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Also, a bill (H. R. 601) for the relief of Mrs. H. O. Fitzhugh, of 
Vicksburg, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 602) for the relief of N. B. Lanier, of Warren 
County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 603) for the relief of the estate of Jarred R. 
Cook, deceased, late of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 604) for the relief of P. T.O’Shea, of Warren 
County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 605) for the relief of Red Bone Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 606) for the relief of Allen E, Anderson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 607) for the relief of James Murphy—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 608) for relief of — M. Davis and Mary 
A. Davis—to the Committee on War Claim: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 609) for relief of Walter R. Billingslea—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 610) for relief — — the estate of Jacob Oates, 
deceased, late of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 611) for the relief of Adeline D Hebron, of 
Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 612) for the relief of the estate of Phoebe 
Cummings, of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 613) for the relief of the estate of D. B. Down- 
ing, late of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 
C 


ms. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 614) for the relief of Samuel Scott—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 615) for the relief of Alfred Smith—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 616) forthe relief of Jackson Briscoe—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 617)for the relief of the estate of W. S. Hy- 
land, es of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claim 

Also, a bili (H. R. 618) for the relief of Aquila Bowie, of War- 
ren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, @ bill (H. R. 619) for the relief of Mary Ann Nagle, widow 
of Thomas K. Jones, of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 620) for the relief of Mrs. Jane P. Sore: of 
Bolivar County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 621) for the relief of Hixey Parker—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 622) for the relief of the estate of E. P. Strat- 
ton, deceased, late of Natchez, Miss.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 623) for the relief of Bettie Stafford, of War- 
ren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, abill (H. R. 624) for the relief of Elijah Vandiver, of Le- 
flore County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 625) for the relief of D. J. Foreman, adminis- 
trator of Sarah Burton, deceased, late of Warren County, Miss., 
as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 
1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 626) for the relief of Joseph S. Acuff, of 
Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 627) for the relief of the estate of Joel Hul- 
lum, deceased, late of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 628) for the relief of the estate of Joseph But- 
ler, deceased, late of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 629) for the relief of the estate of Madison 
Stephenson, deceased, late of Warren County, Miss.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLARKE of Alabama; A bill (H. R. ie for relief of 
estate of Francis S. Jones, of Marengo County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 631) for the relief of Timothy Meaher, ad- 
ministrator of J. M. Meaher—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Buy Mr. COGSWELL: A bill (H. R. 632) for the relief of Charles 
Candy—to the Committee on War Claims. 

rend a bill (H. R. 633) to remove charge of desertion from the 
record of Benjamin P. Chadwick—to the Committee on Mil- 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 634) to remove charge of desertion stand- 
ing against Oscar Cram—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 635) for the relief of Benjamin S. Barnes—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 
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8 Also, a bill (H. R. 636) granting a pension to Mary H. Howard 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 637) granting a pension to Mrs. Nancy T. 
Eastman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 638) to remove charge of desertion naang 
against Augustus Caldwell—to the Committee on Military 
airs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 639) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Elbridge W. Guilford and grant him an 
honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 640) for the relief of the heirs of James Mug- 
ford—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 641) to remove charge of desertion stand- 
ing against John P. Ryan—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

955 a bill (H. R. 642) to restore Lieut. Samuel Howard to his 
proper rank - to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 643) to correct the military record of Levi 
A. Dow—to the Committee on Military Affa rs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 644) to correct the military record of James 
T. Seaver—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 645) to remove the charge of desertion from 
ee Fei of William H. Austin—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 646) granting a pension to Sally G. Alley 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 647) granting a pension to Mrs. Hannah 
Flanders—to the Committee on Pensions. 

ae a pu (H. R. 648) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. L. Eastman+to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also (b request), a bill (H. R. 649) for relief of the Continen- 
we Fire Insurance Company and others—to the Committee on 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 650) to remove charge of desertion standing 
against Oliver O’Brien—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOMBS: A bill (H. R. 651) for the relief of Capt. 
John T. Bruen, late of Tenth Independent Battery, New York 
Volunteers—to the Committee on C 

Also, a bill (H. R. 652) to increase the pension of Mary Ann 
Hurst—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 653) for the relief of Julius A. Kaiser—to 


the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 654) for the relief of Charles F. Swain—to 
the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 655) for the relief of Capt. John T. Bruen, 


late of Tenth Independent Battery, New York Volunteers—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COBB of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 656) for relief of A. 
x: 3 is, of Autauga County, Ala. —to the Committee on War 

aims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 657) for relief of the Bolivar Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 658) for relief of Samuel H. 
Sentenne and Paul Boileau—to the Committee on Claims, 

Alsu, a bill (H. R. 659) for relief of F. Halverson French, late 
fi 3 First Cavalry to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 660) for the relief of Rinaldo Johnson and 
Ann E. Johnson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 661) for the relief of the estate 
of A. Underwood—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 662) for the relief of Wil- 
mre P. Wood, of Washington City, D. C.—to the Committee on 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 653) for the relief of Samuel Gorman—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 664) 75 — the relief of Joseph Hague, of New 
York City, N. Y.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 665) for relief of the Omer Bau- 
ary, of St. John the Baptist Parish, La.—to the Committee on 


r Claims. 

IRER a bill (H. R. 666) for the relief of the 1 of David 
and Barbette Carb—to the Committee on War Clai: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 667) for the relief of John R. t. Elliott, of 
New Orleans, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 668) for the relief of Jose wonn Knight, ot 
New Orleans, La.—to the Committee on War C 

Also, a bill (H. R. 669) for the relief of Pierre Garrot, of Or- 
leans Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 670) for the relief of Louis V. Porche, of 
New Orleans, La.—to the Paes on War Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R Le ton for the relief of Martin 
Mullins—to the Committee on War C 

Also, a bill E R. 672) for the relief of Margaret E. Lowe, of 
sda a Satine to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 673) for ics relief of Robert Henderson—to 

the Committee on War Claims 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 674) for the relief of the le represente 
tives of Michael McCann—to the Committee on War š 

Also, a bill (H. R. 675) for the relief of Louis O. Faringhy—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, à bill (H. R. 676) for the relief of W. H. L. Pepperell—to 
the Committee on C 

Also, a bill (H. R. 677) to grant an honorable discharge to James 
Vincent, of Tabor, Iowa—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 678) for the relief of George W. Warren, of 
Vermillion, Kans.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 679) for the relief of Charles Williamson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 680) for relief of Mary Matilda Flanigan, 
8 of Moses Waters, deceased—to the Committee on 


Also, a bill (H.R. 681) granting a pension to Mary J. Thomp- 
son, of Blue Rapids, Kans.—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 682) granting an increase of pension to C. 
W. Converse, of Glasco, Cloud County, Kans.—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 683) for the relief of the 
heirs of Martha A. Dealy, deceased—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 684) for the relief of the heirs of the late 
Mrs. Catharine P. Culver—io the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 685) for the relief of A. W. Curtis—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DENSON: A bill (H. R. 686) for the relief of the es- 
tate of D. M. Sparks, late of Cherokee County, Ala.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 687) for the relief of William B. Owens, of 
Cherokee County, Ala., as found due by the Court of Claims un- 
der the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND (by request): A bill4H. R. 688) for the 
relief of David G. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 689) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Archibald C. Legg, deceased, against 
the United States—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 690) for the relief of S. D. Sprinkle, of 
Cass County, Mo.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 691) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Taylor, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Alko, a bill (H. R. 692) for the relief of Isham T. Owen, of 
Missouri—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 693) for the relief of First Na- 
tional Bank of Newton, Mass.—to the Committee on 

Also, u bill (H. R. 694) for the relief of the le re nta- 
tives of William Johnnot, Joseph Torrey, and Thomas Black- 
well—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 695) granting a pension to Mrs. Millie With- 
ington, mother of Lewis L. Fisher, deceased, late of Company E, 
Second Massachusetts Infantry Volunteers—te the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 696) for the removal of the charge of deser- 
tion from the record of John Harney—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

so, a bill (H. R.697) granting an honorable discharge to 
John Liberty—to the Committee on SE 

Also, a bill (H. R. 698) granting a pension to Jane Flynn, 

mother of Lawrence Flynn—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. DUNPHY: A bill (H. R. 699) to amend the military 
record of Joseph E. Nairn—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 700) for the relief of John Finn—to the Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 701) to pension Mary Hartnett, widow—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 702) to increase the pension of Winfield F. 
: Works—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 
Also, a bill (H. R. 703) for the relief of Patrick Farrell—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 3 
Also, a bill (H. R. 704) for the relief of Martin McNamara—to 
Committee on Military Affairs. 8 
Also, a bill (H. R. 705) granting an increase of pension to H. 
Louise Gates to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
a bill (H. R. 706) for the relief of James M. Touhey—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 707] to increase the pension of August 
Schlicht to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 708) for the relief of Samuel H. Sentenne— 
to the Committee on i Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 709) to remove the charge of desertion from 
re record of Michael Redican—to the Committee on Military 
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By Mr. DOLLIVER: A bill (H. R. 710) for relief of Patrick 
Seal ley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensi 


msions. 
DE FOREST: A bill (H. R. 711) granting a pension to 
Rudolph Kost—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 712) to remove the charge of desertion from 
as record of William Atkins—to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 713) granting a pension to Eliza Judson—to 
ny 0 Ya irie Pensions. 

80, a (H. R. 714) to give a ion to . Sally Jones 
to the Committee on Invalid I 5 ** 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 715) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Dorsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 716) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the record of Charles A. Whitlock—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 717) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the record of Thomas Lee—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 718) granting a pension to Mrs. Hanora 
Hennessy—to the Commiitee on Inv. Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 719) reimbursing George B. Edmunds, late 
collector of customs of the port of Bridgeport, in Fairfield cus- 
e Le = Committee on Claims. 

a bi R. 720) granting a pension to Richard Myers 
to the Committee on Invalid 5 7 

By Mr. ENGLISH: A bill (H. R. 721) for the relief of Bvt. 
Col. Thomas P. O Reilly—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 722) for the relief of William 
Johnson, administrator of Thomas I. Johnson, deceased, of Fay- 
ette County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under 
the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 723) for the relief of R. H. Grider—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 724) for the relief of Hiram Johnson and oth- 
ers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill H. R. 725 ) for the relief of the trustees of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Bethel Springs, Tenn. —to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 726) for the relief of Charles M. Kennerly— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 727 for the relief of J. F. Holladay-to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 728) to amend the military record of John 
H. Skinner—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 729) for the relief of T. M. D. Coln, of McNairy 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 730) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. C. Wil- 
liamson, deceased, of Madison County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 731) for the relief of F. B. Parnell—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 732) to reimburse W. J. Barnes for revenue 
e assessed and collected to the Committee on Claims. 

so, a bill (H. R. 733) for the relief of Stephen Moore, admin- 
istrator of William Hopper, deceased—to the Committee on War 


8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 734) for the relief of A. J. Ellis to the Com- 
mittee on Wur Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 735) for the relief of T. L. Owens, adminis- 
trator de bonis non with the bill annexed of the estate of T. G. 
Owens, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 736) for the relief of Irwin McAdams—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 737) for the relief of I. G. Hardin, adminis- 
eres of W. K. Hardin, deceased—to the Committee on War 

laims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 738) for the relief of Richard M. Boyer to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 739) for the relief of Elijah Beacham, of Hen- 
derson County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 740) for the relief of H. D. Odle, administra- 
tor of Richard Odle, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 741) giving mili status to David C. Ma- 
theny, decessed—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 742) for the relief of Daniel Cupples—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 743) for the relief of Jacob F. Fisher—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 744) for the relief of Virginia E. Garther, ad- 
ministratrix of John W. Hunt, deceased, of Henderson County, 
Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under act March 3, 
1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 745) for the relief of Nelson Delap, surviv- 
ing partner of Anderson Delap, of Madison County, Tenn.—to the 


Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 746) for the relief of Willoughby Pugh to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 747) for the relief of James Anderson, of Har- 
din County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 748) for the relief of P. B. Robinson, ad- 
ministrator of William R. Collier, of Madison County, Tenn., as 
found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 1883— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 749) for the relief of Cullen C. Argo—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 750) for the relief of Alfred A. Brooks—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 751) for the relief of Thomas M. Wadley, for 
back pay and bounty—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 752) for the relief of the estate of Sam 
Hayes, deceased, late of Madison County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 753) for the relief of William F. Gibson to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 754) for the relief of John M. Hamm—to the 
Committce on War Claims. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 755) for the relief of Lavina Jobe, widow 
of Robert M. Jobe, deceased—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 756) for the relief of Mrs. Betsey Henson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 757) for the relief of W. H. Kerley, admin- 
istrator of Jesse E. Kerley, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 758) for the relief of William W. Kerby— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 759) for the relief of John Dillahunty—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 760) for the relief of the estate of John 
Richards, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 761) to amend the military record of Wil- 
liam J. Manley, of Henderson County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 762) for the relief of Frederick Webb, of 
Madison County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 763) for the relief of Hiram Johnson, of Madi- 
son County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 764) for the relief of Stephen Eason, of De- 
catur County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 765) for the relief of the estate of John M. 
Campbell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 766) for the relief of Randolph Wesson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 767) for the relief of Hiram Johnson and 
others—to the Committee War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 768) for the relief of Robert Brown, of Madi- 
son County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. EPES: A bill (H. R. 769) for the relief of the heirs at 
law of Maj. Tarleton Woodson, deceased, in accordance with the 
findings of the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

By Mr. EDMUNDS: A bill (H. R. 770) for the relief of William 
M. Dunklee, administrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 771) to define the status and 
for the relief of the heirs or legal representatives of certain re- 
cruits of the Fourteenth Kansas Cavalry Volunteers who were 
killed at Lawrence, Kans., August 21, 1863—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 772) for the relief of Tazwell C. Merrill—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 773) to reimburse the State of Kansas for 
moneys expended in the adjustment and settlementof the claims 
of citizens of said State for property captured or destroyed by 
the Confederate forces during the late war, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 774) for the relief of William Fletcher—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 775) authorizing the appointment of a com- 
missioner and the settlement of the claims of certain citizens of 
Kansas named therein—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITCH: A bill (H. R. 776) granting a pension to Lou- 
1585 A. Bussing, widow of Thomas Bussing—to the Committee on 

ensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 777) for the relief of James Eagan—to the | 


Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 778) granting a pension to John M. Fuchs 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 779) for the relief of Capt. Edward O’Shea— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 780) for the relief of George Conway—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 781) for the relief of Michael Pfoertner—to 
the Committee on Military Affai: 


rs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 782) authorizing the President to place aon 
the retired list of the Army sergeants Francis Long and u- 
rice Connell, late of the Signal Corps, United States Army, sur- 
vivors of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 783) for the relief of Henry Moore—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 784) to remove the charge of desertion from 
bare record of Michael Baker—to the Committee on Military Af- 

‘airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 785) for the relief of Samuel Davis, naval 
apprentice—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 786) granting an increase ot pennion to James 
H. Stevens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRADY: A bill (H. R. 787) for the relief of the estate 
of John C. McNeill, Cumberland County, N. C.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 788) for the relief of Thomas Lutterloh and 
the Cape Fear Steamboat Company—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GROUT: A bill (H. R. 789) for the relief of Horace 
Brown, alias Magruder—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 790) for the relief of Julius A. Morrill—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 791) increasing the pension of Patty Rich- 
See a Revolutionary pensioner—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 792) to increase the pension of Wills Good- 
win—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 793) to pension Anna Lavine—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 794) to pension Sophronia Bailey—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 795) to correct the military record of Henry 
L. Franklin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 796) to pension James Carlin—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 797) for the relief of Charles F. Sanborn, of 
St. Albans, Vt.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 798) granting a pension to Martha R. Hitch- 
cock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R: 799) to correct the military record of Frank 
Bruno—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 800) increasing the pension of Lucy Morse, 
a Revolutionary pensioner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 801) granting a pension to Pasiphae J. 
Howe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 802) to pension Mary Brown, of Berlin, Vt.— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 803) granting a pension to Sarah W. De- 
camp, Burke, Vt.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 804) granting a pension to Jesse Webb—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 805) to pension Frank A. Snell—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 806) to increase the pension of John L. 
Cleveland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 807) to remove charge of desertion against 
Hiram H. Carpenter—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 808) for relief of Byron Stickney—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 809) to pension Israel B. Clark to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 810) granting a pension to Samuel W. Rice 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 811) to pension Harriet Woodbury, Windsor, 
Vt.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 812) to pension Paul Lacoss—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 813) granting a pension to Mary J. Morton, 
yaw of Gilbert Morton—to the Committee on invalid Pen- 
Sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 814) for-the relief of George W. Saulpaw— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 815) granting a pension to Mary M. Had- 
ley, late Mary M. Crozier, an army nurse—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 816 to pension Caroline Perkins, step- 
mother to James C. Perkins, Company A, Ninth Vermont Volun- 
teers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 817! granting a pension to Harriet M. Scott, 
an army nurse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 818) to pension Harry Gorman—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 819) Saag! relief to H. R. Sturtevant, 
5 at Hartland, 


t.—to the Committee on the Post- 
fice and Post-Roads. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 820) to pension R. A. Willey—to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 821) to pension Joanna McIntyre, formerly 
Joanna 8 the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 822) gran a pension to Eugene Howe, 
8 A, Sixth Vermont Volunteers to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 823) to pension Betsy Bush, of Bond ville, 
Vt.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 824) for relief of L. A. Noyes—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 825) to correct the military record of Ira 
Holmes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGER: A bill (H. R. 826) to correct the military 
record of Jonas O, Johnson, late of Company A, First Nebraska 
Volunteer Cavalry—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 827) for the relief of Jacob 
Putnam—to the Committee on Muy A 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 828) restoring the pension of Martha E. 
Miller to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 829) for the relief of R. A. Schellhous—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 830) for the relief of Albert Wood—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 831) granting a pension to John Ashworth— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 832) for the relief of Charles C. Baumann— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 833) granting a pension to Margaret L. 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 834) for the relief of John Albright—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 835) correcting the muster of second lieu- 
tenant E. D. Hadley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 836) for the relief of Prentice Holmes—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 837) for the relief of Frederick Bartemeyer— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 838) for the relief of the heirsof Sterling T. 
Austin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 839) for the relief of H. C. Stolle and others 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 840) to correct the muster of Lieut. Gilman 
L. Johnson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 841) granting a pension to Milton G. Thomp- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 842) directing the Secretary of War to amend 
the record of William H. De Freest—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 843) granting a pension to George W. Bag- 
ley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $44) directing the Secretary of War toamend 
the record of Robert Ward—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 845) for the relief of James R. Wyrick—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 846) for the relief of Bernard McNally—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 847) to grant William D. Pearne an honor- 
able discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 848) for the relief of Enoch Davis—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 849) directing the Secretary of War togrant 
an honorable discharge to William M. Dalzell—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 850) granting a pension to John Schebler— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 851) nting an increase of pension to 
Henry Muhs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 852) for the relief of Fred. Daut & Co.—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 853) for the relief of B. F. Moody & Co., or 
their legal representatives—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 854) to correct the record of H. Lofland— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 855) to amend chapter 243 of the laws of 
the second session of the Fifty-second Congress—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. HAGER: A bill (H. R. 856) granting an increase of 
pension to John Stockwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 857) to correct the military record of Jacob 
Cheout—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. HILBORN: A bill (H. R. 858) to restore William Me- 
Elroy, late a first lieutenant in the United States Army, to his 
former rank, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. z 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee (by request): A bill (H. R. 859) 
for the relief of B. D. Greene—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 860) for the relief of James Raither, of Lou- 
don County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 861 ) for the relief of the trustees of the Hol- 
ston Female College, of Jefferson County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 862) granting a pension to Pau- 
line M. Pooler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 863) granting a pension to George G. Eakins— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 864) for the relief of W. S. Hammaker, late 
postmaster of Findlay, Ohio to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUNTER: A bill (H. R. 865) for the relief of Thomas 
Worden Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 866) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam Myers, Company F, Eighty-Fifth Indiana, and pay him 
$376.36—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HOUK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 867) for the relief of 
Edward H. Allison—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 868) for the relief of Charles B. Stivers—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 869) to place the name of Capt. William 
Fletcher on retired list of United States Army, with rank and 
pay of major—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 870) for the relief of Rush Carley—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 871) to pension Mrs. Emily M. Vanderveer, 
idow of Gen. F. Vanderveer—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 872) for the relief of John Crowe—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 873) for the re- 
lief of D. O. Perkins, of Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 874) for relief of Anna Hunt, adminstra- 
trix of George F. Hunt, late of Jefferson County, Miss., as found 
due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 1883—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 875) for the relief of Robert Moss, late of 
Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 876) for relief of estate of Warren R. Dent 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 877) for the relief of the estate of Bryan 
Askew, deceased, late of Hinds County, Miss. to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 878) for the relief of G. V. McGuffee, sr., of 
Hinds youn Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 879) for the relief of R. T. Cheek—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 880) for the relief of the estate of John 
Fisher—to the Commiteee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 881) for the relief of Lewis Jones, of Hinds 
County, Miss—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 882) for the relief of Aaron Langley, of Hinds 
County, Miss., as found due by the Court of Claims under the 
act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 883) for the relief of Sarah G. Clark, de- 
eons late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 

laims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 884) for the relief of Thomas W. Brown, of 
Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 885) for the relief of the 5 Manu- 
facturing Company, of Copiah County, Miss. —to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 886) for the relief of the estate of Charles H. 
Borland—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 887) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
8 Windley, of Hinds County, Miss. —to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 888) for the relief of the estate of William 
R. Tinsley, deceased, late of Claiborne County, Miss.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 889) for the relief of Wil- 
liam P. Keady—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 890) to authorize a corrected patent to be 
issued for the donation land claim of Wheelock Simmons and 
wife—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 891) to provide increase of pension to Felix 
Burton, of the war with Mexico—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 892) to pension Francis M. Simpson for 
services in the late war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensione. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 893) for the relief of H. W.Shipley—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 894) for the relief of Robert Travila, for loss 
of carbine in late war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 895) for the relief of John W. Lewis, of 
Oregon—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 896) for the relief of William A. Stark- 
weather, of Oregon—to the Committee on Claims. : 

Also, a bili (H. R. 897) for the relief of Charles H. Peiree—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 898) granting a pension to Jesse Davenport, 
of Company A, Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, 
in Oregon Indian wars of 1855~56—to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 899) for the relief of Henry Judge, of Ash- 
land, Oregon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 900) increasing the pension of Melancthon 
McCoy, of Company K, One hundred and forty-eighth Illinois 
Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 901) to pension William Russell for services 
in Oregon Indian wars—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HEARD: A bill(H. R. 902) for the relief of the Chris- 
tian Church, of Marshall, Saline County, Mo.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 903) to provide for the payment of the claim 
of Edward Hurley for paving Second street, in Sedalia, Mo., in 
front of the Sedalia post-office building—to the Committee on 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 904) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of George Withers, administrator of the 
estate of H. M. Withers, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 905) to pay to Joseph L. Walls the amount 
found due him by the Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 906) to pay the amount found due by the 
Court of Claims to George W. Son—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 907) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Thaddeus Collard—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 908) for the relief of Joseph M. Pilkington— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 909) for the relief James D. Card—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 910) for the relief of William H. Mason—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 911) for the relief of George B. Harrison, 
administrator of the estate of Elijah Fisher, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 912) for the relief of Daniel Bentley—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 913) for the relief of Louis L. Williams—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 914) for the relief of Frederick Smith—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 915) for the relief of John H. Alexander— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 916) for the relief of Mrs. Mary A. Menifee— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 917) to pension 
Edmund Pendleton Gaines—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 918) for the relief of Milton Shootman—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 919) for the relief of Milton Shootman—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 920) to grantan honorable discharge to T. 
J. Murphy—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 921) for the relief of Horace L. Bradley, of 
Knoxville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 922) for the relief of the trustees of New Mar- 
ket College, located at New Market, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 923) for the relief of John T. Brown—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 924) for the relief of trustees of the Holston 
Female College, of Jefferson County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 925) for the relief of the trustees of the Straw- 
berry Plains Presbyterian Church, of Strawberry Plains, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on War Cliims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 926) for the relief of J. A. Goodwin, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn,—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 927) to correct the military record of Stephen 


Pitts—to the Pommit on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 928) for the relief of Capt. William S. Rey- -` 


nolds’s scouts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 929) for the relief of Isaac Bowlinger, of May- 
nardsville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 930) for the relief of J.C. Julian, of Knox 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 931) for the relief of James H. Bunn, of Oliver 
Springs, Tenn.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 932) for the relief of E. B. Crozier, executrix of 
the last will of Dr. C. W. Crozier, of Tennessee—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, 

Also, abill (H. R. 933) for the relief of the representatives of W. 
G. Brownlow, Brownlow & Hawes, and Brownlow, Hawes & 
Co.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 934) for the relief of R. A. Driskill, of White 
Pine, Tenn.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 935) for the relief of James McKamey—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 936) to amend the military record of Cas- 
per Ronz, alias Runz, late of Company A, Eighth Battalion 
Dianas of Columbia Volunteers—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 937) for the relief of William C. Chandler—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 938) for the relief of Henry B. Jones—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 939) for the relief of William W. Carson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUNTER: A bill (H. R. 940) granting pension to 
Sarah Jane Hay and helpless child—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 941) granting increase of pension to Jane 
Lister—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 942) granting a pension to Louisa F. Gam- 
ron—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 943) for relief of John V. Bovell—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 944) to pension Robert B. Deem—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 945) for relief of heirs of Alpha A. Leach, 
for accrued gS gee the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 946) granting pension to the heirs of James 
F. Cassatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 947) for relief of Noah R. Yeargin—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 948) for the relief of Anne C. 
Liv 1 the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina: A bill (H. ao 
for the relief of A. E. Conrad, executor of John J. Conrad, 
Yadkin County, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HE DERSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 950) for the 
relief of Sarah A. Clapp—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 951) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Samuel T. Thompson, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 952) for the relief of Catherine Caine—to the 


Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 953) to grant a pension to Allie Dill Brough- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 954) for the relief of First Lieut. Alfred M. 
Raphall—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 955) granting an honorable discharge to 
Adam Hand—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 956) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the record of George W. Leland, late a private in Company H, 
Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, in the war of the 
rebellion, and grant him an honorable discharge—to the Commit- 
tee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R.957) for the relief of James ©. 
McCartney, of Gardiner, Mont.—to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 958) for 
the relief of Bryan Tyson—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 959) for the relief of Joseph C. Hogan—to 
the Committee on Claims. . 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 960) for the relief of W. A. Wal- 
ker, of Albuquerque, N. Mex.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 961) for the relief of J. H. Blazer, of Mescal- 
ero, N. Mex.—to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 962) for the relief of Capt. Ceran, St. Vrain's 
conn of New Mexico Mounted Volunteers—to the Commit- 
ilitary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 963) for the relief of Louis Kahn, of Mora, 
Mora County, N. Mex.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 964) for the relief of Juanita Howland, ad- 
ministratrix—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 965) for the relief of Francis Downs, execu- 
tor of the late William nie. Boa the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H, R. 966) for relief of Potomac Steam- 
boat Company—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 967) for relief of George H. Plant, of the 
re of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Co- 
um } 

Also, a bill (H. R. 968) for relief of Henry F. Errett, adminis- 
trator—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 969} for relief of the legal personal repre- 
aaah of Henry H. Sibley, deceased—to the Committee on 


By Mr. KYLE: A bill (H. R. 970) for the relief of J. B. Fuller, 
of Benton County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 971) for the relief of Mrs. Nancy C. Smith, 
of Benton County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 972) for the relief of Mrs. Eunice Hurdle, 
of Marshall County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 973) for the relief of Dr. John H. Jones, of 
Marshall County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 974) for the relief of Martha A. Allen, ad- 
ministratrix of Wyatt M. Allen, deceased, late of De Soto County, 
Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 975) for the relief of Elizabeth and B. L. 
ren , of Benton County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 976) for the relief of the estate of E. S. 
Matlock, deceased, of Benton County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 977) for the relief of James T. Blair, of Mar- 
shall County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 978) for the relief of Robert Raiford, de- 
ceased, late of Marshall County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 979) for the relief of Charles O. Spencer, of 
Tip County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 980) for the relief of estate of M. H. Battle— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 981) for the relief of Melchisedec Robinson, 
of Benton County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 982) for the relief of estate of Alice 
Hardaway—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LAWSON: A bill (H. R. 983) for the relief of Mildred 
P.Poullain, widow of Dr. Thomas N. Poullain, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. : 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 984) for the relief 
of Joseph Curriden—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 985) to correct the military record of George 
Whittaker, late a private of 3 C, Twelfth New Jersey 
Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 986) for the relief of Mary A. 
Swift—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 987) to reimburse the Western Beet Sugar 


Company of California, for duties paid on improved machinery 


to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 988) for the relief of Charles Harkins—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 989) to increase the pension of Frederick 
Proctor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 990) to increase the pension of Caroline B. 
Andrews—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 991) to increase the pension of Carlton R. 
Cheney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 992) for the relief of Riley Moutrey—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 993) for the relief of Philip Loney—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 994) referring the claim of Robert W. Dun- 
bar to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill H. R. 995) for the relief of J. M. Billings—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LESTER: A bill (H. R. 996) for the relief of the owners 
of the steamer Leesburg—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 997) for the relief of Francis Tillman—to 


the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 998) for the relief of George Wagner, ad- 
ministrator of H. Mastick—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 999) for the relief of William G. Ebbs—to 


_ the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1000) for the relief of Christian Uberle—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1001) for the relief of John A. Carter to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1002) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tive of Maj. William Kendall—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1003) to pay Margaret Doyle, administra- 


trix of James Doyle, for certaincaptured cotton—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1004) for the relief of C. M. Gilbert & Co.— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1005)for the relief of William Rose, of Savan- 
nah, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1006) for the relief of the Importing and 
Exporting Company of the State of Georgia—to the Committee 
on the Judic 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1007) for the relief of Jacob Rosenband, ete.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1008) granting a pension to Sarah Spaulding 
oreo and Hester Cook McIntosh—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also,a bill(H. R. 1009) for the relief of Charles V. Neidlinger— 
to the Committee on War Claims. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1010) for the relief of Alexander Moffett— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1011) for the relief of Mary A. Bell, of Eman- 
uei County, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 1012) for the relief of 
Edman Green, of Jonesboro, Clayton County, Ga.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1013) for the relief of the trustees of St. 
as Church, of Atlanta, Ga.—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1014) for the religf of Mrs. Sarah E. Young- 
5 of Atlanta, Fulton County, Ga. to the Committee on War 

ms. 

By Mr. MGK AIG: A bill (H. R. 1015) for the relief of the trus- 
tees of the Methodist Episco Chureh of Frederick County, 
Md.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1016) for the relief of James Resley—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1017) for the relief of Ezra Burtner, of Wash- 
ington County, Md.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1018) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Boonsboro, Md.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1019) forthe relief of the trustee of the Ger- 
man Reformed Lutheran Church of Boonsboro, Md.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1020) for the relief of Charles R. Remsberg— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1021) granting an increase of pension to Jere- 
miah mr the Committee on invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1022) to grant a on to Mary Dunt, 
widow of Jeremiah Dunt— to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1023) Reon a pension to John J. Sum- 
mer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1024) for the relief of Sarah M. Shaw, widow 
of John W. Shaw, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1025) ting a pension to Newton Daw- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1026) for the relief of John A. Lemaster, of 
Washington County, Md.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1027) for the relief of Thomas P. Morgan, 
jr.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1028) for the relief of Robert A. French, of 
Allegany County, Md.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1029) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip L. Hiteshew, of Frederick County, Md.—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1030) to remove charges of desertion from 
James Orr, of Allegany County, Md.—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

„a bill (H. R. 1031) to remove the charges of desertion 
from John H. Heffner, of Frederick County, Md.—to the Com- 
mittee on erie Baas 

Also, a bill (H. R.1032) for the relief of Hamilton Downs, of 
Fe County, Md.—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1033) for the relief of John S. Mann, of 
Frederick County, Md.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1034) for the relief of the estate of Lewis W. 
Mann, deceased, late of Frederick County, Md.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1035) for the relief of the trustees of the 
United Brethren Church of Boonsboro, Md.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1036) for the relief of La Grange Lodge, No. 
36, Inde ent Order of Odd Fellows, of Boonsboro, Md.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1037) for the relief of Martha J. Wroe, of 
Washington County, Md.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1038) for the relief of Jacob H. Miller, ad- 
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ministrator of Elizabeth Miller, deceased, late of Washington 
County, Md.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1039) for the relief of Nathan Shaw, of Mont- 
gomery County, Md.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1040) for the relief of Isaac Maus, of Mont- 
gomery County, Md.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1041) for the relief of Franklin D. Grans, of 
Washington County, Md.—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1042) for the relief of James Anderson, Mary 
E. Rogers, Thomas Anderson, Francis V. Rogers, Edward An- 
88 George M. Anderson—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1043) granting 8 of her hus- 
band to Mrs. Eleonora G. Goldsborough, widow of the late Surg. 
Charles B. Goldsborough, of the Marine Hospital Service—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1044) for the relief of the estate of James 
R. Wilson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, A out ae R. 1045) for the relief of James A. Rowe, of 


Washingto Gouna Md.—to the Committee on War Cliams. 
å a 4 bill (H 


Also, 1046) granting a pension to Lewis H. Soys- 
ter—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1047) to reimburse Middletown, Frederick 
County, Md.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also,a bill (H. R. 1048) to reimburse Hagerstown, Md.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1049) for the relief of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, of r County, Md. — to the 
Committee on War Cl ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1050) for the relief of Benjamin Smith, of 
Frederick County, Md.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1051) for the relief of Maria Wiebel, of 
eee County, Md.—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


1 a bill (H. R. 1052) for the relief of James H. of 
Washington County, Md. —to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R 1053) to carry out the find of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Daniel N. Middlekauff and Levi Mid- 
dlekauff, administrators of the estate of John C. Middlekauff, 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MEYER: A bill (H. R. 1054) to authorize the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of the Citizens’ Bank of 
Louisiana, ete.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1055) for the relief of the Union National 
Bank of New Orleans as the successors of the Union Bank of 
Louisiana—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1056) for the 3 to the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall Association of New Orleans, for the use and occupation 
of its real estate by the United States troops—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1057) for the relief of the Third Presby- 
terian Church of New Orleans, La.—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1058) for the relief of the State National 
Bank of New Orleans, formerly Louisiana State Bank—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1059) for the relief of the creditors of the 
Bank of Louisiana, in bankruptcy—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1060) for the relief of A. Cusimano & Co.— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1061) for the relief of Catherine M. Pritch- 
ard, her heirs, adminstrators, executors, or assigns—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1062) for the relief of Cora A. Di Brazza—' 


to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1068) for the relief of C. Augusta Urquhart 
or her legal representatives—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1064) for the relief of Eliza E. Phillips 
and others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1065) for the relief of John Rhodes and 
wife—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1066) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to refund certain moneys collected by the United 
States—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1067) for the relief of Holmes & Leathers— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1068) for the relief of Hillel Marks—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1069) for the relief of the estate of Ulger V. 
Badeaux, late of Orleans Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1070) for the relief of the estate of Hugh! 
Montgomery—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1071) for ae relief of Alphonse Desmarc— 
to the Committee on War Claim: 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky (by (by zo pa A bill (H. R. 
1072) for the relief of the estate of ‘Noland, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. ae for the relief of Thomas M. Prewett, a 
citizen of are Donni ARS the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a (H. R. 1074) for the relief of the estate of Ebsworth 
3 8 late a citizen of Kentucky to the Committee 
on War 

Also, a bill ( H. R. 1075) for the relief of Merril Denham to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 1076) for the relief of the personal ie oa 
ative of Dr. O. P. Hill—to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1077) granting a pension to Tans: S. Ma- 
ratta—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1078) for the relief of E. J. Shackelford—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1079) for the relief of B. F. Robinson—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bili (H. R. 1080) to increase the pension of George T. 
Shackelford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1081) for the relief of George Denny, sr.— 
to the Committee.on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1082) for the relief of the Madison Female 
mre located at Richmond, Ky.—to the Committee on War 

aims 

Also, a bill (H. R. aenor for the relief of the board of commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund or the county court of Madison 
County, Ky.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1084) for the relief of A. Carson—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1085) for the relief of Mike S. Elkin—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCALEER: A bill (H. R. 1086) for the relief of Olivia 
and Ida Walter, heirs and children of Thomas U. Walter, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN (by request]: A bill (H. R. 1087) for the 
relief of Adam Ball- to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1088) for the relief of Abby J. 
Decker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1089) for the relief of Elmer 
Stickle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1090) for the relief of Almon 
Springsteen—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1091) for relief of Jefferson Savage—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1092) to remove the ch: of desertion 
against James E. Gray—to the . Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1093) to remove the record K esertion of 
James T. Carr—to the Committze on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1094) to remove the charge of desertion 
against John Curtin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (A. R. 1095) to remove the charge of desertion 
3 Louis B. Weymouth—to the Committee on Military Af- 


rs. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 1096) granting a pension to Gustavus Cooley 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bit! (H. R. 1097) granting a pension to Alfred L. Heal 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1098) granting a pension to Clarence F. 
Spaulding—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 7 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1099) grantin A aan to C. D. Morrill— 

to the Committee on Invalid Pe 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1100) e a E pennon to Franklin A. 
Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1101) for the relief of Samuel Robbins—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1102) to provide for the adjustment and pay- 
ment of the claim of Thomas Rhys Smith for work done and ma- 
terials furnished for breakwater at Bar Harbor, Me.—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1103) for relief of Walter R. Gray—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1104) for the relief of A. V. Nickels, agent 
of the shi Belle, of Bath, Me.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1105) referring the claims of the owners of 
the schooner Grace Gower to the Court of Claims, or the United 
a, circuit or district court—to the Committee on Claims. 

a bill (H. R. 1106) for the relief of the owners of the 
brig ie Abby Ellen—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1107) for relief of the heirs of William 
Pitcher and Axel Hayford, Samuel Otis and George B. Fer- 


i| gusson—to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. MARTIN of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 1108) to correct 
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the pension certificate of William H. Sutton—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1109) to correct the military record of Charles 
A. Larkin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1110) to correct the military record of Cal- 
vin Daniel—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1111) to correct the military record of Au- 
gustus Somers—to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1112) to correct the military record of Mađ- 
ison A. Thomas—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGANN: A bill (H. R. 1113) to relieve Thomas Dunne 
of the charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1114) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Daniel P. O’Donnell—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1115) for the relief of Peter Clark—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1116) for the relief of Thomas Hickey—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1117) to remove the charge of desertion from 
John Marks—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1118) for the relief of Michael J. Doyle—to 

the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1119) for the relief of Patrick Gavin—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHON: A bill (H. R. 1120) granting a pension to 
Isaac Wise—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MALLORY: A bill (H. R. 1121) for the relief of Jennie 
Bullard, of St. Andrew Bay, Fla.—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1122) for the relief of John S. Sammis—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1123) for the relief of Joseph Y. Porter, late 
captain and assistant surgeon of the United States Army—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. i 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 1124) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Frances Corse, widow of Bvt. Maj. Gen. John M. Corse—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1125) referring to the Court of Claims 
the claim of William E. Woodbridge for compensation for the 
use by the United States of his invention relating to projectiles, 
for which letters patent were ordered to issue to him March 25, 
1852—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MoRAE: A bill (H. R. 1126) making an appropriation 
for the benefit of the estate of William Moss, deceased—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1127) for the relief of Francis M. Tomlin—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1128) for the relief of William Crow, of 
Okolona, Clark A 1“ Ark. to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1129) for the relief of thee state of Thomas 
©. Monroe, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MERCER: A bill (H. R. 1130) for the relief of 
William W. Lowe—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1131) for the relief of Theodore L. Van 
Dorn—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1132) to increase the pension of Isabella Mor- 
row, widow of the late Bvt. Col. Henry A. Morrow, United 
States Army—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1133) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against John W. Wacker—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1134) for the relief of John Little and Ho- 
bert Williams, of Omaha, Nebr.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1135) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Jeremiah F, Brown—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 1136) for tde relief of J. H. Rus- 
sell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 1137) for the relief of the 
estate of William Smallwood, of Loudoun County, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1138) for the relief of Mary B. T. Randolph, 
A. M. Randolph, Beverly Randolph, B. M. Randolph, and E. C. 
Turner, of 8 County, Va., and W. F. Randolph, of Wash- 
ington County, Miss. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1139) for the relief of Samuel F. Engs, of 
Fauquier County, Va.— to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: A bill (H. R. 1140) for the relief of the 
estate of R. M. Ely- to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MADDOX: A bill (H. R. 1141) to remove the political 
disabilities of Charles Iverson Graves, of Rome, in the State of 
Georgia—to the Committee on the J 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1142) for the relief of William B. Quinn, of 
Whitfield County, Ga. —to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1143) for the relief of J. S. McLain, of 
Whitfield County, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1144) for the relief of C. M. Hall, of Walker 
County, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1145) for the relief of Rebecca Thomas, of 
Whitfield County, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1146) for the relief of the estate of Martin 
Fraliex, deceased, late of Walker County, Ga.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1147) for the relief of George W. Hendricks, 
administrator of John Witinger, deceased, late of Bartow 
County, Ga., as found due by the Court of Claims under the act 
of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1148) for the relief of Pleasant Grove Church, 
Catoosa County, Ga. to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1149) for the relief of Joel Cross, of Dade 
County, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

: pr McDEARMON: A bill (H. R. 1150) for the relief of John 
2 wis, of Crockett County, Tenn. to the Committee on War 
ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1151) for the relief of J. M. Sanders, of Gib- 
son County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1152) for the relief of James A. Bowling, of 
Haywood County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1153) for the relief of Jesse L. Brandt, of 
Gibson County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1154) for the relief Mary R. Rowlett, ad- 
ministratrix of Caleb R. Clement, of Gibson County, Tenn., as 
found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 
1883—to the Commiitee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1155) for the relief of Joseph B. Somerville— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1156) for the relief A. W. Stephenson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1157) for the relief Jesse L. Branch, of Gib- 
son County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1158) for the relief of Humboldt Female 
College—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MONEY: A bill (H. R. 1159) for the relief of J. C. Fitz- 

23 of Chickasaw County, Miss. —to the Committee on War 


aims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1160) for the payment for certain property 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of Okolona, Miss., de- 
5 81 5 by the United States Army—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1161) forthe relief of the estate of William 
Robinson, deceased, late of Noxubee County, Miss.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 1162) for the relief of 
estate of William H. Cardwell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1163) for the relief of the estate of Nathan P, 
English—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OATES: A bill (H. R. 1164) for the relief of A. J. 
Smith, of Bullock County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. O'FERRALL: A bill (H. R. 1165) for the relief of the 
estate of Gideon Tobin, deceased, of Page County, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1166) for the relief of Henry Doll, of Shen- 
andoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1167) for the relief of R. A. Bickers, of Page 
County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1168) for the relief of David Ritenour, of 
Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War ims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1169) for relief of John Fox of Peter, 
Page sonaty Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1170) for the relief of Jacob Dolman—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1171) for the relief of Joseph Blosser, of Page 
County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1172) for the relief of Samuel H. Sowner, of 
Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1173) for the relief of David Swartz, of 
Rockingham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1174) for the relief of Catharine Flick, of 
Rockingham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1175) for the relief of Paul C. Bowman, ad- 
ministrator of Anna C. Bowman, deceased, of Rockingham 
County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 1176) for the relief of David Swartz, of Rock- 
ingham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1177) for the relief of Mrs. Vienna Roy, 
Warren County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1178) for the relief of the estate of Isaac 
Hurn, of Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1179) for the relief of the estate of Benja- 
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min Hoover, deceased, Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1180) for the relief of Morris Lutz, of Shen- 
andoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1181) for the relief of Tanday Duval, Fau- 
quier County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1182) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
D. Crabill, deceased, Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1183) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Sheetz, deceased, of Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1184) for the relief of Abraham Andes, 
Rockingham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1185) for the relief of george W. Thomp- 
son, Clarke County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1186) for the relief of Josiah and Jeremiah 
Kibler, Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1187) for the relief of Anthony Roberson, 
Clarke County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1188) for the relief of Mattin Buckholder, 
administrator of Abraham Buckholder, deceased, of Rocking- 
ham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1189) for the relief of Mrs. Amelia Downey, 
of Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1190) for the relief of the estate of Jacob 
Hammond, deceased, Rockingham County, Va.—tothe Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R, 1191) for the relief of Michael Good, of Shen- 
andoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1192) for the relief of the estate of Jacob B. 
Snapp, of Shenandoah County, Va.—to.the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1193) for the relief of the estate of Lemuel 
Beydler, of Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1194) for the relief of Samuel E. Long, of 
Rockingham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: A bill (H. R. 1195) to remove the 
charge of desertion against John G. Frost—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1196) to restore Mary E. Trickey and chil- 
dren of Hartwell M. Trickey to pension rolls—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1197) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Frederick Ottstotts—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1198) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1199) granting a pension to Alice K. Potter, 
widow of Gen. Joseph H. Potter, deceased—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr.O’NEIL of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 1200) to reim- 
burse the officers and crew of the United States revenue cutter 
Gallatin—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1201) for relief of the Atlantic Works, of 
Boston, Mass.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1202) granting a pension to Rosanna Hast- 
in i 


to the Committee on Inv: Pensions. 
lso, a bill (H. R. 1203) for the relief of Mary C. Winslow—to 

the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1204) for the relief of Richard A. Neuert—to 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 1205) for relief of heirs of Philip C. Rowe— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1206) for the relief of John C. Howe—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PAGE: A bill (H. R. 1207) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Anne Duffy, widow of John M. Duffy, late lieutenant-col- 
onel United States Army—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1208) for the relief of William C. Stewart, 
late of Company A, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteers—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1209) for relief of George C. Foulk—to the 
Committee on Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1210) increasing the pension of James L. 
Chipman, late assistant surgeon of the Thirty-ninth Regiment 
of sachusetts Infantry Volunteers—to the Committee on In- 


valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1211) granting a pension to Mary R. Dean, 
widow of Amos G. Thomas, late captain in the Eleventh Regi- 
ment of Rhode Island Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1212) for relief of William J. Murtagh, late 


proprietor of the National Republican of Washington, D. C.— 
to the Committee on Claims. F 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1213) granting a pension to Ira Ingraham— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1214) granting a pension to Hannah 
Welch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1215) granting a pension to Isabella Powers, 
widow of William Powers, late of Company C, Seventh Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Infantry Volunteers—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1216) granting an honorable discharge to 
Dudley Doherty, late private Company D, Sixteenth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1217) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
remove the charge of desertion as to George E. Bowen, late of 
Company E. Sixteenth Massachusetts Volunteers—to the Com- 
mittee on Milit Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1218) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
remove the charge of desertion as to Jasper L. Dodge, late of 
Company F, First Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1219) granting a pension to Mary Martin— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1220) to correct the military record of John 
M. Knowles, Company D, First Rhode Island Ca valry-to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1221) to correct the naval record of, and 
grant an honorable discharge to, Thomas H. Holden, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1222) granting a pension to Margaret Mc- 
Tighe, mother of Michael McTighe, alias John Smith, late boat- 
swain’s mate on the United States steamship C.P. Williams—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1223) for the relief of Frank Oldis, late of 
Fifth Massachusetts Artillery and the Fourth Battery of Rhode 
ries Artillery Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Af- 

rs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1224) 3 a pension to Esther M. Sun- 
derland, widow of Fones S. Sunderland, late of Company C, Sev- 
enth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteers—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1225) granting an honorable discharge cer- 
tificate to Hugh Kerr, late of F Ser K, First Battalion Four- 
teenth Regiment United States Infantry—to the Committee on 
eee Kat 

Also,a (H. R. 1226) granting a pension to C. G. Me ht— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1227) for the relief of Isaac J. Harvey, late 
captain in the Signal Corps, United States Army—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1228) for relief of Robert Carrick, late first 
lieutenant of Eighth United States Cavalry—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1229) granting a pension to Bridget De- 
vine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 1230) for relief of the 
La Grange Synodical College of Tennessee—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1231) for the relief of E. C. Oakley, admin- 
istrator of W. H. Neal, deceased, late of Shelby County, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1232) for the relief of the estate of Dudley 
G. Johnson, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1233) for the relief of John A. Farley, of 
Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

so, a bill (H. R. 1234) for the relief of the estate of Leander 
Black, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1235) for the relief of S. R. Timberlake, of 
Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1236) for the relief of Sarah L. McLemore, 
administratrix of John C. MeLemore, deceased, of Shelby 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1237) for the relief of J. J. Bailey, of Shelby 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1238) for the relief A T. J. Waller, of 
Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1239) for the relief of H.C. Kincaid, admin- 
istrator of John Kincaid, of Corinth, Miss., formerly of Fayette 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1240) for the relief of Jacob Glenn, of Mem- 
phis, Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1241) for the relief of the estate of Mathew 
Brown, deceased, late of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, : 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1242) for the relief of the Overton Hotel 
Company, of Memphis, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1243) for the relief of Alfred B. Carter to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1244) for the relief of J. B. Blackwell, ad- 
ministrator of Harvey S, Williams, deceased, of Shelby County, 
Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 
3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 1245) for the relief of estate of Jane Newell 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1246) for the relief of estate of Stativa 
Moore—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1247) for the relief of Leger Restle—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1248) for the relief of Mary E. Keegan, of 
Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1249) for the relief of William H. Nowland, 
of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1250) for the relief of Thomas C. Jones—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1251) for relief of Martha A. Booth, ad- 
ministratrix—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1252) for the relief of estate of George W. 
Reeves, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1253) for the relief of J. J. Murphy, of Shelby 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1254) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Marcus Holbrook, deceased, of Shelby County, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1255) for the relief of Joseph A. Hill, of 
Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1256) for the relief of J. W. Simmons, of 

ette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1257) for the relief of Mrs. W. A. Scott, of 
Hardeman County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1258) for the relief of the estate of Julius 
Walker, deceased, of Memphis, Shelby County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1259) for the relief of Eliza A. Swift, of Fay- 
ette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1260) for the relief of F. A. Jones, adminis- 
trator of R. S. Jones, deceased, of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1261) for the relief of Nicolla Malatesta, of 
Memphis, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1262) for the relief of Thomas S. Galloway, 
administrator of John H. Mebane, deceased, of Fayette County, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1263) for the relief of Thomas J. Graves, of 
Fayette Count 11 Tenn. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

iss: a bill (H. R. 1264) for the relief of William J. Bishop, of 
Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

iso, a bill (H. R. 1265) for the relief of John D. Ussery, of 
Hardeman County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1266) for the relief of S. L. Carpenter, of 

Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 5 

, & bill (H. R. 1267) for the relief of Mary R. Kirkpatrick, 
of Fayette County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims 
under the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1268) for the relief of estate of B. B. Nev- 
ille, deceased, of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1269) for the relief of the estate of E. 
Sills, of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on ar 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1270) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
Michie, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1271) for the relief of the estate of Nancy J. 
Carr, deceased, late of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1272) for the relief of Ellen Savage, admin- 
istratrix of T. H. O'Donnell, deceased, late of Shelby County, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1273) for the relief of Finess E. Wirt, of Fay- 
ette County. Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1274) for the relief of Andrew J. Ballard, 
of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1275) for the relief of the estate of James 

enson, deceased, late of Hardeman County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1276) for the relief of Henry M. Green, of 

Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1277) for the relief of the estate of Andrew 
B. Conley, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee Claims. 


on War 

By Mr. PENDLETON of West Vi : A bill (H. R. 1278) 
for the relief of the late A. S. Core to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 1279) for the relief of Jo- 
siah B. Orbison—to the Commitiee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1280) for the relief of John B. Dininger—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A bill (H. R. 1281) for the relief of Henry 
Gre to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1282) for the relief of William G. McSpad- 
den—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1283) granting a pension to Frederick An- 
dros—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1284) for the relief of John Cook—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1285) to pension Adra A. Spaulding, widow 
of Justin L. Spaulding—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1286) for the relief of William H. Molby— 
to the Committee on eis Affairs. 7 

By Mr.PIGOTT: A bill (H. R. 1287) for relief of Nancy E. Day, 
administratrix of the estate of James L. Day, eoero evis the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1288) for relief of the heirs of Davis B. Bon- 
foey—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1259) granting an honorable discharge to 
William Pullman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1290) to correct the mili record of John 
Lyons, etc.—to the Committee on Military a 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1291) granting an honorable discharge to 
Christopher C. Wright—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1292) for increase of pension -of Frances P. 
Gardener—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1293) for the relief of the Dwight Hall 
to the Committee on ‘Claims, 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 1294) for increase of pension of Evilina P. 
se te set en an aan Invalid Pensions. 

80, a bi 295 snang a pension to Mrs. nes 

Ayer—to the Committee on favalid rock rae es 

Also, a bill y R. 1296) for the relief of the National New 
Haven Bank of the State of Connecticut—to the Committee on 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1297) for the relief of Andrew J. Callahan 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1298) to increase the pension of Wilbur F. 
Hendricks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3 a pension to Agnes Ayer to 
the Committee on Inval ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1300) to increase the pension of Charles D. 
Ashton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1301) for the relief of Louis H. Bristol, ad- 
ministrator—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1302) to increase sea pingos of Alexander 
E. Ingraham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1303) granting a pension to Elizabeth Love- 
land—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1304) for the relief of Charles Waterhouse 
‘© Also, a Dill (H R 1305) granting 

So, & R. 1305) granting a m to Ezra G. Bill—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. reer 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1306) granting a pension to James H. De- 
vine—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1307) for the relief of Charles T. Russell—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1398) to remove the charge of desertion 
now stan inst the name of Bartholomew Mulcahy and 
grant him an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. PENDLETON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 1309) for the 
relief of W. B. Morrow—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PEARSON: A bill (H. R. 1310) for relief of John H. 
Willis—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1311) granting a pension to Caroline Zeh 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1312) granting a pension to Andrew Maden— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1313) to increase the pension of John Scott 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1314) for the relief of Mathew S. Priest—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1315) for the relief of Battelle & Evans and 
their legal EE E the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 1316) for the relief of the estate 
of F. O. Darly, late of Vermilion Parish, La.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1317) for the relief of the estate of Charles 
Armelin, of St, Mary Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1318) for the relief of Corinne Perrett Fusi- 
lier—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill 2 1319) for the relief of John A. Sigur, of Iber- 


ville Parish, to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1320) for the relief of Pierre Breaux, of Terre- 
bonne Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1321), for the relief of Mrs. E. H. Briant, of 
Lafourche Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 1322) for relief of estate of Romain Verdin— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1323) for the relief of estate of Henry E. 
Ledet—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1324) for the relief of Mrs. Sidonie de la 
Houssaye, of Franklin, St. Mary Parish, La.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1325) for the relief of the heirs of Lesant 
Guidri, deceased, late of Lafayette Parish, La.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REYBURN: A bill (H. R. 1326) for the relief of Olivia 
and Ida Walter, children and heirs of Thomas U. Walter, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 1327) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Hannah Fowler, widow of Charles Fowler— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1328) for the relief of William B. Stokes, M. 
M. Brien, sr., Thomas Waters, and William T. Haskins—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1329) for relief of J. J. McCowan, of Lincoln 
County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under the 
act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1330) for relief of L. D. Sugg—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1331) for the relief of Joseph H. Thompson— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1332) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Richard F. Wasson, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1333) for relief of Samuel R. Sanders, of 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1334) for the relief of John N. Smith—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1335) for the relief of John G. and Carrie 
Sims and Cleveland and R. P. Webster—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1336) making an appropriation for the bene- 
fit of the Presbyterian Church at Smyrna, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1337) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Charles Anderson, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1338) for the relief of Andrew J. McNabb— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1339) for the relief of William Cunningham— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1340) for the relief of James C. Hoover, of 
Rutherford County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1341) granting a pension to Mrs. Nancy J. 
Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1342) for the relief of Charles J. Hill—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1343) for the relief of J. M. Carney, of 
Franklin County, Tenn.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1344) for the relief of the legal representa- 
8 B. B. Taylor, deceased—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1345) for the relief of Jere Webb from the 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1346) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Mrs. L. Bivens, deceased—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1347) for the relief of representatives of Wil- 
liam Tolley, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1348) making appropriation for the benefit 
of the Primitive Baptist Church at Pelham, Grundy County, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1349) for relief of N. G. Terry—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1350) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Dennis Mahoney, deceased—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1351) granting a pension to James W. Robert- 
son to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1352) for the relief of the Cumberland Pres- 
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ms. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1353) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Fan- 
nie P. Murfree—to the Committee on War ims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1354) making an appropriation for the bene- 
fit of the Presbyterian Church at 3 Tenn. —to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1355) for relief of the legal representatives 
of William Pepper, deceased - to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1356) for the relief of John W. Malone, sr., 
of Tennessee to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1357) for the relief of William H. Lyttle, of 
Murfreesboro, Rutherford County, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1358) for the relief of the estate of William 
n Todd, deceased—to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

ia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1359) for the relief of Alexander Moffitt—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1360) for the relief of the estate of Claiborne 
De Loach, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1361) for the relief of Hugh Carothers, of 
Lawrence County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims 
under theactof March 3,1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1362) for the relief of James C. Hoover, of 
Rutherford County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1363) for the relief of John Leiper—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 1364) for 
1 75 relief of Leonora J. Kennedy—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1365) for the relief of Francis Jean, of St. 
Landry Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1366) for the relief of Henrietta Bloom, of 
St. Landry Parish, La. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1367) for relief of estate of Alexander Hill 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1368) for the relief of Clarissa Bishop—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1369) for the relief of George Neck, sr., of 
Avoyelles Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1370) for the relief of the estate of Rebecca 
V. Packer to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1371) for the relief of Ben M. Lafleur, of St. 
Landry Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1372) for relief of the estate of Ludger 
Lemelle, deceased, late of St. Landry Parish, La.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1373) for the relief of Julia Gallot—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1374) for the relief of Joseph Block, of St. 
Landry Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1375) for the relief of Odon Deucatte—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1376) for the relief of Jean Pierre Lafleur, 
of Washington, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1377) for the relief of Joseph Collins, of St. 
Landry Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1378) for relief of Marcelin Lafleur, of St. 
Landry Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1379) for the relief of Martin Gullory—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also,a bill (H. R. 1380) for the relief of Louis Vauquat—to the 
Committee on War Claims. j 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1381) for the relief of Virginia MeGlough- 
n of Pointe Coupee Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1382) for the relief Lucian Males and Deno- 
phon Tu administrators estate of Emile Fagot—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1383) for the relief of A. E. and M. E. Good- 
rich—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1384) for the relief of heirs of Davis Lan- 
noux—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill = R. 1385) for the relief of W. F. Sanderson, ad- 
sone of W. W. Sanderson—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1386) for the relief of Belote Auguste Do- 
nato—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1387) for the relief of the estate of Rigobert 
ape eet of St. Landry Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1388) for the relief of Alexis Leduff—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1389) for the relief of the estate of John 
Shelton—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1390) for the relief of Alphonse Meuillon— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1391) for the relief of Jean Baptiste Rabot— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1392) for the relief of Florimand Izard—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1393) for the relief of the estate of Hilliare 
Paillett—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1394) for the relief of the estate of Benja- 
min Roach, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1395) for the relief of Victor Lastrapes, of 
St. Landry Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1396) for the relief of the estate of Charles 
Lemelle, deceased, late of St. Landry Parish, La.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Cluims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1397) for the relief of Leon Lemelle, of St. 
Landry Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1398) for the relief of George W. Munday, 
administrator to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1399) for the relief of Sarah A. Powell to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1400) for the relief of estate of Pierre Le- 
ment—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 1401) for relief of Lucien Meuillon—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1402) for relief of heirs of Francis Meuil- 
lon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 1403) for the relief of Sarah J. Vallean—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1404) for relief of heirs of Auguste Do- 
nato—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1405) for the relief of Polina Vignes—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1406) for the relief of W. W. Edwards, of 
Avoyelles Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

, a bill (H. R. 1407) for the relief of Johnson Hemphill— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1408) for the relief of heirs of Davis Lan- 
noux—to the Committee on War Claims: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1409) for the relief of the minor children of 
Moses Me Waters, deceased. late of West Feliciana Parish, La.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1410) for the relief of the estate of Horace 
C. Hills, deceased, late of East Feliciana Parish, La.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1411) for the relief of Charles P. Delee, of 
East Feliciana Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1412) for the relief of John A. Porche, of 
Pointe Coupee Parish, La., as found due by the Court of Claims 
under the act of March 3 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 1413) for the relief of Henry E. 
Rhoades—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHELL: A bill (H. R. 1414) for the relief of the heirs 
of Robert J. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1415) for the relief of Octavus A. White, 
trustee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1416) for the relief of John F. Werner—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1417) for the relief of William Wilson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1418) for the relief of the heirs and devisees 
of Henry McKee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1419) for the relief of Evalina Ann E. Fripp— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1420) for the relief of John Duncan, survi- 
vor—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1421) for the relief of the heirs of Benjamin 
Chaplin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1422) for the relief of Thomas G. White, ex- 
ecutor—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1423) for the relief of Edward M. Capers— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1424) for the relief of the heirs of Stephen 
Whitehead, deceased—to the Committeé on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1425) for the relief of William H. Connerat 
and Clarence S. Connerat—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1426) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel 
A. Nelson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1427) for the relief of the heirs of Richard 
N. Kittles, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1428) for the relief of Frederick W. Claus- 
sen—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1429) for the relief of Mortimer W. Ven- 

to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1430] for the relief of Stockton E. Slaw- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. aa for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
B. Capers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1432) for the relief of C. L. Slawson—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1433) for the relief of William Neyle Hab- 
oraban, as survivor and executor—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1434) for the relief of William R. Herron— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1435) for the relief of Louisa G. Heyward 
and others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1436) for the relief of James D. McDowall, 
administrator of William D. McDowall, deceased—to the Com- 
mittze on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1437) for relief of Francis T. Capers—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1438) for the relief of Joseph S. Baynard and 
others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1439) for the relief of Daniel T. Pope—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1440) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Weills—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1441) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
James ope sr.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1442) for the relief of the heirs of F. P. Pope, 
55 and John W. R. Pope—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1443) for the relief of the heirs of Robert W. 
Fuller to the Committe on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1444) for the relief of the heirs of John A. P. 
Scott—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 1445) for the relief of the heirs and devisees 
of John J. T. Pope—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1446) for the relief of the heirs of James B. 
Seabrook—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1447) for the relief of George W. Williams & 
Co.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1448) for the relief of Robert G. Lamar—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1449) for the relief of the heirs of George 
Jacob Huthmacher—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 1450) for the relief of the heirsof Isaac New- 
man—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIBLEY: A bill (H. R. 1451) for the relief of the legal 
e e of John Boyle, deceased—to the Committee on 
By Mr. SIMPSON: A bill (H. R. 1452) to increase the pension 

rs. Sarah M. Hadly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, à bill (H. R. 1453) granting an honorable discharge te 
James cane ora the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1454) pensioning John R. Lee—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1455) for the relief of Richard J. Rucker— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1456)for the relief of G. F. Mecklem—to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1457) granting an increase of pension for 
Louis C. Schilling—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 1458) ting apen- 
sion to Miss Mary E. Hull, dependent sister of John A. Hull, de- 
ceased, late of Company F, Eighty-first Regiment of Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, in the late war of the rebellion—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1459) for the relief of Thomas J. Smith—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1460) granting a pension to Jacob F. Bless- 
ing, late a private of Company H, ay tae Regiment of Ili- 
nois Volunteers, in the war of the rebellion—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1461) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Andrew L. Grugett, as a former member of 
Company E, Sixth Tennessee Cavalry, in the war of the rebel- 
lion, and to grant him an honorable discharge therefrom—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1462) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of James W. Cline, alias Eugene L. Smith—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1463) granting a pension to Mrs. Lucinda 
C. Wheeler, widow of John H. Wheeler—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1464) granting a pension to Robert W. 
Fitch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill 55 R. 1465) for the relief of the city of Cuiro, in 
the State of Illinois to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1466) 3 an increase of pension to James 
I. Toler—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1467) granting an increase of pension to Rev. 
Christopher C. Cash—to the Committee on Invalid Pensseons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1468) granting an increase of pension to David 
Horn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1469) granting an increase of pension to Ira 
A. Milliorn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1470) granting an-increase of pension to Ru- 
fus A. Bean—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1471) granting an honorable discharge to 
Logan Collins—to the Committee on-Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1472) to remove the charge of desertion from- 


Ts record of Stephen J. Simpson—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1473) granting a pension to Benajah Mor- 
gan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1474) for the relief of Jehu M. McClain—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1475) for the relief of Mrs. Josephine Stapleton 
Smith, Michael Peter Stapleton, and Mrs. Maggie Stapleton 
McHale, late widow and heirs of Peter Stapleton, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1476) granting a pension to Cæsar Baker— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1477) for relief of the administrator of the 
estate of Phebe Leibarger, deceased, widow of Jacob Leibarger, 
late of Company H, Twenty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teers,in the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1478) granting a pension to Thomas Joyce 
late a drummer in Company D, Second Regiment of New Yor 
Infantry, in the Florida war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, abill (H. R. 1479) granting a pension to William H. Sharp, 
late a private in Company One hundred and twentieth Reg- 
iment of Illinois Infantry Volunteers, in the war of the rebellion— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1480) for the relief of Edward A. Buder—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1481) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against Henry Casey, late a private Company K, 
Ninth Regiment of Illinois Volunteer Infantry—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1482) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the record of Frank Clements, late of Company C, Eighth Regi- 
ment Heavy Artillery (Colored), Kentucky Volunteers, in the 
war of the rebellion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1483) for the relief of Michael Bradley—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1484) to grant a pension to Blewett Bain, 
who was a teamster for the United States forces in the war with 
Mexico—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1485) for the relief of Noah W. Crane, late of 
Company F, Eighty-first Regiment of Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1486) for the relief of Mrs. Louisa Harrington, 
5 7 5 55 of Thomas Harrington, deceased—to the Committee on 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1487) to compensate George K. Kirchner 
for his stock of goods taken and destroyed by Federal soldiers in 
the year A. D. 1862—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1488) for the relief of Mariam Goodloe, widow, 
and Laura Blinn, Richard V. Goodloe, and Joseph A. Goodloe, 
children, and James H. Goodloe and Mrs. Fannie Hough, grand- 
oa ren of James Goodloe, deceased—to the Committee on 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1489) for the relief of Daniel K. Tenney—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: A bill (H. R. 1490) for the relief of Ju- 
lius C. Kloenne—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1491) for the relief of Cumberland Female 
Coego; of McMinnville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 


aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1492) for the relief of the estate of Richard 
W. Corbin, deceased, late of Hamilton County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1493) for the relief of John J. Lowery, of 
Hamilton County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1494) for the relief of James Nipper—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, abill (H. R. 1495) for the relief of James Nipper, of Cleve- 
land, Tenn.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1496) for the relief of John Masoner, assignee 
of Isaac Masoner—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1497) for the relief of the heirs or legal rep- 
resentatives of the estate of William H. Willhite, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1498) for the relief of George Ramsey—to 
the Committee on War Claims. $ 

Also (by request), a bill (H.R.1499) for the relief of R.H. Mason, 
of McMinnville, Tenn.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1500) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Iles—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1501) to relieve Thomas Whitten from the 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1502) for the relief of Agnes McIntyre, ad- 
ministratrix—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1503) granting a pension to Ann M. Green 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1504) for the relief of Miles Goforth—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1505) for the relief of James M. Grubb—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1506) for the relief of Jacob Mann, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1507) for the relief of N. R. and W. C. Car- 
son, of Santa Clara County, Cal., for property taken and used 
by the United States Army in Bradley unty, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1508) for the relief of John Redden, late of 
Company D, Tenth Tennessee Cavalry Voluntcers—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1509) for the relief of Daniel Kaylor, Ham- 
ilton County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a pill (H. R. 1510) for the relief of S. H. Fox—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1511) for the relief of the estate of Isaac 
Easterly, deceased, late of Grundy County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1512) for the relief of Slater and William 
Sowas of Hamilton County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1513) for the reliefof Thomas Fitzgibbons— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1514) for the relief of the estate of John 
Deady, dece2sed, late of Hamilton County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1515) for the relief of Capt. E. W. 
EE of Dowelltown, Tenn.—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. STALLINGS: A bill (H. R. 1516) for the relief of Sa- 
e of Conecuh County, Ala. to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1517) for the relief of Willis Darby, of Cone- 
cuh County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1518) for the relief of Mrs. F. A. Moore, of 
Montgomery, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: A bill (H. R.1519) for the relief of 
Thomas Chambers—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEVENS: A bill (H. R. 1520) for the relief of Agnes 
and Marie De Leon—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STORER (by request); a bill (H. R. 1521) for the relief of 
R. W. Scott—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 1522) to carry out cer- 
tain findings of the Quartermaster-General and the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1523) for the relief of William J. Poite- 
vant—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1524) for the relief of the estate of Landon 
B of Amite County, Miss. — to the Committee on War 

ms. : 

Also, a bill (H. R.1525) for the relief of the estate of Isaac 
z ones, of Adams County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: A bill (H. R. 1526) for the re- 
lief of Capt. W. J. Kountz—to the Committse on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1527) to increase the pension of George J. 
Bond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 1528) for the relief 
of Nathaniel McKay—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1529) for the relief of George W. Quintard— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill H. R. 1530) for the relief of Thomas F. Rowland 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1531) for the relief of George M. Clapp—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1532) for the relief of John Baker Roach 
and William Futhey McPherson, executors of John Roach, de- 
ceased, to pay balance due on the United States steamer Dol- 
phin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1533) for the relief of Carr, Rogers & Co.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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r Also, (by request), a bill (H. R.1534) for the relief of Louis D. 
Allen—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, ã bill (H. R. 1535) for the relief of J. W. Knox, of Carroll 
County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1536) for the relief of Susan B. Champem, of 
Fulton’ County, Ky.—to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R.1537) for the relief of Robert Carder to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 1538) for the relief of Lysander H. Jennings, 
of Green County, Mo.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill ( we 1539) for the relief of David H. Hildebrand, 
of Shelby County, Tenn., asfound due by the Court of Claims 
under the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committeeon War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1540) for relief of estate of William Mc- 
Gran ‘of Madison County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


Claim: 
u a bill (H. R. 1541) for relief of estate of John T. Raw- 
deceased, late of Adams County, Miss. —to the Committee 
5 ar Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1542) for the relief of Patrick J. Finley, of 
Adams County, Miss. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1543) for the relief of William M. Fussell, of 
Lauderdale County, Ala., formerly of TishomingoCounty, Miss.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1544) for the relief of Edward D. Pickett, of 
Sequatchie County, Tenn.—to the Committee on- War Claime. 

so, a bill (H. R.1545) for the relief of William Line, of Jef- 
ferson Coun anty, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STORER (by request): A bill (H. R. 1546) for the reljef 
of sores: K. McLean, widow oi the late Lieut. Col. Nathaniel H. 
McLean—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1547) for the relief of the Berdan Firearms 
Manufacturing E COPAR Ag the Committee on Patents. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1548) for the relief of William D. 
Bangs, granting him an honorable discharge—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRAIT: A bill i R. 1549) for the relief of James 
Stroup, of Union County, S. C.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. v 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1550) for the relief of R. M. Patrick, of 
Union Count 7 S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1551) for the relief of R. D. Alexander, of 
Union Count; 7 S. C. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1552) for the relief of James McKeown, of 
Union County, S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1553) for the relief of John Smith, of Union 
County, S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1554) for the relief of Washington McKeown, 
of Union County, S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1555) for the relief of John L. McKeown, of 
Union County S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill ae a 1556) for the relief of William Lockhart, of 
Union County, § C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, & HI. R. 1557) for the relief of John Service, of Dnion 
County, S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1558) for the relief of Peyton B. Love, of 
Union County, S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1559) for the relief of Sallie Smith, of Union 
County, S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, abill (H. R. 1560) for the relief of Isaac Patrick, of Union 
County, S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1561) for the relief of Jeff. Smith, of Union 
County, S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1562) for the relief of Columbus Roberts, of 
Union County, S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill 5 R. 1563) for the relief of Dr. Joseph Gaffny, of 
Union Coun C.—to the Committee of War Claims. 

Also, a bil ‘EL. R. 1564) for the relief of the estate of Isaac 
Peeler, deceased, late of Union County, S. C.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1565) for the relief of James G. Love, of 
Union County, S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1566) for the relief of M. M. Montgomery, of 
Union Count, 55 S. C. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1587) for the relief of A. O. AS ATER of Union 
County, S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1568) for the relief of y White, of 
Union County, S. C.—to the Committee on War view W 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1569) for the relief of A. J. Byars, of Union 
County S. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By r. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 1570) for relief 
of the legal representatives of Robert R. Vandiver, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 157 I/ for the relief of Robert E. Morgan—to 
the Commitiee on War Claims. 


9 a bili (H. R. 1572) for the relief of Wiiliam H. Neal—to 
he Committee on Mili Affairs. 

5 u bill (H. R. 1573) for the relief of the trustees of Isaac 
R. Trimble—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1574) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of James S. Powell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1515) for the relief of Helen Larned—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1576) for ries relief of Jameg Herron—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1577) for the relief of Samuel E. Gittings, 
administrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1578) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Henry W. Freedley, late major in 3 United States 
Army to the Committee on Military Affai 

8 a bill (H. R. 1579) for the relief of Saab I. Cohen and J 

Renae h Mordecai—to the Committee on Claims. 
r. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 1580) for the relief of Gen. 
ee J. T. Dana—to the Committee on aulas Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1581) granting a pension to French W. 
Thornhill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 1582) for the relief 
of John G. Eigenman and John Biedenkopf—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1583) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Larkin T. Robinson—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1584) for the relief of Henry Gumberts, sr.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1585) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. Le Masters—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1586) to correct the date of muster of Rosalvo 
B. Brazelton as second lieutenant of Com pany D, Forty-second 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

W a bill (H. R. 1587) to pension Josiah Brown to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1588) for the relief of Andrew J. Ricketts— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1589) for the relief of Louis Pelham—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1590) for the improvement of the harbor at 
the city of Evansville, Ind., and appropriating $50,000 there- 
for—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1591) for the improvement of the Ohio River 
between the mouth of Green River, in the State of Kentucky, and 
the City of Evansville, in the State of Indiana, and to appropri- 
ate $100,000 therefor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 1592) to correct 
the muster roll of William H. Nelson in the First Tennessee 
Volunteer Infantry and in the Fifth Tennessee Volunteer Cav- 
alry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1593) for the relief of A, S. Johnson, admin- 
istrator « of ee Johnson, deceased—to the Committee on 

ar 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1594) for the relief of me estate of William 
D. O’Brien—to the Committee on War Claim 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1595) for the relief of Col. S. K. N. Patton 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1596) for the relief of Nelson MeLaughlin 
to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill H. R. 1597) for the relief of Jesse P. Hartman— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1598) for the relief of William M. Henry 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1599) for the relief of Stokely D. Brooks— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1600) paliit nsion to G. W. Oliver, of 
3 County, Tenn. —to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


e a, bill (H. R. 1601) for the relief of William Gange to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1602) granting a pension to Jesse P. Hart- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1603) for the relief of W. R. Price to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1604) for the relief of Mary E. Simerley— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1605) for the relief of William H. Nave— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1606) for the relief of William H. Roberson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1607) for the relief of Lewis F. Self—to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1608) for the relief of the estate of William 
D. O’Brien—to the Committee on War Claims. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1609) granting a pension to Thomas Pem- 
berton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1610) to authorize the n of War to 
place on the rolls of Company B, Eighth Tennessee Cavalry, the 
name of John M. Collier—to the Committee on Military irs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1611) granting a pension to Mary A. Jones— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1612) for the relief of L. H. Goodwin and R. 
E. Goodwin—to the Committes on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1613) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Joseph Henderson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1614) for the relief of Elisha P. Coffee—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1615) granting a pension to John B. Walker 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1616) for the relief of Caty Jones, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of William Irvin, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1617) granting a pension to Susan Fields, 
widow of Jason Fields—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1618) granting a pension to Calvin R. Jones, 
of Washington County, Tenn.—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1619) for the relief of Jesse P. Hartman—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1620) granting a pension to Eveline Camp- 
bell, widow of Hiram Campbell, Company I, Eighth Tennessee 
Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1621) for the relief of J. W. Divine, admin- 
istrator of J. G. Newlee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1622) for the relief of J. E. Denny, of Haw- 
kins County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1623) for the relief of Mrs. Catharine R. 
Shelton, Bristol, Tenn.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1624) for the relief of George Jackson, of 
Grainger se Tenn.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 1625) for the relief of James Allen—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1626) for the relief of Charles M. Gourley, 
of Tennessee—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1627) granting a pension to Samuel Cloyd, 
of Tennessee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1628) for the relief of Robert Stone—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1629) for the relief of Nelson McLaughlin— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1630) for the relief of John K. Miller—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1631) for the relief of William M. Henry— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1632) for the relief of Solomon S. Cross- 
white—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1633) for the relief of A. S. Johnson, ad- 
ministrator of Thomas Johnson, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1634) for the relief of John M. Holt—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1635) for the relief of George T. Larkin—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1636) for relief of Samuel Hicks—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1637) granting a pension to Margaret Mathes, 
widow of William Mathes, of Tennessee—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1638) granting a pension to Alfred T. More- 
land, of Johnson County, Tenn.—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1639) granting a pension to Eliza Gilbert— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1640) for relief of Isaac H. Diehl—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1641) for relief of the estate of Jane W. 
Cannon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1642) granting a pension to William Davy 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1643) granting a pension to certain East Ten- 
nesseeans engaged in the secret service of the United States dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion—tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1644) to amend the mili record of certain 
enlisted men of the war of the rebellion named therein, and for 
other pur- —to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1645) for the relief of William R. Miller 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


* 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1646) granting a pension to Catherine Vaughn 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1647) for the relief of the estate of S. K. N. 
Patton, deceased—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 164) for the relief of Andrew C. Fondren, 
of Washington County, Tenn.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1649) for the relief of Lewis White—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1650) for the relief of Elizabeth Burke—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R.1651) increasing the pension of Nancy Jones, 
a Revolutionary pensioner; certificate No. 2989—to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1652) for the relief of John R. Welborn—ta 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1653) for the relief of John M. Holt—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1654) to amend the record of Capt. Thomas 
H. Reeves, United States Army, retired—to the Committze on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1655) for the relief of the heirs of James A 
Galbreaith—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R.1656) for the relief of Elzira Hamilton, of 
Claiborne County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims un- 
der the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1657) for the relief of Alexander Cawood—te 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 1658) for the relief of Henry W. 
Long—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1659) for the relief of A, C. Kerr, of Patter- 
son Bluffs, Logan County, Ark.—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1660) for the relief of L.J. Lawrence—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1661) for the relief of Elvy Brewer, of Saline 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1662) for the relief of the estate of Charles 
Labell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1663) for the relief of Samuel Evans—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1664) for relief of estate of Joshua Hill 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 1665) for the relief of Soloman 
Lusk—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TRACEY: A bill (H. R. 1666) granting a pension to 
James Drew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1667) for the relief of John V. Behan, ad- 
ministrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1668) for the relief of John F. Mount—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1669) for the relief of John H. Larkin—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1670) for the relief of Michael Guilfoy—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1671) to increase the pension of Matilda R. 
Schoonmaker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1672) for the relief of Saxe Brothers—to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1673) granting a pension to Emma S. Cas- 
sidy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1674) for the relief of the executrix of R. A. 
Francis—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1675) for the relief of Thomas C, Ellison—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1676) for the relief of Daniel Leary—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1677) for the relief of Mrs. Catherine Le- 
maire—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1678) to remove the charge of desertion ` 
against John J. Kinsella, alias John „and authorizing his 
honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1679) for the relief of Richard Oulahan—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1680) granting a pension to Nora Bacon—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1681) granting a pension to Harriet N. 
Keeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1682) to grant a pension to Elizabeth Slaw- 
"Also, a bill (EL. 1689) granting a persion to Mary Elizabeth 

SO, a i gran a pension to Elizabet 
Murray to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1684) granting a pension to Teresa O'Brien— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1685) for the relief of Leonard Appleby—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1686) granting a pension to Margaret Eng- 
lish—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1687) for relief of Abram Groat—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1688) granting a pension to Patience H. 
Turnbull—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1689) incressing the pension of Catherine S. 
Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1690) for relief of John McNeil—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1691) for relief of George Campbell—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1692) granting a pension to Julia Burke— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1693) granting a pension to Catherine 
Welch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 1694) for the relief of the 
heirs of Sarah N. Randolph, of Virginia—to the Committee on 
the Library. 

Also, a bin (H. R. 1695) to reimburse the trustees of the 
Presbyterian Church at McDowell, State of Virginia—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1696) for the relief of Martin Garber, of 
Augusta County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1697) for the relief of Abraham Stover, 
Augusta County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1698) for the relief of the estate of George 
W. Taylor, deceased, Augusta County, Va.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1699) for the relief of Amanda Lam, admin- 
istratrix of the estate of James Lam, deceased, of Rockbridge 
County, Va. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1700) for the relief of James W. Smith, of 
Augusta County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

‘Alte, a bill (H. R. 1701) for the rel ef of Mrs. S. M. Cale, of 
Augusta County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1702) for the relief of David W. Speck, of 
A ta County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

, a bill (H. R. 1703) for the relief of William Crosby, of 
Augusta County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

„abill (H. R. 1704) for the relief of James A. Sn der, 
executor of Jacob Snyder, deceased, of Augusta County, Va.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 1705) for the relief of Adele L. 
Du , of Hale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 1706) for the relief of Mrs. L. J. Harville, 
of Dallas County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1707) for the relief of Mrs. S. F. Prestridge, 
of Selma, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1708) for the relief of Miss A. C. Roach, of 
Selma, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TYLER: A bill (H. R. 1709) for the relief of Samuel 
Marsh—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1710) for the relief of the residuary lega- 
tees of Mark Davis, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1711) authorizing and directing a survey of 
branch of Elizabeth River, Virginia, called Deep Creek, and 
to improve the same—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: A bill (H. R. 1712) for the relief of 
D. à. Griffith—to the Committee on Claims. 

‘Also, a bill(H. R. 1713) granting a pension to Marilla Tenney— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 1714) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah Weedon—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARNER (by request): A bill (H. R. 1715) granting 
an increase of pension to Frank Traynor—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 4 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1716) granting a pension to Ellen Carney— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 1717) granting a pension to Eliza Holmes— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 1718) for the removal of the charge of de- 
sertion against Thomas Bird—to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fai 


airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1719) for the relief of Alexander Watts—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1720) for the relief of Charles Gallagher, of 
New York, and torefer his claims to the Court of Claims for ad- 
judication—to the Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R.1721) for the relief of John Mills—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1722) for the relief of Charles Conley—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 1723) for the relief of Clara A. Graves, Lewis 
Smith Lee, Florence P. Lee, Mary S. Sheldon, and Elizabeth 
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Smith, heirs of Lewis Smith, deceased—to the Committee on 
Claims. 


By Mr. WASHINGTON: A bill (H. R. 1724) for relief of the 
book agents of the Methodist Episcopal Church South—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1725) granting a pension to Mary Ann Laf- 
ferty—to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1726) granting a pension to William Luton— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1727) granting a pension to Sarah J. Mal- 
lory—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1728) granting a pension to Joel Harris—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1729) increasing the pension of Daniel Bir- 
chett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1730) for the relief of A. W. Wills, adminis- 
trator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1731) for the relief of Payne, James & Co.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1732) for the relief of Cummings, Doyle & Co. 
and Doyle & Co.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1733) for the relief of D. W. and Minna H. 
Glassie, and ee O. Nash—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1734) for the relief of Mrs. Jane L. Taylor— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1735) for relief of the book agents of the 
eee Episcopal Church South—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1736) for the relief of the estate of Andrew 

J. Duncan, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1737) for the relief of Elizabeth J. Cleveland, 

of Davidson County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1788) for the relief of R. N. Drake—to the 

Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1739) for the relief of the county of Davidson, 

Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 1740) for the relief of Sarah A. Page—to the 

Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1741) for the relief of the city of Nashville, 

Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1742) for the relief of the trustees of Stewart 

ee Montgomery County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1743) for the relief of the Protestant Epis- 

copal Church of St. Paul, at Franklin, Tenn.—to the Committee 

on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1744) granting a pension to James Hick- 
man—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1745) increasing the pension of William 
Peay—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Biss, a bill (H. R. 1746) granting a pension to Martha A. 
Hughes—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 1747) for the 
relief of the estate of Marius B. Cawthon, deceased, late of Mad- 
ison County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1748) granting additional pension 
to James W. Carmody—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1749) for the relief of Andrew J. Esslinger, 
of Madison County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1750) for the relief of Calvin S. Hill, of 
Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1751) for the relief of the heirs of James H. 
Ware—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1752) for the relief Dr. Green P. McAfee— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1753) for the relief of the estate of John T. 
Yeatman, late of Madison County, Ala.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1754) for the relief of the estate of Alexander 
Johnson, deceased, late of Madison County, Ala.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1755) for the relief of Bettie Linder, admin- 
istratrix of B. Franks, deceased, of Lauderdale County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1756) for the relief of James M. Hankins— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1757) for the relief of the estate of Alexan- 
der F. Perryman, deceased, late of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1758) for the relief of the estate of Josiah 
Jackson, of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1759) for the relief of the estate of John R. 
Bigelow—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1760) for the relief of Ami Simmons—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1761) for the relief of J. W. Miller—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1762) for the relief of Francis Wilkes, of 
Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1763) for the relief of Margaret J. Parks, of 
Jackson County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1764) for the relief of the estate of Mills 
Jenkins, deceased, late of Madison County, Ala.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1765) for the relief of the estate of John H. 
Swift, deceased, late of Madison County, Ala.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1766) for the relief of Samuel Washington, 
of Madison County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1767) for the relief of Susan K. Bennett 
(formerly Phipps), of Madison County, Ala.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1768) for the relief of the estate of William 
8 deceased, late of Madison County, Ala. —to the 

mmittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1769) for the relief of the legal heirs of J. J. 
Donegan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1770) for relief of heirs of Samuel H. Alli- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1771) for the relief of the estate of Alfred 

: Hambrick, deceased, late of Madison County, Ala.—to the Com- 

mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1772) granting an honorable discharge to 
Jesse Roberts—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1773) for the relief of John S. Tate—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1774) for the relief of Edmond MeWilliams— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1775) to remove the po Sson disabilities of 
Caleb Huse—to the Committee on the Ju et 

Also, a bill Nee R. 1776) for the relief of A. R. Campbell, ad- 
ministrator of estate of Josiah Springer—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1777) for the relief of Jasper N. Parker—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1778) to pension Martha Parsons—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1779) for the relief of Thomas J.Scruggs— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1780) for the relief of Nancy J. Watkins— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1781) for the relief of Mrs. Camila Tills— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1782) for the relief of the Masonic Lodge of 
Tuscumbia, Colbert County, Ala.—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1783) for the relief of P. S. Townsend—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1784) for the relief of Polly Scott—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1785) for the relief of James M. Bradford, of 
Morgan County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1786) for the relief of the heirs of Dr. Na- 
than Fietcher—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1787) to refer the claim against the United 
States of the trustees of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
of Athens, Limestone County, Ala., to the Court of Claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1788) for the relief of Silas M. Garrison—to 

the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1789) to refer the claim against the United 
States of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Huntsville, Ala., 
to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1790) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Samuel M. Weaver, administrator of the 
estute of George W. Yuckley, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1791) for the relief of Mrs. Emily C. Dick- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1792) for the relief of Jesse B. Morgan—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1793) for the relief of Mrs. Bathsheba Gor- 
don—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1794) for the relief of William S. Morgan— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1795) for the relief of Jesse Bennett—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1796) for the relief of John A. Bates—to the | 


Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1797) for the relief of Mrs. Molisa O. Wake- 


field—to the Committee on War Clai 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1798) for the relief of Conrad H. and E. Au- 
gust Albes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1799) for the relief of Alonzo H. Richards— 
to the Committee on War Claims. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1800) for the relief of Richard Crompton— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1801) for the relief of Mary P. Wade—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1802) for the relief of Amanda M. Wade— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1803) for the relief of Octavia A. Otey—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1804) for the relief of Robert Hamlet- to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1805) for the relief of A. B. Mayhew—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1805) for the relief of Albert A. Baker—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1807) for the relief of Martha A. Teters—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1808) for the relief of Willis Smith—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1809) for the relief of David Vincent—to 
‘the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1810) for the relief of Peter Branch—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1811) for the relief of Benjamin Carter—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1812) for the relief of George W Howell— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1813) for the relief of John J. Upham—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1814) for the relief of Moses Smith—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1815) for the relief of George W. Stutts, of 
Lauderdale County, Ala., as found due by the Court of Claims 
eee the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1816) for the relief of Dr. James W. Stewart 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1817) to change the military record of James 
Oliver—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1818) to correct the record of John Andrew 
Reid—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1819) to correct the military record of James 
McGee—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1820) for removal of charge of desertion from 
Anderson Malone—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R.1821) to remove charge of desertion from 
Jackson Burlison—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1822) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John W. Dickson—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

so, a bill (H. R. 1823) for the relief of H. B. Wilson, admin- 
istrator of the estate of William Tinder, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1824) for the relief of Rev. E. J. Stockton, a 
soldier of the Florida war—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1825) to correct the record of Milligan Fos- 
sett—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1826) for the relief of John J. Brown—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1827) for the relief of Thomas W. White 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1828) for the relief of John T. Green—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1829) for the relief of Charles A. Hall—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1830) for the relief of Peter Crenshaw—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1831) for the relief of Henry Jackson—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1832) for the relief of William G. Tidwell— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1833) for the relief of David Wilbanks—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1834) for the relief of Anderson Wilhite—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1835) for the reliefof Aaron Wilhite—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1836) for the relief of Joseph Thibesaud—to 
| the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1837) for the relief of Mrs. Mary L. Clemens— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1838) granting a pension to Mrs. Talitha 
Oliver—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1839) granting a ion to Mrs. Rebecca 
Livingston—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1840) to grant a pension to Susan Bryant— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1841) for the relief of Lee Butler & Co.—to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1842) to increase the pension of Margaret 
E. Merrill—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1843) to change the military record of Lieut. 
George B. McFaul—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1844) to appropriate 8500 to pay balance of 
rent of court building in Huntsville, Ala., for the year 1888—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1845) to correct an error made by the regis- 
ter and receiver of the land office at Huntsville, Ala.—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1846) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Farmer and Jeremiah Farmer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1847) for the relief of Elijah T. Myers, late a 

rivate of Company G, Second Regiment of Missouri Volunteer 
8 the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1848) for the relief of Henry A. F. Worth— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1849) for the relief of William A. Goad, late 
a private of Company H, First Regiment of Alabama and Ten- 
nessee Independent Vedette Volunteer Cayalry—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1850) for the relief of Sarah E. Lentz—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1851) for the relief of Sallie K. Lawing— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1852) for the relief of Jacob Holzknecht— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1853) increasing the pension of Mrs. Mary 
E. Hicks—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1854) to correct the military record of Alfred 
Karlin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1855) for the relief of A. H. Keller—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1856) for the relief of James M. Hankins—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1857) for the relief of Eliza P. Wharton—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1858) granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah 
Russ - to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1859) for the relief of Agnes Marshall—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1860) for the relief of T. W. Townsend and 
wife—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1861) granting a pension to Mrs. Tabitha 
Hankins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1862) for the relief of Matthew B. Nale—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1863) granting a pension to Mrs. Mima 
Brewer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1864) for the relief of James L. Northeut— 
to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1865) for the relief of Harriet 
C. Hunter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1866) for the relief of Richard 
W. Johnson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1867) for the improvement of the Tennessee 
River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1868) for the relief of Addison M. Copen to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 1869) to remove charge of de- 
sertion t Jacob M. Hamburger—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1870) for relief of Joseph Carrol—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1871) for relief of Washington Horton—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 1872) for the 
relief of Mary E. Buckey, of Randolph County, W. Va—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1873) for the relief of George W. Graham 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1874) for the relief of Edward Tearney, of 
Jefferson County, W. Va—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R 1875) for the relief of Howard F. Smallwood, 
of Jefferson County, W. Va—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 1876) for the 
relief of Franklin Sessions—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1877) for the relief of Mary A. Dougherty 
and Marshall Davis, of Yazoo County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1878) for the relief of William T. Roberts, 
heir at law of Mitchell Roberts, deceased, late of Scott County, 
Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1879) for the relief of L. B. F. Champion— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1880) for the relief of Margaret Champion— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1881) for the relief of estate of J. J. Galtney— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WISE: A bill (H. R. 1882) for the relief of Isaac Dav- 
Sopot and others, citizens of Virginia—to the Committee on 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1883) for the relief of Richard Fox—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1884) for the relief of Mrs. C. N. Graves—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1885) for the relief of John M. Blanken- 
ship—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1885) for the relief of John Bowers, of Hen- 
rico County, Va. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 1887) for the relief of 
pe ae D. Magill, of Danville, Pa.—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1888) to place upon the pension roll of the 
United States the name of Sarah H. Ent, of Bloomsburg, Colum- 
bia County, Pa.—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1889) to place the name of John C. Fruit 
upon the pansan rolls—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1890) to place upon the sion roll the name 
of William H. Lord—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODARD: A bill (H.R. 1891) for the relief of Mrs. 
aie Rawls, of Greene County, N. C.—to the Committee on 

ims, 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, September 7, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journalof yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO COLUMBIA RIVER NAVIGATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War transmitting, in response toa 
resolution of August 31, 1893, a report of the Board of ineers 
appointed under the provisions of the river and harbor act of 
July 13, 1892, to resxamine the obstructions to na tion in the 
Columbia River from the navigable waters thereof below Three 
Mile ee to the navigable waters above Celilo Falls; which 
was read. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the report be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
printed? 

8 * The maps accompanying the report should be 
printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair calls the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that the maps are very large. The letter 
of transmittal, with the accompanying report, will be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce, in accordance with 
the suggestion of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LPH. I think the maps should be printed also, as 
thoy form a part of any scheme proposed for the improvement. 

The VICE- RESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing enrolled joint resolutions, which had previously received 
the signature of the S er of the House of Representatives: 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 6) to make the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, 1893, a holiday within the District of Columbia; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 7) to permit the use of certain en- 
signs, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and its 
approaches, September 18, 1893. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Consoli- 
dated Steel and Wire Company, of Chicago, III., praying for the 
imm diate repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Chicago (III.) Jew- 


Does the Senator desire the maps 


elers’ Association, praying for the repeal of the silver- has- 
ing clause of the 8 Sherman law: which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I presenta petition numerously signed by 
business men of Durango, one of the largest and hitherto 
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most rous cities in Colorado, praying for the immediate 
re of the McKinley tariff act. it is signed by every business 


man of the town. The form of the petition used is the printed 
form sent out by the „praying for the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act. I notice that the words 
„purchasing clause of Sherman silver“ are erased, and ‘“‘McKin- 
ley tariff” inserted in their place. I move that the petition be 
referred to the Committee on Finance, : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. I reintroduced at the present session a bill 
which Lintroduced at the last session of Congress, and which was 
reported favorably by the Committee on Public dsand passed 
the Senate, to refund to homestead and preémption settlers upon 
even sections within railroad land grants forfeited to the Gov- 
ernment, where the road has not been built, $1.25 per acre who 
have paim $2.50 per acre. The bill is now pending before the 
Committee on Public Lands, and I present a number of petitions 
signed by sundry citizens of Oregon, praying for its N 1 
move that the petitions be referred to the Committee on Public 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN. I present a pened form of petition sent out 
from New York to the small banks of the West, signed by citi- 
zens of Paxton, Nebr., praying for the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman silver act. I move that the petition lie 
on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. QUAY presented a memorial of Shaw's Landing Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, No. 164, of Cochranton, Pa., remonstrat- 
ing against any alteration whatever in the medium of exchange 
or increase of the national debt; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMDEN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wheeling, W. Va., praying for the unconditional re of the 
silyer-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which 
was ordered tolie on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of W. S. Moody and 39 
other citizens of Norwalk, Conn., praying for the unconditional 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law: which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. BUT presented the petition of Mr. W. G. Smith and 
49 other citizens of Bamberg, S. C., pray for the repeal of 
the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called S law; which 


was ordered to lie on the table. 
SAMUEL COLLINS. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 411) for the relief of Samuel Collins, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. CAREY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 867) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to p certain ; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. LODGE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 868) to amend 
an act to prevent counterfeiting; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DIXON introduced a bill (S. 869) to amend section 5 of 
the act approved June 18, 1878, entitled “An act to organize the 
Life-Sa Service;” which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 870) authoriziug the 
issue of a patent to the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
for certain lands on the Omaha Indian Reservation for school 
purposes; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
e as dang papers, referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 

r 


S. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 871) to authorize the Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad Company of Virginia to extend its 
line of road into and within fhe District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS (by uest) introduced a bill (S. 872) to make 
service connections with water mains and sewers in the District 
of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. QUAY introduced & bill (S.873) for the relief of Capt. 
Robert McClermont; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
ne accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Military 


airs. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 27) to amend 
the act, approved April 25, 1890, relating to the admission of ar- 
ticles intended for the World’s Columbian Exposition; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HUNTON. I suppose the joint resolution should be re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on the Quadro-Centennial, 


Mr. HARRIS. From the title of the joint resolution, I think 
it should be referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. HUNTON. Itissuggested that the jointresolution should 
be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS. It should be referred to that committee if its 
object is to allow articles intended for the World's Columbian 
Sa ea to be imported free of duty. 

r. HUNTON. That is the object of the joint resolution. 

Mr.-HARRIS. Then it should go to the Committee on Fi- 


nance. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


MAPLE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


Mr. WOLCOTT submitted the following resolution; which 
was read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 
Senate what sums have been paid as bounties on maplesugar, under the law 
of October 14. 1890, since the passage of that act, giving su ents in 
—— years, and showing the States in which such payments have been 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Task for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution, unless the financial situation is such that it ought to 
go to the Finance Committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado asks 
for the present consideration of the resolution just read. Is there 
objection? 

Ir. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator from Colorado 
that perhaps he had better include all sugars as well as maple 
sugar, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I suggest to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that I am able to 8 55 my own resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have nodoubt the Senator is. .Lobject 
to the further consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The resolution is objected to, and 
it goes over under the rule, 


ENFORCEMENT OF CHINESE EXCLUSION ACTS. 


* 
Mr. WHITE of California submitted the following resolution; 
which was read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby requested to inform 
the Senate to what extent the appropriations he-etofore made for the en- 
forcement of the Chinese exclusion acts have been expended, and what por- 
tion of the funds so appropriated are now available, and whether in his opin- 
ion it is necessary thata further 4) tion be made by Congress inorder 
to carry out the provisions of said acts, and if so, what amount will be re- 
quired for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. WHITE of California, Lask for the immediate consid- 
eration of the resolution. I do not apprehend any Senator will 


object to it. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 
N HOAR. Let the resolution be again read for informa- 
n. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam in favor of the resolution, As is known, 
I have introduced a bill appropriating half a million dollars for 
the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion acts, which has been 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and will be con- 
sidered very soon. It transpired the other day in debate that 
$23,000 of the appropriation made for the last fiscal year was 
not expended and therefore it went back into the Treasury. 

I observe in this morning’s dispatches that Judge Ross, of the 
southern district of California, has made an order for the depor- 
tation of a Chinese laborer who was in this country before the 
passage of the registration act and who failed to register and 
made no 8 to 5 7 did aot register. Although it is 
stated that the Attorney-General notified the district attorney 
that the money which been appropriated was needed for 
other purposes and could not be expended for the deportation of 
Chinese who have not registered, Judge Ross holds that the At- 
torney-General can not divide the fund and can not designate 
whether the fund shall be expended for this or that purpose 
which is in execution of the law. This i men what I said 
the other day, that this is a question which must be taken up 
and considered by Congress and can not be trifled with. 

I see the dispatches also state that immediately after the de- 
cision of Judge Ross, in a case evidently not brought by the 
Government, but brought by outside parties, a hundred ap- 
plications were made to have Chinese deported who had not 
certificates. So the law is about to be executed in some way in 
southern California, and I presume in other districts in the 
country, and it will be necessary for the Administration to de- 
termine what course shall be pursued in regard to the execution 
of the law. 

Mr. HOAR. Itseems to me that the resolution should prob- 
ably be addressed to the Attorney-General and not to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. As I understand it, there are two in- 
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quiries embraced in the resolution, One is how much of the 


appropriation remains unexpended. That, of course, will appear 
i The Treasury Department, but it will appear by report or in- 
formation from the Attorney-General’s Office. So the Attorney- 
General will have that information as well as the Secretary of 
the Treasury. . 

But the latter part, which I suppose is the important and 
grave part of the resolution, which asks for an estimate of the 
amount necessary to be appropriated to enforce the law, is a 
matter wholly within the cognizance of the Attorney-General’s 
Office, in whose Department all the proceedings for the enforce- 
ment of the law come, as I suppose. Therefore it seems to me 
the resolution should be addressed to the Attorney-General. 

Mr. HALE. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that while it is true the information comes from the Attorney- 
General’s Department, the estimates from all the Departments 
are sent to Congress by the Treasury Department. No head of 
a Department, neither the Attorney-General, nor the Secretary 
of the Interior, nor any Cabinet officer, except the Secretary of 
the Treasury, sends an estimate to Congress. All of those esti- 
mates come through the Treasury Department. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatis true of the general estimates made under 
the provisions of law and the usages, but this is a request. Al- 
though estimates are made in the first instance by the various 
Departments to the Treasury and communicated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to Congress, this is a direct request to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to give his opinion as to how much it 
will cost to enforce a certain law under the direction of the At- 
torney-General. There is no provision of law giving the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a right to get that information from the 
Attorney-General. He will not have it under the general rule 
until the time for the regular estimates comes around. 

Mr. HALE. As I listened to the resolution the request is not 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall furnish information—— 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, it is exactly that. 

Mr. HALE. But as I heard it—— 

* Mr. WHITE of California. Will the Senator be kind enough 
to speak a little louder? I should like to hear what is said on 
the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. HALE. ‘Estimate,’ I think, is the word used. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the resolution be read again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. That is information which if itis to be furnished 
to us in advance of the ordinary estimates is wholly within the 
knowledge of the Attorney-General, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury can have no cognizance of it whatever. He will be 
obliged to reply that there is nothing in his Department to show 
how much will be required. 

Mr. HALE. Itis not a very essential thing, of course; it is 
purely technical; but I call the Senator's attention to the fact, 
which Senators generally understand, that the Treasury Depart- 
ment is the avenue through which Congress receives informa- 
tion as to what money is wanted for any purpose. 

If an inquiry is sent to any other Department the rule and the 
courtesy between Departments is such that it comes to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Treasury. That is a sort. of clear- 
ing house for all claims for money that come to Congress. Tech- 
nically, I have no doubt the Senator from California was right 
in framing his resolution, and thatthe Secretary of the Treasury 
should furnish the information. It is not a matter of any great 
importance, one way or the other; I only call theattention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the fact. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the resolution go over. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I desire to say that I have had 
some communication with the Departments concerning this mat- 
ter, and if the Senator from Massachusetts will listen to me I 
think I can explain it to his satisfaction. I have been informed 
that the informationis in the Treasury Department and that the 
Treasury Department will have no difficulty in responding to the 
terms of the resolution, whereas the A korpa amar pes would, 
under the circumstances, have considerable difficulty in doing so. 
Hence the resolution in its present form is not such as will em- 
barrass any of the Departments—of that I can assure the Sena- 
tor, nor will it lead to any apparent discourtesy or desire on 
their part to have the resolution altered in the slightesf degree. 
So I trust it may not be objected to. 

tae vti Let the resolution go over that we may see just 
what it is. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me 
to make a single suggestion? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. So far as the statement as to the amount of 
moneys appropriated and the amount of moneys expended is con- 
cerned, that information is already in the Treasury Department 
and it will require no time or trouble whatever to communicate 


it. Inregard to the opinion called for as to the amount of 
money which will be required to execute the law for the present 
fiscal year, that is a matter which in any event must be a mere 
ess, a mere estimate, and it isa magéter which the Attorney- 
neral can better estimate than the Secretary of the Treasury. 

As I stated the other day, the 3 with which the law of 
May 5, 1892, can be executed will copon upon the ability of the 
zourts which have jurisdiction of litigation arising under the 
act to dis of other necessary business, which, of course, 
must be disposed of, and in addition to dispose of cases brought 
before them for the deportation of Chinese. It can be said if 
100,000 Chinese laborers or 50,000 Chinese laborers are to be de- 
ported in a year it will take so much money to do it: but that is 
an 1 thing. The Chinese can not be deported until 
there is a judgment of the courts that they shall be deported and 
provision is made for their deportation. Consequently, the actual 
amount necessary to expend for the purpose of enforcing the law 
ae Sy as the courts can dispose of the cases is not necessa- 
rily.large. 

But in any event it is a mere guess, Nobody can tell in ad- 
vance how many cases the Federal courts on the Pacific coast 
can dis of before the 30th of next June in addition to the 
other business on their dockets which must be disposed of. I 
say itisa mere guess, no matter who makes it, whether it be the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Attorney-General; but the At- 
torney-General has better facilities to determine the amount re- 
quired than the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. HOAR. The resolution is also detective in addressing a 
request to the Secretary of the 8 It is the universal 
88 of the Senate when such resolutions are addressed to a 

partment and not to the President to have a direction given. 
I think, therefore, it had better go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There isobjection. The resolution 
will go over under the rule. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I should like to state that I shall 
be necessarily absent during the remainder of the present week, 
and the objection will throw the resolution over to next week. 
I simply desire to bring the information before the Senate; but 
1 the resolution will have to go over under the objec- 

on. ° 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed and 
the Calendar is in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Task that the resolution of the Senator 
from California, instead of ‘‘ requested,” read directed.“ 

Mr. WHITE of California. Of course I have no objection to 
that moditication. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then I ask that it may be printed, so that 
we shall have it before us to-morrow morning wien it comes up 
in the Senator’s absence. 

i T VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so or- 
ered. 

Mr. WHITE of California subsequently said: After confer- 
ence with the senior Senator from 1 [Mr. HOAR], I 
desire to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the reso- 
lution which I offered in relation to the exclusion act and appro- 
priations therefor, as modified on the suggestion of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], will not receive, [am informed, 
any further objection. Am [ right, I will ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts? — 

Mr. HOAR. Tunderstand the Senator from California desires 
to be absent to-morrow, and therefore I shall not insist on the 
resolution going over. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I shall be necessarily absent for 
two or three days. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the further 
consideration of the resolution offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? The Chair hears none; and the question is upon agree- 
ing to the resolution as modified 


The resolution as modified was agreed to. 
COMPENSATION OF APPOINTED SENATORS. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. From the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report, without 
amendment, a resolution which I send to the desk. 

The resolution (reported yesterday from the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections and referred to the Committee to Audit 
re Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate) was read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be allowed out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
to A. C. Beckwith the sum of #2,000, in full compensation for all his time and 
expense in prosecuting his to a seat as a Senator from the State of 
Wyoming. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. PLATT. There were three of those resolutions. 

Mr. HOAR rose. I 

Mr. PLATT. Perhaps I ought to defer to the Senator from 


I ask for the present considera- 


Massachusetts, but there were three of those resolutions. - I 
should like to inquire whether any of them have been passed. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. All three are now reported. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator from Louisiana to have all 
three read at once for information. I rose for thatp Š 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. They areon the Clerk’s desk now. 
I report the three. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that all three cases have been reported. 

Mr. HOAR. I rose, if the Senator from Connecticut will par- 
don me for one moment, simply to ask, as they all relate to one 
subject, that the three resolutions be read for the information 
of the Senate at once. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I have no objection to that course. 

Mr. PLATT. While I am on my feet, as I probably shall not 
desire to say anything more upon the subject, I wish to add that 
it occurs to me the proportions of expense are scarcely divided 
as they ought to be between these claimants. For instance, I 
think that Mr. Mantle perhaps must have been put to the larger 
expense. I understand that the committee propose $2,500 for 
Mr. Mantle, and also $2,500 for Mr. Allen, and $2,000 for Mr. 
Beckwith. It seems to me that the expense should have been 
differently stated, but of course I defer to the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses. I should be very glad to vote a larger 
sum to Mr. Mantle, and porban to Mr. Allen. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. In answer tothe suggestion of the 
Senator from Connecticut, I will state that the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate did not 
take that question into consideration. It only took into consid- 
eration the state of the contingent fund of the Senate having 
reference to the payment of the claims. The allotment to each 
of the claimants was fixed by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, and, therefore, it was not the province of our commit- 
tee to consider that matter at all, but merely to consider the 
state of the contingent fund having reference to the resolutions. 

Mr. PLATT. Isimply desire to say that I should be glad to 
vote a larger sum to Mr. Mantle and to Mr. Allen. I think, per- 
a the sum is large enough for Mr. Beckwith. 

r. CAREY rose. ; 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the morning business is concluded 

Mr. DUBOIS. It is not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that there is a resolution pending. Is there 
objection to its present consideration? The Chair hears none, 
and the 5 5 is on agreeing to the same. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I think the suggestion of the Senator from 
Connecticut is very well taken. Mr. Mantle was here con- 
stantly, and in a measure he represented the other appointed 
Senators. Senator Allen did not come on the second time. I 
myself received a letter from him, and he understood, I think, 
that Mr. Mantle was here looking after the interest ofall. As 
one case would be decided, the others would follow naturally in 
order. -Mr. Mantle, as a matter of fact, was at very great ex- 

nse. He came here in the interest of a public duty to repre- 
sent his State. He sacrificed his business, which the other gen- 
tlemen did not to as great an extent, and I really think in fair- 
ness the compensation to Mr. Mantle should be larger than to 
the other gentlemen. 

Mr. CAREY. These three gentlemen stood exactly upon the 
same grounds and made the same claim to seats in this body, 
and I can not see how Mr. Beckwith should be discriminated 
against. He attended at the special session of the Senate in the 
spring, and was present every day. If the committee can give 
any good reason why the same amount should not be allowed to 
each of these gentlemen I should certainly like to hear it, be- 
cause I shall be compelled to offer an amendment to the resolu- 
tion unless some good reason is given for its adoption as reported. 

Mr, VOORHEES. Is the resolution disposed of, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is not disposed of, the Chair 
would state to the Senator. 

Mr. CAREY. I desire, if the Senator from Indiana will per- 
mit me, to offer an amendment to the pending resolution to in- 
crease the amount from $2,000 to $2,500, in case the resolutions 
which are to follow fix the compensadas for the other two gen- 
tlemen who claimed seats in this body at $2,500 each. 

Mr. PASCO, I suggest, in the absence of the chairman of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, that the resolutions go 
over until to-morrow morning, so that he may be able to explain 
the various cases to the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion will go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. VANCE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. PASCO. The chairman of the Committee on Privileges 
saa Elections is now present, and I will call his attention to the 
subject. f 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON FINANOIAG QUESTIONS. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I rise for the pu e of moving that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill No. I, on which 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Indiana yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. I intended this morning to call up the con- 
current resolution which went over yesterday and was debated 
to some extent, but I find it on the Calendar, and I can not get 
it up without a vote of the Senate, which I do not wish to take 
this morning for the N of anlagoniziog the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana. The Senator from Indiana, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, and myself have had some 
conference about this matter, and have agreed that I shall not 
press my motion to-day. 

I desire to add that I do not believe the rule of the Senate 
justifies the Secretary in putting the concurrent resolution upon 
the Calendar. I know such has been the practice for some time, 
but I merely wish to speak to that reservation in regard to the 
situation of the matter on the Calendar. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I now renew my motion that the Senate 
prooceed to the consideration of House bill No. 1. 

The motion was 8 to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending question 
being on the amendment of Mr. PEFFER to the substitute re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. SHOUP], who wishes to give notice of an intention 
to address the Senate. 

Mr. SHOUP. I desire to give notice that at the conclusion of 
the routine morning business on next Wednesday morning I de- 
sire to address the Senate on the pending bill. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WAL- 
SEALEI Uy een = he should speak Sie morning, If there 

no objection, I shall postpone the remainder of my speech 
until he has concluded his remarks. 3 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada? The Chair hears none. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi will proceed. 


man of the Finance Committee, properly, as I think, has ur 

us to act as promptly on the pending measure as may be consist- 
ent with a full and fair discussion of its merits. The people of 
the country are growing weary of delay, andI so fully share 
the honorable Senator’s desire for action, that I venture to 
gest there is a simple mode by which it might be soon secu 

If that which this bill declares to be a policy were embodied in 
the form of a binding enactment, I believe we could reach a vote 
in half the time which will probably be required to discuss the 
bill before us. 

If the financial policy of the Government be correctly declared 
in the bill, there seems no reason why the declaration should not 
be given both the form and force of a statute to effectuate that 
policy, since this Congress was called for the express purpose of 
dealing with the financial affairs of the country. If the Govern- 
ment's policy is not correctly declared, fair dealing seems to re- 
quire that the empty appendage to the repealing clause should 
be stricken off. This hollow declaration can have no force as 
law, and how much more binding is it in conscience than one 
like it solemnly announced in a party platform? 

My contribution to this discussion will be brief, and I shall 
submit no financial views for which I claim originality. If those 
I eer possessed that quality I should seriously distrust 
them. 

The record of this debate, and of others like it,so abounds in 
statistical information, thatI can offer no addition to the mass of 
that valuable material already in the possession of the Senate. 

But for the fact that my researches have shown me that the 
considerations which influence my opinions have produced simi- 
lar impressions on the minds of wiser men, I would hesitate to 
fel og my convictions at atime like this; but these cunvictions, 
being deliberate, I can not surrender simply because others 


‘whom I honor and respect, with equal sincerity view their pub- 
lic obligations differently. If a stimulus were needed now to in- 
cite me to perform my duty as I see it, the shining example of 
the President, whose loyal friend I am known to be, would be 
enough to give me strength and courage to stand by the settled 


Mr. WALTHALL. Mr. President, the distinguished chair-. 
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opinions I have openly avowed, which my judgment sanctions 
and my conscience approves. 

The President in proclamation, declaring that an extra- 
ordinary occasion required the convening of the present Con- 
gress, called attention to the ‘distress and apprehension con- 
cerning the financial situation which eall esscircles” 
and to the losses and damage already sustained by the people 
and to others which are threatened. 

He recited that the proa condition, which he described as 
perilous,” is the result of a financial policy which 
the executive of the Government finds embodied in un- 
wise laws, which must be executed until re by Congress.” 

For these reasons we are assembled at this time to the end 
that the people may be relieved through legislation from pres- 
ent and impending danger and distress. 

It being proposed ‘through legislation” to afford the relief 

which the country needs, it behooves those on whom there- 
sponsibility of that legislation devolves to search first for the 
causes, and finding these, then for the cure for the dangerous 
and distressful condition with which we are admonished we have 
to deal. 
If it be found that the great body of the people have been long 
carrying undue burdens, the result of laws discriminating in 
favor of particular interests and classes and against all others, 
then we can not properly ignore old conditions in meeting a 
new exigency however emergent, which after all seems to be 
but the culmination and not the cause of these conditions. 

If it shall appear that the present situation is due to what is 
ealled the Sherman law, and can be relieved by the simple ab- 
rogation of a single clause in that law, without any substitute or 
condition, then let us repeal that clause outright and at once. 
Certainly every Democrat will rejoice to see so much good ac- 
complished at so little cost, for that law had no Democraticsup- 
port when it passed, and has to-day no Democratic defender w 
apologist here, if indeed it has one elsewhere. But it is notice- 

t no Senator has unqualifiedly asserted that that law is 
the cause and that the proposed repeal would afford the remedy 
for the existing condition. 

If we find that an evil exists which is the outgrowth of unwise 
financial legislation long antedating that law, then let the repeal 
be accompanied by other legislation striking at the root and not 
merely at the fruit of that evil. And if we, on this side, find that 
the Sherman law, and not the McKinley law, as was last year 
supposed, was the culminating atrocity of class legislation,” 
and that the dullness and distress, the wage reductions,” and 
kindred evils then referred to in our platform were due to the 
Sherman law, let us make haste to supplement the educational“ 
feature of the campaign of 1892 by teaching the people now that 
it was conducted to success on a mistaken issue. 

If it be true, as we are told, that lack of confidence is the chief 
trouble now, let us not suppose that Co can restore that 
confidence by piecemeal dealing with a financial system made 
up of many complex and interdependent features; or that by 

ding to the clamor for a simple repealing act we can do more 
than hush a present outcry, while we invite a future storm. 

‘When we see those who seek to strike from the statute book 
the only remaining sobar Be coin a silver dollar, charity to 
the Sherman law effects which manifestly, if not confessedly, 
are due to other and older causes, and because the time seems 
opportune, renewing under cover and with increased vigor the 
assaults upon bimetallism which the same class made before 
that law-was passed, we should look well to the nature and con- 
sequences of the action which they now insist that we shall take. 
‘When we see them urging the recent council order in India as 
a decisive reason, suddenly 8 stopping the coinage of 
silver here, we must remember that long before this action in 
India, with the same zeal they sup) rted the same proposition 
by other arguments equally plausible and claimed to be equally 
conclusive. 

lf there be any foundation for the suspicion, seriously enter- 
tained by many, that India’s action was dictated by England, 
with its immense creditor interests, in order to effect silver leg- 
islation here favorable to those interests, then all arguments 
drawn from that action lose much of their force by reason of 
their artificial basis; and if the creditor classes are still oppos- 
ing silver coinage here on Government account which even now 
is not forbidden in India and was authorized in America by the 
act of 1878, then the arguments based on the course of India are 
still further weakened and impaired. The policy of India is un- 
settled yet, and there are no means of forecasting the outcome 
there or the effects upon this country or any other of what India 
has done or may do; and if in this condition of uncertainty we 
base our action upon what India so far has done, we seem but to 
hazard one experiment upon the doubtful foundation of another. 

Bad as the Sherman law is and friendless as it seems to be, 


when we charge it with the responsibility for the causes of the 
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present financial situation, we mer pi shut our eyes to the de- 
monetizing act of 1873; to the legislation of the last thirty 
years, and notably to the McKinley law; to tke trade balances 
against us; to the collapses of cordage San a and whisky 
trusts and like gigantic enterprises; to much reckless specula- 
tion and infidelity to important trusts; and ignore the far-reach- 
ing and damaging consequences of these causes and others like 
them upon the business of the country, and the shock which 
they have given to the confidence of the people. 

Purther than this, we forget that in other countries where 
there is no Sherman law there have been serious financial trou- 
bles of late, some of which, like the failure of Brothers, 
immediately affected us here, and others, like the disturbances 
in South America and the heavy bank failures in Australia, en- 
tailed enormous losses upon foreign capitalists, followed by arise 
in the rates for mone ost everywhere in Europe. 

he suspension of silver coinage in India must cut some figure 
here undoubtedly, and the Sherman law, confessedly, should not 
have been enacted; but it does not follow that by imitating the 
one and abrogating the other absolutely we can relieve a strin- 
gent monetary situation chiefly due to causes independent of 
either, and aggravated, it may be, by the contrivances of inter- 
ested persons, under no official restraints or obligations, whose 
aim has long been to force the country upon a strictly gold basis. 

Are we ready to bring the country to a single gold standard— 
for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law will work out 
that result? If the ge of party faith and principle, pub- 
licly and solemnly given, have any force or virtue in this ed 
neither of the great political parties can afford to go thislength 
in the face of the platforms and professions upon which both 
went before the country in 1892. Absolutely, if not irrevocably, 
they both stand committed to the gold and silver coinage of the 
Constitution in terms which ean not be misunderstood or fairly 
avoided or evaded. izing the strength and extent of the 
sentiment then prevailing in favor of bimetallism, the national 
conventions last year, in committing their respective parties to 
it, seemed to vie with each other in the cho of strong and 
striking phrases of greatest force and clearestimport. The Re- 
publicans declared: 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, with restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined by 

tion, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of valuesof the twa 
metals, so that the purci and n power of the dollar, Whether: 
of silver, gold, or paper, be at all times equal. 

The Democrats, speaking later, went further, and in express 
terms met the views of all who favor the coinage of gold and 
silver on equal terms in the following emphatic declaration, 
coupling their denunciation of the Sherman law with bimetal- 
lism in the same paragraph: 


We denounce the 
as a cow: 


legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
t with possibilities of 

which should make all of its supporters, as well as its au 
its repeal. Wehold to the use of both Ir. and silver as the standard 
money of the country, to the coinage of both gold and silver without 
discriminat: against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar 
unit of coirage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the 
two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in payment of debt; and we demand that all paper currency shall be 
kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. 

As I read the Democratic platform my party denounced the 
Sherman law, and proposed in the same breath, as a substitute 
for it, bimetallism on terms which were then and there enu- 
merated. That, sir, is the substance of what that party de- 
clared. 

When we bring the 3 to a pode gop standard by the un- 
conditional repeal now urged, the bimetallic pledges of the party 

nsible for the act, it seems to me, are violated as plainly as 
if the deed were done by an act distinctly reciting thatsuch was 
its purpose, ; 

Can we thus trifle with the confidence of those who have hon- 
ored us and trusted us, and accepted as true, partly on our au- 
thority, the public pledges of our party without giving color to- 
the charge that party latinas are but snares to entrap confid- 
ing voters? We can not justify ourselves by any vague state- 
ment that lately there has been a great revolution in publio 
opinion in regard to silver, for there is no warrant for such a 
statement. general demand for the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman law is no proof of any such change 
of sentiment. That, so far as it comes from Democrats, and we 
hear it from them all, is but the echo of the fierce denunciation 
of that measure at Chicago; but what party has denounced bi- 
metallism as a heresy, and who among our constituents asks us 
to trample upon the committals of both parties to that polisy? 

It has been said that there has been a great change in the 
views of the Southern le on this subject, but those who have 
ventured this assertion point us to no declaration of a political 


1893. 


ty or of any great leader of opinion or exponent of political 
Laat Sse in the South suppor 8 them in such a statement or 
Intimating any toleration of the idea that the party that section 
as done so much to put in power can with propriety or im- 
unity violate its vows by putting the country upon a strictly 
old basis. Ina matter of such concern as „ W. comes 
‘home to every citizen of the Republic, it is no light matter to 
k for an entire section of the country or even for a single 
Sate; but the State which has four times commissioned me to 
the Senate as an avowed friend of silver onago has spoken so 
often and so emphatically for itself on subject, that I feel 
safe in challen any statement as to the present views of its 
ple made in derogation of their repeated public declara- 
ns. In 1891 the Democrats of Mississippi, in convention as- 
sembled, declared: 

We believe that gold and silver should be coined on the same terms and 
conditions, and that when the Government shall cease to discriminate be- 
tween them they will circulate freely side by side and be equally useful and 
acceptable to the people., 

It can not, I believe, be plausibly pretended that the seat held 
to-day by any man in either House of Congress from ve 
would not be filled by another more in harmony with the people 
of that State if before hisnomination the present incumbent had 
announced that he was the advocate of a single gold standard 
and the enemy of bimetallism, and made his race upon thatissue. 
This is the very question which in 1878 produced the temporary 
jar, the only one that ever occurred, between the people of Mis- 
sissippi, or some of them, and my lamented predecessor, Mr. 
Lamar, who before and afterwards was their favorite leader. It 
will be remembered that he voted in this body against the free 
coinage of silver in violation of the instructions of the Legisla- 
ture of his State, and was afterwards unanimously reélected after 
a brilliantcampaign in which he boldly and triumphantly justified 
hiscourse. ; 

This action, sir, involved no change of sentiment in Missis- 
sippi on the subject of bimetallism, as subsequent platforms and 
repeated declarations fully attest, but was a deserved tribute to 
the sublime courage, the honesty, and ability of the N states - 
man between whom and the people of his State there was, to 
use his own words, a complete union of thought and sympath, 
and hope, which on all other and more important subjects boun: 
them together.” He denied the rightof a State Legislature, by 
instructions, to compel a Senator of the United States to violate 
his conscience by voting against his deliberate convictions and 
settled views of public duty and official obligation, and after he 
had gone. before the people and convinced them that no such 
right existed, their pride and faith in him were emphasized by 
his unanimous reélection to the Senate. In that memorable 

campaign finance was but incidentally involved, for the Bland- 
Allison bill was then the law, and the policy of bimetallism was 
considered as established. The right of instruction” was the 

amount issue, and on that Lamar achieved his great triumph 
klore the people of his State, on whose judgment and sense of 
justice he always confidently relied. 

The views of this great man always had peculiar weight with 
me, and in this connection I may be pardoned if I say thatin con- 
tending for bimetallism to-day I feel that I am supported Me bares 
expressions to me not long before his death and previously to 
others as well as to myself, of cordial acquiescence in the bimetal- 
lie policy to which he said he considered the country and his 
party were committed, with the duty yet to be performed of re- 
moving the remaining disturbing element by readjusting the 


ratio. 

I oughtto add thatthe Democrats of Mississippi do not all favor 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver as Ido; but whilesome of 
the most intelligent among them differ from me on that subject, 
my belief is that those who favor the gold standardin that great 
agricultural State are quite as rare asare the advocates of a high 
protective tariff. Their teachings, pledges, and professions are 
equally pronounced against both, and plainly so are their ma- 
terial interests. They know, as we know, that asinglestandard 
of gold means a reduction in the volume of money and an in- 
crease in its value, and for such results an agricultural people, 
burdened with debt, are but poorly prepared, especially at a 
time when the production of their principal crop has ceased to 
be remunerative. 

Mr. President, that the business of the world can not be con- 
ducted on the world’s supply of gold is nowhere disputed, and 
that it can not be done on the world’s supply of both gold and 
silver is shown by the fact that here and elsewhere, now as here- 
tofore, it has been found necessary to supp wens the issue of 
metal money by paper issues, which owe their value to their coin 
support. Unless our present circulationin coin, and paper based 
on coin, is greater than is needed for the purposesof business, 
the reason for reducing so much of itas isincoin aboutone-half, 
and weakening proportionately the foundation of the paper su- 
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perstructure, which must fall when that foundation fails, cer- 
tainly does not appear upon the surface; and the masses of the 
poop e to be affected, and as I believe seriously injured, by the 
sudden contractionand radical change will demand of us to know ` 
what that reason is. 

In 1878 they were told by our present able and honored Secre- 
tary of the Treasury what seems to be quite true to-day. He 
then said: 

Iknow that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too , and I 
see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. will be 
fortunate, indeed, if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall 
keep pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. 

The amount of money in actual circulation in this country to- 
day has given rise to much dispute and speculation, and the in- 
quiry involves so much that is indefinite and indeterminate, and 
so many shifting conditions affecting it are constantly occurring, 
that no more than an approximata estimate seems possible. 
Widely different estimates have gone out from very high sources, 
but nobody here, with perhaps the single exception of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY], claims that we have too much 
mopey now. Whether the percapita in actual circulation be $24, 
or but two-thirds of that amount, as some have claimed on this 
floor, or only one-third, as a few have contended, the indisputable * 
fact remains that we have none too much, and that seems fatal 
as an answer to any project which must necessarily operate to 
produce serious contraction. If this Government ores this 
patent fact and cripples its coin resources by taking from that 
money metal, of which we are the chief producers, any part of 
its money power, it would seem to invite the inevitable conse- 
quences of sudden and severe contraction to come upon its citi- 
zens,as they did in 1873. 

So far from contraction being what this country has needed 
and needs now, its rapid devolopment and increasing population 
5 and urgently call for a corresponding increase in the 
volume of its currency, and notto expand it in that ratio is itself 
contraction in effect. If the fifty millions of silver annually pro- 
duced by our mines were all coined, the percentage of increase 
in our money supply would not keep pace with the increase in 
our population and the business of the country. 

As little as any Senator who hears me do I desire to see the 
volume of money expanded by any but the most conservative 
means, and certainly not by any system of paper issues which 
will bring upon the country a repetition of the evils of a depre- 
ciated currency, from which it has not very long recovered. 
Whatever expansion may be necessary now or hereafter, I want 
to see accomplished by such an increase in our coin as will at 
once enlarge the volume of currency and add to its soundness by 
strengthening the gold and silver basison which all paper money 
must rest. 

The people of the country, as I believe, and as they manifestly 
believed who made the party platforms in 1892, do not want us 
to destroy silver as a money metal, and thus, besides contracting 
our coin circulation, to remove half our foundation for the issue 
of sound convertible paper money. They want the gold and sil- 
ver coinage of the Constitution, as they had it for more than 
eighty years, and in a country like ours, where the people read 
and k for themselves, their instincts and judgment about a 
matter directly affecting their interests should never be lightly 
ignored, and generally may be safely followed and observed. 

Much for them depends upon the result of our action here, and 
it would be strangeindeed if they were not, as they are, mostanx- 
ious, now that it has been given out by those whose interest it is 
to have it so and who have been long striving to make it so, that 
silver is doomed.“ They have been taught by those whom they 
trusted and followed that the act of 1878, the result of their own 

rsistent protests and earnest appeals, afforded them some re- 

ief, though much less than they desired and deserved, and now 
it is proposed to remand them to the condition in which the act 
of 1873 left them, stripped of even the limited benefits of the act 
of 1878 Of that act a great statesman, from whom I always 
quote with perfect confidence and respect, from his place in the 
lower House, thus spoke to the country: 

The Senate has declared by a large vote that the coinage shouid be limited 
to a sum of not less than . 000, 000 nor more than #4,000,000 per month. If 
the execution of this measure could be intrusted to a Papuo officer whose 
cage upon the subject were in accord with those of the great majority 

the American people, and whose sympathies were with the struggling 
masses who produce the wealth and pay the taxes of the country, rather 
than with the idle holders of idle capital, the provision alluded to would be 
of but little consequence, because he would coin the maximum instead of 
the minimum amount allowed by theamendment. But, situated as we are, 
we all know, or at least we all have reason to believe, that not a dollar be- 
yond the minimum amount will be coined, and consequently the process-of 
getting this money into circulation will be too slow to afford the meas- 
ure of relief which the people now demand and need. 

But it will certainly afford some relief. It will reverse the grinding 
ess that has been going on for the last few years. Instead of constant and 


relentless con on of constant a ciation of money and de- 
tion of property—we will have expa) to the extent of at least 


000,000 per month, and under its influence the exchangeable values of com- 
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incl labor, will begin 
life into the dead industries Oe sion comer baat CORTS — 
pulsations of trade in all its departments. 

The“ masses” referred to by Mr. Carlisle in his powerful speech 
on February 21, 1878, from which this extract is taken, are 
* struggling” still, and still believe, as they were told then, that 
they must struggle under immense disadvantage when the ex- 
ecution of an important financial measure, admitting of discre- 
tion, is intrusted to an official ‘‘ whose opinions are not in accord 
with those of a great majority of the American people,” and 
Whose s” are less with them than with the idle 
holders of idle capital.” They were told that the act of 1878 
tended in the right direction, but that it was not ‘‘ what the 
ponny had a right to expect,” and that we should not halt 
for a single moment in our efforts to complete the work of relief 
inaugurated by it.” 

The act of 1878 was displaced by the Sherman law, and now 
we are asked to repeal the puron clause of that law and 
make no provision for reviving even the scant relief which the 
act of 1878 afforded. They were told the act of 1878 was the first 
triumph of the proms for fifteen years, and that the friends of 
the people should follow it up vigorously, and if no better could 
be done, those in Congress should send the President one relief 
bill after another, and if he withheld his signature and the votes 
were lacking to carry these measures over his veto, then resort 
was advised to the extreme method of ingrafting such legisla- 
tion on appropriation bills, though rules forbidding it had to be 


nded for the purpose. 

Now, after fifteen years more, they are asked to forego all fur- 
ther benefits of that partial victory and accept the bitter fruits 
of original defeat ‘a unconditional surrender. It was not alone 
from Mr. Bland and other able and zealous 8 of bimet- 
allism who stand to-day where they did in 1878 t the people 
learned the value of even the partial victory they then won. 
Mr. Carlisle, to whom, as our honored minister of finance, the 
eyes of his countrymen are turned at this juncture, was a recog- 

leader, whose utterances, especially on financial questions, 
carried great weight throughout thecountry when the memora- 
ble vei, ded of 1878 occurred. A trained statesman, a close stu- 
dent of finance, and a great lawyer, known then as now to be 
intensely and unselfishly devoted to the best interests of the 
untry, it is no marvel that he made an enduring impression 
upon the public when, after first casting his vote in favor of the 
free coinage of silver, he said of the act of 1878 in the House: 


It is the first victory won by the yl en d many weary years of war- 
fare with the consolidated wealth of this and other countries, and although 
` itis not by any means a complete triumph, it marks 1 of a new 

and more popular era in national legislation; it attests a mighty revolution 

in public sentiment as represen’ here at the capital; and it places the 
great industrial and producing masses of the people in the front and the 
the rear. For fifteen years the people have been on the 
the 3 provisions of law and the 
m continually driven from one 


nonproducers in 
defensive, and although fortified 
clearest principles of equity, they have 
position to another, until they stood at last upon the very verge of financial 
ruin. Gathering all their energies for this struggle, they have advanced— 
not very far it is true—but they have advanced far enough to recover a part 
of the ground lost in 8 conflicts. and, sir, I trust that their repre- 
sen ves will faithfully hold it for them. 


Mr. President, what new light has burst upon the vision of 


our great Secretary? What great power has struck the scales 
at last from his eyes? 


Our power of legislation over this subject— 


He said— 


will not be exhausted by the passage of this measure, and we ought not to 
halt for asingle moment in our efforts to complete the work of relief inau- 
gurated 9 75 The struggle now going on can not cease, and ought not to 
cease, until all the industrial interests of the country are fully and finally 
emancipated from the heartless domination of syndicates, stock exch: 4 
and other at combinations of money-grabbers in this country and in 
Europe. t us, if we can do no better, bill after bill, 8 in 
each some one substantial provision for relief, and send them to the Execu- 
tive for his approval. If he withholds his signature, and we are unable to 
secure the necessary vote, here or elsewhere, to enact them into laws not- 
withstanding his veto, let us, as a last resort, suspend the rules and put 
them into the general appropriation bills, with the distinct understan: 
that if the people can get no relief the Government can get no money. 


The people had been told that the act of 1873 was the outcome 
of concerted action by the creditor classes in this country and 
in Europe to destroy one-half of the metallic money of the world 
to the serious detriment of all other classes, 

An item purporting to come from the Bankers’ Magazine for 
August, 1873, had been quoted over and over again, and pub- 
lished and republished all over the Union to the effect that in 
1872 silver, being demonetized in France, Garman; England, 
and Holland, a half million of money had been raised, and a dis- 
tinguished English writer and financier ‘‘ wassent to this country 
with the fund as the agent of the foreign bondholders and cap- 
italists to effect the same object, which was successful;” and it 
had been declared on the floor of the House, in relation to the 
act of 1873, that this emissary, ‘‘after examining the first draft 
of the bill, furnished many valuable suggestions which had been 


incorporated in the bill.“ It had been charged that the passage 
of that bill had been surreptitiously accomplished. I do not 
charge it, Mr. President, but the fact is undisputed that neither 
those who voted for it, except a very few, the Speaker who 
signed it, nor the President who approved it, knew until lon 
afterwards that the effect was to rob the silver dollar of its legal- 
tender quality. 

Statements like these were made and reiterated in Congress, 
through the press, and in addresses to the people the country 
over, to support the charge that there had been a great conspir- 
acy formed to destroy silver, that capitalists might make enor- 
mous gains through the arbitrary enhancement of the value of 
gold. Slow to credit so 3 an accusation, for which 
there was then no such support as the recent action of India un- 
der the supposed dictation of England is claimed now to afford, 
many who were afterwards convinced, suspended their judgment 
to await the views of the great Kentuckian, whom they trusted 
implicitly and always felt safe to follow. In the speech to 
which I have referred, with that directness which has ever 
marked his public course, Mr. Carlisle threw the weight of his 
great influenceand splendid character in support of the charge 
that so wicked a conspiracy actually existed in the following 
vigorouslanguage, deliberately employed: 

Acco: to my vii fth the c 
been 8 here ‘and in 3 AREO by lecial aint A 5 . — 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most gi 
gantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation ot such a scheme 
would ul ly entail more upon the human race than all the wars, 
pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the world. The 
absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable property 
of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other appliances for 
ore on commerce, whileit would be felt more sensibly at the moment, 
would not produce anything like the prolonged distress and disor; 


of society t must inevitably result from the permanent anni 
one-half of the metallic money in the world. 


Passing from the alleged gigantic conspiracy to the pro- 
longed distress and disorganization of society that must inevi- 
tably result from the permanent annihilation of one-half of the 
metallic money in the world,” so confidently predicted by so 
sagacious and sedate a statesman, with such a show of reason, I 
desire to say that I find enough in Mr. Carlisle’s warning, sol- 
emnly made when he was a Representative of the people, to de- 
ter me from giving my sanction to any project or proposition 
that tends in the direction of such “annihilation” even for a 
single day. If, as the honorable Secretary then argued, to de- 
stroy silver will bring such dire disorganization and distress, to 
strike it a grievous blow which will inevitably impair its mone- 
tary vitality and value, must produce kindred results in lesser 


tion 
tion of 


d 5 

The arguments against the demonetization of silver and in 
favor of restoring it to its rightful place are as good now as 
they were in 1878, and I see nothing in the present condition to 
break their force. The coinage of silver only on government 
account in India, and its effect upon the demand for that metal, 
are facts to be considered in any adjustment of a new ratio to be 
made, but it can not justify us in repeating now the wrong done 
the people by the enactment of the law of 1873. That law was 
a factor, next in importance to the war tariff kept up through 
long years of profound peace, in producing a lamentable phe, Fe 
tion of industrial depression so often described on this floor, 
and from which the country still suffers. 

That law, by giving to » gold a fictitious value, added to the bur- 
dens which the war tariff had laid upon the enterprise and in- 
dustry of the people, and every interest suffered except such as 
always prosper when financial distress afflicts the masses of the 
people. It helped the few who were interested in making money 
dear by diminishing the supply and adding to its purchasing 
power, and hurt the many who were interested in increasing the 
supply of money in proportion as the population and business of 
the country increase, and upon whom the harmful consequences 
of contraction fall most certainl yana severely. Itbenefited those 
who had gold, and securities which could command it, and after 
the passage of that act could be paid in nothing elsə, and cor- 
respondingly injured those who had debts to pay and the neces- 
saries of life to buy and nothing to offer in exchange for money 
but labor and its products. These opposing classes stood then, 
and stand to-day, in a numerical proportion of no more than 1 to 
20, possibly 1 to 100, of the free citizens of this Republic who are 
equally entitled to the protection of its laws. 

Following the passage of the act of 1873 came business disturb- 
ances, financial panics, contracted circulation, labor unemployed 
and a fall in the prices of everything but money. Silver did 
not go down in value; but, by robbing silver of its coinage privi- 
lege and legal-tender quality, gold was put up by force of law 
and given a power, which it did not have before, to put down the 
price of labor and its products. 
When we com the home value of corn and wheat for six 
yearsimmediately before and after the passage of the act of 1873, 


1893. 
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we find that in the latter period corn fell off more than 30 per 
cent and wheat nearly 25, with a like decline in many other 


products of the farm. 
The Treasury reports giving the export proa of upland cot- 
ton from 1873 to 1889 show that a pound of that staple brought 3 


cents less in 1874 than in 1873, and 4 cents less in 1878 than in 
1874; and the price in 1889 had fallen to about half what it 
was in 1873, and since then cotton has sold where it was pro- 
duced for less than the difference between the export prices of 
1873 and 1878. This fall in prices was not wholly due to the act 
of 1873, but it followed close upon its passage,and apparently 
was not an incident merely nor an accident, but in part at least 
a consequence of that act. In this connection I submit a scale 
of prices, which presents an interesting study, especially to the 
growers of wheat and cotton. These figures have been often 
published, but they will bear repetition, for pat seed that for 
twenty years wheat and cotton have steadily declined pari passu 
with silver: 


Year. Wheat. | Cotton. | Silver. Wheat. | Cotton. | Silver. 


ents. 

81. 47 $1, 32 $1.13 10.8 $1. 11 
1.31 1.29 1.07 10.5 1.01 
1.43 1.27 -86 10.6 1.06 
1.12 1.24 -87 9.9 -99 
1.24 1. 15 80 9.5 97 
1. 17 1,20 -85 9.8 - 98 
1.34 1.15 +90 9.9 93 
1.07 1.12 83 10.2 1.04 
1.25 4,14 |] 1801 =... =... . 85 7 - 90 
1.11 1. 131892 80 7.3 80 
1.19 1.13 


The cotton-planters of the South who sold their last crop for 
less than the cost of production will have to be satisfied that 
these figures show a mere coincidence and not a consequence 
before they can be expected to unite their fortunes with the 
enemies of silver. 

In 1878 Mr. Carlisle and other champions of the“ struggling 
masses,” when trying to save them, in part at least, from the 
effects of what was then denominated a “ gigantic crime,” were 
met with the argument that the coinage of silver here, even 
within limits, must inevitably drive gold from our shores. The 
Bland-Allison bill passed and for more than a decade silver was 
coined at the rate of two millions a month, and yet official re- 
ports from the Secretary of the Treasury show that the amount 
of gold in the United States ran up steadily from J uy 1, 1879, 
when it was less than two hundred and forty-six millions, to 
July 1, 1889, when it was more than six hundred and cighty 
millions, and since then it has gone above seven hundred mil- 
lions. 

The shipments of gold from this country of late, some of which 
have been returned, so far as they were necessary to be made, 
were chiefly due to the falling off in our exports, especially in 
breadstuffs, and to other causes like those re erred to in the ar- 
ticle of Mr. George Rutledge Gibson in the Forum of last June, 
from which I quote: 

Co: th lation of th ld ex- 

rts to the Sroa E outlooks it LAET not be amiss to consider whac has lately 

m taking place abroad. The political policy of the great continental 
powers has for several years dictated the accumulation of large sums of 
gold, which became a war greasure, and are therefore 1 withdrawn 
m commercial use: rmany in substituting gold for silver acai fo 
porne war chest at Spandau; France in adding since 1880 one nun and 
— 7 millions (in dollars) of gold to her coffers; Austria in accumulating 
the $147,000,000 that she had on April 4 of this year, for purposes of redemp- 
tion of her paper currency—to say nothing of the large sumsof the yellow 
metal sent to the Argentine Republic and Australia within the last two 


years—have all combined to deprive commercial channels of their usual free 
supplies of gold. 


It was also predicted in 1878 that the effect of the Bland-Alli- 
son act would be to injure the credit of the Government with 
the civilized nations of the world, when in point of fact our Gov- 
ernment securities since then have ranked higher the world over 
than they ever did before, and higher than any government secu- 
rities ever did which bore no higher rate of interest. What- 
ever the causes, these are the facts, and the unfulfilled predic- 
tions of those who foretold that disaster would follow the act of 
1878 have served to strengthen and encourage those who favor 
silver coinage because of the disasters which actually did follow 
the act of 1873. 

Much has been said about the silver dollar being a dishon- 
est dollar” ever since the law of 1873 was passed. How did it 
become so, if it is so, and whose isthe responsibility? Nobody 
denies that before the act of 1873 silver, like gold, was a part of 
the honest money of the country, both paris the same coinage 
papire by law and the same power to purchase and pay debts. 

n fact the bullion in the silver dollar was worth more than the 
bullion in the gold dollar before that law was passed. The silver 


dollar of to-day has the same amount of pure silver init that the 
silver dollar had a hundred years ago. the confidence of the 
people, in all the uses for which they employ money, and in the 
eye of the law, that dollar was as good as a gold dollar, and both 
were called honest money until the law put itsseal of condemna- 
tion upon silver in 1873. 

If they are not so now, the fault is with the law,not with the 
silver dollar, nor with the people, who have done nothing to dis- 
credit it and have the strongest motive to uphold it as the full 
equal of the gold dollar. The whole trouble does not inhere in 
the silver dollar, but results largely from the forced apprecia- 
tion of gold under the operation of an oppressive statute which 
helped a few and injured all the rest. 

When we glance back through our country’s_history we find 
that the dollar denounced so roundly now as“ dishonest” was a 
feature in the financial system founded by the great American 
statesmen of a hundred years ago, and for more than eighty years 
its use as money, the fu equal of any other, was favored by ali 
the illustrious leaders of opinion of all the political parties which 
have existed. Hamilton and Jefferson, Jackson and his adher- 
ents, Henry Clay and his, Whigs when there were vgs; Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, leaders and followers have all been the 
friends of this same silver dollar with no more grains of silver 
in it than it now contains. It had no enemies until an exigency 
arose for its dethronement by aroppiog it unobserved from the 
list of American coins in a law whose title carried no notice of 
such a purpose. ; 

From 1792, when the act was passed establishing the Mint, until 
1873, when silver was demonetized, resulting to the advantage, 
if not done for the benefit, of people with large accumulations 
and fixed incomes, the law provided that gold and silver should 
be coined on equal terms, and that the money so coined without 
distinction should be a lawful tender for all payments what- 
soever.” There was supplementary legislation relating to the 
alloy and other matters of detail, but the silver dollar of 3714 
grains of pure silver, as we have it now, came downto us backed 
up by the favor and support of all the great men ofall the gener- 
ations, through which it served the uses of the people as money, 
side by side with gold from 1792 to 1873. They parted com- 
pany for the firsttime in 1873 by a blunder; some say by a crime. 

hichever it was, it was a great wrong to the people of the 
country, and I want to see that wrong righted by the lie which 
thelawitselfhas wrought. Iwant to see silver restored to its 
ATAS place from which twenty yearsago it was stricken by an 
arbitrary statute, inconsiderately passed without debate or any 
consultation with the people to be affected, and without their 
knowledge or that of their representatives. Iwanttosee how far 
this of itself will go toward making the silver dollar of the peo- 
ple equal to the gold dollar of the money-changer. 

These are some of the reasons why I have always voted forthe 
free coinage of silver whenever I had the opportunity, as well 
after as before the adoption of the Democratic platform at Chi- 

o. Between such a vote and that platform to me there seems 
not the slightest repugnancy, but complete consistency. That 
platform commits the Democratic party to tne use of gold and 
silver as the standard money of the country, and to the coinage 
of both without discrimination against either, and contemplates 
an equality of intrinsic and exchangeable value that may be ad- 
justed through international conference or by law. I want to 
see, and I think the people of this country have a right to see, 
how far the passage of a free-coinage law at the present ratio 
will go of itself to produce the very . by the 
Democratic platform, as the inequality which followed the de- 
monetization act of 1873 and now existing was largely, if not 
chiefly, and as some believe entirely, produced by law and by 
no other cause. 

Some eminent statesmen and financiers have declared thatun- 
der the operation of a free-coinage law the widemargin between 
gold and silver existing after, but never before, the act of 1873 
would speedily disappear. Without going to this length, it may, 
I submit, be reasonably claimed that the effect of such a law 
would be to remove all, whether much or little, of the difference 
which the act of 1873 produced; and it would soon be shown how 
much of that difference is due to that act, and how much to the 
opening of new mines, the improvement in mining machinery, 
and other causes. 

This done, a fair basis, which can not otherwise be had, would 
be furnished for an adjustment of the ratio, and then resort ma 
be had to international agreement, or to such legislation as w 
maintain the ity of the two metals and the equality of the gold 


and silver dollars. 

After gold has been enhanced in value and silver discredited 
by law and beaten down as lowas hostile legislation and the un- 
friendly execution of discretionary laws can drive it, there can be 
neither justice nor sound policy: as I conceive, in demanding a 

thus artificially produced. 7 


new ratio founded on a bas 
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Let the law lift its heavy hand from silver and allow it to work 
its own way back, so far asit can, eee paren, pein’ 
with gold. from which the law struck it down, and you have 
an honest and a lasting basis for an adjustment of the ratio. 
But any ratio fixed while silver is trate under the condem- 
nation of the law will surely have to be readjusted if silver shall 
ever be coined on equal terms with gold, as we have given our 
pledge it shall be. With its legal-tender quality and coinage 
pa ge eee and the metallic weight and worth of 

e silver dollar increased, as if that quality and 1 were 
not elements in its value, it would not be long before the silver 
dollar would prove the better dollar of the two by just so much 
as it lost by the destruction of its legal-tender quality and coin- 
age privilege and regained by their restoration. 

Making no claim to either experience or skill in the realm of 
finance, and versed in none of its sup mysteries, I submit 
my views with the utmost deference to those who hold different 
3 Observant of financial conditions and seeking to find 

ir origin, I have attributed results affecting them to what 
seem to be their natural causes. My conclusions, whether right 
or wrong, have this to commend them: that they are in accord 
with the mature opinions frequently and forcibly expressed by 
great leaders of my still in the public service, whom I have 
always felt safe to followin the past. The deep impression their 
powerful speeches in 1878 and thereafter made upon me must 
remain until removed by some counter argument of greater 
force not yet produced. ; 

Still, sir, as a Democrat, believing the general good can best 
be subserved by a united Democracy, I stand ready, as I have 
before decl to make reasonable concessions and meet the 
single-standard advocates, or others from whom I differ in my 
party, at a07 poni of agreement where a bimetallic policy can 

establis according to the pledges we have given. To 
break these pledges now will disappoint the country, weaken 
the power of Democracy and its influence for good, and injure 
caper ally ana seriously, as I believe, the great ricult in- 
terest, which is the basis of all prosperity and wealth. This can 
not be done by my vote or with my consent. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Idesire to give notice that on Wednes- 
day next I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate to submit some 
suggestions on the pending measure. s 

ir. STEWART. Mr. President, I observe that the New York 
World, which gives the law to the Senate, has, since I called at- 
tention tothe position it occupied in 1891, further explained 
its position as tothe rightof the Senate to debate subjects which 
are brought before it. In its issue of September 7, 1893, I find 
the following: 
SENATOR STEWART AND THE WORLD. 

In his h in the Senate on Tuesday Senator STEWART sought to con- 
Viet the World of inconsistency. 

He read from our files to show that in January, 1891, the World was pre- 
pared to jus the use of e lawful means of resistance to the passage 
of the force even filib against closure if necessary. He tinds in 
this justification for any filibustering the silver men may now do to prevent 


the repeal of the Sherman law. 
There is no between the two cases. In January, 1891, a hold-over 
was in session. Its ideas, its acts, and the party in control of it 
had repudiated in the late election by a majority of 1.332. 000 of the peo- 
pie, oe 5 new ranae: with an unprecedented majority in opposition to 
d the sit 


This con 
its lifə to override the 
actment of a law 


represented. 


clamoring. Itis for the of a law which has brought calamity upon 
the peones This re 1 bill bas been passed through the House by ub- 
an Mora 


on Aang the weal 
TTC ting sparsely 

e's ess us . a of men, represen — 
p 1 selish interests, have 


a parallel between these two cases. 


In the first place, we ought to be grateful to Mr. Pulitzer for 
conceding that, under any circumstances, the Senate has a right 
to deliberate; and, in the next place, we ought to be grateful to 
him for informing us as to exactly what the people of the United 
States think and feel. 


HIS POSITION IN EUROPE, 


where he lives, gives him such opportunities to be familiar with 
the people of this country that we ought to be grateful to him 
for this information, 

As to the parallel between the two cases upon the silver ques- 
tion, the people have expressed themselves for twenty years in 
but one way, and that for bimetallism. As to the importance of 
the two questions there can be no comparison. As I remarked 
the other day, one simply looks to a consolidated government, a 
monarchy: the other looks to the feudal system and slavery, and 


4 


a, monetary revolution the like of which has never occurred in 
the world, urged on at the command of foreigners, among whom 
is Mr. Pulitzer. 

Again, we have the directions this morning of the New York 
Herald, telling us what public opinion is in this country. It is 
true Mr. Bennett was born in this country, but I think 


HE HAS RESIDED ABROAD 


for nearly the last quarter of acentury. Why should he assume 
to be more familiar with public sentiment here than those of us 
who have lived here all our lives? He tells us that there is a 
nearly unanimous popular demand for the repeal of the Sherman 
law, and then proceeds to say: 

II Senator STEWART and his associates were wise they would cease their 
harangues and filibustering and yield at once to the inevitable. If they re- 
fuse to do so , then means must be found to sweep them out of the 
way. ‘The popular will has been expressed in unmistakable terms and it 
must be obeyed. 

Thus in comes another voice from across the ocein command- 
ce pA what todo. I deny that there has been any such popular 

ill expressed. Of course I must admit that we have fad nu- 
merous bankers’ petitions, and we shall probably get more. 
There are over 3,000 banks in this country, and it is very con- 
venient for them, : 
WHEN A TREMBLING DEBTOR 
comes to the counter for an extension of time, to make a condi- 
tion that he sign a petition to enable them to fasten the chains 
more securely upon his limbs, Ah, it was said a long time ago 
that the debtor was the slave of the creditor. It is verified by 
these petitions. 

Now, as to the issue, and Senators can not escape it. I find in 
the history, given by himself, of the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], who has charge of this bill, a state- 
ment of how he got here. I read from the Congressional Direc- 
tory of the gob Bose en as his record, and a very distin- 
guished and bri t record it is: 

DANIEL WOLSEY VOORHEES, of Terre Haute, was born September 28, 1827, 


in Acca | Township, Butler County, Ohio, and in his earl 5 was car - 
ried by parents to their pioneer home in the Wabash Valley of Indiana: 
aduated from the Indiana H 


Asbury (now De Pauw 1 in 1849; 
ed law and commenced the practice of that profession in 1851; was ap- 
ted United States district attorney for Indiana in 1858, and held that of- 

ce until he entered in 1861; was elected to the Thirty-seventh, 
Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Forty-frst, and Forty-second Congresses; was 
defeated for the ba Congress by reason of the nomination of Hor- 
ace Greeley as the ocratic candidate for President; was Rica 
med to 


st 


United States Senator to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Morton, and took his seat November 12, 1877; was immediately 
the Committee on Finance as his leading committee, and has been a member 
of that committee to the present time. Soon after entering the Senate he 
addressed that body in favor of free coinage of silver and the preservation 
of the 3 3 full | tender money. In this speech he laid 
down the principies on which as a direct issue the State of Indiana was car- 
ried by the Democratic party the following year (1878) by over 80,000 major- 
ity in the electionof members of the ture; this Legislature returned 
to the Senate by 23 majority on joint ballot over 1 genset Harrison; 
was re#lected in January, 1885, by a majority of 46 over Albert G. Porter, 
and was reélected in January, 1891, by a majority of 69 on 8. ballot over 
Alvin P. Hovey. His term of service will expire March 3, 1897. 


I have before me that great speech which carried Indiana by 
over 30,000 majority and brought the Senator here and has kept 
him here ever since. I will read a short portion of it to show 
the great work that the Senator from Indiana has done in his 
State and how he is here, to give him an opportunity, if he feels 
like it, to further explain why his views have changed. Itis a 
long speech and very eloquent throughout, full of argument and 
thought, presented in very strong and fprcible light. In the 
concluding part of his speech he said: 


Sir, thus far I have spoken in pointing ont what I conceive to be the vi- 
cious legislation of this country on the t and paramount question of its 
finances. There are two opposing ideas on this subject now thoroughly 
aroused into vigilance and activity. On the one hand is the vast money 
power in all its various developments of bonds, banks, and loaning associa- 
tions, and on the other are the great industries, the active business, and the 
laboring ple. The issue has been years in mak: up, but it is now 
joined. Nobody need be deceived. All the widespread uences of capital 
are o and combined. The holders of public securities in America 
and in Europe work together. They think and act in concert. 

The national banks of the United States have a solid organization to pro- 
tect what they have and to get as much more as ble. They are asking 
now to be relieved from paying taxes on their ulation and deposits, in 
order that they may enjoy their enormous profits free from all burdens for 
the support of the Government, Associations of capitalists, engaged in ob- 
taining mortgages at 12 per centinterest on Western farms, on account of 
the scarcity of money in that section, are not only striving to make all such 
mortgages payable in gold a year hence, but they are threatening those in 
pecuniary that they shall have no further favors at the same rates 
unless they in advance to pay gold in return for greenback loans. 
The por of money in the midst of times like these is very Laure but I am 
much deceived in the people if they have not turned at last in defiance and 
bold warning upon their oppressors. 3 are not in fa vor of repudiating 
a single dollar of their public or private debts. They intend to pay every- 
thing they owe, but they intend to submit to no more changes of contracts,, 
violations of obligations, and breaches of public faith, in order to increase 
their indebtedness or to take away their means to pay it. They demand, 
too; that certain specific wrongs shall be redressed. 

First, those for whom I speak demand the restoration of the silver dollar 
exactly as it stood before it was touched by the act of February, 1873. They 
desire that it shall have unlimited coinage, not fearing that it will become 
too plenty for their wants; and that it be made a full legal tender, believing 


that itis as HO e WRES ODIT debts, public and private, as it 
was during eighty-one years of 8 
Second, they demand the „of the act of Ji 


14. 
1875, a res of specie nts in January, 1 holding 
B to os eoache TASI TOF our ould be 
controlled entirely by the business interests of the country. y do not 
believe that the country should be h the depths of 


throug! ruin, 
Wretchedness, and degradation in order reach a gold standard for the 


beneut alone of the income classes. 

Third, they demand that the national-banking system be removed anda 
circulating medium provided by the Government for the people, without 
them f of obtaining it. And they ask that the amount 


ty. The people are soverei and 
the money power is advised with wis- 
It confronts a power now mightier 
lot-box, inflamed by a sense of injustice 
to its golden idol; if its heart is 
; ifthe lustof 


e and impoverish the great producing classes, but they are being rapidly 
ed iat lowe 


son is engra ven on all their hearts. 
Iamat ions of the t organs of the money power, removing all as 
TON AEEA our financial le tion and the misery it hascreated. In 
the columns of one they have that— 

“The American laborer must make up his mind henceforth not to be so 
much better off than the European laborer. Men must be content to work 
oe nae + è In this way the workingman will be nearer to that 
station in life to which it has pleased God to call him.” 

In the columns of another organ of consolidated capital they have read 
the following revolting sentiments: 

“There seems to be but one remedy. It is a change of the ownership of 
the soil and the creation of a class of owners on the one and of 
tenant farmers on the other; something similar in both cases to what has 
long existed and now exists in the older countries of Europe.” 

And in every form in which the English can be used the Ameri- 
can people. and especially the people of the West, have been notified, not 
that their consent will be asked, but that they will be compelled to submit 
rata an VER ene ns BITDI ee en 

tes, a dependent tenantry, and pauper ‘or 5 Sir, 
have no word of menace to utter on this floor, but, in behalf of every la- 


their investments 


This is a specimen of the oratory, this is a specimen of a doc- 
trine which has filled these Halls for the last twenty years; and 
still when men are elected on such declarations as those we are 
told day after day that it is filibustering to discuss the situation. 
Even to discuss the situation is filibustering! 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. Ido not 
see even the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] here, who 
was so anxious to have a quorum yesterday. x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. inthe chair). The 
— of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ameo) Pa . — Shean 
n, ©, 
Bate, > Martin, me 
Blackburn, Gibson, is, 
Butler, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Stock ge, 
— Caffery, Hale, Palmer, Teller, 
Call, ugh, Pasco, T 1 
Camden, Hawley, Peffer, Vance, 
Carey, Perkins, Vest, - 
Cockrell, soor; Ht rrai . — 
Qullom. latt, burn, 
Daniel, Tones, Ney. Power, Wolcott. 
— — e tor. 
Mr. MILLS. M. — [Mr. COKE] has been called to 
Texas by serious illness in his famiy. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. seven Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum The Senator 


present. 
from Nevada will proceed. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I did not give way to have 


a call made for the purpose of having Senators hear me. I have 
no desire that they should do that, but I hope they will not fili- 
buster to break upa quorum. We are all op to filibuster- 
ing, because we want to go on with business. 

was speaking of the committal of the country and of Congress- 
ears, to the free and 


men who have been sent here for twenty 
t there was any de- 


unlimited coinage of silver and denying 
mand now from the people for 

THE EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDING 
that is pending. 

I will call attention to a fact, and it is a gratifying fact: For 
the last six years the Senate of the United States has by a major- 
ity recognized the public demand for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. I will read the final vote on three free-coin- 
age bills that have passed in the last three years. 

FINAL VOTE ON PASSAGE OF FREE-COINAGE BILL IN SENATE, JUNE, 17, 1990, 


{Congressional Record, volume 21, part 7, page 6183.) 
YEAS—42. 


Bate. George, Boren. uire, 
Berry. Gorman, Stew: 
Blodgett, Pasco, i Teller 
Butler, H Payne, 
Cati, Pierce, Vance, 
Cameron, Jones, Ark, Plumb, Vest, 
Cockrell, Jones, Nev. Power, Voorhees, 
Coke, Kenna, Pugh, Walthall, 

nitt, Manderson, Ransom, Wolcott. 

Mitchell, Beara, 
Eustis. Moody, Sanders, 
NAYS—%5. 

Aldrich, Dawes, Spooner, 

n. Edmunds, Hoar, Stock bridge, 
Blair, e Morrill, 5 Wiison Må 
Casey. + Gray, Platt, ~ 
Chandler, Hale, Sawyer, 

Cullom. Hawley, 
PAIRS, ; 
YEBA. NAY. YEA. NAY. 
Hampton, Dixon, Pe W. 
Brown, Dolph, Blackburn, Me. 
Faulkner, = Stanford, Wilson, Iowa. 


FINAL PASSAGE OF FREE-COINAGE BILL IN SENATE, JANUARY H, 1891. 
(Congressional Record, volume 22, part 2, page 1323.] 


YEAS—39. 
Allen. Eustis, Manderson, Stanford, 
Barbour, Faulkner, Mi Stewart, 
Bate, Gibson, Morgan, Teller, 

rry, Gorman, Paddock; Turpie, 
Blackburn, Hampton, Pasco, Vance, 
ORNAR J Ark. ba i 8 

on, ones. voor’ 
Coc Jones, Nev. à Walthall, 
Coke, Kenna, Sanders, Wolcott. 
el, Shoup, 
NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Hiscock, S 3 
Allison, Edm 4 Hoar, Stockbridge, 
Carey, Evarts, c Warren, 
Casey, Frye, Platt, Washburn, 
Cullom, Hale, gay, Wilson, Iowa 
vis, Hawley, Wyer, Wilson, Må. 
on, * Sh 
PAIRS. 

YEA. NAY. YEA. NAY. 
George, Blair, Blodgett, 
Ransom, Gray, S Dawes, 
Harris, Morrill. Call, Pettigrew. 


Then, after both platforms were formed and the canvass was 
commenced that year, I will give the vote to show how it was 
then construed. This was pending a canvass, when Senators 
were desirous of success in their States, and they then voted, of 
course, as they believed was the will of the people of their States. 
I now read the final vote on the passage of 

THE FREE-COINAGE BILL 
in the Senate, July 1, 1892, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
23, part 6, page 5719. This is the way Senators voted in the 
Senate when they wanted to carry the country: 


YEAS—2. 
Mills, Stewart, 
= Faulkner, aren, Teller, 

A George, Organ, Turpie, 
Biackburn, H Peffer, Vest, 
Blodgett, Hill, Ransom, Wolcott. 
Butler, Jones, Ney. Sanders, 

Cameron, Shoup, 
Cockrell, Kyle, Squire, 
NAYS—35. 
Dixon, Hawley, Stockbridge, 
Brice, Doiph, McPherson, Warren, 

Me Pelton, z Washburn, 
Car 5 Gallinger, Palmer, ite. 
Davis, Gray, Proctor, 

Dawes, Hale, Sawyer, 
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PAIRS. 2 
YEA. NAY. YEA. NAY. 
Walthall, Aldrich, Vance, McMill 
Call, handler, asco, Casey, ig 
Coke, e, Pettigrew, Vilas, 
Colquitt, Wilson, Iowa h, Hoar, 
Daniel, Hansbrough, Gordon, Sieg 
Hunton, Platt, Power, ns, 
Irby, Sherman, Voorhees. Morrill. 
Jones, Ark. Hiscock, 


Mr. PASCO. I should like to ask the Senator from Nevada 
what was the precise 2 Nag then voted on. 

Mr. STEWART. e free coinage of silver. 

Mr. PASCO. The Sherman bill? 

Mr. STEWART. No; it was a square free-coinage bill. 

Mr. PASCO. What was the date of it? 

Mr. STEWART. It d the Senate the Ist of July, 1892. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It was the House bill, was it not? 

Mr. STEWART. No; it was a Senate bill. 

Mr. PASCO. What was the final disposition made of the bill? 

Mr. STEWART. It was discussed in the other House and 
voted on, all the Democrats voting for it. 

Mr. PLATT. Perhapsitought to be stated that in the last two 
bills upon the passage of which the Senator has given the vote 
there was a provision for free coinage coupled with a repeal of 
the Sherman law. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly there was. There was no use of 
the Sherman law if we had free coinage. There was no use of 
any purchase law if we had free coinage. Free coinage would 

BLOT OUT ALL THE SHERMAN LAWS 
on this subject and restore us to the money of the Constitution 
as it existed previous to 1873. Of course that was coupled with 
it. All the free-coinage bills have been coupled with a repeal 
of the Sherman law. Wewant to get rid of that and go back to 
the coinage of the fathers. 

In further proof of what the issues were—because I want to 
have it beyond controversy that this extra session is an attempt 
to take a snap judgment on the people—I give some more clip- 
pings from other papers to show it was universally understood 
that the silver issue was not a party question, but that both par- 
ties claimed to be in favor of bimetallism; and there were other 
issues. I read from the Evening Post, June 30, 1892: 

[New York Evening Post, June 30, 1892.] 

Everybod that the tariff is to be the overshado 
the Presid yee erei e ‘ sis Fons othe 

Next to it in importance will rank the force-bill issue, from which the Re- 
publicans can notescape. * + + f 

[New York Evening Post, July 21, 1892. 
CLEVELAND'S SPEECH. 


Mr. Cleveland's s) was appropriate to the occasion. „ * * Ofcourse 
it made the 8 chiet issue of the campaign, and it rightly based the 
n. 

necessarily the overshadowding issue this year. The 

only other question to which Mr. Cleveland referred last night was to the 

force-bill issue, which is bound to cut more of a figure in the campaign than 
the Republicans desire. 

[New York Times, July 21, 1892.] 
THE TWO GREAT ISSUES. 

* * * * s * * 

The issue that was made foremost in all the addresses of the evening 

adison Square mee to notify Cleveland of his nomination] was that of 

the tariff. * * It is boldly put tothe front, and by that issue the 4 isto 

stand or fall in this campaign, and in the campaigns to come until the prin- 

ee is established as the enduring policy of the Government. * * * The 

other issue upon which stress was laid was the resistance of Federal control 

of elections. * * * These are the two clear and distinct issues which 

enter into the present campaign * * and on those lines the Democratic 

contest is to be made for the support of the people. * * + 


(New York Evening Post, July 23, 1892.] 
The Philadelphia Telegraph, discussing the Democratic national platform, 


says: 

Wine only section of that gra tees which has any real significance or pres- 

ent interest for the people of this country is the free-trade plank. * + + 
[New York Evening Post, August 13, 1892.] 

There is a division of sentiment among Republican editors as to the wis- 
dom of pushing the force-bill issue. * * + 

(New York Evening Post, August 18, 1892.] 

* * * Whatever the Lodges and Morses may say, every sensible person 
knows that the men who control the policy of the Republican party are com- 
mitted to the force-bill policy. * * * 

[New York Times, August 18, 1892.] 
THE SOUTHERN DEMOCRACY. 

* * * There is at least one issue that overshadows all others from the 
Southern point of view. * * Let the Republican party get full control 
again and a force billis a certainty. * * * 

[New York Times, August 21, 1892.] 

$ + + They [the Republicans] have done all that co f could to convince 
the voters of the South that a Republican triumph would be followed by the 
passage of a Federal elections Di cal | . 

[New York Times, September 20, 1892. 
THE REAL FORCE-BILL ISSUE, 

* * * The force bill of the Fifty-first Congress was a bill to establish 
these precedents in permanence. * * * It defines the issue in this can- 
vass, and there sho be no doubt of the popular decision on that issue. 


[New York Sun, July 1, 1892,] 


* * * The present cam is a contest between the friends of free elec- 
tions, of State rights, of L self-government . the Republican at- 
tempt to make creatures of the Republican machinery the masters of the 


ery of the Federal elections. 


[New York Sun, July 1, 1893.] 
THE GREAT AND ONLY ISSUE.—THE FORCE BILL, 
The Democrats are going to win on this very force-bill issue. The people 


of the South thank the Sun. 
The Sun has led off in the right direction,'and the entire Democratic and 


independent press should follow its lead. 
[New York Sun, July 2, 1892.] 
THE CRY OF THE SOUTH. 


The issues which the third pa has raised, if they can be called issues, 
sink into insignificance in comparison with this force-bill issue. 

The thirty-seven electoral votes of these four Southern States (West Vir- 
ginia, Vir; North Carolina, and Maryland), which many Republicans 
claim to be doubtful, are, beyond peradventure, securely in the Democratic 
3 8 by of the infamous force bill which Harrison makes a pet 

ue, 

The force bill is the one thing which Southern le now have to fi 
from Republican rule. N * or 

The main question next fall will be the force bill. 

[New York Sun, July 20, 1892.] 
THE TARIFF—LET IT SLIDE. 


* + © If the Republicans succ they are bound to pass a stringent 
and merciless force bill. * * * For these reasons we ap * to 
the myriads of free. souled Democrats * + to pay no attention to ques- 
tions connected with the tariff, or any other minor subject, and to vote the 
siraight Democratic ticket in Novemher, just as though these questions had 
never existed. 
Let us settle thissupreme issue now. * * * 
[New York Sun, August 3, 1892.] 
THE THREAT OF THE REPUBLICAN MUGWUMPS, 


The prominence of the force bill issue is displeasing to some of the mug- 
wumps of Republican origin. They would like to run the Democratic party, 
and to run it solely for free trade. If they are not gratified in this respect, 
they threatentogetout. + * + Godspeed to them in their evident purpose 
to relieve the Democracy of their embarrassing and injurious coöperation. 

[New York Sun, August 3, 1892.] 


Fey > * Then let us all join together against the force bill and negro dom- 
ation. 
Neither Alliance politician nor mugwump free trader can change the great 


ue. 
[New York Sun, August 22, 1892.) 


The force billissue is paramount to tariff reform, and that for reasons 

which we trust our correspondent will find entirely conclusive. * * * 
Republican success in November means a force law, and such anenactment 

means most grevious interference with the prosperity and social organiza- 


tion of the South. 
[New York Sun, August 22, 1892.] 

The issue of home-rule elections leads all others on the Democratic side, 
because it is the most vital and fundamental issue. 

[New York Sun, August 24, 1892. 

* * * A new issue has been set up by the Republican party + + + 
that dwarfs and e hes every other question that is now before the 
country. * * è We mean the force bill. + 

[New York Sun, September 3, 1892.] 
IN TRUTH THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE. 


The force bill is a measure which places the control of elections absolutely 
with the Republican party, * + and any man who favors it is as base 
a traitor as Benedict Arnold. 

The Sunisright. The force bill is the paramount issue. 

[New York Sun, September 20, 1892.] 

As long as the Democracy is solid against the force bill, Federal interfer- 
ence at the polis, and negro domination in the South, for the perpetuation 
of the Republican rule, the national Democracy is on the march to victory 
and the country is safe. 

When the press throughout the country declared what the is- 
sues were, and that there were no others, and when the election 
was secured on those issues, do you now claim that the election 
placing the Democratic Administration in power means mono- 
metillism, or, what is worse, bimetallism through monometal- 
lism? If we ever get down to that-the great European mone 
bonded power will hold you there. If they have power to thro 
tle you when you are strong and force you to the wall, they will 
certainly have power to keep you there. 

Upon the pending issuo to-day I have here a letter which was 
addressed by Mr. Powderly to the Presidentof the United States. 
It is so moderate in tone, so clear in statement, so patriotic in 
sentiment, that I think it deserves a place in the RECORD, to 
be permanently preserved in this great controversy. 

MR. POWDERLY 
certainly represents the laboring element of this country more 
generally than any other man. He is re ted by the laboring 
classes ee e the country, and by business men. He has 
probably done more to guide labor organizations in the right di- 
rection, to prevent violence and keep order and maintain justice 
than other one man for the last ten or fifteen years, and his views 
upon this question must be taken as indicating the views of the 
great laboring masses. I ask that the Secre read the very 
able letter of Mr. Powderly to the President of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). Is 
there objection to the reading of the letter by the Secretary? 
The Chair hears none, and the letter will be read. s 


s. „* 


1893. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the letter, as follows: 
SCRANTON, PA., August 28, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: One year you were the candidate of & party which num- 
bered less than one-half of the 8 of the United States. When 
the will of the people was registe! November you ceased to be a candi- 
date and became the President of nearly 70,000,000 of people. These 
ple look to you for such an administration of the affairs of your high oMce 
as will give and prosperity to the Republic. In the platform of the 
Democratic party there is a section which was understood, while you were 
a candidate, to have but one meaning. It is couched in 1 plain 
and, a ently, unambiguous. That it was intended to mean anyt but 
what was expressed in the words of which it is constructed was not the un- 
derstanding of the country: it was not the unders of those who con- 
stitute the party whose candidate you were, or of the people whose Presi- 
dent you are. hile other sections of the platform were subject to conten- 
tion and dispute, that one section went through the ordeal of the Presidential 
canvass unquestioned and without marked ob tion. It reads: 

“We denounce the bad pee legislation known as the Sherman act of 

ift, 5 possibilities of danger in the near 

ts su 


kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy 
as especially neces: for the protection of the farmers and la asses, 
the first an most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating 
currency.” 


Mr. TELLER. I suggest that there is not anything like a 
quorum present in the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


All Gallinger, Manderson, Shoup, 
Bate, Gibson, Martin, „ 
Berry. Hansbrough, Mills, 8 
Butler, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 
Call, Hawley, Pasco, ‘eller, 
Carey, Higg Peffer, Vance, 
Cullom, Hoar, er Vest, 
Davis, by, Pettigrew, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Platt, ‘alth: 
Dolph, indsay, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Dubo age Peek 

Faulkner, McMillan, ach, 

Fry: McPherson, Sherman, 


, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Secre- 
tary will proceed with the reading of the letter. 
he Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the let- 
ter, as follows: 


To the mind of the ordinary citizen that was a plain, unequivocal declara- 
tion in favor of bimetallism; it went even further and demanded that paper 
money should stand upon an equal footing with gold and silver. Whatever 
may have been the design of those who framed that resolution as to the 
future it was their desire to give out the impression that it meant just what 


it said, and the American people, while ac in that belief, gave to youa 
majority of the electoral vote, Standing upon that platform, as you — it 
vote for 


became ng Bowe a Republican, or one not a Democrat, to cast 
‘ou. The Republican declaration upon the currency question differed from 
* — the Democrats only in the construction of its 
as follows: 

“The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, 
and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as stand- 
ard money, with restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the 
two metals, so that the purchasing and 8 power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. The interests 
of the producers of the country, its farmers and its workingmen, demand 
that erety gonar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be as good 
asany other. Wecommend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by 
our Government to secure an international conference to adopt such meas- 
ures as willinsure a parity of value between gold and silver for use as money 
throughout the world.” 

The People's party platform contains this short declaration: 8 
i “We perat moe and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the present 

ratio o 2 

ese three parties—the Democratic, Republican, and People's the three 
whose ‘ob pernaan met in the Electoral College, declared for the free 
sane Je 0 ver. While there were radical differences of opinion as to the 
adoption of legislation concerning the revenue and tariff questions, the three 
great parties were practically unanimous in their advocacy of free coinage 
of silver, and it may withsafety be said that your election upon the currency 
pur of your party gave no uneasiness or alarm to those who were not mem- 

rs of the Democratic party. 

With the country practically unanimous in its expressed desire to main- 
tain the two metals on equal footing in the coinage of the nation, it would 
seem that the Executive could not conscientiously or consistently advocate 
or recommend a change of policy. 

If the Democratic platform was not intended to bea “cowardly makeshift" 
for the purpose of catching votes, it should be lived up to in letter and spirit, 
and, no matter how differently the case may be stated b; interosted per- 
sons or papers, the at mass of the people are in favor of free coinage. 

When you were elected this country was enjoying an era of 8 
Trade and commerce flourished, manufacturers were hopeful for the future. 
For once in the history of the nation the cry of overproduction was not 

eard, and, so far as statistics go, thoseengaged in manufacturing pursuits 
were working on orders and had no stock ahead to threaten labor with fear 
of dismissal. Crops were good, the general health of the coun was as 
good as it had ever been, we were not threatened by either war, pestilence, or 

amine, and there were work and food euroga for all. Since November, 
1892, not one of these dangers have threatened us with visitatio: d yet we 
find millions of laborers out of employment, we walk by factories in which 
no sign of life is manifest, we see the wor en farmers of the na- 


nguage, for it reads 


tion—" the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fiuc- 


W starvation stalking but one week in advance of 
em, 


When the stock of gold which we possesseG was reduced by the drains 
made it to make good the eng of the Bank of England, the 
wealthy men ot this country saw an opportunity for adding to the stock of 
gold which they possessed, and at once their organs began to cry down the 
“Sherman act’’ as the one great cause of the departure of gold from these 
shores. The Bank of England went to the rescue of the Baring Brothers in 
1889 and . some $75,000,000. Unable to recall that sum from the 
Baring Brothers, the Bank of England turned toward the United eee 
and in 1893 demanded gold instead of the paper that in former years satisfi 
the demand. Obsc' the real cause of the outward journey of gold, the 
wealth-owners of the land began a systematic campai of intimidation, 
ma as their objective point of attack the Sherman act.“ A question 
which I respectfully ask you at this point is, Were it not for the “Sherman 
act and the circulation of silver and its representatives in this count 
during the time that gold had deserted us, what would have been the condi- 
tion of the nation? ould it not have been infinitely worse than it is now? 
If the “Sherman act“ caused gold to leave us at a crucial moment, why is it 
that gold is do in 1893 as it has done in other years—returning to the 
United States—while the Sherman act” is still on the statutes? 

Imbued with the idea that the great mass of the people could be deceived, 
and that the deception would continue until legislation favorable to foreign 
and domestic money-changers would passthrough the National Legislature, 
the avowed organs of the money power began to spread broadcast a feeling 
of discontent. Loss of confidence followed, and with it came the inevitable 
run on the banks. Those Who withdrew their deposits were workingmen and 


men of small means, and in doing so they taught a lesson which | wish to 
direct your attention to. When labor withdrew its sa from the banks 
the employers could nolonger borrow money and were obliged toshut down. 


This proves that labor is moreimportant, and should receive more consider- 
ation than capital. It also proves that something more secure than the 
present system of banking should be devised. I shall ask your careful con- 
sideration of that matter further on. 

Passing over what purported to be interviews with you, we find your mes- 
sage before Congress on the §th of this month. A careful reading of it dis- 
closes the fact that, while you urge the repeal of the so-called Sherman act, 
you offer no substitute, no remedy for the present distressed state of affairs, 
no hope for the laboring people of this nation. You are silent as the tomb 
on the most vital of all questions—What shall be the currency of the future? 
It is well understood that if the Sherman act is eee Sob aled 
silver will stand demonetized, and by the time this reaches your hand that 
result will have been accomplished, no doubt. 

It is claimed, and justly, that if the Sherman act is unconditionally re- 
pealed you will deserve the credit. It is believed that a majority of Con- 
gress was elected on a free-silver platform. They have so them- 
selves since their eleccion, but on assembling at Washington they were con- 
fronted withan argument more powerful than the wishes of constituents or 
the voice of principle. That argument faces the legislator in two words 
Federal patrona d is su to be more potent in causing him to ar- 
rive at a dete ation as to attitude on the currency question than the 
November election. For many months your personal friends have actively 
aided the organs known to be favorable — —— in making it known that you 
would unhesitatingly use the power of Federal patronage to bend the elect 
of the people to your will. lt has been openly proclaimed that the Con- 
gressman or Senator of Democratic faith who would not act with the Ad- 
ministration in opposition to the expressed sentiments of the platform on 
which you and they were elected would be ignored in the distribution of 
patronage. No denial has ever come from your lips; no friend of yours has 
ever ventured to contradict the statements to which I allude. 

On the contrary, those nearest to you, those who are supposed to voice 
your sentiments, have taken the ground that Federal patronage would be 
made the club to beat back the tide of popular sentiment. isa most 
lamentable condition of affairs, and, mark you, it is a condition and nota 
theory which confronts us now. If plain John Smith should approach a 
Congressman and offer tobribe him by presenting a check for 81. for his 
vote, John Smith would be guilty of tendering a bribe. Should the Con- 
gressman accept it, he would bs equally as ty as John Smith, and both 
would be amenable in the eyes of the law. ou will pardon me for sayt 
that plain people can not easily detect the difference betweena bribe offe: 
by a tender of money and one held out in the more alluring shape of Fed- 
eral patronage. 

Such a proceeding is fraught with danger to the institutions of our coun- 
try, and a more pernicious method of infiuenc legislation can not well be 
conceived. No such act has been recorded since 1873, when silver was 
stealthily removed from the position it had uninterruptedly held since the 

of the Government. It has been asserted, and the assertion has 
never been cont: ted, that silver was demonetized at the dictation of 
England, that the agent of that coun bribed members of Congress, and 
that he expended £100,000 in the transaction. J 

Noman who in 1873 held the position of Congressman or United States 
Senator has ever explained why or how silver was demonetized. They all 
profess ignorance of it—that is, of the fact that it was demonetized by their 
act. Before those who were active participants in that memorable act have 
passed away it seems to me that a most searching investigation should be 
made into the means by which the demonetization of silver was procured 
and which has given the world just cause to believe that an American Con- 
gress could be made up of purchasable material. No one ever questioned 
the stability of our currency previous to the act of 1873, and it is fair to pre- 
sume that a return to that system would give us the “sound and stable cur- 
rency ” to which you refer in your m In any event, you owe it to the 
nation to explain what you mean when you advocate a sound and stable 
currency.” 

In that message I find this reference to the industrial element of the nation: 

“There is one important aspect of the subject which especially should 
never be overlooked. At times like the present, when the evils of unsound 
finance threaten us, the speculator may anticipate a harvest gathered from 
the misfortunes of others; the capitalist may protect himself by hoarding, 
or may even find profit in the fluctuation of values; but the wage-earner— 
the first to be injured by a depreciated currency and the last to receive the 
benefit of its correction—is practically defenseless. He relies for work upon 
the ventures of confident and contented 3 This failing him, his con- 
dition is without alleviation, for he can neither prey on the misfortunes of 
others nor hoard his labor. One of the greatest statesmen our country has 
known, 8 king more than fifty years ago, when aderangement of the cur- 
rency had caused commercial distress, said: ‘The very man of all others 
who has the deepest interest in a sound currency and who suffers most by 
mischievous legislation in money matters lis the man who earns his bread 
by his daily toil." These words are as pertinent now as on the day they 
were uttered, and ought toimpressively remind us that a failure in the dis- 
charge of our duty at this time must especially injure those of our country- 
men who labor, and who, because of their number and condition, are enti- 
tled to the most watchful care of their Government.” š 

To those who relish the idea of being regarded as wards of the nation, who 
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should be 


with watchful care, the words above 


Tis a wellknown 


That class does not constitute over five millions of the inhabitants of the 
States, more than one occasion you t their counsel and 
vice. The industrial element of the nation will not fall short of forty mil- 
lions; they have their representatives and their spokesmen; and they 
that he who suffers most by pernicious legislation of any kind is the worker. 
. So it that doss not record that the Secretary of the Treasury or 
the President of the United States ever conferred with the representatives 
of labor to know what 1 would be on the re of the Sherman 
act and the free coinage of silver? Why is it that, in order to ascertain the 
Views of the laborer, the Secretary of the Treasury, at your suggestion, went 
to the capitalist, who may protect himself by hoarding or may even finda 
tin the fluctuation of values,“ instead of to the man of labor, who is 
y competent to talk for himself? Why is it that those whose trade it is 
to ble in money were cousulted as to the financial legislation of the 
and “the very man of all others who has the dee interest ina 
sound currency and who suffers most by mischievous 1 ation in money 
matters“ was not granted an audience before you presumed to for him 
lites oun that the workingman had as much to do with, in its creation, 
as any other 
It is fair to assume that the spree poanie understand their own wants. 
They elected Congressmen to obey th will. These Congressmen 82 
1 to register that will upon the statutes of the nation. ey 
know what labor wants. and go there to pay heed to the demand, but are 
told that their indorsement will secure no Moes. no revenue offices or 
patronage of 2 kind, unless they vote with an Administration which ac- 
cepts a recital of labor's wants through the mouth of labor’s enemy—the 
Partioan al thi ejudiced party misrep t 
zeal may sm^ther, a pri ess ma; resen! 
the views of the industrial element of the nation, but that they stand over- 
baie perpe} for the free coinage of silver and opposed to the single stand- 
ard of gold is true. 
The experience of the past few months has taught a lesson which should 


cul 
and whowould intrust his earnings 
and it is offered by the order of the 


principles. It reads: 
“That, in connection with the -postom 


country that the will of the people, 


lot-box, will not be set aside; that Federal patronage will not constitute a 
menace to the best interests of them: and you will d to 
Congress to restore silver to its time-honored place in the e of the 
nation. Asameasure of safety for those who make small de a rec- 


ommendation pos vings 
ceived with grateful appreciation by the industrial element of the nation. 
That this letter may not have a construction placed upon it not intended 
by the writer, let me — —— conclusion, that itis written without malice and 
With no intention of r ting upon auy of your public acts. I view your 
disclosed through the medium of your own utterances and the 
ournals as are known to be “Administration 
* they distort your words or misrepresent you, the fault does not 
lie with the people, who believe that Federal patronage has been used to 


thwart the will of the people. 

e Date OTC yawn may be found to be in conso- 
nance with the best interests of the people, and that no dictation or 
intimidation from fo nations will be permitted to influence legislation 


on the currency question, I haye the honor to be, 
Respectfully yours, 


T. V. POWDERLY. 

Hon. GROVER CLEVELAND, 

President of the United States. 

Mr. STEWART. I think Senators who were not in the Cham- 
ber and did not hear this letter ought to read it. I think that 
the statements made there are so in accordance with truth, so 
igo a maintained by the record, that it bes 5 to receive 
the, attention of the Senate and of the country. r. Powderly 
states „„ the platform was, what the pledges of 
Senators were, what the country expected and had a right to ex- 

t from the result of the last canvass. His statements show 
3 any possibility of question that this extra session, if it 
accomplishes the purpose for which it was called, 

VIOLATES THE PLATFORM, 


and takes a snap judgment on the people, and does the very 
thing that it was not elected to do; that it takes advantage of a 
panic created by interested ee to do what the people would 
not allow them to do if they a chance to pass upon it. 

Suppose Mr. Cleveland had stated that he was a monometal- 
list, and that the platform had nothing to do with his action. 
Suppose he had stated that before the election, does anybody be- 
lieve he would have been elected? In 1888, when the Republic- 
ans put in their platform a declaration that the Republican 
party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as money, and 
condemns the action of the Democratic istration for its 
efforts to demonetize silver,” and the Democratic platform was 
silent, what was the result? Give the people a chance at this 
question and 

THEY WOULD OVERWHELM YOU. 

It was the art of the rs that made the people fight over 
a false issue. They were told by the public press that there was 
no issue in the campaign but the tariff and force bill. 


Immediately after that election was held we were called here, 


and it is stated that this is the paramount issue. Is not this 
taking advantage of the people? Is it fair? What Mr. Pow- 
derly says to-day will be remembered hereafter. The American 
people are long-suffering; they can be deceived a good man 

times; but this now eception, this falsehood whic 

has been ADIDAS t Jou are to vote on one question and 
then take away from the people the rights which they have con- 
tended for so long and which were taken from them without 
their consent, is but the repetition of the dishonest methods by 
which the act of 1873 was obtained. The newspapers say it is 
filibustering to call attention to the outrage and thatthe time of 
the Senate must not be occupied to expose what is to-day pro- 


posed. : 
Mr. Powderly calls attention to the fact that the laboring men 
have understood all along that they were voting for e 
that the planks of the platforms of both the great political 
ties have been that way,and he asks the President of the United 
States to pause until he gets 

THE WARRANT OF THE PEOPLE 
authorizing him to strike down the American dollar and rob 
them of their rights under the Constitution. The laboring men 
ask you to pause and get warrant from the people before you 
thus deal with their most sacred rights. You may not hear it 
now; but if this scheme of deception and fraud upon the Ameri- 
can people is carried through and their will as expressed for 
twenty years is violated here at the command of the banks and 
the money powerand their organs, dictated from Europe if that 
is done, there will be a day of reckoning. 

But, i shall go a little farther since the laboring men have 
been called here as witnesses to the proceedings thatare takin 
place. They propose now to deal with the tramp question. 
read from the New York World, the paper of Mr. Pulitzer, who 
is familiar with the situation in Germany, as to how tramps are 
dealt with there. 

{New York World, September 5, 1893.] 
ABOUT TRAMPS. 


The closet philosophers who settle all our 1 for us in the maga 
zines are having their attention attracted to tramps just now, and if they 


are allowed to have their way they will make a great deal of trouble. 
First of all the 3 introduce a new German system of d with 


ith police, nod charity 
is to follow the tramp wherever he goes and make him give an account of 


ps. 
ven is to be given at regular tramp lodging-houses, and itisto 
be given y in return for work. 205 

All tramps are to be registered, and when registered furnished with pass- 
ports—or, as it were, tramp licenses -to a certain journey by a certain 
3 The tramp without one of these licenses is to be arrested by the po- 


vagrancy. 
We are told that this is working well in Germany. Nevertheless itissheer 
Wen a etek oleae meena ttemp* at mi manent at cook 3 
‘ect of any a at s 0 
on their travels would be to ve tham into the N 
they can do 


Itisin 22 85 way 8 should leave — ——. 
soon ou en are moting welfare to th 
best of their ability ere 2975 2 


8 — in the cities and the under great 
up e are 
and very e While 


Keep the unemployed coo) 

temptation to become 7 -= 

are tramping across the country in search of work—or, if you ee. to av 
They may 


All relief 


that forbids stpping walle going throngh A asighbors OTERA A press 
at fo: 3 Sti while go a * 

deal might be Roi against them, perhaps, — ny stan tof the prop- 
erty-owners along their routes, but when all is said itre: true they 


are not dangerous as long as they are not congested in the cities, 

It must not be forgotten that agreat many honest workingmen may some- 
times be obliged to tramp from city to city in search of work. It is probably 
true that a number of tramps are quite as respectable and as useful tosociety 
as the closet philosophers who write for the magazines in support of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's idea that people who are soshiftless as to get outof money 

theinterestof thesurvival of the fittest. At 


ought to be allowed to starve in 
any rate, he must be a very mean man or a very at philosopher who, 

miserable enough 
osophers we have the better. 


to ask for it. Tha fewer such philosophers we Lave 

There is nothing wrong in that doctrine, but it calls attention 
to the general discussion going on in the press, what to do with 
tramps. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire tosuggest to the Senator from Nevada 
that we never had such a thing in this country as a tramp and 
we never had a tramp act upon any of our statute books until 
1873, almost concurrently with the demonetization of silver. 

Mr. STEWART. Of course, the demonetization of silver 
bring with it poverty and want and the necessity of tramp laws. 

w read 


covered; the former relationship of tenants to land-holders had 
been abolished and free servitude substituted. I will read from 
Froude's History of England, volame 1, page 21: 


Villanage, in the reign. of Henry VIII. had cally ceased. The name 
of it last a upon the statute book * years of the 2 oon 
Richard II, when the disputes between villains and t liege lords on 
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relative rights had for cumbrous lawsuits, and by general 
of itself into a Thus 


earner the on! had m 1455 de theron re ek 1 13 
om had mer; or was ra; mer; 2 tree e: 
— b Pita asad, Were allowed to live in idle- 


Ev man was regimented somewhere; and . 

age, were allowed, under restrictions, their own choice of mas- 

both masters and servants were 80 severe as to 

king advantage of the necessities of the other, or 

terminating through caprice or levity, or for any insufficient reason, 

a connection presumed to be permanent. 

That was when they were just emerging, and after they had 

got a little money; but still at that time 


THE. PRICES OF LABOR AND OF PROPERTY 


were very low. I will call attention to the price of property 
at that time. There had been fourteen hundred years of a 
money famine in consequence of closing the mines, and light 
was just beginning to dawn by the inflow of gold and silver into 
Spain and very little into England. I will read what occurred 
chant the middle ofthe sixteenthcentury. Iread now from page 
29 of the same volume: 

the pri f which necessarily varied, averaged in the middle of the 
8 3 the bushel; — averaging at the same time 3s. the 
quarter. With wheat the fluctuation was excessive; a table of its possible 
variations describes it as ranging from 18d. the apee to 208.; the average, 
however, being ôd. and sd. W. the price was above this sum the merchants 
might import to it down; when it was below this price the farmers 
were allowed to export to the foreign markets. The same scale, with a 
scarcely appreciable tendency to rise, continued to hold until the disturbance 
in the value of the currency. In the twelveyears, from 1551 to 1582, although 
once before harvest FTT 458. a quarter 
itfell immediately after to 58. and 4d. Six and 8d. continued to be considered 
in Parliament as the average; and on the whole it seems to have been main- 
tained for that time with little variation. ‘ 

Think of wheat at 12 and 20 and up to 30 cents a bushel and 
everything else in proportion! Thatwas the effectof the failure 
of the mines for fourteen hundred years; that was the effect of 
the loss of the circulating medium; that was the condition of the 

ople when they were reduced to all the degradations of the 

dal system, as you will see isalways the case, foras money a 


preciates property falls; and the same tendency is seen in t 
country in 


THE INCREASE OF TENANT FARMERS, 
the reduction of wages, and the reduction of the value of prop- 


erty. 

Talk about wages in this country! The farmers have worked 
for twenty years for less than nothing. Ifa farmer has kept out 
of debt and supported his family by the most extreme exertions 
he is fortunate, but his farm is not worth more than half as much 
as it was then, and his entire labor is gone. 

The great mass of producers are working at an enormous dis- 
advantige, and we propose to inaugurate a condition by this bill 
whereby they must continue to struggle against the same hard 
fate as other nations have done undersimilar circumstances, and 
we are called together in extra session to bass a bill which de- 
stroys our silver money, which destroys one-third of the output 
of gold, and puts us on the inevitable downgrade, without hope. 
‘That is for what we are called here. 

Still we shut our eyes to the history of the past. Senators 
will give no reason for the proposed repeal of the Sherman act. 
They are unable to show that it is the Sherman act which has 
injured ry eee and there is nothing in the past in the way of 
injuries it caused which they can point to; it is 

ONLY APPREHENDED INJURIES. 


To whom? The money power. That power now gets more 
than the contract calls for; fully double. 

We are called together to commit an act which is worse than 
the passuge of the act of 1873, because we know now all about 
that, while at that time we knew nothing aboutthe passage of that 
act. After the people have expressed themselves in every pos- 
sible way for twenty years in favor of the use of silver as money, 
and the parties felt compelled to put it in their platforms, Sena- 
tors come here and say si will repeal this law first, get it off 
the statute book, and next they will consider what further legis- 
lation is necessary. 

We know the position of our Executive; we know of his ef- 
forts to repeal the Bland law; we know his surroundings. He 
isa strong man with a strong will: he is a man of as strong will 
as Jackson, but what have been his surroundings compared with 
Jackson’s? 

JACKSON WAS BORN 

in the heart of the country. He was reared among the people; 

he sympathized with their wants; he knew their necessities; | 
he had the courage and will to defend the people and stand by 

them, and when the banking institutions undertook to subvert 

the liberties of the ple he throttled those institutions. He 

was of the people. {recollect when I was a small boy Jackson | 
was President, and there was nothing which made a youth 

prouder in those days than to call him a Jackson man. 

In looking over his messages and seeing the battles he fought, 
how we do wish we had a Jackson to-day, whose heart was with 


the people and who could speak for the people. Butour Presi- 
dent, the will of a Jackson, has had other surroundings. 
He was born and reared in a — His home is in the city of 
New York, and his business o isin the Mills building, the 
very center in the United States of European interests. Of course 
the men with whom he often comes in contact he must re: x 
for they are able men. We naturally absorb the views of our 
surroundings, and the President can not help baing sso by 
the views of his surround ; but it was asad thing for the 
American people that he did not spend his early life and his 
riper manh in the country, as Jackson did, surrounded by the 
producing classes, the laboring men, and the farmers, so that he 
might sympathize with them. He sympathizes with his sur- 
roundings. His surroundings are unfortunate. He is as willful 
and as strong as Jackson, but the truth is that his surroundings 
are wrong, and they are unfortunate for the American ple. 
He will carry out the views which he hasabsorbed from the sur- 
roundings, and nobody can doubt it. In his message he has 
made no suggestion that he would ever yield to the voice of the 


people 
AND GIVE THEM BACK THEIR MONEY. 

He says,. Destroy all legislation which points to silver as money; 
that is the demand of the hour,” and his organs are constantly, 
as Mr. Powderly said, praising him forthe use of Federal patron- 
age for that purpose. I do aot charge him with it, but he ought 
to say, Deliver me from my friends,” if that charge is not true. 

It is true there is a currency famine created by the bankers, 
and now that thatfamine existsand much of the troubles are well 
set forth in a letter on that very point written by A. J. Warner 
and it is very short and to the point—stating the financial condi- 
tion of the country, I will ask my friend from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] to read it if he will. 

Mr. TELLER read as follows: 


In some respects the present is unlike other in history 
financial disturbances. The of 1837, of 1847. and other bank panies 
were caused by overissues of notes and the undue 
in other forms, resul m the expulsion of coin from the country, the sus- 


pended banks might circulate and 
form a currency, but bank credits in the form of deposits can exist only as 
long as reserves last; as the go, this form of credit currency 
8 That is exactly the now; the bank reserves have 
been largely drawn upon and bank credits have vanished and there is noth- 
ing to circulate; the existing currency famine. 

This fact is clearly exhibited by the following figures: 

Before the panic began there were in the United States nearly ee 
of money—gold, silver, and uncovered paper; of this a little over 31,000,000,- 
000 was in the hands of the le, in the tillsof merchants, etc., 

function of ready money; a little less than 8500, 000. 000 were 
as reserves. On this $500,000,000 of reserves as a basis the banks 
over 54.000.000, 000 of p: 


of 
the panic 
Ley mov therefore, was $1,000,000,000 of money in the hands of the and 
#4,500,000,000 as reserves and as bank credits, making a total of 000 
money and bank credits. 5 
What is the condition now? The 81.000. 000. 000 remains in the hands of the 
people, but the §500,000,000 of the reserves have been largely drawn upon, and 
as the reserves are drawn down bank credits are a utely extin — 
may 


for practical 8 


the pro If our 
volume of money had been increased to $2,000,000, and credit restricted to 
not over $3,000,000.000 on a reserve of, say, 40 per cent, there would certainiy 
have been no and if the credit part of the entire currency volume 
were restric: to 40 ner cent of the whole,a panic such as we are now ex- 
8 and such as so often afflicts this country, would be impossible. 
anics are not without a cause and are not remediless. But what will be 
the condition if silver is taken away and foundation money reduced to gold 
only? whe expected that credit be immediately expanded to fill the 
vacu 


um 
The stability of our money system depends upon the relation of actual 
money to bank credits. = >e 

The root of the whole money question lies here. 

Evidently what is wanted just now is an immediate expansion of actual 
currency to take the place of vanished credit. And, generally, we must have 
a broader basis of standard phage Sacra to the superstructure of credit; 
and until this is done panics continue to occur and will increase in 
severity as credit devices exceed safe relation to actual money. In other 
words, more money and less credit is required to give stability to our money 


system. 
A. J. WARNER. 
Mr. STEWART. That conforms to the views by Alison of 
what occurred during the money famine from 1810 to 1850, the 


efforts during all that period to fight bank credit and paper, and 
the frequent collapses which occurred, as described by him in 
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most ane language. Thestatement which I have read from 
A.J. Warner is a warning of what will happen and what has 
happened, a ee of bank credit, kiting on credit or wind, 
without a basis, about which Alison writes, and about which all 
economic writersexpresssimilar views. Itis true thatthe money 
famine occurred becauserude nature refused a sufficient supply of 
the 7 8 17555 metals, because war had occurred in South America 
and Mexico, which cut off the supply and reduced it more than 
thron fourths, but our money famine was produced by fraud and 
cunning. 

The experiments tried during other money famines show what 
the result must be. The frequent collapses in this country, the 
collapse of 1847, the collapse of 1857, the hard times during all 
these troubles, the futile attempt 

TO SUBSTITUTE CREDIT FOR MONEY, 
with their terrible results, ought to be a warning to us not to 
attempt itagain. But we are invited to that particular enter- 
tainment now, as I shall show more at length. 

My colleague showed me a letter the other day from ex-Sena- 
tor Cole, who was present when the act of 1871 was first intro- 
duced, the act which was prepared, as I have frequently stated, 
in the Treasury Department, which omitted the silver dollar. 
Mr. Cole took part toa great extent in the discussion of the tax 
of three-tenths of 1 per cent on gold and silver bullion, but he 
was misled as to the real intent of the bill, like the rest of us. 
He has written a letter to aap Ate ser dep which I shall ask him 
to read, as I think it will be interesting and important just now. 
Mr. Cole is not in politics; he is a private gentleman, residing 
in his old age at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. JON of Nevada read as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CAL., August 30, 1893. 

DEAR SENATOR: The most formidable element in opposition to the re- 
monetization of silver or to the increased use of that metal as money is the 

banks. Their hand unmistakably appears in the vote on the Wilson 

bill in the House of ä the vote being unanimous in the dele- 

. from New England, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, In- 
and, with a single exception, each in Pennsylv: and Ohio. 

When you are defeated in the Senate, as the public press of all the great 
money centers declare you will be, when the gold standard is thus adopted 
and the volume of money is reduced toa minimum, and when, as a conse- 
quence, distress unbearable shall vail everywhere, then (at this session 


or early in December) the nati banks will (generously!) propose some 
patton of relief. The country will then be in such straits as to gladly ac- 


= any terms the banks may offer having in view the enl: ment of the 
volume of the currency; the 1 be greatly extended, and bond- 
issues to the extent they shall demand will be made. They will then have 


achieved what for years they have been striving for, namely, to con- 
trol absolutely the volume of mogey in the country, and consequently tocon- 
2 ae ae of the products of labor and the amount of sacrifice necessary 
e 
‘his, in my opinion, is the goal toward which we are being “railroaded.” 

We are now in the darkest days of our history. I hope you can see light 
ahead. I can see none except through the intelligent vote of the plain 
paor the country. These things were foreshadowed 

was in the Senate. If the policy of the banks, advoca 
por and acquiesced in 

e 


fore we realize it, this will be a nation of anarchists, or, what is worse, a na- 
tion of abject serfs. 

If the money kings win this battle, and the result becomes crystallized in 
established laws, God knows when and how we shall get out of the trap. 
Everything now depends upon the action of the silver men in the Senate, 
whose proceedings are being watched with unsurpassed interest; and you 
can rely upon it that whenever the wealth-producers of the country have a 
chance to vote on the question you will be sustained by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Yours, most truly, 


Hon. JOHN P. JONES, 
United States Senator. 

Mr. STEWART. They did not wait until the Sherman law 
was repealed to let us know what they intended to do; but they 
have already told us in their leading newspapers of the pro- 
gramme they propose. Their proposition is, first, to destroy 
silver and get it out of the way, so that the people will have no 
metallic money, because they can not get gold, and then increase 
the national debt by the issue of bonds. 

The organ of the Administration in this city, the Post, has had 
an article in it every morning for the last two or three weeks 

DEMANDING THE ISSUE OF BONDS 

to buy gold. For what? Under the pretense of strengthening 
the reserves. After they have undermined the foundation of 
the reserves, they propose to remove $500,000,000 of the metallic 
foundation of the reserves, first, by destroying silver and reduc- 
ing the reserves to $100,000,000 of gold to support a circulation 
of a thousand millions of paper, and then the . will ex- 
ist for issuing bonds. So greedy are they that before they have 
got the foundation destroyed, in the confident belief that they 
may be able to succeed. they are demanding the issue of bonds 

ay, and they know that if this is delayed there is danger. 
They want to railroad it through so as to create the necessity; 
and they think they have got near the goal, that they have the 
Senate so abject that some Senators have been induced to yield, 
and now 3 claiming that they have a majority here and 
they boldly lose their plan. 


O. COLE. 
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[Washington Post, September 4, 1893.] 
THE PITY OF IT, 

pro; to empower the Government to borrow money by an issue 
of United States bonds is one which Senator SHERMAN would hardly have 

without sufficientreason. Further, it is one which the right-thinking 
men of both parties will feel themselves compelled to support, It is a grea 
pity that the National Government should be vbiiged to rafse money in this 
ota so soon after the advent of a Democratic Administration.”—New York 


une. 

But, what is the “pity” of it? If the Government needs the money, wh 
shouldn't we all be thankful that its credit is good enough to get all It 
wants? Astothecauses which have led up to this pxigensy, there will be 
time enough for their discussion when the exigency is provided for. 

These causes are numerous; sner have been of gradual growth; some of 
them are of long standing; many of them are but imperfectly understood, 
even by the best financiers; all of them have, no doubt, been severely ag- 
eo by the silver-buying policy of the Government under the Sherman 
ac 


Honors are easy on these points as between Administrations. The thing 
to do now is to meet the necessities of the hour like brave men and 3 
instead of wasting time in a wrangle over the question of responsibility. 

So far as the pity business is concerned, however, the Democratic part: 
may congratuiate itself that the emergency, if it had to come, has comet! 
early. Better to have it now, speaking from a political standpoint; better 
now, so soon after the advent of a Democratic Administration," than its 
postponement to the summer of 1894. 


Then again: 


THE SALE OF BONDS—HOW THE GOVERNMENT MAY TIDE OVER ITS TROU- 
BLES MOST EASILY. 

Chicago Tribune: The most feasible plan for 3 the money which 
the Government needs, so that it may not be obliged to pay out all its re- 
demption-fund gold, is by the sale of bonds. It not take 1 to a 
law for their sale. Few, except the Populists, will vote against it. 
3 bonds can be dis: of at once to any reasonable amount required. 

e Government will have the cash to tide it over its present difficulties, 
and the bonds, if the banks see fit to buy them, can be made the basis for the 
issue of more national-bank notes, thus furnishing the country an increased 
supply of a safe currency. Therefore, Congress should drop less important 
matters and proceed to supply the Treasury with funds and to strengthen 
the redemption fund in order to support public confidence that parity of the 
currency will be maintained at the gold standard according to the public 
pledges of both parties. 


I have a large number of quotations from the Washington 
Post coming out day after day, written apparently by the same 
editor, who has another article on the duty of Congress to repeal 
the act of 1890 immediately. We have such a demand as that 
coming from the Administration sources. Repeal the Sherman 
act; 


DESTROY THE FOUNDATION OF YOUR CURRENCY; 


destroy the coin you have; throw it away, and then issue bonds 
to buy gold to compete with the creditor nation England, when 
you owe her $4,000,000,000, and she can draw your gold away as 
ast as you acquire it. But the bonds will be issued, the debt 
will be increased, the gold obligations will be increased, taxes 
will be increased. Thatis the entertainment to which we are 
invited by this extra session. 

Can it be wondered at that they want haste? Of course they 
will object to what we say and will prevent the situation from 
going to the country, for they have the press. They are afraid 
the country will see this thing. After you have destroyed the 
silver in the Treasury and degraded it further, they will sa; 
there is a necessity—everybody will admit the necessity—to 
bonds and buy gold and go through all the hard times that our 
people experienced during the money famine when the supply 
was cut off on account of the Spanish-American war. You woul 
repeat that, get low wages again, get back to the feudal system 
again, with more tenant farmers and more landlords, more taxes 
and more debts. 

Here is an article of the date of August 25. It is very recent: 

REPEAL ALONE WILL NOT BE ENOUGH. 


That is not the whole scheme. Here is the whole scheme set 
forth authoritatively: 

So long as there is a chance that the United States will go to a single sil- 
ver basis, leaving all the goli for Europe, no progress is possible toward in- 
8 bimetallism, Esran England, the world's creditor, will not con- 
sent to it. 

Would she consent afterwards, when you are bound to pay them 
and can not pay them in anything else 

The reason why England will not consent to it is that if gold and silver to- 
gether are to become the world's measure of value instead of gold alone, we 
shall have greater stability in the value of the pound or the dollar. It is 
true that the mercantile classes in England want rege | in the value of 
the pound, but the creditor classes do not object to its rising in value if it 
does not go too far, and the creditor classes control the policy of that Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, they state the truth. 


When, however, the rise in the value of the pound or the dollar goes too 
far even the creditor classes become alarmed, because such extreme rise 
threatens the solvency of all debtors. 

The editor says even the creditor classes will not want to go 
too far. They have control in England, and they will not let it 
go too far. It would not be for their interest 

TO BREAK ALL THEIR DEBTORS, 
but nat Peat the United States is a very rich country, and 
they will let it go far enough to make us slaves if the United 
States will undertake to buy gold and raise its price. 


J 8 
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That point would have been reached before this time but for the belief that 
55 mig t drop tosilver monometallism, and it certainly will be reached when 


ted States shows unmistakably its intention to have its share of the 
world's gold. Then the creditor classes of England will see it for their in- 
terest to to mix silver and gold together to prevent such a rise in the 
value of gold as will bankrupt those who owe the money, and they willagree 
to international bimetallism. 


When they see that we are going to be bankrupted absolutely, so 
that they can not get anything from us, he says they will agree 
to bimetallism. Is not that a pretty entertainment for an extra 
session, to ask the United States to put themselves in a position 
that will excite Ms one alarm with the bankers of England and 
the bondholders? ve we got to be degraded down until we 
can move the pity of every Shylock for the debtor? They have 
our best securities. 

To bring home to England the conviction that the point has been reached 
when something e done to prevent further appreciation in the value 
of the pound sterling, the United States must not only stop b silver, 
but must go into the market as a buyer of gold. It will not do to stop with 
the repeal of the Sherman law. The first effect of the repeat will haps be 
beneficial to business, but if we stop there and do not show our determina- 
tion to have a share of the gold, we may fail to bring about international 
bimetallism, which is what we wantaboveail things for the permanent good 
of trade generally, and is certainly what we owe to the silver industry of 
this country; besides which, and most important of ail, itis necessary to 
the solvency of our National Treasury that we should increase our gold re- 
serve. 


There is a plan to destroy silver and then buy gold. Put u 
its price and keep putting up its price until our people are 
rostrated, and then take the chances that England, that the 
ndholders, the moneyed class of England, which that same ar- 
ticle says has control, will see that they will lose it all if they do 
not rebate some part of their demands. Such a proposition as 
that is what we have for an extra session, That is the whole 
programme; destroy the metallic basis. Go into the markets 
and buy gold until you have made 1 fear that they can 
not get anything from you and then England will agree to bi- 


metallism. 
WHAT WILL ENGLAND DO? 


Every time she wants to reap a new harvest from this country 
she sells her securities and creates a panic in New York. These 
great banking institutions are her agents. They willnot accom- 
modate our note holders when they want a panic, and stocks go 

own, butafter the panic England buys again. Ispeakof moneyed 
England, at whose mercy we are, and this Congress, without hav- 
ing one spark of Americanism, with no patriotism whatever, pro- 
ses to place the American people at the tender mercies of the 

e of England. I do not believe youare going to do it. 
I do not believe this bill is going to pass the Senate. I believe 
that when it is known that the purpose is the destruction of sil- 
ver, thatit is for the purpose of buying gold and putting up gold 
so that the bondholders will even cry out stop, Congress will 
shudder at the prospect held out to them. To show what the 
programme is I submit some further newspaper extracts: 

[Washington Post, August 26, 1893.] 
DO JUSTICE TO SILVER. 


8 the purchasing clause of the Sherman act and do nothing else in 
the way Öf financial legislation will prora a palliative, but not a cure. 
The sare out of joint. Anæsthetics may ease the pain and stimulants 
ob shy — — invigoration, but the fracture ought to be carefully set 


‘ore Congress adjourns. 

Tt should not only authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to strengthen 
Ms soe reserve, but under certain conditions make it mandatory upon him 
to do so. 

Not upon the theory that silver is to be lost sight of and relegated to sub- 
8 3 but in order toimpress upon England and other European 
countries that the United States is dete ed to secure its full share of, if 
not a controlling interest in, the yellow metal. 

Thus will Europe be compelled to recognize the necessity of ene silver 
upon a pro international basis, so that for all commercial uses at home 

its value as a factor in the world’s currency may be established 
and its ty permanently maintained. . 

If there is not gold enough to go round, so much stronger the reason why 
the United States should have the big end of it. 

So much better assured the chances of international bimetallism. When- 
ever Europe finds she can not hog all the gold she will be forced, willing or 
unwilling, to do justice to silver. 


[Washington Post, September 3, 1893.) 
AN EXTRAORDINARY SITUATION. 


There are about seventeen hundred million dollars due to 8 A 
the savings banks of the United States. These deposits are mostly in 
amounts, and are due to persons of moderate means. If this country should 
drop to the basis of silver monometallism. med tothe mistaken, not tosay 
foolish, belief that we alone can sustain bimetallism without regard to other 
e a dollar of the seventeen hundred millions would be of less value 
than it ay. 
x are me army of savings-bank depositors in favor of Mr. BLAND's silver 

ollar 

Life insurance is the royce Set of those who might otherwise be left with 
nothing to live u If this country drops to silver monometallism, every 
dollar paid out thereafter upon Insurance policies would be a Bland dollar, 
of less value than the dollars now current. Are themeninthiscountry who 
keep their lives insured for the benefit of their wives and children in favor 
of silver monometallism? 
Every man who sells his dally labor for one or more dollars a day is now 

aid in dollars as as gold. If we — 5 to silver monometallism he will 

hen be in do less good than gold, and with less purchasing power. 
Are the laborers of this country in favor of the Bland 
The public men who shout for thesingle 


It is an extraordinary situation. 
XX V—83 


Government is more than double what it was then. 


silver basis in this Souny, alone claim to represent the classes who would 
be most 5 hurt by it. 

The situation is not by any means the worst that could befall the country. 
It will be a piece of good fortune if by reason of our financial straits the 
Government mes a buyer of gold. Congress may now realize by force 
of compulsion the wisdom of a policy to which otherwise it might have re- 
luctantly assented. 

By strengthening its Treasury reserve the United States will not only re- 
plenish a threatened depletion, but become a competitor with Europe in the 
accumulation of gold. and the more gold we have the more firmly we in- 
sist upon having and holdi»g our fair share of it, the sooner will England 
and other foreign countries perceive the need of remonetizing silver. 

Our neighbors across the sea, ceasing to become monopolists of gold, can 
not get along without silver, and the next monetary conference will result 
in the triumph of international bimetallism. 


THE SURE ROAD TO BIMETALLISM, 


The way to force Europe to agree with us upon international bimetallism 
is for the United States to stop buying silver and buy gold. 

The repeal of the Sherman law is only the first 2 — 5 Tf we follow it up 
by getting our share of the gold of the world, we 1 compel England to 
come to our terms. 


[Washington Post, September 3, 1893.] 
BIMETALLISM WILL FOLLOW. 
The New York Nation says: 


“We must not shut our eyes to the fact that the revenues of the Govern- 
ment haye fallen off heavily, while its expenditures remain the same as be- 
fore. ‘This is the explanation of the sinking of the Treasury gold reserve 
at a time when we are not exporting gold, but, on the contrary, importing it 
largely. It means thatthe Treasury has no available balance except the gold 
reserve, and thatthe difference between daily income and outgo is neces- 
sarily taken from this reserve. But, with the silver purchase act out of the 
way. this will not be a cause for alarm. The Government will have to bor- 
row until a balance is established in the budget, but its credit will now be 


The Nation's idea is that in order for the Government to build up its credit 
balance it must borrow money. So long as the outgo of the Treasury ex- 
ceeds its income the reserve will, of course, be subject todepletion. It must 
be replenished. Bonds must be issued. They will be gold bonds. This is 
plain enough and business-like enough for anybody to understand. 


[Washington Post, September 4, 1893.] 
GOOD AS FAR AS IT GOES. 


The repom of the Sherman law is good as far as it goes. It will show to 
the world that this country is not prepared to go on indefinitely buying śil- 
ver. But up to the present time we have bought so much silver that the 
notes issued againstit, added to the other outstanding notes of the Govern- 
ment, make it necessary to strengthen our gold reserve. If 8100. 000. 000 of 
reserve was necessary in 1879 to maintain the value of the mbacks, cer- 
tainly more is needed now, when the amount of the outstanding notes ofthe 

Our reserve can be 
strengthened by selling bonds and buying gold, and not till that is done will 
Congress have carried out the pledgeof bot! litical parties to make every 
dollar as good as gold—that is to — as good as every other dollar. 

Besides giving this needed strength to our Treasury, the policy of selling 
bonds and accumulating gold will bring about international bimetallism. 
In this country public opinion favors international bimetallism, cept. it 
ma give greater stability to the measure of all values than we can have with 
go ons. 

But there is incidentally another aspect of international bimetallism 
which may fairly be taken into account, and that is its n effect on 
the silver industry of the United States. It willenlarge the use of silver, 
and thus add toits value. Now, we have been stimulating the silver indus- 
try for years by a bag 3 silver, and the country has found it necessary to 
suddenly stop. This, like the sudden withdrawal of any form of protection, 
results in hardship to communities and individuals who are in no way re- 
sponsible for the policy of the Government upon which they have based 
their undertakings and means of living. To remedy this evil, so far as it 
may be done without producing other evil, is a plain duty which Congress 
owes to these people. International bimetallism is an obvious and practi- 
cable remedy, which not only does not produce other evils, but, on the con- 
trary, must produce great good to the whole country. 

Congress can not enact international bimetallism, but by authorizing the 
purchase of the gold necessary to strengthen our Treasury it will make Eu- 
rope see that there is not enough gold to go round, and bring about an in- 
ternational bimetallic agreement. 


[Washington Post, September 4, 1803. 
THE EASIEST WAY OUT. 


It occurs to the Post as a sound business proposition that the wisest wa 
to deal with a possible shortage in the Treasury is the simplest and speed- 
iest way; that instead of de any temporary makeshifts or any 
new experiments in order to get around a culty, it were better to adopt 
direct and straightforward methods. 

The credit of the Government is unquestionably good for any amount it 
may need. Assuming, therefore, that by reason of diminishing revenues, 
which cannot besummarily augmented, and increasing expenditures, which 
can not well be curtailed under the laws authorizing them, the Treasury 1s 
sages to be drained of its available resources by the expiration of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, why should the Government hesitate a moment to borrow 
whatever sum or sums it may require to meet this draft? 

A business man whose note were as good as his bond would not stand a 
moment upon the order of such a pro: in case he found himseif ina 
tight place. He would raise the money he wanted, pull himself through, and 
come out all right. 

The Government should do the same t . Instead of fooling with due 
bills or scrip or any other hand-to-mouth nonsense, it should place its bonds 
upon the market or be put in a position to do so if it becomes necessary. 

there is really a serious emergency at hand. it will demand iprompi re- 
lief, It can not wait upon a general reconstruction of our finan system. 
That will take time, and time is an element of importance in the present 
situation. The proper thing to do now is to provide for exigencies that can 
not be postponed, and there ought to be no great difficulty in making the 
necessary provisions, 
SENATOR SHERMAN’S POSITION, 

“JOHN SHERMAN, the great financier of this country, is a strong and con- 
sistent bimetallist, opposed alike to the gold or the silver single standard. 
In a word, as he tersely put it, ‘the problem which Senators have to solve is 
how to procure the t use of gold and silver without demonetizing 
eo hi There could be no truer definition of theduty of the hour.. CH , 


n. 
Mr. SHERMAN is a bimetallist, and he favors a policy that will lead to bi- 
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metallism—the purchase of gold wherewith to strengthen the 
against possibility of disturbance either at home or from abroad. 
The United States insisting upon its equitable share in the distribution of 
RA, ROPA MAT RRO OND HACE ne ea Te the distribution 
ver 
The United States wants no monopoly of silver; England nor any other 
nation should have a monopoly of gold. 


IN. Y. Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, August 29. 1893.] 
THE HOUSE SILVER VOTE. 


Yesterday's vote in the House of Representatives on the silver question re- 
sulted as follows: 


For free 


r [ 


ous red 
contention that free coinage suffices to maintain the pari 
ve of the ratio of valuation. The 100 to 123 who pers tly voted for 
various lower ratios either were ignorant of the main principle of their 
party or did not believe in it. 
Analysis of the votes, however, is a very superfluous matter, for the final 
verdict is the virtual doom of the silver The yote in favor of the re- 
Reg ye pepe pein E a POAN O by the overwhe ma- 
ority of 180 goes so far beyond what has been deemed ible as to leave it 
virtually certain that the Senate concur in the House's action, th: 


of a sheer spirit of fight, may try to impose obstacles to its inevitable ulti- 
2 5 trom Hrast onas Lon 3 

0 ey m opend u other markets for 

and they can only finally 

to the inevitable. They must be credited with having maintained 


tlement so and emphatic that, for this country. if not 
for Europe also, it is a settlement forever, without hope of resuscitation or 


It signalizes a new departure in the history o: 
—— methods. It means that 


in kind will be compe! to 

learn upon a much broader scale than it has hitherto how te substitute paper 
representing commodities in of uction or of marketing for coin 
a su intrinsic val other words, that bank currency 

will have to take the place of costly and clumsy metals for monetary pur- 
If the demo: m of silver accom! that it 


science as 
metals for 
„Ik the transition is tened, must o 
their eyes to the logic of new facts and throw away their antique TORTA 
mhe oun Wil breathe freer, nov shat ehia nightmare pt diatas ia e 
— the enemy has his last stronghold in the Senate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Would it interfere with the Senator if I 
would ask him to explain one point? 

Mr. STEWART. Not the slightest. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. How is it probable that England, with 
only $550,000,000 of gold to do all her domestic commerce and 
foreign commerce with the world, could produce or bring about 
such a destruction of value, such a consternation in the money 
centers of the entire world, as the Senator has alleged? 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator for that question. It 
is just the question that I should answer at this point. It is be- 
cause the world owes her $10,000,000,000 and pays her $500,000,000 
in gold each year. That is the reason why she would doit, and 
that is the reason why no other nation can do it, because she 
draws gold from all the world, and because her income of gold 
from the labor of other nations is 

GREATER THAN THE INCOME 

of any nation on earth. That is what she can do. We owe her 
$3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000.and have to pay her $200,000,000 at 
leastayearin gold. Thatisthereasonwhy wecan notdoit. The 
whole world is her debtor. France alone stands up and says that 
she will protect her own citizens, and Russia, to be independent 
of es Sve has ges Hed $536,000,000 of gold and locked it up and 
issued fiat gapas therwise Russia would be prostrated before 
England. That is the situation. She commands, and the nations 
ol Europe must do her bidding, except France and Russia, that 
standout. The rest are humble slaves. If they attempt to re- 
sist her will she will bring all the proemio that the tyrant cred- 
itor can upon the humble and upp iant debtor. 

We are ker debtors, and we feel her heavy hand now. It has 
reached every home in America. It has reached every country 
on darth. 


LOOK AT POOR EGYPT, 
paying at least $8 an acre tax by exports wrung from the peo- 


5 lash. Look at the millions of India living on such 
ood and in such poverty as would make any man with a heart 
shed tears. Look at the people of England, of decent England, 
of struggling land, with 16 per cent of the people of Lon- 
don living on charity See the millions thrown out of cmploy- 
ment and starving throughout England. This measure is to 
support that Ric I | class that the Administration organ 
says governs England augment its wealth. 

y can not other nations doas England has done? You must 
place them on equality. We are a country of vast undeveloped 
resources. We need money. We are debtors. We can not do 
as England does. If we owed England nothing we might do as 
England does. If the world owed us $10,000,000,000 we might say, 
pay itin dear money. Iam glad the Senator from New Jersey 
asked me the question. Itseems to me every American citizen 
ought to understand the question and understand where this leg- 
islation is tending and the misery and ruin that await us. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senater from Nevada allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. If we had free coinage, would we not still be 
required to pay England $500,000,000 in gold? 

Mr. STEWART. I will answer that. We shall have to pay 


fe EF what we agreed to pay her. 
. PALMER. Would we have to pay her in gold? 

Mr. STEWART. I will answer the question frankly. We 
would have to pay her in gold. There is no difficulty about that. 
But we would not have to borrow gold of her to transact our 
business. We would not have to borrow gold of her to measure 
the contracts between man and man. We would not have to be 
dependent upon her for an existence. We would not have to 
constantly 

INCREASE OUR NATIONAL DEBT. 

We might have the power to pay it off. We can not fight 
England financially unless we have a domestic money, and silver 
now is better than gold, because it isnotauniversal money. No 
nation has ever got out of a difficulty and passed safely through 
distress with a universal money. Silver was as bad as gold when 
it was universal, but Europe has refused to use it, and as only those 
countries with which we need to trade use it, it is better money 
than it was before, because it will stay at home. I have cited 
before the example of England. If you will follow herexample, 
and do as she has done when she was in trouble, then you will 
have some benefit from England's example. 

When the Napoleonic wars were placing Napoleon at the head 
of all Europe, and England saw that her commercial supremacy 
was gone, what did she do? Did she sell bonds and buy gold or 
silver? No; she A the bank act making the Bank of Eng- 
land notes the only legal tender and banished her gold and sil- 
ver, and for twenty-two yan fought the continental wars and 
furnished her allies with money. Every historian says that 
during that time the le of England prospered as they never 
pr red before or since. Afterwards, whenever the k of 

Ing 


d got into trouble what has England done? She has 
either s ded specie payment to give the pio money at 
homein order todo or to protect her gold she has d 
the rate of interest. . 


WE DO THE CONTRARY, 
We disregard the interests of our own people and use nothing 
but an international money in a time of tress. This is the 
only country in the world that has sent out gold during the last 
six months without hindrance. The gold of Russia was in the 
war chest and fiat money among the people. The gold of France 
was protected by paying out silver when gold was demanded 
for export; and it was the same with Germany. England was 
aying a premium on gold by the way of exchange, and now she 
bas raised the rate of interest. Then for the Austrian specula- 
tion they could not get gold anywhere; but here we give up the 
tools with which to do our work, we rob our people of a circu- 
lating medium and allow them to suffer. By not protecting our 
own Treasury and haying an American policy in the last three 
months more rty has been destroyed than in the war. 
Still we are told that the process which has brought on this 
ie must be the permanent policy of the United States. I 
pe Senators will reflect before they take this fatal step. 
France protects her domestic money. i 
YOU MUST HAVE MONEY ; 
among the people with which to do business. If you take that 
you destroy everything. Our Government sent money out 
of the country contrary to the provisions of law. The act of 
1890 said it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to coin a sufficient amount of bullion purchased under that act 
to pean for the redemption of notes. It makes it his duty. 
It is true he has the diseretion to pay all our obligations, either 
in gold or silver, but what other Government under ay circum- 
stances has prostrated the interests of its own people brought 
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on a panic by ref to e&ercise an option conferred by - 
lation to protect the people? Itisas much the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive to pay out the money that is most convenient for the 
Government and most to its advantage, the cheapest, to protect 
the Government, as it is to give any other form of relief. 

This combination between the Treasury Department and Eu- 
ropean speculators has 

BROUGHT RUIN UPON THE COUNTRY, 
and now this unholy alliance is to be ratified and made perma- 
nent by the issuance of bonds to buy gold. They would buy our 
bonds, and we can pay them interest on them, and they sell 
them again when they can make any money on them. But the 
ople of this country who want it done are the national banks. 
or the last twenty years, or ever since it was known that silver 
was demonetized, the banks in every convention have resolved 
against the use of silver as money. ey have demanded its de- 
monetization. They wantitdemone so that bonds will have 
to be issued in order to give the peuple currency, thatthey may 
issue the currency and have the profit. It has been a very rich 

field. I will discuss that more fully hereafter. 

The richness of the field for plunder that they have had has 
given them an appetite for more, until they come 3,000 strong 
with petitions—bank petitions. None have presented, ex- 
cept through the influence of national banks. They come here 
aud demand this country to surrender to them the power of the 
Government to issue money, to surrender to them the right to 
tax the people to pay interest on the bonds, and let them have 
the money, to surrender to them the prerogative of the Govern- 
ment to coin money and regulate the value thereof.” 

That is the impudentdemand. That isthe policy. One policy 
is for a return to 

e THE MONEY OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


to coin our own money. The other is to borrow more money of 
Europe and issue gold bonds and surrender them tothe national 
banks. I wish we had a Jackson in the White House. I have 


recently read what Jackson said about that organization. I 


never before realized the good he did mankind by throttling 
that organization. If we had him there now, with all the masses 
of the people behind him, we would have deliverence from this 
ä that is destroying us. 

here a great many significant things in the newspapers now- 
adays. They are appealing to the South. It is a very pathetic 
appeal. I must be indulged in calling attention to the appeal of 

all street to the South. 
[New York World, September 2, 1893.] 
AN APPEAL TO THE SOUTH. 
VIL 


The sentiment of gratitude is one of the noblest attributes of human na- 
ture. Southern men, noted for their honor and their chivalry, are pecu- 
larly susceptible to this generous emotion. Their ude is now invoked 
by the 8 ican Senators from the silver States, whose votes, cast against 
the great ly of their party, saved the South and the whole country from 
An I is not The obligation of the South 

ap vo gra! e is not generous. ol o uthern 
Senators, so far as any was Was disc! when they stood firmly 
brius allies in ciety Sada silver in the Fifty-first Co: 88. 

t Was a nat for the Southern advocates of free coinage to act 
with the silver Senators in 1891 in seeking to advance their ideas as to the 
currency, and at the same time to protect their section from a Federal con- 
trol as ections, 0 05 8 Papen oe now se — 5 
from the great m of their party in res: g repeal of a law whic 
is not only a great to the country, but a plain obstacle to bimetallism. 

But the suggestion of the silver Senators is opento a gravercharge. Itis 
ay an admission that they took advantage of the peril of the South 
to levy tical blackmall upon its representatives for the benefit of their 
own ets. Not satistied with one payment through interest, they seek 
to extort another through gratitude. T admit, in effect, that mer did 
not oppose the force bill—now happllx d. forever—because it was a blow 
at the freedom of elections and the rights of States, but in order to secure 
Southern votes to increase the value of their silver 

That this is the attitude of the silver Senators is further proved by Mr. 
WoLcort's threat to the protectionists of his party. He said: 

“Is with hesitancy and reluctance; but, as the subject now presents 
itself. if this act shall pass, and silver be, as it must be, absolutely dethroned 
and degraded, I know of no reason why any Senator who believes in free 
coinage should ever cast another vote in favor of protection in any form.” 

‘This is not only an admission that the compulsory purchase of silver is an 
act of paternal assistance bythe Government for the tof mine owners, 
but is a distinct notice to the tarif protectionists of Senator Worcorr's 

ty that they can not depend upon free-coinage votes to continue the 
unties which they enjoy. 

A small faction which thus bargains its votes for a consideration, first 
with one party and then with the other, defense of its silver product 
Superior to all other obligations, has no ground from which to appeal to 
gratitude. It is in politics for revenue only. It is not legislating for the 
country; itis doing business for itself. 

A union of Southern Senators with these men at this time, for the pe 
Which the latter have in view, is an unholy alliance. It is a compact of sel- 
fishness with self- will. The silver men defend their pockets. The free-coin- 


ago Democrats — oir panacea. 
he World likew. appoals to the gratitude of the Southern Senators. 
It asks them to remember who and what helped them to secure peace and 
justice in their States through Democratic supremacy inthenation. Itasks 
them what the South meant when it compe the nomination of Grover 
Cleveland. It asks them if nothing is due from them to a Democratic Ad- 
ministration iu ch John G. Carlisle is the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
the Administration 


asks them if they feel no responsibility for the success of 
aud for the relief of the country. 


To this Senators GORDON and CAFFERY have made a manly re- 
sponse, y have shown obedience to the le's for their 
party's and loyal support to a Democra on. Weex- 


1 Senators from the South take the same high posi 0 
pal confidently for a strong majority in the Senate for the repeal of the 
herman act. 


[New York World, August 26, 1893.) 

Wea again, and more confidently, to the patriotism and the 
racy of the Southern members, to stand by their party chiefs and to respect 
the undoubted wish of the vast majority of the people, Without their sup- 
pia selfish representatives of the silver mines and of Republican pocket 

oe ghs ae powerless to obstruct the Democratic policy for the relief 
of the country. 

Again we appeal to an almost solid South to break the unholy alliance 
with. like TELLER, STEWART, JONES, and WoLcorr, who are 
the brains and backbone of the o FF 
chosen chiefs, Cleveland and Carlisle. Do not look to Colorado and Nevada 
for leadership. 3 by your Democratic brethren of New York, Illinois, 


Ohio, Indiana, 
(New York World, September 3, 1893.] 
THE REPUBLICAN EXAMPLE. 

The Republicans in both Houses of have acted in a wise 
trlotie manner upon the question of the re of the silver-purchase clause. 

They are entitled to the greater credit for this, because the mischievous 
law is one of their own enactment and its repeal is recommended by a Dem- 
7 insensible to the fact that by the general agree- 

ut ve no n ns e fac! 0 

ment of De men, without regard to party, the Sherman act is — — 
responsible for the financial disturbance, They therefore sink yi 
ing and the pride of consistency in a desire to give the people a They 
do this upon the true theory that he serves party best who serves his 


coun t” 
In tho House 101 blicans voted for repeal to only 24 against it. In the 
Senate repeal would have no chance of passing without Republican votes. 


Can the Southern Democrats in the Senate afford, for their own or their 
ve to the popular will than are the 


á responsi Repub- 
5 eae Stee oar natty themselves to their party associates in leaving the 
success of this measure of a Democratic Administration to the 5 4 of 
its political Sopa How would Gladstone have fared with ome- 
rule bill if the Liberals had given him no better support than a majority of 
the Democratic Senators seem disposed to give to President Cleveland? - 

5 man in Congress and out ol Congress knows 
that charge is groundless that was made against the Repub- 
licans who went against their own party's wishes, and who, on 
principle, stood by the Constitution and 

RESISTED AS BEST THEY COULD 
the force bill. They asked nothing from the South. Canany 
man wy thatsuch an intimation was ever made? On the con- 
trary, did we not tell you that the force bill was above party? 
These mercenary New Yorkers, this cruel bonded aristoc of 
New York, whose morals are so low that they can not appreciate” 
an honorable motive, charge us with making a bargain. You 
know we did not. You know we acted from the highest princi- 
ples of patriotism in doing what we did. Youknow that we have 
never alluded in all this debate, or in any conversation, to what 
we thendid. You all know that, and you bear me witness to it. 

I believe the destiny of this country is with the West and the 
South. I believe that this country will not be saved from des- 
potism and ruin if New York and London rule us. I believe the 
great producing sections of the South and West that have been 
oppressed and robbed by New York should stand together. It 
2 . alliance, an equal alliance; it is the combination 
of those 

WHO HAVE A COMMON CAUSE. 

An unholy alliance is sacrilege. We have not upbraided any 
man for going back on his pledges to his own party. We have 
said nothing to them. 

We believe that the South and the West are friends. We be- 
lieve that the South are a proud people, that they appreciate 
generous coöperation, and we codperate with them. e never 
would appeal to afeeling of gratitudefrom the men of the South. 
We appreciate them. We are not hucksters like New Yorkers. 
We do not collect debts of gratitude and of honor. We leave 
gentlemen to pay their own debts of honor. We come from the 
mountains, where liberty was born and where it has longest re- 
sided, and where it will last reside. We know what is honor- 
able among gentlemen, and we do not degrade ourselyes by 
trading in our honor. A more contemptible slander was never 
uttered than comes from this New York press, this press that 
represents hucksters and traders. I appeal to the South and the 
Southern men if the representatives of the mountain States of 
the West have proposed to bargain with them. 

I do not expect that all the men of the South will stand by 
honor and right at all times. I will not charge it upon the 
South because some turn back, I remember too well the little 
band that Moses led out of bondage, and that some of them, evea 
under the great Moses, with the promised land in view, han- 
kered after the fleshpots of Egypt. But is that not human na- 
ture? 

THE SOUTH IS A GREAT COUNTRY, = 
and if there should not be men of that kind in the South it would 
bea marvel. But that does not reflectupon the South as a body 
of brave, gallant, patriotic men: jealous of the interests of their 
country—men who will not sell their honor for a mess of pot 
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There is one other appeal which the hucksters of New York 
constantly make, and that is the appeal for the savings banks. 
Oh, you must save them; you must save the poor depositors and 
the trust institutions which provide for the orphun. That was 
suggested by a New England man two years ago, if I remember 
aright, and I told him I was 
THE FRIEND OF THE LABORING MAN 

and I wanted him to save his earnings and I did not want to take 
out the foundation of those banks upon which the security for 
his earnings rested. 

The repeal of the Sherman act and the appreciation of gold 
which would necessarily follow from the proposition to buy 
gold would destroy most of your savings banks. All who have 
their securities in mortgages, in bonds other than Government 
bonds, would see the day when they would be bankrupt. Your 
savings banks will fall when you take from them the foundation 
of money. Your savings banks and your trust and benevolent 
institutions will crumble when gon destroy the metallic money 
of the world. The savings banks are willing to have money of 
the same value as that of the depositors, but your policy will 
destroy them. Your policy drove them recently to require 
sixty days’ notice in New York, where the great savings banks 
are, before the depositors could draw their money. They could 
not have it for their current expenses because it was necessary 
for you tocreatea panic and destroy confidence for the purpose of 

OBTAINING MORE CONTRACTION. 

The idea that these N of Shylock who care no more 
for the laboring men than they do for beasts of burden should 
talk about savings banks! The savings banks are solvent if the 
country prospers and the security to the banks can be realized 
on. 17 you destroy their security by appreciating the value of 


money so that their securities can not be realized on, they will |. 


be sold out as any other bankrupt. I know some cities, I need 
not name them, where there are millions and millions loaned 
out on real estate, on the homes of the people, but you would 
destroy those homes and reduce their price 50 per cent. When 
you destroy the security of the savings banks you rob the de- 

itors. . 
P That is the process which you would Pap, ete Men always 
appeal in the name of something sacred and something good to 
accomplish a great wrong. The name of Heaven is never so 
strongly invoked as when the purpose is to serve the devil, and 
Shylock is as near the devil as anything we know on earth. If 
the organization in London which presses upon the world with 
its twenty thousand millions capital, $10,000,000,000 of foreign 
obligations, does not represent as 

DEVILISH A SCHEME, 

does not represent as much of satanic disposition of purpose as 
anything we can conceive of, and if that is not a good substitute 
for the idea of devil, then I do not know what is. Look at Egypt 
and see. Look at the starving masses of Great Britain itself. 
Look at the ruin they have done here. Then we must fall down 
and worship them, and buy bonds, and tax our people more, and 
refuse our people the constitutional money of the fathers. That 
is what this extra session is for, and we are told that we must 
not debate the question; that it is filibustering to tell the coun- 
try what we are here for. 

r. President, there are several branchés of this subject that 
Ishall treat hereafter, but I will now close this speech. 

Mr. VOORHEES. There isa large amount of executive busi- 
ness to transact, and I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. DANIEL. Before that motion is put, I beg leave to give 
notice that I desire to submit some remarks on this subject next 
Thursday. Lwould speak earlier, but I observe that all the other 
days have been preoccupied. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me a 
moment? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly; I withdraw the motion for a 
moment. ‘ 

Mr. GORDON. If I can get universal consent, I wish to 
present a petition that may appear a little timely just now. It 
prays for s action for the repeal of the Sherman law. 

The VI PRESIDENT. The petition will be received. 

Mr. GORDON. I presenta petition of the Board of Trade 
of Macon, Ga., praying for speedy action on the bill to repeal the 
so-called Sherman law. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will lie on the table. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Virginia 
that there are a good many Senators here who hope that we may 
beable to vote on this question before next Thursday, and whether 
it is not possible for him to fix some earlier day for his remarks. 

Mr. DANIEL. If there is an opportunity I will speak earlier. 
I fixed on that day merely because the others have been occupied 
by Senators who hare given notices, and I did not think an op- 


portunity would occur before then; but I have no objection to 
speaking at any time. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After thirty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, September 8, 1893, at 12 plainer m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 7, 1893. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Dallas B. Hayes, to be postmaster at Crowley, in the parish of 
Acadia and State of Louisiana, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office haying, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after July 1, 1893. 2 

Anthony W. Adams, to be postmaster at North Baltimore, in 
the county of Wood and State of Ohio, in the place of William 
T. Thomas, resigned. 

Samuel A. Dunbar, to be tmaster at Gallipolis, in the 
county of Gallia and State of Ohio, in the place of Simpson D. 
Cowden, removed. 

John E. Lohmann, to be postmaster at Hamilton, in the county 
of Butler and State of Ohio, in the placeof Daniel H. Hensley, 
removed. 

Charles McLean, to be postmasterat Circleville, in the county 
of Pickaway and State of Ohio, in the place of John L. Kent, 
resigned. A 

James H. McRitchie, to be postmaster at Port Clinton, in th 
county of Ottawa and State of Ohio, in the place of James W. 
Grisier, resigned. 

William R. A ehaner to be postmaster at Lima, in the county 
of ABean and State of Ohio, in the place of George Hall, re- 
moved. 

Joseph H. Newton, to be postmaster at Newark,in the county 
of joa and State of Ohio, in the place of Joseph M. Ickes, 
resigned. 

Charles P. Prentiss, to be postmaster at Monroeville, in the 
county of Huron and State of Ohio, in the place of Uriah M. 
Eckhart, resigned. 

James Stratton, to be tmaster at Auburndale, in the county 
of Lucas and State of Ohio, in the place of Andrew B. Mason, 
removed. 

Henry W. Streb, to be 
county of Tuscarawas and 
C. Navagon, resigned. 

Dimmick Edinger, to be postmaster at Stroudsburg, in the 
county of Monroe and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of 
William D. Walton, whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

Catherine J. Piatt, to be postmaster at Watsontown, in the 
county of Northumberland and State of Pennsylvania, in the 
pace 9 Miss Mary V. Shay, whose commission expired March 

2 


ostmaster at Canal Dover, in the 
tate of Ohio, in the place of Alfred 


Frank A. Campbell, to be postmaster at Woonsockett, in the 
county of Providence and State of Rhode Island, in the place of 
Charles N. Brown, resigned. 

William B. Nichols, to be postmaster at Warren, in the county 
of Bristol and State of Rhode Island, in the place of Benj. B. 
Martin, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Thomas B. Crews, to be postmaster at Laurens, in the count; 
of Laurens and State of South Carolina, in the place of Jesse M. 
Robertson, removed. 

Josiah Doar, to be postmaster at Georgetown, in the county of 
Georgetown and State of South Carolina, in the place of Frances 


J. M. Sperry, removed. i 

Robert W. Harris, to be postmaster at Union, in the county of 
Union and State of South Carolina, in the place of John C. Hun- 
ter, whose commission expired February 28, 1893. 

John W. Clark, to be postmaster at Ripley, in the county of 
Lauderdale and State of Tennessee, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after April 1, $93 

William B. Pearson, to be postmaster at Nacogdoches, in the 
county of Nacogdoches and State of Texas, in the place of Henry 
H. Sawyer, resigned. 

Robert A. Poole, to be postmaster at Cleburne, in the count; 
of 5 and State of Texas, in the place of William H. Deal, 
resigned. 

John D. Hanrahan, to be postmaster at Rutland, in the coun 
of Rutland and State of Vermont, in the place of Fred. A. Field, 
removed. 

George H. Tupper, to be postmaster at Bethel, in the county 
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of Windsor and State of Vermont, in the place of Frank L. Mar- 
tin, resigned. 

George H. Weeks, to be postmaster at Lyndonville, in the 
oy, of Caledonia and State of Vermont, in the place of Wil- 
liam A. Densmore, removed. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Commander Eugene W. Watson, to be a commander in 
the Navy from April 27, 1893, vice Commander John J. Read, 
promoted. 

Lieut. R. M. G. Brown, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from April 27, 1893, vice Lieut. Commander E. W. Watson, 
promoted. 

Lieut. George W. Denfeld, junior grade, to be a lieutenant in 
3 from April 27, 1893, vice Lieut. R. M. G. Brown, pro- 
moted. 

Ensign James C. Drake, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
Navy from April 27, 1893, vice Lieut. (junior grade) G. W. Den- 
feld, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 5, 1893. 
SECRETARY OF NEW MEXICO. 
Lorion Miller, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., to be secretary of 


New Mexico. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Adjutant-General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Samuel Breck, assistant sp are he a to be 
assistant adjutant-general with the rank of colonel. 

3 Thomas Ward, assistant adjutant-general, to be assist- 
ant adjutant-general with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

John W. Ferguson, of Minden, Nebr., to be register of the 
land office at Grand Island, Nebr. 

John M. Adams, of Potter, Nebr., to be register of the land 
office at Sidney, Nebr. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Ruel Curtis, to be postmaster at Fowlerville, in the county of 
Livingston and State of Michigan. 

John W. Kirtland, to be postmaster at Lake View, in the 
county of Montcalm and State of Michigan. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 6, 1893. 
ASSAYER. 


Frank F. Church, of Idaho, to be assayer of the United States 

assay office at Boise City, inthe State of Idaho, 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

James L. Doggett, of Texas, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the fourth district of Texas. 

Moritz F. Blumenfeld, of Wisconsin, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the second district of Wisconsin. 

James E. North, of Nebraska, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the district of Nebraska. 

Albert L. New, of Colorado, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the district of Colorado. 

James W. n of Wisconsin, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the first district of Wisconsin. 

Murray Vandiver, of Maryland, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Maryland. 

Edwin Myers Gilkeson, of West Virginia, to be collector of 
internal revenue for the district of West Virginia. 

I. C. Smith, of Michigan, to be collector of internal reyenue 
for the fourth district o Michigan. 

POSTMASTERS, 

John J. Enright, to be postmaster at Detroit, in the county of 
Wayne and State of Michigan. 
illiam H. Macartney, to be tmaster at Oakland, in the 
county of Kennebec and State of Maine. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senute September 7, 1893. 
POST MASTERS. 


Rogers Seribner, to be postmaster at St. Paul, in the county 
of Howard and State of Nebraska. 

John A. Cook, to be postmaster at David City, in the county of 
Butier and State of Nebraska. = 

John F. Crocker, to be postmaster at Kearney, in the county of 
Buffalo and State of Nebraska. 

Joseph S. Root, to be postmaster at Charles City, in the county 
of Floyd and State of Iowa. 

David W. Struble, to be postmaster at Fredericktown, in the 
county of Knox and State of Ohio. 

James C. Kearns, to be 5 at Niles, in the eounty of 
Trumbull and State of Ohio. 
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Augustus F. Julliard, to be 5 at Louisville, in the 
county of Stark and State of Ohio. 

Daniel O, Corcoran, to be postmaster at Oxford, in the county 
of Butler and State of Ohio. 

Rufus H. East, to be postmaster at Bloomington, in the county 
of Monroe and State of Indiana. d 

Allen H. Donham, to be tmaster at Terre Haute, in the 
county of Vigo and State of Indiana. 

William Cunningham, to be postmaster at Alexandria, in the 
county of Madison and State of Indiana. 

Henry Shireman, jr., to be postmaster at Martinsville, in the 
county of Morgan and State of Indiana. 

Thomas A. Rush, to be postmaster atColumbus, in the county 
of Bartholomew and State of Indiana. 

Francis M. Harbit, to be postmaster at Elwood, in the county 
of Madison and State of Indiana. 

Frank A Hockett, to be 1 at Wellston, in the county 
of Jackson, and State of Ohio. 

William L. Cox, to be postmaster at Prospect, in the county of 
Marion and State of Ohio. 

John C. Bollmeyer, to be postmaster at Wauseon, in the county 
of Fulton and State of Ohio. 

Archibald H. Boyden, to be postmaster at Salisbury, in the 
county of Rowan and State of North Carolina. 

Justus J. Hetsch, to be tmaster at Newport, in the county 
of Campbell and State of Kentucky. 

Fr C. Schiffer, to be postmaster at Shelby, in the county of 
Richland and State of Ohio. 

Henry F. Libby, to be . at Pittsfield, in the county 
of Somerset and State of Maine. : 

Hamilton A. Belcher, to be postmaster at Farmington, in the 
county of Franklin and State of Maine. 

Thomas R. Robertson, to be postmaster at Charlotte, in the 
county of Mecklenburg and State of North Carolina. 

Adim Paulus, to be tmaster at Marshfield, in the county 
of Wood and State of Wisconsin. 

John F. Meisner, to be postmaster at Clintonville, in the county 
of Waupaca and State of Wisconsin. 

Harry B. Parker, to be postmaster at Bucksport, in the county 
of Hancock and State of Maine. 

John Eddy, to be postmaster at Bloomington, in the county of 
McLean and State of Illinois. 

Albert S. Coil, to be tmaster at Beardstown, in the county 
of Cass and State of Illinois. 3 

Andrew W. Kennedy, to be postmaster at Buffalo, in the county 
of Johnson and State of Wyoming. 

George W. Van Horne, to be postmaster at Muscatine, in the 
county of Muscatine and State of Iowa. 

John W. Potter, to be postmaster at Rock Island, in the county 
of Rock Island and State of Illinois. 

Isaac Fielding, to be postmaster at Champaign, in the county 
of Champaign and State of Illinois. 

Philip Eich, to be postmaster at Bonaparte, in the county of 
Van Buren and State of Iowa. 

Jonathan R. Conrey, to be postmaster at Leon, in the county 
of Decatur and State of Iowa. 

Charles M. Blakesley, to be postmaster at Anita, in the county 
of Cass and State of Iowa. 2 

Louie E. Lange, to be postmaster at Laurens, in the county of 
Pocahontas and State of Iowa. 

John P. Kieffer, to be postmaster at Waterloo, in the county 
of Black Hawk and State of Iowa. 

Robert E. Kearney, to be postmaster at Sheldon, in the county 
of O'Brien and State of Iowa. 5 

Henry R. Martin, to be postmaster at Oelwein, in the county 
of Fayette and State of Iowa. 

Louis A. Liffring, to be postmaster at Cherokee, in the county 
of Cherokee and State of Iowa. 

Theodore B. Lemoin, to be postmaster at Manson, in the county 
of Calhoun and State of Iowa. 

Nelson C. Roberts, to be postmaster at Fort Madison, in the 
county of Lee and State of Iowa. 

John L. Powers, to be postmaster at Carroll, in the county of 
Carroll and State of Iowa. 

Lewis A. Mitchell, to be postmaster at Vinton, in the county 
of Benton and State of Iowa. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Commodore Aaron W. Weaver, to be a rear-admiral 

Capt. Charles C. Carpenter, to be a commodore. 

Capt. William A. Kirkland, to be a commodore. 

Commander John I. Reed, to be acaptain. 

Chiefs of Bureaus in Navy Department. 

Commander Frank E. Chadwick, United States Navy, to be 
5 of the Bureau of Equipment in the Department of the 

avy. 
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Medical Inspector James Rufus Tryon, United States Navy, to 
be Surgeon-General and Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 
as cx in the Department of the Navy. 

aval Constructor Philip Hichborn, United States Navy, to 
be Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, and chief 
constructor in the Department of the Navy. 


Second lieutenants in the United States Marine Corps. 
Dion Williams, Rufus H. Lane, Albert S. McLemore, Elisha 
Theall, George Richards, and William N. McKelvy. 
Medical director. i 
Medical Inspecter Adolph A. Hoehling, to be a medical di- 


rector. 
Medical inspector. 
Surg. George A. Bright, to be a medical inspector. 
Surgeons. 
Passed Assistant Surg. Henry G. Beyer, to be a surgeon. 
Passed Assistant Surg. John M. Steele, to be a surgeon. 
Assistant surgeons. 
James Farquarson Leys, to be an assistant surgeon. 
Richard Godfrey Broderick, to be an assistant surgeon. 
Ensigns in the Navy. 

Reginald R. Belknap, De Witt Blamer, Arthur L. Willard, 
Edwin T. Pollock, Clark D. Stearns, Henry C. Kuenzli, ae 
H. Hough, Renwick J. Hartung, Harley H. Christy, Noble E. 
Irwin, Waldo Evans, Harry H. Caldwell, Thomas J. Senn, Ja 
H. Sypher, Bion B. Bierer, Horace G. Macfarland, Charles F. 
Preston, Richard H. Leigh, Adelbert Althouse, William D. 
Brotherton, James F. Carter, and Henry E. Smith. 

Assistant engineers in the Navy. 

John K. Robison, John H. Rowen, Milton E. Reed, Charles R. 

Emrich, William H. McGrann, George H. Shepard, and George 


W. Laws. 
Chief engineer in the Navy. 
Passed Assistant Engineer George H. Kearny, to be a chief 


engineer. 
Passed assistant engineer in the Navy. 
Assistant Engineer Charles A. E. King, to be a passed assistant 


engineer. 
Captains in the United States Marine Corps. 


First Lieut. Paul St. Clair Murphy, United States Marine Corps, 
to be acaptain. 
First Lieut. Le Roy C. Webster, United States Marine Corps, 
to be a captain. 
First lieutenants in the United States Marine Corps. 


Second Lieut. Ben H. Fuller, United States Marine Corps, to be 
a first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Robert McM. Dutton, United States Marine 
Corps, to be a first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Edward R. Lowndes, United States Marine Corps, 
to be a first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Albertus W. Catlin, United States Marine Corps, 
to be a first lieutenant. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, September 8, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


PAYMENTS TO CHICKASAWS AND CHOCTAWS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate of August 17, 1893, a state- 
ment of moneys disbursed for the benefit of the Chickasaw and 
Choctaw Nations, etc.; which, with the accompanying papers, 
waon motion of Mr. PLATT, ordered to lie on the table and be 

rinted. 

. PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Coal Creek, Va., praying for the free coinage of silver; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of citizens of Hyattsville, 
Prince George County, Md., asking favorable consideration for 
an accompanying petition of the women of Utah, praying for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver; which, with the accom- 
panying petition, was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PALMER presented two petitions of business men and 
citizens of Joliet, III., and a petition of business men of Peoria, 


III. preying for the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. : 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of Thomas W. Harper and 
19 other citizens of Lynn, Mass., praying for the free coinage of 
silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of S. E. Peabody and 18 other 


citizens of Massachusetts, praying for the re 
purchasing clause of the so- 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STEWART presented a petition of the Free-Coinage 
League of Oklahoma, praying for the passage of a joint resolu- 
tion providing for a special election in all the States and Terri- 
tories io vote for or against the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at a ratioof 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Bailey E. Barnett and 90 
other citizens of Washington County, Ind., Praying for the free 
ee ted coinage of silver; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


of the silver- 
ed Sherman law; which was 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HUNTON, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 853) to advance learning, 
the arts and sciences, and to promote the general welfare by 
founding a college of scientific learning in the District of Colum- 
bia, asked to be dischar from its further consideration, and 
that it be referred to the Select Committee to Establish” the 
University of the United States; which was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 724) for the relief of the owners of the Schil- 
linger patents, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. VANCE introduced a bill (S. 874) for the relief of W. W. 
Rollins, collector of internal revenue for the fifth collection dis- 
trict of North Carolina; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 875) granting a pension to Minerva 
Tilley; which was read twice by its title, and, together with the 

apers on the files of the Senate, referred to he Committee on 


ce. 

Mr. TURPIE introduced a bill (S. 876) granting a pension to 
Rebecca H. Chambers; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 877) to incorporate the 
Washington Central eerste Company; which was read twice by 
sed title, and referred to the ttee on the District of Colum- 


Mr. WOLCOTT introduced a bill (S. 878) to amend section 
numbered 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may state that the bill proposes toextend 
for one year the annual work required on mining claims not pat- 
ented in the United States. I move its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRANSACTIONS OF NATIONAL BANKS, 
Mr. PEFFER. I submit a resolution and ask that it lie over 
until to-morrow. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secret: of the Treas: and is hereby, directed t 
inform the Senate— oe 3 z = 


months last past, the national or any of them, in the ei of Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, failed to keepand maintain their bank reserves 
as as Sug ag d 9 

case it a 


ppears that said banks, or of them, did so fail, dur- 
and tasintatn their lawful reserves 
nd in the banks seve 


pay checks or drafts of their depositors on demand in 
0 
not Na 

Fitth. case it appears tha 


tors were 
tion was made of them. 


Sixth. Whether the partm: 
is offi connected with the New York bank clea: 
connection does exist, What is the object and purpose thereof, and by what 
authority of law or regulation of the Department was such connection made 
and is maintained. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 


printed 
MAPLE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 
The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from yesterday, which will be read. 


1893. 
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The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by 
Mr. WOLCOTT, as follows: 


sees VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yesterday the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] suggested an amendment to the resolu- 
tion. With an appearance of rudeness which I did not intend, 
and which I regret, I rejected his suggestion; but on reflection 
Tam very glad to adopt it. I have prepared an amendment to 
the resolution making it applicable to other sugar; and also, in 
view of the fact that I have learned a numberof the amounts 
due as bounties on maple sugar have been filed and are not yet 
paid, I have so enlarged the resolution as to cover the amounts 
paid or which are due. I beg to have the amended resolution 
read, and, if there be no objection, put on its e. 

Mr. HARRIS. Isuggest to tħe Senator from Colorado that 
he has a right to modify his resolution; and while on the floor 
I 1 like to ask him why he does not include sorghum sugar 
as well? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have done so by the amendment, as the 
Senator will see. If, on hearing the resolution as amended, it 
is not broad enough to cover all sugar, I should be very glad to 


so enlarge it. I ask that the resolution be read as modified. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution as modified will be 
read. z 
The Secretary read the resolution as modified, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the be directed to inform the 
Senate what sums have been paid, or are due, as bounties on maple s 1 
and other sugar under the law of October 14, 1891, since the eof that 
act, giving such payments in fiscal y and showing the States in which 


Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Colorado that 
the date of the law is October 1, 1890, instead of October 14. 
Pat WOLCOTT. Let the resolution be modified in that par- 

ular, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be further mođ- 
Mr, SHERMAN 

Mr.S The language of the resolution as it now 
stands calls for the statistics about maple sugar and other sugar. 
The information would probably be grouped in one item. 1 
2 what the Senator desires is to have each kind named by 

tself. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Les, I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should myself like to have the informa- 
tion. Let it read, the production of maple and other kinds of 
auger, each stated separately.” 

Ir. HARRIS. The addition of the word separately“ after 
the words, ‘‘and other sugar,” will cover the entire point. 
` Mr. WOLCOTT. Very well. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. That modification will also be 


made. 
- Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber 
5 when the Senator from Colorado introduced this reso- 

tion, and when it was brought to my notice I was at first a little 
at u loss to understand his purpose. Knowing that he was born 
and raised in the hill country of New Eng , Lsupposed it was 
done in a moment of unguarded fondness for his old home and 
of gratefui appreciation of the people of that section and their 
sentiments at this time on the important pending question, and 
I was desirous of meeting him way and helping him to the 
desired information. So I called upon the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to give the facts that are called for in the Sen- 
ator's resolution. I ask the Secretary to read the communica- 
tion of the Commissioner. 

hits VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

URY DEPARTMENT, 


TREAS 
OFFICE O¥ THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
5 Washington, D. C., September 8, 1893. 
Sm: In reply to * 8 verbal inquiry of this date, I have the honor to state 
that the amount of bounty paid on maple sugar during the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1892, was as follows: 


The amount of bounty paid on maple sugar for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1893, was as follows: 


p pF Re 
Sn 
SSSA88A8 88K 


2,812 | 60,119.32 


year 


It at be explained that the small amount paid during the fiscal 
ending June 30, 1892, was occasioned by the failure of receipt and allowance 


of the claims for bounty on sugar luced . — that , the remainder 

eae Pianos having been fo! ed and incl in the payments of the 
year. 

The total bounty paid on the product of the season of 1892 was $62.585.06, 

oE WLY 3 paid during the fiscal year 1891-92, and $60,119.82 during 


I have the honor to state, in addition, that the amount of bounty paid on 
maple sugar during 


the month of July 1893, was as follows: 


The amount of bounty paid on maple sugar for the month of August, 1893, 
was as follows: 


Total for the two months, $26,497.63. 
This amount paid since the Ist of July, —— 
eden 


product of the season 


m the 
of 1893, claims for which are still on file a consideration, and more are 
being forwarded for allo 


wance and payment. 
yours, 
G. W. WILSON, 

Acting Commissioner. 

Hon. REDFIELD Procror, U. poa 
Mr. PROCTOR. Iwill state that in the published report of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1892, the whole matter of bounties is reported in 
detail on sugars of all classes, including sorghum, and also in 
the preliminary report for the last fiscal year, Treasury docu- 
men No. 1614, the substance of the information called for is 


ted. 

In considering the motives that actuatedjthe Senator from Col- 
orado perhaps I was mistaken in concluding that it was entirely 
out of affection for his old home. It occurred to me that during 
the sugar season last year I had submitted in an entirely per- 
sonal and unofficial way to my colleagues generally in the Zen- 
ate some practical and useful information as to this product, 
which I believe they generally appreciated, but I regretted very 
much to learn yesterday that by some unaccountable mistake 
the junior Senator from Colorado was omitted in the distribu- 
tion, and that really his present trouble arises from a genuine 
lack of information. [Laughter.] I immediately put the tele- 
graph and express into requisition to supply the omission, 
which I regret very much indeed was made, and I hope before 
many days he may have the n enlightenment. 

I can = for the Senator’s special private benefit, what I 
know would not interest other Senators, and what I have only 
on hearsay, that this product adds a peculiar flavor to certain 
mixed compounds which makes them very tempting to the way- 
ward appetite. [Laughter.] 

Iam sure when the Senator becomes fully informed about this 
product he will be glad to carry out what was probably his origi- 
nal purpose and ask tohave an additional bounty put upon this 
important and deserving industry, and possibly he will even ask 
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that the Government shall take the whole product and have it 


coined into suitable cakes and put up in other proper subsidiary 
packages and given to Senxtors and Representatives to distrib- 
ute among their constituents. [Laughter.] It will not require 
sayonara, In God we trust” to be stamped upon it; neither 
it need to be madea legal tender by‘ law. I can guarantee 

that it will pass current on its intrinsic value. [Laughter.| 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution of the Senator from Colorado as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 
Senate what sums have been paid, or are due, as bounties on maple sugar 
and other sugar, separately, under the law of October 1, 1890, since the pas- 


sage of that act, givingsuch payments in fiscalyears, and showing the States 
in which such payments have been made or are due, 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, is the morning business 
concluded? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask the Senate to proceed to the cousid- 
eration of House bill No. 1, on which the Senator from West 
Afa oie: FAULKNER] desires to address the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal 
a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act direct- 
ing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending question 
being on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the sub- 
stitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, for the first time in thirt 
years the Democratic party has been intrusted by the people wit 
the control of the executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment, and has been instructed to use the power delegated to 
it as a party in 5 out those e and policies which, 
after a most elaborate discussion upon the stump, have been ap- 
proved by the country. 

By an ovewhelming vote in the Electoral College, and by a 
large Democratic majority returned to the popular branch of 
Congress, the principles and policies of the Republican party, 
which have guided and controlled the destinies of this country 
for so many years, were condemned by the popular verdict ren- 
dered on the 8th of last November. The full scope and meanin 
of that decision is clearly understood by those who participate 
in that memorable contest, and who came in contact with the 
sentiments and 5 of the American people 

e: 


Three great principles of governmental administration were 
passed upon in that election: 
First. The electors condemned that system of class legislation 


which conferred upon a favored few privileges denied to the 
great body of the people, and which was the most striking fea- 
ture of Federal legislation during the administration of the Gov- 
ernment by the Republican party. 

Second. With a unanimity and emphasis rarely equaled, they 
uttered their condemnation of the attempt tointerfere with that 
American doctrine of local self-government or home rule, which 
was championed by the Republican Administration and a Repub- 
lican Congress, and the success of which was only defeated by a 
Democratic minority in the Senate, after one of the most remark- 
able parliamentary contests ever known, with the aid and assist- 
ance of a small minority of Republicans whose patriotism ele- 
vated them toa plane above even allegiance to party organiza- 
tion, Administration influence, or caucus dictation. 

The decision of the American Senate, that the American 
peonia could be trusted, was approved by the free electors, the 

arbiters in our political system of government. 

Third. That the financial policy which for twenty years had 
been controlled and shaped by powerful agencies, with a view 
of increasing the values of property held by those depending 
upon annuities and fixed incomes and depreciating the values 
0 AU proporiy in the hands of the producers of wealth, should 
be radically and effectively changed. 

Mr. President, we occupy no longer the attitude of a minority 
party in the formulation of legislation in the interest of the peo- 
ple. The responsibilities of government have been transferred 
to our shoulders, and in the consideration and action upon the 
great questions which affect so directly and immediately the de- 
velopment and growth of our country, and the prosperity and 
happie of our people, we should see that our conclusions are 
guided by sentiments of the highest patriotism; by pema paa 
of conservatism, equality of rights, and equitable laws, leaving to 
our citizens, upon tne plane of absolute equality, the privilege 
of a fair and unhampered opportunity in the great battle for in- 
dividual success in life. 

To carry into effect the commands of the people and the 


pledges of our party, we should be willing to make persona 
sacrifices of comfort or inclination. We should endeavor, ag 
members of a great political organization to whom has been com- 
mitted the destinies of our country, to harmonize our differ- 
ences as to details without in any degree sacrificing those prin- 
ciples to carry out which our States have commissioned us as 
their representatives. 

In this spirit and with this hope, I shall approach the discus- 
sion and consideration of all measures which may be brought 
before the Senate seeking to redeem the pledges of our party, 
and to carry out,in good faith, the declarations of its author- 
ized representatives. 

Mr. President, in the exercise of his constitutional power, 
and in obedience to a great popular demand, the Executive has 
convened Congress in extraordinary session, thus placing the 
responsibility upon the legislative branch of the Government 
to inaugurate such relief as will avoid theimminent perils which 
threaten the country, to formulate such measures as, in its wis- 
dom, will relieve the burdens resting upon the people, and place 
it beyond the power of any future Administration, by Federal in- 
terference at elections, to shape and dominate the political com- 
plexion of the legislative branch. 

The proper committee of the House of Representatives is now 
engaged in a consideration of the revision of the revenue laws; 
the Judiciary Committee of this body has promptly reported a 
bill to repeal those sections of the Revised Statutes which made 
possible a career so distasteful to the American ple as that 
of John I. Davenport. The House of Representatives has passed 
a bill repealing the purchasing clause of the act of July 14, 1890, 
and the Committee on Finance of the Senate has reported a sub- - 
stitute which is now engaging the attention of this body. 

Sir, the Democratic party in both branches of Congress, with 
promptness, but yet, at the same time, with proper deliberation, 
is proceeding to redeem every pledge it e to the people, and 
to relieve the business stagnation and financial stringency re- 
sulting from causes for which it is in no way responsible, and 
over which it had no control. 

When, on the 4th of March last, the Democratic party as- 
sumed power, it was met at the very threshold of its adminis- 
tration of the Government with serious problems for its solution. 
The conditions were entirely different from those which con- 
fronted Mr. Harrison when, in obedience to the will of the people, 
the executive authority was intrusted to his guidance. Mr. 
Cleveland and a Democratic House of Representatives had, after 

aying annual and permanent appropriations and largely reduc- 

g the public debt, left the Treasury in ession of a hand- 
some surplus. Four years of Republican administration, during 
which time it sought to destroy international exchanges of prod- 
ucts, by enacting a prohibitory tariff averaging 60 per cent 
upon imported articles, and by the wildest and most reckless ex- 

enditures of the public money, had left the Treasury of the 

nited States in a condition in which, but for the courage and 
firmness of the distinguished gentleman who presides over its 
management, would have made it the football of the money- 
changers of the great financial centers of the country. 

By the laws enacted under the influence of a Republican Con- 
gress and Administration the revenues of the Government were 
reduced, while at the sametime the annual appropriations were 
increased, thus burning the candle at both ends. On the 4th of 
March, 1889, the Treasury showed $96,245,980 of free gold. On 
the 4th of March, 1893, the Republican Administration turned 
over but $3,284,218 of free gold. On the 4th of March, 1889, 
the Democratic Administration turned over a Treasury full to 
overflowing, while on the 4th of March, 1893, the Republican 
Administration turned over a Treasury that had been gutted and 
looted of its surplus, even after covering into the Treasury, to 
be used to discharge the current expenses of the Government, 
over fifty millions of dollars used as a trust fund to redeem na- 
tional-bank notes; and yet, during the last year of that Adminis- 
tration, en $9,001,137.98 of the public debt was discharged. 

Further than that, taking the receipts of the first two months 
of the present fiscal year as a basis of comparison for the next 
ten months, with the annual and permanent expenditures of the 
Government for the present year fixed by law, instead of a sur- 
plus, we will be confronted with a probable deficit of over fifty 
millions of dollars. This is the legacy bequeathed to us by the 
Republican party. ‘ 

In addition to this condition in which we find the Treasury, 
and which calls for the wisest exercise of statesmanship on the 

rt of the leaders of the Democratic party, we are further em- 
oa in assuming control of the Government by the condi- 
tion of financial anxiety and industrial prostration of all our 
business interests. 

Mr. Cleveland, with a lucidity of expression rarely, if ever, ex- 
celled in the public utterances of any of his predecessors, hig 
accurately described in his message convening Congress the 
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ysis of our business industries, and the want of confidence 
on the part of the people, resulting in the withdrawal of the cir- 
culating medium from activeemployment. On the free circula- 
tion of our currency the country must depend for the prosperity 
and vitality of its industrial system, the profitable movement of 
our crops, the employment of labor, the price of our products, 
and general business activity. The President assumes that the 
purchasing clause of the act of July 14, 1890, is, to a large ex- 
tent, the cause of this financial disarrangement, and that its 
rompt repeal will result in relieving the situation and restor- 
E confidence. 

r. President, no member of this body has à higher apprecia- 
tion of the distinguished abilities, the sterling integrity, and the 
unflinching courage of Mr. Cleveland than myself. Placed by 
the Democratic partyin the exalted position of Chief Magistrate, 
I gladly acknowledge his leadership, and if consistent with my 
own sense of duty to the high trust committed to me it would 
afford me unbounded pleasure to sustain any policy which he, 
as the head of the administration of the Party to which I owe 
allegiance, would suggest for my guidance. ut, sir, if after a 
full, fair, and respectful consideration of the views of the Presi- 
dent I shall honestly differ with him in his conclusions, and find 
myself unable to follow to the full extent on the line he may 
have indicated, I could not surrender my convictions and blindly 

ursue the path that my judgment did not approve without be- 
ng deeply sensible of the fact that I was unworthy to occupy a 
seat in this, the most august deliberative body in the world, and 
feel that the time had come when I should surrender the trust 
which the partiality of a confiding constituency had placed in 
my keeping, that some one of the many true and manly sons of 
which my State is justly proud might occupy the place which 
my weakness had forfeited and my duplicity had dishonored. 

Mr, President, it is not my purpose at this time to detain the 
Senate by entering into a minute description of the causes which 
have led up to the business paralysis and lack of confidence apoa 
the part of the people so universal throughout the country, but 
which is at last yielding to that wiser sober second thoughtand 
the patriotic impulses and national eourage characteristic of 
our people. 

Many of the causes which have been gradually undermining 
public confidence, and which have naturally produced a disturb- 
anceof the financial equilibrium, may be traced, in my judgment, 
to events which have occurred and policies inaugurated beyond 
the boundaries of our Republic. The development in the methods 
of transportation and the intimate relations of the business and 
commercial world have been so marvelous in this the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, thatany great and serious finan- 
cial disturbance in any part of the world will necessarily affect, 
in a more or less degree, all commercial nations. 

The terrificshocks which have prostrated business enterprises 
in other N of the globe, in their circles have expanded until 
we have felt their perturbations. A wild speculation in Argen- 
tine securities and in Australian stocks; extravagance in gov- 
ernmental expenditures, resulting inannual deficits; the change 
of the financial systems of geat commercial nations from bimet- 
allism, or the silver standard, to the gold standard; the unpar- 
alleled scramble by the rich and the poor nations of the world 
to possess their share of the limited supply of the world’s gold; 
the shrinkage in values of all products and property, resulting 
Loci | from the demonetization of one-half of the ebt-paying 
metallic money in the world—these causes have exerted a po- 
tential influence in demoralizing the hopes and confidence of 
our people, and undermining the stability and integrity of our 
business enterprises. To these influences must be added the 
persistent croaking and continual predictions of misfortune 
which have been heralded through the land by the press, as the 
exponents of certain financialelements in our commercial centers. 

r. President, the causes which I have enumerated have been 
more influential in producing the results to remedy which Mr. 
Cleveland was induced to convene this extraordinary session of 
Congress, than the purchasing clause of the act of 1890. What- 
ever may be my action on the questions involved in the repeal 
of the first section of this act, I desire that the reasons which 
will control and influence my vote shall not be left in doubt. 

Mr. President, let us examine with calm impartiality the op- 
erations of the Treasury under the act of 1890, and see whether 
the financial stringency and universal distrust, which all admit 
to exist, had their origin in or have been promoted by its en- 
forcement. 

No one can assume that the execution of this law tended to 
produce a stringency or scarcity of money in the channels of 
trade. Its operation hasbeenthereverse. Under its provisions 
the circulation has enlarged, during the last three years, to an 
amount aggregating $151,804,177, by the purchase of silver bul- 
lion, for which Treasury notes were issued. In eight years the 
national banks had reduced their circulation $1 


,608,577, and 


Treasury notes took its place in our volume of circulation. In 
this respect, at least, the law in its operation has been beneficial. 

It is asserted and believed by many that the purchase of 4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver has been the chief disturbing elementin our 
financial system. If so, what evidence is furnished that this 
diagnosis of the disease has been accurately made. Is it main- 
tained that the American people doubted the ability of their 
Government to carry out “the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other 
upon the present legal ratio, or at such ratio as may be provided 
by law” to the extent of the purchases which had been made by 
authority of said act? This can not be the cause of the distrust 
upon the part of the people. Experience has shown that the 
hoarding which has resulted in the scarcity of money is not 
confined to any one of the several classes of obligations of the 
Government, but that all of its obligations, and every descrip- 
tion of its currency has been withdrawn from our financial insti- 
tutions with a view of its safe-keeping by individuals. 

Unrest, doubt, anxiety,and want of faith are clearly apparent; 
but is not the opinion of the people plainly indicated as to 
the object of their distrust and want of confidence by their 
action? They have done nothing by which they have ex- 
pressed a fear as to the ability of the Government to redeem 
every dollar of its obligations either in gold or silver, not even 
at the pleasure and discretion of the Government, but at the 
pleasure and in accordance with the wishes of the holder of those 
obligations. Confident of the solvency of the promissor and re- 
lying upon the willingness and ability of the United States to re- 

eem at par its currency, all classes of its notes have been the 
subject of withdrawal from the circulation of the country, caus- 
ing ashrinkage of the volume of its currency, the prostration of 
its business interests, the suspension of payment by its banks, 
and complete financial stagnation. 

But, sir, there is no evidence that these results are attribu- 
table to the purchasing clause of the act of 1890. When you 
analyze the motives and seek to ascertain the reasons which 
have influenced this withdrawal of the circulating medium, is it 
not clear that the feeling of distrust and apprehension which 
has seized the public mind is directed at the solvency and in- 
tegrity of our financial institutions? If so, on whose shoulders 
should fall the responsibility for the financial distress which has 
swept over this country from sea to sea? Does it not rest upon 
the financial leaders in the greatcommercial centers, who during 
the closing hours of the former Administration and the existence 
of the present have, in season and out of season, been predicting 
that unless the Treasury surrendered to their views and in- 
creased the cae debt by the issue of gold bonds financial de- 
pression with all of its attendant evils would result? Their 
predictions were verified. The people caught the alarm and 
promptly Bougas to protect themselves by hoarding their accu- 
mulations. The financial leaders of the great money centers of 
Sa Oe, “ have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirl- 


Mr. President, it would be unfair to the bankers and other 
financial authorities to assume that the results of the opera- 
tion of the act of 1890 during the last three years would have 
produced the condition which is now prevalent throughout the 
country. They had in their possession accurate information of 
the aggregate amount of silver purchased by the Government 
and the amount of coinage under the act of 1878, and must be 
presumed to know that in the transaction of the enormous busi- 
ness of the country this amount of coin, or its representative, 
could easily be absorbed. Even if they were of the opinion that 
there was a redundancy of circulation, under the thorough or- 
ganization of the national banks of the country it was within their 
power to reduce that volume by the retirement of unprofitable 
circulation. 

Mr. President, although our coined silver, including its sub- 
stitute in notes based upon bullion, is only about $600,000,000, we 
are gravely and seriously informed by the press of the country 
that the use of silver to the extent of one-third of our circula- 
tion has produced all the evils which now afflict the body pol- 
itic, including the shattered confidence of the masses; the sus- 

nsion of payment nee banks; the stoppage of the wheels of 

ndustrial progress; the want of sufficient employment for labor; 

the fall in price of the products of the husbandman below the 
cost of production; the scarcity of money, and that the ory for 
bread in some of our large cities, threatening the stability of 
organized society, is the direct and immediate result of the use 
in our monetary system of this limited amount of silver. 

With all due deference to those whoentertain adifferent opin- 
ion, I must be permitted tosay that, in my humble judgment, the 
attempt to ap to the credulity of the American people, and 
ask the repeal of the purchasing clause of the act of 1890 upon 
the assumption that the execution of the authority contained in 
its first section has produced the conditions which all recognize 
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as existing is, in the light of our a of the past two 
weeks, unwarranted, ag ustifiable, and the conclusion reached 
can not be legitimately demonstrated by any known of 
human reasoning. It will require more potent ar, ents than 
have as yet been advanced to convince -five m people, 
whose foreign and interstate commerce and whose business 
transactions reach the magnitude of thatof the American peo- 
whose resources are i by mankind as almost un- 
ited, and whose patriotic impulses have been equal to every 
draft which the exacting demands of overa century have drawn 
upon them, . clause of the act of 1890 is re- 
sponsible for the tions which confront us to-day. Such an 
assertion is beyond the limits of what, in parliamentary lan- 
guage, might be desi as “imprudent exaggeration.’ 

Mr. President, while I am not one of those who believe that 
the act of 1890, with its present limited purchase of silver bul- 
lion, has caused the posh reat in which we find the country to- 
day, yet I am sensible of the fact that influences have been put 
in operation, by agencies the most powerful, to induce the peo- 
ple to believe that its repeal would resultin the reéstablishment 
of the normal condition of financial credit, restore confidence 
and release the circulation now hoarded by the people. I will 
go astep further, and admit that the delusion has been so suc- 
cessfully ed that I believe the people, to a very large 
extent, would feel relieved of the incubus which they suppose 
rests upon them should that act be repealed, and that through 
the ingenious manipulations of the same agencies by which this 
condition was brought about confidence would be again restored 
and the circulation of the country return to the active channels 
of trade. 

The country is convinced that it is sick, when, in truth, its 
condition is simply that of a hypochondriac, and, as no legisla- 
tive medicine can reach this abnormal condition, our only hope 
for the full restoration of the patient to.a healthy frame of mind 
and active physical condition will be to yield, upon reasonable 
conditions, to his hallucination, and rely upon the faith that is 
in him to effect a cure. 

Mr. President, as.a humble member of the Democratic party 
who has been taughtas.a part of his political creed that gold 
and silver constituted the only legal-tender money authorized 
by the Constitution of his co : who represents in part a 
State that when, in 1873, the poli erime of the cen was 
consummated by the Federal in the demonetization of 
silver, exercised its clear constitutional power by clothing the 
white metal with all the functions and powers of full legal tend- 
er within the boundaries of its territory, the representatives of 
whose Democracy, in every State and Congressional convention, 
with an enthusiasm and unanimity that would brook no opposi- 
tion, have again and again giventhe pledged faith of the party 
to the final restoration of silver as a standard of value, and who, 

rsonally, upon every stump, in every county of that State, in 
The two bitterly contested campaigns of the recent past, indorsed 
the principlesannounced in those platforms, and gave his prom- 
ise to redeem the pledges, made in good faith by the represen- 
tatives of an in’ ent and earnest Democracy, can not with 
honor entertain the suggestion that he should not only decline 
to vote for the full and e rehabilitation of silver, as pro- 
vided for by the platform adopted at Chicago, but that he should 
go a step further, and refuse to cast his vote for any amendment 
to the bill pending before the Senate that would recognize, even 
in the most limited form, silver coin as a s andard of value. 

Mr. President, the condition which faces us to-day, and which 
bears directly npon the instructions given me by the Democracy 
of West Virginia, may fairly and with truth be admitted to have 
somewhatchanged from thecondition whichconfronted the coun- 
try atthe time these instructions were given. 

The action of the Indian government in closing her mints to 
thefree coinage of silver has suggested serious and gravedoubts 
to my mind, and, for the first time, has caused me to question the 
ability of the United States, single-handed and alone, to open 
the mints of this country to the free and unlimited coinage of 
that metal at any ratio, and to preserve and maintain the same 
on a parity with gold. Sufficient time has not 2 elapsed since 
this action on the t of the government of India, and the ef- 
fects which must flow from it have not sufficiently developed to 
' pey a final conclusion as to its permanent effect upon silver, 

t if the perpos of that government, as bas been publicly de- 
clared, is fully carried out, its effect upon this question I fear 
uences and results than 

t fifteen years. 


will be more reaching in its co 
sny act which has occurred during the 


‘or these reasons I have hesitated to advocate the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver by the United States, and I think it 
should be the controlling sentiment of those who believe and 
hepe for the restoration of bimetallism that the measure now 
supported by its friends should be on the line of 
and in character purely tentative, that the timid may not be re- 


ulsed, nor those wh n principle, honestly seek to restab- 
Ao O, upon p ple, y 


the double s me separated and their energies 
dissipated by division. 
Mr. President, we should not seek to deceive ourselves or mis- 


lead those who have piacon confidence in the declaration of our 
pouon and in the honor and integrity of our pledges. We 
to-day a condition that demands of every true friend of sil- 
ver the closest circumspection, and the most careful considera- 
tion of every measure which can in any way affect, temporarily 
or permanently, the use of silver as a money metal. Wecannot 
afford to repeat the blunder that some of the friends of bimet- 
allism fell into when they voted for the passage of the act of 
July 14, 1890. A step in the wrong direction at this time would 
be of incalculable injury to the white metal. We mustactfrom 
the standpoint of the present and not of the past. Prejudices 
should not be permitted to influence our action, nor unreasoning 
hopes to control our judgment. The situation should be an- 
alyzed with the calmness of the unimpassioned lawmaker, and 
every obstruction to a fair and correct conclusion should be re- 
moved with the cool and nerveless scalpel of the surgeon. 

We can not and must not ignore the facts of history. In the 
consideration of this momentous question we can not disregard 
the fact that since 1873 every commercial nation of importance 
has closed its mints to the free and unlimited coinage of silver; 
that the United States has been upon an absolute gold basis since 
1879, and that gold has been the single standard of value in this 
country since 1873. It is impossible for us to indulge in the hope 
that we can restore silver ata single bound to the place it occu- 
pied in our monetory system prior to the crime of 1873, unless 
we are willing to adopt silver monometalism. 

Speaking for myself, I am as earnestly cs cate yer toa sape 
standard of silveras I am to a single standard of gold. e 
wants and necessities of the world require the use of both on 
terms of perfect equality before the law as to their coinage and 
legal-tender functions. : 

r. President, in the doubts which I have expressed as to the 
ability of the United States Government to maintain free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at a parity with gold, at any ratio, I 
think I may say with perfect sincerity that the wish is not father 
to the thought. Ias fully realize and as deeply deplore as any 
Senator here can what an accumulation of sorrow, privation, dis- 
tress, and miery, and what a shrinkage of property values must 
result from the demonetization of one-half of the metallic legal- 
tender money of the world. 

I recoil from the contemplation of the disastrous effects which 
have in the past and will in the future follow the depreciation 
of values which will hereafter be measured by a standard that 
has appreciated by reason of the increasing demand for its use, 
and the failure of an increase in its production. Study and re- 
flection have caused me toappreciate the material losses, and the 
industrial crises through which other great nations have passed 
in seeking to establish a single gold standard by which to meas- 
ure the value of exchanges, and I fear if the principle of gold 
monometallism is aay triumphant in this country, ry will 
repeat itself, and we will be forced to pass through a period of 
depression the like of which has never been experienced on this 
continent. 

Sir James Graham tersely and forcibly describes the effect 
upon the English people of the demonetization of silver in 1816, 
when he says: 

One class flourished, and that was triumphant—the class of annuitants— 
and the tax-eater rejoiced in the increased value of money, in the sacrifice of 


prodnetive industry to unproductive wealth, in the victory of the drones 
over the bees. 


It is estimated by Mr. Tidman that the action of Germany in 
1872 and the United States in 1873 in demonetizing silver caused 
a shrinkage in the value of the exportsof England of 20 per cent 
in four years. 

Mr. Goschen said at the conference of 1878 that the scramble 
to get rid of silver might provoke one of the gravest crises 
ever undergone by commerce,” and Barou Rothschild in 1881 
indorsed the views of statesmen and statisticians when he de- 
clared that— 

The s ao of silver would amount to a veritable destruction of 
values out any conpensation. 

If such have been the effects resulting from the action of two 
countries, and such the predictions in case of the suspension of 
silver coinage by silver nations, how will you measure the loss 
to the husbandman, the effect upon the productive energies of 
the people, the increase of burdens to the debtor, and the ulti- 
mate influence upon the wages of labor, when you realize the 
fact that, with but a few minor exceptions, every nation of Eu- 
rope and the government of India haye declared in favor of the 
single gold standard, leaving not a single nation of prominence 
or commercial importance upon the face of the globe that has 
not by law dishonored the white metal and denied to it the 
right of free coinage? 
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Aristotle truthfully says: 

Money hath its value in virtue of law, and hath not by nature; hence an 
alteration of the consensus between them that use it hath power to destroy 
the value which as money it possesseth to meet men's wants. 

Mr, President, a study of the monetary changes which have 
been going on throughout the world must convince any reflect- 
ing mind that the policy of gold monometallism, which has now 
become almost universal, has, in many instances, been adopted 
through necessity and not from choice. The action of German: 
compelled France and other nations of the Latin Union to fol- 
low her footsteps, and their action in turn has compelled 
other nations, in self-defense, to follow the path marked out for 
them by the selfishness of that class that now rules the destinies 
of nations. The thought I seek to convey is best expressed in 
the language of the Italian delegate to the Paris conference, 
when he gave utterance to the reasons which would control his 
country in the adoption of the gold standard. He said: 
in the Tan Gin. 8 S ot er etian be- 
cause she is obliged by the most elementary prudence not to e: herself 
to serve as a reservoir of debased metal, and as the ce 
in the Italian Parliament, “to become the monetary India of Europe." 

Statesmen of every nation have been appalled when contem- 
pla the results which must flow from the universal adoption 
of gold monometallism. No less a financial authority than Mr. 
Goschen said at the conference of 1878: 

It all nations should resolve on the adoption of the gold standard, the 
question arose, would there be sufficient gold for the purpose without a tre- 
mendous crisis? 

Did not his experience and reflection enable him to correctly 
foreshadow the results of the policy that the selfishness of a 
few powerful nations, including our own, has at last succeeded 
in accomplishing? The last few years have verified his proph: 
ecy, and we haye been witnessing throughout the world the 
rising tide of monetary troubles and financial upheavals. The 
recent perturbations have been partially manufactured to order, 
but from the opinions expressed by the ablest writers, and from 
conclusions drawn from the teachings of history, I fear the 
American people are destined to pass through many scenes of 
individual misery and to experience many national perils before 
that “tremendous crisis” is past. 

When the value of labor, as measured by the price of the prod- 
uct, is reduced one-half by reason of the appreciation of the 
standard which measures its value, we will be confronted by a 
national danger far greater than that through which we are 
now passing. The issue then presented will not be whether the 
money of the Constitution shall be established by law as the 
standard of value, but the sufferings and miseries entailed upon 
the producing classes of the country, by the reduction in the 
value of their labor, will arouse a great public sentiment, that, 
looking only to immediate relief, without counting the sufferings 
that the fature may entail, will demand the issue of paper based 
upon an insufficient reserve that will gorge the channels of 
trade, and which will finally result in the financial and industrial 
collapse which inevitably follows a redundancy of irredeemable 


aper. 

Pair, I do not seek to be an alarmist, but when the hour is 
reached that the wages of labor are reduced and the shrinkage 
in the value of property has been forced to the lowest notch by 
this cruel and inhuman policy, the results which Ihave suggested 
are as certain to follow as day is to follow night. Then those 
who have worshipped at the shrine of gold monometallism will 
at last realize the gers that threaten the national prosperity 
andindividual happiness of our people which will not be averted 
by the boast that we a land of boundless resources inhab- 
ited 9 50 people of unparalleled business enterprise and energy. 

Mr. President, assuming the premise to be true that the great 
commercial nations of the world, including the United States, 
are to-day committed to asingle gold standard, every hour of 
study or reflection which I have devoted to the consideration 
of this momentous question strengthens my conviction that it 
would be as unwise as it would be im ible for the United 
States, at this time, to attempt to establish free and unlimited 
coinage of silver atany ratio, and at the same time preserve the 
parity between the two metals. Gold and silver, although 
stamped with the sovereign seal of the nation, are governed and 
controlled by the same principles that influence other commod- 
ities. It is as impossible, by statutory enactment, to alter the 
laws of trade as applicable to either as it is to prevent water 
secking its level. 

The truth of this principle has been illustrated throughout 
our own monetary history. If, therefore, we establish a ratio 
for silver greater than the value of the bullion as a commodity, 
every spare ounce of the world’s supply would, by the inevitable 
laws of trade, seek a market where the price was highest, until 
the accumulations not of a year or a hundred years, but of cen- 
turies, would be turned into this country. If a ratio was estab- 


lished less than the commercial value of the bullion, under the 
same law, every ounce of silver would seek the market where its 
price was the highest. 

Believing that this law has no exception, whatever amount of 
coinage shall be determined upon as equaling the domestic de- 


mand, should be maintained at the present ratio. We can not 
legislate for the present from the standpoint of the past. The 
monetary systems of the world have changed; the demand for 
the white metal is lessening annually, Should we adopt free and 
unlimited coinage at a ratio that would draw the surplus silver 
to our mints there are no channels through which it could 
from this country, except to South and Central America, C A 
and Japan. Would they absorb sufficient to prevent a glut in 
the home market, wh. would so effectually depreciate the 
price as to destroy silver as a standard of value? With an in- 
creased prođuctionand acontinual decrease in the demand, would 
it be wise for the true friends of bimetallism to seek at this time 
to place silver in the position it occupied in our monetary sys- 
tem prior to 1873? 

Mr. President, I can see no solution of this problem except in 
international bimetallism. The stability of silver, which has 
been overthrown by vicious and selfish legislation, can only be 
restored in this way. I still hope that at no distant future the 
nations of the world will be compelled, if not from choice, cer- 
tainly from necessity, by a public sentiment that will find its 
origin in the present financial disturbances, resulting from the 
contraction of the metallic basis of credit and the miseries and 
sufferings which will mark the 8 of monetary and eco- 
nomic derangements, to yield to the views of this country in the 
establishment of an international ratio for the coinage of both 
metals on terms of equality. 

England has always been, and is to-day, a stumbling-block to 
the inauguration of international bimetallism, but England has 
to face to-day a condition that has never before gainer It was 
comparatively easy for her to maintain a gold monometallic 
standard when all the other great nations of the world were 
measuring the value of their exchanges either by the bimetallic 
or silver standard, but now, sir, when, through her Ser pa 
the statesmen of other countries, not appreciating the wisdom 
of Lord Beaconfield when he said “ her gold standard is not the 
cause of her commercial prosperity, but the co uence of her 
commercial prosperity,” have followed her example, it will be 
very difficult for her to corner and hold a sufficient gold re- 
serve to meet the demands of her business interests. 

Competition, to a degree she has never experienced, will re- 
sult from all the great and powerful nations entering into the 
markets of the world, in a wild scramble for the yellow metal,” 
the supply of which will be found totally inadequate to meet the 
demands of all and the necessities of each, as the volume 
of business increases and the commerce of the world expands 
this competition will be rendered even more desperate and bit- 
ter. Her statesmen and leaders of public thought will then, as 
they are now beginning to, realize that an annual production of 
$130,000,000 of gold will not furnish sufficient metallic currency, 
even if all of it was minted to meet the demands of mankind 
the marvelous expansion of the volume of trade. 

England, once convinced that hernational interests, including 
in that term her vast colonial possessions, demanded the yra 
tion of the double standard, would at once remove the only o 
stacle to the accomplishment of iuternational bimetallism. The 
financial fabric erected by the gold monometallists in Austral- 
asia has been shattered to its foundation before the tempest 
which this policy has evoked, and the economic and industrial 
systems builded upon it, in their prostration furnishe a warning 
which will tend to crystallize public sentiment in England in 
favor of the use of silver as a standard of value, and from the ex- 
perience of other nations it is fair to presume that this senti- 
ment will be strengthened by the result of the experiment in the 
demonetization of silver in India. 

Sir. it will be impossible for the nations of the world, except 
from motives the basest and most selfish, to permanently 
honor either one of these metals. An advancing civilization and 
the wants and necessities of mankind will demand the restora- 
tion of silver upon an equality with gold. No financial system 
will be able to meet the demands of the marvelous ex on of 
trade that does not rest apon. Dom metals. A distinguished 
writer, in referring to the elimination of either, has happily de- 
scribed the effect in the following language: 

Take any one of the selected types of money. Isit the ofcommerce? 


One wing has been cut off, and yet complaint is made that the bird will not 


fty. Isit the vehicle in which commerce is conveyed? One wheel is off, and 
yet we grumble that the chariot drives heavily. Is it the breath of com- 
merce? The oxygen in it has been withdrawn, and is it matter for astonish- 


Ment that the becomes stifiing?. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the act of 1890, not for the reason that I believe it is 
the cause of the prostration of our business industries and our 
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financial stringency, nor that it has induced a want of confidence | in a large room, but our movements have been cribbed and 


on the part of the people in the integrity and stability of our 
financial system, but for three good and sufficient reasons: 

First. The authority and direction it confers upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to enter the markets and purchase 4,500,000 
ounces of silver monthly, without any limit as to the time when 
thisaccumulation of bullion shall cease, presents aconstant men- 
ace, and tends to depress the price of silver bullion. The act is 
founded upon a false theory as to the proper functions of Govern- 
ment inits relations to money, and furnishes a vicious precedent 
for the future. 

Second. In the execution of its provisions, especially in the 
storing of the bullion and the issue of Treasury notes, it has been 
the fruitful source of the strongest arguments against the use of 
silver as a + of our monetary system. 

Third. Ths people believe, however erroneously, that the dis- 
turbances through which we are passing are mainly due to this 
act, and like any other “faith cure,” its repeal (which is proper 
in any event) will assist in restoring confidence, the want of 
which is the chief obstacle to the restoration of business activity. 

Mr. President, although I shall vote to repeal the purchasin 
clause of the act of 1890, I certainly hope I may not be calle 
upon to do so without having first secured an amendment to the 
bill now pending before the Senate, which will, by law, and not 
by a mere declaration, give notice to the world that this Gov- 
ernment will exercise all its powers, employ all its resources, and 
throw the weight of its great influence in favor of the reéstab- 
lishment of silver on an equality with gold as a standard of 
value. It may not be the part of wisdom to attempt to establish 
that result at this time, under the conditions affecting the white 
metal throughout the world, but provision should at least be 
made by an amendment for additional coinage of full legal-tender 
silver dollars at the present ratio to an amount that would be 
rapidly absorbed in the business transactions of this country, the 
aggregate amount, 78 that already coined and the silver 
bullion in the Treasury, which should be directed to be coined, 
not to be less than $800,000,000, the coinage required to be not 
less than $3,000,000 per month until it reaches the aggregate 
limit. The most conservative should not fear the passage and 
execution of such a law. The limit being established it would 
constitute no menace to financial stability, and the capacity of 
the country, with itsimmense business interests, to absorb that 
amount, after the withdrawal of notes of less denomination than 
$10, none who are familiar with business demands can question. 
I hope at the proper time to submit such an amendment, upon 
which the sense of the Senate may be taken. 

Mr. President, although I have expressed with perfect frank- 
ness and sincerity the opinions I now hold as to the course which 
it seems to me best to pursue in the interest of future bimetallism, 
yet I have such confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of 
those who have been friendly to the double standard that Ishall 
not hesitate to exercise 5 4 judgment, and vote as I may deem 
best for the public interests upon any amendments that may be 
submitted during the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. President bivtory is replete with instances in which“ man's 
inhumanity to man” has made ‘‘ countless thousands mourn,” 
but a widespread public sentiment, awakening to injustice and 
op 5 always redressed in time the crimes, blunders, 
re follies of preceding years. Surrounded as we are by the 
complications of the present and the uncertainties of the future, 
we can but hope that we wili see, at no distant day a conference of 
the nations, each member animated and impelled by motives of the 
purest national and universal patriotism, called to settle for all 
time, on a just and equitable basis, the reéstablishment of silver 
in the place of honor to which itis entitled, and to that end must 
be directed our best energies, inspired by the unwavering faith 
that such aconsummation will be a blessing bounded only by the 
confines of civilization. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, that democratic form of po- 
litical liberty, for which we upon this side of the Chamber have 
always contended, is not a thing single, either in idea or enjoy- 
ment, but it is composed of those particular elements, numerous, 
variant,which go to make up the sum total of the franchise of 
freemen. 

Liberty of the person is at this time well assured in this coun- 
try; that of speech and of the press may be accounted also as un- 
disturbed. The liberty of property and proprietary rights are 
not nearly so well maintained. Liberty of worship, or, asit is 
called, freedom of conscience, is perhaps more fully enjoyed 
than any other. Liberty of trade hardly known; commerce 
with other countries is subject even now to the most harsh and 
exacting restrictions ever imposed in our history. 

Liberty of the ballot is 1555 struggling for recognition, fettered 
by Federal enactments which deny and defile it; mone free- 


dom we can not be said to have lost, because we have rarely pos- 
sessed it; our feet in this respect were planted in the beginning 


cramped 3 manacles, for the most part self-imposed. 
Even to-day we are engaged in discussion as to the retcntion 
or removal of one stubborn obstacle in the path of financial 


progress. 

I 9 believe that the present vaunted supremacy of gold 
has been the result of its inherent excellence or of the force of 
a species of financial gravitation by any natural law of coin or 
commerce; on the contrary, I believe it to be the result of pro- 
longed, deliberate 8 of earnest, enduring labor to that 
end, of immediate direction and personal agency on the part of 
its owners and holders, extending through many centuries. 

A study of the history of money, even casual, will show this. 
The movement of the gold interest in the direction of exclusive 
monetary control became very apparent four hundred years ago, 
upon the occasion of the great flow of the precious metals from 
the New to the Old World, and is to be very plainly noted in 
European legislation long prior to that time. 

It ame still better known about the time that it began 
openly to deal with nations as its customers—about the time 
when he of the Red Shield took charge of the treasury of his 
prince—and in the wars of both Napoleons it backed what it 
called legitimacy with all its prestige; fought at Waterloo and 
Sedan with as fierce a zeal as that of any bayonet on the side of 
the victors, dictated the time and terms of peace to the conquer- 
ors as to the conquered—France must not be destroyed, only hum- 
bled and impoverished. 

The syndicate of gold is a very old, a very small, but very po- 
tent governing body. It has witnessed the rise and origin of 
most of the nations and 8 of the eastern hemisphere, 
of all of those of this. It is neither elective nor hereditary, yet 
of perpetual duration and succession. Its transactions are con- 
cerned with empires, it stands before kings, it rules rulers, and 
has made law for thelawmaker. It is of nocountry, of no age or 
creed. It is attached to no government or form of government; 
it is alike indifferent to all. It looks upon the whole shifting, 
changing scene of social and political revolution as the Sphynx 
gazes upon the sands of Egypt—with calm, impassive, moveless 
visage—intent only upon its own continued investments and their 
ceaseless accumulation. 

When the next period arrives of dynastic disturbance amon: 
the nations of Europe, this body in privy conclave, more secre 
and silent than that of the cardinals assembled at Rome to choose 
the successor of the great Fisherman, will decree absolutely 
which of these shall survive and which shall perish. 

This overruling power in the sphere of finance had little con- 
cern in legislation during the early years of ourhistory. Traces 
of its action and influence occur from time to time, but its first 
strong and avowed interest in our affairs began during the civil 
war. National bonds, with high rates of interest and in billions 
of amount, had for it an irresistible attraction. The act to 
e eg boy the public credit, making certain public securities 
payable in gold, was its first great success and revealed its latent 
power. This gave to its management and methods a somewhat 
permanent lodgment in the law of the land. 

That the syndicate of gold favored the passage of the Sherman 
act is not to be doubted. The purchasing clause gave it a clear 
path to the gold in the Treasury. 

The one hundred millions of reserve therein was the cause of 
constant irritation. It was owned by the Government, held by 
no banks. It was a deposit, independent, isolated, contrary to 
the tradition of the syndicate and to its mysterious law of gre- 

ation, for the syndicate had long ago said in its heart, All gold 

mine.” Little as I thought of the value or utility of a reserve 

of this character, I was loath to see it looted by the banditti of 
the gold trust. 

Its emissaries and agents acquired and amassed the notes is- 
sued under that actin large quantities, devoured free gold as 
fast as it was received, and finally commenced depletion of the 
reserve. This touched harshly the public credit: private credit 
reeled under the blow. The crash came with widespread ruin, 
but this was the harvest of these giant usurers. This ruling 
autocracy of gold is well aware that the continuance of opera- 
tions under the present act makes our supply of silver bullion 
for coinage depend upon that of cash in the Treasury. We are 
thereby compelled to buy silver, our own product. For the issue 
here is not whether we shall coin and use silver as money, or 
continue to do so, but whether we shall further continue to 
purchase silver for W purposes. 

As I voted against the Sherman act at the time of its passage, 
I shall vote against it now. 

We need to undo many another act besides that embraced in 
this repeal. The subsidiary coin of the United States, as far as 
it is composed of fractions or parts of the standard silver dollar, 
has always been minted from silver. Under our first coinage 
laws, end: for several years afterwards, this small-piece coinage 
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was proportionally made of equalvalueand fineness as the whole 
dollar, and had the same monetary character. But before many 
years the hidden hand of gold appeared, envious of its general 
and constant circulation, and the law was changed so that sub- 
sidiary silver coin was first stripped of its legal-tender 2 
and then degraded as to its fineness—and so remains until this 
day. This fractional coinage of silver so debased amounts to 
some seventy millions. It should be twice that sum, and should 
be restored to its original grade and quality. 

This first demonetization of silver was made, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by our predecessors, but not so by those who procured 
it. It was transcribed almost verbatim from an old English 
statute demonetizing the silver coins of the kingdom, provid- 
ing that they should not be a legal tender, except for sums 
of small amount and those below it. And the reason for the law 
given in the preamble and recited year after year by the text 
writers is that it was to prevent the hoarding of these small 
pieces of silver, which deprived the king’s subjects of the ability 
to make change in their daily business. 

When I first read this reason, and for many years afterwards, 
I had implicit faith in it; believed in its truth as firmiy as in 
that given by Mr. Justice Blackstone why a trustee should not deal 
in the trust property—because it exposed him to the temptation 
of betraying his trust. But an examination of the history of 
this early demonetization of silver shows that this reason is false 
in fact as it is in principle. 

A little closer serutiny of parliamentary annals shows that this 
law was made at the instance of the most worshipful Guild of 
Goldsmiths of the city of London, they being then the bankers 
of England; that many of the nobility and of the commons, and 
even the crown itself, were indebted to the said guild for divers 
loans andaccommodations, and these being willing to do the gold- 
smithsand their correspondentsin Lombardy a pleasure, granted 
them this boon by enacting that these silver coins should not be a 
lawful tender save for such small sums as did not concern the 
Guild of Goldsmiths. ; 

Perhaps there is sorting ta so reverend,so wholly respect- 
able, as an ancient falsehood, hoary with age, stale with usage 
and repetition. 

With what an air of feigned surprise and injured innocence 
it stares about, being 61 and cross-examined as to its 
credibility. I can read ‘4 conceive how the Parliament of mo- 
narchical old England should thus stigmatize the money of the 
people. But why should this have been done, and why does it 
still obtain in this Republic? LIassent with all my heart and 
mind and strength to the doctrine that the daily wages paid for 
daily work to the toiling masses ought to be paid in sound, hon- 
est money. 

But the daily wages daily paid to the unskilled laborer, by 
far the largest porn of wage-earners, is paid in sums below 
the dollar; it is paid in subsidiary silver coin. Gold is not 
divisible to make such payment. Yet for many years iv the 
United States no such laborer has been or is to-day paid in 
sound money—in honest rent He is paid in coin debased, 
in money dishonored, degraded by law—the law of its creation. 
The money is not sound—it is coined below standard; it is not 
honest—it purports to be meney and is not; it lacks the most 
essential attribute of lawful money—it is not a legal tender. 

The basis of the circulating medium truly considered is the 
subsidiary coinage—I am s ing of a country and its govern- 
ment which is owned by and belongs to the people who live in it. 
In determining the basis I count numbers, not values; Iappeal to 
the majority. You may compare the transactions in loans or 0 — 
chases or payments either in the remote hamlet of 300 souls or 
in the great metropolis with 3,000,000 which is seated about the 
island of Manhattan—in either of these, te any day, the trans- 
actions below the dollar exceed those above that sum—exc:ed 
all others by a thousand fold. 

Why ought the mone dealings of by far the greater part of 
our citizens be carried on in base coin, incurrency both spurious 
and dishonest? 

As for the old objection, that the making of our silver sub- 
Sidiary coina legal tender would induce hoarding—what if it 
have that effect? Can we not mint the more? Is notthestand- 

sard silver dollar hoarded? Why, then, should we have coined it 

soabundently? Is not gold coin hoarded? If wedeprive our coin 
of legal-tender quality because it may be hoarded, lawful money 
of this kind must soon disappear. 

What an unconscious but strange bias there is in law and lan- 
guage toward the side of those who have much. Silver found in 
the stocking is called a hoard; the keeper, a miser. The gold 
found in the triple steel-lined safety vault is calledareserve, and 
the name of the owner is capitalist. 

Then again it may be said, if we make these silver coins so 
rich they will be carried away. They will not remain in circu- 


lation here. Well, if it be absolutely necessary toretain them, 


we can forbid their export either directly or indirectly. But 
if we do not do this and export takes place, can we not coin a new 
supply. You talk of a market or a demand for silver—here is 
„ permanent, quite legitimate, and wholly unde- 
veloped. 

We ought to remonetize the subsidiary silver coin for the sake 
of justice, for the sake of the wage-earner, for the honor of labor. 
The money of the many ought to be the same as the money of the 
few. It ought to be of the same quality—of the same legal char- 
acter and poren 

One of the 3 objections to the Bland act, repeated in 
the Sherman act, is that even the standard silver dollar, the 
money in which skilled labor is most largely paid, is subject 
thereby to the same ban of dishonor. It is made a legal tender - 
by both these enactments, ‘‘except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract.” And this exception has been per- 
haps aided by the decision of the Supreme Court, that a contract 
payable in gold coin could be satisfied only by payment in kind. 

This was in accord with the unwritten law as to the freedom 
of contract and the right of the creditor to recover precisely 
what he bargained for. But we as legislators have a wider 
provino: This exception when made in the act of 1878 attracted 

ittle or no attention, but when it was repeated in the act of 
1890, the attention of the business community was very specially 
called orato] Capital, always timid, regarded this clause as 
portentous. 

It feared that a time was not far distant when disparity should 
prevail between the two metals. And many parties immediatel, 
took the precaution of drafting contracts so as to be embrac 
within the exception. Bonds, notes, mortgages, and even, in the 
case of urban leases, rents were made payable in gold coin. In 
my own section of the Union one-half of the funded domestic 
debt during 1891-92, sounding formerly in dollars, was trans- 
muted into dollars in gold coin. Inseveral of the States it would 
require the entire gold reserve in the national Treasury to pay 
off the farm mortgages as returned by the late census. 

A secret, widespread alarm prevailed that there was not gold 
enough in the country to pay these contracts drawn under this 
exception in the Sherman act. A great deal has been said about 
the single gold standard, but this provision, practically demone- 
tizing silver dollars, was the first legislative step towards it. 
We are not without remedy. Under the righteous and benign 
een of the same great tribunal we have a wider field. 

o Treasury notes of the United States are held to be a legal 
tender before suit upon all money contracts, except perhaps 
those payable in kind, and under repeated decisions of the same 
authority legislation may wholly control the remedy after suit, 
and direct how the judgment and execution shall be satisfied. 
If Government recognizes and compels the payment of debt, it 
has the coördinate duty of determining how it shall be liqui- 
dated. The sovereign is not a party to the contract; it is a su- 
preme arbiter between and above the parties thereto, and what- 
ever may have been the contract, judgment and execution, being 
wholly remedial, may be satisfied in such manner as the supreme 
municipal authority may direct. 

Congress may coin money, may make and utter notes repre- 
sentative of it, may make of any or all of these a legal tender, 
is the sole judge, and has been, of the necessity of such action, 
and this legal tender is defined to be the kind of coin, money, 
or circulating medium which the law compels the creditor to 
take in paymentof his debt when tendered in the amount due.” 

It is within the province of Congress to enact that all recov- 
evies in the courts sounding in dollars of whatever species shall 
be payable and may be satisfied in any lawful money of the 
United States; and certainly all money made by the Govern- 
ment ought to be a full tender. Such an enactment would do 
more to drive from our marts the single standard of gold, to 
preserve the parity between silver and gold, to make the value 
of all our moneys interchangeable and stable, to prevent what 
are called corners in the currency and the contraction thereof, 
to maintain confidence and banish distrust than any other. 
And the competency of such legislation is founded not only upon 
what has been enacted, but upon what has been decided in re- 
lation thereto. 

As has been already said, our feet in the beginning were placed 
inalarge room. We have lived far below the line of monetary 
freedom established in our fundamental ordinances. 

There was one grand deliberative body in our history which 
the syndicate of gold never entered. It was the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States. Gold, that 
coward in war, that braggart in peace, that laggard atall times, 
found no special favor in that t council. Gold, even in their 


day the giant creditor of the financial world, did not dictate their 
enactments. 
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The debtor did not dictate these—justice prescribed these 
graven lines, that the money of this country should be made by 
and for the people. 

The framers of the Constitution gave to Congress—the repre- 
sentatives of the poopie mthe right to coin money, to regulate 
the value thereof, to e and utter notes, to make the same a 
legal tender for the payment, without exception, of all indebt- 
edness. The power is full, plenary, un itioned. LIknow of 
no right more unquestionable, more absolute. It is as complete 
as that of freedom of conscience and worship. 

The insidious statutory provisions, stolen marches upon the 
people, creeping, crawling far below the letter and the spirit of 
the organic law, such as the degradation of subsidiary silver, the 
dishonor of the dollar in silver, the dealing with silver, the 
most ancient money metal ofthe world, as a mere chattel—these 
hings can not dominate our first great. charter of monetary free- 

om. 

This plenary authority to create money so cane has been 
confirmed by the deliberate judgment of the highest tribunal 
known to our law. The Supreme Court of the United States is, 
so to , the standing committee of the Convention of 1787— 
one w the Constitutional Convention itself appointed to in- 
terpret its work, empowered tositafter its own adjournment dur- 
ing the recess, a 5 from age to age, as long as the 
United States has a name and place among nations, as long as 
liberty hasa homeand habitation in our midst. 

Many allusions have been made to the declaration of principles 
adopted by the last national Democratic convention at Chicago. 
One of the chief clauses of that declaration demands the repeal of 
the Sherman act. Such was our pledge made and given—the 

edge must not be broken. Another of these clauses in that 

laration laid down the doctrine that the parity of the two 
metals, silver and gola, as money should be maintained—that 
there should be no discrimination against either. Such was the 
promise. The promise must be kept. 

The title of the act we are now considering is An act to re- 
peal part of an act of July 14, 1890, directing the purchase of sil- 
yer bullion.” 

The title of the act of 1890 is ‘‘An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion.” Now it is very clear that the very title of 
the Sherman act establishes disparity between the two metals 
and that upon its face it makes a discrimination against silver. 
Repeal removes that ragement. - 

Let me call the attention of Senators to the very expressive 
language of our old coinage laws: 

Act of 1792—It shall be lawful for any person to bring to the ere and 


silver bullion, * * * and the bullion so brought shall be th coined— 
and wr free of expense to the person by whom the same shall have been 


And again: 

The bullion which shall be brought as aforesaid to the mint to be cotned 
shall becoined * * * inthe order in which the said bullion shall have 
been brought and delivered. 

Heavy penalties are denounced for the violation of this order 
for any preference otherwise. It is later on provided that cop- 
per shall be purchased as alloy for both silver and gold coin; 
and still later that more copper shall be purchased for the coin- 
age of cents and half cents; and yet later, it is directed that 
nickel shall be purchased for the minting of the minor coins. 

It will be seen from these enactments that only base metal is 

urchased; neither of the two precious metals was to be purchased 

or coinage under anyof these enactments. Under the operation 
of the acts of 1878 and 1890, providing for its purchase, silver, for 
the first time, was degraded to the level of the alloy metals. Un- 
der the law to-day gold is brought to the mint; silver is bought 
for it. 

The act of purchase is itself a discrimination against silver, 
which we dec should not be made; it is a discrimination 
acrid, sharp, and trenchant. The ever-recurring pest of pur- 
chase is the vice in this scheme: it is the stone in the wound; it 
is the morse! of carrion in the dish which taints the whole plat- 
ter. It places upon silver and upon silver coin the mark and 
brand of bondage, like the graven collar around the neck of the 
swineherd in Ivanhoe, ‘‘Gurth, born thrall of Cedric of Rother- 
wood.’ 

It destroys that parity of the two metals and of the two moneys 
. — we promised should be maintained. The promise must 

opt. 

I ASES could understand why the Bland act provided for the 

urchase of silver. Why the act of 1890 did so is plain enough. 

e act of 1890 was the result of a parliamentary compact in this 
body. The silver-producing States wished a market for their 
prong They found one in the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
msn act. They closed with thut proffer, throwing free coinage 
into the bargain. They thought and said with all sincerity in 


this Chamber that the ect of 1890 was a step in the direction of 
free coinage. 
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At every station of the journey hither to attend this extraor- 
dinary session of Congress we were startled by flash after flash 
accompanying the report of financial failure and disaster. Our 
way to the capital was blazoned by acarnival of bankruptcy. Are 
these the uences of asinglestep toward free coinage? No: 
they are the well-known signs and tokens of a step toward the 
sole standard of gold—toward the basis of a single money metal, 
toward a second resumption in gold alone, another enormous 
shrinkage in values, and the establishment of a monopoly in 
money. Butinthecase of the Bland act there were no such con- 
ditions. Why, then, was silver purchased? 

Did the friends of silver fear at that time that it would not be 
brought to the mint for co e, and so thought best to make 
sure of a supply by buying it? This ishardly credible. Was the 
silver pure at so many ounces per month in order tolimit the 
amount to be coined? Certainly it is well understood that the 
act was the result of a compromise, but why could not the nun® 
ber of ounces be limited and coinage be left free to those first 
offering silver bullion up to the limit in each month to be 
coined? And above all, why was the coinage of silver dollars 
not made equal as well as free up to the amount restricted? 
Equal to that of gold in monetary prerogative—a full legal tend- 
er—so that when standard silver dollars were offered anywhere 
the debt died? 

Coinage of the silver dollar free, without mint charges, coin- 
age of the same equal—thatis, with no exception to its legal- 
tender function, and yet limited as to amount—is a proposition 
which it may stand us well in stead to consider. For myself, 
after we have redeemed the outstanding pledges of re and 
of maintenance of the existing parity, I am prepared to sup- 
port, as I always have supported, free coinage, or further coin- 
age ee equal monetary functions, and to act for such consum- 
mation. 

The national circulating medium of this conn yi ought to be, 
and will be in the end, silver and gold coin with their paper 
substitutes, all of cohrdinate full monetary character, springing 
from precise ty as to the coins struck, and from the unifica- 
tion of our different kinds of paper merged into the form of the 
Treasury note. What may bə the aliquot parts, respectively, of 
silver, gold, and notes in the volume of money seems to mea 
secondary question, one wholly of expediency. It is a question 
necessarily transient, temporary. It can not be accounted as 
among great fundamental policies or principles, and hasoccupied 
a place in public attention wholly out of proportion to its real 
importance. 

For this reason I earnestly hope that the eloquent appeal made 

esterday by the Senator from Mississippi, who sits next me 
Mr. WALTHALL], for some adjustment of the differences among 
us, may find aresponse—an answer in full accord therewith. The 
subject upon which we differ isinfinitely less than the great aims 
and purposes which otherwise we would attain. Political unity 
is the first law of pen: That unity of action is a duty incom- 
parably greater than division on the matter which divides us. 
It is a duty—a thing now due. It is that which we owe, and we 
shall be greatly debtors if we fail to discharge it. We owe this, 
all this, to the past, wherein we have wrought together to the 
present, peng upon the edge of further conflict, to the future 
with its high hopes and aspirations kindled in all hearts and 
homes by the victory of 1892. 

I recall a time when we had no metallic money in circulation 
at all; even subs silver disappeared. We had fractional 
paper of 5, 10, 15, 25, and 50 cents in denomination; yet we had no 
scarcity of funds. The vacuum made by the absence of silver, 
by the desertion of gold, was promptly filled by other 8 

It was the period of the great civil war. Although it was a 
time of much sorrow and suffering, there was no financial dis- 
tress and no coin in sight or use. Even to the t soldier 
in the field the Government said: Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have giye I thee.” During fouryears there was not 
as much monetary trouble as in one day of that visitation which 
now aftlicts the country. 

It is often said that the repeal of the purchasing clause is a 
movement in retrograde; that it is a step backward; that repea 
leaves the country in the same condition that existed in 1873, or 
from 1873 to 1878. - 

This would be a serious objection to the measure of repeal if 
it were true. Let us briefly examine it. Theactof 1878 related 
to the silver dollar. Before the suge of that act, although a 
small quantity of suchdollars been coined, very little of that 
quantity was in circulation. 

The silver dollar was a rare coin, seldom seen. Since 1878 up 
to the present time we have coined from silver,and in the inter- 
val have put into circulation, either directly or through Treasur. 
certificates, five hundred and thirty-eight millions of standar 
dollars. This means that number of pieces of silver now in the 
vaults of the Treasury or in the hands of the people. This vast 
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deposit of silver has been laid into the volume of money—lodged 
therein as securely, as permanently as a geological stratum is 
stored in the earth's crust. It has come to stay. It is seamed, 
silted into the outlying ledge of moneyed coin by time, by law, by 
usage, without the possibility of displacement. It is a gain of 
five hundred and thirty million pieces to the fund and forces of 
silver. p 

One mightas well talkof thedanger of the French Government 
restoring its ancient dominion over the lands of the Louisiana 
purchase as after this to speak of danger to the existing bime- 
tallic basis. 

We might pause to compute how long it would take a man to 
count these units, how many years to number them. What 
trains of cars or army of wagons would be required to carry this 
sum! What & large area of the surface would be necessarily 
covered even at double thickness to hold it! Or whata huge 
cone, mountainous, so to speak, in its dimensions, might 
formed by piling it in the shape of the pyramid, a shining, glit- 
tering height, whereon we may stand and look, sheer down 
upon the long iow valley of No-silver from which we haye made 
the ascent since 1878. 

The condition of this country, with t to silver money as 
it existed in 1873, is changed, irrevocably changed. We can no 
more return to it than what is baked can become dough, or what 
is roasted can becomeraw again. The money insilver, gold, and 
` paper issued and to be issued by the General Government is now 

and will be maintainedat 3 with equal use 
function, and power. This will bea part of financial revision an 
reform, never to be omitted or abandoned. 

It may be asked what assurances we have for this position. 
Every assurance. 

Ihave faith in the President, in the people of the United 
States, whose servant he is—and the servant is not greater than 
his master. Moreover, it is not the custom of our people to con- 
demn an Administration just chosen without and before trial of 
its policy. Nor is the rationale of that action very apparent 
which insists that the whole of our ee y icy ina very 
critical juncture shall be embraced in the w 
actment. . 

England to-day, although not the center of the syndicate, is 
the site and the domicile of the largest quantity of gold. Yet 
England, the United Kingdom, mines none; has not for centu- 
ries. Gold has been gathered thither by three instrumentalities: 
conquest, colonization,and trade; but the chief of these is trade. 
Long before the era of conquest or colonization her trade had 

asserted its mastery. In an early day history informs us that 
the island, especially the city of London, was noted for the opu- 
lence of its merchants and their guilds, and for the abundance 
of the precious metals used both in the arts and coinage. 

Why may we not compete with England, with any nation, for 
the honors and profits of the world’s trade? Need I inform you, 
sir, that we are about to approach an era of commercial liberty, 
haply under the auspices of the present Congress, unknown tous 
for a generation. An era in which commerce with all nations, 
save the necessary imposts laid upon it for revenue, will be free 
as the ocean which bears it. A time when an open market shall 

t the exports of all our great staples, when our revenue shall 

largely increased, when the immeasurable increment of our 

sales shi l assuredly bring us in return the gold, silver, the bills 
sterling, things new and old of the earth’s treasure. 

And allow me to say also that we are drawing nigh to another 
epoch, one of unexampled grandeurand significance. The resto- 
ration of the silver dollar, the remonetization of silver, were 
great reforms; but how shall these compare with the restoration 
of freedom of the ballot. For nearly acentury the several States 
of this Union enjoyed complete electoral freedom. Every citizen 
voted at will without fear of Federal espionage or assault. 

Since 1870 this free condition has been assailed. Millions of 
dollars at every Presidential election, extorted from the people 
by unjust taxation, have been expended to debauch and to destroy 
the franchise. 

This maleficent dynasty of fraud and force is now entering the 
valley of death’s shadow. It is soon to be dethroned. Its lavish 
and corrupt expenditures are to cease; its clouds of office-hold- 
ers, its disciplined brigades of vote brokers and suborned bribers 
are to be disbanded—to be seen nomore. The electoral fran- 
chise, that precious, priceless prerogative of freedom, is to be 
redelivered to the States; itis to be the coronet and crown of 
statehood forever. 

The free ballot is worth more—is more than free coinage. It 
incloses and embraces—contains every blessing of liberty. Does 
any man doubt that with commercial and electoral liberty we 
shall attain also monetary freedom? We can not lose it. We 
can not miss it. The fiscal and monetary system of the General 
Government will be clothed on with freedom—such form of free- 

dom as the people shall demand, choose, and prefer. 


1 
s of a single en- 
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Five and forty years have I labored in the cause of the Ameri- 
can Democracy, and, like Jacob serving Laban for Rachel, I 
thought it but a few days for the love—the love I bore it. 

Though I know that this labor will one day cease, I rest in 
quietness and confidence begotten of the belief that though we 
may not have attained every height in Liberty's mountain, yet 
we shall. 

A free people will make sure of their franchises in every art 
and ela will, as far as public law may serve, at last de- 
eree liberty in all things toall men within the metes and bounds 
of the Republic. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, the present session 
of Congress was called to begin at an unusual season, to deal 
with a situation of great gravity. Business ssemed to be com- 
pletely stagnated, for the reason that money, while it was present 
in the country in larger volume than it ever was before, even 
in the most prosperous times refused to circulate, but persist- 
ently remained out of the channels of business. It was said 
that money could not be borrowed on gold ore in the West nor 
Government bonds in the East, yet every one admitted that 
there never was so much money in the country. This most ex- 
trao state of things, the result of a stampede. is not in- 
aptly called a panic. This condition developed suddenly and is 
now passing away. There was no natural cause for it and it 
could exist buta short time. It was not caused by the Sher- 
man law, and will pass rapidly away whether the Sherman law 
is repealed or not. 

But there is another condition, one of infinitely greater im- 

rtance—a general stringency—which operates in the same 

ine and affects business in somewhat the same way, and which 
may be and doubtless is in many minds confused with the panic, 
but which is entirelyseparate from it. The panic was confined to 
the United Statesand was temporary. The stringency is world- 
wide, has been in operation for years, and will bs manent 
while present conditions continue. The panic bore the relation 
to the stringency which the wave does to the tide. The strin- 
gency has held on for twenty years, growing steadily more and 
more oppressive, and it will require for its correction the exer- 
cise of the highest ability and the wisest statesmanship. This 
condition it is our solemn duty to deal with and correct. To do 
this we must understand its cause. No local cause could produce 
it, as it involves every commercial nation on the globe. It is 
the natural result of the action of nations unfriendly to silver, 
and in the United States it is aggravated by other causes. 

The volume of the world’s money has been lessened, prices 
have fallen, bringing distress and ruin to millions in all parts of 
the civilized world, as the result of this action. So grave has 
this situation been that in Great Britain it has been the subject 
of extensive and careful official investigation; of investigation by 
scientific associations and business organizations, and even now 
it is agitating the people of that great country as they have not 
been agitated since that dreadful period between 1840 and 1850, 
and this morning's papers contain cablegrams announcing that 
mobs of thousands of people on yesterday drove the entire po- 
lice force out of certain cities, and the troops are now ordered 
out to suppress them. 

Our ak boig new, and the greater part of our resources 
really untouched, we might flatter ourselves that we would be 
less affected by conditions of this kind than other nations,where 
conditions were less elastic. But the truth is that, while we 
have beencompelled to bear our share of the common evil,the dif- 
ficulty of our situation has been aggravated by our system of 
financial legislation—our tariff laws—which has operated of it- 
self to produce an unjust distribution of wealth, and this has, so 
far as we are concerned, intensified the evils resulting from a 
contraction of the currency. On the other hand, we have been 
in some measure relieved from the full force of the general con- 
traction by a limited coinage of silver, which has during this 
period added largely to our stock of metallic money. 

These two conditions—the local panic and ths general strin- 
gency—come from entirely different causes, though the abnor- 
mal condition resulting from the stringency, made the panic 

sible. If business had remained undisturbed by legislation 
uring the last thirty years, and had remained ina perfectly nat- 
ural condition, it would have been impossibie to precipitate a 
panic such as the one through which weare now passing. But the 
unequal distribution of wealth resulting from legislation on sil- 
ver and the tariff, making the few enormously rich and con- 
demning millions to poverty, has made it possible for an unholy 
combination of the unscrupulous rich to make a plaything of 
the nation’s interest. 

They are enabled to precipitate a panic with the purpose of 
ONENE Congress to yield to their demands and anes such 
legislation as they choose to dictate. This is the desperate 
game in which they are at this moment engaged, and it remains 
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to be seen whether the representatives of 65,000,000 of people 
will submit to their insolent domination. 

But the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] has spoken better 
than I can of these people in the following language: 

Some portion of the present panic— 


I would say rather the whole of the present panic— 


may be traced to a concerted effort on te pera of numerous monometallists 
to produce it, in order to further t silver as a part of the standard 
money of the country. 

That fact is apparent everywhere we turn. We observe it in their sense- 
less arguments constantly used against free bimetallic co’ and their 
ceaseless endeavors to confuse the nt issue by charac itasa 
contest between monometallism and bimetallism. They seemed to be de- 

ted when the first ray of financial trouble appeared. 
taf wf hailed the recent action of India with ill-concealed satisfaction. They 
They 


t silver morning, noon, and night. 
enounced, not simply the Sherman silver-purchase bill, but the 

future use of silver money. ith ghoulish glee they welcomed every bank 
failure, especially in the silver States, little dreaming that such failures 
would soon occur at their own doors. They encouraged the hoarding of 
money; they r a policy of refusing loans to the people even upon 
the best of security; they circulated false petitions, absurd and 
alarming resolutions, predicted the direst disaster, at ed the credit of the 
Government, sought to exact a premium on eurrency, and attempted in 
every way to spread distrust broadsast throughout the land. 

The best financial system in the world could not stand such an o 
and vicious attack upon it. These disturbers, these promoters of the public 
peril, B largely the creditor class, the men who desire to appreciate 

e gold dollar in order to subserve their own selfish interests, men who revel 
in hard times, men who drive harsh bargins with their fellow-men in periods 
of financial distress, and men wholly unfamiliar with the true principles of 
monetary science. 


The Senator from New York is a close observer and a man of 
ability. His position has enabled him to see and understand the 
causes resulting in the panic through which we are passing, and 
he has thus left upon record, in clear and forcible language, his 
opinion of what is the real cause. 2 

This is a correct statement of the case. The panicis now pass- 
ing rapidly away, and those who raised the storm will not dare 
attempt to check its abatement, though they are impatient to 
rush this bill through before the conditionsexisting afew months 
ago shall be fully restored. Hence the effort recently to compel 
us to meet at an unusual hour in the morning; hence the news- 
paper notifications that night sessions will he resortad to toreach 
anearly vote,and hence the telegram from New York published 
in this morning’s papers that ‘it was insisted to-night (last night) 
among the bankers gathered at the Windsor Hotel that Voor- 
HEES must be urged forward.” 

When we come to consider the wider question of the general 
stringency it requires no argument to show that a decline in 
general prices resulting from an insufficient volume of money, 
running through a number of years, must of itself inevitably re- 
sult in the course of time in the utter stagnation of business. 
Falling prices render enterprises which were profitable before 
unremunerative; render all business ventures doubtful and pre- 
carious; make men unwilling to invest, and prevent the supplying 
of the necessary means for the prosecution of business enter- 
prises by those who have money to lend, for no man is willing 
to invest his money himself, or tolend it to others to be invested 
in an enterprise unless he feels morally sure that it will pay. 

The effect of falling prices was well described by the Congres- 
sional Silver Commission in the following language: 
pe iar effect of a contraction in the volume of currency is to give 


The 
profit e owner of unemployed money through the appreciation of its 
purchasing power by the mere lapse of time. Falling prices rob labor of its 
employment, and precipitate a conflict between it and capital. Money is 
— ey from circulation and hoarded in consequence of falling prices, 
neither paying wages nor serving to exchange the fruits of industry, nor per- 
forming the true functions of money. 

In all ages periods of long-continued falling prices have been 

riods of stagnation in business, want, and increasing poverty. 

uch periodi have always been dark eras in human tory. 
They have been periods of repression of human eftort and am- 
bition, of degradation, and of political, financial, and moral ret- 
rogression. They have been periods fruitful of unrest, social 
disturbance, and revolution; for mankind, having once experi- 
enced the sense of freedom and independence, the elevation and 
higher ambition resulting from prosperous times, are not will- 
ing to be forced toa condition of practical serfdom. Having 
once tasted the sweets of equality under the law, they will not, 
without a struggle, submit to the unequal operation of unjust 
laws, intended to enrich afew of their fellow-men by imposing 
burdens upon them. 

Mr. Ardrews, at the Brussels conference, very strongly stated 
the feeling of the American poopie as to the present period of 
contraction, in the following language: 

Gentlemen, as I suggested, a second powerful consideration es the 
thoughtful ple of the United States to and rehabilitate silver as 


money of 1 pome It is this: They wish to stay that bane- 
ley ting, deadly fall of prices which for nearly thirty years has infected 


the economic lifeblood of the whole world. They do not de- 
sire to debase the standard of value. 
They would have every debt paid in gold or its equivalent, but they do not 
wish gold arbitrarily and unjustly appreciated. * + 


* Mark, it is not low 


FOE ARE arco eR aS OTSE 
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ces which we condemn. 


Low prices, once established, are as good as high; 
is to say, the words 


and low. in respect to prices, are not ab- 
solute but relative terms. e everlasting fallof prices, Re actof sinking, 
is the accursed thing. None profit from it but sach as are annuitants and 
a sag, Se; and we may be sure that no civilized state is going to legis- 
late to cP falling, when the fall is once seen, asit must sorn be 
8 ure all but the very few unproductive people who live upon their 

The purpose of the organized attack on silver, which has been 
kept up for twenty years, was to drive that metal out of use as 
money, and to that extent to diminish the world’s supply of 
specie and widen the necessity for gold, thereby decreasing the 
prices of the commodities by enhancing the value of the lessened 
yolume of money. This in its partial success has operated as an 
enormous drain upon all classes of our people, but has perhaps 
borne most heavily upon our farmers. 

Hon. Daniel Manning, in his report for 1886, speaking of the 
effect of legislation against silver, said: 

The monetary dislocation has already cost our farming population, who 
number nearly one-half of the total ulation of the United States, an 
ear incomputable sum, a loss of ons upon millions of dollars every. 

If these “almost incomputable” sums had remained in the 
hands of those who had worked for and honestly earned them, 
this great capital would now be distributed all over this land in 
8 sums in the hands of the people, and there would be peace, 
prosperity, and happiness, where we have misery, wretchedness, 
and want. Prosperous people make a prosperous country. 

Capital is usually anxious to find and diligently seeks for safe 
and profitable investment, and with this great reserve of wealth 
as a security for its safe and speedy return it would now leave its 
hiding pronn in the rich and po ulous East and begin its proper 
and legitimate duty of giving ile to commerce. 

Indeed, the money of capitalists has been until recently read 
to flow out and to engage in all those various 5 Span 4 
live by and prosper upon the prosperity of the people; but now, 
when to the grinding exactions of this all-pervading system of 
falling prices and unequal taxation which have Apie slowly 
but surely the propor y of the masses, is superadded the evils 
of a panic, capital is timid, and the Shylocks fear that mone 

arted with will not return again if risked in aay business whic 

epends upon the prosperity of the masses for its success; or, if 
satisfied with the security, they believe that money will rise 
more rapidly in value than any mere interest they will receive. 

The one proposition submitted to us 475 the Administration 
for the relief of the country is the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of so much of the Sherman law as authorizes the purchase 
by the Government of silver bullion: only this and nothing more. 

he President assures us in his message that the Sherman law 
is, in his opinion, the cause of the present trouble, and he rec- 
ommends only the repeal of a * of the offending law as the 
proper remedy for existing evils. 

the present want of confidence has resulted from the Sher- 
man law it must have come from a fear that the Government 
would be unable to redeem its notes issued in purchase of silver 
bullion or from a want of confidence in the silver coins of the 
Government. There is no other conceivable way in which this 
situation could have resulted from the operations of the Sher- 
man law, and in fact the President gives lack of confidence in 
the stability of currency values” as the reason. 

But it ssems to me t a moment’s. reflection will show that 
no such result has followed. 

‘There isno lack of stability in the values of currency, and there 
is and has been no lack of confidence in such stability. The Gov- 
ernment is redeeming the notes issued under the Sherman law 
as fast as presented, and according to the last public debt state- 
ment, of the $149,881,958 of such notes issued, $145,420,209 are 
in circulation among the people, and though there are millions 
of dollars of gold in the Treasury which can be had for the ask- 
ing for these notes, practically none are 1 They are 
evidently, and have allalongbeen considered just as good as gold, 
aud have been hoarded instead of gold. This, the Senator from 
Ohio, who is urging the passage of this bill, himself candidly ad- 
mitted the other day in the course of his speech. There is and 
has been no run on the Treasury for their payment, as there 
would be if there was any doubt of their payment. 

This is an unanswerable argument. At a time of panic, result- 
ing from an alleged fear that these notes may not be promptly 
redeemed, they are held and hoarded when gold could be had 
for them. is proof positive that there is no want of confi- 
dence in them. 

Nor is there any want of confidence in the silver coins of the 
country. This is perfectly 0 from the fact that the more 
than $500,000,000 of silver, which constitutes one-fourth of all of 
our money, has been hoarded just as carefully, and has been just 
as difficult to borrow or get in any way, as is any other kind of 
money. It is absurd to say that the fear of being paid in silver 
dollars causes the capitalist to hide away his silver dollars and 
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keep them. Certainly one hundred silver dollars hidden away 
and kept for twelve months is not as good as a hundred silver 
dollars loaned on unquestioned security which would be sure to 
be roturned with the interest at the end of the year. Men are 
not such fools as to hide silver for fear of being paid in silver. 

The absurdity:of this fear is strongly set out in the following 
response to a resolution which I had the honor to present to the 
Senate some time since: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. O., August 17, 1893. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 


Ihave the honor to acknowledge the zoca of the following resolution, 
adopted by the Senate on the 16th instant, viz: , 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to report to the Senate what amount, if any, of the Treasury notes 
issued under the act of July 14, 1890, eee ee the Sherman act, have 
been dur: the present month redeemed by the Government at the request 
of the holders thereof in silver dollars, and whether the holders of such 
notes were advised at the time of such redemption that they could havegold 
instead of silver if they so desired. The Secretary of the Treasury is also 
directed to inform the Senate whether gold coin has been presented recently 
to the Treasury Department or any subtreasury and silver dollars asked in 
exchange therefor; and, if so, if such exchanges have been made, and 
whether the Department would or could exchange silver dollars for gold 
coin if requested to do so by the holders of gold.“ 

In response thereto I have the honor tosay that during the present month 
Treasury notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, amoun to $714,636, 
have been redeemed by the Government in silver dollars. e I donot 

retend to have know. — N of the degree of information possessed by the 

olders of the notes 50 eemed, [am of the opinion that they were fully 
advised at the time of such redemption that they could have gold instead of 
silver, if they so desired. I base this opinion upon the general publicity 
which has been given to the terms of the act, no less than upon the instruc- 
tions of this Department to the Treasurer and assistant treasurers of the 
United Sta which have been to the effect that such notes were redeem- 
able in silver dollars at the option of the holders. Iam also su ried in my 
belief by the fact that in the circular of this e dee ys to the public 
for guidance-in their dealings with the Treasury, and con g the 
regulations which govern the issue, redemption, and exchange of the paper 
currency and the gold, silver, and minor coins of the United States, there is 


a 8 h which reads as follows: 
“4, Gold coin is issued in redemption of United States notes in sums not 
less than 850 by the assistant treasurers 


in New York and San Francisco, 
and in redemption of Treasury notes of 1890 in like sums by the Treasurer 
and all the assistant treasurers.” 

In further response to the resolution I have to say that recently gold coin 
has been presented at an office of this Department and silver dollars asked 
in exchange therefor, and that the exchange was not made for the reason 
that all the silver dollars in the Treasury at the time were required, under 
the provisions of the laws relating to the currency, to be held in the Treas- 
ury to cover outstanding silver certificates and Treasury notes issued under 
the act of July 14, 18907 At present the Department would not and could not 
exchange silver dollars for pon coin if requested to do so by holders of gold 
for the same reason; but if the condition of the funds of the Treasu 
were such as to afford a margin of silver dollars in excess of silver certifi- 
cates and Treasury notes outstanding, such exchanges would be made. 


Respectfully yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 

Weare told that the reason people have withdrawn their de- 
posits from the banks is a fear that the Government will not be 
able to make its promises good. Wehavealready seen that this 
is absolutely without foundation, for all classes of Government 
money have been laid away in deposit vaults side by side. Her 
5 8 180 to pay are not presented for redemption in any unusual 
quantities, but this is not so of the banks. These have their 
obligations presented for redemption in amounts approaching 
$200,000,000. This difference is easily understood. ‘There was 
no payment demanded from the Government, because there was 
no fear of the Government, and payment was demanded of the 
banks, because of a want of confidence in the banks. 

Was not this fear born of wisdom? Has not the event proved 
that this want of confidence was well founded? We have the 
remarkable spectacle of banks claiming to be entitled to the re- 
ppeos and confidence of the business community, admitting that 
they havo money on deposit which is due on demand, and yet 
refusing to pay, impudently telling those whose money they 
have that in the opinion of their lordships of the banks that 
twenty or fifty dollars a day each is as much as they should have, 
and they will give them no more. Will not men hereafter who 
have money to use hesitate long before allowing it to fall into 
such hands, and is not the man fortunate who has drawn his 
money out? If these banks desire to restore confidence, itseems 
to me it could best be done by promptly paying all demands 
when due, as long as they have any money, It would be an 
8 to a bank to suspend rather than be kept open by such 
me 8) 

The demand made upon us now is that there shall be an un- 
conditional repeal of so much of the act of July 14, 1890 (com- 
monly called the Sherman law), as provides for the purchase of 
silver bullion. Ifor one voted against the enactment of that 
law, but Iam not now ready to vote for the repeal of a small 
part of it, and that its only redeeming feature, leaving the 
-greater and worst part of it still on the statute books. 

In fact, the platform of the party to which I belong, and under 
which the control of the Government passed into our hands, de- 
clares that the Sherman law was a cowardly makeshift, fraught 
with possibilities of danger in the future which should make all 
of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for its speedy re- 
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peal.” That platform did not declare for the repeal of a part of 
the Sherman law, but for the repeal of the whole of it. 

What did the Sherman law do? It repealed the Bland law. It 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, as construed by him, 
to completely and absolutely suspend the coinage of silver, which 
has been done. It prevented the increase of over $2 000,000 r 
month in the volume of our metallic currency. Itauthorized he 

urchase of silver bullion and the issue and payment therefor of 

reasury notes which should be a legal tender and receivable for 
customs dues., The issue of these Treasury notes, amounting to 
three or four millions of dollars per month, increased the volume 
of currency more rapidly than the Bland law did, and there have 
been issued, and are now in circulation, about 8150, 000, 000 of these 
notes, and the volume of the nation’s money has been increased 
by them to that amount. 

The great vice of the Sherman law andits leading purpose was 
that it was intended to stop the coinage of silver, and it was 
against this great iniquity that the Democratic party declared 
itself when it denounced that law as a ‘ cowardly makeshift.” 

Democrats have always believed in the money of the Constitu- 
tion. We believe in making money of goldand silver and main- 
taining the parity between them. Istand ready to carry out the 
pledge of my party to repeal the Sherman law, the ‘‘cowardl 
makeshift,” the whole of it, but I will not, in pretended 8 d 
ance with that pledge: vote for the repeal of the only good fea- 
tures in the bill, leaving its iniquities in full force and effect. 
The provision for the purchase of silver bullion and the pay- 
ment for it in new Treasury notes was intended to catch the votes 
of Senators from the silver States and did deceive and mislead 
them to the great injury of the cause of silver and of their people. 

If the coinage of silver was to be stopped, it was proper that 
some provision should be made whereby there should some 
increase in the volume of currency. This would in some measure 
compensate for the wrong of suspending coinage, and was the 
only feature in the Sherman bill which was not directly antag- 
onistic to the publicinterest. To repeal this provision and leave 
the remainder of the bill inforce is in no sense acompliance with 
the requirement of the Chicago platform. 

The whole scheme of the enactment of the Sherman law was 
shrewdly devised and cunningly carried out, and now those who 
were active in concocting it are seney to repudiate the interest 
of the silver Senators and their people in their determination to 
carry out their work to its legitimate result. I can not be a 
party to the consummation of this wrong. I believe that to re- 
peal that part of the Sherman law which provides for the mod- 
erate increase of the circulating medium under a pretense that 
it is a compliance with the Democratic platform, would be amore 
“cowardly makeshift” than the Sherman law itself, and that it 
will be as great a fraud as the action of 1873 was, and that it 
will be as great a thorn in the sides of all bimetallists who aid 
in itas the Sherman law was to the silver men who supported it. 
It can not escape our attention that the same cunning and astute 
brains conceived both; that the same cafty financiers who coy- 
ered their real purpose so deftly in the Sherman law are now 
keeping in the background their real purpose to destroy silver 
under the nonpartisan and patriotic pretense of giving relief to 
the country. 

I do not believe that the present state of affairs has resulted 
in any considerable degree, if indeed in the slightest, from the 
Sherman law. Only a few months ago we were told on every 
hand that gold was going out of the country as the result of the 
Sherman law, but now that gold is returning more radidly than 
it went out, with the Sherman law still unrepealed, it is rare 
that you find a man so hardy as to assert that opinion. When 
we buy more than we sell, we are compelled to settle the bal- 
ance. When we sell more than we buy, the rest of the world 
must settle with usand gold goes out or comes in as the result of 
this simple cause, the balance of trade, 

Now we are told that the Sherman law has caused the panic 
and must bs hurriedly repealed to give relief. Relief is coming, 
and in a short time the panic will have been a thing of the past. 
It was an unnatural scare, artificially gotten up to eee a 
porpora: Good men have been led to believe the repeal of the 

Sherman law necessary to relieve the country from the effects of 
this panic. When they come to see, as they must, that there is 
no connection between the two, how can friends of silver, friends 
of the people, vote longer against silver under such a pretense? 

We are assured that if the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man law is not Se ose foreigners will not invest in our securi- ~ 
ties, but will send those they now have home for sale, and will 
do so for fear of being paid in silver. And we are further told 
that immense numbers of these have already been sent home as 
the result of this fear. It can not fail to be clear to any thinking 
man, with but amoment’s reflection, that this is one of those ar- 
guments by the monometullists which were characterized by the 
Senator from New York as “senseless.” 


2 : 2 3 3 
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If any securities other than Government bonds are offered in 
Europe the parties can contract for payment in any currency 
they choose. They can make them parents in gold if the pur- 
chasers fear being paid in silver, and no silver legislation can 
affect them. No fear of silver can prevent their sale. As to 
the er of having American securities now held ‘abroad re- 
turned, It is clear that they will not be given away if they are re- 
turned, and they can not be collected until they are due. If they 
are sent home, it will simply be because there is a better market 
for them here than elsewhere, and because the owners of them 
having lost heavily in the calamities which have overtaken Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine Republic, are compelled to realize on 

something that will bring money with which to make their 


losses good. ie 

If sent at all, it will be because our people are willing to buy 
and pay cash for them at rates which the foréigners think satis- 
factory. When money will not be loaned by our people onsuch 
securities as gold ore or Government bonds, and yet they offer 
such prices for the purchase of American securities as causes 
them to be sent home in great numbers, itcertainly shows that 
they have faith in these securities, and that they are getting 
them at such prices as will yield them larger returns than mere 
interest, no matter how well secured. 

The argument certainly will not be held to apply to Govern- 
ment securities by any man of ordinary intelligence. The Sen- 
aior from Indiana the other day stated the simple truth when he 


Sir, no candid observer of existing public facts can believe that this at- 
tempted panic and business distress has been inspired by any real fear, or 
genuine want of confidence in the credit of the Government, or in the sound- 
ness and stability of its various kinds of currency. 

And further— 


The national credit of the American Republic, tried by every other test 
Which can be applied, is better and s' er to-day than the credit of any 
other government on the globe. Her bonds, her promissory notes to pay her 
debts, as they may be called, a low rate of interest, stand at a pre- 
mium in the money markets of the whole earth, and even the cold, cow: 
instinct of hoarded, inactive, interest-hunting capital, in its cautious searc 
for permanent investments, seizes upon them with swift greed wherever 
they can be found. The safety of the security r somewhat even the 
usurer's highly seasoned appetite for richer profits. 

When silver was first stricken from our coinage laws, in 1873, 
there can be no pretense that it was done because of the low 

rice of silver bullion. The bullion in a silver dollar was at 

ttime worth more than a dollar. The fall in the value of 
bullion, which was the result of the attack onsilver, is now used 
as a reason for a further attack. This only shows that the real 
reason for the attack is to be found in something else, and that 
something is the interest certain wealthy classes had in lessen- 
ing the volume of money, to thereby increase the value and pur- 
chasing power of the remainder. That such has been theeffect 
no well-informed man can deny. 

Cotton, the great crop of the South, the crop upon which our 
people absolutely depend for whatever of prosperity they have, 
the crop which settles vastly more of European balances than 
gold, has declined in be from 20.1 cents per pound in 1873, as 
shown by the official Government reports at this moment before 
me, to about 6 cents now. It is estimated, as shown by Senator 
VANCE, in his very able speech recently, that this decline en- 
tailed a loss on cotton products of $1,410,000,000 up to 1890 and 
it has been proportionately heavier since. 

Wheat, the other great market crop of the country, and that 
upon which the prosperity of the great Northwest depends, does 
not sell to-day for one-half, or lam not sure that I might not safely 
say one-third of what it brought then. This is said to have re- 
sulted in the loss of $1,700,000,000 to wheat-growers up to 1890. 
This enormous decrease runs through all prices of real as well 


rsonal ee EY 
ut take the table of, index numbers, being an average made 
up of forty-five principal commodities on the one hand, and sil- 
ver on the other, and compare the decline, as shown by the ta- 
ble made up by Sauerbeck, as follows: 


Forty-five Forty-five 
Year. 5 commodi-| Silver. 
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95.8 
93.3 
86.7 
90.2 
86.4 
84,2 
85.9 
85.0 
84.9 
83.1 


Money is said to be a measure of value, and a measure of value 
ought certainly to have stability of value. A fluctuating stand- 


ard is an abomination and a disgrace. The God of Heaven has 
suid: Thou shalt have a perfect and a just weight; a perfect 
and just measure shalt thou have.” - 

The Senator from Massachusetts Di HOAR] quoted approv- 
ingly the other day,in his very able speech, the statement of 
Mr. our, that money “ should be a fair and permanent rec- 
ord of obligation over long periods of time;” and itwas long ago 
said that without e value money was a fraud. The 
present situation is a striking illustration of the truth of the 
proposition. 

It is as clear as anything can be made that gold has not this 
characteristic, and that the effect of striking down silver as a 
money metal has been to vastly increase the value—the purchas- 
ing power—of gold; that the value of all time contracts has been 
enormously increased thereby; that the value of all fixed in- 
comes have been greatly enhanced, without any consideration 
whatever, and that the burdens of labor and all who owe debts 
have beon thereby vastly increased. 

It is said that 1 holds 810, 000, 000, 000 of the obligations 
ot other nations and people. The census reports show that the 
national debts of the civilized nations of the earth amounted in 
1890 to the almost incomprehensible sum of $28,660,187,357. 

When to this enormous sum is added the bonded debts of the 
thousands of corporations and the time contracts of business men 
and municipalities, it is easily seen what an incalculable bur- 
den is 8 upon the productive classes of mankind by any 
1 maine value of the money in which these obligations 
are 3 

It can not be denied that there has been a steady and appar- 
ently a general fall in prices since 1873. This decline is to be 
accounted for in but one of two ways: Either that there has 
been an improvement in the meth of production affecting 
general prices, or the measure of value has increased in value. 

It has often been the case that an invention which has greatly 
increased the production of rg, Berge commodity has lessened the 
cost and lowered the price of that article, but it is inconceivable 
that such agencies should affect genoral prices. A general de- 
cline in the prices of all products and commodities of 10 per cent 

urring at the same time would indicate not that there had been 
a general improvement in methods of production in all commodi- 
ties to that extent, for that would be absurd, but it would clearly 
and plainly mean an advance of 10 per cent in the value of the 
thing by which values were measured—that is, money; and the 
distinguished monometallist, Mr. Giffen, who is recognized as 
one of the ablest and most accurate statistical authorities living, 
although a monometallist, is driven by his investigations to ad- 
mit that the great and steady fall in prices since 1873 was Sad 
a rise in the value of gold, and nota fallin tke value of commod- 
ities, and that such rise in the value of gold resulted from its 
increased use by reason of legislation unfriendly to silver. 

Ina paper read before the Royal Statistical Society of England, 
he, ins g of aformer prediction of his, that in consequence 
of the increased demand for gold, consequent upon the action of 


1873, thatit would increase in value, and that this increase would 


be shown by a decline in general prices, used the following lan- 
guage: 

If the test of prophecy be the event, there was never surely a better fore- 
cast. The fall of prices in such a general way as toamount to what is known 
as a rise in the purchasing power of gold is generally, I might almost say 
universally, admitted. There is much assertion in some quarters that there 
is no appreciation of gold, but the assertion is made by those who attach a 
meaning, or they attach a meaning, to the words, which I confess Iam 
unable tomake out and express in my own language, and there can, at any rate, 
be no doubt that as the p is here limited and defined we have for some 
years beenin the presence of the phenomenon known as the appreciationof 
money. 

Measured by any commodity or group of commodities, usually taken as 
the measure for such a purpose, gold is undoubtedly possessed of more pur- 
chasing power than was the case fifteen or twenty years ago, and this h 

urchasing power has been continued over a long enough period to allow 

‘or all minor oscillations. 


And in the course of this paper he distinctly recognizes the 
n fall of prices,” as a synonym for rise in the value 
of gold. 

It may not be out of place in this connection to call attention 
to what this distinguished economist said would be the future 
effect of this appreciation of gold. He says: 


On the whole I see no other outlet from the situation than in the gradual 
adjustment of prices to the relatively smaller and smaller supply of gold 
which must result from the increasing numbers and wealth of the popula- 
tion of gold - using countries. 


And upon another occasion, upon the same subject, he used the 
following language; 

If it is found that the annual ply of gold, now that the transition period 
may be considered over, is not cient to maintain things in what we may 
callan equilibrium. and there is a constant increase in population and in the 
resources of mankind from time to time going — and the supply of new 
money is not quite equal to keepa Minga at equilibrium, then we may haye 
along continued fall of prices m generation to generation, and this will 
probably have * great effect as e goes on. We may perhaps have 
what may be @ permanent transition period, as far as I can see, 
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When we remember the terrible consequences which have 
followed periods of great contraction, this admission of that em- 
inent economist may well cause us to hesitate before taking a 
step which will aggravate these evils. The contemplation of 
the misery, ruin, and degradation which must follow in the train 
of this perpetual fall of prices is appalling. Ifthe people of this 
country are fit to be free they will not submit tamely to any legis- 
lation intended to increase the evils which the present circum- 
stances seem to render inevitable. 

Commenting upon the paperto which I have just referred and 
at tho time of its being first read, Prof. Foxwell, himself an 
eminent economist, after congratulating Mr. Giffen on theclean- 
ness and force of his paper, speaking of the situation, said that 
he regarded it as a most serious one. 

Mr. Giffen had said that the redistribution it involved 
viduals. Unfortunately it affected the relation not o 
of great political classes. Injury to individuals they 
With complacency, but injury to classes caused social 
kind of redistribution might spell revolution. 

Great Britain will, in my opinion, submit toa greater TRE 
of oppressivn from this class of wrongs than our people. They 
have been accustomed to look upon artificial classes in society 
for centuries and legislation intended to benefit one class at the 
exponse of the general body of the producers of the nation would 
be resented and resisted at a much earlier period here than 
there. 

Prof. Jevons has estimated the advance in the value of gold 
from 1810 to 1848 at 145 percent. Thestringency through which 
the world is going now is said by Mr. Giffen to be a period of 
„great likeness” to that. But I quote his language: 

It 18 the early 


it ruin to indi- 
S 5 8 but 
ntent, and this 


od 1815-45 and the present 
time. A ation of money shows itself in both ods in much the same 
Way, an ci gece vp eran eee clined to think that the 
advance in real wealth before 1345 was not so great as it has since been. 
The terrible uences of the great increase in the value 
of money prior to 1845 are well known, and relief came onl; 
through the discovery of gold in California and Australia, an: 
the consequent enormous increase in the volume of the world’s 
metallic e 
Sir Archibald Alison, in his History of Europe, thus describes 
. the results of the increase in the volume of the precious metals 
and the wonderful relief which followed immediately: 
The annual supply of gold and silver for the use of ao was by these 
d increased from an 


3 enly svonaa of 10,000,000 pounds ster 
one of 35,000,000 pounds. * * * Theeraof the contracted currency 
consequent low prices and general misery, interrupted by passing gleams 


tion: rts and imports enormous 


rapidly ; 
perons a year. sank to little more than half thatamount. 


Wages of country labor rose from 4d. a day to 1s. 6d. or 2s.; convicted 

e sank nearly a half; and the increased growth of cereal crops under 

the genial influences of these advanced prices was for some years as rapid 
as its previous decline since 1846 had been. 

K 

t t it did not a until the gold discoveries came 

5 was fully * in the protected as in the free- 

e states. 

This wonderful amelioration of the condition of mankind was 
the result of the increase of the volume of metallic money, and 
nothing else. The conditions then were identical with the con- 
ditions now. The 8 gave relief then is simple, plain, 
and well understood. y not apply the same remedy now? 
We are the great producers of silver. God, te wis- 
dom, has intrusted it to our keeping. Let us swell the volume 
of our metallic money until gold is relieved of some of the pres- 
ent pressure upon it, and it shall be brought to represent value 
more steadily than it does now. . 

No one has ever attributed the relief of Great Britain from the 
terrible sufferings to which her people were exposed to any 
but two causes: to the great increase in the volume of money, 
and to her free-trade laws. Both, perhaps, had an infiuence in 
the wonderful prosperity that marked her career from that time, 
and it is somewhat remarkable now to see American represent- 
atives, when we are surrounded by exactly the same conditions, 
advocating a decrease in the volume of money and the perpetua- 
tion of restrictive tariff laws as the remedy for our ills. 

I heartily join in the demand for ‘tan honest dollar“; adol- 
lar that is steady in value; a dollar which honestly keeps a 
record of obligations over long periods of time; a do which 


does not rob the creditor, but which returns to him at the end 


of the contract all that he parted with at the ing, and at 
debio asi 


the same time a dollar which does not rob the which 
takes from him only so much of his effort, of his labor, as was 
contracted forat the beginning. 

Gold alone, without silver, does notfurnish such a dollar. The 
logic of events demonstrate that to all reasonable men, but it 
has always been a grinding and exacting taskmaster, reaping 
where it has not sown. e have seen in the course of this 
discussion that gold is steadily increasing in value. For the 
effect of this let me quots again the lan e of that distin- 
guished Englishman and resolute monome t, Mr. Giffen: 

A creditor nation is able to draw more from its tributaries, who have to 
pay it in the appreciating money, than it would otherwise be able to draw. 
o pay the same debt they must send to their creditors 30, 9 100 per 
cent more produce than they would otherwise have to There is no 
doubt that in this sense the weight of the gold debt of a debtor country like 
India, or the United States, has enormously increased of late years. 
Another distinguished Englishman said some time since: 


We have 2 clear and definite idea that silver has rot depreciated at all; it 
is simply gold that has risen. In illustration of this I would point out how 
the deterioration in the price of wheat affects the people of the country. It 
is quite a fact that a very proportion of the national debt of this coun- 
try, upon which we are called upon every year to pay interest, was accumu- 
lated at a period when 15 quarters of wheat wo buy a consol. To-day it 
takes 75 quarters to pay it off. 

A dollar which eyen our creditors conféss is thus enormously 
increasing the burdens of our debts, and for which we are tore- 
ceive no consideration whatever, is not an honest dollar, but is 
a cheat and a fraud. I shall to the best of my ena ror the 
ele ope adoption of this as the only coin of the United States, 

ut will endeavor to associate with it the whiter and honester 
dollar of silver in the hope that its vices may be dured. 

Secretary Manning, in his report for 1886, used this strong and 
suggestive expression: 

The mischief t in Great in's silver 
light when Germany, tn 1873, ate thea 8 s 

The great Secretary admits in the course of this report in ex- 
press terms, and by implication in the language just quoted, that 
the demonetization of silver by Great Britain in 1816 had done 
no practical harm until Germany had joined her in 1873. While 
he characterized the conduct of Great Britain as an imperial 
blunder,” he admitted that it accomplished no harm until 
‘equipped with the ransom paid into the imperial treasury by 
arich but vanquished power, the statesmen of Germany deter- 
mined, at any cost, to possess her of the goldfetich.” This union 
of these two great powers in an “ imperial blunder” made it for 
the first time effective and harmful. 

be correct, the greater 


If this opnan of Secretary 11 
number of countries that join in this blunder the greater will be 
the evil co uences. It certainly can not be claimed that the 
aggravation of this evil renders it less. Why, then, are we 
asked to join in the aggravation of this blunder? Shall we do 
evil that good may come? God forbid! 

I assume that every bimetallist will cordially agree that this 
action of Great Britain was a blunder, if not a crime, and, so be- 
lieving, it is beyond my comprehension how they will vote to 
place the United States in the exact position she was, with re- 
gard to this question in 1873, when, without the knowledge or con- 
sent of her people who are sup d to be masters here, she 
became a ty to this great blunder. An indignant and out- 
raged people compelled a relaxation, a partial retracing of that 
step in 1878, but it was against the earnest protests of the bond- 
holders and t their most vigorous efforts, 

From that time to this the people have been demanding full 
coinage of silver. On the other hand, the idle owners of idle 
capital” have been demanding its demonetization. We are at 
this moment, in my opinion, engaged in a final struggle to de- 
termine whether the poopie or the plunderers will win. If this 
bill passes, we can not shut our eyes to the fact that we have 
gone back to and after twenty years of discussion have ratified 
the great fraud of 1873. And I fear that none of us will ever see 
relief from this wrong unless it shall come in a way the mere con- 
templation of which makes us shudder. 

y should we destroy silver? The common ar ent now 
is that because the bullion value of silver contained in a dollar is 
less than its coin value it is unfit for money. That was not the 
reason for passing the law of 1873, for then the bullion was worth 
more than the coin dollar. Iam sure that it was no special an- 
tagonism to silver that caused the passage of thatact. It was 
simply a determination to destroy one-half of the world's metal 
money for the of increasing the power and value of the 
other half and increasing the value of bonds. The people live 
industry; bondholders live upon it. This is their vocation, an 
the purpose of this law was simply to enable them without ren- 
dering any equivalent therefor to get a large share of the profit 


of the world’s labor. 
to the uttermost eget everything that 


I believe in pay 
is due from an individual or a nation, but I never be a party 
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to taking the bread from the mouth of honest labor to swell the 
fortunes of parasites. I will never help to turn these political 
warts into cancers. 
The action of 1873 was not thoughtlessly or unwittingly taken. 
Ernest Seyd foretold with startling exactness what the conse- 
ganca of that step would be before it was taken. He said, in 


ngland's trade and the Indian silver valuation 
will suffer more than all other interests, grievous as the general decline all 
over the world will be. 

And— 


The 95 7 doctrinism existing in England as regards the gold valuation 
is so blind that when the time of depression sets in there will be this special 
feature: The economical authorities of the country will refuse to listen to 
the cause here foreshadowed; every possible attempt will be made to prove 
that the decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irreconcilable 
matters. The workman and his strikes will be the first convenient target, 
then speculation and overtrading will have their turn. 

Later on, when foreign nations, unable to pay in silver, have recourse to 
protection; when a number of other secondary causes develop themselves, 


then many would-be wise men will have the opportunity of pooma 9 aa 
n every bran: 


cific reasons which in their eyes account for the falling off 
of trade. Many other gs yaad toe be made totally irrelevant to the real 
issue, but satisfactory to the moralizing tendency of financial writers. 

This prediction has been fulfilled with marvelous accuracy. 

I have read a recent statement by Sir Guilford Molesworth, a 
distinguished member of the House of Commons, that iron in- 
dustries in that country are said to have lost in the last few 
years $800,000,000 and the estimate of losses by the owners and 
occupiers of land is $750,000,000. The silk, woolen, and cotton 
industries are struggling for an existence, and it is said that 
now tenant farmers are losing $100,000,000 a year, and it was es- 
timated that during the year 1885 this class of farmers lost $214,- 
000,000. 

All this has been in turn attributed, as predicted, to strikes 
and labor agitations, bad harvests, inflation of credit, excess of 
production, overtrading, improved machinery, and spots on the 
sun. And in the United States it is accounted for by fear of a re- 
duction of taxesand too much silver money, which more than one 
statesman asserts that too much money of all kindsis the sole cause 
of all this trouble. The situation was graphically and truly de- 
scribed by another eminent Englishman, when he said: 

Land and capital are despoiled and enterprise decaying that a nation’s 
creditors may grow fat in idleness upon the unearned increment of gold. + + + 
As gold gets scarce, it seems to get cheaper; that is, the bank rate falls, 
but this is not a mark of the real cheapnessof abundance; it is only asym 
tom that, because trade and enterprise are collapsing, no one can profitably 
employ capital, and therefore money is a drug. 

I favor the coinage of silver for the reason that I believe as 
large a supply as possible of gold and silver money is best for 
the material interests and advancement of the people. Specie 
is necessarily the basis of all paper money, whether issued by 
the Government, private individuals, or corporations, and the 
larger the percentage of coin in our actual circulation the more 
stable will it be and the more confidence will it command. 

More than 98 percentof whatare called cash transactions in the 
banks are of paper, and more than 90 per cent consists of the 
paper of individuals. 

The President's message intimates that we are in the pres- 
ence of a danger of having the gold leave this country. If this 
should be the case the exportation of gold would take place 
under what is known as the Gresham law. That law, however, 
becomes operative only when there is a redundant currency. 
The argument that the Sherman law will put us on a silver basis 
assumes two things: First, that we now have, or will have if the 
Sherman law remains unrepealed, a redundant currency; and 
second, that a silver dollar is less valuable than a gold dollar. 

It seems to me impossible that our gold and silver money is, 
or can in any reasonable time become, redundant. Let us for a 
moment look at the facts. j 5 5 

The Treasury Department has made some investigations in this 
line, and I quote from the official report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for 1890, and under the head of ‘substitutes for 
money” he says: 

In 1881 Hon. John Jay Knox, thenComptroller of the Currency, called upon 
all national banks to reporttheir entire receipts and payments for two ays 

esignated, so classified as to separately show the amount of gold coin, sil- 
ver coin, paper money, and checks and drafts, including clearing-house cer- 
tificates. e reports received in response to the call then made were com- 
piled and tabulated, and published in his annual Topos for that year. 

In 1871, at the request of the late President Garfield, the then Comptroller 
asked for a statement of the receipts of fifty-two national banks, an 
speech on resumption, delivered in the House of Representatives on Novem- 
ber 16, 1877, he indicates the location of the banks selected, and states the 
facts elicited in the following language: 

“In 1871, when I was chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I asked the Comptroller of the Currency to issue an order nami 
fifty-two banks which were to make an analysisof their receipts. Iselec 

The first was the city banks, The second consisted of banks 


hree t 
in cities of the size of Toledo and Dayton, in the State of Ohio. In the third 
group, if I may coin a word, I selected the ‘countriest’ banks, the smallest 


t could be found, at points away from railroads and telegraphs. The 


order was that those banks should analyse all their receipts for six conseo- 
utive days, putting into one list all that can be called cash, either coin, 
greenbacks, sere or coupons, and into the other list all drafts, ch 

or commercial bills, hat was the result? During those six days #157,- 
000,000 were received over the counters of the fifty-two banks, and of that 
amount $19,370,000 (12 per cent only) in cash, and 88 per cent, that vast 
amount representing every grade of business, was in checks, drafts, and 
commercial bills.” 

With this exception, no attempt had ever been made prior to 1881 to ascer- 
tain the extent of the use made of substitutes for money in banking opera- 
tions in the United States. A proper solution of this question will greatl 
aid in any attempt which may be made to ascertain the amount of circula’ 
ing medium necessary to the proper conduct of the business of the country. 
The gradual retirement of national-bank notes has attracted public atten- 
tion to this matter, and at prominence has been giyen to it inrecent dis- 
n e t in 

profoundly impressed with the importanceof the great interests in- 

volved and desiring to assist so far as ible in the ascertainment of all 
facts necessary to a perfect understan of the situation, the Comptroller 
deemed it best to again ask the associations under his supervision to care- 
fully note and report their receipts for two days named. Asa comparison 
with the results obtained in 1881 was important, it was thought best to se- 
lect corresponda daysin 1890. Inthe former year June 30 and September 
17 were designated; in 1890, July 1 and September 17. In the call for 1890, 
July 1 was substituted for June 30, for the reason that the latter date this 
ear fellon Monday, which day of the week it was thought would not ex- 

bit an average day's b ess, 

The 3 communications were prepared on the 16th day of June 
last and mailed to 3,438 national-b: associations, that being the num- 
ber authorized to do business at that date. A blank form was furnished 
upon which the entire receipts for the day designated were to be entered and 
properly classified. 

rts were received from 3,364national banks out of the 3,438 addressed, 
exhibiting their receipts for July 1, 1890. 

Similar statements have come to hand from 3,474 associations out of 3,484- 

3 giving the same information as to the transactions ot September 


On both these days a few banks neglected to take the necessary precau- 
tions, and in these cases other near dates, which would represent an aver- 
age day's business, were substituted. Several of the b: s not reporting 
were recently organized and had not opened for business on the dates for 
which statements were required. 

The total receipts of the 3,364 banks on July 1 last were $421,824,726. Of 


this sum $3,726,605 was in gola coin, $1,352,647 in silver coin, $8,427,973 in gold 
Treasury certificates, $6,442,638 in silver certificates, $7,881,785 in 
legal-tender Treasury notes, $5,244,967 in national-bank nòtes, $520,000 in 


United States certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes, 8180, 408, 708 12 


clearing-houss certificates, SIM e in eren anges fer clearing Hauses, and 
earing-house certifica! X exchanges for c -houses, 
$2. 138,08 in miscellaneous items not classified. 

Of the total receipts on that day .89 per cent was in gold coin, . & per 
in silver coin, 1.52 per cent in gold certificates, 1.53 per cent in silver certif- 
cates, 1.87 per cent in legal-tender notes, 1.25 per cent in national-bank notes, 
12 per cent in United States certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes, 
44.90 per cent in checks, drafts, and bills of exchange, 1.04 per cent in clear- 
ing-house certificates, and 46.50 per cent in exchanges for clearing-houses, in 
cluding miscellaneous items. 

It will thus appear that of the total receipts 7.50 per cent was in coin and 
paper money, and the remainder, 92.50 per cent, consisted of checks, drafts,» 
ilis of exchange, etc., in whichis included exchanges for the clearing houses, 

clearing-house certificates, and miscellaneous items. 

The total receipts for the 3,474 national banks on September 17 last is stated 
at $327,278,251. Of this amount 83,702,772 was in gold coin; $1,899,991 in silver 
coin; $6,159,305 in goa Treasury certificates; $5,908,714 in silver as 
certificates; $7,665, in legal-tender Treasury notes; $4,371,778 in national- 


bank notes; $105,000 in United States certificates of deposit for legal-tender 
notes; 168,803,756 in e drafts, and bills of exchange; $2,428,834 in clear- 
873 in exchanges for clearing houses, and 


8 certificates; $1 
$135,562 in items not classified. Therelative proportions of the several items 
are stated thus: 

Gold coin, 1.13 per cent; silver coin, .43 per cent; gold certificates, 1.88 per 
cent; silver ce: cates, 1.81 per cent; legal-tender notes, 2.84 per cent; na- 
tional-bank notes, 1.34 per cent; United States certificates for legal-tender 
notes, .03 per cent; checks, drafts, and bills of exchange, 51.58 per cent; cloar- 
ing-house certificates. .74 per cent, and exchanges for clearing houses, in- 
cluding items not classified, 38.72 per cent. 

By consolidating the several items into two classes, we find that 8.96 per 
cent was in cash and 91.04 per cent in checks, drafts, and other substitutes 
for money. 

We are thus officially informed that in all of the cash trans- 
actions of the national banks, only about 74 per cent are in 
what is usually called cash, including all forms of paper money, 
and less than 2 per cent are in specie. Itis a little curious to 
note the relative proportions of gold and silver in this small 
amount. 

On one of these trial days there was in $100, $1.13 in gold coin 
and 43 cents in silver, making a total of $1.56. On the other day 
there was in $100 89 cents in gold and 32 cents in silver, making 
$1.21 in coin. 

If these transactions had consisted of more real money and less 
of substitutes for money, would not the business of the country 
have rested upon a securer basis, and would there not have been 
much less likelihood of the present collapse in business and gen- 
eral want of confidence? Is it not a wonder that there ever could 
have been any confidence in a situation which had so little of sub- 
stance? When this occurred our specie was: gold, $695,553,029, 
silver, $456,908,609; making a total of 81, 152,471,638. Until there 
is as muchas 2 per cent of our cash transactions, our bank trans- 
actions, in specie, there seems to be small danger of a redun- 
dancy of metallic money. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], in the course of his 
speech the other day, declared himself in the following language: 


It will be observed from what has already been stated that the permanent 
remedy for our financial difficulties is a return to the bimetallism which ex- 
isted prior to 1873. Nothing else will do it. We have tried everything but 
the right thing. It has been stated over and over again during the present 
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te, 
ment of silver 
we should now return toa 
coinage since it was unwit! 
and restricted coinage, 8 the accumulation of silver bullion, 
0 


dard. The coun 
y abandoned in 1873, but it has tried a limited 


and a depreciated currency, which have been forced upon the country 
by monometallists through miserable compromises obtained from silver 
men. 


The Senator broadly declares that the only real remedy for the 
present situation is bimetallism, and bimetallism as it existed 
prior to 1873. Iagree with him in this, and I believe that a de- 
cided majority in this body do. If this is so, why do we not 
promptly apply the remedy? Ihave demonstrated that our great 
need is a larger volume of metallic money. A measure providing 
this can be carried here infinitely easier than the pong g meas- 
ure. In fact, a bill for that purpose must be voted on and voted 
down before the pending measure can come to a vote. Can the 
Senator, after his declaration, vote against sucha measure? Cer- 
tainly not. How can Democrats, who profess themselves to be 
friends of silver, justify a vote against that proposition? That 
bill which provides for coinage of silver as the law was prior to 
1873 will carry a full and complete repeal of the Sherman law. 
It will be a full and complete compliance with the pledges of the 
Chicago platform. These propositions are entirely harmonious. 
They are thoroughly consistent, are counterparts of each other, 
and neither is reasonable, logical, or De:nocratic without the 
other. 1f Democrats who say they are friends of silver will vote 
as they talk, we will pass this measure. We only need their 
help to make it certain. They can not vote to deny silver to the 
country when they know their duty leads in opposite directions. 

Every silver Sen tor in this body knows that a very large ma- 
jority of those who favor the passage of this bill doso because 
they believe it will be the end of silver coinage now and forever. 
A few of the more courageous say so, but those who have accom- 
plished their political purposes by indirection heretofore hint 
vaguely that at a proper time the silver questiou will be taken 
up und properly dealt with”—whatever that may mean. Nobi- 
metallist can justify himself in joining these people in the ac- 
complishment of their purpose. 

The people are not deceived, and it will be difficult to make 
them believe that anybody is. They know thatthe active, lead- 
ing spirits in this movement are, and have been for years, the 
sworn enemies of silver. There is no promise on record from 
any one of them that there shall be any silver legislation, and if 
there were they would not keep it, and we all know that they 
intend that there shall never baa silver-coinage bill $ 
The passage of this bill will place siver exactly where it was by 
what was called the ‘“‘gigantic fraud” of 1873. This no man can 
deny. 

1b has been said that the Sherman law prevented the passag 
of a free-silver bill in 1890. How did it do this? Not certainly 
by presenting insurmountable barriers to it, not by building a 

A across its pathway; not by direct and manly opposition, 
but it did it by wily and insidious means, seducing certain Sena- 
tors by false hopes to join in that measure, and now those Sena- 
tors find themselves stranded and deserted by their former 
associates. Senators who are friendly—honestly friendly—to 
silver, who are now training with those who were responsible 
for that bill, should remember this and beware. 

That international bimetallism would bring immediate and 
permanent relief, would give the greatest impetus to business 
enterprises, would bring an era of prosperity and advancement 
such as the world has never seen, there can be no doubt. But 
when the obstinacy of the British Government renders this im- 
possible, we of the United States must make up our minds 
whether we will complacently and humbly follow land in a 
policy which will enormously swell her wealth at the expense 
of all debtor nations, including our own, or whether we will, as 
becomes Americans, mark out a course for ourselves and follow 
it, and be as independent in finance to-day as our fathers were 
in politics a century ago. 2 

In a recent paper, emanating from a distinguished citizen of 
my State, I find the following statement: 

In 1801 there were only 20,520,000 English-s mg ns 12.7 per cent ot 
the dominant nations of Europe and America. In 1890 they numbered 111, 
100.000, or SLT ad cent of the same nations, an increase from 12.7 per cent of 
161,800,000 to 28.7 per cen? of 401,700,000, a change from fifth to first place. 


They do three-fifths of all the railroad travel, and own more than two- 
thirds of all railroads and of the world's merchant tonnage. 


thoroughly ci nation has a larger undivided area. o nation in the 
world has r wealth, or contains within itself greater resources or more 
wealth-producing elements. 


speaking population; now we are ape three- While the English- 
speaking people have increased five and one-half times, we have increased 
twelve times. “fire 3 cent of 161,800,000 Ame’ have in less thana 


cen! cent of 401,700,000. They constitute a larger part of 
the ci avons shan did all English-speaking people ninety years ago. 


Rebate gr cage have easily outstripped all others, Americans have 
distanced the rest of their own blood. 10-Saxons lead the world; Amer- 
icans head the Anglo-Saxon procession. orld leadership is upon us. Are 
we equal to its tremendous responsibilities? 

Taman American, proud of my country, and I believe that we are 
more capable of taking care of ourselves and controiling the rest 
of the world than any other nation on earth. Why should we be 
dependent on Europe for financial policies any more than polit- 
ical? This country has set the example for much of the growth 
and development which has been recently seen in Europe, and I 
believe that American nations ought to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in this struggle and impress American views, Ameri- 
can interests, and American principles on the remainderof the 
world. This was eloquently and wisely suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] the other day. 

We have time after time made overtures to Europe for an 
international agreement as to coinage. These overtures have 
resulted in nothing. 

Why not now turn to our sister nations of the American con- 
tinent and establish an American policy? 

We have already advanced a considerable distance in this di- 
rection. On May 24, 1888, Congress having psssed—Mr. Cleve- 
land, being then the President of the. United States appre ed 
a bill requesting and authorizing the President of the United 
States— 
to invite the governments of the 3 of Mexico, Central and South 
America, Hayti, San Domingo. and the Empire of Brazil, to join the United 
States in a conference to be held at Washington— 

In the year 1889— 
for the purpose of discussing and recommending for adoption to their re- 
spective governments some plan of arbitration for the settlement of disa- 
greements that may hereafter arise between them, and for considering ques- 
tions relating to the improvement of business intercourse and means of di- 
rect communication between said countries, and to encourage such reciprocal 
and commercial relations as will be beneficial to all and secure more exten- 
sive markets for the products of each of the said countries.” 

Section 2 of said act provides— 
that in forwarding the invitations to the said governments the President of 
the United States shall set forth that the conference is calied to consider— 

* * * yao! 0 „ = 

Sixth. The adoption of a common silver coin, to ba issued by each govern- 
ment, the same to be a legal tender in all commercial transactions between 
the citizens of all the American states. 

To this invitation thus tendered by the Government of the 
United States there were general and favorable responses, and 
the conference of American nations held in Washington was the 
result. I will not now detain the Senate by any reference to 
what took place in that conference, but may do so later. That, 
however, is history now, and well known to usall; but I will 
ask the Senate in this connection and at this time to consider 
the recommendations as adopted by this conference, adopted 
section by section by a vote of fifteen out of sixteen nations rep- 
resented, as follows: 

The International American Conference is of opinion that great advan- 
tages will accrue to the commerce between the states of this continent by 
the use of a coin or coins that would be current at thesame value in all the 
countries re ted in this conference, and therefore recommends: 

1. That eu internacional American Monetary Union be established. 

2. That as a basis for this Union an international coin or coins be issued 
which shall be uniform in weight and fineness and which may be used in all 
the countries represented in this conference. 

3. That to give full effect to this recommendation there shall meet in 
Washington a commission composed of one delegate or more from each 
state represented in this conference, which shall consider the quantity, the 
kin t of currency, the uses it shall have, and the value and E ot the 
international silver coin or coins and their relations to gold. 

4. That the Government of the United States shall invite the commission 
to meet in Washington within a year, to be counted from the date of the ad- 
journment of this conference. 

Was this Government sincere in issuing this invitation? Did 
we mean what we said when we directed the President of the 
United States to inform the other nations that one of the purposes 
of this conference was the adoption of a common silver coin to 
be issued by each government, the same to be a legal tender in 
all commercial! transactions between the citizens of all the 
American States,” or were we simply trifling with them, as 
Great Britain evidently has been with us in our conferences with 
the European states? 

The recent Republican Administration was hostile to silver 
and was not responsible for this conference, and, of course, could 
have no sympathy with its purposes. But 1 3 submit 
that the present Government is committed to it and bound by 
it, and that good faith requires that we shall at once take the 
lead in carrying out an agreement which was reached upon our 
invitation. 

A member of this body [Mr. GALLINGER], advocating the 
passage of this bill, but at the same time denying that the Sher- 
mam law is the cause of the trouble, during this debate quoted 
from a newspaper in his State, as follows: 


Of all the senseless theories ever projected by a desperate party to account 
for hard times the one now advanced by the Democracy, that banks are sus- 
nding, factories closing, merchants failing, and business 3 is be- 
g paralyzed simply because the Government is adding to the circulating 
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medium of the country four or five millions just such coins as have been in 
use for fifteen years, and are now taken at their face value, is the sil- 
Hard times are times than the 


control 
They will grow 
can beturned from its — 
tuat the protective is not to 


upon 

and executive branches of the 
no better until it is certain that this 
forced to stay its hand; until itis 
be smashed. 


Ido not propose to enter into a discussion of this extraordi- 
nary statement. This editor does not seem to know that there is 
no coinage under the Sherman law. I agree that 
itis absurd to say that the increase of the volume of money which 
takes place under the Sherman law is the cause of the present 
trouble; but it will be difficult to make any unprejudiced man be- 
lieve that fear of being rid of a system of taxation which has 
robbed every consumer in the countryfor maro than piriy yaara 
has produced a c. On the contrary, I have no doubt that the 
system of taxation which, after full and fair trial, was condemned 
by the people last November, is ina great measure onsible 
for the present.deplorable condition of the country, that its 
removal will give t relief. 

Tt has eek fd, dene iad a the evils resulting from the fall 
of 8 these two causes, operating together and in line 
with each other, have brought about the conditions essential to 
the success of the conspirators who have precipitated this panic. 

It has been pointed out for years that the wholesalerobbery of 
the masses for the benefit of the classes under the tariff laws 
could not go on always. It has been demonstrated that it would 
result in absolute destruction if kept up. The goose which laid 
the golden egg would inevitably be ed in time. 

The course of the Federal Government has for thirty years been 
in almost every respect one of gross injustice to the great body 
of producers and to all the consumers of the country, and, while 
we have protested against the wrong and injustice of sucha 
course and predicted the evils which were sure to follow, it took 

to arouse the people to decided and positive action. But 
t has come at last, and it only remains for this Congress to do 
its duty to bring relief. The marvelous progress and develop- 
ment of our country has been the wonder of the world, and agri- 
culture has been the great source from which this development 
has sprung; yet the tillers of the soil, especially, have been by 
thess laws compelled to carry burdens which would long since 
have driven any other calling but this, and any other people but 
ours, to d tion. 

From the foundation of our Government down to 1860 our 
farmers, living under the freest government on earth, permitted 
to manage their own private affairs, without direct or indirect 
interference from Federal authority, 3 as no other farm- 
ers have ever pered. Though they worked for what the 

t, they got all they worked for, and was all they neede 
make them me freest — — 2p owe iape He 
twar gave the opport a e e an e 
Aa a iy, aplan to turn the wealth, especially of thatgreat 
class, into the hands of others. 

The tial seg of the change was at firsta patriotic one to raise 
reven t afterwards the other and lutely indefensible 
purpose of swelling privats fortunes took its place, and by the 
cohesive power of public plunder held it for many years, until 
the people, those who were being robbed, were driven by their 
sufferings to a full iationof their wrongs. This one cause, 
Serang alone, wo in time have so redistributed the wealth 

the country as to produce general financial ruin. 

The failure of farmers to meet their liabilities to local mer- 
chants and banks renders them in turn unable to meet theirs, 
and so the hard conditions imposed on the farmers are felt at 
Be tes el oe eee tod eon 

0 0 t e poverty upon the masses 
mmtional laws could not be alwa; 5 
ity and productiveness of our country, or the wonderful energy, 
thrift, and marvelous of our people. The wonder 
that it has been postponed so long. The poverty of 
the masses, the struggle of the farmers against fearful odds, 
wondered it impossible for them to contribute to the wealth of 
others in their struggle fer bread. 

Sr ain eet le pees? a in mero F eee with =| 

ubrious te and a è sprung the progressive an: 

‘adventurous elements of all nations, equaled in self-reliance, en- 
ergy, and determination by no on earth. Such a people 
with such a country was capable of bearing enormous burdens 
without breaking down; and, vastas was thesystematicrobbery of 
national laws, the people might have gone on for years successful 
än their efforts to make a living, and . rgiees fri | 
while carrying this great burden, had not those who grew r: 
upon the labor of others and ate their bread in the sweat of the 
faces of other people seen fit to add to their burdens in an effort 
10 increase their own gains. 


overmment. 


The enormous and unjust advantages resulting from the tariff 
laws was not enough to satisfy the greed of these parasites on the 
body ponas, and immediately upon theclose of the war asystem- 
atic P to contract the currency, lower prices, and thereby 
swell their fortunes, was entered upon. Not satisfied with their 
determination to destroy all Government paper money, they de- 
liberately determined upon the destruction of half the metal 
money. 

5 demand regulate prices. Money is no more exempt 
from this law than is anything else which is an article of ic 
amongstmen. The purchasing power of money is great when 
the supply of money is small and small when the s e 
General prices are high when money is plenty, a ow when 
money is scarce. 

The volume of money should expand as population and trade 
increases. This bill proposes to stop the small e on we 
now have, hence I vote against it, and resist its enactment 
into law as long as le, unless it is coupled with some meas- 


ure re g silver and providing for an expansion of the 
volume of money. 
Mr. HARRIS rose 


Mr. VOORHEES. I trust that we shall not have an adjourn- 
ment so early. I had supposed the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] would be willing to go on until a reasonable time to 
adjourn, I shall not ask any unreasonable session, but I think 
wet pare 3 o'clock would be a very unreasonable hour at which 
to adjourn at this time. If there is nobody to speak I shall have 
to ask for a vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. We have had three + dn on this question 
to-day. It now lacks twenty minutesof4o’clock. There are upon 
the table a number of n tions. There is a good deal of ex- 
ecutive business to transact. I suggest to the Senator from In- 
diana, without any disposition to kill a moment's time (as no 
Senator has shown a disposition to kill time unnecessarily, as is 
apparent from the fact that moring after morning whenever he 
asks leave to proceed to the consideration of the bill before it 
became in order it is granted), I think if there is no gentleman 
who desires to go on at this moment we might go into executive 
session and dispose of executive business, and still adjourn ata 
reasonable hour. 

Mr. VOORHEES. No, not yet. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I hope if the Senator from Indi- 
ana who is in charge of the pending bill can in anyway control 
the situation he will not consent to an adjournment now. We 
have been in session to-day only a little more than three hours 
and a half, of which only about three hours have been taken up 
in speechesuponthismatter. If the Senator from Indiana has for 
the time, atany rate, given up the 11 o’clock proposition, and also 
finds himself in danger (as hs did on the morning when he tem- 
pay gave it up) of losing the two morning hours, then I call 

attention to the fact that he is being cut down to a very slen- 
der thread of time to be consumed by speechmaking. 

I do not say this in any way to embarrass the Senator from In- 
diana, because I can see, and I think Senators upon both sides 
can see, the difficulties under which he is laboring. He is here 
faithfully and continuously, eae and late, and is no doubt ani- 
mated by a.sincere desire to push this bill through; but he has 
been obliged by one circumstance or another, or one influence 
or another, to give up attempts that he has made to bring the 
matter toan end. Under those circumstances, which he can not 
control, I for one am very glad to hear him pushing for our 
spending longer time. 

The truth is, Mr. President, it is not in anyway an 8 
coerce or fo drive Senators to ask for longer sessions. Nobody 
has said or has intimated that the right to fully debate this ques- 
tion should not be granted. That is one of the long-time and 
conceded traditions of the Senate. But the simple ee: up of 
more time each day in order that there may be less days in num- 
ber consumed in debate is not forcing Is not crowding 
Senators. Itissimply a matter that ought to be within the con- 
venience of all Senators this most grave question, to come 
here and be willing to sit, not for three hours or three and a half 
hours mb day, but five or six hours, giving Senators an amplo 
op £ 

trust the Senator will see that in these suggestions (in which, 
while I do not claim to represent all Senators upon this side, I 
know that I am substantially representing the feeling of a large 
majority on this side) it is not with rig A attempt to embarrass 
him. There are a hundred things that, if Senators wereseeking 
to coerce, and drive, and domineer, might be resorted to, that 
—— 2 resorted oe times pan 2 
tima an evening session is necessary, ough o 
Senators and Senators know that in matters of far less 
importance than evening sessions have been resorted to. 
Nobody has yet proposed continuous sessions, although all Sen- 
ators know t it is the one enduring tradition of the Senate 
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that after debate there shall be a continuous session in order 


that the subject-matter be disposed of. 

Mr. TELLER. After debate? 

Mr. HALE. After debate, Isaid. Iam glad the Senator has 
suggested after debate, because in the sixth week of this session, 
the whole time of which has been devoted to this subject—not 
technically to the bill in the form it is now presented, but from 
the day when the session opened until the present time the Sen- 
ate has given its consideration fittingly to this most serious sub- 
ject which the President has laid before us—we stand here on 
at the end of six weeks of debate org asking that we 
not come here and stay two or three hours a day and thereby 
prolong the end. A 

I know the Senator from Indiana does not enjoy this delay. 
Sey that he is not contributing to it, and he desires to pn 

e measure. I know he realizes that so far as this side of the 
Chamber goes, in a large majority we have sat here to uphold 
his hands. We have come here early and late, and have been 
present whenever a vote was called upon any side measure, 
whenever a quorum has been demanded, or whenever there was 
a possibility of reaching a result, to strengthen the handsof the 
Senator from Indiana and to strengthen the hands of the Presi- 
dent in his message. 

We have refrained from taking up time, even in 8 
the speeches which have been made on the other side. Wit 
the exception of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], the 

veteran on this side of the Senate upon financial measures, and 

haps one or two others, the Republican side of the Senate in 

vor of repeal haye sat silently in their seats, ready to vote and 

urging a vote at.all times, and have taken up none of the time 

of the sessions; and we are now in that same attitude, ready and 
willing and desirous of voting. 

1 think it fitting that attention should be called to these facts 
as showing our attitude. We donot desire the Senator from 
Indiana to crowd and force this matter in an offensive way. 
From the beginning there has been no suggestion of that kind. 
But we do ask him to hold the Senate to what has always been 
its rule upon these things, and that the phrase, ‘suficient de- 
bate,” shall not be so spread out and attenuated until at last it 
shall mean that every current in our action is turned awry and 
comes to nothing. That is what we object to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the zeal of the Senator 
from Maine for the repeal of the Sher-aan act was manifested 
very early, and his desire to assist the Senator from Indiana is 
deeply appreciated. It would be more so, however, if in these 
six weeks he had been in his seat more than one week of the 
time. 

I desire to say to him and to all concerned that the Senator 
from Indiana expects to discharge his duty as he sees it, and in 
a way for which the Senator from Indiana will answer to the 
country, not to the Senator from Maine, nor to that side of the 
Chamber, nor to this side, so far as individuality is concerned, 
but to himself and to the people whom he represents on this 
floor 


Mr. HALE. Now, will the Senator—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. No; wait just one moment. The Senator 
from Maine has taken a monopoly of criticism of my Pacer He 
has taken a monopoly of direction, of 1 of dictation, if I 
may use such a term, and nagging. The whole country knows 
that the Senator from Indiana occupies a trying position, with 
men of long-tried friendship on this side of the Chamber not 
concurring with me in my own views or in my course; and the 
result is that I am doing, what we will all berequired to say 
when we come to sum up life's results, the best we can. I have 
been hurrying this measure to an extent that strains the limit 
of forbearance and patience of Senators of long standing. 

The Senator from Maine wanted action the second day of the 
session, the Chair will remember. You will remember that 
when we first met he wanted the Finance Committee to report 
the next day and bring on an immediate vote. That was an ut- 
ter impossibility and an absurdity, and I think the Senator from 
Maino knew it. 

The Senator's main tirade this afternoon is for no other pur- 
pas than to advertise to the public that there is a keën desire 


or a vote on the other side of the Chamber and some delay on |. 


1 7 There is no delay, Mr. President, that it is possible 
avoid. 

The Senator from Maine used the terms drive,“ and domi- 
neer,” and ‘‘control.” Sir, it is known that those words do not 
ae to this place. The word “control” has no meaning in 

eof any Senator on this floor so far as the action of 
this great body is concerned. Theterm ‘‘drive” is as misplaced 
and as offensive as 


80, if possible. 


ble. The term domineer“ is still more 
e are a Senate of equals, and I propose, so far 


as [T am concerned, to treat every Senator as my peer on this 
floor, giving him his entire rights, and at the end of proper dis- 


cussion I shall ct every Senator to recognize the propriety 
of ceasing disc and proceeding to a vote. 

I will say another thing, Mr. President. The importance and 
the labor of preparing speeches on this subject is underestimated, 
if it is supposed that it can bodoneinahurry. Iregrettoadjourn 
at this hour, nor do I intend that the Senate shall do so unless 
it is made necessary. I am simply the creature of a majority 
here. No power under the rules, no power in my hands or in 
anybody's else, can coerce the action of the Senate. If I can per. 
suade a majority of the Senate to go on a little longer I's do 
so. If I can not, I know howto submit toa majority of this body. 
But there is time necessarily required for the preparation of 
speeches on such a subject. I had hoped the Senator from Col- 
orado would be willing to go on thisafternoon. If he desires 
not to do so, great respect for him leaves him free oferiti- 
cism, so far as I am concerned. 

Now, Mr. President, another thought, since I am on my feet. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator let me say.a word there? Ido 
not want to interrupt him. 

uae VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

1 HALE. I will wait until the Senator gets through, if he 
prefers? 

Mr. VOORHEES. No; I will hear the Senator from Maine. 
eae VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine will pro- 


Mr. HALE. Idid not quite understand the allusion of the 
Senator from Indiana, He intimated that I have been absent, 
I have been 8 every day and at every session and every 
hour of the day except for one week after the report had been 
made, when it was understood that nothing would be done until 
the other House acted. The Senator I can not think meant to 
intimate that I am not attending constantly to thesessions here, 
for I am nowhere else. 

I only want to say now to the Senator that I do not think he 
can really feel the indignation he manifests at my suggestion. 
It was only in the interest of helping him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. IT have had quite a surfeit of that kind of 
help from that source. 

. HALE. Ican only say to the Senator that I can not be 
accountable for his view of what I say in addition to my own in- 
tentions. The Senator himself suggested that we ought to go on 
longer 8 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. And my suggestions were in that line. Now, 
when he makes a point upon the words “force” and “domineer,” 
I y pa 1 1 e that no one here 
was attempting to do any of those things. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I Moula trust not. 

Mr. HALE. Neither the Senator, nor I, nor anyone else has 
attempted that; andthe Senator, who means to be a just man and 
between whom and myself there are nothing but the most pleas- 
ant relations, must find more real issues in con between 
him and me than exist to-day to justify his manner of receiving 
my comments. 

r. VOORHEES. Let me 

Mr. HALE. Iam merely attempting to assist the Senator. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand. 

Mr. HALE. And Ido not wish to make his position uncom- 


fortable in reg deve E I appreciate it fully; I know the difficulties 
under which he labors; and he ought not to be too sensitive about 
help from this side. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I have yielded to the Senator. Let me 


sy, cytes 
r. HALE. Cortainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The next time the Senator takes the floor 
will he please select some other subject for discussion besides 
my management of this bill, unless he wishes to make an as- 
sault? 

Mr. HALE. I do not reflect on the Senator at all. 

Mr. VOORHEES. There comesa time when 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is doing the best he can. I 
have so intimated all the time, and he is doing it faithfully. 

Mr. VOORHEES. To the Senator from Maine I will notre- 
turn the compliment. He is not doing the best he can. If he 
ey doing the besthe could, he would take his seat. [Laugh- 

r ; 

Mr. HALE. That, of course, isan easy gibe, and one that a 
Senator at any time can make upon another, but the time has 
not yet come when a member of the Senate upon this side of the 
Chamber can not rise in the public interests and ex him- 
self freely without being sneered down by attacks from the other 
side like the Senator from Indiana has made, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. I am speaking not only for myself, but for other 
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Republican Senators, when I say that we shall take the priv- 
ilege whenever we see fit and can get the floor to speak, and 
freely, and not expect to be subject to a retort of that 

d, which the Senator himself will not be proud of to-morrow. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will take care of myself when other 
Senators speak, if they desire to assail me with criticism, as the 
Senator has done. But enough of this. 

I wish tosay a word more. AnxiousasI am to press this matter 
toa vote, and having pressed it to the utmost limit, until those 
in whom I have confided all my life thought I had strained the 
boundaries, as it were, of patience; until,in deference to their 
wishes, I withdrew a resolution which I should have been glad 
to have adopted—in the face of all that, there is one consolation 
to my mind, and that is that the public business of the country 
is discounting the passage of this bill; prosperity is reviving, the 
times are not so stringent or so hard. The House has passed the 
bill; it is known that the Senate will pass it, and that in a little 
while it will ba behind us instead of before us. The public has 
taken notice of that fact, and already there is a revival all over 
the country, which is some compensation for the last four or five 
weeks of toil and strain which we have undergone. 

Mr. President, I do not want to occupy the floor at all during 
this debate. I shall have a few words to say toward the close 
in summing up, as we would say in court, to the jury, in which 
I shall reply to some strictures which have been made upon 5 
course here; but for the present I hope I shall not have to tal 
rie more than is necessary to manage the bill under considera- 

on, 

If I have replied to the Senator from Maine in a tone unex- 

cted to him, it is because he has carried that question to where 

feel that I have the right to be free from any further criticism 
of that sort. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] does not represent all the Republicans on this side, not- 
withstanding that he has so stated. 

Mr. HALE. I said Ithought I was speaking for the Republi- 
cans who were in favor of repeal. I do not claim to speak for 
the majority, and I donot claim to speak for what are called the 
silver ublicans. 

Mr. DUBOIS. There are a numberof Republicanson thisside 
of the Chamber who recognize the fact that our pn has lost 
control of the Senate, but it seems somewhat difficult for the 
Senator from Maine to realize that fact. He is very importu- 
nate for early and late and constant sessions; he is very uneasy 
unless the Senate is 8 all the time. He came 
back from somewhere last Friday to tell the country this. 

It was the first time that the country knew that he was inter- 
ested in this subject, for it was almost the first time that he had 
been in the Senate dur this session. He says that he has 
been here. I supposed he had been in Maine; perhaps he has 
been in the city, but certainly he has not been in this Chamber. 

Mr. HALE. I have been here. I do not rise because it is at 
all essential that I should make an explanation to the Senator 
from Idaho. We are each of us accountable for ourselves about 
the manner in which we do our duty here. I amnotin any wa; 
whatever under suspicion of my constituents being troubl 
about my attendance. 

I can simply . if the Senator did not hear it he may 
hear it now for the first time that from the time this session 
began, on the 7th of August, until now, with the exception of the 
week I was gone, when it was understood that nothing would be 
done, I have been here, not only in the city, but nowhere else 
excepting here in the Senate Chamber or about it in the lob- 
bies, and ready to respond at every roll call. F 

I shall not, however, consider that I am in anyway obligated 
to be here at averi, minute because the Senator from Idaho sees 
fit to make what 1 suppose he flatters himself is a personal at- 
tack upon me. I do not in anyway feel involved in that, or feel 
called upon to make any explanation whatever to him. 

Mr. DUBOIS. It is no personal attack upon the Senator. 
The Senator has been lecturing us, and I contend that he has 
not been in his seat. He may have been in the city, but not in 
the Senate. I would not have cared where he had been, but he 
comes in here and endeavors to show the country that he is 
zealous to crowd business, not realizing the fact apparently that 
the Democratic party is in control of this Chamber and that it 
is being led by an able and honorable man who is doing all that 
he can properly to press this bill. 

The Senator will have plenty of opportunity to show his good 
will toward this Administration, but he can not hope to com- 
pete with the Senator from Indiana. After this bill is disposed 
of the tariff question will be taken up. If the Senator from 
Maine can then continue to follow the Administration he will 
have some difficulty in reconciling his constituents to his position. 

There is no personal attack upon the Senator from Maine. 
There have been more speeches made in favor of the repeal of 


instit. The Senator from Colorado 


the Sherman act than agains 
[Mr. TELLER], who has served with distinction in this Chamber, 
and who has the respect of every Senator, announces that he is 


not quite prepared to speak to-night. The Senator from Maine 
seems to t we are was time, and he wants to compel the 
honorable Senator from Colorado to proceed when the Senator 
from Indiana, who properly has charge of this measure, is will- 
ing that we shall adjourn. As far as I am concerned—I speak 
for myself only—I am getting a little tired of these lectures from 
Senators who have no right to administer them to us. 

You will not fool the country by such tactics, nor will you pre- 
vent fair, reasonable, and seemly e of this great measure. 

Mr. TELLER, Mr. President, after this controversy between 
the different sides of the Administration party in the Senate I 
think, perhaps, I may express my views as to why I do not think 
I was called upon to take the floor to-night. 

There have been some ten speeches made in favor of repeal, 
and I have not counted up to see how many havo been made on 
the other side. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator will porton me for saying 
that I was led really by the conversation I had with the Senator 
into the supposition that he was ready to proceed, and I hope he 
will do me the ere to say that. 

Mr. TELLER. I was about to say that I had no complaint 
whatever to make of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HALE, I was about to say that I had no knowledge that 
the Senator from Colorado was not ready to speak, or that he 
was being called upon to speak. I wasnot present when any such 
arrangement was made, and I do not seek now to force the Sen- 
ator from Colorado or any other Senator to proceed. I was going 
what I could to get the debate pushed along, and I very muc 
desire that it should be done. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to 
ask him if he desires to proceed at this hour? 

Mr. TELLER. I merely want to say a word, and then I will 
say that I do not care to proceed to-night. 

Ir. President, there has been no unnecessary delay in this de- 
bate. Since I have been acquainted with the Senate 1 venture 
to say in the presence of Senators who have served here longer 
than I have—and there are not many who came in much before 
I did, though there are a few—that no great subject has ever 
been taken up and pressed along as rapidly as this has been. If 
any Senator recalls any controversy we have ever had since he 
has been in the Senate where we have made greater progress 
than we have made with this bill I should be very glad to have 
him mention it, because my recollection is at faultif there isany 
such case. 

That the question is of sufficient importance to have a fair de- 
bate everybody admits. There must be at least a dozen Senators 
who have given notice that they intend to speak on the bill next 
week. There is nobody ready to speak on it to-morrow but my- 
self. I spent sometime to-day trying to get another Senator to 
join meinspeaking to-morrow, but nobody seems to be willing to 
= Sane to-morrow. I expect to speak then, and I presume, while 
the speech I make will not be very long, it will probably be suffi- 
ciently so for a Saturday’s work in the Senate. 

I do not desire to indulge in any personalities, and it is not of 
any 8 uence to me whether the Senator from Maine 
has been the Chamber or whether he has not been. I have 
been sitting in my seatalmostevery moment during this session. 
If I have retired from the Senate at all it has been to meet some 
gentleman who sent in his card, or when called out by some per- 
son who had a right to call me out. I know a number of other 
Senators who are anxious to speak upon this subject who have 
been in the same position, and who have been attentive listeners 
to the debate. Ido not 1 that the Senator from Maine is 
obliged to stay here and listen to the speeches. I believe he 
would know a great deal more about this subject if he should, 
and I believe, if he realized the importance of this movement, 
he would not be making such hot haste to do that which I think 
will bring to this country suffering such as the people never have 
endured. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I intend to debate 
this question until I am thoroughly satisfied that I have dis- 
charged my duty to my constituents, that I have discharged it 
to the popie of the United States, and that I have discharged 
it to the unborn millions who are to suffer, in my judgment, 
from this pernicious proposed legislation. A question so big as 
that is too big for the Senator from Maine to attempt to get a 
little party advantage over the Senator from Indiana, and there 
is not a Senator on the floor who does not know that that is the 
real motive in the display of haste and of the lecture which the 
Senator from Indiana got from the Senator from Maine, 

I shall be ready to take the floor after the morning business or 
whenever the Senate willhear me to-morrow. 

Mr. H Mr. President—— 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senatorfrom Tennessee yield to me 
for a moment? I desire to say a few words to-night upon a col- 
lateral phase of this question. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island to yield to 
me that I may offer an amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield for that pu é 

Mr. CALL. I desire to submit an amendment which I intend 
to propose to the pending bill, which I ask may be laid upon the 
table and printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made in the 
absence of objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I desire to detain the Senate 
while I call attention to a very unimportant phase of the pend- 
ing question. I am not one of those who believe that the pur- 
poses, the motives, or the knowledge of the men who were 
responsible for the act of 1873 is a question of importance in this 
discussion, but, in view of certain statements made in this con- 
nection, feel justified in taking up the time of the Senate fora 
few moments. 

I tried to interrupt the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] 
in the course of his speech two or three days ago for the pur- 
pose of putting into the RECORD a portion of the act of 1873, in 
order to show that the Senator was not correctly advised 
as to the character of the act. If I had succeeded, I think I 
should have saved the Senator the embarrassment of making the 
speech he did make: but the Senator refused to yield, and asked 
me to put the matter into the RECORD in my own time; which I 
now propose to do. 

The Senator from Nevada denounces the act of 1873 as an in- 
famous crime. As that Senator is, I believe, the only min now 
in either House of Congress who voted for the measure upon a 
roll call at any stage of the proceedings, it may be interesting to 
examine his own statement of the reasons which controlled his 
own action in supporting the enactment. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] had called attention 
to the fact that the act of 1873 had by the provisions of two of 
its sections provided for the discontinuance of the coinage of the 
standard silver dollar. The fifteenth section of the act, voted 
for by the Senator from Nevada, enumerated the silver coins of 
the United States, omitting from the enumeration the silver dol- 
lar. The seventeenth section provided that no silver coins 
should be coined at the mints other than those enumerated in 
the fifteenth section; and, as stated by the Senator from Ohio, 
by the plain provisions of those two sections taken together there 
could be no further coinage of the standard silver dollar. 

The Senator from Nevada, in giving what he calls the true his- 
tory of the act, admits this, but insists that the silver dollar 
was demonetized only by indirection, by omission, and that while 
itis true that the coin was omitted, no one understood thatit 
was so omitted. He further insists that thefriends of the meas- 
ure did not understand that the ancient right of private deposi- 
tors to have their silver bullion coined at the mints was tak n 
away by its provisions. In evidence of this he says the only con- 
tention in the Senate was over an amendment in regard to mint 
charges. This amendment was as follows: 

For coinage, whether the gold and silver deposited be coined or cast into 
bars or ingots, in addition to the charge for refining or parting the metals, 
three-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Now, the Senator claims that the consideration of this amend- 
ment furnishes proc! that the Senate did not understand that 
coinage rights of private depositors was destroyed. 

It is true, as stated by the Senator from Nevada, that this 
was the only oontroverted question discussed in the Senate. It 
was debated during two days by the Senator from Novada» and 
by the other Senators who then represented the Pacific Slope in 
the Senate. 

In this connection I quote from the Senator’s speech: 

This amendment assumed that silver bullion could be deposited at the mint 

dopostting for the privilege of coming. Ff the Senate had been advised, 
25 M> SHERMAN says that he was, that no silver could, under that bill, bede- 


ted at the mint for eo is it probable that it would have spent two 
ays in hot debate over the question of taxing bullion which could not be de- 
and therefore never could be taxed? For what pu se did Mr. 

violently advocate the tax on silver bullion deposited for coinage 

in a bill which denied it the right of coinage, and denied to theowner of bul- 


Hon the right to deposit it for that purpose? 


Further on he says: 


But the owners of bullion could under existing laws, from the foundation 
of the Government, present the same to the mint and have it coined into 
standard dollars. 

* „ * * . . — 

On the other hand, why should the Senate 8 two days ot its time de- 
dating such a charge, if it also knew that the right of coinage of silver on 
private account was abolished? 


The debate on the amendment, which is before me, shows dis- 
tinctly that the only question alluded to by any Senator in that 
discussion was with reference to the effect which the coinage 


charge would have on gold coinage. There was no allusſon made 
by any SE EEN angi ting as to the charge to be made upon 
the deposit of silver bullion. Why was this? I think I can ex- 
plain very satisfactorily to the Senate why it was. 

The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth sections of the act provided 
regulations in regard tothe co e, parting, and refining of the 
two metals. The very next section, the twenty-seventh, reads 
as follows: 
stall be paid for in eiivor bare, oF disks, only, aud that no deposit for coinage 

ily or K 
into silver coin shail be received. aaa ee a aiar 

It will be seen that the rights of owners of silver bullion to 
deposit for coinage was thus taken away, not by omission, but by 
pimin, explicit language that no man could read and misunder- 
stan 


That was undoubtedly the reason why every man who partici- 
pated in that discussion, preéminently the Senators from the 
States interested in mining, did not discuss the question as to 
vist charge should be made for the deposit of silver bullion for 
coinage. 

Ican not believe that the Senator from Nevada will now say 
that he did not know that this provision was in the law, not- 
W eaae the fact that we might draw this inference from 
the remaks he made the other day. If he did not know it when 
he voted for the bill, he did know it two years ago, because I 
called his attention to the fact on this floor fh public debate, and 
tH he now rises in his seat and gives as a reason for his action 

is belief that private depositors had not been deprived of the 
right of taking their bullion to the mint and having it coined 
into silver dollars. 

That the Senator from Nevada understood the nature of the bill 
and the proposed amendment is shown by his opening remarks 
in reference to it: 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I am o; 
et it to be a discrimina 

Nowhere in the Senator’s speech, or in any speech which was 
made upon the subject, was there any suggestion on the pat of 
my Senator that the question of the deposit for coinage of silver 
bullion was involved in this proviso. It was not so involved. 
The owner of silver bullion had aright to take it to the mint 
and deposit it and have it coined into bars and into disks, but for 
no other p se. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] very well sug- 
gests to me, how could the Senators from the Pacific Slope, who 
were vitally interested in all questions affecting the mining in- 
terests of the country, have read the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth sections and discussed them for hours and have had no 
knowledge as to what was in the twenty-seventh section. 

Another statement made by the Senator from Nevada in this 
8 is equally remarkable. In another part of his speech 

e è 

All the amendments were inconsequential except one, and that one im- 

pon a tax of three-tenths of | per cent upon the coinage of gold and silver 
ullion in addition to the charges for parting and refining. Such a ch: 
8 been imposed in ths United States or by the leading nations 0! 

The Senator from Nevada is properly recognized as the lead- 
ing exponent of free-silver coinage in the Senate, but he is very 
forgetful of the financial history of the country or he would have 
known that after 1853 and until 18734 mint charge of one-half of 
1 per cent was imposed on all gold and silver bullion deposited 
in the mint, either for parting, refining, or for coinage. The 
provision he was then discussing reduced the mint charge from 
one-half of 1 per cent to thres-tenths of 1 per cent. 

I could spend the time of the Senate in re:ding the discus- 
sion upon this question of mint charge to show that the Senators 

articipating were entirely familiar with the whole subject. 
The Senator from Nevada himself said that he was personally 
engaged in mining and in the sale of bullion, and that he was 
perfectly familiar with all these questions. : 

Does any Senator now upon this floor believe that the Senators 
from the Pacific Slope who voted for this bill in 1871 did not do it 
intelligently and with a full knowledge and understanding of its 
force and effect? It isincredible to believe that they could have 
done otherwise. 

The Senator from Nevada says that he did not understand what 
he was doing. I ppo that we are bound to take his word, but 
if the charge sho be made by anybody else, his numerous 
friends upon the floor would justly consider itan impeachment of 
his intelligence which they would bə bound promptly to resent. 

In view of the zeal and intelligence manifested by the Senator 
from Nevada upon all occasions whenever any legislation affect- 
ing gold or silver is before the Senate, does anyone believe that 
a bill could be passed through this body, after a discussion for 
anys; containing a plain and explicit adoption of the gold stand- 

that that Senator would be acquitted at the bar of publio 


to this mint charge, because 
ting and unjust tax against the producer of 
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opinion if he should plead to-morrow or the next day or twenty 
years from then that he did not understand what he was doing, 
and that he was deluded by the seductive eloquence of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio? 

I have referred to this matter, not that I consider it of any 

cular consequence, not that I expect to penetrate the sensi- 
ities or cause a confession of error on the part of the men who 
are deriding and denouncing the act of 1873, but I desired to call 
publicattention tothe characterof the statements and arguments 
used by the men who ara now trying to make itappear that their 
own acts twenty years ago were the result either of ignorance or 
imbecility. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the bill which was pre- 
sented to us was presented as a conservative bill, which 
been prepared by experts in the Treasury Department. No 
suggestion was made it contained any new element, that it 
contained any change, and nobody observed a change. I was 
deceived, and all who were then present were deceived, because 
we supposed that we were acting upon a conservative ‘pill pre- 
pared in the Treasury Department. 

When I came to examine the debate I did not observe these 
sections init. I did not examine it more critically than any of 

would do. A codification came from the Treasury Depart- 
t without a suggestion that it made any change. 
The only thing that attracted attention was this mint charge, 
and it was the only thing that caused discussion. There were 
2 days of discussion over the mint charge without any intima- 
m from the chairman of the committee that the act would 
make a revolution in our coinage law. All the Senators pres- 
ent who have since spoken on the subject, and some of them the 
most eminent men, have declared that they supposed it was 
simply a bill to codify the mint lawsand fix up a g here and 
a thing there. 

Of course such a bill would not be examined in its details, 
coming, as it did, from the Finance Committee, having faith in 
that committee that nothing would be presented which would 

uco a revolution. The bill had been read and the amend- 
ments were called up. I do not suppose half a dozen Senators, 
perhaps none, had the bill before them, trusting to the state- 
ment 55 the 5 Ahi the e e that it had been pre- 
pared in the Treasur partment by experts. 

We were then in 5 of specie payments. I did not 
then know as much about monetary science as I knownow. I 
had not been to London. I had not been to the Paris confer- 
ence. I had not known of the discussion which occurred in the 
Finance Committee when they had under consideration the bill 
to demonetizesilver in 1868. I had not read any of the proceed- 
ings that had been going on. They were reported as volumes 
are reported now from the State Department that we do not 
read. The Senate was taken absolutely by rise; and the 
surprise as we go on, when we ascertain that the author 
of the bill said it was a bill which had been carefully 3 
ed sean in the Treasury Department to codify the law. 

en he stated that to the Senate, without stating anything 
further, knowing that it was making a revolution in our mone- 
tary affairs, the surprise that that fact was not stated grows as 
time passes on. 

It makes very little difference what I did not know, but I did 
not know it, I confess. We were jn suspension. The Senate did 
not know it. Senators, one after another, have given testimon 
that they did not know it, and the person who did know itand 
it done Jid not tell us. The person who had charge of the bill 
from beginning to end, the person who introduced it and knew 
its source and knew the im ce of the measure, did not tell 
us; and not one word in the debate developed that fact. It may 
show inattention, but the debate shows that it was not known. 
The testimony of men living and dead, the most eminent of the 
time, proves that they did not know it. 

Who ought to have told them that such a revolution as that 
was to be made in our monetary affairs, so important as it was, 
so important as it was understood to be in the conference, 
so important as it was by the reports of the committee on the 
bill of 1838—which were on file, I know, but I never had seen 
them, and I do not believe half of the Senate have read them to 
this day? The Depart of tho Senator from Ohio had been made, 
and the report of E. D. Morgan, which disposed of the question 
and showed the evil effects which would most necessarily result 
from it. I do not suppose half a dozen Senators have read those 
two reports to this day. If we are to be held responsible for 
what was done in the Treasury De t; if we are to be held 
responsible for all the codifications; if we are to be held to an 
absolute knowledge of all the documents sent to us from the State 
Department, our task is impossible; we can not attend to the 
current ess 


business. 
The fact that this unimportant debate should have occupied 
two days on the question of mint charge, and no other question 
should have been discussed when this revolution was made, is a 
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matter which the people feel an interest in now. It is a matter 
which is coming Halse to them. But what is more important 
above all was the great revolution which was proposed in our 
monetary affairs. Was it known to the American people? Did 
they know it? Did they discuss it? Did the great journals dis- 
cuss it? No. I plead guilty to not knowing It, and I have 
illustrious company with me, men whose names I gave the other 
day. I say the charge of my want of attention to duty, if I 
was bound to understand the codification, a thing which Senators 
very seldom understand, does not reach the question. 

The question is, Did the Senator who had charge of the bill 
and whose duty it was to call the attention of the Senate to the 
reyolution that was proposed in that bill in our monetary affairs 
call attention to it? Did the Senate vote on it intelligently? 
Did the country know what was about to be done? See the dis- 
cussion among the people which is taking place to-day over the 

bill, the interest they haye taken in the silver dollar, 
the interest they now take as to what shall be the basis of our 
currency. See the excitement in the country over this ques- 
tion, and imagine what it would have been if ful! knowledge 
had been brought home to them at that time. 

We must remember that the bill was passed during the sus- 
pension of specie payments, when much less was known of mone- 
tary science in the Senate than there is to-day, when the atten- 
tion of the Senate had not been called to these things; and it was 
very easy to bring forward a bill prepared by experts in the De- 
partment and pass it without criticism from Senators who were 
generally unfamiliar with the subject. That was done in that 
case, and we have the lamentable result. Why was not the bill 
of 1868 brought up, which was direct and positive, and which was 
reported favorably by all the Finance Committee except ono 
Senator, E. D. Morgan, who submitted adverse views? That 
would have brought up the question. The reports would then 
have been called to the attention of the Senate, and we would 
have had before us the great revolution in our monetary affairs. 

If we had been told that the bill proposed to strike down one- 
half of the metallic money of the world; if we had been told that 
all of the Continent of Europe had been induced by the United 
States and Great Britain to recommend dispensing with the use 
of silver as money except as token money, and that we were here 
to carry that out; if that suggestion had been made to the 
American people; if that had been discussed in any compe 


does anybody believe that the bill would have been passed 
think not. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. BERRY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 


eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
considerationof executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and {at 4 o’clock 
and 57 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, September 9, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Execulive nominations received by the Senate September 8, 1893. 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Theodore Runyon, of New Jersey, to be ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary of the United States to Germany. 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Albert S. Willis, of Kentucky, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to the Hawaiian 
Islands, vice James H. Blount, resigned. 


MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Henry M. Smythe, of Graham, Va., to be minister resident 
and consul-general of the United States to Hayti, vice John S. 
Durham, resigned. 


CONSUL-GENERAL. 


William S. Carroll, of Baltimore, Md., to be consul-general of 
the HHen States at Dresden, Germany, vice Aulick Palmer, 

Elis Mills, of Virginia, to be consul-general of the United 
States at Honolulu, vice Henry W. Severance, recalled. 


CONSULS. 


Henry C. C. Astwood, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Calais, France. — 

George Keenan, of Madison, Wis., to be consul of the United 
States at Kehl, Germany, vice John H. Drake, recalled. 

Henry R. D. MacIver, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Denia, Spain, vico Ransom F. McCrillis, recalled. 

John R. Mobley, of Waco, Tex., to be consul of the United 
States at Acapulco, Mexico, vice James F. McCaskey, 
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Leopold Moore, of New York Ci . V., to be consul of the 
nites t States at St. Christopher, 


N 

3 

est Indies, vice Stephen W. 
ker, recalled. 

George J. Willis, of Butler, Ga., to be consul of the United 

tates at Port Stanley and St. Thomas, Canada, vice Ferdinand 

. Husher, recalled. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Edward C. Russell, of Oregon, to be appraiser of merchandise 
In the district of Willamette, in the States of Oregon and Wash 
‘ington, to sicceed John P. Ward, resigned. : 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Robert T. Cook, of Arkansas, to be collector of internal reve- 
pue for the district of Arkansas, to sueceed Henry M. Cooper, 
resigned. 

POSTMASTERS. 


Christopher G. Allard, to be postmaster at Winooski, in the 
county of Chittendenand State of Vermont, in the place of Sam- 
uel Bigwood, resigned. 

Arthur O. Randall, to be postmaster at St. Johnsbury, in the 
county of Caledonia and State of Vermont, in the place of 
William W. Sprague, removed. 

Edson C. Ames, to be postmaster at Snohomish, in the county 
of Snohomish and State of Washington, in the place of Duncan 
A. McBeath, removed. 

Isaac J. Ballinger, to N at Cheney, in the count; 

Spokane and State of Washington, in the place of Simeon C. 

mer, resigned. 

William O. Fallon, to be postmaster at Wallawalla, in the 
county of Wallawalla and State of Washington, in the place of 


James D. Laman, deceased. 
master at Tacoma, in the county of 


Alanson B. Case, to be 
Pierce and State of Was! n, in the place of John D. Hogue, 
arch 29, 1893. 


whose commission expired 
Granville M. Chidester, to bo tmaster at Weston, in the 
est Virginia, in the place of 


unty of Lewis and State of 
les E. Anderson, removed. 

Mrs. Annie B. Kenna, to be postmaster at Charleston, in the 
2 of Kanawha and State of West Virginia, in the place of 

enry C. McWhorter, removed. 

J. Coleman Simpson, to be postmaster at Moundsville, in the 
pay of Mars and State of West Virginia, in the place of 

omas G. Hammond, removed. 

Georgo W. Warren, to be postmaster at Hinton, in the county 
of Summers and State of West Virginia, in the place of Robert 
R. Flanagan, removed. 

David W. Cheney, to be postmaster at Sparta, in the county 
of sere and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Lewis S. Fisher, 
removed. 

Joseph D. Conan, to 88 at ps soa inthe county 
g Douglas ane State of Wisconsin, in the place of J. Lute Chris- 

removed. 

William J. McCoy, to be postmaster at Lancaster, in the county 
of Grant and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Theodore A. 
Burr, whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

Emmanuel Mennet, to be postmaster at Centralia, in the county 
of Wood and State of Wisconsin, the appointment of a postmas- 
175 for tho said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 

ent on and after January 1, 1893; James W. Natwick, who was 
nominated by the President to the Senate January 28, 1893, to 
be 3 at this office, not having been confirmed. 
enry C. Mumbrue, to be 8 at Waupaca, in the 
county of Waupaca and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Evan 
Coolidge, removed. 

John Ringle, to be Bd ere at Wausau, in the county of 
Marathon and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Andrew W. 
Young. removed. 

Charles M. Sobye, to be eee at Stoughton, in the 
gounty of Dane and State of Wisconsin, in the place of John M. 
Hibbard, whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

Julius Thielman, to be postmaster at Merrill, in the county of 
osc pes State of Wisconsin, in the place of Henry C. Hetzel, 
removed. 

Richard C. Magor, to be postmaster at Rawlins, in the county 
of aoe and State of Wyoming, in the place of Perry L. Smith, 
resigned. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate September 8, 1893. 
POSTMASTER. 


William W. Carr, to be tmaster at Philadelphia, in the 
county of Philadelphia and State of Pennsylvania. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, September 9, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain; Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


POTOMAC AQUEDUCT BRIDGE. A 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion of the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to the 
resolution of January 21, 1893, a ropork of the engineersin charge 
of the piers of the Aqueduct Bridge over the Potomac River; 
which was ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. DAVIS presented the following memorials of the Legis- 
lature of Minnesota; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 

A joint resolution relating to a canal between Lake Superior and the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


Whereas the usual rate of t 


don of hard coal from Buffalo to St. 
Paul by railway is 81.28 ton, and Duluth 


te the lakes) to unite 
Mississippi River at some feasible point in Minne- 
sota shall be found practicable it will greatly cheapen on, and 
promote the Loring § not only of Minnesota, but of the Ni west in gen- 
eral; 1 er the act of the ture of Minnesota of March 
9, 1875, nearly $3,000 were expended by the State in surveys of such a —.— 
but the result was not decisive; and whereas the Senate of the Uni 
States, at the first session of the last Co: adopted an amendment to 
the river and harbor bill, appropriating $10,000 for surveys to determine the 

- ty of such a c: but the same failed to be passed in the House: 

erefo 


re, 
Be it resolved by the Legistature of the State of Minnesota, That the Sena- 
tors and members of Congress from this State are hereby requested to use 
their best efforts to obtain an appropriation by Co: for a survey that 
will determine the practicability of a canal above bed; and that the 
secretary of state is hereby instructed to transmit acopy hereof to each of 
said Senators and members of Congress. 
Approved April 4, 1893. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, Department of State: 
I hereby 8 I have carefully co 
original now on file in this department, and that it is a true and correct 


itness my hand and the great seal of the State this Ist day of tem · 
ber, A. D. 1805 oes 
[SEAL] H. STOCKENSTROM, 
K Assistant Secretary of State. 
A joint resolution Congress to appropriate 000 for the improve- 
8 ver at the — — Baus Blaine Scott County, 


ment of the Minnesota 
Minn. 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota, the House of Representa- 
tives , That whereas the bo: of Belle Plaine, in the county of 
Scott and State of Minnesota, has by avote of 1 bulit a free-toll 
drawbridge across the Minnesota River within ite ; and whereas the con- 
sent of the National Government was obtained before said Minnesota River 

; and whereas the im of continuing the work of the 
improvementof the Minnesota River in the interest of cheap transportation 
isa matter of national interest; and whereasthere isa large amount of travel 
between the citizens of the United States carried on acrosa 

iron ; and whereas the anwar to said 
. imminent danger of being cut in by rea- 


son of the its F 
north of said bri thereby rendering d bridge useless to the public a 
large, and at this point the na tion of the Minnesota River it 


not made worthless, which would be a great caaan Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and 

they are hereby, requested to use all reasonable efforts to secure an appro- 
to be expended under the direction of the engineers of 
the United States, in such manner as to save to and for the public at large 
tres: toll tron bridge“ and the unimpaired navigation of 

the Minnesota River at this place. 

Belt further resolved, That the secretary of state be requested to senda 
copy of these resolutions and preamble to each of our Senators and Rsp 
resentatives in Congress. 

Approved Jan. 81, 1893. 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, Department of State: 


I hereby certify that I havo carefully compared the forego: with the 
original now on file in this department, and that it is 8 correot 
999 of the whole of the same. 

age hand and the great seal of the State this Ist day of Septem- 


ber, A. D. 
[SEAL] H. STOCKENSTRO: 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


A memorial to Congress, requesting an a priation for the of 
navigation from the foot of Big Stone taken the northern boundary 
of the State of Minnesota. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled; 

than fn 1 . the State of Minnesota, would re- 
spec’ y urgently Tenn at, 

Whereas Big Stone and verse Lakes and the Red River of the North 

in the great valley which extends from the northern bound- 

ary of the State to the foot of Big Stone Lake as to render their utilization 

for a waterway, at a comparatively small cost, both practical and feasible; 


Whereas . have shown the entire practicability of 
the project above f wed, and its immense advantages to the 
of western Minnesota and eastern Dakota are too obvious to need repetition; 
will tend to greatly cheapen 


ta and Dakota, and 
traffic with British 


Whereas the improvement contem) 
great iy aif in bufiding up and fosering international 
o 
orth America: ‘Wherefore, 
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Your memorialists respectfully 
tives in Congress to use all their 
romp sum to pc penser A commence the ha ip a construction, an to 

e suc apeeny an mpt action as will result in accomplishing 0 
jects herein set AA 5 N 
Approved April 8, 1893, 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, Department of State? 


u their Senators and Representa- 
2 Spproprinedon Of & 


I hereby ce that I have carefully com the foregoing with the 
original now on file in this es spacers and that it is a true and correct cop 
thereof, and of the whole of same. 

Witness my hand and the great seal of the State this ist day of Septem- 


ber, A. D. 1 

{SEAL.] H. STOCKENSTROM 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
A joint resolution to Congress relating to a survey for a reservoir system. 


Resolved, By the house of representatives of the State of Minnesota, the 
senate concurring, that the Congress of the United States be memo: 
to cause to be made an exhaustive survey of all the navigable and other con- 
siderable water courses, and the radices of such water courses within this 
State, to the end that the feasibility of a system of reservoirs shall be de- 
cided, if may be, and to determine the sites of such reservoirs, for the pur- 
ting the flow of the waters of any navigable or ere 

such wa 


ma utilized for purposes of tion, and other economic ends; and 
olved, That Con, be to appropriate the sum of 8250,000 to de- 

— 5 the expense of survey, and that as soon as practicable the survey 
be begun and under direction of the proper department to 


prosecu 
its consummation; and 

Resolved, That the Representatives of this State in Congress are hereby 

uested to introduce and use every endeavor to have passed a measure 

which shall secure the object of this memorial; and 

Resolved, That the governor of Minnesota be requested to forward a copy 
of this joint resolution to the President of the United Statesand to our Sen- 
ators and E eae gs in Congress. 

Approved April 10, 1893. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, Department of State: 

Ihereby certify that I have carefully compared the foregoing with the 
original now on file in this department, and that it isa true and correct copy 
thereof, and of the whole of the same. 


8 the great seal of the State this ist day ot Septem- 
LKA. H. STOCKENSTROM, 


Assistant Secretary of State. 


A joint resolution asking Con; to a 2 850, 000 for the improve- 

Saarin 15 the Blue Earth River, at the city of Mankato, Blue Earth 
unty. 

Be it resolved by the senate of the State of Minnesota, the house of representa- 


e 

tives concurring: 

That whereas the city of Mankato has, at great expense, built a free iron 
across the Blue Earth River within its limits; and 


isin ent danger of pog cut away by reason of the Blue Earth River 
its present bed and channel, and running east of said bridge, 


; and 
W of the present bed or channel of said river to the 
east of said bridge wo not only render the bridge useless to the Taug 


but would y endanger the homes and property of the ple living 
a aah ty thereof, and would be a great calamity to all concerned: 
erefore 


Beit resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and 
they are . to use all reasonable efforts to secure an 9 7 — 
ria tion of $50,000, to be expended under the direction of the engineers of the 
nited States, in such manner as to save to the public at large the use of 
tection of the homes and property of the citi- 
in the vicinity thereof. 


mgress. 
Approved March 27, 1893, 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, Department of State: 


I hereby certify that I have compared the foregoing with the original now 
on file in this de . tment, and that it is a true and correct copy thereof, and 


of the whole of the same. 

97% 11 hand and the great seal of the State, this Ist day of Septem- 
T, 5 
[SEAL] H. STOCKENSTROM, 


Assistant Secretary of State. 


Mr. DAVIS pronon a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Minnesota; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


The senate and house of representatives of the Legislature 65 Minnesota to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of United States at 
Washington, D. O., greeting: 

The thrilling scenes and horrors connected with the Indian massacre in 
1862 2 into history. Yet many who fought for their homes, friends, 
wives, children are still living. 

That your honorable body may understand the justice and con- 
sistency of this, our recommendation memorial,we herewith subjoin an 
extract from the report of Capt. George C. Whitcomb, commanding detach- 
ment at Forest City, in Meeker County, 16 miles from Acton, where thefirst 
killing by the Indians was perpetrated on Sunday, August 17, 1 In his re- 


were 5 But we were not napping, and made the best of a slow 
retreat to Forest City, 10 miles away. I knew evi foot of the ground, and 
halted whenever the presence of lakes and es ven our bein. 
our front. We h 


to- 
“I knew Crow’s scouts had dogged Strout's march that day to find where 
he camped. My better judgment told me (reasoning from what I had seen 
and the reports of scouts) there was something more than 300 of Crow's 
choisest warriors w could be congregated by him for an attack on Strout’s 
command that night. I knew that Crow was at Swede Grove in the after- 
noon, 10 miles from where Strout would camp. I know Crow to be a wary 


down. My best men had been in the saddle since 6 in the morning. 
men fell in for roll call. I called for three men to carry dispatches to Acton 
who were acquainted with the topography of the country. 

“Jesse Branham, jr., Albert H. Sperry, and Thomas Holmes stepped for- 
ward with alacrity. I ee the brave trio in charge of Branham, With in- 
structions to avoid the hard road and to keep on the open prairie, where the 
grass would give no sound of the horses’ feet. Full well I knew that at every 
22 on the traveled road Crow's satellites were waiting for messengers 

om me to Strout. A8 I put the package in Branham's hand, and took the 
hand ot the three brave ‘Paul Reveres,“ withaheartfelt goodby, I thought 
there was forty-nine chances them to one in their favor to get 
through in safety, Po I was proud of them, and I am må of them to-day. 
The ce they traveled was over 25 miles. The became cloudy as 
they neared the camp; the instinctof the horses kept the traſl. Adim camp- 
fire in the yard, beside which the tired, undisciplined guard lay sound 3 
in fancied security. They were aro Strout was called up, my 
read, the ammunition was examined and found as I told him. A detail was 
put to work fitting cartridges, acouncil was held, other guards 5 
and some slept; others not. Some slept their lastsleep. At oti 
the bugie ed to fall in, and Strout’s command started on the march for 
Forest ouy, Apan oy never reached. With Branham to guide 8 
the — fe ey’s Bluff. they stated, but in ten minutes hong J were attac: 
by 300 Indians, stri; tothe breechclout. Branham was shot through the 
body, a 1 through the left lung. Sperry's horse 
Was shot twiceunderhim. Holmes several hand-to-hand encounters, but 
8 charmed life, and came out of the fight more dead than alive. 
Sperry, and Holmes were within six rods of Strout’s camp a head 
a 05 


approach fell back, eleven on each sid 
served. The programme was to a Strout at 3 o'clock in the 8 
was to lead the attack on the north, Mic-aw-pan-eta on the eas 

on the south, and Bald Eagle, a renegade chief of Standing Buffa- 
lo’s band, on the west. Signals were given by hooting, in imitation of an 
owl, from the of tall trees, to show the localities of the leaders. Crow 
had the supervision of the attack. final 
and the harvest of 8 but the awful consequences were averted 
by the timely message by 
be the bravest of the brave.” 

We therefore deem it but justice that these men should be in some meas- 

ure rewarded for saving the lives of those 76 men at a risk to themselves, 
which seemingly could only be averted by their wearing 2 charmed life. 


They are all still 9 —.— but in in ut circumstances. Branham is La 
enfeebled, naturally by ha aS eld rifle musket-ball hurled throug! 
the most vital part of his A 

We therefore memorlalize ess, in the name and on behalf of the 


Congr 
house of re ntatives of the State of Minnesota, the senate concurring, 
that an appropriation of such a just and reasonable sum may be made as 
will enable those brave men to pass the remainder of their lives in a reason- 
able degree of comfort. and that they will neither be dependenton the charity 
of others nor want for the necessaries of life. 
Approved March 9, 1893. 
STATE oF MINNESOTA, Department of State: 


I hereby certify that I have carefully com the f ing with 
original Gow on Sle in’ this di . 


copy thereof and of the whole of the same. 

A parure hand and the great seal of the State, this Ist day of Septem- 
r, A. D. 
[SEAL] H. STOCKENSTROM, 


Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. DAVIS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Minnesota; which was referred to the Committee on Privileges 
Ee Elections and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
ows: 


A joint memorial of the senate and house of re tatives of the State 
of Minnesota recommending the election of United States Senators by 4 
popular yote. 

Whereas it is the sentiment of the people of the State of Minnesota that 
United States Senators be elected 5 A r vote; therefore, 

Resolved by the housa of representatives (the senate concurring), That o 
Senators and Representatives in Congress be instructed and reques 
to use their influence in securing such an amendment to the Constitution o 
the United States as will confer upon the electors of the several States the 
right to choose their Senators at general elections. 

esolved further, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to forward one copy of this memorial to each of our Senators and 

Representatives in Co: at as early a day as may be convenient. 
Approved, March 3, 1 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, Department of State: 

I hereby certify thatI have carefully compared the foregoing with the 
original now on file in this department, and that it is a true and correct copy 
thereof and of the whole of the same. 

Witness my hand and the great seal of the State this 1st day of Septem- 


ber, A. D. 1893. 
[SEAL] H. STOCKENSTROM, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. DAVIS presented a memorial of the Legislature of Min- 
nesota; which was referred to the Committee on Claims andor- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
Amemorial to the Congress of the United States relating to the claim of 
francis M. Kennedy. 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Whereas the military authorities of the United States, through the of- 
ficers in command of ‘the United States troops at Mankato, Minn., for the 


1893. 


8 of the Sioux In after their outbreak inthe year 186%, caused 
and stock to the value of to be taken from the farm of Francis M. 
ennedy, in the county of Nicollet, it being the opery of said Kennedy, 
for the support of s: aopa the said Kenni being then and for a long 
time thereafter e in the service of the United States as a volunteer for 
the sup; on o © rebellion with his command in the South, and by 
reason thereof unable to present or prosecute his claim for said 3 
Now, therefore, your memorialists, the LORNAS of the State of — 
nesota, would most respectfully represent urge 5 the Congress ot the 
United States to apeedity make anappropriation of sum forthe payment 
of said claim. 
Approved, April 11, 1893. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, Department of State: 
I hereby ce: that I have carefully compared the foregoing with the 
now on file in this department, and that it is a true and correct copy 


thereof and of the whole of the same. 
hand and the great seal of the State this Ist day of Septem- 


ber, A. D. 1 
[SEAL] H. STOCKENSTROM, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
Mr, QUAY presented a memorial of Local Assembly, No. 15, 


Knights of Labor, of Scranton, Pa., ee against the 
unconditional repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, and 
praying for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PALMER presented a petition of citizens of Sparta, Ill., 
praying for the unconditional re of the so-called Sherman 
silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BERRY presented a petition of Pleasant Dale Farmers’ 
Alliance, of Ozark, Ark., praying that Congress authorize the 
issue of an increased amount of currency; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of citizens of Omaha, 
Nebr., praying for the unconditional repeal of the noes poria 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Saline 
County, Nebr., praying for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 
16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New Haven, Conn., praying for the immediate Fapsal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the Chicago German An- 
nual Conference of the Met. pe a oe Church, held at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., representing over 8, church members, praying 
for the immediate repeal of the so-called 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 879) granting a pension to 
Josephine F. Kelton, widow of Brig. Gen. John C. Kelton, late 
adjutant-general United States Army, deceased; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 880) granting a pension to Mary 
Taffe; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying 8 referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

r. VIS introduced a bill (S. 881) for the relief of Richard 
W. Johnson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 882) granting a pension to 
Frances Corse, widow of Gen. John M. Corse; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill 155 883) to repeal setions 1 
and 2 of the act of Congress approved June 9, 1879,“ To provide 
for the exchange of coins for lawful money of the United States 
under certain circumstances, and to makesuch coinsa legal ten- 
der in all sums not exceeding $10, and for other purposes; which 
yar read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

ance. 

Mr. SHOUP (by request) introduced a bill (S. 884) to au- 
thorize the construction and operation of an electric railroad 
within the Yellowstone National Park, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Territories. 


Geary Chinese law; 
Tkolations. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. HOAR, it was 
Ordered, That Thomas J. O’Roark be permitted to withdraw from the files 
of the Senate all papers relating to his case. 


DISTRICT CORPORATIONS, 
Mr. ALDRICH submitted the 1 which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Corporations in the District of Colum- 
bia is hereby authorized and directed to continue the investigation provided 
for in a resolution of the Senate adopted July 27, 1892, with all the powers 
and authority conferred by said resolution. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 
On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, it was 


Ordered, That Mr. CAREY be excused from further service upon the Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations. 
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Mr. PROCTOR was, on his own motion, excused from further 
service on the Select Committee to Investigate the Condition of 
the Potomac River Front of Washington. 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, it was 

Ordered, That the vacancies on the several committees of the Senate be 
filled by the Vice-President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. PERKINS a member 
of the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the Committee on Fisheries, 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Committee on Indian Dep- 
redations, and the Select Committee to Investigate the Condition 
of the Potomac River Front of Washington. 

He also appointed Mr. QuAY a member of the Committee on 
Pensions, and Mr, CAREY a member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. R. 17) providing for the erection of a 
ee building for the storage of documents for the use of the 

nate. 


TRANSACTIONS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. PEFFER. If the order for concurrent and other resolu- 
tions has been completed, there is a resolution coming over from 
ee 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution submitted yesterday by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER], which will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, directed to 
inform the Senate— 

First. Whether at any time or times, and when and how long, within three 
months last past, the national banks, or any of them, in the cities of Boston, 


New York, and phia, failed to keep and maintain their bank reserves 
as required by law. 


Second. In case it appears that said banks, or any of them, did so fail, dur- 
ing the time above-mentioned, to keep and tain their lawful reserv: 
what was the amount of reserves on d in the banks sey „and whai 
was the amount 7 by law in each case to be kept on the days follow - 
ing—namely: July 31, py. boa 10, August 20, August 31, and September 8. 

Third, Whether at any e or times, and when and how long, within said 
period of three months, the said banks, or any of them, failed or refused to 
pay checks or drafts of their depositors on demand in currency. 

ourth. In case it appears that such checks and drafts of bn sore were 
not ey paid in currency, what disposition was made of them. 

Fifth. In case it appears that said checks and drafts were sed thro 
bank cl houses and d in clearing-house certificates, whether 
banks, or any of them, had asked or received authority from the Treasury 
Department for making such payments of checks and drafts in clearing- 
house certificates or by what authority of law it was done or permitted. 

Sixth. Whether the asury Department or and what officer thereof 
is officially connected with the New York bank clearing house, and if such 
connectiun does exist, what is the object and purpose thereof, and by what 
authority of law orregulation of the Department was such connection made 
and is maintained. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I understand this resolution was placed 
upon the Calendar. Is the motion before the Senate to proceed 
to the consideration of the resolution, and to take it from the 
Calendar? If so, I wish to state that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES] has given notice to the Senate on several occa- 
sions that it is his desire to proceed immediately, after the com- 
pletion of morning business, with House bill No. 1. 

Mr. PEFFER. This is morning business. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I understand that the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TELLER] is to address the Senate this morning upon 
that measure. Certainly this resolution will give rise to consid- 
erable debate in the Senate; and being upon the Calendar it 
would seem as though it would be very wise to leave it therefor 
the present. 

Mr. BERRY. It is not on the Calendar. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the motion is to take it from the Cal- 
endar, then I understand the question. 

Mr. MORGAN. The resolution is not on the Calendar. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Task the Chair to state the position of 
the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was unable to hear the 
question of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The question is simply whether the mo- 
tion is to take the resolution from the Calendar or whether 
unanimous consent has been given for its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that the resolution comes over from yester- 
day as a part of the morning business. It is not on the Calen- 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Is it not the practice of the Senate that 
such resolutions,after having gone over one day, shall take their 
place upon the Calendar? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that the resolution was introduced yester- 
day by the Senator from Kansas. Objection being made to its 
present consideration, it went over under the rule, aud it comes 
up this morning. 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I was mistaken. 
Mr. PEFFER. And, Mr. President, I desire to be heard upon 


it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I supposed it was the resolution the Sen- 
ator from Kansas offered some days ago, which the Senator from 
Indiana moved to refer to the Finance Committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There has been no motion of that 
kind made concerning the pending resolution. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I move then that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Kansas was on the floor. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well; he may to this motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair willstate that he recog- 
nized the Senator from New Jersey for an inquiry after the 
Senator from Kansas had been recognized by the Chair upon the 
resolution. The Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, for the further information of 
the Senator from New Jersey I will state that the resolution to 
which he referred and which is now giving himso much concern 
was dis of ten days ago. After a discussion of an hour and 
a half during the morning hour one day, it went to the Calendar 
under the rule. It was taken up within a day or two after that 
time, on my motion, and upon the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana it was referred to the Committee on Finance, where it 
now sleeps the sleep of all such resolutions. Hence this one. 

Mr. President, in 2 for the information contained in this 
resolution I do it not at all in ill feeling toward the banks of 
this country nor toward the bankers, but because, as I expect 
to show within the few minutes that I shall occupy the attention 
of the Senate, the national banks are the pets of the Government. 
They have been so ever since 1873. They were established in the 
beginning for the purpose of providing a national currency for 
the people, as will be seen by reference to the enacting clause 
of the act of February 25, 1863. I call the attention of Senators 
particularly to the titie of the act: 

An act to provide a national currency. 
To provide a national currency,” a currency for the people, 


The ob; of Congress at that time was to establish a system of 
national banking, a system of ing to be under the care and 
supervision of the General Government to act as the people's 


agent in diffusing a national currency among the people. 

Senators will remember that atthe same time,and in the same 
act, I believe, a tax of 10 percent waslevied upon all State-bank 
issues, the intention being to get rid of State bank institutions, 
and to establish in their place a national system. 

Viewing the subject in that light, the national banks of the 
country are Government agencies. They were made so by law 
for many distinct purposes. That being conceded, because it is 
the law, it is theriaht of Congress, of either one of the branches 
of Congress, itis the right of any member of the Senate or of the 
House of Representatives, to ask for information at any time in 
a tful manner concerning the conduct of these institutions 
which the people have provided under the surveillance of the 


Government. And in asking this information I doso in the pub- 


lic interest, in order that the Senate may be informed concerning 
the condition of the banks during the last three months, and that 
the people of the country may have the information, so that if 
there be any change needed, any improvement to be suggested, 
any revision or modification of the system, it may be done orderly 
and upon the official statement of the proper officer. 

Ihave said that the national banks are the pets of the Govern- 
ment. WhatI mean by that is that Congress has repeatedly 
winked at open violations of the law establishing these banks. 
In repeated instances the banks have expanded and have with- 
drawnor contracted their circulation. They have not only done 
that, but they have defied the lawin the matter of reducing their 
reserves below the lawful limit, without any authority from Con- 
gress, and without any authority, I assume, from the Secretary 
of the Treasury,and that is one of the matters inquired aboutin 
the pending resolution. In addition to that, they have with- 
drawn their circulation at a time when the coinage laws of the 
Government were being only half enforced. They have issued 
clearing-house certificates to take the place of money. They 
have compelled their depositors, under the most distressing cir- 
cumstances, toacceptsecurities that the bank officers themselves 
saw proper to placein their vaults in place of the lawful reserves 
provided by law; and the whole country, and the business of the 
whole country, is placed at the mercy of these institutions. It 
is time, Mr. President, it is high time, that the people under- 
stand all about this matter. 

It was 5 assumed upon the part of the Congress 
of the pope at the time this banking institution was estab- 
lished that the bankers would have patriotism enough to follow 
the law at least and to carry out the wishes of PORO le when 
the banks were established—thatis to say, to provide in reality 
a currency for the people, a national currency, and to give it to 
them as fast as it was needed. But I think in a little time I 


and 


shall be able to show that the patrioiism of a money-changer is 
measured by his gains in usury. When the bonds of the coun- 
try went toa premium along in 1879 and 1880 and 1881, the 
banks, instead of following the law, instead of carrying out the 
wishes of the le when 8 established, withdrew their 
bonds from de tand sold them in the open market, because 
they could reap a profit from them, and concluded to bank upon 
the money of their depositors instead of their own. 

If you will refer to the report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1890, at page 369, you will find a reference to this sub- 
13 I read from page 369 of the report of the Comptroller for 


The deposits of a national bank are nowits principal source of profit. 
Originally they realized a profit upon circulation as well as deposits, The 
high rate of premium commanded in the market by the interest-bearing 
bonds of the United States, which are required to be deposited by these 
banks as security for their circulation, has rendered the issue of circulating 
notes in most localities unprofitable. 

Hence national banks now orga: issus only so much of circulation 
as is Seats pee under the law. They are fully cognizant of the fact that no 
—.— be realized on account of the right to issue notes, and proceed in 
. mainly because of the gain to result by reason of de- 


Then the report goes on: 

It is curious to note how steadily the relative proportion of deposits to 
capital has increased from year to 75 and how close a relation the in- 
creased gain by reason ot au ted de 
D; is illustrated by noting the e 
all national 


reason of note issues. 
ts d 


During this 
tal stock shows an increase of 827,089,839, equal to 61 per cen 


con 
I read from this report in order to show that the reliance of 
the country upon the patriotism of the bankers, their good will 
towards the 2 and their disposition to serve the people 
faithfully and according to law is laced; that at the first 
opportunity, when, by reason of the high premium, they could 
make alarge profit 8 their bonds they did so; and 
then, 8 upon the popularity which the national system 

aye to their business, and the protection which the people un- 

erstood to be derived from the public surveillance of these in- 
stitutions, they immediately withdrew their bonds from deposit, 
dropping down to the limit which the law allowed, and contin- 
ued to bank upon the increased deposits of their customers. The 
N proceeds in the last paragraph of his article on this 
subject: 


It is true, beyond controversy, that the national system is admirably 
adapted to the most thorough and complete utilization of the present sup- 
ply of money, and all good citizens. y those who are hon 


of the opinion that t supply is inadequate to the demands of b 


oe i ated — 5 9 5 . 
successful o on when no opponent is able to suggest any agenc: 
adapted to an eq y efficient anig : í sd 
By reference to 5 of the little volume entitled The Na- 
tional Bank Act, which was prepared under the authority of the 
Treasury Department in 1890, it will be seen that section 324 of 
the Revised Statutes provides: 
There shall be in the Department of the 
the execution of all laws passed by 
lation of a national curr: United States bonds; the chief 
officer of which bureau shall be called the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
shall perform his duties under the general direction of the Secretary of the 


Treasury. 

The duties of this officer are very plainly defined in the law. 
It is made his business to see that the law is faithfully executed. 
Heis as muchcharged with seeing that the banking businessof the 
country is properly conducted, and according to law, as the cap- 
tain of a company during a war is charged with responsibility 
for the conduct of that dr He is an officer specially ap- 

ointed, specially provided to look after the condition of the 
anks in the interest of the people who created them. 

By turning to page 25, which recites section 5191 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, we find that: 

E national banking association in either of the following cities: Al- 
bany, Baltimore, Boston— 

Boston is named in the resolution I have offered— 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, Milwaukee, New Or- 
leans, New York— 

Another city named in the resolution— 

Philadelphia 
Another city named 


Pittsburg, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Washington shall at all times 
have on hand in lawful money of the United States an amount equal to at 
aggregate amount of its notes in circulation and 


a bureau charged with 
rela to the issue and — 


least 25 per centum ot the 


its d. ts; and e other association shall at all times have on hand in 
la money of the United States an amount equal to at least 15 per centum 
of te amount of its notes in circulation and of its deposts. 


aggrega 
Whenever the lawful money of any association in any of the cities named 
shall be below the amount of 25 per centum of its circulation and deposits, 
and whenever the lawful money of any other association shall be below 18 
per centum of its circulation and deposits, such association shall not in- 
crease its liabilities by — aay 74 new loans or discounts otherwise than 
by discounting or purchasing bills of exchange payable at sight, nor make 


1893. 
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gai em 81 — ee 3 eteoulateon Mg deposits and! itslaw- 

money of the United States, has been restored. And Comptroller of 
the Currency may notify any association, whose lawful-money reserve shall 
be below the amount above required to be kept on hand, to make such 
reserve; and if such association shali fail for th ter sgo to 
gurrence of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, appoint a rece iver to wind ap tie 
Snaar the association, as provided 1 section 

Mr. President, I submit that there would be no sensein a pro- 
vision of this kind, if it were not understood and specially pro- 
vided in the law that the Comptroller of the Currency ook 
after these very matters. It is his business to know every day, 
every week, every month, what is the actual condition of all the 
national banks in the country, and every one of them. I under- 
stand very well that it would be practically impossible that he 
should have personal knowledge in every individual case. It is 
made the business of the Comptroller of the Currency whenever 
any of the banks have reduced their reserves below the legal 
limit, to see that a new policy is adopted immediately. He may 
give notice as to when and how the reserves may be supplied, 
and if, within thirty days from the notice, the reserves are not 
made good according to law, it is his business to close the banks 
and appoint a receiver to wind up their affairs. 

The amount of money which was actually withdrawn from cir- 
culation by the national banks from 1884 to 1890 is stated in the 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1891, at pages 44 
and 45. The statement is arranged in separate paragraphs, one 
for each of the years mentioned. 

From October 31, 1883, to the same date in 1 the net de- 
crease in the national-bank circulation was $24,170,676; from the 
same date in 1884 to the same date in 1885, the net decrease in 
circulation was $15,545,461; between the same dates from 1885 
to 1886, the net decrease of circulation was 256,593,533; between 
the same dates in 1886 and 1887, the net decrease was $50,495,589; 
between the same dates in 1887 and 1888, the net decrease was 
$16,348,739; between the same dates in 1888 and 1889, the net de- 
creise was $22,159,043; between the same dates in 1889 and 1890, 
ren a decrease was $5,248,549, making a grand total of $191,- 

990, 

There is no reason given for this withdrawal of currency. 
While it was not strictly a violation of law, it was a violation of 
public confidence. If there is any such thing as, when an indi- 
vidual or a corporation assumes to do ess under an act of 
Congress, there is a contract obligation implied or involved, 
there certainly was such a contract obligation involved in the 
acceptance by the banks of the provision of law that they would 
not withdraw their circulation unless the public interest de- 
manded it, but that they would increase their circulation from 
time to time as public interests might require. Instead of that, 
we find in the period from 1884 to 1890, six years, that $191,000,- 
000, in round numbers, was withdrawn wrongfully, I say, without 
any reasonable excuse either in morals or law. ere was noth- 
ing to excuse it except organized avarice. 

But during the time when this contraction of circulation was 
going on new banks were being established from 

oing upon the minimum, Legge, er ap enough of circulation 
70 secure a national charter, w. they might have increased 
their circulation to an aggregate of nearly 8800, 000, 000. 

By referring to the report of the 8 of the Currency 
for 1890, at © 399, we find just how t rformance was con- 
ducted. I read from a paragraph at the bottom of page 399 of 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1890: 

Of the 3,540 banks, have a capital not exceeding $150,000 nor less than 
$50,000 each, which is the lowest amount bank in the system may have, 
the 8 amounting to 208. 700. 900. Ther 981 have a 
capital of over 000 each, the aggregate amounting to Mil, 

I ask especial attention to the next sentence: 

If an amount of bonds equal to the total capital were deposited to secure 
circulation, the whole body of banks might ha 


ve a circulation amounting to 
$585, 402,512, or $494,279,658 more than the present minimum. 


The table in the appendix shows how this distribution was ef- 
fected as to the States. While the capital of the national bank- 
ing institutions at that time justified their putting ont among 
the people a circulation of $494,000,000, in round numbers, more 


than they then had 1 truth; and in fact, during the six years 
8 the date of this report; they had actually withdrawn 
m circulation 8191, 000, 000. 


Mr. President, there isa great difference between the withhold- 


ear to year, 


Drawing the difference between this withholding of money to 
which the people were entitled and the withdrawing of money 
which they actually had in their hands, the difference amounts 
to almost a crime, certainly toa stupendous wrong thatno future 
conduct can possibly condone. 

If the banks during the period to which I have referred had 
continued to increase their circulation from year to year as fast 
as they had done between the years 1878 and 1882, at the rate of 
about $8,500,000 or $9,000,000 a month, we should have had, in 
addition to their regular circulation, an increase of nearly $100,- 
000,000; but instead of increasing their circulation as the public 
interest really demanded, they pro d to, and they did actly. 
withdraw nearly $200,000,000 of the people’s money away from 
them. I do not know how to characterize a proceeding of that 
kind with sufficient force to show its enormity tothe people; but 
Ican refer to what has taken place in the depreciation of our 
propery values as one of the results from this nefarious proceed- 

upon the part of the banks and bankers of the United States. 

sides all this, our Government officials have been in the 
habit of lending—if that is the proper term; 5 it is not — 
but of depositing with a number of national eats, Sts 
the country a large amount of public funds, money w. be- 
longs to the people, and permitting the banks to use it without 
any interest charge whatever upon their part, and permitting 
them to lend it to the people at whatever rate of interest they 
could secure. : 

In 1887, if my memory serves me—and I only quote from mem- 
ory—the amount of public money which was then deposited in 
these yet banks, as they were termed at the time, amounted to 
about $61,000,000; but in order that I may be correct about it, I 
go to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1890, at 
page 41, and I see at that time— 

The amount of public moneys held by national-bank de taries, includ- 
ing those to credit of the Treasurer’s general account and disbursing officer's 
b ces, on March 1, 1889, was #48,818,901.63. | 

During the campaign of 1888, as we remember very well, at- 
tention was called particularly upon the part of one of the politi- 
cal parties to this condition of things, overlooking the fact that 
they themselves had been responsible for it, thatalarge amount 
of money at that time was deposited in the national banks, with- 
out any charge upon the part of the Government, amounting to 
sixty or sixty-one million dollars in round numbers. The peo- 
pe complained aboutit, and when the next Administration came 

to power the funds were gradually withdrawn, so thatin 1889, 
two years later, the amount had drop to the sum which I 
have just read, $48,000,000 in round numbers, 

These facts show usthat the national banks of the country are 
exercising a wonderful and marvelous power over the business 
interests of the people. There is no one power inChristendom, 
Mr. President, which has the same leverage upon the labor and 
the property and the sweat and the blood of the people as have 
the banking institutions. The small banks throughout the 
country, such as we have in the small cities and towns in the 
West and South, are not responsible for the condition of things 
to which I refer any more than are any of the thousand and 
more small railway lines responsible for the management of the 
railway system of the country. The railway business of the 
United States is controlled by a half-dozen men. It was said ten 
years ago in a report to this body by a committee, at the head 
of which stood the late Secretary Windom, that four men prac- 
tically controlled not only the transportation interests of the 
country but the legislation concerning it as well. 

Soin this banking business, while itis true that the small banks, 
those which are doing the most good and the least harm, are in 
no sense responsible for the condition of the banking system of 
the country in general, and especially in the large cities, it is 
true. that the banks in Boston, in New York, and in Philadel- 
phia are responsible for it, and that those banking institutions 
are largely under the control of afew men, not to exceed adozen, 
and that they are eagaged in speculation in Wall street. When 
we trace all these converging lines from the little banks of the 
country to their starting point, we find them coming like the 
3 of a wheel to the hub, and the hub is in the space east of 

ə Alleghany Mountains. The financial system of the country 
revolves around the center at that pomi and the financial man- 
agement of the affairs of New York City are infimately ee 


ing of money which ht be put into circulation, and the with- | ated with a similar system on the other side of the 
drawing of money which is actually incirculation. It happened, | We can not separate the bond between them and have them both 
during the operation of the Bland-Allison act, that while the | live any more than you could have had the Siamese twins live 


8 Department was authorized to purchase 84,000, 000 
worth of silver every month, to coin it into legal-tender dollars, 
and pay them out as other moneys, as matter of fact the Secre- 
na refused to purchase more than $2,090,060 worth a month, 
and that he did not give out except in the form of silver certifi- 

tes, when bigs 4 were really forced out of the Administration 
ty the clamor of the people. 


after cutting the cord which bound them together. 

The whole financial system of the ci world is one great_ 
concentrated power, which has its tentacles spread out over the 
business of the people in all directions. So great has it become 
that in European nations—and you may even go into some of the 
Asiatic countries and into the islands of the sea, and into South 


America, Central America, Mexico, Canada, and the United 
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States of America, and you will find that one-half of the lands 
that are now devoted to agriculture are under mortgage to this 
same power for more than they would sell for in the open mar- 
ket. Our railways, our municipalities, our State governments, 
and every organized institution which may issue bonds are in- 
debted to this sume encroaching power; and in the United States 
it is represented by the national banking institution, which is 
the simple outgrowth and child of this organized greed, that 
first showed itself in the history of the United States in 1861, at 
the time when the poor men of the country were offering their 
bodies a living sacrifice upon the altar of their country. While 
the boys in blue were marching at the bugle call over bloody 
fields in the South, these men, who now have the country and its 
industries by the throat, were establishing a system of banking 
by which this very power should be secured, and it was secured. 

It is time now, I repeat, Mr. President, that the people un- 
derstand this thing. 

The banks have used the popularity of the national system in 
order to increase their power. Not only do they withdraw their 
circulation at their own sweet will and pleasure, but they use 
3 for money and compel the people to accept them as 

T call attention to page 381 of the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for 1890,from which it will be seen that in 1871 
an estimate was made by the Comptroller of the Currency as to 
what pro rtion of specie and paper in the formof notes, checks, 
bills, drafts, etc., were used, and it appeared that upon a 8 
ular day 815 7,000,000 were received over the counters of fifty- 
two banks, and of that amount $19,370,000, or 12 per cent, was 
in cash, and 88 per cent of that amount, representing every 
grade of business, was in checks, drafts, and commercial bills 
which is about $137,000,000 during that day which had passed 
over the counters of the banks in the shape of substitutes for 
money, which were not money in any sense, and which could not 
have been used for the purposes of money. 

This shows that not only in the advancing stages of civiliza- 
tion we ars growing to where we must use our own individual 
paper in the place of money, but it shows the power of the banks 
over the common people. Every one of these $137,000,000 rep- 
resented by paper, every note, every check, every draft, every 
bill, represented money, represented hard labor, represented 
profits upon toil; but we find it passing through the banks in the 
proportion of 12 per cent cash and 88 per cent substitutes for 
cash. On the next e a report is given of another effort of 
the same kind, which was in July, 1889, and it appears that: 


The total receipts of the 3,364 banks on July | last were #421,824,726. Of this 
sum $3,726,605, was in gua coin, $1,352,447 in silver coin, $6,427,978 in gold 
certificates, $6,442,638 in silver Treasury certiticates, $7,881, in 
legal-tender Treasury notes, — in national-bank notes, $520,000 in 
United States certiticates of deposit for legal-tender notes; $189,408,708 in 
checks, drafts, certificates of de at and bills of exchange; $4,391,177 in 
erie geet certificates, 8194, 200. 203 in exchanges for cl -houses, and 
82,138,022 in miscellaneous items not classified. 

Of the total receipts on that day .89 per cent was in gold coin, .32 per cent 
in silver coin, 1.52 per cent in gold certificates, 1.53 per cent in silver certifi- 
cates, 1.87 per cent in legal-tender notes, 1.25 per cent in national-bank notes, 
12 cent in United States certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes, 
44.90 per cent in checks, drafts, and bills of exc ge, 1.04 per cent in clear- 

-house certificates, and 46.56 per cent in exchanges for clearing-houses, 
uding miscellaneous items. 

It will thus appear that of the total receipts, 7.50 per cent was in coin and 
paper money, and the remainder, 92.50 per cent, consisted of checks, drafts, 

is of exchange, etc.. in whichis included exchanges for the clearing houses, 
cl house certificates, and miscellaneous items. 

For the transactions of the two days, by consolidating the several items 
into two classes, we find that 8.96 per cent was in cash and 91.04 per cent in 
checks, drafts, and other substitutes for money. 


Mr. President, if the people were required to make up the dif- 
ference between the cash and these substitutes for money, what 
a vast amount of money would be required! Who is willing to 
say that it would not be infinitely better for the people, better 
for the country, better for all our industrial interests, and es- 

ally better for the poor people who need money constantly 

or use in their little daily transactions if they had money to use 

instead of paper? It would be better, far better that all this 
business, except only where it relates to large amounts, were 
done in actual cash, as it was done when we were boys. It would 
be better that it should be done for two reasons: first, that there 
would be a greater amount of money in the country and the peo- 
le would get the benefit of it; and second, that it would keep 

e — of the banking institutions of the country off of the 
people. 

The amount of money which s through the bank clear- 
ing-houses is almost incalculable, and the vast amount of ex- 
change done by the banks amongst themselves and for their 

customers is inconceivably large. That part of it to which I 
have last referred, the exchanges between banks, is a class of 
transactions which ought to be done with the bank paper. It 
is much more convenient and the oa a good deal less. 

The banks have been permitted all through their history, es- 


pecially beginning with 1882 and from that time on down to the 


present—yes, Mr. President, I will go back to 1873, when this 
vicious custom began, and say that the banks have been permite 
ted by the executive officers to openly violate the lawin repeated 
instances, by the substitution of their own paper for the money 
of the people. They are permitted to retire their bank bills, 
and when by their own act hard times come, when the circula- 
tion of the country is limited and there is a currency famine, 
then they are permitted to issue clearing-house certificates, to 
deny payment of their depositors’ checks, and compel the coun- 
try to rely upon the securities that the banks themselves see 
proper to take as their own security. 

I will give you a little history of this clearing-house certifi- 
cate business. Ithas been stated upon the floor of the Senate 
within the last ten days, perhaps twenty times, that the banks is- 
sued clearing-house certificates in 1873, in 1884, in 1890, in 1893, 
and perhaps at other times. That they are issued without au- 
thority of law I assume, for I have not yet had any act of Con- 
gress or any regulation of the Department pointed out to me 
while making this charge. Hence in the resolution which is 
now pending I ask by what authority this is done, if it is done. 
No one denies that it has been done. Now, I ask by what au- 
thority of law or regulation or rule of the Department? 

By referring to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1891, at p es 12 to 15,this whole matter is laid bare. It appears 
that in 1873 the business was begun. Iwill only read a portion of 
this and ask leave to have the remainder incorporated with my 
remarks. I will give the substance of it all. In the first place, 
clearing-house certificates were authorized by the banking houses 
themselves, not by law. There is no assumption that there is 
any provision of law authorizing it, but it was done by the binks 
themselves. Here isa resolution adopted September 24, 1873, as 
amended October 18, 1873, by the Banking Association of Phila- 
delphia: 

For the purpose of enab 
ing-House Association, to 
manufacturing community— 

Mr. President, I pause long enough to let that idea rest upon 
the Senate, that for the purpose of enabling the manufacturing 
and the mercantile community to transact their business more 
comfortably and with greater ease and facility, clearing-house ' 
certificates shall be issued by the banks in place of money. The 
law requires them to keep within their vaults a specified reserve 
upon which they may draw in time of need. Their reserves were 
wasting away without authority of law. Then they proposed to 
issue certificates in order to assist the mercantile and manufac- 
turing community. This is another point showing the tremen- 
dous power the banks have over the interests of the people. 
Philadelphia is a manufacturing city. Take away the manufac- 
turers and the merchants of Philadelphia and you have but very 
few people left; and they are all placed at the mercy of this bank- 
ing association. - Now, I will read the whole paragraph and one 
or two others for the information of the Senate: 


For the purpose of enabling the banks, members of the Philadelphia Clear- 
ing-House Association, to afford proper assistance to the mercantile and 
manufacturing community, and also to facilitate the interbank settlements 
resulting from their daily exchanges, we, the undersigned, do bind ourselves 
by the following eement on the part of our 8 ive banks, viz: 

First. That the clearing-house committee be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to issue to any bank, member of the association, loan certificates bear- 
ing 6 per cent interest on the deposits of bills receivable and other securit 
55 foon —.— Sot and to such percentage thereof as may in their judgment! 

visable. 


Now they go on to tell how these certificates may be used: 

These certificates may be used in settlement of balances at the clearing 
house, and they shall be received by creditor banks in the same propor- 
tion as they bear to the aggregate amount of the debtor balances paid at the 
clearing house. The interest that may accrue upon these certificates shall 
= eee ene monthly among the banks which shall have held them during 

That was the beginning of this clearing-house business so far 
as the national banks were concerned. 

On the llth day of November, 1890, the Boston Clearing- 
House Association adopted a similar resolution and also adopted 
a form of a certificate, and on the 12th day of November, 1890, 
the amount of certificates outstanding according to their face 
value was $16,645,000. On the 17th day of November the Clear- 
ing-House Association of New York adopted a similar resolu- 
tion, and about the same time the Clearing-House Association 
of the city of Philadelphia adopted a similar resolution. These 
resolutions are all found on the pages to which I have referred, 


from the twelfth to the fifteenth pages. 
CLEARING-HOUSE LOAN CERTIFICATES, 
The effect of a eral monetary stringency is felt first and most serious! 
by banks focated in the r of the reserve cities. Whenever financial ab 
fairs are in a normal condition the surplus’ funds of the local banks find 
their way to the vaults of their corr mdent banks located in the greatcen- 
ters of business activity. This is undoubtedly due in part to the fact that 
these deposits may be made available for lawful money reserve, and that a 
small rate of interestis, as a rule, paid upon bank balances by associations in 
the I cities, and to the further fact that the maintenance of a good bal- 
ance with their city correspondents strengthens the claim of the interior 


the banks, members of the Philadelphia Clear- 
ord proper assistance to the mercantile and 
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banks upon the former for rediscounts when the temporary condition of re- 
dundancy passes away and the increased demand for money is greater than 
the interior banks from their resources can conveniently supply. 

Thus it results that the wants of a continentin case of general depression 
are at last brought through various channels of business activity, by way 
8 or loans, to 4 7 o the t 9 ci vor — 
relief, and they are en n such a form, in many cases, as to preclude 

0 7 fisat, is tobe avoided. 


At a meeting of the New York Cle: -House Association, on the 11th day 
of November, 1890, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair, of which the 
chairman be one, to receive from banks members of the association 
bills receivable and other securities, to be approved — 95 said committee, who 
shall be authorized to issue therefor, to such depositing banks, loan certifi- 
cates bearirg interest at 6 per cent per annum, and in addition thereto a 
commission of one-quarter of 1 cent for every thirty days such certificates 
shall remain unpaid, and such loan certificates shall not be in excess of 75 
per cent of the market value of the securities of billsreceivable so deposited, 
and such certificates shall be received and paid in settlement of balances at 
the clear house.“ 


tg th 8 a committee Gd ~~. vas Spee ess ane? 
ceeded, upon deposit of proper securities, ue to app s loan 
— in the following Torm: K 

No. k 20,000 


Loan committee of the New York . Association, New York, 
. 
has deposited with this committee se- 
curities in accordance with the edings of a meeting of the association 
held November 11, 1890, upon which this certificate is issued. This certifi- 
cate will be received in payment of balances at the clearing house for the 
sum of renty thousand dollars from any member of the Clearing-House 
ation, 

On the surrender of this certificate by the depositing bank above named 
the committee will indorse the amount as a payment on the obligation of 
said bank held by them, and surrender a proportionate share of the collate- 
5 held therefor. 


This certifies that the 


Committee. 
These certificates were, by unaulmous agreement upon the part of the clear- 
ing-house banks, accepted in lieu of money in the settlement of clearing- 
house balances. 
In order to provide for the retirement of these securities in case the collat- 
erals pledged were found insufficient, the several boards of directors ot the 
ted banks were requested to, and did, pass a resolution in the follow- 
ing 


form: 

“Resolved, That any loss resulting from the issue of loan certificates shall be 
borne by the banks comprising the Clearing-House Association pro rata of 
capital and surplus, and this resolution s be ratified by the boards of the 
respective banks, members of the association, and a certified copy of such 
consent delivered to the chairman of the loan co; ttee.“ 

his committee, acting under the jag beet Aer pret by the above resolu- 
tion, issued to the associated banks loan certificates egating $16,645,000, 
The first issue was made November 12, 1890, and the entire issue was retired 
on February 7, 1891. The largest amount outstanding at any one time was 
815.205, 000, on the 13th of December, 1890. 

On the 17th of November, 1890, similar proceedings were had by the Bos- 
ton Clearing-House Association. On that day, at a meeting of the associa- 
tion, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair, of which 
committee the chairman shall also bea member, to receive from banks,mem- 
bers of the association, bills receivable and other securities, to be approved 
by said committee, who shall be authorized to issue therefor, to such depos- 
— 9 banks, loan certificates bearing interest at 7.3 per cent per annum, and 
such loan certificate shall not be in excess of 75 per cent of the market value 
of the securities or bills receivable so deposited, and such certificates shall 
be received and paid in settlement of balances at the clearing house.” 

It is observed also that the ultimate payment of the certificates, in case 
the pledged collaterals proved to be insufficient, was provided for through 


the ratification, by the boards of directors of the respective banks, of the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by the Boston Clearing-House Association at the 
meeting above noted: 


“Resolved, That any loss arising from the issue of loan certificates shal? be 
borne by the banks comprising the Clearing-House Association pro rata, ac- 
cording to the average daily amount which each bank shall have sent to the 
cle -house during the year. It was also voted that this reso- 
lution shall be ratified by the boards of directors of the respective banks, 
members of the association, and a certified copy of such consent delivered to 
the chairman of the loan committee.“ 

2 Es form of the loan certificates issued under the resolution alluded to is as 
‘ollows: 

“No, $5,000. 

oa committee of the Boston Clearing-House Association. Boston. 


89- 
E This certifies that the has deposited with this committee 
= securities in accordance with the proceedings of a meeting of the associ- 
8 ation held November 17, 1890, upon which this certificate is issued. 

nis certificate will be received in payment of balances at the cl 
house for the sum of five thousand dollars from any member of the Clear- 
ing-House Association. 

surrender of this certificate by the depositing bank above named, 
the committee will indorse the amount as a payment on the obligation of 
said bank held by them, and surrender a proportionate share of the col- 
ee securities held therefor. 


: 
2 ee, 


LOE 
Committee,” 

When a bank applied for and received loan certificates it was required to 
deposit the mone A Aee rag and to also execute and deliver an obliga- 
tion, of which the following is a . 
“The Bank has this day received of -——, loan committee of 
the Boston Clearing-House Association, loan certificates issued by said com- 
mittee in pursuance of a vote of said association passed November 17, 1890, 
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to the amount of 
mittee the securities, a statement whereof is hereto aunexed, and 


thousand dollars, and has deposited with said com- 


Bank receives said loan certificates on the terms set forth in said vote, 
and . to pay the amount of said certificates, with interest thereon, as 
provided in said vote.“ 

Under the a. of theresolution of authority granted e Paco clearing- 
house committee, as above noted, loan certificates were first issued on No- 
vember 19, 1890, and the last were issued on December 6, 1890. On the latter date 
the issue reached its maximum of $5,065,009. The last of the issue was re- 
tired on January 6, 1891. 

The -House Association of Philadelphia took action on November 
18, 1890, at which time, at a meeting of the Clearing-House Association, the 
following resolution was adopted: Š 

“Resolved, That,in accordance with resolution of September 24, 1873, as 
amended October 18, 1873, the clearing-house committee will issue loan cer- 
tificates to banks applying, and receive them in payment of balances.” 

1 (pod resolution of September 24, 1873, as amended October 18, 1873, reads as 
‘ollows: 

“For the purpose of enabling the banks, members of the Philadelphia 
Clearing-House Association, to afford 1 assistance to the mercantile 
and manufacturing community, and also to facilitate the interbank settle- 
ments resulting from their daily exchanges, we, the undersigned, do bind 
5 by the following agreement on the part of our respective banks, 


“First. That the clearing-house committee be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to issue to any bank member of the association loan certificates 
6 per cent interest on the deposits of bills receivable and other securities to 
such an amount and to such percentage thereof as may, in their judgment, 
be deemed to be advisable. 

These certificates may be used in settlement of balances at the clearing- 
house, and they shall be received by creditor banks inthe same proportion 
as they bear to the aggregate amount of the debtor balances pat 
clearing-house. The interest that may accrue upon these certificates shall 
r monthly among the banks which shall have held them dur- 

that time. 

“Second. The securities deposited with the said committee shall be held 
by them in trustas aspecial de pledged for the redemption of the certifi- 
atesissued thereupon,the same being accepted by the committee as collateral 
security, with the ex prem condition that neither the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, the clearing-house committee, nor any member thereof shall be re- 
sponsible for any loss on said collaterals arising from failure to make de- 
mand and protest, or from oy other es or omission, other than the 
refusal to take some reasonable step which the said depositing bank may 
have previously required in writing. 

“Third. On thesurrender of such certificates, or any of them, by the depos- 
iting bank, the committee will indorse the amount as a payment on the ob- 
ligation of said bank held by them, and will surrender a proportionate 
amount of securities, except in case of default of the bank in any of its 
transactions through the clearing house; in which case the securities will 
be applied by the committee, first, to the payment of outstan certifi- 
cates, with interest; next, to the liquidation of any indebtedness of such 
bank to the other banks, members of the Clearing-House Association. 

“ Fourth. The committee shall be authorized to exchange any portion of 
said securities for others, to be . by them, and shall have power to 
demand additional security at their own discretion. 

“Fifth. Thatthe clearing-house committee be authorized to carry into full 
effect this agreement, with power to establish such rules and regulations for 
the practical working thereof as they may deem necessary; and any loss 
caused by the nonpayment of loan certificates shall be assessed by the com- 
mitttee upon all the banks in the ratio of capital, 

‘Sixth. The expenses incurred in carrying out this agreement shall be as- 
sessed upon the banks in eae 838 to their respective capital. 

“Seventh. That the clearing-house committee be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to terminate this agreement upon giving thirty days’ notice thereof 
at any stated meeting of the Clearing-House Association. 


“PHILADELPHIA, November 18, 1890. 
At a meeting of the clearing-house committee, held this day, it was, on 


motion— 
55 1878, as 


“Resolved, That in accordance with resolutions of September 
amended October 18, 1873, the clearing-house committee will issue 
tificates to banks applying, and receive them in payment of balances." 


The form of loan certificate issued by the Clearing-House Association of 
Philadelphia is here given: 
5,000, 


“No. Š 8 
„Clearing-house committee of the Fees banks, Philadelphia, 5 


This certifies that the Bank has deposited with this com- 
mittee securities in accordance with the ment of a meeting of bank 
ofticers held September 24, 1878. This certificate will be received d 
the continuance of said agreement, and of any renewals of thesame, in pay- 
ment of balances at the clearing house, for the sum of 8,000, only from a 
member of the Clearing-House Association to whom the same may have 
been issued, orto whom it may be indorsed by the manager of the clear- 


ing house. 

“On the surrender of this certificate by the depositing bank above named 
thecommittee will indorsethe amountas a payment on the ob! tion of 
said bank held by them, and surrendera proportionate amount of the col- 
lateral securities, except in case of default on the part of bank in 
ve transactions through the Clearing-House Association of Philadel- 
phia. 


Loan certificate. 


“ 
1 


Commit les. 
It will be observed that the original ement under which the commit 
proceeded in this case was adopted A the panic of 1873, and after that 
subsided no — soron 55 had ge 3 November, 1890, but the 
machinery was kept s ng during the whole interven: riod ready f 
8 ee 53 uired. fag: ing pe 9 
he clearing- house committee hav: by the ment afores been 
authorized to issue loan certificates resolved, on November 5, e 
cise this power; whereupon the banks desiring to take out loan certificates 
were required to adopt aresolution empowering the 5 of securi- 
ties, under which the issue of loan certificates. signed by not less than three 
members of the committee, was commenced on November 19, 1890, and ceased 
on 7 22, 1891, the total issue ete $9,655,000. The maximum issu 
$8.870,000, was reached on January 9. The certificates have all been re. 
8 $170,000 issued to the Keystone and Spring Garden National 


Mr. President, if the banks of the country are. authorized to 
issue one 33 certificate they are equally authorized 
to issue one hundred thousand. If they may cover one dollar of 


oan cer- ` 
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their indebtedness or of their obligations in this way, or if hac 
may send out into circulation as money one dollar of this kin 


of paper, they have equal authority to send out a million or ten 
million or fifty million, as was done in New Vork during the last 
three months—more than that, perhaps. It is the growing power 
of the banks that is alarming the people. 

Mr. President, I want to have this subject aired. I want the 
Senate and the country to know by what authority this tremen- 
dous power of the banks is being wielded over the people. That 
is the object of the resolution. First, is this thing being done 
and nobody doubts it; second, by what authority is it being done; 
and is the Treasury Department or any officer thereof oM- 
cially connected with this business; if so, by what authority is 
thax balag done? These things taken together are the substance 
of the information that is asked for in my resolution. 

It is all the more important in view of the fact that we are 
now proposing, by a bill pending in this body, to increase the 
circulation of the national banks by a gift to them of $20,000,000; 
that is to say, permitting them to u the e of 10 per 
cent of their bonds already deposited in the use of circula 
notes. 

I am opposed, utterly opposed, and so are the people whom I 
have the bonus to represent on this floor, to the further exten- 
sion of any of the privilegesof the national banking associations. 
I would have no objection whatever to so amending the law as 
to adopt asystem of Government banking and make about 10 
per cent of the banks that are now in existence transact the busi- 
ness for all of the people. Let the Government issue the money 
directly to the banks free of charge, except e it costs, 
and require the banks to lend it to the people, if they go into 
the business at all, at just what it costs them, with a reasonable 
compensation for their services. But if we are going to con- 
tinue the present system of banking it needs very great modifi- 
cation, in my humble opinion. 

Mr. President and Senators, I do hope that this resolution will 
not be referred to any committee. It simply asks for facts. If 
the resolution which was sent to the committee a week ago was 
faulty in that it did not ask with sufficient plainness for facts 
alone, but for conclusions of law, as was alleged by. certain Sen- 
ators, this resolution is notsubject to that objection. The de- 
fects of that, if any there were, are removed in this one, and if 
Senators are really sincere when they say they are anxious that 
these things shall be given to the public, I hope that the resolu- 
tion will be agreed to by the Senate and let it go on its way to 
the officer to whom itis directed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LODGE in the chair). The 
question is on ing to the resolution. 

. MOP SON. The motion that I made was that the 
resolution of the Senator from Kansas, if no other Senator now 
desires to speak upon the question, be referred to the Committee 
on Finance, because of the fact that it isexactly similar toa reso- 
lution introduced the other day which was so referred. Although 
it ap in otber phrase, itisan inquiry of thesame character. 
Let the two resolutions go to the committee, and the committee 
can decide as between them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
moves to refer the pending resolution to the Committee on Fi- 


nance, 

Mr. PEFFER. On that motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I was not present, being neces- 
sarily absent, when the former resolution of the Senator from 
Kansas was acted upon. I understand, from the remark made 
by the Senator from New Jersey, that it was substantially the 
same as the present resolution. lam, therefore, not advised as to 
the reasons which were given for a refusal of the Senate to act 
upon the resolution without reference to a committee. 

I desire to say that the information sought by the resolution 
will be ve uable, not only to the Senate when it comes to 
act upon a now pending which secks to enlarge the powers 
and privileges of the national banks in the way of an increase of 
currency, butit will also be very valuable to the country at large. 

Certainly, sir, at this time the people of this country have a 
right to know if there has been any violation of law on the part of 
the national banks, which I will remind the Senator from New 
Jersey he denominated several years ago in a little debate be- 
tween us as the pet children of the Government.” I say if 
these pet children have been guilty of a violation of law the 
people would like to know thatfact. So, being ignorant of any 
reason which would ie agin any delay in the action of the Sen- 
ate by a reference of the resolution to the Finance Committee, 
if aone be suggested I shall be compelled to vote against that 
motlon. 

ain, Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey who makes the motion and who is also a 


member of the Finance Committee, to the fact that if Iam not 
mistaken the other resolution, which he says was exactly similar 


in all respects to the one pending, has been before that commit- 
tee for its deliberation several days, if not weeks, and we have 
no intimation that the Finance Committee is going to make any 
report soon. So if the Senate has to wait, if the country has to 
wait until the Finance Committee shall have time, in the multi- 
tude of other business which may be before them, to make a re- 
port upon this matter, then this very important information, both 
to the Senate and ths country will be, in my humble judgment, 
unduly delayed. Unless I can have some reason which I have 
not heard before given for the reference of this very simple res- 
olution I shall be compelled to vote its reference. Ibe- 
lieve, however, before I take my seat I will make a little sugges- 
tion upon the subject. 

If in violation of law, in violation of their contract with the 
men who trusted them with their money, the banks haye seen 
fit. to keep it for such time and for such uses as they saw proper, 
I do not see why this body shall not at least, whether it takes 
any action yee the subject or not, get the requisite information. 
Lhope that the Senator from New Jersey, notwithstanding he 
may regard the national banks as the pet children of the Gov- 
ernment,” will not carry his affection for these institutions toan 
extent that will prevent the giving of information of their ille- 

al conduct, if they have been guilty of illegal conduct, to the 
nate and to the public, 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President, I do not object to the 
resolution of the Senator from Kansas except upon the ground 
that while the bank bill, so called, was pending in this body a 
few days ago a resolution was submitted making inquiries of the 
Treasury Department in respect to the things mentioned in this 
resolution. After debate was had for several days, in the judg- 
ment of the Senate it was deemed proper to refer it to the 
Finance Committee. That committee has had no meeting since 
ce 5 was sent to the committee by the order of the 

enate. 

Mr, MORGAN. How long ago was that? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think the reference was made on Mon- 
7 The committee met Tuesday. 

GEORGE. Monday of this week? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It was referred ten days ago. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ido not know the exact date. In any 
event, the resolution was notin the possession of the committee, 
I understood, at its last meeting. Perhaps I may be wrong, but 
I understand that these resolutions have to a. certain extent, as 
a motive, the delay of the pending question before the Senate. 
If that is not the motive, at least they have that effect, for I will 
not impugn any Senator's motive. This resolution stands to-day 
substantially in substance like the resolution which was intro- 
duced and referred to the committee. It appears before us, how- 
ever, in other phrase. Now, if there was any reason whatever 
why the first resolution should be sent to the Finance Commit- 
tee there is every reason why this one should be sent there also. 

It seems to me as though it was futile to undertake to make 
such an examination at this time, because the national banks in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, which seem to be the na- 
tional banks against which these attacks are specially and par- 
ticularly made, can not have an examination made every day in 
the week or every week in the year. 

Iam told by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] that the 
reference was made on the 31st of August. I was not aware of 
the fact that we had the resolution before the committee. I 
stand corrected. y 

Mr. GEORGE. That would be ten days ago, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I had a talk with the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and truly the Comptroller of the Currency is better 
able to judge correctly of condition of the banks than is the 
Senator from Kansas, with nothing but these flying reports to 
guide him. Some days we hear that the reserves of the banks 
of New York, Philadelphia, or Boston may have fallen below 
the reserve point, showing plainly thatin a time of 1 5 panic, 
in a time when the industries of the country are seeking money 
with which to carry on their business, the banks have probably 
strained a point. 

Now, are N 1 — 5 & not; because the banks in 
the gresi clearing houses.of New York collect for other banks 
outside of the city and those within the city. There is money 
in transit every day of the week in immense volume from the 
banks outside to those within the clearing house, and this money 
is not always available at a given moment—so that they may be 
slightly below the legal reserve one day, and far above it the 
nextday. The custom of business of the banks has in no sense 
been changed. They proceed in the regular and usual order of 
their business, even in times of great stringency in money, and 
they assist the needy banks with clearing-houre certificates. 

In a little conversation I had the other day at the Department, 
T shali be tory frank to state that I was informed that but one 
complaint been made during the whole period of time since 


1893. : 
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this panic began with t to the operations of any one of the 
banks of the city of New York. It was a complaint of a deposi- 
tor who had deposited checks in the bank, as was usual; they were 
placed to his credit, The checks were drawn upon banks outside 
of the city of New York, and during these times it has 
taken from one to two weeks for a New York city bank to collect 
checks from their outside correspondents. I wish to know if any 
depositor of checks which it took the bank a week to collect 
should have a right to go to the bank at a time when currenc. 
was so scarce and demand the currency upon the checks whic 
had been uncollected. Notatall; and that was precisely the case 
where complaint was made to the Comptroller. I think it will 
nowhere ap that any bank has denied currency to a deposi- 
tor who had deposited currency. 

Now, Mr. President, the Committee on Finance haying the 
other resolution before it, if this resolution is sent to the com- 
mittee it will proceed to investigate this matter so far as it can, 
and I am sure the chairman of the committee will make a very 
prompt report of the whole matter. [can not say that the na- 
tional PS oe in these three cities or elsewhere have not at some 
particular period of time since this panic began fallen below 
their legal reserve, but I do believe that they have done every- 
thing in their power to grant accommodation to depositors in 
the banks and to the business industries of the country, and 
they have done it ina manner such as in their view would be 
safe and legitimate. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jerseyaquestion. Does the Senator understand that they have 
now the necessary reserve under the statute? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think the banks have the necessary re- 
serve under the statute. If they have not the necessary reserve 
under the statute. I want to say to the Senator that at this par- 
ticular time, I believe, as the whole country does, in the sound- 
ness of the banks of these three ok cities, which is practically 
the heart of the vast financial interests of this great country. 
They send aid to every bank all over the country when aid 
needed for moving the crops, and in a great financial panic like 
we have, very much of which has, I hope, passed over, I do not 
think the Senator from Colorado or any Senator should under- 
take by resolution here to produce more consternation than ex- 
ists to-day. 

Mr. TELLER. No; I have not done it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ina time of great national peril, ina 
time of great national calamity, it behooves every Senator I 
think and every member of the body politic to do 5 in 
his power to aid to pass over these difficulties with the least pos- 
sible friction. It is well known that this financial storm first 
appeared in the West. It first started in Chicago. Several 
banks in the city of Chicago and its vicinity went by the board; 
they were put in the hands of a receiver. I think in some of 
these cases it was perhaps owing more to reckless banking than 
any other cause. What was done? The banks of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston hastened to the relief of the Chicago 
banks. ‘There is asystem between the banks under which and by 
which the banks support each other. This great clearing-house 
systemin New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, of which we have 
heard so much by way of criticism, is one of the saving clauses of 
the banking institutions of this country. I know they have is- 
sued a large amount of clearing-house certificates, which are used 
simply as currency or as money for discharging the balances 
which one bank owes to another bank. I have no knowledge 
that they are used for any other purpose whatever. 

I do not think the business of the country would suffer ma- 
terially if this resolution should go to the committee, with the 
consideration it will have by that committee jointly with the 
one which has been sent before it. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey 2 question before he sits down. Does the Senator under- 
stand that the Chicago banks are indebted to the New York 
banks to-day or have been during the present money stringency? 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator certainly will not think 
that from anything I have said I have conveyed or tried to con- 
vey the idea that the Chicago banks are now indebted to the 
New York banks. Ionly spoke of the policy of the banking insti- 
tutions of the country, in order to prevent a panic and distress 
among the people and the industries of the country to rush, if I 
may use the term, to the relief of banks which perhaps with 
abundant resources are unable for the moment to secure cur- 
rency with which 55 ae their obligations. 

Mr. TELLER. at I want the Senator to state is whether 
they aided them with the money of the Chicago banks or whether 
they aided them with the money belonging to the banks of New 
York. My informationis that they merely returned to Chicago 
the money that Chicago had deposited in New York. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Possibly that may be true, and yet at 
the same time, as it is the practice of Western banks to send 


paper to New York banks and have it rediscounted there 
for their benefit, I presume likely, when money was put to the 
credit of the Western bank, even if the note was undue or if the 
notes which they had deposited were uncollected, they felt that 
they would have a perfect right to make a demand on the New 
York banks for the money. I presume, also, and I speak justly and 
fairly, that the Chicago banks have helped the New York banks 
through this great crisis. Unquestionably they have done so. 
I do not criticise the Chicago banks in the least, nor would I 
criticise any institution even if it had fallen 1, 2, or 3 
r cent below its legal reserve in its attempt to benefit the suf- 
ering industries of the country. I would not censure or blame 
them unless it could be shown that by so doing they had imper- 
illed their standing in the banking community. 

The banksin times of prosperity are the active rivals of each 
other for the favor of the public, but in times of panic they 
stand together and aid each other, and in this way they are bet- 
ter able to aid the public. The national-bank system may be 
destroyed, and when done it will be a woeful day for the coun- 
try. except some substitute equal to all the requirements of 
trade and commerce shall first be found to take its place. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, L confess that I am rather in 
a state of bewilderment and amazement politically. Ihave been 
taught to believe and have fora very long time (I willnotmention 
the time as I do not care to disclose my age) been under the im- 

ression that it was Democratic doctrine commencing with 
omas Jefferson. I believe he was a Democrat, was he not? 

Mr. MORGAN. He was. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Alabama says he was. Then 
it was continued on down through Andrew Jackson, who was a 
Democrat, and I have thought in all that time it was Democratic 
doctrine thatthe Government ol the United States was not to be 
associated with national banks. Mr. Jefferson was so foolish as 
to believe that a national bank was unconstitutional, and I have 
been unable as a lawyer, giving some little attention to these 
CE Oy to discover why if one national bank (it makes no odds 
about the capital) was unconstitutional three thousand of them 
should bevery constitutional. Gen. Jackson,who, as the Senator 
from Alabama assures me, was a genuine, first-class Democrat, 
believed that the power of a national bank with $25,000,000 of 
capital was dangerous to the rights and interests of the people 
of this country. If that was true, and if that was Democratic 
doctrine, as 1 was taught to believe, then I can not see why the 
national banks with a capital of $686,000,000 should not also be 

ngerous. 

So, Mr. President, Iam a little bewildered when I find that 
Democrats, long-lived, stanch Democrats, and all that sort of 
thing, become t. apologinte of the national banks. 

There is another thing I wish tostate. Iwantlight. We have be- 
fore us here one of the mostimportant questions that ever engaged 
the attention of the American Senate, and that.is, whether we 
shall have the gold and silver currency of the Constitution for 
the people, or whether we shall allow the national banks to fur- 
nish it. Before I vote upon that question I should like to know 
whether the national banks are the safe money engines which 
they are supposed to be. I should like to know whether it is 
safe to trust them with any further powers, as they ask us here 
to give them. 

Then there is another thing, Mr. President. I believe (and I 
shall on some occasion not far distant endeavor to prove it) that 
the national banks are the cause of the present panic, and I am 
glad to be able to say that in that opinion I have the concur- 
rence and support of the distinguished Senator from Indiana, 
who is chairman of the Finance Committee. If that be so, I do 
not think we ought in the storm which they have raised them- 
selves seek to cover up any little, small deficiencies of which 
moy may have been guilty. 

. President, the information called for can not hurt the 
national banks. The truth can not hurt anybody unless the 
truth discloses something wrong. I believe that the truth is 
better than a falsehood, or even than concealment, in public 
matters under any and allcircumstances. If the national banks, 
under stress of circumstances, as the Senator from New Jerse 
intimated, have crossed the line of legality here and there, 
should like to know that, and I should like to know their excuse 
for it. Ido not believe that the laws of this country are made 
to be obeyed by the people, to be set aside and despised by cor- 

orations and ks, If they have violated the law it can not 
o any harm to the country—it may do some harm to them—to 
have that fault exposed. 

Summing up the whole thing, what is it? What have the 
Finance Committee to do with a resolution of this kind? Can 
they do any more than the Senator from New Jersey has done, 
inform the Senate that it would be a little hard, a little n- 
erous, to expose the facts in regard to these banks? Will the 


Finance Committee come in here and say that it is imprudent, 
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improper, unsafe to disclose to the people of the United States 
the conduct of their own financial agents? I do not expect the 
Finance Committee to do that; and if they did I think we are 
competens to decide the qüestion for ourselves. There is noth- 
ing in the resolution but a request for information, and I hope 
the Senate will it, so that I and other Senators who want 


light on this subject aes RAY it. 

r. MCPHERSON. ay I ask the Senator from Mississippi 
u question? 

r. GEORGE. The Senator can ask any questions he sees 


r. 
r. MCPHERSON. If a bank in the State of ee or 
in any of the States having business through the clearing house 
of New York, through its correspondent in New York, because not 
being a member of theclearing house the outside bank could not 
appear for itself—if, I say, ona given day, the bank has acertain 
payment to make, and should send the money to the New York 
correspondent, and notify the New York correspondent that the 
mone ed on the way inorder to make their account good, and the 
New York bank was perfectly aware of this fact, and the note or 
obligation which the Mississippi or Ohio bank was obliged to 
pay on a given day had not yet reached the bank, but the New 
ork bank or correspondent elects to pay the debt for the Mis- 
mage bank, and at the hour of 3 o'clock it may be discovered 
that it has overdrawn its reserve until the bank opened the fol- 
lowing morning when it had received the remittance, does he 
think that that will be a very unsafe, a very unwise, or a very 
improper thing for a New York bank to do? Inshort, it appears 
in the statement for that day that it has overdrawn its reserve. 
The reason does not appear, but the reserve is overdrawn. The 
bank at 3 o'clock closes its doors and remains closed until 10 
o'clock the following morning. At 10 o'clock the following 
morning it has the remittance from the Mississippi bank. 

Now, suppose the Comptroller of the Currencyshould employ 
a corps of assistants to go into all the banks in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia (because that is exactly what the resolu- 
lution calls for), and should demand an investigation ona given 
day, and if was found that the reserves were below the lawful 
reserves in the proper or usual transaction of business, when 
without that system the business of this country could not be 
done at all, I want to know what benefit it would be to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi to know that fact. It seems to me as 
though it is trifling, as though it was a criticism which is not 
deserved; and even when the investigation is made it will show 
that the banks have proceeded in no very unwarrantable man- 
ner. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the supposition of the Senator from New 
Jersey should turn-out to be the truth, that only for a few 
hours from one day to another there was ay deficit in the re- 
serye, the statement of that fact would satisfy me and would sat- 
isfy the country. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Mississippi allow 
me only afew moments? A resolution upon this subject is al- 
ready before the Finance Committee, and if the pending resolu- 
tion should follow it there, I say tothe Senate that proper atten- 
tion will be paid them, and whether in this form orin some other 
there will be a proper investigation made. Inasmuch as a part 
of this subject is before the Finance Committee I think the pend- 
ing resolution had better go there also. 

f preciate the fact that any busy, active man like the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, or anybody else, can promulgate resolutions 
and fire them, if I may use such an expression, ata Department 
until great embarrassment may be brought about in the Depart- 
ment. I have not the slightest desire in the world to cover up 
anything national banks do, but Ithink that we can formulate out 
of the mass of these questions a proper basis for an investigation 
with less trouble to the public interests than if they-were to go 
along in this way. I suggest to the Senator from aves 
that if the resolution goes there it will not be neglected, and a 
proper investigation will be made in accord with the temper and 
tone that should prevail on this subject. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course I haye not charged the Finance 
Committee with any dereliction of duty, but I did not see ex- 
actly what duty they could perform with reference to this reso- 
lution that would be useful to the Senate or the country. 

But going back to the Senator from New Jersey, I had stated 
before I was taken from the floor by the interruption of the 
Senator from Indiana that if the case supposed by him turned 
out to be the only transgression of the law with reference to 
reserves these banks had been guilty of, so far as I was concerned 
I would think that transgression ought to be condoned, but the 
Senator forgets that there are other inquirics made. Here is an 


pro 


pret tre which I deem of very great importance to the people 
and the country. 


Fourth. In case it appears that such checks and drafts of de tors were 
not promptly paid in currency, what disposition was made of them? 
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That is a subject upon which Iam hunge forlight. Ihave 
heard thatcertified checks were actually used as currency after 
being dishonored by the banks; that the ple were so dis- 
tressed for the want of money that certified checks dishonored 
by the banks, marked good, but only good at the convenience of 
the banks, had been used as currency not only in New York but 
in the State of Mississippi, and circulated there, not by the 
banks of Mississippi, so far as I know, but by other banks. 

Mr. ALLEN. ill the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true that these certificates are issued 
in direct violation of the statute? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
I think not. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ihave no doubt about it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think when an investigation is made it 
will be found that it was an independent, individual affair, that 
they have really a right to do. 

r. GEORGE. Ihave the impression on my mind, and if it 
is not correct I want to be corrected, that these banks have the 
money of their depositors in their hands and when a depositor 
draws a check for part of the fund or all of it, they decline to pay 
it and Torey give their certified checks. I want to know 
whether that is true or not, 


Mr. MOPHERSON. If the depositor 
Mr. GEORGE. Now, stop. Iam not going to give way. 
I have buta few moments unless the time is extended. I should 


like to know whether that is true or not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. When I undertake to tell the Senator he 
will not listen to me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
suspend. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will finish my remarks when the resolution 
comes up again. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an actapproved 
July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase BE silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the pending question being on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. Before the Senator from Colorado com- 
mences his speech I suggest that there is not a quorum pres- 


ent. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators ar- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, George, Manderson, Shoup, 
Allen, Gibson, Mitchell,Oregon Stewart, 
Allison, Hale, Morgan, Stockbridge, 
Berry, Hawley, Pasco, Teller, 
Brice, by, Peffer, Tui i 
Call, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Vance, 
Cullom, Jones, Ney. Platt, Vest, 
Davis, Lindsay, h, Voorhees, 
Dubois, gê, ay, Washburn 
Faulkner, MeMillan, Roach, Wolcott. 
Frye, McPherson, Sherman, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-thres Senators have an- 
swered to their names. Aquorumis present. The Senator from 
Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I hope I shall not be held re. 


Hager ae for the delay which has taken place this morning in 
the discussion of other questions than the important question 
we hear so much about. I am sure that our side can not be 
held responsible for a large amount of the discussion. I think 
the Senator from New Jersey Mr. MCPHERSON] will have to 
take his part of the blame, if there is blame to be attributed to 
us for not acting with that haste which those who seem to think 
they have a right to direct legislation in this body appear to 
renhire of us. j 

This is an extraordinary session and there isan extraordinary 
condition of things in this country. To-day I understand there 
is nobody who desires to address the Senate except myself. As 
I stated yesterday, I endeavored to secure somebody to speak 
and take up a part ot the time to-day, having, of course, in view the 
arriving as speedily as possible at a proper solution of this great 
question. I do not suppose the Senate will care to stay very late 
to-day, and I will touch upon some branches of the subject that 
I think, owing to the fact that there is nobody anxious to follow 
me, I have a oeni to refer to. 

Since Ihave been a member of this body I have never detained 


1893. 
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the Senate a single moment with any reference to attacks upon 
myself or any bar pees pert of my conduct. I have endeavored 
to conduct myself so that I would have the approval of my con- 
stituents at least, and above all, I have endeavored to conduct my- 
self so that I would have the approval of my conscience. pei 
that, I have no great concern except that which every man shoul 
have to stand well in public estimation. 

For those of us who do not approve of the proposed legislation, 
I think I may say our course here for the last fifteen years is 
sufficient evidence that our opposition toitisnot new-born. We 
have been firmand unflinching supporters of the double standard 
and we have been op d to putting this country upon the sin- 
gle gold standard. members of this body, as the Senator 

rom Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] said, the equals under the Consti- 
tution and the law of every other Senator, we felt when we were 
called here that we had come here to deliberate, to consider, to 
discuss, to debate. When we arrived we were met with a de- 
claration from the great metropolitan press, from the chambers 
of commerce, from the boards of trade, and from the associated 
banks of New York City that debate wasnotneeded. They had 
fixed what was to be our vote; we had but to register the edict 
that they had issued; and we were lampooned, as I said the other 
day, and abused, and we were told, ‘‘ What is needed is a vote and 
not ‘ gab.“ 

Mr. President, is it possible that this kind of proceeding makes 
any impression upon the American Senate? Is it ible that 
it makes any impression upon a body eet by the fathers of 
this country for the express purpose of standing against undue 
excitement and undue 5 body that it was supposed 
would be capable of standing against any public excitement, any 
extraordinary disturbance of the public mind, either of a parti- 
san character or of a financial character, or of a character that 
might touch the very existence of the Government itself? Is 
the American Senate tO be lectured by the newspaper press of 
the country and ordered, asif they had masters, to proceed with- 
out deliberation, contrary to the traditions of the Senate, con- 
way to the principles laid down in the Constitution, to do with 
hot haste that which, if not a majority of the Senate, a very re- 
spectable minority in number at least believe would be a very 
disastrous thing to do? 

STATE REPRESENTATION. 

Not only have we been told that we must come at once to a 
vote, but it has been asserted again and again that we who 
represent States which are fortunate enough to be filled with 
mineral wealth were representing our individual interests, and 
that we had not even the right to vote upon these questions. In 
the number of years that I have served in this body I recollect 
no instance where any Senator who represents a manufacturing 
State has risen and said, I can not vote upon this subject be- 
cause my people are directly interested in manufacturing; if you 
put a tariff on you help them; if you take it off you hurt them.” 

I will say what I have said before, that I have no more inter- 
est in silver mining individually than any other member of this 
body. I repeat, I have never ed an ounce of silver in my life. 
I have no properties in silver. But, Mr. President, 1 come here 
to represent a people who have produced a large amount of the 
metallic seas fe this country, and I come here to protest against 
legislation which will seriously embarrass the people not of my 
State alone, but a portion of the country that comprises at least 
one-third, if not more, of the whole United States. 

I shall not be deterred from doing my duty as I see it by any 
newspaper attack, by any chamber of commerce appeals, and if 
there should appear here on the 12th of this month, as it is said 
there will, five or six hundred representatives of chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade, they will be powerless to affect my vote; 
whey will be powerless to change my course in this Chamber. 

ot long ago we saw in the public press that the destitute 
people of this country intended to make a raid upon the capital; 
that they intended to come here to see if they could not get 
some legislation that would relieve them, and I believe the pi 
fell through because it was said they were too poor to come. But 
Ihave no doubt the representatives of the chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade will find it convenient to come here to create 
an opinion that the newspaper press says the American Senate 
will not dare to stand against. 

I picked up this morning the New York World, a Democratic 
paper, and contrary to my usual custom and contrary to the 
course that has always governed me in such matters, I shall al- 
lude to an article that is somewhat personal to myself, but which 
is intended for all of the Senators who represent the section of 
the 1 I have the honor to come from. I will read it if the 
Senate will give me their attention. It is addressed: 

TO SENATOR TELLER. 


A little while ago you announced that you had your winter clothes in 


Miche ton and meant to wear them before the Sherman law should be re- 


Mr. DUBOIS. I will ask the Senator from Colorado if that is 
an editorial? 
Mr. TELLER, It is an editorial. 


This was your picturesque, Western way of giving notice that you in- 
tended, with the aid of the other -camp and sage-brush Senators, to 
filibuster in order to prevent the Senate from passing a measure which the 
BaT of = cave, earnestly desire to pass in response to an overwhelm- 

pular deman: 
en you uttered this threat nobody took it very seriously. You men 
from the camps have a habit of 2 bullying which has been 
celebrated in literature by Bret Harte and John Hay. Youare understood to 
mean considerably less than you say, or, as you are yourselves accustomed 
to put the matter, to pass off ‘‘ bluff " for business. 
ow that you and your associate representatives of the more or less unin- 
habited parts of the country are actually fllibustering, however, itis proper 


to ask you by what pak ou thus assume to “hold up” the American ple 
and insist that they not go forward in their peaceful way until they 
have paid tribute toyou? 


Your ally, Senator STEWART, will think our question ‘‘impudent,” of 
course, and so 8 will the majority of the 45,000 people who as a 
State“ send and another to the Senate, But the World much too 
serious duties as a public servant to bother with little criticisms like that, 
and so we ask: What do you represent? 

Your State has less than 94,000 votes, all told, or about one-half the num- 
ber in County, N. Y. You constitute one-half of the representation 
of these voters inthe Senate. You thus represent say 47,000 voters, which 
is about one two hundred and fiftieth part of the voters in the United States. 

Is it square to borrow the figurative speech of the West—that you and 
your 47,000 constituents should thus countermand the order and bafe the 
desires of the great majority of the other 12,000,000? Is it modest, in that 
contos 1 which modesty is supposed to be a manly virtue in your part of 

e country? 

And then, consider the question of motive. Your avowed purpose 
is to compel the Government to buy the product of your mines for which it 
hasnouse. For the sake of yourown 5 insignificant business 
you insist upon den a relief sorely needed by the other business of 
this great and populous country. In order that you may sell your silver you 
insist that all the rest of the poopie shall be embarrassed in selling — 
thing else. To protect the price of your commodity against its nat 
downward tendency you would have all other commodities reduced to 


prices. 
And you pro to accomplish all this not by persuading the majority to 
king, but by preventing avote. You ap al to the courtesy 


your way of t À “roe Say Na 
se of treating the Senate w 8 
the sion of the popular which was 


of the Senate for æhe pu 
courtesy. You disre; 
majority for repeal in the House of Representa- 


heard in the overwhe 
tives the other day. 

I suppose the rules of this body will prevent me from express- 
mg my views as I should like to do on the action of the other 

ouse. 

You ignore the fact that except yourself and the other Senators from the 


See eee States, and perhaps a half-dozen Southern Bourbons, the 
Whois nate desires to come to a vote on this question, now that debate is 
one. 


I do not know just who they are. 

Mr. PLATT. Is that the New York World? 

Mr. TELLER. It isthe New York World. 

Mr. PLATT. And it calls Southern Senators Bourbons? 

Mr. TELLER. That is what it calls them. 

Because the Senate is too courteous as yet to bid you be still and listen 
to the roll call you assume a license of indulgence, and, as it were, twiddle 
your fingers in the face of its forbearance. 

If yaa parsu in this obstructive course the public opinion of the United 
States presently make it so hot for you that you will find those winter 
clothes a burden. 

Mr. President, that is in keeping with what has appeared in 
every great metropolitan journal for the last six weeks. We 
have been treated in nearly all of the great journals with a dis- 
sertation on the inequality of representation in the United 
States Senate. I had supposed that this question was one that 
was settled by the fathers of the Republic. I had supposed that 
the Constitution provided how the little States, like the State 
of Delaware, with a little more than 150,000 people, might be 
represented in this Chamber. I a fishy that a Senator from Ver- 
mont, with less than half the population of my State, had exactly 
the same rien here that I have; that Rhode Island, with onl 
about one-half of the Lag gears of my State as it now exists, h 
the same right to put her Senators on this floor, and that they 
were entitled to the same courteous treatment and had the same 
rights that every other Senator has. 

It seems to me that we are entering upon a new condition of 
things. Are these people, in their hot haste for legislation that 
they think is in their interest and that we think and believe is 
against the interests of the great masses of men in this country 
and the world over, 3 see to tear down and destroy the Con- 
stitution. Who doubts it? If there was not a provision that no 
State can be deprived of its representation in this body except 
by its consent, how long would it be before the same public sen- 
timent that they talk about, manufactured, created, and upheld 
by their ill-gotten gains, would destroy the representation of the 
little States in this Chamber? 

Mr. President, I represent a State that I am as proud of as 
any man can be of any State, even of New York, the State of my 
birth. I represent a State bigger than all New England. I rep- 
resent a State that contains within its borders more elements of 
natural wealth than any State east of the Missouri River. The 


State of Colorado has to-day more population, as shown by the 
last census, than either of twelve States that are represented in 


I 
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It has more wealth than either of fifteen States 
It has a population 


this Chamber. 
represented by thirty Senators on this floor. 
nearly, if not quite, 8 at least three more States that were 
represented in this C ber, two of them, at least, long before 


NOT PURCHASE, BUT COINAGE. 
I wish to call attention just a moment to some of the imperti- 
nent suggestions of the article I have just read. 


aa 8 the question of motive. Your avowed p 


r urpose 1s to com- 
overnment to buy the product of your mines, for which it 


A 
has no 
use. 

Mr. President, the statementis untrue. I will use no harsher 
term than tosay that the statementisuntrue. Weare not here, 

and we have never been here, demanding Congress to buy our 

products. We have never been here in favor of the Govern- 

ment of the United States mie | the silver produced in the 

t silver-producing States. e have been here insisting 

at under the Constitution it was a money metal that could not 

be stricken out without our consent. We have the great au- 

popes Be Daniel Webster against the 8567 of the Government 
of the United States to demonetize one of the metals. 

We have the great authority of the greatest speaker of the other 
House whoever sat on the floor of the Senate [Mr. BLAINE], when 
he declared that he agreed with Daniel Webster, that there was 
no constitutionol power to destroy silver as money. Ever since 
the crime of 1873 we have been here demanding that that law, 
which took silver out of the category of a money metal and de- 
nied it access to the mint, should be repealed. e have never 
propono thatthe Government should buy an ounce of our silver. 

n the contrary, that has been forced upon us by the men who, 

„ignorant, I say, of monetary science and -anxious to destroy sil- 
ver, put the to laws upon us that are in the statute book known 
as the Bland act of 1878 and the act of 1890, known as the Sher- 
man act. 

No representative from the silver-producing States ever fa- 
vored those acts except as a last resort, and because no other re- 
dress could be had. We have been here at all times, demand- 
ing the right we have under the Constitution to have our product 
become a money 
money, not 2 y because we produce it, but because the wel 
fare of the penp e of the United States demanded that it should 
be coined; because the progress, and enlightenment, and civil- 
ization of the world are dependent upon the use of that metal 
absolutely as money; and because, as students of finance (as 
most of us have been tosuch a degree that we are not ashamed to 
stand before any of those who claim to have different ideas), we 
knew that the welfare of the human race was bound up in this 
question. We have never asked any special privileges, and if 
we have ever been led into voting for special privileges in this 
body it has been at the demand and at the request of the men 
who are to-day most vigorous in their onslaughts upon us, and, 
if the term would not be offensive, I would say most vicious in 
their attacks. 

In this connection I have an article here that I believe I will 
venture to read, because it is so largely in keeping with the arti- 
cle I have just read. 8 I ought to read just a few words 
more in the article from the New York World, for fear that my 
silence on the subject may be considered an assent to the state- 
ment there made. 


The New York World says: 
7 And you pro to accomplish all this not b: rsuading the majority to 
Four r ‘ot think but Dy preventing a tnd You a) to the courtesy 


of the Senate for the purpose of treating the Senate with the grossest dis- 
courtesy. You disregard the expression of the pppaisr will which was heard 
in ny orang majority for repeal in the House of Representatives the 
other day. 


Mr. President, I deny most emphatically that the public at 
large have expressed their opinion on this subject in favor of 
re The courtesies due to the other body prevent me from 
stating what in my judgment influenced that vote. I willleave 
that to some other place where I may not be trammeled with 
the rules that I think rightfully should exist on this subject 
with reference to the treatment of the other House. 

I have here the New York Herald. Iam notin the confidence 
of this Administration and I do not know thatit is correct when 
I state it, but I am told that this is the real organ of the Admin- 
istration; that itis nearer and closer to the Executive of the 
country than any other paper, and that it is supposed in all 
these subjects to speak by authority. 

THE NEW YORK HERALD AS A PROPHET. 

The article that I intend to read is not like the other, an edi- 

torial; but it is from the correspondentof the paper at this place, 


roduct, taken to the mints and created into 


What his opportunities may be or what they were for acquir 
correct information, such as he professes to hava eee 1221 
not able to say. At all events, it appears in this organ of the Ex- 
ecutive without any rebuke, without any qualification, without 
any explanantion, and, therefore with its approval. This was 
handed to me by a gentleman of national reputation, and he 
said he thought it was my duty to lay it before the Senate. I 
did not think so then, but I think it comes in now very appro- 
priately and properly with the article I have read, and with 
the few remarks I have made touching the attempt to influence 
the Senate by outside methods. The article is dated August 9, 
two days after Congress had assembled: 


[By telegraph to the Herald.] 
HERALD BUREAU, CORNER FIFTEENTA AND G STREETS, NW., 
Washington, August 9, 1893. 


A truce Was sounded in the tremendous silver struggle to-day, and two 
great caucuses were held simultaneously under the roof of the Capitol. 

It would be hard to imagine a more desperate condition than that which 
confronts the President and the Secretary of the Treasury at this moment. 
The rnment is bouud hand and foot by the Sherman law, while the whole 
country is 8 for protection from the ruin which stares it in the face 
ifthe payment of gold for discredited and depreciated silvercontinues. Both 
parties are torn asunder and the leaders are aghast. 

In the next few days great reputations will be made and lost in Congress. 


Iam quite inclined to believe that that was a correct proph- 
ecy. 
There is peril in every step and the friends of sound money are determined 


to stand upon the President's message and demand the immi te and un- 
conditional repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman act. 


This is especially interesting and it is not specially addressed 
to members on my side of the Chamber. 


Every Democrat who goes bayond that simple P owen is an enemy of 
the President and is making war on the party aud the Administration. It 
Will not do to mince matters and the lines will bedrawn so that cowards and 
trimmers will have to stand up and be counted. 

Do not forget, Senators, that this is a reference to the members 
of this body and the other House, addressed to the people of the 
United States with regard to the representatives of the several 
States and the people of this country. 

SILVER MEN IN CAUCUS. 

The silver men of all parties held acaucuson the floor of the House toarr: 

a basis on Which they could agree to an immediate debate and vote on 
currency question. hty-flve members attended, BLAND and his followers 
do not dare to risk a vote on the proposition contained in the President's 
message. They know they would be beaten and that the effect of a partial 
defeat on the market price of silver would arouse the public fear to a still 
ee =e tch and make their cause hopeless, 

o; to trick the country into believing that — 1 not intend to fili- 
buster and stop the wheels of legislation, they submit a bill in two 
sections, one repealing the Sherman purchase clause, and the other provid- 
ing for the free and imited coinage of silver at a ratio that will maintain 
the two metals at a parity, The Machiavelian hand of BLAND can be seen in 
this scheme of comprom 5 

A committee was appointed to confer with a committee of sound money 
men With a View to arra) an order of debate. The Democrats are mak- 
5 a committee to-night. Thos le in this conference of committees 

be as to whether the silver men 8 submit their bill and the sound 
money Men move to amend by strik out all but the repealing clause or 
whether the unconditional repeal bill shall be submitted and the silver men 
move to amend by adding the free coinage and altered ratio pro tion. 

It will be seen a moment that the amendment must ebated and 
voted upon first, and that filibustering will 8 a vote on the main ques- 
. ground, bat @ teas NOLO of any Kina 

0 out any ng ground, but a vote of any 
will be certain to show the weakness of the silver cause in the House and 
the fall in price of silver which will result as soon as the news reaches the 
money centers will assist in still further convincing public opinion that the 
purehase of silver must be stopped. 4 

Leaders like MCMILLIN, TRACEY, WILSON, and COCKRAN believe the sil- 
ver men will consent to name a day for a final vote in the House, but that is 
extremely improbable. 


It turned out that they did name a day, and a day, too, that 
was very near, considering the gravity of the subject. 

BLAND and his friends, in pro: a change of ratio ranging between 
16 tol and 20 to 1, have OCR 2 — surrendered ae wee tor which 
they have been contending, and have admitted that the value of silver dollars 
isto be by the value of silver as a commodity, judged by the gold stand- 
ard, and that the present 15 to 1 ratio does not and can not maintain the 
parity between silver and gau: 

But no one need fear for the outcome of the fight in the House. The silver 
heresy will be crushed. No minority will be permitted to dictate to the ma- 
jority on a question involving immediate commercial ruin for the whole 
nation. So long as the Democrats stick to the President's demand for a 
simpe repeal of tho purchase clause the Republicans are bound to support 

em. 

I do not know who that reporter was. He either had pretty 
well informed himself onon the subject or else he was a most 
excellent prophet; and if he had only theartof prophecy it would 
be a most excellent thing for the Government to secure him for 
the weather reports, because he seems to have foretold exactly 
all the Republicans, except only 23, who were opposed to uncon- 
ditional repeal. Here comes, however, the important part of 
this article: 

REAL DANGER IN THE SENATE. 


It is in the Senate that the real danger exists. Here there is no limit to 
debate. and a minority of reasonable size can 5 prevent any ac- 
tion. When Senator TELLER announced yesterday that the silver question 
equaled in dignity the question of the Union he uttered words 
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that he will be compelled to eat, but he expressed the unpatriotic spirit of 


his followers. 
Ata si from Senator GoRMAN the Senate urned to-day 


party The ocrats 
split the party and force an alliance with the Republicans 
Senator Pucu, who, in point of aggressiveness, may be considered the 
leader of the Democratic Sena! would never vote for any measure that 
did not provide for free silver co Manx of the silver Senators ex- 
sed their desire to prevent the disruption of the party and were willing 
E consider a compromise measure. A committee to negotiate for some 
basis of agreement was named. 
iy aida comprominseffected TY suvar-cooting therepeal. Untortanataly, 
a eom ‘ec sugar-coa ere) nfor > 
Ria l. not likely to be the course of events. One thing is certain. In afew 
days the Senators who stand by the President's message will unite under the 
leadership of Senator VILAS or Senator PALMER, and all who refuge to 
support the demand for unconditional repeal will be denounced as o 
enemies of the Administration. The President himself will no doubt 
means within the limits of official propriety of making this issue plain. 
BOUND MONEY MEN WILL NOT YIELD, 


There can be no faltering with knaves or cowards in the Senate. Iam in 
a ition to say by authority that the Senators who support the President 
wil stand on the terms of his message and will not an inch on the 
question of compromise, except it bea mere sugar-coating. If they can 
not get a union of Democrats strongenough to give the credit of the victory 
they will turn to the Republicans and force the minority to yield by pres- 
gure from the publicon the one side and the President on the other. 

The of the friends of the Administration in the Senate is that the 
Government has no more constitutional right to buy silver as a commodity 
than it has to buy wheat. The sixteen silver Senators represent a popula- 
tion of about 4,000,000 in the sagebrush country, while sixteen of the sound 
money Senators re ta ation of 20,000,000 in the great industrial 
and commercial States. In other words, 4,000,000 of ein one part of the 
country have as much power in the Senate as 20, in another part of 


mantry. 
Sao Soane THE PRESIDENT'S ULTIMATUM. 


This is all I need to read from that article. Apropos of thatI 
find in a newspaper this morning—I do not know the politics of 
the paper; it is called the Daily America—the following: 

[Special to Dally America.] 
WASHINGTON, September 8. 


The negotiations for the surrender of the silver Democrats in the Senate 
are at an end. When the Cabinetadjourned late last night President Cleve- 


land sent his ultimatum. 


Exactly how he sentit, by whom, or whatwere the exact terms, 

I suppose will be revealed to us in due time. 
It was unconditional surrender. The silver Senators are now in a worse 
temper than before, and they swear they will die in the trenches before they 
vein. Senator Vest, who was the mouthpiece for the Southern Democrats 
the conference with Senator GORMAN yesterday, is the bitterest man 
toward the Administration to-day that can be found in the country. 


I will give way to my friend from Missouri to make an expla- 
nation, because I do not desire to place him in any false position 
before the country. “ 


Senator Vesthas never before threatened to join in the policy of dela: 
until now. Indeed, he was opposed to such a policy. Unless these Demo- 
crats get over their anger there is no reason to expect that the repeal bill 
will pass for sometime to come. Indeed, so gloomy is the tof an 


prospec 
immediate action that Senator GORMAN 2 to take advantage of the 
useless debate to go away for two weeks an t the World's Fair with his 


family. He had intended to wait and go in October, but he now believes 
that his presence will be more needed then than it will be in the meantime. 

I beg the indulgence of Senators for bringing their names in, 
but it seemed im ible to read the article without doing it. 

Mr. VEST. t paper is that? 

Mr. TELLER. It merica. Really I do not know what 
are its politics, but on this subject there is no difference between 
the various papers. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: (Mr. GORDON in the chair.) 
Does tho Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. As a matter of course, and I use the words ad- 
visedly, the Senator from Colorado does not ee any of us to 
make a deliberate reply to these newspaper squibs. 

Mr. TELLER. No; I do not. 

Mr. VEST. Ofcourse not. It would exhaust the time of the 
Senate and the pie Sar of every Senator in it if we entered upon 
that domain. I wish to make one statement, however, since 
this matter has been made public, as silence would seem to give 
assent to statements, irres ble as they are. If an ultimatum 
has come from the President of the United States it is not known 
to myself and I undertake to say to none of my associates. How- 
ever much we may differ with the Presidentof the United States 
upon this question, not one of us has ever come to the de 
conclusion that he would send an ultimatum to any United States 
Senator as to a matter requiring senatorial action. As to what 
is stated there in regard to ay action about delay and my bitter- 
ness, it is nany and UPEAT prai false and et product of 
newspaper tion inci news rriv: å 

Me MI. L. T have not 5 the Senator is cor- 
rect. I felt that he was entitled to the floor, though not be- 
cause I supposed he would feel seriously that he ought to go into 
any denial, because I am not charging it as a fact. 


Mr. VEST. Isimply notice it because if, after the Senator has 


readit, I should remain silent, it 
some truth in the statement. M 
tion is just the same that it has always been; and as to delay, my 
action as a Senator will indicate what course I think should be 
taken by me in my representative capacity,and I do not propose 
to be aggravated or incited or irritated by any irresponsible state- 
ments into taking any other course than what my deliberate 
Lass pyr will approve. 

. TELLER. I intended, when I had finished reading an- 
other extract or two, to comment a little upon the character of 
the press reports, and I am quite as much inclined as the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to ae 5 doubt as to the correctness of 
some of them; but I thought I could make a little application to 
their unreliable character when they assume that they havea 
right to speak for the people of the United States and that the 
Senate of the United States is bound to heed their demand. I 
have another article which I will read. It is from the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning: 


ht be inferred that there was 
eeling upon the silver ques- 


ee to any rec- 
is thesumand 


him yesterday. 
repea!, who asserted last evening their unwavering faith in the final passage 
of the measure. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to say that these statements in 
the e correctly represent the Presidential mind on this 
subject. LIleave that out of consideration, except to say that they 
profess that they speak for the people. They say that the peo- 
ple, without re; to party, are overwhelmingly 3 
us certain action. Then they tell us what the Senator who has 
just taken his seat saysis untrue, that the Presidentof the United 

tates is interfering in this matter. The Senator from Missouri 
can not c my opinion as to the mendacity of a portion of 
the public press of this country. The day of great ne pers, 
edited by great editors, has passed, and that the publication of a 
newspaper is like the running of a manufactory—it is for money. 

I do not mean to say that they are always bought or even some- 
times bought, but I mean to say they no longer represent the 
public. Itis a question of influenceuponthem. It may depend 
entirely upon who owns the stock in the paper, it may entirel 
depend upon the private views of somebody who writes the edi- 
torials. y are no longer great papers headed by men like 
Horace Greeley and Henry J. Raymond, whom we all remem- 


“ber. There is not such a paper in the country. Thereforewhen 


the Senator says that these are unreliable and untrustworthy I 
accept his statement, but I say, on the other hand, their state- 
ments that the people are demanding legislation here are equally 
unreliable. To show how mendacious they are, I saw the other 
day what purported to be a published telegram from the Execu- 
tive of the United States to a member of Congress congratulat- 
ing him and his associates upon the passage of the repeal bill 
through the House of Representatives. 

Will anybody tell me that the President of the United States 
was guilty of gross breach of public decency? Of course it 
was a newspaper yarn—a newspaper falsehood. The President 
of the Uni States attempting to procure PY hay- 
oe procured it from his summer retreat at Buzzards Bay, 
telegraphing that he sends his thanks to Mr. WILSON and his 

tes; it is incomprehensible, impossible; and if there is 
any further need to show the mendacity of the press, I think 
this ought to be sufficient. If anybody wants to defend the press 
on that particular point on the other side or on this side among 
the Administration members of my own party I will give way, 
that the defense may be made. 

Mr. President, I have finished with the newspapers, and I 
have Hig se more time than I ever gave to newspapers in 
my life before in this Chamber, I am a reader of newspapers; 
I read probably as many of them as anyone else, and I recognize 
their influence upon public affairs. I know they can convince 
the people that something has happened which has not ha 
pened. Iknow that they can sometimes convince the people 
that something is going to happen which is not going to happen; 
and I have no doubt that sometimes they can take such a course 
as to bə of material benefit to all classes of people. 

THE SHERMAN LAW AND THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


Mr. President, something over a week ago I made some re- 
marks in the Senate, and I challenged then, as I mean to chal- 
lenge now, the statement which goes out in the public press, 
which comes to us in petitions which have been pre 
boards of trade and through other agencies, that the Sherman 
law is responsible in any degree for the present financial condi- 
tion, or the condition existing when we came into this Chamber 
on the 7th day of last month. I stated then, and I repeat now, 
that that law has been made the scapegoat of other causes. I 
do not deny that there are some causes for the present financial 
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stringency and financial difficulty, but Ido deny that it can be 
attributed to that law. Upon that subject I was heard at some 
length, and I shall not ne er myself if I can help it; but I wish 
to touch on a few points that I did not touch upon on that occa- 
sion in the same line with the address I delivered something 
like a wesk ago. 

Since I made those remarks there have been a number of 
speeches made on both sides of the Chamber for and against re- 

sal. There have been in all, I believe, ten speeches made in 

avor of the repeal of the Sherman act. I have been an atten- 
tive listener to every speech which has been made, and I have 
taken the RECORD the next morning after every speech that was 
made and read it, and I believe I can say without fear of contra- 
diction from the RECORD at least, that no Senator has yet stood 
upon this floor and declared that in_his judgment the present 
deplorable condition, about which we hear so much, is the result 
of the Sherman law. If any Senator has so declared, his dec- 
laration to that effect is not incorporated in the RECORD. 

I will not speak as to what may be said hereafter; that is to 
say, I wiil not say with confidence that some Senator may not 
hereafter make such a statement, but I preety. doubt whether 
any Senator during this debate will attribute the financial diffi- 
culties under which we have been laboring for the past sixty days 
to that particular law. 

Mr. President, how could the Sherman law be responsible for 
the existing financial difficulties? What is there that law 
which could have brought misfortunes on this country? We 
buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver a month. Is it the amount of 
money which the Government expends in this purchase which 
has caused the difficulty? Does it take anything from the re- 
serves? Does it take anything from the surplus money in the 
Treasury? No. When you want to buy silver, you create a 
Government paper with which to buy it. You thus increase 
instead of diminishing the amount of money in circulation. 

I know some Senator may say, Oh, but these Treasury cer- 
tificates have been used for the purpose of taking gold out of 


the Treasury.” For what e Is there any reason to 
sup that a dollar of gold gone from the Treasury within 
the last year for any other purpose than that of export? With 


$346,000,000 of paper, which, not by law, but by the practice 
of the Department, is to be paid in gold, would it not have been 
as easy for the exporter of gold to have taken greenbacks and de- 
manded the gold which he needed for export? Does anybod, 
believe there would have been a dollar less of gold exported 
these asury notes were not in existence? No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe any Senator will so claim. 

There was a demand upon us for gold. Why? There were 
two reasons why it was made. The first was that there was 
grogi need for gold abroad. A scramble has been going on for 

{teen years for gold, and it culminated when the government 
of Austria-Hungary went to a gold basis. When they needed 
$35,000,000 of gold, the public press of Europe declared that it 
had been arranged to get $10,000,000 of it in this country. When 
they attempted to get the other $25,000,000 in Europe, they found 
it could.not be had. Twenty-five million dollars in gold can not 
be taken from any nation in Europe to-day and notcreate financial 
revulsion and monetary difficulties; and so they turned to us, the 
only people who are able to-day to furnish gold without disturb- 
ing the business of the country. 

e demonstrated our ability in 1891 tofurnish in four months 
$73,000,000 of gold without the slightest disturbance to the busi- 
ness of this country. I repeat, no other nation in the world can 
do that. The taking from the Bank of England to-day of a mil- 
lion pounds would compel the bank to raise its rate of interest 
to 6 or 7 per cent; taking a million pounds from the great Bank 
of Germany would compel the opie of that country to raise 
their rate of interest. The Bank of England inside of a month 
raised its rate of interest three times, and threatened to raise it 
to 7 per cent, if we persisted in asking for gold. Europe wanted 
the gold; Europe needed gold; we had it, and we were buying 
of Europe at that time, month in and month out, from eighteen 
to twenty-six million dollars more than we were selling, and we 
were paying for it in gold, because they are upon a gold basis, 
and we had nothing else with which we could poy: 

Mr. President, the fact that we sent abroad from the Ist of 
January until the last of June or the Ist of July $61,000,000 in 
gold ought not to have disturbed the equanimity of the peep 
of this country, and it did not. The business interests of this 
country were not frightened at that, but they were told that that 
process was going to continue; they were told that we had en- 
tered upon a condition which was going to deplete the whole 
gold reserve of this country. Then there was organized in the 
city of New York a conspiracy, if I may use the term, to com- 
pel the Government of the United States to issue bonds, to re- 
peal the Sherman act; and then the ple were told that that 
export of gold was dangerous; that, if continued, it would bring 


ustoasilver basis. How long would it have taken? Nobody 
seems to have stopped to inquire; nobody seems to have un- 
derstood that we had the greatest amount of gold of any coun 

in the world except France, that we were producing every y 
one-third of the world’s production, and that we were the peo- 
ple who ought to have gold and could have gold if things were 
normal in all parts of the world. 

PROSPERITY CAME WITH THE SHERMAN LAW. 

I said the other day that with the Sherman law prosperity 
had come to this country. I did not then present the evidence 
of it, as I shall now. With the passage of that act, I stated the 
other day, that there was put forth $80,000,000 within a few 
months. I spoke then from recollection, not having the figures 
before me. r 

In four months we put out into use and circulation in this 
country $100,000,000. That tided us over what would have been 
a panic growing out of the disturbance in Europe, owing to the 
failure of the Baring Brothers, of which I spoke on a former 
occasion. : 

After that little flurry, which culminated in October or No- 
vember at most, under the operation of the Sherman law, there 
began a degree of prosperity which everybody admits was un- 
usual in this country. e are told now by one class of people 
that it brought this disaster because it stimulated speculation 
and stimulated business to such an extent that overtrading was 
done, By another class we are told that the people were brought 
to distrust the currency of the country because we were buy 
4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion per month. 

Mr. President, it could not be that the Government of the 
United States could not stand the loss of $4,500,000, or whatever 
it might have to pay for that amount of silver bullion. The 
popia of the United States know that the Government of the 

nited States is neither bankrupt nor likely to be. The people 
of the United States know that we could buy the world’s produc- 
tion of silver and dump it into the sea ane still maintain our 
creditathomeandabroad. They have never foran hour distrusted 
ourGovernment paper. Ichallenged, when on the floor less than 
ten days ago, any Sonane to show a single act anywhere in the 
United States which indicated a fright at our Rover or a fright 
at our silver; and he who stands before the publicand states that 
it was because they were afraid when they put their money in 
the banks that they would be paid in a depreciated dollar makes 
a bare assertion without a particle of proof, and the proof can 
not be had. That is the gist of this whole thing. 

Is the Sherman law responsible for the condition of the coun- 
try now; and, if itis, will we suffer less by its continuance on 
the statute books or more by its repeal? If less, then we ought 
to repeal it; if more, then we ought to leave it; but if it hes 
no influence upon the situation at all, except by way, perhaps, 
of its being used as a bugaboo, then I say it is pusilanimous for 
the American Congress to come here and say, knowing that 
this is a false cry, owing that the indictment against that law 
is untrue, knowing that there are other causes which are mak- 
ing this trouble, we will yield to a public clamor, gotten up by 
interested parties; we will repeal an act which we admit has 
had nothing to do with bringing about the present condition, 
and whose EPN can not remove the cause, save that it may, 
like the b pill which is given to a patient, make him thin. 
that he is getting well.” ; 

A gentleman said to me not long ago, A bread pill given toa 
man who is not sick may possibly make him feel better, but it 
never cures a sick man.” So I say now, there is a cause for this 
difficulty, and itis the part of wisdom for us to address ourselves 
to that cause, and not be carried off our feet, if I may use the 
term, by the clamor of the newspapers, by gibes and threats, to 
do that which we know will not bring to the people that which 
they deserve and that which they desire. 

METHODS OF THE REPEALERS. 


Mr. President, the great metropolitan press, without excep- 
tion, has been in favor of the repeal of the Sherman act: all of 
the great financial agencies of the country are in favor of its re- 
peal. Almost the first thing I said upon this floor when we con- 
vened was that the industrial interests of this country were not 
in favor of its repeal. I will admit that the industrial interests 
of the country have not been heard as they would have been 
heard if the great financial agencies of the Government had not 
taken them by the throat and held them up and said, If you do 
not favor this repeal, you shalt have no money wherewith to con- 
duct your business.” I brought evidence before the Senate the 
other day which would convict these people before any honest 
jury of twelve men. They took the industrial interests and said 
to them, ‘If you do not favor this repeal, you shall have no 
money to carry on your business,” and with an effrontery which 
ought to shame the devil they declared in the most public man- 
ner that that was the method they intended to use upon the Sen- 
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ate to compel it to abandon its judgment, to violate its oath, and 
to come to their rescue, that they might accomplish what they 
professed to believe is for the public good, but which I believe 
they know very well is not for the public good. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, it is important that a quorum 


should be present to hear the instructive remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, and I suggest that there is not a quorum 
resent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

iis Beeroti called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Gordon, Manderson, Quay, 
Allison, Gorman, Martin, ansom, 
Bate, Hale, ills, a Roach, 
Call, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Sherman, 

HORS . — 8 houp, 
Cullo: Y, effer, uire, 

via” Jones, Ark, Perkins, Stockbridge, 

Dolph, Jones, Nev. Platt, Teller, 
Frye, Lindsay, Power, Vance, 
George, Lodge, Proctor, Voorhees. 
Gibson, McPherson, Pugh, 


Mr. MILLS. M 
Chamber, having 
family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From the roll call it appears 
that 43 Senators are prenent which being a quorum, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. sident, I was saying when interrupted 
that the industrial interests of the country had not had a hear- 
ing for the reasons which I mentioned. They .have been ter- 
rorized by those who have controlled the money of this country 
to a degree which has kept them silent; but the greatest manu- 
facturers’ club in the country, in the test manufacturing 
State—Pennsylvania—has declared its belief in no unmistak- 
able terms that this panic is not the result of the operation of the 
Sherman act, but that other reasons exist for it. I do not now 
desire to waste the time of the Senate, for I know the Senate 
does not desire on this Saturday to sit late, and therefore I 
shall ask to put into the RECORD without reading the resolu- 
tions of the Manufacturers? Club of the City of Philadelphia, 
with the correspondence which accompanies it. This is a late 
declaration made in the month of August. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 


ON THE MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB STANDS BY THE TARIFF—RES- 
OLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CLUB DIRECTORS FAVORING BIMETALLISM— 
THE CAUSE OF BUSINESS DEPRESSION AND THE Y—THE SIGNIFI- 
CANT OUTCOME OF A RECENT BOARD MEETING. 


All classes of men are at this time very much interested in pending legisla- 
tion in Co: S, the manufacturers of Philadelphia being no btn Sop to 
the rule. Earnest efforts have been made in various directions to 
influences to bear as might be effective insatisfactorily solving the 
ofthe hour. To this end a mee of the board of directors of the Manu- 
facturers’ Club was recently held, at which there was a good attendance of 
the members, who are all well-known gentlemen who e more than usual 
a iat aoe OA hy ay William Wood. and mded by Mr. George 

resolution was 2 am and seco: X 

W. Elkins, to the effect that the only thing, or at least the chief thing, 
needed to restore public confidence at this time, and to set the wheels of in- 
å in motion in every direction in a profitable way, was the passage of 
the Wilson bill, repealing the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman act 
of 1890. The proposition was vigorously sustained by its author, but it re- 
ceived only three affirmative votes, Mr. Thomas Dolan and the two gentle- 
men above-named; while fourteen were recorded against it. Imm tely 
another set of resolutions, as given below, were presented, and after some 
discussion were adopted by a large majority, there being in fact but three 
negative votes, these being cast by the gentlemen who sustained the first 
resolution, which was so overwhelmingly rejected. 

It had been intended to hold a public meeting to give expression to the 
club's views, as declared in the resolutions adopted, but after consideration 
it was decided to take no action of this kind at present. In view, however, 
of the existing situation,and especially on account ofrecentstatements made 
by prominent members of the club and the comments of certain journals, it 
has been thought not more than proper that the action officially taken 
should be given to the public. 

The following correspondence explains itself: 


MR. BARKER TO MR. DOBSON, 


PHILADELPHIA, August 10, 1893. 

DEAR Sim: I am informed that the directors of the Manufacturers’ Club 
had under discussion resolutions favoring the repeal of the Sherman act, 
presented at the instance of Mr. Dolan, and that they were voted down by 
a large majority; and that resolutions favoring bimetallism and opposing 
the repeal of the Sherman act were adopted. The public interview of Mr. 
Dolan puts the clubinan unfortunate position, if what I hear is true. Please 
let me know what the facts are. 

Yours, very truly, 


Mr. JAMES DOBSON, Philadelphia. 


MR. DOBSON’S ANSWER. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 10, 1898. 


My DEAR SIR: Inclosed you will find memoranda embracing thesentiments 
of at least 75 per cent of the members of the Manufacturers’ Club of this 
Lek Soin certainly are — 1 5 and I indorse every word. Then, as to Mr. 
pol 8 ks 


colleague [Mr. COKE] is absent from the 
called home by reason of illness in his 


WHARTON BARKER. 


sition, he y for himself, and does not in any way give 


on as be: the sentiment of the club of which he is the president. 
While a different interpretation might be made on account of his official 


position, I feel that he never intended they should. If it is necessary to use 


my name, you are at liberty to do so. I propose to stand by my conviction, 
and am or y echoing the sentiment of the club. 
Yours, truly, 


Mr. WHARTON BARKER. 


The resolutions adopted, which were proposed by Mr. James Dobson, 
were as follows: 


JAMES DOBSON. 


THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

Whereas an effort is now peng made to induce the American people tobe- 
lieve that the existing commercial depression is due solely to the purchases 
of silver by the United States Government, which have n continued in 
one measure or another during fourteen years of the highest prosperity that 
this nation has ever enjoyed; and 

Whereas the distrust and apprehension excited by the menace to the 
tective tariff system have been intensified by the attempt to demonstrate 
that the silver policy, under which the American stock of gold had nearly 
doubled in fourteen years, has of late driven gold from the country; and 

Whereas it is of high importance that the American people should per- 
ceive that the recent exports of gold were due solely to the fact that the 
balance of trade has been temporarily 1 this country, as it will be 
F against the country if tariff protection shall be withdrawn; 


Resolved, By the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, that, in our opin- 
ion, the s ncy in the money market, the stop’ of industrial enter- 
ses, the failure of financial institutions, and the general depression of 
usiness have been caused chiefiy by the decision of the oops at the polis 
in November last that the system of F lustry, under 
which the nation has prospered for ty years in a degree without prece- 
dent, should be overthrown. 

Resolved, That no improvement of existing conditions can be reasonably 
looked for unless there shall be an authoritative declaration that the pro- 
tective tariff system will not be violently assailed. 

Resolved, That the interest of American indus of all descriptions im- 
peratively uires that the Government should endeavor, by the use of all 
the means at its command, to procure the restoration of that system of bi- 
metallism which is sanctioned by the tradition and practice of the Govern- 
ment and approved by the platforms of both of the political parties. 

Resolved, That if the ee of silver, in obedience to popular clamor, 
shall be stopped, it will be the duty of Congress at once to provide in some 
other manner for the continuous enlargement of the volume of sound cur- 
rency in accordance with the requirements of the constantly increasing 
commerce of this rapidly growing nation. 

Ido not desire to go into any lengthy argument to show that 
during the year 1892, immediately preceding, of course, this 
present difficulty, there was a degree of prosperity which was 
unusual, I could bring an abundance of proof of increased ac- 
tivity in every part of the United States, but Ishall ee 
to present any great amount of it, because I do not believe the 
fact will be denied. I believe it will be practically admitted 
that the year 1892 was one of activity in business and of great 
business success, and that that success continued down until 
last Dacember, if not later. 

As I said the other day, I do not hold myself compelled to stand 
here to analyze all the conditions of the country in order to de- 
termine what particular thing brought the panic about. [am 
only here now contending that that which is said to be the pop- 
ular opinion is a fallacious one, that it is not the Sherman act, 
and then I shall leave it to those who are equally interested with 
me in trying to determine what the cause is, so that we may re- 
move it and get rid of theeffect. I address myself to show that 
the cause is not the Sherman act. 

With the Sherman act upon the statute books during the fiscal 
year of 1892, which is practically two years after the e of 
the act, the prosperity of the country is an absolute refutation 
of the charge that that act has brought disaster on the business 
enterprises of the country. I have in my possession circulars of 
the business trades in this country, of the people who issue every 
month circulars as to the business of the country. Ihave a large 
number of them which I might read if I desired to take the time 
of the Senate, butI do not desire to do that, no matter what may 
be said about our procrastinating efforts. 

I shall read, however, from a great metropolitan paper, which, 
on my side of the Chamber at least, is in good repute—the New 
York Tribune. Itis a party paper, but it has not had anything 
kind to say of us in recent days touching this bill, nor touching 
our great interests in the West. It has been absolutely, uncon- 
ditionally under the control and infiuence of the agencies of 
which I have spoken, which beat down public pees and at- 
tempt to make a false impression and create a f opinion in 
the country; butit ought to be evidence, when cited, as to the fact 
that the Sherman law is not the cause of our present misfortunes. 
I did not attempt to go beyond the Ist of last December in con- 
sulting the files of the Tribune, and I took the latter days of that 
month. I find on the 2th of December an article headed Money 
and Business,” which is too long to read in full, and I shall only 
read a portion of it. It says: 


Monetary . bas not gone far enough to cause any shrinkage in pro- 
duction or distribution of products, which continue at a rate never surpassed. 
In the holiday season many branches of trade are nompara nyoy inactive, 
but even in these more business than usual seems to be in progress, and re- 
all Northern cities indicate a holiday trade larger than 

other years. ayments through all clearing houses outside New York 
have been in mber over 12 per cent larger than last year, so that the 
month's transactions will not only be the la ton record for December, 
but not far from the largest for any month. hat portion of them is due to 
settlement for p e months ago can not be stated, nor what pro- 
portion springs speculation in securities and products, But the earn- 


2 from near 


ange of olgn one railroads for the first and seventy-six for the second week 
of as ried cial exceed last 


thi 5 
* — a somewhat larger increase . 


cent, and presumably this means 
. industry the paas week has brought renewed depression. Pig 
is for sale rather by Northern than Southern furnaces, and has 


fron 

feclined about 25cents. New orders for manufactured ucts are notsat- 

isfactory in amount, and the struggle to 
Steel-rail manufacturers met 


in prices. 
eer in price will follow. The anthracite coal consumption was 400,000 


at this 
last week 
„000 pounds 


though the demand for these also is much greater than 
Sales of wool at the chief markets were nearly three times as 
as for the same week last year, and for the year have been 804, 
t 242,000,000 last year. 

boots and shoes the factories are as busy filling contracts as if it were 
the middle 3 — the end a pne noanoa, 2800 8 Shoe and 3 Fa 
porter makes the shipments for wee: cases, against as 
r, and for the year 3,623,911, against 3,364,472 last year, and 3,484,926 in 


Money markets at the West grow closer, and the reduction of $1,600,000 in 
amount of notes in circulation d the week, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of $1,400,000 in silver held by t 3 results from the with- 
drawal of 83,800,000 gold from the . New York banks gained nearly 
$1,000,000 from the interior, but lost in all for the week $475,000, though acon- 


traction of $3,600,000 in 1 


loans increased abe og reserve. Domestic ex- 
portsfor three weeks have been 35,500,000 less last year at New York, 


enormous aggregate for the mouth, while imports Ma at New York have been 
Beides pere of gold Meal withdrawal of foreign capital from the 
ree: the extent of which can not be predicted. 

On the 27th of December, 1892, the next day, this same paper 
has the following: 

THE NATION'S BLESSINGS AND DANGERS, 
surve; t finds no- 
Poden condi: 3 ee eagle Cg the United States. 

That is what I said when I was on the floor before, that the 
United States since the e of the Sherman act has had a 
degree of rity unequaled in any other portion of the 
world, and it has been the only poron of the world, if you ex- 
cept „where there have n prosperity and satisfactory 
conditions financially. 


asso- 
dus- 


and w. 

ni ppears fact that there never has been a 
cane. in OT the eee of 5 when its labor has been, on the 
whole, so fully employed. or at as food wages, as during the last year. Al- 
mostevery branchof manufacture is pushed to greater prođuction than ever, 
decause the demand for consumption is unprecedented. Though the cotton 
mills have turned out more g during the last few years than ever before, 
stocks held by dealers are so low that orders are booked for months ahead, 
and prices of goods have advanced. 

Mr. HAWLEY. From what does the Senator read? 

Mr. TELLER. Iam ing from the New York Tribune. I 
will say that I can bring proof from all the great press of the 
country that this is a trut statement of our condition. The 
Now York Sun recently declared the same thing, that 1892 was 
a year of unequalled prosperity. The article continues: 

In the manufacture of woollens the demand has been so at that re- 
corded sales of wool at the three principal markets are 62,000,000 pounds, or 
about 25 per cent greater than in any previous year. 

If I may stop here, I will say that nothing shows better the 

rosperity of the country than when the t mills are manu- 
1 suitable clothing for the people, and the article [have 
read where it refers to the great demand for overcoatsis worthy 
of the attention of every Senator. It means that the laborers 
of this country can clothe themselves as laborers can not clothe 
themselves in other countries of the world; it means that there 
must have been prosperity generally or they would not be mak- 
ing the demand for overcoats and for woolen goods which these 
articles indicate. That was only in December, a little more 
than six months ago. 


Insilks the demand has been so great that im 
have been greater than in any entire year before, and ater by 1,000.000 
pounds than in the same months last year. In boots a shoes the ship- 
ments from the East have been the largest ever known by 125,000 cases, or 4 
per cent. In iron and steel, note! much interruption d the 
Fear by the consumption appears to have been as great as in any 
previous year, and far that of any other country. 

But while many columns could be filled with evidences that the industries 
of this country have are pea wonderfully, and have increased their 
duction far beyond that of any 


previo FORT, IVIB Ss estal by 
abundant evidence, that wages of labor have been higher during the last 


ofraw silk inten months 


year than in any previous year. 


Tı ther with these facts, for a full understanding of the situation, must 
be en the great fact that of commodities have been. on the whole, 
lower in coun! 9 year. With la Wages anda 


They 
re: Ov the condition and de- 
velopment ot industry been altered as yet. The belief with some and the 
fear with others that those laws will be altered after another year, if not in 
1893, have exerted a retarding influence, preventing, to some extent, the 
further action which was in progress in November. But the people of this 
country are aware that changes can be reached only after some time, and 
the industrial condition of the country and the wor millions is substan- 
tially that which the policy dominant for thirty years created. 

The editor then attacks the silver question, but nowhere attrib- 
utes any disaster to the effects of tha Sherman law. I will read 
what he says. Senators will remember that I am reading from 
editorial articles, and not from stock reports: $ 

In the financial world a different state of things ap: 
investments of capital amounting to a thousand millions or more in this 
country are controlled by foreigners, who are less f than Americans 
with the delays which intervene before a decision of the people gets ex- 
presson in changes of the laws. If they believe, as most foreign investors 

o, that free coinage of silver would drive gold out of the country and pres- 
ently make silver the only money which could be realized for a loan or an 
investment, they regard with fear the su-cess of the party which has for 
fifteen years constantly agitated for free sliver coinage. At the same time 
they see that the industrial policy is to be changed under which this country 
has prospered more than other on earth. A reversal of that policy 
means risk to fo. investors which some of them do not care to take. 

Thus it is that, while industrial prosperity continues, the gold which for- 
eign investors have here they have rawn to the extent of more than 
$10,500,000 within the last four weeks. Besides, capital has also been with- 
drawn in the form of merchandiseexports exceeding im for which gold 
might otherwise have come hither, to the extent of $15,009,000 more, it is 
probable, withinthesametime. Thatsuch withdrawals, if continued, would 
ultimately affect industries seriously can not be doubted by intelligent Dem- 
ocrats. To them the people have committed the responsibility of guarding 

inst the dangers which their success involves. 
other respects Americans have reason to regard the condition of their 
country with great pride and hearty thankfulness, The splendid progress 
which been eved during the year which is drawing near its end in 
industrial production and in the condition of the working millions is not the 
less gratifying and honorable, though a 1 of the voters have been 
persuaded that still better results can beattained through a different policy. 


I especially call the attention of Senators to an editorial article 
in the same paper of December 29, because this paper is now 
among the loudestof those in this country who are clamoring for 
the re of the Sherman act, and attributes to that act much, if 
not the conditions which now exist. 

Mr. GEORGE. What paper is that? 

Mr. TELLER. Itis the New York Tribune of December 29. 

THE CHIEF CAUSE OF TROUBLE. 

This country has so long oyed the — 2 of a sound currency that 
many refuse to realize that those blessings ht be lost. Just as Demo- 
crats sneeringly denied that specie resumption was possible, even whille 
Republicans were finishing the task, so there are some who stnbbornly and 
stupidly deny that a prospect of change to a Democratic industrial policy 
causes any trouble now, or involves any risk hereafter. Yet the facts bear 
but one interpretation. In October came into the country, though the 
merchandise excess of exports over Was only 88,305,834, The silver 
act of 1890 was then in force, and no other laws have been altered. Yet in 


policy under which such unexampled rity has been realized. 
main Yaws ¢ 


This is because 


November gold went out of the country, though the excess of merchandise 

— ripe over imports was 824,812,156, and in December more than $6,000,000 

go has gone out already, though the excess of exports over 
ports appears even larger. 


I will here say that the writer wasin error. There was a net 
import of gold in November and not an export. There was an 
export of gold in December of, I think, $11,339,000 or thereabouts. 

Of course, it is but a shallow and silly trick to pretend that the very 
same silver act, which worked no harm, but permitted in October the most 
1 business the country had ever known, is the cause of a halt in 

ovember and a set-back in December. 

Bear in mind that there was no loss of gold either in October 
or November. 

Men who reason after that fashion do not merit even their own attention. 


wers represented at 
ver difficulties in the 


It was larger than ever 


cember, 1 
i and 


y 5 
in visions, in petroleum, and in the at variety of minor exports, 
even ia preadstuts. and cotton had iareiy bea. equaled until last Fear. 

Now, I call attention of Senators on my side of the Chamber to 
this statement: 

Gold has gone out because securities have been sent back from Europe, 
and they were not sent back because of acts which were just as much in 
force in October as in November or December. The turning point was a de- 
cision of the people to change the policy of the Government. 

There is an avowed and open declaration on the part of this 
newspaper in this editorial article that gold was not going out of 
the country at that time because of any influence the Sherman act 


1893. 
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had upon commerce and trade, but that it was going out legiti- 
8 we were purchasing a larger amount of goods 


than we were selling. 

The article proceeds: 

Wall street sees this, and feels the pressure of the stocksreturned. Dem- 
ocratic papers betray their wrath by that practical business men have 


fallen into wild and senseless ſear.“ On the con Was it not wild and 
senseless to imagine that fore investors would feel as much confidence 
in an unknown and untried y for this country as in that which had been 

rty with the grandest results? Was it not wild and 
senseless to imagine that, after ny years in buil a pen 
tries, the 5 could set itself to destroy them without produ: any 


distur! 

The one possible answer is that Democrats will disregard their platform, 
and willnotdestroy any indust: About that no one can be sure untilafter 
the next Congress has acted. hen it will be too late for some to 
themselves, and practical men do not always wait until an event has come 
before taking precautions. Such men also know that a full year of uncer- 
tainty about the tariff. which is the very basis of employment for millions 
here, must involve some curtailment and shrinkage. Those who choose to 
sell without waiting for the year of uncertainty are possibly as sensible as 

- those who oppose an extra session and insist upon the full year or more of 
hesitation and curtailment. 

The Republican national policy has secured a wonderful prosperity, estab- 
lished such confidence among foreigners that many hundred millions have 
been invested here, and thus insured a sound currency. The certainty 
that there is to be a change starts the movement the other way. If the Dem- 
ocrats wait a year without do: anything they may realize some conse- 
queuces oftheir victory before a Democratic Congress assembles. 


On the last day of December this same paper, in an editorial, 
has the following 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Does the Senator mean in December, 


892? 
Mr. TELLER. Yes; this is December 31, 1892. It is headed 
“A year of great prosperity:” 

The year, 1892, which ends to-day, has left an extraordinary record. For 
the tirst time in the history of the country discontent and complaint in the 
midst of unparalleled 8 have e a million votes and ch 
the Government, A party tried and found competent and worthy, under 
whose rule the highest production ever known for industry and the highest 
‘Wages ever known for labor have been attained, was defeated to make place 
for a party which has never borne the responsibilities nor had the instruc- 
tive experience of power for more than thirty years. 5 therefore, 
to pla.e on record the achievements of the past, as a s! by which the 
workings of a diferent policy and party may be Jangon 

There are a few tests of the volume of business whichall 9 The 
exchan; of clearing houses outside New York in 1892 have m about 
28. 380,000,000, against 223. 100. 000. 000 last year, an increase of nearly 10 per 
cent, In 1888, the year of President Harrison’s election, the amount was 
$18,410,000,000, so that the increase under the present Administration has 
been 37 per cent. E already reported on about 90,000 miles of railroad 
for eleven months, with partial returns for December, indicate a probable 


increase over last year of 5.5 cent in the If so, the earnings 
of all railroads for the year 1892 will not be far 81,200,000, 000, an increase 
of 25 per cent in four years. 

Foreign trade during the year 1892 has been in the te of exports 
and imports the largest ever known in any year, about $1,830,000,000, against 
$1,799,000,000 last year, and 81,417,000,000 in 1888. Thus the increase in four 


years has been 29 per cent. The full returns for eleven months, with partial 
returns for December, indicate that the value of exports has been not far 
$050, those of any other year except the last, and ex- 
27 per cent. But the imports have probably been 
„000,000, the largest ever known in any year, excsating those of 
1888 —.— gent. The excess of exports over imports of merchandise will 
probably be about 870,000,000 for the year now closing 
In the great industries the year 1 has surp: all previous records. 
The sales of wool at the three great markets, Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York, show an increase of 35 per cent over the previous year. The estimate 
of the Woolen Manufacturers’ Association is that the yield of domestic 


wool in 1892 was about 333,000,000 pounds. against 302,000, junds in 1888, a 
in of over 10 per cent. But the manufacture has so much more, 
tthe imports during the last year have been the lar ever known, 
probably 150,000,000 pounds. against 109,000,000 pounds in 1 In the cotton 


manufacture, as respects the latter part of the year, it is only known that 
the consumption of cotton has been larger than ever, and that enormous 
sales have raised the prices of goods, In the crop year 5 
1, the consumption was about 1,820,000, 000 pounds, t 912,000, ds 
in 1888, an increase of more than 40 per cent. Of no less than 9,260,000 
munds were imported, including waste and cocoons, in twelve months end- 
November I, the greatest par in any Bye year haying been 
about 7,500,000 pounds, but in 1888 it was only ,000, so that in four years 
the increase has been over 40 per cent. 

The manufacture of iron, acco: to the American Manufacturer, of 
Pittsburg, has probably turned out 9,130,000 tons of pig iron in 1892, against 
8,280,000 tons last year. But stocks unsold have d sọ that the con- 
sumption was greater than in any previous year. In 1 tke production 
Was about 6,500,000 tons, and the increase in four years has been over 40 per 
cent, the increase in consumption being about thesame. The manufacture 
of leather has advanced so greatly at the West that the record of Eastern 
sbipments no longer measures the entire growth, but the shipments re- 

by the Shoe and Leather 1 gpl have been 3,695,785 cases, against 
„417.347 last year and 3,276,877 in 1 an increase of 13 per cent. 

These comparisons suffice to show how the country 
cords during the year now closing, and how great has been its progress dur- 
ing the last four years. It will interesting and instructive four years 
hence to see whether a record as satisfactory can then be presented. 


In addition to this, I cut out, under the date of December 30, 
the report of R. G. Dun & Co.’s weekly review of trade. This 
is the only other article I care to present, although I might pre- 
sent an almost unlimited number supporting my assertion that 
the years 1891 and 1892 were unparalleled in business success in 
this country, and that, too, under the Sherman law. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Willitinterfere with the Senator if I 
should ask him a question there? If so, I shall refrain. 5 

Mr. TELLER. That depends upon what the question is. I 
will hear the question, however. 


as surpassed all re- 


hace aE OR a 8 has N 18 ee 
eun e rosperity of the country 92, when we h 
no ation we had: nooverspeculation, we had nothing apparently, 
accor to the statements the Senator has been reading, to jus- 
tify the panic which exists to-day. If I understood the Senator 
aright, the loss of our gold 

. TELLER. I did not yield to the Senator to make a 


speech. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam not going to make a ch. The 
loss which we sustained of our gold certainly could not have 
prevented a panic—— 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from New Jersey will let me 
make my speech I shall come to that before I get through. Not 
now, but at some other time before I close the debate. He seems 
to desire that I should anticipate before I get to summing up. 
It has been my habit in my business all ife to put the evi- 


dence in first, and sum up later. I do not like to sum up before 
I put the evidence in. 
r. MCPHERSON. Very well. 


Mr. TELLER. On December 30, 1892, in the circular of R. 
G. Dun & Co., giving the weekly review of trade, it is said: 


The most prosperous year ever known in business closes to-day with 
strongly favorable indications for the future. From nearly all points 
comes the report that the holiday trade has been the largest ever known, 
and while wholesale trade is not usually active at this season of stock-tak- 
ing, is is now remarkably large. 
ttlements through clearing houses outside of New York in December 
were a; tly the largest ever made in month, exceeding last 
year's i more than 10 per cent. For the year volume is also about 10 
cent larger than last year, and the largest ever known. Railroad earn- 
in December show an of about 3 per cent over last year and 


for the year an increase of about ay? oa cent. 
Fo trade has been smaller last year in volume of exports, at 
New York $7,800,000 in value for the t four w and at cotton ports 


year. 

Unprecedented purchases for consumption have resulted in 1892 from the 
unequaled crops of 1891, so that manufacturers have made 
progress. The year closes with all woolen, cotton, and silk eae S| Tally 
employed, and unsold stocks of goods much hter than usual, while the 
demand for the coming season already exceeds the capacity of many mills. 
The orders booked for the season in dry 
clothing cheviots having the ence, and in women's the blue serge. 
while cotton goods are strong, with a tendency to higher prices. Sales of 
wool at the chief markets have been 399,000,000 pounds t 248,000,000 last 
year, and imports have been the largest ever known, with a domestic sup- 
ply but slightly behind the largest. Ce saa of boots and shoes from 

6 East have us per cent larger than any previous year, while the 
increase in ten years has been over 50 per cent. 

Bradstreet’s to-morrow will say: 

“Bank — aoe totals at cities redken ret the United States this week 
equal $1,085,000, or 30 per cent less t in the week before Christmas, 
but 6 per cent more than in the concluding week of 1891. Liabilities of fail- 
ing traders decreased 40 per cent within a year, to $108,500,000, the smallest 
like a; gate, without exception, for ten years. An extension of the prac- 
tice o 8 for nearby wants only and unexampled scrut of 
credits have contributed to this. The year’s comme death rate is about 
1 per cent of the strictly commercial and industrial firms of record, less 
than for any year since 1 

Tus total volume of general trade at the South is believed to be in excess 
of that for 1891.” 


Mr. President, I do not desire to tire the Senate with more 
of these proofs, but I have also before me an article in the New 
York Tribune under the head of “Money and business,” under 
date of Jan 2, 1893, in which that paper reiterates its state- 
ments concerning the unexampled prosperity of that year; but I 
shall insert it in my remarks without troubling the Senate to 
listen to its reading now. 


MONEY AND BUSINESS, 

The new year begins with the volume of business larger than ever, with 
nearly all manufactures flo and with some reason to hope that im- 
portant cause of hindrance and hesitation in the past may be removed. Thus 
recent declarations of influential Democrats have enco many to aope 
that silver purchases may be sto and that no disturbing action on 


curren ee tariff cerns th be 5 late in t Bio Mone- 
es are expec’ many to awa: anuary dis- 

bursements, and it is hoped that ths contrast between r al de sion 
lead to 


and threatened revolution abroad and pes and prosperity here 
new investments of foreign capital. Great hopes are also based upon the 
World’s Fair, which is expected to prompt such investments in large amount. 
to keep many millions at home which in other years are spent abroad b; 

American tourists, and to bring hither multitudes of foreigners to —.— 


liberally here in travel and enjoyment. 
In business the sky it never quite without a cloud, and one no bigger than 
a man's hand some presagesatempest. The possibility of cholera this 


year is brought to mind by reports of deaths even now in many European 
towns. If the pest gains a foothold here, neither the international exposi- 
tion nor the domestic trade of the year as much as might other- 
wise be expected. Nor is there any certainty that the action of 9 
will be helpful rather than hurtful. Some of the silver men avow t in- 
tention to resist silver-purchase de even by filibustering If their 

sition succeeds and outgoes of gold for securities continue, the year — 4 


coma one ofseriousdificulty. Just now hope predominates in the exchanges, 


stocks rose last week 88 cents per share, closing only $3.50 per share 
lower than a Ber a 
Payments ‘ough clearing houses outside of New York in December were 
the largest ever made in any month, exceeding those of 1891 by 15 per cent, 
of which part is due to the advance in prices, which are now 4 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and omitting wheat and corn and their products, 
now exceptionally low, the range of other commodities is 7 per cent higher. 
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The year’s transactions exceed those of any previous year by nearly 8 
cent, and those of 1891 by 10 per cent. At New York the increase tn Becton, 
ber was 10 per cent, but forthe year over 8 per cent. Those who deduct two 
or three times reported stock sales from the exch: here have a pasao 
to solve in the fact that transactions through the Stock Clearing House, 
counting oy one side, have been far in excess of all sales reported at the 
beng FA ach year a proportion of settlements is made through 
other cities, and at fourteen outside New York payments since 1875 have 
more than doubled, while last year payments of nearly %6,000,000,000 were 
made through clearing houses which had no existence in 1875. : 

Railroad bance are also satisfactory, in three weeks of December ex- 
ceeding those of 1891 by 3 per cent. But Pennsylvania and other reports dis- 
close a great increase in expenses, and the dividends declared in 1892 are not, 
on the whole, as satisfactory as — — have been expected from the enor- 
mous traffic, about as many companies reducing or fa out of the divi- 
dend list as were added to it or increased their rates. The agreement 
between the Pennsylvania and Reading and the separation between the Read- 
ing and Lehigh Valley render it probable that considerable changes will 
soon appear in the coal business, which has been more active since the cold 
‘weather came. 


I have also from the same paper an editorial on the subject of 
finance dated February 8, 1893. I call the attention of the 
Senate to this article, and I particularly ask attention to it from 
my Republican friends, who are now yielding to the clamor of 
the New York Tribune and papers of that d, to make hot 
haste to repeal a law which I say, and I think it can be demon- 
strated, has brought prosperity to this country and maintained 
our industries upon a sound financial basis, and has never 
frightened the most timid creature that ever lived. 


THE FACTS ABOUT THE SILVER LAW. 


The Sherman silver act, some Democrats are fond of saying, is a Repub- 
lican measure which worked so badly that even those who framed it desire 
its repeal. This statement of the case involves untruth and injustice. The 
facts which the official records establish are these: 

The Bland silver act of 1878 was passed by a Democratic House and by a 
combination of the Democrats with a few Republicans in the Senate. 


Icall the attention of my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], 
who sits in front of me, to this statement about the Bland bill. 


It worked such mischief that in 1890 business men of all shades of political 
opinion were anxious to have silver coinage stopped. 


I will put in my denial of that statement at this point for fear 
I may forgetit. The statement is not true. 


A bill to that end was passed by the Republican House in 1890, but the Sen- 
ate substituted a free-coinage bill, every Democratic Senator present but 
three voting for it. 


I believe that is true. 


A conference was then ordered, and it became necessary, in order to pre- 
vent free cot and 82 coinage under the Bland act, to frame a silver- 
purchase act which the silver Senators would not join the Democrats in op- 

. Thus the measure was in fact forced upon the country by the com- 
on of Democrats with those Senators. 

It was not only a compromise, but by all 
rary measure, to serve until it could be ascertained by international co 
ence how far other nations would go in efforts for larger use of silver. 


I will deny that as I go along. 


That conference resulted in proof that other nations would do nothing, be- 
cause bows 3 believed the United States would either attempt free coinage 
alone, or by continuing silver purchases too long would de their own 
currency, drive out of the country their large stock of gold, and give to other 
powers incalculable advantages. 

The act had worked no harm down to the time when it became known 
that Democrats would control the Government after March 4, But at once, 
in November last, gold then began to go out, though it had been coming into 
the coun October, and the exports in December and January have been 
about $26,000,000. The law remained just what it had been in October. Con- 
fidence in the financial future was changed, not by the law, but by Demo- 
cratic victory in November. 


I am not indorsing all this. I leave that to some other Sen- 
ator. 


ies was treated as a tem) 
er- 


chan caused these exports of gold, for in November, December, and 
January merchandise e: ts greatly exceeded imports. Sales of securi- 
ties by foreign holders, withdrawal of capital loaned here by foreign own- 


rts of gold, and these exhibit the effects, not 
tered, but of the political change in the Gov- 
ernm 


ent. 

Republicans believe the law has done all the itcan. It has served 
until’ the of foreign powers has been manifested, has supplied some 
increase of ulation for the vastly increasing business of the country, and 
even to this hour has caused no um on gold, nor rush to get notes re- 
deemed, nor distrust among the people as to the present emption of 
notes on demand. 

If coupled with unaltered confidence in the financial control of the Gov- 
ernment for the future, this same act would have produced different results 
a the last three months. But it is now plain that foreigners who hold 
Am securities, and many Americans also, do not believe that the 
— 92 which is about to take power can be relied upon to use, firmly and 
resolutely, all the resources at the command of the Government to main- 
tain the parity of gold and silver as the act ot 1890 3 Unless en- 


forced accord to the spirit and intent of that pro’ m, the measure must 
become 5 dangerous. 
Not for partisan, but for national and business reasons, the act should be 


ed as soon as ible, so that the distrust of the future may not con- 


tinue todo harm. Mr. Cleveland deserves credit for urging this step, and 
none the less because it may save him an ugly quarrel with his own party 
if the step can be taken before his inauguration. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dusotsinthechair), Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Colorado signified to me 
before he commenced speaking that he is suffering from some in- 


convenience of his vocal organs and breast. He hasspokennow 
substantially two hours, and has also been doing the hardest 
kind of work; that is, If it meets with his approval, I 
now move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not object. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Indiana, that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 
o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, September 11, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 9, 1893. 
CONSULS-GENERAL. 


J.J. Barclay, of Wheeler, Ala., to be consul-general of the 
Koreas States at Tangier, Barbary States, vice Felix A. Mathews, 
N. W. Melvor, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to be consul-general of 
the United States at Kanagawa, Japan, vice Willard D. Tillot- 
son, recalled. 
CONSULS. 


Carl Bailey Hurst,of the District of Columbia, at present con- 
sul of the United States at Cantania, Italy, to be consul of the 
United States at Crefeld, Germany, vice Evans Blake, recalled, 

Arthur M. Clark, of Lexington, Mich., to be consul of the United 
115 a Port Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, vice Samuel D. Pace, 
recalled. 

Isaac M. Elliott, of New York City, N. Y., to be consul of the 
United States at Manila, Philippine Islands, vice Charles H. 
Cowan, recalled. 

J. Courtney Hixson, of Union Springs, Ala., to be consul 
of the United States at Fuchau, China, vice Henry M. Smythe, 
transferred to the mission to Haiti. 

Thomas Keefe, of Windsor, Vt., to be consul of the United 
States at St. John’s, Quebec, vice Henry C. Fisk, resigned. 

John Maguire, of Mobile, Ala., to be consul of the United States 
at Tampico, Mexico, vice Adam Lieberknecht, recalled. 

George T. Tate, of Boston, Mass.. to be consul of the United 
Cee at Barbadoes, West Indies, vice Edward A. Dimmick, re- 

ed. 

Edward T. Wetter,of Savannah, Ga., to be consul of the United 
States at Tamatave, Madagascar, vice John L. Waller, recalled. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


John Balfour H. Hemingway, of New Mexico Territory, to be 
attorney of the United States for the Territory of New Mexico, 
vice Eugene A. Fiske, resigned, to take effect September 30, 1893. 


CHIEF JUSTICE, NEW MEXICO. 


Thomas Smith, of Virginia to be chief justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory of New Mexico, vice James O'Brien, re- 
signed, to take effect October 1, 1893. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


George W. Hull, of Ohio, to be collector of internal revenua 
for the Tenth district of Ohio, to succeed George P. Waldorf, 
resigned. 

QUARTERMASTER. 


Capt. Daniel D. Wheeler, assistant quartermaster, to be quar- 
termaster, with the rank of major, September 6,1893, vice Lord, 
retired from active service. 

POSTMASTERS. 


Joseph H. Adams, to be postmaster at Ozark, in the county of 
Dale and State of Alabama, in the place of Elmore W. Griffith, 
removed. 

John M. Davis, to be 333 at Clarksville, in the count 
of Johnson and State of Arkansas, in the place of George W. 
Hinchee, resigned. 

Jones G. Moore, to be postmaster at Pratt City, in the coun 
of Jefferson and State of Alabama, in the place of Andrew J. 
Prince, resigned. 

W. Luther Pratt, to be postmaster at Blocton, in the county 
of and State of Alabama, in the place of Cornelius Cadle, 
resigned. 

Thomas J. Ross, to be postmaster at Flagstaff, in the coun 
of Coconino and Territory of Arizona, in the place of George H. 
Cook, removed. 

Thomas A. Bailey, to be postmaster at Darien, in the county 
of McIntosh and State of Georgia, the appointment of a postmas- 


1893. 
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ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after April 1, 1893. 

John T. Heard, to be postmaster at Elberton, in the county of 
ait and State of Georgia, in the place of Ella M. Henry, re- 
moved. 

Jacob B. Ashley, to be postmaster at Boonville, in the county 
of Warrick and State of Indiana, in the place of Charles M. Ham- 
mond, resigned. 

Frank Behrens, to be postmasterat Huntingburg, in the county 
of Dubois and State of Indiana, in the place of Charles C. Schree- 
der, removed. 

William H. Campbell, to be postmaster at Fairmount, in the 
county of Grant and State of Indiana, in the place of Joel D. 
Latham, resigned. 

Manuel Cronbach, to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, in the 
county of Posey and State of Indiana, in the place of Charles J. 
Hovey, resigned. 

Joseph T. Dilley, to be 
of Lawrence and State of 
removed. 

William A. Gutelius, to be 
county of Wells and State of In 
Swain, removed. 

John C. Jilson, to be postmaster at Plymouth, in the county 
of Marena and State of Indiana, in the p of John W. Siders, 
removed. 

Charles Lieb, to be postmaster at Rockport, in the county of 
8 and State of Indiana, in the place of John R. Huffman, 
removed. 

John J. Nolan, to be postmaster at Evansville, in the county 
of Vanderburgh and State of Indiana, in place of Henry S. Ben- 


nett, removed. 
James S. Parnell, to be tmaster at New Carlisle, in the 
tate of Indiana, in the place George 


county of Saint Joseph and 
M. Fountain, removed. 

Amandus B. Schuyler, to be postmaster at Union City, in the 
county of Randolph and State of Indiana, in place of James S. 
Reeves, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

John S. Stough, to be postmaster at Brazil, in the county of 
Clay TRR State of Indiana, in the place of Henry D. Bard, re- 
signed. 

William W. Timmonds, to be postmaster at Portland, in the 
county or Jay and State of Indiana, in the place of Elias J. Marsh, 
removed. 

William C. Clark, to be postmaster at Paducah, in the county 
of McCracken and State of Kentucky, in the place of Edwin Far- 
ley, removed. 

John J. Montague, to be postmaster at Catlettsburg, in the 
county of Boyd and State of Kentucky, in the place of John A. 
Burns, resigned. 

Miss Junietta M. Bonney, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the 
pen of Saint Mary and State of Louisiana, in the place of 

mile N. Cornay, resigned. 

James P. Geary, to be postmaster at Lake Charles, in the par- 
ish of Calcasieu and State of Louisiana, in the place of Dennis 
M. Foster, resigned. 


stmaster at Mitchell, in the count 
diana, in the place of George Z.Wood, 


tmaster at Bluffton, in the 
iana, in the place of David H. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate September 9, 1898. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Ellis Mills, of Virginia, to be consul-general of the United 
States at Honolulu. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, September 9, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o0’clock m. Prayer by the Rev. Isaac 
W. CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday was read and 
approved. a 

LIGHT-HOUSE AT WOLF TRAP, VA., ETC. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing-Secretary of the Cadre relating to an appropriation for 
replacing the light-house at Wolf Trap, Va., and at Solomon’s 
Lump, Maryland; which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. ; 

NAVIGATION OF COLUMBIA RIVER. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of War, transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers submitting a copy of the report of the Board of Engineers 
appointed by the President under authority of the river and har- 
bor act of July 13, 1892, as to obstructions to navigation in the 


Columbia River; which was referred to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 
REPORTS OF COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House communications 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting copies of the findings of 
the court in the following cases; which were severally referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, namely: M. A. Staples, de- 
ceased, vs. The United States; P. E. Hogue, deceased, vs. The 
United States; G. A. Carlisle, deceased, vs. The United States; 
B. F. Raiff vs. The United States; A. E. Harper, deceased, vs. 
The United States; William P. Barnes, administrator of Peyton 
Burdette, vs. The United States; William Garrett, deceased, vs. 
The United States; F. M. Joplin, administrator of T. B. Mun- 
ford, vs. The United States; T. S. Mays, administrator of Mary 
A. E. Smith, deceased, vs. The United States; N. P. Harbin, de- 
ceased, vs. The United States; Ann M. Montgomery vs. The 
gnon States, and P. Allen, deceased, et al., vs. The United 

tates. 

JOSHUA BISHOP, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a communication from 
Joshua Bishop, United States Navy, preying for the passage of 
a bill for certain unpaid salary; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PRIVILEGES TO NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit at this time an order 
respecting the admission of reporters to the lobby in the rear of 
the Speaker’s chair, under the rules just adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SPEAKER'S Room, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 9, 1893. 

Reporiers entitled to admission to the gallery over the Speaker's chair 
will be admitted to the hall in rear thereof on the invitation of a Represent- 
ative or 2 on condition that such reporter shall not enter the Hall 
ot the House unng its sittings, and shall retire from the lobby in the rear 
thereof as soon as he shall have finished his interview with the Representa- 
tive or Delegate inviting him therein. 5 

CHARLES F. CRISP. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


: By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. PENCE, for three days after to-day, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. WEADOCK, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. i 
To Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts, indefinitely, on account 
of illness. Z 

To Mr. Hans, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

ADDITIONAL SENATE DOCUMENT ROOM. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the Senate joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 17) providing for the erection of a suitable building 
for the storage of documents for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of that resolution. 

Tap SPEAKER. The resolution will be read subject to ob- 
jection. 

»The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, ste., That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate of the United States 
is hereby directed to have e upon the ground owned by the United 
States, west of the house known as the Maltby House, situated on the south- 
west corner of New Jersey avenue and B street northwest, asuitable bull 
for the folding and storage of documents for the use of the Senate, on plans a) 
Prowided, ‘That Uno ͤ ct erccuing ESIA building pair ioe AE aE a 
sum of 87,500, and which shall be paid from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved by the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. SAYERS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama a question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. I understand the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution 3 a total expenditure of $7,500. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct, and the amount comes 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. SAYERS. In other words, there is no authority conferred 
by it upon the committee to prepare plans and specifications ex- 
ceeding a cost of $7,500? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. None whatever, and it is to be erectedon 
grounds already owned by the Government. That is the only 


cost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. I think we ought to know something about this; 
what is it for? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This joint resolution was passed by the 
Senate for the purpose of providing additional accommodations 
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for the Senate folding room. It is provided in the resolution 
that the sum of $7,500 may be appropriated from the contingent 


fund of the Senate for the purpose of construc on à vacant 
lot now owned by the Government near the Malt 5 
this additional accommodation for the Senate fol 

The resolution was re 
ings and Grounds 
nance of the Senate and reported back by them etae SEN ad 
ommending that the appropriation be made as indicated in the 
resolution, 

The Government is now paying $1,800 a year in the way of rent 
for a building for the storing of documents of the Senate, and 
it will be observed if this building is not erected as provided 
here, at a cost of only $7,500, that within four years we will have 
paid, if the present policy is pursued, rent sufficient to do the 
whole work. 

It comes out of the contingent fund of the Senate. They ask 
to have it appropriated, and I do not think the House ought to 
object to allowing them to control their own contingent fund, 
5 5 porns for their own accommodation. That is all there 

of it. 

Mr. REED. Ishould think it might be advisable to stop the 
expenditure of $1,800 a year for the morago of Senate documents; 
but perhaps the best way would be to diminish the documents. 
However, if economy does not concern the other side I do not 
know whom it does concern. 

z a. BANKHEAD. It is certainly a matter of economy, Mr. 
peaker, 

Mr. REED. It is if we are going to keep up the supply of doc- 
uments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, I could not say as to that. 

Mr. KYLE, I desire to ask if this resolution has been con- 
sidered ke: et ag eg of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The House has given unanimous consent 
for its consideration in the House, without it being referred toa 
committee. 

Mr. KYLE.’ Has that unanimous consent already been granted? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to ask unanimous consent 
to have the recommendation of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Sen- 
ate read for the information of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right to submit that 
as a part of his remarks, and it will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

we the Ar of 

eo apas renee, N earch 
8 pos the new library, who has agreed to superintend the building of 
The resolution was referred by the Senate to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and by that committee reported favorably to the 


Senate, and was then referred to the Committee on Contingent Expenses 
and by the latter committee also reported favorably and passed by the Sen- 


ate ously. 

Weare naw paying at the rate of $1,800 a year for a warehouse that gives 
but partial ef, while the contemplated buil will furnish all the stor- 
ageroom that willever beneeded and at the same efurnishacomfortable, 
healthy work place above ground for the folders who now work down in the 
8 rooms of the Capitol, little better, if any, than a Calcutta 

e. 


The cost of the butlding, $7,500, is about the same amount that four years’ 
rentof the present hired warehouse will come to; so in the cause of human- 
ity and economy itis a 1 1 to do. It does not involve the 
purchase of any ground, simply utilizing that which is now vacant. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama where we are at present storing the House documents? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. At several different places, I understand. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman from Alabama inform 
us whether the Senate does not, in addition to its end of the 
Capitol, own the Maltby Building also? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senate does not own it, but the Gov- 
ernment owns it. 

Mr. BOATNER. But it is for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senate occupies a portion of it. 
Some of the Departments occupy a portion of it, and a portion of 
it is occupied in the storage of documents. They had to take 
some of the documents away on account of the unsafe condition 
of the building. 

joria of “ Vote!” “ Vote!”] 

e SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accor ly read the third time, and passed. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following bills 
of the Senate; which were read a first and second time, ordered 
to be 3 and referred to the committees named below: 

A bill (S. 22) making appropriations for the purchase of ground, 
and the erection thereon, in the city of W ton, D. C., of a 
bull to be used as a hall of records to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. f 


A bill (S. 721) to authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to appoint two additional clerks—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

f _ LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
: By unanimous consent, leave of absencə was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. CABANISS, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

CORRECTION OF A VOT 


Mr.COOMBS. Mr. Speaker í 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from Texas . COCKRELL]. 

Mr. COCKRE Mr. Speaker, on the passage of the Wilson 
bill to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, on the 
28th of last month, I was recorded as not voting. On the next 
morning I cafled the attention of the Clerk to it and supposed it 
had been corrected; but on examination yesterday, my attention 
being called to it, I find that the correction was not made. On 
the passage of that bill I voted ‘‘no,” and I want the correction 
made now. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Texas that the correction is made in what is known as the per- 
manent RECORD. The only correction that can appear in the 
daily RECORD is the statement made by the gentleman on the 
day when he makes it. 

-COCKRELL, There were other corrections made at the 
same time that apie 

The SPEAKER. It is impossible to correct the daily RECORD 
alter it has been published and has gone out. The only correc- 
tion which can be made is in what is known as the permanent 
RECORD; and the statement of the correction of course appears 
also in the s of the day when the gentleman calls 
attention to the error. [See page 1008.] 


SAFETY OF PUBLIO BUILDINGS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. COOMBS. Mr.Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of aconcurrent resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk, providing for a special joint commission to 
investigate as to the safoty of public build ings in the city of 


1 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be reported by the 
Clerk, after which the Chair will ask if there be objection to its 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas a recent disaster to a public building in the city of Washington, 
in which many employés of tho Government were engaged upon Goyern- 
ment work, has given rise to rumors that other buildings rented or owned 
by the Government are in an unsafe condition, imper. g the lives of the 
employés: Be it therefore 

Resolved (the Senate concurring), That a special joint committee composed 
of three members of the,House, to be appointed by the Speaker, and three 
mombers of the Senate, be authorized to investigate the condition as to the 
safety of nay See all public buildings in this city; also 

Resolved, tthe same committee be requested to report to Con 
the facts ascertained, with recommendations, if any be necessary; the num- 
ber, value, and rental of each building rented for the use of the Departments 
of the Government; be empowered to employ experts. to sen’ for persons 
and papers, administer oaths, employ clerk and stenographer; payments 
for the same to be made from the contingent fund of the two Houses upon 
vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the joint committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I think that resolution should 
go to the appropriate committee. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution. The gentleman from New York can 
introduce it, and it will be referred under the rules, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, what committee does that 
resolution go to? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know yet. It is intro- 
duced under the rule by being handed to the Ly eing's 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas with- 
draws his objection to the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. SAYERS. I withdraw my objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution on condition that the gentle- 
man from New York will eliminate from the resolution the pro- 
vision authorizing the committee to employ stenographers and 
incur other expenses. 

Mr. OATES. I shall object unless it is explained fully and I 
understand its character and purpose; but I will withhold my 
objection until the gentleman from New York shall have an 
opportunity to explain its purpose. 

r. COOMBS. Am [at liberty to make an explanation? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which has just been read, and asks unanimous consent te make 
a short explanation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection to that. 
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Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understood the gentle- 
man from Texas to have objected. 
ae SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas withdrew his 
objection. 
r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I renew it. 


PENSION LAW OF JUNE 27, 1890. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to introduce a 


resolution calling for information from the Department of the 
Interior, and ask for its consideration at this time. 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the ment of the Interior be respect- 


ested to communicate to the House of Representatives informa- 


f u. 
Ten relating, to the act entitled “An act fons to soldiers and 


gran Pens 

sailors who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor and pro- 

viding for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent parents,” 
ere June 27, 1890, as follows: 

rst. How many applications for pensions have been made under this 

Second. How many claims were wen Recon or and admitted prior to March 


16, 1 and how cme pon rejectea 
T Ho many c have been adjudicated and admitted since March 
16, 1893, and how many have been rejected? acd, 2 


Fourth. How many pensions under this act have been suspen 
— whut law or of the Department of the Interior have such suspen- 


Firth, ren and regulations ot the Department of the Interior, made 
in the construction of this act, as provided section 2, were in foree and 
sect prior to the 27th day of May, „ and what are the rules and regula- 
of the Department now? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considora- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr.MARTIN. Ithink, Mr. Speaker, that the resolution ought 
to go to Lehn en committee, 

he SP. The gentleman from Indiana objects to its 

present consideration. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Do J understand the gentleman objects 
to the present consideration of the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects to its present con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Then I ask for its reference 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Lask for the reference 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Icall for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee calls for the 
regular order, which is equivalent to an objection. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


a COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
rivilege. 
2 I wish to make a statement correcting a misstatement that has 
been sent out, by error, by the Associated Press in relation toa 
billintroduced by me for theamendmentofthe national-bank law. 
The bill, whose provisions T did not at all approve, was sent to 
me by a valued constituent with an urgent request that I pre- 
sent it. I handed it to the Clerk plainly indorsed “by request.” 
It never has been presented to the House under the rules, and 
it has been withdrawn. I simply wish to make this statement, 
with the view of showing that the comments that have been 
made in the papers erroneously assume that it met my approval. 
The Associated Press reporter failed to see that the bill was 
oe ‘by request,” as was plainly marked upon the bill 

tself, and it has gone to the country as an expression of my views 
on the banking question of the day. I am rather conservative 
in my views in regard to the amendment of the banking laws, 
and 1 want this correction made. 

I thank the House for its courtesy. 


CONTESTED. ELECTION CASE OF BELKNAP AGAINST RICHARD- 
SON, FIFTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN, 


Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Elections to make the following report in relation to 
the contest between Belknap and Richardson,of the Fifth dis- 
trict of Michigan, and to ask its. immediate consideration. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Elections, to whom was referred tho following pream- 
ble and resolution, name y 8 

“ Whereas in the Fifth district of the State of Michigan two certificates of 
election were issued, one to Hon. F. Richardson, after which, upon 

oceedings in the supreme court of the said State, a new canvass was or- 

in certain portions of said district, upon which a new certificate was 
ed to Hon, Charles E. Belknap; and 

“Whereas each of said parties claimed to hold the proper certificate en- 
titling him to a seat in the House; and 

* reas either party by commencing a contest would have been deemed 
VRACAR tite pine fucks legality AANA of ROERO 

: ereas the p e legality sutticiency of su cates could 
not be lawfully or finally determined except. by the action of this House; 

“ Whereas this House have decided that the said Hon. George F. Richard- 
gon certificate entitles him prima facie to the said seat; peaks 

“ Whereas: by reason of the peculiarity of the said facts acontest could not 
be commen in the usual form and in the usual time; and 

‘Whereas said Hon. Charles E. Belknap desires to contest the right tosaid 
cy solod. That said Hon. Charles E. Belknap is authorized 

* Reso ‘on. es E. ‘pis autho: and em ered 
to file his notice of contest and institute proceedings to contest — 


That in sald contest the poa statutes and the rules of contest of 
ed by the statutes being here od 


It is the opinion of the commi that Charles E. Belknap should be 


ted the privilege to contest the right of George F. Richardson to a seat 
the House, from the Fifth district, and we report back the res- 
olution with the recommendation it be adopted with an amendment, as. 


ollows, namely: 

Striking out after the word“ date,“ the words “of 8 of the res- 
olution, seating said Hon. George F. Richardson" and inserting in Heu 
thereof ot the adoption of this report.” 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that this is the 
unanimous report of the Committee on Elections, I have exam- 
ined the precedents in cases of like character from the formation 
of the Government to the present time, and haye been unable to 
find any case in which the House has failed to adopt a like reso- 
lution to this under similar circumstances, or to. recognize the 
right of contest in the unsuccessful claimant to the pr facie 
right. That is all I desire to say upon the subject. 

he amendmentrecommended by the committee wasagreed to. 
The resolution as amended was adopted. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. STEPHENSON, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. AVERY, indefinitely, on account of sickness, 

CALL OF COMMITTEES FOR REPORTS. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the calling of the stand- 
ing and select committees for reports. The Clerk will call the 
committees. i 

The committees were called. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do 
now. adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned un onday, September 
11, 1893, at 12 o’clock noon. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lonng Maon were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULBERSON: A bill (H. 7 to limit the juris- 
diction of the district and circuit courts of the United States— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1893) to re te the revival of suits in cer- 
tain causes—to the Committee on the Judi $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1894) to. revive and extend the right of ac- 
tion in the Court of Claims in certain cases—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 1895) for the erection of a 
public building at Kansas City, Kans.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1898) for the erection of a 1 building at 
eee Kans.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 1897) to drop from the pension 
roll the names of pensioners who have forsaken their citizenship 
in the United States and have given their allegiance to foreign 
governments—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 1898) to extend the juris- 
diction of justices. of the peace in the District of Columbia, and 
to regulate the proceedings before them—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H, R. 1899) sup- 
lemental to an act entitled ‘‘An act granting pensions to sol- 
iers and sailors who are incapacitated for the performance of 

manual labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor 
children, and dependent parents,” approved June 27, 1890, and 
for other purposes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1900) to. repeal sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
9 of an act entitled “An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese 
parsons into the United States —to the Committee on Foreign 

By Mr. FITCH: A bill (H. R. 1901) to authorize the registra- 
sa 1 trade-marks and protect the same to the Committee on 

atents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1902) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the registration of trade-marks, and protect the same,” 
approved March 3, 1881—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1903) to amend an act entitled “An act to re- 
duce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 1, 1890—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1904) to. reduce the duty on barley from 30 to 
-10 cents per bushel—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1905) to repeal the act of Congress approved 
July 5, 1884, entitled An act to create a Bureau of Navigation 
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in the Treasury Department”—to the Committee en Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1906) to give effect to patents for inventions 
si in the names of deceased persons—to the Committee on 

tents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1907) to amend section 3255, chapter 4, Title 
XXXV, Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1908) to provide for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Maj. Gen. Judson Kilpatrick at West Point, N. Y.—to 
the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1909) to purchase a portrait of Daniel D. 
Tompkins, late Vice-President of the United States, painted by 
Tais in 1812—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1910) to amend an act entitled An act to 
reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other 
pur pone approved October 1,1890—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: A bill (H.R. 1911) for the erection of 
a 3 building at Menominee, Mich. to the Committee on 
Public rig and Grounds. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: A bill (H. R. 1912) to authorize the con- 
struction of bridges across the Hiawassee, the Tennessee, and 
the Clinch Rivers, in the State of Tennessee—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: A bill (H. R. 1913) to amend section 
133 of an act entitled “An act to reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize duties on imports, and for other purposes,” approved October 
1, 1890—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: A bill (H. R. 1914) to repeal section 
3412 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the same be- 
ing section 122 of the national-bank act—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1915) regulating the proceedingsin Congress 
upon private claims—to the Committee on Claims. 

180, a bill (H. R. 1916) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort 
Smith Railway Company to bridge Little River in the State of 
Arkansas—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1917) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort 
Smith Railway Company to bridge the Sulphur River in the 
State of Arkansas—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1918) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort 
Smith Railway Company to bridge the Calcasieu and Sabine 
Rivers in the States of Louisiana and Texas—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1919) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort 
Smith Railway Company to bridge Caddo Lake at or near Moor- 
ingsport, La., and Cross Bayou, near Shreveport, La.—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 1920) to amend section 4430, 
Title LII, of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1921) to indemnify the State of Pennsylva- 
nia for money expended in 1864 for militia called into the mili- 
tary service by the fone under the proclamation of the 
President of June 15, 1863—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1922) providing for a survey of a route for 
a ship canal to connect the waters of Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1923) to authorize the payment of damages 
sustained by citizens of the State of Pennsylvania from Union 
and Confederate troops during the late war, as adjudicated and 
liquidated by the State of anoni vana under the provisions of 
anactof the General Assembly of the said Stateof Pe lvania 
approved the 22d day of May, A. D. 1871—to the Committee on 

ar Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1924) to amend sections 2304 and 2307 of the 
Revised Statutes relative to soldiers’ homestead lands—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1925) to provide pensions for honorably dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors afflicted with deafness—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1926) granting the use of certain real estate 
to the city of Pittsburg, Pa., for a public park—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 1927) in relation to claims 
arising under the provisions of the captured and abandoned 
property acts, and for extension of time in which to bring suit—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 1928) 

roviding for the purchase of certain property in the District of 
Bolumbis—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 1929) to provide for the erection 
of a public building at the city of Eau Clair, State of Wisconsin 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 1930) to erect a 
post-office building in the city of Bristol, State of Tennessee—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1931) to erect a post-office building in the 
city of Morristown, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: A bill (H. R. 1932) to repeal so much 
of the tariff law of 1890 as grants a bounty on sugar—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HEARD: A bill (H. R. 1933) to simplify the forms of 
deeds of conveyance, etc., in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, TERRY: A bill (H. R. 1934) to provide for the im- 
provementof the Lee Sear grounds of the United States court 
and post-office at Little Rock, Ark.—tothe Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1935) to put in force in the Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma Territory certain lawsof the State of Arkansas— 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1936) to put in force in the Indian Territo: 
and Oklahoma Territory the law of the State of Arkansas, enti- 
tled An act to regulate the rates of charges for the carriage of 
passengers by railroads,” approved April 4, 1887—to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1937) to put surgical instruments upon the 
free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1938) to amend section 22 of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and 
amended March 2, 1889, and to permit common carriers toallow 
reduced rates to persons traveling on missions of mercy or 
charity, and to commercial travelers and other persons habitu- 
ally traveling from point to point on any legitimate business—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1939) to provide that United States railroad 
corporations shall, for purposes of jurisdiction, be deemed citi- 
zens of the respective States into which their line of railway 
may extend—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1940) to require reports of sale of all lands 
sold under 3 or decree of United States courts to clerk of 
county where lands are situate—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5 a bill (H. R. 1941) to regulate the practice of charging 
juries in the United States courts—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1942) to create the tenth judicial circuit— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 1943) to provide for the con- 
struction of a public building at Anniston, Ala.—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1944) for the erection of a 
at Selma, Ala.—to the Committee on Public 
Grounds. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: A bill (H. R. 1945) for the erection of a 
ublic building at Meriden, Conn.—to the Committee on Pub- 
ic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 1946) to re 
lating to supervisors of elections and speci: 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD (by request): A bill (H. R. 1947) to au- 
thorize the purchase of a site for the Government Printing 
Office—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: A bill (H. R.1948) to ratify and 
confirm an agreement with the Southern Ute Indians in Colo- 
rado, and to make the necessary appropriations for carrying the 
same into effect—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill 75 R. 1949) to maintain the parity between the 
aos of the United States—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. BELL of Texas: A bill (H. R.1950) to authorize the 
construction of an additional story to the public building in Fort 
Worth, Tex.—to the Committee on blic Build and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BABCOCK: A bill (H. R. 1951) to amend the national- 
bank act—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 1952) to authorize the Inter- 
state Bridge Company and successors in interest to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge over the St. Louis River between 

mnors Point, in the State of Wisconsin, and Rices Point, in 

the State of Minnesota—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

y Mr. BLACK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 1953) to repeal sec- 
tions 2002 to 2031, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (edition of 1878)—to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1954) to repeal chapter 538 of volume 26 of 
United States Statutes at Large—to the Committee on Claims, 


1 build 
uildings an 


al all statutes re- 
deputy marshals, 
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By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 1955) to establish a uniform 
* 3 in the United States to the Committee on 

e Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1956) to require judges of the courts of the 
United States to conform to the laws of the several States in de- 
livering charges to juries—to Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1957) to repeal sections 3412 and 3413 of the 
Revised Statues of the United States, and to repeal all laws im- 

ing taxation on State bank circulation—to the Committee on 
anking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1958) in relation to claims arising under the 
provisions of the captured and abandoned property acts and for 
other purposes, and to amend and revise the same—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: A bill (H. R. 1959) to permit the exchange 
of United States Treasury notes for gold coin—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1960) to amend an act entitled “An act to 

rovide ways and means for the support of the Government“ 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLAIR: A bilt (H. R.1961) granting pension to the 
surviving soldiers and sailors of the United States who served 
not less than sixty days prior to the Ist day of January, 1866; 
and to their widows so long as they survive unmarried—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1962) toamend the act of June 27, 1890, en- 
titled ‘‘An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are 
incapacitated for the performance of manual labor,” and provid- 
ing for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent par- 
ents” and to fix the lowest rating of pension under any law—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CADMUS: A bill (H. R. 1963) toincorporate the Na- 
tional Light and Fuel Company—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. COFFEEN: A bill (H. R. 1964) to restore the right of 
e of public lands—to the Committee on the Public 


By Mr.CULBERSON: A bill (H. R. 1965) in relation to claims 
arising under the captured and abandoned property act, and for 
extension of time in which to bring suits—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1966) for the parens of arrears of interest 
on Chickasaw trust funds—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: A bill (H. R. 1967) providing for leave of 
absence for officers and employés in the customs service of the 
Government who receive a per diem compensation—to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Treasur partment. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1968) for the relief of the letter-carriers— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oragon: A bill (H. R. 1969) for extending the 
time allowed the Umatilla Irrigation Company for the construc- 
tion of its ditch across the Umatilla Indian servation in the 
State of Oregon—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1970) to reimbursə settlers and purchasers 
on even-numbered sections of the publie lands within the limits 
of Congressional grants in cases of forfeiture of odd-numbered 
sections—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EVERETT: A bill (H. R. 1971) to amend an act entitled 
An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at the most accessible point between the city of Kansas 
and the town of Sibley, in the county of Jackson and State of 
Missouri,” approved March 3, 1887—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1972) to regulate the appointment of fourth- 
„ the Committee on form in the Civil 
Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R.1973) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to 
prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,” 
5 Kaa 1892—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

y Mr. ERDMAN: A bill (H. R. 1974) to amend “An act to 
regulate and improve the civil service of the United States,” 
approved January 16, 1883—to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 1975) donating the military res- 
ervation of Oklahoma City, in Oklahoma Territory, to said city 
for the use and benefit of the free public schools thereof, and for 
other 1 the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 1976) to authorize the St. Louis 
River Bridge Company and its successors in interest to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge over the St. Louis River 
from a point at or near Grassy Point, in the State of Minnesota, 
to the most available point opposite in the State of Wisconsin— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1977) to incorporate the Washington Central 
3 Company - to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
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By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 1978) to provide for the con- 


struction of a public building at Bozeman, Mont.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUDSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 1979) to grant 
the right of way to the Kansas, Oklahoma Central and South- 
western Railway Company through the Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma Territory, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R.1980) for free coinage of sil- 
ver and repeal of tariff laws—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. HALL of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 1981) to cheapen 
the price of binding twine by placing it upon the free list—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill 95 R. 1982) placing coal, bituminous and shale, 
upon the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1983) to equalize to some extent the bur- 
dens imposed upon the people by an act entitled An act to re- 
duce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 1, 1890—to the Committe on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1984) to authorize the registration of trade- 
paeka ent labels, and to protect the same—to the Committee on 

atents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1985) for the protection of the innocent users 
of patented articles—to the Committee on Patents. 

y Mr. KEM: A bill (H. R. 1986) to amend section 6 of the act 
approved March 3, 1891, entitled“ An act to repeal timber-culture 
laws and for other purposes”—to the Committee on the Public 


Lands. 

se EY LISLE: A bill (H. R. 1987) to provide for holding terms 
of the circuit and district courts of the United States for the 
district of Kentucky at Jackson, in said district, and for other 
purpose the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1988) to erect a post-office building in the 
city of Mount Sterling, Montgomery County, Ky.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 1989) to enable the United 
States to terminate and cancel letters patents for inventions in 
casesof general paun importance—to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. M RY: A bill (H. R. 1990) for the erection of 
a public building at Tampa, Fla.—to the Committee on Publio 
Buildings and Grounds. 5 

By Mr. MEREDITH (by request): A bill (H. R. 1991) for the 
relief of the aged and infirm colored people—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: A bill (H. R. 1992) providing for the 
filing of transcripts of judgments of the courts of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1993) to amend section 5209 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to national banks—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1994) for the issue of ordnance stores and 
supplies to the State of Nebraska to replace similar stores đe- 
stroyed by tire—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1995) to reimburse the State of Nebraska 
the expenses incurred by that Stats in repelling a threatened in- 
vasion and raid by the Sioux in 1890 and 1891—to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: A bill (H. R. 1996) to amend section 
3477 of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1997) directing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to examine and settle the accounts of certain States and the 
city of Baltimore growing out of moneys expended by said States 
and, the city of timore for military purposes during the war of 
1812—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1998) to open and build a roadway to the 
Federal cemetery at Winchester, Va., and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1999) to enable the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to rectify the line of Hartford 
street in the said District—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 2000) to amend the first para- 
graph of section 1, chapter 4, of the acts of the first session of 
the Forty-ninth Congress relating to vacancies in the office of 
5 and Vice-President to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SAYERS: A bill (H. R. 2001) to repeal certain laws re- 
lating to permanent and indefinite appropriations—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 2002) to amend an act entitled 
An act to provide the times and places for holding terms of the 
United States courts in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” 
approved July 5, 1892—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2003) to settle and 
adjust the claims of any State for expenses incurred by it in de- 
fense of the United States—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2004) placing carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ 
tools, and all agricultural implements, including, chains 1 inch 
diameter and under, on the free list—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R.2005) to fix asalary in lieu of fees for the clerks 
of the circuit and district courts at Paducah, Ky.—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ~ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2006) to amend section 4414 of the Revised 
Statutes—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2007) to enable the Court of Claims to convene 
and sit more days in each year—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. ) to amend an act to amend the statutes 
in relation to immediate rtation of dutiable goods, and 
for other any ere approved June 10, 1880—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2009) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
cause to be investigated and to provide for the payment of all 
claims for the use and occupation of church and school buildings 
and ds for Government purposes by the United States mili- 
tary authorities during the late war, and all claims for damages 
py hee from the appropriation to Government use of any of 
the fur: ings or materials in said class of buildings—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STORER: A bill (H. R. 2010) to amend an act entitled 
An act to te commerce to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2011) regulating the holding of United 
States circuit and district courts in certain cases—to the Com- 
mittee on the J 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2012) to amend an act entitled An act to 
zegulato commerce,” approved February 4, 1887—to the Com- 

tee on Interstate a Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 2013) to tax 
gifts, legacies, and collateral inheritances in certain cases—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill ur R. 2014) to amend the national-banking acts, 
to repeal the 10 per cent tax on State-bank issues, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 2015) granting 
to the Columbia Irrigation Company a right of way through the 

. Yakima Indian Reservation in Washington—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: A bill (H. R. 2016) to construct a 
a road to the national cemetery at Dover, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 2017) to provide for the 
erection of public ae. for post-offices in towns and cities 
where the annual receipts for three years preceding 
have exceeded $4,000 annually, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 2018) to indemnify the State 
of Ponnsylvania for money expended in 1864 for tia called 
into the military service by the governor under the proclama- 
oe of the President of June 15, 1863—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. BLANCHARD: A joint resolution (H. Res. 28) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
provi for the election of United States Senators by direct 
vote of the people of the several States—to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in 


Congress. 

By Mr. STORER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 29) to pay legal 
representatives of Hon. David Heaton balance of his unexpired 
term in Forty-first Congress—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BABCOCK: joint resolution (H. Res. 30) to print 
60,000 copies of Special Report on Diseases of Cattle and Cattle 
Feeding—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 31) for the 
protection of those parties who have heretofore been allowed to 
make entries for lands within the former Mille Lac Indian Res- 
ervation in Minnesota—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HEARD: A joint resolution (H. Res. 32) declaring 
Massachusetts avenue through the grounds of the Naval Ob- 
servatory a public street—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HUDSON (by request): A joint resolution (H. Res. 33) 
authorizing the honorable Secretary of the Interior to cause the 
settlement of the accounts of Special Agents Moore and Woodson 


under the treaty of 1854 with the Delaware Indians, ete.—to the 


Committee on Indian Affairs. 
By Mr. RAWLINS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 34) providing 


for the tion of certain personal property and money now 
E Church Jesus Christ of Lat- 


W py Bar BA PETA EE AA att 
au n ə char: 0 
church to the Committee on the Judiciary. 8 

By Mr. SIMPSON: A joint resolution (H. Res. 35) to print 100 
copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the first session 
of the Fifty-third Congress—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A joint resolution (H. Res. 36 
making available the sum of $250,000 appropriated in 1890 an 
suspended in 1891, to provide accommodation for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A joint resolution (H. Res. 
87) to raise a joint committee of the two Houses to consider ques- 
tions of finance, etc.—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

By Mr. BLAIR: A resolution calling on the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia for information relative to alleged nui- 
sances and violations committed by the National Sanitary Com- 
pany—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. COOMBS: A concurrent resolution asking for the ap- 
pointment of a special joint commission to investigate as to the 
safety ofany or all of the public buildings in the city of Wash- 

n, D. C.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LACEY: A resolution calling upon the Secretary of 
the Interior for information relating to pensions—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEYER: A concurrent resolution authorizing the ap- 
pointment of aspecial joint committee to investigate and consider 
the subject of the rank, pay, and other matters relative to the 
personnel of the Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: A resolution calling for information 
from the Department of the Interior relating to an act entitled 
An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are in- 
capacitated for the performance of manual labor and providing 
for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent parents— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and SATEN E as indicated below: 

By Mr. ARNOLD (by request): A bill (H. R.2019) for relief of 
Anthony Joseph and Pedro J. Jaramillo—to the Committee on 


Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 2020) granting a pension to 
George B. Stone—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2021) for relief of Michael Dittlinger—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2022) granting a pension to Andrew Schosn— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2023) for relief of D. K. Ponder—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2024) to correct the military record of the 
Scott County Battalion of Missouri Home Guanio the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2025) for the relief of D. K. Ponder—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: A bill (H. R. 2026) for relief 
of Henry C. La Point, late a first lieutenant in the Second United 
States Calvary—to the Committee onMilitary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2027) for the relief of the administrators of 
Isaac P. Tice, deceased, and others—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRETZ: A bill (H. R. 2028) to incrense the pension 
of * 5 the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2029) for relief of Theodore B. Starr to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRATTAN: A bill (H. R. 2030) for relief of the heirs 
of Henry Leef, deceased, owner of the bark Mary Teresa, ille- 
gally seized by Alexander H. Tyler, consul of the United States 
at Bahia, Brazil—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: A bill (H. R. 2031) for the relief of 
Isaac Gorgas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2032) ting an increase of pension to 
Isaac N. Durboraw—to the E on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2033) for the relief of Lewis Camplain—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2034) a pension to Cornelius 
Beecher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2035) for the relief of Samuel Bear—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2036) for the relief of Abraham Heckendorn— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2037) for the relief of George Horting—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2038) for the relief of Charles S. Griest- to 


the Committee on In Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2039) for the relief of A. J. Schwartz, adminis- 
trator of Michael Schwartz, deceased, late of Adams County, Pa., 
as found due by the Court of Claims under the act March 3, 1883— 
tothe Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. i a pension to Sarah Stoner 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2041) for the relief of Charlotte Snavely, of 
Mount Holly Springs, Cumberland County, Pa.—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. ? 

Also, a bill (H. R.2042) for the relief of George McAlpin, to re- 

y to him moneys unlawfully collected from him by the United 
Btates—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2043) for the relief of the estate of John A. 

. deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2044) to place James T. Peale on the retired 
list of the United States Army—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2045) for the relief of Edward Markle—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2046) gran: a pension to William O. Ly- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2047) granting a pension to Catharine A. 
Kling—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2048) for the relief of Hugh M. Kilgore—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2049) for the relief of Anna V. Ingerton, 
widow of the late William H. Ingerton, lieutenant-colonel of the 
Thirteenth Tennessee Cavalry—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2050) for the relief of Elijah N. Hoffman and 
others—to the Committee on MNT Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 2051) to grant a 
pension to Eunice Putman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COVERT: A bill (H, R. 2052) for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by the wreck of the United States stearñer Dispatch, 
wrecked on Assatengue Shoals, Virginia—to the Committee on 


8. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2053) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury to adjust and settle the account of the heirs of Alfred G. 

Benson with the United States—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 2054) to authorize the utiliza- 
tion and improvement of the water power of the Falls of the Ohio 
River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2055) for the relief 
of the Presbyterian Church of Mexico, Mo.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2056) for the relief of St. Charles College, St. 
Charles, Mo.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: A bill (H. R. a) granting a pension 
to Eliza K. Starr—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 2058) granting a pension to 
Leander F. McCoy—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 2059) to provide 
for the adjustmentof certain accounts of Edwin A. Merritt—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2060) to grant a pension to Margaret Bews— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 2061) for relief of Louisa 
Q. Lovell and others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLARKE of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 2062) for the relief 
of the Mobile Marine Dock Company—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2063) for the relief of the creditors of the De- 
pn Savings Association of Mobile, Ala.—to the Committee on 
laims 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2064) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of James A. Torbert, deceased—to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2065) for the relief of Claude H. Mastin—to 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COBB of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 2066) for the relief of 
Charles A. Edwards—to the Committtee on Claims. 

By Mr. CONN: A bill (H. R. 2067) to remove the charge of 
qosor son against Joseph Baker—to the Committee on Mil tary 


airs. 
By Mr.COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 2068) for the relief of Ann R. 
Widmayer, of Washington City, D. C.—to the Committee on 
Claims 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2069) for the relief of John Webster, of 
Washington City, D. C.—to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2070) for the relief of the estate of Jerome C. 


rry, deceased—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
eries. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2071) to provide an American register for 
the steamer El Callao—to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2072) for the relief ol the owners of the Schil- 
Hinger tents—to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 2073) for the allowance of 
certain claims for stores and supplies reported by the Court of 
Claims under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1883, known 
as the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

gid Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 2074) for the relief of S. J. Stodard— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2075) for the relief of the legal representa- 
ayes of Granderson Jones, deceased—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2076) for the relief of Walter O. West, for 
quartermaster's supplies—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2077) for the relief of William J. Hines—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2078) for the relief of W. H. Felker, of Giles 
County, Tenn.—to the Committse on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2079) for the relief of R. H. Ogilvie—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2080) for the relief of A. B. Phillips—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R.2081) for the relief of Thomas M. Leneave, 
administrator of Irvy T. Leneave, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2082) to pay claims approved by Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 2083) for the relief of An- 
drew Lutz—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2084) to remit the 3 on gunboat No. 
3, the Concord, and gunboat No. 4, the Bennington—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2085) for the reliefof Regis P. Gorry—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2036) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury toadjust and settle the accountof James M. Wilbur with the 
United States and to pay said Wilbur such sum of money as he 
may be justly and equitably entitled to—to the Committee on 


By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 2087) for the relief of James 
B. —to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2088) for the relief of the officers and erews 
of the rams Lioness, T. D. Horner, and Dick Fulton, Mingo, and 
Sampson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2089) for the relief of thesurvivorsof the ex- 

losion at the United States arsenal at Pittsburg, Pa., on Septem- 

r 17, 1862 —to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2090) for the relief of Nicholas J. Bigley to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2091) for the relief of J. D. Golden to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2092) to reimburse certain citizens of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., for moneys paid to prevent obstructions in 
the Ohio River—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2093) for the relief of legal representatives 
of John Wightman, deceased—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. DE FOREST: A bill (H. R. 2094) for the relief of the 
ae Regulation Firearms Company—to the Committee 
on 5 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2095) to provide for the improvement of the 


harbor of Westport, in the State of Connecticut, on Saugatuck 
River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2096) to provide for the construction of a 
breakwater in Black Rock Harbor (so called), in Bridgeport, 
a a State of Connecticut—to the Committee on Rivers and 

rbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2097) to provide for the improvement of the 
harbor of Norwalk, in the State of Connecticut—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. f 

By Mr. DURBOROW: A bill (H. R. 2098) for the relief of 
Martin Keating—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2099) granting an increase of 3 to 
Mrs. M. Augusta Barnes, widow of Surg. Norman S. Barnes, 
late of the Twenty-seventh New York Volunteers to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2100) for the relief of Phebe Norwood—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2101) to grant a pension to Elizabeth Sad- 
ler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2102) for restoration of pension to Mary J. 
Egbert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 2103) for the relief of Amelia S. Parsons—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2104) for the relief of Emma Ochs—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2105) for the relief of Sarah Jane Owen—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2106) for the relief of Mrs. Nelson Cheek, 
widow of Nelson Cheek—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2107) for the relief of William C. Fisher—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2103) to perfect the military record of War- 
ren Alonzo Alden—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2109) for the relief of the owners and occu- 
— 5 tes Camp Tyler, in Cook County, Ill.—to the Committee on 

ar Claims 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2110) for the relief of Charles Atkinson—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2111) for the relief of Nicholas G. Ches- 
brough—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2112) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Owen E. Neale tothe Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2113) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of William N. Pringle—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2114) for the relief of John C. Phillips—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2115) for the relief of George G. Eagle—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2116) for the relief of Peter Casey—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 2117) for the relief of 
John W.Lewis, of Oregon—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

- By Mr. EVERETT: A bill (H.R. 2118) for the relief of John 
B. h—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 2119) for the relief 
of Maread A. Brown, Annaik of the estate of John A. 
Brown, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 2120) for the relief of the estate 
of Christina Turner, late of the District of Columbia—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R 2121) for the relief of O. H. Perry, 
administrator of the estate of George W. Perry, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 2122) for the relief of 
Willis N. Arnold—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2123) for the relief of Benjamin F. Rogers—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2124) for the relief of the estate of Frank H. 
Nichols—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2125) for the relief of Enoch P. Ward, of Holly 
Springs, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Nir. HARRIS (by request): A bill (H. R. 2126) for the relief 
of Daniel Woodson and of the estate of Ely Moore—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 2127) for the relief of David B. 
Gottwals—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 2123) granting a pension to 
Jennie Boyles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2129) to remove the charge of desertion 
against the name of George Ilgen—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2130) for the relief of Abraham O. Waucop—to 
the Committee on 1 Affairs. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 2131) to increase the pension 
of Mary V. Stanford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2132) to remove the charge of desertion 

t John Farrell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2133) to correct the military record of Capt. 
E. M. Ives—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2134) to increase the pension of Bennett S. 
Shaug—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MCRAE: A bill (H. R. 2135) for the permanent im- 

rovement of the Ouachita River in the States of Arkansas and 

uisiana—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 2136) for the relief of the 
Old School Presbyterian Church of Helena, Phillips County, 
Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2137) for the 
relief of George Denny, sr.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2138) for relief of William J. Landrum—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: A bill (H. R. 2139) granting an in- 
soa of pension to John C. Knapp—to the Committee on Invalid 

‘ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2140) to increase the pension of Louisa A. 
Phillips—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2141) to make payment to Samuel J, Haynes 


of money erroneously and by mistake paid on his homestead en- 
try—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2142) to authorize the President of the 
United States of America to issue a patent to the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions for certain lands of the Omaha Indian 
Reservation in the State of Nebraska—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. MONEY: A bill (H. R. 2143) for the relief of Samuel 
Collins—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill(H. R. 2144) for the relief of 
George F. Roberts, administrator of the estate of William B. 
Thayer, deceased, surviving ae of Thayer Brothers, and 
others—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr.STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2145) for the relief 
of Mrs. Dudley—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, abill (H. R. 2146) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of W. B. Greer,deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2147) for the relief of J. C. Shelby—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2148) for the relief of James A. Cook—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2149) for the relief of Morris Cotton—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2150) for the relief of Wiley Eastwood—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2151) for the relief of Merritt Rose—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2152) for the relief of Mrs. Artilla Hoppers 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2153) for relief of James A. G. Winston, 
of Adams County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2154) for the relief of Lucy Ann Lee and Al- 
len G. Lee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2155) for the relief of W. J. Mays—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2156) for the relief of Mrs. S. A. Trimble— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2157) for the relief of Allard & Crozier— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2158) to increase the pension of W. P. 
Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2159) for the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Coleman—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2160) for the relief of Aneil M. Canfield—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2161) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of William H. Hughes. administrator of the 
estate of David Unsell, deceased- to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $162) for the relief of Thomas H. Flournoy— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2163) to increase the pension of Aziriah 
Rice—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2164) for the relief of Whitfield E. Graddy— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2165) for the relief of Frank Gray—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2166) for the relief of W. H. Vaughan—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2167) for the relief of the estate of Mary 
H. S. Robertson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2168) for the relief of Jacob Ullman, of Mc- 
Cracken County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2169) for the relief of A. Thomas, M. D.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2170) for the relief of J. H. Stovall and Wil- 
liam Hughes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2171) Frenne © pension to Barton S. Shiv- 
ell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2172) for the relief of Thomas J, Flanary— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 2173) for the relief of G. T. Wallace to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2174) for the relief of Samuel Ullman—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2175) for the relief of Thomas Dew—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2176) for the relief of Granvil F. Clement 
to the Committee on War ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R.2177) referring the claims of John E. Wil- 
liamson, administrator of the estate of John B. Thompson, de- 
ceased, and other citizens of Paducah, Ky., to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.2178) for the relief of W. C. M. Travis—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2179) fo the relief of W. H. Slack & Co.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8 the claims known as the Pa- 
ducah claims of John E. illiamson, administrator of the estate 
of John B. Thomp m, deceased, and other citizens of Padu- 
8 Ky., to the Court of Claims to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2181) for the relief of Nathan Joiner—to 
the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2182) to relieve John W. Robinson of the 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2183) for the relief of Robert M. Young— 
to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2184) for the relief of the widow of Martin 
Webb, "deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2185) for the relief of Mrs. Margaret Mar- 
tin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2186) for the relief of Carr, Rogers & Co.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2187) for the relief of W. C. Austin—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2188) for the relief of Milton Bowerman— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2189) for the relief of W. H. Newson—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2190) for the relief of Charles S. Hamlin— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2191) to increase the pension of O. M. 
Jenkins—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2192) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of William W. Hildreth, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2193) for the relief of John Hill—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2194) for the relief of A. W. Pollard—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also; a bill (H. R.2195) for the relief of Richard Porter to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.2196) for the relief of moe estate of P. W. 
Austin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2197) for the relief of Samuel Lancaster—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. ae for the relief of William Pritchard—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2199) for the relief of Samuel F. Green—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2200) for the relief of Samuel Fels—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2201) for the relief of Mrs. C. C. Carner—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2202) for placing the name of Thomas Cole- 
man on the rolls of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill 955 R. 2203) to remove the a fee of desertion from 
the record of Thomas C. Dyson—to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2204) for the relief of Thomas Crenshaw—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2205) for the reliefof K. Battoe—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2206) for the relief of John Spicer—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2207) for the relief of the estate of David B. 
Sanders, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2208) for the relief of the estate of P. F. 
Warterfield, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2209) for the relief of Clifton R. Young—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2210) for the relief of Richard O. Triplett 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2211) for the relief of W. H. Slack—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill 9 R. 2212) for relief of the Spies Lumber Com- 
pany, of NN to the Committee on C 

o, & bill H. R. 2213) for the relief of P. Conway—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2214) for the relief of E. B. Carter—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2215) for the relief of Abigail C. Dyson, 
veon of Thomas M. Dyson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2216) for the relief of Hu 
ecutor of A.C. Thomson, deceased—to the 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2217) for the relief of S. M. Grace—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2218) for the relief of the heirs of James A. 
Gregory—to the Committee on War Claims. 


h F. McNairy, ex- 
ommittee on War 


a bill (H. R. 2219) for the relief of L. G. Faxon—to the 
Aerie frisa on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2220) for the repe of John W. Bradburn— 

to the Committee on itary Affai 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2221) for the relief of John A. Lynch—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2222) for the relief of Mrs. M: A Miller, 

8 Holls ap le—to the Committee on War Cl 
lso, a bill ( . 2223) for the relief of Robert B. 8 
to 85 Committee on Invalid Pensions. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2224) for the relief of the estate of Peter F. 
Warterfield, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2225) for the relief of G. P. Reeves—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. a for the relief of George Bradshaw 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2227)for the relief of John W. Bradburn— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2228) for the relief of William J. Asher— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2229) for the relief of John C. Phillips—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2230) for the relief of Mrs. Catharine Dud- 
ley—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2231) for the relief of Joel A. King—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2232) for the relief of John McCourt—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2233) referring the claim known as the 
Paducah claim of Thomas M. Redd to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2234) for the relief of S. W. Adams—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5 for the relief of S. R. Lowry—to the 
Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2236) toe the relief of Augustus P, Green— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2237) for the relief of Nathan Fralick—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2238) for the relief of R. E. Fowler—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2239) for the relief of E. B. Carter—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2240) for the relief of Gillum M. Ezell—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 2241) for the allowance of certain claims for 
stores and supplies, etc.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2242) for the relief of Joel H. Curd—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2243) grantor a pension to Mrs, W. H. 
Kidd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2244) for the relief of Miss Jane Linn—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2245) for the relief of Asa Alvis—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2246) for the relief of Mrs. E. H. Hopper— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2247) giving a military record to James 
King—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2248) for the relief of James Love—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2249) for the relief of Warren Hall—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2250) for the relief of officers and privates 
z the Kentucky State troops—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2251) for the relief of George L. Colley—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2252) for the relief of Gertrude A. Leftwich, 
widow of John W. Leftwich—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2253) for the relief of J. H. Bugg and 
others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2254) for the relief of Carr, Rogers & Co.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2255) for the relief of John W. Chappel—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2256) for the relief of the estate of Aman 
Price, ‘deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2257) for the relief of John W. Peek—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2258) for the relief of C. H. Hubbard—to the 
Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2259) requiring the Secretary of War to 
pace on the rolls of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 5 

valry, the name of John C. Quinn—to the Committee on Mil 
tary airs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2260) for the relief of A. J. Carr to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2261) for the relief of John H. Harris to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2262) for the relief of G. W. Latham to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2263) for the relief of S. Hodge to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2264) for the relief of Ebenezer Petty—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2265) for the relief of Hugh M. Henson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2266) for the relief of George Bradshaw—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2267) for the relief of R. L. Moore—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2268) for the relief of John G. W. Brooks— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2269) for the relief of Caleb R. Clement— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2270) for the relief of William G. Groom—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2271) for the relief of James Bishop—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2272) for the relief of W. C. M. Travis to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2273) for the relief of J. H. Bugg and others 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2274) for the relief of S. F. Crider—to the 
Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2275) for the relief of Merritt Rose—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2276) to authorize suits in the Court of Claims 
in certain cases therein mentioned—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2277) for the relief of Allard & Crozier—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, # bill (H. R. 2278) for the relief of J. B. Groom—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 2279) for the relief of John F: White—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2280) for the relief of William B. Ennis to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2281) for the relief of the heirs of James A. 
Gregory—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2282) for the relief of Miss Jane Linn—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2283) for the relief of Felix D. Roberts—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2284) for the relief of the estate of James E. 
Hiatt, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2285) to reimburse the State of Kentucky 
for arms, ordnance, and ordnance stores issued to volunteers and 
militia organizations and United States ordnance officers, and 
used in aiding to suppress the rebellion against the United 
States—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2286) for the relief of Susan B. Chambers, 
of Fulton County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2287) for the relief of Sarah F. Dickson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2288) for the relief of W. H. Dupre—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2289) for the relief of John R. Elkins—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2290) for the relief of William Wallis—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2291) for the relief of William B. Ennis—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2292) for the relief of William H. Ogilvie— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2293) for the relief of the estate of Francis 
M. Murray, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2294) for the relief of George W. Quick— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2295) for the relief of S. F. Crider—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2296) for the relief of A. B. Carlin—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2297) to carry into effect the recommenda- 
tion of the board of admirals convened pursuant to the joint res- 
olution approved February 5, 1879, in the case of Commander 
ene Glass, United States Navy—to the Committee on Naval 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2298) for the relief of James Bishop—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2299) for the relief of J. C. Ray—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2300) for the relief of J. C. Peebles—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2301) for the relief of J. L. Rickman—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2302) for the relief of George W. Patterson 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2303) for the relief of the estate of Howard 
B. Bush, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2304) for the relief of the estate of Francis 
M. KUTA, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 2305) for the relief of Joseph B. MoClin- 
tock—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2306) for the relief of W.M. Starks—to the 
Committee on War C 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2307) for the relief of Benjamin Wiley to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (2308) for the relief of John R. Martin to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2309) for the relief of W. J. Chit wood - to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2310) for the relief of Sarah A. Trimble 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2311) for the relief of John Davis—to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2312) for the relief of John F. Davis—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2313) for the relief of David Carroll—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2314) for the relief of John N. Dorr, sr.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2315) for the relief of Michael Mayer—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2316) for the relief of John M. Higgins—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2317) for the relief of T. M. Butler—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2318) for the relief of Lewis Carter—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2319) granting a pension to William A. M. 
Brewer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2320) for the relief of Sallie Bigham—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2321) for the relief of Matilda Cook—to the 
Committee on War Claims. > 

Also, a bill H. R. 2322) for the relief of Lucretia E. Cook to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2323) for the relief of William L. Travis to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2324) for the relief of Milton H. Eggner—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, abill (H. R. 2325) for the relief of the estate of James S. 
Clark, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2326) for the relief of John W.Peek—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2327) for the relief of Thomas Carman—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2328) for the relief of G. F. Colley,of Wingo, 
Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2329) for the relief of J. F. Wahl—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2330) for the relief of C. J. MeConnell—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and refe as fo lows: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: Petitions of citizens of West Virginia, 
as follows: The petition of Jonathan S. Lilly, for the estate of 
Margaret Lilly, deceased, late of Sumpter County; of Nellie 
Lilly, of Sumpter County; of N. W. Neil, of Nicholas County; of 
J. E. V. Neil, for the estate of Robert Neil, deceased, late of Nich- 
olas County; of Thomas K, Kerr, of Pocahontas County; of Charles 
Walker, of Raleigh County; of Russell G. 2 agent of An- 
thony Lawson, of Sas. County; of Newton Shumate, of Ral- 
eigh County; of A. J. Shumate for the estate of Tolison Shu- 
mate, deceased, late of Raleigh County; of Owen Snuffer, of 
Raleigh County; of Arden Thompson, of Raleigh County; of 
Christopher and John S. Lilly, of Raleigh County; of Rachel 
Fink, of Raleigh County; of P. O. Caldwell, of Raleigh County: 
of H. A. Yeager, of Pocahontas County; of Abraham Shinne- 
bray, of Pocahontas County; of Elizabeth Riley, of Pocahontas 
County; of Uriah Phillips, of Pocahontas County; of James P. 
McComb, of Pocahontas County; of Levi Gay, of Pocahontas 
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io of William F, Ervine, of Pocahontas County; of Jacob 
v 


erage, of Pocahontas County; of Hiram Walker, of Nicholas 
County; of Jane Summers, of Nicholas County; of John Q. Sum- 
mers, of Nicholas 8 George W. Morris, jr., of Nicho- 
las County; of John E. way, of Nicholas County; of Alex- 
ander Cavendish, of Nicholas County; of John Hardway, of Nich- 
olas County; of Wm. Ball, of Nicholas County; of William F. 
White, of Kanawha County; of Sally H. Tompkins, of Kanawha 
County; of Robert Suttle, of Greenbrier County; of John G. Set- 
tle, of Fayette County; of John Rogers, of Fayette County; of 
John Poteet. of Fayette County; of Peyton Morton, of Fayette 
County; of William Masters, of Fayette County; of Jas. E. ens, 
of Fayette County; of Hiram Johnson, of Fayette County; of M. 
J. Jones, of Fayette County; of R. M. Holliday, of Fayette County; 
of B.S. Harper, of Fayette County; of John A. Dempsey, of Fay- 
ette County; of Mrs. Margeret Datson, of Fayette County; of 
George A. Darlington, of Fayette County; of Geo. Coleman, of 
Fayette County; of J. Thomas Blake, of Fayette County, of John 
Beets, of Fayette County; of Henry Amick, of Fayette County; 
of W. A. Amick, of 8 County, all praying that his war 
claim be referred to the Court of Claims under the provisions of 
the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
for the repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman law, and 
for the issue of $250,000,000 of gold bonds—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BAKER of Nor Hampshire: Petition of F. W. Esta- 
brook and 20 others of Nashua, N. H., praying for the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver 
law, that no substitute be enacted, and for the appointment of an 
exper commission—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

eusures. 

By Mr. BAK ERof Kansas: Petition of the citizens of Graham 
County for the full restoration of silver on a parity with gold— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Two petitions of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange for the repeal of the Sherman silver-purchase 
act—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BARWIG: Petition of business men and merchants of 
the city of Portage, Wis., urging, first, that the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman silver bill be repealed; second, that no 
substitute of any kind whatever be enacted at this session; third, 
that an expert commission be appointed to consider and recom- 
mend a scientific plan of currency, based on the experience of 
other countries and adequate to the requirements of a great 
commercial nation—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of J. E. Ferry and 22 other resi- 
dents of Oneida, N. Y., asking, first, for the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman silver bill; second, that no sub- 
stitute therefor be enacted this session; third, for the appoint- 
ment of an expert commission toconsider and recommend a plan 
of currency—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, 

Also, petition of Le Grand Cotton and 45 other residents of 
Canastota, N. Y., asking, first, for the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman silver bill; Second, that no substitute 
therefor be enacted this session; third, for the appointment of 
an expert commission to consider and recommend a plan of cur- 
rency—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Petition of citizens of Del Norte, 
Rio Grande County, Colo., praying for tariff for revenue only— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Rico, Colo., asking for the repeal 
of the McKinley tariff bill, and the passage of a bill for an in- 
come tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial from the Denver Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade, favoring bimetallism and free coinage of silver 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolutions of associations, as follows: the resolution of 
- Local Union No. 515, United Brotherhood Carpenters and Join- 
ers of Colorado Springs, of the Trade Assembly of Aspen, Colo., 
and of the Carpenters’ Union of La J unta, Colo., favoring the 
free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, petition of Denver Branch of Granite Cutters, in regard 
to the establishment of postal savings bank—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Also, pefition of Pitkin County Colorado Miners’ Union, asking 
for investigation relative to labor troubles in the Cœur d'Alene 
district—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of citizens of San Miguel County, Colo., in favor 
of free and unlimited coinage of silver—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Four resolutions of associations of Phila- 
delphia, as follows: The Association ofthe Hardware Merchants 


and Manufacturers, of the Trades League, of the Foundrymen’s 
of the Grocers and Importers’ Exchange, and of the Commerci 
Exchange, protesting against the purchase and coinage of sil- 
ver and ur, the re of the silver-purchase act of 1890— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolutions of the Stationers’ Board of Trade of New 
York, urging the repeal of the silver-purc sections of the 
Sherman act—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Petition of 321 voters of Sabine Par- 
ish, La., asking the passage of a law for the free coinage of sil- 
ver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, four petitions of citizens of Sabine Parish, La., asking 
the passage of alawfor the free coinage of silver—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr, BOEN: Petitions of citizens of Minnesota as follows: 
the petition of citizens of Polk County, of Swift County, of Pipe- 
stone County, of Stearns County, of Cass County, of Starns 
County, of Polk County, of Kandiyohi, of Wright County, of 
Otter Tail County, of Fairbault and Martin counties, of Scott 
County, of Swift County, of Polk County, of Kandiyohi, of 
Polk County, of Isanti County, of Kandiyohi County, of Ot- 
ter Tail County, of Isanti County, of Nobles County, of Meeker 
County, of Stearns County, of Todd County, of Marshall County, 
of Wilkin County, of Murry County, of Kandiyohi 3 
and of Wilkin County, all for free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, and for establishing postal savings banks—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of New Hampshire, for 
free coinage of silver, and for establishing postal savings banks— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Minnesota, as follows: The petition 
of citizens of Todd County, of Pope County, of Murray County, 
of Polk County, of Todd County, and of Hennepin County, all in 
favor of free coinage of silver at the present legal ratio, and for 
postal savings banks—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. BRANCH (by request): Petition of the Pitt County 
Farmers’ Alliance, praying that the act known as the Sherman 
act be not repealed unless all laws inimical to silver shall be re- 
pealed, especially the act demonetizing silver passed in 1873, and 
until a law is enacted restoring silver to its full monetary func- 
tions as existed prior to 1873—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. ; 

Also, petition of citizens of Everett, Martin County, N. C., 
asking that the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver bill be 
repealed and that no substitute be enacted at this session—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weighis, and Measures. 

Also, petition of merchants and other business men of Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., praying that the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man silver bill be re ed and that no substitute be enacted at 
this session—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 

By Mr. BRAWLEY: Three petitions of the citizens of Abbe- 
ville, Camden, and Greeleyville, all of South Carolina, asking 
for the repeal of the Sherman act—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolutions of the Farmers’ Alliance of Orangeburg City, 
S. C., and of Lexington County (S. C.) Farmers’ Alliance, relat- 
ing to the free coinage of silyer—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BRETZ: Resolutions of the L. A. 1618, Knights of 
Labor, of Vera Cruz, Ind., against the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. CADMUS: Petitions of Mathew Dunn and II others, 
of Union Hill, N. J., in favor of a free and more extended use 
of silver, ete.—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, petition of Charles D. Du Bois and 10 others, of Closter, 
N. J., in favor of repeal of silver clause of Sherman bill—to the 
Committee on 8 Weights, and Measures. ) 
Also, petition of Alfred W. Pragel and 6 others, of Paterson, 
N. J., in favor of repeal of Sherman law; that no substitute 
whatever be enacted this session, and that a commission be ap- 
pointed to considerand recommend proper plan, etc.—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: Petition of 450 citizens of San Joaquin 
County, Cal., in favor of the restoration of silver to the p 
occupied by it in 1873, ete.—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: Three petitions of E. L. Moseley and 
others, of Newburyport, Mass.; of Ezra W. Taylor and others, 
of Haverhill, Mass., and W. B. Russell, Massachusetts, for re- 
er of purchasing feature of the Sherman law, and other legis- 

tion—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
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Also, petition of the city council of the city of Newbu rt, 
Mass., for extension of terms of employment of Life-Laving Serv- 
ice—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOMBS: Petition of the Hardware Board of Trade 
in favor of the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing act 
and the appointment of an expert commission to recommend a 
scientific plan of currency based on the experience of our own 
and other countries—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn in favor of the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the silver-purchasing act and the appointment 
of an expert commission to recommend a scientific plan of cur- 
rency based on the experience of our own and other countries— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. COUSINS: Petition of citizensof Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of the business men and merchants of the town 
of Monticello, Iowa, for a repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman silver bill and for the a pointment of an expert com- 
mission toconsiderand recommenda scientific plan of currency— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. COVERT: Petition of H. M. Randall and other citi- 
zens of Port Jefferson, N. Y., for the repeal of the free-coinage 
clause of the Sherman act—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CRISP: Two petitions of the Georgia Bankers’ Associ- 
ation, requesting that a subtreasury of the United States be es- 
tablished in Georgia—to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Also, ge pees from the managers of the Lepr poy | Society of 
the Methodist Church, requesting the repeal of the Geary law— 
tothe Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also pekon from the Federation of Labor of the District of 
Columbia, re uesting the erection of much-needed public build- 
ings—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

y Mr. CURTIS of New York: Petitions of business men and 
merchants of New York, as follows: Of Potsdam, Watertown, 
Gloversville, Clayton, and of Alexandria Bay, all urging the 
repeal of the 9 clause of the Sherman silver bill; also, 
that no substitute be enacted at this session, and asking that an 
expert commission be appointed to consider and recommend a 
scientific plan of currency based on the experience of other 
countries and adequate to the requirements of a great commer- 
cial nation—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 


ures. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry business men, mer- 
chants, and others, of Pittsburg, Pa., for the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

‘Also, petition of bankers, merchants, business men, and others, 
citizens of Pittsburg, in favor of unconditional repeal of Sher- 
man law—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolutions of boards of trade and other bodies as fol- 
lows: Resolutions of the Stationers Board of Trade, of New 
York; of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters; of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Rochester, N. Y.; of the Grocers and 
Importers’ Exchange of Philadelphia; of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association; of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York; of the Hardware Jobbers’ Association of Pitts- 
burg; of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia; and of the 
Board of Trade League of Philadelphia; all asking the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, 
asking the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law 
and an amendment to the national banking act to issue currency 
to full par of bonds—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, resolution of the Brotherhood of Painters of America, No. 
72, in favor of free and unlimited coinage of silver—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens and firms of Pittsburg, Pa., for 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also two petitions, one of Francis Sellers and the other of T. 
Ewart & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., relative to the reduction of post- 
age—to the Committee on the Post-Offica and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DANIELS: Petition of citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., pray- 
ing that the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver bill be re- 
poron and that no substitute be enacted at this session—to the 

mmittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of citizens as follows: of McKinney, Tex., of 
Newark, Conn., of Santa Ana, Cal., of Hammond, Ind., of Blair, 
Nebr., of Forrestville, N. Y., and of Buffalo, N. Y., asking that 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver bill be repealed, and 
that no substitute be enacted at this session—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


Also, petitions of business men and merchants of the followin 
States: The State of New York, Maine, Texas, Massachusetts, 
Kansas, North Carolina, Tennessee, Indiana, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri. Ohio, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Florida, and North Dakota, urging that the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman silver bill be repealed, that no sub- 
stitute be enacted at this session; also, that an expert commis- 
sion be appointed to consider and recommend a scientific plan of 
currency, based on the experience of other nations—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of citizens as follows: Of Uxbridge, Mass., of 
Penn Yan, N. V., of Chicago, Ill., and of Brooklyn, N. V., in favor 
of repealing the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver bill and 
that no substitute be enacted at this session—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of the Department of Relation of 
Temperance to Labor and Capital of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union through its national superintendent for the 
nonuse of intoxicating liquors by members of Congress during 
the present session—to the Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 


ato. 

Also, petition of citizens, of St. Louis County, Minn., for the es- 
tablishment of postal-savings banks and for the free coinage of 
silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition from Duluth, St. Louis County, Minn., in favor 
of the full remonetization of silver before the repeal of the Sher- 
man purchase law; and in favor of postal-savings banks—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, three petitions of citizens of Kansas, as follows: The pe- 
tition of citizens of Stafford, of Marshall County, and of Pawnee 
County, in favor of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 
1—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of St. Louis County, Minn., in favor of the full 
remonetization of silver before repealing the Sherman purchase 
act; and in favor of postal-savings banks—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Aiso, thirty-one petitions representing citizens of States, as 
follows: Sixteen from Minnesota, four from North Dakota, three 
from South Dakota, four from Wisconsin, two from Iowa, one 
from Washington, and one from Texas, favoring the full remone- 
tization of silver before repealing the Sherman act; and in favor 
of postal-savings banks—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Petition of Luman C. Colt and others, of 
Winsted, Conn.; of the Norwalk Saving Society and others: of 
John W. Hendric and others, of Stamford, Conn.; of E. G. San- 
ford and others, of Bridgeport, Conn., and of the citizens of Litch- 
field, Conn., for repeal of purchasing clause of Sherman silver 
law to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE; Petition of the Republican Union of 
Spokane, Wash., asking that a system of postal-savings banks be 
established by Congress—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, two petitions of citizens of the State of Washington; one 
of Trade Council of Tacoma, and the other of Seattle, protesting 
against proposed repeal of the Sherman law—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Everett, 
State of Washington, asking as follows: First, that the Sher- 
man bill be repealed; second, that national banks be permit- 
ted to issue circulation up to face value of bonds of United 
States deposited—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Two petitions of citizens of Massachusetts, 

raying for the repeal of the Sherman bill; one from Holliston, 
Mass and the other from Newton, Mass.—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr, FIELDER: Petitions of citizens of Bayonne City, Jerse 
City, and New York City, in favor of the unconditional 5 
of the Sherman law, ete. to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. FUNK: Petition of business men and bankers of 
Clinton, Ill., praying that the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
silver bill be repealed and that no substitute be enacted at this 
session—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. GEAR: Two petitions of citizens of Mount Pleasant. 
Towa, asking, first, that the purchasing clause of the Sherman pill 
be repealed; second, that no substitute of any kind be enacted 
at inte session: third, that an expert commission be appointed 
to consider and recommend a scientific plan of currency based 
on the experience of other countries and adequate to the com- 
mercial needs of the country—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts: Petitions of business men 
and merchants of Athol, Worcester County, Amherst, and other 
portions of the State of Massachusetts, asking for the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver bill, ete.—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
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Also, petition of S. G. Wood, pastor, and his tion, 
protesting against the enforcement of the so-called act, 


and urging its early repeal—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: Resolutions of citizens of Butler 
County, Ky., and petition of various parties, asking for free 
coinage, and 8 unconditional repeal—to the Committee 

ve ahs eig 


on Co hts, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Warren County, Ky., for the re- 
pon of the Sherman silver bill—to the Committee on Coinage, 

eights, and Measures. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of the Board of Trade of Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, for the repeal of the 8 clause of the Sher- 
man act—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. * 

By Mr. GROUT: Three petitions of citizens of Vermont, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, 
etc., as follows: 44 citizens of Northfield, 20 of Newport, and 13 of 
Chelsea—to the Committee on Co: e, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HAGER: Petition of 17 citizens of Harrison County, 
Iowa, protesting against the Sherman bill—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. H : Petition of citizens of Nebraska against the 
ror of the Sherman silver law, unless a law for the free and 
unlimited coinage of the 4124-grain silver dollar is substituted 
therefor—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HAINES: Petition of citizens and bankers of Hudson, 
N. Y., favoring the repeal of the Sherman silver bill—to the 


Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
Also, petition of citizens of Castleton, N. Y., asking the re- 
peal of the Sherman bill—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 


and Measures. 

By Mr. HARRIS: Petition of citizens of Brown Coann; Kans. 
praying for the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and 
gold—to the Committte on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizensof Morris County, Kans., for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 


Also, petition of citizens of Castleton, N. Y., asking the re- 
pealof the paronan Sore gens of the Sherman silver bill, eto.— 
to the Committee on 


inage, Weights, and Measures. 
By Mr. HARTMAN: Petition of the Montana Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, asking the immedi- 
ate re of the Geary law—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HARMER: Two petitions of citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in favor of the repeal of the Sherman act—to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of 171 citizens of Iowa, against the 
reveal of the Sherman bill—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of Ashland, Boone County, Mo., in 
favor of legislation authorizing the free coinage of silver, an 
antioption law, and a graduated income tax—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, protest of citizens of Polk, Hickory, and Cedar Counties, 
Mo., against the repeal of the Sherman act, except by one pro- 
vimy for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ash Grove, Mo., in favor of the 
Sherman bullion-purchasing act—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Boonsboro, Howard County, Mo., 
in favor of the free coinage of silver at the present ratio of 16 
to Ito the Committee on Co e, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolution of the Sedalia Industrial Council on Free Sil- 
ver, etc.—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Springfield, Mo., in favor of the free 
coinage of silver and opposing the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 


Measures. 

Also, petition of Elizabeth A. Moore, Mary H. McCune, and 
J. Mozs Hunton, heirs of Logan Hunton, deceased, for payment 
of a claim due for professional services rendered to the United 
States Government by said Hunton—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HENDRIX: Petition of bankers and merchants of New 
York City and vicinity, of members of the Leaf Tobacco Board 
of Trade of New York City, and of certain Southern bankers 
and business men, for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 

Also, petition from certain citizens of New York City, for un- 
conditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Sil- 
ver act—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of business men and merchants of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., praying that the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver 


bill be re ed, and that nosubstitute be enacted at this session— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: Petitionof B. F. Meloin and 58 others, of 
Iowa, against the re of the Sherman law unless there be first 
enacted a law providing for the free and unlimited co e of 
silver at the present ratio of 1 to 16—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. ` 

By Mr. HERMANN: Petition of the Commercial Association 
of Pendleton, Oregon, favoring the repeal of the Sherman law 
for the purchase of silver bullion—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HILBORN: Resolution of the board of supervisors of 
the city and county of San Francisco, Cal., asking that the pro- 
visions of section 11 of the act of Congress approves April 25, 
1890, be extended so as to make the same applicable to the Cali- 
fornia Midwinter International Exposition—to theCommitteeon 
Ways and Means. 

, petition of citizens of Alameda, Cal., praying that Con- 
gress a law which shall provide for the freer and more ex- 
tended use of silver as money of ultimate redemption—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of certain business men of Concord, Contra 
Costa County, Cal., for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause 
of the silver act—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. * 

By Mr. HOOKERof Mississippi: Petition of the business men 
and merchants of Brookhaven, Miss., praying that the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman act be repealed and that no substi- 
tute be enacted at this session—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: Petition of many voters of 
the Thirty-fourth Congressional district of New York, urging 
that a law be enacted providing for the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, è 

Also, petition of business men and other citizens of New York, 
in favor of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
silver bill:and that no substitute be enacted at this session—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, three petitions of citizens of Fredonia and Brocton, N. 
pA urging the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the 
Sherman bill, and asking that no substitute be enacted at this 
session, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of F. T. Williams, asking that the Sherman act 
of 1890 be not repealed until a substitute more favorable to sil- 
ver is enacted—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, petition of James M. Andrews for relief—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois: Petition of Joseph Parks and 
others, against the repeal of the Sherman act without provision 
being first made for the extended use of silver as money—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: Petition of 18 members of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, in favor of the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver law—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Petition of 39 well-known busi- 
ness men, merchants and others, of Cleveland, Ohio, praying 
for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 

Also, a petition of the Central Labor Union of Cleveland, Ohio, 
praying for the enlistment of the army of unemployed on the 
work of reclaiming the arid lands of the West—to the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, resolutions of the Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merce, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of 
pe so-called Sherman law—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, resolutions of the Trow Moulders’ Union, No. 247, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the enactment of a law by Congress 
providing for a freer and more extended use of silver as money— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. KEM: Petition of Joseph Parks and others, prayin 
that a law be passed for the freer and more extended use of sil- 
ver as money of ultimate redemption—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. l 

By Mr. LACEY: Petition of A. C. Minor and 44 others, of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, for more extended use of silver as money, and 
against the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law—to the 
Committee on Co e, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, siete ae of C. Fredrickson and other members of the 
Tailors’ Union, of Ottumwa, Iowa, praying that Congress 
pass a law which shall provide for the freer and more extended 
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use of silver as money of ultimate redemption to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Petitions of citizens of Ohio; one of Lima, 
and the other of Shelby County, in favor of free coinage—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. LOUD: Resolution of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, in favor of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act; favoring bime ; the passage of a law calling 
in all paper circulation below $10; that the co o of gold be ro- 
stricted to coins of not less than $10, and that a change be made 
in the national-bank act—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

ADA, 8 pee of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
praying for Hawaiian annexation—to the Committee on Foreign 


Also, petition of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
F aid to and early completion of the Nica- 
is al—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

y Mr. MAHON: Petition of citizensof Franklin County, Pa., 
in favor of the repeal of the Sherman silver law—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of John Hipskind and 24 other 
citizens of Wabash, Ind., for the free coinage of silver in lieu of 
ae Sherman law—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

ensures. . 


Measures. z 

Also, petition of the County Assembly of Wabash County, Ind., 
and Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, for the free coinageof 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MARVIN: Petition of D. S. Waring and other citi- 
zens of Newburg, N. Y., for the-unconditional repeal of the 
5 clause of the Sherman act—to the Committee on 
inage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Charles J. Boyd and other citizens of Orange 
County and Middleton, N. Y., praying that the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman silver bill be re d and that no substitute bə 
enacted at this session—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, petition of business men and mechanics of Monticello, 

N. Y., for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
silver bill and that no substitute be enacted—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
Also, petition of Albert Bull and other citizens of New York, 
urgin fie re of the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver 
bill; that no substitute be enacted at this session, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. MCALEER: Petition of merchants and business men 
of Philadelphia, asking for the repeal of the Sherman law—to 
the Committee on Coi , Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of many business men and merchants of Phila- 
delphia, for the repeal of the Sherman law—to the Committee on 

, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MCCALL; Petition of H. G. Curtis, Francis Cabot, 
Geo. S. Hale, Arthur Amory, Henry W. Pickering, Stephen M. 
Weld, Henry Whitman, and 23 other bankers and mer ts of 
Boston, Mass., praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman bill, that no substitute be enacted at this extra 
session, and the appointment of a commission to consider and 
recommend a scientific plan of currency based on the experience 
of other countries and adequate to the requirements of a great 
commercial nation—to the Committte on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, petition of Fred Brooks, of Boston, Mass., praying that 
after July 1, 1895, the metric system of weights and measures be 
used exclusively in the customs service of the United States—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of John Ames and 7 other citizens of Cambridge, 
Mass., praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Shermansilverlaw, ete. to the Committee on Co e, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. McLAURIN: Petition of sundry citizens in South Car- 
Olina, asking for the repeal of the Sherman act, and for free 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to Ito the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. IKEN: Petition of J. D. Hopkins and others, for 
the re of the purchasing clause of the Sherman bill—to the 
Co ttee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


Also, petition of John Graves and others, for the repeal of the 
clause of the Sherman silver law, and for other pur- 

poses—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
Also, resolutions of the Board of Trade of Augusta, Me., favor- 
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5 ETE same purpose to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
Measures. 


By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Petition of business men and mer- 
chants of Creighton, Nebr., praying the repeal of the pom nag 
clause of the Sherman silver bill, and that no substitute be 
enacted at this session—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. à 

Also (by request), petition of the business men and merchants 
of Columbus, Nebr., praying that the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman silver bill be repealed, and that no substitute be 
enacted at this session—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, 

Also, petition of E. P. Fowler aud others, against the repeal 
of the sugar 5757 the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MERCER: Petition of blacksmiths of Omaha, Nebr., 
asking Congress to pass a law which shall provide for the freer 
and more extended use of silver as money of ultimate redemption 
and thereby check the continued contraction of the curreney— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, two petitions of business men of Omaha, Nebr., asking 
the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man silver bill, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
. Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. MON TGOMERY: Petition of J. F. MeQuary and 
others, of Kentucky, against the repeal of the Sherman bill—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

_By Mr. MOON: Petition of George A. Abbott and 54 other 
citizens and business firms of Muskegon, Mich., asking for the 
repeal of the Sherman law without any substitute, and for the 
creation of a commission to consider the currency question—to 
the Committee on Co , Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. NORTHWAY: Petition and resolutions of the Akron 
Central Labor Union, of Akron, Ohio, in favor of the free and 
unrestricted 717 of the standard silver dollar, supplemented 
by the issue of full legal-tender paper currency directly to the 
are PDS the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


Currency. 
tition of A, G. Ranck and other citizens, of Akron. 


Also 
Ohio, as Congress to pass a law providing for the freer and 
more exte use of silver as money of ultimate redemption— 


to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of William C. Wheeler and other citizens, of 
Akron, Ohio, praying Congress to pass a law which shall provide 
for the freer and more extended use of silver as money of ulti- 
mate redemption—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PENDLETON of Texas: Petition of 13 citizens of 
Waco, Tex., asking the repeal of the Sherman law—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

Also, petition of 110 citizens, of Temple, Tex., asking the re- 

al of the Sherman silver law—to the Committee on Coinage, 

eights, and Measures, 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: Petition of sundry citizens of Beaver 
County, Pa., for the repeal of the purchase clause of the Sher- 
man act, and for other legislation—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. POST: Petition of E. R. Berry and 60 machinists, 
citizens of Galesburg, Ill., asking for the free and more ex- 
tended use of silver as money of ultimate redemption—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of carpenters and joiners of the American Union, 
360, for the free and unlimited ict of of silver, the product of 
the United States, at the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold, and to place 
gue and silver on an ogna footing in national finance—to the 

mmittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of C. Y. Nelson and 15 others, of Galesburg, III., 
in favor of the freer and more extended use of silver as money of 
ultimate redemption—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, 

Also, petition of L. F. Laurence and 20 others, of Galesburg, 
Ill., in favor of the free and more extended use of silver as money 
of ultimate redemption—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, resolutions of the trades and labor assembly of Gales- 
burg, III., and vicinity, in favor of establishing a standard of both 
gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to Ito the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolutions of the Hallock Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Illinois, having 126 members, demanding the repeal of the 
Sherman law and the substitute of free and unlimited coinage of 
silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. RAWLINS: Petition of citizens of Rich County, Utah, 
for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 
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Also, two a of 816 ladies of Park City, and another of 


174 ladies of Nephi City, Utah, for the free coinage of silver—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Christian Keener, for relief for ouster from 
homestead entry—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, four petitions of laborers and mechanics of Utah, for the 
free co. e of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, petition of women of Utah, for free coinage of silver - to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Petition of business men, merchants, and 
others, that the E clause of the Sherman silver act 
be unconditionally repealed—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of 75 citizens of Westchester County, 
N Y, in favor of the repeal of the purchase clause of the Sher- 
man act, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. SCHERMERHORN: Petition of Alexander Van Loan, 
asking for an increase of pension as arrearage—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the inhabitants of Canajoharie, Montgomery 
County, N. Y., asking for the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
75 Sherman bill—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

ensures. 

Also, petition of the inhabitants of Cobelskill, Schoharie 
County, N. V., asking for the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman bill—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 


Measures. : 

Also, petition of G. J. Caldwell and others, of Canton, N. Y.,ask- 
ing for the repeal of the pure clause of the Sherman law— 
to the Committee on Co , Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Charles Shields and others, of Utica, N. Y., 
asking for repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law 
to the Committée on Co , Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. SIMPSON: Petition of 115 voters of Norman County, 
Minn., for the free coinage of silver to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of 403 voters of Madison County, Ind., for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of C. K. Murchison and others, in favor of the 
free coinage of gold and silver at the present legal ratio of 1 to 
16—io the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of the Tippah County Alliance, of Liberty, 
Miss., praying the remonetization of silver—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. s 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: Petition of 42 business men and 
merchants of Murphysboro, Ill., urging the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. SOMERS: Petition of 125,000 of the business men and 
other citizens of the city of Milwaukee, Wis., urgently request- 
ing their Representatives in Congress to act promptly and 
mies by voting for the repeal, unconditionally, of the silver- 

rchasing clause of the Sherman act—to the Committee on 
inage, Weights, and Measures. d 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petitions of business men and mer- 
chants of Michigan—one of Escanaba and the other of Mar- 
quette—in favor of repealing the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man silver bill and that no substitute be enacted at this session— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of P. P. Slattery and other cigar-maxers of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., praying Congress to pass a law which shall 
provide for the freer and more extended use of silver as mone: 
of redemption—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, an 
Measures. 

By Mr. STEVENS: Petition of G. W. W. Dore, of Andover, 
Mass., praying for a reduction of letter postage to 1 cent an 
ounce—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STORER: Petition of William D. Bangs, for relief— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition for the relief of Sarah K. McLean—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, and of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, for the repeal of the Sher- 
man act, and for the extension of national-bank circulation—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of citizens of Albany, N. Y., re- 
questing Congress to urge the Government of Great Britain to 
release and pardon Irish-American citizens serving terms of im- 
prisonment, ete.—to the Committee Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TYLER (by request): Petition of Washington Taylor 
and others, asking repeal of the Sherman act. 

Also, two petitions of citizens of Virginia, one of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Norfolk, the other of business men of Ports- 


mouth, as for the immediate and unconditional repeal of the 
urchasing clause of Sherman silver bill—to the Committee on 
coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Petition of citizens of Iowa, as 
that the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver bill be re 
and that no substitute be enacted at this session—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: Resolutions ata meeting of 
old soldiers at Senecaville, Ohio, advocating the appointment of 
a committee to impartially examine a certain number of pension 
eases with a view to ascertaining the number of fraudulent pen- 
sions now on the rolis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. M. Dalzell and others, of Ohio, praying for 
the enactment of a law defining the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions in the execu- 
tion of the pension laws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Mayflower Assembly,-No. 469, Knights of 
Labor, of Zanesville, Ohio, praying for the enactment of a law 
providing for the freer and more extended use of silver as a 
money of ultimate redemption—to the Committee on Bankirg 
and Currency. ` 

Also, petition of 84 prominent business houses of Zanesville 
Ohio, praying for, first, the repeal of the purchasing clause o 
the Sherman law; second, that no substitute be enacted at this 
session, and, third, for the appointment of a commission to con- 
sider and recommend a scientific plan of currency—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolutions of the Painters and Decorators’ Union, No. 
189, Zanesville, Ohio, praying for a freer and more extended use 
of silver as.a money of ultimate redemption by the United 
States—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. WALKER: Petition of the business men and merchants 
of Worcester, Mass., praying for the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman silver bill, and that no substitute of any 
kind be enacted at this session—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio: Petition of the carpenters and join- 
ers, of London, Ohio, and of the taxpayers of Piqua, Ohio, ask- 
ing for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania: Two petitions of citizens 
of Bradford County, Pa., favoring repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman silver act—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, September 11, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate of September 1, 1893, a state- 
ment of the amount of silver bullion pure during the month 
of August by the Treasury Department under the act of July 14, 
1860, Ste., and also the amount offered for sale; which, with the 
accompanying papers, was, on motion of Mr. ALLISON, ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


ANNIVERSARY OF LAYING OF THE CAPITOL CORNER STONE, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
letter: which was read: 


CENTENNIAL CEREMONIES OF THE LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE OF THE 
CAPITOL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 11, 1593. 
Sim: The general committee on the centennial celebration of the laying of 
the corner stone of the Capitolhas set apart, under the direction of the joint 
committee appointed under the joint resolution of Congress, approved Au- 
gust 17, 1893, a special stand, with 1,000 seats, for the exclusive use of the Sen- 
te and House of e September 18. 1893. 
2 co 


Itis the desire of mmittee that, following the established ent 
of such occasions, the Senate attend the ceremonies as an o) body; 
and in behalf of the committee I beg to request you to extend invitation 


to the United States Senate, and that that honorable body may make such 
order thereon as may be most appropriate. 

Very respectfully, 
L. GARDNER, 
Chairman General Committee. 
Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON. 


Vice-President United States, President United States Senate. 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the joint select committee appointed 
under the joint resolution providing for the appropriate com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the laying of 


the corner stone of the Capitol of the United States, September 
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18, 1893, reported the following resolution; which was considered 
by unanmous consent, and ag: to: 


Resolved, That the Senate will attend the ceremonies of the one hundredth 
of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol, September 18, 


annive: 
1893, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

That a recess be taken at ten minutes before 2 o'clock p. m. of that day, 
and the Senate, accom: its officers, shall proceed to the place as- 


ed, at the east front of the 1 
at the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate is directed to make the necessary 
arrangements to carry out this order. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. DOLPH. I present a petition of the Oregon Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, assembled at Albany, 
Oregon, on the 23d of August, 1893. The signatures are ap 
pended to a printed form. The petition is very brief; I w 
read it: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The Oregon Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as- 
sembled at Albany, Oregon, on the 23d day of August, 1893, com: of 75 
ministers, ree 10, church members, full tion your 
honorable to immediately repeal the act passed on the of May, 1892. 
known as the Geary law. We make this earnest petition, first, on the ground 
of justice and fair nie By solemn treaty agreementthe ese nowin 
the United States are entitled to the same treatment thatis accorded to the 
Spare or or of the most favored nation. The provision that they 


register and take out certificates to assure their continued residence 
here, produ the testimony of a white witness to their right to be here, 
requires of multitudes of them an impossibility, and yet subjects them to 
im the requisition. 


mment and 3 if they fail to comp i 
uirement e ction to all other for- 
ers in the.country, is a pupene violation of the treaty. 
e furthermore petition for this 
gur interests in China. The Methodist E 
in that empire. It has churches, cha) , dwellings, school buil „ hos- 
tals, printing presses, and other pro; 
e have reason to fear that if the 
our missionaries and proper 


0 
be imperil: 
of the country is opposed to enactment, and we urgently beseech its im- 
mediate re 


Signed by order and on behalf of the conference. 
D. A. GOODSELL, President. 
JOHN M. N. DENISON, Secretary. 


Mr. President, this petition, as I have said, is upon a printed 
form, and proves what I said the other day, that much of the 
criticism of the Geary law comes from persons who are entirely 
unfamiliar with it and take their information at second hand. 

I have the greatest respect for the ministers of the gospel 
everywhere, and 3 those of the Methodist Episco 
Church. Their deliberate judgment upon a question on which 
they are fully informed would have considerable weight with 
me. But in this petition it is alleged that the provision that 
the Chinese shall register and take out certificates to assure their 
continued residence here, producing the testimony of a white 
witness to their right to be here, requires of multitudes of them 
an impossibility, and yet subjects them to imprisonment and de- 
portation if they fail to comply with the requisition.” 

This shows how little the Geary act is understood. For regis- 
tration in the first instance the testimony of a white witness 
is not required. For the purpose of showing that a Chinese 
laborer who had not complied with the law during the year in 
which he was allowed to register and failed to do so by reason 
of some excusable neglect the testimony of a white witness is 
not required. The only thing which the testimony of a white 
witness is required to prove under the act is in case a Chinese 
laborer has permitted the year to pa es and it is shown to the 
court that that has been by excusable neglect. He is then re- 
quired to prove in addition by one white witness thathe was here 
a year before then—that is, at the time when the Geary law was 
passed. If that requirement had not been placed in the bill, or 
at least a requirement that that proof should be made by a wit- 
ness other than a Chinese witness, the provision would have so 
resulted that if excuse could have been made for nonregistration 
all Chinamen who had come unlawfully into the country might 
have secured certificates, because Chinese testimony in that re- 
spect could not be at all relied upon. 

Then it is said that this requirement of registration made of 
them alone, in contradistinction to all other foreigners in the 
country, is a palpable violation of the treaty.” That is not true. 
A treaty has already been negotiated by which the United States 
may suspend the coming of Chinese la rers, and that involves 
necessarily the right to do all that is necessary to distinguish 
those who are legally in this conntry from those who attempt to 
come in illegally. If registration is a reasonable provision for 
that purpose to enable the Government to distinguish those 
legally here from those who come in illegally, then it is within 
the treaty and not in violation of the treaty. 

I call attention to this petition while presenting it—it has been 
handed to me for that purpose—for the purpose of showing that 


these criticisms are largely ignorantly made; that the people 
rovisions of the law. Iun- 
Congress which is an Ad- 


who make it do not understand the 
derstand a bill has been introduced 


ministration measure—so the papers report; I do not speak from 
any definite information myself—extending the time a year to 
Chinese laborers to register. If China has requested such an 
extension of time, if C or any other power on the part of the 
Chinese has given 1 dep eee es that they will register, if there 
is any evidence that the Six Companies will permit the Chinese 
laborers to register, then such a proposition is worthy of the 
consideration of Congress; but if C has not requested an ex- 
tension of time, if the Government has no assurance that if an 
extension is given the Chinese Six Companies will allow Chinese 
laborers to register, then the bill is not worthy of the consider- 
ation of the Government. There should certainly be no repeal 
or modification of a law simply because certain aliens refuse to 
comply with it, and under the circumstances the favorable con- 
sideration of such a measure by Congress would be inconsistent 
with the dignity of the Government. 

Itseems to me thatif further time ig to be granted, and the 
Chinese in this country who have not complied with the Geary law 
are not to be depo: now after the law has been defied by the 
Chinese Six Companies, a request for that purpose should come 
from the Chinese Government, and our Government should have 
some assurance that the law will be complied with if further 
time is granted for 127 5 8 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of citizens of Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation providin, 
for the freer and more extended use of silver as money; whic. 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also os a petition of Local Assembly No. 6401 
Knights of Labor, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, and the prompt 
issuance of silver certificates for all theseigniorage silver inthe 
Treasury; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of William R. Thompson & Co, 
and other business men of Pitisburg, Pa., praying that the sil- 
ver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law be uncondi- 
tionally re ed; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He presented a petition of the Patrons of Husbandry of 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, praying for an increase 
in the volume of currency in circulation, and restoring silver to 
its former place as a part of our money, equal with gold; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Shaw’s Landing Grange, No. 
164, Patrons of Husbandry, of Cochranton, Pa., remonstrating 
against any alteration in the medium of exchange or increasing 
the national debt; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Erie (Pa.) Lodge, No. 101, 
International Association of Machinists, remonstrating against 
the repeal of the so-called Sherman law unless provision is first 
made for the extended use of silver as money; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented 8 of citizens of Franklin, Pa.; of Elk 
Creek Grange, No. 997, Patrons of Husbandry, of Erie, Pa.; of 
Dicksonburg Grange, No. 556, Patrons of Husbandry, of Craw- 
ford County, Pa.; of Mill Village Grange, No. 131, Patrons of 
of Husbandry, of Erie County, Pa.; of Waterford Grange, No. 
423, Patrons of Husbandry, of Pennsylvania; of Grange No. 
920, Patrons of Husbandry, of Erie, Pa., and of 23 citizens of 
Beaver, Pa., praying for the free coinage of silver; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented the petition of H. W. King, of Ha- 
ood; S. A. Nettles, of Manning; and 23 other citizens of South 
arolina; of W. F. Lamar, of Richland; W. F. Green, of Colum- 

bia, and 27 other citizens of South Carolina; of J. H. Hudson, 
John C. Little, and 24 other citizens of South Carolina, and of 
R. H. Wright, W. D. Bynum, and 42 other citizens of Newberry 
County, S. C., praying that an appropriation be made for the 
further improvement of the Congaree River in that State: which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BRICE presented the petition of J. H. Timmermeister, 
president of the Wapakoneta eel Company, of Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, and a petition of 40 citizens of Wakeman, Ohio, pray 
for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-calle 
Sherman law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of Uriah S. Stephens Local 
Assembly, No. 9783, Knights of Labor, of Arnot, Pa., praying 
ior we ree coinage of silver; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of Ben Franklin Local Assem- 
bly, No. 166, Knights of Labor, of Philadelphia, Pa., composed 
of compositors and pressmen, remonstrating against the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, and praying 
for = free coinage of silver; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of J. B. Woodfin and other 
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citizens of Massachusetts, and the petition of J. Whittier and 18 
other citizens of Massachusetts, praying for the free coinage of 
silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a petition of bankers, merchants, 
and other business men of Greenville, Miss., praying for the un- 
conditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PEFFER presented the petition of A. M. Campbell and 
other citizens of Catasauqua, Pa., praying that gold and silver 
and paper money sufficient for the use of the people be issued 
directly by the Government, based upon labor; which was or- 


dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Assembly, No. 2167, 
Knights of Labor, of Eldorado, Kans., praying for the free 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, and remonstrating against 
the issuance of interest-bearing bonds; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present the petition of William H. Fitch, 
of Bears Marsh, Wis. It isa little out of the usual form. It 
is a suggestion rather, giving the outlines of a proposed bill 
for the coinage of gold and silver in equal amounts as to value 
and charging seigniorage on foreign coins and bullion. I think 
it would be well that the petition should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance for their consideration in future, for I think 
there are some things init which are really valuable. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. PEFFER. In this connection, Mr. President, I wish to 
call attention to a matter that has occasioned some annoyance 
to other Senators as well as to myself. 

It is the general impression of the newspaper press of the 
country, especially those that are farther away from the capital 
and farther away from the large cities, that when a Senator or 
a Member of the House of Representatives introduces a bill by 
oq ads or a petition that is a little out of the usual order, he is 
to be held responsible for the contents of the bill or the petition. 
My attention was called to it more forcibly recently than ever 
before, by reason of criticisms that I find in papers coming from 
all parts of the country upon a particular bill that I introduced 
in this body sometime ago by request—a bill [proposing the es- 
tablishment of a university in the city of Washington, which 
has some peculiar features. I paid noattention whatever to the 
provisions of the bill. I saw that it was respectfully addressed 
and that it referred to a matter of very great importance; I in- 
troduced it by request of the author, and it was respectfully 
treated by the Senate; but the newspapers of the country are 
sr par, Ara personally responsible for the contents of the bill. 

I wish to oy in this connection also that I have never intro- 
duced a bill of that kind, and, until we get a little nearer the 
millenium than we are now, I do not expect to do so. I desire 
to work on practical lines, and, while Snes high, working on a 
lower plane until we reach the higher level. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Is the morning business concluded? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Itis not concluded. If there are 
no reports of standing or select committees, the introduction of 
bills is next in order. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HOAR. I introduce, by request of Rev. Mr. Reid, a mis- 
sionary who has returned from China, a bill which he desires to 
have submitted to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
which he thinks will make our existing policy as to Chinese 
aliens lawfully here conform to the existing treaties with that 
Government. He thinks that while such a regulation does not 
disturb the substance of the policy which has been established 
by what is known as the Geary law, it will tend very much to 
make intercourse between the Chinese missionaries and busi- 
ness men in China going from the United States to that people 
harmonious and cordial. I do not myself approve of the pro- 
visions of the bill, because it reaffirms some of the policies of 
the Geary law so called, which I do not favor, and I am not 
therefore personally responsible for the proposed measure. 

The bill (S. 885) to cause the laws relating to Chinese aliens 
lawfully in the United States to conform to existing treaties, 
and tosuspend the further coming of other Chinese laborers, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 886) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of John Wightman, deceased; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PLATT (by Nig bard. introduced a bill (3. 887) for the re- 
lief of Highland C. Kirk and others, assignees of Addison C. 
Fletcher; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 


Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 888) granting a pension 
to Oscar B. Lowry; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
55 accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. SQUIRE introduced a bill (S. 889) making appropriation 
for the completion of the Puget Sound naval station; which was 
yew twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval 

rs. 
NATIONAL BANK INTERESTS. 


oe STEWART submitted the following resolution, which was 
read: 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to inquire if any Senator is, or has been, a stockholder of, or direc’ 
or indirectly interested in, any national bank or the stock of such bank, an 
report all the facts to the Senate with re; to such ownership and interest, 
the length of time that any Senator shall have been so interested, and the 
amount of such interest. And for the purpose of such investigation said 
committee is empowered to administer oaths and send for persons and papers 


Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, I wish to submit a few re- 
marks 1 of the resolution and rather in the nature of 
a personal matter, before it is discussed at length and before its 


ge. 

The organs of Walland Lombard streets for several years have 
been charging the Senators representing silver States with vot- 
ing on matters in which they were personally interested. I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the authorized lobby of the gold 


men are sending us pamphlets upon that subject. hold in my 


hand one of a series of communications from F. R. Cordley & Co., 
bankers, 66 State street, Boston. It is No. 2 of the Washington 
series, issued from the Arlington Hotel: 


F. R. Cordley & Co., bankers, 66 Site greot, Boston. Washington series, 
0. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF THE SILVER QUESTION, 


DEAR SIR: Solution of the question of successful bimetallism involves 
expert adjustment to existing conditions, and must take into account the 
financial relations of the world. Conclusions, ultimatums, and compro- 
mises emanating from caucus committees are alike untimely, inadequate, 
and mischievous in such a juncture; any settlement reached on those lines 
will only be the preclude to new disasters. 

But what say the silver producers, who both contract for the Governmen: 
as Senators, and with themselves, as silver miners, though the statutes o 
the United States make it felony for a Member or Senator to act on the 
floor of either House, even as attorney for a private interest? They demand 
that they themselves, through the cheap money“ party! in the House, pre- 
scribe in advance the conditions of repeal! As though through the contract 
for purchase from them of 140 tons per month of silver—a contract void ab 
initio at common law, being without consideration to the people—they held 
a mortgage on the whole pea industries,and commerce of the United 
States! And while the sovereign people waits, an agonized, downcast sup- 
pliant at the door of its own House, what passes? 

These beneficiaries, without consideration. under one or another act of 
Congress, for twenty years past, demand through Mr. BLAND, an honored 
member on the floor of the 7 3 25 House (!), that the ratio of the silver 
dollar be fixed, regardless of the laws of commerce, arbitrarily, by caucus 
or “compromise” agreement in advance of repeal, in such way that their 
continued profits shall besecured! A virtual renewal of the contract for 
purchase, under the misleading name of repeal!“ 

The above is the situation that confronts us. 

Are not the following suggestions in the line of the true policy demanded 
by the present situation? 4 

a, Satisfy the practically unanimous demand for repeal of the 140 tons 
per month silver purchase; ratify thereby the dissolution, already pro- 
nounced by the people, of the Government partnership with the silver pro- 
ducers, a partnership in which they took the profits and the le the losses 
and disasters—without attempting to prescribe in advance the conditions 
of a truly American bimetallic system. 

d. To determine these let a commission composed of the ablest financial ex- 

rts, andincluding silver advocates, consider the relations to be established 
Between the metals, their coinage, and other questions pertaining to the cur- 
rency, and report to Congress in the shortest possible time. It goes without 
saying that this commission would consider the bearing that any scheme they 
may recommend would have on foreign financial relations, and wouid see 
toit that we are relieved from the heavy tribute now paid as penalty for 
being. through political compromise legislation, outside the pale of civilized 
commercial nations. 

May itnot be thatthe disfavor with which foreign powers have received our 
overtures on behalf of bimetallism, is in a 5 Fe due to the extravagant 

retensions of ultra-silverites? Why should there not henceforth be estab- 

hed an entente with elements abroad that are inclining to bimetallism? 
and why should not their suggestions be considered in a solution of the 
present situation? . 

c. The excitement of panic-stricken silver communities, and of commer- 
cial and industrial centers will be calmed by gi prominence to the un- 
questionably American idea of a rational bimetallism to be settled on the 
basis of actual financial conditions, rather than on negotiations between 
caucus committees. or demands of Populist orators. Let us hope also that 
the leaders of the silver interests will cease to encourage or make use of the 
pee Peery: „cheap-money "delusion, whose fatuity they know well enough, 
and which tends to defeat genuine bimetallism, by making the very — 
of silver an offense. 

d. Thus, as the present panic passes over, and as the conditions thathave 
duced it are better understood. a pro; e Can be worked out by the Com- 
mission that will assure a stable currency, a stable market for silver, and 
that will satisfy the legitimate desires an uirements of all interests. As 
the present ferment subsides it will be seen that all interests are really but 


one interest. 

e. Is not the suggestion, heard from time to time, that notes of denomina- 
tions under five dollars be replaced by silver, worthy of more consideration 
than it has hitherto received? This would be a mere repetition here of what 
is a fact in the present currency condition of Europe. Under wise 
tion it would be a matter of purely domestic concern and could not be made 
a leverage for drawing away our gold, debasing our currency, or disturbing 


foreign commercial and financial relations. 
The above suggestions probably embody fairly the real sentiments of 
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The danger that threatens us is 

ce the real interests of the country t 

er to keep the “‘cheap-money” element within party 
ked by the Senate silver producers 


three-fourths of both parties in 
the tendency in both es to 
a 2 


ance and effort of the press and of individuals, directed here, may 
prevent the foisting of another bastard birth from (nop oe on the peo- 
ple, instead of giving them the plain, practical, radical legislation they de- 
mand—for bread a stone. 

Very respectfully, 


THE ARLINGTON, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1898. 
Then comes another one of the series, No. 4, from the same 
quarter, and quotes the criminal statutes: 


F. R. Cordley & Co., bankers, 66 eae Boston. Washington series, 
o. 


F. R. CORDLEY & CO. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT SOME PROVISIONS OF UNITED STATES STATUTES. 


Dran Sin: Observation at the Capitol and contact with men from all sec- 
tions must impress everyone with the sincerity and earnestness of those 
who have come together here, representing all shades of thought in the dif- 
ferent sections. ‘The people of the Eastcan rest ass that the silver mon 
of the West and South are as truly ac! from conviction as the anti-silver 
men. The time now being spent by the House in reflection, comparison of 
views, and speech m: . is well spent. The violent disturbances with 
which the country is affected were refiucted in members on their arrival. It 
would have been ine: ient and harmful to crowd through repeal more 
quickly, however the delay may seem to the country. The House, it 
seems Well assured, may be looked to with confidence to satisfy the popular 


demand. 

In the Senate the majority from both parties in favor of repeal is equally 
unquestioned. And there would seem to be no reason why the period of 
delay taken by the House should be either duplicated or extended, forevery 
man's mind is made up. The silver men proper, who represent constituents 
that really want silver money to pay their debts in, do not stand in the way 
of repeal; the silver producers of the Senate are the vitality of the opposition, 
and they use the sincere but mistaken desire of the South and West as their 
ass of burden. The only indications or threats of flibustering or obstruc- 
tion have come from the silver producer interests. 

In this connection it may be useful to direct attention to Section 5500 of 
the Revised Statutes, which is as follows: 

“Any member of either House of Congress , or receives 

y money or any promise, contract, undertaking, ob! tion, gratuity, or 
security for the paymentof money, or for the delivery or conveyance of any- 
thing of value, either before or after he has been qualified or has taken 
geat as such member, with intent to have his vote or decision on ques- 
tion, matter, cause. or proneeding which may be at any time ing in 
either House, or before any co ttee thereof, influenced thereby, shall be 
punished by a fine not more than three times the amount asked, accepted, 
or received, and by im ent not more than three years.” 

It is a matter of public rumor that some Senators of the United States are 
directly or indirectly interested in silver production. The Sherman act isa 
contract between the United States and the silver producers of the country; 
it provided for the purchase of substantially the whole product of the silver 

es of the country, less the amount used in industriesand thearts, That 
Was certainly an act on which, during its pendency in the Senate, by the 
commonest decency of representative bodies, no Senator, directly or indi- 
rectly interested in sliver production, could either speak or vote. We have 
not searched the record as to the speech or vote of any Senator, nor do we 
know, except by public rumor, that any Senator so interested partook in the 
debates and votes on free coinage that preceded or in those by which the 
Sherman act became law. If any Senator was so interested, and if he did 
take part in the debates or votes referred to, every citizen is interested to 
know the truth concerning it. 

Agata, the repeal of the Sherman act, or — is a cause in which the 
United States is a party directly interested, and every silver producer is so 
interested. Are there any Senators directly or indirectly interested in sil- 
ver production? And who have thusacted, or are acting, in a double capac- 

, tor the Government as Senators for themselves as silver producers? 

he question whether there is a technical liability of any Senators under 
this section, is one for the able lawyers of the Senate and for the law officers 
of the Government to consider. 

But the moral question is one that any plain business man or private citi- 
zen is entitled to raise and fully competent to answer. 

In providing (act of 1853) that a member of either House should not act 
as agent or attorney in prosecuting a claim against the United = 
the more stringent and searching act of 1864, ana in section 5500 of the 
vised Statutes, the legislators went as far as it had then entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. 

The idea that the 3 himself might jump clean over the statutes, 
seat himself by political influence in the chair of a Senator or Representa- 
tive from a sovereign State, and—well, it has been left for this fin de siecle 
stage of legislative indelicacy to demonstrate. x 

Very respectfully, 


THE 


who accepts. 


F. R. CORDLEY & CO. 
ARLINGTON, 
Washington, D. C., August 24, 1893. 


Now, # word as to what Senators may be interested in. There 
is no objection to Senators being interested in the general in- 
terests of the country they represent. Those interested in agri- 
culture are constantly seeking legislation that will be beneficial 
to their section. That is their duty as representatives. Those 
interested in manufacturing, even being manufacturers them- 
selves, have often been here contending for high tariffs to pro- 
tect their products, which would put money in their pockets. I 
have never questioned the propriety of such action. I doubt 
whether any man would be fit to represent any State unless he 
was interested in some business that would to a greater or less 
extent be affected by the legislation of Congress. All that is 
very true; but as to silver mining, it is a business of several 
States. Silver mines were developed when silver and gold were 
maintained at a parity. 

As to myself, I have not been interested in asilver mine in the 


United States, directly or indirectly, or in the stock of any sil- 
ver-mining company, or in silver bullion, for over fifteen years. 


Some years ago my wife invested some money in an abandoned 
silver mine in Mexico, and I supposed it worthless until about a 
yoa o, when the water was pumped out and it was found that 
t would be a valuable mine; but it had to be closed down last 
month on account of the price of silver, and it is not likely that 
it will ever be opened at the present price of silver. If 
the pending bill passes it certainly will not be opened, although 
foe might be something made out of it if silver was remone- 

That is my exact situation, and I think Senators will recog- 
nize the fact that I was quite as enthusiastic previous to the last 
year as I have been since, and quite as firm an advocate of the 
free coinage of silver. 

I make this statement in regard to myself, not that I would 
make apology for it if I were the owner of a silver mine in the 
United States, because that is the business of my section of the 
country. Itis the business of seven States and Territories; and 
although not directly or indirectly interested inany silver mines, 
Iam largely interested inthe A ake gader of my State, which de- 
pends toa very large extent-almost entirely, indeed - upon silver 
mining. In fact, in seven States mining must be practically aban- 
doned under the present condition of things. The mines are 
closed and the people are starving. Thatis the condition there. 
Those who have spent their lives and have acquired something 
and have their families there are now deprived of 2 

I maintain the right of Senators to represent the material In- 
terests of the people here, and from the fact that they have con-- 
nection with such matters they have a right to represent them. 
I have never questioned the tariff men who are interested in 
manufacturing or who make money directly by it. I have ad- 
vocated the tariff without any interest, as I suppose a great 
many have done, as a public question for the general good. 

But there are some questions arising in which Senators ought 
not to be interested. The line is drawn where money is to come 
out of the Treasury of the United States, where it is placed by 
taxes upon the people. The miners have never asked for any- 
thing out of the Treasury of the United States. They have not 
8 that the Government shall purchase their product. 

hey have asked for the right of coinage that existed from time 
immemorial; that the money of the Constitution be restored, and 
that the people be furnished with the money of the Constitution, 
as they have aright to bs. We want free coinage,and ask for 
that. But the tariff, of course, goes a step beyond, because itis 
direct legislation which increases taxation and puts money in 
the pockets of individuals, although I believe a properly adjusted 
system of tariff is for the general good. 

Butthere is one matter here which is peculiarly objectionable, 
where the money comes directly out of the Treasury and where 
the legislation will tend specially to enrich individuals at the 
expense of the people. This question was called to the atten- 
tion of Congress at a very early date. On the 23d of December, 
1793, au amendment was proposed to the Constitution of the 
United States, which I shall read. We have not the discussion 
at length, a ke it was considered very fully. I read from 
Senate Journals, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Congresses, volume 2: 

The following motion was made and seconded, to wit: 

That the Constitution be amended by adding, at the end of the ninth sec- 
tion of the first article, the following clause: 

Nor shall any person holding any office or stock in any institution in the 
nature of a bank for iss or discounting bills or notes payable to bearer 
or order, under the authority of the United States, be a member of either 


House whilst he holds such office or stock; but no power to grant any charter 
of incorporation, or any commercial or other monopoly, shall be hereby im- 


The manifest impropriety of a Senator voting here on the 

uestion of national banks ought to have occurred to every one. 
tt is rumored (and I want to set the rumor at rest) that Senators 
have been stockholders in national banks and have voted for 
bills favorable to them. There is a bill pending before Congress 
which provides for a donation—I term it a donation—of $20,- 
000,000 to the national banks. It is a bill that proposes to issue 
to them notes to thefullface of their bonds. By law they can now 
receive back ouy 90 per cent of their investment to do business 
with, but this bill proposes that the Government shall issue to 
them and guarantee the final redemption of the full face value, 
which it is estimated will amount to about $20,000,000. 

Noactis required of them for it. It is simply given to them be- 
cause it is said there is an emergency. It is said, it will not do 
to allow the Government to issue greenbacks or Treasury notes 
or to utilize the silver in the Treasury, but for an emergency 
nothing will satisfy Senators except a donation of $20,000,000 to 
national banks. That is the plain case. You say the banks will 
have to pay it back at some time. They can keep it as long as 
they choose to use it. It is practically theirs; it costs them 
nothing, and nothing whatever is required of themin the billin 
return. 

I shall not at this time go at any length into showing the ad- 
vantages which the national banks have had. They have been 
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marvelous; they have made a vast amount of money. The sub- 
stitution of national-bank notes for greenbacks, for both of which 
the Government was responsible, has been looked upon by the 
ple as a great pouty URON them, as taking money out of the 
asury and imposing burdensupon them unnecessarily. But I 
shall not go at length into that. I shall simply call attention to 
the $20,000,000 donation which is now pro 

I hope the resolution will pass, and that we may know whether 
the rumor which is current is true, that Senators in this Cham- 
ber actually propose to vote to donate to banks in which they are 
stockholders $20,000,000 of the people’s money. I hope the reso- 
lution will pass without objection, and that we may have the 
facts developed at an early day. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to have the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Nevada again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The SECRETARY read the resolution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not think the resolution is a 
wise one. I can not believe that the Senator from Nevada isse- 
rious in pressing it upon the attention of the Senate. It is aw 
unpre ted and unheard-of resolution. It will not serve an 
good purpose. There must be something beyond and behind it 
- which prompts the Senator from Nevada in offering the resolu- 
tion for the serious consideration of the Senate. It undoubtedly 
has been introduced because there have been some suggestions 
that Senators from the silver States were actuated in the course 
which they have taken in the Senate by reason of their own 
financial or industrial interests. I think that no one will make 
any reflection upon any Senator from any silver State because of 
the position which he sees fit to take in the Senate upon the sil- 
ver question or upon any other question. 

Sir, what precedent would be established by the passage of 
this resolution? When we come to consider the tariff question 
are we to have an investigating committee to determine how 
many Senators around this circle are interested in manufactur- 
ing, or interested in importing, or interested in any other way, 
directly or indirectly, in a question which may to some extent 
affect the disposition of the tariff question? When we legislate 
upon commerce, are we then to have a committee to investigate 
how many Senators there are here who may be interested pecu- 
niarily in the great questions of commerce? Are we to spend 
our ‘ins here in fruitless inquiries? I think not. I think the 
resolution is uncalled for and unnecessary. 

Senators have a right, if they are fortunate enough to be able 
to do so, to hold stock in national banks or in State banks or in 
any other institutions. They have a right to be interested in 
matters of finance, directly or indirectly, and any vote which 
they may give indirectly upon this subject, namely, in reference 
to great public measures, will not be affected by any pecuniary 
interest they may haye. 

I can not resist the conclusion that to some extent the intro- 
duction of the resolution is a reflection upon the Senate; it isa 
reflection to some extent, or an intimation that Senators would 
be inflvenced in reference to she pásengo of a great measure by 
the hol of stock in a national bank. 

Mr. President, the other day I sustained the Senator from 
Nevada in the passage of a simple resolution, asking the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for such information as he had which per- 
tained to the finances of the country. I though? the Senator 
was entitled to that information; I thought the resolution ought 
not to be referred to the Committee on Finance, perhaps there 
to remain forever; but this is an entirely different subject. 

The Senator is not entitled to this information, and the Senate 
belittles itself by instituting any such inquiry as this. There is 
no precedent for it. The Senator can not point to any precedent 
for it, 1 believe, even in the Jong hintory of the Senats upon such 
a subject. There ought not to be any precedent for it. 

The resolution should be either voted down or it should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. I think it an uncalled for 
and an unnecessary resolution, and a reflection upon the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr, President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is there any statute which prohibits a mem- 
ber of Congress from holding stock in a national bank? 

Mr. STEWART. The resolution inquires whether members 
of Co do hold such stock or not. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to know if there is any statute which 
prohibits it. 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, no. There was an effort toamend the 
Constitution in that respect in the better times of the Republic. 

I think it important that the resolution should pass. e are 
pow considering whether we shall abolish silver coinage in the 
United States for the purpose o. 3 

Mr. HAWLEY. Irise to a question of order. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Is this resolution debatable now by right? 

Mr. STEWART. If not objected to, it is. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There has been no previous objec- 
tion, the Chair understands. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator can not take me off the floor. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can not; but I think I can stop unnecessary 
debate upon this resolution. The Senator from Nevada is anx- 
ious for a vote upon the main question. I object, if I have a 
right to do so. 

r. STEWART. To the further consideration of the resolu- 

tion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. Then I shall proceed in the morning. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam in doubt about that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion goes over under the rule. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. R. 17) pro- 


viding for the erection of a suitable building for the storage of 


documents for the use of the Senate; and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice-President. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions, that order is closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Lask the Senate to proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill No. 1, on which the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TELLER] has the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill named by him. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal 
apart of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act direct- 
ing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes;” the pending question be- 
ing on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the substi- 
tute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I desire to give notice that on Friday next, 
at the conclusion of the routine morning business, I shall sub- 
mit some remarks on the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Alabama[Mr. PuGH] de- 
sires to submit some remarks. I yield the floor to him, and shall 
take it when he gets through. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, the Constitution confers upon the 
President the power of convening Congress on extrao 
occasions, and makes him the sole judge of what constitutes an 
extraordinary occasion. To be extraordinary an occasion must 
be “beyond or out of the common order or method; not in the 
usual, customary, or regular course; not ordinary.” The Presi- 
dent has decided that an 3 occasion exists, and con- 
venes Congress to provide remedies by legislation for the re- 
moval or prevention of the evils said to have resulted and those 


now being threatened by the existence of the extraordinary oc- 
casion. The Constitution also makes it mandatory that the Presi- 
dent shall recommend to the consideration Congress such 


measures as he shall deem necessary and expedient. The Presi- 
dent has discharged his constitutional duty in a message in which 
he describes existing and threatened evils, and recommends but 
one remedy, and that is the repeal of the act of 1890 known as 
the Sherman law, without saying whether the repeal shall be 
unconditional. 

It is the first time during the existence of our Government 
that Congress has been convened in extraordi session for 
the sole purpose of repealing any law without suggesting any 
substitute or the necessity for additional legislation. Repeal of 
a law on a purely economic subject that was passed without any 

uestion of its constitutionality, and with no other operation 

adding to our volume of currency about $50,000,000 per an- 

num of lawiul money, with purchasing and debt paying quality 
ual to gold in any market in the United States. A law under 
which the country has enjoyed unusual prosperity since its en- 
actment, A law that no Senator has stated or believes is the 
cause of the extraordinary occasion which has convened Con- 
gress, or that the repeal thereof will remedy existing derange- 
ment. Then, what necessity for the extraordinary session, or 
why this peee and clamor for immediate action, which will 
be a mockery and an insult to the common sense and ordinary 


intelligence of the people? 
{have read and reread the message of the President, and if 
plain words in common use by the English-speaking people can 
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express without ambiguity or uncertainty the meaning of the 
author, the me of President Cleveland is an explicit decla- 
ration in favor of the establishment and maintenance of the gold 
standard in the currency of the United States, until chan to 
bimetallism by international agreement, and that such a standard 
will afford the only remedy that can “mitigate present danger 
threatening the future.” ere is not a word or sentence in the 
message expressing any favor or friendship for bimetallism, or 
that countenances the addition of one more silver dollar to our 
currency. Unquestionably the President means that itis utterly 
useless for our Government to make any effort to secure an in- 
ternational agreement that will secure bimetallism until we re- 
peal the Sherman law, and thereby close out all possibility of our 
adding any more silver currency to our circulation, except with 
the 5 and agreement of gold standard European na- 
tions. tho Government of the United States should fail to get 
an international agreement by the repeal of the Sherman law, 
and should leave silver here exactly where it is to-day in Eng- 
land, then what does the message propose shall be done by Con- 
gress to supply eae poop with a sound and sufficient e 

The constitutional duty of the Federal Government to supp. y 
the people with a sufficient currency to pay debts and purchase 
propery. and employ labor and invest in business and industries 

admitted by the President. Is there a word in the message 
expressing the President's belief that the present supply of 
money is not abundantly sufficient or that Congress should in any 
way increase the existing volume of currency? 

call special attention to a most significant declaration of Sec- 

retary Carlisle, made since the passage in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Wilson bill, which repeals the Sherman silver- 
purchase law. 

Secretary Carlisle was asked if the present stringency was due 
to lack of money. He replied: 


No greater mistake could be committed than to assume that the present 
financial embarrassment is caused by an actual scarcity of money in the 
country. The fact is that the amount of currency ofall kinds in the country, 
outside of the United States y. on the 25th day of the present month, 
Was 858.452 350 ter than the amount outstanding on the Ist day of the 
month, and $70,294,788 more than the amount outstanding on the Ist day of Sep- 
tember, 1892, when business was active and prosperous. There is money 
eno to transact all the legitimate business of the people, but the diMeulty 
is that it has been withdrawn from circulation and hoarded. The truerem- 
edy is to restore confidence and credit, and thus put the money now in the 
country in circulation again. 

On the same line, from the New York Times of the 10th in- 
stant: 

5 ot this fact is most important with regard to the assump- 
tion ein Washington by some public men who ought to know better 
that the situation requires the issue of more currency. It requires nothin. 
ofthe sort. The currency we have, if it be kept sound, wili be ample for al 
exchanges when credit resumes its normal activity and utility. a at- 
tempt to increa 6 the currency through Governmental agency eres arly 
dangerous, because it is almost ce: to result in a doubtful kind of cur- 
1f the national banks be allowed to issue notes to the value of 
ovide for all possible legitimate demand for currency, 
and this plan has at merit that it would be putin operation only if 
business required it. It is not at all certain that even this increase would 
be made to any great extent. Anything beyond this, any attempt by Con- 
gress arbi y to add to the supply ot money” in the country, will be 
only too apt to do mischief and to expose us again to the very troubles from 
which we are emerging. 

If it be true, as stated by the financial head of the present Ad- 
ministration, that our money supply is abundant. why has he 
recommended the speedy amendment of the national banking 
law so as to give these banks the authority to add $20,090,000 
more to our circulation? ; 

And if his statement be true, what necessity exists for the free 
coinage of silver? If the country needs no more money, then, 
after the repeal of the Sherman law, there is no use for any legis- 
lation hereafter to increase the volume of currency, and the 
promise of such legislation is another sham and makeshift. 

The message clearly means that the Government has dis- 
charged its duty in furnishing a sufficient amount of currency, 
but has failed in the quantity and soundness of the circulation. 
He declares that we are in an ‘‘ unfortunate financial plight:” 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 
isfactory assurance of business 3 suddenly famine, distrust, and 
fear have sprung up on every side. Numerous moneyed institutions have 
suspended 83 abundant assets were not immediately available to meet 
the demands of frightened depositors. Surviving corporations and indus- 
tries are content to keep in hand the money they are usually anxious to 
loan, and those engaged in legitimate business are surprised to find that the 
securities they offer for loans are no longer accepted. Values 3 to 
be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and failure have invaded 
every branch of business. 

What does the President think is the cause of these unpre- 
cedented and disastrous conditions? He says, These things are 
principally chargeable to Congressional lagialation, touching the 
purchase and coinage of silver—not the purchase alone—by the 
General Government,” and specifies the statute passed on the 
14th day of July, 1890, known as the Sherman law, and which he 
says “was the culmination of much agitation, and may be con- 
sidered a truce after along struggle between the advocates of 


PPT 


free silver coinage and those intending to be more conservative.” 
How does the President say the Sherman law operated to pro- 
duce the ruinous consequences and conditions he describes? 


of silver enforced under silver producers 

Bice eae a AN aint teeta eer 
en renew. t 

in the direction of Tuco silver coinage. eset 


The foregoing is an unmistakable charge that the renewed and 
rsistent effort in the direction of free silver coinage, ca 
y the failure of the Sherman law to increase the price of silver, 
is the originating evil that has contributed to the distrust of our 
currency. 
Meanwhile— 

Says the President, i. e., while the agitation in favor of free 
silver coinage continues— 
not only are the evil effects of the Sherman law constanti 
but the result to which its execution must inevitably lead 
pable to all who give the least heed to financial subjects. 

What are the results to which the execution of the Sherman 
law must inevitably lead that are so manifest in the opinion of 
the President? It is the compulsory issue of coined certificates 
to the amount of 850, 000, 000 per annum that the Secretary of 
the Treasury was bound in his discretion to treat and redeem as 
gold certificates and thereby force the Government to intrench 
upon the gold reserve of $100,000,000 to redeem greenbacks, or 
to sell 4 per cent bonds for gold to redeem the certificates to be 
renewed continuously for that purpose, and that a continuation 
of the practice of redeeming these certificates in gold and sell- 
ing bonds to obtain it was unavoidable, as their redemption in 
silver must lead in the direction of the entire substitution of sil- 
ver for the gold in the Government Treasury, and that this must 
be followed by the paymentof all Government obligations in de- 
preciated silver. y 

The construction of the Sherman law giving the discretionary 
power to the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the coin cer- 
tificates in gold was an abdication of his discretion, and the trans- 
fer of it to the discretion of the holders of the coin certificates, 
which completely excludes his right, his discretion, from having 
anything whatever to do with the question, and converts the coin 
certificates into gold certificates. The change of the law con- 
ferring upon him the option to say whether they should be pay- 
able in gold or in silver, was a substitution of his option for the 
option of the holders of the coin certificates. 

The President’s message presents the square issue whether the 
United States shall come to the gold standard of Europe and re- 
main there until changed by international agreement or cling to 
the use of the constitutional union of gold and silver as a stand- 
ard of values in the United States on the force of national law and 
not an international agreement. The Senate, as a coirdinate 
and independent part of the lawmaking power has its constitu- 
tional duty to perform of considering the occasion which has 
called the two Houses together, and the recommendations of the 
President, and all other means and sources of information that 
will best qualify Senators and assist them in forming wise and 
just conclusions in relation to the grave and far-reaching subjects 
which absorb public attention and excite public expectation. 

There are some facts so public and general that they can chal- 
lenge and defy contradiction, and one of these is that the cur- 
rency, the kind of money that is best and has in the highest de- 
gree the qualities ofstability and soundness and elasticity and is 
capable of safe expansion as a measure or standard of values to 
meet the necessary and legitimate demands of trade and com- 
merce and debt paying, is the paramount and overshadowing 
questionof the presentage and generation in Europe and America. 

The discovery and establishment of a standard of values by 
which to regulate the commerce and debt paying of mankind 
has engaged and baffled the capacity, ingenuity, learning, and 
experience of man in all ages and countries, and especially in this 
new age of marvelous inventions, discoveries, and improvement 
in the means and agencies of commerce and national and inter- 
national intercourse, and after canturies of trial by the most en- 
lightened populations in the world we are confronted to-day with 
the same problems and the same difficulties of securing a wise, 
safe, and permanent solution suitable to modern conditions that 
lawmakers have encountered all through time. 

It is a question so full of inherent and invisible and incompre- 
hensible complications, growing out of the operation of the nat- 
ural laws of supply and demand, and other causes constantly 
intervening, that it is incapable of satisfactory and permanent 
solution and settlement, After long trial and numerous experi- 
ments in the practice of barter and the use of many articles and 
metals as measures of valus and instruments of exchange in the 
beginning of human association and intercourse, silver and gold 
were discovered and adopted universally by common consent, and 
other metals were abandoned and d ed as standards of 
values, and it is an undeniable fact that silver has been preferred 


accumula’ A 
becoming - 
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and always accepted as the most popular coin and most generally 
used as money by the people in all countries and à 

What is another fact s0 prominent in history that it defies con- 
tradiction? It is that different countries, and the population of 
the same countries, within the last quarter of the last century 
have differed in judgment and opinion, and continue to differ, as 
to whether one or both metals (gold and silver) shall be estab- 
lished or re“stablished by law as a standard of value, single or 
double, to regulate their commerce and W among na- 
tions and individuals. In agreeing upon a standard of values it 
was and is of the highest importance to secure stability and uni- 
formity in all money units that enter into circulation, not abso- 
lute and unvarying stability and uniformity, but proximate and 
substantial. The ratio between the two metals (gold and silver) 
in these respects has been and is now the principal and continu- 
ing source of the difficulty of uniting them and keeping them 
united in one standard. 

Ratio is the word in common use tospecify the relative weight 
of each metal required by law to make the money unit of a dol- 
lar. Congress has absolute jurisdiction of the question of ratio 
between ge and silver, and in the exercise of this power in 1792, 
with full knowledge of the whole subject derived from the 
world’s history and experience and the most reliable sources of 
information, Alexander Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President Washington, recommended aratio for con- 
sideration by Congress, and set forth in an official report, ap- 
proved by Jefferson, the reasons that induced him to favor a 
union of gold and silver into one standard of values and the 
quantity of each metal that should be minted or coined into the 
money unit of one dollar. Hamilton’s recommendation was en- 
acted into law, passed by Congress, and approved by Washing- 
ton. In 1822, Mr. Jefferson, in an autograph letter, claimed to 
be the author of the silver dollar recognized as the standard 
dollar from 1792 to the present hour. 

In 1717, on the recommendation of Sir Isaac Newton, as mas- 
ter of the mint, England established the bimetallic standard of 
value at the same ratio of gold and silver as that adopted by the 
United States Government in 1792, viz, 15 ounces of silver to 
lof gold. England had been in the uninterrupted use of the 

old and silver standard of value by the unlimited coinage of 
Both metals at the same ratio of 15 to 1 for seventy-five years 

rior to the adoption of the same standard and ratio by the 
88 of the United States. In 1803, thirteen years after the 
United States, and eighty-six years after England, Napoleon’s 
government of France adopted the double standard of gold and 
silver at the ratio of 154 to 1. 

The states of the Latan Union, made up of France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, established the same double 
standard at the French ratio. Germany and Austria had the 
double standard at the same ratio, and with this general exist- 
ence of the double standard of values at a ratio not varying one- 
half cent between any country in Europe the internal and inter- 
national commerce and intercourse of all Europon countries 
was prosperously and uncomplainingly conducted among them- 
selves, and also with the United States, until 1816, when Eng- 
land, without consultation or warning, dropped silver from her 
coinage laws—except subsidiary coins—and made the first break 
in Europe of the bimetallic standard, 

England had the greatestadvantage of any nation in the world 
secured by her geographical position, and with her immense 
manufacturing establishment and transportation facilities she 
has made herself the creditor nation of the world by the sale in 
foreign markets of her manufactured exports and the immense 
income from her merchant marine. Occupying this ition 
with these advantages England saw her interest in the gold 
standard. The question of the sufficiency of gold to supply the 
wants of the world was wholly immaterial to her. Her abilit 
to draw from all sources through her exports and foreign PER 
indebtedness would keep up her gold supply to meet all omer- 
gencies, and the contraction that would follow the elimination 
of silver from her money of account would increase the value 
of wie interest income from the foreign bond holdings of her 

eople. 

p It must be remembered that England has never entirely de- 
monetized silver. She stopped the coinage of silver in 1816, but 
she has kept her mints open to the coinage of silver for use by 
her people in their retail trade and personal transactions, and at 
the present time and all the time in the past England has kept 
in constant circulation at home at least $150,000,000 at a greater 
valuation of silver com d with gold than that required by 
the laws of the United States. She has never thought of alter- 
ing the ratio between gold and silver in the face of fluctuations 
in their mercantile value as commodities. The policy and ex- 
pe of England of dropping silverfrom her mints, as stated, 
had no influence ae other nations for over forty-five years— 
not until about 1873. 
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By one movement, without any necessity growing out of any 
material difference in the market value of gold and silver bul- 
lion anywhere in the world, or any complaint of loss, or incon- 
venience from the use of both gold and silver, without limit in 
coinage, or legal-tender quality, the United States, Germany 
France, and all the other nations of the Latin Union drop 
silver from coinage and made gold the only standard of values 
without any change in the ratio of silver left in circulation. 

It is important to keep in view the undeniable fact that no na- 
tion in Europe, nor did the United States in 1873 drop silver 
from coinage on account of any difference, or on the suggestion 
of any difference, in the value of the two metals in any bullion 
market in the world. The ratio between the two metals was 
never discussed or mentioned in the separation of silver from 
gold in the standard of values. 

There are two other undeniable and highly material facts that 
ought to be remembered in the discussion of this question. The 
first is the fact that every nation in Europe,like England when 
silver was dropped from coinage and the standard of value, pre- 
served its then stock of silver for use among the pone in their 
retail trade, and at this hour England has in circulation at home 
subsidiary silver coins as money equal to gold about $150,000,- 
000; Germany has in circulation in the same way about $200,- 
000,000; France has on deposit and in circulation about $700,- 
000,000, and the Latin and other States at least $200,000,000. 
The second important fact is that there is now in circulation as 
money in the gold-standard countries about $1,500,000,000 of 
silver, and in every dollar’s worth of silver in the $1,500,000,000 
there is less silver than the laws of the United States require to 
be coined in the standard silver dollar. No attention has ever 
been given to any difference in intrinsic market value; it was 
the commercial purchasing power of the coins from the two met- 
als secured by law and not by intrinsic value. 

From the foregoing premises I draw the conclusion that no 
double-standard country in Europe ever stopped the coinage of 
silver and adopted the gold standard on account of any opposi- 
tion to the use of silver with gold, and the paper representatives 
of silver and gold, by the citizens or subjects of such countries 
in their domestic transactions and internal retail trade and com- 
merce among themselves. The truth is apparent and undenia- 
ble that the coinage of silver was terminated and the gold stand- 
ard adopted solely on account of the foreign trade and commerce 
of the nations mentioned and to contract the money standard to 
one metal in the interest of capital. 

Europe is now one immense clearing house, and all balances be- 
tween those employed in international commerce are settled with 
checks and bills of exchange drawn on gold deposits in banksas 
members of some clearing house, and by the use of these substi- 
tutes for gold not more than 5 percent of actual gold is required 
5 72 settlement of daily balances involving many millions of 

ollars. 

I shall not deny that the commercial and financial conditions 
and relations of European nations with whom we are in daily and 
direct intercourse, resulting in the rapid exchange of commodi- 
ties and other subjects of contract involving billions of values, 
poquito the use of one and the same money standard. 

have endeavored to qualify myself to deal with this question 
as a Senator on public and patriotic considerations, and I am sat- 
isfied that no greater mistake was ever made than that of 1873 
by the countries then having the bimetallic standard, when 
they and the United States joined in dropping silver from equal 
coinage with gold. And the greatest wrongdoer with the least 
justification for its action was the Congress of the United States 
in the passage of the act of 1873, from which silver has never re- 
covered. I shall not repeat the history of that remarkable leg- 
islation, nor discuss the motives of any Senator who supported 
it. Itis useless to criminate anyone. The failure of those who 
might have discovered the mistake not to do so under the cireum- 
stances is itself remarkable. I can not believe that the coinage 
of the standard dollar could have been dropped if the question 
had been raised and discussed and a yea-and-nay vote taken. 

It is greatly to be lamented that a provision in the bill involving 
such a radical change in our currency laws and consequences so 
serious and e should have gone through all the forms 
of legislation without attracting any general attention or invit- 
ing any consideration or discussion that uncovered the real pur- 
pose and effect of the legislation. The action of the European 
nations and the Congress of the United States in 1873 consum- 
mated an organized scheme, mischievous and revolutionary in 
its character and effects; and the undertak to wipe out the 
wrong and restore gold and silver to unrestricted coinage and 
legal-tender quality and one standard of values with gold is the 
most important question now agitating this country and Europe. 

In my humble ee force bills and protective tariffs can 
never equal in im 


rtance the 3 question in its present 
condition and per: 


to the people of country, although the 
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attempt to bring it into equal importance to tariff reform was 
ridiculed all over the country, and characterized by the present 
Seeretary of the Treasury in his published letter to Mr. Ander- 
son, of New York, in November, 1891, as ‘‘ unwise and unsafe 
leadership,” and the silver question was relegated by him tothe 
rear for careful consideration and adjustment among Democrats 
after tariff reform was accomplished, yet I have never been mis- 
led by the ery of tariff reform. Iwas always satisfied, and so 
declared Space ely over my signature, that the paramount pur- 
pose would show itself to be to wipe out all existing laws, how- 
ever meager and unsatisfac in their recognition of silver as 
money and put it back where it was under law of 1873, and 
that the McKinley tariff was stretched over the country as the 
cover under which the Democratic party, the historic friend of 
silver, was to be mustered into the service of the enemies of 
free coinage. : 

The net of 1873 places silver where it would stand should the 
Sherman law be unconditionally repealed, and requires affirma- 
tive legislation to restore it over the veto power. Just at this 

int in the line of my remarks, I wish to revive the recollec- 
Hon of Democratic Senators and Democratic Members of the 
House and the Democratic people of this country of some un- 

uestioned record evidence of the opinion, position, and unvary- 
action in convention, State and national, of the representa- 
tives of the organized Demoeraticparty. I shalluse nooffensive 
epithets, nor will I question the motives or in ity of any Dem- 
oerat; nor do I propose to read any man out of the Democratic 
party because he differs with me on the terms that may be pre- 
sented in a bill in the spirit of concession and compromise, as a 
substitute for the Sherman law, to preserve the unity of both 
metals and maintain bimetallism b sat law, and not by 
delusive and worthless promises e by those who have never 
kept a pledge to support free coinage. 

My ambition is to preserve the integrity and fidelity and unity 
of the true friends of bimetallism in this life and death struggle, 
know that on this foundation alone can any future hope of a 

superstructure on the basis of bimetalism stand in the 
confidenee of the ©. Talk about confidence as an indispen- 
sable basis of trade and enterprise; I tell you, Senators, that 
nothin ng Pinar, GRO Cy tea ape ls MET ITE un- 
8 to promote the welfare of man in religion, tics, 
party organization, or in business enterprise, without the faith, 
trust, and confidence of the people. And no man, or y, or 
church, or organization can secure these without Wy to 
pledges and promises and history on which has been secured the 
support of the people. Parties and politicians may sometimes 
win 8 and place by misleading the peonia, but such success 
is only temporaryand short lived. The retense, breach of 
„ vacillation, trimming, and unreliability will be un- 
covered and exposed to public view, and the uences will fol- 
low as surely as night follows day. Repeal the Sherman law to 


restore dence among money-lendersand you will wake up the 
lion of discontentamong the toi lions whose Arn E SRA 
this continent. 


I have stated that the act of 1873 was passed by a Congress 
wholly uninformed of the provision that dropped the standard sil- 
ver dollar from our coinage laws and thereby plaeed silver already 
coined in the United States in the position of subsidiary money 
for use in retail trade at home, and silver bullion in the position 
of merchandise or commodities to be valued in the home and 
foreign markets by gold as the only money unit or standard of 
values. Itis highly important to remember that at the time 
silver was dropped from coinage by the act of 1873 there was less 
silver, and less had been coined in the United States than in 
3 opr y or Germany, and eight times less than in France. The 

of our volume of cireulafion at that time was Treasury 
notes, or greenbacks, and the notes of national banks. Green- 
backs and national-bank bills had free circulation because both 
were issued by the Government and founded on the confidence 
of the people in the faith and credit of the Government. 

There were two classes of our people who favored the action of 
the European nations and the United States in stopping the coin- 
age of silver in 1873. First, the money-owners, e up of bond- 
holders, money-lenders, creditors, and importers; and second. 
the stockholders in national banks. These two classes united 
make up the eontrolling membership in all clearing houses and 
boards of trade or commerce, and generally in the exchanges, 
organized in every city of importance in the United States, and 
all acting together on notice to accomplish any purpose decided 
by the representative organization at New York as the money 
center, in carrying out the common purpose of expelling silver 
from all association with gold in the money unit, or standard of 
values in the sale of all commodities, all property, all labor, and 


all 
classes constitute intellige le, successful, and 
5 — share of human 


useful business men, all of them having 


nature and wide-awake to the strictest observance of the para- 
mount law of self-preservation. The actual and immediate in- 
terests of these two classes individually and collectivaly in 
placing silver where it was in 1873 by the unconditional repeal 
of the Sherman law can not be estimated in figures. It would 
reach billions in the certainty of results produced by laws well 
understood by these coworkers in the crusade against silver. 

It is a fact admitted by every intelligent and honest man who 
has any opinion upon the subject worthy of respect and atten- 
tion that the amount of gold in Europe and America, is wholly 
insufficient to supply the demand and the necessity for money 
in ecommerce and debt-paying. Mr. Goschen, the lish ex- 
chaneeller of the exchequer, and one of the directors of the Bank 
of England, who is as well informed on the subject as any man 
living, stated two facts in the House of Commons—first, that it 
had n established that the gold supply was insufficient to 
meet the demands of increased and increasing population and 
commerce of the world, and that the supply was diminishing, 
and the experiments of the employment of checks and bills of 
exchange on banks and clearing houses as a substitute for gold 
had proven inadequate and wasunsatisfactory as a remedy for the 
evil of the searcity of gold; and, second, he stated that mono- 
metallie England and Germany were confronted by the problem 
whether the world’s supply of both gold and silver would not at 
an early day prove insufficient to meet the unavoidable demands 
of increasing population and commerce in the world. 

No act of Congress ever produced greater surprise or aroused 
the people of this country to a higher degree of indignation and 
the determination to restore silver to the position it occupied 
with gold in our coinage laws during the lifetime of the Gov- 
ernment than the act of 1873. The first action of Congress to 
give silver its old standing with gold in our laws was 
the act known as the Bland-Allison bill, in February, 1878. That 
bill was elaborately and exhaustively discussed in both Houses 
of Congress, and fourths of the House ed the Bland 
bill for unlimited coinage of silver and gold, the same as under 
the law of the First Congress, in April, 1792. 

The House was fresh from the people, and the friends of free 
coinage could not be separated or stampeded by the most power- 
ful and tempting appliances and influences employed by the two 
classes I have ribed. Faithful to the interests of their con- 
stituents and the obligations they were under to obey the will 
of these who had honored and trusted them, three-fourths of the 
House stood like a rock wall for free coinage. When the bill 
went to the Senate, where gold was then stronger than in- the 
House, the opponents of free coinage forced an amendment into 
the House bil! known as the Allison amendment. After pro- 
tracted debate the Allison amendment was agreed to, limiting 
the coinage of silver to$2,000,000 per month absolutely, or $4,000,- 
000 at the diseretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. The bill 
presea: with the Allison amendmentand was vetoed by President 

yes. It would be instruetive to read the veto message, as it 
contains the substance of every message and every speech against 
the use of silver since made to or in either House of Congress. 
Notwithstanding the veto and all the outside and inside pressure 
of the money power, organized as it is to-day, the bill became a 
law, and is known as the Bland-Allison law. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate and the country to 
the well-eonsidered and able s h of Secretary Carlisle in the 
House of Representatives on the Ist of February, 1878, found in 
the Appendix of the seventh volume, part 5, of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORDo! the Fifty-first Congress, page 41, on the Bland 
bill and Allison amendment. I commend the whole speech to 
the careful reading of every Senator, especially that porton re- 
lating to ratio and the conspiracy to destroy silver. I make the 
following quotations from the speech: 

The Senate has decided ib tot hee that the coinage should be limited 
to asum of not less than $2,000,000 nor more than 81. 00d. % per ménth. If 
the execution of this measure could be intrusted to a public officer whose 
opinions upon the subject were in accord with those of a great majority of 
the American ple, and whose sympathies were with the strugizling masses 
who produce wealth and pay the taxes of the country, rather than with 
the idle holders of idle capital, the provisions alluded to would be of but 
little consequence, because he would coin the maximum instead of the mint- 
mum amount allowed by the amendment, But, situated as we are, we all 
know, or at least we all have reason to believe, that not a dollar ond the 
minimum amount will bec „ and consequently the process of getting 
this money into circulation will be too slow to afford the measure of re- 
Hef which the le now demand and need. 
afford some relief. It will reverse the grinding pro- 
cess that has been go 


abor, 
ments, infusing life into the dead industries of the country, and quickening 
ein alk enik © © è 
Is not now enter into an examination of the causes which have com- 
bined to te the relative th 
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property of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other ap- 

ances for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at 

e moment, would not produce a: ing like the prolonged distress and dis- 
organization of society that must inevitably result from the annihilation 
of one-half of the metallic money of the world. With an ample currency, 
an. industrlous and frugal ple will speedily rebuild their works of inter- 
nal improvement and 9 of property, but no amount of industry 
or economy on the part of the people can create money. When the Govern- 
—.— creates it or authorizes it the citizen may acquire it, but he can do 
nothing more. 

I am in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that will 
have a tendency to defeat or retard the perpetration of thisgreat crime, and 
Iam also in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that will 
aid us in adjusting a permanent ratio of value between the two metals, so that 
they may circulate side by side and not alternately drive each other into 
exile from one country to another? Our ratio, as reco by the mores 
bill. is 14.08 to 1, while the ratio established by the States composing the 
Latin Union—France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and. I believe, Greece 
also—is 15 to 1. Wetherefore undervalue silver as compared with the valua- 
tion put upon it by those countries. Silver is now ap in the mar- 
ket. and its remonetization and restoration to the co’ i Pasar Pd 1 

at, then. w. 


prepared 
to silver coin its money function throughout the 
tin Union, which the President is 


permanent adjustment 

of therelative legal e som and silver upon a basis that will be just and 

tors alike, It seems to me now, notwithstand- 

mg 95 5 temporary dopreviation of silver, that the more salary ek ae 
toft 


than any the people have 
ever been able to obtain at the hands of Cree aoe the last fifteen 


lation; it attests mony mm revolution in 
blic sentiment as re mted here at the Capitol, and it places the great 

dustrial and prodnctig masas of the people in the front and the nonpro- 
ducers in the rear. 

For fifteen years the people have been on the defensive. and, although for- 
tifled by the plainest provisions of law and the clearest nee ot equity, 
they have been continually driven from one position to ano’ „until they 
stood at last upon the very verge of financial ruin. Gathering all their ener- 
pa for this struggle, they have advanced, not very far, it is true, but they 

ve advanced far enough to cover a part of the ground lost in vious 
betel and, sir, I trust their representatives faithfully hold it for 
em. 

Our power of legislation over this subject will not be exhausted by tho 
passage of this measure, and we ought not to halt for a single moment in 
our efforts to complete the work of relief ina it. The 
now going on can not cease, and ought not to cease, until all the indus 1 
interests of the country are fully and finally emancipated from the heart- 
less dominations of syndicates, stock 553 and other great combina- 
tions of money - grabbers in this coun and Burope. Let us, if we can 
do no better, pass bill after bill, embodying in each some one substantial 

vision for relief and send them to the Executive for his approval. It he 
withholds his signature, and we are unable to secure the necessary vote here 
or elsewhere to enact them into laws notwithstanding his veto, let us as a 
last resort suspend the rules and put them into the general appropriation 
bills, with the distinct understanding that if the people can get no relief the 
Government can get nomoney. 


I make no comment or criticism, Mr. President. I have al- 
ready stated that silver was not pated from coinage by Eng- 
land, Germany, France, or the United States.on account of any 
difference in the value of the two metals in any bullion market 
of the world. The primary and controlling object was to stop 
the use of silver as a standard money in circulation (except in 
retail trade as subsidiary coin), or as a redemption basis of aes 
issues as currency founded on gold, and thereby come to the 
gold standard. The inevitable effect of the limitation to gold 
exclusively in the coinage laws, and the contraction of coin sup- 
piy to gold alone in commerce and debt-paying would necessa- 
rily reduce prices to the volume of currency supply, give gold 

unrestrained 


greater purchasing power and those who owned it 


control over money lending and interest rates, over prices of 
88 lanon ee productions, and the 3 E ae 

and produce necessary to pay existing ts g- 
1 increase the value of bonds, and secure to the 


banks a monopoly in the supply of paper currency to the people 
in their trade and ee bene, debt-paying. 

The dropping of silver from coinage for these was u 
wonderful achievement of the money power and corpo- 
rations. It secured to them the valuable advantage of the neg- 
ative in legislation. It required affirmative and concurrent 
action in all the codrdinate departments of the Government to 
restore silver to its old position in our coinage laws, and all finan- 
cial legislation for the relief of the people. The advantage of 
the negative position in law making was fully illustrated in the 
effort to dislodge the gold forces from their entrenchment be- 
hind the act of 1873, the same position they are now seeking, 
and will have after the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law. 
In the House the silver forces dismounted the guns of the enemy 
and captured their fort in the Bland bill and held it until the 
reinforcements of the gold brigades in the Senate compelled a 
division of the fort upon the most unequal terms of occupation. 

With a much greater numerical force silver was granted a par- 
tial restoration of its rights, and this small concession was re- 
sisted by the veto power of the President, who was then, as he 
is now, the reserve force of the gold monopolists. This partial 
restoration of silver to its former position could only be secured 
by a vote of two-thirds in the Senate and House, and the advan- 

e of having the negative position in legislation ought to be a 
sufficient warning in future to the friends of silver to hold their 
fort and never give up the advantage of being in the negative as 
a useful strategic position ina mercenary, formidable, and heart- 
eee Martane against the money of the people and the Constitu- 


The Bland-Allison law wasan unmistakable makeshift, as much 
so as the persecuted Sherman law. I am satisfied that the limi- 
tation of the coinage of silver contained in that law secured to 
the enemies of silver a most dangerous and destructive power. 
The truth stated by Hamilton and approved by Jefferson in 1792, 
in 2 of the unlimited coinage of gold and silver and their 
union in one standard of values, will always be the everlas 
truth, and that is that free and unrestricted coinage of both 
metals is an indispensable and unalterable basis of bimetallism; 
that parity of the two metals is impossible on the basis of free 
co e of one metal and limited coinage of the other metal, as 
it will follow necessarily that the metal of limited coinage will 
be forced into the positionof merchandise to bə valued like other 
merchandise by the other metal that will secure the function of 
a money standard of values by its exclusive advantage of free 
coinage. 

How can it be disputed that if ametal ever gets any more value 
on account of its being coined into money, that metal admitted 
to the right of free coinage as money will necessarily be in 
greater demand and bring more in the bullion market than the 
metal that is limited in its most valuable use as money, and the 
less quantity of it that is admitted to coinage without reference 
tothe demand? One isvaluedas bullion but the other as money. 

The enemies of silver seized upon the disadvantage of the lim- 
ited coinage of silver in the Bland-Allison law and they have 
used it persistently and effectively to drive down the price of 
silver in the bullion market and then pressed the demand for 
equality in intrinsic“ value of the two metals. ‘‘Intrinsic value” 
have become common words in the money vocabulary and were 
made to figure conspicuously in the descriptive phraseology of 
the Chicago platform of 1892 by the gold members of the com- 
mittee. The crucial test of honest money has always been pur- 
chasing power in the sale and exchange of commodities, prop- 
erty, labor, and debt paying. Money is necessarily a mere in- 
strument of exchange. There has been no time in the history 
of the country when a dollar in silver and a dollar redeemable 
in silver was not as current as a gold dollar and equally valuable 
with gold in any use that can be made of money except in the 
settlement of balances due on foreign account. 

It can not be denied that ever since silver was subjected to 
limited coinage its bullion prices have been unable to keep up with 
gold prices. The ition that the enemiesof silver have gained 
in the bullion market, as I have shown, secured to them in the 
effort to restore it to its old position under the law of 1792 a most 
formidable advantage, and yet there never has been atime when 
the Bland-Allison law could be unconditionally repealed. Mr. 
Cleveland tried to suspend coinage under itand met with signal 
failure. The causes and their origin that have operated against 
silver are well understcod by its friends and enemies. The 
original wrong was in the act of 1873, which placed it in the po- 
sition of demonetization requiring affirmative legislation to re- 
store it to free coinage or other recognition. 

The Bland-Allison law restored $2,000,000 to coinage and by 
the inevitable effects of the limitation left all silver bullion in 


the position of a commodity with considerable advantage from 
ha fo nay st coined into money monthly. The addi- 
tion of $24,000,000 per annum necessarily the demand 
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Silyer remained in this condition and all the time 


for silver. 
suffering from limited coinage for twelve years. Inthe mean- 
time the objection to the use of silver dollars on account of their 
weight was avoided by the law authorizing the issue of silver 
certificates. The national banks seeing the advantage to silver 
of certificates, at their Saratoga meeting, soon after the passage of 
the law, resolved not to receive silver or silver certificates in pay- 
ment of their balances in the clearing houses. These banks ar- 
rayed themselves in open hostility to silver and silver certifi- 
cates, and did everything in their power to discredit both, in ut- 
ter disregard of the law and the declared public policy of the 
United States. `~ 

The Constitution of the United States confers upon Congress 
the power, and enjoins it as a duty, to create money and regulate 
its value, and to supply the peop e of the United States with a 
circulating medium made up of such money or its equivalent 
and sufficient in quantity to answer the demands of the pe ple 
in their commerce and debt paying. Congress has undertaken 
to discharge the duty by coining gold and silver at a fixed ratio 
and stamping it as money. Also by issuing Treasury notes 
known as greenbacks. Also by chartering banks and issuing to 
them for circulation as money notes founded on the security of 
the United States bonds. The object of the creation of the na- 
tional banks was to make them the trusted fiscal agents of the 
Government to aid the Government in discharging its duty to 
keep the people supplied with a sufficient volume of currency. 
Congress has passed laws for the supply of currency and to regu- 
late and insure its circulation. 

Whenever these laws have been per by Congress to pro- 
mote the circulation of silver and silver certificates the national 
banks of the East, and especially those in New York making up 
the membership of the most powerful and controlling clearing 
house, immediately call a meeting and sit in judgment on the 
legislation of Congress and publicly condemn it and declare their 
pur pans not to obey the law, but nullify it and defeat the will of 

e Government that created them, and to prostitute their 
agency to the most dangerous breaches of trust. The claim of 
supervision over the financial legislation of Congress and the ex- 
ecution of the law by the executive department of the Govern- 
ment has been recognized and tolerated until it has grown into 
an established practice, and to-day no other author ity is con- 
sulted in the formulation of remedial or other financial legisla- 
tion, and since the creation of national banks their power has 
never been more far-reaching and more audaciously and dun- 
gerously exercised than at the present hour. 

As an evidence of their usurpation of power and audacious as- 
sertion of it, I call attention to the following special from New 
York a few days since: 

NEW YORK BANKS OPPOSE THE SCHEME.—HOW THE PROPOSED REMOVAL 
OF THE TAX ON STATE BANKS IS REGARDED. 
[Special to the Post.) 
NEw YORK, ember 4. 

Because of the day, being a bank holiday, there was no expression of bank- 
ing sentiment on the reported conferences over a new banking bill between 
President Cleveland and the members of the Cabinet. But it is already 
known that immediate action ia this respect will meet with the disapproval 
of the big banking men of this city. 

President Frederic D. Tappen, of the clearing-house, says he favors the 
appointment of a banking commission, rather than the p: ofany new 
laws by the present session. It is impossible,” he says.“ for Congress to act 
with knowl in such a matter when banking men themselves donot agree 
on what should be done. Neither in this city nor in the other national bank 
reserve cities is there any concerted opinion as to what changes should be 
made in exis laws, or whether entirely new laws should be framed. It 
is obvious that the opinions of the bankers A sper ead must be ascertained 
before intelligent action can be accomplished, and a month’s careful investi- 
gation would do much to clear the wax.“ 

Presidents Simmons, of the Fourth National, and Williams, of the Chem- 
ical National, are both inclined to think that investigation is necessary be- 
fore any new measures are introduced in Congress. Ofiicials of the — 


banks-were positive that no changes should be made that have not first 
considered and either approved or condemned by the New York bankers in 


meeting. 

That is a special to the Post here in Washington from New 
York when they heard the President and his Cabinet were con- 
sulting bs 9 5 for the ba ere of devising some compromise 
upon which they could unite both Houses and the President, but 
they pas their veto on it as soon as they heard it. Idonot know 
whether any such matter was considered,or that it was the pur- 
pote to consider it. I do not know anything about it. Ido not 

lieve half they say is trne. It is all speculation. 

After conceding to our national banking system the merit of 
approaching nearer to perfection than any system of banking 
ever de , and to the stockholders and directors and officials 


as much public spirit, capacity, integrity, and business expe- 
rience as can be found among the same number of men any- 
where, yet I am constrained to express my belief, founded on un- 
deniable facts, that their immense wealth and the use they have 
made and are making of it in the corporate character of their 
powers and privileges are preparing the people of this country 
to decide that our national banking system under the present 


management and the methods and practices demonstrating its 
overruling powers in the regulation of financial policy and com- 
merce among the States and with foreign nations is a standing 
menace to free, honest, representative government, dangerous 
and obstructive to the powers of Congress to create money and 
regulate its value, to regulate commerce among the States and 
with foreign nations, and that the public safety requires that the 
system be abolished, and that the National Government resume 
its powers and duties under the Constitution of creating and 
supplying directly to the people a sufficient circulating medium 
to answer their legitimate demands in their trade and commerce 
and debt-paying athome and abroad, and guaranteeing its sound- 
ness and convertibility and ultimate redemption, at the pleasure 
of the holder, in coin of equal purchasing and debt-paying ca 

ity anywhere in the United States. Tosupport my conclesions 
I will recall the attention of the Senate and the country to an 
address of the present Comptroller of the Currency: 

Born of the exigencies of a great war, em 
the 1. lation 070 that period. and 777... AIA 


that then confronted a st ling Government to maintain the nation’s 
credit, ithas sothrived thas today there are inactive operation 3,806 banks— 


A good many have been created since this address 


scattered throughout the Union, capitalized to the amount of 8088, 812, 878, 
and ha assets to the amount of three and one-half billions, and so con- 
ducted that no point is too remote or too unimportant to be gathered within 
the sweep of the mighty volume of its basis. It has kept pace with the 
growth of the country in every line of material prosperity, and each year 
adds to its ever-increasing numbers. The one just closed has witne: the 
organization of a hundred and . banks, located in thirty-two 
States and four Territories, employing a capital of $14,500,000. 

From reports made by the bank itappears that the cae stock, surplus, 
e 8 increased from about 575,000, 000 on January 1, 1866. to more than 
$1,000,000,000 on March 6 last, while the individualdeposits intrusted to their 
keeping, which, on October 8, 1870, were hardly 000,000, had on March 6 
more than trebled, reaching the enormous sum of #1,751,000,000. and in the 
same 8 the loans and discounts increased from 8800, 000. 000 on Jan- 
nary 1, 1866, until now they show the astounding sum of over 52.000, 000, 000. 
During the period that this vast increase was going on the circulation, the 
furtherance of which had been the original motive for the establishment of 
the system, and which, on December 23. 1873, was #341,000,000, had, by Octo- 
ber 2, 1890, fallen to but $122,000,000, and, though there has been a ual 
increase since, 8 the compulsory features in the law requiring a mini- 
mum amount of bonds to be deposited by each new bank commencing busi- 
ness, it is even now scarcely more than $150,000,000. 


This address is a reliable presentation of the facts and figures 
showing the 8 of our national banking system, its as- 
stounding accumulations and transcendent powers over cur- 
rency—its character, supply, and circulation—and over prices 
of 8 labor, and productions. 

resident Cleveland was first inaugurated on the 4th of March, 
1885, and found the Bland-Allison law in operation. In December 
he sent his first annual message to Congress, the House having a 
large Democratic majority earnestly in favor of bimetallism and 
opposed to repealing the Bland-Allison law unconditionally or 
ingen 2 the coinage of silver under it, although silver dollars 
were worth as bullion in the London and New York bullion 
market about 73 cents in the gold dollar’s worth. 

In the Spring of 1885, before the mesting of Congress in De- - 
cember, Mr. Cleveland sent up a rocket in the shape of a letter 
to the House preliminary to the general engsgement in the 
coming Congress, advising them of his views on the subject of 
silver coinage under the Bland-Allison law, and urging suspen- 
sion of silver coinage. The letter was earnest and able against 
coining any more silver, and set forth in strong terms the ruin- 
ous consequences that were bound to follow compulsory obedi- 
ence to such a mischievous measure. He then made the suspen- 
sion of silver coinage an Administration measure. The House 
responded respectfully, but firmly and manfully, that there would 
be no suspension of silver coinage, and the Senate concurred b 
nonaction. Congress met in December and received the Presi- 
dent’s message and the report of Secretary Manning. The pow- 
erful guns of the President and Secretary were opened against 
the certain ruin that would follow to our currency, industries, 
commerce, and Federal securities and credit, if silver coinage 
were continued at the rate of $2,000,000 per month, 

The disastrous consequences of continuing the addition of 
$2,000,000 per month of the 73-cent dollar were just as strongly 
and earnestly presented by the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury as it was in the power of man to formulate, and the 
reasons, facts, and arguments then urged against the Bland-Al- 
lison law are in substance the same contained in the message of 
the President to the present Congress against the further exist- 
ence and operation of the Shermanlaw. The appalling amoun: 
(to the President) of $215,009,000 of standard silver dollars 
been added to our currency by silver coinage, and while he 
thought we might be able to stagger along with it by judicious 
and careful management, it was very certain, in his opinion, that 
we could carry no more silver without breaking down every- 
thing worth preserving. 

The coinage of silver was notsuspended. Silver was bastard- 
ized and disinherited-by its lawful father, the Government, 
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and allowed no sustenance, fayor, or companionship with gold; 
but the people took care of every dollar they could get, received 
it on all contracts, accepted it 1 for property, labor, 
and commodities as readily as gold, and there has been no dis- 
crimination against it except in the Treasury, in the banks, and 
in the clearing houses, and by these enemies, in utter disregard 
of law and public policy expressed and unmistakable. Iopposed 
the recommendations of President Cleveland and Secre Man- 
ning in a speech published in the RECORD, in which I maintained 
the same position for the same reasons I am urging in this de- 
bate. The speech I then made was indorsed by every leading 
paper in Alabama. 

inage continued under the Bland-Allison law until 1890 
and, notwithstanding the powerful influence of Presidents and 
Cabinets, banks and clearing houses, boards of commerce, and a 
formidable array of great daily newspapers, full of ability, pre- 
version of facts, and misleading argument and information, sent 
broadcast qver the country, and while silver continued to go 
down in the gold markets of New York and London it continued 
to go up in the confidence of the people, who never inquired in 
the sale of property, labor, or productions, whether it was the 
73-cent dollar or the gold dollar called honest money; and in 1890 
silver had survived cruel treatment and persecution, and in the 
Senate and the House of the Congress of that year secured an 
admitted majority in favor of restoring it to free and unlimited 
coinage, and such a law would certainly have been enacted but 
for the veto power in a hostile President who defied Congress 
and the people. 

Mr. President, I can not believe that any candid man who is 
acquainted with the facts can or will deny that if a friend of the 
free coinage of silver had been in the Presidential office at the 
date of the passage of the Sherman law a bill for the free coin- 
age of silver at the existing ratio would be the law at this hour 
and in no danger of being repealéd. I will express another opin- 
ion, about the accuracy of which I have no more doubt than I 
have of my existence, that if Mr. Cleveland were known to be 
willing to approve a bill for the free coinage of silver on some 
reasonable ratio, such a bill would become a law this session of 
Congress. A Congress known or believed by those who elected 
it to be favorable to the free coinage of silver has been convened 
in extraordinary session by a President elected at the same time 
and on the same platform of the same party that has rab 1 
elected in every Congress a majority of its representatives 
favor of the free coinage of silver. It would be most remark- 
able to elect representatives to pass a law and at the same time 
elect a President to veto it. But that seems to have been the 
fact. The veto power of the President has overridden the repre- 
sentative power and absorbed all the departments of the Govern- 
ment. hy delay free-coinage legislation until the Sherman 
law is 9 except to go to the gold basis on the demand 
of those we know to be anxious to stay there and who know 
the advantage they get in compelling the friends of free coinage 
to accept the situation. 

Here we are, and what are we going to do or say about it? 
The people expect us to say and to do what we told them in print 
ought to be done, and what we promised we would try and haye 
done; and the people having done all they could and we having 
obtained their support on our promise to be faithful, the respon- 
sibility is on the representative to do what he promised, or to 
go home and acknowledge that he was mistaken in making the 
promise, and when he got to Washington he learned better 
what they wanted, and the sources of information were so much 
better and more reliable that he qualified himself to serve them 
to their advantage, so he took the responsibility like a true, 
courageous representative to act on his convictions and betray 
his constituents. To use the illustration of a piain old farmer 
in my State, who understands the situation, Some of our rep- 
resentatives roost with the chickens at home and when they get 
to Washington they will gobble with the turkeys.” [Laughter.] 

The declaration of principles, measures, and policies were de- 
liberately made in national convention of the representatives of 
the organized Democratic party June 21, 1892, as follows: 


Src. 7. We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of dangers 
in the future, and which should make all of its supporters, as well as its au- 
thor, anxious for {ts repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as 
the standard money of the country 


Not one standard and the other subsidiary— 


and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating against 
either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of both 
metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be usted 
through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as 
shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals and the equal 
wer of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of 
ebts; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with, and 
redeemable in, such coin. We insist upon this policy as especially for the 
protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless 
victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 
Sze. 8. We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State-bank 
issues be repealed. 


Tt stands out by itself unassociated with any other provision. 
The Democratic platform is an unmistakable declaration of a 
national financial system in the words commencing at We 
hold,” in the seventh section, and including the balance of that 
section, and also including the next section, 8. There are aflirm- 
ative and negative propositions in the platform; the afirma- 
tive propositions enter into and make up the whole system with- 
out any allusion to international Pinseln the negative p 
ositions are condemnatory of what is not approved and what ts 
to be excluded from the system when it is formulated into law. 
It was understood and accepted by the people as an American 
system to be established by and for the United States, and not 
an international system that was to be made with England’s con- 
sent. You weaken and imperil the establishment of the system 
when you undertake to secure it by separate and independent 
legislation, or by the indispensable concurrent action of foreign 
governments. The strength of the system is to be found in the 
support each part has in the common united pledge of a conven- 
tion made up of delegates with different and conflicting opinions, 
who are responsible to the people of the United States. 

The following are the affirmative essentials of the system: 

1, The use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the country. 


This proposition is not approved by a single bank in any clear- 
ing house in the United States, and I do not believe it is in- 
dorsed by a single board of commerce in the United States, or by 
a single newspaper in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston; but 
all these powerful influences are now actively combined to defeat 
the enforcement of this fundamental article of Democratic faith 
by an unconditional repeal of an existing law which is in the 
32 absolute free coinage to which the repealers are known 
to be opposed. Instead of aiding Democratic representatives in 
“ holding on to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country,” they are united and determined in the 
purpose to employ means, foul and fair, to force Democratic 
representatives to let go und cease the use of silver, one of the 
two metals, and to hold on to but one metal as the standard money 
of the country. 

2. The coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating against 
either metal or charge for mintage. 

I make the same charge of o ition by the same parties to 
the second article in the plaiicnn. T 2 ine 

All paper currency shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such 
coin. 


4. We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State banks be 
repe 

I repeat the same charge of opposition by the same ties to 
these PEPESE IE in the ee 1288 

Now we come to the negatives and qualifications in the arti- 
cles of the Democratic creed: 

We denounce the coon reap aaee, legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makes * fraught with possibilities of dan in the future 
17 775 he pai make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
2. But the A unit of coinage ot both metals must be of equal intrinsic 
and exchangeable value. 

The use of both metals is enjoined on the Government without 
limitation of time or quantity, or by any joint use by foreign 
countries. There is not a single qualification in the pledge of 
fidelity to the equal use of both gold and silver as money. The 
only qualification is in the pledge of fidelity to“ the coinage of 
both gold and silver without discriminating against either metal,” 
and that is that the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must 
be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value.” Is the qualification 
relating solely to ratio to ba construed into a limitation of the 
quantity of the metals to be coined, and when thus coined of the 

use that is to be made of the dollar unit of both metals“? 
There is no reason or good faith in any such construction. It is 
a manifest perversion of the plain meaning of the platform, in- 
vented after the election as a false pretense for nonperformance 
of the promise. I call special attention to the alternative pre- 
requisites in the coin qualifications. How. is the parity in the 
dollar unit to be established and preserved? 

First. By international agreement if that mode is practicable. 
It is impracticable after fifteen years of negotiation and the effort 
and failure of four international conventions. 

What next? The platform answers, that the United States 
Government shall determine the ratio for itself and by itself by 
Congressional legislation. 

But the proposition is now that no effort shall be made tosettle 
the ratio except by international agreement, and if that is im- 
possible, then the United States shall have no more coinage of 
silver and come down to the iron ruie of the gold standard. d 

The following injunction of the Democratic platform is to be 
permanently abandoned: 


The dollar unit of coinage of both metals may be adjusted by such safe- 
8 of | lation as shall insure the maintenance of the ity of thetwo 
metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and 


in the payment of debts. 
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According to the plain meaning of the platform, it is not in- 
dispensable that “the dollar unit of the two metals shall be of 
equal intrinsic and exchangeable value” for the reason that in 
the place of a dollar of eq intrinsic and exchangeable value 
a dollar unit of both metals can be coined on any basis of ad- 

ustment by international t.“ By such an agreement 
ounces of silver could be admitted to co e with 1 ounce of 
gold and be made standard money with gold the world over, 
without regard to the intrinsic value of either metal. It is the 
agreement and the law adopting it that establishes and main- 
tains the parity, and not intrinsic value. So that it is manifest 
that at last.in the absence of international agreement the Dem- 
ocratic platform makes bimetallism—that is, the use of both 
gold and silver as the standard money of the country and the 
coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating against 
either metal -a matter of adjustment by Congressional legisla- 
tion. The adjustment must contain “safeguards” that “shall 
insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals and the 
equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in 
the payment of debts.” 

The stamp—the law of Congress—takes the place of the inter- 
national agreement and will have the same potentiality in pre- 
serving parity. Can such a safeguard in legislation be provided 
without absolute equality in the intrinsic value of gold and 
silver? I say here and now that if absolute and unvarying 
equality in the intrinsic value of silver as bullion, to be as- 
certained without the benefit of free coinage by gold as money, 
then bimetallism as defined and sanctioned in the Democratic 
platform is an established impossibility, and such a construction 
of the Democratic platform makes it a cheat and a fraud on the 
friends of free coinage. Mr. Cleveland repudiated such a con- 
struction in his letter of acceptance of the nomination on which 
the South and West supported him for the Presidency. Here 
is his letter of acceptance: 

The people are entitled to sound and stable money, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their ness needs. But whatever may be the 
form of the people's currency, national or State, whether gold, silver, or 
paper, it should be so regulated and guarded by Governmental action— 

Governmental action, national action, not international— 


and by wise and careful laws, that no one can be deluded as to the certainty 
and stability of its value. Every dollar put intae handsofthe people should 
be of the same intrinsic value or pomen: With condition 
absolutely guaranteed, both gold and silver can be safely utilized upon equal 
terms in the adjustment of our currency. 
in dealing with this subject no selfish scheme should be allowed to inter- 
vene and no doubtful experiment should be attempted. The wants of our 
poopie, arising from the deficiency or imperfect distribution of money circu- 
on, ought to be fully and honestly recognized and efficiently remedied. 
It should, however, be constantly remembered that the inconvenience or 
loss that might arise from such a situation can be much easier borne than 
the ‘auiverant distress which must follow a discredited currency. * + * 


I indorse every word in Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance, 
and there is not a word or sentence in it inconsistent with the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at the existing or any other 
ratio that may be adjusted by legislation. But how about the 
intrinsic value of the two metals to be coined into the unit dol- 
lar? I always contended that intrinsic value in the platform 
was intended to be construed as meaning the same as purchas- 
9 but the goldites deny this, and insist that the word 
“intrinsic” is coupled with the Words“ exchangeable value” by 
the conjunction “and,” which makes the language require both 
intrinsic and exchangeable value in the market value of the two 
coins; but Mr. Cleveland construes the platform as Ido. The 
language of his letter of acceptance is that every dollar“ put 
into the hands of the peopleshould beof the same intrinsic value 
or purchasing power,” striking out!“ and! and inserting ‘‘or,” 
thereby making intrinsic yalue and purchasing power synony- 
mous in meaning. y 

On the subject of the intrinsic value of the metal that is coined 
and stamped as representing so much money value, I quote the 
following from two of the most eminent writers on economic 
questions. 

Adam Smith says: 

Money is neither a material to work upon nor a tool to work with; and, 
though the wages of the workman are commonly paid to him in money, his 
real revenue, like that of all other men, consists, not in the money, but in 
the money's worth; not in the metal pieces, but in what can be got for them. 

Again the same author says: 


A guinea may be considered as à bill for a certain Ç tam nol i of necessaries 
and conveniences upon all the tradesmen in the neighborh: 8 
of the m to whom itis does not so properly consist in the piece of 
gold as in what he can get for it, or in what he can exchange itfor. If it 
could be exchanged for nothing it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of 
no more Value than the most useless piece of money. 

On this subject, Mill says: 

There can not, in short, be intrinsically a more t thing, in the 
economy of ty, than money, except in the c of a contrivance 
for sparing time and labor. It is a machinery for doing quickly and com- 
modiously, what could be done, though less quickly Sot commodiously, 
without it; and, like many other kinds of it only exerts a distinct 


indepénden®> infiuence of its own when it gets out of order. 
The question has been often asked why the Democratic party 


in convention refused to insert the word ‘‘free” in the platform 
if it was intended to pledge the party to free silver coinage. 
The answer is perfectly conclusive, that it was entirely useless 
to insert the word free,“ as by existing law gold was entitled 
to free and unlimited co: e, and the platform as reported 
pledged the party to the co of both gold and silver with- 
out discriminating against either metal.” , 

is is ane it pledge to make silver coinage as free and 
unlimited as gold coinage, which by law was entitled to free and 
unlimited coinage, and the insertion of the word free would 
have been mere 9 and could add nothing to the plain 
meaning of the words of the platform. 

I have already shown that the platform provided for two modes 
of establishing a basis for free co e that negatives the con- 
struction that“ intrinsic value” of the two metals coined into 
the unit dollar is indispensable, as urged by the goldites. When 
the Democratic platform was framed and adopted and Mr. Cleve- 
land nominated, and when he and the present members of Con- 
gress were elected, itcan not be denied that three-fourths of the 
Democratic Senators and a large majority of the Democratic 
members of the House were in favor of the free coinage of silver 
at the existing ratio. The same free-coinage Congress, except 
changes strengthening free coinage, has been convened in ex- 
traordinary session for the sole purpose, certainly for the prin- 
cipal purpose, of repealing the Sherman law of 1860. 

his law was passed as a makeshift.“ It had no real friends 
when it pasen, and no Senator now approves itor desires its 
continued existence. It is abantling of the Republican party. It 
came into the world half made up. It had no “frocks, stockings, 
or shoes to grace it.” To the goldites it is a hideous deformity, 
full of the microbes of epidemic disease and out of the reach of 
any treatment except the gold cure, which is certaindeath. The 
gold cure is a specific for the malady of bimetallism which afflicts 
some membersof Congress and converts them into voters for the 
gold standard. While the friends of silver admit the imperfec- 
tions of the make-up of the bantling, they deny thatit is diseased 
or has been the cause of disease or ill health anywhere. On the 
contrary, the evidence is conclusive that it has been persecuted, 
perverted, caricatured, and shamefully treated by its enemies 
and by the Government that was bound to take good care of it, 
and it is now the victim of a conspiracy to take its life, because 
it is in the way of the gold standard. 

Whatis the Sherman law, that has caused such an upheaval 
of the earth’s surface, and deranged the machinery of all indus- 
tries, commerce, finance, and business enterprise, and brought 
into exercise the capacity, learning, experience, and statesman- 
ship of the country to meet the unprecedented calamity, and 

rovide relief against the perils of the situation? The follow- 

g are the sections of the law that have raised the flood gates 
and spread panic and disaster everywhere: 

The first section 
9 Fader n the marae — 
371} grains of pure silver, and to issue 
Treasury notes of the United States. 


The second section provides 

That these Treasury notes shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, atthe 
Treasury or the office of any assistant treasurer, and when redeemed ma; 
be reissued; and such Treasury notes shali he a legal tender in ent of 
debts, public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in 
the contract, and shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, 
and when so received may be reissued. That u the demand of the holder 
of any of these Treas notes the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem 
such notes in gold or silver coin, at his discretion, it being the established 
policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with 
— other at the present ratio or such other ratio as may be provided by 


aw. 
The third section provides 
That the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin $2,000,000 per month until the 


each month 4,500,000 
ni the ounce to contain 
payment for such silver bullion 


Ist of July, 1891, after that time he shall coin of the silver bullion pur- 
ee ee as may be necessary to redeem the Treasury notes issued 
er the 


What is there in this so-called Sherman law that makes it 
such a terrible and destructive monster? In what respect does 
it differ from the Bland-Allison law? The Sherman law com- 
pels the monthly purchase of silver bullion. So did the Bland- 
Allison law, the only difference being that under the latter $2,- 
000,000 per month were purchased and coined, and under the 
former 4,500,000 ounces must be purchased and stored as bullion 
upon which the legal-tender coin certificates are issued instead 
of standard silver dollars, which under the Bland-Allison law 
could be exchanged for silver certificates, the bullion purchased 
having the right of coinage, which ought to have been exercised, 
if the plain intention of the law had been ted and executed. 
The Sherman law is far more beneficial to the ple than the 
Bland-Allison law for the plain reason that the former puts into 
circulation each month about $1,000,000 of legal-tender coincer- 
tificates having the same purchasing power in all our markets 
as gold, and the latter added only $2,000,000 per month to our 
circulation. 


and bondholders are so furious 
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This lains why the national banks, the boards of trade, 
made up of bank stockholders end officials, and money-lenders, 
ainst the Sherman law and 
were so moderate in their opposition to the Bland-Allison law 
as to allow it to run twelve years. It is the greater amount of 
silver employed in giving the people more currency, thus taking 
the place of national-bank billsin circulation. The Sherman law 
turns into our circulation with absolute certainty every year about 


$50,000,000 of legal-tender money with undisputed purchasing and 
debt-pa; power. Go to the bottom of this contention, find the 
parties to it and the motives that animate the crusaders, and you 


will identify the same individualsand the same Corpora tions, with 
afew reinforcements from the Democratic silver forces, striking 
for contraction of the country’s supply of currency by the destruc- 
tion of at least one-half of the metallic money supply from our 
own mines, just as they have been doing, with the same instru- 
ments of warfare used by them the last twenty years, 90 per cent 
of the advocates of unconditional repeal being enemies of free 
coinage. They are great sticklers for honest money and dear 
money, because they own most of the gold and expect to own the 
property of the country. 

Let them dictate the amount and the kind of currency and in 
what volume it shall circulate, and you will get no information 
from them or their newspapersexcept that money is plenty, busi- 
ness active, and times prosperous Under the Bland Altison law 
we got 24,000,0C00coined dollars in the Treasury represented by sil- 
ver certificates. Under the Sherman law we get $50,000,000 of 
silver in bullion stored in the Treasury like coined silver dollars 
represented in coined Treasury notes with a legal-tender quality 
and undoubted purchasing power, every dollar of which is in 
constant use by the Government in paying salaries and appro- 
priations, and by the people without complaint. 

Where is the materiality, the real substance of the difference 
between coined silver dollars and silver bullion, when both are 
the redemption basis and both represented exactly alike in 
money circulation by legal-tender certificates, having equal co- 
eee power with gold in all American markets? hy is 

Sherman law denounced ia the Democratic platform asa 
“cowardly makeshift’? Because it was passed by the enemies 
of silver to defeat freo coinage when its supporters did not have 
the courage to declare their real purpose. Why was the bill 
opposed by every free-coinage Democrat in the two Houses of 
AGTER Because they well understood the intention of the 
bill to ba to side-track the free-coinage bill with one that was an 
improvement of the Bland-Allison law in the increase it made 
in the use of silver as money, and thereby asp thefree-coinage 
Democrats and Republicans in their demand for free comes and 
save President Harrison from the perils of a veto in the Presi- 
dential election. 

The representatives of the bank corporations, boards of trade, 
bondholders, and money-lenders approved the passage of the 
Sherman law as a makeshift to defeat free coinage, and with 
characteristic audacity now ask the lifelong supporters of free 
coinage to go back on their record in history and join their an- 
cient enemies in relieving them from the corner made for the 
friends of free coinage, when it is apparent to these goldites 
that they are cornered and have entrapped themselves in their 
own makeshift. If the enemies of silver were successful in de- 
feuting free coinage by the use of the makeshift, as is admitted 
by its author, surely the friends of silver can not be blamed for 
making use of the same corner and makeshift in securing a res- 
toration of their losses. . 

Give us back free coinage and we will agree to destroy your 
makeshift. The friends of silver are implored by the goldites to 
let them out of the trap they caught us in, so that all hands can 
go back to where they were twenty years ago under the advan- 
tage of the act.of 1873. Butitis urged that the formidable ob- 
jection to the Sherman law is that it puts silver in the position 
of bullion—mere merchandise. The Bland-Allisonlaw produced 
the same effect by its limitation of the coinage of silver as de- 
clared by Hamilton and Jefferson. Both these great and wise 
men gave their opinion a century ago that the limitation of the 
coinage of one metal over another would necessarily force the 
other to the position of mere merchandise. And I would like to 
be informed how the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law 
makes silverany less merchandise than it is now under that law? 
The unconditional repealers declare that silver as a commodity 
shall no longer be used as a basis to add to our currency supply 
in paper that is as good as gold in its debt-paying and 8 
ing power. 

To any Democrat and Republican who is a real friend of silver 
this proposition is very well understood. Its pu is too 
trans nt to mislead. The unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man law is a clear loss to silver of everything, every position, 
every advantage, every recognition ever secured for it by its 


friends in a struggle of twenty years, and certainly impairs, if it 


does not destroy, all hope of restoring silver by affirmative leg- 


islation. The goldites achieved a great victory in the act of 
1873, by which silver was admitted to bedemonetized. That act 
was no makeshift. It made a clean sweep of silver as money. 
If it had remained a law we would now have less silver than 
England, and five hundred millions less than we have since se- 
cured by the Bland-Allison law and the Sherman law, although 
both laws were mukeshifts. What would be our condition to- 
day without the $500,000,000 of silver money put in circulation 
on a par with gold by the Bland-Allison and the Sherman laws? 

An unconcitional repeal of the Sherman Jaw necessarily re- 
mands silver back where it was under the act of 1873, and where 
it is in all gold-using countries. Such arepeal isnot a cowardly 
makeshift, it is an unconditional surrender to the goldites who 
procured the act of 1873, and for the same 3 It would be 
an unmistakable indorsementof the act of 1873, and of the policy 
aimed to be established by it. It would amount to an unques- 
tioned vindication of the financial policy the organized Republi- 
can party has been struggling to establish and enforce for the 
last twenty years, and the only party in the track of their en- 
deavor was the Democratic party, who isnow asked to surrender 
silver to the keeping of those who have used all their power to 
destroy it, and that, too, by influences which the le well un- 
derstand. I would as soon trust young chickens in a hawk’s nest 
to be eared for as to leave silver where it will be if the Sher- 
man law is repealed unconditionally. 

Every enemy of silver in the United States is clamorous for 
unconditional repeal with the avowed purpose of putting this 
country on agold basis. President Cleveland is in a position of 
greater responsibility than any other man who has ever been 

resident. His ability, integrity, and patriotism, I do notques- 
tion. Ibelieve he enjoys more of the good will of the voting 
people of the United States than any man living, and no Demo- 
crat has any other desire than that his Administration shall be 
a success in redeeming the pledges of the Democratic party, and 
not in violating or disregarding them by majorities in the two 
Houses of Congress furnished by Republican representatives, 
admitted to be hostile to free silver coinage on any ratio. 
great qualities in his pear office enable him to do great good 
or great harm in the adjustment of existing complications. 

or the purpose of carrying out the recommendations of the 
President, a majority of the Finance Committee of the Senate 
made up of the chairman and five other members, have reported 
a bill for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law, with the 
remarkable declaration that the bill is not intended to have its 
unquestioned legal effect. The bill isa typical likeness of Janus, 
the Latin deity represented with two faces looking in opposite 
directions. is temple at Rome was never closed except in 
times of universal peace. When the times were troublous and 
threatening and the people distracted and divided Janus was out 
in full view with his two faces on exhibition, attracting the ad- 
miration of both parties. The following is the bill reported to 
the Senate: 
An act to repeal a of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 


directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.” 


declared to be the 
veer. of the United States to continue the use of both gold and silver as 
tandard money, and to coin both gold and silver into money of equal in- 
trinsic and — — value, such equality to be secured through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as will insure the 
maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two metals, and the 
mye power of every doilar at all times in the markets and in the payment 
ofdebts. And it is hereby further declared that the efforts of the Govern- 
ment should be steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe 
of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal power of every dollar 
— or issued by the United States in the markets and in the payment of 
This is the makeshift presented to take the place of another 
makeshift, and leayes the subject-matter of both makeshifts in 
the care of the enemies of free coinage until they confer with 
land and ascertain what shall be American policy on the 
ratiosand standards of coin money. Inthe mean time the friends 
of silver are promised in familiar language, once before used by 
the same parties, who now employ it for the same purpose of con- 
struing it in the future as they have done in this debate, and that 
is, that there is to be no more coinage of silver until gold-using 
and gold-standard countries agree with the United States upon 
the ratio and the amount of coinage. Talk about ‘cowardly 
makeshifts.” The bill before the Senate places the Government 
of the United States in a ponies of cowardly humiliation and 
dependence upon England. 
he Sherman law expressly repeals the Bland-Allison law 
thereby making the Sherman law the only statute of the United 
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States that provides in any way for adding another dollar toour 


currency on the basis of silver coin or bullion. The passage of 
the bill before the Senate wipes out every law of the United 
Stites that requires the creation of another dollar of silver cur- 
rency, and keeps no silver alive as money except that which has 
been heretofore coined and its representative certificates. 

The act of 1873 dropped silver out of our coinage laws when we 
did not have but few American standard dollars (some authori- 
ties put the amount at 88,000, 000), the other silver then circu- 
lating being foreign coins made a legal tender. The Bland-Alli- 
son law was in existence twelve years and when it was repealed 
by the Sherman law we had in coined standard silver $378,000,- 

Since the rar be! the Sherman law we have coined sil- 
ver to the amount of about $40,000,000 and have bullion purchases 
to the amount of about $130,000,000, besides subsidiary coins 
pent rar, to some $73,000,000, and if the bullion purchased un- 
der the Sherman law is coined by the Government we would 
have in round numbers silver currency amounting to about $621,- 
000,000. For the sake of my argument I will say that we have 
in gold currency in the United States at the highest estimate 
about 8740,000, 000. So that the United States has reached ap- 
proximate parity in one important particular, and that is in the 
amount of gold and silver 3 7 75 

The 8 is (and that is the object and effect of the re- 
peal bill before the Senate) to break up the parity in the quan- 
tity of our gold and silver currency by sopping the coinage and 
increase of our silver money in every form. e*committee bill 
before the Senate gets all its strength and plausibility from the 
fact that England, Germany, and France, with whom we have 
our largest trade and commerce, have adopted the gold standard, 
ceased coining any more silver, and are standing on their pres- 
ent supply of silver money, and that the Uni States should 
follow t is foreign example and practice. If we fail to stop the 
coinage of silver and continue the increase of our volume of cur- 
rency from that metal the prediction is made that the United 
St ites will lose all its gold and be forced to the silver standard. 

I consider this ae and prediction utterly unfounded. 
I know that the friends of silver are opposed to silver monomet- 
allism. They are earnestly and honestly in favor of the equal 
use of both metals, and the coinage of both metals without dis- 
crimination against either metal, with such a ratio between 
them established by law as has been shown in every bimetallic 
country to be acceptable to the people in their trade, and com- 
merce, and debt-paying. The whole question is in a nutshell: 
Shall the United Stutes stand on the praen supply of silver 
money and go to the gold standard until England,Germany, and 
France are willing to join the United States in giving up the 
gold standard and returning to bimetallism orthe use and coin- 

of both metals? Free silver coinage will arm the United 
States with silver as a reserve for home use in developing our 
resources and pe ae our industries, and make us invincible 
in any contest with foreign countries for our share of the gold 
of the world. 

The apprehension 3 that we will be forced to silver 
monometallism by free silver coinage in this country with the 
gold standard in all the nations with which we are in daily com- 
mercial intercourse, on the operation of Gresham’s law, which 
drives out of circulation the best currency to give place to the 
inferior currency. Everybody knows that such has not been the 
result in France, where an equal quantity of both gold and silver 
is now in circulation with a per capita money supply twice as 
much as in the United States and one-half the resources and com- 
merce or export trade of thiscountry. Thenitis admitted that 
the United States has inexhaustible resources and capabilities 
with unrivaled forces in active operation in development and 
progress, and supplying the markets in gold-using countries with 
commodities indispensable to their existence, for which we re- 
ceive nothing but gold, amounting to hundred of millions an- 
nually; also, the gold supply from our own mines amounting 
annually to $25,000,000 or $30,000,000. 

In the face of these undeniable facts it is unreasonable that the 
United States can not maintain bimetallism against gold-using 
countries combined. If we go to the gold basis we will have a 
more difficult struggle to keep our gold supply for foreign and 
home uses. It is against common sense and plain natural laws to 
say that if we are aided by silver money for home uses we are not 
thereby made stronger in our contention with other nations who 
have a smaller supply of silver to help them in the fight for an 
equal share of the world’s limited and insufficient and decreas- 
ing supply of gold. I shall never vote for the unconditional re- 
peal of the Sherman law. 

What, then, do I propose as a substitute? 

1 undertake to state, as a lawyer with more than forty years 
practice and experience in my profession, including eighteen 
years work in lawmaking, that when a statute law passed to 
supply a remedy or to correct or prevent existing evils is re- 
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pealed for the reason that the law has failed to accomplish the 
object of its or has proved inadequate as a remedy, or 
corrective, or cure of existing evils, such repeal has never been 
proposed in a bill that did not contain other and better remedial 
egislation to accomplish the objects and remedy the evils which 
the repealed law failed to reach and accomplish. The new rem- 
edy or substitute always accompanies and precedes the repeal- 
ing section in the same bill. 
challenge a denial by any reasonably informed man of the 
correctness of that statement. There never was a law repealed 
on account of its failure as a remedy that was not in the repeat- 
ing act substituted by a better remedial law; and this is with- 
out precedent, and what nobody but these conspirators are capa- 
ble of conceiving and enforcing. 

An unconditional repeal of any law without substituting other 
remedial legislation is an unqualified admission that no such 
legislation is necessary, and the chances of securing the new 
remedy in a separate bill are diminished. I have no doubt that 
the desire of the e of the bill before the Senate is that 
silver shall be left in the United States where it is in England 
Germany, and France, until those countries agree to the renewal 
of silver coinage on such terms as these foreign countries shall 
dictate. This is the sole reason for delay in supplying other 
remedial legislation. We are asked to abdicate the powers of 
our own Government to be exercised hereafter in subordination 
to the will and financial policy of foreign nations. I will never 
be a PEN to such h iation of my own country and Goyern- 
ment. 

Tne question recurs on the substitute. 

I will support any bill as a substitute for the committee bill 
thatis in the line of the financial policy set forth in the platform 
of the Democratic party, adopted in its last national convention 
at Chicago, and which provides for a faithful performance of its 
pledges and obligations. 

Tam not at all pleased with the substitute reported by the 
minority of the Finance Committee for the single reason that it 
changes the existing ratio of 16 ounces of silver for 1 ounce of 
gold to 20 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold. Iam satisfied 
that such a change in the ratio will make a large expenditure 
that is unnecessary and e confusion and inconvenience 
in making the change, and be an additional obstacle in the 
way of an international agreement, in the possibility of which I 
have very little hope. ere is now circulating the gold- 
standard nations with which we expect to negotiate about 
1,500,000,000 of silver coins at a higher valuation of silver than 
our present ratio of 16 to 1, besides another billion in India. 

What difference can it make with these foreign countries that 
silver bullion is selling for so much in London and New York 
when all the silver coins in those countries, at the gold price, is 
worth less than one-half, especially when it is known that th 
moment a common ratio is agreed upon internationally it wil 
settle at once the market value of silver bullion everywhere in 
the world? I understand fully the value of an international 
ratio and the importance of securing it, but I differ widely with 
those who are willing to try the experiment of the committee 
bill of destroying one of our greatest resourcesand industries, and 
driving seven of our sister States into the perils and suffering of 
starvation, mob violence, and probable revolution. Any act of Con- 
gress that will produce or tend to produce such terrible and de- 
structive consequences, without regard to any other ruinous 
consequences, would be brutal, tyrannical, and merciless in the 
highest degree, and its passage ought to be resisted upon the 
highest considerations of Christian and patriotic duty and for- 
bearance by every method that is constitutional and parliamen- 


he merit of the substitute of the minority of the Finance 
Committee is that it puts no limitation upon the coinage of sil- 
ver or either metal, and in that respect meets my unqualified 
approval. Iam aware of the impossibility of passing a free- 
coinage bill on the existing ratio, which I favor during the ex- 
istence of the present Administration. Under existing condi- 
tions and complications I shallsupport the substitute of the mi- 
nority of the committee if it cannot be improved. But there are 
several changes I prefer and shall support. 

The determined purpose of the supporters of the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the Sherman law is to stop absolutely any more 
coinage of silver or the addition in any form of any more silver 
currency to our present volume of money. This is demanded as 
a condition absolute and precedent to any attempt at negotia- 
tion for an international agreement, and as an . 
prerequisite to obtaining such an agreement, and it is also de- 
manded as a condition precedent to any effort to save bimetal- 
lism and pos this country from the dire consequences of the 
gold standard. 

The real friends of bimetallism who are fighting this battle 
on principle as dear to them as liberty itself are deeply and 
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earnestly convinced that the unconditional repeal of the onl 
law of the United States that holds us away from the gold stand- 
ard, however imperfectly, will be an inestimable loss in the 
struggle to maintain bimetallism. The real friends of silver 
have no confidence in 90 per cent of the supporters of uncondi- 
tional repeal that they will join us at a future and more oppor- 
tune time in securing legislation that will restore silver as money 
on an equality with gold and secure all the benefits of genuine 
bimetallism, 1 . — 5 these unconditional repealers have been 
lifelong enemies of silver, and under the most favorable condi- 
tions have never shown it any favor or friendship, and now ask 
that they be armed with the additional advantage of an uncon- 
ditional repeal of the only silver law in existence. 

Why not meet the friends of silyer upon some common ground 
that we can occupy together until we try some compromise, and 
in the meantime consider in good faith all the propositions and 
evolve from them some wise and safe system of finance. Such 
an adjustment would save the friends of silver, the friends of 
gold, and all the parties to this terrible coutention—the humilia- 
tion, the heart burnings, and antagonisms that are certain to be 
generated by a dictatorial and arbitrary policy and the success 
of an unconditional surrender to the goldstandard. If theSher- 
man law must be repealed, why not put silver where it was 
when the Sherman law was passed and let us stand where we 
were in 1890 until we can devise some better system of finance 
than the Bland or the Sherman law? Amend the committee 
bill by restoring the Bland law which the Sherman law re- 
pealed. This would be a truce that would be honorable to both 
parties and bridge us over present complications to conditions 
more favorable to a wise and permanent adjustment at the 
coming regular session of Congress. 

If the restoration of the Bland-Allison law is refused, or an 
other compromise accepted, it is conclusive evidence to my min 
that the spirit of compromise and the promises of those who pro- 
fess friendship for future bimetallic legislation are utterly unre- 
liable. I predict that if the Sherman law is unconditionally 
repealed the nextdemand the pes .F. of the repeal will make, 
founded on the necessity for gold which they have themselves 
created, will be the issue of an indefinite amount of bonds to 
supply the Government with gold to maintain the gold standard. 
The repeal of the Sherman law will be followed necessarily by 
the issue of gold bonds. 

It is the determined and unalterable ee, of the opponents 
of unconditional repeal to stand upon their convictions of public 
duty and fidelity to their pledges to the people whom they repre- 
sent and who have honored them with their confidence on this 
vital question until physical strength is exhausted and the power 
of speech is left to no Senator to proveny the success of the con- 
spiracy denounced by John G. Carlisle as equal in its consequences 
to war, pestilence, and famine. . 

The issue of bonds will be supplemented with another measure, 
always dear to the gold-standard advocates, and that is to retire 
the $346,000,000 of nbacks, as recommended by Secretary 
Manning, with President Cleveland’s approval, when the suspen- 
sion of silver coinage under the Bland-Allison act was urged by 
them in 1885, so as to give place to the circulation of national 
banks and secure to them the monopoly in supplying currency. 
Secretary Carlisle has furnished the Senate with an estimate of 
the loss to the Government of about $120,000,000 that will be 
“paseo to change the ratio of the two metals to 20 to 1, which 
is partial and utterly unfair, as shown by the Senator from Mis- 
souri[Mr. VEST]. 

If we are to have bimetallism on an international agreement, 
what will be the cost of anecessary change of ratio in all nations 
who are parties to the agreement? If no agreement and no bi- 
metallism, who can estimate the billions of loss caused by the 
gold standard and the striking down one-half the coin money of 
the world? 

Mr. President, the struggle of silver with gold that has been 
protracted through the last quarter of a century has been pre- 
cipitated upon the country by this extra session, under circum- 
stances of great disadvantage to the cause of silver, which ex- 
pana why it has been brought to the front as paramount to tar- 

ff reform. The advocates of free coinage of both gold and silver 
co not been aggressive. They have generally been on the de- 
ensive. 

The Sherman law was passed by the enemies of free silver asa 
makeshift for free coinage, which would be more assailable than 
free coinage itself, and now these same enemies of silver who 
practiced this deception upon the supporters of free coinage 
take advantage of the Democratie opposition to the makeshift 
and fraud, and unite with Democratic representatives and Re- 
publican representatives of the gold standard, and Democratic 


enemies of the Sherman law (the Republicans furnishing the 
majority in both branches) in striking a mortal blow at free coin- 
at the integrity and fidelity of Democratic pledges by 


age an 


the unconditional repeal of the only law that stands in the way 
of an absolute gold standard. In this life-and-death 1 
between the two metallic standards the gold standard has the 
tremendous advantage of having the Executive power in the 


shape of the veto, and the patronage and the necessary influence 

of a President elected by the only party that is or has been the 

life-long friend of the free coinage of both metals and the author 
of every victory that silver has achieved by legislation. 

The Eastern States have been and are the gold-standard States, 
and the Southern and Western States have been and are the 
free-coinage States. There are about 12,000,000 of voters in the 
United States, and I believe 9,000,000 of them favorfree coinage. 
The State of New York is regarded by both national parties as 
the POA State in Presidential elections, and the city of New 
York is the national money center, and is dominated by national 
banks, their clearing-house, boards of commerce, and stock ex- 
changes. This tremendous association of money power, exer- 
eised and directed to the establishment of the gold standard, in 
common with the same power in London, Paris, and Berlin, is 
supported py the most superior ability, intelligence, skill, and 
experience legislative bodies, clubs, and the metropolitan 
press, and this combination reaches every quarter of the globe. 

So much power thus organized and exerc and directed to 
a single object is, indeed, most formidable. It gives New York 
almost irresistible power in all matters affecting financial policy 
by legislation. The Southern and Western States have been 
induced to subordinate everything to keeping national parties 
together to insure success, to keep the offices and let principles 
and promises be sacrificed to spoils, and have allowed the money 
combinations of New York and New England to dictate pey 
action and the financial policy of the Federal Government, an 

reside over its administration. The people of the South and 

est elect Senators and Representatives to take care of free 
coinage of gold and silver, and when they come to Mange See 
and are subjected to the powerful influences and agencies of the 
gold power always present and in active operation in this Fed- 
eral city, poor human nature in some representatives is unable 
to withstand the temptations and resist the powerful machinery 
of the gold kings. ese representativesare not corrupt—they 
are perfectly honest in their action—it is the goodness of their 
hearts and the absence of backbone, which nature failed to sup- 
ply, and they are not responsible. Father, forgive them; they 
now not what they do.” I have no idea the people will be so 
tolerant and forbearing. 

This struggle for bimetallism on the basis of free coinage will 
never end by submission to the gold standard as long as ours is 
a free representative government. The faithful friends of free 
coinage may be cheated in platforms and misrepresented. They 
may be induced once to accept a platform which declares for the 
use of both gold and silver and the free coinage of both, without 
discriminating against either, but, being told by those whom 
they trusted that the pledge only means the use and coinage of 
both metals when manent agross to the amount and the ratio 
of the two metals, the free-coinage Democrats and Republicans 
will never again be misled and deceived by those who betray 
them in the pening emergency. [Applause in the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CULLOM in the chair). The 
Chair admonishes the occupants of the galleries that the rules 
of the Senate forbid manifestations of approval or disapproval. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, when ton way toa motion 
for an executive session on Saturday I was endeavoring to pre- 
sent some facts to show that there had been an unusual degree 
of prosperity in this country under the operations of the Sher- 
man law and other existing laws. I had read a numberof news- 
paper editorials and articles, as well as some circularsof brokers 
operating in New York City, to show the general condition of 
prosperity. I could read a large number more of the same 
character, but I do not desire to take up the time of the Senate 
with those matters. I shall confine myself to two trade circu- 
lars of leading firms of bankers and brokers in New York as te 
the condition of the country during the early part of the year 
1893. I read first the— 

WEEKLY REVIEW OF TRADE—DUN & CO.'S REPORT SHOWS ITTO BE FAIRUZ 
GOOD ALL AROUND—THE EXPORTS OF GOLD WILL NOT BE 8O LARGE FOR 
THE WEEK AS AT FIRST EXPECTED—ADVICES FROM MANY POINTS SHOW 
8 FAIRLY ACTIVE, ESPECIALLY AT KANSAS CITY—CLEARING-HOUSE 

New York, February 17. 

R. G. Dun & Co.'s weekly review of trade says: Exports of gold to-day wil 
not be 88.000, 000 as at one time P but probably no more than $2,000,000, 
and the Treasury reserve, over $109,000,000 has not n diminished. More- 
over, quite a large poroase of securities on foreign account is repo 


rted, 
which would cancel heavy adverse merchandise balances. and to that extent 
prevent gold shipments. 


I wish to call especial attention to this statement: 
Distribution of dry goods at Boston is large. Sole leather has risen 1 to2 


cents, and u is strong and hides are firm. Woolissteady. At Philadel- 
phia wool are working full time and Western purchases are large, es- 
pecially of and money in better demand. At Pittsburg a better 
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by tion. The hard 
trade at Cincinnati is good, and the shirt trade 
usiness Busi- 


a 
Trade at Milwaukee is improving, and at St. Paul shows a slig 
At Omaha 


At Kansas City trade is satisfactory, with goodrecetptsof and liberal 
of cattle. Business at St. Louis is better and money is e At Denver 
trade is fair. At most Southern points business shows some improvements 
though the movement of cotton is small soo pena somewhat lower. Spec- 
ulative markets have been comparatively quiet in view of monetary uncer- 
taintiesand somewhat weaker except that oil has risen 4} cents and lard 
nearly one-half cent. Wheat is one-half cent lower with receipts of 1,600,000 
bushels at the West in four days; corn is 1} cents lower and cotton one- 
eighth of a cent lower, th: e receipts continue small, Oats and coffee 
are each one-fourth of a cent lower. In stocks the market has been some- 
what depressed by . about bond issues. 
The woolen works are busy, and sales of wool at the chief markets show a 
nof2#percent. Trade in dress goods is excellent in every department, 
knit goods strong, andin carpets as well, but cottons are a little active. 
An unprecedented demand is seen for copper in electrical work, but tin is 
lower. The coal market is as sloppy as the weather has been. In the iron 
trade no distinct improvement is seen; for while business is l prices are 
entirely by intense competition, Rails are an exception, for 
75.000 tons have been sold without reported in price, and structural 
works are well employed, though at very low pr e3; but the demand for 
plates is not 9 to the capacity of the works and the bar iron is quite weak. 
financial outlook depends 


The 00) ly upon the fact that.exports of the 
eee products in January were 829, s 
ports at 


maller than last year, while 
at New York alone were 7,000, larger than last year, which m- 


dicates a considerable excess of imports for the month and explains the 

— a) ow of gold. In February thus far exports from New York have 

ut little below last year's, though at cotton ports very much smaller. 

and meanwhile imports show an enormous increase, over 30 per cent. But 

who dread disaster may well remember the rule that a panic that is 

never comes. 

ə business failures occurring throughout the country during the past 

seven days number 233, as compared with totals of 266 last week. For the 
corresponding week of last year the figures were 299; 


OUR SECURITIES ABROAD AND OUR EXPORTS. 

Mr. President, there are two things in this report to which I 
wish to call the especial attention of the Senate. The first is 
that we were then selling securities in the European markets. 

Mr. PLATT. What date was that? 

Mr. TELLER. That circular was dated on the 17th of Febru- 
ary. Up to that time the supposed fright in Europe over our 
inability to pay our debts according to our contract does not 
seem to have amounted to much. Secondly, I desire to call at- 
tention to the fact that ourexports were 829, 000, 000 smaller than 
they were last year, while our imports were $17,000,000 larger 
than last year, which indicates a considerable excess of imports 
for the month and explains the heavy outflow of gold. Up to 
that time very few ir a had assumed that the outflow of gold 
was the result of a distrust of our currency. 

WHAT MR. CLEWS THOUGHT IN APRIL. 

I have one other circular, and when I shall have read that I 
shall not weary the Senate with any more on this particular 
kind of matter. I will now read the circular of Henry Clews, 
dated April 25, 1893. 

I wish to say, before I forget it, that the circular which I read 
of the 17th of February was published several days after we had 
voted in the Senate not to o up the 3 repeal of the 
Sherman act, so that it can not be said that there was any hope 
at that time that the act would be repealed, because by a vote 
which was nearly two to one the Senate declared that they would 
not take up the bill, and I believe the House of Representatives 
never gave enough consideration to it to have a bill reported 
from the committee on that subject. So the circular of Dun & 
Co. of the 17th of February was written, I think, at least eight 
_or ten days after that vote, and the circular of Henry Clews & 
Co. is dated April 25, 1893. 


HENRY CLEWS HEARD FROM—EXTRACTS FROM THE GRBAT FINANCIER’S RE- 
CENT CIRCULAR TO CUSTOMERS ON THE PRESENT FINANCIAL SITUATION AT 
HOME AND ABROAD. 

APRIL 25, 1893. 
highest credit nations of Europe are England and France. They 
have never issued 8 obligations bearing less than 3 per cent 
England, however, about three years ago reduced the rate on a 
part of her consols to 23 per cent 

Iam inclined to think that it was considerably earlier than 
three years ago when that was done. I should say that it was 

five years, according to my recollection— 

which now appears to me to have been an unfortunate thing, for the reason 

that thousands of English families have been accustomed to gauge their ex- 

penses for generations past on the 3 per cent Income derived from their in- 
vestment in consols.. One generation after another has inherited the invest- 
ment, also the loyalty and confidence in the financial security of the nation, 
and, contented with what they produced, the investments had gone on for 

centuries without being cha: until interest rate was cut down to 2}. 

The} per centlessincome meanta great deal to those who had built up the: 

expenseson a basis of g per cent; it brought them into debt for the difference. 

Discontentment followed, and desperation resulted in their being compelled 

to sell out their holdings of 21 consols and seek other more remunerative in- 

vestments, and thespeculative furore of 1800. 91 in England was based thereon, 


There seems to be an error in this circular as to the specula- 
tive furore in England. It was a little earlier than the time 
named, I think. 


The wild eee in England was started by this class of invest- 
ors, who all made a for the first scheme offered to the public, which was 
the 4 The success of it was so overwhelm- 
ulation for all kinds of schemes, which 
followed one after another. American breweries also entered into the race, 
and were floated successfully; the Argen 
were secured, to out the effect of which finally caused the Barings’s 
failure, and Co, — collapse followed. This did much to bring ahout the 
resent United States Government gold depletion by causing the return of 
erican securities, which this country had to take back and pay for in 
gold, thereby depleting our Government gold surplus. 


I have seen somewhere a statement, which I can not verify nor 
can I put my hand on it, that immediately after the failure of 
the Baring Brothers we received $230,000,000 of our securities 
very promptly from Great Britain. Nobody at that time sug- 
gested that they were sent here because of adoubt of our ability 
to pay, but it was generally understood that it was because of 
the strengency of money in Europe. 


I venture to affirm that the Barings’s failure would not have taken place 
had it not been for the reduction of consols to 2) per cent, for that was thoin- 
centive for thousands of previously contented people to change their consols 
for more remunerative investments, and hence made these same people des- 
perate speculators. They were subscribers to the Guinness’ Stout venture, 
and other schemes which followed, and which, in the end, wrecked almost all 
of them, including the Barings themselves. 

Everything that has gone wrong on this side since that memorable failure 
of the B gs has been charged to the Sherman silver law, especially 
the return of our securities and the large shipments of gold. Th 
is far from being well founded on the facts in the case. The Sherman law 
certainly did not have anything to do with the Barings's disaster; it was that 
catastrope which sent ourstocks and bonds back, for money had to be raised 
in England by the holders of these properties, because they were about the 
only ones that could find a ready market, ‘The silver law did not enter into 
the question; it was simply a matter of raising money. These people had 
Argentine, Brazilian, Turkish, Spanish, Russian, E , and numerous 
other securities of like cha. acter, but they were unsalable, so there was no 
alternative but to sell their American sto and bonds, because they could 
do so; therefore, the gold that has gone away to pay for them was not, as 
charged, because of the Sherman silver law and the fear of its future con- 
sequences, 


Mr. FRYE. Is that still from the circular of Henry Clews? 
Mr. TELLER. Itis. The circular continues: 


No one will say that the Sherman silver law had anything to do with the 
Panama swindle and scandal, which camo so near creating a revolution in 
France. The fear of this caused the French people to draw their money 
from the banking institutions and hoard it, the Bank of France teing com- 
pelled thereby to recuperate her gold reserve by buying gold from America, 
and drawing vast sums from us in consequence. ho can bly charge 
that the Sherman silver law entered into or was the ve on the part 
of Austria for selling her 4 cent bonds and with the avails buying our 
gon at a premium, and in that way taking it from us as so much merchan- 

to be bought by weight at so much per ounce? 

Having given the causes above for our gold shipments, namely, the natu- 
ral sequence and after effects of the failure panic, the threatened 
revolution in France growing out of the Panama scandal, and last, but not 
least, the Austrian scheme for placing that nation on a gold basis, I unhesi- 
8 assert that these were legitimate and substantial reasons to AIAN 
to the ieee of the yellow metal, and not the Sherman silver law, w. 
everybody seems to want to kick like the historical dog in the ditch. 
Now, instead of 3 the blame at the doors of the Sherman law, as ev- 
erybody does, because it is fashionable to do so, for one I take even 
though I do stand alone, against that very poea false assumption, and I 
do not hesitate to affirm that the Sherman law did not enter into the calcu» 
lations in London returning our securities, in the conditions which com- 
CCC in the same thing being done 
910 the Austrian Government; but I do state, without the fear of contradic- 

on, that had it not been for the Sherman silver law this country would not 
have sustained itself through the recent trying ordeal of gold ents, 
The gold would have gone to Austria and France anyway, even had the Sher- 
man law not been in existence. What, then, are the actual factsin the case? 
Whensummed up, they are these: 

The Sherman silver law, as a matter of fact, has done excellent service, 
without which an immense number of ban institutions in this country, 
railroad companies. as well as merchants, would have long before this come 
to grief, causing general financial and widespread disaster; in other words, 
the credit is due to the Sherman silver law for not only carrying this coun- 
try through, but of really carrying å, France, and Austria at the same 
time: for, through the new money created by the sanction of the 1800 silver 
law, it has made it possible for this country to sustain itself and at the same 
time to send the gold to foreign countries and carry through also. 
Thecredit, therefore, is due tothe Sherman silver law for having carr 
the world through great financial vicissitudes during the period dating from 
the Baring failure up to date. Notwithstanding, however, that the Sher- 
man silver law has done so much for us as a nation, as I have very justly 
and fairly pointed out, I am now of the 5 that it would be le; 
lation to repeal the sald law, for we now have enough of that kindof money 
in circulation. 

è s * $ 0 * $ 


Mr. Clews has been since that time at least an ardent advocate 
of repeal. It was Mr. Clews who said in the early part of the 
season that if the President of the United States failed to call 
Congress together by the Ist of September the principal argu- 
ment for the repeal of the Sherman law would be gone, for good 
times would by that date have returned. 

WHY THE PANIC CONTINUED. 

I assert here, and I believe it can be demonstrated, that if it 
had not been for the preconcerted effort made in the great money 
center of this country to prevent it the Ist of September would 
have seen better times in the finances of this country than we 
are seeing to-day; and it is admitied now by all the great finan- 
cial authorities in New York that the panic is over. They held 
the c on because they wanted to compel the abandonment of 
the Sherman law and the issue of gold bonds. When I came here 
to attend this session I met one day in the street a gentleman of 
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national reputation, and having some feeling and interestin this 
matter, I said tohim: When will this o be over?“ He said: 
„When the men who called it on call it off. The bankers of 
New York called it on, and when they get ready to call it off it 
will come off.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Was he a banker? 

Mr. TELLER. He was nota banker, or I suppose he would 
have been on the other side. 

Mr. President, I charged the other day that the bankers of 
New York City and the great corporations of New York, the 
boards of trade, and chambers of commerce in this country had 
brought about this state of affairs, not, as I said, intending the 
trouble to go to the extreme it has gone; not probably intending 
to disturb the country and its business relations as they have 
been disturbed, but for the purpose of creating an impression 
among the people—or, as Lincoln used to say, the plain people 
of the country—that there was danger that the Government of 
the United States would not be able to maintain its high stand- 
ing financially. They probably intended simply to create a furore 
and when the furore had reached a certain point for the repe 
of the Sherman act, to force the President, if they could, to call 
Congress in session early, for all these great agencies were in- 
sisting in the early part of the season that the President must 
call the Senate and House of Representatives together. 

I do not believe there is a metropolitan paper eastof the Alle- 
ghanies which did not join in the cry that Congress must be con- 
vened to deal with the financial question; and it would be sense- 
less for them to keep up that cry if they could not make the peo- 
ple believe there was some special necessity for doing so. 

REASONS FOR THE PANIC. 


Mr. President, before I get through I propose to refer in a 
hurried manner to some of the reasons which brought about the 
panic. In the first place, a condition of affairs was brought about 
which seemed to justify business men in being somewhat chary 
and careful about their investments. 

I will not pretend that there was not some distrustin business 
circles, not only in this country, but all over the world. I will in- 
sist that there was less in the United States than in England. It 
was less in the United States than it was in Germany. Indeed, I 
appeal to the financial papers of the world for the truth of the 
statement that there was no such favorable financial condition in 
Europe during the last yearas there was in this country. There 
were hard times, falling prices, money stringencies, and failures 
in almost every portion of the world outside of this country. 

When the President called Congress together, which wasabout 
thirty days before we met, the financial condition of the country 
was not atallfavorable. Diditgrowany better? Itgrew worse 
from the very hour that he issued his proclamation for aspecial 
session of Congress; and the financial ponore and the money 
articles in all the metropolitan journals sustain me in that 
assertion. If any Senator is disposed to dispute the statement, 
he will have abundance of time and opportunity to go to the filesof 
those papers and see whether or not the statement is true. 
Stocks fell. Prices of everything went down, and continued to 
go down. The panic was one of the most senseless which per- 

aps we have ever had, if panic it may be called. 


THE EBB AND FLOW OF GOLD. 


The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] asked me 
the other day whether the Sherman law did not send out the 
gold, and if the exportation of the gold did not bring on the 

anic what did bring it on? We lost from the Ist of January, 
1803. to the Ist of June, $61,000,000 in exports of gold. As Isaid 
Saturday, we had in 1891 an export of gold in four months that 
was $12,000,000 greater, and that, too, withoutany disturbanceor 
distrust in financial circles. The people were nowhere disturbed 
about the amount of gold that went out. I admit that there 
was some uneasiness as to when it would stop, and that the con- 
tinued assertion made by the great papers, and by the banks, 
and the officials of the Government joining with them, might 
have and doubtless did cause some timid people to express fear 
as to what might be the effect of a continued outflow. It may 
have caused some uneasiness as to how long it would continue. 

Yet for years, year in and year out, since 1888 at least, there 
has always been at thatseason of the year anexport of gold much 
larger than the import; and eventually, later in the season, the 
imports have brought gold in, so if we did not recover entirely 
all that we had exported we recovered so large an amount that 
the difference scarcely made any impression on our stock of gold. 

I saw in the month of June a letter from one of the most dis- 
tinguished capitalists and financial authorities in the world, 
written from Europe. I regret that I am not allowed to use his 
name, as it was a private letter. He stated that in his opinion, 
by midsummer the exports of gold to Europe would cease and 

e imports to the United States would commence. I believe 
that view was shared by a great many men who have studied the 


financial condition of this country. I know this e e was pre- 
dicted by a great many men whose 8 is entitled to weight 
as authority upon the subject. d sure enough, the change 
came. . 

Mr. GEORGE. What was the date of the letter? 

Mr. TELLER. The letter was written some time earlier than 
June. If Iam not mistaken, since the Ist of July (there baing a 
small balance in June against us) we have received from Europe 
at least 350,000,000, and I think one authority makes the amount 
$53,000,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. Fifty-four million dollars. 

Mr. TELLER. Fifty-four million dollars, the Senator from 
Towa who sits infrontof me says. It is hard to keep up with 
the amount because every day it is still coming. We have re- 
ceived $54,000,000 of gold imports since the Ist of July. The tide 
commenced turning some time in June, though the net export 
in June was very trifling. Ihave not the exact figures before me. 

Mr. GEORGE. It was a little over $2,000,000. 

Mr. TELLER. It was a little over $2,000,000, the Senator 
from Mississippi says. I knew the amount was small, that it 
was somewhere in that neighborhood. Since that time, with 
this law in effect, with all the evil consequences that flow from 
it by its continual use and retention upon the statute books, 
gold has come to us at a rate of which I can not speak positively 
because I have not looked at the figures minutely, but I do not 
believe that in any other two months we ever had as much net 
gold come to the United States. Certainly we never had more 
than thatamount. Gold went out as Henry Clews said, when 
we were dropping down in our exports. When we wereincreas- 
ing our imports, when we had nothing to pay those imports 
with yea‘ gold, why should we not have sent out our gold? 
72 5 could regret that we sent it out when we sent it to pay our 

ebts? 

BETTER OFF IN OUR GOLD SUPPLY THAN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

I wish to show that the condition of affairs in Europe is not as 
good as it has been claimed. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] has asked me (which is a pertinent inquiry, and one which 
I had forgotten to refer to), how much gold we have coined since 
the Ist of January, 1893. The Senator from Connecticut, per- 
haps ten on ago, handed me a statement of the amount of gold 
coinage, if the Senator recollects the exact amount I wish 
he would state it. 

Mr. PLATT. I think about 316,000,000. 

Mr. TELLER. Sixteen million dollars and something over. 
So it may be seen that we have not lost any gold in this country 
since the Ist of January, 1893. But suppose we had? Suppose 
we had lost $100,000,000 of gold? We have done business in this 
country with a good deal less gold than we would then have had, 
and we have done it very successfully and vay rofitably to our 
8 When the Bland act was passed we id not have $200,- 

,000 of gold in this country, although I believe the Treasu 
estimates were $235,000,000. We were getting along pretty we 
when we had $400,000,000, and if the Treasury reports are cor- 
rect we now have more than $600,000,000. 

How much gold has Great Britain, whois dictating to us this leg- 
islation? The Treasury Department says that Great Britain has 
$550,000,000. I challenged that statement the other day. I say 
there is no reason to suppose that Great Britain has within $100,- 
000,000 of that amount. Some of the best European authorities 
declare that she has not over3350,000,000, Ofcourse the amount 
fluctuates. Nobody can tell how much she has. It is more diffl- 
cult to determine how much gold England has than it is to de- 
termine the amount we have in this country. 

Of course you can go to the Mint reports, but they are of no 
value to determine how much gold there is in the country. The 
London Statist, which I have on my table and which came to 
me yesterday, states on tha authority of a letter from Paris that 
there are in the Bank of France £15,000,000 of American gold 
coin—nearly $75,000,000. So if you attempt to determine how 
much gold a country has by what the country has minted you 
must find out how much has been exported, how much has gone 
out in the pockets of the people who go abroad, how much has 
gone out in other ways; but unless it goes in large sums like it 
went from New York last spring and in 1891 it is utterly impos- 
sible to say how much goes, and itis equally 5 8 to say 
how much comes. 

I believe that we need not produce any more evidence as to the 
prosperity of this country up, I will say, to the Ist of May. The 
circular of Mr. Clews that I read was dated the 25th of April. 
Up to that time, and even longer, it must be admitted that this 
country was in a normal condition. 

THE CHANGE IN THE MANUFACTURES. 

Before I go to another point I wish to state that the great 
MAOTA establishments of the East furnish a pretty good 
evidence of what the business of the country is. When they are 


receiving—as it was stated by the extracts from the New York 
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Tribune that I read Saturday they were—demands and orders; 
when all hands are running, not on short time, but on full time, 
it indicates a degree of prosperity in the country, because it 
indicates that the Fore are prepared to buy. 

In January middling cotton was worth 9,4 cents. Let us ex- 
amine the prices of cloths. I have not gone into an examination 
ofall the different kinds and qualities, because that would take 
too much time. I have selected that which every one would 
recognize—print cloths, cheap calico, that everybody Li 14 6 
Print cloths were worth 4 cents. In February cotton had fallen 
to 9 cents and print cloths remained at the same price as before. 
In March, cotton had fallen to 8}j cents and print cloths re- 
mained at the same price, showing that the ability of the people 
to buy at a good price continued up to the Ist of March. By 
August 1 cotton had fallen to 7; cents, and print cloths had 
fallen to A cents. I will cite any Senator who chooses to look 
atit to the authority where he can find these statements. 

Mr. GEORGE. Starting with what? 

Mr. TELLER. Starting with 4 cents in January, by August 
1 the price had fallen to2? cents. 

Mr. FRYE. ‘That is the lowest it ever reached, is it not? 

Mr. TELLER. I think that is the lowest it has ever been. A 
year ago, the Ist of July, 1892, the Providence and Fall River 
manufacturing companies, of which there is a large number, 
were 55 or I may say entirely, destitute of this class of 

oods. The Fall River manufacturers had 4,000 pieces, and the 
vidence manufacturers had none. On the Ist of June of this 
year they had 167,000 pieces. August 25 they had a total stock 
of 653, ieces. This shows that people ceased to buy, and 
they 25 to buy when they had been Sigh ire with the idea 
that there was a great disaster of some d coming to this 
country. Thenevery man put his money in his pocketand kept 
it there. I had occasion, when I addressed tho Senate some ten 
days ago,to speak of that. They were as able to buy inJuly and 
August as they were in May. The price had fallen, but che:p 
oods offered no temptation to them to part with their money. 
etwe are asked to believe that the whole difficulty arises from 
the fact that they believed this money would cease to be good 
money in afew months, and that they would lose on the money 
they were holding; hence the want of confidence. 

A number of these mills shut down. Their closing was due 
simply to a lack of orders. They did not shut down because 
they could not get money to pay their men, butbecause the con- 
dition of the country was such that the people declined to buy; 
not because they were afraid of their money, but because they 
preferred not to exchange it for goods. There is no reason to 
suppose that the American people had grown so poor that 3-cent 

ico or A-cent calico was beyond their ability to buy. It was 
because they thought some great disaster was impending and 
might overtake the country, and they held the money in their 
pockets, and that, too, this “worthless and distrusted money.” 

Ihave astatement of the dividends of thirty-three manufactur- 
ing com es in New England. I have also a statement of the 
dividends of the same companies for the year 1891 and for the 
year 1892. These dividends were paid some time in the latter 

tof the year; Ido not remember exactly when. The divi- 
Senas of these thirty-three companies in 1891 were 5.93 pr 
cent. That is the average., In 1892 their dividends were 8.63 
per cent. Their capital is $20,000,000 and upwards, less than 
$21,000,000, and the dividends that miey are in 1892 were $1,768,- 
570; that is, $550,000 more than they paid in the previous year. 
Yet I am told that the Sherman law had progi the country to 
such a state of poverty and disaster that we should be called in 
the heat of summer to come here to destroy it and eradicate it 
from laws of the United States. 

HOW BAD LEGISLATION HAS PLAYED A PART IN CAUSING THE PRESENT 
FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

Ihave repeatedly made the statement that the financial affairs 
of Europe are unsatisfactory. I believe itis a pretty well es- 
tablished rule that a man does not need to prove that which is 
notdisputed. Idonotsuppose vg baal will contradict the state- 
ment that since the trouble that began in the fall of 1890, with 
the failure of the Baring Brothers, there has been no financial 
prosperity in Europe. me day before we get through with 
this debate, but not now, I shall direct the attention of the Senate 
to the primary cause which brought about not simply the failure 
of the Baring Brothers, but brought about the deplorable condi- 
tion existing in all the great cities of Europe and in fact in all 
the civilized countries of the earth. I think I can trace it from 
the misconduct of legislative bodies, and I think I can demon- 
strate the truth of what the great political economist, Say, said, 
that the human race has suffered more by vicious legislation 
than it ever suffered from wars and famines and floods. I shall 
not attempt it now. 

FINANCES ABROAD, 

I now read from the London 8 a conservative paper, 

hostile to our institutions in everything, hostile to everything 


that brings pee tous. It is English in the strongest pos- 
sible sense, but of I have no complaint. I hold that the 
people who live in a country owe loyalty to it and not to another; 
and when I find an Englishman resorting to every means possi- 
ble to bring prosperity to England and money to her coffers I 
have no complaint to make; it is human nature; it is right and 
proper. So, when I say this paper attacks i that is 
not in England's interest, I do not bring it at all as an accusa- 
tion against the paper. 

This number is dated April 2, 1892. I have taken this paper 
for a good many years, and I think I can show the same condi- 
tion of facts since the failure of the Baring Brothers in pretty 
nearly, if not quite, every number. If any Senator is curious to 
look at the warket reports and the condition of the finances of 
Europe he will find this publication in the room of the Commit- 
teeon Finance. This is what the London Economist said April 


2, 1892: 
THE DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES. 

There has been no cessation of the downward movement in commercial 
market quotations during the past quarter. That downward movement, 
speaking generally, of course, has now continued for eighteen morths, de- 

ving its initial impetus from the succession of shocks to trade which o0- 
curred in the latter part of 1890, such as the sudden restriction in the varie 
Piate demand for our commodities, and the temporary clos of the Uni 
States market against certain of our wares, after shipmentthither, at 1 
enhanced by the great demand, had been artificially stimulated by t car 
ppan of the new tariff rates. Such causes as these threw trade gene 

nto a state of dullness, from which it has never recovered; indeed other 
influences, such as labor troubles and overproduction of certain materials 
in face of the limited demand, have come Into play, and have had the effect 
of increasing the dullness and of further depressing prices. 

Then follows a list of the prices and the fall. Ishall not un- 
dertake to go over that. 

Depression has characterized the iron trade throughout the quarter, and 
characterizes it now, both as regards the crude ant 
terial, and the low ebb matters have reached is indicated by the two or three 
failures recently announced. Tin and lead have both declined, and the co 
per market, if left to the natural laws ot supply and demand, would probab: 
also have given way. 

I read this to show the condition of Europe as compared with 
the time I have been showing the condition in this country. I 
wish to put by the side of our prosperity the condition of Europe. 
I have another authority as to a later period. The London 
Economist, from which I have been reading, continues: 

Tin and lead have both declined, and the co r market, if left to the 
natural laws of supply and demand, would probably also have given way. 
Until the end of February the quotation moved steadily downward, but 
since then the dissemination of rumors as to an attempted restriction of the 
output has been successful in raising the price. 


That refers to copper Then follows a list of Scotch Bi $ 
Cleveland bars, steel rails, etc., with their prices and the fall: 


The same general fall in prices as has permeated the metal trades d 
the t quarter has affected the principal textile trades. The severity o 
the decline in raw cotton—naturally accompanied bya fall, though relatively 
less marked in the manufactured articles—has caused much comment. The 
American crop was enormous, and whilst our consumption of raw cotton 
during the past quarter was about 13 per cent less than in the first quarter 
of last year, our stock is now 50 per cent greater. 

The use of 13 per cent less cotton in the manufactures of Great 
Britain tells the tale that no editorial can tell. That indicates 
that the English could not sell their stock, and this failure has 
brought trouble and disaster to them. 


The prices of the cipal food stuffs show less decline than those of 
other commodities, a mone wheat, m spite of the failure of the Euro 
crops, is lower than this time last year, thanks to the abundance of the 
American harvest. 

Then follows the price quotations. 

Thus in all classes— 

I do not read all the article. s 

Thus in all classes of commodities the decline in prices continues, ba: 
witness to the general dullness of trade and showing that there are yet ve! 
few signs of awakening life. And evidence of the same nature is afforded b 
the goods tratiic, returns of our railways during the past quarter, which have 
fallen away, although by less than 1 per cent; by the returns of the bankers’ 
clearing, the amount of which has been 10] percent less than the first quarter 
of 1891, and by the fact that in the first two months of the year our export 
trade showed a falling off of 4} per cent. 

Mr. President, when that was written there had been no great 
disasters in financial affairs in Australia. That was written be- 
fore the great collapse of some of those building associations that 
disturbed the finances of England. Since that time England has 
suffered a loss in her Australian colony, which is estimated va- 
riously at from two to four hundred million dollars, The Sena- 
tor from Nevada[Mr. JONES] 8 to me that the bank failures 
amounted to more than that. That is a fact; but just how much 
was lost by the bank failures is a matter of conjecture. 

I do not believe that I need detain the Senate with any further 
evidence to show that the affairs of Europe were not in as good 
condition as ours were here, because when I show what wat the 
condition in England I show practically what the condition was 
all over Europe. If any Senator hus the curiosity to take the 
Berlin market reports, the Vienna market reports, and the Paris 
market reports, which are always shown in every issue of this 
paper, he will find that the condition which existed in England 
existed in Germany, in Austria, and to some extent even in 
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France, but to a less extent in France thanin either of the other 
two countries. i 

The Senator who sits in front of me, who was a member of the 
Brussels conference [Mr. ALLISON], will bear me out when I sa; 
that with one universal voice in that conference it was admitte 
that the financial condition of Europe was entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. Ido not believe there was a single speaker before that 
conference who did not deplore the unfortunate financial condi- 
tion of the world. We were then in better condition, I repeat, 
than any other portion of the world, and we should be in just as 
good condition to-day as we were then had things remained nor- 
mal, as they should have remained. 


NEW YORK STOCKS, 


I wish to say afew words about the stock operations in the 
city of New York. In the early part of the season, when stocks 
began to fall, as they did somewhat rapidly, the New York 
Herald published a statement of depreciation in stocks. It first 
placed the amount at $500,000,000, then $600,000,000, and finally 

ot it up to $700,000,000, as the depreciation of stocks or destruc- 
ee as it said, of values occasioned by the Sherman law. 

Ishall not go into details and will not mention stocks which have 
fallen, except those with which Senators are familiar. I think 
I have sufficient knowledge of a large number of stocks in the 
country to express an honest opinion as to their value. I think 
a great many stocks on the market of New York to-day are sell- 
ing for more than they are worth, and more than will justify 
any sound business man in purchasing them at the present fig- 
ures. Whatare these stocks? In the first place, there was the 
Erie; then there was the Northern Pacific. 

Not long ago Northern Pacific stock sold at70. Itis said that 
all the great holders connected with it unloaded when it was at 
that figure. Then it went to 17. There is an indebtedness I 
suppose of two hundred and fifty odd millions on that great cor- 

ration. Seventy-five million dollars of this debt is owned in 
Bornes a great amount of it is owned in Holland; some of it 
is held in England. Do you not think when a great corporation 
like that collapses and is left with a debt so great that its most 
enthusiastic friends can not hope that it will ever pay, that our 
finances will be disturbed in this country as well as in Europe by 
such a failure? 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] suggests to me 
that Northern Pacific securities were coming home to this coun- 
try before the passage of the Sherman law. So they were. But 
when I say seventy-five millions were held in Germany [ mean 
seventy-five millions were left in that conntry.. The statement 
made in these financial papers is that when the breakdown came 
Germany held $75,000,000 worth of bonds, and nobody knows 
how much of the bonds and stock Holland, England, and France 
held. 

Such a failure is enough to cause a distrust of American rail- 
road securities. y 

Take Erie. I do not know how much thatcompany isstocked 
for, nor how much is its indebtedness, but it is very great. No- 
body pretends, I suppose, that Erie will ever pay out. 

Take the Reding, Does anybody suppose that the price of 
Reading stocks and bonds will be for a long time to come where 
they formerly were? Does any intelligent man believe that 
either of those three great corporationsissolventatall? Does not 
everybody know that they areinsolvent? Allauthorities on the 
subject, 1 now pronounce them practically insolvent, and 
they must be reorganized by cutting down the amount of their 
bonds and stock before they can pay either interest or dividends. 

Did these disturbances come from the Sherman law? They 
came from the misconduct of the officials. I do not mean to say 
criminal misconduct, but I say that the officials did not deal fairl 
with their investors. They urged them into investments whic 
would not pay. And there are other railroad companies in this 
country in the same condition. The three I haye named are in 
acknowledged and pronounced bankruptcy, and therefore I feel 
at liberty to speak of them. 

Take what are called the industrial stocks, which cost the 
original incorporators four or five million dollars, and in one 
case the company’s capitalization has been increased to $20,000,- 
000. Ishall not name them, because these companies are not in 
the hands of receivers and I do not think I care to specify, for 
somebody might say that I had some adverse pur in doing 
so. Take one corporation that I might name. The property 
put in was considered worth six or seven million dollars, and it 
came out with $25,000,000 of stock, which I believe hassince been 
„ Does anybody wonder that this class of stocks broke 

own? 

This was the case with the Cordage trust, which went into 
the hands of a receiver, and various others. The good stocks of 
this country, with rare exceptions, maintain themselves almost 
at par, ana many of them have maintained themselves away 


above par, even during all this crisis. It is said that the stock 
of the trunk lines of this country did not fall more than 9 per 
cent, while the industrials and the speculative stocks fell on an 
average of from 50 to 80 per cent. 

Mr. President, it behooves us when we come here to legislate 
upon this subject to find the root of the evil, and, if it is within 
our power to remedy the evil, to do so. -I do not claim that we 
can touch the question of dealing in stocks in New York; I do 
not believe we can do it, although the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. WASHBURN], who sits in front of me, seems to believe so, 
judging from the bill he had here during last Congress. That 

one of the evils which we must allow to exist: but we need not 
shut our eyes to the fact that proceedings in New York at the 
stock exchange have much to do with creating good or bad times. 
When it is of interest to a great number of capitalists to put up 
prices, they put them up; when it is to their interest to put 

rices down, they put them down. Thus they handle the mar- 

et, and thus they fix values in this 8 77 
pac every great paper of New York you will find something like 
8: 


WHAT WAS DONE IN STOCKS. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 23—p. m. 

Speculation was oppressed to-day by a vague fear of impending disaster. 
It was not known what direction this eee take, and in consequence of the 
uncertainty the stock market was brought to a complete stand. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that the general movement of prices was downward, 
and that in the last few minutes there should bea concerted attempt to- 
ward a 8 Industrial stocks were not only the most active, but also the 
weakest. Chicago Gas was foremost in every respect, and in spite of a rally 
of} per cent it suffered a l loss of over 2 per cent. General Electric, 
Distilling and Cattle Feeding and Cotton Oil lost about 1 per cent, but the 
movement was not confined to this group. Excepting St. Paul, the Gra 
stocks were not strong. and with illustrious examples in the Gould, Vander- 
bit, and anthracite coal stocks they ended with fractional losses. The 
stocks that have an international market were not weaker than those which 
are not known abroad. The Northern Pacific stocks were dull and practi- 
cally unchanged, but the bonds declined easily 2 to 3 per cent on the an- 
nouncement that the receivers would apply to the courts for permission to 
issue a few millions of receivers’ certificates. 

It was said officially that this action was essential to the protection of the 
property, but the same authority denied, within a few hours of the receiver- 
ship, and in the most equivocal and emphatic terms“ that the company 
was in danger of serious embarrassment. One statement is worth proba- 
bly as much as the other, and there is no proof that the P edhe apeina issue of 
receivers’ certificates is not needed for the operation of the railroad. -The 
uncertainty is one of the advantages of haying at the head of the receivers 
one of the officers under whose administration the company has come to 
grief. Holders of the bonds appear to be willing to part with them even 
at the low figures, and in the circumstances their discretion, if shown late 
in the day, is still 5 commendation. It is possible that the selling 
of Northern Pacific bonds was not on account of loans, but a mere liquida- 
tion by the North American Company. 

Financial conditions were not materially changed. Rates for mo: 
showed a hardening tendency, and for that reason exchange on London ani 
the Continent was lower. The premium on gold was not greatly reduced, 
and. if the Bankof England offers no fresh objections, further imports may 
be made. The action of Congress is admitted on every hand to be the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the present silver law. 


A few days later I find the following in the same newspaper: 
WHAT WAS DONE IN STOCKS. 
FRIDAY, August 25—-p. m, 

The weekly bank statement to-morrow must show large gains in cashand 
reserve or pees expectation will be disappointed. There is really no 
reason why it should not be a good showing. The Treasury has been pay- 
ing out money on a large scale, and the importations of gold are begin- 
ning to have their naturalinfluence, The premium onc has disap- 

ared, and consequently rates of exchange in Europe were lower. There 

no limit to the amount of ers which may be attracted in this direction, if 
a big price is paid for it. Ifthe Bank of England continues to hoard t 
metal supplies may be obtained from ce, and perhaps Austria would be 
willing to surrender a part of its accumulations. It is a simple question of 
rice, and the country which offers the best terms is sure to get the metal 
hat is the only medium of international exchange. It is expected that on 
Monday the United States will begin ut last to correct some of its financial 
mistakes, and that immediately a new era of prosperity will set in. Itis 
probable that a lot of securities not now marketable will have to be absorbed, | 
and foreign countries show no disposition to take them. Breadstuffs are 
wanted in Europe, but purchasers are careful in making prices, because 
they think lower ones may prevail. 

They are waiting before they buy for the repeal of the Sher- 

man law. 
_ WHAT EUROPE MIGHT BUY FROM US TO ITS CREDIT. 

Mr. President, I think I shall stop here a moment to say that 
it does seem to me that Europe might buy our breadstuffs, when 
our wheat in the city of New York has gone to 68 cents, and, as 
I understand, it is being sold in the wheat-growing regions ata 
rate at which itis utterly impossible for any farmer to profitably 
raiseit. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. By way of corroborating what the Senator from 
Colorado has just stated, and by way of showing another fact, I 
wish to state that I received this morning a letter froma friend, 
dated Lakota, N. Dak., from which I read this extract: 

Our farmers are bankrupt— 

This gentleman is a farmer— 


More than half the taxes levied against the real estate of our county is un- 
paid and delinquent. Our tax sales this coming December will certainly 
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embraco moro than one-half of the assessed farms of 2 rsp > renee 
F eat as ever grew anywhere, for 43 cents per 
bushel, and getting paid in the money, a sample of which I inclose. 

Here is a sample of the money that they are receiving. 


Five. 155.00. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., September 1, 1893. 
On Demand We Promise to Pay to Bearer 
FIVE DOLLARS 
8 urchased. This obligation is good only when countersigned by 
C. M. 8 treasurer, and is payable at the Swedish-American Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHERN ELEVATOR Co., 
No. 12001 By CHARLES A. PILLSBURY, President. 
0. ` 


Countersigned: C. M. Amsden, Treasurer, Minneapolis and Northern Ele- 
Vator Company. 


Mr. ALLISON. What is the date of the bill? 

Mr. PEFFER. The date of the bill is September 1, 1893, and 
the date of the letter is September 6, 1893. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not desire to detain the Senate, and yet 
I wish to pass through one phase of this discussion before I stop, 
I have read from the market report of August 25; I now read 
from the market report of August 31: 

ANOTHER BREAK IN WHISKY. i 
NEW YORK, August 31. 


W 
lentiful ey 
was the sudden break in Distilling and Cat 
lanche of stock. The price broke 3}. to 1 
to account for the drop. It was repo 
was in financial difficulties once more. and that a special meeting 
rectors had been called for Monday next to devise means to secure 
These rumors were subsequently denied, but the break hurt the whole mar- 
ket for a time. 

The market was affected 
had cain 
— ape the Committee on Weights 8 to introduce measures at 
will. It 


trom Chicago that the company 
ago e com 

of the di- 

funds. 


at an early day. 
while Union Pacific was strengthened by the formation of a syndicate toex- 

the company’s sinking-fund bo: ma to-morrow. Near the 
close there was a rally of } to 1}, and the market left off steady. 


HOW THE STOCKS ARE MANIPULATED. 

Mr. President, a financial condition which can be disturbed so 

easily as this appears to have been, it seems to me, can not be a 

very favorable and satisfactory one; but the truth is the people 

who are manipulating stocks must have some excuse when 

stocks do not go up as rapidly as they wish, or when they go 

down, and it is their interest to put them up. I will read from 

the issue of the New York Herald of September 7, the mar- 
ket report of September 6: 

WALL STREET, Wednesday, September 6—6 p. m. 
Foreign traders in Americans seem to attach some DOr totheearn- 


ings of railways as a measure of values, for St. Paul di the London 
market this morning and poses re cent lower here on cabled orders to 
sell, and subsequen' off another point. 


The total volume of d 
in oe — St. ish were oe 8 — : 

that the general was duller. ugar and cago Gas were carri u 
per cent in the early trade, and the general market, while rather feverish, 
was 1 until the late trade, when a — reaction occurred, 
wiping out the earl improvement and leaving the active issues lower than 


were last eve: A 
the Missouri Pacific earnings for 


Was not so large as yesterday's, and as the 
40,000 shares larger, it follows 


hile the early boom“ was in 

the fourth week of August were reported, showing a decrease of more 
30 cent, but the stock rose a full point when the figures came out. It 
gu nently reacted sharply. The appointment ot a receiver for the Evans- 
ville and Terre Haute, as elsewhere onicled, had little effect upon the 
market, for it was reported that the action was due to an inside“ fight and 
be rescinded. Evansville and Terre Haute fell to 63, but rallied 

y, and shows a net loss of only 3 for the ey. 

It was stated this morning that at least $00,000 and probably $1,000,000 of 
loan would be retired by the clearing house to-day. Some dis- 
a tment was therefore e: enced when it was learned that only $500,- 


Die ate te Rive kame naw ABIS DION. tees Tor sie f 
Tootering speculation. They argue, moreover, that the boom wili relax the 
pressure upon the Senate to pass the repeal bill. 

I desire particularly to call the attention of the Senate to that. 
They do not want the boom, as I stated. They want to postpone 
it until they shall secure the repeal; and when they have secured 
repeal it will not be long before they will be here demanding an 


issue of bonds. 
Moreover, the premium on currency ha disappeared and exports 


be- 
very Hane again at the moment, if foreigners were tempted by — 
4 sted 


addition to the certificates outstanding, com were still, 
Saturday below th 


to a refinx of gold to Europe would follow and distrust woul 
Fene $ r these reasons the leading bankers deprecate any 
boom just now, and are inclined to do what they can to discourage it. 
Time loans were called to-day and call money was bid up to 6 per cent. 


In the New York Sun of September 7, 1893, I find the follow- 


WEDNESDAY, September 6. 
The stock market to reflect to-day exhaustion of the bu power 
that has advanced almost without interruption during the last ten 
days or more. Theunfavorable railway returns for August have apparently 
— ror mine foreign operators, who bo tstock at the decline, tosecure some 
twenty 
Indicati 


fits. London was aseller of stocks to the extent of fifteen or 
ousand shares, and the greater part ofits sales were of St. Paul. 
that local operators who were equally fortu- 

have been tempted to realize upon a part of their 


The speculation was influenced a revival of reports current yesterday 
that a large amount—that is, se millions—of -house certificates 
would be retired a The street was evidently disappointed when it was 
announced that only „000 had been retired, and that this reduction had 
been partly offset by the issue of $235,000 new certificates to an uptown bank, 
ae the net reduction $205,000, and leaving the amount outstanding $38,- 


The most trustworthy information obtainable is that the banks, as a rule, 
do not intend to retire their certificates until definite action is taken by the 
Senate relative to the repeal of the Sherman silver law. Bank officials real- 
ize more keenly than any one else the uncertainties of legislation, and are 
fearful that if favorable action by the Senate is deferred much longer there 
will be a revival of the distrust which depressed the business of the country 
Carto the summer months. 

Besides, many of the banks realize that they will be drawn upon heavily 
incidental to the marketing of the cotton crop. They are advising their cor- 

ents in the South and in the Northwest that this year every dollar 
must be made to do more work than ever before; that is, the money sup; 
those sections must not be locked up in speculation in the staple crops, but 
used solely to facilitate the marketing of them. 

Adyices from Washington received 8 afternoon, that no special 
effort will be made to expedite business in Senate, tated a selling 
movement that in most cases wipedout aimost all of the early improvement 
and left a number of the leading stocks materially lower than yesterday. 

Mr. President, that is what the public are every day treated 
to in these reports. When the Senator from Nebraska „AL 
LEN] introduced a free-coinage amendment to the pending bill 
they declared that was the cause of a bad market; when the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. VOORHEES] declined 
to press his resolution for a meeting of the Senate at 11 o’clock, 
that was declared to be the cause. The real cause probably was 
that stated in the extract I read, that the banks thought a rise 
1 prices now would remove the pressure from the American 

nate. f 

I will give way for a motion to go into executive session, and 
will conclude when it is convenient for the Senate to hear me. 

Mr. VOORHEES. With the permission of the Senator from 
Colorado, I will move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me to say 


just a word? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. I thought the Senator was de- 
sirous of giving way. 

Mr. TELLER. I am; but I merely want to say that I shall not 


have an opportunity of going on in the morning. Two Senators, 
I think, have given notice of two speeches to-morrow. Is 
conclude my remarks whenever the Senate is prepared to hear 
me atsome other time. I have-reached a point where I can stop 
and take up another branch of the question on another day. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is what I supposed, and what in- 
duced the motion. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not wish the Senator to understand that 
Iam through; that is all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. Aftertwelve minutesspent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at5o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
September 12, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 

Executive nominations received by the Senate September 11, 1893. 

ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Charles H. J. Taylor, of Kansas, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Bolivia, vice 
Frederick J. Grant, resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Charles B. Aycock, of North Carolina, to be attorney of the 
United States for the eastern district of North Carolina, vice 
Charies A. Cook, to be removed. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 

James Butcher, of New Jersey, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the first district of New Jersey, to succeed Isaac Mof- 
fett, resigned. 

POST MASTERS. 

William B. Copeland, to be postmaster at Birming 
county of Jefferson and State of Alabama, in the place of 
L. Houston, removed. 


in the 
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James Mitchell, to be ter at Little Rock, in the county 


of Pulaski and State of Arkansas, in the place of Rollin A. Ea- 
gerton, removed. 

James Garrahan, to be postmaster at Aspen, in the county of 
Pitkin and State of Colorado, in the place of Moses Bradshaw, 
resigned. 

Harrison W. Clark, to be tmaster at Jacksonville, in the 
county of Duval and State of Florida, in the place of Patrick E. 
MeMurray, removed. 

John A. Dyson, to be postmaster at Washington, in the county 
of Wilkes and State of rgia, in the place of Susie T. Gatchell, 
removed. 


James O'Farrell, to be postmaster at Athens, in the county of 
ie and State of Georgia, in the place of Madison Davis, re- 
moved. 

Mulford M. Pepper, to be postmaster at Rome, in the county 
of Floyd and State of Georgia, in the place of Zachariah B. Har- 
grove, resigned. 

William Redd, jr., to be postmaster at Columbus, in the count; 
of Muscogee and State of Georgia, in the place of Thomas J. 


Watt, removed. 

David C. Lisle, to be tmaster at Winchester, in the county 
of Clark and State of Kentucky, in the place of Kensey J. Hamp- 
ton, removed. 

John N. Benson, to be postmaster at Frostburg, in the pony 
of Allegany and State of Maryland, in the place of Charles H. 
Walker, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

John L. Neck, to be postmaster at Snow Hill, in the count 
of Worcester and State of Maryland, in the place of James E, 


Wimbrough, removed. 

John F. Cullen, to be postmaster at Wayne, in the county of 
Wayne and State of Michigan, inthe place of Thomas Morrison, 
deceased. 


Cornelius B. Driscoll, to be postmaster at Negaunee, in the 
county of Marquette and State of Michigan, in the place of 
Clinton G. Griffey, removed. 

Paul W. Grierson, to be 2 at Calumet, in the coun’ 
of Houghton and State of Michigan, in the place of Sakris Sil- 
vols, removed. 

Frank A. 8 to be postmaster at Iron wood, in the count 
of Gogebic and State of Michigan, in the place of Egerton B. 
Williams, resigned. ; 

Leonard W. Hoch, to be postmaster at Adrian, in the county of 
Lenawee and State of Michigan, in the place of William Hum- 
phrey, removed. 

Roman I. Jarvis, to be postmaster at Benton Harbor, in the 
county of Berrien and State of Michigan, in the place of Lyman 
M. Ward, whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

Charles Kernan, to be postmaster at Newaygo, in the county 
of Newaygo and State of Michigan, in the place of Edwin O. 
Shaw, whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

Chisholm McKay, to be tmaster at Quincy, in the count: 
of Branch and State of Michigan, in the place of Charles W. 
Bennett, removed. 

Donald McVichie, to be postmaster at Ishpeming, in the county 
of Marquette and State of Michigan, in the place of George 
Tucker, removed. 

Leroy W.Midlam, to be tmaster at Marquette, in the coun 
of Marquette and State of Michigan, in place of Samuel M. Bil- 
lings, removed. 


Michael F. Mulchrone, to be postmaster at St. Ignace, in the 
county of Mackinaw and State of Michigan, in the place of 
Charles E. Wells, removed. 

Henry Roehrig, to be postmaster at Wyandotte, in the county 
of Wayne and State of Michigan, in the place of William H. 
Denman, resigned. 

Charles T. Russell, to be postmasterat Mount Pleasant, in the 
county of Isabella and State of Michigan, in the place of Isaac 
A. Fancher, resigned. 

Clark D. Smith, to be Pare at Corunna, in the county of 
Shiawassee and State of Michigan, in the place of Warden R. 
Chapell, resigned. 

Michael T. Brady, to be postmaster at Winnebago City, in 
the county of Faribault and State of Minnesota, in the place of 
John H. Welch, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Arnolphus R. Gordon, to be postmaster at Warren, in the 
county of Marshall and State of Minnesota, in the place of Jere- 
- miah P. Easton, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Henry M. Hunting, to be postmaster at Ada, in the county of 
Norman and State of Minnesota, in the place of James V. Camp- 
bell, whose commission expired March 20, 1893. 

John Montgomery, to be postmaster at Lake City, in the 
county of Wabasha and State of Minnesota, in the of 
Joseph C. Bartlett, whose commission expired March 20, 1893. 

McLeod W. Chappell, to be postmaster at Minden, in the 


2 Kearney and State of Nebraska, in the place of Wil- 
liam D. Hart, resigned. 

Jere Donovan, to be postmaster at Geneva, in the county 
Fillmore and State of Nebraska, in the place of William H. 
Stewart, resigned. 

William A. Gilmore, to be postmaster at Broken Bow, in the 
county of Custer and State of Nebraska, in the place of Samuel 
C. Beebe, resigned. 

Charles W. Hoffman, to be postmaster at Genoa, in the county 
of Nanes and State of Nebraska, in the place of Hiram Lewis, 
resigned. 

Alvah W. Loomis, to be postmasterat Fairmont, in the county 
of Fillmore and State of Nebraska, in the place of Clark Robin- 
son, resigned. 

Charles Nichols, to be postmaster at Alliance, in the 5 
of Boxbutte and State of Nebraska, in the place of George W. 
Clark, resigned. 

Pierre Sanders, to be postmaster at Sidney, in the County of 
Cheyenne and State of Nebraska, in the place of Otis D. Lyon, 
resigned. 


Richard J. Trant, to be postmaster at Cambridge, in the 
County of Furnasand State of Nebraska, inthe place of Ephraim 


R. Bee, resigned. 
William W. Weigel, to be postmaster at Creighton, in the 
County of, Knox and State of Nebraska, in the place of George 


L. Jameson, deceased. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Executive nomination withdrawn September 11, 1898. 
Henry M. Smythe, of Virginia, to be consul of the United 
States at Fuchau, China, which was delivered to the Senate on 
August 17, 1893, he having since been nominated to be minister 

resident and consul-general of the United States to Haiti. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 8, 1898. 
MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL, 


Alexander McDonald, of Lynchburg, Va., to be minister resi- 
dent and consul-general of the United States to Persia. 


CHILEAN COMMISSIONER. 


John Goode, of Virginia, to ba Commissioner on the part of 
the United States under the treaty for a claims commission con- 
cluded between the United States and Chile. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

James C. Saunders, of Washington, to be collector of customs 

for the district of Puget Sound, in the State of Washington. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Charles H. Rodes, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the eighth district of Kentucky. : 

Joshua D. Powers, of Kentucky, to Fe collector of internal 
revenue for the second district of Kentucky. 

Ben. Johnson, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the fifth district of Kentucky. 

Thomas H. Shelby, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the seventh district of Kentucky. 

Alexander M. Davezac, of Kentucky, to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the sixth district of Kentucky. 

MARSHAL. 

James C. Drake, of Washington, to bs marshal of the United 

States for the district of Washington. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Medicat Department. 
Maj. Henry R. Tilton, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon-general. 
Cavalry arm. 

First Lieut. Alfred M. Fuller, Second Cavalry, to be captain. 

Second Lieut. David L. Brainard, Second Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant. 

Infantry arm. 


Second Lieut. Julius A. Penn, Thirteenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant. z g 

First Lieut. James A. Irons, regimental quartermaster, Twen- 
tieth Infantry; to be captain. 

First Lieut. Frank de L. Carrington, regimental adjutant, 
First Infantry, to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Ed M. Lewis, Eleventh Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant. 


Second Lieut. Richard C. Croxton, Fifth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant.’ 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 


To be additional second lieutenants. 
1. Cadet George P. Howell. 
2. Cadet Charles W. Kutz. 
3. Cadet Meriwether L. Walker. 
4. Cadet Robert P. Johnston. 
5. Cadet Robert R. Raymond. 


ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 


6. Cadet William M. Cruikshank. 
7. Cadet Gordon G. Heiner. 


To be additional second lieutenants. 
Cadet George H. McManus. 
Cadet Edward J. Timberlake, jr. 
Cadet David M. King. 
Cadet Samuel C. Hazzard. 
Cadet S. J. Bayard Schindel. 
18. Cadet Otho W. B. Farr. 
19. Cadet Robertson Honey. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 
Cadet John H. Rice. 
Cadet Lincoln C. Andrews. 
Cadet William R. Smedberg, jr. 
Cadet John M. Morgan. 
. Cadet Andrew E. Williams. 
. Cadet Walter C. Babcock. 
. Cadet William Yates. 
. Cadet Herbert B. Crosby. 
Cadet Benjamin B. Hyer. 
Cadet Mathew C. Smith. 
. Cadet Edward B. Cassatt. 


To be additional second lieutenants. 


33. Cadet Kenzie W. Walker. 

35. Cadet Harry H. Pattison. 

36. Cadet Edward E. Hartwick. 
37. Cadet Charles G. Sawtelle, jr. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 


17. Cadet Howard L. Laubach. 
20. Cadet Elmer W. Clark. 

22. Cadet Louis B. Lawton. 

24. Cadet Amos H. Martin. 

28. Cadet Buell B. Bassette. 
32. Cadet Thomas L. Smith. 
34. Cadet Arthur M. Edwards. 
38. Cadet Howard R. Perry. 
39. Cadet George E. Houle. 

40. Cadet Lincoln F. Kilbourne. 
41, Cadet Verling K. Hart. 

42. Cadet Robert E. L. Spence. 
43. Cadet William C. Rogers. 
44. Cadet Frank B. McKenna. 
45. Cadet George H. Jamerson, 
46. Cadet Edward E. Carey. 
47. Cadet Edward Taylor. 

48. Cadet Hamilton A. Smith. 
49. Cadet Hunter B. Nelson. 
50. Cadet Albert Laws. 

5]. Cadet Mathew E. Saville. 
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Cavalry arm. 
Second Lieut. Walter M. Whitman, Second Infantry, to be 
second lieutenant. 
Medical Department. 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 


Alexander N. Stark, of Virginia. 

Charles Lynch, of New York. 

John S. Kulp, of Pennsylvania. 

Edward L. Munson, of Connecticut. 

Charles E. B. Flagg, of South Carolina. 

James M. Kennedy, of South Carolina. 

Guy C. M. Godfrey, of Ohio. 

W F. Lewis, of North Carolina. 

POS T MASTERS. 

Robert Galbreath, to be postmaster at Edmond, in the County 
of Oklahoma and Territory of Oklahoma. 

Edwin T. Hutchinson. to be postmaster at Lakota, in the county 


of Nelson and State of North Dakota. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, September 11, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chxplain, 
Rey. SAMUEL W. Happaway, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
CHEROKEE CLAIMANTS. 

The Speaker laid before the House an act (S. 457) authorizing 
certain Cherokee allottees or claimants to purchase certain 
tracts held or claimed by them; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of abseace was granted as follows: 

To Mr. MEIKLEJOBN, for three days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, indefinitely, on account of 
important business. 

o Mr. MCKEIGHAN, for two weeks, on account of important 

business. 

To Mr. LAYTON, until the 25th instant, on accountof sickness. 

To Mr. HARRIS, until October Ist, on account of illness. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, on page 1283 of the RECORD ap- 
pears this entry in relation to a bill introduced by myself: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 520) directi the issue of duplicate United States bonds 
to Mrs. Victor Thureot—ref to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

I ask to have that reference changed and the bill sent to the 
Committee on Claims. The bill itself has been printed and re- 
ferred to that committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is it a private bill? 

Mr. BUNN. Itis a private bill. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, I had the honor the other day 
to introduce a bill (H. R. 1960) to amend an act entitled An act 
to provide ways and means for the support of the Government,” 
which I see by the RECORD has been referred to the Committee 
on Ways ard Means. The section of the act proposed to be 
amended is that which provides for the issue of gold certificates, 
on I think the bill should go to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsyivania and of the House to the fact that 
under the rule there are certain methods provided for correct- 
ing an erroneous reference of either a public or a private bill. 
A correction of an erroneous reference of a public bill can be 
made, immediately after the reading of the Journal, first by 
unanimous consent, or secondly, by motion of the committee 
claiming jurisdiction, or third, on motion of the committee to 
whom the bill has been erroneously referred. In this case the 
Chair understands the gentleman from Pennsylvania to ask 
unanimous consent to correct the reference of the bill to which 
he calls attention. 

Mr. BROSIUS. That is my request. 

There was no objection, and the bill was accordingly referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


RELIEF FOR CYCLONE SUFFERERS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have sent to the desk a joint 
resolution to provide relief for the sufferers from the recent cy- 
clone in South Carolina, and owing to the urgent necessity for 
such relief, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read, after 
which the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Joint resolution pr 2 the Secre! of War to use rations and medi- 
cines for the relief of erers on the South Atlantic coast by the storm 
on said coast in August, 1893. 

Whereas the South Atlantic coast was visited by a terrific storm in the 
latter part 8 the month of August, 1893, entailing great loss of life and 

‘operty; an 
PiWnereas in Beaufort, S. C., and vicinity, there is danger of starvation and 
pestilence among the inhabitants resul from the said storm; therefore 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the sum 
of 82.000, 000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, to be expended and under the direction of 
the Secretary of War in the purchase and distribution of subsistence stores 
and medicine to such suffering persons as may req’ assistance in the dis- 
trict on the South Atlantic coast, visited by the storm in the month of Au- 
gust, 1893. And the Secretary of Waris authorized to employ such means 
of transportation as he may deem necessary to carry the purpose of this 
joint resolution into immediate effect. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MURRAY] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of this joint resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. RE. I object. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON, I think that ought to go to a committee. 

Mr.SAYERS. I move that the joint resolution be referred 
to the Committee on E 

The SPEAKER. It will be so referred, under the rule. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS TO MEMBERS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
submita privileged report with reference to the distribution of 
documents. This is a resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], and I ask his attention to it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That all documents and books ordered by the Fifty-second Con- 
ss which were not actually printed and distributed on the 7th day of 
88 1893, and which remain at this time undistributed, shall be allotted 
to members of the present Congress and transmitted to their residences as 
‘ast as printed or distributed, through the folding room of the House, as has 
m customary; andthe resolution of this House dated February 27, 1893, 
be, and the same is hereby, rescinded in so far as the same is inconsistent 
herewith, _ 
REPORT. 


The Committee on Printing have considered the House resolution intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR) in reference to the 
distribution of books and documents, and direct me to report the same with 
an amendment, which is herewith submitted. Asamended they recommend 
that the resolution be adopted. 


AMENDMENT. 
end by striking out the following words, beginning 


Am in line 13: 
“And transmitted to their residences as fast as printed or distributed, 
through the folding room of the House, as has been customary.” 


So that the resolution as amended will read: 


Resolved, That all documents and books ordered by the Fifty-second Con- 
which were not actually printed and distributed on the 7th day of 
ugust, 1893, and which remain at this time undistributed, shall be al- 
lotted to members of the present Congress; and the resolution of this House 
dated February 27, 1893, be, and the same is hereby, rescinded in so far as the 
same is inconsistent herewith. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, just as the 
Fifty-second Congress was adjourning the House passed a reso- 
lution which this resolution repeals. That resolution gave to 
the members who were then retiring from Congress all books 
and documents printed and delivered to the House folding room 
by the first Monday in December next. 

It is well understood that members have the franking privi- 
lege for nine months after their term expires in this House, and 
it has always, or at least for a long time, been customary to turn 
over to the retiring members all books and documents printed 
by Congress, or by order of Congress, and actually delivered 
into the eee | room by the time of the meeting of the next 
Congress, the first Monday in December following. 

I say the usual resolution was adopted as the Fifty-second Con- 
gress was expiring. This resolution now under consideration 
repeals that resolution, and provides that only the books which 
have been delivered up to the meeting of this extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress shall go to the members who went out of Con- 
gress on the 4th of last March, and that all books and publica- 
cations delivered after the first Monday in August, the first day 
of this extraordinary session, shall go to the members of this 
House. The amendment which is proposed by the committee 
to the resolution of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
simply strikes out the words which we think are unnecessary and 
unusual, words which recite that those publications are to be de- 
livered or transmitted by the officers of the folding room of the 
House to the residences of the new members. It is not custom- 
ary or usual to transmit books through the folding room to the 
residences of sitting members, but they are left in the folding 
room subject to distribution upon the order of the members just 
as other books and publications are. With that amendment the 
committee recommend the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. COOMBS. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. T yield first to the gentle- 
man from Ohio[Mr.GROSVENOR.] How much time does the gen- 
tleman want? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ionly wanta moment. The resolution 
as drawn by myself contained the words which the committee 
propose to strike out, simply because I found those words in the 
resolution that I was seeking to amend. I think the committee 
have been wise in proposing the amendment, because I can see 
from the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] that there is no occasion for the language, and it is en- 
tirely superfluous. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman can see 
that those words were put into the resolution of the Fifty-second 
Congress use retiring members were going to their homes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I fully understand that now, after hear- 
1 the statement of the gentleman. I did not quite understand 

ore. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I now yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Coomss]. 


XX V——838 


Mr. COOMBS. What will be the effect of this resolution 
upon the members of the Fifty-second Congress who are mem- 
bers of this Co ? 

Mr. RICHA ON of Tennessee. Neither resolution affects 
them at all. 

Mr. COOMBS. Forinstance, there are certain books in proc- 
ess of publication which are not finished yet, but which are ex- 
pected to be finished by the Ist of December. Will they be 
thrown into the general fund and redistributed, or do 3 
remain still assigned to the members of this Congress who hol 


over? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They will be apportioned 
just as heretofore, regularly, to the members. The resolution 
does not affect those members who hold over at all. 

Mr. COOMBS. They will get their soe anyhow? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. COOMBS. Is there to be a new distribution of the books 
that are left over? 

Mr.RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No; this does not make any 
new distribution at all, 

Mr. COOMBS. The members who remain here have their old 
books just the same? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Exactly the same. They 
are not affected Py the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. In the confusion I was unable to un- 
derstand just the effect of this resolution. WhatIdesire to know 
is, in the case of the adoption of this resolution, will such docu- 
ments, as proper belong to members who were here in the Fifty- 
first or even the Fiftieth Congress, but which have never been 
distributed, will those documents go the present members? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This resolution does not 
affect the members of the Fifty-firstor previous Con satall. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I would like to make this suggestion, 
then, that the resolution be so amended that documents which 
have been lying in the folding room for two, four, or six years— 
documents to which no one is entitled, the members who were 
entitled to them having gone out years ago and having lost 
their franking privilege and not caring to use them—that those 
documents also be embraced in the resolution, so that all docu- 
ments uncalled for at the date mentioned shall go to the present 


members. I think thatought to bedone. This would enabie us 


to get rid of those documents. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The difficulty is 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This resolution does not 
touch thoss documents at all. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman from Tennessee al- 
low me to make an explanation to the gentleman from Illinois 

r. SMITH]? It would be very difficult to embrace in this reso- 
ution so comprehensive a matter as that would be. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Unquestionably. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The justice of that, I think, is apparent 
to everybody; but this resolution 9 ei changes the date when 
the new distribution takes place, making it on the first day of 
this session instead of the first Monday in December. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Well, could it not 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But the trouble arises from the fact that 
since the new apportionment it would be very difficult to deter- 
mine who are the successors of gentlemen who sat in the Fi'tieth 
and Fifty-first Congresses, and there would have to be a scheme 
wider and more comprehensive than could possibly be engrafted 
upon this resolution in order to effect that result. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Would not this effect it: simply to 
say that all documents remaining in the folding room and un- 

ed for at a certain date shall go to the sitting members. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Who are the sitting members who are 
successors of the old members? 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. We are supposed to know who the 
sitting members are. We have all been sworn in. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But the geographical arrangement of the 
districts has been changed. Ishould be the successor of three 
or four different members. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Let them go to the same districts. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But the districts have been wholly 
changed. : 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. If you think that will complicate it 
1 will say that I will offer a resolution later on which will cover 
that point. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It will complicate it to attempt to do 
anything about that now. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In reply to the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SMITH], I will say that the 
whole question of the distribution of the undistributed docu- 
ments is dealt with in a bill which the Committee on Printing 
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will report to the House at an early date, and the consideration | third Congress who do not happen to have occupied seats in the 


of which by the House will be 
sin 8 of Illinois. Will it cover the point that I sug- 
t 

Er. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It will cover that point 

fully and completely, not only as to documents of the Piftieth 

and Fifty-ñrst Congresses, but all the undistributed publications 
of the Government now in the archives of the Capitol. 
Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I will suggest to the gentleman from 

Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] that my reason for asking the 
uestion and making the suggestion is that, taking my own caso 
or instance, my predecessor who went out with the Fiftieth 

ress had remaining to his credit a number of documents 

which have never been distributed. I can not draw them and 

nobody else can draw them, and they lie there encumbering the 
document rooms, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is true of five or six 
or seven hundred thousand copies of books now stored away in 
the Capitol vaults, as lam informed. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. With that suggestion, I will not offer 
any amendment now. - 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I can not help thinking that 
this resolution encroaches upon the rights of the retiring mem- 


bers of the Fifty-second Congress, who are not here to defend Jen his duty is the time he tales the agency. 


their rights. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Members of the Fifty- 


second Congress? 

Mr.COOMBS. Yes. Before they left this Hall, at the conelu- 
sion of that Congress they passed a resolution which distinctly 
disposed of th ix rights in that matter until the Ist of next De- 


cember. Now, I do not believe, under the information that the 


t some Congress 
tions now being made by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the only 
reason why there is any eee aetion upon this resolution 


now is that the current publications ordered to be e dy the 


House and the Senate are going out for distribution to gentle- 
men who have ceased to be members of Congress, while mem- 
bers who now occupy seats on this floor, re ting their con- 
stituencies, do not get and can not get for tion even the 
current publications. Take for instance the President's 8 
which was ordered to be printed the other day, about 50 copies 
foreach member. This document will be going out to the order 
of gentlemen who retired from Congress on the 4th of March last, 
while gentlemen who are si here, their successors, will not 
be able to get them. Not only that, but with reference to every 
other current publication ordered to be printed hereafter, or that 
has been ordered heretofore to be published, between now and the 
first Monday in December, they will go to those members whose 
terms expired on the 4th of March last, and their successors oc- 
cupying seats on this floor will be entirely excluded. 

8 COOMBS. Still we ought not to interfere with their 

hts. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, if I understand the scope of the 
resolution reported from the Committee on Printing, it provides 
that all of the documents ordered to be printed by the Fifty- 
second Congress, and which have not yet been issued tothe order 
of the members of that Co up to the 7th day of August 
last, will be seized upon and distributed by the members of this 
8 instead of going to those members who are entitled to 
receive them. 

Mr. COOMBS. It refers to all documents which have not yet 
been distributed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is the resolution. 

Mr. POWERS. Now, I wish to ask if, in the judgment of the 
8 from Tennessee, it is quite fair to the members of 

Fifty-second Congress, to whom these documents were allot- 
ted by a resolution of this House in February last, because it 
happens that there is an extraordinary session of the 9 

convened in advance of the regular meeting of the first 
session, that they shall lose their rights to the distribution of 
these documents? Why have not they in point of fact a sort of 
vested ight to the current publications ordered by that Con- 
gress, why have the new members of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress any right whatever to them? It looks to me as if this 
matter were not what might be called exactly a 3 


but a doeument grab, that will benefit the members 


to apply. The outgoing or the incom 


nine months is to cover the case of 


Pifty-second 

Now, we 1 to speak always kindly of the departed, and it 
seems to me that we ought to preserve their rights inasmuch as 
* are not present to defend them for themselves. 

r. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? ö 
«POWERS. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is it not true that no member of Con- 
gress has any personal interest in these documents whatever? 
Is it not the practice merely to assign them to the member for 
distribution to his constituents? In other words, they are placed 
to the credit of the various members of Congress for the pur- 
pose of distribution to their constituencies throughout the 
country. 

That being so, hitherto and always the first day of the assem- 
bling of a new Congress has been the point of time when the 
change is made and the new agency begins. If this resolution 
is not adopted until the meeting of Congress in December, then 
we stand here as agents not to distribute. the documents, but the 

ntlemen who have passed out of Congress on the 4th of March 

st are to continue. their agency under a condition which has 
hitherto not prevailed. During the history of this legislation, 
the first day of the term on which the new Congressman enters 

But if this resolu- 
therto unknown are 
Congressman has no 
right to these documents. He is simply the agent for their dis- 
tribution, and in the present instance the outgoing Congressman 
simply ceases his agency two and one-half or three months ear- 
lier than he otherwise would. 

Besides that, Mr. Speaker, it is a fact that members of Con- 

are solicited every day in reference to these documents. [ 
old in my hand at this moment a letter asking for a copy of 
the President's . Outin Ohio somewhere in three or 
four different localities there are ex-members of Con, who, 
if this resolution is not. adopted, would have the distribution of 
these documents. They care noth about them. All their 
interest is that the constituencies receive the documents 
to which they are entitled. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree with the gentle- 
man from Ohio that the members of Congress receive the doc- 
uments in trust for distribution among their constituents. But 
the law takes notice of the fact and gives to the late members. 
the fr: privilege for nine months: after the iration of 
their term for the very pur of distributing the documents.. 
Now, why should not the reserve the right of distribu- 
tion to the member to whom it has given the privilege 
as Jongas that right exists? He can distribute the documents 
under frank. He is the trustee of the documents, and it is 
for him to say what ones of his friends shall receive them, and 
not allow it to be a subject of accident, as it will be if these doc- 
uments are now seized on by the new members to be distributed 
among their friends, 

I think it is entirely right, sir, for the retiring member tohave 
reserved the right to the documents until the expiration of the 
time when these publications ean be transmitted through the 
mails free. The object of 3 privilege to 

nts printed after the 
members leave. W: n, and when the terms of many of 
them have expired. It isaltogether wrong, I think, for the mam 
who happens to succeed him in the House to s forward and 
take from him his right to the public documents use an un- 
e session of Congress is convened. The principle of the 
thing is wrong, and I do not think the resolution ought. to be 
adopted for that reason. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 


tion is not to be adopted, other conditions 


man from Vermont, I think, is in his conclusion. 
old members have had the of the distribution of these 
documents since the 4th of March—about five months. It wasin 


their power to distribute all the books or documents as fast as 
they were prepared, and under the law as it stands at present. 
that privilege would have extended up to the Ist of December. 
But, as a matter of fact, members do not get all the books ordered 
Es during their termof office, for they may not all be printed 
y the Ist of December. We all know that many of them are 
not. 
Mr. POWERS. The point about this resolution is, that if it. 
9 by some accident or otherwise a public document has 
Jed to be issued and ready for distribution up to this time the 
members of tha aay Reyes Congress step in and take this doeu- 
ment and distribute it, instead of allowing it to be distributed by 
the members of the Fifty-second Congress who are not members 
OMe RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But if the gentleman will 
= d e 8 w. 
bear in mind, we always step in on the Istof December. Why 
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uld we not step in on the 7th of August? Those gentlemen 

| had five months in which they got all the publications that 
were issued. 

Mr. POWERS. They may have been ordered prior to that 
time, but not yet be ready for distribution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They may not be ready 
until after the 1st of December. There area 8 manyi pat 
cations that were ordered by the Fifty-second Con will 
not be ready for distribution until after the ist of ber. 

Mr. PO RS. The old member's right to distribute docu- 
ments wili cease on the Ist of December, because. his frank will 
terminate at that time. It has been the uniform custom, I under- 
stand, that this right should be extended to old members until 
the first Monday in December. The only excuse that can poan 
bly be offered for depriving them of this right is stated in the 
fact that an extra session of Congress has m convened. It 
scems to me that that isa very poor reason why we should take 
the right away from the old member to distribute documents. 

- Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Can the gentleman from 
Vermont see any reason why the 50 copies of the President's mes- 
sage allotted toeach member for distribution, and ordered a few 
days ago, should be sent to a gentleman in some remote State 
who has been out of Congress since the 4th day of March last, 
while hisstccessor in this House sits here without a copy of that 
message to his credit? All these copies of the message, and any 
other document, would be transmitted in bulk to a gentleman 
who went out of Congress on the 4th of March. Now, it is rea- 
sonable that these distributions should last until the meeting of 
Congress. It has heretofore been permitted until the regular 
session of Congress in December, and there was some reason for 
that; but certainly that right should not continue when there is 
an extra session of Co Unless some other gentleman de- 
sires to speak, I will move the previous question on the resolu- 
tion and amendment. 

Mr. COOMBS. I would like to ask the gentleman one other 
question. Would he be willing to modify that resolution so that it 
would apply to all publications after the convening of this extra 
session of Congress? That seems to be the main point in his 
argument. I would be perfectly willing to vote for the resolu- 
tion if it were modified to that extent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution and amendment. 

The eee. question was ordered, and under the operation 
parea , the amendment reported by the was agreed 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, 2 motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the resolution was agreed to, was laid on the table. 
JOINT COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE THE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr CONE Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a parliamen- 

quiry. 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. ; 

Mr. COOMBS. eh the elose of the last session of the 
Fifty-second Congress a committee was appointed to investigate 
the Departments, I want to know whether it is within the 
province of the House to call for a report from that committee? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is in error as to there being 
a committee appointed. There was a joint commission created 

act of Congress, composed of three members appointed by 

e Speaker and of three Senators appointed by the President of 
the Senate. 

Mr. COOMBS. Then this House has no right to call for a re- 
port from that commission? 

The SPEAKER. There is no rule under which they can be 
called upon for a report. 

Mr. COOMBS. Then they can go on indefinitely discharging 
that function? 

The SPEAKER. They havea duty to perform under thelaw, 
and it is to be presumed they will discharge it. : 


SENATE DOCUMENT ROOM. 

Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and found truly enrolled the 
115 resolution (S. R. 17) providing for the erection of a suitable 

uilding for the storage of documents for the use of the Senate. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 
The standing and select eommittees were called for reports. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. J 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr, 
TERRY, indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
40 minutes p. m.] the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, September 12, at I2 o’clock noon. . 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, a private bill was reported from 
the Committee on Claims, delivered to the Clerk, and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. HUTCHESON, from the Committee on Claims, the 
bill (H. R. 102) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
settle the account stated between the General Government and 
the State of Florida, by the said Secretary under the authority 
of an actapproved March 2, 1889, known as the deficiency act, 
and to-pay the balance found to be due. (Report No. 4.) 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, billsof the following titles were 
introduced, severally read twice, and referred as toloa: 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 2331) to re all statutes re- 
lating to supervisors of elections and spe deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the tion of 
President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Co = 


By Mr. BARWIG: A bill (H. R. 2332) for the erection of a 
ublic building at Watertown, Wis.—to the Committee on Pub- 
Buildings and Grounds. 


Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 2333) to provide that the met- 
ric system be exclusively used in the customs service of the 
3 States to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

easures. 

By Mr. BELL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 2334) to change the time 
and places for holding the district and circuit courts of the 
northern district of Texas—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOEN: A bill (H. R. 2335) to provide for admitting 
into the United States free of duty any goods or articles of for- 
eign manufacture if bartered or exchanged for certain farm 
products, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: A bill (H. R. 2336) to extend to the ports 
of Eastport and Calais, Me., the provisions of the first section of 
an act entitled An act to amend the statutes in relation to the 
immediate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other pur- 

oses,” approved June 10, 1880—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 

By Mr. BERRY: A bill (H. R. 2337) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Newport, Ky.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BURROWS: A Dill (H. R. 2338) to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘‘An act in relation to the Japanese indemnity fund,” ap- 
proved February 22, 1883—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 2339) for the relief of 
widows.and minors.of pensioners and those entitled to pensions 
under the general pension laws of the United States—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2340) to provide for the furnishing of certain 

homes—to the Committee on Print- 


3% Mr. BLAIR: A bill (H. R. 2341) to provide for the settlement 
of jurisdictional questions arising between the Federaland Stata 
courts before trial upon the merits and final judgment in the 
Federal courts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2342) to regulate suspensions from the pen- 
sion roll and the retrial of pension cleims which have once n 
allowed—to the Committse on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: A biil (H. R. 2343) to repealall statutes relating 
to supervisors of elections and special deputies—to tħe Commit- 
tee on the Election of President, Viee-President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2344) forthe better control of and to promote 


oe safety of national banks—to the Committee on ing and 
urrency. 8 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 2345) to impose a discrimi- 
nating duty on tea imported from this side of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2346) to amend section 23 of the administra- 
tive customs laws of 1890—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2347) to amend an act entitled “An act to re- 
rts, and for other 


duce the revenue and equalize the duty on im 
mmittee on Ways 


purposes,” approved October 1, 1890—to the 
and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 2348) to appropriate 
the sum of $10,000 for the purpose of placing an elevator in the 
public building located at Topeka, Kans., and to make necessary 
wae of stairs—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 3 

Also, à bill (H. R. 2349) to appropriate the sum of $75,000 to erect 
a public building at Emporia, Kans.—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2350) to enlarge the public building at To- 

ka, Kans., and for other purposes—to the Committee on Pub- 

c Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: A bill (H. R. 2351) to amend ‘An act 
granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war, 
and for other purposes,” approved January 29, 1887—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 2352) opening for settle- 
ment the Gig Harbor and Milville military reservation, in the 
State of Washington—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 2353) to repeal an act entitled 
An act to provide ocean mail service between the United States 
and foreign ports and to promote commerce,” py adds March 
3, 1891—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2354) to refund certain taxes collected by 
the United States on raw cotton during the years 1863, 1864, 1865, 
1866, 1867, and 1868—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2355) to equalize taxation and impose a 
graduated income tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2356) to refund certain taxes Soren yar. 
the United States on raw cotton during the years 1863, 1864, 1865, 
1866, 1867, and 1868—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2357) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
cause to be investigated and to provide for the Nop lee of all 
claims for the use and occupation of church and school buildings 
and grounds for Government purposes by the United States mili- 
tary authorities during the late war, and all claims for damages 
resulting from the appropriation to Government use of any of 
the furnishings or materials in said class of buildings—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: A bill (H. R. 2358) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2359) providing for the dedication of the 
Chicamauga and Chattanooga National Park—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 2360) to make serv- 
ice connections with water mains and sewers in the District of 
Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: A bill (H. R. 2361) for the erection of a 

ublic building at Creston, lowa—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 2362) 
to provide a postal-card letter—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2363) for the construction of a macadam 
road from the city of Salisbury, N. C., to the national cemetery 
near that place—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEM: A bill (H. R. 2364) to provide for the disposal 
of Fort Hartsuff, Fort Sheridan, and Fort McPherson military 
reservations, in the State of Nebraska, to actual settlers, under 
the provisions of the homestead laws—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. LUCAS: A bill (H. R. 2365) making an appropriation 
to pay the damages resulting to the persons who went upon the 
Crow Creek and Winnebago Indian Reservations, in the State 
of South Dakota, between the 17th day of February and the 27th 
day of April, 1885—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2366) to aid the State of South Dakota to 
ao ppars a school of mines—to the Committee on the Public 

a 


8. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 2367) to authorize the Falls 
Church and Potomac Railway Company of Virginia to extend 
its line of road into and within the District of Columbia, and for 
other pu to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2368) to provide for the free coinage of sil- 
ver bullion, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R.2369) to amend section 1062 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

N . a bill (H. R. 2370) making an appropriation for improv- 
ing the publicroad in Alexandria County, State of Virginia, con- 
necting the District of Columbia by way of the Government 
bridges known as the Aqueduct Bridge, Chain Bridge, and Long 
Bridge, with the national cemetery at Arlington, Va.—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2371) granting the right of way through the 
Arlington Reservation for electric-railway purposes - to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2372) to authorize the Washington, Alexan- 
dria and-Mount Vernon Electric Railway 1 to construct 
a bridge across the Potomac River opposite Observatory Hill 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2373) to authorize the Washington, Alexan- 
dria she te *Ternon Electric Railway Company to construct 


— 
— 


a railroad through certain streets and reservations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2374) to repeal all acts and parts of acts dis- 
criminating in taxation against the circulating notes of State 
banksand State banking associations—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2375) to repeal all statutes relating to super- 
visors of elections and special deputies—to the Committee on the 
5 of President and Vice-President, and Representatives in 

ngress. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 2376) for the relief of the indi- 

ent sufferers by the overflow in the Mississippi River and Bayou 

Fourche—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill 1 R. 2377) to amend 
An act to amend section 4400 of Title LII of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States concerning the regulation of steam ves- 
sels,” Sprovod August 7, 1882, and also to amend section 4414, 
Title , of the Revised Statutes, ‘“‘ regulation of steam ves 
sels ”—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: A bill (H. R. 2378) fora publie buiidin 
at Modesto, Cal.—to the Committee on Public Buildings an 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2574) for the erection of a po building at 
gayre; Cal.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

By Mr. HITT (by request): A bill (H. R. 2631) to conform to 
existing treaties the laws Losey to Chinese aliens lawfully 
in the United States and to suspend the further coming of other 
Chinese laborers—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A joint resolution (H. Res. 38) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States povining 
for the election of Senators by the legal voters of the States—to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice-President, and 
Representatives in Congress. i 

By Mr. MURRAY: A joint resolution (H. Res. 39) 5 
the Secretary of War to use rations and medicines for the relie 
of sufferers on the South Atlantic coast by the storm on said 
coast in August, 1893—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 40) providing 
for the publication of 100,000 copies of the Special Report on the 
Diseases of the Horse—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A resolution to print 
Digest of Rules and Practice of the House of Representatives for 
the Fifty-third Congress, first session—to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A resolution authorizing the employment 
of Lauritz M. Olsen, of Minnesota, as a messenger during the 
Fifty-third Congress—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: A resolution asking certain 
information from the Attorney-General in relation to suits against 
the Pacific Railroad—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: A resolution declaring the intention 
of Congress in the matter of legislation touching the condition 
of the country—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, pe bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 2379) for the relief of Mary 
es formerly McFarland—to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2380) for the relief of Hypolite Filhiol et al., 
of Louisiana—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2381) for the relief of the heirs of Sterling 
T. Austin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2382) for the relief of Emma C. Lovelace and 
Stephen D. Clark—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2383) for the relief of the heirs of John T. 
Mason—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2384) for the relief of David H. Gibson—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. ` 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 2385) for the relief of 
Cora Robinson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2386) for the relief of Jessee Johnson—to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2387) for the relief of Thomas Moonlight— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2388) granting an honorable discharge to 
W. J. Gardner and correcting the date of his muster out from 
the service—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2389) for the relief of William Gregory—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2390) for the relief of Abram Tewilliger— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2391) for the relief of John D. Humphrey— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2392) for the relief of John Birkett—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 2393) for the relief of W. 
P: rty—to the Committes on Military Affairs. 

B tr. CANNON of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 2394) for the relief 
of John V. Bovell, second lieutenant Company E, Sixty-sixth 
Tllinois—to the Committee on “pe Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNPHY: A bill (H. R. 2395) for the relief of George 
C. Ellison—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R.2396) for the relief of 
John L. Rhea, executor of Samuel Rhea, deceased, and John An- 
derson, administrator of Joseph R. Anderson, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAINES: A bill (H. R. 2397) to increase the pension 
of Win. Shelley- to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LISLE: A bill (H. R. 2398) granting a pension to James 
M. Golins 70 the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2399) for relief of Moses Adams—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2400) for relief of Mrs. Mary Stoner, of 
Montgomery County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2401) to remove the charge of desertion 
against William R. Flannery—to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2402) for the relief of Andrew Howard, sr., 
of Magoffin 1 5 1 the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2403) for the relief of Lucy A. Branham—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2404) for the relief of B. L. Davis, of John- 
son County, Ky.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2405) for the relief of James L. Kidd—to 
the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2406) for the relief of Andrew Phillips—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2407) placing the name of Reuben Patrick 
on the roll as a soldier—to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2408) increasing the pension of W. W. Fer- 
guson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2409) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of John Harvey and grant him an honorable 
discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2410) for the relief of Archibald P. Cooper— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2411) for relief of Lieut. Col. Henry G. 
aac of Salyersville, Ky.—to the Committee on Military 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2412) removing charge of desertion from the 
record of Gilmore Justice—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2413) removing the charge of desertion from 
the military record of W. H. Kendrick—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2414) removing charge of desertion from 
the record of William Justice—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2415) removing the charge of desertion from 
the record of John T. Faulkner—to the Committee on Military 
Aff 


airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2416) removing charge of desertion from 
John Ward—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2417) increasing the pension of Sally Heath, 
a Revolutionar nsioner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2418) for the relief of the soldiers of the Three 
Forks Battalion of Kentucky—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2419) for the relief of Mrs. Kate C. Welsh, of 
Mount Sterling, Ky.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill 85 . 2420) to place on the pension roll the name 
of Mrs. S. A. Fraley, of Newcombe, Ky.—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2421) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Henry Maddox and grant him an honora- 
ble 5 the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2422) removing the charge of desertion from 
the record of James F. Prewitt—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2423) for the relief of Meredith Risner—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2424) for the relief of Wesley Rowe—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2425) for the relief of Archibald Gibson—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill H. R. 2426) for the relief of James O. Bryant, of 
Johnson County, Ky.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2427) for the relief of Lewis C. Dils—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2428) to increase the pension of Lucinda 
ener of Lee County, Ky.—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2429) for the relief of Hibbard Williamson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2430) for the relief of W.C. Scholl, of Stan- 
ton, Powell County, Se the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R 31) to correct the military record of H.C. 
Jett—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2432) for the relief of Granville Hall—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2433) for the relief of A. H. Sympson—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2434) granting a pension to G. M. Coleman— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2435) ting a pension to W. S. Pierce— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill H. R. 2436) for the relief of Peter H. Donohew—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2437) for the relief of J. M. Fidler and T. O. 
Marrs—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2438) for the relief of Thomas O. Marrs—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2439) for the relief of Sarah Marrs—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. a for the relief of Arch Huffman—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2441) for the relief of John M. Fidler—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2442) for the relief of George W. Case—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2443) for the relief of George W. Case, of 
Mount Sterling, KIERA the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2444) for the relief of George W. Johnson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2445) granting a pension to George T. Nick- 
ell—to the Committee on fnvalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2446) for the relief of Mrs. Lucy A. Johns, of 
Laynesville, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2447) for the relief of Samuel May, of Floyd 
County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2448) for the relief of John Samuels, of Mont- 
gomery County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 2449) for the relief of Sewell 
B orbett, of Alexandria County, Va.—to the Committee on 
ar 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2450) for the relief of Elizabeth D. Frobel 
and Anna S. Frobel—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2451) for the relief of loyal citizens therein 
paoa, of Loudoun County, Va.—to the Committee on War 

aims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2452) for the relief of Georges S. Ayre—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2453) for the relief of Mrs. Julia A. Hum- 
phries—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2454) for the relief of Joseph Redfern and 
Eliza J. Redfern, his wife—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2454) for the relief of Sarah A. Swart, ex- 
ecutrix of Barnett T. Swart, deceased, late of the District of 
Columbia, or her successor as such executrix, as the case may 
be—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2456) for the relief of the estate of Jane 
Taylor, deceased, late of Fauquier County, Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2457) for the relief of the estate of John H. 
Rixey, deceased, late of Fauquier County, Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. ' 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2458) for the relief of Dr. Bailey Shumate, of 
Fauquier County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2459) for the relief of the estate of William 
A. Bowen, deceased, late of Fauquier County, Va.—to the Com- 
mittes on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 2460) for the relief of the estate of William 
Shrives, deceased, late of Fairfax County, Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2461) for the relief of Mrs. Amelia A. H. 
Richards—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2462) for the relief of Hannah Burke, of 
Fairfax County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2463) for the relief of the estate of Maria 
Gibson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2464) for the relief of the heirs of the late 
Mrs. Mary Ann Randolph Custis Lee, of Fairfax County, Va.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2465) for the relief of Septimus Brown, of 
Virginia—to the Committee on War Claims. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 2466) to provide for the payment of the out- 

claim of the heirs of Richard B. Mason, deceased, late 

, against the United States—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 
By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2467) for the 
relief of George Trapnall, of Harrodsburg, Ky., his heirs or 
ees—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 2468) for the 
relief of the owners and crew of the Hawaiian bark Arctic—to 
-the Committee on 

By Mr. O’FERRALL:; A bill (H. R. 2469) for the relief of the 
trustees of the Braddock Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Winchester, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2470) for the relief of Martin Buckholder; 
administrator of Abraham Buckholder, deceased, late of Rock- 
ingham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2471) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
D. Crabill, deceased, Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2472) for the relief of Morris Lutz, Shenan- 
doah 5 a. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

- Also, a bill (H. R. 2473) for the reliefof Mrs. Vienna Roy, War- 
ren County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2474) for the relief of the estate of Benjamin 
Hoover, deceased, Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2475) for the relief of Anthony Roberson, 
Clarke County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 2476) for the relief of Tandy Duval, Fauquier 
County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (E. R. 2477) for the relief of the estate of Jacob 
Hammon, deceased, Rockingham County, Va.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2478) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Sheetz, deceased, Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2479) for the relief of Josiah and Jeremiah 
Kibler, of Shenandoah County, Va. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2480) for the relief of Abraham Andes, Rock- 

ham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2481) for the relief of George W. Thompson, 
Clarke County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2482) for the relief of Mrs. Amelia Downey, 
Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2483) for the relief of Catharine Flick, of 
Rockingham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2484) for the relief of David Swartz, Rock- 

ham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2485) for the relief of Casper Rinker, of 
Frederick County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2488) for the relief of A. B. Hunton—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (R. R. 2487) for the relief of the personal represent- 
ative of Peter Wise, deceased, late of Rockingham County, 
Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2488) for the relief of Phoebe A. E. Dear, of 
Ra annock County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

so, a bill (H. R. 2489) for the relief of Jacob H. Lindsey, of 
Rockingham county, Va. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 2490) for the relief of the estate 
of Benjamin F. Gibbs—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2491) for the relief of William E. Logan— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2492) for the relief of Martin Belaw—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2493) for the relief of George R. Mayhew, 
private Company F, Eighth Regiment New York Cavalry—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2494) for the relief of Isaac W. Canter, ad- 
ministrator of Margaret McCauley, deceased, late of Frederick 
County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

„Also, a bill (H. R. 2495) for the relief of the personal repre- 
sentative of George W. Skelton, deceased, late of Rockingham 
County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2498) for the relief of Juliet A. Corbin, of 
Rappahannock County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Iso, a bill (H. R. 2497) for the relief of Benjamin Bowman, 
of Rockingham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2498) for the relief M. B. E. Kline, of Rock- 

ham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
„ a bill (H. R. 2499) for the relief of C. A. Worthington 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2500) to increase the pension of Gertrude 
V. Ross, widow of John Monroe Ross, late first lieutenant 
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Twenty-second Infantry, United States Army—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2501)for the relief of James W. Walsh, and 
others—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2502) for the relief of Daniel Thomas—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2503) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Isaac Fisher, deceased, late of Shenandoah County, Va.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2504) for the relief of F. S. Entzler, admin- 
istrator of Winfield S. Baugher, deceased, late of Rockingham 
County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2505) for the relief of Mrs. Emma M. Moore 
to the Committee on : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2506) for the relief of B. R. Walker—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2507) for the relief of Samuel H. Sowner, of 
Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2508) for the relief of John Fox of Peter, 
Page County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2509) for the relief of Paul C. Bowman, ad- 
ministrator of Anna C. Bowman, deceased, of Rockingham 
County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2510) for the relief of Jonathan Holler, of 
Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2511) for the relief of Thomas D. Gold, ex- 
ecutor of Zebidee Grey, late of Clarke County, Va.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2512) to authorize the purchase of certain 
manuscript papers and correspondence of Thomas Jefferson—to 
the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2513) for the relief of James W. Nickens, 
late of Shenandoah County, Va., but now a resident of Wash- 
ington, D. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2514) for the relief of Samuel E. Long, of 
Rockingham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2515) for the relief of the estate of Lemuel 
Beydler, of Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2516) for the relief of the heirs of the late 
Mrs. Mary Ann Randolph Custis Lee, of Fairfax County, Va.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2517) for the relief of Albert Blaisdell—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2518) for the relief of the estate of Jacob B. 
Snapp, of Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2519) for the relief of Samuel Good, Shen- 
andoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.2520) forthe relief of Michael Good, of Shen- 
andoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.2521) to preserve the grave of Gen. Daniel 
Morgan and erect a monument over the same—to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

By Mr. POWERS (by request): A bill (H. R. 2522) for relief of 
divers claimants to a sum of money seized by Gen. Butler from 
ie Oe. Bank of New Orleans—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 2523) for relief of the Grand 
ee Railway Company of Canada—to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 2524) for relief of the estate of 
Marcus Walker, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2525) for the relief of George Henderson, of 
Lafayette Parish, La.—to the Committes on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2526) for the relief of the estate of George 
Sallinger—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2527) for the relief of Mrs. Frank Deslonds, 


-of Iberville Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2528) for the relief of the estate of Francis 
E. Harding—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2529) for the relief of Mary H. Anderson, 
widow of Hiram Anderson, of St. Marys Parish, La.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2530) to purchase letters patent for an im- 
provement in mail bags—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2531) for the relief of Sopha Daly—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2532) for the relief of Mrs. Sidonie de la 
Houssaye, of Franklin, St. Marys Parish, La.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2533) for the relief of the heirs of Lesant 
phe late of Lafayette Parish, La.— to the Committee on War 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2534) for the relief of Armand Duplantier— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2535) 3 a pension to Jane M. Ander- 
son- to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2536) for the relief of Rafael Seguro, of 
Louisiana—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2537) to confirm certain land to Mrs. Ze- 
non Boutte, in the State of Louisiana—to the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2538) for the relief of Corinne Perrett Fu- 
silier—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2539) for the relief of estate of Romain Ver- 
din—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2540) for the relief of estate of Henry E. 
Ledet—to Committes on War Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 2541) for the relief of John A. Sigur, of Iber- 
ville Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2542) for the relief of Mrs. E. H. Briant, of 
La Fourche Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2543) for the relief of the estate of O. L. 
Blanchard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2544) for the relief of E. W. Goude—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2545) for the relief of Pierre Breaux, of 
Terre Bonne Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2546) for the relief of J. M. Charpenter, of 
St. Marys Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. f 

Also, a bill (H.R, 2547) for the relief of the estate of Naphtalie 
Solomon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2548) for the relief of Pierre Jolivet, of St. 
Marys Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2549) for the relief of Leolelde Le Blance, of 
Iberville Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2550) for the relief of Felicite Monette, of St. 

Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2551) for the relief of the estate of Louis 
Ursin, deceased, late of St. Marys Parish, La.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2552) for the relief of Mary E. Brady to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 2553) for the 
relief of the legal representativesof Margaret E. Woodward, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2554) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Alfred Duplantier, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. STONEof Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2555) for the relief of 
Col. Jesse H. Strickland, Eighth Tennessee Cavalry, United 
States Volunteers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: A bill (H. R. 2556) for the relief of Bvt. 
Lieut. Col. Madison Cutts—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 2557) ‘or the relief of James M. 
Oliver—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2558) for the relief of Henry W. Long—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 2559) to grant a pension to 
Ira Tritt, teamster, Quartermaster's Department, United States 
Army, 1846—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also a bill (H. R. 2560) for the relief of Charles P. Anderson 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2561) for relief the of Moses W. Carpenter, of 
Johnson County, Ark., Mexican war veteran—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2562) for the relief of Martha J. Morrison—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2563) for the relief of Samuel Evans—to the 
Committee on War - 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 2564) to pension Mrs. Eliza 
T. Palmatier—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 2565) grant- 
ing a pension to William H. Bransen,of Hardy County, W. Va.— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2566) making an appropriation for construct- 
ing a road to the national cemetery at Grafton, W. Va.—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2567) for the relief of the sureties of Dennis 
Murphy—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2568) for the relief of the trustee of St. Joseph's 
Catholic Church at Martinsburg, W. Va.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2569) for the relief of C. M. Shaffer—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2570) for the relief of the trustees of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church of Martinsburg, W. Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2571) for the relief of the trustees of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church of Martinsburg, W. Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. = 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill(H. R. 2572) for the re- 
lief of Thomas W. White—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2573) to refer the claim against the United 
States of W. B. Alsobrook and others to the Court of Claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BAKER of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 2575) for the relief of 
Sylvester Van Sickle, a captain of the Twelfth Missouri Cavalry 

olunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2576) for the relief of W. H. Collards, John 
= Elsaser, Peter Johnson, and others—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2777) for the relief of William K. Cope- 
land—to the Committee on War Claims. 3 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 2578) for the relief of 
Sanford Graham—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 2579) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Crooks and James Crooks—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2580) to relieve Mathew Lynch of the charge 
of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2581) for the relief of Lennes A. Jackson— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BERRY: A bill (H. R. 2582) to authorize the appaint- 
ment of James William Abert to the retired list of the Army— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2583) for the benefit of John W. Kirby, late 
sheriff of Gallatin County, Ky.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2584) for the relief of the heirs of Catherine 
Morin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2585) granting a pension to Lucy B. Bryson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2586) granting certain Ged to the city 
of Ne rt, Ky.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRETZ: A bill (H. R. 2587) granting a pension to 
Margaret A. Cooper, widow of Thomas W. Cooper—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2588) for the relief of Theodore B. Starr— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2589) to increase the pension of Charles Mo- 
Carty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 2590) for the relief 
of Gerald Russell—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 2591) to pension Lor- 
enzo Sink—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2592) to make and correct the mili 
vr pag of William T. Gott—to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2593) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Willis D. Walker- to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 2594) for the relief of Capt. 
John B. Dowd on account of injuries received by him by the 
collapse of the old Ford’s Theater, June 9, 1893—to the Com- 
mitieo on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2595) for the payment of Capt. Robert E. 
Bryant for his services as commissary of subsistence on the 
nart or Brig. Gen. Lew. Wallace—to the Committee on Military 

airs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2596) for the relief of Henry Ayres—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2597) for the payment of Sewell Coulson for 
legal services—to the Committee on Ciaims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2598) to correct the military record of 


Charles E. 1 the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R.2599) to correct the military record of Henry 
Staff—to the Committee on Military Affairs 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2600) for the relief of Henry Ayres—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2601) for the relief of Joseph H. Johnson— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. Px 2 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2602) to make and correct the military record 
of Sylvester Weaver—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2603) for the relief of Mrs. Phosbe Prince 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2604) to mike and correct the military record 
of James D. Kelley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2605) to correct the military record of 
Samuel L. Hartman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2605) to correct the military record of Rob- 
ert W. Osborn—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2607) for the relief of Frank Denham to 

mmittee on Milituy Affairs. 


the Co: : 

Also, a bill (H. H. 2608) to increase the pension of Scott Jew- 
ell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2609) gran a pension to John A. Kirk- 


ham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R, 2610) granting a pension to Elvin Brown— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R.2611) for the benefit of 
sundry persons residing in the vicinity of Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo.—to the Committee on 1 Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: A bill (H. R. 2612) for the relief of Har- 
low L. Street—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2613) for the relief of John W. Ferris—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2614) for the relief of Mrs. Evalyn N. Van 
Vliet—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2615) to reimburse the States of California, 
Oregon, and Nevada for moneys by them expended in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2616) to provide for the establishment of a 
gun factory for the finishing and assembling of heavy ordnance 
at Benicia, Cal.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2617) for the relief of Patrick Hlliott to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 2618) for the relief of the trustees 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Pulaski, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2619) for the relief of Snowden B. Herbert, of 
Lawrence County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims un- 
der the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2620) for the relief of Alfred A. Young, for 
himself and as executor of 899750 Young, deceased, of Giles 
Soniy, Toan as found due by the Court of Claims under the 
act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2621) to authorize the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral to investigate the claim of the representatives of Robert T. 
Williams, deceased, against the United States—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2622) for the benefit of citizensof Tennessee 
and to pay claims approved by the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2623) for relief of William M. Beasley, Giles 
County, Tenn. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2624) for relief of the estate of William 
Grigsby: deceased, late of Giles County, Tenn.—to the Committte 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 2625) for the relief of the estate of A. A. Dicker- 
son, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 2626) for the relief of the 
owners of the Schillinger patents—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 2627) granting an 
increase of pension to Andrew Franklin, alias Andrew McKee, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 2628) for the relief of Charles 
Winters, a quartermaster, United States Navy—to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 2629) for the relief of 
agi bared G. Kellogg—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2630) for the relief of the estate of Ramsey 
Crooks—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2632) for the relief of the estate of Ramsey 
Crooks—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 2633) to place Dunbar R. Ran- 
som on the retired list—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 2634) for 
the relief of P. B. Kennedy, surviving partner of Dalton & Ken- 
nedy—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 2635) for the relief of the Cass 
Avenue Distilling Company- to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEM: A bill (H. R. 2636) granting a pension to Isaac 
D. Gregg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. j 

By r. MORGAN: A bill (H. R.2637) for the relief of Eugene 
Wells, late captain Twelfth Infantry and second lieutenant t 
5 United States Army—to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. MCALEER: A bill (H. R. 2638) for the relief of Julius 
A. Kaiser—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McK AIG: A bill (H. R. 2639) for the relief of George 
W. Padgett—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MERCER: A bill (H. R. 2640) for the relief of Brig. 
Gen. John R. Brooke, United States Army—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OATES (by request]: A bill (H. R. 2641) for the relief of 
Margaret Kennedy—to the Committe? on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: <A bill (H. R. 2642) for the relief of R. 
D. Beckloy and Leon Howard—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 2643) for 
relief of Funny B. Randolph and Dora L. Stark, late of Avoyelles 
Parish, La., fo stores and supplies, as investigated and reported 
favorably by the Court of Clai. s under the provisions of the act 
of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims, 
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ot Fe RYAN; A bill (H. R. 2644) for the relief of Secor & Co., 
Perine, Secor & Co., and the executors of Zeno Secor—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 2645) for relief of Ste- 
phen Duncan Marshall and George M. Miller, executors of the 
2 7 Levin R. Marshall, deceased—to the Committee on War 

8. 

By Mr. SPERRY: A bill (H. R. 2646) to provide registers for 
the steamers Claribel and Athos to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STRONG; A bill (H. R. 2647) to complete the mili 
record of William Waltman, first lieutenant Company I, 
Eighteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Cavalry—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 2648) for the relief of William 
Stanley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: A bill (H. R. 2649) for the improve- 
ment of the Cumberland River below Nashville, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of citizens of Trail, Ozark County 
Mo., favoring the free and unlimited coinage of silver to thé 
Committee on 527 7 Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: Memorial of the South- 
ern New Hampshire Bar Association, praying for the settlement 
before trial of all jurisdictional questions between State and Fed- 
eral courts, with draft of bill—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. BELLof Colorado: Petition of citizensof Georgetown, 
Colo., praying for the re of the McKinley tariff act—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Trades Assembly of Pueblo, Colo., ask- 
ing the passage of a bill suspending immigration—to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BLAIR: Petition of Samuel Howell and 138 other resi- 
dents and property-owners of Southeast and Southwest Wash- 
ington BA en ech over $1,000,000 in property), praying the 
suppression of a swill-boiling, dend-animal-cooking, and fat-ren- 
dering plant known as the garbage factory,” at foot of South 
sah otc street—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANCHARD: Petition of citizens of Red River 
Parish, La., for the free coinage of silver—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: Four petitions of 165 citi- 
zens of San Luis Obispo County; six petitions of 140 citizens of 
Tulare County; two petitions of 50 citizens of San Bernardino; 

tition of 120 citizens of Orland, 35 from DeHaven, 50 from 

ford, 30 from Covina, 174 from Delano, and 19 petitions of 
775 citizens of San Francisco, Cal., all favoring free coinage 
of silver, and one from 107 citizens of Escondido, also favoring 
free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, papers relating to estate of Isaac P. Tice—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. - 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: Petition of R. H, 
Courtney and others, asking ropoal of purchase clause of Sher- 
man act—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of citizens of Grand Lodge, 
Mich., asking repeal of purchase clause of the Sherman act—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, two petitions of cigar-makers, one from the cigar-mak- 
ers of Union 5, of Battle Creek, Mich., and the other of cigar- 
makers of Battle Creek and vicinity, Mich. asking for the freer 
and more-extenđed use of siiver as money of ultimate redemp- 
tion—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolution of the Legislature of Michigan, requesting 
Congress to pass bill to increase and equalize the compensstion 
of letter-carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Ofice and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Petition of the machinists of Vicks- 
burg, Miss., praying for a law which shall provide for the freer 
and more extended use of silver as money of ultimate redemp- 
tion—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights,and Measures. 

Also, papers in the matter of Sarah Griffin, to accompany House 
bill 561—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr, COGSWELL: Petition of the Continental Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and others, of New York, in reference to refund- 
ing of taxes twice paid, to accompany House bill 649—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. COMPTON: Papers to accompany House bill 659—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. CONN: Resolutions of Local Assembly No. 8852, Knights 

of Labor, of La Porte, Ind., requesting the free co: of both 
old and silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
easures. 

By Mr. COOMBS: bs to accompany House bill 26—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COVERT: Petitions of William G. Nichol and others, 
citizens of Babylon, N. Y., and of J. M. Kraus and others, citi- 
zens of Far Rockaway, N. Y., for the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman silver act—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights,and Measures. 

By Mr. COX: a ip in case of A. B. Phillips and in case of 
R. H. Ogelvie—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Petition of the Federation of Labor 
Unions of Washington, D. C., to accompany House bill 28—to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry business men and 
merchants, in favor of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Petition of citizens of the Tenth dis- 
trict of Iowa, favoring the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
the present ratio—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, 

Also, petition of citizens of Iowa, asking for the repeal of the 
Sherman law—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of A. W. Curtis, praying that 
his claim for property taken by the vers during the late war 
be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. DUNPHY: Papers to accompany House bills 55 and 
56—to the Committee on Post-Offives and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial from home-seekers and business 
men of the United States, praying for the ratification of the 
Wichita Indian treaty in Oklahoma—to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

Also, eight petitions of homesteaders and bone fide residents 
of the Cheyenne and Arrapahoe County, and one from those of 
Henry County of the Cheyenne and Arrapahoe County, praying 
for relief—to the Committee onthe Public Lands. 

Mr.FUNSTON: Petition of W. A. Johnson, for the pongo 
of the joint resolution pending for printing bill in equity in 
case of the United States against the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad Company—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HILBORN: Two resolution from citizens of California, 
in favor of free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolution of Mercer Grange, California, favoring free 
coinage of American product of silver—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolution of the people of Humbolt County, Cal., op- 
posing the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HITT: Petition of the Chicago German Annual Con- 
ference Methodist Episcopal Church, 85 ministers and 8,000 
members, for the repeal of the Geary anti-Chinese law—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL: Petition of David B. Gottwals for relief—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LACEY: Papers relating to petition of E. M. Ives to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Bennett S. Shang for pension—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: Petition of 300 citizens of Yreka, Cal.; 200 
of Colousa County, Cal.; 200 of Madeira, Cal.; 300 of Bodie, Cal.; 
100 of North Temescal, Cal., and 5,020 from San Francisco, Cal., 
all for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of J. P. Harruff, of Salumonia, 
Jay County, Ind., for increased compensation of fourth-class 

tmasters—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


ds. 

By Mr. McALEER: Papers to accompany House bill 1086—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCREARY: Petition of T. D. Chenauld and oth- 
ers, of Richmond, Ky., and one of J. W. Bales and others, of 
Madison County, Ky., urging the passage of bill to increase na- 
tional-bank circulation—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Petition of W. Higgins, for the estate 
of Mrs. Ella V. Gordon, late of Culpeper County; of W. Egbun, 
for the estate of 9 Gwin, late of Culpeper County; of A. Cur- 
tis, for the estate of John J. Curtis, deceased, late of Culpeper 
Soir and of Thomas B. Stewart, for the estate of Charity Sin- 
clair, late of Fauquier County, Va., all praying that their war 


claims be referred to the Court of Claims under the provisions 
of the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. MEYER: Paper from the Treasury Department, office 
of the Secretary, relative to money collected by the authorities 
of the United States on account of rents of the several planta- 
tions in Louisiana belonging to certain individuals and turned 
over to the Treasury Department by Benjamin Flanders, super- 
vising special agent in the years 1863 and 1865, to accompany bill 
H. R. 1066—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of John Robinson, for pension—to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Ferdinand Pezzica, for removal of disabili- 
ties—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts: Petition of business men 
and merchants of Boston, urging the repeal of the porches 
clause of the Sherman silver bill, that no substitute of any kin 
whatever be enacted at this session, etc.—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of citizens of Paullina, Iowa, for un- 
conditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Schaller, Towa, for repeal of pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act and appointment of a com- 
mission to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: Three petitions of the Order of United 
American Mechanies, of New Haven and Meriden, Conn., for 
the restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Excelsior Lodge, No. 259, of the International 
Association of Machinists, protesting against the admission free 
of duty of foreign manufactured machinery for use in making 
sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAWLINS: Petition of business men of Springville, 
Utih, for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. SHELL: Petition of C. L. Slawson, William Neyle 
Habersham, William R. Herron, Julius T. Capers, Louisa G. 
Heyward, James McDowall, Stockton E. Slawson, Mortimer W. 
Venning, Frederick W. Claussen, Thomas R. Kittles, and Benja- 
min S. Kittles, Lewis A. Nelson, William H. Connerat, and Clar- 
ence S. Connerat, J baer 55 J. Whitehead, and others, Edward M. 
Capers, Thomas G. White, Laura E. Daley, and others, John 
Duncan of the heirs and deviszes of Henry McKee, Evalina Ann 
E. Tripp, William Wilson, John F. Werner, Octavus A. White 
Julia A. Smith, and others, hers-at-law of Robert J. Smith, all 
of South Carolina, asking payments of proceeds of cotton taken 
and sold by the United States—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, sixteen petitions of the president, secretary, and execu- 
tive committee of the Columbia (S. C.) Board of Trade, and cit- 
izens of Columbia, Spring Hill, Lexington, and other places in 
South Carolina, asking Congress for an appropriation for the 
Congaree River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: Maps to accompany bill H, R. 291—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of citizens of Christian County, 
Ill., who state that while wheat is lower than it has been 
thirty years, yet the consumer has to pay the same price for 
flour as when wheat brought its highest price; that a combina- 
tion exists between the millers, railroads, and elevators to de- 
press the price of wheat, and pray for a Congressional investi- 
gation, etc.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STORER: Petition of Sarah K. McLean, for relief—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Memorial of Watson Grange, 
No. 1068, in favor of postal savings banks—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 41 citizens of McKean County, Pa., in favor 
of the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 
1—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: Three affidavits and the 
sworn statement of Alfred Weedon, of Cambridge, Ohio, to ac- 
company the bill granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah Weedon—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARNER: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, asking for the prompt repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act, and that measures be 
taken for the maturing of a plan for a safe and elastic currency— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Four petitions of citizens 
of Spokane County, Wash.. in opposition to the repeal of the 
Sherman law, unless said repeal shall provide for the continued 
us2and coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures. t 

Also, petition of 70 citizens of gi os County, Wash., favor- 

ver—to the Committee on 


ing the free coinage of American si 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
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‘SENATE. 
TUESDAY, September 12, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The ournal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 

mse to a resolution of the 5th instant, information relative to 

e redemption in silver coin of Treasury notes provided for by 
the act of July 14, 1890, the coinage value of silver bullion pur- 
chased by the Treasury Department under the actof July 14, 
1890, and subject to coinage, which remainsuncoined, ete.; which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

He also 1 id before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting papers relative to the claim 
of Casuse Costello, a settler on the Round Valley Indian Reser- 
vation in California, for improvements owned by and lost to him; 
which, with the accompanying papers, wasreferred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a reso- 
lution of the Senate of the 7th instant, astatement of the amounts 
appropriated and expended in the enforcement of the Chinese 
exclusion acts; which, with theaccompanying paper, was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Post- 
master-General, transmitting, in compliance with the act of Con- 
gress of anaes 16, 1889, a statement of the useless papers ac- 
cumulated inthat Department, and requesting that two Senators 
be appointed as members of the joint committee of the two 
Houses under the provisions of the act, to deeide as to the dis- 
position of mye ee 

The VICE- SIDENT. Under the law to which reference is 


_ made in the letter of the Postmaster-General, the Chair ap- 


ints as the members of the joint committee on the pas of the 
ate the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. MOMILLAN]. To this committee the letter 
of the Postmaster-General, together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, will be referred. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESSES.ON THE LATE SENATOR STANFORD. 


Mr. WHITE of California. I desire to change the announce- 
ment I heretofore made with reference to the eulogies upon the 
late Senator Stanford from to-morrow to next Saturday. I give 
notice that at that time I shall ask the Senate to consider reso- 
lutions commemorative of the life and services of my deceased 
collen 

Mr. VOORHEES. At what hour? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I do not designate any hour. I 
thought perhaps that it would be better not to do so at this 
time. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PEFFER presented the petition of L. N. Bodley and 283 
other citizens of Steuben County, Ind., praying for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, and that the sil- 
ver dollar be made a full legal tender, the same as the gold dol- 
lar; which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. CAMDEN presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., praying for the repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the ed Sherman law; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of the Mississippi and 
Miss °uri Valley Hardware Association, praying for the repeal of 
the so-called Shermun silver law; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WHITE of California presented a petition of citizens of 
Castroville and other places in California, pra; for the res- 
toration of the free coinage of silver, with full legal tender ata 
ratio of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I present the petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of California, praying for certain relief to 
which they think they are entitled re settlements made 
on the public domain. I move that the petition be referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. QUAY presented a petition of Freedom Assembly, No. 
9725, Knights of Labor, of Black Lick, Pa., praying for the free 
silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 
He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of York, 
Pa., raying for the repeal of the silver-pu clause of the 
80 Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of Local Assembly No. 
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be prohibited, and that the issuance of money be exercised ex- 
clusively by the Government; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on e 

He also presented a petition of the Turnpike Farmers’ Al- 
liance and Independent Union No, 318, of Erie County, Pa., 
and a petition of sundry citizens of Crawford County, Pa., pray- 
ing lor 58 free coinage of silver; which were ordered to lie on 

e e. 

He also 3 memorials of Ben Franklin Local Assembly, 
No. 166, Knights of Labor, of Philadelphia, and of Local Assem- 
bly No. 15, Knights of Labor, of Scranton, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, remonstrating against the unconditional repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law, and pray- 

for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Indiana, Pa., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation providing for the freer and 
more extended use of silver as money; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Uriah S. Stephens As- 
sembly, No. 9783, Knights of Labor, of Arnot, Pa., praying for 
the restoration of the full and unlimited coinage of silver as it 
existed prior to 1873, and ata ratio of 16 to 1 with gold; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
praying for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER N the petition of J. J. MeLure and 67 
other citizens of Chester, S. C., praying for the unconditional 
re of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 890) granting an increase 
of pension to George C. Abbey; w. was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 891) authoriz- 
ing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia toaccept pay- 
menk without interest 2 certain special 3 and tor 
other ; which, o accompany pers, was rea 
twice by ts titio, and referred to the 99 the District 
0 umbia. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 892) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to inco te the District of Columbia Subur- 
ban Railway Company,” approved July 5, 1892; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. PEFFER introduced the following bills; which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

A bill (S. 893) for the relief of Louis O. Farnighy; 

A bill (S. 894) for the relief of Robert Henderson; 

A bill (S. 895) for the relief of Martin Mullins; and 

A bill (S. 896) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Michael McCann. “ 

Mr. WHITE of California introduced a bill (S. 897) to amend 
an act entitled An act to provide for the adjudication and pay- 
ment of claims arising from Indian depredations,” approved 
March 3, 1891; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH introduced a bill (S. 898) for the creation of a re- 
serve list” of the Army of the United States; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 899) for the relief of the La 
Grange Synodical College of Tennessee; which was read twice 
by its title, and refe to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DUBOIS (by request) introduced a bill(S. 900) for the re- 
lief of Henry C. La Point, late a first lieutenant in the Second 
United States Cavalry; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HIGGINS introduced a bill (S. 901) for the relief of the 
owners of the schooner Henry R. Tilton, and of personal effects 
thereon; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying a rs, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. B ER introduced a bill (S. 902) for the relief of James 
B. McElhose; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS. 


Mr. WOLCOTT submitted the following resolution; which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


2043. Knights of La r, of In Pa., p that the pres- Whereas Thomas — e discharge of his duties as laborer 
F ggutem be abatishad, thas banks of eee eens clovetor: having the hael of bis right toot badly IN- 
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and flesh entirely scraped away, rendering a permanent injury, and 
ine roan ta of which ho was was confined t Mans d to his bed for five months after 
accident and is still suff $ 

1 That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, author- 

and ted to pay to the said Thomas Williams out of the contingent 

dof the Senate the sum of $600 to enable him to pay for medical and other 

ee eg tre ne be incurred on account of said 
ſuries. : 


NATIONAL BANK INTERESTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution submitted by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEW- 
ART], coming over from yesterday. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL}, 
who has just stepped out of the Chamber, is very desirous of 
proceeding with his 5 57 this morning, and has requested me 
to give way to him. Ican have unanimous consent that the 
resolution will be laid before the Senate to-morrow, I will give 
way and allow the Senator from Oregon to proceed with his 
speech. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada? The Chair hears none. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the morning business is concluded, I 
ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of House bill No. 
1, on which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] desires 
to address the Senate. 3 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 1] to repeal a 
part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other pu ”the pending question being on 
the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the substitute re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance. . 

Mr. WHITE of California. I give notice that upon Tuesday 
of next week I will address the Senate, after the usual routine 
business, with reference to the pending measure. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, in this great de- 
bate, second to none in importance that has ever occurred in 
Congress, the vital questions involved are: What shall in our 
future history be the money of ultimate redemption? Shall it be 

old alone? Shall it be silver, or shall it be gold and silver? 
Shall we by legislation eliminate silver from our circulating me- 
dium as legal-tender money and have for our standard a medium 
which is constantly contracting in volume, constantly appre- 
ciating in value, constantly depressing the price of all our com- 
modities—our wheat, cotton, corn, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts—and the price of labor as well; a medium which has in the 
past twenty years, according to the opinions of many of the 
ablest political economists and statesmen, appreciated from 
35 to 50 per cent, or shall we, by yoking the money of the two 
precious metals together, havea circulating medium embodying 
the essential elements in a monetary standard—those of con- 
stancy and stability? 

However we may attempt on either side of the great contro- 
versy to befog or mislead, these after all are the great pivotal 
points on which it must turn. The fundamental problem to be 
solved is: Are we to be a nation of monometallists, and, if so, 
whether gold or silver monometallists? or are we to become 
what Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson and the other 
founders and builders of our Republic declared us to be, and what 
every national convention of every political party that has ever 
existed in this country has declared us to be—a bimetallic na- 
tion? Will it be denied by any that the absolute demonetization 
of silver, as is proposed by the unconditional repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act of 1890, the perpetuation of 
the gold standard, and the establishment of a policy that gold 
and gold alone shall be the sole medium of ultimate redemption, 
will be to completely and absolutely overturn and destroy the 
policy of the founders of our Governmentupon this question and 
consign silver as a money metal to indefinite overthrow. 

And can it be successfully denied, moreover, that the Consti- 
tution, by its very terms, gives recognition to both gold and 
silver as money metals, and not gold alone? The inhibition on 
the power of the States clearly indicates this. No State,” says 
that great charter, ‘‘shall make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts.” 

Are we prepared, then, in this year of our Lord, after over one 
hundred years of material growth and prosperity such as has 
never been witnessed in any other nation on the face of the 
globe because now, forsooth, our beloved country and its people 
are reeling temporarily amidst the shadows of financial and in- 
dustrial desolation—to abandon the policy plainly outlined in the 
Constitution, established, recognized, and approved by the build- 
ers of the Republic, and avowed by every political party that has 
ever existed since the foundation of our Government? 

If we are prepared to do this, upon what authority? At whose 
instance? By what command? Under whose direction and by 


what inspiration do we advance toward its accomplishment? 
What Legislature of any State has memorialized us in favor of 
such an a onment? Has the Legislature of Massachusetts 
or Rhode Island, New York or Mississippi, Ohio or California, 
Minnesota or Oregon, or any other State done so? Do the files 
of the Senate show any such memorial from any State in the 
Union? Nota solitaryState Legislature has spoken on the sub- 
ject. Not a single memorial from any State Legislature has 
come to the Senate asking the unconditional repeal of the pur- 
ehasing clause of this Sherman act. Havethe 2 of any po- 


litical party in any State convention declared in their party 


platform in favor of the demonetization of silver and of the single 
gold standard, and of making gold alone the medium of ultimate 
redemption? No declaration of any such policy can be found, I 
imagine, in the platform of any political party that has ever ex- 
isted in this country. 

While in Oregon during the summer I was industrious in en- 
deavoring to obtain the opinions upon this subject, so far as pos- 
sible, of leading representative men of all parties, in all parts of 
the State, not only of those engaged in agriculture, but of those 
belonging to the laboring classes, as well as merchants and busi- 
ness men generally, including bankers; and among others I had 
a conversation with my predecessor in this body, Hon. Henry 


W. Corbett, one of the leading bankers and business men of 


Portland. Recently I find published in the daily Oregonian of 
August 8, published at Portland, Oregon, an open letter from 
him addressed to myself. As no copy was sent me, it only came 
to my notice a few days since, and then by accident. r. Cor- 
bett is a highly esteemed and phenomenally successful banker 
and business man of large experience in affairs, including a term 
of six years’ service in this body, and his suggestions are there- 
fore entitled to, and shall receive from me, tful considera- 
tion. The letter is as follows, and I ask that it be read as a part 
of my remarks: 
The Secretary read as follows : 


AN OPEN LETTER—EX-SENATOR CORBETT TO SENATOR J. H. MITCHELL. 
SEA VIEW, August 5, 1893 
MY DEAR SIR: You were kind enough, while in Portland, to ask my views 
upon the present condition of the finances of the country, I then suggested 
to you as the first remedy the unconditional repeal of the silver- 
clause of the Sherman act. In our brief conversation, however, I do not 
think we touched upon the question of free coinage, and as I see that you 
have expressed yourself at favorable to free coinage, if the Sherman 
act be repealed, unless con of the inefficiency of such co’ act (as 
I interpret your manifesto), and belie you are actuated by a de- 
sire todo what you think is for the best rest of the country, I wish to 
point out to you the ruinous effect of the enactment of such a law. 
The Sherman act was 2 compromise measure, it being less harmful than 
free coinage. Under thatactsilver bullion is purchased at its su 
value, but since the enactment of that law silver has greatly depreciated, 
and the issue of more silver certificates, together with the silver and cur- 
rency now in circulation, is likely to embarrass the Government greatly in 
the redemption of the same in gold. Should the Governments fail to redeem 
this large amountof circulating medium on demand, it would naturally sink 
to the value of silver. Thefree coinage of silver means that every man that 
has in silver bullion can take it to the United States mint and have it 
coined, at the present ratio, into a thousand silver dollars. The Govern- 
ment stamp upon this coin wouldseem to pledge the faith of the Government 
toredeem the same in gold. Oregon isa gold and wheat producing co: s 
Why should Oregon exchange à gold dollar worth 100 cents with Nevada 
for a silver dollar worth 55 cents? Or why should Senator STEWART ask 
Senator MITCHELL to give him a gold dollar for a silver dollar, or for silver 
bullion worth 55 cents? Orwhyshbould the farmers of Oregon sell to Nevada 
wheat worth 60 cents a bushel in gold for silver only worth 33 cents? It will 
y be seen if we export wheat to land m cargoes worth $100,000 
here in Four and allow them to pay us in silver dollars worth only 855.000, 
it would only be a question of time when Oregon would be bankrupt. This 
is equally true of many other commodities that are exported m the 
country. Other enlightened nations with whom we deal have established 
the poa standard as a measure of valne; therefore unless we maintain a 
standard in this country exchange will be against us in about the pro- 


ourselves with sufficient gold toredeemsuchcoinand currency. O ise 
still ater disaster will t our country. 

eaea amount of circulating medium should be reduced to a silver 
S . the $1,400,000.000 of currency now in circulation would be reduced 
to about 8850, 000,000, ap § creating great disaster and widespread distress 
throughout the whole land. You are undoubtedly correct in stating that 
much of the distress, particularly in the manufacturing districts of the 
country, is due to an apprehension that Congress will repeal our tariff laws, 
which now protect our American industries. But no such laws having as 
yet been passed, the first and greatest apprehension and distrust is that we 
will soon sink to a silver basis, under the Sherman act, and that the Gov- 
ernment will not be able to maintain the gold standard. It cert: could 
notunder free coinage; that wouid cause silver to flow to us from parts 
of the world for coinage at our mints, and for which they would claim the 
Government was in duty bound to redeemits coinage in gold, This it wouid 
be impossible for the Government to do; neither would ib feel bound to do 
50, ess, as now, it should reap the profit from the coinage of such bullion. 

It is probable that the Government can maintain the present silver coin, 
certificates, and currency of the country by providing itself with sufficient 
gold to maintain interchangeability of the two metals. The most practical 
Way to do this would be the reenactment of the law by which all customs dues 
shall — able in gold. This is absolutely necessary for the Government 
to provide itself with sufficient gold to keep up this interchangeability with- 
out resorting to the sale of bonds. I can not see why the people of the 
United States should be compelled by law to pay #100,00),000 annually to a 
few silver States for their 006,000 of silver product, which they would 
practically be compelled to do in the redemption of tho tree eobiage of 
Silver. A gold standard we must maintain. Every business man, every 
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laboring man, and every honest man wants an honest dollar that will buy 


a dollar’s worth in every part of the world. 

Politically, I can not see that the Democratic Administra: 
administered the Sherman act otherwise than it has done. 
trations have executed the law in much the same way. The fault liesin the 
law itself. It should never have been passed. Both parties were responsi- 
ble for the act. Each was bidding for the support of the silver States, and 
both parties were deceived and deserted by these States. Mr. Weaver be- 
came their candidate to carry out their policy. Neither the Republican 
nor the Democratic party owes them anyt ; therefore all honest men of 
both parties Should join hands in giving to the country a sound currency, 
independent of their wishes. 

No one desires absolutely to demonetize silver. I believe in the use of 
both metais as money, but do not believe in the free coin: of silver. Ibe- 
lieve in the coinage of both by the Government in the ratio of 1 to 16 to the 
extent that we can redeem the silver in gold, thereby keeping them on a 
parity. But 3 free coinage of silver for private yare for all 
the excessive production of this metal would make it impossible for the Gov- 
ernment to redeem or keep it interchangeable with gold. Havi thus 
pointed out the evils of free coinage, I trust you, as well as our members in 
the House of Representatives, will favor the enactment of such laws as will 
give the stability in our monetary affairs that will subserve the best inter- 
ests of the whole country. 


Very respectfully, H W. CORBETT 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I regret, Mr. President, I am 
unable to a with the distinguished writer of that letter as 
to the probable effect of the establishment of bimetallism or the 
double standard in this country. I do agree with him that the 
Sherman act, which from the beginning was, as declared in the 
Democratic national platform, a ‘‘ cowardly makeshift,” is radi- 
cally wrong, and ought to be repealed, and give place to better 
legislation; not, however, because it is responsible to any con- 
siderable extent for the present deplorable condition in which 
we find our country, because, in my judgment, it is not, but be- 
cause it degrades silver by treating it as a mere commodity in- 
stead of a money metal. 

THE SHERMAN ACT NOT THE CAUSE OF THE PANIC, 

The causes leading up to our present misfortunes are in part 
world-wide and had their origin not in this country, but in 
speculative dealings between London bankers and the people of 
South America, which resulted through the Argentine bank- 
ruptcies and the fall of securities in bringing ruin to the doors 
of the Barings and other moneyed institutions. The same causes, 
overtrading and land speculation, later on and during the pres- 
ent year brought universal bankruptcy to Australia. 

These great and unexpected skocks to the business world, 
these dynamic explosions at the very doors and under the ver, 
vaults of the great money-brokers of England, and by whic 
some of them were engulfed in ruin, sent a shudder of appro- 
hension throughout the financial world, which caused a sudden 
hoarding not alone of gold, but of gold, silver, and paper, a 
general calling in of loans on the part of bankers, a refusal not 
only to make new loans, but to extend old ones, while general dis- 
trust seized upon every financial community. These are some 
of the causes which, in my judgment, initiated the panic whose 
storm center has passed from South America, Australia, and 
certain Euro countries, and which so recently spentits fury 
in the United States; and the Sherman act has had no more, in 
my een to do with all this than had the man in the moon 
or the recent fantailed comet. On the contrary, but for the fact 
that the Sherman act has in the past three years added to our 
circulating medium about $151,000,000 of legal-tender Treasury 
notes (the amount issued to date, August 1 last, was $148,286,221; 
the amount to present date is over $151,000,000), the panic that 
is now upon us would have come quicker and been more aggra- 
vated than it now is. 

FEAR OF TARIFF REVISION AND THE INAUGURATION OF A FREE-TRADE 
POLICY HAD MUCH TO DO WITH THE PRESENT PANIC. 

To these causes, however, which in and of themselves would 
have had, perhaps, butcomparatively small influence in coun- 
try, was added thatall-pervading apprehension of American pro- 
ducers that the doctrine of protection to American industries 
and American labor was, on the election of Mr. Cleveland on the 
platform upon which he stood, placed in imminent peril; that 
the doctrine of the national Democratic platform on which the 
Administration came into power, to the effect that any tariff which 
resulted in giving protection to American industry and Ameri- 
can labor is unconstitutional, would be enforced. Scarcely had 
the new tariff known as the McKinley act come into operative 
force in all of its provisions, and when our country was rapidl 
entering on a period of material development and prosperity suc 
as the world had never seen, a majority of the electoral votes of 
the country called a halt, a change was demanded and a change 
was granted by the votes of the people, and now the people are 
reaping the harvest resulting from that change. 


tion could have 
Both Adminis- 


o sooner was it known that a President and two Houses of 
Congress had come into power pledged to the doctrine of free 
trade than manufacturers in every department and grade of in- 
dustry throughout the land began to hedge 
the manufacture of products. 


of extend 
here was contraction instead of 


increase in the operative force in skilled and other labor on the 
pay rolls. There was a gradual and constant lessening of the 
number. Finally, all these causes combining, none so potential 
however, as the one last indicated, the fires of furnaces wen 
out; the wheels of machinery ceased to goround; orders fell off; 
business prosperity gave way to business stagnation; hundreds 
of thousands of laborers were thrown out of employment, and 
with despair written on their faces they are to-day wan derin 
up and down the streets of our principal cities clamoring tof 
work which they can not obtain, and the cry for bread from 
starving myriads of men, women, and little children falls upon 
the nation’s ears. 

Will any sane man, in the face of these tremendous conse- 
quences, insist that they are all or to any appreciable extent 
chargeable to the Sherman act, or that the simple repeal of 
that act without some other great measure of relief will in and 
of itself afford redress or rectify the evil that is upon us? 

While I believe there is, occasioned by the persistent efforts 
of the gold power in New York, a very general belief in the 
country, especially in the cities and towns, where the banks and 
Board of Trade and Chamber of Commerce of New York and 
the press of that city could the more readily make their in- 
fluence felt, a belief to the effect that the Sherman act is re- 
sponsible for the present financial distress; it is a most remark- 
able fact developed in this debate, in both Senate and House, 
that there is a general consensus of opinion among members, as 
well those who favor unconditional repeal as those who do 
not, that the Sherman purchasing clause is in no sense properly 
chargeable for the present stringency or money famine. 

Had the act of 1890—the Sherman act—been utilized by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the extent its provisions authorized 
when the shadow of this financial eclipse began to darken our 
country’s horizon, it would have done much, in my judgment, to 
relieve the situation. Thatact provided that until the 1st day of 
July, 1891, the Secretary of the Treasury should coin 2,000,000 
ounces of silver bullion, purchased under its provisions, into 
standard silver dollars, and after that date he was authorized 
to coin of the silver bullion purchased thereunder as much as 
might be necessary to provide for the redemption of the 
Treasury notes therein provided, and any gain of seigniorage 
arising from said coinage should be paid into the Treasury. 

About 163,000,000 ounces of silver have been purchased under 
the Sherman act against which legal-tender Treasury notes have 
been issued to the extent of its bullion value, while only about 
$36,000,000 have been coined with which to redeem them. The 
exact amount to the present date is $36,087,185, the gain of 
seigniorage on which was $6,691,109. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, therefore, has the power to-day under this much-de- 
spised Sherman act, and has had it since its passage, to order 
any part, or even the whole, of the one hundred and forty-odd 
million ounces of silver bullion in the Treasury, of the coinage 
value at present rates of $174,061,242, coined into standard silver 
dollars. This would have left nearly $50,000,000, including the 
$6,691,109 seigniorage gained on the amount already coined, of 
free silver in the Treasury against which there would have 
been no outstanding Treasury notes or silver certificates that 
might have been at once put into circulation, and which would 
5 far to relieve the money stringency in the West and 

uth. 

We are told it was lack of confidence that precipitated the re- 
cent panic. Lack of confidence by whom and in whom, or in 
what, pray? Surely there has been no evidence adduced of any 
lack of confidence by anybody or any class of people in any part 
of the circulating medium of the country in either gold, silver 
or paper. The evidence is overwhelming to the contrary. 
There did spring up a lack of confidence, it is admitted, but it 
was a lack of confidence in the banks, and notalack of confi- 
dence in any part of any kind of money so deposited. 

When individual depositors had from the $1,752,000,000 of in- 
dividual deposits in the national banks of the United States Ma 
llast drawn out by July 12, in a little less than two and a half 
months, $177,000,000, or over one-tenth of the total deposits, what 
does it indicate? When people withdraw their money from 
banks and hoard it, becoming their own depositors, it goes for 
nothing so far as proving any lack of confidence in the money. 
It proves just the reverse. It does prove, however, a lack of 
confidence in the banks. The truth of the whole business is, this 
trouble was, in a very large measure, started by the banks. 
The bankers of England early in the spring nudged the bankers 
in Wall street and intimated now is a g time to forever set 
the seal on bimetallism under the pretense of repealing the 
Sherman act. The howl was started. The New York bankers 
nudged the Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York and 
the metropolitan press. The Chamber of Commerce, in turn, 
gave the cue to boards of trade and chambers of commerce 
throughout the country. The howl started in perfect unison— 
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all inspired across the seas—and finally the thing got away from 


them, proved a boomerang, and the suffered along with 

the rest. 

THE SHERMAN LAW WAS NOT INSTRUMENTAL IN DRIVING GOLD OUT OF 
THIS COUNTRY. 


Up until within the last two months we were told by the met- 
ropolitan pressand by resolutions of boards of trade and chambers 
of commerce with an iteration which became monotonous, not to 
say tiresome, that the Sherman law was driving all the gold out 
of the country, but the Sherman act is still on the statute book, 
while for the past two months gold has been flowing into the 
United States at an average rate of nearly $1,000,000 per day, 
$54,000,000 having come in since July 1 last, and still the ships 
on the ocean are freighted with the yellow metal. What- 
ever may be the objections to the Sherman act, therefore—and 
there is one insuperable objection to it, and that is because it 
degrades one of the money metals, treating it notas money, but 
as a commodity, and it ought for this reason to be wiped out of 
existence by the substitution of legislation establishing free 
bimetalic co eit, inmy judgment, was never instrumental in 
driving gold out of the country. 

The very fact that gold is returning to this country more 
rapidly and in greater quantities than it has ever gone out since 
the passage of the Sherman law, ought of itself to be a sufficient 
answer to the charge. But there are-other and still more con- 
elusive answers. And the first is, the balance of trade com- 
menced running against us. Our imports for the fiscal year end- 
rn Mecha 30, 1893, exceeded our exports by many millions, and 
this balance had to be metin gold. Again, Austria-Hungary, 
ha recently come to a gold standard, thus creating an a 
nor: demand for Ee in that country, it was sought after in 
all directions, including the United States. 

This same note of 5 which was never verified, was 
sounded in our ears 1878 when the Allison-Bland bill was 
pending in the Senate. We were then told by the leading metro- 
politan pepers, representing the banking interests, as also by the 
then President of the United States, Gen. Hayes, and by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Ohio, then Secretary of the Treasur 

Senator SEERA] that if that bill became a law and remaine 

n force five years, it would drive all the gold out of the country. 
That prediction was potential with me then in controlling my 
vote against that bill 

I believed if that were to be the effect of the proposed law, it 
would work contraction of our circulating medium and result in 
reducing prices and in bringing harm not only to the commer- 
cial world, but to the great producing and laboring classes of our 
pci x and I was one of two Senators only west of the Missis- 
sippi iver that voted against the Allison-Bland bill—Senator 
Sargent, of California, being the other. That bill, however, 
peoa both Houses by a large majority, was vetoed by President 

ayesand ed over his veto—I voting to sustain the veto—and 
what was the result? 

It became a law of the land and remained so, not only for five 
years, but for nearly twelye years, during the whole of which 
time the Secretary of the Treasury purchased $2,000,000 worth 
of silver bullioneach month and coined itinto standard silver dol- 
lars of 4123 grains each, issuing silver certificates therefor. Of 
the silver bullion thus purchased there was coined 378,166,793 
legal-tenderstandard silver dollars of 412} grainseach. And was 
go d driven out of the country? Did we come toa silver basis? 

id this country become the dumping ground of silver, as pre- 
dicted? Not at all. None of these evil predictions came to pass. 
On the contrary, at the end of twelve years’ operation of that law 
we had in this country something like $470,000,000 more gold in 
circulation than we had when the act was passed in 1878. 

But not only so. During the first six years of its operation 
after the passage of the Bland-Allison act, that is, from 1878 to 
1883 inclusive, there was an excess of imports of gold coin and 
bullion to this country over the exports of $187,671,027. The 
total exports of gold coin and bullion during these six years was 
but $64,184,994, while the total imports of gold coin and bullion 
for the same period was $251,856,021 while the further signifi- 
cant fact is disclosed by the statistics that for the six years im- 
mediately following the demonetization of silver in this country 
in 1873, that is, the six years, 1873 to 1878 inclusive, there was an 
excess of exports of gold coin and bullion over imports of $114,- 
127,396—the total imports for these six years being $89,457,595, 
while the total exports were $203,584,991. And thus the record 
of statistics conclusively shows that so far as the demonetization 
of silver in 1873 resulted in bringing gold into this country, it 
had precisely the opposite effect, while the enactment of the 
Allison-Bland bill, which it was predicted would drive gold 
from this country, was just the reverse in the effectof its opera- 


tion. So much, therefore, for the predictions of gold monomet- 
allists in the past. ‘ 
Mr. HIGGINS. Would the Senator object to a question? 


Mr. MITCHELL of ogon I would rather not be inter- 


rupted, but I will hear the Senator’s question. 

r. HIGGINS. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but I 
should like to call his attention to the fact that from 1873 until 
the resumption of specie kaymania, in 1879, we were upon a paper 
currency of fluctuating character, and during all that time we 
had to pay to Europe an excess of gold in settling our accounts 
with them. I ask the Senator whether or not that did not have 
some influence on the outflow of gold at that time, or whether it 
was due at all to the demonetization of silver dollars in 1873? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It might have had some influ- 
ence, but during the whole of that time a comparison of the sta- 
tistics will show that the effect of the demonetization of silve 
or rather what followed after the demonetization of silver, 1 
1873, was a very largely increased exportatlon of gold from this 
country over preceding years, While immediately N the 
passage of the Bland-Allison act there was a very largely in- 
creased importation of gold into this country, amounting to mil- 
lions. One hundred and eighty-seven million dollars in excess 
of our exportation came in during the first six years, 

Mr. HIGGINS. I would ask the Senator was not that due to 
the 1 of gold payments and our going abroad for gold? 

Mr. MITCHELL of 0 I think it was very largely due 
to the legislation to which I have been calling attention, besides 
we resumed specie payments in ten months after the passage of 
the Allison-Bland act of 1878, and had really made every neces- 
sary preparation for resumption before that act was passed. 

“A GOLD STANDARD WE MUST MAINTAIN,” 
says Mr. Corbett in his letter, and this is but the echo of the 
8 of the Administration. The one, the former, is in 

irect conflict with the Republican national platform of 1892, 
which says: The Republican party demands the use of both 
gold and silver as standard money,” while the latter is in equally 

agrant conflict with the declaration of the Democratic plat- 
form of the same year, upon which the Administration came into 
power, which says: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to thecoinage of both gold and silver without 1 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage oi 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value. 

The plank on this subject in the national platform of the Re- 
publican party of 1892 is as follows: 


The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, with restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined by 
legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the two 
metals, so that the tere ey ana debt-paying power of thedollar, whether 
of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. 

While in 1888 the national Republican convention resolved as 
follows on this subject: 


The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. 

These are the declarations of the two parties; those of the 
Republicans in 1888 and 1892, and of the Democrats in 1892. I 
claim with pee to stand to-day squarely with both feet on the 
platforms of the Republican party of 1888 and 1892. For one I 
am unwilling to be a party to a game of national deception. I 
am unwilling to aid in practicing on the people of this country, 
on the people of my State and the Legislature of my State, which 
has so generously thrice honored me with a seat in this body, a 
confidence game of such questionable character and gigantio 
proportions. I will not agree to the proposition that ‘a gold 
standard we must maintain,” in the face of these emphatic decla- 
rations of the party to which I belong and to which I am in- 
debted for a seat in this body; certainly not, at least until the 
Legislature of my State instructs me to the contrary. 

Whatever may be said, Mr. President, of the average Ameri- 
can politician, and however venial may the offense of the delib- 
erate breaking of party pace in party platforms be regarded 
in certain quarters, the fact remains all the while that the great 
body of the American people are honest, and do not with any 
more complacency look upon such an offense than upon any 
other species of false pretense by which, through the deceptive 
arts of some Jeremy Diddler, men are hoodwinked, deceived, 
and finally defrauded out of their rights. 

“The American people, from tradition and interest,” says 
the 5 platform, ‘favor bimetallism, and the Republican 
party demands ”—demands what? Not the use of gold alone, not 
the single standard of either gold or silver, but demands, not 
merely the use of gold and silver as money—gold as the stand- 
ard and silver as subsidiary coin—but “demands the use of 
both gold and silver as standard money.” 


What does this mean? What did the convention which adopted 
it intend the voters ot the country should understand it to mean? 
Was it intended by this that the party demanded the single gold 
standard and the use of silver as mere subsidiary coin? Taa 
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the people so understood it, the party would have been beaten, 
as in that case it would have deserved to have been beaten, in- 
finitely worse than it was. 

What is standard money? What do we mean when we speak of 
the le standard? The single standard is one where the 
values of all commodities are fixed by the value of a single me- 
dium, called money, which is alone a legal tender.. Thus, when 
we spenk of the single gold standard, and for which the present 
Administration is now contending with all the potentiality 
which naturally attaches. to a powerful national administration, 
aided, unfortunately as I believe, by a majority of the Republi- 
cans in each House, we must be understood to mean a standard 
under which gold coin only is a full legal tender. 

If we speak of the single silver standard—astandard which no 
party or ho considerable number of people of any party in this 
country desires—although for one, if we are to be a nation of 
monometullists, and have but a single standard, then T prefer that 
standard bs silver—we must be understood as N stand- 
ard under which silver alone is a full legal tender.. But when 
we, as stated in the Minneapolis. convention, demand the use of 
both gold and silver as standard money,” we must be under- 
stood to mean that we demand, not merely favor, but demand 
the use of what is known as the double standurd, wherein both 
gold and silver coin at a. fixed ratio are full legal tender. So 
much for party platforms and pledges. 

But oh, says.one, these. are times when party platforms must 
be set aside—when party promises and party pledges must be re- 
tired to“ innocuous desuetude“ times when men must rise above 
partyand become patriots. Thereare times, Mr, President, itis 
concedgd, when fealty to mere partisan politics should give way 
tafealty to the common good, when in w great emergency the 
vital interests of the people: plainly indicate the necessity, de- 
mand the sacrifice, and clearly point the way; but while this is 
60; no such emergency can exist, and none such exists now, as de- 
mands of the swormrepresentatives:of the people, or of sovereign 
States, a voluntary sacrifice of opinion, a deliberate: abandon- 
ment of individual judgment, a surrender of well- defined and pre- 
con ived canceptions, based upon years of laborious study, in 
reference to vital questions of governmental policy affecting the 
general welfare.. - 

And, Mr. President, if there ever was an instance in the his- 
tory of the American Senate when mere i was subor- 
dinated to devotion to individual conviction upon a great vital 

tion of governmental policy, affecting the future of our Re- 


: public and the general welfare of its67,000,000 of people and of the 


unborn.generations yet to come, then it is exemplified here to- 
day. Rent in twain, as with the fearful and irresistible force: of 
me, are each of the two great political parties on this floor 
in reference to the great question under discussion. And ifever 
in the e our time any considerable number of the mem- 
bers of this, greatest legislative body on earth, deserved to 
becrowned as patriots, as Senators worthy that great designation, 
then it is that portion of the majority of this Senate who have, 
in the face:of Executive influence and power, to say nothing of 
individual and public clamor, the courage to stand firm, by 
their voice and vote assert their individual convictions in refer- 
ence to the question involved. in this, the greatest.controversy 
that has.oecurred in this Senate the present generation. 
WIAT WOULD BP THE INEVITABLE. EFFECT PRESENTLY AND HEMOTELY OF 
TUR UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN ACT? 
What does the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act mean? What, in one respect at least, is to 
be the inevitable effect? It means, in this hour of a money 


famine, the contraction of our currency by the destruction of a || 


monthly supply of legal-tender circulating medium of fromthree 
and a half to four on dollars. It means the curtailment and 
destruction of our supply of circulating medium to the extent of 
from forty-two to forty-eight or perhaps. fifty millions of dollars 
rannum. It means contraction, immediate, direct, and effec- 
ve. 

Whoever heard of a financial panic being relieved by legisla- 
tive contraction of the currency? Who ever heard of the con- 
gestion of a money famine being dispelled by a legislative reduc- 
tion of the amount of money in circulation, or ofa reduction of 
the volume by act of Congress, while the country is demanding 
more money, more circulating medium? The whole power of 
the present Administration has been struggling here for the past 
month and over in an attempt to contract the currency. It was 
for this purpose, and for this alone, if I read the message of the 
President aright, that Congress has been convened inextraordi- 
nary session in the dog days. 

is the sole recommendation the President has made to 
us; Has the President or Congress, in their impassioned zeal to 
destroy silver, paused enough to consider the fearful effects 
ol the process of contraction of the circulating medium at an; 
time, much less when a financial panic is upon the country? 
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Of the evils. of contraction, its baneful effects at any time or 
under any circumstances, I would invoke the words of Senator 
SHERMAN uttered in this Senate over twenty-four years ago, 
in 1869, when he said: 

The contraction of the currencyis afar more dis operation than 
Senators suppose. Our own and other nations have gone through the opar- 
ation before.. It is not possible to take that voy: without the sorest.dis- 
tress: To. magit person except a 8 of debt, or a salaried officer, 
or annuitant, itis a period of loss, ger, lassitude of trade, fall of w: 

suspension of enterprise, up 


» and disaster.. It means ruin o 
ers whose debts: are twice their Ss capital, though one-third less 
of agricultural 


y. It means the: fall 


7 

Learnestly recommend 

Peai the President in his message at this extraordinary ses- 
sion— 
the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act passed 5 1880; 
izing the pureliase 0 silver: bullion, and that other — — ——— 8 
beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability ot the Government 
to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money universally recognized by all 
civilized countries: 

Here, it is true, is a plain and distinct recommendation to do: 
one thing—that is, to repeal the purchusing clause of the Sher- 
man act. But what other legislative action” does the Presi- 
dent suggest? Congress is admonished that in addition to re- 

eal there should be some other legislative action.” But the 

resident. has seen proper to refrain from expressing any opin- 
ion. whatever, much less from making any recommendation what- 
ever, as to the kind or character of such. other legislative ac- 
tion” that should be had. 

It would seem to many, and it seems to me, whom wa are called 
upon to repeal a certain act, to wipe from the statute book cer- 
tain provisions of law relating to the financial policy of our coun- 
try, and. when the President concedes some other Iegis- 
lation should be enacted to take its place, that then we have a. 
right to know, before: wi from the statute book the legisla- 
tion denounced, the kind and character of legislation the Presi- 
dent desires to be substituted. Had the Presidentin mind when 


he used the phrase, other legislative action,” legislation look- 
ing to the issue and sale of bonds, or the of the tax on 
Stats bank issues, or the increase of the circulating medium by 


Pa national banks to issue up to the par value of their 
onds deposited, or did he have in mind the sale at its market 
value of the silver bullion on deposit in the Treasury, or an act 
for the compulsory coinage of that bullion into standard silver 
dollars, or does he contemplate recommending the interconvert- 
ibility of bonds and legal,tender notes? 

Suvely, it seems to me, when it is conceded on every hand, no 
less by the President of the United States than by everybody 
else, that the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act, which contracts the circulating medium of the country to 
the extent of nearly $50,000,000 a year, must bə. Bree by some 
other legislation of some kind or character, t then some 
recommendation should have been made in that regard; and in- 
asmuch as nosuch recommendation has been made, then has not 
Congress the right, nay, is it not its plain duty to follow its owm 
judgment, and in repealing this law, as recommended by the 

resident, to substitute at the same time and by the same act 
some such legislation as in the judgment of Congress should be 
substituted in its place, fast as the Sherman law of 1890 was sub- 
reaps for the m-Bland act of 1878, by one and the same 
act 

| WILL THB UNCONDITIONAL REPBAL OF THE SHERMAN ACT HASTEN INTER: 
NATIONAL BIMETALLISM? 
But we are told that the unconditional re of the Sherman 
act will hasteninternational bimetailism. other words, if the 
Congress of the United States will set its seal of condemnation 
on silver, will effectually demonetize and repudiate it, as most 
of the European nations have already done, then these same 
European nations will suddenly come to the rescue, will wheel 
into line as the friends of silver and bimetallism and by an inter- 
national convention restore it to its place asamoneymetal. Was 
ever a more absurdly: ridiculous: proposition. presented to the 
American Congress? Perhaps I Hardi y ought tosay that. Per- 
haps I ought not to characterize itin that way, but to me it does 
seem so. absolutely ridiculous that I can not help it. We are 
: counseled to fall into line and demonetize silver, insist on the 
establishment and 8 of the single gold standard as a 
means of inducing England torush intoan international conven- 
tion with a proposition favoring the double standard! 

Such a proposition, with all due deference to those who sug- 
gest or support it, isa most suspicious compliment, to say the 
least, to the inte of those who compose the Fifty-third 
Co; For one, I fail to appreciate the compliment. Even 
were there any grounds for hope of securing international bi- 
metallism—and in my judgment there is none whatever so long as 
England is permitted to te the nations of the earth finan- 


— 
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ne destruction of silver on our part would be 
fatal to it. 

I agree that international agreement or concurrent legislation. 
by the principal European governments in the interest of bi- 
metallism is a consummation devoutly to be wished for. That 
consummation would be beneficent in the highest ogee te the 
people of this country as a whole. That it would impart. in- 
creased vigor to our prosperity and promote. the 8 welfare 
there can be no room for doubt, if Lcould be brought to be- 
lieve what seems to me to be a proposition surrounded by the 
paroni doubt and enveloped in clouds of the darkest uncertainty, 

t the legislative destructionof silver as money in this country 
would result. in imparting at an early day vitality to interna- 
tional bimetallism in the fullest and best sense of that term, them 
I would. not hesitate to me for 5 as silver this 
country, as is proposed by the pending bi ut I can not bring 
myself to believe that the beautiful and impressive description 
of the’resurrection of the dead, as given by St. Paul in his Epistle 
to: the Corinthians, can have any application whatever to the 
burial of silver in this country. The sublime declaration, and 
one which brings consolation to the mind of man as he stands 
on the brink of the grave, “Itis sown in corruption, it is raised 
in inesrruption: it issown in dishonor, it is raised in glory: it 
is sown in weakness, it is raised in power,” can have, to my mind, 
no application whatever to the death and burial of silver as 
money, by the Congress of the United States. 

Within the past espe e years we have: had four interna- 
tional congresses, all, with one exception, held at the instance of 


To this Sir Rivers. Wilson, with 9 eae indignation, made 


the following immediate reply, as remembered by our dis- 
tinguished American representative [Mr. ALLISON], who sits be 
fore me: 

Idesire to reply 

Said he— 
in a few words to the observations of the honorable delegate of India upon 
the premature character. as he calls it, of the declaration of which E had the 
honor to: make- ago.. I wish tostate- thatit was purely out of 
respect forthe delegates and to shorten as much as possible their labors 
that 1 felt it my duty to make a very explicit deciaration and to state that 
my Government as a government could not admit that the maintenance of 
our exis mone system should be broughtin question or that the 
presence of tish d tes at aconference where bimetallism isdiscussed 
should lead to the supposition that England would be ready to examine the 
possibility of a change in her monetary system. 

It was for that reason that my colleague, Sir Charles Fremantle, and my- 
self thought that it was opportune to let it be known from the very begin- 
ning of our debates that our Government did not desire to take up the dis- 
cussion of the question of bimetallism. 

This was also the opinion of Mr. de Rothschild, who has just told me that 
he wished to associate himself with me in these remarks. 


of the Brussels 


We accept the resolution of the delegates of the United States as it stands, 
add. this: reservation and this tion, that. we consider it as 
being in fact a reca tion of the substance of the invitation which has 
been addressed to 


different governments and whieh has been accepted 


Republican Presidents of the United States, and what has been | by them. 


aceomplished, save anawakening in the interest of bimetallism by 
the elaborate speeches made in the several congresses by our very 
able and faithful representatives? There is no doubt there has 
been a grent change in public sentiment among European nations, 
and even among of the ablest financiers and statesmen of 

land, favorable to bimetallism; but while this is all so the 
British lion, in the form of the Government of Great Britain, 
stands ready and always in the pathway that leads to an interna- 
tional agreement and completely and effectually blocks the way. 
And there stands to-day that mighty imperial power controlling 
securities ef this country and other nations to the amount of 
over $10,000,000,000, and under the lead ef Gladstone scorns.and 
ridicules the idea of an international agreement, which could 
but result in a large depreciation. of this enormous-and abnor- 
mally appreciated amount held by English crediters. 

Tt nat, moreover, be forgotten that so jealous is the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain of the single gold standard, and so 
studiously eareful to refrain from doing any act, either diplo- 
matic or otherwise, that might be in any manner construed as 
indicating any restlessness on her part with thesingle goldstand- 
and of that Government adopted in 1816, or any willingness to 
consent to bimetallism, that Her Majesty s Government declined 
to accept the invitation of the United States to the Brussels 
conference in its original form. The invitation, as originally 
issued, it. will be remembered, co an. international 
conference to inquire inte the possibility of establishing by in- 
ternational agreement a fixed legal relation between the values 
of gold and silver. This invitation Great Britain declined to 
accept, and it was only after the President of the United States. 
had modified the invitation to suit the fastidiousness of Her 
Majesty's Government that it was accepted. And furthermore, 
to the end that this difference between the invitation which 
Great Britain accepted and the one which was declined might 
not be lost sight of, and be properly emphasized, Sir Rivers 
Wilson, delegate of Great Britain, in his introductory at the 
Brussels international monetary conference, afterdeclaring that 
he spoke for Sir Charles Fremantle as well as for himself, said: 


In the first place, I desire to explain to the Conference the attitude of Her 
Majesty's Government upon the monetary question.. The invitation of the 
United States in its o form contemplated the meeting of a conference 
to examine the possibility of establishing, international agreement, a 
fixed relation. between the values of the two precious metals. Her Majesty's 
Government did not find it possible to accept an invitation conveyed in terms 
which might give rise to a misunderstanding by implying that the Govern- 
ment had some doubt as to the maintenance of the monetary system which 
has-been in force in Great Britain since 1816. 


* $ è * s s * 

Her Majesty's Government therefore accepted the invitation of the United 
States in its modified form; that is to say. to consider what measures, if any, 
conid be adopted for the purpose of increasing the use of silver as currency. 


But not only so. Subsequently, Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, 


delegate of British India, im the course of his remarks, among 
other things, said this: 

A predetermination not to discuss such an eventuality a to 
place Great. Britain in an ill position, for she has reco; 


ogical gnized 
for the rehabilitation of rab hens BASCON cr tted the effi 


or tallism as a remedy, 


in the 


powers on a bimetallic basis, thus a 
a burden 


on the shoulders.of other na 


mrpose which she is un 
ito take her fair share. 


Her esty’s: 
conve; interms which 
that the Government had some doubt as to the maintenance of the 
tary system which had been in force in Great since 1816. 

And still further speaking for Sir Charles Premantie,whoseems 
to have been a mere figurehead in the conference, Sir Rivers 
Wilson said: 

Our faith is that of the school of monometallism 
not admit that any other than the single gold stan 
toaurcountry. 


Government did not find it possible te an invitation 
Alas ivy EASO DATON AANO by implying 
mone- 


andsimple. Wedo 
would be applicable: 


on the 

Mr. 
when that utterance took place? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Gladstone's. 

Mr. HOAR. Is it not the Senator’s information that a very 
great difference of opinion in that respect existed in the minds 
of the members of the Salisbury administration? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I have no doubt some difference 
existed.. At the sume time, we certainly can not hope for any 
international nt while the Gladstone government re- 


very large element of leading financiers and statesmen 
of Great Britain who are cordially in favor of international bi 


metallism. 

Mr. STEWART. And against the repeal of the Sherman act.. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. But it must be remembered we 
had two international monetary conferences, I believe, while the 
Salis government wasin power, which ename to naught, 

Yes, this element in England favorable to bimetallism is, as 
stated by Senator STEWART, against the repeal of the Sherman 
act. Yes; that is true. As said, all this clearly and unmistaka- 
bly shows the unalterable attitude of Great Britain as a gorerument 
on the subject of international bimetallism, and it isone whichaf- 
fords no unds of hope whatever on the part of the United 
States, asit seems to me. But no more encouraging was the at- 
titude of Germany. That power, in responding through its lead- 
ing delegate on the second day of the conference to the proposi- 
tion of the American dulaan submitted by Senator ALLISON, 
which. was to this effect: in the opinion of this conference 
it is desirable thatsome measure should be found for increasing 
the use of silver in the currency systems of the nations, said: 

Germany being satisfied with. its monetary system, has no intention of 

— — + * In view of the satisfactory monetary situation 
of the „the Imperial Government has prescribed the most strict re- 
3 the 5 — the ——ů— — — 
the United States. i : 4 

That was not apesolutionin favor of an international agree- 
ment as to bimetallism, but simply a resolution in favor of an 
5 of silver. 1 a —.— 

ill lessencourugement was given to ourdele 

to their own report, from Austria-Hungary 88 
represented at the conference by delegates, had them instructed, 


to take no part whatever in any discussion or vote. 
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It is true, some little encouragement was given by the declara- 
tion of some of theless influential delegates from Great Britain 
loo not to bimetallism, but to an increased use of silver; 
Sir William Houldsworth, a delegate of Great Britain, saying: 

A further fall (in the level of ces) would bea disaster. I frankly ad- 
mit that, in my opinion, there never be a permanent solution of this 
difficulty until we have an international bime c agreement. 

While real, genuine encouragement came, it is true, from the 
Netherlands, whose leading delegate, Mr. Van den Berg, said: 


Our ideal is an international bimetallic agreement. Such an agreement 
we firmly believe to be possible and desirable, both from the theoretical and 
also from the practical point of view. 
Belgium gave little encouragement when, through her princi- 
pal delegate, Mr. Alph Allard, she said: 
The crisis which oppresses us is no birth of yesterday. It dates from 1873, 
the moment when free coinage of silver was suspended in Europe. The true 
remedy, which would be at the same time efficacious and thorough, would 
be the reéstablishment of free coinage, but it appears to me that for the mo- 
ment this solution has no chance of being adopted. 
Thisconclusion, Mr. President, was not strange, in view of the 
very positive statements that had just preceded from the leading 
delegates of Great Britain and Germany, and the Belgian dele- 
gate, although comprehending the disasters that had come to 
the different countries since the demonetization of silver in the 
great fall of prices, and intimating that bimetallism was the onl 
remedy, clearly showed that in view of the declarations to whic 
he had. ust listened there was no hope for that. 
inally, Mr. President, after ten sessions of this international 
mone conference, which resulted precisely as the three pre- 
ceding international conferences resulted, in nothing but talk, 
a motion was presented for a recess until May 30, 1893; where- 
upon resolutions expressing gratitude to the Government of the 
nited States were adopted, and the conference adjourned to 

May 30, 1893, and has not yet been reconvened. 
r. ALLISON. Ido not wish at this time, of course, to in- 


ing constantly in sympathy with the contention of the United 
States upon whole subject, as well as the two delegates from 
India. ; 


I merely desire to make this statement now in justice to Sir 
Charles Fremantle, who is an eminent man in Great Britain as 
an expert upon this subject. At some other time, if we do not 
reach a vote within a day or two, I may have an opportunity to 
say a few upon the final outcome of that conference. 

. MITCHELL of Oregon. I know Sir Charles Fremantle 
is an eminent man, and is at the head of the mint. I was led to 
make the remark in a side manner owing to the fact that he al- 
lowed Sir Rivers Wilson to speak for him more than once dur- 
ing the conference. 

But, in connection with what I have been saying in re to 
this conference, I desire to call attention to the recent declara- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone. 

When Premier Gladstone a few days since was interrogated in 
the British Parliament as to whether he intended to send his 
commissioners back to the Brussels conference, he replied as fol- 
lows: 

What is the use? What do we want with a bimetallic convention? I am 
afraid to undertake to state what the amount is, but a very large amount 
of money is due to ee le who live within the United Kingdom, from ple 

* who live without the United Kingdom. I should estimate it at two billions 
of sterling—ten thousand millions of American dollars. I admire the pht- 
lanthrophy of gentlemen who would make a t to our debtors of t 
amount, but I do not see what cause we would have to congratulate our- 
selves, though I may see some reason why the rest of the world should con- 
gratulate itself. 

Mr. President, while the great premier, the Grand Old Man, 
has, by his recent victory in the House of Commons in the 
sage of his home-rule bill in the interest of Ireland, added another 
wreath to a fame that will endure during the coming ages, he 
is too faithful to the interests of the great creditor classes of 
England to ever consent to any proposition while he is at the 
helm looking to the restoration of bimetallism through interna- 
tional agreement. 

BIMETALLISM AT THE PRESENT RATIO OF 16 TO 1 IS WHAT THE PEOPLE OF 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD INSIST UPON AND WHAT THE CONGRESS 
SHOULD GRANT. 


What is bimetallism? What do we mean when we say we 


favor the double or bimetallic standard? There has been a great 


amount of misstatement on the part of the single gold standard 
people of the principle of bimetallism, and its operation and 
merits have been grossly both misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. 

The principle of bimetallism was never, perhaps, more clearly 
stated than by the Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, archbishop of Dublin, 
in an elaborate interview recently published in a Dublin news- 
paper, in which he said: 


Bimetallism, as some writers express it, is the mone 
the two precious metals, gold and silver, are taken as stan 
That, however, is a misleading way of putting the case. The word bi- 
metallism,” indeed, is an unfortunate one to have been chosen. It gives 
prominence to the idea of duality, and so leads many half-informed 2 lo 
to think that bimetallism as distinct from monometallism aims at Pa apd 
two standards of value, instead of one. 

Now, this is not at all the case. In the bimetallist's system there are not 
two standards of value; there is but one. One of the essential requiremen 
ofastandard, whether of value, or of length, or of weight, or of anything 
is that it shall be one. 

The word “bimetallism,” then, as I have said, is in one aspect an unfortu- 
nate one to have been chosen. It gives rise to an unhrppy notion that the 
bimetallists favor some sort of shifting or alternative system of standards. 
But this is not so,. The very opposite is the fact. Unity of standard andsta- 
ooy of standard—in so far as stability in this matter of standard of value 
xk thin reach of attainment—these are the fundamental points of bimet- 


system in which 
rds of currency. 


¢ Se pavia Barbour, in his treatise on Bimetallism, thus de- 
nes it: 
WHAT IS BIMETALLISM ? 

The contention of the bimetallists is that it is ble to declare a 
ratio of exchange for certain purposes between the two metals when 
as money, debts being paid at the option of the debtor in coins of either 
metal, and that the existence of this fixed ratio for the p of the cur- 
rency will control and re te the market price of the two metals so as to 

vent it from varying in any material degree from the fixed legal ratio of 

e currency. 

Although a firm believer in bimetallism and that kind of bi- 
metallism which can exist only by 2 old and silver on 
terms of exact coinage and legal-tender equality, and under such 
legislation as will make silver as well as gold primary money, o 
money of ultimate redemption, and to the end that a steady equſ- 
librium and parity may be maintained between the two metals 
Iam loth to cast my vote for an increased ratio. The demand 
for an increase in the ratio did not come in the first instance 
from the true friends of bimetallism. The suggestion had its 
birth in antagonism to such a policy. 

While possibly I might be willing to vote for an increase in 
the ratio not greater than 20 to 1, if convinced that such condi- 
tion is the only way that ultimate legislation can be obtained 
giving proper recognition to bimetallism, 1 should do so with the 
utmost reluctance andforverymanyreasons. Icandidly confess 
I would much rather reduce the ratio to 15} to 1 than to increase 
it to 20 to 1; and in doing so I believe, could it be carried and 
bimetallism with such a ratio firmly established, it would advance 
the real interests of the people of this country, irrespective of 
class, profession, occupation, or condition. The objections toin- 
creasing the ratio are to my mind numerous. 

It is true the question of the legal relation of silver to gold, 
while important to be considered, is of secondary importance, 
The primal object is the remonetization of silver. The great 
purpose is the undoing of the wrong inflicted upon this country 
and upon civilization by the demonetizing act of 1873. But in 
view of the fact that with the exception of Holland, where the 
relation of the two metals is, I believe, 15.6 to 1, the relation in 
all European countries where a double standard has any recog- 
nition is 154 to 1, it would seem to be the part of wisdom in the 
event of a change of ratio in this AAA that it should be 
changed to 15} to 1, instead of 20 to 1. Should the mints of 
European countries fortunately be again opened to silver, it is 
of the utmost importance that the ratio in the United States 
should not be such as to prevent its circulation. 

France has maintained the legal ratio of 15} to 1 for the last 
ninety years, since 1803, and carrying as she does over $700,000,- 
000 of silver, we could hardly expect her to consent to sucha 
ratio as would necessitate a recoinage of this immense stock, 
Another weighty objection to a change of ratio from 16 to 1 to 
20 to 1, it seems to me, is this: We have to-day in this country or 
had on the Ist day of September, 1893, 419,332,450 standard sil- 
ver dollars, each containing 3714 grains of fine silver or 4123 
grains of standard silver; $61,654,630 of which were, September 
1, 1893, in circulation, the balance $357,677,820 being in the 


ury. 

A legislative change in the ratio to 20 to 1, brought about by 
no decrease in the number of ins in the gold dollar, but by an 
increase in the numberof gt ns in the silver dollar, must result 
necessarily in one of two things, neither of which is desirable, 
or, indeed, scarcely practicable, and one of which can only be 
brought about at an expense to the Government, according to 
the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, of $112,866,321. 
The one is to have two kindsof legal-tender silver dollars in this 
country bearing different legal relations to gold; the other is a 
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recoinage of the 419,332,450 standard dollars now in the United 
States at the expense just indicated. 

Bearing upon the question as to the probable cost of the re- 
coinage of our present stock of silver in the event of a change 
from our existing ratio of 16 to 1, I beg to submit the following 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury: 


[Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the cost of recoining 
silver currency under the proposed ratio of 1 to 20.] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1893. 

Sır: Referring to our conversation relative to the probable cost incident 
to the change from the present co ratio between gon and silver (1 to 16 
for the standard silver dollars, and 1 to 14.95 for subsidiary silver) to a ratio 
of 1 to 20, you are respectfully informed that the number of silver dollars 
coined since 1878 aggregates 419,332,450. 

Without any allowance for abrasion, and loss incident to melting the same, 
the coining value of these dollars, at a ratio of 1 to 20, would be 333 292.162. 
or 884,110,228 less than their present face value. 

To recoin these dollars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 
81,876,700 ounces of new bullion, which, at the ave: rice paid for silver 
under the act of July 14, 1890 (80.93}), would cost 875, N 

In addition to this, I estimate that there would be a loss from abrasion, and 
In the melting of these dollars, of at least $3,000,000, which amount, together 
with the difference in the face valus of the coins ($84,110,288) would have to 
be reimbursed to the Treasury by an appropriation for that purpose. 
From the fact that the silver dollars are distributed throughout the country,. 
it would be necessary, as they are redeemed at the several subtreasuries, 
to trans them to the mints, and the expense of transportation for $300,- 
000,000, the amount outside of the stock on hand at the subtreasuries and 
mints at Philadelphia, San isco, and New Orleans, would average at 
least 1} per cent, or $4,500,000. 

I therefore estimate the cost of recoining the silver dollars already coined 
as follows: 

New bullion to be added n gt 
Loss by abrasion and melt: 


Cost of coin: (labor, ma „etc.) 
CCC 
Transportation of dollars to mints 

::: ⅛˙ ETA IS I cand causus S E 89, 741, 900 


The stock of subsidiary silver coin in the country is estimated at 877,000,- 
000, which at full weight would contain 55,609,875 ounces of fine silver. This 
amount at a ratio of 1 to 20 would coin 855,913,802, or $21,156,197 less than the 
present face value. 

To recoin $77,000,000 of subsidiary silver into an equal amount of fractional 
coin at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 18,797,625 fine ounces, 
which, at IN gs fine ounce. the average price paid for silver under the 
act of July 14, „ Would cost $17,528,735. 

There would be a loss of about 2} per cent by abrasion from the face value, 
or about $1,925,000. 

I would, therefore, estimate the cost of recoining the subsidiary silver in 
the country, at a ratio of 1 to 20, as follows: 


Nowe Dialiton RA STI . $17, 528, 785 
Loss by abrasion .....-......-.-.-..---.- - 1,925,000 
Cost of coinage (labor, materials, ete.) - — 500, 000 
Copper for alloy paaianins msiri aose rie 8 15, 636 
Cost.of transportation -as „„ „„ „4 sone cu „„ 1, 155, 000 
r e 23, 124, 421 
RECAPITULATION, 
stimated cost of recoining silver dollars 889, 741, 900 
stimated cost of recoining subsidiary silver 23, 124, 421 
. 2 JJ... 8 112, 866, 321 
ery respectfully, 
si £ J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, 


United States Senate. 

Mr. President, while differing radically in some of the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts[Mr. HOAR], I can notat this time and in this con- 
nection refrain from referring to and incorporating into my re- 
marks the following portion of his very able and elaborate 

h on the monetary situation delivered in the Senate, August 
15 last. In that speech, in discussing the doctrine of bimetal- 
lism, he, among other things, said: 

You may drive out nature with your 9 fork, but again and again 
she comesrunning back. This doctrine recognized in the Constitution. 
“No State shall make anyth but gold and silver coin a tender.” No 
State shall coin money, emit b: of credit, make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” 

That the words money and “gold and silver” were regarded as equiva- 
lents in constitutional meaning is shown by the fact that the Constitution 
makes a separate provision as to bills of credit and does not include them 
in the sentence which applies to money, It is not gold or silver that a State 
may make a legal tender, but gold and silver, the legal value of which, by 
another clause of the Constitution, is to be determined by Congress. 

Chief Justice Ellsworth and his associate, who represented Connecticutin 
the Constitutional Convention, in thelr report to their constituents of the 
proceedings of the convention, say that the new Constitution provides that 
no State shall make anything but pen A a legal tender for the payment 
of debts,“ showing that, in their judgment, ſthe word money and the words 
“gold and silver’ are identical or ee 

lexander Hamilton considered this question in his great report on the 
mint and the coinage. He gave fullest weight to the arguments of the 
monometalltsts. He admitted that the money unit had up to that time vir- 
tually attached to gold rather than to silver. But with the fullest concur- 
rence of President — fe and the statesmen of his time, he declared 
for the principle of bimetallism. His arguments have not lost their ori: 
hey have not been answered in any discussion. The people of the 
United States, when the tempest has passed, will settle down and recon- 
ciled to the solution of this great problem in which Washington ani his 
Cabinet Joined. They never will be permanently reconciled to any other. 

“To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise 
from the comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty cir- 

Hamilton's Report, Lodge's Edition, page 244 


culation.” —Hi 
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Daniel Webster declared more than once, and with great emphasis, that 


the Constitution requires the coinage of both metals; and it would be a dis- 
obedience to our constitutional duty were Congress to discard either. 

Mr. President, all our at financial authorities of both parties, from the 
framers of the Constitution, from Alexander Hamilton, and Jefferson, and 
Webster, and Calhoun, and Benton, and Chase, and Fessenden, Federalists 
and Republicans, Whigsand Democrats, down to the disturbed period which 
followed the war, have agreed Bpom this policy. There were differences 
which divided political parties. ether Congress should authorize a pa- 
per currency, under careful safeguards, redeemable in coin, or should leave 
that to State discretion, or to private enterprise, was a question which di- 
vided parties and made and unmade Presidents and administrations. But 
down to the year 1863 it never was heard in this country that the legal ten- 
der and the standard of value should be anything but gold and silver; nor was 
it ever claimed until 1873 that both gold and silver could not be relied upon 
to perform this service 


Against the pronunciamento of-my friend, ex-SenatorCorbett, 
that ‘‘a gold standard we must maintain,” I place the declarations 
of this eminent Senator, and those of the distinguished states- 
men quoted by him. 

The Spanish milled dollar, which had been in circulation 
among the colonists for over a century before the Revolution, 
and which was in 1785 adopted by Congress as the unit of our 
money and the standard and lawful dollar, was confirmed and 
perpetuated as the standard silver dollar by the act of 1792, and 
a duplicate coinage was provided for, and each contained pre- 
cisely the same amount of puresilver—371¢ grains—and the ratio 
was then fixed at 15 to 1. Since then we have made two changes 
only in the ratio, but each time the change was in the gold dol- 
lar. Iam most decidedly in favor of maintaining the existin, 
ratio, which is to retain and perpetuate the present silver dol- 
lar both as to size and number of grains of fine silver. It is to 
maintain intact the same silver dollar, carrying the same num- 
ber of grains of pure silver, the same degree of fineness estab- 
lished by the founders of the Republic over a century ago. 

The Congress shall have power— 

Says the Constitution— 
to coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures, 

The power here given, it will be noticed, to regulate value re- 
lates to money, not to the money metal. Congress has no power 
under the Constitution to regulate the value of a money metal; 
Congress has the power to coin money out of metal, either gol 
or silver, and, having done this, having impressed on this money 
metal the function of money, then the power attaches, and only 
then, to regulate the value thereof. Hence it is Congress, in 
dealing with this iter in regulating value, should constantly 
keep in mind the fact that it is the function of money mainly 
that gives to the money metals their principal value. To fixa 
ratio according to the commercial value of gold bullion, when 
gold bullion has free access to the mints to be minted free into 
legal-tender money, and the commercial value of silver bullion 
when it is denied the right of being coined at all into legal-ten- 
der money, is not only manifestly unjust, but is beyond the con- 
stitutional power of Congress, in this, that it is simply regu- 
lating the relative value of money metals, instead of money, 

Mr. STEWART. Lobserve that there are only twenty Sena- 
torsin the Chamber. I suggest the lack of a quorum, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It does not eany difference, 
as far as I am concerned. There is always a quorum present 
when I am here to make a speech if the Presiding Officer is 
present. 

Mr. STEWART. H like the Senator’s speech, and I think it 
would be instructive if Senators were present to hear it. I call 
for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER(Mr. DUBOIS in the chair). The 
Senator from Nevada suggests the absence of a quorum. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, e, Manderson, te 
Bert Goren Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 

A orman, te Oregon te 
Blackburn, Hale, Pasco, Teller, 
Brice, Harris, Peffer, Turpie, 
Caffery, Hawley, Pettigrew, Vest, 
Call, gg Platt, Vilas, 
Camden, Hoar, ‘ower, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Hunton. Proctor, althall, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pugh, Washburn, 
Davis, Jones, Ney, usy, White, La. 
Dolph, Lindsay. ansom, Wolcott. 
Dubois, McMillan, ach, 

Faulkner,” McPherson, Sherman, 


Mr. MILLS. My colleague [Mr. COKE] has been called to 
Texas on account of illness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, and the Senator 
from Oregon will proceed. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, the only ground 

| upon which an increased ratio is urged is because of the present 
4 in the commercial value of the two metals, gold and 
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upon the 


silver, as commodities. And the contention proceeds 

assumption that this disparity will continue, even though silver 
be remonetized and clothed with all the functions of legal-ten- 
der money. Demonetize gold to-day, close the doors of the 


mints to its free and unlimited coinage throughout the world, 
and who will deny that its commercial value will at once largely 
depreciate? Open the mints to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, and its commercial value at once appreciates. 
Demonetize gold and remonetize silver, reversing the present 
situation, and you will have the commercial value of the two 
metals rapidly approximating each other nearer to a ratio of 10 
to 1 than 25 to 1, as at present. In discussing, therefore, the 
uestion of a change of ratio we must not lose sight of the fact 
at the commercial value of the two metals as commodities will 
be drawn toward each other, silver up and gold down, and, as I 
believe, so as to very soon place them on à parity of 16 to 1—the 
ratio that has existed without change, as I have stated, in the 
number of grains of the silver dollar for one hundred and eight 


rs. 
"To increase the ratio from 16 to 1 to 20 to 1 is to meet, in my 
judgment, half way the imperious and unreasonable demand of 
England that the purchasifig power of gold shall b> appreciated. 
It is to consent to such appreciation to the extent of precisely 25 
per cent, and to that extent are the wheat and cotton producers 
of this country injured. 

If, then, the fight for the remonetization of silver and the es- 
tablishment of a bimetallic standard is not to be abandoned by 
the American people; if the contest is to be continued, as I be- 
lieve it will 3 as in my opinion it should be, in the interest 
of humanity and the civilization of the age in which welive, then 
let the lines of battle be ranged in such a manner so that when 
victory is achieved it will be final and complete, and will not 
involve a surrender on the part of the producers and debtors of 
this. country to the extent of one-fourth of the exactions made 
by the money power of Great Britain. 


WE SHOULD DECLARE OUR MONETARY INDEPENDENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


We are constantly reminded by the single gold standard ad- 
vocates of the alleged impotency of the United States as a factor 
among the nations in the monetary world. It is impossible, we 
are told, that our Government can establish and maintain a 
monetary policy unless we advise and consent with Great Britain. 
Is it not, Mr. sident, about time we should find out where 
we stand? What are the extent of our functions, powers, and 
possibilities as a nation? Whether we are a sovere and in- 
dependent Government, or one of the dependent British proy- 
in 2 


Ces? 

There is lurking in the minds of the great masses of the peo- 
ple an old-fashioned notion that more than one hundred yoe 

o our ancestors asserted, fought for, and won our independence 
of that haughty and dictatorial power; and this, too, not somuch 
on the great question of individual freedom or personal liberty, 
as on the still greater and grander question, if possible, of in- 
dustrial independence, of freedom from the commercial oppres- 
sions of Great Britain. It is, moreover, one of the brightest 
stars in the firmament of our country’s greatness, one of the re- 
splendent gems in its diadem of glory, that from that day tothe 
present this Government of ours has never in any manner, or to 
any extent, or for any purpose, abdicated its exclusive and plen- 
ary power to assert, establish, and maintain, without the advice 
and consent of Great Britain or any other nation on the globe, 
a domestic industrial and commercial policy of its own. 

True it is, the insidious influence of free trade exerted by 
English interests may at times mislead a majority of our poopie 
sad bring into power an administration pledged to the doctrine 
of the unconstitutionality of legislation which gives protection 
to American industries and American labor, still relying on the 
good sense and true Americanism of the American Congress, 
whether under the control of one political party or another, 
have we not reason to hope that such a fearful heresy as the 
doctrine of British free trade may never be incorporated into 
the legislation of this country? True, we have unfortunately in 
the past permitted Groat Britain to dominate us and overreach 
us in our shipping interests and carrying trade, as she has dom- 
inated and outstripped other nations in the carrying trade of 
the world. At her instance, unfortunately, we abandoned pro- 
tection to our shipping, and asaresult nearly 90 per cent of our 
foreign carrying trade is today carried in English bottoms, 
causing an annual drain upon country of over $300,000,000, 
which rightfully and under proper legislation belong to us, 
and to this extent we have been grossly derelict in exercising 
those grand functions of government which pertain to us as an 
independent nation, and the proper and rightful exercise of 
which saal rehabilitate our merchant marine and give us in 
perpetuity a certain and large annual balance of in our 
favor. 


In view, therefore, of our country’s innumerable resources, 
diversified as are the industries of man, of its almost illimitable 
wealth, with a trade and commerce, internal and external, well 
nigh immeasurable in magnitude; with a population composed of 
healthy, able-bodied, in nt, industrious, and enterprising 
people, nearly double that of the most populous of any European 
nation on earth, saye Russia, and s ssing in all those grand 
qualities that go to make up true manhood and true womanhood 
the people of every other country on the globe—is it not about 
time we should assert our monetary manhood and independence, 
and no longer yield to or acknowledge our dependence finan- 
cially on Great Britain or 1 other power, or indeed all the 
European powers combined? Just so long as we plead guilty to 
our financial impotency, just so long as we acknowledge our de- 
pendence in monetary a on Great Britain, just so long— 
notwithstanding all our boasted greatness as a free and inde- 
pengeni people—we will be virtually in that regard as much & 

ependency of that empire as India is to-day. 
THERE HAS BEEN NO SUCH EXCESS OF PRODUCTION OF SILVER OVER THAT 
OF GOLD AS TO DEMAND A CHANGE OF RATIO. 

We are told there has been in these recent years a vast increase 
in the production of silver over that of gold, and for this reason 
there should be an increase in the ratio; and for this reason, also, 
weare admonished we are unable to absorbitor carry itasa money 
metal. On this subject there seems to be either a lamentable 
degree of ignorance in certain quarters or otherwise an unpar- 
donable amount of misrepresentation. From the earliest nae pee 
of civilization to the present hour there has been a most re- 
markable maintenance of equilibrium, if we may so speak, in the 
production of gold and silver in the world. 

Through the passing centuries the production in weight of the 
two metals has with unvarying exactitude ranged, for the first 
century after the discovery of America, at from 1 to 10 to 1 to 12, 
and since that time for the last century and a half at about from 
15 to 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold. In the Statistical 
Abstract of 1892 is a statement showing the commercial ratio of 
silver and gold for each year for a period of two hundred and 
five years, from 1687 to 1892, and from this statement, the verity 
of which is borne out by statistical testimony of the highest 
character, it will be seen that until recently the commercial 
ratio in all of this long period of over two centuries never went 
beyond 16} to 1, except in the single year of 1813, and that the 
ratio during all this long period remained substantially at 153 to 1. 

Nor was this ratio affected either by the gold discoveries in 
Australia and California, by the demonetization of silver b 
England in 1816, the demonetization of gold by German anh 
Austria in 1857, or the rule of the double standard es ished 
by the Latin Union in 1865. Through all these varying condi- 
tions the ratio remained substantially the same down to the de- 
monetization of silver in 1873 by the United States. Only since 
the demonetization of silver by the United States in 1873, by 
Germany in 1874, and aggravated by India in 1893 has the com- 
mercial ratio varied. 

Prior to that, take the six years from 1844 to 1850, and, ac- 
cording to the statistics of the Director of the Mint, the annual 
average Production of gold and silver in the world was: Gold, 
$36,216,428; silver, $34,214,286, an increase on the average of 
gold over silver for these six years of $2,002,142, whilst the av- 
erage annual production of gold and silver in the world since 
1850, or, in other words, for the forty-two years from 1850 to 
1892 has been: Gold, $120,144,761, and of silver but $83,286,476, 
or an average annual increase of production of gold over silver 
for the past forty-two years of $36,858,285. 

True it is for the twenty-two years—1871-1892, inclusivye— 
while there has been a large increase in the coinage value of the 
annual production of both gold and silver, that of silver has pre- 
dominated, the total coinage value of the production of gold for 
these twenty-two years in the world being $2,460,087,000, while 
that of silver has $2,638,597,000, or a total increase in the 
production of silver, coin value, over gold in these twenty- 
ate Pgs of only $178,510,000, or an annual average of only $8,- 


But this increase in the production of silver over gold in the 
past twenty-two years is but a tithe of the disparity in production 
that has existed in numerous times in the past, and still the ra- 
tio of from 15 and 16 to 1 has been main ed, substantially, at 
least, for over one hundred and fifty years, and at the still closer 
relation of from 10 to 1 and 12 to 1 for centuries prior to that. 
For thres hundred years, from 1540 to 1810, the difference be- 
tween the average annual e per of silver and gold was in- 
finitely greater ithas been for the pasttwenty years. Com- 
poro, or instance, the past twenty years with the twenty years 

tween 1580 and 1600, and wə find that while in the t twenty 
excess of 
eof alittle over $8,000,000, 
es from 1580 to 1600 nearly 


years the total product of silver, coinage value, was 
that of gold only on an annual aver: 
there was produced in the two d 
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four times in value as much silver as gold. The gold produc- 
tion of the world for these two decades was but $98,095,000, while 
that of silver was $348,254,000; or in ounces the production of 
silver during these two decades was over fifty times greater 
than that of gold, the number of ounces of silver produced be- 
ing 253,084,800, while that of gold was but 5,336,000 ounces; and 
again in the present century, including the decade from 1800 
to 1810, the production of silver was over fifty times greater in 
weight than the uction of gold. j 

From 1810 to 1820 the production of silver was forty-seven times 
greater in weight than that of gold, instead of but sixteen times 
greater; and yet, during all these several periods in this century 
where the production of the two metals would have indicated a 
ratio of 50 to 1 and 47 to 1, bimetallism prevailed and was main- 
tained at the then ratio of 154 to 1. 


IS THE PRESENT SILVER DOLLAR A DISHONEST DOLLAR? 


Equally false and ill-founded with the prediction that the 
Sherman act has driven gold out of the country and that free 
coinage would do the same, is the incessant and miserable cant 
about the dishonest silver dollar. I regret that this continued 
iteration has had its effect on somany and has induced them to fa- 
vor an increase of ratio. Is a dollar a dishonest one which will 
buy as much of anything in any place in any State or Territory 
of the United States, including labor or any product of labor, as 
will a gold dollar? And yet this is a fact to-day, and has been 
in reference to the silver dollar ever since and for a long time 
before the Sherman law was passed. Is a silver dollar, or a sil- 
ver certificate representing a silver dollar, which will command 
a premium in the greatcommercial mart of New York, as it has 
done recently, of from 3 to 4 per cent over certified checks of 
the best banks in New York, a dishonest dollar? And yet such 
is the state of the casein reference to the value of the silver 
dollar and the silver certificate. x 

The aphoristic expression a dishonest dollar” is an Ameri- 
can paradox. It is an invention originally of some not over- 
conscientious advocate of the single gold standard. Never be- 
fore in the history or literature of any nation wasa legal-tender 
dollar of any metal, or even a paper dollar which at par 
and was held at a parity of every other dollar at all times, in all 

rtions of such country, denounced by the people of that coun- 

y, or any portion of them, as a dishonestdollar. The alleged 
basis upon which it is so characterized in this country by a cer- 
tain class is because of the difference between the commercial 
or market value of the amount of silver bullion in a silver dol- 
lar and the commercial or market value of the bullion in a gold 


dollar. 

How isitin France? Didany financier orstatesman, any jour- 
nalist or correspondent, or even any demagogue in Franceever de- 
nounce the 5-franc pieces, constituting their seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars of silver as dishonest francs, and yet the variation 
between the market value of the two metals has been nearly, if not 

uite, as greatin France the past nineteen years as in this country. 
Pon 1803 to 1873, while the principleof bimetallism in its full and 
completest sense prevailed in that country, the market price of 
the two metals kept constantly at a ratio of 155 to I- never vary- 
ing in all those seventy years so much of a fraction as to reduce 
the ratio to 15 to 1 or to increase it to 16 to 1. During and for 
the period of the next four years—1875 to 1878, inclusive—it re- 
mained at a fraction over 17 to l; in the six years, 1879 to 1884, 
inclusive, it was over 18 to 1; the next year, 1885, it was 19 to 
1, and in 1892 it reached 24 to 1. 

But as the validity and uso of the French legal-tender 5-frane 
piece were not affected by this change in the relative value of 
gold and silver bullion,and as the silver 5-franc piece in France, 
precisely asthe silver dollar in the United States, remained con- 
stantly at par and on a parity with every other dollar, both gold 
and paper, in the country, the thought of anathematizing the 
$700,000,000 of silver owned by France never entered the brain 
either of the wisest financier and statesman or the most arrant 
ademgogue of France. Possibly the fact that such a denuncia- 
tion in that country would have subjected the denunciator to 
pera ce gia under the laws of France may have operated to 

revent it. 
= And in this connection it might be well to inquire whether, 
after all, itis the silver or the gold dollar that is dishonest, if 
that term can with propriety be applied to either one. Isitnot 
just possible, indeed is it not a patent fact borne out by over- 
whelming testimony, that the difference in the commercial value 
of the two metals of the presentday has been brought about more 
2 by the appreciation of gold than by the depreciation of 
ver? 

If this is so, if it be true that a pound of silver bullion will buy 
as much wheat or cotton or other egricultural products to-day 
as it did in 1872, before silver was demonetized, while a pound of 
gold bullion will purchase infinitely more of wheat, cotton, corn, 
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or other 9 products now than it follows con- 
clusively t it is the appreciation of gold and not the de- 
reciation of silver that has led to the ofthe commercial 


values of the two metals, and itfurther follows that the gold dol- 

lar is a dishonest one, and not the silver dollar. Bearing upon 

this, I desire to attract attention to an editorial of Mr. Charles 

— Cate of the New York Sun, published March 1, 1885, in which 
e said: 

The fundamental blunder of Mr. Cleveland, and of those who agree with 


him, is the r that because the sliver dollar is worth only eig 


‘hty- 
five one hundred a gold dollar it is a depreciated and dishonest coin. 


It does not seem to occur to them that perhaps thesilver dollar 18 still worth 
100 cents, but that the gold dollar has grown to be worth 115 cents. Yet we 
have only to look at the prices of all kinds of staple commodities to see that 
the DOORIA St-caeis Aline will UOY-AO TODA as the gold dollar bought ten 
years ago, and that the maintenance of the gold standard means a lowering 
of the price of everything that is bought and sold by it. 


INTRINSIC VALUE. 


On a par with the senseless twaddle about the dishonest dol- 
lar, the 50-cent dollar—continually , not from Senators 
or Members of the House—we do not hear it where a decent re- 
spect not only for truth but for the proprieties has an abidin 
P but from certain shallow-b editors, gold monome 
allists and others, who are either dishonest in their asseyera- 
tions or have not the intellectual capacity to distinguish between 
fact and fiction, between argument and senseless slang and far- 
fetched ridicule—is the assertion as to the intrinsic value of the 
gold dollar. Gold, we are told, is intrinsically valuable, and it 
is this intrinsic value alone that gives it value and stability as 
money. 

This isanerror. Gold has no more intrinsic value than iron, 
or nickel, or lead, or any other metal. Nothing is intrinsically 
valuable. If anything can be properly said to be intrinsically 
valuable, then I would say there is more intrinsic value in an ap- 
ple, or pear, or orange, or cantaloupe than in all the three thou- 
sand and odd millions of gold in the world. The valueof any arti- 
cleissomething external tosuch article. The term ‘value,’ ” says 
Macleod, in his Elements of Economics, “denotes a relation 
reciprocally existing between two objects.” And again, Value 
is only the price of things, and that can never be certain, be- 
cause it must be at all times and in allplacesof the same value, 
Therefore, nothing can have intrinsic value.” Gold, having no 
intrinsic value, has intrinsic qualities, just as diamonds, or lead, 
or iron, or the thousand herbs of the field and the barks of the 
trees of the forest have intrinsic quslities. 

But none of these, no less any of the latter than of gold has in 
and of itself and alone, separated from all other external objects 
or things, any intrinsic value. Gold, therefore, derives its value 
from external operations, from the uses to which it can be and 
is applied by man. Itis the function of money, the imperial 
stamp and recognition of the Government that gives it value, 
and in virtue of which it does duty in the world in the interests 
of society and civilization. If gold hasintrinsic value, then that 
value must attach to it in unvarying rate at all times, in all 
places, under all circumstances. 

Let us test the alleged intrinsic value of gold by an illustration. 
Suppose acastaway on an island in midocean, with every avenue of 
hope of escape absolutely cut off. By his one side is the three 
thousand five hundred millions of gold in existence in the world 
to-day, and by his other side is a loaf of bread. Neither has any 
intrinsic value; but the value of each so circumstanced is deter- 
mined, not by intrinsic value, but by the estimate placed on each 
in the mind of the castaway; and such a case, notwithstand- 
ing all the loud declamation as to the intrinsic value of gold, who 
can doubt as to what the determination of the castaway would be 
as to which of the two—the three thousand five hundred mil- 
lions of gold or the loaf of bresd—is the more valuable? 

This p of the monetary question was never more clear] 
elucidated than by Senator JONES in his masterly and muc 
complimented speech before the Brussels Monet ity Conference, 
wherein he said, and I can quote but briefly from this portion of 
his elaborate address: 

The theory that money must have what is unscientifically termed intrinsic 
value is based upon a confusion of ideas arising from the assumption, per- 
fectly correct in itself, that men should labor before receiving money, and 
that money which did not represent labor—that is to say, money which did 
not represent human sacrifice—should not be accredited with the power to 
purchase or command the products of labor. So it has been assumed, be- 
cause gold and silver can not be obtained without labor, that they are there- 
fore the only materials adapted for money. 

2 La s = * * a 
The goapat of intrinsic value is one that well accords with the purpose 
view on the 


in 
part of the money-lending classes, when they insist that value 
resides in the articlerather than in the mind. à like the world to 


+ 
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the meaning of the term value.“ 
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Value I define to be: Human estimation placed apor desirable objects 
ves sacrifi 


whose quantity is limited and whose acquisition involves ce. 

Value is subjective, not objective. It resides not in the article, but in the 
mind. It is the degree of mental estimation in which the rof an 
article holds the qualities by the article, as m ed by the limi- 
tation of the ieena i such articles, and the average amount of sacrifice 
necessary to obtain them. An article may, therefore, have estimable quali- 
ties that are intrinsic, and for which the possessor may value or esteem it, 
but no article whatever can have m value, 

Gold, therefore, has no intrinsic value. As acommodity it has qualities 
that are esteemed. The value placed upon it is not derived from its com- 
modity use, but from its use as money. The money quality is not an inher- 
ent, not a natural, not an intrinsic quality of gold, but is purely artificial. 
Money itself is an artificial creation. It is created by the edict of society, 
and can exist only in society. 


This statement and this reasoning are in strictaccord with the 
ablest financial writers who have written on this subject for cen- 
turies past. The expression “intrinsic value” seems to be a 
modern invention of old monometallists. - 

MacLeod, in his Elements of Economics, page 230, has this to 
say on the use of the term intrinsic value:“ 

ON THE ERROR OF THE EXPRESSION INTRINSIC VALUE. 


We must now say some! about an expression which has been the 
source of enormous confusion in economics; which has espec: obscured 
the comprehension of the subject of credit, and no progress can be made in 
the science until it is entirely exterminated. 

All ancient writers clearly understood that the value of a thing is some- 
thing external to itself, and we have not found in them any trace of such 
confusion of ideas as intrinsic value. 

It is not easy to determine when the unfortunate expression “intrinsic 
value came into use. Butitarosein this way: When people thoughtabout 
value, they looked to some quality of a thing as its value. They therefore 
gradual! gan to speak of int c value. So long ago as 1696 an able 
writer, se ig rp out the confusion which had arisen from mistaking 
the absolute q ties of an object for the quantity of things it would ex- 


for: 
There is nothing which troubles this controversy more than for want of 
between value and virtue. 
Value is only the price of ; and that can never be certain, because 


it must be at all times and in all of thesame value. Therefore, noth- 
can have intrinsic value. 
“But have an intrinsic virtue in themselves, which in all places 


have the same virtue; the loadstone to attract iron, and the several quali- 
ties that belong to herbs and some p tive, some diureti etc. 
But these things, though they may have great virtue, may be of small value 
or no price, to the place where they are plenty or scarce; as the 
red nettle, though it be of excellent ə to stop bleeding, yet here itis a 
weed of no value from its plenty. And so are spices and drugs in their own 
native soil of no value but as common shrubs and weeds, but with us of 

t value, and yet in both places of the same excellent intrinsic vir- 
fie. 


“For things have no value in themselves; it is opinion and fashion brings 
them into use and gives them a value.” 

Barbon thus puts his finger on the very phrase which ts the curse and the 
bane of economics at the present day—the expression intrinsic yvalue—which 
is confounding an intrinsic quality with an external relation, 

The following passage from Senior shows how easily able men are betrayed 
into this error. He says: We have already stated that we used the word 
value in its popular (?) acceptation as signifying that quality in anything 
which fits it to be given and received in exchange, or, in other words, to be 
lent or sold, hired or purchased." - 

base defined, value denotes a relation reciprocally existing between two 
objects.’ 

Now, the quality of a melon which fits it to be sold is its agreeable flavor; 
its flavor, therefore, acco: to Senior, is its value, and so defined, he says 
— masna Was it costs 5 cents. That is, he defines the quality of a thing to 

ts 

‘Smith, however, is the opis ay author of the confusion on this subjectin 
modern times. As we have pointed out ina previous chapter, he s by 
defin the value of a to be the thing it will exchange for; he then 
suddenly changes his idea of value to the quunti y of labor expended upon 
obtaining the itself. Thus, the quanti y of labor necessary to produce 
it came to b> considered as the value of a thing, and then value came to be 
called intrinsic. This unhappy phrase, intrinsic value, meets us at every 
turn in economics; and yet the slightest reflection will show that to define 
value to be something external to a thing, and then to be constantly speak- 
ing of intrinsic value, are self-contradictory and inconsistent ideas. And it 
came to be held that labor is necessary to and is the cause of all value. 


It is the money function impressed on the money metals by 
operation of the legislative decree of the Government thatgives 
to these metals their principal value. Demonetize gold through- 
out the world to-day, degrade it, as silver has been degraded, 
to the level of a mere commodity, and you subtract at one blow, 
not from the intrinsic value of gold, because it has no intrinsic 
value, but from its extrinsic value over three-fourths of its 

resent value. Then it is only valuable as there is a demand 
for it, for use in the mechanic and manufacturing world. 

Sir Daniel Barber says: 

Gold and silver owe almost the whole of their value to the fact that they 
can be converted into and used as money. 

Mr. Samuel Smith, member of Parliament, England, says: 

Gold and silver derive their value mainly from their use as money. If all 
the world passed such laws as England and Germany have done, silver would 
be almost valueless. 

While Robert Barclay says: 

Law singles out gold or silver, or both, to be used as money, and gives them 
special functions, which it confers on no othe rcommodity, 

We must not, therefore, be told that the stamp of the Govern- 
ment, that the governmental recognition of either of the money 
metals as legal-tender money, does not create their principal 
value. This is not true. In other words, it is falsely asserted 
that it is to the intrinsic value of the metal out of which money 
is made to which we must look for its value as money. Never, 


Mr. President, wasa greater heresy uttered. Does any sane man 
believe that a pound of gold bullion with full governmental rec- 
ognition as legal-tender money withdrawn from it, is worth as 
much, is of the same value as is a pound of gold bullion with the 
Government right to have it coined into legal-tender money, with 
a certain number of grains and a certain degree of fineness con- 
stituting a dollar? 

It is amazing that the impassioned zeal of the gold monomet- 
allist will lead him to the assumption of such an absurd position. 
If government recognition of silver as a money metal by India 
with the right to free coinage in that country added nothing 
whatever to the value of silver bullion, not only in India but 
throughout the world, then why was it, I should like to know, 
when such recognition was withdrawn by the action of the In- 
dian council and the approval of the Empress of India and the 
Queen of Great Britain, the price of silver bullion dropped sud- 
denly from 75 cents per ounce to 62 cents per ounce ? 

If the stamp of the Government adds nothing, then why did 
silver bullion, which was worth $1.32} per ounce in 1872, just 
prior to its demonetization by the United States, orat a premium 
of 3 per cent over gold, fall to $1.21 an ounce in 1874, and $1.124 
in 1878, and 62 cents per ounce in 1893, when the duplicated 
power of demonetization in India was added to thatof the United 

tates? There is, moreover, a wide difference between the prin- 
ciple that the mere fiatof the Governmentcan make money out of 
paper that has nosupportsave the credit of the Government, and 
the proposition that the stamp of the Government can materially 
add to the extrinsic value of the money metals, gold and silver, 
the coinage of which for centuries has been recognized as pri- 
mary money, and being such, as money of ultimate redemption. 
UNLIMITED BIMETALLIC COINAGE WOULD NOT MAKE THE UNITED STATES 

THE DUMPING GROUND OF THE SILVER OF THE WORLD. 

oe isd untenable is the assertion so insistently made that the 
establishment of free bimetallic coinage in this country would 
result in making the United States the dumping ground of the 
silver of the world. ‘‘Under free coinage,” says Mr. Corbett 
and so say the single gold standard men in unison, “silver wi 
flow to us from all parts of the world for coinage in our mints, 
and which they would claim the Government is in duty bound to 
redeem at its coinage in gold.” 

There are many reasons why this would not be so. Someof 
them are summarized in the following statement of R. E. Pres- 
ton, Acting Director of the Mint, which I beg to submit as a 
part of my remarks: 


The silver of Europe is coined at a ratio of 15} to 1, whereas American 
coinage is at the rate of 16to 1, and as the bulkot European silver has been 
in use many years, it has probably lost 3 per cent by abrasion. Here is 
a dead loss of G per cent on every dollar's worth of European silver to be 
“dumped” on thiscountry, to which must be added freight and insurance. 
But this is not all. The European coins could not be offered to our mints 
The one-tenth alloy which they contain would have to be extracted, a loss 
of 10 per cent, and the extraction would cost another 5 per cent, making a 
loss and cost of not less than 22 cents before the dump“ reached our mints, 
the total loss on every dollar’s worth of European silver brought over here 
being not less than 32 cents. To put it in another shape, foreign specu- 
lators, in order to dump“ European silver on our mints, would be com- 
pelled to sell for 68 cents the silver that cost them à dollar in gold. 

Mr. President, for one, until international bimetallism can be 
secured, I would not seriously object to limit the coinage to the 
American production, nor to reasonable seigniorage or mintage 
charge, provided by this our mints could be opened to the coin- 
age of the whole American product, but I prefer both free and 
unlimited coinage with full legal-tender functions to both for 
all debts, public and private. This is real bimetallism. 


THE WORLD'S SUPPLY OF GOLD IS WHOLLY INSUFFICIENT TO MEET THE 
DEMAND. 


If gold alone is to ba the basis of circulation and credit and the 
sole money of ultimate redemption, then a comparison of the 
world’s product of gold with the demand for gold will conclu- 
sively show how absolutely insufficient it is. 

The Director of the Mint places the entire stock of gold in the 
world at $3,632,605,000. The annual production of gold in the 
world at present is about $130,000,000. Of this amount the 
United States produces about $33,009,000. Not less than one- 
half of the annual output of gold—some statisticians put it as 
high as two-thirds, although this, it is believed, on a careful 
comparison of the estimates, will bə found somewhat too high— 
is used annually in arts and manufactures. 

To the present stock of gold, therefore, in the world, less con- 
siderably one-half, at a fair estimate of the annual product, onl: 
can be added each year, and as the silver stock of the world 
some 8370, 000, 000 more than gold, the estimate of the world's 
supply of the latter being afraction over four thousand millions— 
muro this latter is destroyed as amoney metal, and this seems 
to be the general programme to-day of the money power through- 
out the world, it would, concedinz our annual output of gold 
continues as now, require over seventy years to replace it with 
gold, even if in the mean time no loss occurred to our present 


stock of gold on hand. 
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But against our present stock of only about $3, 600,000,000 of 
gold, what is the demand if we continue the gold standard and 
absolutely destroy silver? 

There are to-day necessarily accumulated in Government and 
bank vaults, since the demonetization of silver, over $1,000,000,- 
000 of gold coin, held as Government and bank reserves. This 
it will be seen is considerably over one-fourth of the world’s en- 
tire stock of gold. Austria is reaching out for some one hun- 
dred and eighty or two hundred millions of gold to hold for re- 
demption purposes. Already she has increased her reserve 
from $31,330,000, the amount she held a year ago, to something 
over $12,000,000. Germany, since silver was demonetized, has 
increased her stock of gold to $500,000,000: France holds $900,- 
000,000; the United Kingdom $550,000,000; the United States some 
$687,000,000; Spain, Italy, Egypt, Australia, and Japan, each 
about $100,000,000. 

Hear what Mr. Van-den-Berg, president of the Netherlands 
Bank, and delegate of The Netherlands in the Brussels Confer- 
ence, says upon this subject: 

Is it still possible to maintain the doctrine—I will not say of the abund- 
ance—but of the sufficiency of gold for the monetary use of the nations? 
For my part, I am firmly convinced to the contrary. I can not contemplate 
the future without terror, if we persevere in the path which Europe has un- 
fortunately entered, by abandoning and proscribing silver and by rel 
upon gold alone for international exchanges. * + For my part, 
am sure that universal monometallism by the nature of things is an unat- 
tainable Utopia. and that universal bimetallism is the only safeguard against 
the fatal results of the operation which monometallists Ey tn to perform 
in e social organism, namely, to cut off the silyer arm in order to cure the 
gold arm. 

Mr. Goschen recently said: 

A campaign inst silver would be extremely dangerous even for coun- 
tries wiih a e standard. + + II all states should resolve on the 
adoption of the gold standard would there be sufficient gold for the purpose 
without a tremendous ? 

The eminent statistician and financier, Boissevain, of the Sta- 
tistical Institute of The Netherlands, and a delegate of The Neth- 
erlands in the Brussels Conference, in discussing this subject, 
says: 

I ask anyone who reads regularly the weekly and monthly reports of the 
state oj the great European markets, whether he has not found in these re- 
pore nota poor of the abundance of gold, but an indication of the relative 
8c: ty of that metal? In all recentreports in the great financial market of 
London, we have been used to see almost always that capital is abundant 
and the rate of interest on loans is low, but at the same time there is uneasi- 
ness because there is a question of withdrawal of gold.“ At a time when cap- 
ital is extremely abundant, when the rate of interest is extraordinarily low, 
the news of the withdrawal of £1,000,000 frightens the London market. 


THE IMMENSE GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES DEMANDS AN INCREASE IN 
THE AMOUNT OF ITS CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 


In the discussion of the monetary question as applicable to the 
present condition and wants of this country we are prone to for- 
get the sory gens and importance of the United States, whether 
considered in respect of itsextent of territory, its population, its 
trade, its commerce. Too often does the advocate of the single 

old standard lose sight of the important fact that the United 
States of to-day, in its giant growth, in every element which 
contributes to material greatness and physical and commercial 
imperialism, not only can absorb infinitely more money as acir- 
culating medium than when in its 3 or even twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, but that present conditions are such as to 
imperatively require an infinitely larger amount of circulating 
medium than it did then. 

A few comparisons as to population, wealth, trade, commerce, 
and other of the elements which contribute to the greatness of 
the Republic can not fail to indicate unmistakably our 2 
to absorb a larger volume of circulating medium without at all 

trenching on the domain of what is termed inflation. 

In 1860 our total population was but a fraction over 31,000,000, 
while to-day it is over 65,000,000. In 1860 the total number of 
families in the United States was but 5,210,934, while in 1890 
there were 12,690,152. In what is known in census parlance as 
the Western Division,” composed in 1860 of the States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Nevada, and the Territories of Montana, 
yoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Washington, 
and Idaho, there were settled, all told, in 1860, but 143,009 fami- 
lies, while in 1890 in this same area were located 620,418 families, 
or an increase of nearly 400 per cent. 

The total wealth of the United States in 1860 was but $16,159,- 
616,068, while in 1890 it had reached the enormous sum of $62,- 
610,000,000, or an increase of over 287 per cent. Our total mile- 

e of railways in 1860 was only 30,626, while in 1890 it was 
167,741 miles, while at the present time it is about 171,000 miles. 

In 1860 the value of our total farm products was but $1,363,- 
646,866, while in 1892itamounted to a fraction over 84, 500,000,000. 

In 1860 the total value of our exports of domestic merchandise 
was but 8316, 242,423, while in 1892 there had been an increase of 
over 300 per cent, amounting to the enormous sum of $1,015,723,011. 

The quantity of cotton of domestic manufacture exported from 
the United States in 1870, less than twenty-five years ago, 
amounted in value to but $3,787,282, while during the year 1892 


the value of this same productexported amounted to $13,226,277, 


an increase of nearly per cent. 

In 1870 the total production of cottonin the United States was 
but 3,114,592 bales, amounting in gross weight to 1,451,401,357 
pounds, while in 1892 the production was 9,035,379 bales, of the 
gross weight of 4,506,575,984 pounds, or an increase of over 300 

r cent. 

EENET aires years ago our total exports of domestic cotton 
amounted to but 958,558,523 pounds, while in 1892 our exports 
amounted to 2,935,219,811 pounds, or nearly 300 per cent increase; 
while for the same year we retained for home consumption 
1,571,356,173 pounds, against 492,843,773 pounds retained for a 
like purpose in 1870. 

We also imported raw cotton during the year 1872 to the ex- 
tent of 28,663,769 pounds, against 1,698,123 pounds imported in 
1870; while our total consumption of domestic and foreign cotton 
for the year 1870 was but 494,314,086 pounds, as against 1,599,- 
887,165 pounds consumed in 1892. 

In 1 the total production of wool in this country was but 
60,264,913 pounds, as against 294,000,000 pounds produced in 1892. 
The domestic wool retained for home consumption in 1860 
amounted to but 59,208,985 pounds, as against 293,797,544 pounds 
in 1892; while our imports of wool for 1860 was but 26,282,955 

unds, as against 148,670,652 pounds imported in 1892. Our to- 

consumption of domestic and foreign wool in 1860 was but 85,- 
334,876 pounds, as against 439,460,633 pounds in 1892, an increase 
in the matterof consumption during that time of over 500 per 


cent. 
In 1870 we imported but 47,408,481 pounds of tea, and during 


the year 1892 our imports amounted to 90,079,039 porani: Dur- 
ing 1870 our imports of coffee amounted to 235,256,574 pounds of 
the value of $24,234,879, as against 632,941,912 pounds in 1892 of 


the value of $126,801,607. 

In 1870 we imported into this country sugar free and dutiable 
1,196,773,569 pounds of the value of $56,923,745, on which we paid 
a day of $38,819,041, while in 1891 our imports of sugar, free and 
dutiable, amounted to 3,483,477,226 Sounda of the value of $105,- 
728,216, on which we paid a duty of $32,303,692.63. 

Twenty years ago, in 1873, our total production of pig iron was 
but 2,560,963 tons, while in 1892 we produced 9,157,000tons. Our 
total consumption of domestic and foreign pig iron in 1873 was 
but 2,642,852 tons, as against 8,346,662 tons in 1891. I have not 
the figures for 1892. 

In 1872 our total producHon of iron and steel railroad bars was 
but 892,857 tons, while in 1891 we produced 1,307,176 tons. 

In 1873 our total production of wheat was but 249,997,100 
bushels, as against 611,780,000 bushels in 1892. Our exports of 
wheat in 1873 amounted to but 5,201,715 bushels, while in 1892 
we exported 225,665,812 bushels. In 1873 we retained for home 
consumption 197,982,385 bushels, while in 1892 we retained over 
twice that amount, or 386,114,188 bushels. Our total consum 
tion of domestic and foreign wheat in 1873 was but 199,292,418, 
while in 1892 it was 386,737,724 bushels. 

The production of corn in the United States since 1873 has 
about doubled. The total 5 in that year was 1,092, 
719,000 bushels, While in 1892 it was 2,060, 154,000 bushels. 

The petroleum industry has developed enormously in the last 
twenty years. In 1871 the total production of all grad es of pe- 
troleum, including mineral and all natural oils without regard 
to gravity, amounted to but 11, 278,589 e while in 1892 the 
Tor gallons had increased nearly tenfold, amounting to 104,397,- 

ons. 

In 1872 we produced in this country 156,352,125 pounds of cane 
sugar, while in 1892 the production amounted to 497,169,856 
pounds, or 221,951 tons, as against 69,800 tons in 1872. 

Our clearing-house business in fifty-seven cities for the 
ending October 31, 1892, amounted to the enormous sum of 
017,839,067. 

With such a showing, whocan doubt the capacity of this great 
country to absorb in legitimate business, in healthful channels 
of enterprise, and in material development an infinitely greater 
amount per capita of circulating medium than we have to-day? 
Then it would not be in the power of the banks of this country 
to make a corner on our currency, much less would we be de- 
pendent on the bankers of England and Scotland for money to 
carry on our business or pay our debts. 

To those who proclaim there is sufficient money in this countr 
to do its business, and who are clamoring for contraction, I woul 
attract attention to the small percentage of circulating medium 
in this country, both according to per capita and wealth, ascom- 
pared with other countries Our total circulating medium, in- 


ear 
1,- 


cluding gold, silver, and paper, amounts to $1,665,390,000, and 
estimating our present population at 67,000,000 and our wealth 
at sixty-nine billion, we have a circulation per capita of $24.34, 
and per cent of mone 
Comparing this wi 


to wealth of 2.4. 
France, we find her total circulation, gold, 
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silver, and paper, to be $1,681,402,000, or a fraction more than 
our circulation, while her population is but 39,000,000, and her 
ag ute wealth but 812,990, 000,000, thus giving her a circu- 
lation of $40.56 per capita, and 4 per cent of money on her wealth, 
or within a fraction double that of the United States. 

W yee eee Belgium, where the money—gold,silver,and paper 
in circulation is one hundred and seventy-four million with apop- 
ulation of but 6,100,000, and a total wealth of $5,035,000,000, thus 
giving her a circulation per capita of $25.53 and of wealth 3.2per 
cent 


Italy, with a circulating medium of $307,276,000, with a popu- 
latation of 31,000,000, has a circulation per capita of only about 
one-half of that of the United States, but its cent on its 
wealth isnearly double thatof the United States, its total wealth 
being placed at $13,815,000,000, its circulation on this amount 
being about 3.1 per cent. 

Take Port a country with the gold standard. It has a 
circulation of ninety-five million with a population of 5,000,000 
and $2,040,000,000 of wealth, thus giving ita per capitacirculation 
of about $20 and a per cent on its wealtho 4.6, or nearly double 
that of the United States. If France, witha population of buta 
fraction over one-half of ours, and with but two-thirds our 
wealth can absorb and keep at par od partig $900,000,000 of 
gold, $700,000,000 of silver, and $31.000,000 of uncovered paper, 
what is there to prevent us from absorbing all the gold we have 
and are, in the general scramble, able to get; and also all our 
present stock of $560,000,000 of silver, inclu g our annual prod- 
ucts when turned into legal-tender money, and keep the dollar 
of either metal at par and as good as any other dollar? 


THE DISASTROUS EFFECTS OF THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER ON THE INTER 
'ARMER. 


ESTS OF THE F. 

In aspeech delivered by me in this body Jan 29, 1890, I 
attempted to show, and asI believe did from reliable statistics 
conclusively show, that as silver has been degraded and has 
fallen in price and the circulating medium contracted, wheat, 
cotton, and other agricultural products have fallen in price, as 
also has the priceof labor, while when silver has been sustained 
and advanced in price so has the price of these commodities. 
Silver, and not gold, in this country has been the great indica- 
tor, if not ind the regulator of the prices of all commodities 
in sno pani as itis to-day. Ascom with the price of wages, 
the price of wheat and cotton, and other agricultural products, 
silver bullion has not depreciated, but gold has e ted. A 
pound of silver bullion will buy as much wheat or flour or cotton 
or almost any other product of labor in any part of the United 
States as it ever did at any time before. 

In 1872, before silver was demonetized and when silver bullion 
was selling at $1.32 per ounce, or at a premium of nearly 3 cents 
per ounce over gold, wheat sold at from $1.35 to $1.40 per bushel 
and cotton at 18 cents per pound. During the years of 1873-76, 
inclusive, under Grant's second Administration, silver averaged 
$1.21 perounce, whiletheaverage price of wheat during the same 
period was $1.24 per bushel and that of cotton 134 cents 

und. During Hayes’s Admistration the price of silver under 

e pressure of demonetization contin to go down. The 
average price during these four years (1877-80) was 81.12 per 
ounce, while the price of wheat and cotton fell in like proportion, 
the average price of wheat during these four years g $1.19 
per bushel, while the average price of cotton for the same time 
was 11 cents per pound. 

Coming on down to the quartet of years, 1881-84 under the 
Garfield and Arthur Administrations, silver sold at an average of 
$1.10 per ounce, while the average price for wheat was but $1.06} 

r bushel, and of cotton 10? cents per pound. Under Cleveland's 

rst Administration (1885-88) the average price of silver was but 
96% cents per ounce, while wheat sold during the same period at 
the comparatively low price on an average for that period of 86% 
cents per bushel, while cotton brought but 9ł cents per pound. 
Under Harrison’s Administration there was a slight advance in 
the average price of silver for the four 8 (188992) reaching 
the average of 98 cents per ounce, while the ave price of 
wheat during this time was also slightly advanced, the average 


being 90 cents per bushel, while the average price of cotton for 
the same period was 9} cents per pound. x 
This brings us down to the present year, the first under Presi- 


dent Cleveland’s second Administration, and what do we find 
has been the decline in silver during the first five months of 
that Administration, and how has the price of wheat and cotton 
followed the price of silver during this period? When Cleve- 
land was inaugurated March 4 last, silver bullion was soing at 
84 cents per ounce and wheat in o at 74¢ cents per bushel 


while August 4, last month, silver was selling at 70 cents per 
ounce, having been in July as low as 62 cents, while wheat in 
Chicago was on the 4th of this month selling at 55? cents 5 85 
bushel, having been down as low as 543 cents per bushel in July, 
the 13 ever reached by wheat in that city, while cot- 
at 72 cents per pound. 


ton is ra 


These statisticsare reliable. They are but photographs of the 
official files in the Departments in this city, and recently ar- 
ranged in the form of an object-lesson by George O. Jones, the 
eminent statistician, in his valuable and highly interesting and 
instructive monetary chart. They are figures in respect as- 
suredly, in so far as they exhibit the relationof prices to that of 
silver during the period specified, which can not be made to and 
will not lie. They present an object-lesson, moreover, the im- 
portance and truth of which can not but be appreciated by the 
pions 8 and acknowledged by all who are entitled to be called 

nest. A 

Can the eight million and odd farmers in this country be hood- 
winked and deceived by the pretense that their interests are to 
be advanced by the demonetization of silver and the mainte- 
nance and perpetuity of the single gold standard? Can they be 
so blind to their own interestsas to be made to believe that the 
elimination of one of the precious metals from the circulating 
medium of the country, with the resultant contraction of that 
medium, the destruction of silver, the money of the poor man 
and the workingman, will advance their interests or contribute 
to their welfare? To suppose for a moment that such a thing 
can be so, is to misinterpret the intelligence of the great masses 
of the farmers, the planters, and producers of this country. 

The naked truth is, ever since the demonetization of silver 
the price of farms and farm products has been gradually depre- 
preemies until to-day the farmers of this country, and especially 
those in that section of the country which I in part represent, 
are reduced to acondition more deplorable than that ever ex- 
perienced by them at any time heretofore. 

In this connection, and bearing directly on this question, I 
ask the privilege of incorporating in my remarks the whole ofa 
very interesting editorial printed in the New York Sun on the 
10th of the present month. It contains some very valuable com- 
parisons and information generally on this important subject: 


[The Sun, Sunday, September 10, 1893.] 
THE FARMERS AND THE CRISIS. 
— tte d reason of unfavorable conditions, nearly half of the population 
is depri in whole or in part of its power to purchase of the products of 
those in manufacturing industries, the whole commercial and 


dustrial world suffers from paralysis; the ex become 

hoarding ensues; monetary stringency follows; factories, and fur- 
naces close; ceasing to earn, lose their to purchase of the 
products of their own labor as well as of the labor of others; and the 


Such are the conditions now existing, and they are largely if not almost 
wholly due, primarily, to the loss of the power on the part of some 45 per 
cent of the ple to purchase of other than the veriest necessaries. 

On the other hand, whenever this great multitude of people have large 
revenues, their purchases are of such volumeand the character and quantity 
bought so constant that manufacturing plants are fully employed, and new 
ones are built to meet augmenting demands; the mill-owner buys raw ma- 
terial in advance of consumption; operatives and artisans have constant 
work; the wage scale being an ascending one, the ability of the worker to 
buy of the products of his own labor and of the labor of others is enhanced; 


money employment with confidence; the merchant's stock ag nape Some 
a and is constantly replenished; collections are easy, and, in short, 
1 is fully employed. manufacturers overrun with orders, money is abund - 
ant, and times are 
As the prices of farm products have fallen. so has declined the 8 
porer of that great body of cers constituting reef half the working 
orce of the nation, and so has waned the prosperity of all. 


At the taking of the census of 1870, 52 per cent of all the mates following 

vocations were engaged in agriculture, and this was approximately 

the proportion of the people living upon the farm; but by 1880, owing to the 

growth of manufactures, the proportion had been redu 
and is now probably about 45 per cent. 

After the close of the civil war farm products brought such prices that the 
52 per cent of the po ulation then directly dependent upon agriculture had 
ample revenue; t purchases of the ucts of manufacture were 80 
liberal that many establishments ran night and day; the mill-owner, the 

roducer of raw material, the merchant, and all those engaged directly and 

directly in distribution or construction, as well as those employed in the 
subsidiary industries, were fully employed at remunerative rates, the re- 
sult be an era of perity never equaled in our history, as neither be- 
fore nor have those prices for farm products been equaled. 

Now the very reverse of such conditions obtains, except in so far as re- 
lates to the desire of the farmer to buy of the products of others. de- 
sire remains, as it has during all the years when declining ces for his 
products have forbidden its exercise, except in the most restricted manner. 

As the power of the farmer to buy declined, so has declined, measurably, 
the activity of the industrial and commercial world, except as an impulse 
has given to commerce and manufactures by the construction of an 
immense railway mileage, often in advance and excess of local needs. While 
the development of transportation facilities served to mask and postpone 
some of the inevitable results due to the farmer’s loss of purchasing power 
the almost entire ot such works tends to emp: re the loss of 
that power which the farmer exercised in such a way as to cause a rapid 
extension of the industrial equipments of the conntry, until it has become 
more than sufficient to meet demands reduced reason of the loss of 
revenue suffered by the greatest body of workers in the country. 

The nation is likely never again to have its economic conditions hidden 
a factitious prosperity growing out of great railway constructions, as suc 
operations are no longer possible, there being no region, except very limited 
Southern areas, where expenditures could be made to appear as promising 
returns to tempt the possessors of available funds. 

For more than fifteen years—1878 to 1893—all the great primary agricultural 
staples have been dee in price, oe there have been periods when 
the price of some one was high for a limited time. This is more notably true 
as respects secondary products es y meats and lard; but the treud of 
the whole scale has been constantly downward, and the general price level 
at the end of each year was lower than at its In the meantime 
there has been no material reduction in the cost of production, the self- 
binder, the gang plow, mower, hay tedder, and hay loader, and all other 


below 49 per cent, 


whole area under cultivation, the 

has been slight and has probabl 

creasing use of commer fe 

the on east of the 

but simply to prevent further 
While cost of 


eterioration. 


the five years ending with 1875 than now. 


cially true as 


quinquennial periods, since 1835, and an estimate of the value, with 
Fields, of an acre under each such staple in 1893 at present prices: 


Value of an acre's product— 


II. as is altogether 8 
sach acre of the staples named has not since! 
of production, then itis readily seen that the workers among 


in excess of the 


more than laborers’ necessaries, 
As prices now current are 
lows that the products of the farm are now sold w the cost of produc- 
tion, and that the farmer is wholly without purchasing power other than 
such as results from his wages as a common laborer, 

n prices even cover the cost of production, or say 8. 15 
an acre, it is evident that every cent that can be added thereto will be in the 
nature of profits or rent, and will add that much to the purchasing or debt- 

ying power of ret cultivator; but mee pe „ that 88.15 
not represent average cost of producing Staple prod 
and that the farmer's debt-paying and co porary e has eee 8 
to that of the lower class of labor, and will afford . While present 1 
t 
are below the cost of ee ppc appears probable from the that, out- 
tuated communities, there has been no reduction of 


and could purchase but 


‘The extent of the reductions made in revenue from 
ero 


00 a oo 
ogressive uc a revenue, out com uc- 
Bons in the itivation, s “09 


: enn fhe thus ap egos pond ened oo „ 
55 ost p power is comprehensible only when we 
multiply the acres now em ed in gro sta) — by the declines shown 


ucts since 1870. 


è acres under staple crops fatis AG 5 the 
on value of 


As 206,000,000 acres are now employed in growing staple crops, it follows 
that the Eat ha is 563, 


be able to spend with 
prices at the present level. Were 2 now equal to the average of those 
obtained from 1876 to 1880 the purchasing power of the farmers would this 
year be a by 8768,000,000. Should the crops of 1893 give average 
Jäs and the prices equal those current from 1881 to 1885, the farmer's spend- 
power would be .000,000 greater than 3 prices. Even with 
| as low as those vailing from 1886 to 1890 the farmers of the United 
tates would have 000,000 added to their conr paring and 3 

power in 1893; and like advanges on the other products of the farm woul 
ress rend ample fund for building and generalimprovement, thus employing 

more labor. 


or eight days’ la 
Ni but with 


not that be far better than existing conditions 
though low in price? 


unattainable 


We recently published a statement to the effect that the 1 600 y: wo- 
men employed in the W: coxset factory — — 


arner 


other great im: ts in tural machinery ha come into use 
ee ... — —— ve been in the 


tion of greater facility in operation rather cost. 
it is trne that there has been a material red in the costof farming im- 
plements, such reduction has not always resulted the cost of 


production on the farm, as new machines have often laced those which 


‘were but worn and which were quite as 

It is probable upon large eno 
full Lnes of improved machinery the cost uction has reby been 
lessened 10 per cent, but such farms, constitu ess than 5 per cent of the 


aggregate sa from such economies 
e ff wanes . 

which has been found necessary in all 
28 not to increase the fertility of the land, 


uction can not have been lessened as much as 5 per 
cent since 1875, for the staple pepan of the farm Bn ag tied per 
is espe 


5 the five staples—corn, wheat, oats, hay and cotton 
which employ 195,000,000 out of the 206,000,000 acres now devoted to staple 


cro} 

The following table shows, in five-year averages, the gold value per acre 
(in the local farm markets) of the product of the five staples named, for 
average 


bable, the revenue derived from the cultivation of 


the 30,000,000 
who inhabit the farms of the United States have for eight years received no 
the barest 


per cent below the average of 1886 to 1890, it fol- 


to half time; that 600 of them were unable to buy food, and were fed 
by the charity of their 2 Such conditions — es because the wo- 
ble to renew their corsets with wheat selling 

the Mississippi at from 30 to 40 cents a bushel. 


However people may have about the late Zach Chandler's states- 
manship, no one questioned his success as a merchant, and this was due as 
much to his power of discerning economic conditions affecting his customers 
as to the unerring judgment with which he provided saleable goods. Soon 
after the close of the civil war, being asked if he could find sale in the farm- 
ing districts for a lot of rich dress goods, which he was shipping tosmallin- 
land towns, his reply was characteristic: 


“Sell them! Sellthem! Why, the women on thefarms of Michigan have 
discarded homespun and calicoes for silk merino, and no farmer’s son 
now thinks of g out to plow unless dressed in doeskin trousers and calf- 


skin boots. Don't you know that wheat is selling for # a bushel?” 

Such was the iate Mr. Chandler's way of stating the operation of that eco- 
nomic law which enabies prope to buy liberally of the products of others. 

Mills and furnaces are idle, and operatives unable to buy bread, be- 
cause a large part of the 30,000,000 inhabiting the farms have lost their pur- 
chasing power; the purchasing power has been lost because the products 
of the soil have, over wide areas, sold at or below the cost of n; 
farm products bring inadequate prices because, primarily, of existence 
during recent years of a cultivated acreage in excess of the world's utre- 
aucune acreage Ä 
ex ve acreage upon ces has n augment 
methods employed upon t 3 exchanges. 

When we refiect that had the 400,000,000 bushels of wheat since 
July 1, 1891, brought but 15 cents more a bushel, the corn exported 10 cents 
more, and the cottonexported only 4 . fully 100.000, 000 less 
in gold would have gone abroad and many ons less in American se- 
curities have been sent back, we can understand that the purchasing power 
of the farmer would have been enhanced by several h millions, as like 
advances would haye been secured on all similar products sold at home. 

Such an addition to the farmer's power to purchase would have kept the 
mills and furnaces employed; the operatives, having constant work at high 
Wages, would be able to buy bread; and their power to purchase of the - 
ucts of their own labor, as well as of the products of the labor of rs, 
vera be vastly 5 gold would be abundant, confidence unimpaired, 
an y e rule. 

With pricesof farm products again such as to afford fair remuneration for 
the labor and capital employed in production, as they presently must be by 
reason of the elimination of the world’s acreage excess, the purchases of the 
30,000,000 upon our farms will help to keep sey spindie busy; labor in the 
towns will. at least for a time, be well 2 ; hoarding will cease. confi- 
dence will be restored, money become abundant, and an era gd soe ween A 
will result from the operation of that natural law which is the ultimate ar- 
biter in determining the price of nearly every product of labor. 


WERE WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, HAMILTON, WEBSTER, CLAY, LINCOLN, 
GRANT, GARFIELD, BLAINE, ALL FREE-COINAGE ADV INFLATION- 
TSTS, AND FINANCIAL LUNATICS? S 


It is a common habit of the metropolitan press—in fact, of the 
press of most cities where the money power controls—to de- 
nounce the advocates of free bimetallic coinage as inflationists, 
wild theorists, and indeed the term ‘financial lunatics” is a 
common expression. This, of course, would not be considered 
argument to any extent by anyone. It is not intended as argu- 
ment. It is intended, however, to hold up to supposed ridicule 
the men thus attacked. 

Do these persistent advocates of the perpetuation in this 
country of the single gold standard forget, or are they ignorant 
of the history and public records of these great men, that Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Webster, Clay, Lincoln, Grant, Gar- 
field, and Blaine, to say nothing of many of our statesmen now 
Heng. were each and all earnest advocates and supporters of 
free bimetallic coinage? 

In this connection I deem it not improper to attract the at- 
tention of some of the able editors and correspondents of the 
class of papers to which I have referred to some of the utter- 
ances of some of our greatest. statesmen that have ever lived, 
whom the people of this country delighted to honor while living 
and whose memories when dead are engraved in perpetuity in 
the hearts of the American people. 

In 1878, on the 2ist day of February, the late James A. Gar- 
field, then a member of the National House of 5 
subsequently chosen a Senutor in Congress from the great State 
of Ohio, and still later elected Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, when the Allison-Bland bill was under discussion, said: 

Every man who is 8 1 * to the use of silver com as p> of the legal cur- 
rency of the country, I disagree with. Every man who is op to the ac- 
tual legal use of both metals, I disagree with. I would endowthe two dollars 
with equality and make the coinage free. 

In less than a year from this time, when Gen. Garfield ad vo- 
cated the free coinage of silver, he was reélected to the National 
House of Representatives by over 10,000 majority, and subse- 
quently to this he was chosen Senator from Ohio and later elected 
President of the United States. 

Again, during thissame debate in 1878 the late James G. Blaine, 
from his place in the Senate of the United States, on the 7th day 
of February, 1878, gave expression to his views upon this ques- 
tion in the following words: 
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weighty dictum of the first of constitutional lawyers. “I am certainly of 


opinion,” said Mr. Webster, that gold and silver, atrates fixed by Congress, 
constitute the legal standard of ue in this country, and that neither Con- 
gress nor any State hasauthority to establish any other or to dis- 
Place this standard." 

Few ms can be found, I apprehend, who will maintain that Congress 
possesses the power to demonetize both gold and silver, or that Congress 
should be justified in prohibi the coinage of both; and g in logic and 
legal construction it would be difficult to show where and why the power of 
Conero over silver is greater than over gold; greater over either than 
over the two. 


If silver had been demonetized he did not then know it was 
demonetized, and he was Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, I believe, when the act of 1873 was passed. 


If, therefore, silver has been demonetized, I am in favor of remonetizing 
it. If its coinage has been prohibited, I am in favor of ordering it to be re- 
sumed. If it has been restricted, I am in favor of having it enlarged. 

+ s $ 2 = = * 

That remonetization will have a considerable effect in advancing the value 

of the dollar is beyond doubt. 


And on page 821 he said: 


The responsibility of reéstablis! Silver in its ancient and honorable 
pluce as money in Europe and America devolves really on the Congress of 
the United States. If we act here with prudence, wisdom, and firmness, we 
shall not only successfully remonetizs silver and bring it into 8 use 
as money in our country, but the influence of our example will be potential 
among all European nations, with the possible exception of England. 


That is Mr. Blaine’s view. Do not destroy silver here as a 
means of bringing about an international arrangement, but 
build it up, hold it up, support it, sustain it, remonetize it, and 
in that way bring the nations to agree with us. 


Indeed, our annualindebtedness to Europe is so great that if we have the 

bi aint to pay it in silver we necessarily coerce those nations by the strongest 

all forces—self-interest—to aid us in upholding the value of silver as 
money. 


And further on, on the same page, Mr. Blaine continues: 


I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in other countries 
for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster 
in the end throughout the world. 

The destruction of silver as money and establishing gold as the sole unit 
of value must have a ruinous effect on all forms of property except those 
investments which yield a fixed return in money. These would be enor- 
mously enhanced in value, and would gon a disproportionate and unfair 
advantage over every other 83 of property. , as the most reliable 
statistics affirm, there are nearly #7,000,000,000 of coin or bullion in the world, 
not very unequally divided between gold and silver, it is oo tostrike 
silver out of existence as money without results which prove distress- 

to millions and utterly disastrous to tens of thousands. 

lexander Hamilton, in his able and invaluable report in 1791 on the es- 
tablishment of a mint, declared that ‘to annul the use of either gold or sil- 
ver as money is to abridge the quantity of circulating medium, and is liable 
to all the objections which arise from a comparison of the benefits of a full 
circulation with the evils of a scanty circulation.” I take no risk in saying 
that the benefits of a full circulation and the evils of a scanty circulation 
are both immeasurably greater to-day than they were when Mr. lton 
uttered these weighty words, always provided that the circulation is one of 
actual money and not of depreciated promises to Aa kur ay ieee 

In the report from which I have y quoted Mr. Hamilton argues at 
— Jee in favor of a double standard, and all the subsequent rience of 
well-nigh ninety years has brought out no clearer statement of the whole 
ease nor developed a more complete comprehension of this subtle and diffi- 
cult subject. On the whole,” says Mr. Hamilton, “it seems most advisable 
not toattach the unit exclusively toeither of the metals, because this can not 
be done effectually without destroying the office and character of one of 
them as money and reducing it tothe situation of mere merchandise.” And 
then Mr. ton wisely concludes that the reduction of either of the met- 
als to mere merchandise (I again quote his exact words) would probably 
be a greater evil than occasional variations in the unit from the fluctuations 
in the relative value of the metals, — sears Gi care be taken to ee the 
os between them with an eye to their average commercial value." 

Ido not think that this 3 agro so vast a proportion of the world’s 
supply of silver in its moun and its mines, can afford to reduce the 
metal to the “situation of mere merchandise. If silver ceases to be used 
as money in ghey i and America, the great mines of the Pacific — nd will 
be cl and dead. Mining enterprises of the tic scale existing in this 
country can not be carried on to 1 tat backs for looking-glasses and to 
manufacture cream pitchers and sugar bowls. A vast source of wealth to 
this entire country is destroyed the moment silver is permanently disused 
as money. It is for us to check that tendency and bring the Continent of 
Europe back to the full recognition of the value of the metal as a medium of 
ex 


It is for the United States, said Mr. Blaine, to check Europe 
and bring her back to the proper position. 

These, Mr. President, are the utterances of one of the ablest, 
if not the ablest, American that ever lived in this country—a 
man idolized by his party, and whose abilities, great intellectual 
powers, prescience, and sagacity as a statesman, were admired 
and respected by people of all parties, not only of this country 
but throughout the civilized world. Subsequent to these utter- 
ances he was chosen Senator of the United States from his own 
State, was nominated for President of the United States by the 
Republican party, and was twice Secretary of State. 

The position oceupied in this Senate to-day by those who ad- 
vocate free bimetallic coinage of gold and silver is precisely that, 
as the record conclusively shows, occupied by the distinguished 
men to whose utterances I have attracted attention. 

And yet must we be denounced as crazy lunatics and infla- 
tionists! Nor will it do to say that there have been any such 
changes in the situation either in this or in any of the European 
countries since these speeches were made that would demand, 
much less justify, a change of attitude by these great men were 


they alive and our leaders here to-day as they were then. That 
was in 1878, but fifteen years ago. 

England was then a single gold standard country and had been 
since 1816; the United States had then demonetized silver and 
gone to the single gold standard, and France had then suspended 
the coinage of silver; Germany and Austria had then demone- 
tized silver; the five or six nations com g the Latin Union 
had then provided a limit of 120,000, francs a year on the 
coinage of silver; Holland, which had been on a silver basis 
since 1847, had three years before (in 1875) closed its mints to 
the coinage of silver; two years before (in 1876) Russia had sus- 

nded silver coinage, except to an amount necessary to meet the 

hinese trade, while the increase in the production of silver 
over that of gold since then has not been such as to warrant for 
one moment any change of attitude on this great subject. And 
who can doubt as to what the attitude of thess great men would 
be to-day on this subject, were they alive and here? 

Mr. President, with all due deference to my distinguished 
friend and constituent, ex-Senator Corbett, sincerely regretting 
my inability to see ashe does, and treating his open letter to me 
with that consideration and courtesy to which it is entitled, I 
beg to respond to his declaration, “A gold standard we must 
maintain,” in the language of that great statesman, James G. 
Blaine, when in his place in this Senate, in 1878, he said: 


Ibelieve the struggle now going on in this country and in other countries 
for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster 
throughout the world. 


And against Mr. Corbett’s letter as a totality, and as a much 
better answer than any words I can employ would be, I place the 
ene utterances of the distinguished statesmen T have just 
quoted. 

Let me say to my friend, Mr. Corbett, a gentleman rich be- 
yond the dreams of avarice, who basks in the genial sunshine of 
abundant, never-diminishing but always increasing prosperity, 
and who is never compelled “to take thought for the morrow, 
save, perhaps, to prepare himself for the anxieties and burdens 
of the daily augmentation of the future of a fortune almost colos- 
sal in its proportions—let me respond to his open letter to mein 
the language of one of France's most eminent economists and 
financiers, J. B. Dumas, member of the French Academy, per- 
petual secretary of the Academy of Sciences, and president of 
the board of control of the monetary circulation, delegate to the 
International Monetary Conference at Paris in 1881, when, in 
debating this question, he said: 

There are in all countries hills and plains; as to the hills I have no concern 
about them; they demand gold, let us give them the satisfaction of handling 
handfuls of it if they will or can, they will always tind their interests satis- 
fied. What touch and interest me are the pans extensive, covered with an 
abundant population—a population which labors, lives on little, can be 
can be , and has need of a money suited to it. It is for its sake that 1 
demand the maintenance of that silver money, which I consider not only as 
the money of the middle class in its daily needs. but of the artisan, of the la- 
borer, of the part of the nation the mostinteresting, the most considerable, 
and the most wortby of interest. 

For its sake, I repeat, I dread to see silver disappear, to see it lose its pay- 
ing power. to a degraded state in public opinion, because everything 
that direction will be suffering for it, without being an enjoyment for the 
elevated part of the population, so often spoken of as representing civiliza- 
tion, culture, wealth, power. No; the weaith of a country, its importance 
its power, are not on the summits; they have their home below, also, in that 
population that labors, that produces, that saves, and for which gold is so 
often achimera, and silver thedaily bread and the safeguard for the morrow. 


My view of the real character of the present contest in the Con- 
gress of the United States was well expressed in a recent edito- 
rial in the Toledo Journal as follows, and which has been here- 
tofore quoted in this debate: 


SILVER AND GOLD. 


The great fight for honest money, now being waged at Washington in favor 
of honest money and rights of the people, is justly attracting attention of 
the civilized world. 

Attempting to introduce a new standard of value; to strike down at once 
the larger half of the coin of ultimate payment, to double every debt and im- 
measurably burden the debtor class in the interests of those in power; the 
battle is the most important waged for centuries. Blinded and deceived b 
the specious pleas of those who 3 reap large gains by the crime; ur 
on by men who wish to retain their grasp on sole coin of general use 
and recognition, many are joining in worshiping the golden calf, forgetful 
that to make any single commodity the sole arbiter of fortune places it 


within the power of a few to combine in hoarding that article, and, by with- 
5 $ m circulation, toretain their grasp on the throatof enterprise 
and efor 


None wish money to keep. Its sole use is to measure values in exchange. 
Those enjoying fixed Incomes are not molested except their position van- 
ishes. But all others suffer incalculable loss from the debasement of the 
currency. Sliver and gold provide a basis for currency which will satisfy 
the mostinsistent. Gold alone offers opportunity for scheming and corners. 
Cut off from its long-time continuous use as a b: for currency, silver has 
of necessity fallen in value, as would gold were it dethroned from its posi- 
tion. Gold alone serves well the wi shy, but leaves the poor man at the 
mercy of schemers at any time. It would be impossible to corner silver; 
gold isat the mercy of the gambler, because of its inferlor volume. 

This latter fact alonesu — the demands of the people that bimetallism 
be maintained. Shorn of power, sliver, in its downfall, has pulled down 
many a strong institution; restored to its honorable position by the United 
States, the nations of the world must follow our footsteps; else every silver- 
using nation of the globe will turn to us for trade, and without this England 
would soon follow our line of action. The N is a mighty one, and in 
it the entire world is deeply interested. What the outcome shall be lies in 
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the womb of the future. Nations move by inexorable laws, whose force and 
direction we little understand. If reason and judgment prevail, we shall 
eg peed be out of our troubles; if the anarchy of gold wins we may look 
‘or darker times and greater woe and sorrow than we can now imagine. 


I submit in this connection an editorial which appeared in the 
New York Press on the 6th of the present month on the subject 
of bimetallism: 

[New York Press, September 6, 1893.] 


THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS. 


The Press has already asked the question, After the repeal of 5 
ing clause of the Sherman law. what then? What does the Ad tration 
pro in the way of constructive legislation? Sound financial men will 
not look with favor upon the various propositions which apparently ema- 
nate from the y Department, looking to the repeal of the 10 per cent 
State-bank tax and the issuance of currency, under Government super- 
vision, by Bovey banks. Certainly such schemes as these will not satisfy the 
honest bimetallists and redeem the pieces of the Republican pariy, to keep 
gold and silver at a parity. Stoppage of the purchase of silver not pro- 
vide a settlement of the silver 99 It simply clears the way toa 
fair discussion of the question. The real ue between bimetallism and 
gold monome re This contest will be severe and the result 
momentous. 

Within the next few years it is to be determined if the civilized world is 
to abandon silver as a measure of value, and to follow the lead of England 
in an effort to base the values of all property upon, and conduct the opera- 
tions of commerce with, the single metal, gold. When observation is made 
of the gigantic forces arrayed upon the side of gold monometallism, and of 
the tremendous interests that are menaced with harm by such a policy, itis 
not difficult to determine that the battle will be flerce and long, and that 
victory will not easily be won by either contestant. 

The interest of this country in the struggle may be said to lie toa large 
extent upon the side of bimetallism. We are the greatest of all the produ- 


cers of silver. About 40 per centof the world’s supply of the metal comes 
from our mines. We must therefore gain a special advantage from restora- 
tion ofsilver to its ancient place as thecoérdinate of gold. All Asia, and nearly, 


if not quite, all Latin America, have but one money metal, and that is sil- 
ver. On the west we face Asia as we face Europe on the east, and Latin 
America is within our hemisphere, with trade that is certain to be mas- 
tered by us if we act wisely. No gold monometallic nation can maintain 
commercialrelations with silver monometallic nations so easily as the latter 
can trade with one another, or with a nation which maintains silver and 
goa upon a parity. If all hope of divergence from the gold standard shall 
isappear, the * that we can overthrow British supremacy in the 
silver-using nations will also disappear. Englishmen have not failed to 
appreciate this fact; and it may perhaps account partly for their strong 
rness that we shall abandon silver. 

5 pes rejection of silver means the permanent appreciation of gold. 

As gold goes up—as it has been going up almost without intermission for 
twenty years—the prices of staple commodities decline. Wheat, cotton, pe- 
troleum, and silver have declined in value principally because the standard 
by which they are meas as advanced. Wheat has fallen from 81.50 to 
about 60 cents a bushel, not because wheat is produced in excess, for it is 
2 but because gold has so advanced that more wheat is required to buy 
gold. To whose advantage is this depression of prices? England uces 
no 8 tg silver, no petroleum, and not half enough wheat to feed her 
people. e are the chief of all the producers of these materials. Thus the 
predominance of British gold monometallism has supplied British mills 
with cheap cotton, British workmen with cheap food, and British mints 
with cheap silver, and all at our cost. 

Our debt to England may probably be counted in thousands of millions. 
Interest and Votan’ “pe are paid chie Ba these commodities, every one of 
which has been artificially depressed price by the demonetization of sil- 
ver, with the effect to augment our indebtedness. Whatpatriotic American 
can contemplate this fact with indifference? What patriotic American 
can avoid a feeling of humiliation that our 5 policy, like our tariff pol- 
icy, is dictated by a foreign nation which would exult to have our manu- 
facturing industries crippled, while our farmers and planters and miners 
are compelled to furnish our rivals with materials at less than half price? 

Bimetallism, therefore, represents American interest, as gold monometal 
lism represents British interest. What is the attitude of the Republican 
party toward the question? Beyond dispute the party is committed con- 
Rae to the promotion of the joint use of both the precious metals. It 
is committed by its official utterances in its platforms; the tradition and 
practice of the Government; by the fact that three Republican Presidents 
summoned three international conferences, in earnest effort to procure an 
agreement to remonetize silver; and by the fact that the Republican party 
represents protection to American interests from European aggression. 

‘his was not once denied by those who took part on the gold side of the 
recent debate in the House of Representatives. The Western farmer who 
is impoverished by gold monometallism, the silver miner whose industry is 
injured by it, the cotton planter who has his debts enlarged by it, these 
men are ourfellow-citizens. Their prosperity brings 2 rity to the na- 
tion. When they can buy then the great manufacturing industries of the 
East have an insatiable market. When they suffer we suffer. When their 
products are exported at half their value or less the nation, as a nation, is 
the victim of a kind of brigandage. 

The same devotion to our country’s welfare which impels me party to re- 
sist British free trade urges it 8 British gold monometallism. Both 
systems have a common origin. Goth have a common purpose—to pluck 
and to plunder other nations for British advantage. The causeof the West- 
ern victims of the single gold standard is our cause. It is the cause of the 
Eastern manufacturer, who is menaced from the same source with free 
trade. It is the cause of the Eastern merchant, who finds trade active bee 
when the West is rich. The Republican party, then, must stand fast by bi- 
metallism. It must be faithful to its declarations and its principles. It 
must be firmly allied to the Westin the conflict now begun. The way to 
success is not wholly evident. The one thing that is evident to the Press is 
that the Republican leaders must keep faith with the people. That pariz 
has promised a bimetallic currency, has promised that gold and silver shail 
be Kopras a parity, and the best interests of the country demand that those 
prom shall be faithfully kept. 


In this connection, I desire to put in evidence the recently oft- 
quoted official declaration of Hon. John G. Carlisle, the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, made in the House of Representatives 
5 * uring the debate on the Allison-Bland bill. He then 


Iam in favor of unlimited co of both metals upon terms of exact 
eq ty. No discrimination should be made in favor of one metal and 
against the other; nor should any discrimination be madein favor of the 


owners of gold and silver bullion and against the great body of people who 
own other coins or property. 


I Koon that the world’s stock of 01 ious metals is none too large, and 
Isee no reason to sp hend that it ever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate, indeed, if the annual Paes acre of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual of population, commerce, and industry. 

It will be seen from this that Secretary (then Representative) 
Carlisle then favored the unlimited coinage of silver. With- 
out having so far vouchsafed any reason he seems to have changed 
now. Proceeding further, he said what I wish to read, although 
it has been read, I suppose, fifty times heretofore in this debate: 


According tomy views of the subject the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwise, 
from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the 
most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

The consummation of such a eme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half ths entire movable property of the world, including houses, 
ships, railroads, and all other appliances for carr, on commerce, w. 
it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce an; 
like the prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must inevi 
ay eo from the permanent annihilation of half the metallic money in 

e world. 

Iam in favor of every practicable aud constitutional measure that will 
have a tendency to defeat or retard the perpetration of this great crime, 
and I am also in fayor of every practicable and constitutional measure that 
will aid us in devising a just and permanent ratio of value between the two 
metals, so that they might circulate side by side, and not alternately drive 
each other into exile from one country to another. Our ratio, as recognized 
by the present bill, is 15.98 to 1, while the ratio established by the states 
compos the Latin Union—France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and, I be- 
lieve, Greece—also is 15} to 1. We therefore undervalue silver, as compared 
with the valuation put upon it by those countries. 


THE ARGUMENTS OF THE SINGLE GOLD STANDARD MEN CONFLIOT AND DE- 
STROY EACH OTHER. 

The arguments of the gold monometallists and single gold 
standard men are remarkable, more for the way in which they 
fail to harmonize with each other and the manner in which they 
antagonize and utterly destroy each other, than in the force of 
their logic, either separately or collectively. For instance, in 
one breath we are told that the proposition for free coinage is a 
mere selfish proposition on the part of silver-mine owners to in- 
crease the price of silver and then make a market for their future 

roduct; the next moment we are told that free coinage can have 

ut one result,and that will be just 3 the opposite effeot 
from increasing the value either of the silver bullion or in main- 
taining the par value of the standard silver dollars. The plea 
of the man who was sued for the kettle- according to the old 
story—was in comparison free from contradiction and duplicity 
compared with these arguments. 
DEMONETIZATION OF ONE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS IN ORDER TO INCREASE 

THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE OTHER NOT A NEW THING. 

The European disposition and attempt to appreciate one of the 
money metals by demonetizing the other, is not a new thing in 
European history. Sometimes the blow has been dealt at the 
money of one metal and sometimes at the other. Sometimes it 
has been gold that has received the legislative knife; at other 
times silver. But in each instance, and always, it is the money 
of that metal the annual production of which is supposed to have 
been at the time the greatest, that has fallen under governmental 
displeasure —whether it was silver or whether it was gold—and 
in each and every case, and always, the blow has been struck by 
the creditor class. 

In 1857 Germany and Austria, through the impression then 
prevailing that the output of gold from the mines of Australia 
and California would continue to increase and result in a gen- 
eral rise of prices in all commodities, demonetized gold. hen 
the voice of Chevalier was heard and to a large extent heeded 
by the European nations in denunciation and demonetization of 
gold. But before a decade had passed away the legislative bat- 
teries of these same governments, and also several others, were 
directed against silver. And it is a historical fact that but for 
the controlling influence of France in the convention of 1865 
when the Latin Union was formed, the single gold standard would 
have been adopted there then. 

THE EFFECT OF CLOSING THE SILVER MINES WILL SERIOUSLY AND DISAS- 

5 EVERY INDUSTRY AND DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS IN 

Do our friends in the far West realize the fearful blow that is 
being leveled at the mineral States of that region by the pend- 
ing bill? Do our people in California and Oregon and Washing- 
ton and Montana and Idaho realize the immeasurable injury that 
must come to them from the closing of the mines in Oregon 
Idaho, Montana, California, Arizona, New Mexico,and Colorado 
Are the great transcontinental railroads blind to their own in- 
terests that they will consent to the destruction of an industry 
that contributes so largely to the development of that great 
country and to their individual interests? Do the cities of Port- 
land, Sa_em, The Dalles, Astoria, inOregon; Tacoma, Seattle, 
and Spokane, in Washington, and other important cities and 
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towns in these frontier States realize that the destruction of 
the interests of that grand region is a fearful blow at 
their prosperity in various branches of industry, as well as a 
desth warrant nancially to hundreds of thousands of our best 
citizens? 

In a word, do the Ae of these States and Territories, these 
cities and towns of the distant West, realize that their interests 
are being sacrificed in the interest of the gold power? Are not 
the hardy pioneers and prospectors, who, with their lives in their 
hands, have entered the shades of the wilderness and fought 
their way single-handed and alone, laying the foundations of 
empire and of free and independent States amid those desolate 
regions, where, in the beautiful language of Scott, lie 

Rocks, hills, and mounds confusedly hurled, 

The fragments of an earlier world 
are these grand pioneers and their families not entitled to some 
consideration at the hands of the American Congress? For one, 
aside from the great questions of national consideration in- 
volved, I feel in 2 bound to stand by the Western pioneer, 
and by the hardy an e grow miner of the far West, and to 
the extent of my ability and power, and the extent of my voice 
and influence uphold, support, and defend them and their fami- 
lies, and their rights and interests, in the Senate of the United 
States. 

CONCLUSION. 

The question involved in this debate is not one concerning 
merely the selfish interests of the silver miner or the owner of 
silver mines nor yet solely the interests of those States and 
Territories ænown as silver-producing territory. These inter- 
ests, though important, are but infinitesimal in character when 
compared with other transcendent, individual, and national 
interests involved. Not alone are the mere interests of the sil- 
ver-producing States, but the best interests of the aggregated 
masses of the Republic held in jeopardy, exposed to danger, 

ced inimminent peril by the mighty and unprecedented effort 
ere being put forth through the influence of the gold power of 
the world, operating through the virile agency of a powerful 
Administration in the fresh and vigorous manhood of the first 
paar of its existence. In the presence of this great conflict the 
st interests of the farmer, the planter, the producer, the mer- 
chant, the mechanic, the wage-worker, the best hopes and 
ãestaspirationsof the Republic tremble in the balance. In- 
vidual enterprise, human progress, the hopes and aspirations 
of the people, civilization itself, await the result in a state of 
pitiable paralyzation. 

The eyes of the money-changers of Lombard street and the 
unconscionable stock-gamblers of Wall street are centered upon 
the Senate of the United States as never before. They await 
with ill-concealed anxiety the result of a vote that will increase 
by one-half the purchasing power of gold, and cut down in like 
e the price of every agricultural commodity produced 

coun 


try. 
Demonetize and 1 167005 destro: 
in, wags by the pending bill, and the record on history's page 
of the disgraceful scramble among the nations that must inevi- 
tably follow for the possession of the world’s supply of gold will 
be a dark and ineffaceable blot on the civilization of the age. 
Then each of the great powers, like the miserable miser in the 
Chimes of Formand will cry, Gold! Gold! Gold!” and to ob- 
tain it no sacrifice of either interest or honor will be too great, 
noteven the reduction of the people to a system of peonage or 
serfdom. Let this be done, then the little less than four thousand 
millions of gold in the world will become the mighty and attrac- 
tive jack-pot for the possession of which the dice of the nations 
will be thrown. And pending that great international game, in 
which nations will be the gamblers, the best interests, the most 
sacred rights, the brightest hopes, the highest aspirations of the 
great masses of the people will, it is feared, go down forever in im- 
penetrable darkness and irretrievable ruin. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I have only a word or two to 


ce MILLS. I wish the Senator to yield to me for amoment. 

5 HAWLEY. Was the Senator about to speak on the sub- 
ject 
F Mr. MILLS. No, sir; butI wish to ask the unanimous consent 
of the Senate that I may address the Senate next Tuesday at 2 
o'clock. I had given notice a week or ten days ahead that I 
wouldspeak at a certain time, but I was taken off the fioor when 
the time came. I now ask that I may have the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate to address the Senate on the subject of the 
President’s message next Tuesday. 

Mr. TELLER. I suggest to the Senator from Texas that the 
Pono from California [Mr. WHITE] gave notice of a speech on 

esday. 

Mr. MILLS. He has given notice for to-morrow. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; for Tuesday. 


silver as a money metal. as is 


Mr. MILLS. For to-morrow—Wednesday. 

Mr. TELLER. No: the Senator from California this morning 
gave notice for next Tuesday. 

Mr. MILLS. I read from the Calendar notice: Mr. 
Warre of California. Thaton Weänesday, September 14. eto. 

Mr. TELLER. That has been changed. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from California changed that notice 
this morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Texas that that has been changed. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I will withdraw my requestas to the time 
when I shall speak. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I am for the pending bill 
first, last, and always, and I am willing to be as patient as possi- 
ble for as long a time as the opponents shall think necessary to 
argue their case. But there is one general statement that is re- 
peated, iterated, and reiterated until I am tired of it, and that is 
that there is somebody who believes in the total destruction of 
half the currency of the world Our good friend from Oregon 
talks of “the disappearance of silver,” of the permanent dis- 
use of silver,” and the destruction of half the money of the 
world.” The charge of desiring this does not apply to me. 
There is no Senator in this Chamber now or at any time to whom 
it willapply. Itisaterrible misstatement; it is a sophistical 
statement; it is a false statement, practically, There is no such 
man to be found. 

Everybody knows that silver has been used these thousands of 
years with gold and it will continue to be so used, and that we 
are all in favor of it. Everybody knows that while Great Britain 
isthe gold monometallist of the world, the people of Great Britain 
carry more silver in their pockets every day on an average than 
the people of the United States, and expect to do so. We who 
favor this bill all e t to continue the use of silver liberally, 
and as far as it can be done without reaching silver monometallism. 
We intend to try and keep the average money of the world up 
by the uso of both metals; so why continue to about the 
coming permanent disappearance of silver? 

“ Mr: MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator a ques- 
on! 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, yes; but Lam not go to make a speech 
and do not wish to be acm the witness r 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut think that any other legislation with reference to silver is 
necessary in order to carry out his views? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 
tay MITCHELL of Oregon. After the repeal of the act of 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Then why not accomplish that 
in this bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iwill not; that is all. 

i pepe: Oregon. Thatisnoreason atall; that you 
not. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I started with the rest here upon our side to 
pass this bill, and if you begin compromising, or patching, or 
tinkering, or adding devices or schemes to it, you simply kill 
the proposition, that is all. Every man who is familiar with 

arliamentary usage and parliamentary contests knows that that 
is true. If you want to doa thing do that, and do not consent 
to have it loaded with all kinds of barnacles. 

The Senator quotes many distinguished men in their eulogies 
on silver and denunciations of a monometallic standard; the 
were right in general. The Senator has not read a word that 15 
not perfectly proper, whether it be from Alexander Hamilton 
or from James G. Blaine; but when it came to voting on * 
measures they had their choice. Mr. Blaine exercised it. en 
the Bland bill was brought up it was a bill for the free coinage 
of silver. The distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], 
sitting directly in front of me, moved an amendment which made 
the measure what is known asthe Bland-Allison bill, the $2,000,- 
000 a month amendment. Mr. Blaine voted for that. That was 
not freecoinage. Then Mr. Blaine afterward moved an amend- 
ment requiring a dollar of 425 grains, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. And to muke it free coinage. 

Mr. HAWLEY. He did not Say enon about that accord 
to the history I have before me. is proposition was disagree 
to—yeas 23, noes 46. Mr. ALLISON’s amendment having been 
agreed to, it becoming then the Bland-Allison bill, Mr. Blaine 
voted against the whole measure, and he then could have made 


with propriety the same eloquent speech that he made before 
upon the uses of silver. 
Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the dis ished Senatorfrom 


Connecticut announces that everybody.in this Chamber is a bi- 
metallist, and that he is a bimetallist. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I beg pardon. Ido not know that I said it 
as broadly as that. I was referring to the majority here in favor 
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of repeal. I heard a silver man say to-day that he was a silver 


monometallist. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator says, at least, thateverybody isin 
favor of the use of silver. It is not denied that everybody is in 
re of the use of silver in some capacity. The Senator cites 

e fact that Great Britain has a quantity of silver money. That 
is true, and that silver money is coined at a ratio of 14.28. I 
have heard the Senator from Connecticut inveigh against the 
“dishonest” American dollar, but I have never heard him refer 
p the dishonest English crown. What the Senator is willing 

do is to use silver as subsidiary coin. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator wait until I say what Iam 
willing to do? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator will please let me get through. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. I know what the Senator thinks about this 

uestion, because he is on record. I know what the Senators on 

is floor who favor repeal and talk about being bimetallists 
mean, and yet they have never, since I have been in this body 
or since they have been here, taken a single step nor given a 
vote which looked towards practical bimetallism. And the 
never will. If, as the Senator from Connecticut said, he is tired, 
I am disgusted; and I hope we are now even. [Laughter.] 

Not long since, since we have been in n, the Senator 
took occasion to go away from here. If what the newspapers 
say is true—and he is a newspaper man—he spoke in an inter- 
view accredited to himof Senators from the West as silver luna- 
ties or silver fanatics, or both. I do not know that he ever had 
any such interview; Ido not know that he ever said anything 
of the kind, but it has been so current, it has been so common as 
the stock phrase of those who agree with the Senator on these 
questions that I have not much doubt that it occurred. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Itold the Senator himself that it was not 
true. 

Mr. TELLER, No, sir. y 

Mr. HAWLEY. Itold the Senator right at the door. [Indi- 


bag 
Mr. TELLER. No, sir. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did. 

Mr. TELLER. Ifthe Senator did, I never heard it. Icalled 
his attention to it, and he said in substance, or at least I so un- 
derstood, that he did not know what he had said, and I do not 
suppose he did, [Laughter.] 


Is ALL THE TALK ABOUT BIMETALLISM HONEST? 


Mr. President, I am going to take a few moments now to deal 
with the question of the honesty of the people who talk about 
bimetallism, and never do anything for it. In the first place, I 
repeat, nobody expects to abandon absolutely the use of silver. 
It must be used as subsidiary coin. The biggest dolt who ever 
lived knows that you cannot do without it. Nobody in any sec- 
tion of the country has been insane enough at any time to talk 
about the disuse of silver in thatline. You cannot divide gold 
into coin of denominations so small that it can be used for sub- 
sidiary money, for 10-cent pieces, 25-cent pieces, 50-cent pieces, 
nor even as a dollar. 

What the people who believe in silver as standard money de- 
mand is that it shall be used on an equality with gold. Does the 
Senator believe in that? Do the Senators who have been fora 
number of years here assailing the only law we had upon the 
statute book, the Bland law, and are now making hot haste to 
repeal the Sherman act, believe in the use of silver on an equali 
with gold? If they do not, itis not for them to stand here an 
talk about being bimetallists, for they are not bimetallists ac- 
cording to any definition which has ever been given of bimetal- 
lism at any time or in any country. 

It is not enough that they shall say, as the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. RHERMANT said, that he believed in bimetallism, for his is 
a bimetallism in which gold is the standard and silver subordi- 
nate thereto. He might as well say that he was a bimetallist 
because he believed in having paper money which is to be fe- 
deemed in gold. Bimetallism, by the universal use of the term 
among scientific people and political economists, means the 
use of the two metals as standard money, as money of ultimate 
redemption, legal-tender money, both having equal access to 
the mints. 

The Senator from Connecticut may get tired, and he will have 
a chance to get exceedingly weary before we get through with 
this debate if that is what makes him tired, when it is asserted 
on this floor that this is a movement for the absolute destruc- 
tion of silver as a standard money. The people who are behind 
this movement, who inaugurated it twenty years ago, and have 
been fighting with all the power that the combined capital of 
the world could put behind them, with all the incentives that 
avarice and greed could put behind their action, started out with 


the avowed purpose of ultimately destroying silver as a legal- 
tender money. The Senator from Connecticut is in that rank 
to-day, and helping them. 

Does any sensible man anywhere believe that you can close all 
the mints of the world to one of the metals and not utterly de- 
stroy it in time? Does the Senator from Connecticut suppose 
that this isa fight for to-day? Does he not know, and does not 
everybody know, that this great contest began two decades ago, 
that it is going on now, and that it will continue until silver as 
legal-tender money disappears from all the countries of the 
earth? That is the and the object; and when the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] talked about the destruction 
of one-half of the money of the world he wasexactly right. That 
is what is proposed; that is the purpose; that is the object; and 
if the Senator from Connecticut is not inclined to go in that di- 
rection he is not in the right company; and he has not been 
training, since I have known him in this body, with the men 
who are in favor of the preservation of silver, ee he has been 
training with the men who are in favor of its absolute and com- 
plete destruction as legal-tender money. 

Does the Senator from Connecticut or does any other Senator 
suppose that you can close the mints of the world to silver and 
still have it continue to circulate? How long before it will have 
fallen by abrasion and by wear and tear untilitis unfitfor money 
according to the standard on which it wascoined, and ultimately 
sooner or later have ceased to be practical and useful money? 
That is what has been expected, and that is what is hoped, and 
if the people who inaugurated this great attempt to destroy one- 
half of the money of the world twenty years ago can have their 
way another twenty years, there will not be a dollar of legal 
standard silver money on the face of the earth. 

It may be offensive to sensitive ears for some of us who have 
given much thought and study to this question, and who believe 
we are right, to express, as we have a right to do, our undoubted 
opinion 7 a subject which is very close to us, and one which 
we think is very close to all the ple of all the world. We do 
not mean to be offensive in so doing, if we repeat over and 
what will be the final result of this effort for repeal. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SILVER. 


When India closed her mints to silver and when it became 
proni nerally understood throughout the world that the 

nited States was going to abandon the purchase of silver, the 
monometallists rose up everywhere and the false bimetallists, 
who had been keeping them company and shouting that they were 
in favor of the use of silver, but being careful not to state how, 
all declared that this. was the end of silver as a legal-tender 
money, and that the contest which they had inaugurated had now 
practically reached De past of culmination, and that silver is 
no longer a money metal. 

In my judgment this is a critical period for the two metals. 
If the United States goes to a gold basis, as it absolutely will 
with the repeal of the Sherman act, I believe it very doubtful 
whether in my day you will see any new legal-tender silver 
money. 

T know that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] in a 
rey able s h undertook to demonstrate that we should still 
be bimetallists, because we should have five or six hundred mil- 
lions of silver money. Mr. President, you may have untold 
amounts of silver money in a country and the country may not be 
bimetallic. You may not have a dollar of either gold or silverin 
a country, and it may be bimetallic. It is simply a question of 
what does the law say as to the rights of these respective metals? 

Open your mints to both metals, and the country is bimetallic. 
Close your mints to one or both, and no matter how much you 
may circulate inside your borders, it ceases to be a bime 
country, and a bimetallic law ceases to be in operation. When 
you circulate in this country, as is proposed, one of the metals 
which has free access to the mints, and the other is denied ac- 
cess to them, but has debt-paying and purchasing power given 
to it by law, you make that metal subordinate ae subsidiary to 
the other. That is the purpose of the proposed legislation, and 
that has been the purpose of the propanoa legislation in this 
country for nearly twenty years, or quite twenty years now. 

I do not mean, so far as I am coneerned, that anybody shall de- 
ceive himself on this question or deceive the people. This is a 
fight for the preservation of silver as money among the nations 
of the earth, and there is nota man in this Chamber who has 
sufficient intelligence to represent his constituents, as all here 
have, who does not know it. Senators may disguise it as they 
choose; they may say that they hopein the future for something 
in that direction, but they know very well that at least for four 
years there is not a prospect held out to any man, no matter how 
enthusiastic he may be in his hopes and wishes, anything will 


be done for silver if the Sherman law shall be repealed. 
Mr. President, I am a bimetallist; I am a free-coinage man. I 
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know as well as I know anything that there is but one way to use 
the two metals so that each shall do the duty which should be 
po upon it as a money metal, and that is to treat them as abso- 

utely equal before the law. When you restrict one by the 
slightest degree you make it subordinate and inferior to the 
other. When you say silver may circulate, but shall not go to 
the mints, you make it in a degree subsidiary to gold, and it will 
not be long after we have repealed the Sherman act, if repeal it 
we do, when you will hear that the silver dollar must re- 
deemed in gold; and it will then take its place, not as primary 
money, not as the money of the world, asit was twenty years ago, 
but as an inferior money, on an equality with paper. It is rep- 
resentative money when you deny it access to the mint: it is rep- 
resentative money when you allow the Governmentof the United 
States to buy the bullion and put it in coin. When you deny to the 
holder of it the same privilege which you give to the holder of 
gold, you make it but an inferior money metal and an inferior 
money coin. 

There are, sir, a great many bimetallists in the world; there 
are undoubtedly many people in the world who believe in the 
use of silver who are not bimetallists. I do not mean to say that 
the Senator from Connecticut or the Senators who are favoring 
the repeal of the Sherman law do not honestly believe that sil- 
ver may be used in the way they suggest; but, as the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] says, with equal propriety copper 
might be used and with equal propriety paper might be used. 

all times, in all history, it has been found difficult to make 
anything except gold and silver money and keep it in such quan- 
tities that it would perform the functions of money. You may 
use paper to a limited extent, but it must always be with refer- 
ence to the quantity of metallic money that is in the world. 
You may use representative money, as the Chinese did when 
they used mulberry-leaf paper; yor may use representative 
money, as they did when they used copper; you may use repre- 
sentative money, as we do in greenbacks, but you must have me- 
tallic money back of it. Except only where a very limited amount 
of representative money is in use can it be kept in circulation 
and continue to perform the functions of money. 


SPARTA’S IRON MONEY, 


I am not ignorant of the history of the attempts to use repre- 
sentative money. I know that the people of Sparta under Lycur- 
gus adopted iron money, and I know it is sneered at by a great 
many people. It was not representative money in the sense in 
which lam speaking. It was made by the fiat of the people of 
Greece absolute money. I hold, and I believe it is now recog- 
nized and admitted everywhere, that money is an absolute crea- 
ture of law, but you have to adopt for your money, if you will 
make it 5 and world-wide, somet that all the rest of 
the world will also adopt. 

Sparta, hemmed in, with no groat intellectual neighbors, with 
Ta ger all around her and dealing with barbarians, under 
Lycurgus said, Gold and silver are not sufficient in quantity, or 
if sufficient in quantity are too difficult to obtain, and we will 
not use them, we willtakeiron.” Then they adopted that metal, 
fixing the number of grains of iron or the weight of each piece 
of money, and then they put the stamp of the Government on it. 
Then they said, “You must take this.” They said, If you do 
not take it you shall come under the penalty of the law.” 

Mr. President, I assert that that was nothing buta declaration 
such as has been made in every country in the world where a 
government has made money. Every country has required its 
subjects to take its money. It is an old English law (nobod 
knows when it came into existence or how) that no man shall 
dare to refuse the coin of the realm when tendered to him in the 
payment of debts. It did not need any statute, it was the law 
everywhere among men, that when the government coined 
money it wasa legal tender without the declaration that it was 
legal-tender money. So Sparta kepther legal-tender iron mone 
in circulation for three hundred and fifty years and banishe 
gold and silver entirely from her . When the Spartans 
went out and made a raid upon the neighboring countries and 
captured gold, silver, or copper, they were not allowed to bring 
it within the confines of the state; it must be left outside. 

For three hundred and fifty years they made it money, and 
they made it money by the willof theGovernment. They main- 
tained at all times, practically, as near as I can learn, the debt- 
paying and purchasing power it had when they inaugurated the 
system, and they did it because they were financially wise enough 
to know that the number of units determined its value. en 
they said only so many units shall be issued, they had secured 
the 3 parity of the money with itself; that is to say, it 
would not or rise, but it was maintained absolutely as it had 
been. I do not mean to say its purchasing power every day was 
the same that it was the preceding, but it was not a fluctuating 
metal; as coined it had stability and was money. 


The Romans made also va siege pend money, and they made 
it by the fiat of law. I see a Senator in front of me whoobjected 
one day to certain pro amendments to the bank bill by say- 
ing that it would be fiat money. Mr. President, there is no 
money that is not fiat money. There is no money that is not 
made so by direct declaration of law. Old Aristotle laid down 
that principle, and nobody has been wiser on this subject than 
he. the Romans made representative money; that is to say, 
they had other money than gold and silver. While they al- 
lowed the Roman Emperor to coin money whenever he saw fit 
out of gold or silver, and to fix the relation of one metal to the 
other, woy said nobody but the Roman Senate should ever is- 
sue any other money except gold and silver, and whenever they 
issued a bill—sometimes it was of one material and sometimes of 
another—they put upon it in great capital letters, S. C. Ex Sena- 
tus Consulto—“ The Senate has consulted and issued this, and 
therefore we order that it shall be taken as money.” That is 
what it meant, and it became the money of the realm and was 
current everywhere. 

The Ionians did the same thing that the Spartans did. Let 
me say to some Senators who are so frightened when you talk 
about fiat money and about making money by law, and who seem 
to think it indicates a low intelligence and a lack of information 
upon these subjects, that the period at which Greece had iron 
money is the most glorious of all its history. It was then its 
great poets lived; it was then its great sculptors lived, who left 
to us those wonderful specimens of their skill. 

_ The same is true as to the lonians. It has been said by a dis- 
tinguished writer upon this question that it is only the highest 
civilized people in the world who can maintain money out of 
anything except gold and silver. Why? Because it can only 
be done by a ple who have learned self-restraint, a people 
who will not listen to the clamor that may be made when some 
interested parties want to increase the money beyond the nec- 
essary unit for the transaction of business. It is people who 
have studied finance, who understand these questions, and they 
alone, who ever have successfully maintained anything as money 
except god and silver, unless it was specifically redeemable in 
gold and silver, and the money of which I am s ing was not. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question as to a matter 
of fact in regard to the statement he has just made? He says 
that Greece in the time of her glory and letters and so on had 
iron money. I should like to ask the Senator if any Grecian 
state except Sparta ever had the iron money of which he speaks, 
and if when Aparia had it she did not also have community of 
goods and lived in common with community of wives, having no 
Pi fi property whatever, and whether her annals are notab- 
solutely barren either of literature or art? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts can not be in earnest. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam asking a question. I should really like to 


know. 

Mr. TELLER. I will state, then, for the information of the 
Senator that he has been misinformed if he means to make that 
statement here. He asks me whether I think itis true. I will 
say emphatically it is not true. 

Mr. HOAR. All right. 

Mr. TELLER. During the days of Lycurgus, who was a law- 
giver who had some peculiar notions about society, that state of 
affairs to some extent existed; but does the Senator not know 
that iron money remained in uss in Sparta for more than three 
hundred years? : 

Mr. HOAR. So did the Spartan institutions. 

Mr. TELLER. No, the institutions did not; they disappeared 
Parra. with the rule of Lycurgus. I submit to students of 

istory that I am right in this particular. 

Did the Ionian cities, the most prosperous that ever existed 
on Asiatic soil, have any of the eccentricities adopted by Lycur- 

us? And, after all, I believe when the system of Lycurgus had 
a fair trial that portion of Greece to which it was applied 
was in a happier and a better state than any of their Aeb bara 
I believe they had braver men and handsomer women, and that 
they were in every respect the equals of any of their neighbors. 

I do not mean to say that I approve of that condition, nor do 
I mean to say that I approve of making iron money. I would 
not be infavor of making money of that metal in this country, 
because I know what would be the result. You would not limit 
the unit, or you would not put a sufficient limit on it, and you 
could not maintain it as money. 


THE REAL BIMETALLISTS. 


Mr. President, I said Iam a bimetallist. I wish to say that I 
consider it no kind of reproach to say thata man is a bimetallist. 
I am proud of the term. I am proud to be called a bimetallist, 
with all that that term implies. I can be called a lunatic, a 
crank, and a fanatic, and it does not affect me a bit. I am in the 
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company of the most reputable people who ever lived. I am in 
a company with more intelligence than any man who assails it. 
To-day the intelligence of Europe is with us in this contest. 
There is not a great institution of learning in Europe where the 
teachers of political economy are not, if not all of them, the most 
of them at least, in full accord with us. Take the gron English 
colleges, Oxford and Cambridge—nearly all of the professors 
there are avowed bimetallists. The greatcolleges of ceare 
resided over by avowed bimetallists, and such is the case in 
olland, Belgium, and largely even in Germany, notwithstand- 
ing the attitude of the German Government; and in England 
some of the brightest and best of their public men, who are as 
capable as ay men on this continent, hold the same view. 
have the honor of a very slight acquaintance with a gentle- 
man who, I think, wields more Bn in 8 than any other 
man on that continent in financial affairs, and I Know that he is a 
ronounced bimetallist. Ido not feel at liberty to use names. 
know that more than half a dozen ex-presidents or governors 
of the Bank of England are pronounced bimetallists. I know that 
a majority of the directors of that bank, if not to-day, were re- 
cently pronounced bimetallists. I know that a great majority 
of all 1 scientific bodies of Europe are practically bimetallists. 
I do not propose myself to have anybody point his finger to me 
and make me blush or retire because I am a bimetallist. Bimet- 
allism is founded upon a principle, and it is defensible in any 
court in the world. It is the only system by which the finances 
of the world can be held, as they ought to be, in equilibrium. 


IS INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT NECESSARY? 


Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator be good enough to state if he 
knows (and I ask for information) whether any of this distin- 
guished company of European bimetallists advocate as ible 
any scheme of bimetallism that is not founded upon an interna- 
tional agreement? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, I can point the Senator 
from Delaware to a hundred men who announce that it is a ques- 
tion that any country can grapple with that chooses. It was 
Henry H. Gibbs, a former governor of the Bank of England, and 


I think then a bank director, as I think poran s he is yet, who, 
when asked before the English commission, ‘Can England deal 
with this question alone?” said, “Unquestionably.” He was 


speaking of England. 

I can show the Senator innumerable testimonials in favor of 
the American Government alone proceeding to bimetallism. 
And while I think of it, the declaration that we mide in our plat- 
form at Minneapolis was an avowed declaration that bimetallism 
should exist in this country, not waiting for an international 
agreement. I know what it meant, because I drew the resolu- 
tion myself. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to remind the Senator from Colorado 
that the only conclusion at which the international monetary 
conference of 1878 arrived was that each State or nation should 
dispose of the matter in either one way or the other, as they saw 


roper. 
. r. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. TELLER, Certainly. The Senator from Iowa was a dis- 
bas poo member of the commission of 1892. 

r. GEORGE. I refer to the conference of 1878, not 1892. 

Mr. ALLISON. In 1878 they said in addition, however, that 
it was desirable for all the nations to use both metals. 

Mr. GEORGE. But they said each one could do it. 

Mr. TELLER. That is a fact. They said in 1878, let each 
country take care of itself. They said, in addition thereto, it 
would be a good thing if we could have universal bimetallism. 
I have been urging the same thing in this Chamber for 1 
ten years. I have never doubted our ability to maintain sil- 
ver and gold at an absolute Fede in this country by free coin- 
age. I have said I suppose a dozen times thatif I believed there 
would be a divergence between the silver dollar and the gold 
dollar I would not be in favor of the double standard, butT felt 
a moral certainty that we could maintain the parity of those two 
metals. YetIam the only Senator here, with one exception, who 
has ever taken a single step towards international bimetallism. 

Not one of the Senators who tell us that we can not use silver 
without international agreement has lifted his voice, that I know, 
of, in this Chamber in favor of the Government of the United 
States moving out in that direction and securing to us (what we are 
told we can not do alone) the free coinage of silver by the assist- 
ance of the world. Iam the only one who has made an effort in 
that direction for ten years. The Senator who sits before me 
[Mr. ALLISON] was the author of the joint resolution for the 
conference of 1878. 

Mr. ALLISON, Will the Senator allow me a moment again? 

Mr, TELLER. Certainly. 


Mr. ALLISON. Fora good many years it was my fortune to 
be chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in this body, 
and I have within ten years at least four times put upon appro- 

riation bills appropriations of money for that specific purpose. 
f do not wish to detract from the Senator’s claim; I know his 
zeal upon the question; but I do not desire that it shall be said 
by him that he is the only one who has sought to promote what 
we call an international agreement respecting money. 

Mr. TELLER. I will not underrate the services of the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa. He moved for the international 
conterence of 1878, when I was a new member here and did not 
have the courage to do it myself, when I did not have much 
8 with the subject, I will admit- not as much as he 

. He is entitled to that credit. I think it very likely—of 
course, I know it to be so, if he says it—that he has taken some 
steps as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. I was 

king of Senators who had failed to voice that sentiment on 
the floor of the Senate by way of a movement on the part of the 
Senate, not in a committee in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not know that it is worth while to pursue 
the theme in this general direction. Bimetallism is not a fad, 
nor isit any indication that a man isa crank or a fool; nor is it, 
on the other side, any evidence of superior wisdom, or wisdom 
atall, that a man says he does not believe in bimetallism or that 
he does not believe we can maintain free coinage. Thatisa 
matterof belief with him, and his belief or opinion is valuable 
just in proportion as he has informed himself on the possi- 

ilities and the probabilities of what wemay do. Ifhe hasbeen 
a student of finance, then it is worth while to consult him. If 
he has not, his opinion is not worth very much. 

I do not consider it necessary to mention names for the bene- 
fit of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], but I could cite 
to him various distinguished men in Europe who have declared 
again and again that we ought to tike this matter in hand and 
to settle the whole question. I do not believe there is a distin- 
guished bimetallist in Europe to-day who does not know that 
the action of the United States Government upon this subject is 
infinitely more potent than that of any other country in the 
world. I know that some of our Senators think that Great 
Brit tin is perhaps wiser and richer and greater than we, and 
that her power on other countries will be greater. 


THE POPULIST MOVEMENT. 


Mr. MCPHERSON rose. 
Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator from New Jersey want to 
ask a question? 3 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado, who is speaking of the distinguished gentlemen in 
foreign countries who have favored silver coinage here, if they 
had ever been sufficiently influential to impress their particular 
ide:s upon the country in which they lived? We have in the 
Senate perhaps thirty gentlemen, not less distinguished than the 
entlemen of whom he speaks, who have never yet been able to 
mpress upon the intelligence and conscience of the American 
people that it would be a proper thing for the American people 
to 


do. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, we have not taken the sense of 
the American people recently. If there has been any expression 
of the American ple it was at Minneapolis and at Chicago. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. And Omaha. 

Mr. TELLER. And Omaha. [Laughter.] It will not do to 
speak derisively of the Omahaconvention. They had more than 
a million votes for their candidate, and I prophesy, while I am 
not of them, that if the law of 1890 is repealed they will double 
their vote, if not more, at the next election. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me? I 
desire to state that the Omaha convention was attended by 
12,000 people, there being almost a full representation from every 
State and Territory in the Union. 

Mr. TELLER. [have never sneered at the Omaha conven- 
tion. They had some ideas that I did not approve of, and I do 
not approve of them now, but it was a convention of earnest, in- 
telligent American people. They felt that they had a grievance, 
and they met there to see how they might redress their griev- 
ance in accordance with the rules laid down in countries of pop- 
ular government. 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator from Colorado will allow me, 
I will state that neither of the other conventions dared to take 
issue with the Omaha convention on the question of free coin- 
age, and if the other two had doneso thenominee of the Omaha 
convention would have been elected. 

Mr. TELLER. They put in their platform a distinct enunci- 
ation that they were for free coinage. I think unfortunately 
they put in their platform some things that it would have been 
better that they should have left out, and I think they drove 
from their party a very great number of people who felt that 
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they could not support fres coinage and at the same time sup- 
port some other provisions of their platform. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Colorado will 3 me, 
I suggest that the People's party had nothing in the tform 
that has given them near the amount of trouble that both the 
Democratic and Republican platforms have given those parties. 

Mr. TELLER. think likely the Senator from Nebraska is 
correct, for it is quite apparent that the two great political par- 
ties have got into trouble over their platforms. 

Mr. President, what did the Republican plank mean? Did it 
mean, as it is said now, that gold is to be the standard money 
and silver subordinate thereto? Nobody will pretend that. No- 
body will stand upon that ground here. It meant just what it 
said. It could not be plainer. It said: We demand the use of 
silver and gold as standard money under such restrictions and 
such provisions as shall be determined by legislation,” not by an 
international conference. Those words were put in there ex in- 
dustrie, and the men who put them in knew exactly what they 
meant. 

The subcommittee sat nearly all t with two members of 
this body as members of it who are in favor of free coinage. 
When it went before the full committee and before the eonven- 
tion it left no doubt in the minds of any intelligent man that the 
Republican party intended to putitself upon the doctrine of com- 
plete wet y between gold and silver, merely say: that the 
mints should be opened to silver only when the legislation should 
be of such a character as to secure the actual parity between the 
two dollars. Every Senator on this side of the Chamber who 
subscribed to that platform, and we all did, was bound to legis- 
late in that direction if he is disposed to legislate according to 
the declaration of our platform. 

The Democratic platform wasstill more advanced, if anything, 
than ours. There could be noquestion that these two great po- 
litical parties had put themselves’ squarely on record, as far as it 
` could be done, in favor of the double standard. It was so ac- 
cepted throughout thisecountry and . the world. The 
bimetallists of Europe asserted again again in their publie 
presses that we were bimetallic by our declaration, and it gave 
them courage and hope to carry on the fight in those countries 
that are not now bimetallic, like Germany and England. 

BIMETALLISM ABROAD. 

England, a gold-standard country from 1816 by law, and in 
practice since 1822, is now disturbed and broken up in its finan- 
cial affairs. Suffering, as itis said, because of the acts of 1871 
in Germany and in 1873 here, there has arisen in England a 
great bimetallic party; not a party demanding that land 
shall join with France, but that England shall proceed to et- 
allism on her own account, as we demand that the United States 
shall proceed to bimetallism here, 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Is it not a fact that France stopped the coin- 
age of silver because Germany did, and will not resume it until 
England resumes it? 

Mr. TELLER. I know that is a fact. I suppose everybody 
understands that—that France became alarmed when Germany 
put upon her her discarded silver, and she said: We will not 
take Germany's silver; we will not coin it; we will shut our 
mints.” She first limited the amount that should be coined. 
Later she shut her mints and closed her doors againstit. Itis 
an undeniable fact (and that is what is making the great dis- 
turbance, in my judgment, throughout the world) that nearly 
> the ip ahora 7 the Fon 9 closed a mints 8 silver. 

ose 0 ina, Japan, an exico are still open. I suppose 
some Senator will say that Iwant to put this country by the side 
of China and Ja and Mexico in its monetary affairs. 

India, which free co from 1835 at a ratio of 15 to 1, 
with a population nearly ten times ater than England, had 
maintained a state of absolute financial tranquillity, so far as prices 
are concerned, by her silver basis until England interfered re- 
cently and disturbed that condition. There been practically 
no variation in prices in India from 1873 up to 1893. There was 
aslight fall in silver prices in the early days of the twenty years 
which ended in 1893. Later there came a slight rise, almostim- 
perceptible, showing that silver practically maintained its pur- 
rae power exactly as it had before the world had discred- 

ted it. 

It may be difficult for some to understand that the people of 

, 300,000,000 all told, were at all times ready to take their 
traditional money, their rupee, and to treatit exactly as they 
had treated it in the past. ey were so isolated, you may say 
from the disturbances of other portions of the world, that it did 
seg u ag them 3 silver had fallen ra the Lear States 
or and so the rupee went on its way do money 
duty just degra Be done previous to demonetization. 


When India paid her debt of £85,000,000 to Grent Britain, it 


was to be paid in gold; when India paid her taxes, they were 
in rupees; when aman traveled on a railway train and paid 


8 fare, he paid it in rupees or silver money; and when the in- 
come had to sent up, the railroads being government rail- 
roads practically, the interest being guaranteed by the English 
Government, they sent up silver to pay a debt which was to be 
paia in gold, which might be at 30 or 40 per cent discount, 

epending on the ruling price of silveron thatday. Then it had 
to be turned into gold; and thus they were compelled to either 
ere the taxes in India or to take some steps to change the 
system. 

When the Government changed the financo system of India by 
closing its mints, silver fell 20 cents per ounce. And yet, Mr. 
President, I have heard in this Chamber, I venture to say, a 
hundred times the lights of monetary science on this side and 
on the other, who have been combating the use of silver as legal- 
tender money, assert that it was impossible to link the two mon- 
eys together, and the favorite argument is that you can not by 
law give value to silver.” 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE IN OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


In the month of June, in a a of 3 one- 
third of the United States, the Rocky Moun region, there 
was prosperity, there was happiness, there was confidence, and 
there was hope; there were teeming cities and prosperous com- 
munities which had no superiors anywhere east of the Missis- 
3 River. There labor received greater rewards than any- 
where else under the sun. There the laboring mar was more of 
a man than anywhere else, because it is a true saying that he 
who controls the subsistence of a man controls his will. These 
men controlled their own subsistence,and were independent. 
Labor was to be had forthe asking; there was propan y evory- 
where, homes happy and smiling, churches, f worshipers, 
rearing their spires heavenward, and with schools equal to any 
on the continent. 

There was no place on the American continent where the me- 
chanic could take his sons and daughters and give them better 
opportunities of education, without eost to himself, than in the 
State which I in part re t. If too poor to clothe his chil- 
dren as they ought to be clothed, the State stepped in and put 
clothing upon them, intent that there should be education among 
all the people and that poverty should be no hindrance to it. 

Mr. President, I will not boast of the people whom I repre- 
sent, but Iam willing to say here that they will compare in in- 

nce, in morals, andin excellence with any people who ever 
lived under the sun, and what is true of my State, is true of all 
the other inter- mont ne and Pacific States containing u prosper- 
ous, high-minded people. Their labor was well rewarded, and, 
as is always the ease when well rewarded, respected. A country 
beyond the sea, concerning whose actions we have absolutely no 
control, in an hour closed the mints of India. Where there had 
been prosperity, there came disaster; where there had been labor 
well compensated there are men begging for work and for bread. 
Business ceased and great railroads, which had been built with 
money from abroad, instead of being paying corporations became 
bankrupt. Enterprises of all kinds stopped. 

We have only begun to ses the trouble which is tocome to us. 
The action beyond thesen has devastated us as with fire. When 
you have completed the work that islaid outfor you here by the 
same power which required India to close her mints, and which 
now requires you to close yours, when you have yielded to that 
power and to that influence, you leave one-third of the American 
eontinent scourged by a disaster as dire as when Cromwell 
swept through Ireland. There will not be murder of men and 
women, but there will be starvation and want, which is infinitely 
worse than immediate death. 

Do you wonder that we do not allow re in the hot haste 
which is demanded of us? I should co: er myself craven to 
such a degree that I would not be worthy of a seat in this Cham- 
ber or among men if I should allow this great crime, as I con- 
sider it, to be carried out without a protest here; and if it shall 
ring in your ears until it becomes tiresome and tedious, you 
must remember that it is not only one-third of the count at 
is to be desolated and destroyed, but, in our judgment, this dis- 
aster is to bə in due time the part and lot of your people as well 
as ours. 

We do not intend that you shall go to the people with any de- 
eeit in this matter. The people shall know when this disaster 
comes, as come it will, that some men, at least, stood here and 
had sufficient prescience to see that disaster irretrievable would 
be the result of this wicked act. Follow Great Britain if you so 
will. My allegiance is to my own people; my allegiance is to 
the people of my section and to the country at large. I shall de- 
vote my time to their interests; and there is no labor, no sacri- 
fice, there is no contumely which can be put upon me which will 
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ect ros pe in opposing this damnable bill. [Applause in 


The VICE- IDENT. The Chair desires to remind the 
occupants of the galleries that, under the rules of the Senate, 
applause can not be permitted. If there be a repetition of the 
olfense, it will be the duty of the Chair to gee that the galleries 


are cleared. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I simply desire to put on rec- 
ord the resolutions which the International Monetary Confer- 
ence of 1878 came to as the conclusion of their deliberations. I 
ask that the Secretary read what I have marked. 

3 VICE-PRES:DENT. The Secretary will read as re- 

uested. , 

2 The Secretary read as follows: 
‘The delegates of the European States represented in the conference desire 


Ha maturely 
United States, they N 

1. That it is necessary to maintain in the world the mon. functions of 
silver as well as those of gold, but that the selection for use of one or the 
.. — — 

e ion of e: 5 or p 

N F the coinage of silver should 
equally be left to the discretion of each state or group of states, acco: 
to the particular in which maes many ne themselves placed; 
and the more so, in that the disturbance produ during the recent years 
im the silver market has variously affected the monetary situation of the 


several countries, 

3. That the differences of opinion which have 8 and the fact that 
even some of the states which have the double star find it impossible to 
enter into a mutual engagement with re to the free coinage of silver, 
8 the discussion of the adoption of a common ratio between the two 
me 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, if I believed that the United 
States Government was about to commit so great a blunder and 
crime as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] apprehends, 
and that it would persist therein after it should see that it had 
plunged the country into misery, I should perhaps be as excited, 
sometimes as angry, and perhaps as 1 do injustice to 
the motives of my fellow Senators as he does. 

But suppose that we should pass this terrible bill, and that in 
one, or two, or three or four months we should find that we had 
desolated the Westand the East and were in danger of destroying 
Europe, as he seems to prophesy, it would be quite competent 
for the American Congress to modify its action. The Congress 
would administer the medicine of illimitable coinage, or apply 
some oe plaster which would bring about prosperity. 
Ihave no doubt, if my friend will permit me to make a sugges- 
tion, that he is borrowing more trouble than is necessary. 

We have had incidental reference to the action of various 
great European governments, who have from time to time leaned 
toward silver and toward gold, and changed back and 
forth, being a little frightened by the increased or diminished 
production of either one or the other metal and anxious te main- 
tain as far as possible an even balance, When one or another 
nation found it was mistaken it stepped a little in the other di- 
8 or retraced its steps. We are quite capable of doing 

t. 
There is nobody, no monometallist, if there be any such men 
in the country, so terribly wicked, I am sure, as to desire to 
bring about universal ruin. 

I have my doubts, sir, as to what the two national political 
conventions did mean in their platforms. They have been often 
read here. But one thing I am sure of, that while each part 
made what is apparently a pretty brave declaration, each nomi- 
nated a man who would be sure to veto a free-coinage bill. I 
observe that in the Democratie convention, while they declared 
for the coinage of both metals, when a motion was made to insert 
the word free“ before ‘‘coinage,” it was overwhelmingly 
voteddown. And Iremember that while each resolved in favor 
of the use of both silverand gold, each nominated acandidate who 
would surely veto free-silver 2 

I doubt also whether in the use of the term the two stand- 
ards,” or both standards,” or whatever the exact phrase was, 
they meant that we were to keep those two metals at precisely 
the level that the carpenter uses. I do not think anybody 
ever expected to do that. I do not think any man in the world 
is so foolish. There is nothing absolutely certain; there are 
no two things in the universe which are precisely equal so 
farasI know. The north star is supposed to indicate tolerably 
well the true meridian; but it is not quite on the spot. The axis 
of the world is supposed to point to it; but, if I may usea school 
boy's phrase, that axis wobbles all the while. There is a pernu- 
tation of the axis through the long, long millions of years that 
gives the earth alternate ages of mountainous ice and tropical 
or temperate heat. 

There are no two watches in the world that will keep exactly 
together for twenty-four hours. o things can not be made 
exactly alike; Take the models of the best steamer and en- 


2 to produce a duplicate that will run like it and you will 


We say that we have a zone of three hundred and sixty-five 
days, but when we try to be exact we say that it is three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days and six hours, so that we must have 
another day once in four years. But if we would be quite exact 
we say three hundred and sixty-five days six hours and thir- 
teen minutes and forty-eight seconds, and J have my doubts 
about the seconds. 

To say that you can keep on an equal ratio two metals whose 
production depends u the ingenuity and industry of mankind 
and upon accidental discovery is to assert an absurdity. They 
never have been together for a minute. You have kept them at 
a practical level sometimes for alittle while by consent or by 
statutes. Whatwe agree todo through our statute law as to 
their money uses we can do for a while, but in the long course 
of generations and centurieschangescome. Long ago silver was 
to gold as 10 to 1, and then 113, and 12, and 123, and 13, and 14, 
running from century to century up (or rather down) like the 
calls of the auctioneer. We talk now of 16 to 1, while the truth 
is 28 or a to 1. = u 

This gives us a very embarrassing problem. It not 80 
simple a thing as men suppose to pass a statute which will in- 
vite all the silver of the world, all the old spoons, and teapots 
and earrings and bracelets from China and India, by thousands 
and thousands of millions, to come here at 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, and 
80 cents the ounce to be coined into that which you call adollar 
in the discharge of a sacred bond. 

If we make a mistake in this bill now, we may correct it; but 
I think the general judgment of the world is worth something, 
and I have to abide by it. I have tried to read something my- 
self, but I give a great deal of weight to the opinions of men 
who have stood as the great financiers of the world, and I give a 
great deal of weight to the history of the world. I find the gen- 
eral judgment inclining towards gold as a real standard, for 
while it varies, like the axis of the earth, it comes nearer to the 
ideal than any other metal. ; 

I need not rehearse from the financial primer the reasons for 
the fact, but gold comes nearer than any other metal to being 
the standard. When gentlemen of the silver section of the 
West, and of the United States at large, want to negotiate a se- 
curity which-will command an immediate respect and discount 
in the markets of the world, they take care to write “ gold of 
existing standard“ in the contract. The obligations of the rail- 
roads of the United States are a trifle over $11,000,000,000 to-day 
by the latest Poore’s Manual—— 

Mr. STEWART. How much? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Eleven thousand millions. Now, of those 
obligations $4,600,000,000 are in bonds, in which gold of the ex- 
isting standard is precisely specified. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator mean our bonds? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No, I did not say that. The whole obliga- 
tions, Imean. The debitside of the grand balance is $11,009,000,- 
000, and of that $11,000,000,000, $4,600,000,000 is in gold bonds— 
in the strictest terms gold bonds. 

Senators may talk as much as 1 about the double 
standard and about holding two me upon an equality, but 
here you find the great financiers of the world endeavoring to 
offer OOUE ome will be good for generations all the world 
over, and they have sold $4,600,000,000 of bonds that they prom- 
ise to pay in gold of the existing standard. 

Ido not mean to say that we have got to do that in our daily 
transactions. When I go to the cashier's office here for m 
monthly wages, I can take what I choose in silver, and I acknowl- 
edge its value as subsidiarycoin. I am willing, personally, to 
drop the one-dollar bill and two-dollar bill for the encouragement 
ofsilver. Iam willing to discontinue the coinage of the eagle and 
half eagle and coin only the five-dollar and two-and-a-half-dollar 
gold piece, and coin an abundance of half dollar and lower pieces 
that silver may come into Digor daily use in small transactions. 

Iam not despondent at all in this great matter, as Senators 
from the Westseem tobe. Adhere tothe principles that the cen- 
turies have established. We shall be troubled in some respects, 
but we can keep faith and protect the people. 

And may the Lord send that the Democratic party does not 
try to do what it threatened in its platform in many respects. 
If it does so intend and attempt, I shall become almost as mourn- 
ful as the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator 
from Connecticut is so ill informed upon this question. If he had 


sat in the Senate Chamber and listened to the arguments which 


have been made, of which he complains, he would certainly not 
have made the serious mistakes he has made in all his state- 
ments, and he would not have been so absolutely incorrect. 

In the first place, the Senator says that we can try this fora 
few months, and then Congress can correct any harm which may 
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have been done. 
Administration to buy the amount of silver per month required 
by law, and the action of England in suspending silver coinage 
in India, have closed all the mines of the West, and the suffering 
and distress there which is existing in one-third of the country 
can not well be described. The experiment has been tried. 

Then the Senator says that the two metals can not be kept to- 
goter thatit has been tried several times, andit can not be 

one, It has been tried for two thousand seven hundred years 
previous to 1873, and bac were kept together for all practical 
purposes. The reason why bimetallism keeps the metals ata 
parity is that as long as the owner of bullion can have a given 

uintity of either metal coined into the same acon of money 

e value of the silver required to make a dollar will be equal 
in value to the quantity of gold required to make a dollar. If 
you can not get one metal the other will answer the same pur- 
pose. You can take so much gold or so much silver and make 
so many dollars. That condition of things always exists under 
bimetallism. The commercial value will be the same as the 
coinage value, as it always has been and always will be. 

Then the Senator says that nations have wanted to produce an 
5 0 by suspending the coinage of one metal or the other. 
T egone? did it for that reason at all, In every instance when 
any European nation laid its wicked hand upon either metal, it 
was for the avowed purpose of benefiting the creditor, robbing 
the debtor, and enhancing the value of obligations payable in 
money. Each nation has taken the scarcer metal to commit a 
fraud. 

The Senator says that he is willing to consummate that fraud 
to rob the world of half its money, and then see what we shall 
do about it. I think the Senator ought in good faith to listen 
to the arguments which will be made hereafter, in order to get 
some information on the subject, because he says the experiment 
has been fully tried alittle while and failed. I say for two thou- 
sand seven Nee years the parity was substantially main- 
tained, and always would be maintained as long as a given quan- 
tity of money could be made out of a given quantity of either 
metal, for either metal would answer the same purpose. That 
has been the rule. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Why would the Senator 
of silver into a dollar, instead of 400, or 3 
the expense of using additional silver? 

Mr. STEWART. Because I find it so. 

Mr. HOAR. Is that a good reason? 

Mr. STEWART. Itisagood reason, because I can not change 
it. 

Mr. HOAR. If this law exists 

Mr. STEWART. Let me say a word more. If all the 
world would agree that there should be 16 ounces of gold to 1 
ounce of silver in our money, they would remain at a parity at 
that rate, and that is the opinion of the best writers on the sub- 
ject, because it is neither the dollar, the franc, nor the pound 
that a man wants, but it is the quantity of whatever metal will 
produce that dollar, franc, or pound. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me ask another question. The Senator has 
not quite answered my question, I think, orif he has, he makes 
a very remarkable admission for him. I ask the Senator why it 
is, if his doctrine be true, that he proposes to put the country to 
the expense of having 4193 grains of silver to the dollar, instead 
of having only 200 or 300 grains? If I understand the Senator, 
he says it is because all the nations of the world have agreed on 
that, and he has to submit to the nations of the world in that par- 
ticular. 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator explain? 

Mr. STEWART. I willexplain. The relation between the 
two metals is purely an arbitrary invention of law. It depends 
upon the ratio at which the governments will coin. The wise 
men who established our coinage laws took the usages which 
had been established in other countries. In the first instance, 
they followed England, and put the ratio at 15 to 1. England 
demonetized silver in 1816. rance and other continental na- 
tions put it at 15} to 1. Then silver was valued higher in 
Europe. Our gold was undervalued as compared with that of 
other nations, and so our gold was shipped outof the country. 

The other nations, being much more numerous than we, of- 


The harm already exists. The refusal of the 


ut 416 or 415} grains 
,or 200? Why goto 


fered a higher price for gold. In 1834 we madeafurther onanga; 

and made another mistake, and placed the ratio at 16 to J. e 

then overvalued gold and undervalued silver as compared with 

what other peoples would give for it, we not being able tocontrol 

all the world as to the situation in that respect. 7 
Mr. HAWLEY. Now, if the Senator will allow me—— 


Mr, STEWART. I do not wish to be interrupted now. Why 
was it that originally more silver than — was put into the 
co. in a given coin? It was undoubtedly because silver was 
produced in greater abundance, and for the convenience of hav- 
ing. small coin, and consequently more silver was put in. 

ut let me tell my friend that the ratio of production has never 
controlled the ratio of coinage, and the market price has always 
followed the ratio of coinage. All statisticians agree that there 
were over 31 ounces of silver produced to every ounce of gold 
for three hundred and fifty years previous to 1850. Some put it 
much higher; and at some periods it was as much as 50 ounces 
of silverto lof gold. Von Humboldt says it was 44 ounces from 
the discovery of America to 1803, but still the ratio was not 
changed. Then, when we come down to between 1850 and 1860 
there were only about 44 ounces of silver produced to 1 of gold, 
and from 1850 to 1875 there were only about 6 or 7 ounces of sil- 
ver produced to 1 of gold; but still the ratio was not changed, 
because a given quantity of either metal would always procure 
at the Mint the same quantity of money. 

I can not go back to a time two thousand seven hundred years 
ago, when the use of metal began, and state exactly all the rea- 
sons which entered in the arrangements which were then made; 
and I do not propose to do so. 

As to our own country, we put into our silver dollar 3711 grains 
of pure silver when the first dollar was coined. That remains, 
and contracts are based upon it. It has been known as the dol- 
lar ever since; it is the standard dollar; and even if some other 
ratio might have been made, I see no reason for changing it. 
There Sa no good reason for changing a thing that has satisfied 
every ; 

Mr. HOAR. May Task the Senator from Nevada one other 
question? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask him asa statement of fact, with 
which he is very familiar undoubtedly, how much silver in dol- 
lars he ee Lege! would be coined by this country hereafter if we 
were to adopt his doctrine of the free coinage of silyer? 

Mr. STEWART. How much? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; about how much? 

Mr. STEWART. My only apprehension is that there would 
not be enough. 

Mr. HOAR. But how much? 

Mr. STEWART. I can not state about how much, but let me 
tell you about how much we need if we are going to get ona 
purely metallic basis. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me; I asked the ques- 
tion for information, 

Mr. STEWART. I will answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. HOAR. What I want to know is not how much we need, 
but how much will be coined. 

Mr.STEWART. First let me state how much we need, and 
then wo will see if we shall get enough. 

In the first place, if we were going to have dollar for dollar be- 
hind our currency, we have about $500,000,000 of uncovered paper 
behind which there is no gold or silver. If we were going toa 
metallic basis and had nothing but coin and paper representing 
coin we would require 8600, 000, 000 immediately for that purpose. 
If we were going to do away viin ng that represents mere 
credit we would require about ,000,000 at once—between 
$500,000,000 and $600,000,000; I have not the exact figures. Then 
if we are going to keep pace with the business and population 
of the country hereafter, we would require about $100,000,000 a 
year. Then if what is said will happen, that a large portion 
of ee will go abroad, and if weare to lose two or three hun- 
dred million dollars of gold, we would want something to take 
its piace, We could very easily, by putting ourselves on a me- 
tallic basis, absorb within the next ten years from a thousand 
million to fifteen hundred million dollars of silver. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Nevada at that point 
allow me to say a word? Estimating the population of this 
country 66,500,000 people, the entire silver output of this nation 
last year, after deducting the amount necessary to estimate for 
aires coins and utilitarian purposes, leaves 965% cents per 
capita. 

Ir. STEWART. That was the entire output? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, of last year. 

Mr. STEWART. Not of the whole world, but of this country? 

Mr. ALLEN. Of this country. 

Mr. STEWART. The output of the world is probably about 
130,000,000 ounces. Senators need not be alarmed at these sta- 
tistics. I think it does not exceed 140,000,000 ounces. Taking 
this fiscal year the amount will probably not be 100,000,000 
ounces; it will probably not be more than 50,000,000 or 69,000,- 
000 ounces. Suppose it should continue at 140,000,000 ounces for 
all the world, there must be from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 ounces 
that go into the arts, for which there is a large demand. Not- 
withstanding the suspension of silver coinage in India, Asia will 
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consume 8 or forty million ounces annually. It would be 


impossible under free coinage for us to think of getting on a 

ly metallic basis, dollar for dollar, in the next twenty years, 
tf at all. We would have to keep uncovered paper for many, 
many years. There is no danger of having too much silver; and 
when we open our mints to the coinage of silver and make it 
valuable by giving it the privilege of coi it will reverse the 
action of all mankind. There is no doubt about that. 

We led the way tothe destruction of silver. We insisted upon 
it at the monetary conference of Paris in 1867. We first demone- 
tized it. We have been the active factor. The Executive de- 
clared in 1885, when the monetary conference was held at Paris, 
that we were going to suspend the coinage by the Bland act, and 
silver then fell5or10 per cent. Every Executive has been a more 

gressive monometallist than that of any country in the world. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the date which the Senator gave? 

Mr.STEWART. In August, 1885. George Walker, the con- 
sul-general at Paris, informed the conference there assembled 
that the United States was going to repeal the silver law and 
abandon the effort to maintain silver, and that discouraged the 
convention. That action was approved in the message of the 
President in December, 1885. e have been foremost in de- 
claring against silver so far as Executive action is concerred. 

More than that, every Administration has refused to use silver 
as money under any circumstances. When the discretion was 
given to the Secretary of the Treasury, as has been the cass from 
the beginning, to pay the obligations of the Governmentin either 

old or silver, hne has said that silver was not good money. We 

ye given the creditor the option, which no other country has 
done. This very year the Secretary had the discretion to pay 
in either gold or silver coin, and in the act of 1890 it was made 
his duty to coin sufficient silver to provide for the redemption 
of the notes. He paid out gold every time, and did not exercise 
that option at all, and did not perform that duty, as other coun- 
tries did. We have been the most emphatic in our governmental 
declarations that silver is bad Honey. It has come from the 
mouths of all our Presidents and our leading monometallists for 
the last twenty years. 

Now we are called together to crown the act, to destroy silver 
altogether. That is the business now; and for fear that silver 
will be respectable before we get through, the executive de- 

artment will not buy silver at any price, although in his message 

he President declared that it was mandatory law. The execu- 
tive department have used their entire power to disgrace silver 
and to 9 iS intocontempt. Butthey have notgot the people 
to go with them. Neither party dare go before the people and 
8 such a policy. They may have used some juggling of 
words in their platforms which would give them an excuse to 
demonetize silver, but they dare not submit the question to the 


ople. 
. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nevada yield fora mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of executive business? 

Mr. STEWART. I shall be through in a few minutes. 
„ I wish to say a word in reply to the Senator from 

evada. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that he can do that to-morrow. 

Mr. STEWART. I will yield for a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, what I have to 
say is hardly worth Ve i until to-morrow. I wish to advert 
vert briefly to one topic. It will not take me more than five 


utes. 

Mr. STEWART. I have not got through yet. It will take 
me at least twenty minutes to conclude. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ishould be very glad to accommodate the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, but Lam quite sure when he gets through 
the Senator from Nevada would want to reply to him, and there 
would be no limit. Š 

Mr. HOAR. Had we not better dispose of all the speech-mak- 
ing we can if we are ever to reach a vote? 

r. ALLISON. I desire to say a word or two, if the Senator 
from South Carolina will allow me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 


lina yield? 
Mr. STEWART. I have not yielded the floor. 
Mr. ALLISON. I understand that the Senator from Nevada 
has not yielded. 
CE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 


The 


from Nevada to yield to the Senator from South Carolina to 
make a motion. 
Mr. STEWART. Yes, to proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 
Mr. BUTLER. The Senator has yielded to me for that pur- 
pose, and I think we had better go into executive session. 
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Mr. ALLISON. I desire only a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to inquire of the 
Senator from South Carolina whether he yields to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. BUTLER. He is so persuasive and amiable that I am 
constrained to yield. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam certainly obliged to the Senator from 
South Carolina. I merely desire to call attention to a little de- 
fect, if I may so term it, as respects the method of Senators en- 
gaging in thisdebate. It is the notification that at a certain 
time a Senator will ask the attention of the Senate. That seems 
to have run along, as is shown by our Calendar, for a good many 
days. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Saour] has notified the 
Senate that he desires to be heard upon this question to-morrow. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Two Senators have given notice for to- 
morrow, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHOUP] and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. 

Mr. ALLISON, I have had an impression that I should like 
to make a few observations on this important question at some 
time, but I have not felt quite free, as I have never done so, to 
notify the Senate in advance that I desire to speak. However, 
inasmuch as that seems to be the only way, I will give notice 
that at the first opportunity Ishall be glad to address the Sen- 
ate 8 on this subject. 

Mr. STEWART. I give N a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of executive b ess. 

Mr. BUTLER. I renew my motion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Has any one given notice that he will speak 
next Monday? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that no notice 
has been given for that day. 

Mr. PLATT. We have a celebration on Monday of the lay- 
ange the Capitol corner stone. 

r. GEORGE. Has any one given notice that he will speak 
next Wednesday? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair isinformed that nosuch 
notice has been given. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I give notice that I will address the 
Senate to-morrow a week. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now my motion is pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina, that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spentin 
executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at five o'clock 
and twelve minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Wednesday, September 13, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed. by the Senate, September 9, 1893. 
POSTMASTERS. 
Joseph F. Windfelder, to be postmaster at St. Mary's, in the 
county of Elk and State of Pennsylvania, 
Byron H. Frampton, to be postmaster at Clarion, in the county 
of Clarion and State of Pennsylvania. a 
George W. Fink, to be postmaster at Irwin, in the county of 
Westmoreland and State of Pennsylvania. 
Charles H. Dorr, to be tmaster at Berwick, in the county 
of Columbia and State of Pennsylvania. 
William F. Boyle, to be postmaster at Freeland, in the county 
of Luzerne and State of Pennsylvania. 
William H. Hay, to be postmaster at Meyersdale, in the county 
of Somerset and State of Pennsylvania. 
Ira M. Harvey, to be a at Lock Haven, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Pennsylvania. : 
Charles C. Graeber, to be postmasterat Ashland, in the county 
of Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas F. Kennedy, to be tmaster at State College, in the 
county of Centre and State of Pennsylvania. 
Urbanus B. Hubbs, to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, in the 
somey ot Westmoreland and State of Pennsylvania. 
Michael T. Hogan, to be postmaster at Emporium, in the county 
of Cameron and State of Pennsylvania. 
illiam A. Shrum, to bə postmaster at Latrobe, in the county 
of Westmoreland and State of Pennsylvania. 
George A. Rehr, to be postmaster at Orwigsburg, in the county 
of Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania. ; : 
Henry E. Kulp, to be postmaster-at La Plume, in the county 
of Lackawanna and State of Pennsylvania. 
Frederick O. Whitman, to be postmaster at Lewisburg, in the 
county of Union and State of Pennsylvania. 
Frank M. Vandling, to be postmaster atScranton, inthe county 
of Lackawanna and State of Pennsylvania. 
Eden A. Townsend, to be tmaster at Apollo, in the county 
of Armstrong and State of Pennsylvania. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, September 12, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. SAMUEL W. Happaway, D. D. 
The Toura of the proceedings of yesterday was. read and ap- 
proved. 
BUILDING OCCUPIED BY FISH COMMISSION, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate of ap- 
propriation required for placing in a safe condition the building 
occupied by the United States Fish Commission; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


USELESS PAPERS IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the Postmaster-General, with accompanying 
8 OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., August 30, 1593. 


have the honor to re 3 
0 
the current busi- 


historical interest 


of useless papers in the Executive De 
that the fies 


ond ph of said act, two Re tatives who, with the two Senators 

be g inted by the Presiding Officer of the Senate, shall con- 
stitute a joint co mittee to which shall be referred this report with the ac- 
com g statement of the condition and character of such papers, and 


q examine sa d report and statement and the papers 
therein described, and submit to the Senate and House of Representatives a 
report of such examinat on and their recommendation; to end that if 
they that such files of papers, or any part thereof, are not needed or 
useful in the transaction of the current business of this Department and 
have no permanent value or historical interest, they may be of in 
the manner directed by the third paragraph of said act. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
W. S. BISSELL, 
Postmaster.General. 
Hon, CHARLES F. Crisp, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statute referred to 
in the communication from the Postmaster-General. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Chapter 171, Statutes at Large: 

lie ut enacted, ete. That whenever there shall be in any one of the Execu- 


vive Departments of the Government an accum m of files of papers 
which are not needed or useful in the transaction of the current business of 


Congress a 


and 
characterof such papers. And, upon the submission of such report, it shall 
be the duty of the siding Officer of the Senate to appoint two Senators, 
and of the Speaker of the House of Representatives to np two Represent- 
atives, and the Senators and Re) ntatives so appointed shall constitute 
a joint committee, to which s be referred such report, with the accom- 
statement of the condition and character of such papers, such 

oint committee shall meet and examine such report and statement and the 
papers therein described, and submit to the Senate and House, respectively, 
are of such ex: tion and their recommendation. And if they re- 
pore that such files of papers, or any thereof, are not needed or useful 
the transaction of the current ot gueh Department, and have no 
permanent value or historical interest, then it shall be tha duty of such head 
of the Department to sell as waste paper or othe: of stich files 
of papers upon the best obtainable terms, after due publication of notice in- 
5 —— heretor, and receive and pay Rao ron ea oy poop end ae into the 


posals t 
Treasury of the United States, and make report gress, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as membersof the joint 
committee under the act just read, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. HENDERSON, and the gentleman from Ohio, Mr, 
CALDWELL, and the communication of the Postmaster-General, 
with the accompanying papers, will be referred to the joint com- 
mittee. . - 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I risə to.a personal explanation. 
I ask the Clerk to read the paragraph from the Washington Post 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
to gain access to the 


lobby which runs peaker’s desk. Thəp: is asked merely 
because it would afford greater convenience in ap members for 
ormation. It is presumed that no ent would make 


to the nostrils of Congressmen, and make themselves gener- 
ally disagreea ia. It should be said for Mr. MoRsE’s benefit that gray 
haiveare plentiful in the gallerx, gentlemen even more sa, and good man- 
ners the rule, not the exception. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr.S er, I desire to occupy the attention 
of the House but a single moment, long baa to say that thai 
whole business from beginn to end isa silly fable. I never 
had any such conversation with : a 
as I saw the paragraph in question I telegraphed a denial to the 


editor of the Post; but a lie always travels much faster than its 
denial, and so I take this means to wash my hands of the whole 
matter. So far as the representation of the article that I am 
opposed to admitting the correspondents to the lobby is con- 
cerned, I wish to say, that on the contrary, lam heartily in favor 
of it. It will bea matter of mutual accommodation to us all, I 
am very sure, and so far as the offensive remarks attributed to 
me in the article read by the Clerk are concerned, with refer- 
ence to the newspaper correspondents, I disclaim each andevery 
one of those remarks, 

The gentlemen whom I have met here, for the most part, with 
very slight exceptions, are gentlemen, and the newspaper cor- 
respondents with whom I especially come in contact, those from 
New England, are gentlemen and men of ability. Mr. E. B. 
Wight has for many years represented the Boston Journal here; 
Mr. H. B. F. Macfarland has for a long time represented the 
Boston Herald; Mr. J. B. Reynolds, the Advertiser and Record; 
Mr. Frank C. Morgan, the Traveller: Mr. Charles A. Conant, 
the Post and Springfield Republican. I say in the three terms 
I have been in Congress my intercourse with these gentlemen 
has. been very pleasant and satisfactory, and they have uni- 
formly treated me with justice, though some of them belong to 
the op te political party. 

In ition to this, I would like to say while I am on the floor 
that I have also received uniformly just treatment from the rep- 
resentative of the United Press who sits on this floor, Mr. Hayes. 

That paragraph which has been read from the Clerk’s desk is 
a myth. It is a fable and a falsehood from the first word to the 
last word. I do not think the editor of the Washington Post in- 
tended to do me an injustice. He printed a correction in his 
next issue, but his correspondent was lied to and deceived, and 
it would be well for him to hunt down the author of this slander. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consent to have 
the reference of a bill changed, The bill H. R. 226 was referred 
to the Library Committee. It relates to publications for the use 
of the Senate and House, and has no reference whatever to any 
matter coming within the jurisdiction of the Library Commit- 
tee. Fask unanimous consent to haye the bill referred to the 
eg on Labor. It relates to the solution of the labor 
problem. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the Ly hapa of the gan: 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRosrus]will be complied with, 
PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
submit a report, which I think is privileged. It is a report from 
the Committee on oea Pier reference to the public print- 
ing and binding and the distribution of doeumen I ask to 
have the bill and report printed, and recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, with leave to report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON], from the Committee on Printing, submits a report. 
The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R.2650) providing for the public printing and binding, and the 
distribution of public documents. 

. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] asks that this report be printed and recommitted to 
the Committee on Printing 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. With leave to report. 

The SPEAKER. With leave to rt. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If this is the bil that was up in the last 
Congress, it is a pretty important one to give leave to report. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have already stated that 
I believe it to be 8 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If it is privileged, then no unanimous con- 
sent 3 There was a bill considered in the last Con- 
gress, a bill prepared by the Joint Committee on Printing of the 
House and Senate, which proposed very radical changes in the 
distribution of documents that have heretofore been distributed 
under the direction of members. And I think, before we give 
leave to report at any time, which would carry with it the right 
to consider the bill at any time, we ought to see what the pro- 
visions of the billare. I hope my friend from Tennessee will 


permit that su poron 

Mr. RICH. SON of Tennessee. Do you want it read? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No, I do not ask to have it read. Let it be 
reported and recommitted, but not to carry with it the right to 
report at any time. 

5 RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think we ought to have 
leave to report the bill, and I make the request in that way. If 
the gentleman objects, then let it be recommitted. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. My anlv objection is that I want to see the 


any living mortal man. Assoon } bill before I consent to its becoming a privileged matter. As I 


remember the history of the matter in the last Congress, the 


1893. 
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House disagreed to the report of the joint committee. The bill 

ot into conference and was never disposed of. If this is the bill 

at was then proposed I shall object to giving leave to report 
at any time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, All right. 

Mr. McMILLIN. My 3 is based on the ground that I 
want to see the bill before the permission is given. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The only way to see itnow 
is to have it read. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let it be printed. It can be seen then. I 
do not ask to have it read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iwant tostate to the House 
that this bill relates to the distribution of documents. I wanted 
to call it up to-morrow. I hope to be able to present it to-mor- 
row, £o that it could be considered and disposed of. If it did not 
meet. with the approbation of members, then it could be changed 
and altered so that it would. y 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If this bill makes the radical changes that 
were proposed by the Joint Committee on Printing of the Sen- 
ate and House in the last Congress, then I think it ought to be 
very deliberately considered, and in that view of it I object. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I propose that the bill 
ghall have all the consideration that gentleman want. I would 
like my friend to state what are the radical changes to which 
he refers. If he will do so, then I can state from my knowl- 
edge of the bill whether there are any such changes pro osed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let the bill be printed. One of the changes 
that I recall was in the method of distributing documents. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This does not change the 
method of distribution in the slightest degree. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the bill and report be printed, and 
then the gentleman can get permission for its consideration, 
after we have an opportunity to see what is contained in the 


bill. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask that the bill be 
rinted and recommitted to the committee with leave to report. 
ow, the gentleman can object if he wants to. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Unless the gentleman makes a further state- 
ment than that, I do object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I do not object to its being printed and re- 
committed, but I do object to pivi leave to the committee to 
report at any time, which would 212 it the right of way over 
everything. 

TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE THROUGH CANADA. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, after 
which the Chair will ask if there be objection to its consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 

ouse of Representatives what amount of merchandise in . 

d products of manufactures of the United States was transpor om 
one port ot the United States to another port therein over the territory of 
the Dominion of Canada by railroad routes, or 8 by railroad and partly 
by water routes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] for the present consideration 
of this resolution? 

Mr. GEARY.. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Then Task that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. It will be referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


CAPITOL CENTENNIAL CEREMONIES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 

lowing communication, which the Clerk will report: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 11, 1893. 

Sın: The general committee on the centennial celebration of the laying of 
the corner stone ofthe Capitol has setapart, under the direction of the joint 
committee appointed under the joint resolution of Congress, approved 
August 17, 1 a special stand with 1,000 seats, for the exclusive use of the 
Senate and House of Repr sentatives, September 18, 1893. 

It is the desire of the committee that, following the established precedent 
of such occasions, th- House of Representatives attend the ceremonies as an 
oreanized body; and in behalf of the committee I beg to nest you to ex- 
tend this invitation to the House of Representatives, and that that honor- 
able body may make such order thereon as may be most appropriate. 

Very respectfully, 8 


L. GAR 
Chairman General Committee. 
Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, 
Speaker House of Representatives, United States, 


Mr. COGSWELL. I offer the resolution which T send to the 
Clerk's desk, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House will attend the ceremonies of the one hundredth 


light-house at East Point, Key 


anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol, September 18, 
1893, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

That a recess be taken at ten minutes before 2 o'clock of that day and the 
House, accompanied by its officers, shall proceed to the place Seek ki 
the east front of the Capitol. That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
directed to make the necessary arrangements to carry out this order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of this resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CALL OF COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the standing and select 

committees for reports. 


The committees were then called, no reports of a public nature 
being presented. 


PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a few mo- 
ments ago I made areport from the Committee on Printing and 
asked consent to have the report printed with the bill accom- 
panying it, and both the bill and report recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Printing with leave to report at any time. My col- 
league [Mr. MCMILLIN] objected to the latter request, that is, 
the leave to report; but, as I understand, not to the request that 
i bill and report be printed and recommitted to the commit- 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I expressly stated more than once that I 
did not object to that portion of the request which asked for the 
printing and recommittal of the bill, but simply to that portion 
referring to the right to report at any time. 

The SPEAKER. But an objection to one part was an objec- 
tion to the whole unless the gentlemen withdrew his request. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I did not withdraw the objection. The 
gentleman, I suppose, understood that he could have the bill re- 
pores printed, and recommitted if he chose to make that re- 
quest. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to make a re- 
port from thè committee now, which has just been called. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I desire to report from the 
Committee on Printing, then, Mr. Speaker, a bill with an accom- 
panying report, and ask to have it printed and recommitted to 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands there is no objection 
to the latter request of the gentleman from Tennessee, and the 
Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2660), an act providing å d 
the distaibation Or pubie docdanante 8 bi 1 . 2100. = 

The bill was ordered to be printed, together with the report, 
and recommitted to the Committee on Printing, and the bill 
(H. R. 214) was laid upon the table. 

And then, on motion of Mr. CATCHINGS (at 12 o'clock and 
25 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 20f Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees. delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims, the bill (H. R. 
509) for the relief of F. Y. Ramsey, the heir-at-law and distrib- 
utee of Joseph Ramsey. (Report No.6.) 

By Mr. TALBOTT of MATTIG from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, the bill (H. R. 222) to remit the penalties on the dy- 
namite-gun cruiser Vesuvius. (Report No. 9 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows; 

By Mr. BRETZ: A bill (H. R. 2651) to place binding twine on 
the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 2652) granting pensions to 
soldiers and sailors confined in Confederate prisons—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 2653) providing for the acquisi- 
tion of certain land in Webb County, Tex., in lieu of the site 
of Fort McIntosh—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2654) to amend An act to promote the con- 
struction of a safe deep-water harbor on the coast of Texas,” 
approved February 9, 1891—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 2655) for the free admission 
to erican registry of ships built in foreign countries—to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: A bill (H. R. 2656) to establish a 
rt Harbor, in New Jersey—to 
Foreign Commerce. 


the Committee on Interstate an 
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By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 2657) authorizing 


the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to accept pay- 
ment, without interest, of certain special assessments, and for 
other pu s—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HILBORN: A bill (H. R. 2658) for the construction of 
a wooden dry-dock at the United States Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Cal.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 2659) 
to repeal the tax of 10 percentum on notesof State banks used as 
circulation—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2660) to provide for the apportionment of 
appointments to the public service among the several Congres- 
sional districts upon the basis of population—to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2661) to provide for the total repeal of the 
internal-revenue taxes upon tobacco—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2662) to provide for the issuing of new United 
States notes in lieu of notesof national-banks hereafter redeemed 
canceled—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2663) to modify the internal-revenue sys- 
12 and for other purposes to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2664) for the repeal of the internal - revenue 
taxes on spirits distilled from apples, peaches, and other fruits 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2665) for the relief of certain gaugers and 
other internal-revenue employés who have been assigned to 
duty and have rendered services before the date of their quali- 
fication—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2666) to amend the internal-reyenue laws, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2667) to modify the postal . sys- 
tem to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2668) authorizing the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General to approve postmasters’ bonds—to.the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 2669) making an appropriation 
and providing for the construction of a United States revenue 
cutter for service in the harbor of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R.2670) provid- 
ing for the equalization of pay of all retired medical directors 
of the United States Navy with the relative rank of commo- 
dore—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A bill (H. R. 2671) to provide for boring 
an artesian well at the Indian school at Forest City, S. Dak.— 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 2672) to 
amend the charter of the District of Columbia Suburban Rail- 
way Company—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

y Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 2673) to establish a port of 
entry and delivery at the city of Selma, Ala.—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2674) for 
post-office site and building at West Chester, Pa.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2675) appropriating $15,000 for a statue of 
Gen. Lafayette, to be erected on the battlefield at Brandywine, 
where Lafayette was wounded—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A bill (H. R. 2676) to provide 
for the erection of a pene building at Bradford, Pa.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WOOMER: A bill (H. R. 2677) to provide for a public 
building at Lebanon, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr, BARTHOLDT (by request): A bill (H. R. 2678) in re- 
lation to the collection of revenue—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE; A bill (H. R. 2679) to open for settlement 
the lands in military reserve No. 23, heretofore withdrawn by 
Executive order, of September 22, 1866—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 2680) to constructa public build- 
ing at Oskaloosa, Iowa, and for other purposes—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. IKIRT: A bill (H. R. 2681) to provide for the erection 
of a public building in the city of East Liverpool, Ohio—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 41) proposing 
amendments to the Constitution substituting the 31st day of De- 
cember for the 4th day of March as the commencement and ter- 
mination of the official terms of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of United States Senators, and providing that 
Con shall hold its annual meeting on the second Monday 
in Janury, and substituting the 30th of April for the 4th of 
March as the date for the commencement and limitation of the 


terms of the President and Vice-President—to the Committee 
on Election of President and Vice-President and Representa- 
tives in Con 8. 7 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina: A joint resolution 
(H. Res. 42) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, authorizing the electionof Senators by the qualified 
voters of the several States when the Legislatures thereof shall 
so provide—to the Committee on Election of President and 
Vice-President and 3 in Congress. 

By Mr. WOOMER: A joint resolution (Hh Res. 43) to publish 
United States map—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A 9 resolution (H. Res. 44) 
making available the sum of $250,000, appropriated in 1890 and 
suspended in 1891, to provide accommodation for the Government 
Printing Office—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. RAWLINS: A joint resolution (H. Res, 45) relative to 
the Uintah and Uncompahgre Indian Reservations in Utah—to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina: A resolution to pay 
to the widow of John W. Mauney, deceased, late clerk to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads,a sum equal to six 
months’ pay—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. CRAIN (by request): A resolution providing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia shall inquire into a sys- 
tem of reservoirs—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: A resolution calling upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury for certain information in relation to the amount 
of merchandise in bond, or duty paid, and products or manufac- 
tures of the United States, and other information—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, pane bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 2682) for the 
relief of Goff A. Hall—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 2683) for the relief of Wil- 
liam L. Quinn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 2684) to restore the 
lands embraced in the Fort Lewis military reservation, in the 
State of Colorado, to the public domain—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 2685) for the relief of Wil- 
liam C. Hughes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 2686) for the relief of 
Charles 50 Uae the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 2687) for the relief of 
Louisa Q. Lovell and others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 2688) for the relief of George 
W. es—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2689) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to refund certain duties paid by 
James J. Haynes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2690) for the relief of 
Edward Callahan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2691) for the relief of officers and crew of the 
United States steamers Forest Rose and Argosy—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2692) to pan Anna M. Coleman, a widow, 
to prosecute a claim—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

so, a bill (H. R. 2693) for the relief of Arthur P. Selby—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2694) for the relief of Henry Kortzendorfer— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2695) for the relief of the owners of the 
steamer Clara Bell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2696) for the relief of Louis Knorr, late a 
private in Company F, Third Regiment Missouri Volunteers— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2697) for the relief of Mrs. Catharine Berry 
Mecha- to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 2698) granting an honorable dis- 
charge to Henry W. Curtis, Clay Center, Kans.—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2699) for the relief of Anna Ella Carroll and 
to place her name on the pension rolls—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2700) granting an honorable discharge to 
Edward John Gallagher, of Junction City, Kans.—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2701) granting a pension to Jeremiah White— 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2702) for the relief of Mrs. Mary Zabel, of 
1 County, Kans.—to the Committee on Private Land 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2703) to remove the charge of desertion from 
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the military record of John Willoughby, of Washington, Kans.— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2704) for the relief of Margarett Ann West— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2705) for the relief of Mary J. Thompson, of 
Blue Rapids, Kans.—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2706) for the relief of Margaret Thierer, 
widow Jacob Thierer—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2707) removing the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Robert Pruitt, of Haddam, Kans.—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2708) granting a pension to Mrs. M. C. Gur- 
ney, of Palmer, Kans.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2709) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of John Marx, of Palmer, Kans.—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN; A bill (H. R. 2710) for the relief of Jesse S. 
Morrison—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: A bill (H. R. 2711) granting a 
pension to KateS. Church, widow of Joseph Church, late of Com- 
pany C, Thirteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2712) granting a pension to Mary D. McChes- 
ney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 2113) for the relief of George 
Ivers, administrator of William Ivers, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LATIMER: A bill (H. R. 2714) for the relief of the 
Newberry College—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 2715) for the relief of 
Elsas May & Co., of Atlanta, Ga.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2716) for the relief of the estate of Leander 
C. McLellan, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCALEER: A bill (H. R. 2717) for the relief of George 
Me Alpin, to repay to him moneys unlawfully collected from him 
by the United States—to the Committee on War Claims. 

ByMr.MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 2718) authorizing and direct- 
ing the proper accounting officers of the Treasury to audit and 

y the claims of certain laborers in the custom-house at San 

rancisco, Cal.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2719) referring the claims of certain banks of 
the city of San Francisco, Cal., to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MALLORY: A bill (H. R. 2720) for the relief of the es- 
tate of Andrew E. Hodges, late of Florida—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. MERCER: A bill (H. R. 2721) for the relief of Wells C. 
MeCool—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2722) for the 
relief of the legal representatives and devisees of James W. 
Schaumburg—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 2723) for the relief of Hyland C. 
Kirk and others, assignees of Addison C. Fletcher—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr, RAYNER: A bill (H. R. 2724) for the relief of Ran- 
dolph Barton, trustees of the Powhatan Steamboat Company and 
other claimants—to the Committee on ee te erent 

By Mr. ROBBINS (by request): A bill (H. R. 2725) for the re- 
lief of Charles H. Adams—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A bill (H. R. 2726) to remove 
the charge of desertion sanang against the name of Edward J. 
Butler—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2727) granting a pension to Samuel G. Rob- 
bins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2728) for the relief 
of Benjamin F. Smith—to the Committee on Military A ffairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2729) for the relief of John McCourt—to the 
Committee on 1 Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2730) for the relief of Mrs. Mary E. Alexan- 
der—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WOOMER: A bill (H. R. 2731) for the relief of Michael 
J. Fitzgerald—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama; A bill (H. R. 2732) for the 
relief of John R. Jones, of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2733) for the relief of Mrs. Levina Wesson, 
widow of John Wesson, of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2734) for the relief of Emily Sharp, widow 
of Joseph 2 of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2735) for the relief of William Moseley, jr., 
administrator of the estate of Mrs. Temperance Moseley—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2736) for the relief of J. A. Letsinger—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2737) for the relief of Daniel Hindman, Lau- 


derdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2738) for the relief of W. W. Peersons—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2739) for the reliof of B. F. Andrews—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2740) for the relief of David C. Williams—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2741) for the relief of Sallie C. Smith, ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of Gabriel M. Smith, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2742) for the relief of the heirs of Dr. An- 
drew Moore—tothe Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2743) to refer the claim against the United 
States of W. R. Siniard to the Court of Claims—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2744) for the relief of A. C. Barton—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2745) for the relief of John W. McKee—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2746) for the relief of W. F. Laxson, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of W. G. Laxson—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2747) to refer the claim against the United 
States of Judge R. Burns to the Courtof Claims—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2748) for the relief. of R. W. Woody—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2749) to reimburse the trustees of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church of Athens, Limestone County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2750) for the relief of A. O. Williamson—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2751) for the relief of A. Eckberger—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2752) for the relief of Thomas M. Hobbs, of 
Limestone County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2753) to refer the claim against the United 
States of Mahala H. Portlock to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2754) for the relief of Joseph B. Johnson, of 
Lincoln County, Tenn., formerly of Madison County, Ala.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2755) for the relief of the estate of 5 
5 of Lauderdale County, Ala. —to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill 2 R. 2756) for the relief of John Jones, of Lauder- 
dale Gonny a.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2757) for the relief of Pauline Pepin—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2758) for the relief of ped Caperton, Jack- 
son County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2759) for the relief of Jane W. Locke—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2760) for the relief of Giles W. Bass—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2761) for the relief of John R. Caldwell, of 
Jackson County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2762) for the relief of Rice A. Coffey, adminis- 
trator of A. J. Peacock, of Jackson County, Ala.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2763) for the relief of W. H. Rice, of Florence, 
Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 2764) for the relief of Thomas Brown—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2765) for the relief of William S. Webb, of Lau- 
derdale aire Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2766) for the relief of James A. Heard, of Flor- 
ence, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2767) for the relief of the heirsof Dr. Nathan 
Fletcher—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2768) to refer the claim against the United 
States of the trustees of the Florence Masonic Lodge, of Florence, 
Ala., to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2769) to refer the claim against the United 
States of John H. Elliott, of Limestone County, Ala., to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2770) for relief of estate of Thornton Cox— 
to the Committee on War Claims. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2771) to refer the claim against the United 
States of J. M. Huston to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2772) for the relief of La Grange College, of 
Colbert County, Ala.—to the Committee on War G 8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2773) for the relief of the estate of Vincent 


Armstead, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2774) for the relief of Francis Wilkes, of Lau- 


derdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2775) for the relief of the estate of James L. 
Holland, deceased, of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2776) for the relief of James N. Maples—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2777) for the relief of the La Fayette Fe- 
male Seminary, of Colbert County, Ala.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2778) to refer the claim against the United 
States of the North Alabama College, of Huntsville, Ala.; to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2779) for the relief of Mary N. Westmore- 
land, of Obion County, Tenn., formerly of erdale County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill {EL R. 2780) for the relief of John McMurtrey, of 
Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2781) for the relief of F. Varin—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2782) for the relief of Cassa Simpson, of Lau- 
derdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2783) for the relief of William McD. Tay- 
lor, of Madison County, Alu.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2784) for the relief of Mathew M. Grim- 
mett, of Madison County, Ala.—to the Committeeon War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2785) for the relief of A. O. Williamson, of 
Madison County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2786) for the relief of the estate of Hay- 
wood Peeden—to the Committee on War i 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2787) for the relief of Julius B. Litten, of 
Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2788) to refer the claim the United 
States of the trustees of the Florence Masonic Lodge, of Flor- 
ence, Ala., to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2789) for the relief of William R. Beckham, 
of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2790) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Joseph A. Clark, of Madison County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2791) for the relief of William Baugh, of 
Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2792) for the relief of John P. Lewallen, ad- 
ministrator of wallen, deceased, of Jackson County, 
Ala., as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of 
March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS. 
Under elause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and refe as follows: 


By Mr. BLAIR: Resolution of the Southern New Hampshire 
Bar Association of New Hampshire, that in the opinion of this 
association all jurisdictional questions between the State and 
Federal courts arising on the ground of diverse residence and 
subject-matter should be see ee before trial upon 
the merits and final judgment in the Federal courts—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judi 5 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Petition of brewers of New Orleans, 
La., for reduction of import duty on hops to 5 cents a pound—to 
the Committes on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOEN: A joint memorial by the Legislature of Min- 
nesota, ing to a survey for a reservoir system—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. ‘ 

Also, memorial by the Legislature of Minnesota, rhe Sear, bop 
appropriation for the opening of aoe from foot of Big 
Stone o to northern boundary line of the State of Minnesota 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. : 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: Papers to accompany House bill 2612— 
to the Committee on Military Afairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of California: Petition of citizens of Cas- 
troville, Monterey County, Cal., favoring free coinage of silver— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, pstition of citizens of 8 and Glendora, Cal., fav- 
ae free silyver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

ensures. * 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: Memorial from the O m Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the 
— of the Geary act—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

y Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Board of Education of Oklahoma, 


Okla., asking for military reservation—to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. HILBORN: Petition of citizens of Colusa and Glass 
County and of Brentwood, Cal. asking for the restoration of free 
e of silver —to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

easures, 


By Mr. MONEY: Papers in claim of C. J. and C. D. R. Kirk 
for relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAWLINGS: Petition of ladies of Utah for increased 
use of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: Petition of officers of 
District of Columbia Suburban Railway Company for amend- 
ee to charter—to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Plan by Daniel Miller, of Baltimore, 
Må., for currency reform—to Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Mezsures. 

By Mr. STRONG: Petition of Harriet Waltman, for the pas- 
sage of an act to complete the ge reoat of William Walt- 
min, first lieutenant Compaay I, Eighteenth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Cavairy—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of business men and merchants of 
Albany, and of the tsand manufacturers at West Troy 
and Troy, N. Y., for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause 
of the act of July 14, 1890—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, 

Also, petition of the Retail Grocers’ Association of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for repeal of the purchasing clause of the act of July 14, 
1890—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Petition of 27 citizens of 
Kitsap County; of 24 of Che-we-lah, Stevens County; of 21 of Mo- 
Murray; of 130 of Waterville, and of 54 of Latah, all of Washing- 
ton, in o ition to the repeal of the Sherman act of 1890, unless 
said repeal shall provide for the coinage of silver on more favor- 
able terms to silyer—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, two petitions of citizens of Clinton, and of 74 more of 
Pine City, Wash., in opposition to the repeal of the Sherman 
act, unless said repeal shall provide for the conditioned use and 
8 ol silver to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

easures. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, September 13, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that in com with 
Chapter 171, Statutes at Large, and the report of the Postmaster- 
General, the S r had appointed Mr. HENDERSON of North 
Carolina and Mr. CALDWELL of Ohio as members on the part of 
the House of the joint committee to investigate and report upon 
the files of accumulated papers in the Post-Office Department 
which are not needed or useful in the transaction of the current 
business of the Department, or have no permanent value or his- 
torical interest. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. McMILLAN ted a petition of the Merchants and 

Manufacturers’ Exchange, of Detroit, Mich., praying for the re- 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
aw: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of Local Assembly, No. 5872, 
Knights of Labor, of Blossburg, Pa., praying for the free coin- 
age of silver, and remonstrating against the re of the so- 
called Sherman silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I presenta petition of citizens of Hurley, 
S. Dak., praying for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act. The first name on the petition is 
signed to the following: 


We send afew names as requested by bankers’ association. Do not know 
what is best to do, but hope Congress will do something before we all go to 


I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. T also t a petition from a number 
of citizens of South Dakota, praying for legislation which will 
secure the use of both gold and silver as money. The petition 
is signed C. C. Fletcher, ex-governor of the State of South 
Dakota, isin his handwriting, and therefore not machine 
made. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was scant to. 

Mr. HOAR. I have just received by telegraph a petition of 
the California Annual Conference of the Methodist E 
Church, assembled at Pacific Grove, Cal.,on the lith day of Sep- 
tember, 1893, saying that by a vote of T7 yeas to 19 nays the pe- 
titioners desire the repeal of the Geary law, first, onthe ground 
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of justiee and fair dealing, because these -poopie are entitled to 
the same treatment that is accorded to citizens or subjects of 
the most favored nation, and that the present pro on for 
registration is à violation of that principle. The petitioners 
then add that the Methodist Episcopal Church has one hundred 
and twenty-five missionaries in the Chinese Empire; that it has 
churches, ehapels, dwellings, school-buildings, hospitals, print- 

presses, and other property there to the amount of $100,000, 
and that they think their property and their missionaries will 
be imperiled, and that the sentiment of the country is opposed 
to its enactment. I move that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the Puget Sound Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, assembled at 
Seattle, Wash., August 19, 1893, composed of 110 ministers, and 
representing 7,000 church members, ying for the repeal of 
the so-called Geary Chinese law; which was referred tothe Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Iam instructed by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 353) to 
punish the carrying or selling of deadly or dangerous weapons 
within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, to re- 
port adversely thereon, and to recommend its indefinite post- 
ponement, the bill having been introduced by mistake, the same 
measure in substance having become a law in July, 1892. 

The report was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BERRY introduced a bill (S. 903) relating to the disquali- 
fleation of registers and receivers of the United States land 
offices, and making provision in case of such disqualification; 
whieh was read twiee by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

Mr. WHITE of California introduced a bill (S. 904) È de Ta 
for the construction of a steam revenue cutter, for ser in the 
harbor of San Franciseo, State of California; which was read 
twiee by its title, anti referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 905) to refer the claim of Sarah 
E. Haskell, and the legal representatives of Leonidas Haskell, 
deceased, to certain lands and the improvements thereon, in San 
Francisco, Cal., to the Court of Claims; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CAMDEN introduced a bill (S. 906) for the relief of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, at Charleston, W. Va.; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 907) providing a pension 
for e Welz; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 908) providing a pension for Mrs. 
Julia C. Sharpe; which was read twice by its title, and,with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He introduced a bill (S. 999) for the relief of Thomas An- 
tisell; which was read twice by its title, and with the accompa- 
nying paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 916) for the relief of Eunice 
Tripler, widow of Charles S. Tripler; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. PEFFER. I introduce a bill by uest. It has some 
features with which I agree and same with whichI do not agree. 
Still it is a bill which I think ought to be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and Task that it be referred to that committee. 

The bill (S. 911) to institute a national currency based 

d and silver, approximately in equal values, was read twice 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 912) to amend section No. 
2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

Mr. WALTHALL introduced a bill (S. 913) providing for the 
dedication of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 


on Military i 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 914) for the relief of the 
legal personal representatives of Henry H. Sibley, deceased; 
which was read twiee by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 915) for the erection of a public 
building for the use of the ecustom-house and post-office at New- 
port News, in the district of Newport News, Va.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 


ings and Grounds. 


PROPOSED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION, 


Mr. MILLS. My friend the Senator from California [Mr. 
WHITE] consents that he will take Thursday next to deliver his 
address, and I will ask the consent of the Senate that 
Imay have the floor next Tuesday at2 o'clock. I do not give 
notice; I ask consent that I may have it, so that I shall not be 
taken off the floor by somebody holding it before. 

The PRESID. pro tempore. The Senator from Texasasks 
the unanimous consent of the Senate that he may be heard at 2 
o'clock on Tuesday next. 

Mr. HOAR. I have very great respect for the Senator from 
Texas and am very unwilling to object to anything that he asks, 
but I must object to such a change in the practice of the Senate 
as gives unanimous consent, which can not be departed from 
under any reason of convenience or otherwise, to a Senator’s 
taking the floor ata ticular time to debate a measure. The 
notice of a Senator given beforehand that he desires to at 
a particular time always secures him the opportunity, unless 
there be some very reason at the time in the convenience 
of the whole Senate to the contrary; and such a notice will, I am 
sure, be ample to secure all the Senator from Texas desires. It 
would be a very great innovation upon the practice of the Sen- 
ate and upon the freedom of debate to have the Senate put it out 
of its own powera week ahead to do anything but listen toa par- 


ticular s h. 

Mr. MILLS. I withdraw the request, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas 
give notice? 

Mr. MILLS. Idonot. I gave notice once before, and I had 
the floor taken from ms by Senatorial courtesy. I do not wish 
to have that Senatorial cour extended to me again. ; 

Mr. WHITE of California. ill the Senator from Texas allow 
me to make a suggestion? I do not think there is any likelihood 
of his being displaced. I have given notice that I would address 
the Senate upon the pending measure next Tuesday. I delayed 
giving the notice heretofore because I recognized what I thought 
was the propriety of Senators senior to myself gookpying the 
time of the Senate if they desired; and, as the Senator from Texas 
was displaced some days ago, I was anxious to accord him the 
privilege of speaking on Tuesday if he desired, knowing that it 
was unlikely that he would be interrupted at that time. I sug- 
gest that the Senator from Texas fix that day, and I am sure he 
will not be interfered with. 3 

Mr. SHERMAN. My own impression is that if the Senator 
from Texas gives notice that after the morning business is over 
he will desire the floor, in not one case ina hundred probably 
would he be deprived of it. Idonot know how he came to be de- 
prived of his right the other day. Certainly that is the usual 
way. I hope the Senator will not feel that he has been slighted 
or unduly prejudiced in the action of the Senate heretofore. If 
he will take the usual course he will no doubt be entitled to the 
floor. But I would not say at 2 o'clock; I think it better always 
to say at the end of the morning business. At 2 o'clock, as a 
matter of course, the morning hour terminates, and it would not 
be later than that time. 

Mr. MILLS. By the courtesy of the Senator from California, 
I will state that if the Senate is disposed to hear me, I will take 
the floor at 2 o’clock on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas gives 
notice that he will take the floor at 2 o’clock on Tuesday next 
for the 8 of submitting some remarks. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I presume it is understood that 
the notice heretofore given by me will stand for Thursday of 
next week, subject, of course, to the fortunes of war. 


NATIONAL BANK INTERESTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution which comes over from a previous day. 

The Secretary read the resolution submi by Mr. STEWART 
on the Ilth instant, as follows: 

Resol: That a committee of five be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to inquire if any Senator is, or has been, a stockholder of,or directly 
or indirectly Interested in, any national bank or the stock of such bank, and 
report all the facts to the Senate with regard tosuch ownership and interest, 
the Iength of time that any Senator shall have been so interested. nnd the 
amount of such interest. And for the purpose of such investigation said 
committee isempowered toadminister oaths and send for persons and papers. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the Senatorfrom New York 
[Mr. HILE] suggested the other day that inquiring into the at- 
titude of Senators with regard to their interest is unprecedented 
in the Senste and that my resolution is a refleetion upon the 
honor of the Senate. I assure him that resolutions in a pro- 
ceeding similar to this have been offered before. When there 


was a rumor that members of the Senate were in the habit of 
1 the Supreme Court for corporations that had re- 
dies from the General Government, Senator Beck 


appear 
ceived su 
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of Kentucky introduced the following bill, and asked for its con- 
sideration without reference to a committee: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any member of either House 
of Congress to accept employment as attorney at law, or payment for serv- 
ices of any 3 from any railroad company, or any officer or agent thereof, 
0 


which obtained its charter, or any grant ands, or pecu: aidfrom the 
United States; and any person who violates this provision shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction, be in sum not ex 


000, and imprisoned not more than one year, in the d tion of the court 


That bill was passed by a very large vote without reference to 
u committee. It was afterwards reconsidered and referred, but 
I cite it as a precedent. 

Then again it was suggested some years ago that members 
of Congress were in the habit of practicing for compensation be- 
fore the Departments and before the courts with regard to 
claims against the Government, and a very severe criminal law 
was passed to prevent it. 

I recollect further that at the time of the Credit Mobilier in- 
vestigation a member of this body had invested of hisown money 
84, I think that was the amount -in the Credit Mobilier, a 
a part of it in the stock. The testimony came out during an in- 
vestigation in the other House and it was sent here. A select 
committee was raised. The Senator did not give an entirely sat- 
isfactory explanation of his conduct, and a resolution was unan- 
imously reported from the select committee to expel him. The 
sup d offense that he committed was of this nature: The 
Credit Mobilier was a contracting company. It contracted for 
the construction of a part of the Pacific lroad. It issued 
stock, and that was the stock in which Mr. Patterson made his 
investment. There wasnoreason why the Pacific Railroad Com- 

y might not let contracts for its construction; that was the 
sual mode; but it was contended that inasmuch as the railroad 
company was subsidized by the Government and might possibly 
ask Roe Farther legislation, it was highly improper for a member 
of Con to have stock in a construction company. 

The Senate will recollect very distinctly the excitement there 
was in the country over that question. The country was ex- 
tremely jealous of members of Congressbeing engaged pecunia- 
rily in any transactions with the Government where it might 
possibly influence their votes. 


As I said the other morning, this rule must have its limita- 
tions. It would be absurd to say that no man should participate 
in legislation that would be directly or indirectly benefited or 
injured by it. That would be very absurd. For instance, it 
would be absurd to say that farmers, who suffer more than any 
other class, should not be represented here, and it would be ab- 
surd to raise an objection that a Senator was a planter of cotton 
or a raiser of wheat, or to make any suggestion that it would be 
improper for him to faba ea DAS in legislation. But it is ve 
manifest that he would be directly interested in the result of 
vote if he was engaged in that business. 

I have taken the price of cotton and of wheat for the five years 
preceding the closing of the mints of the Latin Union. Taking 
the average proe of wheat that was exported to Europe for 1870, 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875, and also taking the average price 
of wheat that was exported to Europe in 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891 
1892, and 1893, I find that if in the latter years the producers o 
wheat had received the same price that they did before the de- 
monetization of silver, they would have made a very much larger 
amount of money. They have lost by the fall of silver a very 
large amount. It aggregates $349,674,364 in five years. The 
fallin the price of wheat has made a loss to the producers of wheat 
in this country to that amount in five years. Taking cotton, 
the loss is much gréater. 

Mr. PEFFER. Does the Senator’s calculation include only 
the exported wheat? 

Mr. STEWART. Only the exported wheat. I now take the 
exported cotton. Iam taking the average price of the cotton 
exported in 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875, and also the 
average price of the cotton exported in 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 
1892, and 1893. If the producers of cotton had received the same 

rice in the latter yos that they did in the former they would 
ave a very much larger amount of money. 4 have lost, ac- 
cording to that calculation, $1,514,207,409 by the depreciation in 
the price of cotton. The aggregate loss of the wheat-growers 
and the cotton-planters during the last five years, in 5 
of the fall of the price of cotton, was produced largely by the 
demonetization of silver. The dns te loss of the two classes 
> hte ne A The following is the table showing the facts 
aves $ 


Table showing loss to United States by decrease in export price of wheat and cotton by comparison. 


[Taken from Treasury statements. ] 
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OPERATION.—Multiply total number of bushels sold from 1888 to 1893, inclusive, 
and ed 1893, 81, 122,175,786, minus $772,501,736 actually received from 1 


shows the amount that would have been receiv 
the United States of 849,74, 304 on wheat. The same rule applies to cotton. 


rice during years 1870 to 1875, inclusive, 1.324, which 


average 
to 1893, inclusive. This shows a loss to 


Amount received for TNS in 1893,if prices in first period of six years ruled 


Amount actually receiv 


Amount received for cotton in 1 
Amount actually received in 1893 
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It may be said the whole of this decline in prices is not attribu- 


table to the demonetization of silver. The English Government 
has made very extensive investigations to ascertain what part of 
the decline was attributable to the demonetization of silver, and 
it raised two royal commissions, the -first on the depression of 
trade, which sat two years, and the other on the recent changes 
in the relative value of the prices of gold and silver. These two 
commissions took a very large amount of testimony, extending 
into many volumes, and ed many hundred witnesses. The 
conclusion of both was that the general decline of prices must be 
principally attributed to the demonetization of silver. 

Suppose we estimate that only two-thirds of that fall is attribu- 
table to the demonetization of silver, then the cotton planters 
have lost in the last five years over a thousand million dollars by 
the legislation demonetizing silver. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator, in order to make his statement 
complete, state to what he attrihites the other third of the loss? 

Mr. STEWART. It may bein this case increased production, 
but principally the want of the power of consumption growing 
out of the same demonetization of silver. That question was in- 
vestigated very thoroughly by the Textile Fabrics’ Association 
of Manchester and s associations in other manufacturing 
cities in England two years ago. They made a very exhaustive 
examination, and came to the conclusion that the principal cause 
of the failue to consume was the inability of the people to buy on 
account of the scarcity of money. They attributed their failure 
to be able to buy more cotton and to manufacture more cotton to 
the want of a market arising from the scarcity of eA pro- 
duced by the contraction resulting from the demonetization of 
silver. They made a very thorough investigation of the matter. 
So I think it will be a reasonable estimate to say that the plant- 
ers of the South have lost a thousand millions in five years by 
the 5 which demonetized silver. It would be unrea- 
sonable to say that they should not vote on this question. 

Some of those engaged in the manufacturing interests have 
undoubtedly, by the legislation enacted by the Republican party 
for the last thirty years,made very large amounts of money. 
Take, for example, Mr. Carnegie, the great representative of 
the gold monopolists, who has his baronial castle in Scotland 
and views with complacency, if not with pleasure, the suffer- 
ings of the laboring c. , and tells them to accumulate gold 
boasting of the fifty or abiiy manone he has made by protected 
industries. Of course thatis a thing which might be criticised. 
It might under those circumstances be stated t men engaged 
in manufacturing should not be allowed to vote in the Senateso 
as to pui money into their own pockets by raising the rate of 
taxation upon the people. That has been criticised and much 
has been said about it among the people, but it would not do to 
exclude the large class engaged in manufactures from the right 
. of representation here. That would be certainly unjust. 0 
can not apply a rule of that kind, because any attempt to apply 
any such rule would exclude all classes except absolutely pov- 
erty-stricken men from places in the Senate. 

Any man engaged in any enterprise must necessarily be affected 
by what occurs here. But there is a distinction which must be 
drawn somewhere; and the distinction which the people have 
insisted upon, and which Congress has generally acted upon, and 
which is grounded in public sentiment and public conviction, is 
that where legislation creates a monopoly, where it creates a 
business which is not open to all, there the rule should be ap- 
plied. All can gointo manufacturing, all can go into wheat- 
growing, all can go into mining. Those are not monopolies, but 

ey are open to all. True, strong individuals may create mo- 
nopolies in those branches of business, but the general business 
is open to all; and consequently it is proper that all those great 
interests which are the interests of the country should be repre- 
sented here, and it is necessary if we are to have wise and bene- 
ficial legislation. 

As to the national banks, that is another business which, to my 
mind, forms an exception to the rule, and it seems to me it comes 
within the rule of exclusion much more pointedly than did the 
contractors for the Pacific railroad, about which so much excite- 
ment was created a few years ago. 

I do not pretend to say that men may not incidentally have alit- 
tle bank stock and still be above these influences. Ido not pretend 
to say thatit would influence them, but there may be instances 
where the interest is such that it is incompatible with the proper 
performance of public duty here. 

The national banks when they started were amonopoly. The 
issue was limited and it was 1 much all taken up, in the 
first instance, in the East, in New York, and in the manufactur- 
ing centers where large accumulations had been made during the 
war, and extreme profits were made by the operation. 

The people have always looked with jealousy upon that organ- 
ization, which has now become so powerful that it practically 
rules the country. Nearly four thousand national banks are 


concentrated in the money centers, and their money and their 
energy is used to control legislation. They have from the first 
set themselves firmly and determinedly against silver, and in 
the annual meetings which they have held to discuss the situa- 
tion they have invariably passed resolutions against the use of 
silver as money. It is manifest that their object is to destroy 
silver, so as to give them the monopoly of the issuance of the 
money of the country. If they can get silver out of the way they 
can create that necessity. 

Right now the issue plainly stated and the object, the pur- 

Ə, and intent of the repeal bill is to create the necessity for 
issuing bonds. As has been declared by the press and as has been 
declared upon this floor, when the bill is passed we must issue 
bonds to buy gold to provide a basis for our circulation and 
credit. Our Treasury will be in a helpless condition when we 
shall have taken from that basis silver, and degraded it so that 
it will no longer sustain our credit, no longer be used as a re- 
serve, and when it is reduced to mere token money. We shall 
then have paper and the discarded silver, which must be main- 
tained b payna gold for the reserve—at least a thousand mil- 
lions. That will create the necessity for issuing bonds, and the 
demand for issuing bonds comes daily from the press. In facta 
little editorial, comes out every morning in the Post of this 
city, as follows: 

THE SURE ROAD TO BIMETALLISM, 

The way to force Europe to with us upon international bimetallism 
is for the United States to sto: uying silver and buy gold. 

The repeal of the Sherman law is only the first bon If we follow it up 
by getting our share of the gold of the world, we compel England to 
come to our terms. 

The object of the whole thing is—and that is the object of the 
bill which is pending—to increase the public debt. Itis a part 
of the scheme which all the advocates—I will not say all the 
advocates,” for undoubtedly there are men advocating the pas- 
sage of the repeal bill who do not understand the whole case— 
but the advocates of the scheme to repeal the Sherman law is to 
create the necessity for buying gold. What are you going to 
do with the bonds? They will bs for the use of the national 
banks. We shall then haye more national-bank circulation, as 
the necessity for more national-bank circulation will be ap- 


nt. 

It is said by the newspapers that the enly safe way to increase 
the circulation is to allow the banks to issue circulation to the 
face value of their bonds, and that that is an honest way to get 
money. The issue is undisguised; it is between the use of silver 
and the further extension of the national banks. There is no 
doubt about that. 

The national banks have accumulated vast sums of money; 
they have vast reserves; in fact, they have all the money of the 
country, and are in a position where they can contract or expand 
the currency at will. They can make hard times or good times 
as suits them best. There can be no doubt that the national 
banks, coSperating with the British gold syndicate of bond- 
holders, have produced the existing panic. e were warned of 
it in advance. Now that they have called a halt, they threaten 
us to put the panic on againif we donot dotheir bidding. They 
say, Good times have come, but they can not stay unless you 
do our will.” We are in their power and the country is in their 
power. The passage of the repeal bill will place us in their 
power beyond recovery. 5 

I showed the other day that at the present market price of 
bonds the interest the banks receive from their actual invest- 
ments in bonds is now 114 per cent. When we allow them to 
issue circulation to the full face value of the bonds they would 
have only $10,000 invested on a $100,000 bank. They now have 
$20,000 invested, because it takes $110,000 to buy $100,000 of bonds. 
Interest on the investment, if the banks were allowed issue equal 
to the face value of their bonds, would be 23: per cent per an- 
num. 

It is this institution, having such a monopoly and having such 
power, with which we are called upon to contend, and with which 
the farmers, the miners, and the people generally are compelled 
to contend. It is one which has n condemned by the people 
who have called in all their conventions for the restoration of 
the money of their fathers, in place of the credit issued by these 
banks. No political party has dared to go before the country 
and proclaim that it would 5 out the objects proposed by the 
repeal bill, and that no political party making such a declara- 
tion could have succeeded is obvious to all. 

Suppose that either party in the last election had thought for 
one moment that it could have succeeded by proclaiming itself 
for legislation which would preclude the use of silver as money, 
does anybody suppose that that party could have been success- 
ful? Suppose either party had gone before the country and pro- 
claimed that as the issue, is there any doubt as to what the re- 
sult would have besn? 

So anxious were the leaders of both parties and the public 
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press to keep that issue down, that they claimed they were right 
on that issue, and constantly declared that the tariff and the 
force bill were the paramount issues, the force bill in the South 
and the tariif throughout the country generally. It was claimed 
that those were the issues, the force bill and a reformation of 
the tariff, and upon those issues they went tothe country. Now 
they come here to do the behests of the gold ring, to obey the 
dictates of their representatives, the national banks, and it be- 
comes important to know whether Senators have interests which 
will influence them in passing upon this great question, for in it 
the fate of humanity is involved, and if the repeal bill it 
will entail misery upon the human race, the like of which has 
never been known, because we are a superior people, because we 
can not descend from our high civilization to the state of peonage 
which prevailed when the people of every other nation lost their 
money without more suffering than those less favored people 
endured. ` 

What we see now warns us of what is in store for us in the 
future. Already one-third of the area of the United States, 
where as good people live as can be found on the earth—brave 
pioneers, your own kin who went from the East, who were 
reared in the East and went to the West and laid the founda- 
tions of em —to-day are starving for bread; their business 
is destroyed; all is gloom; there is no hope, and when we look 
at the agricultural region we find the farms mortgaged, we 
find the cotton-planters and the wheat-growersstruggling against 
hope, losing millions and millions annually by the hard con- 
traction resulting from what has already been oma 4 

Still, this session is called to complete the work of destruction 
and take from them every hope of relief and place them at the 
mercy of the concentrated money power of the world. 

In such a situation as this, have not the people the right to 
know what is the interest and what is the motive of those who 
are to judge this great case, the greatest case that has ever been 
submitted to the decision of any deliberative body on earth, a 
case on which the fate of the human race depends, because in all 
ages when people were se Shen of metallic money they have been 
forced into barbarism and slavery? The fate before us, if we are 
robbed of silver as money, is worse than any that ever preceded 
us. The descent down will be much more rapid. Never in the 
history of the world has money appreciated as it has done in the 
last twenty years. The appreciation of gold for the last twenty 
years, at the lowest calculation, nobody puts at lower than 40 per 
cent. 

At the Brussels conference,by the tables of Soetbeer and from 
the London Economist presented there by Mr. Molesworth, one 
of the delegates, it was shown that there had been an apprecia- 
tion of 40 per cent then; and since that time gold has appre- 
ciated 10 or 20 per cent more; and here we would have gold the 
standard of value, changing rapidly and changing always in one 
direction, and changing to the extent of 50 per cent in twenty 

ours. 

7 But we have come only to the brink of the precipice. When 
silver is demonetized that appreciation must go on, because the 
great placer gold fields of the world are exhausted. There is 
no hope of finding another California or Australia; the world 
has been too thoroughly explored, and when you strike down 
silver and stop silver mining you cut off at least one-third of 
the present supply. The metal taken and used in the arts now 
consumes, I believe, the entire output. 

The statistician, Soetbeer, made an investigation to which I 
have already called the attention of the Senate, in which he found 
that from 1850 to 1860, 81 per cent of the output of gold went 
into new money. He traced it down until his tables end in 1885 
and he found that between 1880 and 1885 only 23 per cent of 
the whole output of gold went into gold money. But since that 
time there has been great progress in the arts, in dentistry, and 
in various branches of chemistry, that consume gold. So we 
may fairly conciade that there is none of the output of gold go- 
ing into new money to-day. With one-third of the future prod- 
uct cut down, with the mines and the great placers exhausted, 
the gold basis means slavery for the human raee without any 

bility of relief. 

Now, to aggravate this the world has got enormously in debt. 
A new phase of civilization has sprung up; the world is bonded; 
itis mortgaged. It is mortgaged in its national capacity some 
$27,000,000,0U0 or $23,000,000,0U0. It is ee a in the way of 
industrial corporations, such as railroads and the like, a vast 
amount more. Ourownrailroadsare mortgaged for over $8,000,- 
000,000. The whole world is thus mortgaged to such an extent 
that the industries of the country can not more than pay the 
interest, and can not do that atthe present price of money. Mr. 
Gladstone tells us that the world outside of Great Bri owes 
Great Britain $10,000,000,C00, the interest on which at 5 per 
cent is $500,000,000 annually, which must be taken from the labor 
ofthe world. The nations of the Continent are very much in 


debt, and they are supporting vast armies, the expense of which 


is over $800,000,000 per annum. Thus we see that the taxes to 
be levied must necessarily increase, while the ability to pay 
must be reduced year by year. The intensity of the ee 
that must come to the laboring classes if this scheme is carried 
out can not be described. It is 3 appalling. 

In view of these things it is highly important. that those who 
sitin judgment upon this great question shall be free from any bias 
whatever, and if they are large stockholders in a corporation 
which is the adversary of silver the people ought to know that 
fact. Ishould think that every Senator would be glad to get 
upon his feet and disclaim any such connection, and give the 
country confidence in the judgment we are about to render. 

To illustrate the advantages these corporations enjoy, I will 
read the report of one of the leading national banks to show how 
lucrative the business was in early times, and to show the natural 
motive of the national banks to want to reap another harvest. I 
read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 10, part 2, Forty- 
sixth Congress, second session, February 19 to April, 1880. Th 
roport was printed in a speech. It is found on page 1315, and is 
taken from a speech of Fernando Wood, a member of Congress 
from New York atthe time. It is simply a copy of the report 
which he put in his speech. i 

The following is the official report of the condition of the First 
National Bank of New York, June 14, 1879: 


Report of the condition of the First National Bank of New York at the close of 
business June 14, 1879. 


RESOURCES. 


i, 545.17 
138° 100 Ori 04 


Due Treasurer of the United States 3 
The bank was a national depositary at that time, and had on 
e Government money to the amount of 8128, 109,071.04. 
Others might have bought bonds and made money if the Gov- 
ernment would have furnished the money for that purpose. 


Abed enon dinteaneas tesla y $142, 188, 635, 09 


GEO. F, 8 
H. 0. FAHNESTOCK, 
J. A. GARLAND, 
Directors. 
T, E. Schofield, cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, to the best of my ita ve ha and belief. 
E. SCHOFIELD, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, June 20, 1879. 
JOS, T. BROWN, Notary Public. 


The following on the next page, page 1316, is the circular of 
12 5 bank issued to its correspondents on the 7th of October, 
i FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, October 7, 1879. 
To our correspondents: 

DEAR SIRS: With much satisfaction we hand you herewith statement, con- 
densed from the report of this bank to the Comptroller of the Currency, under 
date of October 2, and invite its comparison with our previous reports. 

It exhibits the final liquidation of our large transactions with the Treasury 
Department, in the 4 per cent loan, the last payment upon which was made 
on September 30: 


Our direct subscriptions for the 4 per cents from January 1 to 
the close of the loan footed $208,500,000, the cost of which was. #209, 584, 893. 82 
Add to this the balance at credit of the Department on ist 1 
„757, 


229, 342, 842. 32 


of which has been completed without loss or error. 


‘We may add that the total amount of United States bonds of 
all issues sold and delivered by this bank from January i to 


Gar r R E 841, 782, 450, 00 

Called bonds purchased during same period 181, 300, 550. 00 
amount of United States bonds passing through our 7, 

hands within these dates 523, 083, 000. 00 


The above nguroi embrace a total of $284,385,600 4 per cents, of which $208,- 
500,000 were en directly from the Government and $75,885,600 were pur- 
chased by us in the market and represent original subscriptions made by 


others. 
We find also, going back to the introduction of the loan, that we haye sold 
in all 8400, 440. 050 out of the entire issue of $737,157,050 4 per cents. 


: ži GEORGE F, BAKER, President. 
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I simply refer to this to show the advantages to national banks 
of having the large deposits of the Government to make these 
transactions. There are various advantages which the banks 
Bave. They are given credit because they are national banks, 
and they are very lucrative institutions. Itis not to be won- 
dered at that there should be an extreme anxiety to perpetuate 
them. Can it be said that a Senator who is interested in that 
very profitable and exclusive business is a fair and impartial 
judge between the national banks and the silver coinage of the 
Constitution? 

I do not wish to press this resolution upon the Senate at all. 
I have brought it before the Senate, and they will act upon it as 
they see fit. I do not wish to bring it here to embarrass any 
Senator or to place any Senator in a false position, I have 
brought it here to give Senators an opportunity to state to the 
country, if they choose, their exact position, so that confidence 
may not be destroyed in the integrity of the Senate; and after 
other remarks are made aboutitIs ask that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, so that committee 
may have an opportunity to investigate it and reportu it. I 
shall not ask for a special committee; I shallsimply ask that the 
resolution be referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from Nevada that 
he have his resolution referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. Ithink that is the proper committee to deal with 
this subject. It relates to the privileges of the Senate, and I 
think it had better go to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 


tions. 

Mr. STEWART. I preſer the other committee, on account of 
the legal questions involved in the resolution. 

Mr. SON. I think it rather relates to what is fairly and 

roperly the privilege of a Senator upon this floor who happens 
to have any la which may or may not be affected by our 
legislation. I think it comes within the province of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ALLEN rose. 

Mr. STEWART. I am not tenacious about it. Iam willing to 
refer it to that committee, but I shall not make the motion until 
after the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] concludes, 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, it occurs to me that the pending 
resolution ought not to be referred to any committee, although it 
should be very thoroughly discussed and considered by the Senate. 
The resolution is certainly a very important one, and strikes 
directly at a question which I believe people of this country 
would like to be enlightened upon. 

I think I am within the bounds of truth when I say that there 
are a great many hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of peo- 
ple in this nation who believe that much of the legislation which 
comes from Congress is influenced in consequence of the per- 
sonal interest of members of Congress, If they are mistaken in 
their belief, then it is due to the members of this body and the 
other House that they shall be fully informed and fully en- 
lightened upon the subject, for a widespread suspicion is some- 
times almost as detrimental in its effects upon the public asa 
revelation of the truth. 

I do not pretend to say that any Senator here is interested in 
national banks. If I were called upon to express an opinion on 
that point I should be compelled to say that I know nothing upon 
the subject whatever. But certainly if there are any Senators 
here who are directly concerned in the legislation which goss 
out from this Chamber, the people of this country, whom we 
represent, have a right to know that fact, and 23 ve aright 
to draw their own conclusions in passing upon the legislation 
which originates and is promulgated here. 

Certainly, throughout the history of the common law of Eng- 
land, from which we get our jurisprudence, there never was a 
time when a judge ora juror who was interested financially in 
the result of a cause which was pending in court was permitted 
to sit in judgment upon that case.. The English people, with all 
of their peculiarities in their early history, carefully guarded 
the point that no man who satin judgment upon the rights of 
litigants in his court should be eligibie to sit in judgment upon 
a case in which he was either directly or indirectly interested 
pecuniarily. That is true in this country by statute in many of 
the States and by the adoption of the common law in other 
States. We know it is true with reference to jurymen, and while 
I have no desire to draw any special comparison between mem- 
bers of the Senate and the ordinary jurymen, I think we all un- 
derstand that men are consciously or unconsciously influenced in 
the 3 of their duties by their pecuniary interest in the 
result, 

We are here, Mr. President, not to represent any particular 
interest; not to represent any particular corporation or corpora- 
tions, but to represent the interest of the humblest citizen of this 
land as well as the most exalted. We are here as the Repre- 
sentatives of the people; and if there be anything existing here 


which is detrimental to the public interest or which in any man- 
ner is liable to influence the action of a Senator in this Chamber 
that fact ought to be known to the people. - 

There was an attempt in the early history of this country to 
5 a man from occupying a position in who was 

terested in the business. I am sorry to say that it 
never resulted, so far as I know,inalaw. There was an attempt 
made and I think a law passed a few years ago to prohibit mem- 
bers of Congress from practicing before the courts and Depart- 
ments here, because it was supposed by the people that persons 
8 seats in Congress who were lawyers would necessarily 
be influenced more or less in consequence of their employment. 
Me who have practiced law for some years understand how true 

is. 

I believe if the Congress of the United States had kept itself 
clear from the charges that have been made throughout this 
country for twenty-five years of complicity with corporations 
and of suffering corporate porer to influence the legislation here, 
this country never would have witnessed the time we are wit- 
nessing y. It is because the rights of the great millions of 
our countrymen have been lost sight of, and because special in- 
terests have dominated, that we witness the present stringency 
and distress throughout the length and breadth of this country. 

The people have a right to know what is going on here. They 
have a right to know how far membersof Congress and Senators 
are complicated with corporate influences and corporations, and 
how far they may be consciously or unconsciously influenced in 
their public action. 

Now, let me call attention to afew matters briefly, and I do not 

ropose to consume much time. The first bill that was brought 

to the Senate from the Finance Committee after our mee 

was a measure which ought to have been entitled A bill for the 
benefit of the national banks.” Notwithstanding under the stat- 
utes of the United States the Secretary of the Treasury had ample 
and unquestioned power to issue greenbacks or Treasury notes 
from the present volume of $346,000,000 to $400,000,000, notwith- 
standing the law is so plain that he who runs miy read,” yet 
that power is not exercised by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
There has been no . exercise it in the interest of the 
people of this country. + the very first measure that ema- 
nates from the Committee on Finance is a measure for the benefit 
of the national banks in this country under the guises of an at- 
tempt to relieve the stress upon the people. 

Now, letme ask you, Mr. President, what excuse has been of- 
fered so far for the failure to exercise the power of issuing Treas- 
ury notes? None whatever. When the question is mentioned 
Senators are dumb. There is no excuse for not exercising the 

wer; and yet when the power resides in the Secretary of the 

reasury to issue Treasury notes to that amount this measure 
emanating from the Finance Committee is entirely useless. 
There is no excuse for not exercising that power. 

It is claimed here that the purpose of this measure is to relieve 
the present financial conditionof the people. Of course the peo- 
ple are to be looked at, but they are to be looked at through the 
instrumentality and agency of thenational banks. I want itdis- 
tinctly understood, so far as I am concerned, that I am not hos- 
tile to any bank or banking institution. I recognize a bank as 
essential in our commerce. I am 3 willing that banks 
should exist and bs protected by law, but I am unalterably op- 
posed to farming out the iiaae fe power of this nation to an 
corporation to be administered in their own interest; and that 
what has been done here in this country for thirty years. 

We were told when the national banking system came into 
existence thatit was a mere temporary war measure and that 
with the close of the war it would gradually retire from exist- 
ence; and yet every act of Congress that has been passed upon 
financial subjects from that moment to this has been simply to 
strengthen the national banks and to perpetuate their existence. 

A few days ago, in this Chamber, I the privilege of rising 
and making some objections to the national reas, E m. In 
a query to my colleague [Mr. MANDERSON]I asked him if this 
measure ed and became a law, whether when our bonds ma- 
tured and we desired to pay them off and retire them we would 
not be met with the objection that the national currency had 
become so embedded in the circulating medium of this country 
that we could not retire it, and therefore we would have to con- 
tinue our bonds. 

I have not with me, unfortunately having laid it aside, a 


per 
I picked up from New York buta day or two ago, in whic 


the 


doctrine is advocated that the national-bank currency has be- 
come so completely embedded inthe currency of this nation that 
we can not and must not retire it. The national banking sys- 
tem has grown up and is to be a constant menace to the peace 
and prosperity and welfare of our people. 

e hear a great deal of higgling and talking about the differ- 
notes and national-bank notes, but there 


ence between 
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is no difference so far as the liability of the Government is con- 


cerned. It is the sovere power of this nation that is behind 
both of them that gives themcurrency. The greattaxing power 
of this nation is behind the T notes. The same taxing 

wer is behind the national banking currency in the event of 

e failure of a national bank, and there are many of them fail- 
ing. So the mere security of the bank itself adds nothing to the 
security behind the Treasury notes. Both kinds of notes are 
n upon the taxing power, upon the security given by the 
nation. 

But the measure will result, Mr. President, in benefit to some 
1 and to whom? It will result in benefit to the banks. 

e are to give to certain favored corporations in this nation 
the power to tap the industries of our farmers and planters and 
laborers, to rob the entire nation. We are to give to them a 
currency the volume of which they control, not we, not the peo- 
ple; and they are to use thatas a means of taxing the industries 
of the nation. In addition to this, the power resides in the 
banks, if I am correctly informed as to the law to-day, to issue 
notes to a certain amount and to retire them practically at 
their pleasure. 

If I am wrong about that I desire to be set right. I desire to 
make no statement that is not correct. The law gives the banks 
the power to control the volume of money in this country to a 
very large extent. It gives them, indeed, complete power over 
the volume of moneyin this country. Whenever itis important 
to the banking interest, not to the nation at large, to retire the 
volume of money, as a result of the process of contraction the 
price of property and of labor goes down; and whenever they see 
an opportunity to make more money by swelling the volume of 
their currency, as they are doing at the present time, they use 
their power to the maximum. 

Is not this a dangerous power to reside in the hands of these 
corporations? If any Senator in this Chamber is directly inter- 
ested in them, so that his fortune is swelled or is lessened to him 
in consequence of the vote he gives here, are not the people of 
this country entitled to know that fact? 

A few days ago I had the honor to address the Secretary of 
the Treasury a letter making inquiry into the question of the 
violation by the national banks of the national banking act. I 
desired to know whether they were engaged, as it was charged 
they were, in issuing clearing-house certificates. I received Au- 
gust 16a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, and I will 
read that portion of it which bears upon this question: 

I have no official knowledge on the subject of the issue of clearing-house 
loan certificates, my only means of information the newspapers. 
According to the latest statements I have noticed, there were outstanding 
$37,015,000 in New York and $10,850,000 in Boston. 

I understand that in New York these certificates are secured by Seat 
of bills receivable and other securities, to be approved by the clearing-house 
committee, the amount of certificates issued not to be in excess of 75 percent 
of the market value of the securities deposited. Substantially the same plan, 
I understand, also has been adopted in other cities. 

lt has not come to the knowledge of the Department that any clearing 
house has refused to receive silver certificates in payment of balances. In 
New York, which is the only ners where the Treasury has any relations 
with the clearing house, it is the custom to settle balances otherwise than by 
the use of silver certificates. 

There is a declaration of at least two violations of the statute 
of the United States. In the first place, these banking institu- 
tions were engaged in the unlawful practice of issuing clearing- 
house certificates. It is common information on the subject, 
and has been, I think, for some weeks, that the national banks 
in New York, and probably elsewhere, were refusing to pay 
their depositors. 

Many of them were eng: in the nefarious practice of dis- 
counting the obligations they owed to their depositors. Yet 
whenever this question has been broached in the Senate Cham- 
ber, when my friend the distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] introduced a resolution of inquiry, it was pocketed by 
the Finance Committee. If I am informed correctly it has been 
almost the universal custom in this Chamber to pass resolutions 
of that kind without sending them toacommittee, but when that 
resolution was introduced, the moment the Senator sought in- 
formation upon the subject of the violation of the statutes of this 
country, that moment there were Senators upon their feet in the 
Chamber endeavoring to pocket the resolution, and eventually 
it was sent to the Finance Committee, and I presumeit will sleep 
there for some time. 

Now, why should any representative of the people of the coun- 
try, at this end of the Capitol or the other, undertake to secrete 
the violations of law? y should these open and notorious 


violations of our statute go unrebuked? Why not say to these 
corporations that they must observe the laws of this nation and 
that the Senate of the United States is no place for them to un- 
dertake to cloak their violations of the law? If Senators had 
been looking at the interest of the people of this country, would 
there not have been introduced here promptly some measure for 
the protection of the depositors in these banks and to make the 


banks more secure? Would not that have been the course to 
pursue rather than to undertake to cover the open, notorious, 
and defiant violation of the statute by the banks? 

More than that,Mr. President, I hold in my hand alittle pam- 
phlet called the Constitution of the New York Cl -house 
Association, with amendments, published November 1, 1892. 
Turning to e 13 of the pamphlet I find that the Assistant 
United States rer, by title of office—not by name, but by 
title of office—is a member of the New York clearing-house asso- 
ciation. I read 

No. 75. Assistant Treasury of the United States at New York. 

There this Government becomes by title of office a copartner 
in the Clearing-House Associationof New York. This Govern- 
ment has become particeps criminis in the violation of our stat- 
ute. If the Secretary of the Treasury did not know whether 
the laws of this country were being violated, he stands in no po- 
sition to deny it, because knowledge of the agent is B e 
of the principal. It is eon 8 to contend that the 
assistant treasurer of the United States at New York did not 
know of this open and constant and ant violation of the law. 

Then what more? We have a kind of money in this countr, 
that is not good enough for these gentlemen at New York. It 
has not the intrinsic value in it that we hear so much about. I 
turn to page 7 of this pamphlet and read section 17 of their rules: 


Seo. 17. The associated banks may from time to time appoint one of their 
own number, or the assistant treasurer of the United States at New Yor 
to bea depositary 


such coin or 

Nothing else— 
in pro form and for convenient amounts. Such certificates shall be ne- 
Payment of balances atehe cloaring-house.” Buch special deposite ot cota OF 
Enlted States legal-tender . 8 R 

These words are emphasized— 
are to be entirely voluntary, each bank being left perfectly free to make 
them or not, atits own discretion. The coin or notes thus placed on special 
deposit are to be the absolute eS def of such of the associated banks as 
shall, from time to time, be the holders of the certificates, andare tobe held 
by the depositary subject to withdrawal on the presentation of the proper 
certificates at any time during banking hours. 

There this association undertakes to discriminate against 
some of the money of this nation. The only thing they will take 
is coin, and I suppose they only call gold“ coin,” or legal-tender 
Treasury notes. We have got down to about that point now. 
The common herd may have the balance of the money; the man 
who stands at the plow handles and produces the wealth of this 
nation; the man who stands at the forge or in the factory per- 
forming valuable labor and creating wealth, may have the infe- 
rior kind of money, but the banks, who are violating the law, 
undertake to discriminate against money used by this Govern- 
ment! Is it not asad spectacle that a great nation should pass 
laws by which one portion of its citizens can discriminate against 
any portion of its circulating medium? Yet that is what this 
country has been doing. 

In 1878 the Bland-Allison act with reference to the coinage of 
silver put it in the power of persons by contract to discriminate 
as to the kind of money in which oe should be made, and 
by that means demonetized a portion of the money of this coun- 
try. In the Sherman act of 1890, the same clause occurs in 
almost the same language, thus suffering one portion of the 

le of this nation to make contracts, the effect of which is to de- 
the coin of the nation. 

These things, Mr. President, are proper to be considered; the 
people especially have a right to consider them, in determining 
the question of whether we shall have a law in this country pro- 
hibiting men from occupying a position in this Senate Chamber 
or in the other end of the Capitol who are interested in corpora- 
tions of this character. 

My distinguished friend from New Vork [Mr. HILL], for whom 
I have very high consideration indeed, the other day used this 
language in discussing this question, which to me isthe only 
surprising utterance the Senator has made in this Chamber dur- 
ing my time init. I will read teora pa e 1363 of the RECORD the 
remarks of the Senator from New York in reply to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. STEWART]: 

Senators have a right, if they are fortunate enough to be able to do £9 to 
hold stock in national banks or in State banks or in any other institutions. 

The proposition that Senators have a legal right to do that no 
one disputes, but that any Senator or any officer of this nation or of 
any State has the right to own stocks or bonds in a corporation 
upon whose interests he sits in judgment, I deny. There never 
was a statute upon the face of the earth among English speaking 
people which suffered it; there never was a parliament through- 
out the entire history of England where that was done, where a 
man was suffered to vote for or against a measure as his pecuniary 
or private interests might be advanced or retarded in conse- 
quence. 
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Mr. President, if this is the law of the United States, then the 
sooner the people of this nation change the membership of this 
Senate the better off they will be. save them from being 
so represented, They have a right to know these things; they 
are entitled to know whether a man who sits in judgment upon 
their rights is in a position where he is entirely disinterested, 
or whether he is ina position where his pecuniary interest con- 
stantly comes up and interferes with the exercise of a sound and 
wise discretion and an uninfluenced judgment. 

Then the Senator from New York further said: 

They have a right to be interested in matters of finance, directly or indi- 
rectly, and any vote which they may give indirectly 7 this subject, 
namely, in reference to great public measures, will not affected by any 
pecun interest they may have. 

I wish I could think that was true. I wish I could think it was 
possible for the average man to rise above his prejudices and 
above his personal interests. I have seen a few menin my time 
whom I thought could lay aside their peculiar and pecuniary in- 
terests and act impartially in the discharge of the duties ofa 
public officer; but the men in this country or in any other who 
will pass a measure into a law, when the effect of that law is to 
wipe away a portion of their fortunes, are veryfew. If any con- 
diderable ortion of the membership of the Senate are engaged 
in nation banking or, for that matter, engaged in any other en- 
terprise which isdirectly and pecuniarily affected by legislation 
here, the people of this nation ought to know it. 

The Senator from New York said, why not inquire, then, as to 
the men who own stock in corporations and companies which 
are affected by tariff taxation? Mr. President, it would be pre- 
eminently the thing todo. For thirty 3 the Eastern section 
of this nation has held the people of the country by the throat 
upon the question of tariff taxation. All the great fields of the 

est and the Northwest, the great industries and fields of the 
South and the Southwest, have n compelled to pay tribute to 
the barren hills of New England, and they have been compelled 
to pay tribute to New England and the Eastern States in con- 

uence of tariff taxation. 

When the Morrill tariff act was passed, in 1861, the people of 
this country were told that it was a war measure. We all real- 
ized that. It was simply for the purpose of raising revenue to 
conduct a gigantic war then in existence, and we were told when 
that great struggle was past,and when pasoa was restored, 
the eons of this country should have relief from tariff taxa- 
tion, and the Morrill act would be wiped out, and yet every step 
of the Republican party from that time to this moment has been 
marked with a determination to fasten deeper and deeper upon 
the industries and the popio of this country a system of tariff 
taxation, so that the laborers of this nation, wherever they may 
be, are compelled, through the instrumentality of tariff taxa- 
tion, to pay tribute to the Easiern manufacturers. 

Iam perfectly willing to join, and Ishall join the Senator from 
New York, if any Senator in this Chamber is directly and pe- 
Saper Arra ta in acorporation whose interests are affected 
by legislation here, in making that fact known. Iam willing to 
join the people of my country in the enactment of a law which 
will prohibit men of that character from sitting in this House or 
in the other. Here is the startling doctrine announced—start- 
ling indeed—that any Senator is entitled, if he is fortunate 
enough to own stock in a bank or other corporation, to own it. 
That part is right. Then we are told that such a man will not 
be influenced in his vote or action so far as the public interest is 
concerned. 

Mr. President, I know men in this country who would think 
that it was for the public interest to perpetuate a national bank. 
I have no doubt that nine-tenths of the men who have fattened 
upon the industries of this nation through tariff taxation and 
through the form of national banks religiously and conscien- 
tiously believe that they have aright to do so. They have fat- 
tened at the public crib so long, they have been the recipients 
of favors through legislation so long, that they stand up and 
honestly profess that they believe it is for the public good to 
continue this state of affairs. 

What hope is there for the poor man if he depends upon legis- 
lation at the hands of men of that class, or of alegislative body 
a majority of whose members are composed of such men? What 
hope is there for the common people of this country, the great 
masses, the great homes of this nation, if men who are pecu- 
niarily interested in the result of legislation sre to sit in judg- 
ment upon the prosperity of those homes? There is no hope; 
there can be none. It is only when the people of this nation 
rise up in their might, as they will, and change the laws and 
change the complexion of the Senate of the United States and 
the House of Representatives that the interests of the humbler 
and the laboring masses of the nation will be properly protected. 

Mr. President. let me briefly call attention toa question which 
has been mooted in the Senate. We have been told that the 


Sherman act—and if I were the senior Senator from Ohio I think 
I should endeavor to get a penal statute passed against having 
any one call it “the Sherman act ”—has produced the panic which 


has occurred. Ido not suppose there is a boy in this nition 
fifteen years of age, who has studied this question, who honestly 
and sincerely believes that. We have been told by Senators here 
that it was the duty of the Senate to come here and repeal the 
Sherman act, and do nothing else. 

It was my teaching that this nation was composed of three 
great coïrdinate departments, the executive, the judicial. and 
the legislative, and that each of these departments was sepa- 
rate and distinct from the other. That is the way I have read 
the Constitution, and that is the doctrine I have been taught, 
and yet we are told here thatitisthe duty of the United States 
Senate to bow in humble submission to the will of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who wants the Sherman act repealed. 

Who is the President of the United States? Tne representa- 
tive of the people—no more, no less. If the people had designed 
that the President's will should be carried out, then they would 
1 devolved upon the Presidential office the power to legislate 
or them. 

It is ours to legislate; it is ours to say what shall be enacted 
into law; it is for the President, exercising the duties of his of- 
fice, to veto or approve, as he sees fit. Weought to do our duty, 
and, so far as I am concerned, I shall do that entirely regardless 
of whom it pleases or displeases. 

I am here, Mr, President, not representing the President of 
the United States, not N any corporation, or any par- 
ticular interest. I am here representing in part one of the 
grandest young Commonwealths of thisnation, a Commonwealth 
of intelligent, active, patriotic, Christian people. I am here, 
in the second place, to represent in an enlarged sense the entire 
interests of my nation, which are dear to my heart, and no 
amount of clamor, no amount of scorn heaped upon me or the 

arty to which I 1 1 shall prevent me from discharging my 
uty according to the light I have. 
hat is the condition of the Democratic party and of the Re- 
publican party? Look at the condition into which my friends 
on this side of the Chamber have gotten. They have been declar- 
ing that they were in favor of gold and silver as the monay of 
the Constitution; and they are right in that declaration. They 
have been getting the votes of the people, especially of late years, 
pee that assertion. The Democratic party declared to the 1 
ple at Chicago that they were going to sustain both gold and sil- 
ver ata Tones parity in this nation as money of final payment. 
The peop knew that there was no hope from the Republican 
party. That party had declared so often that they were goin 
to do things which they did not do that the people lost confi- 
dence in them; but they took the Democratic party attheir word 
and put them into power in every branch of this Government; 
and yet the very first time the Democratic paty have had ano 
portunity in over thirty years to do something for the people 
of this country they sit down idly and refuse to do it; they con- 
fess that their platform was a fraud, a false pretense, and that they 
obtained the votes of the people of this country by that means. 
I tell you, gentlemen of the Democratic party, the people of this 
country are going to hold you responsible for it, and hold your 
Administration responsible for it. 
Let me say to my Democratic friends upon this side, who sur- 
round me and who are so kind to me personally, there is but one 

lace for you; you must abandon your party and come out and 
join the ranks of the Populist party, which is going to march 
to triumph in this nation in 1896. There is no other place for 
2851 BA must either go there or you must go over among the 
gold bugs. 

Mr. CALL. How about the Republican party? 

Mr. ALLEN, The Republican party is in about the same 
shape. The distinguished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAW- 
LEY] yesterday told us that he did not want old teakettles and 
things of that kind melted and coined and our “ sacred bonds“ 
paid off in money of that kind. Shylock’s bonds are sacred! 

Well, Mr. President, I think the members of the party to 
which I belong understand fully as well as the Senator from 
Connecticut what the sacredness of a contract means. No law- 
yer asserts—and if he does he does not assert what is the law— 
that the obligation of a contract is any more or any less than 
the purchasing power and validity of the contract at the time it 
was made, and that is the thing the Constitution prohibits from 
ee impaired by State or other legislation, and it must so 
stand until it is liquidated. Every lawyer understands that, 
and yet these gentlemen are perfectly willing to have contracts 
violated by striking down one-half the money of this country 
and inflating the purchasing power of the balance 100 or 
more per cent. They are willing that it shall take more of the 
products of the farm and of the field to get a dollar in the future 
than it does to-day, so that the mionae lends may have greater 
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command than they now have over the industries and the pros- 
perity of this nation. 

When Senators assert that money must have intrinsic value, 
Ishould like to know whatis meant by it? They will tell you 
thata disc of gold or of silver or of copper, or whatever may 
bear the stamp of money, must have an intrinsic value, thereby 
meaning, I suppose, that the metal must have a commercial value 
somewhere near its coinage value. 

I wish to read briefly from what I believe to be the latest and 
best work on this subject. I read first from page 226 of the first 
volume of Macleod’s Elements of Economies: 


Value consists in the relation of exchange which takes place between such 
and such a product; between such a quantity of one product and such a 
quantity of another. 

Price is the expression of value; itis not se 
is reciprocally the price of the merchandise; 


Now, I turn over to page 230 of the same volume, where find 
the following: 


We must now say something about an expression which has been the 
source of enormous confusion in economics; which has especially obscured 
the comprehension of the subject of credit; and no progress can be made in 
the science until it is entirely exterminated, 

All ancient writers clearly understood that the value of a thing is some- 

external to itself, and we have not found in them any trace of such con- 
fusion of ideas as intrinsic value, 

It is not easy to determine when the unfortunate expression “intrinsic 
value came into use, But it arose in this way: When people thought about 
value, they looked to some quality of a thing as its value. T therefore 

began to speak of intrinsic value. So long ago as 1 an able 
arbon, pointed out the confusion which has arisen from mistaking 
—— bsolute qualities of an object for the quantity of things it would ex- 
n 
é 


for: 
There is nothing which troubles this controversy more than for want of 
8 between value and virtue. 
Y 5 things; and that can never be certain, because 
it must be at 


value. 
But things have an intrinsic virtue in themselves, which in all places 


nali- 
to herbs and some purgative, some diureti ete 
may have great vi 


ate in exchange; eachthing 
a sale the price is in money. 


tue, may be of small Value 


g, yet here itis a 
3 regen BO tat i np aan pone OTOES- EVAR ONR 
native snil of no value but as common shrubs and weeds, but with us of 
great value, and yet in both places of the same excellent intrinsic virtue. 


There is much more of that kind of information in the book, 
which I shall not undertake to read. 

I should like to have any Senator pointout where any essen- 
tial commercial value resides in a disk of money, or a thing 
called money. The value of money is regulated by its legal- 
tender quality and by the amount in use. It is the office of money 
to exchange articles, just as it is the office of the yardstick or of 
the bushel to measure. Money consists in the function per- 
formed, and not in the 3 is evidence of that func- 
tion. So when Senators say that we must have intrinsic value, if 
they mean to say that there must be intrinsic value in the func- 
tion, that it must at all times have the same p ing power, 
the same command over property, as near as may be, then I am 
perfectly willing to concede that the use of the term “intrinsic 
value” is correct; but if they apply the term intrinsic value” 
to the commercial value of the disk of metal which has upon it 
the stamp of money, I deny that it is correct. 

I not only deny that it is correct, but I deny that it is correct 
according to anys political economist that Senators upon 
the other side of this question can point out. Lassert that ac- 
cording to the latest thought upon this subject, coming from 
standard political economists, as well as the enlightened judg- 
ment of people of this country and other countries, intrinsic 
value consists in the function performed by money, and not the 
mere metal upon which it is impressed; and yet the Senator 
from Connecticut is afraid that somebody may come here with 
teakettles, with old silver plates, dump them upon the people of 
this country, and affect our sacred bond!” 

The bonds are sacred, but the law which compels the debtor 
to sacrifice twice as much of his labor, twice as much of his prop- 
erty, in discharge of an obligation, is as violative of every prin- 
ciple of right and justice, as a law which impairs the obligation 
of a contract and permits the debtor to pay ina debased money 
or in less quantity. 

Mr, President, the party to which I have the honor to belong 
stands for the nights of the people of this country, the rights of 
the national the rights of the State banks, the rights of all 

tions and y; but they say that the rights of the 
humblest hod-carrier are as sacred under the Constitution of this 
coun 

Th 


as the rights of corporations. 
e RESIDENT 
The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair la; 
ore the Senate the unfinished business, the title of w. 
be reported. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. I) to re 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act 


protempore. The Senator will please yie 
will 


a part of an act, 
ting the purchase 
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of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I request that the resolution 
remain in its present position until the Senator from Nebraska 
has an opportunity to conclude his remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pr tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the pending resolution, 
offered by the Senator from Nevada, is in a very favored place. 
It occupies the morning hour up to 2 o'clock, but I do not think 
it would be fair to cause it to interfere with the regular order. 
I have every disposition in the world—hope I do not need to as- 
sure the Senator of that fact—to favor the Senator and allow 
him to proceed, but if the resolution goes over, it comes up to- 
morrow. 

Several SENATORS. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If I may be allowed, I suggest to the 
Senator from Indiana that that isnot the parliamentary situa- 
tion. The resolution wiil go to the Calendar at the close of the 
morning hour. . 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not understand that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] desires to proceed or that he has made 
any such request. 

eè PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would state to the 
Senator from Indiana that the request of the Senator from Ne- 
vada was that the resolution should hold its present place; that 
is, it shall come up to-morrow morning as.a resolution coming 
over from a former day: z 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ihave no objection to any such disposition 
of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest.of the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HOAR. Lobject to that. If the Chair will pardon me, I 
understood the request of the Senator from Nevada to be that 
the resolution should hold its present place this morning until 
the Senator from Nebraska, who has been on the floor, had fin- 
ished his speech. 

Mr. STEWART. That was my request. 

Re 5 HOAR. That is what I understand. To that I have no 
objection. 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Did the Senator from Nevada 
request that the Senator from Nebraska should now proceed? 

Mr. STEWART. No; but that the resolution should hold its 
place, so that the Senator could complete his remarks to-morrow 
moming: 

Mr. HOAR. Then the resolution will go to the Calendar, as 
I understand? T 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rule it will. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not object to that. 

The PRESIDENT pe tempore. But if the request of the 
Senator from Nevada is granted, the resolution will be laid be- 
fore the Senate to-morrow morning, as it was laid before the 
Senate this morning, at the conclusion of the call for concur- 
rent and other resolutions,” 

Mr. STEWART. Isimply ask that the Senator from Nebraska 
may be allowed to finish his remarks. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. To that I 15 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There being objection, the 
resolution goes to the Calendar. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CALL. If the Senator from Nebraska desires to go on 
ee his remarks for a short period, I trust he may be allowed 

0 so. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Ido not yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro re. With the permission of the 
Senator from Indiana the Chair will at this time lay before the 
Senate an executive communication. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield for that purpose. 


LIGHT-SHIP SERVICE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommendin 
that certain appropriations be made for the use of the United 
States light-ship service; which was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication will be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Commerce, if there be 
no objection, 

Mr. RANSOM. [first thought that the communication should 
be referred to the Committee on Commerce; but upon reflection 
and consultation with other Senators, I think it ought to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. ~ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication will be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, if 
there be no objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL, The Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate of the United States has no jurisdiction of that subject- 
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matter. The communieation ought to have gone to the House 
of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri suggest that the communication should not go to the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations? : 
Mr. COC . Lthink it should go to the Committee on 
Commerce. It relates entirely to commercial matters. 


Mr. RANSOM. Then I be glad to have the communica- 
tion go to the Committee on Commerce. 3 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication has al- 
ready been ordered to be printed, and it will be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of hissecretaries, announced that the President 
had on this da; my ace and signed the joint resolution (S. R. 
17) providing for he erection of a suitable building for the stor- 
age of documents for the use of the Senate. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) torepeala part of anact, approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled, An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the pending question being on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Com- 
mittes on Finance: 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. SHOUP] is by notice entitled to the floor this morning on 
the pending measure; but before he proceedsI desire the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for a few moments. 

This bill was under discussion seventeen days in the House of 
Representatives; it has been under discussion here for fourteen 
days, or, to be more accurate, deducting Sundays, twelve days. 
The House of Representatives iscomposed, I believe, of 356 mem- 
bers. They discussed this question to their satisfaction in about 
twoweeks. Weare shortof their time by some two or three days 
now. I donot think that the most sensitive Senators in oppo- 
sition to this bill can pretend that there has been any want of 
liberality—I will not say courtesy, for that goes as a matter of 
course—but there has been every disposition to allow the fullest 
possible debate, and there remains that di tion. I 
the fact that there is a good deal of discussion yet to take place, 
that there is a good deal of not only legitimate but very useful dis- 
cussion yet to transpire in this body; but I should like, if I can, 
to get an expression from those who have the authority tomake 
it as to some time when we may expect a vote. 

I would by way of suggestion indicate subject, of course, to any 
proposition which may come from the other side—that we should 
take the vote say ten days from now, or, indeed, a week from to- 
day; or, inother words, to be more accurate, close general debate. 
I should like to have an agreed day on which we should close gen- 
eraldebate, then proceed for two or three days to discuss amend- 
mentsunder Rule VIII, and then proceed to vote. 

In order to elicit an expression, I ask that a week from to-day 

neral debate may close, with the understanding that amend- 

ents will then be discussed until Saturday say at 2 o'clock, 
under Rule VIII, when a vote shall be taken upon the substitute 
and upon all the amendments pending to the bill. 

Mr. President, I do this in the utmost good faith, and notonly 
in the utmost good faith, but in utmost respect for every Sena- 
tor on this floor; respect for the Senate itself, and respect for 
the country. We stand here the highestlegislative Yody known 
to our Constitution. Surely when we are ready weshould finish 
the task which has been assigned tous. Ido not believe, I can not 
bring myself to believe, for a single moment that there is a Sen- 
ator on this floor who desires to consume time needlessly on this 
or any other question. Our Government is based upon the law 
of the majority, and whatever that majority may be, it should 
at the proper time be invoked. If it is t this measure, let 
us know that fact; if it is in favor of amending it, let us find that 
out; but let us, as fair-dealing men, come to some understanding 
as to when we may expect to conclude our labors. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the House of Representatives, an 
enormous body, consumed actually fourteen days, deducting Sun- 
days,in debating this question. My proposition gives this body, 
with less than one hundred members, ten days more time than 
was taken by the other House. 

I call the attention of all fair-minded men to the situation and 
to the proposition which I make, and I shall be very glad if it 
shall be favorably considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro 8 Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from I , as stated by him? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, we all appreciate the courtesy 
and fairness with which the Senator from Indiana, who has 
charge of this great measure, is conducting the debate. I have 


no disposition whatever to criticise him in that regard. I dis- 
agree with his first statement made to-day, however, in which 


he says the House of Representatives discussed this measure to 
their satisfaction in fourteen days, They did not discuss it to 
their satisfaction, nor to the satisfaction of the people of the 
country. There were various amendments which were desired 
to be offered and to be debated for the enlightenment of the 
House of Representatives and the country, which there was no 
opportunity to offer. Trus silver advocates were not given their 
fair rights in the House. 

There seems to be an immense amount of sudden zeal and 
anxiety on the part of some Senators to absolutely destroy silver 
by stopping its purchase and coinage as provided for in the act 
before us, and to do it quickly. 

It is strange, from the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] down through the list, every one whohas spoken has 
said that the Sherman act was not responsible for the present 
financial crisis which unfortunately has come upon the country, 
and the facts bear them out in their assertions. The bankers 
who met here yesterday in their effrontery stated in their reso- 
lutions that the Sherman act was responsible, but no Senator on 
this floor has so stated. All whose expressions have been heard 
in this Chamber say also, with equal unanimity, that the repeal 
will not restore and keep prosperity. 

The business of this country is already reviving. Are you 
afraid that delay will make it plain that unconditional repeal 
will stop this returning prosperity? Are you not willing to risk 
the effect of a little time and a fair discussion in this Chamber? 

Was the country ever injured by due deliberation in the Sen- 
ate of the United States? I ean easily recall when the Senator 
from Indiana ably seconded the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN] in claiming that the utmost limit should be given to 
debate. Was the Federal elections any more important 
than this bill? The former affected seriously a large section of 
the United States. This bill more seriously and as direetly af- 
fects an equally e section of this country. Not only that, 
but the demonetization and disuse of silver by our Government 
must affect all portions of our own country very materially and 
have a greater or less effect throughout the civilized world. 
Surely if a threatened elections bill justified stubborn opposi- 
tion by the minority, even to the extent of filibustering, as was 
contended by many Senators who fayor the proposed measure, 
this bill is entitled to fair discussion. ` 

There are a numberof speeches already announced to be made 
on this subject. Distinguished Senators, whose reputation is as 
high as that of any of the Senators who have spoken, and whose 
views are well known on this question, have not yet been heard. 
This is too serious a matter for undue haste; and we pro „if 
we can, to have a fair discussion, believing, as we do, that the 
pressure which has been brought to bear has reached its climax, 
and that the people ina short time will get behind us. In my 
judgment, eight-tenths of the people of the United States sus- 
tain us in our position. Are Senators afraid to risk a little more 
debate, to risk hearing from the people themselves, now that 
they have heard from the bankers? 

I object that any time be set when this debate is to close, until 
after Senators who have a right to be heard in this Chamber 
have been heard. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, nothing is further from my 
purpose than to interfere with the legitimate and wholesome 
exercise of the right of debate, and I think that is well under- 
stood. Ido not intend to be provoked into debating this ques- 
tion until perhaps somewhat later on, but my respect for the 
Senator from I is such that I can not let one of his state- 
ments go without a challenge. 

The Senator speaks of undue haste to destroy and demonetize 
silver. Lam a better friend of silver to-day than any man who 
resorts to destructive methods to keep this miserable law upon 
thestatute books of the country. With $615,000,000 of silver now 
in existence, not one dollar or cent of which will be demonetized, 
it is idle to talk about the demonetization of silver. With $538,- 
000,000 of silver legal-tender, $77,000,000 in subsidiary coin em- 
bedded in our financial system, there is no such thing as the 
demonetization of silver. There may be a s nsion, and I 
trust but a short one, in the purchase of silver bullion as a com- 
modity—a marketable commodity. ‘Chis legislation does not 
propero to touch money; it proposes to touch a traffic in a com- 
modity which some people have to sell. I have every respect 
for the owners of it and for their desire to sell, but I am here te 
legislate for money for all the people. 

I have entire respect for the silver-producing States, as I 
showed in the first remarks I made on this floor, and I can not 
allow anybody to say that I am in haste to destroy silver money 
after my record on that subject. I repeat, that at the proper 
time Ishallamplify somewhat uponthatpoint. The best friends 


of silver in this country are not those who make paramount the 
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sale of the raw material, but the men who make paramount the 

uestion of proper co e. When this legislation is had and 
the Sherman act is repealed, I expect to en, in an effort in 
the future to bring about a proper system of coinage, asI have 
5 past. There are no new lessons for me to learn on that 
subject. 

President, now as objection is made, I accept the situation, 
and my request to fix a time when we shall take the vote on the 
ding question will be renewedagain, perhaps, hereafter. 

Mr. DUBOIS, Will the Senator from Indiana allow me just 
a moment? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. DUBOIS, Every one understands, or should understand, 
the very high opinion which I entertain for the Senator, and in 
addition to that, the great personal affection which I bear to him. 
Nothin rsonal was meant in my remarks, nor could anything 
perso ward him emanate from me. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I know that. 

Mr. DUBOIS. But the Senator repeated to-day a statement 
which the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] made yes- 
terday on this floor, and I would ask the Senator from Indiana 
the same bs prep which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mrron- 
ELL] asked the Senator from Connecticut. Will it not be neces- 
8 to supplement the repeal of the Sherman act by some legis- 
lation in behalf of silver? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes, sir; and I am ready to engage in it. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Very weil. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not think it fair to hold any Admin- 
istration to account or to judge it by aay one mere act of legis- 
lation on a t subject like finance. nancial legislation will 
not stop with the repeal of the Sherman act—undoubtedly not— 
either as to silver or as to some other questions. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Very well. Then I am certain that, with his 

t fairness, the Senator from Indiana will not blame me and 
those who think with mein distrusting any promises for the 
future—not from him—in view of what has taken place in the 


past. 

When Mr. Hayes was President, the people sent their repre- 
sentatives to Congress instructed for the free coinage of silver. 
It was known that Mr. Hayes would not sign a free-coinage bill, 
and, as a matter of fact, he vetoed the Bland-Allison bill, which 
was the best that could then be got. The Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] labored to explain to the country the other day 
that the Sherman act was passed to avoid afree-coinage act, ad- 
mitting thereby that the people had sent their representatives 
here for free coinage. ‘ Burnt children dread the fire.” Is 
there any Senator here who will stand up in his place and say 
that the present Executive of the United States will sign a bill 
favorable to silver? I have not yet heard such a statement, and 
we do not pro representing the people of this country, as 
we think we do, to repeal the Sherman act, knowing, as we think 
we know, that for three years and a half at least we can get no 
relief, unless the relief is coupled with the repeal. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I now tender my apologies 
to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHOUP], who was entitled 
to the floor, andI shall not detain him any longer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho, 

Mr.SHOUP. Mr. President, the pending bill proposes the un- 
conditional repeal of the purchasing clause of a law passed by 
Congress on the 14th day of July, 1890. 

The bill is offered in compliance with the recommendation 
contained in the President’s message transmitted to Congress 
on the second day of the present session. In this message we 
are informed that it was for this purpose that Congress was con- 
vened in extraordinary session, and he gives as his reason there- 
for the ing and extraordinary business situation of the 
country, involv the rity of all our people. After a 
summary review of the situation, he reaches the conclusion that 
the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, as provided 
in said law, is the principal cause of this alarming situation, and 
it should, therefore, be repealed. 

It is admitted in the message that the sudden depression inall 
lines of business is not the resultof untoward events; that with 
1 crops, with abundant promise of remuneration for pro- 

uction of manufactures, with unusual invitation to safe invest- 
ment, and with satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, sud- 
den financial distrust and fear have sprung up on every side. 

THE PRESIDENT'S RECOMMENDATION, 

The President in his message states that it was his intention 
to summon Congress in September, but gives as his reason there- 
for early tariff reform. I quote from his message as follows: 


It was my purpose to summon Congress in special session early in the 
co September, that we might enter promptly upon the work of tariff 
reform, Which the true interests of the country clearly demand, which so 
large a proportion of the ple, as Shown by their s es, desire and ex- 
pect, and to the accomplishment of which every effort of the present Ad- 
ministration is pledged. But, while tariff reform has lost nothing of its im- 


mediate and importance, and must in the near future engage the 
attention of <P yrs it has seemed to me that the financial cona tion of 
er 9 roe oy once and before all other subjects be considered by 

{earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 

passed Rd 14, 1890, eee the purchase of silver bullion, and that 
other | ative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention 
and the ability of the Government to its pecuniary obligations in 
money universally recognized by all civilized countries. 
Mx. President, I differ from the President as to the cause 
leading up to the prostrate condition of all lines of industry 
finance, and commerce; but before giving my reasons therefor i 
will invite attention to the condition of affairs as they were 
twelve months ago. 

‘At that time our people were prosperous, but few workshops, 
factories, or mills were idle, business was active, and an abun- 
dance of money could be obtained for all legitimate enterprises. 
National conventions had been held, and the various political 
organizations had placed in nomination their candidutes for 
President and Vice-President of the United States. Mr. Har- 
rison had been nominated by the Republicans at Minneapolis 
June 10, Mr. Cleveland by the Democrats at Chicago June 22, 
and Mr. Weaver by the Populists at Omaha July 4, 1892. 

The platform of all these conventions had delasi 

IN FAVOR OF BIMETALLISM. 
The nominees knew this when they accepted the nomination, 
and the electors of the nation had a right to expect that he who 
should be elected to the high and honorable position of Presi- 
dent of the United States in November would vindicate and en- 
force the principles of the party as set forth in the platform 
upon which he was chosen, 

Every man who took an active partin these conventions knew 
full well that this pledge was not an accident. The delegates 
who prepared, voted on, and adopted these platforms knew that 
no party could elect the President and a majority of the mem- 
bers of Congress without first declaring their intention to de- 
fend and protect silver as a money metal. I do not charge the 
President with having been false to his party or untrue to his 
trust, as many prominent Democrats have done. Mr. Cleve- 
land knew the pledges and promises contained in the platform 
upon which he was nominated. I submit, as a matter of politi- 
eal ethics, that when he became the standard-bearer of his 
party he became the defender and the champion of the princi- 
ples enunciated in the Chicago platform. Whether he is seek- 
ing to violate one of the most solemn and serious declarations 
contained in his platform his party associates and the country 
must decide. 

In view of the fact that 

MR. CLEVELAND WAS ELECTED ON A BIMETALLIC PLATFORM, 

this question becomes pertinent: When was he convinced that 
it was necessary to establish a monometallic gold basis in the 
United States? I admit that I do not know. This much is well 
known: Mr. Villard and others appeared in Washington and be- 
gan to lobby for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act immediately after the election and long before the in- 
auguration. Whether authorized to do so or not, it is openly 
stated that the rewards of the incoming Administration were in- 
niet to persuade Representatives and Senators into voting for 
repenl. 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator from Idaho will permit me, 
as I observe only 23 members of the Senate in the e 1 
ask for a call of the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VILaAs in the chair). The 
suggestion being made by the Senator from Nevada thataquorum 
is not present, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, George, Mills, Smith. 
Allison, Gordon, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 

ate, Gray, Morgan, Stockbridge, 
Berry, Hale, Pasco, Teller, 
Butler, Hawley, Peffer, ie, 
Cattery, „ erkins, Vest, 
Cameron, Hil, Pettigrew, Vilas, 
Cockrell, Hoar, latt, Voorhees, 
Cuilom, Irby, Power, Walthall 
Daniel, Jones, Nev. Proctor, Washburn, 
Davis, Lindsay, Pugh, White, Cal. 
Dolph, Lodge, Quay, te, 
Dubois, McMillan, Roach, Wolcott. 
Faulkner, McPherson, Sherman, 
Frye, Martin, Shoup, 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. COKE] 


has been called home to Texas on account of sickness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators. having 
| answered to their names, a quorum is found to be present. The 
Senator from Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. SHOUP. We were informed that it was the earnest desire 
of the President-elect that Congressat once withoutconditionor 
qualification, repeal the purchasing clause of the so-called Sher- 
man law, and that if it did not do so an extra session would be called 
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without delay. Later, and while the Senate was in executive 
session, it was said that an extra session would be called in Sep- 
tember. It looks very much asif the President accepted the 
Chicago platform with some mental reservations, not s by 
many of his prominent associates, and it now appears as if his 
evident faith in unconditional repeal and 
ö UNCONDITIONAL REPUDIATION OF HIS PLATFORM 

would be one of the iy Kop ort of his Administration. 

Mr. President, I have briefly reviewed this phase of the situ- 
ation for the purpose of calling the attention of Senators to afew 
potent facts: F 

First. The people had a right to believe from the declarations 
made in the platforms of all the qeus that silver would not 
only be sustained, but remonetized. 

Second. That no party, however strong heretofore, would have 
dared go before the people of this country with a platform that 
did not promise protection to silver. I must believe that you 
know this, and that you know that had any y asserted its 
hostility or even its indifference to this metal, there would not 
have been the remotest chance for the election of its candidate 
to the Presidency. 

Third. That soon after the late election it was published, and I 
may say generally believed, that the incoming President was not 
only opposed to the free coinage of silver, but that he would at no 
distant day urge the unconditional repeal of the law requiring 
its purchase. And it was also generally believed that the Presi- 
dent had the assurance that his position would be sustained by 
Congress. 

Fourth. At the time the President's position became known 
to the public 

THE COUNTRY WAS PROSPEROUS. 

Is it not a fact that the year preceding the last election was 
the most prosperous ever experienced by our people? Now we 
are told by those hostile to silver that the Sherman act is re- 
sponsible for the tad ees condition of commerce, for millions 
of men and women being out of employment, for the closing of 
cotton, woolen, iron, and other mills and manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and for the low and unremunerative prices of all our 
products. And we are told that its re ill restore confi- 
dence, that money wiil be forthcoming abundance, that the 
busy hum of mills will at once be heard throughout the land, 
giving employment to both men and women, and that products 
of all kinds will be sold at a profit. 

Now, I ask, where is the consistency of this statement? De- 

ression in this country did not exist prior to the time it became 
own to the public, both at home and abroad, that an effort 
would be made for the total annihilation of silver as money. 

Let us see how far these statements have been verified by 
recent events. Was confidence in the slightest degree restored 
when it became more than probable that the purchase of silver 
would be suspended and our mints closed to it? I do not hesitate 
to answer that it was not, and the conditionof the country to-day 
verifies my statement. At no time in the history of this nation 
has a blow come so swiftly and disastrously to our commercial 
and industrial institutions. 

When the belief became general that the last vestige of silver 
legislation was to be stricken from the statutes 

EVERY WHEEL OF INDUSTRY WAS STOPPED 
by fears of a financial stringency and a probable panic. I ht 
therefore claim with more consistency that it was apprehension 
of unconditional repeal that brought ahout the embarrassing 
situation of to-day. 

The people can not be misled for any ld length of time. 
They know that with unconditional repeal silver would become 
a commodity, a base metal, in fact, and that it would lose its 
place and power as a money metal in this country. I ask again, 
where is the 3 those who urge the unconditional re- 
peal of a law under which the country has been prosperous, and 
which is putting into circulation among our people between 
83,000,000 and $4,000,000 monthly? 

r. President, I do not believe that the Sherman law has had 
anything todo with the crisis that is upon us. It has injured 
no one except those residing in the so called silver States and 
Territories, or those living outside who are interested in silver 
mines; but on the contrary 1 do believe that this law has done 
much good for the people of the nation; that 

THIS LAW ALONE AVERTED A PANIC, 
and that had more silver money been given us, in place of at- 
tempting to take 4 iss which we have, there would have 
been no uneasiness to-day. 

The ie Nee oe. php from day to day assail us with uncalled-for 
abuse; and with a curious show of inconsistency, wonder at the 
same time why we do not comply with their requirements, and 
permit them to save the country in their own way. Their im- 
patience is reflected in the petitions with which we are con- 
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stantly bombarded; petitions in which assertions so constantly 
take the piace of arguments, and prophesy so frequently fore- 
tells the same disasters that we can not avoid the suspicion that 
mos: of them originate from the same source. 

Those of us who ref ase to admit that the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman actis the cause of all our commercial and industrial 
troubles have never declined to repeal it under proper condi- 
tions; that is to say, with the enactment of more desirable legis- 
lation in its place. Twice since its passage has the Senate 
passed a bill for the free coinage of silver on equal terms with 
gold, and providing for the repeal of the Sherman act, and twice 
was the measure killed by the very influences now seeking to 
coerce our action. Once the Coinage Committee of the House 
attempted the same thing and it met the same fate from the 
same enemy. We have never hesitated, but on the hokey 4 
recognizing the law as wrong in principle and unsatisfactory 
its administration, sought to remove it from the statute books, 
but sought in vain. On these occasions, Whatever else was said 
of the law, the charge of being the cause of all the public ills of 
its time was not laid at its door. 

I contend that however much or little truth there may be in 
thecomplaints of the opposition concerning our financial system, 
weof the West were the first to ses in the tendency of the times 
thedangers of great financial disaster, and the first to sound the 
‘warning. Through the Western press, on the Western stump, 
and from the lips of Western Representatives and Senators th 
warning was given, butin vain. Delegates from my State, Mr. 
President, and from all the mining States and Territories, to 
Minneapolis and Chicago, sought to impress their political breth- 
ren with the vast and overshadowing 

IMPORTANCE OF THE MONEY QUESTION. 
| They endeavored to secure its recognition as a living issue, feel- 
ing that upon its proper and speedy solution depended the con- 
tinued prosperity of the great body oi the people. 

Each great party, then conscious of the importance of the ques- 
tion, by expressions then conceded to be plain and unequivocal 
recognized in its . the right as well as the necessity of 
the use of both gold and silver as the basis of our money system. 
In different phraseology, but with equal emphasis, 

EACH DECLARED FOR BIMETALLISM, 

and pledged itself to the 5 of that end in the 
event of its success at the polls. The people supposed that each 
of the candidates accepted without condition or reservation the 
declaration of his party upon that and other subjects, and 
thereby gave just cause to the people for their belief that indi- 
vidual opinion, if adverse to party pledges, would be subordi- 
nated to them. 

I think I have sufficiently outlined the situation from the 
assembling of the national conventions of 1892, to the calling of 
the present extra session of Congress, to justify my assertion that 
weof the West were right when we declared this money question 
to be the most important one before the public, and more ex- 
acting in its requirements than any or all other public problems 
combined. 

Before passing to a general discussion of the bill reported by 
a majority of the Finance Committee, it may be well to say a 
word in reply to those who ask why we who were never satisfied 
with the provisions of the Sherman law, and accepted it grudg- 
ingly, should stand like a wall against its re The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] referred to the fact that instead of 
aiding it has retarded the establishment of parity between the 
metals, and asked why, notwithstanding that fact, we insisted 
upon its retention as a law. 

I answer that we do not insist upon its retention. Our insist- ` 
ence is that it shall not be unconditionally repealed, because we 
know from the attitude of the Administration, from expressions 
which have fallen from its friends, and from speeches made in 
behalf of its repeal at both ends of the Capitol, that the disap- 
pearance of this law from the statute books means the permanent 
retirement of silver as one of the money metals of the people, if 
the continued power of organized wealth and governmental pre- 
rogative can accomplish it. Conscious that this is the 


PURPOSE OF THE EXTRA SESSION, 


and fully aware of the necessity of the continued use of silver as 
part of the money of ultimate redemption, we would be false to 
our convictions and unworthy to represent those who sent us 
here, did we not resist to the utmost of our resources the con- 
summation of this act. 

The more aggressive and candid newspapers of the East and 
North tell us that silver as a money metal is condemned by the 
verdict and the custom of all civilized nations. They taunt 
us with a desire to lower the great Republic to the level of bar- 
barous and semicivilized nations, by persisting in the use of 
their methods and medium of exchange. The Eastern azines 
are now filled with literature on that side of the subject only. 
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But how strange and contradictory is the situation in the Sen- 
ate. Every Senator who has made a speech in favor of uncondi- 
tional repeal, as I remember, has declared himself a bimetallist. 

I am opposed to the repeal of the Sherman law until silver is 
securely protected, It is the only bulwark between bimetallism 
and monometallism in this country. 

Senators have stated in their arguments that they favor free 
coinage, but will first vote for unconditional repeal, and at some 
future time will vote for free co . If they are sincere, and 
I have no right to question their rity, I ask why it is that 
they do not vote with us for a bill for free coinage now? 

ə President makes no recommendation of any kind in his 
message, save the unconditional re of the purchasing clause. 
He declares the metals have parted company, calls the Sherman 
law a truce, and attributes existing conditions to its operations. 

This message has received the applause of the monometallists. 

The friends of the President in the House of Representatives 
refused absolutely to consider any conditions offered in connec- 
tion with repeal. They announced their unalterable purpose to 


y THE WILSON BILL 

as the ion of the President's purpose, and with the unre- 
e eects of which he alone would be satisfied. Not 
even the w of Western and Southern Democrats as to its 
effect upon the future of their party, in the event of uncondi- 
tional eee k based upon evident and serious foun- 
dations and supported by ominous. expressions of discontent 
at home—could swerve them in any manner from the accomplish- 
ment of their predetermined purpose. 

The bill introduced in the Senate by a bare majority of the 
Finance Committee differs, it is true,from the Wilson bill, but 
in substance it is the same. It contains a declaration of policy 
“to continue the use of gold and silver as standard money,” 
which, copied from the last platform of the Democratic party, 
can only be intended for idle declamation, and deceives no one. 
It con have no effect as legislation, and certainly can not control 
or influence the action of sueceeding administrations. 

Mr. President, we must and shall oppose the unconditional re- 
peal of the Sherman law. It isthe only remaining statute un- 
der which the Government is empowered to relieve the money 
market by adding to the general circulation. It is the only 
method o Led pater, the currency by adding to it a safe, sub- 
stantial, and appreciable increase, independently of the national 
banks, and without subjecting the people to additional taxation. 

rr THE ONLY SAFE GUARD 
still remaining to the people, under and by means of which they 
can evade the injurious consequences of an arbitrary contrac- 
tion of the currency by the voluntary retirement of national- 
bank notes. 

Above all, it is the only vestige of silver legislation remaining 
to us after twenty years of constant struggle to secure its rehabil- 
itation es a money of redemption, and whose unconditional re- 

will make the victory of gold monometallism complete. Itis 
the last bulwark of refuge for the people’s money, and the one 
point of vantage from which the battle for its restoration can be 
waged with any prospect of even partial success, This fact lies 
at the foundation of the tremendous effort now being made for 
its destruction. 

This circumstance spurs the friends of a single standard to 
desperate and unflagging effort for its repeal. It should stimu- 
late its friends with equal resolution todefend it. For the road 
which leads to a return to bimetallism can only be traveled by 
the aid of the act of Ju.y 14, 1890. 

ITS REMOVAL SHUTS THE GATE 

of that highway in our faces, and locks it against us indefinitely. 
Those who assure us that so long as it encumbers the statute 
books, further progress toward free coinage is impossible, and 
that its repeal is a step, and a necessary step, toward the remon- 
etization of silver, either fail to understand the influences which 
oe itor expect us to believe in palpable contradictions. 

therefore, the purchasing clause of the Sherman act be un- 
conditionally repealed, it must be against our earnest protest 
and in spite of our constant and vigorous opposition. Every 
public expression of our great parties, every construction of our 
pledges to the people, and every impulse to promote the public 
welfare, stimulate us in the contest and will console us if we are 
unsuccessful. 

The argument of consistency is with us. It is true, as has 
often been said here, that the friends of silver are not responsible 
for the pron law. Itis equally true that many of them voted 
against its enactment, and it goes without saying that the con- 
cessions made by it were all that could be obtained at the time. 
But we accepted it in good faith and with the assurance that its 
provisions would be executed in strict accord with the construc- 
tions e paon upon it by its framers. It was not pretended or as- 
sumed, however, by any one either in conference or in debate, 


that if the results of its operation were unsatisfactory or disap- 
poa it should be summarily and unconditionally set aside. 

d such a thought found even remote expression the bill would 
have been unceremoniously rejected. On the contrary, it was 
at least tacitly understood that if it failed as an experiment to 
accomplish the object of its passage, resort would be had to 
something better. 

Monometallists have labored with untiring industry through 
various channels to convince Congress that the greatest danger 
of returning to free coinage is the fear that we may finally reach 
a silver basis. This is misleading; they know better. They do 
not tell us that we would have too much money. They know and 
we know that 

THE COUNTRY NEEDS AND DENANDS MORE MONEY, 


and the demand and necessity for more will continue to increase 
year by year. A careful study of statistics must convince anyone 
who is not prejudiced that there is no danger of an overproduc- 
tion of silver. There is less silver in the world now, in propor- 
tion to gold, than there was one hundred or two hundred years 
ago. But few silver mines of any importance have been dis- 
covered for some years. Many of our largest mines are ex- 
hausted. In my opinion we reached the maximum of the pro- 
duction of silver in 1891. 

We are told that England advises unconditional repeal. It is 
not strange that England should want to see silver demonetized. 
First, she is a creditor nation, and rules with an iron hand her 
debtors; second, she is not a producer of silver, except to a very 
limited extent, and will, if her power to do so, dictate or 
posre the silver-producing countries into the acceptance of her 
policy. 

We are her debtor, and the Britains are as bold and asshrewd 
in the management of financial affairsasthey are in diplomacy. 
It is to their interest to have our currency contracted to the ex- 
tent that we will be compelled to borrow gold from.them. They 
know that we are perfectly good for all our obligations. They 
know that the money loaned to us will return to them in a steady 
flow in the settlement of interest, and if this does not deplete 
us fast enough to contract our currency again, they will return 
to us for redemption a sufficient quantity of our least desirable 
securities toagain embarrass us, and again compel us to borrow 
the gold we have enriched them with on interest account. 

Yes, Mr. President, 

THE BRITAINS ARE SKILLFUL FINANCIERS; 


they do not want this Government to either buy or coin more 
silver. Either one curtails the amount of gold they are anxious 
to loan us. They know that if we continue to borrow from them 
they will not only get it all back, but with it will get all the gold 
produced from our mines. 

What we should do is to manage our monetary affairs in such 
a way that we would not be compelled to place loans outside of 
our own people. The best way to do this is to utilize all the sil- 
ver we can produce. There is nothing in the argument that a 
return to free coinage would injure our credit. 

This country producesabout 40 per centof all the silver mined 
in the world, and now is the greatest silver-producing country 
ontheglobe. Shall we permit Great Britain or any other nation 
to dictate to us our ratio, or dictate in aby wag what we shall do 
with the silver we produce? My answer is, we should not. 

We know, and every great monetary power knows equally 
well, that the faith and honor of our Government will be main- 
tained in good faith for the redemption of all our pledges and 
liabilities, both at home and abroad. These obligations are 
sacred and will be protected; and in my opinion there is no peo- 
ple on the globe that would not be glad to obtain them. We can 
and will protect all our obligations, present or future, whether 
made payable in gold, silver, or current funds. 

Our securities will be as much sought after with free coinage 
as they would be if the law requiring the purchase of silver is 
repealed. The stability and resources of our Government are 
so well established that it is known throughout the civilized 
world that our obligations will be protected. 

Weare told that free coinage is 


A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


How can this be so? Until 1873 we had free coinage and enjoyed 
great e No nation has been benefitted by closing its 
mints to the-coinage of silver, except the great creditor nation, 
England. Silver has been employed as a money metal from the 
time history first records commercial transactions; and history 
discloses the further fact that for centuries the parity between 
gold and silver changed but little. 

Too much credence has been given to the statement made by 
the money-lenders of Europe, especially England, to the effect 
that a remonetization of silver will degrade the financial stand- 
ing of the United States. Thiscry is echoed by capitalists of our 
own country, and they have united in their efforts to wholly de- 
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monetize silver. It is a well-known fact that the greater the de- 
preciation in silver the more valuable become the securities these 
ulators hold. Surelyno true American wants to admit that 

e finances of this country are dictated from London. 

When we proclaimed to the world our independence as a na- 
tion we did not consult other powers. We were then weak, not 
only in numbers, but also in resources; to-day we are strong in 
numbers, and our resources are almost beyond measure. There 
is no discrimination against any dollar issued by the Govern- 
ment. No merchant or tradesman thinks of asking his customer 
in what coin or kind of money he proposes to pay for his goods. 
The stamp of this Government on silver makes it the equivalent 
of gold, not only in the purchase of commodities, but in the set- 
tlement of obligations. If we enact a law providing for free 
co e and e our silver a legal tender for all obligations, 
then for domestic use and for trade with silver-using countries 
it becomes the equivalent of gold. 

It is a well-known fact that there is not sufficient gold in the 
world for the transaction of ordinary business, 

WE SHOULD THEREFORE HAVE MORE SILVER 

for carrying on our daily business transactions. Is it not also a 
well-known fact that a jealousy exists between England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, and that there is a rivalry as to 
which of these nations can control the most gold? And that 
they will hold all they can obtain in their national depositories 
in order that they may have it at their command in the event 
ef war, of which they are in constant expectation and dread? 

This action on the part of Continental Europe has practically 
taken all the gold they can command out of circulation. There- 
fore every financier, statesman, and business man must know 
that some other currency in addition to gold must be used in the 
transaction of business. I reassert that assilver has for all time 
been regarded as a precious metal and used as money, that it is 
impossible to convince the people of the United States, or of any 
- other country, that we can get along without it, and there is no 
good reason why we should attempt it. 

We areconfronted with the fact that India has closed its mints, 
and all that remains to 1 7 demonetize silver is for this country 
to repeal unconditionally the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act: and then the demonetization will be effectual and complete. 

We are told that we should do it because other countries de- 
monetized silver. Let me ask, Did India close her mints of her 
own free will, or did the edict go forth from Great Britain? 
There is no question in my mind, nor do I believe there is in the 
mind of any Senator in this Chamber, but that India was coerced 
into taking this step. This view is shared by the independent 
thought of the Old World. As an evidence of it, I submit ex- 
tracts from speeches delivered in the British House of Commons 
on the night of August 8, and published in the London Standard 
of August 9, 1893, as follows: 

LAST NIGHT IN THE COMMONS—THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


The chancellor of the exchequer, while satirising Mr. Cha for wast- 
the time of the house by speaking almost equal 


India against the government, and it was misehievous in the highest. degree. 
Mr. Balfour repilod that the wholetenorofthechancelloroftheexchequer’s 
spani was to throw the responsibility of the action of the government on 
Indian government. But the fact was that the Indian government had 
been forced to take the unh appy step they had taken, because 
compelled to present a plan which would be adopted by the government at 
home. The efect of it must be to injure every uncoined store of silver in 
India. It now lay with the executive government to settle the value of a 
Tepis ana a MAn nga at theirown sweet will, they might settle the 
ua of every private debt from one end of the country tọ the other. 

Sir J. Lubbock thought that the rise in the value of the rupee, hoarded or 
in circulation, and amounting to between three and four hundred millions 
sterling, would balance the loss on the £130,000,000 of uncoined silver. He 
ho the Government would not undertake the immense and ruinous re- 
sponsibility of gold for rupees, and the best thing they could do now 
was to leave things me until they saw T 

Mr. S. Smith next briefiy ad the and was followed by Mr. Mc- 
Courtney. who was accused in the debate of having become a convert to bimet- 
allism. He showed that since 1870 the net amount of silver im into In- 
dia was nearly the same as the amount of ru coined, from which it was 
inferred that the amount of uncoined silver in India could Hos Depress. As 
a member of Lord Herschell’s committee, he stated that the 1 g = 
p on which they had drawn up their report was to do as little to disturb 

value of the rupee 
Mr. 
of 


they were 


ivi 


poe 

Mr. V. Gibbs and Mr 1 keress criticised the scheme adversely, and 
Naoroji argued that it was unnecessary and would increase the burden 
the taxpayers, unless they were saved by a rise in the price ot silver, caused 
by events in the United States. 

Mr. Balfour, in his speech, boldly declared that India had 
been forced to take this unfortunate step by the home Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the blending of our resources, industries, and 


products is 


THE SECRET OF THE GREAT PROSPERITY 


we have enjoyed in the past. The so-called silver States are 
e most valuable product of the world, and because 


producers o 


we are ac cman SN efort to protect it we are accused of 
selfish. Now, 


wish to say in this connection that I believe it 
to be the duty of every Senator tosecure all the protection that 
is possible for any great industry peculiar to his State. At the 
same time I do not believe there is a Senator in this body from 
a silver State who would urge the free coinage of silver if con- 
vinced that the monetary condition of the nation would be in- 
jured thereby. 

I never spoke with more candor in my life than I do when L 
say that I believe the passage of a bill providing for free coinage 
would do more toward restoring commerce to its normal condi- 
tion and in bringing renewed prosperity to the nation than any 
other measure that can be enacted by Congress. I believe that 
with free coinage our trade will be enlarged. It would give us 
such prestige in commercial transactions with Mexico and the 
South and Central American States, and the far East, that other 
great powers would, before many years, be compelled to open 
their mints to bimetallic coinage. ere can be no disadvantage 
or evil result from free coinage. Is not all the silver now pro- 
duced in the world consumed in some form? Has not England 
bought silver from us during the past year? She must have it; 
so must India, China, Japan, The Straits, and other Asiatic 
countries—in fact, all nations of the world musthavesilver. We, 
being the producer in the world, why should we under- 
take to debase it? 

We of the West are not selfish; what we ask is justice. 

We have, upon all occasions, and without hesitation, voted to 
are the industries of the New England, Eastern, Middle, and 

uthern States. We have voted 

TO PROTECT THE PRODUCT OF YOUR MILLS, 
furnaces, plantations, and farms in faet all your industries. Had 
it not been for the West you would not have silver or gold enough 
to be worth mentioning, and there would be no occasion for dis- 
cussion at this time, as there would be no Sherman law to repeal. 

Before the discovery of gold in California and the discovery 
ofsilver in the Comstock in Nevada, this country did not pro- 
duce enough of the precious metals to be recognized as a gold 
and silver producing country. The Director of the Mint in his 
official report places the total product of gold and silver in this 
country for the year 1847, just before the discovery of gold in 
California, at $939,085. and for 1892 at $108,010,423. You owe 
tbis large inerease of precious metals to the West. 

Even now it must be fresh in the memory of many Senators 
who are to vote on this question how gratifying it was to them 
and to the people of this country when the news of the valuable 
discoveries of gold and silver in the West was confirmed. The 
far West, which is referred to with at indifference, and 
which youseek to crush by unfriendly and uncalled-for legislation, 
has given you of the precious me alone about 83.000, 000, 000. 
In addition to the pecs metals we have ce ree you with 
lead, copper, and other products, amounting in value to as much 
more. It must also be fresh in your memory that when this 
country was in great need of both gold and silver you looked to 
the West with anxious ovon for our shipments; and when our 
gold dust and gold and silver bullion came, you were more than 

elighted and urged us to continue our explorations and devel- 
opments. 

You not only encouraged us, but you urged us to swell the 
output of our mines toas large a degree as possible. We did 
so, and endured great hardships and privations, and at a sacri- 
fice to many of our people and with large profit to but few. We 
have not only done this, but we have carved out new States, and 
laid the foundation for more; we have built cities, established 
schools and colleges, reclaimed millions of acres of arid lands 
from a region then regarded as a great desert. Under the en- 
couragement you gave us, 

WE BUILT MILLS AND SMELTERS 


for the reduction of ores; built roads and tramways, at great ex- 
pense, to convey the ores from the mines to places of reduction. 

We have constructed thousands of miles of canals to conduct 
water to the mines, mills, and lands; we have built railroads to 
carry ores and bullion to market, and to bring in machinery and 
necessary supplies. We did all this and more, believing that 
the Government would protect the industry that has given the 
country such great wealth, and which has placed it proudly at 
the head of the column of the nations of the world as the great- 
est producer of precious metals. But it seems that a feeling does 
exist in the East against the West. A number of the metro- 

litan newspapers, when referring to the silver States, employ 


y e disrespectful and virulent. 
Mr. dent, these States, one of which Iin t represent, 
have always maintained their loyalty and integrity toward the 


uncalled for and, 


East, and have done nothing to provoke these 
I can not believe that Senators 


I may say, malicious attacks. 
indorse them. 
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Mr. President, among other reasons why silver should not be 
demonetized is that changes in the price of wheat and cotton 
have followed the 

CHANGES IN THE PRICE OF SILVER, 

and will contirue todoso. When silver is depressed the price 
of wheat and cotton is likewise depressed. When silver advances 
in price then staples follow. This occurs with almost unerring 
regularity. The exceptions are when there is an overabundant 
crop; and overproduction invariably regulates itself. Hence, a 
fall in price because of overproduction is of short duration. A 
short crop will swell prices a little above the current price of sil- 
ver, but, asa rule, they keep company, and are never widely sepa- 
rated. Similar statements have been made by Senators who 
have preceded me, and are verified by the market reports. They 
are also supported by the views of eminent financiers and econ- 
omistsof the world. I quote from an article published in the Lon- 
don Financial News of August 19, 1893: 


ARCHBISHOP WALSH AND CURRENCY MATTERS. 
[The Irish News.] 

The Financial News, in a leading article on the currency question, deals 
at with the second edition of 5 Walsh's pamphlet on bi- 
and says: The Archbishop is a dialectictian, and, be- 

Heving that the h economic troubles are due to the great fall in prices ot 
produce ae about by the scarcity of gold and the exclusion from the 
mints of the Western World, and now of India, he has thoroughly investi- 


currency question, and has written an admirable si- 


Son of the subject, in which he concludes that bimetallism is the only availa- 
bleremedy for the falling prices that_threaten disaster to the Irish tenants 
and purchasers of land.” 

It is therefore of manifestimportance tothe farmerand planter 
that silver should be rated and protected atits money value. 

The values of other products of the soil are to a large de 
governed by the value of wheatand cotton. Changes in articles 
manufactured by machinery are more liable to sudden and radi- 
cal change than are the products of the soil. Improved machin- 
ery, the expiration of patents, and new discoveries whereby 
manufactured products are cheapened, often bring sudden 
changes. It must, however, be acknowledged that values fol- 
low closely with the rise and fall of silver, changing slightly 
with the law of supply and demand. : 

As a further proof that the intimate relationship between the 
price of silver and commodities is not local, but practically uni- 
versal, is the fact that, upon the recent order closing the India 
mint to the free coinage of silver, within twenty-four hoursafter 
the fact was known the price of silver declined to 62 cents, then 
rallied, reaching an average of 73 cents, and has remained at 
about that point ever since. 

Insympathy with its fall the prices of staple commodities not 
only declined with great rapidity, but the consternation result- 
ing from changed conditions was so great that the fear of a panic 
was changed into a reality. 

WHEAT WENT OUT OF SIGHT, 

so to speak, and other articles of farm production followed. 

In the edition of Commerce, the official organ of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, under date of July 12, 1893, it is stated 
that the “action of the Indian government was a leap in the 
dark, and up to that time had brought nothing but disaster 
upon disaster to the financial world. What the ultimate end will 
be time alone can show, but, judging from the present outlook, 
the Indian government will have much to answer for.” 

Should the Sherman law be repealed it will result in a still 
further decline in the pace of silver bullion, and we may calcu- 
late with a considerable degree of certainty that a correspond- 
ing fall in prices of all commodities of export, and in all prices 
generally, will follow. 4: 

The silver question may be subject to many criticisms, but the 
assertion that it is a too! one can not be laid to its charge. 

Another reason why free coi is said not only to be imprac- 
ticable, but dishonest, is that owing to the cheapness of the pro- 
duction of silver its value is far less than 70 cents an ounce, and 
no dollar can either be honest or made tocirculate the intrinsic 
value of which is less than the present so-called intrinsic value 
of the gold dollar. . 

If the cost of production of the precious metals had soa erg 
to do with the performance of their functions as money, and 
it is true in addition to this, that silver is produced as cheaply 
as it is asserted, then it is impossible to maintain the value of 
either gold or silver as money, because it is a well-known fact 
that of the two metals, 

GOLD IS PRODUCED AT LESS EXPENSE 

than silver. A large part of our gold productcomes from ‘pee 
or alluvial soils, the cost of producing which, although different 
in different localities, is much less than the costinvolved insilver 

ing. It is estimated by different authorities that from 25 to 
40 per cent of our gold product comes from our silver-bearing 
mines, and ifit is true that silver is 3 cheaply, it is 
_ equally true that the gold taken from silver mines is also pro- 


sone very cheaply. Unfortunately for the miner it is not 
rue. 

If the cost of the production of silver was instrumental in con- 
trolling its market price, then it is certain that the cost of pro- 
duction ought to vary with the market price of the product. In 
other words, if the cost of production be an important factor in 
determining the price, the cost would vary with the price. 
There have been violent upward and downward movements in 
silver within the last few years, but no one would pretend that 
similar advances have existed in the cost of production. 

There is a prenon way of proving that theexistence of enor- 
mous profits in silver mining under the operation of the Sher- 
man law have no fvundation in fact. If the average cost of sil- 
ver does not exceed 60 cents an ounce, as is claimed, it follows 
that the profitin silver is not only very large, but greatly in excess 
of the profits to be realized by capital in nearly every other di- 
rection. This would be a temptation which investors could not 
and should not resist, and as aconsequence the purchase and de- 
velopment of silver mines would be one of the chief objects of 
unemployed gs Seg Notwithstanding this, it is well known 
both East and West, that the most difficult thing to sell to East- 
ern capitalists is a silver mine. This is nota recent thing, but 
has been the case for years. T venture to say that those who talk 
most freely of the 


VAST PROFITS MADE IN SILVER MINING 
would be the last to invest a dollar in such an enterprise. 

There is no sound argument in the statement that the cost of 
producing silver is materially reduced by the invention of new 
processes. The cost of gold is equally reduced by like inyen- 
tions, leaving the relative cost of producing the two metals just 
as they were before the introduction of improved machinery and 
new methods for working the ore and saving the metals. In my 
opinion the average cost of producing silver in this country ex- 
ceeds $1.30 an ounce. 

The people of this country have never yet undertaken the ac- 
complishment of any great task and failed, and I am not pre- 
pared to believe that in this year of our Lord, with a population 
of nearly 70,000,000, with resources unequaled in any other 
land, with more wealth than any other country on the earth, 
and situated midway between the gold and silver using nations 
of the world, that it is incapable of maintaining a financial sys- 
tem of its own, and without any reference whatever either to 
the wishes or the policy of Great Britain. 

It has frequently been declared by the enemies of protection 
that this country could not maintain its system of tariffs against 
the opposition of the continental powers and Great Britain; yet 
we have maintained it and flourished under it. It was Great 
Britain knocking at our doors and asking for the privilege of 
trading with us and not ourselves who were the first to declare 
their inability in that direction. Our products are needed by 
other countries, without which it would be difficult if not impos- 
sible for many of them to exist. They must have our wheat, our 
corn, our beef and pork for their sustenance and our cocton for 
clothing. We who produce these articles can supply the mar- 
kets of the world. 


WE ARE THE ONES TO DICTATE EINANCES 


and maintain a system, and not those whoare compelled to come 
to our shores for the things which op need and must have. 

Some of the reasons which suggest themselves to me why the 
monometallic system causes great fluctuations and is unstable, 
are— 

First. The amount of gold in existence is absolutely inadequate 
for the business of the world, and the annual product is nearly 
stationary and will decrease while the population is increasing. 
The constant struggle going on for days past naturally sends it 
to a premium, which is on the increase. 

The existence of that premium naturally furnishes an addi- 
tional motive on the part of those interested in the metal to in- 
crease the difference between it and all other commodities, in- 
cluding silver. 

Our present condition shows this. Gold isata promtu, as 
shown by the decline in all other values measured by gold, and 
the attention of the Treasury is principally directed to what it 
has and to securing as much more of it as possible. The same 
process is going on with banks and individuals. This increase 
in the value of gold is conceded by all fair-minded men. 

Second. It is an essential part of the military policy of some 
of the Continental powers to acquire and hoard immense amounts 
of gold. Germany, Russia, and, more latterly, Austria, hoard 
these reserves, which are practically taken out of circulation, 
and to that extent the circulation supply is decreased, and the 
remainder made so much more valuable. These Continental 
nations, including France, easily retain the most of their gold 
by paying all the domestie demands, public and private, in sil- 
yer. The United States, on the contrary, although expressly 
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empowered to pay either silver or gold to the public creditor, 
rmits the latter to demand in money of his own cholce, and 
this way gold is easily transferred to other countries. 

Third. Excessive fluctuations in valuation is demonstrated by 
panics and bankruptcies, which have been striking features in 
pe financial history of the monometallic countries like Great 

ritain. They are not common to countries using both metals, 
although I do not attempt to say that the latter are exemptfrom 
them. 

Fourth. The monometallie system of money necessarily means 
the narrow basis of credit which intensifies the disaster should the 
structure of credit give way. In times of prosperity values are 
measured by both credit money and coin. But in times of commer- 
cial depression, property is measured by the metal itself, and hence 
comes the stupendous loss in values. Hence the need of more 
metal money. 

Fifth. When the currency is limited in supply it is compara- 
hee easy for a few large combinationsand very wealthy money 

enders 
TO COMBINE AND SECURE POSSESSION 

of a great portion of gold by keeping it out of circulation, thus 
depressing the price of all other commodities. In other words, 
they can work a corner on the currency and force all who have 
bills falling due to sacrifice their property to sustain their credit. 
This means that markets and extortion are made by legisla- 
tion. On the other hand the system of bimetallism checks fluct- 
uations in value between the metils and reduces them to the 
smallest possible degree, and at the same time provides a ready 
means of restoring the legislative ratio. 

Such an adjustment of value between the two money metalsis 
affected by the operation of what Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs calls 
the ‘commercial motive.” The two metals never are produced at 
the same time in the same relative quantity to each other. 
At times the proportion of gold to silver rises and at other times 
it falls. Of course the sams is true of silver. This variation is 
declared by monomet allists to be an objection to the bimetallic 
system, but the truth is that bimetallism not only permits-but 
assumes the existence of such condit ons. When gold and silver 
are each lawful tender, and invested with full monetary and 
coinage privileges, it is obvious that debtors haying options of 
payment in either will choose to pay their creditors in the 
cheaper of the two metals. Either of them are good for the pay- 
ment of debts. and the choice of the debtor is the natural result 
of human selfishness, but all debtors are actuated by the same 
motive. 

It follows that when the value of one of the metals rises ma- 
terially above the other at a fixed or given ratio, the demand for 
the other metal will cease. Our people will not pay their debts 
with that metal, but the demand for the cheaper metal increases, 
for the people will seek it to make their payments with. The 
necessary consequence is that the dearer metal, for the lack of 
demand. declines in value, because of the law of supply and de- 
mand, while by the same law the cheaper metal rises in value 
and the ratio is restored. . 

It is said that under a bimetallic system the country will suffer 


from the 
EVILS OF AN INFLATED CURRENCY. 


This charge is absolutely without foundation. Probably the 
principal reason why gold and silver were selected as money 
metals is due to the fact that their use as a basis of circulation 
makes inflation impossible. Nature has imposed restrictions and 
limitation upon their production, as I have already had occasion 
to notice. The enormous demand for gold and its great value 
during the last twenty years have stimulated everyone with a 
desire to ap ee it. Notwithstanding this fact its annual pro- 
duction has diminished, and all the efforts of man have not been 
able to hold the annual yield stationary with that of forty years 
ago. A decrease in the product of one has always been accom- 

ied by an increase in the product of the other, and nature 
0 thereby made due allowance where both are used, for we 
would otherwise be injured and suffer far-reaching consequences. 

But even if inflation were possible under a bimetallic system, 
its evils are far less hurtful than those which attend a period of 
contraction. A scanty circulation means falling prices, ruined 
industries, bankrupt debtors, the death of enterprise, the paral- 
ysis of trade, a practical cessation of commerce, idle workmen, 
misery, poverty, and starvation. 

I do not wish to be understood as advocating an inflated cur- 
rency. My purpose is only to establish the proposition that 
with gold and silver inflation is impossible, but that if we must 
have inflation or contraction the former is far preferable to the 
latter. 

I am as much opposed to one sert of monometallism as I am 
to another. I see practically the same consequences resulting 


to the people in either instance, and I would not knowingly ad- 
vocate any proposition the acceptance of which would bring 


about this result. The United States produces more gold and 
more silver than any other country in the world, and in pro- 
ortion more nearly equal in value than any other. She has 
one this for nearly twenty years. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, possessing provinces and maintaining sovereignty over_ 
principalities in every quarter of the globe, produces, and for 
years has produced, much gold and very little or no silver. 

She never fails to promote her own welfare, and to so legislate 
as to secure the development of her own resources. If our posi- 
tions were reversed and she was producing our silver, she would 
long since have provided for its use as money, and taken active 
measures to secure its use by other nations. In other words, in- 
stead of legislating for us, she would, as in other matters, have 
legislated for herself. We fear to remonetize silver lest she 
should disapprove it. She never would have demonetized it, and 
especially if her action could have operated to the interests of 
any other country. 

The territory now comprising the States of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, and Idaho, and the Territories of Utahand Ari- 
zona, owe their existence as political divisions of the country to 
their deposits of gold and silver. Prior to mineral discoveries 
the Rocky Mountain region was far from the eastern centers of 
commerce. Beyond the Missouri River there were no regular 
means of communication and for years afterwards nothing but 
stage and telegraph lines. Between the settled country of the 
East and this region was an immense plain, the greater part of 
which was supyosed to be 

INCAPABLE OF SUSTAINING HUMAN LIFE 
and unfit for the use of civilized man. Upon them there were 
tribes of hostile Indians, whose constant incursions made access 
to this remote country very dangerous to life and constantly in- 
terfered with and disturbed the meager lines of communication 
between the far settlements of the East. 

In those days gold and silver were recognized as money of the 
Constitution, with equal rights before the law, and men sought 
either metal with all the risk accompanying the search. Their 
lives were attended with danger, hardshi and constant ex 
sure,and the comforts and conveniences to be found in the settled 
portions of the country were utter strangers to them. 

Nevertheless they discovered the object of their search, and 
the mines of gold and of silver not only begun to yield their 
tre sures for the benefit of the entire country, but to attract and 
„ a large number of people from all parts of the 
world. 

No sections of the Union are 

MORE LOYAL AND SELF-SACRIFICING, 
and no communities have done more toward contributing to the 
general welfare and doing all that tends to develop the country 
than those we have the honor to represent. 

Gentlemen, you are inflicting a severe blow upon your own in- 
dustries. With the exception of our ranch products, nearly all 
we consume comes from you. Our food, our clothing, the furni- 
ture for our dwellings, our textile fabrics, our mills and ma- 
chinery, of which we consume large quantities, are all purchased 
from you, and paid for from the proceeds of our mines. That 
our business has been profitable and extensive is noticed by the 
eagerness with which our trade has been sought. We do not 
pretend to do as much trading with you as other sections of the 
country, but we do assert that in proportion to the population 
we consume more than any other people. 

I have been favored with a report from the 

DENVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
for 1892, and some of its figures may prove interesting. 

The freight receipts in that city from the East, and for its 
home consumption in 1892 shows 31,460 carloads. It is said this 
would make a train slightly more than 200 miles long. 

If to that be added the total freight receipts of Salt Lake City, 
Helena, Cheyenne, Pueblo, Leadville, Butte, Spokane Falls and 
other cities and camps in the mining regions, the sum total would 
be almost incredible. 

Mr. President, [have astatement, ropared by Marcus E. Jones, 
to W. F. James, Judge Bennett, and others, in reply to their re- 
quest to collect and tabulate the mining statisties of Utah. 

As Utah has no representative in this honorable body, and in- 
asmuch as it adjoins my State, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed as an appendix to my remarks. 

nconditional repeal also reduces the supply or output of lead, 
and we will be compelled to buy from other countries. The Di- 
rector of the Mint Places the production of lead for 1892, in my 
State alone, at 51,322,263 pounds. All of this lead is combined 
in our ores with silver. Lead is confined in like manner in the 
silver ores of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Montana, and several - 
other States and Territories. The silver States and Territories 
produce the most of our lead, so that in destroying our silver 
you also destroy lead, as lead is not contained in our ores in suf- 
ficient quantities to be worked for the lead alone. 
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In some of our mines the value of silver and lead, at present 
value, are nearly equal. This is notably the case in the Cœur 
d’Alene mines in the State that I in part represent. 

It will not do to say that our mines can be worked with silver 
selling in the markets at 60 cents and below. Gentlemen, such 
3 under present conditions is impossible. Iknow the claim 
is e that our profits are enormous, and the statement finds 
support from the sole fact that we have occasional mines of un- 
usual richness; but with silver selling at the price of last Janu- 
ary, the number of mines that can be worked at a profit is v: 
small, and with silver at 75 cents or below, we have but one al- 
ternative, and that is to quit. 

You are thus destroying one of the most, useful industries 
known to man; you are pun us for ever having settled 
large portions of your domain, and giving you some of the most 

and patriotic States in the Union, and at the same time 
fies are ng off the best customers you ever had or ever will 
ve for 8 produets. 

Have Senators fully investigated the far-reaching effects of 
unconditional repeal, both as to the West and to the whole coun- 


try, and as ‘ 
A NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL QUESTION? 


Lappeal to you, if you have not, to do so, not only as statesmen, 
but as loyal American citizens. 

ff you do so you will find that the repeal would result, first, in 
removing us from the head of the column of nations as producers 
of the precious metals. We would also be in a position where 
we would be compelled to submitto the dictation of other powers 
should we afterwards undertake to restore silver to the high 
place from which it was dethroned. 

Second. The currency of this country would be contracted to 
the extent that we would be compelled to issue a large amount 
of fiat money, and at enormous expense borrow gold from other 
nations, thereby greatly increasing our foreign indebtedness, on 
which the interest alone would continually drawing gold 
from us, depleting our supply andenriching othernations. And 
eventually, when these bonds fall due, we would find ourselves 
embarrassed to a much greater degree than at present. 

Third. You will have weakened this country De destroying one 
of its greatest industries, setting back the wheels of progress in 
the Western States and Territories; will have driven from them 
in distress thousands of workingmen and women, and will have 
ruined financially thousands of your fellow countrymen. 

I may be pardoned for calling your attention to what the sit- 
uation one be inmany of our mining districtsif silver is not 

rotected. 
5 Our mills and smelters would be closed, the machinery left to 
rust and decay, punye be taken from the mines, and they be al- 
lowed to become flooded, villages and towns in which are 
churches, school houses, water works, and electric lights, cost- 
ing in the aggregato millions of dollars, will be deserted, and 
these ne ar communities would become the resort of 
wild ; and the thousands of business men and miners 
who had once occupied. these towns would be deprived of their 
rty and be left homeless and in distress. 

Must the prayerful appeal of these ple for justice pass un- 
noticed, and will you pay no heed to the entreaties of the many 
thousands of working men and women who 

WILL BE DEPRIVED OF EMPLOYMENT 
and who haye not the means to support themselves and their 
families with food and raiment? 

It is not those alone who are directly engaged in mining who 
would suffer by unconditionalrepeal. It is far-reaching, and in 
my opinion it would result in placing every transcontinental rail- 
Sood in Ananaia] and many of them in the hands of re- 
ceivers. Branch railroads running into mining eamps would be, 

with perhaps a few exceptions, abandoned. 

In addition to the towns that would be ae destroyed, 
great commercial centers such as Denver, Salt e City, and 
other places would suffer immeasurexbly. Many banks would 
be compelled to surrender their charters: some of them would 
fail, as many of the securities they hold, though perfectly good 
when taken as collateral, would not be worth 
which they were written, Many wholesale business houses 
would be compelled toclose. One-half of the hotels would lock 
their doors. Collections would be impossible, and thousands of 
failures would necessarily follow. Farmers, gardeners, dairy- 
men, and others who had theretofore found a market in the 
mining districts would be utterly ruined. 

You may close your eyes to this condition of affairs; I can not. 
Again I appeal to you to consider well the situation before you 

at. I had not believed, and can not now believe, that a majority 
of the Senate favor repeal until after silver is — protected. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of free coinage of both silver and. 
gold at the ratio of 16 to 1. I would much prefer, however, if a 
change must be made, to favor a bill giving the Government 


seigniorage than to consent to any change in the ratio, or that 


the paper upon |- 


there should be any change in the present weight of our coins.. 
It would be better, in my opinion, if a change has to be made, 
that the Government retain asseigniorage the difference botween. 
the present ratio and that hereafter to be agreed upon. While 
it is true that the seigniorage retained by the Government would. 
be wholly at the 9 of the producers of silver, so is any 
change inc i e ratio. 

This system, if adopted, would remove the fears ot those who 
object to free coinage on the ground that the silver of all nations 
would be brought to our mints for coinage, as all silver, no mat- 
ter from whence it came, would be subject. to the same law of 
tribute or seigniorage. 1 say again that while I do not advocate 
this system, for the reason that I believe that we should have 
free coinage at the ratio of 16 to L without tribute or assessment, 
yet 125 prefer it toa change in ratio. Under this system there 
wou 

NO NECESSITY FOR THE RECOINAGE OF OUR SILVER 


now in circulation or that stored in the Government vaults. It 
will also obviate the expense of the recoinage of silver already 
coined, which amounts to a very large sum. This estimate is 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury in a letter to the Sena- 
tor from. Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], and I desire to submit. the 
same as part of my remarks: 


Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the cost of recoining 
silyer currency under the proposed ratio of 1 to 20. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1892. 

Sır: Referring to our conversation relative to the probable cost incident 
to the change from the present coining ratio between gold and silver (1 to 16 
for the standard silver dollars, and 1 to 14.95 for subsidiary silver) to a ratio 
of 1 to 20, you are respectfully informed that the number of silver dollars 
coined since 1878 aggregates 419,312,450. 

Without any allowance for abrasion, and loss incident to melting thesame, 
the coinage value of these dollars. at a ratio of I to 20, would be $333,222, 162, or 
284.110.228 less than their present face value. 

To recoin these dollars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 
81,376,700 ounces of new bullion, which, at the average price paid for silver 
under the act of July 14, 1890 (#0.93}), would cost $75,833, 

In addition to this I estimate that there would be a loss from abrasion, aud 
in the meiting of these dollars, of at least $3,000,000, which amount, together 
with the difference in the face value of the coins (384,110,288) would have to 
be reimbursed to the Treasury by an a tion for that purpose. 

From the fact that the silverdollars are distributed throughout the coun- 

as they are redeemed 1 wr several enpera oy — 
expense ot transportation for - 
e amount outside of the stock on hand at the subtreasuries and. 


000, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans, would average at 
least II per cent, r BO. 000. r 


I therefore estimate the cost of recoining the silver dollars already coined 
as follows: 


89, 741, 900 
The stock of subsidiary silver coin in the country is estimated at $77,000,- 
000, which at full weight would contain 55,099,875 ounces of fine silver. This 
amount. at a ratio of 1 to 20, would coin $35,813,802, or 821, 156, 197 less than the 


present face value 

To recoin #77.00u,000 of subsidiary silver into an equal amount of fractional 
coin at a ratio of i to 20 would require the addition of 18,797,625 fine ounces, 
which. ounce, the average price paid for silver under the 


„at 93} cents per fine 
act of July 14, 1890, would cost $17,528,785. 
There would be a loss of about 2} per cent by abrasion from the face value, 
or about $1,925,000. 
I-would, therefore, estimate the cost of recoining the subsidiary silver in 
the country, at a ratio of 1 to 20, as follows: 


RECAPITULATION, 
Estimated cost of recoining silver dollar 989, 741, 900 
Estimated cost ot recoining subsidiary silver_...........-......-... 23, 124, 421 
. Re OY 2 EBA 112, 865, 321 
Very respectfully, rs 
J. G. GARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, 
United States Senate. 


It will be seon by this statement that the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates the cost incident to the change from the ratio 
of 1 to lö for silver dollars and 1 to 14.95 for subsidiary coin to a 
ratio of 1 to 20 would be $112,866,321. 

It must be remembered, however, that the Government has 
made a profit on silver far in excess of the cost of recoinage. As 
a proof of this statement I submit as part of my remarks a letter 
from Mr. Preston, Acting Director of the Mint, to the Senator 
from. Missouri, Mr. VEST: 


Letter of the Director of the Mint submitting a statement relative to the 
cost and coining value of silver purchased under the acts of February 28, 
1878, and July 14, 1890. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
: Washington, D. C., August 21, 1893. 
Sim: I reply to your telegram to-day as follows: The total amount of sil- 
ver purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, to August 16, was 161,521,000 
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; ; 457; value, 8200, 885.232. The difference between 
se yen tt 1 nen fas. N there was on hand August 
8.123 101.575 ohen, costing SLATO The difference between .cost and 
coining value 18 850. 070,535. 


The amount of silver dollars coined from -silver purchased under the act 
A been $36,087,185, upon which the gross seignorage was 


* The amount ot Treasury notes issued to A 16, 1893, in 
silver bullion was #150, 115,985, and that amount is still outstan: 
ERIS August 1, 1893, the amount of Treasury notes redeemed in gold was 
840. 18 . 100, and since August 3. 1883, $71,636 in Treas notes have been re- 
3 in silver dollars, this being the first redemption of these notes in 
ver. 
The amount of silver purchased under the act of February 28, 1878, was 
(291,272,019 ounces of fine silver, cos $308, 199,262, 
Tuo number of silver dollars coined under that act was $378,166,793, upon 
which the gross seigniorage was 869,967,531. 
Very respectfully, 


ment for 


R. E. PRESTON, 
Acting Director of the Mint. 
Hon. GEORGE G. VEST, 
United States Senate. 

This statement discloses the fact that the Government has re- 
alized a profiton the silver purchased under the Bland-Allison 
act of February 28, 1878, of $69,967,531, and a:profitof $58,165,783 
under the act of July 14, 1890 (known as the Sherman law}, to 
August 16, 1893. This leaves a balance to the credit of silver in 
the Treasury on August 16, 1893, after allowing the amount es- 
‘timated by the Secretary of the Treasury, of $15,267,993, 

Our ratio is in fair proportion to the stock of gold and silver 
in‘the world. 

WHY SHOULD WE CHANGE FT? 

Such achange would inflict great loss upon the miner and retard 

production. It would bring about more orlesssuffering, and more 
1 still, it would fail to bring to the farmer the relief for 
which he has so long contended and which has been his inspira- 
tion ſor the support he has given the silver cause. I believe the 
Government can sustain the ratio of 16 tol. If not, and the 
eommercial value of the two metals is to fix the ratio, then asa 
matter of common sense and simple justice, place them on an 
equal footing before vou measure the one against the other. 

It matters not what we do, there will be a marked improve- 
ment in the business of the country generally. The supply of 
many lines of manufactured goods is well-nigh exhausted, and 
„manufacturing establishments will, of 8 be compelled 
‘to resume operations. Many have done so within the past ten 
‘days. Those who have intentionally withheld their money for 
the purpose of stifling finance and commerce, are tired of wait- 
dng dor repeal and are putting their money into circulation. 

know the result of criticising capital in any way. Iknowits 
power, and know equally well what I may -expect for fearlessly 
“uttering my sentiments and beliefs. I have uo contest to make 
‘against capital, except when improperly employed, as it has been 
by ‘many in withholding millions from the proper and legitimate 
Pie s of business. ; 

‘Under ordinary circumstances there should be no contest be- 
‘tween labor and capital. Capital is essential to carry on all great 
enterprises; labor is equally as essential. We require capital 
-for the building of railroads and for building and carrying on all 
‘kinds of manufacturing establishments; for moving wheat, cot- 

ton, corn, and all other products to market. We need it and 
recognize its necessity in all business enterprises. We should 
be as just to capital as we are zealous in protecting labor. After 
all, Mr. President, it is the result of labor that develops our great 
resources, and our great enterprises are the result of capital and 
labor combined. 

I WANT TO BE JUST WITH ALL MEN, 

and I do not hesitate to say that it is my candid opinion that no 
such destruction of our industries and commerce, or suffering of 
the laboring classes as now exists was contemplated or thought 
of by capitalists who sought to repeal the Sherman law. They 
probably supposed a temporary embarrassment, such as could be 
controlled would suffice; but the spirit of distrust which they 
‘created got beyond their control, and they were unable to ar- 
rest it. : 

There wassomething much greater than the Sherman law con- 
fronting the owners of manufacturing establishments. 

Was it the Sherman law that caused all this trouble; or was 
it a combination of threatened legislation, (a) contraction of the 
currency, (b) changing the tariff, and (e) reckless borrowing for 
Still more reckless speculation? There must come a day for the 
final balance to be struck in all transactions. When the era of 
speculation reached the day of adjustment, it was found that 
borrowing had been carried to an unwise extent. Interest had 
destroyed profit. The final balance demoralized the property 
speculated in, as well as the borrower. As a result of it all, the 
lender locked up his money to await events. 


Manufacturers can not take the risk of making up more goods 
than they have orders on hand to fill until they are fully advised 


as to what changes will be made in the present tariff law. 


The Sherman act was accepted asa compromise. It was all] 


the friends of silver could obtain when the law wus enacted. 
But as it is the only:strand we have connecting silver with gold 

I will oppose with all the vigor I can command its repeal until 
a bettersubstitute is:given us. 


APPENDIX, 


Prétiminary statement by Marcus E. Jones, a prominent statistician of Salt Lake 
City, to a committee appointed by the governor of Utah, consisting of W.F. 
James, C. W. Bennett, and other citizens, relating to the mining and smelting 
interests and the result of closing the mines to the people and the commerce of 
that Territory. 

Sanur LAKE CITY, July 28, 1898. 

DEAR SIRS: Having been requested by the silver committee, through 7 
to collect and tabulate the Statistics of Utah, I beg leave to submit the 
following preliminary report. It is impossible for me to get all the details 
so as to make a complete report at this time; therefore p you the gen- 
eral results approximately, with thestatement thatthe final results will vary 
but little from those given in this. In a few days I will furnish you witha 
detailed statement of the whole matter. 

The closing of the mines has thrown 12,000 people out of a means ofa 
livelihood in the mining camps, and about 10,000 more have had their busi- 
ness.ruined’by the same thing. The whole Territory has been thrown intoa 
state of complete stagnation by it. 

The Rio Grande Western Ralſroad has 41 per cent of its whole business in 
mining business, and 15 per cent additional is dependent u the mines 
or59 per centin all is due tothe mines. The stoppage of the mines will cut 
off 50 per cent of the men employed on the ra’ „will make it impos- 
sible to earn any interest on its capital, which is now about $15,000,000, and 
will bankrupt the road. 

The Union Pacific in Utah has about 65 per cent of its whole business as 
mining business, and 10 per cent addittional as 5 2 5 thereon, or 75 per 
cent in all. It also employs about 1,000 men, and will have to discharge 50 
cent ot its men. Its capital in Utah is about $15,000,000, which will be unable 
to earn. any interest, and the lines Will become bankrupt. 

3 2 mined in Utah in es ae tons ety bal ene sre value, with 

ver at ounce, over and ve wor’ and smelting e: 
$4600, 000. thema- 


wasabout This, however, does not include wear and tear on the ma- 
chinery, nor any interest on the investment. This amount gives a return 
on the investment in Utah mines of 6 mills on the dollar, with silver at $1 


per ounce and lead at $80 


ber ton. With silver at 70 cents per ounce and lead 
at $60 per ton, it will 


ve practically no return on the investment, just about 
paying expanses. ith silver at $1.30 per ounce and lead at $80 per ton, it 

l give a return of 2.6 per cent on the investment. It is therefore evident 
that oni the richer mines will ever paya fair return on the investment and 
the poorer ones will lose all that is invested in them, with silver at any 
price below #1:15-per ounce. 

Mining property is different from other property in this: that as soon as 
the mines are worked out they are absolutely worthless, the whole capital 
stock is not worth one cent on the dollar, and the buildi and machinery are 
also of no value at all, and are usually left to rot and rust. where they lie. 
Therefore the money invested in the mines must be gotten back from the 
mines while they are producing ore or it will never be recovered. With a 
farm or real estate, or most property, it is far different, for if they payafair 
interest, they can be sold even a hundred years after at the 9 
sometimes many times more than that. It is thesame with a debt; 
cipalis always due and can be recovered. even if it has been payin: 
for fifty years. The product of mes must therefore bo not only a 
est, but alsosuch a part of the princi 
mine. My statistics will show that t 
is the average time that t 


rinter- 
Las is proportioned to the life of the 
average life of our Utah mines, that 
have paid to work, is less than ten years; after 
thatthey are worked outand valueless. Thereforeamine, inorder topayas 
well as other property, must pay back per annum at least 10 per cent of the 
capital in addition to the interest. 

the East 8 percent per annum is considered a fair interest on an invest- 
ment, ordinarily, where the security is safe; but with mines, there is al 
a possibility of their ceasing to pay at any time, and therefore the risk is 
far greater; but with the same interest as that in the East, a mine should 
pay at least i8 cent per annum, to be on apar with other property; but 
as the princi will be reduced annually, the real interest. to earn for the 
whole time would be about 14.4 per cent per annum. Taking the best pay- 
ing mines that Utah ever had, let us see what they have p: on the invest- 
ment. Arailroad company ET PATET to earn a fair percentage on its capi- 
tal stock, and it complains bitterly if legislation is so framed as to prevent 
that from being earned. 

All enterprises are expected to be on the same footing It would therefore 
be proper for me to have put the value of Utah mines at the par value of 
the stock, which would have run the percentage down toone-iifthof what 
Ihave given them above. But I have tigured on the value of the stock in 
the market as the real value of the mines. Tal as the real value of 
the Ontario, by far the greatest mine in Utah, in 1892 the mine was worth 

500,000. In that year ad pee 10.8 per cent on its value, or, after deducting 
10 per cent as the returned capital, it paid less than 1 per cent interest on the 
investment. Since the mine an unusually long life of fifteen years, 
It has in that time about paid up to the present a fair interest on theinvest- 
ment, but it is aut ot the question to say that it will continue to produce in 
the future as it has in the past. 

The Daly mine has paid about 15 per cent 

and has been operated eight years; refore it has not yet secured 
the capital and interest represented in it now. 

e -Eureka mine last year paid 5.7 per cent interest on the cap- 
ital stock figured on its market value: that is to say, it did not pay a fair in- 
terest on the investment, to say nothing of the return of the principal. It 
has been paying four years. 

The other 55 mines of Utah, the Bullion-Beck, Mammoth, Eureka Hill, 
and Gemini, have not paid a fair return on the market value of the stock. 
The great majority of the mines of Utah have not even paid the running ex- 
penses of the mines. to say nothing of interest on the investment or for wear 
and tear of the machinery. With silver at $1.90 per ounce and lead at $ per 
hundred pounds, most of the mines will pay a reasonable return on the in- 
‘vestment, but not 2 return of the capital. As silver is now, they are à total 
loss of $100,000,000. 5 

The gold produced with siiver in Utah during 1892 was 20 = eent of the 
total value of the ores smelted and was a by-product with the silver ores. 
The cost of its production wastherefore nominal. The total product of gold 
in Utah in 1892 was about $604,000, 81 per cent of which was produced from 
the silver ores and would have been lost had not the silver ores been worked. 

I have received returns from about one-third of the mining districts, and 
the following are the facts so far obtained: 

Total claims located sinee the. districts were discovered. 10.03. Of these 
bo have produced ore at some time or other in the past. Percen of mines 
developed to claims filed, .00099. New claims filed in 1892, 507, fof which 


annum figured on the same 
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were relocations of older claims. Of these two have 
These two claims produced 1 


uced ore since, or 
Sree eee tons of ore, or about 
$1,000 w Of the 99 mines that have produced ore, 34 have been worked 


out since they have been discovered, or a percentage of .34. All the mines 
but one so far reported have shut down because of the fall in silver. Out of 
the 99 mines reported, but one of them has produced 100,000 tons of ore since 
it was discovered 
Very truly yours, 
MARCUS E. JONES. 


W. F. James, Judge C. W. BENNETT, and others. 
E Product of the Utah smelters. 


Ounces of silver..-.-.-...- 
Value of gold made 
Tons of co made 
Per cent of lead to ton ot 
6— —— Ee eS 
Per cent ot copper to ton 


GERMANIA SMELTER. 


Tons ot lead made. 


Value of gold made. 
Tons ot copper made 
Per cent o 


Of Or.. 
Ounces of silver to ton 
GEO ie case neues 
Valve of gold to ton of 


HANAUER SMELTER. 


Tons of ore smelted......| 27,439.00 25, 501. 00 
Tons of lead made ....... 6, 465. 00 5, 505. 00 
Ounces of silver made . 903,500.00 | 851,400.00 
Value of gold made 8111, 500,00 | $132, 220.00 
Tons of co made 175. 00 250. 00 
Per cent of lead to ton ot 

. 23.60 21.60 


Value of the products of the smelters in 1892, with carrying prices of silver and 


The results obtained below are calculated from the forego: tables of the 
products of the Utah smelters by taking the actual value of silver, lead, and 
copper in the Salt Lake market. At the head of the tables is given the mar- 
ket po in New York of silver and lead—the Salt Lake price of silver be- 

cents less than the New York price, and the Salt Lake price of lead 
14 cents less than the New York price of lead: 


Value of silver per ounce 
Value of lead per pound q- - 
MINGO SMELTER. 


Silver (19.7 ounces) .. 
Lead yunds) 


Silver 
Lead 
5 22.04 
Lead 7.08 
Gold (84.00) 4.06 
Copper (12.8 pounds) 1,28 
Total value per ton of ore 34. 46 
The avera , $10; railroad 
t, #3; haw tor y 

on, #27 per ton of ore. This a very low estimate of the actual cost. 


the value of the Utah mines I have taken asa 
basis not the capital s „but the market price of the stock for the year, 
Reeth ace of private mines the price at which the mines would be pought 
05 


Value of the product of the n 1891, with varying prices of silver 


Value of silver per ouncgde 20. 70 
MINGO SMELTER. 
Silver (26.19 oun ces) 14. 63 12. 73 
Lead aa unds) .. 4.24 3.18 
Gold (8.48) 3. 48 3.48 
Copper (16 pounds) .....................-. 1.60 | 1.60 
Total value per ton of ore 95 | 20.99 
GERMANIA SMELTER. 

Silver (26.2 ounces) ................-...--- 17.55 
Lead (300 pounds) 4.50 
3.29 

1.98 


18) 
Copper (19.6 pounds) 


E| Nel 
2| 2588 


Total value per ton of ore 


Net value of the 113,095 tons of ore smelted with silver at 70 cents per 
ounce gives no return upon the investment. With silver at 81 it gives a net 
return of 89.25 per ton of ore, or less than 1 per cent on the investment. 


Value of the product of the*Utah 9 > 1890, with varying prices of silver 
a 8 


Value of silver per ouncde 
Value of lead per pound 


MINGO SMELTER. 
Silver (36.1 ounces) 
Gol ei 
Copper (15.2 pounds) 
Total value per ton of ore 
HANAUER SMELTER, 


Silver (24.5 ounces) 
Lead ( 
Gold (#4. 


Total tons smelted, 80,912. Net value per ton, with silver at 70 cents, 84.29, 
or about .004 on the dollar on the investment. Net value of the same with 
silver at $1, $19.08, or 1.5 per cent on the investment. 


Value of the product of the Utah mee da 1839, with varying prices of silver 


Value of silver per ounce..........-..--- 
Value of lead per pound 


MINGO SMELTER. 


GERMANIA SMELTER. 

Silver (24.6 ounces) ...........--.-...-..- 

Lead (324 pounds) 
Gold (35.48) 

Total value per ton of ore 


HANAUER SMELTER, 


Silver (25.3 ounces) 16. 05 
Lead (416 pounds) 6.24 
Gold (55. 61) 5. 61 

Total value per ton of ore 28, 80 


Total tons smelted, 79,359. With silver at 70 cents there is a loss on this 
investment. With silver at 81, the net return is $6.45 per ton, or the interest 
of .005 on the investment. 
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Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I desired yesterday to call at- 
tention to some portion of the speech of the senior Senator 


from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], but there did not seem to be a 
ood opportunity then, as many Senators desired to s 2 
e the floor for that purpose now, but I have not a set speech 
tomake. If anyone is preparos to go on with the discussion of 
the pending measure I shall cheerfully give way. 

Mr. PEFFER rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. I find it necessary for me to be absent during 
the remainder of this day’s session, and I ask that I may be ex- 
cused for the remainder of the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
no objection. 

Mr. President, on the second day of the present session, after 
the receipt of the President’s message, I embraced the oppor- 
tunity to dissent from the claim of the President that the opera- 
tions of the Sherman law had been the efficient cause of the 
then existing depression in our business industries and of the 
disturbances of our finances, and to assert that if there was 
necessity for the repeal of the Sherman act that necessity had 
been brought about by the Democratic press and Democratic 
politicians in e the law and in demanding its repeal, 
and in predicting dire disaster to follow from its continuance, 
made in an effort to secure the repeal of the act during the last 
Republican Administration, so as to relieve the incoming Ad- 
ministration from the difficulties and embarrassments which it 
would encounter in an attempt to carry out the declaration of 
the Democratic party at the national convention at Chicago that 
the act should be repealed. 

I then attributed our business and financial disturbances to the 
threat of hostile legislation to the American protective polic 
contained in the Democratic national platform adopted at Chi- 

o and to the fact that that threat had been made possible of 
being carried into execution by the result of the Presidential 
election. The current of events since the 8th of August has 
confirmed me in the impression that the operations of the so- 
called Sherman act had but little to do with the then depressed 
condition of business. 

I shall take the opportunity, as soon as I can do so without be- 
ing charged with obstructing the pending measure, to under- 
take to hse that our business and financial condition then and 
now is precisely what should have been expected from the suc- 
cess of the Democratic party upon a platform which pledged the 
party to the reversal of the protective system which has pre- 
vailed in this country for the last thirty years, and that our 
present business and financial disasters are of the precise char- 
acter which have always followed in this country the attempt or 


It is so ordered, there being 


the threat to adopt a tariff for revenue only and to abandon the 
protective policy. 
in that speech I also discussed to some extent the origin, the 


use, and the functions of money, our laws for the co nage of 
the two precious metals, the character and the functions of the 
different kinds of our currency, and the disastrous result which 
I supposed would follow the free coinage of silver in this oountr. 
alone without the coöperation of other commercial countries. 
do not care now to repeat what I then said. 

During this discussion so much has been said in denunciation 
of those who believe that the free coinage of silver by the United 
States alone without the concurrence of other commercial na- 
tions is impracticable, that it would drive gold from circulation, 
that it would bring us to a silver standard, that it would make 
the purchasing value of our standard silver dollar the commer- 
cial value of the bullion it contained, that it would contract our 
circulating medium and close our mills, our shops, and our in- 
dustries, and throw labor out of employment and bring general 
bankruptcy and ruin, and so many of the speeches have been 
devo to the question of the desirability of the concurrent 
circulation of both gold and silver, to the delineation of the dis- 
astrous effects which it is supposed would follow the adoption of 
a single gold standard by the great commercial countries of the 
vay, n the prices of commodities and upon the debtor class, 
and so little discussion has been devoted to the practicability of 
free coinage, or to the real or supposed objections in the minds 
of those who oppose it from their standpoint, that I am reluc- 
tantly constrained to ask the indulgence of the Senate again for 
a few moments, in order that I mayattempt to state my own po- 
sition, and I believe the position of Senators who with me oppose 
free coinage, with the hope that I may, if not limit the legiti- 
mate discussion of the pending measure, state some of the propo 
sitions upon which we all agree and call attention to the propo- 
sitions upon which we disagree. 

in the first place, I desire to say there is no ground or justifi- 
cation for the assertion which is made or implied from state- 
ments in this Chamber that the measure before the Senate is a 


sectional measure. If there is a member of this body who would 
be governed in his action opon so important a measure as the 
pending bill, one fraught with such consequences to this coun- 
try and to the world, by sectional influences, he is unworthy ofa 
seat in this Chamber. The prosperity of every part of this 
Union is dependent upon the prosperity of every section, and all 
our industries are so intimately connected that one can not be 
destroyed or injured but all of them suffer. A blow falling upon 
one class of our citizens rebounds upon every other class. 

T undertake to say that there is not a Senator on either side 
of this Chamber who would not be glad to see the mining indus- 
tries of the silver-producing States in the most flourishing con- 
dition, and because we believe that free coin:ge would not help 
the silver-mining industry and would not promote the prosper- 
ity of the mining sections, but would bring dire disaster upon 
every section of the country, I submit that it is not just to assert 
that we are enemies of the silver-producing section. 

I wish to say, further, that I do not believe there is a Senator 
on either side of this Chamber who is not a bimetallist, or who 
is not in favor of the largest possible use of silver as money. 
All of us favor an international agreement for the use of both 
silver and gold, to open the mints of all the great commercial 
countries of the world for the free coinage of silver at a ratioto 
be 5 beers upon, and every administration in this country since 
1873 has favored such an international agreement. 

The Senators who oppose free coinage are not hostile to silver. 
They opposefree coinage because they believe free coinage would 
deprive the United States of one-half of its coin money: that it 
would drive gold from circulation; that it would make silver the 
standard; that it would give us depreciated currency: that it 
would cause the United States to part company with the great 
commercial nations of the world and to take our place alongside 
of China and Mexico and adopt their standard of values and their 
currency systems. 

I undertake to say that there is not a Senator on either side of 
this Chamber who will not admit at least in part what is so 
strenuously contended for by the advocates of free coinage, that 
a single gold standard by the commercial countries of the world 
means the contraction of the currency, the enhancement of the 
value of gold, and the 3 ol the products of human in- 
dustry. We probably disagree as to how far the apparent fall 
of silver since 1873, measured in gold, has been caused by the 
depreciation of silver brought about Ree discontinuance of 
free coinage by the principal commercial countries of Euro 
and the increased product, and how far it has been caused by 
the increased value of gold by reason of its further demand for 
coinage. Most ofus, I apprehend, believe that the truth lies be- 
tween the two extremes of contention, and that gold has ap- 
preciated and silver has depreciated. I think we all agree that 
the prosperity of this country, und of every other commercial 
country in the world, would be promoted by the concurrent use 
of both gold and silver as money. 

Having now stated some of the propositions which I believe 
we agree upon, I call attention to the propositions upon which 
we disagree. Some of us believe, as I have said, that free coin- 

e of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, or I may say at any ratio, 
while the value of silver bullion is fluctuating, is impracticable, 
and that the two metals at such a ratio can not be made to circu- 
late 8 1 I shall not at this time go over the grounds for 
this belief: I have stated them, and they have been stated by 
others over and over on this floor. 

Those Senators who favor free coinage, instead of combating 
the predictions of the evil effects to follow from free coinage, 
seem to content themselves with denouncing those who op 
free coinage, accusing them of ignorance, of being involved in 
a great gold conspiracy, of being controlled by Wall street in 
New York and Lombard street in London. I submit that de- 
nunciation is not argument, and it would be better to discuss 
the practicability of free coinage and the effect of free coi 
upon the prosperity of the country than to indulge in whoiesale 
denunciation. 

I have heard the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
and the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] on this 
floor more than once refer to the historical facts that up to 1834 
gold could not be kept in circulation in this country because a 
ratio of 15 to 1 had been adopted, while France had a ratio of 
153 to 1; and that after 1834 silver could not be kept in circula- 
tion in this country because we had adopted a ratio of 16 tol, 
and had overvalued gold; and that in 1853 in order to keep frac- 
tional coins in circulation it became necessary to decrease the 
amount of silver in those fractional coins and to withdraw the 
right of free coinage. I should like to know if we could not 


secure the concurrent circulation of gold and silver in this coun- 
ey up to 1873, because a portion of the time gold was over- 
valued 3 per cent and a portion of the time it was undervalued 3 
per cent, how it is expected that by free coinage at 16 to 1, un- 
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der valuing gold 45 per cent, we can keep gold and silver in con- 
current circulation? 


The senior Senator from Colorado [Mr, TELLER] yesterday, 
in his remarks, which were both able and eloquent, said: 


felt a moral certainty that we could maintain the parity of those two metals. 


Mr. President, this declaration wonderfully narrows down the 
controversy between us. The Senator from Colorado believes 
that with free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 in the United 
States silver would be immediately increased in value until 16 
ounces of silver would be the equivalent-of an ounce of gold. 
Believing that he is ght in contending for free coinage.of sil- 
wer, if he can benefit the United States, if he can increase the 
value of all our hoard of the silver, if he can benefit all the 
civilized countries of the world by doubling the value.of sil- 
ver, let him pursue the course he is adopting. But when he 
says ‘if I believed there would be a divergence and silver would 

company with gold I would not advocate free coinage,” if 
a justification is needed for those who oppose free coinage he 
gives us justification. If we believe that free coinage would not 
enhance the value of silver, would not bring back the old parity 
of 16 to 1, we are just as much justified in opposing free coin- 
age as the Senator with his belief is in favoring it. We are 
merely acting as he said he would act if he believed as we do, 

Mr. President, I do not believe that with the free coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1 or 20 to 1 or any other ratio we can secure in 
this country the concurrent circulation of gold aud silver, or 
that we can increase the price of silver bullion throughout the 
civilized world. To my mind itis a proposition as unbusiness- 
like and as absurd as it would be to say that the United States 
can make wheat worth $1 a bushel by proposing to pay $1 a 
‘bushel for all the wheat that shall be brought and offered ‘for 
salo. When Senators say to me that under free coinage at 16 to 
1 the price of silver bullion would be increased so that 16 
ounces of silver would be worth an ounce in gold, there is.anend 
to all profitable discussion, so far as I am concerned, because the 

position is opposed to our own experience .and contradicted 

our history, as I have shown. It is opposed to the experience 
of every civilized country; it is opposed to the united and com- 
aon judgment of a great majority of mankind to-day,and in my 
judgment it is absurd. 

If Senators will say to me, We favor free coinage, although 
the result.may be to put us ona silver standard and make the 
silver dollar the measure of value,” then we,get another ques- 
tion which would be pas for discussion, and that ques- 
tion is, whether the d vantages of a single gold standard— 
and there are disadvantages, there is no doubt, or we would 
not be contending for the free coinage of silver by an interna- 
tional agreement—whether the disadvantages of a single gold 
stand: are greater than the disadvantages which must follow 
from adopting a Cepreciated currency and making the silver 
dollar at its bullion value the measure of all the values, chang- 
ing the values of all the property in the country and having 
such a disturbance to our business and financial systems as that 
would cause. 

T have heretofore discussed the probable effects of free coin- 
age, and I should be glad if any member of the Senate who fa- 
vors free coinage under such conditions as I have suggested, 
the bringing of this country to a silver basis,and believes that 
that is preferable to keeping company with the great commercial 
countries of the world and of keeping the gold standard, would 
discuss the legitimate and tho necessary effects and the advisa- 
bility of free coinage under such circumstances. 

Mr. President, the real practical question between us to- day is, 
is free coinage practicable? Are we not confronted by a condi- 
tion that we must submit to on the silver question? Can we ig- 
nore the action.of the great commercial countries of the world 
in regard to silver? We have been attempting under the Bland 
act and the Sherman act to counteract the hostile legislation of 
‘European countries concerning silver and to maintain the price 
of silver bullion, and we have been worsted in the endeavor. 
The, price of silver bullion has continued to fall, and we have lost 
‘instead of making, as was suggested a few moments ago by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHOUP], we have lost $134,000,000 in 
the vain attempt by the depreciation of silver bullion. 

I submit whether it would not be better to discuss the practi- 
cal effect ot free coinage, or if some plan can be suggested by any 
Senator by which the United States can safely the silver 
mining interest and the cause of bimetallism, to suggest that and 
discuss it, instead of pressing free coinage by niece 2 the 
‘honesty of the motives of the Senators who oppose it, and dwell- 
ing upon the evil consequences to follow from the single gold 
sto udard. 


lar? 


Lam anxious to have a suggestion of some practical plan to 


a sire =e 5 aid she caves . pee m. manae talk 
a stop e coinage of silver. e.coinage.o ver 
the Government was virtually stopped by the Shermanlaw, Tho 
law proposed to be repealed now is not a law contemplating the 
coinage of silver; it is a law simply providing for the purchase 
of silver bullion.as a commodity, storing itin the vaults of 
the Treasury. It is evident to everybody, I think, that the time 
must come when that process must be stopped and some other 
legislation be adopted in lieu of the Sherman act. 

‘he Senator from Colorado Apo fo yesterday under- 
took to show that in the Republican natio platform adopted 
at 1 there was a declaration in favor of free coinage, 
and he took Republican Senators to task for not standing up to 
the declaration of the convention. He said that that resolution 
meunt free coinage because he-drew it himself and he knew what 
it meant, and he talked about fraud upon the American people. 
As J read that platform, if any fraud Was practiced it was by the 
author of the resolution, who drew au resolution to mean, as he 
says. one thing, but which was drawn so that the great masses of 
the American people could read it to mean another. ‘The truth 
is thut neither the platform of the Republican party nor of the 
Democratic party means free coinage. The Democratic national 
convention declared: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act ot 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught With possibilities of dangerin the future, 
whichshould make all of its 3 as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use ot both gold and silver as the stand- 


ard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discriminating against either metal, or charge for mintage— 

Now mark— 
but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and 
exchangeable value, or bo adjusted through international agreement, or by 
such safeguards. of logislation as shall insure the maintenance of the er 
ofthe zwo metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times the 
markets, and in the payment of debt. 

We have had a great deal of denunciation in this Chamber of 
the use of the expression ' intrinsic value,” but it is an expres- 
sion thut has come.down for over two hundred years as 
precisely what we attribute to it when we use the term. No 
matier how much criticism can be made of its correctness it has 
come to be a term that has a definite moaning by common use 
anå understanding through the civilized world. 

What do our Democratic friends say? ‘Simply that when they 
coin gold and silver their gold coin and their silver coin must 
possess ‘‘equal intrinsic and egual exchangeable value.” The 
Silver dollar of to-day does not possess.equal intrinsid value with 
the gold dollar. If you would have a dollar equal in intrinsic 
value you must put nearly twice as much silver bullion in a sil- 
ver do to-day as the standard silver dollar contains. 

This declaration can not possibly mean free coinage of silver 
unless we all agree with the Senator from Colorado, that the 
passuge of a free-coinage act would immediately raise the intrin- 
sic yulue, the bullion value of the silver dollar, to the intrinsic 
or bullion value of the gold dollar. Let us look at the Repub- 
lcan platform on that point. I read from it: 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism. and 
the Republican mg demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
o EA es tha ens pucananing ant ant Pa e 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at. all nen 8 ‘ 

Does that bind any member of the Republican party to vote 
fora measure which he believes would cause the silver dollar 
and the gold dollar ‘to part company? Does that bind any Re- 
praon to vote for free coinage, unless he believes, with the 

enator from Colorado, that free coinage wouldat once enhance 
the value of silver bullion until the bullion in the silver dollar 
would be equivalent in value to the gold bullion in the gold dol- 
I deny that either platform does that. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator alow me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the Senator what are the restrictions 
and conditions mentioned in that platform under which there 
can be free coinage ‘‘ by legislation“ in this country? 

Mr. DOLPH. I have stated that I know of no method by 
which gold and silver.can be.concurrently circulated under free 
coinage in this country except by international agreement pro- 
viding for the opening of the mints in the several countries which 
are parties to it for the free coinage of silver at an agreed ratio. 
The effect of that would be to give a certain value to silver by 
irrig Fo additional use for it. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Republican platform say that that can be 
done 5 57 lation? 

Mr. H. It does not say it can be done by legislation. 


It says, substantially, that silver shall only be coined with such 
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restriotions and under such provisions, to be determined by legis- 
lation—L will read it, so that it can be seen exactly what it does 
mean: 

restri su to be determined 
legislation. as will eae 5 2 Gas saris of values of the ys 
metais, 

We might to-day pass a free-coinage law continuing the ratio 
of 16 to raha feelings a provision that the statute should not 

into effect until France, Germany, and other ce tape coun- 
Fios have agreed with this country to open their ts to the 
free coinage of silver at that ratio: 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has not answered my question. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have answered it as far as I care to now. I 
have answered it to my ownsatisfaction. I undertake to say that 
there is not a Senator on either side of the Chamber who is bound 
to. vote for free coinuge on account of the platform of his party. 
Both platformsinsisted, substantially, that the silver dollar under 
free coinage shall be intrinsically worth a gold dollar. 

The Senator from Colorado yesterday made another state- 
ment, which I think I had better read from his speech, in order 
that I may give the Senate precisely his words: 

Mi President, I am a bimetallist; I ama free-co man. Iknow as 
well as [ know anything that there is but one way to use the two metals so 
that each shall do the duty which should be put upon it as a money metal, 
and that is to treat them as absolutely equal before the law. 

I wish our friend would tellme what he means by “ absolutely 
equnl before the law.” There is no natural equality between 
gold and silver, except that an ounce of silver shall be worth an 
ounce of gold. The Senator knows that wherever any other 
ratio has been established, ithas beenestablished by the law, and 
has. varied in different countries, and at different times. Six- 
teen to one is not the natural ratio between the two metals. The 
ratio of 15 to 1 was adopted when our mint was established. It 
is a well-known fact that Mr. Hamilton endeavored to fix as 
the legal ratio the actual commercial ratio between the value of 
gold and silver bullion at that time. That he failed to do so and 
undervalued gold is not remarkable, considering the means of 
information and of communication at that time. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Ishould like to ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator will wait a moment until 
I get through with this statement. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Certainly. : 

Mr. DOLPH. In 1834, when the ratio of 16 to 1 was adopted, 
itis well known that the object was to secure the circulation of 
gold in this country, and that those who favored it were not par- 
ticular as to whether silver circulated or not; but still the effort 
was.to get somewhere near the commercial value, the commer- 
cial 2 between the two metals. Lundertalce to say that there 
is nota great commereial country under the sun that has adopted 
the free coinage of gold and silver, which has not adopted at the 
time, or attempted to adopt at the time, as the legal ratio the 
relative commercial value of the two metals. I will hear the Sen- 
ator from Washington now. 

Mr. SQUIRE. That is the very point on which Iwas aboutto 
ask the Senator a question, whether it isc; fact that there has 
been at any time a ratio adopted between the two metals differ- 
ing from the market ratio which prevailed at the time? 

r. DOLPH. I know of no such case, and while I have not 
examined the matter as muchas the Senator from Colorado, who 
thinks there is, if he should state that there is a case, I shall 
feel like looking up the history of the matter for myself in order 
to determine the accuracy of that statement. 

Lundertake to say that there is nota country on the face of 
the globe which has the free coinage of gold and silver, where 
the standard is not silver, and the silver coins pass as mone: 
only at the commercial value of the bullion they contain; ent 

ertake to say there is not a country under the sun where sil- 
ver circulates by the side of gold, where there are not similar 
provisions to those of our own Government for the redemption 
of silver coin in gold, thus giving the silver coins more value 
than they naturally possess by reason of their being convertible 
into that which has more value than themselves. 

I think, when the Senator talks about placing gold and silver 
upon an equality for mintage, he should bea little more speeific. 
Does the ratio of 16 to 1 place gold and silver upon an equality? 
No, it does not. It takes over 27 ounces of silver to-day to buy 
an ouncefof gold. Does the Senator suppose thatin 1789, [think 
it was, when the ratio of 15 to 1 was adopted, if it had taken 27 
ounces of silver to buy an ounce of gold, the ratio of 15 tol would 
have been adopted? Does the Senator suppose that in 1834, when 
the ratio of 16 to 1 was adopted. if it had required 28 ounces of 
silver to iny an ounce of gold, the ratio of 16 to 1 would have 
been adopted? The Senator shakes his head aud answers in the 
negative. He does not so suppose. Then why talk. about the 
equality of gold and silver by opening the mints of the country. 
to their free coinage at a ratio of 16 to-1? 


T did not intend to talk so long upon this subject, but I wanted 
to call the attention of the Senator from Colorado and of the 
Senate to the way in which this discussion is now being nar- 


rowed down. If I believed with him, that free coinage would 
increase the price of all the silver bullion, silver coin, and old 
silver in the world, so that 16 ounces of silver everywhere would 
buy an ounce of gold, I should go with him for free coinage at16 
to 15 but I do not believe that, and I do not believe that my judg- 
ment can be convinced that that theory is correct, because, as I 
have said, it is contrary to our own experience and contrary to 
the experience of the civilized world. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. IL yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I should like to ask the Senator, since he is 
discussing this question from a philosophical standpoint, whether 
it would be wise to take into consideration the aggregate amount 
of silver and the aggregate amount of gold in the world, and 
the relation of those amounts to each other? For example, I 
have been informed and I have read that the aggregate amount 
of gold in the world on the Ist day of January, 1893, was 11,000 
tons, and that the aggregate amount of silver in the world was 
221,000 tons. If that be true—and it has been stated by one who is 
supposed to be accurate in these matters—that makes the varia- 
tion between these two metals as to the quantity in the world at 
about 1 to 19.09. Lask whether that has a bearing on the ques- 
tion? Whether it is wise I do not know, but the minority repor- 
favoring the ratio of 24 to L may have been based upon some 
such consideration. I should like to have the views of the Sena- 
tor as to whether this had any weight or influence in the deter- 
mination of the question? 

Mr. DOLPH. There has been in this discussion a great deal 
of learning displayed, and a great deal said that is interesting 
upon the question as to whether we can safely attempt free coin- 
age alone, without the concurrence of other nations. I do not 
consider the question as to the amount of gold and silver as of 
any value—— 

Mr. SQUIRE. In the world? 

Mr. DOLPH. In the world or in the United States—in con- 
sidering the question of free coinage. If it be contended that we 
should have free coinage of silver, although the effect would be 
to put us upon a silver standard, ther, as Isaid before, the ques- . 
tion would arise whether there were more disadvantages to 
follow from koopiig in line with the great commercial countries 
of the world and maintaining the gold standard or in adopti 
the silver standard, and the question of the amount of silver an 
gold in the world might be relevant. 

As I said, if I believed with the Senator from Colorado, that 
free coinage would raise the price of silver and restore the old 
parity of lo to ,I would vote with him; but I do not believe that. 
As he says he would not vote for free coinage if there was to be a 
divergence between gold and silver he can not blame me, believ- 
ing as I do, for voting against free coinage. 

The only other question which is left for discussion, if I am 
correct as to what we all agree upon here, is whether we should 
have free coinage if that would bring us to a silver standard. I 
have discussed that question before, and do not care to discuss it 
now. : 

A groat deal is said about gold and silver being the money of 
the Constitution, and the proposition is discussed just.as if the 
Constitution fixed the ratio between gold and silver at 16 to 1. 
There is not a syllable in the Constitution as to the ratio to be 
adopted for coinage purposes between gold and silver. The 
ratio which was adopted between gold and silver for coinage 
purposes in the United States was adopted after the adoption of 
the Constitution, and there is no constitutional ques ion concern- 
ing it. The Constitution has nothing to do with the question of 
ratio, and if it would be a violation of the Constitution to de- 
monetize silver, it would be just as much of a violation of the 
Constitution to demonetize gold, as free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to I would certainly do. 

The Senator from Colorado says that we are trying to destro 
silver and to destroy one-half of the coin money of the Unite 
States and of the world. I retort that those who propose that 
we shall go to a silver basis are trying to destroy our gold cir- 
culation in this country, which constitutes more than one-half 
of our coin money, and that after the repeal of the purchase 
clause of the Sherman act we will have and maintain in circula- 
tion in this country something like $600,000,000 of silver. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, Ishall not detain the Senate 
to-night to answer the Senator from Oregon in detail. The 
Senator begs the whole question. The controversy before the 


Senate is not as to the question of fres- coinage; itis whether 
the United States Government, having adopted the policy of 
using silver as money, shall now abandon it. I do not believe 
that the Senate wishes to sit here to-night for any further dis- 
cussion of this question. I shall take 


occasion the first time I 
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can get the floor to show the Senator that his historical facts are 
entirely unsupported. I shall cite him an instance where by 
legislative 8 the commercial ratio of the world has been 
cae i I think there can be several instances of that kind 
cited. - 

I do not suppose the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
expects us to go any further to-night, because I could not finish 
my reply to the Senator from Oregon for half an hour, at least, 
and it is now practically 5 o'clock. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr, VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After fourteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, September 14, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 13, 1893. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

William H. Stackhouse, of Iowa, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the fourth district of Iowa, to succeed Louis Wein- 
stein, resigned. 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Benjamin F. Alford, of Kentucky, to be surveyor of customs 
for the port of Louisville, in the State of Kentucky, to succeed 
Daniel R. Collier, resigned. 


ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


P. E. Prudhomme, of Louisiana, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of New Orleans, in the State of 
Louisiana, in place of James F. Griffen, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 11, 1893. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF LOUISIANA. 
Charles H. Dickinson, of Plaquemine, La., to be surveyor- 
general of Louisiana. 
‘ INDIAN AGENT. 


Beal Gaither, of Toledo, Oregon, to be agent for the Indians of 
Siletz Agency in Oregon. 

Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate September 13, 1893. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Albert S. Willis, of Kentucky, to be envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary of the United States to the Hawaiian 
Islands. : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, September 13, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
roved. 
0 LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Morse, for ten days, on account of important business. 


INJURY TO CERTAIN LIGHT-HOUSES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, recommending an appro- 
priation to repair the damages done in light-house districts by 
the late cyclones; which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

CASUSE COSTELLO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a communica- 
tion from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs relative to the 

of a bill for the relief of Casuse Costello; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on Claims. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES FOR REPORTS. 


The standing and select committees were called for reports 
under the rules. 

Mr. WISE (from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce). Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask that the Committee on Com- 
merce be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 


(H. R. 142) limiting the operation of certain acts relating to 
constructions over navigable waters, and that the same be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, that order will 
be made. 
There was uo objection. 


PROPOSED ISSUE OF TREASURY NOTES., 


Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
offer a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order at this time. The gentle- 
man can ask unanimous consent to offer a resolution. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It is only in regard to a 

uest for a committee to bring forward a report. 

ve Phe SPEAKER. It is not in order. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Then I ask unanimous 
consent—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to submit a resolution. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I ask that it be read, and 
then ask unanimous consent for its consideration. 

Tag SPEAKER. Buttheobjection will also prevent its being 
read. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It is simply a resolution 
saag a committee to bring in a report on a matter before 

em. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to have a resolution read. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. After which I ask unani- 
mous consent for its consideration. 
8 5 SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the resolution will 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas there seems to be a disposition on the part of the House to ad- 
journ from day to day without doing anything; and 

Whereas the people are daily expecting something to be done for their re- 
Hef: Therefore, beit 

Resolved, That the Committee on B and Currency be requested to 

rt as early as ble a bill introduced by Mr. McLAURIN of South Car- 

olina, to uire the issuing of 8125,000,000 Treasury notes, to be distributed 
for the relief of the people. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I object. : 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I suppose the House will 
object to everything except wasting time. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman is not in order. 


PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
submit a report from the Committee on Printing, and I ask for 
its consideration. I think it is a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman say it is a privileged 
report? J 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I insist it is a privileged 
report, and I ask for its immediate consideration, inasmuch as 
we have no business now pend It is quite an important mat- 
ter, and ought to be settled at the beginning of the session. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

bill (H. R. 2650 vid 
P pe PE of 8 75 N n m Monni en 

Mr. DIN GLEX. Mr. Speaker, is that a privileged report? 

The SPEAKER. That is the point the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is making. > 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is the printing bill, if 
the gentleman will ae me his attention. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thatis all right. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This bill the House 
last session in almost the words reported; and I ask to have it 
considered now, inasmuch as we have no business pending. 

Mr. BURROWS. There ought to be no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is quite long, and composed of man- 
items. The gentleman desires to ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think it is a privileged 


rt. 
r. KILGORE. Ik it is privileged it would not require unan 
imous consent. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair would have to read the bill to 
ascertain whether it is privileged. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
sent to proceed to its consideration. 


Then I ask unanimous con- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of this bill. Is there objec- 
tion? 

; orp KILGORE and Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, I ob- 
ec 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then I make the point of 
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order that it isa privileged bill, and I ask the 8 er to ex- 
amine it with the view of ascertaining whether it is privileged; 


and I want to make a statement. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

The SPEAKER. The question before the House is as to 
whether this bill is privileged. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Does this bill provide that the 
documents placed to my credit shall be distributed by the De- 
partments, or by somebody else, and take the distribution out 
of my hands? : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No ; it provides that 
each member shall distribute his own books, just as he has al- 
ways done. It does not interfere with the rightof each member, 
who desires to do so, to distribute his books. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would call the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to the fact that this bill seems to be 
a bill providing for the public printing and binding and the 
distribution of public documents. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. For the House and Con- 


ess. 
Phe SPEAKER. It does not so state. The only matter of 
rivilege in the rule is printing for the use of the two Houses. 

V k 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I was going to comment 
on that, with the permission of the Chair. 

Mr. KILGORE. The bill is not before the House, is it? 

The SPEAKER. The e from Tennessee calls it up 
as a privileged report, and the question is whether it is a priv- 
ileged report. 

Mr. KILGORE. If it is a privileged one objection would not 
cut it off. 

The SPEAKER. The question is whether it is privileged. 
The Chair will hear the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The language which the 
Speaker has quoted from the rule iscorrect. The rule provides 
that the following named committees shall have leave to report 
at any time on matters herein cited: 

The Committee on Printing, on all matters of printing for the use of the 
House or two Houses. À 

Now, Mr. 5 this bill is intended to control the public 

rinting. Other matters sd in the bill, but they are inci- 
ental. The object of the bill is to control the public printing. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is not one of the most important objects of 
the bill to distribute a great number of documents which have 
accumulated? 

Mr. e of Tennessee. That is one of the objects 
of the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE, Is not that the most important object of the 
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ill? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is important to get out 
the documents; but the great point in the bill is economy in the 
expenditures for printing, as it would save over $200,000 for pub- 
lic printing. Thatis the principal object of this bill. It does 
not interfere with the present mode of the distribution of docu- 
ments. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is not the purpose of it to organize a bu- 
reau 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all. 

Mr. KILGORE. Through which these documents are to be 
distributed! 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all; that is no part 
of its object, but it abolishes two bureaus. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] to the fact that the only ques- 
tion in order is whether this report, having been objected to, 
is privileged. 

r. KILGORE. I understand that, Mr. Speaker, but we have 
to Bec of that by what the bill contains. 
he SPEAKER. The Chair is to judge of that question. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, I wish the Chair to rule upon it. 

pind RICHARDSON. This bill passed the last House unani- 
mously. 

Mr. REED. Ought not the bill to be read for the information 
of the House? 

The SPEAKER. If desired it can be read. Most of the older 
members are familiar with the bill. It provides generally for 
the public printing. Its provisions are not confined to printing 
for the two Houses. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I hope my friend from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
GORE] will not object. Let us take up the bill and consider it, 
and if it is not right let us make it right. 

Mr. KILGORE, I understood the gentleman to say that the 


bill passed the House unanimously in the last Congress. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes; unanimously, without a division, 
after it had been discussed for several days. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, Mr. Speaker, I think I must object for 
the present. Let it go over. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] on the question of the privileged 
character of the report, if he desires to be heard. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I was trying to mike myself heard on 
that subject, Mr. Speaker, to this extent: The provision of the 
rule is that reports from the Committee on Printing relating to 
printing for the House or for the two Houses of Congress are 
privileged. Now, this bill, in its leading and main object, is de- 
signed to provide for the printing of Congress. There are other 
matters incidental to the printing that are included in the bill; 
but the fact that other matters incidental to the public printin 
are inclided ought not to take away from the bill its rivileg' 
character, when its main object is to deal with the public print- 
mg for Congress. 

ut, Mr. Speaker, reports on other matters besides printing 
are privileged, Any matter that affects the business of the 
House or the integrity of its procee s is privileged. Now, 
this bill is intended to affect and regulate the distribution of 
books and documents for the members of Congress, and I think 
it is privileged under any fair construction of the rule. I hope 
my friend from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] will withdraw his objec- 
tion. Let us take up this bill and get rid of this vast quantit 
of books and documents now.on hand in the basement of th 
Capitol and in the other archives of the Government, amount- 
ing, it is said, to seven or eight hundred thousand volumes. 

Mr. KILGORE. How are those books to be distributed? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They are to be distributed 
upon lists furnished by members of the House and of the Senate. 

Mr. KILGORE. Who is to distribute them? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The clerk appointed for 
that purpose, 

Mr. KILGORE. And he is to be appointed under this bill? 

‘Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Under the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would it not take half a dozen or even a 
hundred clerks to do that business? Does not the gentleman 
think that this House ought to have time and opportunity to look 
into this measure a little? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Very well. Let us take 
it up and consider it and amend it and make it right if it is not 
right. But it passed the House in its present shape last Con- 


88. 

Mr. KILGORE. But you spring it on the House now when 
nobody is prepared to go into an examination of its provisions. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not intend to move 
the previous question on the bill. Let us debate and amend it, 
and put it in proper shape. 

Mr. KILG a. I would not be willin, 19 5 withdraw my ob- 
jection at this time, Mr. Speaker. I th the bill ought to 
go over. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sist on its being privileged. I think we are entitled to have it 
considered now. 

Mr. KILGORE. I will say to the gentleman that I would be 
willing to have a day set in the near future when the matter 
could be taken up. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can not consent to that. 
If we once get up the bill in relation to the Federal election 
law and the report of the Ways and Means Committee we shall 
never reach this bill again. 

The SPEAKER. Whilst the Chair has not read with care all 
the provisions of the bill called up by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], he has looked at it sufficiently to see 
that it deals not only with the question of printing for either 
House or for both Houses of Congress, but also with the printing 
for the various Departments of the Government. It regulates 
leaves of absence from the Printing Office, and the number of 
documents to be printed for the various departments, and gen- 
erally it may be said that it proposes to revise the laws on the 
whole subject of paos printing, not only for the two Houses of 
Congressbutfor all the Departments of the Government, There- 
fore, although a part of this bill might be held to be privileged, 
a very large part, and the Chair thinks not an incidental part, 
is not privileged under the rules. 

It was held in the Fiftieth Congress that, as a gonaral rule, 
the insertion of matter not privileged in a proposition otherwise 
privileged destroys the privileged character of the report, and 
therefore it seems to the Chair that under the rule of the House 
this measure is not privileged. The provision of the rule is that 
reports as to matters of printing for the use of either House, or 
of both Houses, shall be privileged, so that the House may have 
an opportunity at any time to consider and pass upon them; but 


yo 
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this bill the Chair understands to cover much broader ground, 


and to revise the whole printing system. The Chair therefore 
must hold that it is not 5 under the rule. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then, Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a parliamentary inquiry, The bill is now on the Calendar, 
having been reported, and I will ask the Chair whether it is in 
order to move to take it up and consider it. 

The SPEAKER. It has not yet been referred. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iask to have it referred 
to the House Calendar, and then I shall move that we proceed 


to consider it. 

The SPEAKER. This goes to the Union Calendar. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It does not make any ap- 
propriation. 

The SPEAKER. It involves charges upon the Treasury. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have no objection to the 
bill going to the Union Calendar if the Chair thinks that is the 
proper reference. The bill, however, does not make any appro- 


priation. i 
The SPEAKER. Clause 3 of Rule XXIII, provides that 
All motions or 


or autho: ations y made, or releasing 
any liability to the United States for money or property, shall be first con- 
sidered in a of the Whole. 


The Chair thinks this bill, under the rule just read, should go 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union; and it 
will be so referred. 


HEIRS OF P. S. SCHUYLER, DECEASED. 


Mr. GEAR. I ask leave to introduce for reference a bill for 
the relief of the heirs of P. S. Schuyler, deceased. I desire that 
this bill be referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The SPEAKER. This is a private bill, and should be intro- 
duced and referred through the box. 

Mr. GEAR. I bring the matter to the attention of the Chair 
because, when this was introduced in a former Congress, it 
was in the first place referred to the Committee on Claims; it 
then came back and was referred, by order of the House, to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions—the reference which I now ask 
may be made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will observe that under the 
first clause of Rule XXII it is provided that Members having 
petitions or memorials or bills of a private nature to present may 
deliver them to the Clerk, indorsing their names and the refer- 
ence or disposition to be made thereof.” Bills thus introduced 
are refo as indicated by the member introducing them, sub- 
ject to correction if there should be an See reference. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] has marked upon this bill the 
reference he desires, and it will be referred in accordance with 
that indication. 


ADDITIONAL CLERKS IN HEALTH DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEARD. I ask unanimous consent to make a report from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. When the commit- 
tee was called in its regular order there had not been time to 


re the report. 
a There be no objection, 
Mr. HEARD reported back favorably from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia the bill (S. 721) to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to appoint two additional 


clerks. 

Mr. HEARD. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of this bill. I do this in accordance with the re- 
quest of the Commissioners, whoact in this matter upon thesug- 
gestion of the board of health. Before the request for unani- 
mous consent is submitted I ask that the bill and report be read. 

Mr. SAYERS. Do I understand the gentleman to say there is 
a report accompanying this bill? 

Mr. HEARD. There is; and I have asked that it be read in 
connection with the bill. 

The bill and accompanying report were read. 

Mr. HEARD. At the 5 of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations [Mr. SAYERS], who desires to look 
into this bill, I withdraw my application for unanimous consent, 
and will allow the matter to lie over until to-morrow morning, 
when I will ask the House to consider it. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


BUSINESS OF COMMERCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. WISE, b 
resolution; whic 
Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
authorized to have printed and bound for its use any papers or documents 


was read, considered, and adopted: 


unanimous consent, submitted the following | Caminetti, 


relating to subjects referred to or inves! ted by said committee 
during the iù Congress, and to sit during sessions of the House 


either asa or subcommi 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
communicated the following to the House: 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
September 12, 


The Postmaster-General haying reported, in compliance with the act of 
February 16, 1889, entitled An act to authorize and provide for the 1 
tion ot useless papers in the executive departments,“ an accumulation ot 
old papers not needed or useful in the transaction of the current business 
of the Post-Office Department and of no permanent value or historical in- 
terest, the Vice-President, in pursuance of the 3 of said act, ap- 
pointed on the part of the Senate Mr. VILAS and Mr. MCMILLAN members 
of the joint committee to examine and report upon the same. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The committees will now be called under 
what is known as the second morning hour. 

The call was gone through with, no business being presented. 

PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Inow move to proceed to 
the consideration of what is known as the preinan bill—the bill 
(H. R. 2650) providing for the public printing and binding, and 
the distribution of publie documents—and ask, if there be no 
objection, that it be considered in the House. 

e SP The bill can only be reached by moving that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole, unless 
there should be unanimons consent to consider it in the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent 
od 3 bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. ThenI move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of considering the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. I make oe poine of order that the Speaker 
aie not entertain a motion to take up this bill out of its regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, as the Chair understands, is that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering bus- 
iness on the Union Calendar. According to the rules, after the 
disposition of unfinished business (of which there is none), that 
motion is in order. This is in fact the only bill on the Union 
Calendar. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then, I take it, the gentleman's motion is in 


order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the 
purpose of considering bills on the Union Calendar. 

The question being taken, there were, on a division (called 
for by Mr. KILGORE)—ayes 84, noes 15. 

Mr. KILGORE. A quorum has not voted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that no quorum has voted, The Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask for the yeas and 


nays. ` 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 161, nays 26, 
not voting 166; as follows: 


YEAS—161. 
Adams, Clancy, Gresham, Marvin, N. Y. 
Aldrich, Clark, Mo. Hall, Mo. McCall, 
Allen, Clarke, Ala. Hartman, McCiéary, Minn 
Apsley, McCreary, Ky. 
Arnold, Coffeen, Hayes, McCulloch, 
Babcock, Cogswell, McDearmon, 
Bailey, Cona, Hepburn, McDowell, 
Baker, Kans. Coombs, McEttrick, 
— — Cooper, Fla. Hiti McGann, 
Bartholdt, Cousins, Hooker, Miss. McKaig, 
Cox, Hu McRae, 
Bell, Tex Crawford, Hulick, Mercer, 
Black, Ga. Curtis, Kans. Hunter, M 
Black, DL Dalzell, Hutcheson, Money, 
lair, Daniels, Johnson, N. Dak. Morgan, 
tner, Davey, Johnson, Ohio M ` 
n. Davis. Joy. Mutchler, 
Bowers, Cal. De Forest, Kem, Neill, 
Kiefer, Northway, 
8 K Dinsmore, Kyle, Pages 
reckinridge, Ky. Dockery, Lacey, ‘atterson, 
Broderick, Dolliver, Latimer, Payne, 
Brookshire, Doolittle, Lawson, Pence, 
Brosius, Durborow, Lester, Pendleton, Tex. 
Burrows, Erdman, Livingston, Phili 
Byn Everett, A n Pigot 
Cadmus, addox, Price, 
Can: Cal. Gear s Mall Red 
non, * ory, 
th, Geissenhainer, Marsh, Ri 
Goldzier, Marshall, Richardson, Mich. 
Causey, Grady, Martin, Ind. 


1893. 
Robbins, Stone, W. A. illiams, Miss. 
Robe Strait, Van Voorhis, Ohio Wilson, Ohio 
Russell, Ga. 8 anger, Wilson, Wash. 
Sayers, Talbert, S. C. Warner, Wilson, W. Va. 
Settle, Taibott, Md. Washingt ‘ise, 
Shaw, Tarsney,. Wheeler, Ala. Woomer. 
Simpson, ‘Tate, Wheeler, 
Smith, ‘Tawney, Whiting, 
Stallings, Thomas, Williams, III. 
NAYS% 
Abbot Fithian, Stockdale, 
92 Campbell, Gear, Stone, Ky. 
Baker, N. H. Covert, Haines, Tracey, 
Berry, Lane, Tucker, 
Branch, De Armond, Paynter, 
Bretz, Edmunds, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Brickner, English. Ryan, 
NOT VOTING—166. 
Aitken. Enloe Ji Reilly, 
8 Kilgore, Reyb 
Alepon fire eet s 
Baldwin, — 5 3 — Pn. 
Bartlett, Fletcher, Lefever, Russell, Conn. 
Belden, Forman, Lilly, Schermerhorn, 
Bell. Colo. 3 tom, Scranton, 
Beltzhoover, rt le, Snell. 
gham, Gillet, N. Y. Lockwood, Sherman, 
Blanchard. Gillett, Mass. d. Sibiey, 
Bland, Loudenslager, S 
Boutelle, German, Lucas, Sipe, 
Bower, N. C. Grah Magner, Snodgrass, 
Breck ge, Ark. Grosvenor, ` Somers, 
Brown, Grout, 0 a Sperry, 
Bryan, Hager, McDannold, Springer, 
Burnes, Hainer, McKeighan, Stephenson, 
Cabaniss, Hall, Minn. McLaurin, te 
Caldwell, Hammond. McM Stone, C. W. 
III. Hare, monte x —.— 
hart, Harmer, lejo rong, 
Snicnering, Harris, yer, Sweet, 
Childs, Harter, Milliken, Taylor, Ind. 
Cobb, Ala. Hat Montgomery, Taylor, Tenn. 
Cobb, Mo. Heiner, foon, z 
Cockran, oes ga Morse, : a 
pton, erson, Iowa i 
—— Ind Henderson, N. C. Newlands, Van. Voorhis, N. Y. 
Cooper, Tex. Hendrix. ates, Wadsworth, 
Cooper, Wis. Hermann, O'Ferrall, Walker, 
Grain.” por 9. Nen Pa, = Weadotk 
Hilborn, ‘Ne a. eadock, 
1 5 — N 5 98 Wells. 
rtis, N. Y. Hooker, ever, 
8 Hopkins, III Pearson, White, 
Donovan, Hopkins, Pa. rkins, Wolverton, 
Draper, Houk, Ohio Pickler, Woodard, 
Dunn, Houk, Tenn. Wright, Mass. 
Dunphy, Hull, Powers, 
Ellis, Ky. L 
Ellis. Oregon Johnson, Ind. Ray, 
So the motion was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

Mr. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. PASCHAL with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. Harc with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. O’)FERRALL with Mr. SCRANTON. 

Mr. BRYAN with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Frrcou with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. Loup. ; 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. Lock woop with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 

Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. _ 

Mr. MAGNER with Mr. CHICKERING. 

Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. Hare with Mr. MORSE, 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina with Mr. CANNON of 
Ilinois. 

Mr. SHELL with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 

Mr. DUNPEY with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. MCDONALD with Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. 

Mr. Houk of Ohio with Mr. LILLY. 

Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 

Mr. BARWIG with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr, CADMUS with Mr. STORER. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. REILLY with Mr. BURN. 

Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. POST. 

Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. DRAPER (for ten days). 

For this day: : 

Mr. ONEI of Massachusetts with Mr. CoGSWELL. 

Mr. JONES with Mr. Hroxs. 

Mr. CRAIN with Mr. AVERY. 

Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. AITKEN. 
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Mr. LAYTON with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 

Mr. KRIBES with Mr. WRIGHT? of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WASHINGTON with Mr. HOUK of Tennessee. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. WEADOCK with Mr. HEINER. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
wae House on the state of the Union, Mr. DOCKERY in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of business on the Union Calendar, and the 
Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill v tor 
C O TRG 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I now ask 
consent that this bill be read by paragraphs for amendment and 
debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, before consent is given I 
think it would be very desirable that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee should give a brief summary of the bill which is before 
the House, in order that we may see what changes it makes from 
the present law and what recommendations the committee have 
formulated in their bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. And changes of any character which may 
have been made in the law. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I did not intend, Mr. 
Chairman, to take any of the time of the House in the general 
debate upon this measure. When this bill was repo in the 
last Congress, and was then before the House for consideration, 
Idid spend some time in an effort to explain and to discuss thor- 
oughly its provisions. But, inasmuch as it seams to be the de- 
sire of some gentlemen that I shall make a statement as to the 
objects, purposes, and of the bill now before us, I will un- 
dertake as briefly as possible to do so. 

In the first place, it may be said that while this bill is appar- 
ently very voluminous, and is a very important measure, yet 
gentlemen will find as we progress with its various provisions 
under the five-minute rule that in very many instances the pro- 
visions of the bill are literal copies of the Revised Statutes which 
are now in force. But I may be pardoned for saying, after hav- 
ing given long service on the Committee on Printing, that I 
always find myself exceedingly embarrassed when I undertake 
to ascertain what the law is in regard to the public printing on 
any subject. Itis in a very chaotic state. ere is no code ac- 
cessible. There is no way by which you can get, in a condensed 
form, the laws governing the public printing; but, on the con- 
trary, you will find them scattered throughout the Revised Stat- 
utes in laws extending back forty or fifty years, or perhaps 
longer. This bill summarizes all of these laws and places them 
in compact form. All of the sections of the Revised Statutes 
which relate to the Government printing and binding are em- 
braced in this bill. 

That, Mr. Chairman, Iassume, is very desirable. Ifevery other 
section of the bill should be e from it, and we could 
simply secure a compilatien of the Revised Statutes as they now 
stand on the general subject of the Government printing, it 
would be a valuable measure in itself. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield for a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will yield for interrup- 
22 cheerfully and willingly if they are in line of the argument 

am pursuing, 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The question I desire to ask 
is in that line. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ve 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. This bill was discussed in the 
last term of at considerable length, and I wish to ask 
the eae now if the sections that were stricken out when 
the bill was then under consideration have been put back in itin 


1 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I cannot state as to all of 
them. Some of the provisions have been put back which I think 
were embodied in the provisions stricken out in the bill which 
the gentleman refers to. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is not in the line I am now discussing. 
When we come to consider the sections of the bill under the five- 
minute rule then I will explain fully the point to which the 
gentleman alludes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If my colleague will permit me a mo- 
ment 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I have procured a copy of the bill as it was 
amended in the last Congress, and find sections 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, and 73, that were stricken out of the bill in the 


well, 
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last Congress, are reinserted in this, with this change: that in- 
stead of the sident appointing the superintendent of docu- 
ments, as was provided in that bill; the authority is conferred 
now upon the Committee on Printing. But the powersconferred 
on the superintendent of documents remain the same so far as I 
am able to determine. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman is sub- 
stantiallycorrect. It begins with section 62. Now, that is sixty- 
two sections ahead of us, and when we get to that section we will 
discuss it, and undertake to pass upon the question whether that 
section and the succeeding sections relating to that subject ought 
to remain in the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. In line with the statement that is just being 
made I understand the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] to say that all the lawon thesubjectof the public print- 
ing will included in this measure, if it shall be enacted. Is 

t 807 

Mr. RICHARDSONof Tennessee. I think so. If we have left 
out anything we will put it in, if the gentleman will call atten- 
tion toit. I think it is all there. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not know as to that. Now, one reason 
given by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] for 
the passage of this bill is that the law will then all be con- 
densed into one act, whereas at present it is scattered through 
the Revised Statutes from beginning to end. Now, is it not a 
fact that all the law upon the subject of the public printing is 
printed in the Revised Statutes and the Supplements to the Re- 
vised Statutes under the proper heading of the Public Printing? 
Is it not all compiled under the proper heading in those books? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. KILGORE. Just as much so as it would be in this act? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is not the case; but 
the gentleman will find provisions governing the printing in 
appropriation bills. He will find them in other general acts not 
relating exclusively to printing; and they do not all appear con- 
secutively in any one place in the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. KL RE. The object of the revision of the statutes was 
to put under the proper headings all legislation relating to any 
particular subject. 

Mr. RICHARDSONof Tennessee. That may be; but the gen- 
tleman will find that I am correct in my statements. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for one moment? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I do not desire to interrupt my colleague at all, but 
I desire to call his attention to the second section of the bill: 


The Joint Committee on Printing shall have power to adopt such meas- 
ures as may be deemed necessary to remedy any neglect or delay in the ex- 
ecution of the public printing; and the committee shall have power— 


And so forth. 

Now, what are we to understand by that? What kind of 

wer is that conferred upon the committee? How much power 

oes it give to the committee and where is the limit to it? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, It is copied literally from 
the Revised Statutes, section 3757, passed in 1852. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But that is not the law now, is it? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Itis. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I mean the Joirt Committee on Printing 
do not exercise any authority under that statute, do they? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They do absolutely, and 
have been doing it since 1852. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What is the extent of their authority? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Whatever this section 
confers upon them. This section is copied literally from the 
statutes passed at that time, with the exception of a mere verbal 
change. 

Mr. GOX. The point I am trying to get at is the extent and 
limitation of that authority, and what it means. What does the 
gentleman consider it to mean? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, it gives the com- 
mittee power to remedy any neglector delay in the public print- 
ing, if there is any trouble. Iam not prepared to say how the 
delay might occur, but anything that might occur. It seems 
that in 1852 Congress conferred upon the joint committee the 

wer to remedy any delay, and to expedite the public printing. 

t is about all there is in it. T have been on the joint com- 
mittee six years, and I have never been called upon to hasten 
the public printing in any way under that section, and I do not 
think that it amounts to very much. j 

Mr. COX. Well, it amounts to putting this discretion entirely 
in the hands of the committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That may be, but we have 
never been called upon toexercise it. The Public Printer does 
it, and does it to the satisfaction of Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have a very erroneous idea 
about this bill. If they will read it they will find that in other 
cases, just as in this case, we have simply copied the Revised 


Statutes in nearly every instance except where we make reduc- 
tions in the public printing. 

Now, there are other features of the bill, the discussion of 
which I do not care to enter into, unless some gentleman wants 
to direct my attention to some particular point. The bill is so 
voluminous that I could talk about it all day, but I will simply 
say that this bill has been prepared with very great care. For 
the information of gentlemen who are not informed upon the sub- 
ject, let me say that the bill is the result of the efforts made by 
the Senate committee and the House committee, acting undera 
concurrent resolution passed in the Fifty-first Congress. 

This joint committee met in this city on the 13th of April, 
1591, if I am not mistaken as to the date, and we sat for two or 
three months every day, frequently all day, from 10 o'clock in 
the morning until 5 o’clock in the afternoon. We went into 
every Department and bureau of the Government in this city 
where printing was done. We called before us more than forty 
witnesses, nearly all of them employés of Congress and persons 
engaged in the public printing. o communicated with each 
of the Cabinet officers and all the heads of the bureaus of the 
Government, and their statements are all collected and pub- 
lished for the information of Congress in this pamphlet which I 
hold in my hand, the report of the joint committee. As I say, 
we spent two or three months, every day, in hearing proof upon 
this question of public printing, endeavoring, if we could, to find 
some piano where we could cut off some of the expenses of print- 
ing. The whole object we had in view was to reduce the amount 
of public printing done by the Government. 

Now, we do not claim perfection in this bill, but it is the very 
best bill the joint committee could present. It may contain 
many errors; if so, when the sections are reached as we progress 
in the consideration of the bill, no man will be found more will- 
ing than I to have the proper correction made. 

r. TAYLOR of Indiana. I would like to ask the gentleman 
with reference to section 17. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will 

let me get through with my statement and then I will take that 


up. 
n of Indiana. It applies to the preceding sections 
as well. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, then I will hear 


you. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. It is provided by section 17 that 
the duties devolving upon the Joint Committee on Printing 
shall be exercised by the committee then in existence. Bien- 
nially there is no committee of the House, as I understand, from 
the 4th of March until the following December. That virtually 

laces the exercise of that authority in the Committee on Print- 
ing of the Senate, whose duty it is by the preceding sections to 
supply all the stationery and materials — 5 by the House. 
r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, now, I will refer to 
that, inasmuch as the gentleman invites me. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Is not that the truth? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The section which the 
gentleman speaks of was put in there to the end that provision 
might be made for advertisements for supplies for all the 
printing of theGovernment. Those advertisements are to ap- 
pear in papers in the different leading cities of the Union for 
proposals, under the direction of the Public Printer, for all the 
supplies and materials used in the Government Printing Office. 
These contracts are let the latter part of January of each year. 
In the latter part of February or Ist of March the contractors 
must begin to furnish materials. 

Now, during the month of December évery other year there 
is no Committee on Printing of the House. The object of this 
provision was to allow the Committee of the Senate, which is in 
existence during the month of December, to send out these ad- 
vertisements asking for proposals to furnish materials, and by 
the time the answers come in, or by the Ist of January, the Com- 
mittee on Printing of the House isappointed and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing acts upon the Pil apex No other power 
will probably be exercised by the Senate committee except to 
send out these advertisements. My friend seems to think that 
during the vacation, from the 4th of March to December, that 
committee will dosomething. They are not here during that 
time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. This section gives them full power. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It does; but they are not 
here during that time. This enables the Senate committee 
pairs the month of December to inaugurate steps to procure 
supplies for the Government Printing Office; but inasmuch as 
some of my friends have said to me thatit looks as if it was giv- 
ing a little more authority to the Senate committee than to the 
House, and for that reason there is objection to it, I give notice 
that when that section is reached I shall move to strike it out. 
This section was objected to in the last Congress because it mag- 
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nified the powers of the Senate Committee on Printing and was 
in derogation of the powers of the House committee. I know 
that the Senate committee do not want any extraordinary power 
of that kind, and will not insist upon it. This provision was in- 
serted with the full knowledge and approval of the House com- 
mittee. 

I know the Senate committee will not object to striking this 

rovision out. Iwill move to strike it out, in order that both 
ouses may be equal in that respect. That will relieve us of 
that difficulty. 

I was going on to state that the first seventeen sections were a 
compilation of the duties of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
Then the sections from 18 to 44 of the bill relate to the duties of 
the Public Printer. ; 

I repeat again that ae to that point in the bill bie ict aon 
is copied almost literally from the Revised Statutes. ere are 
a number of verbal changes, such as the changing of the title of 
the Public Printer, who was first called the ‘‘ Congressional 
Printer.” His title now is the Public Printer, and we have at- 
tempted in making this compilation to have it conform to the 
present situation rather than the situation when these old sec- 
tions were adopted. Fromsection 44 to 54 will be found the pro- 
visions relative to the employés of the Printing Office, and in 
this instance they are copied almost literally from the Revised 
Statutes. Section 55 and following sections deal with the print- 
ing for Congress. The question of printing for the various 
Executive Departments is treated of, beginning with section 77. 

After that wecome to deal with the distribution of documents. 
There is no evil in this Government which it seems to me cries 
so loudly for a remedy as this matter of the distributionof docu- 
ments—— 

Mr. KILGORE. Before the gentleman goes to that I would 
like to call his attention to a matter relating to some of the sec- 
tions which he is passing over. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What is the gentleman’s 

int? 

2 KILGORE. Does not this bill give authority to any pri- 
vate individual to go to the Government Printing Office and 
contract for the printing of public documents for private use? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. To what section does the 
gentleman refer? 

Mr. KILGORE. Ido not remember the section. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The bill does not change 
the existing law in that respect. 

Mr. KILGORE, But does it not give to a private individual, 
an outsider, an opportunity to anticipate the printing of a pub- 
lic document, ant thereby get a supply of such documents for 
private use which otherwise he would have to get from some 
other printing establishment? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If the gentleman will look 
to the provision of the bill he will see it requires that persons 
desiring such publications shall give notice to the Public Printer 
before the document goes to prons, The effect of that require- 
ment is thatthe ‘‘ outsider” the gentleman mentions never knows 
what is going to be printed un 
can not get his order in in time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. The part of the bill to which the 
gentleman from Texas refers is section 53, on page 18 of the 
printed bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No; that relates to the sile 
of stereotype and electrotype plates. The gentleman from Texas 
will find that there is no trouble about the matter to which he 
calls attention, because if he will read the reports of the Public 
Printer he will find that in very few cases does he report such 
sales to private individuals, 

Mr. KILGORE. But under the provisions of this billa private 
individual would have the right to go to the Public Printer and 
order any public document for his own use by paying the cost 
and 10 per cent in addition. 

Mr. DINGLEY. He can simply get extra copies. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; he can get extra copies of a public docu- 
ment for private use. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
bill to which the gentleman refers: 

SEO. 43. The Public Printer shall furnish to all applicants giving notice 
before the matter is put to press not exceeding two hundred and fifty to any 
one applicant, copies of bills, reports, and documents, said rp brag a pay- 
ing in advance the costof such 8 with 10 per cent added: Provided, 
That the printing of such work for private parties shall not interfere with 
the 8 tor the Government. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, that is the section. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well,sir; thatis substan- 
tially the present law as found in the Supplement to the Revised 
Statutes, Volume I, second edition, page 311, except that this 
bill limits the amount that may be printed for any one person, 
and also provides that work for private parties shall not inter- 
fere with the printing for the Government. And the insertion 


it goes to press, and therefore 


Here is the section of the 
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of that last provision shows the care which the joint commit- 
tee have exercised in the preparation of this bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand, but it puts the Government in 
competition with private printing establishments. 


Mr RICHARDSON of 

Mr. KILGORE. It gives the Government Printing Office the 
right to do such printing for private parties at a less cost than 
they can 8 it done at private establishments. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It simply gives a citizen a 
right to have 250 extra copies of a public document printed if he 
gives his order in time and pays for it before the document goes 
to press. 4 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Tennessee to section 53 of this bill, which 
provides that: 

Seo. 53. The Public Printer may sell to any person or persons additional 
or duplicate stereotype or electrotype plates from which any Government 
publication was printed, at a price not to exceed the cost of the metal and 
making to the Government and 10 per cent added. 

Now, will not that allow the Public Printer, at his pleasure, to 
sell to any publisher the plates of scientific works, or such other 
works as may be most desirable, at cost with 10 per cent in addi- 
tion, thus giving to such persons a very marked advantage, and 
making it entirely possible for the Public Printer to show such 
3 to any of the publishers of this country as he miy se- 

ect? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, that is a 
new section, but the committee found that it had been formerly 
the practice for many years to sell the stereot plates as pro- 
vided in this section, and they thought that the continuance of 
that practice would aid the circulation of knowledge without 
any detriment to the public service or any extra cost to the Gov- 
ernment. The Government gets the cost of the plates, and ifa 
publication is valuable this provision simply enables the public to 
get the benefitof it Ley The Government has no copyright 
on these books, and if the literature is valuable it ought to be 
disseminated as cheaply as possible among the people. Still, if 
it is the opinion of the House that some restriction should be 
placed upon this power of the Public Printer, of course the sec- 
tion is open to amendment when we reach it. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee whether that 5 gives an advantage to any one 
publisher over any other? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all. 
buying- thio plates can not copyright the work, 
publisher who chooses can do what he has done. 

Mr. HEPBURN. But it opens the door to an arrangement 
between the Public Printer and some favorite publisher, thus 
giving such P a very great advantage. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Could not any other printer 
or publisher go the next day and buy a set of the same plates? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes; if the Public Printer saw fit to sell 
them to him. But after he had sold the plates of a valuable 
8 work to one publisher he might not be disposed to do 
that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, we may amend this 
So as to provide, if you please, that the Public Printer shall not 
do that thing; we may put some limitation on his power in that 
respect. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, I had reached the question of the distri- 
bution of documents. I have already said that if there is any 
crying evil in this Government to-day it is that of the faulty dis- 
tribution of public documents. It has been proved before the 
joint committee that there are seven or eight hundred thousand 
volumes of documents, many of them valuable, in the vaults of 
this Capitol and in the other storehouses of this Government, 
that are going to waste, rotting, decaying with mold. They do 
not belong to you, nor to me, nor to any member of Congress. 
They do not belong to the quota of members. Some gentlemen 
here have an idea that this bill is intended to interfere with the 
quotas of members, but such is not the case. This will not in- 
terfere with the distribution by any gentleman of his own docu- 
ments in hisown way. It merely provides for the resurrection 
of this vast number of documents and provides for their distribu- 
tion among the people. 

If the witnesses who have testified before the committee are cor- 
rect in their testimony, each member of this House, if this bill 
panos in its present form, will immediately get from 1,200 to 

„500 copiesof these books, subject to his order, to be distributed 
upon lists furnished by him. 

Mr. KILGORE. Do I understand the gentleman to say there 
are now in the yaults of the Capitol about 800, O00 documents that 
are in a condition of orphanage—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, if you can apply that 
term to books. 

Mr. KILGORE. These documents are like orphans, standing 


ennessee. I think not. 


Any publisher 
=al any other 


. ments and books. 
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to nobody’s credit; the number mentioned does not include, for 
instance, books to my credit? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It does not. 

Mr. KILGORE. And one of the purposes of this bill is to 
get rid of those documents? ; 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This bill does that. 

Mr. KILGORE. It provides the manner in which they shall 
be distributed. Now the gentleman says, as I understand, that 
when this bill becomes a law a great many of these books will 
be distributed to members of Congress; that each member will 
acquire about 1,500 documents in addition to those he already 
has. Was I corect in understanding that to be the gentle- 
man’s statement? 

Mr. KICAAKDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the bill provide that these documents 
shall be distributed to members of Congress? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. In the reading of the bill I did not catch that 
as its purport. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They are tobe distributed 
in part to ns acancies in libraries—— 

Mr. KILGORE. In what ratio are they to be distributed to 
members of the House and Senators? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
uted now. 

Mr. KILGORE. Under the provisions of this bill will notSen- 
ators get a larger proportion of these books than members of the 
Ho 


use 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ithinknot. Senatorsand 
Representatives will receive their usual proportion. According 
to our ordinary practice, when 1,000 copies of any document are 
apportioned to the Senate, the House always receives 2,000. 

. KILGORE. That does not put us on a parity with the 
Senate by a great deal. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee.’ Then we can change that 
ik it bə thought advisable when we reach that section. But dur- 
ing the oh obs Ihave served here with the gentleman I haye never 
observed that he has poe to ehange this proportion in any 
of the measures which have been submitted for printing docu- 
The distribution has been made for years past 
on this basis. Besides, the Senators send their documents into 
the districts of Re tatives. The Senators from Texas, for 
instance, send their documents, I suppose, into colleague’s 
district. They do not send to persons outside of the State. If 
a Senator receives more than his proportion the constituents of 
Representatives receive the surplus. 

Mr. KILGORE, But that gives the Senator an additional op- 
portunity to electioneer; that is the purpose of this distribution 
of books, you know. I ought to have my share of the plunder. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I have not had an opportunity to 
read this bill over as carefully as I would wish, and I ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee for information whether these docu- 
ments are to be distributed on a requisition from the member or 
to be distributed directly by him? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The bill provides that if 
the member desires to distribute his books himself he can do so, 
just as he now does. If there is in the bill any language which 
would lead any gentleman to believe that any clerk may distrib- 
ute these books in a way that the member does not desire, I will 
readily assent to an amendment, when we reach the proper 

lace, providing that each member shall distribute his own 
8 Our object is to give each member control of his own 
documents. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. What provision, if any, is there 
in this bill for an equitable distribution of these surplus docu- 
ments among members? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. By referring to page 29 of 
the bill the gentleman will find that these documents are to be 
distributed by this clerk, if the member desires it, as follows: 


First, to public and school Hbrarles for the purpose of completing broken 


There may be a few libraries which want books for this pur- 
pose; and this bill provides for meeting that want. . 


Second, to public and school libraries that have not been supplied with any 
portion of such sets; and, third, to other parties, which persons and libraries 
Shall be named to him by Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Con- 
gress. 


Just as they are distrib- 


In this way each member controls the distribution of his own 
documents. If he wishes, he may have them sent to his com- 
mittee room, to his residence, or wherever else he pleases, and 
can then have them sent out under his frank; or if he wishes 
them distributed by the clerk whom this bill authorizes to doso, 
he suny furnishes franks to the clerk who distributes the doc- 
uments, keeping a list of the persons to whom they are sent. 

The bill does not interfere at all with any member’s distribu- 


tion of his documents. Ifany member thinks that it does, orif 
any 1 is inclined to vote against this bill upon the idea 
that it in any way interferes with his distribution of his docu- 
ments, I want any such gentleman to rise now, and I will try to 
disabuse his mind of that impression. — 

Mr. KILGORE. Now, I am accepting the invitation. 

I understand that when this distribution is made under the 
provisions of this bill and under the direction of this superin- 
tendent of documents, after he is appointed by the joint com- 
mittee, that if I want tosend documents I must prepare a list 
and send that to him first. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. My friend from Texas 
must not get confused about this matter. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, that is just exactly what I want to 
avoid. I want to get light on the matter. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The distribution we are 
now discussing is that of the surplus documents in the basement 
of the Capitol, etc., and does not relate at all to your quota of 
public documents. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, I mean books assigned to me here- 
after. I be here ten years, you know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RIC. ON of Tennessee. This applies to the dis- 
tribution of this mass of documents which haye accumulated in 
the basement of the Capitol. It does not apply to your quotaat 
all. That is distributed just as you please. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does not my quota of books, those in the base- 
ment and all others, have to be distributed through the super- 
intendent? 
à ae RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all, unless you or- 

erit. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, under the operation of this bill I think 


Ho would. 
r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, no. 
ht on it. 


is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, let us have 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is exactly what I 
want you to have. I want that 1 settled beyond contro- 
versy, if anything can be settled. This bill expressly says that 
they shall not be distributed by the superincendent of documents 
unless you want him to do so. I refer the gentleman to section 
63, which expressly provides that distribution is only made when 
a member himself so desires. Language can not be plainer. 

Mr. COFFEEN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. COFFEEN. I find, first, provision made here that these 
documents are to be distributed to complete broken sets of in- 
onpa publications in public and school libraries—page 29 of 

e bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Les, sir. 

Mr. COFFEEN, And, second, it provides for the distribution 
to public and school libraries of complete sets, and, third, the 
remainder seem to then to the Congressmen, Delegates, and 
Senators. Now, I wish for information on this point. The gentle- 
man will remember that in some of the States school libraries 
are provided for largely, while in other portions of the country, 
or in other Congressional districts, we do not have such organi- 
zations, and therefore we will uot by any means secure our just 
proportion, as compared with those localities where there are 
many of these institutions. My question, therefore, through 
the Chairman of the House, to the gentleman from Tennessee, 
is whether it would not be far better that every Congressman 
shall take the responsibility of distributing the books belonging 
to his district himself, in just and equal quantity with every 
other Congressman, and let him distribute them to the libraries 
or such other institutions or individuals as he may see proper? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is entirely right. 
This bill does not interfere with that; but the libraries referred 
to there, the 8 will remember, are those Which the 
Congressman designates to the superintendent of documents, 
that we have now in the Interior Department. If the gentleman 
has not availed himself of that . he can go to the De- 
partment and make the distribution to the libraries in his dis- 
trict as now provided by law. 

The object of this provision, Mr. Chairman, is simply to carry 
out the law or idea that the documents shall ba supplied to des- 
ignated depositories or to public libraries in those cases which 
the bill specifies. It is supposed that it will take but a few to 
supply sets in these various libraries, and then the remainder, 
whatever the number may be, will be distributed by the mem- 
bers themselves. Our idea was togive preference to the libra- 
ries. Butif gentlemen prefer to distribute these books themselves 
Iam perfectly willing to strike that provision out of the bill and 
let the documents go to the members themselves for distribution. 
But the committee thought the most pace way was to let 
the public libraries have them in preference whereever there 
are public libraries. 


The gentleman 
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Mr. COFFEEN. That is just the point. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But that does not apply 
to your ordinary quota at all, but only to this surplus of books. 

Mr. COFFEEN. But the point is, it seems to me, if I un- 
panana it, that the quota is to be made up by a division after 

e public libraries are first supplied—even those who have no 
fractions of sets, but entirely new ones. Then, it seems that 

hereas in some localities we have two hundred or three hun- 
Bred public libraries, which will have to be supplied with these 

blications as insta district which has o rhaps a half- 
ozen, that the distribution on that basis woul entirely un- 
fair. Idesire, if we can reach it 8 action here, 
that the quota or assignment shall made first to the Con- 
man responsible for their distribution, and then let the 
division be made afterward. ? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am not prepared to state 
that the gentleman is not right. So far as I am concerned, I 
have no objection to such an amendment. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is correct. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will not object for my- 
self. It is merely incidental to the work of distribution. 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Tennessee to section 62, on page 24, and in 
connection with that I have an amendment which I would sug- 
gest be added at the proper time in the following words: 
ene, That each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall be noti- 


in writing, once every sixty days, of the number and character of pee 
to egate 


cations on hand and such Senator, Representative, or De 


for use and distribution. 

1 desire to call the attention of the gentleman from Tennessee 
to the importance of this provision. I think it will provide for 
the distribution more readily of the documents and will be in 
every respect a convenience. ; 3 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I notify 
the gentleman that I shall not object to that amendment when 
we reach that section; but the gentleman can get that informa- 
tion hourly or daily now by simply asking the Doorkeeper what 
is to his credit. 

Mr. MERCER. I know that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This amendment will make 
it obligatory upon the Doorkeeper to furnish the information 
whether any gentleman asks it or not. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
have referred to this distribution 

Mr. WANGER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. WANGER. Is there any provision for fixing the ratio 
between members of the Senate and members of this House of 

e documents referred to in section 70 of this bill? Iunderstand 

at that refers entirely to surplus publications. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, altogether. 

Mr. WANGER. Publications which are not nowa part of the 
quota of any Senator or Representative? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. WANGER. Is there anything in the bill which shows 


what p rtion of those documents shall be subject to the or- 
der of a Senator, and what part subject to the order of a Repre- 
sentative? 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The ony rovision on that 
point is thatit says an equal allowance sh 2 made to each 
member of Congress. When we get to that, if the gentleman 
desires to offer an amendment stating how many shall go to Sen- 
ators and how many to Members of the House, there will be no 
objection to it. 

r. WANGER. It seems to me it ought to be fixed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will not object to it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come back to the subject of the distri- 
bution of documents. That is one of the most important mat- 
ters that we have to deal with. If the documents that we print, 
and for which the Government pays money, are not judiciously 
distributed or properly distribu they might just as well not 
be printed, and the money expended therefor is wasted. 

ow, this bill is in the direction of a better distribution of the 
publicdocuments. It provides, as gentlemen will see, for aclerk 
to the Joint Committee on Printing to make that distribution 
where members desire it only. I want to emphasize that, be- 
cause gentlemen keep saying, You are going to take our books 
away from us.” Unless the member desires the clerk to make 
that distribution, or to send the documents out, the clerk will 
never touch one of your books, and can not do it under this law, 
and is note ted to do it; and if you want your documents dis- 
tributed methodically and orderly, you can furnish him a list, 
= he will distribute them according to your list, under your 
rank, just as your own clerk does now. But, I say, if you donot 
want that done, then it need not be done, and will not be done. 


You can distribute them in the old way just as you are now do- 
ing. Itis left optional with the member. 

e gentlemen object because this clerkship is created. I 
will tell you what the bill does. It does create this clerkship, 
but it consolidates the two document rooms of this House. R 
gets rid of one document room. 

We have a Clerk's document room and a Doorkeeper's docu- 
ment room; and I venture to say if I were to ask some of thè 
members who sit around me here, who are oldest in the service, 
to tell me the distinction between those two document rooms, 
and what they get from the Clerk’s document room and what 
ey get from the Doorkeeper’s document room, they could not 
tell. 


Isee my friend from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] laughing. I will 
not put him on the stand, but I venture to say he can not tell to- 
day what documents he gets through the Clerk’s document room 
and what he gets through the Doorkeeper's document room. 

Why maintain two document rooms? The committee thought 
that it was in the interest of economy to consolidate those two 
rooms, and they put both of them under the Doorkeeper. The 
one now under the Doorkeeper distributes ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths, I may say, of all the documents. Now, why not give 
the Doorkeeper the additional one-hundredth and lish this 
extra document room? The chief work of the Clerk's document 
room is to handle the reserve.“ I take it you all know what 
the reserve! means in the sense in which I now use the word. 

Mr. KILGORE. I have heard a good deal about it as applied 
to banks, but I don’t know anything about it as applied to the 
document rooms. [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. My friend has been talk- 
ing about the financial question until his mind is confused, and 
he thinks we are considering the question of a bank reserve. 
But the reserve I am talking about is a word which, as used 
here, has a technical meaning, and if there is any gentleman 
who does not understand it I will explain what itis. The re- 
serve consists of these.calf-bound books sent to members of Con- 
gress here and at their homes whether they want them or not, 
and comprise one bound copy of every Government publication. 
Now, in addition to that, every member has the right, during 
his term, to have one copy of every publication of the Govern- 
ment bound on his order; but whether you want them or not 
these reserve copies are sent to you, and consist of one bound 
copy of all these Government publications. 

r. KILGORE. Does that constitute our reserve?“ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is the reserve.“ 
That is handled by this Clerk's document room. By this bill 
we abolish the reserve.“ It ap from the sworn testimony 
of the foreman of the bindery and the foreman of printing, the 
men who do the printing and the binding of this reserve, it will 
save this Government $30,000 each Congress. Now, who wants 
this reserve? Ask the old members who have been get it 
for five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years, and they will tell you they 
are stored away in old boxes; and some gentlemen have told me 
they kept them in the lofts of stables. ey get bag after bag 
after going home and have them stored away. Many members 
complain that they have nowhere to store them. Many of the 
books are utterly worthless, but they come to you with all the 

8 that tax bills are presented. 
r. WILSON of Washington. May J ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. DoI understand your state- 
ment to be that the documents that are now forwarded to mem- 
bers by the Clerk's document room are to be discontinued by the 
provisions of this bill? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. By this bill they are dis- 
continued, but under this bill any gentleman has the right to 
have bound in good style any Government publication printed 
a tia Government Printing Office. You can get all you want 
of them. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Then where is the economy? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Gentlemen can have, just 
suċh of them bound as they want, but the economy consists in 
not requiring one to take all that are printed. 

Mr. BRETZ. Is it not this way, that instead of ha all 
boning, you may make your selection andhave bound just such as 
suit you? > 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. rh Gentlemen are 
allowed to exercise their discretion. The bill does not take 


away the right to have bound such as you desire and order 
und 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. Have you ever heard of any- 
one using the documents forwarded them by the Clerk’s docu- 
ment room? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No: I do not know of any- 
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body that ever used them. You can have bound, as I have said 


one copy of every one of these publications if you wish. All 
you have to do is to make a request and have it done; but after 
you do that, the publications are duplicated in fine binding and 
sent to you months and months after you go to your homes. 

Mr. RE. Do I understand you to say that members 
entitled to any Government publication can get a copy bound, 
and in addition get these other copies through the Clerk’s docu- 
ment room? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. When a gen- 
tleman wishes it, he can have a copy bound and in this way he 
gets all he wishes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Are they not valuable publications which 
we insist un distributing in our districts? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Some of them are valu- 
able; some of them are utterly without value. 

Mr. KILGORE. Are they not valuable for libraries in a town 
where a member may live, and do not they generally get into 
the libraries in that way? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. You get your copy bound 
in this costly binding, which is supposed to be for your individ- 
ual use. You get your quota of 5, 10, 15, 20, or 100, as the case 
may be, of the Kigerent publications. For illustration, the reg- 
ular Agricultural Report is one of the reserve. When you get 
your thousand copies in the cloth binding under the ordinary 
appropriations for printing and distributing that report, you 
send them out. Months after, or possibly as much asa year 
after—because they are a year behind with this reserve after 
you have had your copy bound during the session, if you wish it— 
after you have distributed your thousand copies of the Agricul- 
tural Report, which is always a year behind, we go through the 
faree of having bound in this costly binding another copy, which 
is sent to us. 

Mr. KILGORE, Is not that binding a library binding, su- 
perior to an ordinary binding? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No; it is not half so good. 
It is this binding which I hold in my hand, calf binding, while 

ou can have them bound in Russia or morocco for your library. 

n other words, you get a much better binding upon your own 
requisition, and you have no need for this reserve. ow, what 
necessity is there, what propriety is there,in continuing the 
Clerk’s document room when the chief work of that room is 
what I have described? There is other work there, of course. 
I do not pretend to say that that is all; there is where you go to 
get your pine boxes to send flowers home; but if this bill passes 
and that Clerk’s room is abolished you cau get your boxes just 
as well from the Doorkeeper's document room. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Does not this Clerk’s document 
room also have the custody of bills? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes; but so does the Door- 
keeper’s document room; and why not have the whole of that 
business done in that document room? In the Senato they have 
but one document room, and they take care of as many bills there 
as we do. When we do away with this part of the work of the 
Clerk's document room, we do away with 90 per cent of the whole, 
and it seems to me that there is no occasion to keep up this ex- 
tra document room, 

Mr. PICKLER. Does this bill change in any way the work- 
ing of the document room out here where we get our bills—the 
Doorkeeper’s document room? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Notatall. Itsimply puts 
that whole business into the Doorkeeper’s document room. It 
does not even change the character of the business of the Clerk's 
document room, but simply puts the same work under the Door- 
keeper instead of under the Clerk. Let me add, Mr. Chairman, 
that the committee were unanimous that this provision of the 
bill should not take effect until after the close of this Congress. 
Employés have been brought here and have been assigned todut; 
in the Olerk’s document room, and there is a great deal of wor 
there that ought to be wound up before any change is made, and 
therefore the committee thought it was but fair and right to let 
this section of the bill take effect only at the close of the present 
Congress. 

As printed in the bill this provision is to take effect at close of 
the ‘' Fifty-second ” Congress; but that is a mistake, and I will 
ask to have it changed when we reach that point. It is always 
difficult to inaugurate any reform where it interferes with pa- 
tronage. For that reason, and also because the committee 

lieved it was only just and fair to gentlemen who had left their 
homes and come hare to accept positions of that kind, that they 
should hold them until the close of the present Congress. That 
is one of the reforms proposed by this bill, a eng Se $80,000 in 
this one matter of discontinuing the reserve. is is a light 


saving, however, compared with the aggregate of reforms and 
ions provided for by the bill. 


reduet I shall be glad to point out 


the others item by item as we discuss the bill by paragraphs, if 
gentlemen desire me to do so. 

There is one other poas to which I wish to call attention, 
This bill abolishes a bureau. During the last Congress my 
very good friend the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. OLMAN] 
objected to the bill, because he said it was going to establish 
anew bureau. It authorizes the Joint Committee on Printing 
to select a clerk to make this distribution of documents. I am 

rfectly willing that any other committee shall select him 
if it is thought proper. Somebody seemed to fear that the Joint 
Committee on Printing was seeking to engross some patronage 
in this way; but I am perfectly willing, and the committee is 
willing, that this clerk shall be select by the Speaker of the 


House and the Vice-President. The committee did think, how- 


ever, that he ought to be a servantof Congress. Now, I repeat 
while the bill provides for the appointment of this clerk, it 
abolishes the Bureau of Documents in the Interior Department. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr.Chairman, ifthe gentleman from Tennessee 
will pordon me a suggestion. I understand thatthe printing of 
this bill has just been completed, and it seems to me that we 
would make hetter progress ìn its consideration if every member 
were furnished with a copy of the bill and thefurther 8 5 — 
of it postponed until to-morrow. As far as I have examined it, I 
may be in favor of this bill; but I can tell better after I have had 
an opportunity to examine the whole of it carefully. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
has been printed. The same billsubstantially was passed by the 
last House. It is now in print, andeach coat Ab van get u copy, 
and I hope that every member will get a copy and examine it, 
The committee have also made a very full report, which I had 
the honor to prepare, covering about twenty printed pages, ex- 
pinning the provisions of the bill in detail, and it might be well 
or gentlemen to examine that report in connection with the 
bill. Furthermore, I wish to call attention of the gentleman 
who has just spoken to the fact that as soon as the general de- 
bate is concluded the bill will be taken up by paragraphs, and 
will be open to discussion and amendment. 

Now, to go back to the point on which I was speaking, the re- 
forms contained in this bill, one of the most important of them, 
I repeat, is the abolition of this bureau in the Interior Depart- 
ment. Why should the Interior Department have a bureau of 
documents for general distribution any more than the other De- 
p2rtments of the Government? As a matter of fact, each one of 
the eight Executive Departments has a bureau of documents in 
it now. The object of this bill is to bring together and focalize, 
as nearly as possible, this matter of the distribution of docu- 
ments, so that the work may be done methodically. The com- 
mittee learned by testimony of witnesses that one man had 
secured 40 copies of one publication of Congress. Now, that 
would be impossible if the provisions of this bill were enacted 
into law. I will not go into details now on that point, but if nec- 
essary I will do so when we reich that part of the bill. 

At present there are four ways in which documents may be 
lawfully distributed to the same person. Your Senator, for in- 
stance, receiving the same documents that you do, may send a 
copy to the same person to whom you send a copy. The Sena- 
tor and the Representative would not know that they were 
sending the same documents to the same person. In addition to 
that, the Department under whose direction the document is 
printed has authority to distribute it and may send a copy to 
the person who receives copies also from the Senator and hep 
resentative. In addition to this the superintendent of docu- 
ments in the Interior Department, whose bureau by this bill we 
propose to abolish, may send a fourth copy of the same docu- 
ment to the person who has already received copies from the 
Senator, from the Representitive, and from the Department. 

Mr. KILGORE. If it is possible under the present law for a 
person thus to receive copies of the same document from four 
different sources, will this bill cure that evil? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It will, most certainly, if 
gentlemen here consent to allow their documents to be dis- 
tributed through this clerk. If the distribution goes on in the 
same manner as heretofore, the same evil may, of course, con- 
tinue. But that is not the greatest evil which is possible under 
the existing system. I have referred to the cise where one man 
procured 40 copies of the same document. That document was 
the special report on diseases of the horse. The cost of that 
publication was originally about $1 a copy. Later, as a larger 
number was printed by the Government, the cost was reduced 
to about 60 or 65 cents n copy. Yet this individual, by writing 
to Senators, to Members, and to the yarious other persons who 
had the right to distribute these documents, suecesded in pro- 
curing 40 copies of this book —suffleient to set up a little book 


store. 
Mr. SMITH of Illinois, I have not yet had time to read this 
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h, and I would like to ask the gentlemen whether it 
t all documents, except bills and reports, shall be 
tributed by and through this bureau of distribution? < 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It does not. It leaves to 
each member absolutely the power to distribute his own books. 
Mr. SMITH of Illinois. The gentleman has not understood 
the purport of my querian. Under the present system we are 
entitled to receive documents from various Departments and bu- 
reaus. Now, I wish to know whether, if this bill be passed, we 
shall hereafter receive these documents from a single source, in- 
stead of getting them from the various Departments? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can not understand the 
gentleman's question. I do not know what he means by saying 
that we are entitled to receive documents from various Depart- 
ments and bureaus. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. There are various documents from 
the Agricultural Department, from the Treasury Department, 
from the War Department, etc., to which members are entitled 
and which do not come tous through the House folding room. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. There is no distribution 
of books from those Departments through members of Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Certainly there is; we get them every 


day. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. You get them by asking 
for them, but there is no voluntary distribution of documents by 
any Department of the Government through members of Con- 
gress. They have a method of distribution of their own. 

Here the mer fell.] 

r. KILGORE. Lask unanimous consent that the time of the 
entleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] be extended until 
e gets through. 

here was no objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to make an inquiry based upon the 
statement of the gentleman from Tennessee, that under the ge 
ent system one person may procure 40 copies of a single docu- 
ment. If under this bill documents are s left subject to the 
control of members‘of Congress, will that evil be cured? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If each member decides 
to distribute his own books it would not be cured. It is to be 
hoped, however, that in the course of time gentlemen will see 
that the method of distribution contemplated by this bill is bet- 
ter than the present system, and will voluntarily allow their 
documents to be distributed in this way. 

Mr. KILGORE. I believe the gentleman says that the fact of 
one man receiving 40 copies of a certain document from as many 
different members of Congress has been established by proof? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not exactly see how that could occur. 
If a man living outside of my district appien to me for a docu- 
ment, I do not send it to him, but refer to his own Repre- 
sentative. According to my experience, an abuse of that kind 
would occur very rarely. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ifmy friend had any Sena- 
torial aspirations he might send them into other districts. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, I have not got them. peg iar 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not know as to t, 
but as some other gentlemen have 

Mr. KILGORE. That is not in my reserve. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. My friend on the left here 
says that all of you have them. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am an exception. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But at any rate this is 
something to which the remedy ought to be applied. If it has ex- 
isted once it may exist again and needs a cure. 

Now, we abolish that bureau in the Interior Department. We 
pou that all the work done there, at any rate, shall be done 

y this clerk, and thus we bring the distribution of the docu- 
ments instead of by a bureau in the Interior Department imme- 
diately under the members themselves through an officer of this 
House and the other branch of Congress. e think that ought 
to bs the mode of distribution rather than by an officer in the 
Interior Department, and we therefore abolish that bureau and 

ut a clerk in his place to do the same duties under the imme- 
Aiate direction of the two Houses of Congress. 

I might, sir, if it would not tire the members present, refer 
in detail to the economies of the bill in the way of reduction in 
printing, but I will not undertake to do that now, although I 
may have occasion to refer to it when we proceed with the con- 
sideration by sections. I will simply state in passing that there 
are very large reductions in the number of documents ordered 
to be prin The bill relates only to the annual publications 
of the Government. I want to emphasize that, because some 


bill th 
1 t 


gentlemen who have not had long experience here have sought 


to know if I would consent to an amendment in reference to 


special publications. 

I do not think that special publications ought to enter into the 
bill, which provides alone for the annual publications of the 
Government. We are ete fans! to make in this way perma- 
nent provision for the publication of documents that are required 
to be published every year by the Government. Special publi- 
cations will be e from time to time as exigencies 585 
require. But in the annual publications the committee thin 
that there have been reductions, if the bill is adopted, which 
will amount to from sixty to seventy-five thousand dollars a 

ear. There is no way of estimating exactly how much it will 

but very heavy reductions have been made and it will not 
vary much from that. 
r. KILGORE. Will the gentleman allow me again? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. Now, you say you abolish this distributing 
bureau in the Interior Department? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. And in some of the other Departments, and 
you transfer the work to a clerk here, and that you save all of 
the expense of that bureau? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not all of the expense. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, you abolish that place anyhow, and 
you claim that the bill saves money. 

4 Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In the amount of printing 
one. 

Mı. KILGORE. Well, yo transfer the work that is done now 
to the superintendent of documents, and you provide that he 
shall distribute them. Now, will you not have to transfer to him 
the force to do the work just the same as the Department has 
now, and will it be in the long run a saving or expense? Will 
there be any or even a little saving on the whole if this bill goes 


into execution? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman is partially 
right as to that. I have not argued that there would be any 
saving in expense in that respect, because it will be necessary 
that there shall be a sufficient force of clerks to make the dis- 
tribution, something like that now in the Interior Department, 
which corpa or force will be necessary to do the work under the 
officer of the House and the Senate, or whoever may be put in 
charge. But there will be method and system, and it will get 
rid of that bureau. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is that to be abolished at once? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. As soon as the official is 
appointed here and enters on the duties of his 2 

r. PICKLER. The superintendent in the Interior Depart- 
ment has the distribution of the Census Reports. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, all documents will 
hon come under the clerk to be appointed by the joint com- 

ttee. 

Mr: PICKLER. And their distribution then would go to this 
man? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes; he will be superin- 
tendent, instead of the superintendent in the Interior Depart- 


ment. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee a question for my own information. Does the 
joint committee of the Senate and House have a clerk? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. But there isaclerk to the 
Senate Committee? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 
oat McCREARY of Kentucky. And for the House Commit- 

e? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr, McCREARY of Kentucky. But the joint committee have 
none? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. . No; the joint committee 
provides for an index clerk who prepares the index for the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. He is selected by the Joint Committee 
on Printing and has been doing this work for many years, the 
same man. He prepares the semimonthly index and the gen- 
eral index at the close of the session. 

; Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. There is no change in the 
aw? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
law on that subject. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. In the existing law. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
have taken about all the time I care to take. There are other 
good features in this bill. I think if gentlemen will read it they 
will find there is nothing objectionable in it; nothing which can 
not be cured, at any rate, as we go along, by such amendments 
as gentlemen offer, who are friendly to the bill. 


There is no change in the 
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As to myself, I have no pride of 
a great deal of time and a great d 
this bill. As I said in the 


inionaboutit. Ihavespent 
of thought and labor upon 
we are utterly without 
method or system now; and while I have shown large savings in 
the public money, and can show larger ones as we p , there 
is another saving that can not be measured by mere dollars and 
cents, and that is in the method of disposing of Government pub- 
lications as provided for in this bill. I eve it will save from 
$150,000 to $200,000 in money at the very lowest estimate. 

i McCREARY of Kentucky. I was just about to ask that 

uest ion. 
g Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Notless than $150,000 to 
$200,000; and in addition to that it will save a great deal of time 
and work, by the method and system which it provides for. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Does it reduce the number of 
clerks in an N ` 

Mr. RICHA SON of Tennessee. No, it does not, except in 
the abolishment of the bureau in the Interior Department. It 
does not abolish any other. It consolidates the two document 
rooms; but I take it the same empioyés will be required under 
the Doorkeeper to do tho work as are required under the Clerk? 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him an- 
other question? - 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] was the chairman of the Committee on Printing of the 
House in the last Congress, and was on this joint committee of 
the House and Senate during the Fifty-second Congress, and ad- 
vocated the obnoxious clause, I believe, which carried the bill 
down in the last Co . Is that true? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, I did not advocate 
any ‘‘ obnoxious” clause. 

. KILGORE. Well, youadvocated the features of the bill 
which made the House vote it down. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think the House had a 
mistaken idea about the bill in the last Congress, which I have 
endeavored to remove in this one. 

Mr. KILGORE. I will put it in thisway: The gentleman ad- 
vocated those features of the bill which were en out of it 
when the bill as by the Senate came back to the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Some of them I advo- 
cated; some of them I favored taking out myself. 

Mr. KILGORE. Now, if this bill goes through the House in 
its present form would not the Senate be apt to insist upon those 
same c again, and would not the gentleman from Tennes- 
ed 5 willing to concur in them , and 
would he not consent conference to put them on? en the 
conference report would be a privileged report and would have 
the right of way, and so the obnoxious things which went out of 
the bill in the last Congress would be apt to get into the bill in 
conference? Is not that the danger to be apprehended if we 
furnish a foundation for such ac by voting in favor of this 
measure? No doubt there are many good things in the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman's question 
is so long that I do not see how I can answer it in one answer. 

Mr. RE. Take all the time you want. Your time is 


unlimited. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I willnotundertake torush 
this bill through with anything in it that gentlemen seriously 
object to, and if the majority of the House t there are pro- 
visions in the bill which ought not to remain in it, it is in their 
power to strike them out. can not the bill. I have no 
power to pass the bill unless the majority favor it, and favor each 
provision of it as we go along; and I will say, further, that I will 
not consent to anything in conference which [ consider obnoxious, 


if I am on the conference committee having charge of it. Ido 
not desire to discuss the bill any further, unless some gentleman 
desires to ask me something. 

Mr. HULICK. If the gentleman will allow me, on last Mon- 


there was a resolution introduced by my colleague, the gen- 
. — from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], 8 for the distribu. 
tion of documents that were ordered to be printed last February, 
to be distributed by the members of the House who came in at 
this extra session, and who are now present, Does this bill S 
vide for a contingency like that, when an extra session is called, 
and for the distribution of documents that should go to the mem- 
bers who come in at that extra session? Does it provide what 
was intended to be accomplished by that resolution? I think it 
should provide for the distribution of documents during an extra 


The other day we had to introduce a resolution to provide for 
emergency. Now, does this bill provide for that? In sec- 
tion 88 I observe that it gives certain rights to members until 
the first Monday in December following the termination of their 
term of office. When an extra session is called, as in this case 


- and there are publications being issued, does this bill provide 


for the distribution of such documents by the new members 
rather than by the old members, whose rights would otherwise 
continue over until the first Monday in December? 3 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This bill does not deal with 
that question. If the gentleman desires he can offer an amend- 
ment at the proper place, and we will then discuss it. This bill 
will not interfere with the resolution which we passed the other 


day. 

Before I conclude I want to add one other word. Iwant to say 
that one of the leading provisions of this bill to which I ask the 
attention of the gentlemanfrom Texas [Mr. KILGORE], if he will 
give it, one of the chief reforms, is the limitation which we 
aera to put upon the departmental printing of this Govern- 
ment, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask the attention of the House to this 
statement. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, the appro- 
priations for public printing amounted to $3,674,959.50. Three 
million six hundred and seventy-four thousand dollars of public 
printing for one Congress, Of this sum there was expended for 
Congressional printing $1,973,784.50. In round numbers $1,973,- 
000 for Congressional prin For departmental printing, that 
is, for the eight Executive partments of the Government, 
$1,346,000. So that the printing for the Departments of this 
Government amounted to almost as much as the Congressional 


printing. 

_ Now, of this vast sum of $3,600,000 expended for public print- 
ing in one year, how much do 7 suppose is ordered by Gon- 
gress upon the resolutions which you pe Only about $250,- 
000. If the Committee on Printing of the House and of the Sen- 
ate had refuseđ to report a soli resolution for printing in 
that year, and Co had ordered none, still there would have 
been expended about $3,300,000 for printing. I mention that, 
Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of showing to this House that it 
is not within the power of the Committee on Printing to prevent 
extravagance in 1 printing. Unless you pass this bill, or 
some similar bill, there can be no restriction on these De 
ments and no reduction in prin They have unlimited dis- 
cretion to print now. They can printa book of the size I hold 
in my hands, a thousand pages, quarto size, and print a million 
eopies if ey wish. ; 

Any one of these eight executive officers, the members of the 
Cabinet, can do this. They print editions of books of 40,000 at 
one time, and 50,000 copies at one time, and yet il the Committee 
on Printing of this House report a measure autho say, a 
thousand dollars’ worth of printing for Congress there is o jection 
often, on the ground of extra ce. Why, I have had lectures 
read tome by old andable financierson this floor about expending 
money recklessly for printing, when, asI say, if the committee 
did not report a printing measure and Congress ordered no print- 
ing by special resolutions, the expenses would go on. 

r. DINGLEY. If the gentleman from Tennessee will pardon 
me for interrupting him, have the committee any information 
of the expenditure of the several Departments for public print- 
ing of the regulac reports, aside from the blanks used in their 
De ents? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have not the information 
before me. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Bear in mind a large proportion of the print- 
ing of every Department consists of the blanks and reports neces- 
sary in the administration of the Government. Take, for example, 
the Treasury Department, in which in the customs and internal 
revenue departments an immense quantity of blanks are neces- 
sary. I wish to know if the gentleman in charge of the bill has 
some figures showing what amount was expended for that char- 


acter of printing. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In the remarks which I 
had the honor to submit during the last Co ss I did touch 
upon those figures. They will be found in the RD, I think 


in the month of January, 1891, when I had the honor to discuss 
this question; but I have not those figures before me at this 


I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not want to do any in- 
justice to any administration. That, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from e, these Departments must exercise a large 
discretion in poe and we can not cut it down; but this b 
seeks to put a limitation upon the discretion of these eight Cabi- 
net officers and other bureau officers who have discretion to print 
under sopr riation bills pason by Con; s 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then if limits the retion simply to the 

ublication of these reports and not at all as to the printing that 
for the conduct of the Government? 

Mr. RIC N of Tennessee. Not at all; we can not do 
that. It is left very largely in the discretion of the executive 
officers to print such forms of blanks as are necessary for the 
current work of their Departments. We do not undertake to 
puta limit upon that character of work; but we do seek to put 
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a limit u rinting special reports and books in such 
num 2 e think that if they want to have a book printed, 
1333 ve gota good work, ag, ought to come to 
authority to have it printed. e have simply attempted to 
ut a restriction or limitation upon that discretion, not to take 
taway. We allow them to collect all the statistics, to compile 
all the valuable information they can Len to print a limited 
number and submit it to Congress, and then Congress can order 
as many printed as it desires. 

Mr. LACK. Will the gentleman kindly indicate the pro- 
vision in the bill which attempts to make that limitation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman will find 
it in section 92, page 57. Isimply wanted to make that additional 
statement, Mr. Chairman, to show that the matter of printing is 
getting beyond the control of Congress. As I have stated, if we 

not sig any resolutions this vast sum would be expended 
anyway. The Committee on Printing can not prevent it; the 
Joint Gommittes on Printing of the two Houses can not prevent 
it; but what we want to do is to put a limit on the discretion to 
order printing done, and we seek to do that in an intelligent way 
in this bill. 

Mr. REED. Is there any provision made in this bill for les- 
sening the expenditures for public printing? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In answer to that ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, I can say that the only way we attempt to 
do it is by reducing the amount of the printing and taking away 
from the executive officers the discretion to print so largely. 

Mr. REED. Is it not possible to have something in the bill to 
prevent the alarming increase of Government printing? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, I think we do pro- 
vide for that in this bill. 

Mr. REED. How many volumes of valuable matter have we 
got now stored away? 

Mr. RIC. N of Tennessee. I do not know how to esti- 
mate the value of them—— 

Mr. REED. I simply qualified it as valuable“ matter in 
order to satisfy my own conscience; assuming that it must be 
valuable, or else we would not have puea it up. How much of 
such matter have we got piled up without reference toits value? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The estimate is fromseven 
hundred thousand to a million copies. That is outside of publi- 
cations in the hands of the officers of the Senate and the House 
that have been assigned to members. In other words, there are 
from seven hun thousand to a million copies unassigned. 

Mr. REED. From seven hundred thousand toa million copies 
of unassigned works? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. REED. What range of subjects do those works cover? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They cover, I suppose, 
every subject about which the Government has ever. printed 
books or documents. One of the witnesses examined before the 
Joint Committee on Printing was a second-hand book dealer, 
and he testified that he had gone through the vaults and ex- 
amined those documents, and that he estimated some of them 
to be worth $25 a volume, and would pay that for them. 

Mr. REED. How many did he estimate as worth 10 
oents a volume and that he would not pay that much for? [Laugh- 


r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Some he considered very 
valuable and others worthless. i 

Mr. REED. About what was the proportion of the valuable 
to the worthless ones? í 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We failed to get any in- 
formation on that point. 

Mr. REED. Doesyour bill provide what we shall do with these 
million documents? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It provides that they shall 
be distributed upon the order of members of , appor- 
tioning them as equally as may be among the members of the 
Senate and of the House. 

Mr. REED. So that we shall have an opportunity to distri- 
bute some more? 

Mr. RICHADSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Do you think that will conduce to lessening the 
number of documents to be ted hereafter? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir; but I think it 
` utilizes those that have been printed already. 

Mr. REED. Do you propose to extend this system of distri- 
bution among members in the future—the tem which you 


provide for distributing this accumulation of documents? 

Mr, RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We provide for the dis- 
tribution of these accumulated documents, and then, as to the 
current volumes, their distribution will be carried 
done now. 

Mr. REED. How did this million volumes accumulate? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In this way: From time to 


on as it is 


time committees of the House and Senate collected them in their 
committee rooms, and for many years they have been in the 
habit of sending their collections down into the vaults in the 
basement of the Capitol. One witness testified that at one time, 
about two years ago, there came from the White House libr: 
5,000 books and documents at one celivery, which were 

in one of the vaults. In that way, from the different places of 
deposit, these books and documents have been accumula for 
you in the basement of the Capitol and in the vaults of the 

terior Department. 

Mr. REED. Can you tell us how many volumes we print an- 
nually? Is there 88 to show the annual average? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir. L can state, how- 
ever, that the number is gradually increasing. I can not answer 
the gentleman's question exactly, as I have not these figures be- 
fore me; but the superintendent of documents and the Public 
Printer make annual reports (which I have not now on my desk), 
in which are shown the entire list of governmental publications, 

Mr. REED. But they do not show the average number of 
documents published annually. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. These reports show the 
number published annually. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Before my colleague passes from the ques- 
tion of the distribution of these documents I wish to ask 
whether they are to be put to the credit of members and dis- 
tributed by them directly, or whether other means are to be 
provided for their distribution? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They will be apportioned, 
and a list of them will be made out. Then if any gentleman 
wants to distribute, under his own direction, those that are as- 
signed to him, they will be put to the credit of his quota; or, if 
he prefers, he can have them distributed through the office of 
the clerk provided for in this bill. 

Mr. Mc . Suppose nothing at all is done by the mem- 
ber, what then will be done under the bill proposed here? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The law would apportion 
the documents to members, and they would lie there until the 
member furnished the list. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And if the member furnished the list they 
would be sent out through this agent provided in the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Through him; or they 
would be e to the credit of the member in the document 
room—whichever might be desired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there any way to ascertain what 
books are stored away in the vaults of the Capitol—how many of 
each particular kind? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If this bill it will 
be the duty of the officer whom it provides for to make a, cata- 
logue; and thus we shall see what documents are there. There 
is no way of obtaining the information unless we assign to some- 
body the duty of givingittous. This bill makes such an assign- 
ment. ‘ 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If this bill passes will the custodian 
of that lot of books simply give to each member 1,500 volumes, 
such as he thinks the member ought to have, or will the various 
kinds of documents be distributed pro rata among members? 
Who will have the option of saying how the different documents 
shall be apportioned among different members? 

Mr. KYLE. Suppose a member does not furnish a list to this 
superintendent, what will then be done? 

r. CLARK of Missouri. I hope the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. KYLE] will allow the gentleman from Tennessee to 
answer my question first. 

Mr. K My question is in the same line. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The practical operation 
of this measure would be that this officer would make a list of 
the documents in stock and would undertake to assign to differ- 
ent members their share of these books. He would, of course, 
undertake to make a fair pro rata division. 

Mr.CLARK of Missouri. Thisis the r . Iam see The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] asked how many of these 
books now stored away are worth $25 a volume, and how many 
are worth 10 centsavolume. I want to know how I am going to 
get some of the $25 books as well as the 10-cent books. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is a matter which 
Congress would have to regulate. I do not know how the gen- 
tleman who may be appointed to this office would arrange that 
matter; but if my friend will suggest some plan by which there 


can be an equitable division, the committee will gladly accept it. 
Cc of Missouri. If I were allowed to make a sug- 
gestion—— 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman certainly 
Mr. of Missouri. I would suggest that the custodian 
of these buried documents should draw up acatalogue of them, 
and then, so far as the circumstances of the case would permit, 
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distribute each kind of document pro rata among members, un- 
less any member should disclaim his interest in a 8 doc- 
ct o 


ument. In my district, as in nearly every other the 
country, there are colleges, high schools, public libraries, and 
individuals that would be glad to have scientific books and books 
of reference, while there are thousands of persons who would 
not care ce pn about them. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Teunessee. The detailed distribution 
= 1 which the House or Congress would have to decide 

or itself. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is there anything in this bill which will pre- 
vent the future accumulation of books? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir; if the gentleman 
will read the section relating to this subject he will find it will 
be impossible that there can be a future accumulation of this 
kind. It will be the duty of this superintendent of documents to 
keep them a out. 

Mr. PIC . Suppose I fail to take any measures for the 
distribution of documents assigned to me, does this bill provide 
for the distribution? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. After a certain time the 

ht of the individual member to the documents would be for- 
feited and they would go to this superintendent for distribution. 

A MEMBER. What time must elapse before there is a forfeit- 
ure of the member’s right? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Three years, I think. 

Mr. FELLOWS. The gentleman stated a moment ago that 
the details of the distribution of these documents would be a mat- 
ter for the House. Lask him whether in this bill the House does 
not part with that power? Is it not conferred absolutely upon 
this superintendent? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think not. He would be 
subject to the orders of the House. We are not binding our- 
selves in such a way that we could not take charge of the matter 
when we wished. This officer would be an officer of the House. 

Mr. FELLOWS. But you are seen a law. 

Mr. McMILLIN. He would be an officer of Congress, not of 
the House. The House alone would not have any control over 


him. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am perfectly willing to 
specify in detail the manner of the distribution when we get 
to that item, if gentlemen wish. We need not quarrel now 
about the details of the distribution. These documents have 
been stored away for twenty years, and there has been nodispo- 
sition to utilize them. We want now to adopt a measure by 
which they can be put to some use. Let us not disagree in ad- 
vance about the details of distribution. So far as I am con- 
cerned—and I think I speak for the whole committee—I am not 
wedded to any particular plan of distribution. But we want to 
reach some intelligent system on this subject. 

The gentleman from Maine inquired in what way these books 
had accumulated. We are informed that in some instances 
members of the House, but in more numerous instances mem- 
bers of the Senate, have died leaving thousands of documents to 
their credit. These documents have been sent down to these 
vaults, where they have been kept for years, no one claiming 
them. The stock has grown in that way. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. What is the salary to be paid 
to this officer? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, the same that is now paid to the superintendent 
of documents in the Interior Department. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Is not that a little piece of ex- 
travagance for a Democratic House? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, we pay the superin- 
tendent of that bureau of the Interior Department,who is charged 
with this distribution, $2,500. That is the sum he is now get- 

„and we abolish him and thus stop his salary. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, another word, and to this I ask the at- 
tention of the members present, before concluding what I have 
to say on this bill. There are printed, as you know, docu- 
ments on orders of Congress, and the number ordered by the 
House and Senate is usually an even number, we will say 2,000 
for the Senate and always double that number for the House, 
making 4,000, or 3,000 for the use of the members of the House 
and 1,500 for the Senate, and so on. 

Now, when you take the number printed for the use of the 
House, say 6,000, and divide it by the whole number of Delegates 
and Members, say 360, we will have left a fraction ranging all 
22 ay according to the number of these publications, from 1 


The official in charge of the apportionment makes an even di- 
vision as far as practicable; that is, so far as the documents go, 
giving to every member the same number, and when that frac- 
tion is left over it goes somewhere. The question is, where? 


Now, I make no reflection upon any officer of the House, or of 
revious Houses, but let me tell you that in one instange these 
ractions in one single year amounted to over 50,000 books. 

These fractions do not go to any members. You add the 
fractions together, however, when you make the division, an 
in the aggregate there are over 50,000 volumes that are 
not assigned to members. They are printed for members for 
distribution, but they do not goto them. This bill deals with 
those fractions, and there will be from 40,000 to 50,000 volumes 
handled by this clerk of these books. When you come to that 
item it will be interesting to discuss it. But IL am taking too 
much of the time of the committee. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
this question in reference to the fractions of which he speaks: 
Could not that difficulty be overcome by apportioning an equal 
number to each member of the House and Senate, and in order- 
ing the printing let the number printed be equal to the whole 
number of Delegates, Members, and Senators, or multiples of 
that number? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee.* The publications are not 
always made so as to divide equally or evenly. 

Mr. ENGLISH. But why can they not be so made? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We order printed 2,000 
or 3,000 or 1,000 or 10,000, as the case may be, and they do not 
divide equally, and hence there is a fraction left over. 

Mr. ENGLISH. But make the number so that it will divide 


equally, : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, while we may do 
that, it never has been done yet. 

Mr. COOMBS. Will the gentleman from Tennessee answer 
me a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir; if I can. 

Mr. COOMBS. My question confesses ignorance; but I finda 
good many members around me as ignorant as I am on this par- 
ticular subject. I want to know who it is that decides as to the 
number of these volumes which shall be published; also whether 
many of them are published by the various Departments inde- 
1 of orders by Congress, and whether there are a num- 

r of sources of authority for publishing volumes that are dis- 
tributed to members of the House? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Nearly every Government 
publication is first gotten up by one of the Departments. They 
are part of the reports of the Department. They come in in 
some shape from the Department, being first published there. 

Mr. COOMBS. Without the authority of Congress? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Under the general discre- 
tion given to the Department for printing, and by the appropria- 
tion of money which is made in every appropriation bill. at every 
session of Congress for that purpose. ey exercise the discre- 
tion of publishing these reports, and Congress afterwards orders 
an extra number of cous of the panaon if it desires them 
for distribution. So that the publications are in the first in- 
stance nearly always made by the Departments themselves. Of 
course Congress can originate orders for 55 at any 
time. But generally they come from the Department, and are 
first published there, a small edition, though occasionally a large 
one from that source. X 

Mr. KILGORE. If the gentleman will allow me to submit an- 
other question. This bill provides that the superintendent of 
documents shall be appointed by this Committee on Printing, 
the joint committee. That is avery important office. Does that 
committee think it is competent for a committee to appoint a 
high official and take the authority from the President to ap- 
point? They do it, I know, under the idea that this is the clerk 
of the committee. But he is more than that. He is the super- 
intendent of a bureau in fact. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, in answer 
to my friend from Texas I would state that the committee when 
it reported this bill in the last Con; rovided that this 
official should be appointed by the President of the United 
States. But that was found to be obnoxious to some of the 
members, and it was stricken out by the committee. It was 
provided then that the joint committee should appoint the clerk. 

Mr. KILGORE. It would not perhaps be as obnoxious now 
for the President to make the appointment as it was during the 
lsat Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not think in the per- 
formance of a high legislative duty that my friend from Texas 
would stop to look at the occupant of the Executive chair and 
allow that occupancy to influence his action. 

Mr. KILGORE. ell, it was understood then that the bill 
was for the purpose of pensioning some man, or furnishing an 
office for some man, and that it was all cut and dried who was 
to occupy the place; and in that view of the matter it was ob- 
jectionable, 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not know what the 


understanding of the gentleman was, but the Committee on 
heme aa no such understanding. 

Mr. RE. There was some such f in the House 
that that was the fact, and that it was objectionable. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. At any rate, it was urged 
then that this appointment ought to be under the control of Con- 
gress. In order to meet that suggestion the committee very 
cheerfully agreed that the appointment might be made by the 
Committee on Printing; but we are perfectly willing to have the 
appointment made in some other way, and I will not interpose 
the slightest objection if gentlemen desire that some other com- 
mittee shall name this officer; orif it isdesired that the Speaker 
of the House and the Vice-President shall name him, we shall 
cheerfull uiesce, 

Mr. FET WS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. FELLOWS. If the gentleman will permit me, I will call 
his attention to section 56 of the bill, on page 21: 

There shall be printed of each Senate and House public bill and joint, con- 
current, and simple resolution copies, which s be distributed as fol- 
lows: vo Senate document room, 225 copies; office of Secretary of Senate, 
15 copies 


Making 240 copies for the use of the Senate— 
House document room, 385 copies— 


That is three copies for each Senator and one copy for each 
member of the House— 
be printed of each Senate and House private bill 250 copies, 


There shall 
which shall be distributed as follows: 
To Senate document room, 135 copies; to Secretary of Senate, 15 copies— 


Making 150 copies to the Senate— 
House document room, 100 copies. 


I would like to ask what is the purpose of that very unequal 
distribution as between the Senate and the House? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, the ques- 
tion of the number of private bills and resolutions to be printed 
for the use of the two Houses is one concerning which each 
House has exercised its own discretion. The committee simply 
took the number that the Senate officers testified was absolutely 
necessary for the Senate, and it is the same number they have 
been getting. The House officers testified that they could get 
along on the number which we have put here, and we simply 

ut in the bill the amount they said would be ample for the 
ouse. 

In other words, you will find in the rules of the Senate the 
number that they want, and you will find in the rules of the 
House the number we want, and this bill gives to each of the 
two bodies what was deemed necessary. 
we want them, but we have no use for them. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Well, the principal point of my objection is 
to recognizing 1 Senator as equal to 3 Members. Ido not think 
heis. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Equal to 5 Members, so far as 
private bills are concerned. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In your State, 1 Senator is 
is equal to 17 Representatives, as you have 2 Senators and 34 
Representatives. 

r. FELLOWS. So far as private bills are concerned, this 
distribution gives a ratio of 5 to 1. Iam aware that the Senate 
has always insisted that it was of so much superior importance to 
the House in the distribution of these documents that it should 
have a very much larger number than is given to each Member. 
Although that may have been the rule in the past, I am not dis- 

to accede toitnow. Ifthedocumentsare worthanything, 
ey are worth as much to us as they can possibly be to Senators. 

It must not be forgotten that although Senators represent 
States, each part of a State is also represented by a Member 
upon this floor, and the e for documents come in the 
ratio of 10 to 1—10 to Members of the House to 1 for every Sen- 
ator. Iam not disposed to give them five copies of a bill when 
the House receives but one copy, and I certainly think the gen- 
tleman ought to accept an amendment either curtailing the 
number distributed to the Senate or very greatly enlarging that 
number which comes to the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, in reply to 
Re from New York [Mr. FELLOWS], I think he gets his 
mind confused when he speaks of the distribution of documents. 
This section does not relate to the distribution of documents at 
all. It relates to concurrent resolutions, joint resolutions, and 
bills, public and private. These copies of bills are pony for 
the use of members here, and not for distribution at all. The 
are simply for our own convenience; and, as I say, if my frien 
will refer to the rules of the House he will find that we have 
fixed in this bill the number which is fixed in our rules, the cus- 


e can have more if 


tomary number for the use of the House. We do not want any 
more. We have no use for any more copies of private bills. 

Mr. PICKLER. Just upon that point, if the gentleman will 
allow me, does he not think it would be fair and in the line of the 
suggestion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FELLOWS), 
when it comes to the distribution of these 700,000 volumes in 
the basement of the Capitol that that distribution should be 
equal among Senators and Representatives? Will they not be 
more likely to reach the people of the country if they are dis- 
tributed equally among Senators and Representatives, instead 
of giving the Senators so many copies. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think the gentleman is 
right about that, and I hope he will prepare an amendment cov- 
ering that point when we get to it. 

Now, in further answer to my friend from New York [Mr. 
FELLOWS], I ask the gentleman to read Rule XLV of the House, 
which fixes the number of private bills and resolutions that we 
think necessary for the use of the House. That is a House rule, 
and we have 3 inserted in this bill the number required by 
the House rules for the use of the House; and the officers of the 
House testified that that number was sufficient. If we want 
more, why we can have them printed. 

I agree with my friend that we ought not to allow the Senate 
to take more documents for distribution than their proper ratio; 
and he will find that in this bill there has been no surrender to 
the Senate of the rights of the members of this House. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I will call the attention of my friend to the 
fact that this bill only provides one copy for three members of 
the House. We have 356 members in the House and there is 
provision for 100 copies of these private bills. Now, it might 
well be that in some of these bills the members of the House 
would take a very deep interest, and they would like to be in 
possession of enough copies to know what the subject-matter 
was in order to discuss it. It seems to me that the rules ought 
to be amended so as to allow a sufficient number of these bills to 
be printed to give each member at least one copy. We have 
but one copy, as I have said, for three members; and I can not 
understand why the Senate should want three copies of a private 
bill for each Senator when one copy of that character of bill for 
three Members of the House is found sufficient. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is a matter, Mr. 
Chairman, we left to the discretion of the Senate in orderi 
the number they want. We have the number we think enou 
for the House. The rules prescribe that the number shall 
100 copies of private bills; and I say that the officers of the 
House in charge of these bills testify that it answers all de- 


mands. It may be that the Senate is extravagant in demand- 


ing and printing more, but they have that provision in their 
rules. e can print more and do print more as the exigency 
arises. 


I thank the House for its indulgence and now ask to have the 


bill 3 paragra hs. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman if there 
is any provision in the bill that touches the branch printing of- 
fices in the Departments 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is that left as it is now, or is there any change? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The bill provides that the 
branch printing offices in the Executive Departments shall be 
under the Public Printer. Five of them are already under the 
Government Printer. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There are five under the Government Printer, 
thatin the Treasury Department, the War Department, the State 
8 and the Navy Department and Interior Department, 

think? i 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ves, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And these are to continue so under this bill? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They are continued under 
the Public Printer. 8 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understood Seah, ee to say that the 
Committee on Printing had estima that the pargo of this 
bill would make a reduction in the amount of expenditures of 
about $200,000? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is a rough estimate. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is simply in the reduction of the num- 
ber of documents and copies of the various reports printed? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mainly that way. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think that was the testimony of Gen. Pal- 
mer when heappeared before the Committee on“ 1 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir; Í think so. I 
ask that the bill be now read by paragraphs. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate upon the bill shall be consid- 
ered as closed. Isthereobjection? (Afterapause.) The Chair 
hears none. The bill will now be read by paragraphs. 


‘ 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Sxc.3. The Joint Committee on Prin shall ix standards of 
for the different descriptions of po — —ͤ—ü and the Public 
Printer shall, under their ne 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, re, Wash- 
and „tor sealed to furnish 
in the schedule to be furnished to 


5350 A E ag eer 
a 0 T, 
erir pegha- iaaea > Ind the Publie Printer shall 


sh samples of the s of ens fixed upon to applicants therefor 
shall desire to bid. 

Mr. REED. I would like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee whether that is a change of existing law? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The only Mr. 


e, 
Speaker, in the existing law is thatit adds the cities of St. Louis | size 


and Chicago as places in which to advertise for the supplies of 


paper. 

Hr. REED. How long has the joint committee of the Senate 
and the House had the duty of fixing the samples of the paper? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Cer y since 1866. 

Mr. REED. I notice that in that and the following sections 
the joint committee have considerable executive powers. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This is a literal copy from 
the Revised Statutes, passed in 1866, which gives them the power 
simply to advertise for these p to furnish paper and, 
with the Public Printer, to pass upon the propositions. 

Mr. REED. They fix the standards of paper. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. Is that for all the paper used for all descrip- 
tions 5 work in the Government Printing Office and the Depart- 
ments 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. For all the paper used in 
the Government Printing Office, 

Mr. REED. And for all kinds of paper used in the Depart- 
ments? 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And also for all the Depart- 
ments in every branch. Of course, the committee in exercising 
this diseretion is governed very largely by the advice of the De- 

t officers as to the peculiar quality A paper wanted for 


Li aeaea but at the same time it has under the 
supervision of the joint committee since 1866. 
Mr. HAYES. As this is to be the permanent law, would it 
not be better to add all cities over a certain population, fixing 
the number of the tion? 5 ; 

of Tennessee. I do not think that that 
ought to be done, Mr. because in many instances cities 
that have the ulation would have no paper manufactories. 
We think that would reach all the manufacturers of paper 
in the United States. If the gentleman has other city to 
propose, of course he could move that as an amendment. 

Mr. HAYES. II itis proposed to make this provision so as to 
reach cities where there are paper manufactories, het Peeps pro- 
vide for advertising in cities where paper manufactories are? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We could not do that 
throughout every State in the Union where these eer manu- 
factories are. here is one in my district in a little eof 
600 or 800inhabitants. Weconsiderthatadvertisementsin these 

pers would reach a great number of people necessarily, where 
Ths r is manufactured. 

Mr. HAYES. If the object is to reach the poopie where the 
paper is manufactured, why not put it in papers of cities over a 
certain number of people? I know you could not put the ađver- 
tisements in papers in all places where there are manufactories, 
asthere are many manufactories where there are asmallnumber 


of ama on 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The law has been as it is 
for a number of years, authorizing the publishing of these ad- 
vertisements in two daily newspapers in each of the cities of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Cincinnati, and the committee simply propose to ada St. Louis 


and Chicago. 
‘sons * of Illinois. Why not add San Francisco and 
nyer 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is hardly likely that 
anyone in San Francisco would make a proposition to supply 
paper: It would be too far to ship it. T e not ship from 

Francisco to the Government ffice. 

Mr. CARUTH. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. One moment. It would 
be impossible almost to have it shipped from San Francisco and 
pay these manufacturers tosend it > arier paying een 

n to select one 
aper in these cities, in order 


tion or partisanship in the 


The practice of the committee has always 
Democratic and one Republican 
to avoid any charges of disc 
matter of this advertising. 


Mr. CARUTH. Why does the Committee on Printing dis- ° 
criminate t the t city of Louisville? 


Mr. B M. Probably because it is too near Indianapolis. 
[Laughter.] 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, Mr. 


Chairman, we 
thought we ought not to go beyond the cities named in the bill. 
We provide for these advertisements to be published in two 
papers, one Democratic and one Republican, in each of ten cities, 
and it seems to me that that is about as far as we ought to go. 
If we commence extending the list there will be no end to it. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I wish to ask the gentleman if it is 
not the custom among all e paper and pub g establish- 
ments to have their agents every city of any considerable 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think it is; and an r- 
son who desires to supply paper to the Government vandi be 
certain to see the advertisement in some of the twenty papers 
published in these ten large cities, 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. i , I move to strike out the names 
of the several cities mentioned in the bill and to insert in place 
of them the words “All cities having a population of over two 
hundred and fif 5 thousand people by the last census.“ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
amendment will not be agreed to. I am quite certain that any 
one who has paper to sell will be sure to seo the advertisement 
in some of the twenty papers provided for in the bill. This kind 
of advertising is costly. The proposals are long; they fill quite 
a space, and the papers do not hesitate to charge the Govern- 
ment when they get an opportunity; and inasmuch as there can 
be no complaint that f notice is not given to everybody, it 
seems to me there ought not to be any attempt to increase the 
range of this 5 ; 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, in the city of Louisville there 
are two large paper: mills. For that reason Louisville is one of 
the cities of country where an advertisement of this kind 
ought to be published, and I trust that the committee will accept 
an amendment adding the words and Louisville.” 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HAYES, it 
was rejected, 

Mr. CARUTH. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the 
amendment I have suggested, for the reasons I have stated. 

The amendment of Mr. CARUTH was read, as follows: 


After the word “Chicago” insert the words and Louisville.” 


Mr. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, adding after the word Louisville“ the word Omaha 
the center of the United States. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Nebraska to offer that as an amendment to the amendment 
of the gentleman from pop per 

Mr. MERCER. No, sir, I offer it as an amendment to the 
section as it now stands. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not. in order at this time. 

Mr. MERCER. I will withdraw it for the t. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee will see that if we commence to add the names of cities 
there will be no end to them, there are so many grent cities and 
so many good cities. My friend [Mr. CARUTH] ought not to in- 
timate that the people of Louisville do not read tho St. Louis 
Republican and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and the other 

reat St. Louis papers. [Laughter.] Then there is the city of 
hicago, with its suburbs almost reaching down to Louisville 
ughter], and it seems to me that thére is at least an innuendo 
in the amendment proposed by the gentleman that his constitu- 
ents do not read the papers of those great cities. Again, 
friend will certainly agree with me that Cincinnati extends al- 
most down to Louisville, and we 5 to publish these adver- 
see peste in two papers there. I hope his amendment will not 
be adopted. 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, the reason the people of 
Louisville do not read the St. Louis or the Cincinnati papers is 
3 they have a better paper of their own, published in their 
own 

Mr. OUMMINGS. What is the name of the paper to which 
the gentleman refers? 

Mr. CARUTH. The Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Iagree with the gentleman entirely. 

Mr. CARUTH. A paper more widely read, more largely cir- 
culated throughout the southern country than any other i an 
in the South; and yet the chairman of the Committee on Print- 
ing comes into this House and ignores the greatest paper in the 
southern country when it is proposed to publish these advertise- 


ments. [. hter.]} = 
= of Alabama. And a paper which advocates 
the great cause of tariff reform. 
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Mr. CARUTH. Yes, sir. A paper which advocates the t 
cause of tariff reform, and which is edited by the father of the 
Star-eyed Goddess of Reform, [Laughter.] Sir, there is every 
reason why Louisville should not be ignored in this distribu- 
tion of public pap, if itis public pap. If the gentleman desires 
to reach the greatest number of people of thiscountry, why did he 
not provide for the publication of these advertisements in one 

per in each of twenty cities, instead of two papers in each of 

cities? If there is to be a distribution of this advertising 
between Democratic and Republican newspapers, why could not 
the distribution be just as well made by extending the adver- 
tisements to twenty cities instead of ten? 

When the gentleman talks about the Cincinnati newspapers 
going down to Louisville, the gentleman ought to know that the 

test importance of Cincinnati is derived from the fact that 
f is located within 100 miles of the metropolisof Kentucky; and 
its strength and its wealth are derived chiefly not from the 
North, but from the South. 

Louisville stands at the gateway of the South and is entitled 
to recognition in this matter. I ask members of this House who 
have the good of the country at heart to vote to add Louisville 
to this list. It is the great city of the South, and should be 
recognized in this way. I prove my position by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York r. FELLOWS], whom I 
now see looking at me smilingly. I urge, in all seriousness and 
earnestness, that Louisville is entitled to this small recognition 
not only because it has a great newspaper edited by the father 
of the ‘‘Star-eyed Goddessof Reform,” but because Louisville 
is now the growing metropolitan city of the South. I hope my 
amendment will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN, proceeding to put the question, called for 
the affirmative vote on the amendment of Mr. CARUTH. 

Before the negative had been put, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CARUTH. The vote is being taken, and I insist that the 
gentleman from Tennessee should not interrupt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 


Tennessee. 

Mr. RICHARDSONof Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I think this 
amendment ought not to be adopted. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CA RUTH] asks, pointing his finger at me, Why does 
the gentleman leave out Louisville and w y does he select two 
newspapers in a city instead of selecting one?” Mr. Speaker, 
in 8 we have simply copied from the Revised Stat- 
utes a provision passed in 1866—before I was born laughter -s 
that I had nothing to do with the matter. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. There might have been a great 
many bad laws passed before you were born. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I assure my friend from 
Kentucky that so far as I am concerned I had not! whatever 
to do with the provision for advertising in two papers in a single 
city. (I made a mistake when I said ten cities; I should have 
said eight.) Those who went before me thought this advertis- 
ing should be done in two newspapers in each of several leading 
cities, The matter was fixed in that way years ; we have 
simply copied the existing statute, except that, as the course of 
empire extends westward we — — we ought to add two pa- 
pens farther west; so we took one from the North (Chicago) and 

other from the South (St. Louis). I think this is as far as 
we ought to go. I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. CARUTH. Does the gentleman from Tennessee soys 
that wo should stand by this provision because it was adopted by 
our fathers? If that is the gentleman’s argument, why should 
we not gu back to the old-time flatboat and the old rumbling 
5 ch? Why should we not refuse to recognize the steam- 
boat and the locomotive? Let us not cling to the past, but act 
in the living prosu 

Mr. MERCER. I desire to offer my amendment as an amend- 
ment to the pro tion of the 3535 from Kentucky. 

Mr. CAR I have no objection to the gentleman’samend- 
ment, and will vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will frame his amend- 
ment so that it can be entertained as an amendment to the 
amendment, the Chair will so treat it. 

Mr. MERCER. Task the Clerk to make the necessary change. 
I understand that the gentleman from Kentucky accepts my 
amendment. 

Mr. CARUTH. No, sir: but I am willing to support it asa 
separate proposition. 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, there are some persons onthe 
floor of this House who, never having had occasion to go farther 
west than the Allegheny Mountains, are forgetful of the fact that 
far beyond the Mississippi River extends a rich country filled 
with people and with vast natural resources, a country through 


which they have never traveled and of which, perhaps, they have 


never read. When my friend from Tennessee, in an offhand ` 
says that when thecommittee recognize Cincinnatiand St. 


I wish to say to him that when 


they have gone west far enoug 
ve scarcely gone a third of the 


you go as far as thosecities you 
way across this continent. 

Does not the gentleman know that the Missouri River runs 
through the 9 center of this great country? Gen- 
tlemen of the Eastern States should realize that there Is a large 
body of people living west of the Missouri River; that there isa 
large amount of capital invested in that region; that there are 
3 industries out there as well as printing 

ndustries, which are of too great importance to be ignored. 

Lsorely regret the attitude assumed upon this floor by many 
Eastern and Southern members in the discussion of legislation 
affecting the West. The city of Washington is no longer the 
center of population of this nation. Westward the star of 
empire takes its way ” and has been so traveling for lo, these many 

ears. Because Washington continues to be the seat of our 

ational Government, and is so near the great cities of New 
York and Philadelphia and within a few hours’ ride by train to 
populous New England and the East, is no reason why repre- 
sentatives of the great West should be forbidden the privilege 
of reminding the country that beyond the Mississippi River lies 
a magnificent empie which some day will refuse to perform 
the services of tail to the dog, will protest against the domina- 
tions of the East, and will obtaina recognition in national coun- 
cils befitting its resources and station, and thus recognition will 
be obtained, not by war, not by threat or intimidation, but by 
peaceful legislation. 

The time is not far distant when the center of population will 
be near that great metropolis, the queen city of the Missouri 
Valley, the commercial gateway to the Occident—my home city, 
Omaha. Some people in New York City firmly believe that 
Central Park is the center of population in the United States. 
The poor deluded creatures. That point is now in southwestern 
Indiana, and at the rate population is increasing in America 
it will find a location at Omaha before this century will have 
ceased numbering years. g 

This bill does not recognize in section 3 that there is any United 
States west of Chicago and St. Louis. But there is a great deal 
of America west of those twocities. Early inthiscentury Indiana 
and Illinois could properly be considered in the West; but since 
civilization has traveled to the Pacific Ocean, leav in its 
wake magnificent cities, beautiful and fruitful farms and mines 
of wealth inalmostevery State westof the Mississippi River, we 
politely ask the conservative East to include in the West all that 
region west of the Father of Waters. 

es the gentleman from Tennessee not know that Omaha, 
Kansas City, Sioux City, Lincoln, Des Moines, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, the beautiful cities of Washington, and many other com- 
mercial centers in the great West are as much superior to many 
of the older cities of America as is the illumination of the sun 


stronger and brighter than that of the moon. These cities be- 
gan where the tern cities finished, taking advantage of ex- 
perience. 


We profit by experience in the West, while the East is eter- 
nally experiencing a profit at our expense. All we ask is a rec- 
ognition that we are still a part of the Union. We taxes, 
we will fight to preserve the Union, but we ask a little more 
than glory and empty promises. Omaha is the home of news- 
papers. In this city they prosper, they grow siey succeed. 
Our people aro a reading, thinking people, and they clude ad- 
vertisements in their literary bill of fare. I will venture the 
assertion that an advertisement inserted in one of Omaha’s news- 
papers would receive as much notice and call foras many replies 
as would a similar notice appearing in any newspaper published 
in half the cities mentioned in section 3. 

Our papers circulate to the Pacific Ocean, to the Gulf, andeven 
force an entrance into cities along the Atlantic seaboard, while 
we all know there are cities mentioned in this bill whose papers 
have a limited circulation beyond the confines of the State in 
which they are published. In our city we have one of the larg- 
est newspaper office buildings in the world. In fact, Omaha is 
such an important factor in Western America that I pro 
to read you a few statistics simply as an “eye-opener” to those 
of you who have been confining your visits to a small fraction of 
this great country. 

Omaha, has 8 public parks. 
Omaha has 71 miles of paved streets. 
Omaha has 100 miles of se 


wers. 
There are 42 public schools, emplo; 296 teachers. 
There are 22 church and 


vate Lea post 152 teachers. 
ane 2 census shows over 30,000 children of school age with an enroll- 
ment of 15,500. 


Omaha is a city of churches, hay: 109 houses of re ous worshi 
There are sohotels. = ngi 8 
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tates. 

Omaha has the largest distillery in the world,and three of the largest 
breweries in the United States. 

Omaha has the largest white lead works in the world. 

Omaha has 160 manufacturing enterprises, with a combined capital of $11,- 
508,400. Last year their products amounted to 834,104,200. 

The principal shops of the Union Pacific Railway are located in Omaha. 
They cover 50 acres of ground and represent an outlay of $2,500,000. They 
furnish ml ene to 1,200 skilled mechanics and 200 day laborers. 

There are jobbing houses, with a capital of $14,116,000. During 1892 their 
sales amounted to $50,000,000. 

The actual real estate valuation is $250,000,000, while the assessment for 
taxation is based on a one-tenth valuation. 

Omaha has sixteen banks, of which eight are national and eight are State 


banks. 

During 1892 the clearings were 205.319.922. 

The post-office roger ys for the year 1892 were #290,799. This department 
gave employment to 106 carriers. 

Omaha has one of the most complete water works systems in the world. 
The — 7 cost $7,000,000 and has 175 miles of mains. The pumping capacity 
is 85.000,000 gallons daily. 

mainly electric. The 


There are 95 miles of street railwa: 15 em- 
ploys 600 men and operates 275 cars. e monthly pay roll is $40,000. 


Population in 1800 
Po tion in 1870. 


The telephone company has had 4,427 telephones in use during the past 
year. 


Inthis connection I desire to add that the city of South Omaha, 
the third city in size in the State of Nebraska—scarcely five years 
of age, yet the liveliest baby city in America—situated in the 
same county as Omaha, each city growing so rapidly that it is 
difficult to ascertain where one begins and the other ends, would 
gladly assist Omaha in protecting her name and fame as a com- 
mercial center This aie or South Omaha is the third pankin 
center of America; 185, sheep, 800,000 cattle, and 2,000, 
hogs killed annually. 

“The pac house product alone requires 35,000 cars annually 
to ship it, and is worth $45,000,000, being as much as the total 
silver output of American mines in 1889; one weekly and four 
daily papers; population, 15,000; six banks, doing a daily busi- 
ness of $3,000 000; miles of paved streets; elegant viaducts; a 
dozen rail „and during the late panic not a bank failure, 
while the city of Omaha led all the cities of the United States 
but seven asa substantial, safe banking center. Talk to me about 
commercial centers and newspapers and progressive industries! 
Give us a chance. Who knows but what we can bid upon work 
needed by the Government as low as our Eastern friends, and 
protect our laboring men at the same time. The Lord knows we 
would not pay starvation wages for all the contracts in the uni- 


verse. 

TheCHAIRMAN. TheClerk will read the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MERCER]. 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, the vote was being taken on 
my amendment; and I object to anything else being considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the debate had not been closed. The 
gentleman from Tennessee was recognized. 

Mr. CARUTH. A division of the House was proceeding when 
he addressed the Chair. + 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had called for the affirmative 
vote, but when the gentleman from Tennesgee arose he was 
recognized. The Clerk will report the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “Louisville” add “Omaha.” 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I wish to ask my friend 
from Nebraska [Mr. MERCER], in all seriousness, whether he 
really thinks there are any paper-making establishments so far 
from the seat of Government as Omaha, that would make bids 
for furnishing paper which would have to be transported so great 
a distance as from Omaha to Washington? Does the gentleman 
think that any establishments out there could compete in this 
matter with gentlemen right here in the East who would pro- 
pose to furnish these supplies? 

Mn MERCER. How will we find out unless we give them a 
chance? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, well, you know that 
all of these rs circulate out there. 

Mr. MER! On the contrary, we read our own papers in- 
stead, as they are just as good as Eastern papers, and much 
fresher in news. e dislike even stale news out West. The 
great trouble is that you people do not get far enough West. I 
ask for a vote. 

The question being taken on the amendment to the amend- 
méut, the Chairman announced that the noes” seemed to have it. 


Mr. MERCER. I demand a division. 5 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Pending that, I move that 
the committee rise, 

Mr. CARUTH. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Isitin 
order to move for the committee to rise pending a vote ona 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is in order. 

The question was taken; and ona division there were—ayes 
48, noes 54. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

The question recurring on the amendment to the amendment, 
the committee divided; and there were—ayes 43, noes 59. 

Mr. MERCER. No quorum. 

Mr, RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
85, noes 10. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having taken 
the chair, Mr. DocKERY reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
„ the bill (H. R. 2650), had come to Ho resolution 

ereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
MAGUIRE indefinitely, on account of important business: 

And then, on motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee (at 
4 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 20f Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
the consideration of the following bills; which were re-referred 
as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 567) for the relief of Israel B. Smith; the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 644) to correct the military record of James T. 
Seaver; the Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 703) for the relief of Patrick Farrell; the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS., 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TURNER: A bill (H. R. 2793) for the erection of a cus- 
tom-house and post-office building at Brunswick, Ga.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2794) to amend the judiciary act of August 
13, 1888—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: A bill (H. R. 2795) to amend section 5 of 
the act approved June 18, 1878, entitled An act to organize the 
Life-Saving Service“ - to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
Sign Commerce. 

y Mr. MCRAE: A bill (H. R. 2796) relating to the disqualifi- 
cation of registersand receivers of the United States land offices 
and making provision in case of such disqualification—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 2797) toincrease the salaries 
of the physicians to the poor in the District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARMER: A bill (H. R. 2798) relating to the form 
practice, and proceedings in actions, in the courts of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A bill (H. R. 2799) to provide for the time 
and place of holding the terms of the United States circuit and 
district courts in the State of South Dakota—to the Committee 
on the Apre 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 2800) to establish 
postal savings banks, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MORGAN (by request): A bill (H. R. 2801) to estab- 
lish and maintain a system of banks throughout the United 
Statesof America and to regulate such banks—to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COVERT: A bill (H. R. 2802) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to appoint commissioners to es te damages 


done to planted oysters and oyster beds in Raritan Bay and adjoin- 
ing waters in New York and New Jersey,and to make compensa- 
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ors therefor—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 2803) to amend the act entitled 
An act to prevent the importation of adulterated and spurious 
3 approved March 2, 1883—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 
By Mr. PAGE: A bill (H. R. 2804) for the erection of a public 
building in Westerly, R. I.—to the Committee on Public Build- 


ings and Grounds. A 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2805) ex- 
tending the provisions of section 1243 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States to include commissioned officers of the United 
States Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 2806) 
granting the right of way for the construction of a railroad and 
other improvements through and on the Hot Springs Reserva- 

tion, State of Arkansas—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KIEFER: A bill (H.R. 2807) making an appropriation 
for an examination and survey for a canal between the waters of 
the Mississippi River and Lake Superior—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: A bill (H. R. 2808) to admit free of 
duty bags for grain made of burlaps, bagging for cotton, wool, 
and grain, and binding twine—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. WISE: A bill (H. R. 2809) to authorize the purchase of 
a site for the Government Printing Office—to the Committee on 
Public 8 and Grounds. 5 

By Mr. OATES: A bill (H. R. 2810) for the addition of the 
Territory of Utah to the State of Nevada, so as to make said State 
of proper size and sufficient population—to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. HAINES: A joint resolution (H. Res. 46) proposing 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President and Vice-President and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. KIEFER: A memorial of the State Legislature of Min- 
nesota, favoring canal between Lake Superior and Mississippi 
River—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. APSLEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 2811) for the relief 
of Fanny S. Livers, administratrix—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BLAIR: A bill (H. R. 2812) for the relief of Israel Kim- 
bali—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H R. 2813) for the relief of Daniel 
W. Perkins—to the Committee on the . 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 2814] for the relief of Na- 
than Plummer- to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 2815) for the relief of 
Florence May Shull, minor child of the late Emanuel G. Shull, 
who was killed by the collapse of the old Ford’s Theater, on the 
9th day of June, 1893—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2816) for the relief of Mrs. Nannie R. Shull, 
widow of the late Emanuel Shull, who was killed by the collapse 
of the old Ford’s Theater, on the 9th day of June, 1893—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2817) for the relief of Mrs. Cora B. Fagan, 
widow of the late Joseph R. Fagan, who was killed in the collapse 
of the old Ford's Theater, on the 9th day of June, 1893—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2818) for the relief of Ethel L. minor 
child of the late Joseph R. Fagan, who was killed by the col- 
lapse of the old -Ford's Theater, on the 9th day of June, 1893— 
to the Committee on Claims. à 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2819) for the relief of Allen Fagan, minor 
child of the late Joseph R. Fagan, who was killed by the col- 
lapse of the old Ford’s Theater, on the 9th day of June, 1893— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: A bill (H. R. 2820) for relief of J. B. 
Duceste 40 the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2821) for relief of W. W. Rollins, collector 
fifth district North Carolina, for value of stamps destroyed by 
fire at Winston, N. C.,on November 13, 1892—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 2822) for the relief of William M. 
Anderson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVERETT: A bill (H. R. 2823) for the relief of John 
Regan—to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R. 2824) for the relief of the heirs of 
P.S. Schuyler, deceased—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 2825) for the relief of 
Mira M. Harbin, administratrix of Nathaniel P. Harbin, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MARVIN of New York: A bill (H. R. 2826) to relieve 
Thomas B. Pope of the charge of being absent without leave— 
to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 2827) for the relief of W. H. 
Ward—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2828) for the relief of J. V. Davis—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2829) for the relief of R. D. Beckly and Leon 
Howard—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.2830) for the relief of Lewis McKenzie—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2831) for the relief of John W. Fairfax—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2832) for the relief of the trustees of Mount 
Holly Baptist Church of Fauquier County, Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. ks 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2833) for the relief of Sarah G. Smith, ex- 
ecutrix and devisee of Francis L. Smith—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2834) for the relief of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church of Haymarket, Va.—to the Committee on War Cl ims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2835) for the relief of the board of trustees of 
the Methodist Church at Arlington Heights, known as Hunter’s 
Chapel—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2836) for the relief of the heirs of T. B. Rob- 
ertson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2837) for the relief of Mrs. Kate C. Rose—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2838) for the relief of the vestry of Pohick 
Church, in Fairfax County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R.2839) for the relief of the Methodist Enisco- 
pal Church at Langley, Fairfax County, Va.—to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2840) for the relief of the Presbyterian 
Church at Warrenton, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2841) for the relief of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, of Centerville, Va.—to the Committee on War Cliims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2842) to reimburse George C. Tanner, late 
consul, ete., the sum of 8200 paid by him for rent of rooms—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2843) for the relief of the trustees of Mount 
Olivet Methodist Protestant Church, Alexandria County, Va., 
near Balls Cross-Roads—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2844) for the relief of Martin Matthew, of 
Prince William County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2845) for the relief of Martin Maddox—to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2846) for the relief of the heirs of Chapman 
Copin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2847) for the relief of L. A. Lynn, of Prince 
William County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.2348) for the relief of James W. Wilkins, of 
Prince William County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2849) for the relief of the Broad Run Bap- 
ee nee of Fauquier County, Va.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2850) for the relief of the trustees of Fletcher 
Chapel in King George County, Va.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2851) for the relief of James K. Skinker, of 
Fauquier werk Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2852) for the relief of L. S. Strauss—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2853) for the relief of Granville J. Kelly—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2854) for the relief of America Dogett—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 2855) for the relief of James 
M. Griffith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAGE: A bill (H. R. 2856) for the improvement of the 
harbor at Apponaug, R. I.—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 2857) to con- 
firm to the heirs of Mrs. Courtney Ann Claiborne the title to cer- 
tain tract of land in the State of Louisiana—to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2858) for the relief of Bertrand and Gaudin 
Cazes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2859) for the relief of Mrs. Nannie A. Bad- 
ley, administratrix of Henry Badley, deceased, of East Baton 
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Rouge Parish, La., as found due by the Court of Claims under 
the act of March 3, 1883—to the, Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2860) for the re- 
lief of W. H. Ward—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill H. R. 2861) for the relief of Theodore 
R. Timby—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 2862) for the relief of W. H. 
Ward—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: A bill (H. R. 2863) authorizing the adop- 
tion of Frederick Carl Lander by Mrs. Jean Margaret Lander— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TURNER: A bill (H. R. 2864) for the relief of John F. 
McRae—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 2865) for the re- 
lief of Isaac S. Simpson—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WISE: A bill (H. R. 2866) for the relief of Loftin D. 
Allen, of Henrico County, Va., for stores and supplies, as investi- 
gated and reported favorably by the Court of Claims under the 

visions of the act of March 3, 1883—tothe Committee on War 
aims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause Lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BABCOCK: Petition of W. A. Jones and 35 others, 
citizens of Mineral Point, Wis., asking repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BRANCH (by request): Petition of William E. Bond 
for relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: Petition of 37 firms 
and citizens of Pine Bluff, Hot Springs, and Malvern, Ark., for 
the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
silver law—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 


ures, 

By Mr. BRODERICK: Petition of the tailors of Leavenworth, 
Kans., for an increase of the currency and a the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the silver law—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. A 

Also, resolution of a mass mee at Chetopa, Kans., in favor 
of the free coinage of American silyer and against the uneon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman law—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resoluticn of a mass meeting at Atchison, Kans., against 
the unconditional repeal of Sherman law—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Papers in case of Louisa Q. Lovell and 
others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: Evidence to accompany House bill 563 
for the relief of the late A. S. Core to tae Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRISP (by request): Memorial from C. A. Glidden 
Camp No. 6, asking that September 18, 1893, be made a national 
holiday—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of M. n et al. for open- 
ing of military reservation No. 23—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 3 a 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of Iowa County, Iowa, 
for repeal of Sherman law and against any other silver legisla- 
tion except for a commission—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. i 

Also, petition of citizens of Iowa County, Iowa, in favor of an 
increase of pension for John Ward—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. : - j 

Also, petition of citizens of Iowa against legislation prohibit- 
ing fishing in the Mississippi River—to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. ; 

By Mr. KIEFER: Joint resolution of State Legislature of Min- 
nesota, favoring canal between Lake Superior and Mississippi 
River—to the Committee on Railroads and Canals. j 

By Mr. MORAE: Petition of M. D. Chancey and 28 others, citi- 
zens of Pike County, Ark., asking for the free coinage of silver, 
and a reduction of the tariff—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of bricklayers of Pekin, III., for 
amore extended use of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. ; 

Also, plan for currency reform—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Petition of 58 citizens of 
Golden, Wash., and of 83 citizens of Spokane County, Wash., in 

tion to the repeal of the Sherman act, unless said repeal 
provide for the of silver on more favorable terms 


tosilver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, September 14, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the Chair. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of citizens of Venice, Colo., 
praying for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of Local Assembly, No. 67, 
Knights of Labor, of California, Pa., praying for the free coinage 
of silver and remonstrating against the unconditional repeal of 
the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Johnstown, 
Fi EINE for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented sundry petitions of citizens of Cali- 
fornia, praying for the free coinage of silver; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of bankers, merchants, and other 
citizens of California, praying for the repeal of the so-called 
Sherman silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON presented a memorial of citizens of Franklin 
County, Iowa, remonstrating against the unconditional repeal of 
the so-called Sherman silver law and praying for free bimetal- 
lic coinage; which was ordered to lie on the table. 5 

He also presented a petition of business men and farmers of 
Gladbrook, Iowa, praying for the unconditional re of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHOUP presented a petition adopted by the Silver City 
(Idaho) branch of the National Bimetallic League, signed by 
Joseph Hawkins, chairman, and John F. Alli n, secretary, - 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, that the standard value of a 
dollar be 412¢ grains, and that the present ratio of 16 to 1-be re- 
tained; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE presented memorials of the Plate Glass Work- 
ers’ Assembly, No, 3613, Knights of Labor, of Kokomo, Ind., 
and of the Cloverland (Ind.) Assembly, No. 9260, Knights of 
Labor, remonstrating against the unconditional repeal of the 
BSE pues clause of the so-called Sherman law; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON presented Reasons of the Board of Trade of 
York and of business men of Philadelphia, in the State of Penn- 
sorana; praying for the uneonditional repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Assembly, No. 67 
Knights of Labor, of California, Pa., and a memorial of Local 
Assembly, No. 5872, Knights of Labor, of Blossburg, Pa., remon- 
strating against the unconditional repeal of the silver purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman law, and praying for the free 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which were ordered to lie 


on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Freedom Assembly, No. 9725, 
Knights of Labor, of Blacklick, Pa., praying for the restoration 
of the full and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 
with gold, as it existed prior to 1873; for the abolition of the 
present national-bank system, and praying that banks of issue be 
prohibited, and the issuance of money be exclusively exercised 
by the Government; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also 33 a petition of Greenfield Grange, No. 226, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Erie County, Pa., praying or the free 
coinage of silver; whieh was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of R. P. Spencer and 
27 other business men and manufacturers of Deep River, Conn., 
praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I present a petition of the Republican Union, 
of Spokane, Wash., having a membership of more than 175 rep- 
resentative business men, setting forth that by the recent sus- 
pension of many banks throughout every part of the land wide- 
spread fear and loss to the people have been caused, and praying 
for the establishment of a system of tal savings banks, to be 
under the control and management of the Federal Government 
at Washington, D.C. I move that the petition be referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- i; 


The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. SQUIRE presented a petition of the North Pacific German 
Mission Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held at 


Spokane, Wash., composed of 17 ministers and about 700 church 


1893. 


embers, praying for the repeal of the so-called Chinese 
W; mitch wee iad to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 757) to provide for the erection of a first-class 
fog signal at or near the present position of the Cape Arago light 
station, reported it without amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. PEFFER. I introduce by request a bill directing the 
chase of silver bullion and the issuance of United States 
asury notes thereon. I desire to state in this connection 
that all of the sections except the last one are suggestive along 
very important lines, and while I do not agree with the pro- 

ons of the bill, especially the last section, still I think that 
the points made in the bill are sufficiently worthy of considera- 
tion to justify its being introduced. I ask that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 916) directing the purchase of silver bullion and 
the issuance of United States Treasury notes thereon was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 917) for the relief of the 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 918) to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States; which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to say that I introduced this bill, as I 
supposed, two or three anye after the opening of the session, but 
I discovered afterwards that in taking the bill of the last Con- 

s I had sent to the desk the wrong copy. I withdrew the 
Bill then, presuming that the one I now introduce would be sub- 
stituted, but owing toa mistake, probably of my own, the sub- 
stitute was not. handed to the clerks. It made no difference, 
however, because the committee has not yet taken up the sub- 
8 I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 7 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 919) appropriating the 
sum of $25,000 for the pur of determining the quantity of the 
so-called hammer blows of locomotive driving wheels; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. PROCTOR introduced a bill (S. 920) to pension Mary 
Brown, of Berlin, Vt.; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 921) granting a pension to Sarah 
W. Decamp: which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 922) for the relief of Thomas 
Cushing; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Depredations. 

Mr. HUNTON (by request) introduced a bill (S.923) to author- 
ize the Metropolitan Railroad Company to change the motive 
power for the propulsion of the cars of said railroad company; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to House bill No. 1. Lask that it be printed, 
and, if there be no objection, that it be printed in the RECORD 
without reading. 

Mr. PLATT. Why should it not be read? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Simply because it would take up time. 
Senators desire to have it read I have no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose it is an amendment on a very impor- 
tant subject, and perhaps it might as well be read, as it is to go 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLISON. Task that it be read. 

Mr. PLATT. Let it be read, Mr. President. 

The proposed amendment was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed, as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. FAULKNER to the 
bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, en- 
titled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the is- 
sue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 


If 


Treasury notes ther 
approved July 14, 1890, sliver dollars of the weight of 412) troy of 
Me asia silver, as provided in the act of January 18. 1837, on which shall be 
the devices and superscriptions now provided by law; which co’ ther 
with all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United States, or w shall 
be coined under this act, of like weight and fineness, be 
tender at their nominal value for all 
oe where otherwise expressly stipula - 
ver dollars coined under the provisions of this section, in excess of thenomi- 
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nal value of the Treasury notes outstanding issued in payment for said bul- 
lion, shall be covered into the as a miscellancous receipt: 
8 less than 3,000,000 standard dollars shall be coined monthly from 


said n. 

SEC. —. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pur- 
chase monthly, at the market price thereof, sufficient silver bullion 
which may be coined THEE standard silver and to coin the 
same into quarters, half dollars, or standard dollars, at such times and in 
such amounts as in his discretion the business demands of the — 7 5 

t 


req ing provision o 
act is hereby 8 out of any money in the not otherwise 
z apy gain or 


e & t the Secretary of the 
ted to have 3,000,000.of standard silver dol- 


Treasury is authorized and 
lars bullion re: 


ed monthly from 


ate 
ont directed to cease the further ae and coinage of silver. 


silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character,“ a 7 9 ie 2 — —.— 
act entitled “An ac 


the Treasury, or ey eee the same shall not be reissued, but 
be delivered to the asurer of the United States, who shall cause them to 
be asso; counted, and a record made of the same, under s 


p 

SEO. —. That all national-bank notes of a denomination less than $10 re- 
ceived at the Treasury, or at any su shall not be paid out, but shall 
be delivered to the Treasurer of the United States, who shall cause them to 
be carefully assorted, numbered, and counted, and the notes of each national 
bank ascertained; and so soon as the notes of any national bank shall be as- 
certained to the amount of $500, or any multiple thereof, the said bank shall 
be notified and required, within sixty days thereafter, to redeem its said notes, 
or to accept new notes of said bank of adenomination not less than 310, when 
27 notes so redeemed or exchanged shall be totally destroyed as now —.— 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. HAWLEY. I beg the indulgence of the Senate for afew 
words in the nature of a personal explanation. 

The brief discussion on Tuesday between the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and myself seemed to break the monot- 
ony of the prolonged debate and afford our friends of the news- 
papers matter fora quarter of a column, and in that went out 
this remark of the Senator from Colorado: 


Not long since the Senator— 

Meaning myself— 
took occasion to go away from here and be gone since we have been in 
session. 

This he could not have intended, for we sit side by side. He 
corrected it for the RECORD, but that is nothing in a ease like 
this, for if alike correction be not made in the reports of the As- 
sociated Press and the United Press within a very few minutes 
the error will be going all over the United States by lightning. 
In this case the reflection upon my diligence has gone through- 
out my own State. Now, I can not maintain the respect of my 
constituents unless I attend to business. 

I wish to say that I was absent three legislative days, one of 
them attending the annual meeting of the survivors of my regi- 
ment, the second with my soar he and the third at the funeral 
of an old friend and relative, killed in a railway accident. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, what I intended to say, and 
what I thought I did say, was that since we have been in session 
the Senator from Connecticut had been away from here and 
while absent had said so and so. I knew the Senator had been 
here almost continuously. I did not suppose that he was ab- 
sent even three days. I thought he had not been gone more 
than two days. 

I certainly did not mean to say, and did not say, he had been 
absent during the session. I simply meant to say that at the 
commencement, after we had met here, he-had occasion to 
go away, and there was no suggestion whatever of criticism of 
his going away. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business isclosed, and 

the Calendar isin order. The first bill on the Calendar will be 


stated. 
The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 453)—— 


Mr. VOORHEES. Task the Senate to proceed to the consid- 
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eration of House bill No. 1, on which the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. DANIEL] desires to address the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] 
was about concluding his remarks yesterday on the resolution 
which occupied the morning hour, and if there is no objection I 
should like to have him age one 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to re a part of an act ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other pu es.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill, the pending 

uestion being on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to 
the substitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, in these troubled and exciting 
times no one could fitly discuss the delicate and important issues 
now under advisement without possessing the spirit of the ancient 
Greek, who, in addressing his countrymen, prayed that no un- 
worthy word might escape his lips. 

Brin, to this task such a spirit, I bring also profound sym- 
pathy with every class of our fellow-citizens who have been 
smitten with the afflicting hand ofan evil financial dispensation. 
I have no denunciation for banks or bankers, troubled as they 
are by a constricted and a contracted currency, finding as they 
do a gap between obligations and means of redemption which is 
enough to give them infinite anxiety and pain. 
I sympathize with our merchants and manufacturers, and 
deeply with labor, that is standing idle begging work, and 
hunger that is empty, begging bread. 

Yet, Mr. President, we may indulge in some degree the com- 
forting thought that the acute stage of the panic is now over, 
and although depression may long remain, business is already in 
a state of convalescence. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES ARE BRINGING BACK GOLD TO THIS COUN- 
TRY. 


It ap from the Bankers’ Magazine of September, 1893, 
which is fresh from New York, that the tide ef gold has so 
strongly set in from abroad to this country that it is oming 
back faster and in larger quantities than it had gone out, an 
that by the last of August all but $20,000,000 of the $68,000,000 
exported between January and July had all been reimported, with 
more on the way from London 

Doubtless some who look only on the surface of things will at- 
tribute this movement to the anticipated repeal of the Sherman 
law, but fortunately for the cause of truth itis the acknowledged 
fact, as stated in the magazine which I cite smy authority, that 
the distinct causes of the return of gold are well identified. 

First. In the sharp decline in our imports of goods after the 
panic broke out, and the cancellation of further orders. 

Second. Inthe vast exportation of wheat, flour, feed, and fod- 
der crops, including corn, oats, barley, hay, mill feed, and bran, 
which have been taken by the United Kingdom and the conti- 
nent in quantities hitherto unknown, until nearly all of the 
freight room for two or three months ahead had been engaged. 

Third. Added to this, during the past month the corner in 

rovisions in 3 collapsed, and our hog products are now 

ing exported in double the volume of any preceding month 
during the year. 

And well does this financial periodical say that it was these 
three causes that turned the tide of gold this way so suddenly 
and in such volume, as it was the opposite condition preventing 
exports of these three great staples for months before that sent 
9 67 out of the country instead to such an unprecedented ex- 
tent. 

The farmer is called by Prof. Sumner “the forgotten man.” 
If we have forgotten him, thank God he has not forgotten us, 
but has rescued “our drowning honor by the locks” and is now 
redeeming the prosperity and the public credit of the country. 

Now that the agricultural resourcesof our country have given 
a truce to the panic; now that it is demonstrated by this revela- 
tion that it was not the Sherman law that sent gold away from 
us, nor its expected repeal that is bringing it back; now that 
disabled banks are resuming operations, and that the increase 
of national-bank currency by $20,000,000 has aided in rallying 
the markets, we have at least time to explore the causes of the 
world-wide monetary disturbances, and to consider remedies 
which may tend to alleviate them now and to prevent their re- 
currence. 

It was a maxim of the greatest nation of antiquity that in an 
emergency we should “ hasten slowly.” It would be well, per- 
haps, if the greatest nation of the moderns should remember 
and apply it. 


ply also do 


THE GREAT CAUSES OF THE PANIO, 

Mr. President, it is my purpose now to demonstrate, as I con- 
fidently believe I can, that the world-wide monetary convulsion 
which confronts us is due to three principal causations, what- 
ever may be its phenomenal or 5 incidents. That is: 

1. To the enormous increase of debts; 

2. To the continuous and unprecedented fall of prices for over 
a quarter of a century; and 

To the contemporaneous destruction of the bimetallic base 
of credit at the dictation of European k ` 

I may remark here incidentally that it was the destruction of 
this base of credit in the Orient which precipitated this panic 
in the West. 

I shall further show conclusively that Great Britain is the 
leader in the policies which antagonize our interests, with the 
open and avowed intent— 

1. To aggrandize the creditors, who compose the ruling classes 
of her society; 

2. To depress the prices of our agricultural products, which 
on the one hand contribute to feed and clothe her people, and on 
the other hand to support alike our foreign commerce and our 
public credit; 

> To destroy the great silver interests of the United States; 
an 

4. To derange and minimize our financial system to a gold 
basis, in order at one blow to enhance the value of her Aus- 
tralian gold mines, and to increase the riches of her capitalists 
upon the wreck of our fortunes; and, 

5. Finally, to make the United States, like Egypt and India, 
her financial dependent. 

If I am correct in detining the chief causes of the financial 
trouble, and if I truly apprehend the policy of Great Britain, it 
will be evident that this crisis is graver in its nature and farther 
reaching in its consequences than any monetary crisis that the 
American people have ever had to deal with. If my premises 
be correct, this is a solemn and momentous hour in the Senate, 
one in which responsibility rises to the highest plane, and in 
which a mistake made through haste, incaution or otherwise, will 
become the seed of many woes. 

FIRST CAUSE OF THE PANIO THE ENORMOUS INCREASE OF DEBTS. 

I cite now in testimony that I have justly conceived in the first 
great cause of this panic the following facts: 

In 1880 the total private indebtedness of the American people 
was $6,700,000,000. In 1890 it was $19,700,000,000—an increase of 
thirteen thousand millions, 

The funded debt of the railroads of the United States in 1880 
was $2,392,000,000. In 1890 it was $5,463,000,000—an increase of 
129 per cent. The current debt doubled in seven years. It is es- 
timated that railroad debts exceed by $5,000,000,000 their «ssets. 
There is one terminal point where all. the railroadsconcentrate— 
that is in the hands of a receiver. 

The debts of telephone, telegraph, streetrailway, water, gas, 
electric, and other companies are vast beyond computation. 

The mortgage debt on twenty-one States, as computed recently, 
was $4,547,000,000, without counting Ohio, Texas, California, 
and other States of less magnitude. 

Within a decade the loans and overdrafts of national banks 
increased from $994,000,000 to $2,171,000,C00, while those of other 
banks (exclusive of private banks) increased from $378,000,000 to 
$1,189,000,000. 

The aggregate debt of the individual Stutes, and their munic- 
ipal divisions in 1890 was $1,135,210,000, or $18.13 per capita of 
Se population, an increase of about $12,000,000 as compared with 


Our National debt in 1892 is reported as 8585, 000, 000 in round 
numbers, carrying an annual interest charge of $22,000,000. 

It would require all of our currency, greenback, gold. and sil- 
ver, more than ten times over, to discharge our private indebt- 
edness. It would require all of our gold three times over to pa 
interest on it at 6 per cent. It is more than all the gold and sil- 
ver produced in the world since America was discovered. These 
are stupendous facts which we should pause to contemplate. 

THE INDUSTRY OF THE SHERIFF. 

There isa plank in the Chicago 1 which I have not 
heard read in this debate, and that p k recognizes one item of 
the overwhelming debt of our people as one of the causes of the 
great depression existing: 

THE MORTGAGE BURDEN. 

We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact that after thirty 
years of restrictive —— the im tion of foreign wealth in ex- 
c e for ä 8 us, the homes and farms of the coun 
have me ened with a real-estate mo: debt of over $2,500,000, 
exclusive of all other forms of indebtedness; that in one of the chief agricul- 
tural States of the West there appears a real-estate mortgage debt averag- 
ing $165 A nid capita of the total Poren; and that similar conditions and 
tendencies are shown to exist other agricultural exporting States. We 
denounce a policy which fosters no industry so much as it does that of the 
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Mr. President, are we to turn the sheriff loose upon these peo- 
ple who have won the sympathy of the nation, and at the same 
time contract and take away the money with which they need to 
escape, if they can, from his clutches? Certainly we donotwish 
to make the auctioneer’s red flag the flag of nations. 

THE SECOND GREAT CAUSE OF THIS WORLD-WIDE TROUBLE IS THE CON- 
TINUOUS AND UNPRECEDENTED FALL OF PRICES. 

Mulhall, the great English statistician and commercial expert, 

writing in 1885, said: s 
It may be said that £4 now will buy as much as £6 in 1866, the fall of prices 
about 30 per cent, but as re; the United States in particular we 


be 
pene fall of 46 per cent, namely, from 170 to 91, which is greater than has 
occurred in any other country.—Mulhall on Prices, page 6. 


If in 1885 the fall of prices in our country had been unprece- 
dented, 45 per cent, what shall we say now when credits and 
debts are piled up into a Tower of Babel, and £4 of English 
money are buying what £8 and £10 would have bought then? 

For thirty years indeed, Mr. President, there has been a steady 
decline in the prices of produce, nor has it afflicted alone the ag- 
ricultural and laboring classes of ourpeople. The manufacturer 
buying raw material and paying labor one year, has found ex- 
penses uncovered by the sales of the next. The farmer who 
plows and puts his seed in the ground finds next year that, 
though Providence has smiled upon him, the generous fruit of 
the soil falls short of compensation for his labor. 

The merchant buys his stock of goods, down go prices and 
away go profits. The investor in bonds and stocks sees the 
security for payment part in value with the debt to be redeemed. 
This is the process by which slowly and surely the forces of ruin 
have been accumulated, and at last the crash has come. 

THE ROYAL BRITISH COMMISSION ON DEPRESSION OF TRADE RECOGNIZES 
THE SITUATION. 

Fifteen years ago there was a widespread feeling in Great 
Britain that an abnormal depression of trade had set in, which, 
unlike previous depressions, showed no signs of recovery. All 
available statistics were considered and laid before the keenest- 
eyed and ripest-minded men of the financial world. Commission 
after commission has inquired into the causes of this Sango 
change in the world’s affairs. The royal commission on the 
depression of trade, in 1885; the gold and silver commission 
which sat in 1887-’88, and now member after member of the In- 
ternational Monetary Conference at Brussels have all reached 
the same conclusion. 

The commission on the depression of trade in 1885 stated the 
following definite conclusions, upon which all minds concurred: 

1, That the depression dated from the year 1873 or thereabouts. 


A fatal year for the destiny of the human race, marked by the 
movement for the demonetization of silver! 


2, That it extended to every branch of industry, including agriculture, 
manufactures, and mining, and that it was not confined to England, but had 
2 ee to a greater or less degree in all the industrial countries of 
the world, 

3. That it appeared to be closely connected with the serious fall in gen- 
eral prices, which even then was most observable, though it has since been 
more strongly marked, resulting in the diminution—in some cases even the 
total loss—of profit, and consequent irregularity of employment to the wage- 


earners. 
4. That the duration of the depression has been most unusual and abnormal. 
5, That no adequate cause for this state of things was discoverable, unless 
it could be found in some general dislocation of values caused by 1 
changes, and which would be capable of affecting an area equal tothat whic 
the depression of trade covered. 


It is nosilver crank; it isno advocate of illimitable fiat money; 
it is the sagacious counselors of the greatest nation of modern 
times except our own, who tell you and tell the world that this 
prostration of the world’s agriculture, commerce, trade, and 
manufacture dates its birth with the hour that the money of 
the people was stricken down, and that they can account for it 
no other wise, save in the dislocation of the currency of the na- 
tions. 


THE NEW FACTOR IN THE WORLD OF INDUSTRY, THE ERROR IN THE COM- 
PASS, THE FOUNDATION OF TRADE GIVING WAY. 

Sir W. Houldsworth, delegate of Great Britain, said before 
the International Monetary Conference recently held at Brus- 
sels: d 

During the last eighteen years an unprecedented fall in prices has taken 
place (not less than 30 per centas measured — boosh independent sets of index 
numbers), and yet there never was a time when, by the testimony of all en- 
gaged in agriculture, manufacturing, and other trades, confirmed by the re- 
porisof two royal commissions in England and by investigations elsewhere, 
the profit-earning g power of every industry had more seriously and persist- 
ently declined, le: g, as such a state of things must inevitably and ulti- 
mately lead, “to irregularity of employment, serious reduction in the rate 
of wages in eve department of industry, accompanied by strikes and lock- 
outs and short time.” 

Itis perfectly true that, before the 


eat dislocation of values caused by 
currency chi s in 1873, “chea 


‘oods” (though I can not admit they were 
ever the conditions under which profitable trade” existed) did lead to 
profitable trade subsequently. Consumption was incre: and prices 

in rose up to or above their previous level. Then as a result of previous 
cheapness there was profitable ay In the old days in Lancashire, before 
1873, when we had (as we have had for the last five years) cheap cotton, 
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cheap bread, and cheap money, an advent of good times was as surely ex- 
K and as surel 1 morning. i 


nete that we have enjoyed these advantages for a con- 
siderable time, we are still in the night of depressed trade. 

Do not fancy, Senators, that you are the only unhappy people 
in the world, and that you have the illimitable resources of 
Great Britain from which to draw gold. She is in the night 
of depressed trade.” Do not expect light to come to America 
out of that valley of the shadow. 

Is it not apparent— 

Says this learned and distinguished gentleman— 
on my friend’s own showing, that a new factor has appeared in the world 
of industry? Things are not as they were. The reason is plain; the foun- 
dation has given way upon which trade rests. The standard of value has 
been altered, and it is to rectify the error in the compass” that we are 
here to-day. 

THE ACCURSED SINKING OF PRICES. 

There were amongst other thoughtful Americans at the inter- 
national Brussels conference Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, presi- 
dent of Brown University, and here are the words he uttered: 

Gentlemen, as I suggested, a second powerful consideration ur, the 
cite ten ee le of the United States to try and rehabilitate silver as 
money of debt-paying power. It is this: They wish to stay that banef 
Duhung, deadly fall of prices which for nearly thirty years has inf 
with miasma the economic life-blood of the whole world. They do not desire 
to debase the standard of value. 17 would have every debt paid in gold 
or its equivalent; but they do not wish gold to be arbitrarily and 
appreciated. The everlasting fall of prices, the act of sinking, is the ac- 
cursed thing. None profit from it but such as are annuitants and nothing 
else, and we may be sure that no civilized state is going to legislate to keep 
prices falling, when the fall is once seen, as it must soon be seen, to injure 
all but the very few unproductive people who live upon their incomes. 

THE EVILS OF FALLING PRICES. 


There is no better statement of the evil results of the fall of 
prices than that of Prof. Marshall, of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity, who says: 

A fall in prices lowers profit and impoverishes the manufacturer while it 
increases the purchasing power of those who have fixed incumes. So, 3 
it enriches creditors at the expense of debtors; for if the money that is 
oming to them is repaid this money gives them a 8 purchasing power, 
and it they have lent at a fixed rate of interest each payment is worth more 
to them than it would be if prices were high. But for the same reason that 
it enriches creditors and those who receive fixed incomes, it impoverishes 
those men of business who have borrowed capital, and it impoverishes those 
who have to make, as most business men have, considerable fixed money 
ncn cg for rent, salaries, and other matters.—Zconomucs of Industry, 

ook III, chapter 1. 


DEPRECIATION OF WHEAT, COTTON, AND SILVER BULLION. 

Now, Mr. President, I present in this connection a table show- 
ing depreciations of wheat, cotton, and silver since 1873, which 
tabulates the well-known and universally recognized fact that 
the great staples have gone down with silver bullion, and that 
the whole world is suffering under this ‘‘ accursed ” and constant 
“shrinking of price,” with an enlarging chasm between means 
and payment. 


Depreciations of wheat, cotton, and silver since 1878. 


Year. Wheat.| Cotton. | sttver. Year. Wheat. Cotton. | Silver, 
| 
Cents. Cents. 
19.3 $1.32 || 18889. $1.13 10.8 81. 11 
18.8 1.201884 1.07 10.5 1.01 
15.4 1,27 rs 80 10.6 1.06 
15.0 1,24 - 87 9.9 . 9 
12.9 1.15 89 9.5 97 
11.8 1,20 85 9.8 93 
11.1 1.15 90 9.9 93 
9.9 1.12 83 10,1 1, 04 
11,5 1.14 85 10.0 - 90 
11.4 1.13 80 8. 7 86 
11.4 1.13 50 7.2 75 


(3) THE THIRD GREAT CAUSE OF PANIC THE DESTRUCTION or THE 
BIMETALLIC BASE OF CREDIT. 

The third great cause of the panic is to be found in the fact 
that contemporaneously with the increase of debt, and cotempo- 
raneously with the fall of prices, war has been waged ever since 
1873 against the bimetallic base of credit, when the abnormal 
and unrelieved depression of trade set in. Since that time the 
foundation of credit has been narrowing, while the superstruc- 
ture has been enlarging in weight and been growing higher. 
It has long been evident to my humble comprehension that a 
great crash would come, and now that it has come, it is equally 
evident that these were the causes. 

ROCKS AHEAD POINTED OUT AND A CRASH PREDIOTED LAST YEAR. 

On April 20, 1892, standing where I now stand, I uttered my 
feeble note of warning; I would that I had been a false prophet 
instead of a true one; but I will repeat the words which I uttered 
then, as they are unhappily realized now. I said: 


Mr. President, there are rocks ahead. Weare drifting upon them. Pres- 
ently the ship of state will strike them. No master of finance appears ta 
save ship, crew, or cargo. Gold is thecry; gold, gold, gold, nothing but gold, 
altho this is the greatest silver-producing nationin the world, and al- 
though if we had financiers equal to our opportunities we might dominate 
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the financial markets of the world. The silver men alone seem to have any 
a tion or even tion of our situation. 
offer the only remedy that is offered to rescue us from financial de- 
pression and threatened financial ruin. If you do not like their remedy, 
e first step in which is the free coinage of silver, what do you propose? 
Anticipating and foreseeing this crash, seeing that the finan- 
cial ship of state was driving upon the rocks which have now 
it it asunder, and wasted its crew and its cargo, I appealed to 
the men to propose something, who say now they know it was 
255 Sherman 5 but 875 not know it beri) * ey Ee 3 
to propose, but only opposed everything that an ye 
proposed. I read again from my remarks of April 20, 1892: 
The chief importance of free coinage lies in the fact that free coinage of 
silver is necessary to enlarge and fix the metal base of our currency and 
credit It is estimated that a small tage of business, some 
as tn e rest is credit. 


ness on this narrow foundation, we will build toour ruin. The founda- 
tion will soon overw! burden imposed upon it, and 
when the fall of the comes, as come it must, great will be the 
fall thereof. wrath against the day of wrath. We 


To-day we are piling 
. — 

At last the vials of wrath have been emptied upon our people! 
At aa the whirlwind is the harvest from the wind that was 
sowed. 

INCIDENTAL CAUSES OF PANIC, 

The facts and 5 Ihave cited show the general causes 
of the panic. It has been undoubtedly attended by many inci- 
dents each and all of which have contributed to the crisis. 
The periodicity with which panics occur would indicate that 
there are inherent causes that tend to produce them. Prosper- 
ity begets extravagance, extravagance strains credit, credit con- 
tracts and hard times result, and then c. Commerce has 
its cycle of prosperity, like everything else, and after it has run 
into extravagance been succeeded by liquidation there comes 
again the process of restoration. Economic self-denial and re- 
stored composure check it. It then returns and runs its career 
until again checked by like causations. If our monetary and 
tax systems were all that might be desired, it is probable that 
we should have, either now or at some earlier date, the constric- 
tion of credit that results from overtrading, and painful condi- 
tions of financial hardships to experience. 

THE NEW FACTOR AT WORK ON THIS PANIC. 

But it is a fact that this c is different from all recurring 
seasons of depression which the world has ever known. There 
is a new factor” in it recognized by the most thoughtful and 
studious men. That new factor is the one which will prevent a 


restoration to normal conditions until it has been removed and. 


normal and natural conditions have themselves been restored. 
That new factor is increase of debt, the ‘‘accursed sinking of 
price,” and the destruction of the base of credit. 

LACK OF CONFIDENCE. 

(1) No doubt lack of confidence had much to do with the panic. 
Lack of confidence has had mych to do with every panic which 
ever happened in peace or war since the world began; but it has 
generally been the pressure of panicky weakness which produced 
the lack of confidence, and not altogether the lack of confidence 
which produced the panic. 

THE BOOMS, EXTRAVAGANCE, AND THE TARIFF. 

(2) The booms in real estate, from Los Angeles, in California, to 
the suburbs of Washington, and the delta of the Mississippi to 
Sioux City in Iowa, from Virginia to Alabama, and from Texas 
to the North; the extravagance of the billion-dollar Congress, 
the great railroad extensions, the great hotel buildings, the 
thousand manufacturing enterprises all over the world which 
have anticipated population and wants not ready to be supplied—- 
we have in these things some plain incidental causations of finan- 
cial trouble. 

3. The McKinley tariff bill has undoubtedly aggravated these 
troubles. It came at a time when credit was already strained. 
Vast stocks of goods were hurried into our markets to escape its 
burdens. Vast stocks of goods already on hand were affected in 
price, as Evropean manufacturers were jostled out of their busi- 
ness, and American manufacturers alike. No change of tariff 
laws can ever occur without disturbing business; and as yet not 
a year has passed since the Democratic party with nearly unani- 
mous voice was heaping upon the McKinley bill responsibility 
for financial disorder. 

4. The element of uncertainty attending any change of tariff 
is an element of the present depression. Aman may move from 


a hut to a palace, but his household goods must suffer during the 
removal, and his family subjected to momentary inconveniences 
that are inevitable: and although his condition might be much 
improved in the end, the transition state must be one of confu- 


sion and annoyance, Commerce loyes certainty. Even a bad 
law, which all men know and adjust themselves io, is better than 
a state of apprehension and stagnation produced by doubt as to 
what the law will be. 

CHANGE OF TARIFFS ALWAYS PRODUCE DISTURBANCE. 

Says a distinguished author (Juglar) in a recent book on panics: 

Any chi in our tariff 1a 1 h 
now as Wan, Wi one excepit ia ou Baie prepaid a PaE * 

It is some comfort to see that he adds to that statement: 

This on is the tariff of 1846, which was for revenue only, and intro- 
duced after long notice and upon a graduated seale. 

If we are now in that condition of uncertainty between two 
tariffs in which trade must suffer, Iet us take some consolation 
from the thought that as in 1846, when the least trouble was ex- 
perienced, so in 1893 we may move with a minimum of embar- 
rassment to the changes of tariff which should be conservative 
and cautious. 

THE RECURRENCE AND COINCIDENCE OF PANICS IN ALL COUNTRIES AND 
x GOVERNMENTS. 

Itis a thoughtful remark of Mr. Juglar, the author, whom I 
have quoted: 

What must be noted is the ne e ere of the same ts 
under varying circumstances at all times, in countries and er all 
governments. 

This author gives the following table of the commercial panics 
in the past eighty-five years: 

The coincidence af panicsin the pastieighty-five years. 


From this table it will be perceived that the successive 2 
have resulted from conditions with which the whole world was 


troubled. Thus, in 1803-1804 there was a panic in England and 
France; soin 1810. In 1813-1814-1815 the panic was in England, 
France, and America at the same time; so in 1818 in the same 
countries; soin 1825-1826in the same three countries; soin 1829- 
1830, and 1831 in the same countries; so in 1836-1839 in the three 
countries simultaneously ; so in 1847-1848; soin 1857; so in 1864- 
1866. But, mark, in 1873, while the c struck America and 
struck land, who were under the influence of the demoneti- 
zation of silver, the cyclone was a zephyr in France, which re- 
tained the use of her ancient silver money. 

In 1882-1884 the panic came here and in England and in France, 
for falling price and narrowing base of credit were being felt 
everywhere. So in 1889 and 1890 and 1891 it was in the three 
countries alike. Should we not pause to reflect here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before we throw the whole burden of this panic upon one 
isolated act of legislation, that ics have been world-wide be- 
fore, and that this panic is world-wide now? 

ONLY GREAT CAUSES PRODUCE GREAT EVENTS. 

Let us recognize the philosophical thought that great events 
are always produced by great causations. 

A spark may ignite a tinder pile or a powder magazine, or 
sweep the wild fire over the dry grass of the prairie. A lamp 
turned over ina stable may put a city in conflagration. The 
hunter of the Alps speaks in a whisper lest his breath shall 
jostle the gathered avalanche and send it whirling down the 
mountainside. Let us consider not only at the spark, the lamp, or 
the whispered breath. These trite incidents and occasions could 
not start the great forces in motion unless the masses of com- 
bustion, or of winter’s snow, were accumulated and ready for a 
trite circumstance to put their mighty vehemence in motion. 
We may put out the spark that made the conflagration; the 
hunter may draw in his breath after he has started the ava- 
lanche, but destruction is neither stayed nor repaired. To pre- 
vent recurrence we must remove the great causations or put 
them beyond the influence of trivial or accidental influence. 


THE WORLD-WIDE DISTURBANCE DID NOT BEGIN HERE, NOR IS IT ATTENDED 
ELSEWHERE BY A SHERMAN ACT. 


While the storm center of the panicis. now in the United States, 
it is important to remember that it did not begin here, and that 
its neyo ean not be fastened upon the Sherman law. It be- 
gan in South America, where there is no Sherman law. It 
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swept over Great Britain, a gold-standard country, where there 
is no Sherman law, where English consols, payable in gold only, 
and having no fear of silver before their eyes, fell suddenly as 
securities fell here; where gold, unprotected from going to a 
remium by the single standard, commanded 13 per cent a day 
‘or its loan, in addition to 3 per cent per annum, and where the 
castles of the British money 8 came tumbling down. 

It swept on to Australia, whose people are the richest in the 
world per capita, and who haye no Sherman law. It agitated 
Austria, Italy, and India, and is now giving Europe the chills, 
without the frigid presence of a Sherman law. 

ALL ADVISERS NOT DISINTERESTED. 

Mr. President, it might be well for us to remember that there 
are some who ery Stone him, stone him,” as to the Sherman 
law who are not entirely disinterested. Our friends, the enemy, 
the Republican party, are delighted to attribute the panic to the 
Sherman law inorder toescape their responsibility for the MeKin- 
ley tariff. The McKinley act goes quietly to sleep in the shelter- 
ing arms of the Sherman law, which soothes ittoslumber. The 

old monometallist is delighted to lay all the burden on the 
8 law in order to hide the work of his own hands behind it. 

The bankers are, perhaps, interested to say “Sherman get,“ 
but their desire is tosave the country by issuing more paper 
money, and by destroying the metallic base of credit in order to 
make way for its emission. We were told by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] two years ago, that “the speculators” were 
the people who had prevented the wise operation of the Sherman 
act. Perhaps those speculators are again at work, and do not 
want the people to be relieved, in order to force the President 
to issue new bonds and give them a new basis of operation upon 
the market. 

PREMONITIONS OF PANIC BEFORE THE SHERMAN LAW WAS ENACTED: 1888 
THE INCIPIENT YEAR. 
Let us look now at some of the premonitory symptoms of this 
ic. The panic began before the Sherman law was enacted. 
Teal attention to the commercial failures and liabilities in- 
volved in the United States and in Great Britain alike during 
recent years, which show that their increase began before the 
Sherman act, and that they had been steadily accumulating, 
piling up until the crash came, although retarded by the Sher- 
man act in coming to the crisis by the issue of more money from 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Here are the failures and the liabilities in the United States 
for the last decade. In 1888 they sprang up from 9,000 to 10,000. 
They were over 10,000 in 1889, over 10,000 in 1890, 12,000 again 
in 1891, a little less in 1892; then they again burst up like the 
flames of a slumbering fire which die down and then catch dry 
timber and spread. 

Here is the gathering avalanche: 

Number and per cent 4 commercial failures and the liabilities involved in fail- 
ures in the United States for each calendar year from 1879 to 1892 inclusive. 
From the annual circulars of R. G. Dun & Co., New York.] 


Number Number Percent 
at of of Liabilities. 
failures. | concerns. | failures. 


6, 702,157 -95 | 808,149, 053 
4,735 | 746,823 -63| 65,752,000 
5, 781, 699 71 BI, 155, 922 
6,738 | 822,280 -S2.| 101,547,568 
9.181 863,993 1.06 | 172,874,192 
10,98 | 904.750 1.21 228, 343, 497 
10,637 | 919, 990 1.16| 124.220, 321 
9,834 | 960/841] 1.01 114 644,119 
9,634 | 994,281 -90 | 167,580, 944 
10,679 | 1,046, 662 102| 123, 829,973 
10,882 | 17051. 140 1.01 148,784, 337 
10,907 | 1,110,590 -98 189. 856, 964 
12,273 1,142,851 1.07 189. 868, 758 
10,344 | 1,172,705 -38| 114,044, 167 


Just as the panic began to creep upon us here, starting in its 
severity in 1888, it began also in Great Britain, as appears from 
the Annual Statistician, page 608. In that same year there was 
a sudden increase of failures and liabilities, the total for that 
year there exceeding any previous year since the stringency of 
1883. In 1890 the stringency in Great Britain turned into panic. 
The panic began with the tremendous failyres of the Argentine 
Confederation and with stringency in Spain. 

When it was announced upon the bulletin boards that the 
Barings had failed the announcement fell upon America like a 
5 in midsummer, and enterprise was suddenly para- 

zed. 

y THE BLACK DAY OF o- THE BARINGS HAVE FAILED.” 

I haq personal reason to observe the moment when the panic 
burst upon us in its fury. Iwas in the city of Baltimore upon 
that very day, and was engaged in meeting, as the attorney for 
some friends in Virginia, certain capitalists in that city who 


were proposing to invest in State a large sum of money. 
The preliminaries had been 8 the outlook was satisfac- 
tory, and at 3 o'clock on that day we were to moet hopefully for 
final arrangements. 

As we were going to the office where the transaction was to 


take place we looked upon the bulletin board and read the mo- 
mentous news, The Barings have failed.” Instantly they said, 
We must stop,” and from that day to this, rang eee mone- 
tary trouble, which has its deep seat in gold-stan England, 
we have seen no hope save in the restoration of our American 
money. 

CONDITIONS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA AFTER THE BARINGS FAILED. 


Within the space of the two years following the financial mar- 
kets of the world Paris, Berlin, New York, and London suf- 
fered severe shocks. As soonas the failure of the Barings was 
announced the atmosphere was charged with storm in London. 
In New York a terrible financial crisis came at the end of Octo- 
ber, and the beginning of November accumulated ruin and fail- 
ure. The Stock Exchange felt the effect very severely; and 

One great speculator, with assets of $50,000,000, had to ask for time to meet 
his engagements; the Interest on loans was raised to incredible figures in 
New York; 3 per cent a year was paid, with an addition of 13 per cent 
a day in London; and the stringency increased, and the liquidation at the 
end of October was marked by tive failures. 

These words I copy from financial sources. 8 

In the United States the decline in railroad values was enor- 
mous, andin the Bankers’ Magazine, for January, 1891, page 501, 
will be found an itemized statement of the decline in railroad 
— 55 during the preceding six months, showing an enormous 

oss. 

I will presently produce this table of the losses of securities 
in the United States, from which I shall deduce the conclusion 
that if there were a little more silver money in the world to sus- 
tain their price capitalists and investors would themselves be 
better off at the present time. 


NO SENATOR ATTRIBUTES THE CONVULSION TO THE SHERMAN ACT. 

It has been contended, though, let me mark the fact, that 
while there is an outcry that the Sherman law has produced this 
panic, no Senator of the United States has been bold enough to 
make that declaration on this floor. Indeed, the able chairman 
of the Finance Committee, who is asking us to repeal the Sher- 
man law, on the theory that it produced the panic, himself re- 
pudiates and denounces the theory invoked for the action, and 
tells us, what is the truth, that the-American people have full 
confidence in all their forms of money. 

Will anyone contend that it was the Sherman act which took 
gold from this country and is preventing it from coming back? 
GOLD CAME TO US AFTER THE SHERMAN ACT. 

I will reply in the remarks which Thad the honor to make here 
January 7, 1391, six months after the Sherman law was enacted, 
and in which I pointed out that although it was an ill-concocted 
act, which I had opposed, it was subserving BS hae: of benefit 
to the people of the United States. I then read the following re- 
port, made at that time, from the Treasurer of the United States: 

In the fiscal year— 

He said— 


1889 there was a loss of nearly twenty-six millions of gold, a gain of thirty- 
four millions.of silver, and a contraction of forty-one ons in the na- 
tional-bank circulation, resulting in a net decrease of thirty-three millions 
in the effective stock. 


But mark the change in 1890 after the passage of the Sherman 
act. 

The past year witnessed the recovery of fifteen millions of gold, an in- 
crease of forty-three millions of silver, and a withdrawal of twenty-six mil- 
2 bank notes, a net increase of thirty-two millions in the aggregate 
supply. 

Commenting upon that report at that time I had the honor to 
say: 

Thus under the silver legislation as it has emanated from this body you 
have seen the same thing happen that has happened with every increase of 
our silver circulating medium, that, instead of contracting thecurrency, just 
in proportion as the silver stream broadened and deepened so has the gold 
stream broadened and deepened, and that more silver, in the practical ter- 
pretation of finance, has invariably meant more gold. 

Mr. President, if we turn back to the year 1878, at the time when the first 
ie 05 was given by the Bland act to the increase of our sliver currency, we 
find that on July 1, 1877, not long beforeits passage, there was less than pe 
000.000 of gold in circulation, in fact only $167,009.00, and that ever since then 
gold has been nere just as silver has been increasing. The truth is. we 
see here illustrated the important fact of economic science that money pro- 
duces money. Like to like is the law of affinity in all things the world over. 


THE MOVEMENT OF GOLD IN RECENT YEARS, BEGINNING IN 1888. 

Now, Mr. President, let us trace the movement of gold more 
definitely. Let us shadow its footsteps and see where it went 
and what it went for. 

A heavy movement of gold from the United States commenced 
in May, 1888, the time when the commercial failures in England 
began, and, as the Director of the Mint said in his reportof 1889, 
nus created a profound stir in the American commercial worid, 
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and excited some apprehension of a serious strain sd the gold 


stock of the United States, as this is the first loss of gold of any 
magnitude since the resumption of specie payments in this coun- 
2 80 8 122, report of 1889.) 

he Director of the Mint explains the movement by saying 
that displacements of specie from one country to another always 
occur when international accounts, established by the balance 
ot trade, must be settled, and as the balance of trade between 
the period embraced in May, 1888, and September, 1889, was 
against the United States, the excess of the imports of mer- 
chandise into the United States over exports of the same 
amounted to $47,000,000, 


WANTS GOLD BECAUSE IT WILL CIRCULATE ABROAD AND GETS IN HYSTERIOCS 
F IT GOES ABROAD TO CIRCULATE, 


You tell us, gentlemen, that you want a gold currency that is 
good and will girculate in all the markets of the world. Why, 
then, do you get so alarmed, why does Wall street get in hys- 
terles, when it does circulate in all the markets of the world, 
according to your projection and according to the inevitable 
courses in the balance of trade? If you did not want it to be so 
that it would go abroad, and if the country is to be thrown into 
trepidation every time it goes to the point you aimed at, is it 
not evident that something is wrong; had we not better look out 
for some 8 standard that will not run away so quickly 
from the people who want to use it? 

We need gold, indeed, for our foreign trade. But why shall 
we not have silver, too, to rely on for our immense local trade? 
Why not to balance and supplement the use of gold? 

MOVEMENT OF GOLD FROM 1889 TO 1893. 


The Director of the Mint further accounts for the movement 
of gold abroad at the particular time, 1889, of which [am speak- 
ing, by stating that some 120,000 people from the United States 
visited Paris during the exposition, and nearly all of them car- 
ried bills of credit, which necessitated settlement by New York 
bankers with their London correspondents. In this wise he ex- 
plains our loss of gold, though he 7 0 confesses that the 
specific cause of erratic movements of gold is sometimes difficult 
to ascertain. 

[t will be seen, at least, that the movement of gold from this 
country commenced two years before the Sherman law was 
enacted, and its initiation can not be attributed to that measure. 

In 1890, the Director of the Mint explains the continued move- 
ment of gold to Europe by citing three principal causes. There 
comes in the operation of the McKinley tariff law, which has 
been so much overlooked in this debate. The Director of the 
Mint says: 

1. Importations of merchandise were heavy, in view of possible changes 
of so that exchange was in demand to pay for imported goods; 

2. The South American disturbances had affected the London market: 

g. The rate of discount was higher in London ‘than in New York, and he 
declares that it is probable that the movementof poa was facilitated by the 
readiness with which gold bars, of recognized weight and purity, can be ob- 
tained at the Government assay officein New York City, and he recommends 
that the act of May 26, 1882, which uires the Government to give in ex- 
cha free of charge, gold bars for United States gold coin be either re- 
pealed or modified to the extent of making the exchange discretionary with 
the Treasury Department, and the imposition of a slight charge. 

In 1891 the Director of the Mint again takes up the movement 
of gold, and on pago 47 shows that in February of that year the 
movement of gold to Europa commenced again and did not cease 
until July, causing the most serious loss of gold which this coun- 
try had sustained for years, amounting to $70,000,000 in six 
months. 

In 1892, page 42, he makes a summary of the moyementof gold, 
and, commenting on the large amount exported, concludes that 
it is “accounted for on the face of the prevailing rates of ex- 
change by the continued efforts of the Austrian and other Euro- 
pean governments to enlarge their stock of gold.” 

I here give now an extract from the Director’s Report of 1892, 
which summarizes the matter: 

SUMMARY OF MOVEMENT OF GOLD FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
It may be interesting and valuable to recapitulate the movements of gold 
The he a on OF 8 in May, 1888, aggregating to Jul 
ea export o 0. comm * 3 „ 
1880, when the e ceased, $61,435,989, z ee 7 

In the summer of 1890 another movement commenced, which continued for 
only two months, with a total export. in that brief period, of $15,072,982. 

In February, 1891, still another movement of gold to Europe commenced, 
which did not cease until the close of July, causing by far the most serious 
loss of gold which this country has sustained for many years, The total 
amount 5 from the port of New York during these six months was 


In the month of February, 1892, gold exports again commenced and have 
continued until this time, aggregating from February 19, 1892, to February 
15, 1893, from the port of New York, the sum of $90,728,839, an amount in ex- 
cess of any prior export movement of gold from this country. The move- 
ment still continues, the shipments for the first six weeks of the present 
calendar year reaching about $20,000,000, 

The amount of the exports is unusual, and is accounted for, in the face of 
the prevailing rates of exchange, by the continued efforts of the Austrian 
and other European Governments, to enlarge their stock of gold. It is said 
that inducements have been given by the Bank of France to obtatn gold to 
replace some of its reserves that have been withdrawn.—Agort of ector 
of the Mint, 1892. 


So then, Mr. President, if the financial officers of this Govern- 
ment, who have related every movement of gold and who have 
explored every source of causation, know anything about their 
business, it is not the Sherman act, and they have never so con- 
tended, but the movement of the gold-standard nations of the 
Old World to draw further upon the supply of gold and to dis- 
locate further the money of the people. 

Thus, Mr. President, I have 3 the movement of gold dur- 
ing the last year, and have traced it before and during the panic 
of 1890; I have shown that our resources are bringing it back 
now, with the Sherman law in force, and that its movement to 
England in 1888 was due to the stringency in the gold-standard 
nation not so much as in our own. Balfour has pointed out that 
it was from France and the United States, with their large silver 
resources, that gold-standard England found succor in her time 
of need. 

PREDICTIONS OF THE EVIL INFLUENCES OF THE SHERMAN ACT—THE DAY 
OF JUDGMENT HAS COME. 

Mr. President, I have no reason to defend the Sherman act. 
I was never a friend of it, nor it a friend of mine; our relations 
have always been considerably strained; and if I do not detain 
the Senate, I beg to read to it now what I said when it stood upon 
its passage: 

If finance were the mere matter of a day I would give my adhesion to this 
bill. It is better, in my judgment, that this bill should become a law than 
that no bill should become a law, and will be better for two, three. or four 

ears to come, in this res: : that it will increase the volume of your circa- 

ating medium, and will that degree. for awhile, relieve to a certain ex- 
tent the ops of the country and do that much good. But this bill isa 
mere makeshift: itis a mere expedient for the nonce. It is a lawyer's plea, 
put in to get the continuance of a case; and when the witnesses are ready 
and the jury are about to give a verdict against his client, it is fancied that 
if you make this experiment with silver and put it there as bullion, and then 
put out some paper money, you will throw a sop to Cerberus; that you will 
quiet to some degree the anxieties and respond to the demands of the pao: 
ple for more money. But, Mr. President, there is a day of judgment notfar 
off that will sit upon this bill. 

On the one hand, it will soon be contended that this had been a mighty 
effort to restore silver, and that it had failed; that paper money was bel: 
emitted instead of hard money, and the first administration that cculd ge 
the power to do it would go to work and contract that currency and draw in 
the greenbacks, cop: the unhappy experience which this nation went 
through just after the civil war. 

* 


+ 

For two or throd years, tor a Little while, this will in some degree ponsa 
the people by the declaration that they have more money, and 115 actually 

ving it to them, but silver is not going to rise to par under this bill. New 

ificulties are going to beset and thicken upon our pathway. In the mean 
time it will be contended, just as we see the gold men undertaking to con- 
tend here now, in the face of law, in the face of precedent, in the face of the 
plain truth, that we have adopted the single standard. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, instead of correcting his ill-conceived and 
misused language, will go along and declare again that our bonds are pay- 
able in gold. The world will be deceived by our action. The mystery of in- 
terpretation will evolve out of the smoke and cloud of this statute ideas not 
contained init. The New York papers and the financiers of the world will 
so iterate and reiterate their views of it, it will be twisted and tortured and 
turned in this direction and that; and mean time silver will be degraded asa 
mere commodity to be warehoused, not a dollar of it being coined, not one 
dollar of it more being sent out in its paper representative according to its 
dollar capacity. 

Mr. President, three years have passed since I had the honor 
to deliver those words and the day of judgment has come. And 
singularly enough it is the first time that I have ever seen a 
criminal driving himself to the gallows and singing songs of 
hallelujah over his self execution, 

Every word of Propa which I then uttered is now history, 
and a sad history at that. The bill, which I denounced as a make- 
shift, was so denounced by the national Democracy at Chicago, 
and is now confessed to have been such by its authors. It pleased 
the people for a while with the idea that they were getting more 
money, and by actually giving it to them, but it has run its 
course and the day of judgment has come, and none are now 
more severe in their judgment or more anxious to set it aside 
than those who propounded and passed it. While it was osten- 
sibly a silver bill, and wascalled such, the contention that I pre- 
dicted has been made, that while seeming to be for silver, it was 
really a sly quasi adoption of the e gold standard. The 
mystery of interpretation has evolved out of the smoke and 
cloud of the statute just as I anticipated, a construction at war 
with silver, and not in its favor. 

The New York papers and the financiers of the world have sa 
iterated and reiterated their views that it has been twisted and 
tortured in this direction and that, and meantime, the silver 
which it pretended ta be the friend of, has been degraded as a 
mere commodity to be warehoused. Not a dollar of it has been 
coined beyond the limit fixed by the bill, and not a dollar has 
been emitted, even in its paper zopronea tn iyo; according to its 
dollar capacity. Never did retribution follow so swiftly and 
so surely upon the ill-concocted measure of the time-server. 

THE GOOD AND ILL OF THE SHERMAN LAW. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who addressed us a 
few days ago, begged that we would give the devil his due and 
make acknowledgment of the virtues, while condemning the ills 
of the measure which has become associated with his name. 
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I have no hesitation in giving the individual his due as far as 
it can be administered in this world of abbreviated equities and 
small opportunities. It is undoubtedly the fact, and for my part 
I candidly admit it, that with all its ills, the so-called Sherman 
law did confer upon this country a substantial benefit. It must 
be remembered in considering it that it had a two-fold projec- 
tion; the one was an effect on silver, the other on the volume of 
the currency. . 

In so far as it affected our currency, the result up to a recent 
date was beneficial. It helped to stay the pania of 1890, and to 
fill the gap caused by the flood of gold which went to the rescue 
of English investments when the Barings failed. It is in its 
effect upon silver that it has had the most injurious operation, 
and that effect has been caused not by any papira i eration 
of the act, but by that mystery of interpretation which I foresaw 
would be evolved out of the smoke of the statute. 

WHY NOT REPEAL AND NO MORÈ? 

My friends in Virginia have asked me, and gentlemen here 
have put the proposition to me, no man was more opposed to 
the Sharman law than yourself, why shall you not vote to re- 
peal an evil measure whose 8 you predicted and 
whose evils you denounced?” Mr. President, that is sophistr 
and not logic, Is there a man who having a ragged coat will 
throw it off in the dead of winter before he can get a new one? 
Is there a man who is riding a spavined horse and will cut his 
throat because he has not an Arabian charger to ride on? Is 
there a man with an old shoe who will fling it into the gutter 
and go barefooted upon the stones before he can make connec- 
tion with leather and a shoemaker? Is there a peasant living 
in a thatched cottage through which the winds blow and the 
rains descend who will burn down his cottage in the midst of a 
snow storm because he has dreamed of a castle in Spain ora 
palace in the skies when he has nowhere else but in the cabin 
to lay his head? 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of this law; neither am I in 
favor of going hatless, coatless, shoeless, barefooted, and naked 
out into this winter storm. 

THE EFFECT OF REPEAL—THE BLAND-ALLISON ACT. 

Let me ask as to the effect of its repeal, do you propose to re- 
store the conditions existing at the time of its repeal in repeal- 
ing it? Oh, no, you repealed the Democratic measure, the 
Bland-Allison act, which put forth $2,000,000 per month, by the 
Sherman act, and you pro now, by repealing the Sherman 
law, to destroy the Bland-Allison act, whose place it took, and 
not issue, as it did, the $2,000,000 per month. 

REPEAL WITH A SUBSTITUTE DEMANDED BY THE DEMOCRACY. 

Ah, but you say the Democratic platform said: Repeal the 
Sherman law.“ So it did. It also said: Repeal the McKinley 
tariff act“; but will youre the McKinley tariff actand leave 
us without revenue in the Treasury and with no tariff? Why, 
then, should you repeal the Sherman law and leave us with no 
law for continued silver money? The Democrats called for a re- 
duced tariff instead of the McKinley act, and for coinage of sil- 
ver and gold without discrimination instead of the Sherman act. 

SOME TEMPORARY BENEFITS FROM REPEAL ACKNOWLEDGED. 

Mr. President, I do not doubt that the repeal of the Sherman 
law would have some beneficial effect in many directions. It 
would give some immediate ease to business transactions, par- 
tially through the hurrah that would be made that confidence 
was now restored, partially also because there is no doubt that 
some capitalists who wish to force the country to its repeal have 
refused the loan of money until it is repealed. 

Go toa bank, Mr. President, and ask to have your note dis- 
counted. My dear sir, we will be happy to accommodate you, 
but let us wait until the Sherman law is repealed.” 

Transiently there would be some relief through the move- 
ment of money, either purposely withheld, or frightened into 
retirement. But this monetary effect would soon wear off. Ex- 
isting mostly in the emotional nature of man, though to a de- 
gree promoted by a scheme to contract our currency, it would 
soon dissipate its influence, and the excited people who have 
been persuaded to expect great relief from repeal would ere long 
stand confronting the merciless conditions of a contracted cur- 
5789 5 5 without a corresponding contraction of either taxation or 

ebt. 
THE EFFECT OF REPEAL ON BUSINESS WOULD BE LIKE THE TEMPORARY 
INFLUENCE OF THE ACT ON THE PRICE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The effect of repealing the Sherman law and putting nothing 
in its place would act upon our commerce very much like the 
passage of that bill acted upon the price of silver. Momentarily 
the price of silver went up under the influence of the declara- 
tions so vociferously made by the friends of the bill that it would 

o up, but when this influence was exhausted bullion again went 
own. I much fear that commerce would revive in very much 
the same manner under the influence of the declarations that the 


repeal of the law would revive it; but I also fear after this emo- 
tional influence was over it would again drop just like the price 
of silver dropped. The effect of the repeal in the excited con- 
dition of the public mind would be very much like the effect of 
a patriotic air of music on a column of weary and hungry troops. 
It would quicken their steps and lighten their countenances, 
and as long as the music lasted, the cheery feeling would run 
along the line, but when the music ended they would be weary 
and hungry still, and would e realize, as weariness and 
hunger increased, that they had a still longer march before 
them, and were still without rest or nutriment. 
DEMONETIZATION PROPOSED IN 18% AFTER THE FASHION OF 1873, 

In the next place, we should remember that the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law is the abrupt and total discontinuance 
of silver coinage, and that it is fashioned after the Republican 
legislation of 1873, which we called demonetization because it 
quietly dropped silver from our coinage laws. That legislation 
went through the House of Representatives with a soft and eat- 
like tread, and even the Speaker who sent the bill to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the President of the United States 
who signed it, did not know it. But this demonetization, pat- 
terned on that very one which we have denounced for twenty 
years, will go through the Senate, if it goes at all, withouta 
substitute, with the lion’s roar. 

PRESENT CONTRACTION OF CURRENCY UNLESS THERE IS A SUBSTITUTE. 

Mr. President, the unconditional repeal would contract the 
currency. The people would soon realize that some fi-ty-odd 
million dollars, which the Sherman act supplies, would as sud- 
denly stop its flow into the currents of trade. With a diminish- 
ing supply of money, is it not evident that the drooping energies 
of trade could not be long sustained, and that we would not 
profit by decreasing our resources at a time when the whole 
country is calling for their expansion? 

WOULD NOT SILVER FURTHER DECLINE IN VALUE? 

Let me ask the question if the absolute repeal of the Sherman 
law would not lead to a further decline in the present price of 
our silver bullion? There isa solemn statute upon the statute 
books of the United States ese declaring for the preservation 
of both metals at a parity. I ask you to mark its phraseology: 
„Both metals.” The writers of that statute knew the fact that 
if you would keep the metals at a parity the dollars would take 
care of themselves, and that you can not take care of the dollars 
without taking care of the metals out of which they are made. 
So it did not say it would keep the dollars at a parity, but would 
keep the two metals that make them at a parity, because then 
parity was in the very heart of nature established and insured. 

Now, then, will that pledge be redeemed if we shall pass a law 
leading to the possible or probable decline in silver bullion? 
Our silver currency in specie and in certificates representin 
bullion is now about $600,000,000. They have declined some 
or 45 per cent. Their further decline, and we can not estimate 
to what extent it would go, would futher separate bullion and 
legal values. This result will not only apply to our silver money, 
but would apply to the silver of the world. : 

Silver bullion fell under the operation of demonetization in 
Germany and the United States twenty years ago. It fell again 
abruptly under the demonetization in India but a short time 
ago. ould not history repeat itself if we followed those ex- 
amples now? Certain it is that our British friends on the other 
side of the water are anticipating this result. 


GREAT BRITAIN ANTICIPATES DECLINE ON SILVER FROM REPEAL WITHOUT 
A SUBSTITUTE. 


In the report of the British commission, which is known as the 
Herschel report, it is said, on page 14: 

A strong agitation exists in the United States with respect to the law now 
in force providing for the purchase of silver. Fears have been and are en- 
tertained that there may come to be a premium on gold, and a strong 
sure has been brought to bear upon the Government of that country, with a 
view to bring about an alteration of that law. 

No one knows any better than our British friends, who wrote 
that report, how strong a pressure has been brought here: and 
certainly they ought to know, for they were the persons whoas- 
sisted to bring it, and inspired it, and are still sustaining it now. 
This report continues: 

In December last a bill was introduced in the Senate to repeal the Sher- 
man act, and another to suspend purchases under it. 

That was when the honorable Senator from Ohio led off in 
this new anti-silver movement. 

Whether any such measure will pass into law it is Impossible to foretell— 

Says the report— 
but it must be re; ed as possible; and although, in the light of past ex- 
perience, predictions on such a subject must be made with caution, it is cer- 
tainly 8 that the repeal of the Sherman act will be followed by a 
heavy fall in the price of silver. 

Again they say, page 26: 

The closing of the Indian mints would no doubt make it more likely that 


the United Sates would give up buying silver, and if the apprehension of 
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this were added to the cessation of the Indian demand, the effect might be a 
panic in the silver market. 


Mr. President, it was a double-barreled = that was shot at 
silver. It was of longer range than any that guards our native 
coast. 


The trigger was pulled bee gunner who sits near the 
British throne. One barrel struck in far-off India and another 
struck in the miners’ camps of the West, aimed for the purpose 
of nat so A that panic in the silver market which has ensued, 
and which will probably yet ensue if ge do as they ask you, 
and repeal without any substitute the Sherman law. 

It is possible that the decline in silver has been discounted. 
Itis possible that the destruction of our mines may so lessen the 

uantity of production as that prices as at present may remain, 
No one can tell amidst such confusing conditions. But the pro- 
posed experiment is dangerous indeed. 

WILL NOT INCREASE OF TAXATION BE NECESSITATED? 

What next? Increase of taxation is another apparent prob- 
able consequence of the repeal of the Sherman law without a 
substitute. The British Commission on the Indian . 
page 40, points out this consequence from such legislation. It 
says: 

The alteration in the relative values of gold and silver has so increased 
the liabilities of the Indian government, in comparison with its revenues, 
as weed 1 it necessary, in the absence of other remedies, to impose fresh 
taxa 

The same effect is being felt here. There isshrinkage of revy- 
enue as money grows tight. There will be more shrinkage as 
silver is further degraded by the repealing bill, and there will 
be further shrinkage in property valuations as money and prop 
erty value are further parted. Mr. Alfred de Rothschild 
acknowledged this in the monetary conference. Presentassess- 
ments of real and personal property will have to be reduced and, 
meanwhile, the property-holder will be compelled to pay a tax 
no longer represented by corresponding value or productive 

wer. 

2 distinguished friend, the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, evidently appreciated these facts as to the sequal of a 
repeal without a substitute, for in his speech he contemplates 
and argues in favor of two things: First, the repeal of the Sher- 
man law; second, the creation of an income tax. 

WILL NOT SECURITY-HOLDERS AND PROPERTY-HOLDERS SUFFER? 

Security-holdersand income-gatherers will here again find that 
not only are their securities reduced in value by a war on silver 
and by shrinkage in the propery which supplies them, but a 
continuous shrin ill follow the imposition of a new burden 
on them, nor will that burden cease when levied on them in the 
shape of an income tax. It must extend itself to embrace in- 
creased taxation on real and personal estate in the States. It 
will spread itself to the excises of the Federal Government, and 
to every department of State and municipal taxation throughout 
this nation. It was but this morning that I read in one of our 
journals that the experts were hard at work to see how much 
more revenue might be squeezed out of increased whisky and 
tobacco tax through the internal- revenue laws. 

WOULD IT NOT LEAD TO REVISION OF PENSIONS AND SALARIES? 

There is another result of this movement against silver which 
Mr. De Rothschild pointed out in the monetary conference at 
Brussels; which is that pensions will have to be revised and cut 
down. 

Here is a war against your pensioners; notagainst the fraudu- 
lent ones, but against the bronzed and war-beaten men of bat- 
tle, whom every generous heart the world around loves to see 
crowned with their country’s honors and receiving its just re- 
wards, You will have to cut down their pensions if you cut 
down the values which support them. The salaries of all the 
Government officials will have to be reduced next under the ac- 
cursed shrinkage of the world’s property, under the immense 
weight of a debt to which you deny the means of redemption. 
WOULD NOT UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL LEAD TO FURTHER CONTRACTION OF 

THE CURRENCY OR INCREASE OF THE PUBLIC DEBT? 

As soon as the Sherman law was repealed it would be imme- 

diately claimed that all of our silver money was a mere subsid- 
money, to be redeemed in gold. 

ur stock of gold in the Treasury available for redemption 
purposes is about $103,000,000, and it is now charged with the 
redemption of $412,000,000 of uncovered paper money. In addi- 
tion to this, it would be instantly charged with the redemption, 
also, of some $600,000,000 of silver certificates and silver dollars, 
making over $1,000,000,000 of subsidiary money resting on a gold 
basisof $100,000,000, or an inflation of a billion of paper money on 
the unbankable basis of 10 to 1. 

If there be lack of confidence now in silver money, would not 
that lack of confidence be immediately intensified? Would it 


be possible for this slender and overstrained stock of gold to 
redeem this vast volume of other money? Might not the shock 
which we now feel be merely a tremor compared to that which 


would possibly result from the contraction of our metallic base, 

it being impracticable with present resources in gold to support 

the emption of so large a volume of money? Confronting 
= condition, two alternatives would be presented to us to fol- 
ow: 

1. The Congress and the President would be urged to with- 
draw the greenback circulation of $346,000,000, an idea which 
was recommended by Daniel Manning, when Secre of the 
Treasury, and which may now lurk behind the silent statesmen 
who demand unconditional repeal of the Sherman act and no 
more, although none are bold enough tosay that it was the cause 
of this trouble. 

2. If this further contraction of our currency, with all the 
miseries in its train with which we are familiar, is not the mys- 
terious plan behind this movement, then the increase of the na- 
tional debt must become the other inevitable alternative. 

In order to provide gold to save the Treasury, should there be 
arush of silver or greenbacks for redemption, will confidence 
then be restored when the already overtaxed gold resources are 
thus assailed? On the contrary, confidence will be weakened, 
and those who have been urging the President toorder or recom- 
mend the issue of bonds to prova gold will renew their demand, 
and it must be granted or the attempted gold system will collapse 
and fall and bury the honor of our country in its ruins. 

PANICS CAN NOT BE ALLEVIATED BY CONTRACTION. 

A panic can not be arrested by a contraction of the currency 
any more than a panic in war can be arrested by the abolition of 
troops. It occurs from lack of money; and if we were now to 
contract the currency by stopping the emission of silver or sil- 
ver certificates under the Sherman act, and put nothing in its 
stead we would do a thing unprecedented in the history of finan- 
cial legislation, and the very reverse of what England did when 
the recent failure of the Barings occurred. 

HOW WE TREATED THE PANIC OF 1800. 

In 1890, when the panic that has now burst upon us was threat- 
ening, it was retarded and prevented from then coming to a head 
by the action of the Secretary of the Treasury, who used the sur- 

lus to buy bonds, and threw a million dollars of fresh money 
into the New York market for seventy days successively. 

This $70,000,000 which went from the Treasury was reénforced 
by the Sherman act, which sent nearly five millions a month, as 
the Bankers’ Magazine, which I have before me, states; and such 
was the demand in New York for the notes that were printed 
under the Sherman act that the printers’ press had to print them 
in hundred and thousand dollar notes. So eager was New York 
to devour them in the money famine that she could not wait for 
the press to turn them out in small bills. So we come to the 
rescue of the panic of 1890 with more money, and Great Britain 
recognized her emergency in the same way. s 

HOW GREAT BRITAIN TREATED THE PANIC OF 1890. 


On September, 1890, when the Bank of England received no- 
tification of the difficulties of the Baring Brothers, they wentat 
once to work to reénforce the falling market and supply it With 
money. By the 15th of that month the Bank of England had 
secured from a syndicate composed of the great London houses, 
and guaranteed that it would be protected from loss to the 
amount of £4,000,000 if it would liquidate the Barings’ account, 
and had also secured from the British Government the right to 
issue seven millions of notes, provided that sum was used toloan 
the Barings. 

Thus on both sides of the water, and according to universal 
experience, 8 and wisdom, they did not attempt to put 
out the fire by pouring on the oil of contraction, but they did 
help to assuage its flames by turning on the hose with more 
money. 

y PROOFS THAT WE NEED MORE MONEY. 


We are constantly told by many of our advisers that this coun- 
try does not need more money, that there is abundance in ex- 
istence, and that the only trouble is that those who own it will 
not allow it to circulate, preferring to hoardit. The phenomena 
of the present situation, as well as certain settled conditions of 
the country, alike show that they are mistaken in their diag- 
nosis. 

THE MAKESHIFTS ARE SUBSTITUTES FOR MONEY. 


That we need more money is evidenced by numerous current 
circumstances: 

First. That all sorts of makeshift contrivances and inventions 
are issued to take its place—certitied checks, interest-bear: 
duebills in large but unknown amounts, and in New York an 
Boston alone as much as 850, 000, 000 of clearing-house certificates, 

THE NATIONAL BANKS: HAVE INCREASED CIRCULATION. 


Second. It is proven by the fact that the United States bonds 
are being hurried from all directions to be hypothecated at the 
Treasury as a basis of national-bank notes, and that the national- 
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bank circulation based upon them has increased $20,000,000 since 
this panic began. 
THE NATIONAL BANKS ARE ASKING FOR MORE CURRENCY. 


Third. By the fact that the national banks and their patrons 
are all urging Congress to issue to them 100 cents on the dollar 
of currency instead of 90 cents, which they now have. Surely, if 
we had plenty of money these institutions, who would be the 
first to command its use, by reason of the guaranties which they 
can give to depositors, would not be knocking at the doors of 
Congress clamoring for more. 

SOLVENT SECURITIES CAN NOT COMMAND MONEY. 

Fourth. That there is not enough money is evidenced by the 
fact that the most solvent and certain securities can not com- 
mand it. I have heard a gentleman within sound of my voice 
declare that he had offered $150,000 of first-class securities for a 
Joan of $30,000, thus making the collateral 5 to 1. The situa- 
tion is such that in all the money centers the question of safety 
in the security has no effect in commanding currency. 

NO DISTRUST OF CURRENCY OR SILVER MANIFESTED, 

Fifth. If it were distrust of the currency which led to its ab- 
straction from the marts of trade, surely those who are afraid 
that it would spoil on their hands over night would be rushing, 
like a green grocer who wishes to sell his perishable fruits and 
vegetables while the dew of the morning is on them and ere 
they wither during the day. But, Mr. President, the people 
who are charged with distrust of their currency are hoarding 
away their silver dollars in their stockings and cherish them as 
the one thingin life tostick to now. Furthermore, it is said, 
there are capitalists who have got money and are afraid to risk 
it for fear of 8 in silver. Why do they hoard it when 
there are millions of men who are ready to give them gold notes 
in return, and it is perfectly legal to do so? ‘ 

THE HIGH PREMIUM FOR MONEY. 


Sixth. If there were plenty of money, how is it ible that 
money commands so high a premium? How is it that if the sil- 
ver dollar is avoided and distrusted, men are roay to pay a pre- 
mium of from 3 to 5 por cent to get possession of it? How is it 
that the Seeretary of the Treasury tells you that gold has been 
tapping at the door of the Treasury during this panic, begging 
to be exchanged for the silver dollars that lie there uncircu- 
latedand disused? How is it thatthe rate of discount is so high 
in London? All these phenomena point unmistakably to the fact 
that there is not enough money in the country or in the world. 


SETTLED CONDITIONS SHOW WE NEED MORE MONEY. 


The settled condition which needs to be relieved, and that 
which lies behind all of this phenomena, and most rivets the 
conclusion that there is not enough money, is the fact that there 
has been a continuous fall of prices in the staple products of the 
soil for a quarter of a century, the greatest fall of prices in such 
a time ever known in the history of the world. 

Whatever tendencies of modern society may exist to promote 
the fall of prices, whether it comes from the increase of pro- 
ductiveness by machinery or the increased area of production or 
osherwise, the fact that prices have fallen from whatever cause, 
the fact that debt has so greatly increased from whatever cause 
these two things reveal to you that between credit and redemp- 
tion these is now a gap which the gold bridge can not cover, and 
it is necessary, no matter what may have been the causes of this 
recognized ill, to address yourselves to the unhappy condition 
and to endeavor to meet its equitiesin enabling the world to bet- 
ter bear its burdens. 


-= 
UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL WOULD STRENGTHEN MONOMETALLISM. 


Would not unconditional repeal vastly strengthen the cause 
of monometallism, and put bimetallists ata disadvantage? I will 
read just here from the report of Edward Atkinson, who was a 
special commissioner sent by President Cleveland to Europe dur- 
ing his first Administration to investigate the conditions of 
finance, and whose report, with Secretary Bayard’s approval, 
was submitted to Congress some years ago. 


It has seemed to me suitable to use every means in my power to remove 
the discredit of silver, and to call attention to the powerful forces which are 
now just beginning to act. but which can not fall to increase the demand for 
silver coin over great continents. 

I have reason to believe that my efforts in this direction may have partly 
removed the dread of a prospective “avalanche of silver,” as it is sometimes 
called, from the continent of North America, especially from the United 
States, and that this fear, which has been perhaps the most potent cause of 
the unwillingness even to consider the question of bimetallism may be 
wholly removed by the further investigation as to the relative production 
of silver and gold which may ensue. 

Another dread may also have been removed, to wit, that of a sudden 
change of policy in the United States leading to the cessation of silver coin- 
age, and also to the possible attempt to dis of a considerable part of the 
present stock of silver coin. The people of Great Britain are so wholly un- 
accustomed to the use of any representative paper money of less denomina- 
tion than the five-pound notes of England or the one-pound notes of Scot- 
lano. that I think there has been no real a; tion of the manner in which 
the silver certificates of the United States have passed into the circulation, 
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or how easily they are now maintained at par in gold, 3 the place of 
— — disused, and of legal tender notes as they may be of 
necessity, rather choice, withheld in the Treasury. 

Thus it will be seen that he recites the European dread of our 

cessation of silver co e and ensuing sale of discarded silver 
as one of the t impediments to bimetallism in Europe. This 
dread, which has so long retarded the opening of gta one mints 
to silver, would now become a realized fact and an immediate 
impending danger, for with the vast sum of discarded silver in 
our Treasury we would be enabled at any time to deluge Europe 
as she wasonce deluged by Germany, and she would understand 
and interpret our action as an abandonment on our part of bi- 
metallism, and a falling into line with her movement to mono- 
metallism. 
Those who in America have masqueraded as bimetallists would 
instantly unfurl the flag of monometallism. It would be heralded 
over the boards of exchange; it would be 3 by 
all the organs of the money power, that this country had deliber- 
ately discarded silver, and turned the prow of the ship of state 
toward the mainland of monometallism. 

That honest and sincere bimetallists would abandon their 
cause, I do not believe; but instead of being masters of the situa- 
tion, as they are here and now yiosi if 5 will but stand by 
the convictions which they have so often pro , they will be 
at the mercy of their enemies; instead of being nearer the end 
of their „they would have to begin anew their battle. 

It would require an act of Co to restore the field, and we 
would be where we were in 1873, when silver was first demone- 
tized, with the disadvantage of knowing that it had taken place 
openly and deliberately. 

MR. A. DE ROTHSCHILD'S VIEWS, 

In this connection let mo read the words of Mr. 
Rothschild in the monetary conference. 

To sum up the situation in a few words 

He said 
London being the center of the financial world, we have to be doubly care- 
tul ta protect our stock of gold; butif bimetallism were introduced through- 
out Europe we should have much greater difficulty in doing so and should 
be ob! to increase our stock of silver whether it suited us or not. 

So if America stands by bimetallism, England will have to stay 
nearer to bimetallism in order to protect her stock of gold; but 
if we go to the sole gold basis, with a knowledge that English 
investments in America may at any time contract the gold mar- 
ketand plunge us into a panié, it will be we who will be at the 
mercy of the British money kings, and not they within therange 
of our control. . - 

THE REMEDY SUGGESTED BY DEMOCRACY. 

Having now described the situation as I understand it, what 
should be the remedy? I will answer. 

First. In general terms, more money; and that it should be 
silver money, as there is not enough gold, and too much paper 
rather ks is the inevitable conclusion which, as I think, should 

ollow. 

Second. Speaking specifically as to remedy, I would say the 
remedy which was recommended zi the Democratie convention 
of 1892; that is to say, the coinage of gold and silver without dis- 
crimination againsteither metal, or charge for mintage. 

Third. The removal of the tax of 10 per cent on State banks, 
that the people a employ their own energies in their own be- 
half; and, I willadd, the banks, out of the very necessities of the 
case, have been employing them notwithstanding the tax. 

Fourth. The 8 of the tariff to a revenue basis. 

These plans stood the assault of their enemies in 1892, and was 
approved by the people, and the initial step should be the resto- 
ration of silver, because all our paper currency, whether issued 
by Federal or State government, must rest on a metallic base. 

A SOUND AND STABLE CURRENCY SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED. 

I am in favor of a sound and stable currency, every dollar of 
which should be maintained at pee with every other dollar. This 
currency should consist of gold and silver, the hard metallic 
money of the Constitution to which our people have been accus- 
tomed for an hundred years, and also of paper money to such ex- 
tent as it may be made redeemable and payable in gold or silver 
coin. Every unit called a dollar of the whole money mass should 
be preserved of an equal value with every other unit, whether the 
material which represents it be gold, silver, or paper. Any de- 
parture from these principles of sound finance is sure to bri 
confusion to commerce and to precipitate disasters upon 
classes of the people. 

As our mintage laws now stand no gold dollar pieces are 
coined, and our workingmen and retail dealers, who are com- 
pelled to take silver in quarters, halves, aad dollars, by reason 
of the fact that gold is not coined in such valuations, are not 
eee against their depreciation; they must inevitably 
suffer. 

The power of Congress to pass all laws necessary to maintain 
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the parity of all our dollars can not be questioned. The Consti- 


tution says it shall have power ‘‘to coin money and regulate the 

value thereof.” This regulation of value” should not stop 

short of the maintenance of the parity of all varieties of money. 
THE PRESIDENT'S VIEWS 1N HIS LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE COMMENDED. 

The Democratic party has never preached any other doctrine 
than this, and in the Chicago convention of 1892 it gave to this 
doctrine explicit and emphatic utterance, When the President 
accepted his nomination upon the Democratic platform, he ex- 
pressed himself in terms well chosen. Instead of adopting the 

recise language of that platform, he adopted its principles and 
fs declared for the coinage of both metals well ed by wise 
laws “on equal terms,” and for the equality of their intrinsic 
value or their purchasing power.” 

That utterance of the President in his letter of acceptance I 
commend. Itisina straight line with the platform on which 
he was nominated, and is a decided improvement upon itin clear- 
ness of language. Indeed, I welcomed the President's words for 
they took somewhat of the cloud out of the inapt phrase of the 
Democratic 1 and put light in its stead; and it fixed his 
re; for bimetallism. 

was a member of the committee that framed the Democratic 
platform at Chicago, and at one time thatcommittee had agreed 
that its declaration should read in favor of the“ free co e of 
both gold and silver, without discrimination against either metal, 
but the dollar unit of both metals must be of equal exchangeable 
value,” etc., ete., to my best memory. 

But it was contended that there were many who were prej- 
udiced against the word free,“ and who attributed to it a del- 
uge of silver, and amore enlarged meaning than was necessary; 
that the words, "without discrimination against either metal, 
or charge for mintage,” meant free silver coinage, and that in 
that shape and form it would be acceptable to the country. 

Mr. President, a distinguished gentleman from New York, 
Mr. JOHN DR WITT WARNER, a near friend of the President, 
and who was a member of the Commission, has, in a recent 
N declared that this meant free coinage, and I presume 

ere isno one who can read that language understandingly who 
can attribbute to it any other meaning than that. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY SOUND AND STABLE CURRENCY. 

When we use the adjectives sound“ and “stable” in refer- 
ence to currency, we must remember that we are not applying 
them to an exact science. In the abstractions of mathematics 
we employ exact terms, and 2 equal to 2 is absolutely exact 
world without end. In things concrete equations can only ex- 
press approximations. All men are equal, we say in political 

hrase. That means before the law” only, for we know that 

no respect are any two men equal otherwise. Even twins 
differ in every faculty and feature. No two leaves in the forest 
and no two grains of sand upon the seashore are exact“ coun- 
terparts of each other. 
he words “sound” and “stable” as applied to money, mean 
simply that money must have fixity in its materials and equality 
of function or faculty before the law; and that the units of the 
mass be preserved at their parity of!“ intrinsic value or purchas- 
ing power.” This is what the President has defined himself to 
mean, and this is what intelligent men everywhere mean when 
they use those terms. 
THE PARITY OF MONEYS A LEGAL AND COMMERCIAL TERM, 

The par of money or the parity of coins, it must be remem- 
bered, is a legal and commercial term. It does not mean that 
the law can or will maintain one gold dollar at all times and cir- 
cumstances in parity with itself, for this is a world in which the 
moth and rust doth corrupt,” and the abrasion of the coin may 
destroy the parity with which it began with another gold coin 
of the same material and denomination, and may cause it to be 
papama at its value. 

hen $100,000 during the panic was tendered at the Treasury 
in coin it lost $3,000 of its value by abrasion. So you do not 
mean by parity that you are going to preserve, guarantee, and 
keep at all times any dollar which you emit at a measurable 
equality with every other dollar. 
A DOLLAR NOT A DEBT BUT A REDEEMER OF DEBT. 


Then, in the next place, parity of money does not mean that 
one metal dollar should be redeemed in another metal dollar. 
Such an idea has never had a place in the finance of any nation. 

It is a modern invention, a reversal of all sound finance that 
ever existed, by the Republican party in order to destroy the 
value of silver. If the silver dollar be treated as a promise to 
pay a 1 one why not write the promise on paper? If the 

old dollar is redeemable in a silver one why not writs the prom- 

eon paper? The idea that one metal dollar is to be redeemed 
in another metal dollar is an utter destruction of the meaning 
of the terms and a revocation of the dictionaries of all language. 
It is done upon the assumption that a dollar is a debt. A dol- 


lar has never been a debt. It is not made for redemption but 
is made to be the redeemer. If the dollar isa debt then the 
United States is arepudiator, for the Treasury is refusing to-day 
to give silver dollars for gold ones. 

If the silver dollar is treated as a debt, then also the gold dol- 
lar must be treated as a debt, else the one dollar is not at parity 
of function with the other dollar. Then one has a quality that 
the other does not possess. Then the two metals are not treated 
on equal terms. Then there is no sound and stable money, of 
whichevery unit is legally equivalent to every other unit. 

If both gold and silver dollars be treated as debts, then the 
more dollars we coin the deeper we involve ourselves in bank- 
ruptey. We would have to keep our silver money in the Treas- 
ury to redeem our gold dollars of debt. We would also have to 
keep the gold dollars in the Treasury to redeem our silver dol- 
lars of debt. 

Then, too, bimetallism by which it is designed to make gold 
share the burdens of silver, and silver share the burdens of gold, 
would double the burdens it is intended to divide. Then our 
money, instead of being a sound and stable currency tocirculate 
amongst the people, would become a stagnant Treasury pond. 

BIMETALLISM AND ITS THEORY. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of bimetallism, and bimetallism 
can never be established except by following its theory through- 
out all of its legitimate conclusions. Bimetallism, as I under- 
stand it, is the use of both gold and silver as money at a fixed 
ratio of value and as a legal tender for all debts and taxes, with 
ogha rights of coinage at that ratio. Monometallism is the use 
of one metal as money. There is also a mixed system in which 
one metal is used as a standard and the other as subsidiary coin. 

This has been fitly termed humpbacked bimetallism. 

TWO PREVAILING SENTIMENTS: 1. REPEAL THE SHERMAN LAW; 2. RESTORE 

. BIMETALLISM. 

I will call attention just here to an important fact. There are 
two sentiments in this country which have had the approbation 
of every political party in it. We have been at the millenium 
for more than twelve months on two propositions. They are to 
be found expressed or implied in every political platform; they 
have been advocated by nearly all orators upon the hustings. 
There is a consensus of the American mind on these two propo- 
sitions; that ihe Sherman law shall be repealed and that you 
shell use gold and silver not in humpbacked bimetallism, not 
as subsidiary coin, but as standard money of redemption, sus- 
tained by wise laws, with a power to defend itself in the market 
and to discharge taxation and debt. 3 

I stand here ready to carry out here and now both of these 
ideas. I repeat at this juncture what was said so a tly and well 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALLI, that if you 
will but change the promise in the pending measure to the 
word “enact” I am now here to carry out the will of the Amer- 
ican people as it has been interpreted through all three parties 
who have represented the people, and it can now be accepted so 
far as I am concerned without unother word of debate. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF BIMETALLISM. 

But, Mr. President, speaking of bimetallism, let me say that 
under existing humpbacked bimetallism itis notintended to nor 
can it keep the two metals at a parity, for the refuse of the one 
not coined as freely as the other must at once fall to commodity 
value. It is necessary to bimetallism that these things shall be 
established : 

1. That a ratio of value between the two metals be fixed by law; 

2. That they be impartially coined at that ratio; 

3. That they be made a legal tender for debts and taxes im- 
partially ; 

4. That they be impartially collected and disbursed in pay- 
ments; 

5. That the more plentiful metal be freely used when there is 
a scarcity of one of them. : 

1, THE LAW MUST FIX RATIO. 

The ratio must be fixed by law. This is because there is no 
natural ratio between the two metals, either as to amount or 
value. The production and supply of them is constantly vary- 
ing in quantity. The demand for them is constantly varying 
intensity. Were there no ratio fixed by law and enforced by 
law, in so far as it deals with them, the mercury in the ther- 
mometer would not be more changeable as temperature rises and 
falls than would be the value of those metals as the supply and 
demand rises and falls. 

As conservatories, dwellings, and hospitals are kept at a cer- 
tain temperature to preserve vegetable and animal life, so a ratio 
is fixed by law between the metals to preserve the parity be- 
tween the units of the monetary mass. 

2, COINAGE MUST BE IMPARTIAL—THE HAMMER TEST. 

Unless the two metals be impartially coined at the legal ratio. 

it is evident that the one or the other must sink in value. an“ 
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the one that is preferred in coinage will rise,and the one that is 
slighted must fall. Impartial coinage may be free coinage,” 
or coinage at an 1 seigniorage. 

Seigniorage is charged for one metal and not for the other; the 
one that has to pay it will,of course, fall in value, and the one that 
is given free coinage will rise. If one is given free coinage 
8 the other denied the right of free coinage, of course the pre- 
ferred metal will rise and the slighted metal will fall. As our 
laws now stand the legal value of gold can neither rise or fall, 
because the Government insures its legal value. 

To say that it is stable is simply to say that measured by itself 
it is always the same before the law in the same measure. Any- 
one who has the quantity of grains that make a dollar can take 
it to the mint aan it is coined into dollars for him at the ex- 
pense of the public. Anyone who has the amount of silver 
which constitutes adollar when coined can not have it coined in 
similar manner at public expense, or even at his own expense. 
In short, the law is partial to gold. Hit your gold dollar with 
a hummer and it becomes a shapeless piece of bullion. Take 
the disfigured lump to the Mint, and at public expense it is re- 
shaped for you into a dollar. If you knock the life out of it, the 
law puts the life back into it; consequently, its life and legal 
value are guaranteed by law. Hit your silver dollar with a ham- 
mer, and the law will do nothing to restore it. It is hung aside 
as rejected and useless. 

In other words, Mr. President, gold has a vitality and an im- 
mortal soul put into it by the law. Silver is left soulless like the 
beasts that perish. i; 

Edward Atkinson has written an article upon this subject in 
the North American Review. He says: 


The only definition of good money is that itconsists of coin which is worth 
as ater after it is melted into bullion as it purported to be worth in the 


coin. 

Admit it. He says“ gold is good money because it is worth # 
much in bullionas it is in coin, and silver is bad money because 
it is not worth as much in bullion asin coin,” I admit all of the 
plain propositions of this great statistician and metallic philoso- 
pher. hy did he not add a word and say that the gold was as 
good in the bullion as a dollar because the American people 
would pay for putting it back into the dollar if the dollar was 
knocked out of it, and why did he not add the plain inference, 
thatif the law will simply put the dollar in the silver it will 
always find sufficient silver in the dollar? 

BOTH METALS MUST BE MADE LEGAL TENDER, IMPARTIALLY. 
Evidently this is necessary, for if a man may loan one of man 
kinds of currency, and require gold in return, it is easy for trad- 
ers to turn the country on a gold basis while the laws are de- 
olaring for bimetallism. Legal tender is the balance-pole of 
money. We leave the country like a dancer walking the golden 
rope without a balance-pole if we do not make both moneys full 
legal tender for all debts, and especially should it not be allowed 
that one money be loaned and another demanded. All this has 
been pointed out by Justice Miller in an able opinion in the Su- 
preme Court well known, in which he dissented from the statu- 
tory construction of our legal-tender laws, and announced the 

true philosophic view of the subject. 


4. THE TWO METALS MUST BE IMPARTIALLY COLLECTED AND DISBURSED IN 
PAYMENTS. 


Unless there be impartial collection and disbursement one 
metal will be preferred by administrative influences disturbing 
the operations of an equal law. 


5. THE MORE PLENTIFUL METAL SHOULD BE USED WHEN THE OTHER IS 
SCARCE, 


To use that article which is most plentiful when another is 
scarce is the universal instinct of private and public economy, 
else we make more scarce what is already so, and discard the 
bounty which is ready at hand. 

Peculiar circumstances may vary the be ely of these prin- 
ciples, but they are principles not to be ignored. 

THIS IS A BIMETALLIC COUNTRY. 

Mr. President, this country is in favor of bimetallism, and it 
is to its interest to be so. It produces about two-fifths of the sil- 
ver of the world, and is the largest silver-producing and gold- 
producing nation. 

The great men who framed our institutions were bimetallists. 
Our system was devised by Hamilton and Jefferson and approved 
by Washington; and it existed, flourished, and fulfilled its func- 
tions from 1793 to 1873, during a period of eighty years. While 
it led to some parar DARION, these perturbations were readily 
corrected. When silver went away from us, gold stayed by us, 


and when gold went away from us, silver stayed by us, and using 
that metal which was more serviceable, we flourished as no other 
nation has ever flourished since time began. 
BIMETALLISM CONTEMPLATED FLUCTUATIONS OF PRODUCTION, 
Bimetallism was not fashioned upon the 8 that there 
would be equal production of the two me 


, according to the 


ratio of value fixed. Jefferson and Hamilton knew just as well 
as we know now that when the system was established the pro- 
duction would necessarily vary thereafter as it had varied before. 

And it was because of the fluctuationsin production of both met- 
als that bimetallism, rather than monometallism, was adopted. 
If we had a monometallie gold basis, and our exchanges, assess- 
ments, and taxes were based solely upon gold, any decrease in the 
production of gold would be calamitous, and any hoarding or cor- 
nering of it would be equally so; for the moment the gold stream 
ceases to flow into the channels of trade there would be utter 
stagnation of commerce, with panic and bankruptcy impending. 

So, if only silver were used as money, any causation which cur- 
tailed its supply would be disastrous. 

One hundred years ago, when we stood upon the threshold of 
our career as a nation, these facts were fully comprehended by 
the 7 men who framed our monetary system. They 
knew that, in the nature of things, the supply of gold would fiuc- 
tuate, and that the supply of silver would fluctuate, and they 
concluded that these fluctuations would be less shocking to so- 
ciety if our system were built upon two metals rather than one. 
If the supply of fold failed, the supply of silver might be bounti- 
ful. If silver failed, gold might be bountiful, while, in the long 
run, through the tract of many years, there might be an ap- 
proximate equality in the production of the two metals. Inthe 
peony of our country from 1792 to 1892 their wisdom is demon- 
strated. 

For the first fifty years, or from 1792 to 1841, the production of 
silver in the world was greater than that of gold. From 1841 to 
1848 8 predominated. In 1849 silver a little predominated. 
In 1850, or into the discoveries in Australia of gold—in Australia 
and California—gold production took the lead and held it for 
thirty-two years, until 1881, when they were nearly equal. In 
1882 silver took the lead and still leads it. But when we sum up 
the whole tract of time from 1792 to 1893 we find that throughout 
that period the production of gold has been $5,633,900,000, the 
production of silver $5,104,961,000, a total of $10,738,869,000, in 
which vast sum silver only exceeded gold by 8528, 947,000. This 
small variation in so long a time shows that present troubles are 
not due to fluctuations in the production of the metals. 


A SINGLE STANDARD CAN NOT MAKE A SOUND AND STABLE CURRENCY. 


The experience of the world has shown that a single standard 
of gold or silver can never make a sound or stablecurrency. In 
single-standard Great Britain the price of gold has varied thir- 
teen times withinasingle year. Gold goes toa premium in itself 
at some junctures, Statistics show that there is more fluctua- 
tion in the value of one metal used as money than car. occur with 
two metals used as money. 

SINGLE STANDARD DOES NOT PREVENT PREMIUM ON GOLD. 

There seems to be some vague dread going on in this country 
that if you have the full coinage of silver gold will goto a pre- 
mium. Gentlemen, youare dreading something that alread, 
happened. You are afraid of a ghost which has already fitted 
before you. You are afraid of a ghost which the single stand- 
ard does not prevent from troubling you a If the premium 
on gold is not expressed in another metal it will express itself 
in gold, and while at the single standard. Altho it would 
seem paradoxical to say so, you can never keep gold at a parity 
with itself. A premium of 13 per cent on gold has recently 
obtained in gold-standard England. Why do yousay, then, that 
you dread the coinage of silver because you will have to pay a 
premium on gold. Is it not already being required in all coun- 
tries whether of the single or double standard, and does it not 
show the scarcity of gold? You will eventually ređuce the pre- 
mium gradually on gold if you have silver. Why? Because gold 
will not have that monopoly that itenjoys when you have silver. 

ILLUSTRATIONS FROM MECHANICS AND NATURE. 

The bicycle turns over with the slightest jostliug, and the two- 
wheeled carriage movessmoothly along, even if there be not math- 
ematical exactness in the perimeter of the two wheels. A one- 
legged man must hop unevenly in his gait, but a two-legged 
mun may go at an even gait, even if one leg is a little shorter 
than the other. The two ears of man are never precisely the 
same in detecting sound, but each ear rests the other, and both 
together are more astute than one. There is hardly any man 
who has not some stigmatism of one eye or the other, yet each 
eye rests the other, and human sight is keener and more endur- 
ing from the possession of the two organs than if we were a one- 
eyed Cyclops race. 

The prira of coffee is steadied by the production of tea; the 
price of corn by that of wheat, rge: and oats; the price of beef 

y that of pork; the price of wool by that of cotton; the price of 
brandy by that of whisky aud wine: the price of railway trans 
portation by that of water transportation. In short, the value 
and use of everything in nature is affected by the value of other 
things which have a similar use. And the Creator of the uni- 
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verse, wisely providing st perturbations, or reducing them 
to a mum on their ill consequences, has not relied upon a 
single standard in anything for the continued processes and prog- 
ress of the world, $ 

DEAD SILVER BULLION AND LIVE SILVER MONEY HAVE NO RATIO. 


The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] yesterday uttered a 
great argument against silver upon the idea that silver bullion 
was depreciated. What has silver bullion rejected and depre- 
ciated got to do with live silver? There is no more compar- 
ison between silver bullion refused and discarded than there 
is between the dark, deserted house“ when the soul of man has 
pos from it and man created in the image of his Maker with 

senses keen and his intellect bright and his energies sum- 
moned for effort and encounter. 
WHEN IT IS MOST CERTAIN THAT REFUSE BULLION, IF COINED, WOULD RISE 
TO PAR, IT WILL BE CHEAPEST. UTILITY MAKES VALUE. 

The following proposition, which I now make, will seem at 
first blush a ox, and yet no proposition is more capable of 
demonstration, either by logic or by the observations of experi- 
ence. The proposition [ make is this: That at the time whenit 
is most certain that bullion, if coined, would rise to par value, 
that portion of bullion which is refused the right of coinage will 
be cheapest, and may indeed be cheaper than staple commodities 
mo consumption, because it is a luxury and not a necessary of 


0. 

At the time when money is most dear men are ready to make 
the greatest sacrifices to get it. They will sell property for a 
song. They will make superhuman exertions of labor. They 
will do anything in reason to get the one thing that will relieve 
them from oppression of debt and taxes. At such a time all 
propery values are lowest, and as the bullion that is denied 

e right of coinage is mere useless property, unless used in the 
arts, it is quite certain that it will be lowest at the time when 
money is most dear. Aye, it will then, in all likelihood, be 
cheaper in proportion than wheat or corn, or meat, which men 
must get in order to live, or than wool or cotton, which they 
must also get in order to be clothed. It becomes a mere luxury, 
useful only in jewelry and in the arts of ornamentation. 

Men forego such uses in hard times, and hence the refuse bul- 
lion will fall below the plane of value of the things which they 
must have. Itshould be borne in mind by those who seek un- 
derstanding of the money question that itis only the refuse bul- 
lion that is low in value. t a man order a suit of clothes, and 
have a scrap of cloth left over; let him buy bricks for a house, 
and have a pile left over; let him ordera dinner and leave a dish 
but ially tasted; let him build a bridge, and have enough 
timber to build a span left over. Does not everyone know that 
although the intrinsic elements of cloth, of brick, of food, of lum- 
ber are all still there, that they have been, by the refusal of use 
in the manner for which they were procured, suddenly dropped 
in the scale of value, to be sold for a song to the junk dealer or 
the scrap hunter? 

Who cares for thesilver scraps that are not made into money? 
Who would turn on his heel to pick up the discarded and rejected 
metal? But, the next day, let the man who got the suit of clothes 
need more cloth and be unable to get it: let the man who built 
the house need more brick for an addition; let the man who 
feasted be hungry and without food; let a span of the bridge be 
swept away 8 8 igh waters, and at once that which would have 
been thrown into waste finds its value restored by the circum- 
stances which surround it. The muskets of Grant’s and Lee’s 
armies had every intrinsic elementin them the day after the sur- 
render of Appomattox that they had before, but where was their 
value? The old warships of the world had every element of in- 
trinsic value when the iron-clads came upon the deep that they 
had before, but where was commercial value when they were no 
8 755 useful? It is utility that makes value. 

When we destroy the utility of silver you crush out of it the 
elements of value that it possessed before the destruction. It is 
we, not silver, that is to blame that it is discarded and refused 
to be made into money ata time when the hungry world is hold- 
ing up its hands and begging us to give it the silver tool to work 
with the silver redeemer to relieve the bondage of debt. 


FIXITY IN VOLUME OF MONEY DOES NOT MAKE A SOUND AND STABLE CUR- 
RENCY, 


Fixity in volume of money is not an element of a sound and 
stable currency. On the contrary, fixity in volume would de- 
stroy it. Population, business wants, products, increase eve 
day. The volume of money is the measure of their value. 
money remain at a fixed figure, while its uses increase, prices go 
down, money goes up, and soundness and stability are lost. A 
ship must be sound and stable in all its timbers, but if itis so 


id in its course that it will not rise and fall with the waves 
it is not a sound and stable ship, but one that will go to the 
bottom in the first storm. So with money. Ii it does not in- 
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crease in volume with multiplied uses prices will fall, and if it 
decreases with falling prices panic is inevitable. 
LIMITATION IN VOLUME OF MONEY NECESSARY. 

But while fixity is fatal to the beneficent functions of money, 
limitation to its volume is indispensable. 

But for the limitation money would lose all value. 

If g Iden or silvery apples grew on trees, who would care for 
them? If diamonds fell in rain showersor grew like daisies, who 
would care for them? Would their “intrinsic elements give 
them intrinsic value”? Oh, no. For if everybody had them in 
abundance they would give nothing for them in exchange. 

The natural limitation upon the production of the precious 
metals induced mankind to make money out of them—that is to 
say, the twoth ngscombined: 1. Their intrinsic elements, which 
are capable of manifold uses; 2. Connected with the limitation 
upon their quantity which nature has made—and out of their 
suitability for purposes of exchange grew up the almost univer- 
sal theory and practice of bimetallic money. In this we contem- 
pae and take the chances of nature, the equitable mother of us 


IF NOT SILVER MONEY—WHAT? 


If we do not increase our money in silver, what are we going to 
increase it with? What else is there to look to? There is a con- 
dition and not a theory for ustoconfront. If any are opposed to 
increasing the money of our country in silver, let the chairman 
of the Finance Committee—let some of these able statesmen who 
recognize their responsibility to meet this condition—answer my 
8 and let me carry to my people some information or hope. 

you will not take silver, tell me what will you take? Is there any 
one here who cananswer me? ‘Don’t everybody speak at once.” 
[Laughter.] In lack of information as to anything else, I must 
confront this condition as best I can with all my imperfections of 
information and experience. 

SILVER OR PAPER THE ALTERNATIVE, 

It is either silver or paper we must choose. Then who is it 
who stands here for sound and stable money? It is not you ho are 
proposing to embark this country now with its billion of paper 
money with only $100,000,000 of gold to redeem it. You can not 
call yourselves advocates of sound and stable money with such a 
plan before you. It is the monometallist who proposes to carry 
our people again upon the dark, uncertain, unsound, and unstable 
waves of more paper money; without a sufficient metallic base, 
or, in the other alternative, he does not propose to give the 
people any at all. It . that this is the idea. If that is the 
proposition it has never been disclosed; but hope has been held 
out that we will come to silver after awhile. en? 

> GOLD INSUFFICIENT, WHY NOT SILVER? 

Why shall we not have free coinage of silver, or coinage on 
equal terms, properly supported now; and why should trade be 
alarmed at the idea of restoring a money to which we were ac- 
customed for eighty years? Evidently gold is insufficient as a 
basis of a larger amount of paper money. Then we have an in- 
sufficiency to sustain the volume of money necessary in the dis- 
charge of such vast debts as are due from our A eg 

In 1892 the United States produced 833, 000, 000 of gold, of 
which $16,000,000 was used in the arts, and there was little dif- 
ference in the figures of 1891, leaving in each year not as much 
as $16,000,000 to go into coinage from current stock. 

The world’s product of gold has only been $130,000,000 in 1892, 
$120,000,000 in 1891, and $113,000,000 in 1890, and with probably 
about one-half of this quantity consumed in thearts. It is quite 
evident that if we were looking to gold alone to rescue the 
world, and if the whole world should go on the gold standard— 
England on the gold standsrd, Germany on the gold standard, 
Austria on the gold standard, Australia on the gold standard, 
and France quivering upon the edge of the gold standard—if all 
these great nations are to be gathered around the small lump of 
$60,000,000 of gold per year, this is indeed a dainty dish to set 
before the king ”—this is the seed of anarchy, despotism, and 
ruin. 

The paper money of the world now is about $2,500,000,000. 

NO JUST FEAR OF SILVER DELUGE FROM EUROPE. 


Ah, you say, there will be a deluge of the silver of the world 
to America. I wish I could believe it. I should be still more 
in favor of silver than I am now, for I think a little deluge is just 
what the famishing and crying world is needing; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no such hope. Are the opinions of our financial 
experts worth anything? Did Secretary Windom know what he 
was talking abont when he advised the American Co that 
there is no accumulation of silver bullion anywhere in the world; 
that Germany had long since disposed of her stock, and that 
there was no danger of an avalanche? 

In a report which I have, but will not read in full, it appears 
that the fact is, so far as a deluge is concerned, that Europe has 


1893. 
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some reason to fear, but we none. Why? Because we are asil- 
ver-producing nation and a silver- ing nation, while Eu- 
rope is not silver producing and can not share what she is using. 
THE EUROPEAN FEAR OF SILVER DELUGE NOT USFOUNDED. 

Europe is naturally afraid that we are trying to unload our sil- 
yer upon them, but we know that they have little or no silver to 
unload upon us. 3 

Here is an instructive statement from Secretary Windom's 
report of 1890: 

There is, in fact, no known accumulation of silver bullion anywhere in 
the world. Germany long since disposed of her stock of me ted e 
partly by sale, partly by recoinage into her own new subsidiary coins, 
partly by use in co for Egypt. Only recently it became necessary to 
purchase silver for the Egyptian coinage executed at the mint at Berlin. 

NO AVALANCHE POSSIBLE FROM PAST PRODUCTS OF SILVER, 


The Secretary continues in his report: 

Itis plain, then, that there is no danger that the silver product of past 
hoor ured into our mints, unless new steps be taken for demone- 
ation, and for this improbable contingency ample safeguards can be pro- 


vided, 

Nor need there be any serious apprehension that any considerable part of 
the stock of silver coin of Europe would beshipped to the United States for 
deposit for Treasury notes. 

ere is much less reason for shipping coin to this country than bullion, 
for while the leading nations of Europe have discontinued the coinage of 
full legal-tender silver pieces, they have provided by law for taining 
their existing stock of silver coins at par. 

In England, Portugal, and the states of the Scandinavian Union there is 
no stock of silver coin except subsidiary coins, required for prea gh ped one 
the nominal value of which is far in excess of the bullion value. any 
has in circulation about $100,000,000 in old silver thalers, but ten years have 

3 since the sales of bullion arising under the anti-silver legislation of 

873 were discontinued. It is safe to say there is no stock of silver coin in 
Europe which is not needed for business purposes. 

And I may well associate with this statement the following re- 
marks and analytical statement of W. P. St. John, esq., presi- 
dent of the Mercantile National Bank of New York. Says he: 

Indisputable records prohibit the assumption of an excessive production 
of silver in the worid. The any may — 
riod of five years, counting our Treasury absorption as coinage, has ex ed 


or the five years ending with 
the annual produc- 


gr 
5 of silver by average of the five years ending 1889 (ending 1890 for 
), are as follows—all at our coin value: 

Art consumption in Europe and the United States sss, 
Art and money use of silver in China, Japan, Ceylon, and Africa. 17,000,000 
Retained at home, of their annual production, by Mexico, Central 

and South America, exceeding 
Spain and Austria's full tender and subsidiary, and the subsidi- 

ork (Rage of the other continental States.. 
British India’s net absorption, exceeding me 
United States mint absorption prior to 1890, about -- 32,500, 


e annual requirement of silver prior to our pur- 
„ d re Peep ed Pe Oy eee 


World's averag 


137, 500, 000 
Increase of United States requirement now 54,000,000 ounces, coin 
value $70,000,000, less 252 500.000 ES = I arn Se EE re 38, 500, 000 
TOCA) RV REARS FORUIPEM ONG a a a eases 176, 000, 000 
World's greatest annual production of record ia 165, 000, 000 
A shortage of annual production of silver for present 
requirement Es Tr 11, 000, 000 
This present yearly excess of gross requirement over the t produe- 


tion of silver in the world seems to be verified b; 
States imports and exports of silver for 1891. During the nine months to 
October 1 our exports of silver have exceeded our imports of silver by %,- 
526.816. It seems further to be confirmed by the year’s decrease of about 
$7,000,000 in the supply of silver bullion accumulated in New York. The New 
York accumulation of silver has been caused by fluctuations in the price 
occasioned by speculations apon the predicted legislation, and was greatest 
in amount before the act of 1890 became a law. 


THE QUESTION OF WAGES. 

Ah, but it issaid, you will hurt the laboring man and destroy 
wages ifyou give him acheap dollar. I have never heard that 
argument from a laboring man, and silver can never be a cheap 
dollir. It has been invented for him and used in his behalf by 
those who wanted monometallism. Are wages higher in Amer- 
ica, which hasstuck tosilver,or in gold-standard England, which 
has stuck to gold? Are wages better in the silver United States 
or in gold-standard Germany, which has stuck to gold? 

The gold protectionists who would outlaw silver to enhance 
gold value use the same delusive arguments to workingmen that 
all protectionists use when they discuss the tariff. The tariff 
protectionist says, make the manufacturer rich at the expense 
of the people and he will share his profits with the workingman 
and give him high wages. This bubble burst in 1891 92, and the 
story of lower wages that came on with the McKinley bill is now 
historic, and helped to overthrow the Republican party that 
preached the fallacy. The gold protectionist is now dressed in 
the old clothes of the tariff protectionist, and is saying Help 
me to protect the gold owners of Australian mines and gold 
creditors and I will give you gold wages.” Have these protec- 
tionists of all classes forgotten that last year the workingman 
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was told how low the wages were in England, a gold-standard 
country, and in Germany, a gold-standard country, and how 

h better they were here, where we were still clinging to 
silver? Has not the laborer yet learned that monopoly never 
does divide fairly with him, and that his chance in life is only 
under free and equal laws? 

The Royal Commission of Great Britain, appointed to rss gb 
into the changes in the relative yalues of the precious metals, in 
1887, replied to the argument, t that low prices and dear money 
help the wageearner,” and said: 

That a fall in prices benefits the capitalists who have lent money for fixed 
periods at a fixed rate of interest, and in such cases a smaller share of the 
product of labor is left to be divided between the producer and the wage- 
earning classes. It is difficult to suppose that the latter can for any length 
of time receive larger real wages out of the smaller share of the gross pro- 
duct of labor whichis divisible between themselves and the producer. 

This argument seems to me to be conclusive that the interests 
of the wage earner is not on the side of those who are contract- 
ing and appreciating money, and who are leaving to the produc- 
ers of wealth who employ them a less profit for division between 
themselves and their employés. 

HONEST MONEY IS THE MONEY OF THE CONTRACT. 

But we are told that we must have honest money. So say I— 
honest money. What is honest money? What is truth?” 
asked Jesting Pilate, and turned away, not waiting for an an- 
swer. Iwill give answer. I knowof no money which can be de- 
scribed as honest except the money of the contract. The money 
which a man promises to pay is honest money, if that money, not 
another kind, be required in payment. It is quite obvious that, 
whoever else we may injure, it is impossible, in the present con- 
dition of things, to injure the creditor classes generally. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT SCARCE A FACTOR NOW. 

I eliminate out of all discussion here our national debt. It is 
no longer a factor upon the question of our Federal currency. 
It is but $585,000,000, and there are $22,000,000 per annum of in- 
terest charge. Not by law, but by custom, we have reversed 
by Treasury interpretation the theory of bimetallism, and haye 
given the creditors of the Government an option, which belongs 
to the people, and they have chosen gold. 

So insignificant in proportion is the remaining volume of our 
publicindebtedness, so misunderstood and misrepresented should 
we be if we at this late day adopt another rule, that I lay aside 
that common-law maxim, malus usus abolendus est; I would do 
no injustice to any public creditor; I would not quibble over a 
forced condition, the reversal of which, at this late day, might 
injure our credit; I would not make enemies of those who should 
be friends; I would not revive a useless controversy. 

MORE SILVER DEBTS THAN GOLD DEBTS DUE, AND NO “DANGER EXISTS OF 
INJURY TO THE CREDITOR CLASS, 

As to the great mass of general creditors, there are more men 
who hold debts that are solvable in silver than debts that are 
solvable in gold, and as to the great mass of credits that are 
solvable in any kind of metal, if the creditors could get to-da; 
silver bullion, rejected, dishonored, demonetized, unstam 
as legal-tender money they would then generally get an equiv- 
alent in value for all they have loaned. Now, if you put the 
stamp upon it and make it a dollar, they would get something 
more in value than the dollar which they lent. 

I agree that all creditors should get the value of the dollar 
loaned. But that value by the contract is to be in the dollar and 
not in other things. In short, a contract to pay a dollar is ful- 
filled literally, truly, and equitably by paying the dollar that the 
contract calledfor. If we go beyond the contract, and if it is to 
be contended that we are to give to the creditor a dollar, meas- 
uring its value by the things that a dollar will buy, if this is the 
construction to be put upon the contract, and we are to look be- 
yond its terms for its solution, then the contract is twofold, and 
we are only required to pay the creditor the value of his dollar in 
other things. : 

Now, if we are to pay a dollar valued in other things for the 
dollar borrowed, my reply would be manifold: 

First. That silver bullion will to-day buy as much of anything 
that a man can buy with his dollar, as any dollar ever borrowed 
would have bought at the time it was loaned; for silver bullion 
will to-day get as much wheat, corn, cloth, or other commodi- 
ties as it ever would. 

Second. If we make a dollar to pay our creditor out of silver 
bullion, the dollar function imparted to the bullion will undoubt- 
edly increase its commercial exchangeable value, and if we were 
to pay every creditor, private and public, in a silver dollar, we 
would pay him something that would buy him more of this 


world’s goods than the dollar he loaned would have bought at the 
time: and there is nothing that we cn do with re 
that will not through its agency return to the c 
or more value than he loaned. . 

Third. If the creditor shall insist in looking beyond his con- 


to silver 
itor as much 
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tract to the alleged equity, and insist that he possesses a right 
extraneous to his contract, and demand the equivalent in com- 
modities of the dollar he loaned, the debtor must, on the other 
hand, possess the like bead to look beyond the terms of the 
contract and pay the creditor, as measured by commodities, only 
the value that he loaned; and if the principle shall be applied of 
looking to extraneous equities, even the silver dollar that will 
be paid for anterior debts would have to be scaled and cut down 
in order to administer the equity between the parties. 
HOLDERS OF BONDS AND STOCKS SHOULD SUSTAIN SILVER. 

The holders of bonds and stocks are now suffering from the 
financial conditions by which we are surrounded far more than 
they could possibly suffer if all the silver in the world were 
coined by the United States. If the banks that have failed, and 
their names are legion.could Pay their depositors in silver money, 
how much more valuable would be their stock? If the railroads, 
which arein the hands of receivers, could pay their bondhold- 
ers in silver, how much more valuable would be their securities? 
If the mortgagors, whose shrunken lands are now unable to bear 
the burden of the mortgages upon them, could only get silver to 
pay them off, how happy would be the mortgagees? 

Mr. President, I have a statement here taken from the Bank- 

, ers’ Magazine for January, 1891, which gives a table of the de- 
cline in the leading railroad stocks during the six months pre- 
mong the panic of 1890, when this storm was getting its work 
well in: 


Lowest 


Highest 


Lossin 
Stocks. price last price De- “ 
spring. cember 8, | Value. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe ...... 850, 746, 373 | 825, 626,919 | 825, 500, 052 
CTC 54, 762, 500 44,525,000 | 10, 237, 500 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
CCE 1, 898, 15, 110, 508 6, 787, 791 
Chicago and Northwestern 30, 749, 798 5, 961, 696 
053, 1 30. 038, 154 3, 014, 982 
20, 769,802 15, 879, 405 
21, 277, 823 5, 813, 013 
30, 462,960 | 14, 308, 360 
64,068,505 | 21, 101, 550 
6, 668, 550 5, 058, 900 
19,645,000 | 5, 175, 000 
32, 215, 500 6, 945, 000 
32, 340,000 | 10,535, 000 
13, 357, 500 9, 652, 500 
4,012,343 | 1, 920, 802 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia. 1, 787, 500 1, 375, 000 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgi 
Mrat Veretetrad.. occ sop essen sane Vane 8,910, 000 7, 850, 000 2, 060, 000 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, 
second preferred 4, 041, 250 2, 543, 500 1, 497, 500 
Illinois Central 47, 620, 217 87,488,259 | 10,131, 958 
44, 400, 000 82,049,000 | 12, 360,000 
56, 453, 643 49, 961, 165 6, 492, 478 
19, 628, 264 15, 552, 706 4, 075, 558 
37, 649, 297 25,178,710 | 12. 470, 587 
9, 571, 030 5, 046, 540 4, 524, 490 
4, 046, 250 2, 275, 000 1,771, 250 
27, 957, 887 22, 342, 414 5, 615, 473 
99,265,413 | 85, 180,456 | 14,084, 967 
23, 938, 522 17, 325, 156 6, 613, 366 
tern 1,741, 250 910,000 831, 250 
Norfolk and Western, preferred 17, 921, 250 13, 905, 000 4, 016, 250 
Northern Pacific 19, 355, 000 9,310,000 | 10,045, 000 
Northern Pacitic, preferred 31,843, 146 21,450,194 | 10, 392, 952 
New York, Ontario and Western A 13, 220, 931 8, 135,957 5, 084, 974 
New York and New England........... 10, 450, 000 5, 650, 000 4, 800, 000 
Ohio and Mississippi S 5, 150, 000 3, 575, 000 1, 575, 000 
Oregon Navigation 25, 950, 000 18, 240, 000 7,710,000 
Oregon Short Line 13, 906, 578 4, 461, 242 9, 405, 336 
regon Transcontinental 20, 094, 100 3,815.946 | 16,278, 154 
ge ˙ E G es 9, 475, 000 5, 415, 000 4, 060, 000 
Philadelphia and Reading. 19, 089, 965 10, 334, 362 8, 755, 603 
Richmond and West Point Terminal.. 19, 775, 000 9, 161. 250 10,613,750 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba] 23, 000, 000 18, 400. 000 4, 600, 000 
Southern Paci. 88, 963, 617 29, 763, 874 9, 199, 743 
Denne S E O N 41, 542, 751 24,347,400 | 17, 195, 351 
Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf 12, 082, 314 5, 373, 668 9, 658, 646 


Look at that table, with its shrinkage of millions upon mil- 
lions of value. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe ilroad 
Company lost $25,000,000 in trying to keep up to the gold stand- 
ard. Look at my own State, where the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad Company lost $5,000,000, -Look how the great Rich- 
mond and Danville line lost $10,000,000 in the twinkling of an 
eye. Ah! if those stockholders and bondholders could only have 
a little silver money, or even silver bullion, to fill that aching 
void, would not they be happier than they are now, looking 
down the great gold canyon and seeing nothing at the bottom. 


THE PRODUCTION AND THE VALUE OF SILVER. 
It is claimed by some, and not without plausibility to the 


minds of the uninformed, that the increased production of silver 
has been the cause of the decline in the value of silver bullion. 
In the case of commodities which are sold upon the open mar- 
kets of the world at such prices as they may command, undoubt- 
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edly the law of supply and demand controls the price. When 
they are scarce the price goes up, and when they are low the 
price goes down; but this law has little effect upon the value of 
tbe precious metals when they are allowed the right of coinage 
at a legal ratio. 

That the existing increase in the production of silver is not 
the cause of the fall in its bullion value is abundantly demon- 
strated by the fact that silver bullion fell at a time when there 
was a continuous excess of gold production. In round numbers 
a Woro prođuction of gold and silver from 1870 to 1880 was 
as follows: 


Year. 


-| $116, 000, 000 
120, 000, 000 


817, 000, 000 


In 1870, gold $123,000,000, silver $64,000,000; 1871, gold $119,- 
000,000, silver 68,000,000; 1872, gold $113,000,000, silver $71,000,- 
000; 1873, gold 112,000,000, silver $75,000,000; and so on all down 
the line, showing that in the decade between 1870 and 1880 there 
was produced $1,258,000,000 of gold and but $817,000,000 of silver. 
Thus in one decade the production of gold exceeding silver was 
nearly $500,000,000, 

Nevertheless, silver bullion did not increase in value, which 
would undoubtedly have been the case if excessive production 
of gold necessarily cheapened it and lesser production of silver 
necessarily enhanced its value. 

Clearly we must look beyond the relative productions of the 
two metals for the cause ol depreciation in silver bullion. Be- 
tween 1687 and 1873 the lowest ratio of silver to gold was 16.25, 
in 1813, and the highest ratio was in 1760, 1 to 14.14. 

As long as mints were open to both metals and debts could be 
paid in either metal, there was stability in price regardless of 
the variations in production. The yield of silver between 1800 
and 1840 was forty times that of gold, yet there was but slight 
variation in the metals from the legal ratio, and when, as 
tween 1850 and 1870, silver was but 4.5 times that of gold, there 
was also but little variation. 

In the forty years between 1833 and 1873, which include the 
eer of the great gold discoveries and the consequent increase 

n the available supply of that metal, but little change in the 
gold price of silver can be observed. 

In the ten 5 from 1831 to 1840, the proportion which the 
value of the silver produced bore to that of gold was 1.86 to 1. 
In the five years from 1851 to 1855, the proportion had fallen to 
-288 to 1; the market value of silver only varied between 15.75 to 
1 in the first period, and 15.41 to 1 in the last. 

In the five years between 1871 to 1875, when the production of 
silver, as compared to gold, was .710 to 1; and in the five years 
from 1876 to 1880, when the proportion was .794 to 1, the change 
in production was insignificant, and yee in the last five years the 
ere Maca of gold was 17.81 to 1, while in the first it was 

From 1861 to 1872 gold diminished and silver increased with- 


out any variation in the price of silver. 


CAUSE OF DECLINE IN SILVER CLEAR--ACTION OF LAW THE CAUSE. 

Evidently we must look for the causes of variation in value 
of the bullion metals for causes extrinsic to that of ratio of produc- 
tion; and these causes are obvious when we look for them. He 
that hath eyes to see, let him see.” 

In 1871 Germany suspended free coinage of silver and adopted 
the gold standard. In 1873 the United States suspended free 
coinage, 5 for an issue of trade dollars, and stripped silver 
coins of legal-tender function in sums exceeding $5. In 1873 
2 threw a great mass of demonetized silver bullion on 
the market, purchased gold, and provided for the retirement of 
silver coins, while France the same year restricted silver coinage. 

In 1874 Norway and Sweden demonetized silyer; in 1875 Hol- 
land suspended it: in 1876 Russia, France, and Spain discontinued 
it. In 1892 Austria-Hungary adopted the gold standard and be- 
gan to buy gold, and recently, in June of the present year, India 
suspended free coinage 

In parallel lines to these movements of the law against silver, 
its bullion price declined, although in perpendicular lines the 
gold production was in excess through the period of its declina- 
tion up to 1882. 

The royal commission of Great Britain, composed of financial 
experts, who in 1887 inquired into the causes of changes in the 
relative values of the precious metals, showed conclusively that 
the depreciation of silver was not due to its increased produc- 
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tion. They called attention to the fact (page 78) that in the case 
of other commodities, the effect of changes in supply and demand 
was more marked and more immediate; that those commodities 
are generally produced for the pur of consumption at an early 
date, or within a comparatively short period; that the supply at 
any time available for the market, or being capable of being 

laced on it, was, therefore, a very important element by which 

ts value is fixed. While, on the other hand, the precious metals 
were but to a slight extent consumed, and the available supply 
consisted of the accumulation of previous years. 

They also declared that an important consideration with re- 
gard to the precious metals was the relation between the total 
stock then in existence and the then existing demands upon it. 
The increased demand for gold, made by the extension of the 

old standard, and the decreased demand for silver, caused b 
fis demonetization, are obviously the causes which have put sil- 
ver down and gold up. 

Mr. de Rothschild said before the International Monstary 
Conference that the action taken by Germany and the action of 
the three great money powers and the several minor powers 
had materially tended to accentuate the downfall in the prices 
and value of silver. 

The great Humboldt, whose master mind read and interpreted 
the secrets of nature, declared that the enormous mass of pre- 
cious metals already accumulated in Europe render any consid- 
erable or continued variations in the relative value of gold and 
silver impossible. Experience, he says, has shown this. In 
England, for instance, in the ten years more than 1,294,000 
marks of gold, $180,959 (in dollars), were converted into money, 
and yet this monopoly of goio only raised a proportion of it, 
that of silver from 1 to 14.97 to 1 to 15.60. 

Humboldt did not anticipate, and neither could he take into 
account one new factor, which has come into the world’s economic 
concerns contemporaneously with the factor of falling pricesand 
depressed trade, the change of law which operated upon the 
base of credit and disorganized all things which depend upon 
that base to be sustained. 

THE RATIO OF COINAGE SHOULD NOT BE CHANGED, 

The existing ratio between silver and gold ought not,in my 
opinion, to be changed. 

It would involve the recoinage of our present mass of silver 
money at the immense cost $112,000,000, as shown by the letter 
of Secretary Carlisle; but more important than this are the phil- 
osophical considerations. 

o other nation of the whole world has proposed to change its 
ratio. We would not be in closer affinity with any one else by 
changing our ratio than we are now. On the contrary, we would 
be moving away from those affinities and likenesses of com- 
merce, which have so much more force in old countries, like those 
of Europe, than inour own. Thesilver and gold of England are 
coined at a less proportion than we have now. It is so with the 
silver of France, of the Latin Union, of Germany, and all the Eu- 
ropean nations. Why, then, should we further complicate and 
confuse this problem by moving further away from existing con- 
ditions rather than by moving closer to them? 

Indeed, Mr. President, I believe that a change of ratio and the 
putting of more silver in the dollar would be an increased im- 
pediment to bimetallism. It has been pointed out by all finan- 
cial writers and experts that if any European nation were opened 
to the free coinage of silver to-day our silver dollar would go to 
Europe, go into coinage, and make at least 3 per cent by turn- 
ing into foreign money out of our own; and it is the fact that we 
are now putting too much silver into our dollar which has helped 
to close the mints of Europe to the free coi of silver, be- 
cause over there they fear not only the silver bullion which 
comes from our mines, but also that our silver money will go 
there to convert itself into their silver money at a premium of 
exchange of not less than 3 per cent. 

Albert Gallatin originally advocated the ratio of 15} to 1. 
That ratio would to-day be far better than an increased ratio and 
would put us in closer relations with the great silver-using na- 
tions. It would create a money level, in which the money of one 
nation would have no intrinsic motive to go to another nation’s 
mint for profit in exchange. 

In the report of the British Indian Currency Committee, page 
48, these views obtained for reasons well stated, and I quote 
their comments against the change of ratio in India. They said: 


opted of recoining the existing ru 
lated. 8 


same as have now arisen. If, on 


isting rupees, heavier rupees were issued, there is the objection that, for 
some time at any rate, two kindsof coin would be in circulation, of different 


intrinsic worth, fessedly of the same value; and there does not appear 
to be any AVARES be tats pian over that proposed by the government of 


THE DEMOCRATIO PLATFORM. 


A few words, Mr. President, about the platforms. Everybody 
in the United States, as matters stand to-day, is committed to 
silver as standard money. I will speak now of the Democratic 
platform. It said: We denounce the Sherman law as a make- 
shift.” A makeshift is a kind of bogus substitute. Now, the 
Sherman law was a makeshift and a bogus substitute, but for 
what? For the free coinage of silver. So, if you take the lan- 
guage in its A yo and accepted sense and inject into it the 
meaning of the thing that it applied to, it means that you de- 
nounce the Republican party for making a ‘‘cowardly make- 
shift” for the free coinage of silver and for not giving us the 
genuine article. The next sentence is equally significant: 


We— 

The Democracy— 
hold to— 

“Hold to,“ Mr. President. A good word that—‘ hold.” 
Whatever other meaning hold to” may have, I beg to suggest 
to the learned grammarians that it does not mean “let go.” If 
it be acknowledged that hold to“ does not mean *‘let go,” we 
ought to hold on to the silver that we have and look forward 
faithfully and hopefully to that which we desire, for we said— 

We hold to the use of both goldand silver— 

Now, I say you promised to hold on. Let us hold on—to 
what?— è 
both gold and silver— 

In what character? 
as the standard money of the country— 

The standard money of the country!” How long has the 
patron of the Sherman law been trying to convince this people 
that we want the single gold standard? How long has he been 
trying to subvertall ideas of historic finance by regarding dol- 
lars as debts redeemable and convertible into each other? We 
are not on the gold standard and we do not intend to go to the 
gold standard, but we hold to gold and silver *‘ as the standard 
money of the country.” Now, how are we going to sustain the 
standard? 
and to the coinage of both gold and silver— 

For that is the way it reads. They would coin both metals. 
They were not going to float a lot of paper on bullion uncoined. 
That is what the Republicans had wanted to do, but the Demo- 
crats were going to coin both metals. They said: We are 
going to coin both metals,” and I say doit. Howare they going 
to coin them? 
without discriminating against either metal— 


Withoutdiscrimination againsteither. The Republicans have 
been discriminating against one metal, but the Democrats would 
not do it, and not only without discrimination against either of 
the metals, but the platform says: 
or charge for mintage. 

That is, they were going to have free mintage withoutcharge. 

But— 

They said— 
the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and ex- 
changeable vaine. 

I did not like that language, because if a dollar is of equal 
exchangeable value it is all one wants, commerce is exchange 
and value is ratio in exchange, and there is an equal ratio be- 
tween the dollar and exchange; but some gentlemen like to ac- 
cumulate words; they are fond of a little ambiguity; and they 
put in the words “ intrinsic value.” 

EQUALITY OF PURCHASING POWER IN DOLLARS THE THING NEEDFUL, 

It was just there that the President of the United States in his 
letter of acceptance, put a little of the white of an egg into the 
coffee grounds andclarified them byaclearexpression. He said 
that he was in favor of equal intrinsic value or purchasing 
power.“ There is the true theory of the proposition. If the 
money has the same purchasing power we do not care about in- 
trinsic value. If both metals have the same intrinsic value they 
will always have the same purchasing power. The purchasin 
power is the thing that is looked to, whether itisa e 
note resting on a bond, whether it is a greenback resting on the 
EOT a part on taxation, whether it is silver, or whether it 

gold. 

Then, be it noted, the Democratic convention did not insist it 
should be positively and absolutely of equal intrinsic value, but 
the platform added: 

Or— 

With emphasis on or.“ 

It was going to get goldand silver money without discrimina- 
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tion, and if it could not get there by one road it was going to 
take another, and it said: 

Or be adjusted through international agreement— 

Let it be remembered that an international convention had 
been called; it was about to meet; and if it could be adjusted 
there, well and good. But it was not adjusted there, and the 
Democrats of Chicago contemplated that it might not be ad- 
justed there, and they added another clause: 

Or by such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of 

t W. C} and the ual e 7 all 
— agg fei — —— — 2 — of 7B wha bach, A sats 

These are the words. If other nations did not do it this na- 
tion would do it; and as this is the nation that is responsible for 
its promise, now is the time to perform it. Itcan not be per- 
formed unless we restore bimetallism with all the legal-tender 
functions of, and e functions of, all metal dollars, in 
debt payment and in exchange. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN INTERESTS CONFLICT. 


Mr. President, many of the early people who settled and con- 
quered England came over there under what they called the 
raven flag, and they boasted in styling themselves the ravagers 
of the world. I the present financial conditions show that 
the breed of the ra rs of the world is not extinct and that 
the raven flag is still flying. 

There are certain characteristics of the English people that 
make them our natural economic foe; 

1. Great Britain is a creditor nation and thisis a debtor nation. 

2. Great Britain is a consumer af our agricultural products. 
We are the producers. 

3. Great Britain is a gold-producing nation and this is more 
than gold producing, a silver-producing nation. 

4. It is the interest of Great Britain to make silver low. Itis 

the interest of Great Britain to make gold dear. 

5. It is the interest of Great Bri to make wheat, cotton, 
corn, and produce cheap. 

6. Our interests are the antitheses of hers. 

Now, then, I propose to make the three assertions with 
which I hogan this discussion. I propose to prove that Great 
Britain seeks to enrich her creditor class by opposing silver. 

I. PROOF THAT GREAT BRITAIN PROPOSES TO AGGRANDIZE HER CREDITOR 
CLASSES BY DESTROYING SILVER. 

England always goes to battle with drums beating, colors fly- 
ing, and bugles blowing. She avows her purpose to conquer 
when she declares war. It is sufficient proof that she is warring 

upon our silver to enrich her creditors, to take the avowals of her 

me mininster, William E. Gladstone, made in February last 

the House of Commons. It is a confession, it is an avowal, 

and he who runs may read. His speech will be interesting to 

those who are still deluded to follow the ignis fatuus of inter- 
national conference: 

A motion being made looking to the reassembling of the Brus- 
sels conference and to the restoration of silver money, Mr. Glad- 
sone replied to the member who made it in plain, open British 

on: 

The honorable member spoke rather with ridicule— 

Said he— 


upon the proposition of this countryas the great creditor country of the world. 
It is the great creditor country of the world; of thattherecan beno doubt 
whatever; and it is increasingly the great creditor coun of the world. I 
suppose there is not a year which s over our he: which does not 
largely add to the mass of British investments abroad. Iam almost afraid 
to estimate the total amount of the property which the United Kingdom 
holds beyond the limits of the United om; but of this I am well con- 
vinced, t it is not to be counted by tens or hundreds of ons. 

One thousand millions probably would be an extremely low and inad- 
equate estimate. Two thousand millions, or some even more than 
that, is likely to be nearer the mark. [“ Hear!“ Hear!“ JI think un- 
der these mstances it is a rather serious matter to ask this country to 
consider whether we are going to perform this supreme act of self-sacrilice, 
I have a profound admiration for cosmopolitan principles. Ican 12 a great 
length in moderation laughter] in recommending their recognition and 
establishment, but if there are these two thousand millions or fifteen hun- 
dred millions of money which we have got abroad, it 1s a very serious mat- 
ter as between this country and other countries. 

We have nothing to pay to them; we are not debtors at all; weshould get 
no comfort, no consolation out of the substitution of an inferior material, of a 
chea; money, which wecould obtain for less and part with for more. We 
sho get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world would 
be great. [Loud laughter.] 

‘We should get no consolation, but the consolation through- 
out the world would be great,” says Gladstone. Yes, how great 
it would be here! 

He continued: 


This 8 spirit of philanthropy. which we can not too highly prize, 
because I have no doubt all this is foreseen, would result in our ——— a 
present of fifty or ah millions to the world. It would be thankfully 
accepted. but I think that the gratitude for your benevolence would be 
mixed with very grave misgivings as to your wisdom. 

I have shown why we should pause and consider for ourselves once, 
twice, and thrice before departing from the solid ground on which you have 
within the last half century erected a commercial fabric unknown in the 


whole history of the world—before departing from that solid ground you 
should well consult and well consider and take no step except such as you 


can well justify to your own understanding, to your fellow-countrymen, and 
to those who come after us. 

England will not be philanthropic to us. 

Should we not be philanthropic to ourselves? 

The effects of cl the mints of India to silver e are 
acknowledged by the British commission to be ‘‘such as result 
from an ap 3 currency, namely, first, to make prices 
lower than they would otherwise have been; then, though more 


slowly, to lower money wages and to increase the burden of 
debts and all fixed payments.” 

Mr. President, that is the programme that is laid before us for 
adoption. This is the music that the American people are asked 
to ce to—appreciation of money at the time of a money 
famine, lower prices at a time when prices are on a bankrupt 
scale, increased burdens of debt when labor is less able to bear 
it, lower pagon when wages are most needed, more poverty in 
the great industrial substratums of society, more riches in fres- 
coes on the beautiful dome! 

2. PROOF*THAT ENGLAND WOULD DEPRESS OUR PRODUCTS, 
I have a second proposition. England wants to depress the 
rices of our agricultural products by opposing silver. Sir 
ivers Wilson, a delegate of Great Britain, announced in the 
Brussels conference for himself and colleagues—and I was glad 
that my distinguished friend from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] yes- 
terday gave to his remarks attention—that— 

Our faith is that of the school of monometallism, pure and simple. 

This movement here is the echo of that cry. Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild, of the great Rothschild house, gave the reason of 
this British faith by saying that whether the fall of silver had 
reduced prices or not, he could not see that the fall in the prices 
of commodities was a misfortune for England or the world, and 
added the blunt but significant sentence: 

“I hold that wheat at 30s. a quarter instead of 45s. is rather a blessing than 
otherwise. 

Of course he and his can not see that it is a misfortune to 
America to sell wheat at 55 and 60 or 75 cents a bushel, and cot- 
ton at7 cents a poung, and pork, beef, silver, and all the prod- 
ucts of our soil below the cost of production, foritis as oldas the 
hills that “It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; but when 
he is gone his way, then he boasteth.“ But what do our farm- 
ers see? Whatdo American statesmen see? 

Mr. Alph. Allard, delegate of Belgium and delegate of Tur- 
key, characterized the proposition of Mr. de Rothschild in the 
conference to consent to small silver purchases as a sort of 
homeopathic consolation, intended to work upon the faith of 
the patient and not upon the disease. He pointed out that the 
on now extant was no birth of yesterday, and added signifi- 
cantly: 

It — — from 1873, the moment when free coinage of silver was suspended 
in Europe. 

The true remedy, he said, would be the re%stablishment of 
free coinage, though he acknowledged that for the moment it 
had na chance of being accepted. 

Well did he answer Mr. de Rothschild’s question of the pros- 


perity of England by saying: 


Itseems to me that the depression of trade would not have caused such 
uneasiness if this were so. 


And he added these words: 


Unfortunately Mr. de Rothschild is not troubled by the fall in prices. He 
is disposed to think that wheat at 30s, a quarter, instead of 458., is rather a 
bh thanotħerwise.” But, I a>x him, what do the British furmers think 
of it? Belgium, I can assert. ulture is . 
and as for England, I do not think that Mr. de Rormschild's views are shared 
by Mr. Chaplin, formerly minister of a: ulture, who has traversed the 
whole of England in the search for remedies to be applied to these evils. It 
appears, too, from the reports contained in the English newspa a week 
ago, that Monsignor Walsh, the archbishop of Dublin, is conce: himself 

th the monetary question, on account of the disasters which are befalling 
Treland. When g evidence before an English com: on on the sub- 
ject of Irish evictions, he spoke mm an absolutely bimetallic sense. He pointed 
out the evils which had been produced in England by the scarcity and the 
appreciation of gold, and also the extremely difficult, embarrassing, and dis- 
astrous position in which the Irish farmers were placed by the same cause. 


I need not amplify facts. All know that England wants our 
eo cheap, and is trying to kill silver in order to get it 
cheap. 


3. PROOF THAT ENGLAND WOULD DESTROY OUR SILVER MINES TO BUILD UP 
HER GOLD MINES. 


Mr. President, I have one other charge to make against the 
policy which is opposing, in my judgment, the wise policy for 
this country. I will begin by reading a brief statistical table: 

The production of gold and silver in the United States and Australasia. 


1890. 1892. 
Gold. 


1801. 

Gold. Silver. | | Silver. 
— g 

United States 465, 000.833, 175, 000 878, 416, 500.833, 000, 000/874, 989, 900 

Australasia — 731, 8 600 12 225 aoi 228677 


eas 29,808, 000 10, 309} 31, 398,009) 12,929, 300 83, 870, 7, 378, 


Gold. 
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Great Britain guards her own. She is like an eagle ina dove- 
cote with American interests. I have the prooi before my eyes, 
avowed and open, that she is striking at silver inorder to crush 
out the silver interests of this country and to buildup the grow- 
ing gold interests in Australasia.. Here is what the royal British 
commission of England itself says on this subject; 

It must be remembered, too 

Said the commission, telling the Queen and Parliament what 

should be British policy— - 
country is largely a creditor of debts payable in gold, and 


that this 
change which entailed a rise in the price of commodities generally—that 


to say, a diminution of the pure power of gold—would be to our dis- 
advantage. 
And then this royal commission adds these words: 


The interests of our Australian and other gold-produelng colonies, at 
which we have already glanced, must also be considered. Their deposits of 
gold are one of their principal sources of wealth, and any measure which 
tended to check gold-mining or to depreciate that metal would, in all prob- 
ability, injuriously affect the pros ty of the colonies and react upon the 
trade of the mother country with them. 


THE WESTERN STATES. 

Colorado and the silver-producing States of the great West 
have not the good fortune at this juncture to be colonies of the 
British crown. Thank heaven they are our people,and weshould 
be their friends. They have higher appeals for our considera- 
tion than the colonies of Great Britain have on her. A stronger 
consideration.than any personal appeal or any local interest con- 
trols my advocacy of silver. Long before I held communication 
with them, long before I even knew the men who represented 
the West, at a time when there was not one amongst them who 
was not my political foe, I had a deep and abiding conviction 
that this should be and remain a bimetallic country; that we 
should build up our own national interests and restore the people's 
money. 

But, Mr. President, I am pine that my conviction of what is 
right, long entertained and sincerely cherished, moves on in 
the same plane with personal enthusiasm and admiration for the 
men of the great West. who in the American Congress have 
shown that they represent no sectional interest, but. regard all 
America and every American as under the «gis of their pro- 
tecting care; the men of the young, fruitful, generous West; and 
Lshall not forget, whoever else in this land shall fail to remember 
them. When my distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. VOOR- 
HEES] drew that beautiful picture of the harmony of all sections 
in this glorious country, of the union of all hearts and all hands 
for common prosperity and the common good, I could but look 
from the eloquence of the lips that pronounced the words to the 
other side of this Chamber, and I could but feel my heart going 
out in gratitude to the noble champions of civil liberty from 
the great West, who stood by the Democrats here in the hour of 
their country’s need and did not apes a President of their own 

rty to shake them in their faith of free America and her free 
Ronstitution. Applause in the galleries. ] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT rapped his gavel. 

Mr. DANIEL. These men of the West have more claim upon 
this country and all of her sons than the representatives of 
any other peculiar interest. Would any think that my distin- 
guished and worthy friend from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] would 
be doing an improper thing if he should stand up and speak for 
the subsidy to the sugar men of the South? Am I supposed to 
do anything that I may not do openly if I ask you to relieve the 
tax on the tobacco in my State which has shrunk from a pro- 
duction of $11,000,000 a year to $3,000,000. Are they to bs 
looked upon as mere champions of peculiar interests when they 
do what all do openly and avowedly for a policy that they deem 
for the general good? 

But the silver men of the West, they stand upona much higher 
plane than other advocates of similar interests. This Govern- 
ment did not sell to the people cf Virginia their tobacco lands. 
This Government did not sell to Louisianians their sugar lands. 
But this Government did sell the silver mines of the West to 
men whom they invited to go there and get the silver out of 
them. 

But, Mr. President, suppose there be answer to this argu- 
ment, there is another and stronger one. They had a stronger 
right to look to the protecting care of this Government about 
mines of gold and mines of silver than any one else has to look 
to their peculiar interests, because gold and silver were im- 
planted in the Constitution of our country. 

The great Webster, as we were reminded by a Senator from 
his own State a few days ago, expounded that Constitution to 
mean that whatever else was done you could not demonetize 
either gold or silver and strip the people of the right to use that 
legal-tender money to discharge debts when they had created 
their indebtedness in it. So these men of the West do not stand 


here as we do. They are not defending mere local interests. 
They are standing for interestsupon lands which were sold them 


under the protecting ægis of the Constitution of their country, 
which they had a right to believe you would continue to regard 
and respect. 


WE MAY ADMIRE GREAT BRITAIN BUT SHOULD NOT, THEREFORE, BE SUB- 
SERVIENT. 


T. 

I do not doubt, Mr. President, that Great Britain is the great 
nation and that her people are the great people the Senator 
from Ohio says they are. Iam of the same blood that you are, 
and come from them. But the fact that they were our brothers, 
the fact that we admire them, does not result in any logical con- 
clusion that we must agree with them for their interests and 
against our own. When Gen. Washington rode upon the field 
of Trenton he caught sight of the red line of British veterans 
standing steady under the Continental fire, and, admiring their 
valor, he said, Look at those noble fellows; how they 3 
Oh, that our men were disciplined like they.“ But although he 
admired and honored them, and paid his tribute to courage, it 
did not prevent him from giving them a good thrashing, and 
telling them to go home and mind their own business, and let 
the American people alone. ' 

So there was another man in this country who had great ad- 
miration for British valor, and knew of British genius and Brit- 
ish arts and letters, and all that sort of thing. ut one fine uy 
down at New Orleans he felt compelled to. give the British 
coats another lesson, and he did not forget the maxim of seri 
ture, to“ spare the rodand spoilthe child.” Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son not only stood up against the British, but he stood always for 
the gold and silver money of his country, and his name go 
sounding down in history as a great American who never at any 
time failed to believe in an American interest or in an American 
cause. 

THE GREATNESS AND POWER OF OUR COUNTRY. 

What and who are we, Mr. President, who must adopt a policy 
because it is in conformity with the policies of Europe and be- 
cause we must put ourselves in line with the markets of the 
world? Other nations need us more than we need them. 

You might build a wall around America, and she could thrive 
on oe the necessariesand luxuries of life and live apart from the 
world. 

4 ie a wall around Great Britain and she would starve to 
eath. 

I heard with pleasure some days since the declarations of the 
great Senator from Indiana who is now the chairman of our Fi- 
nance Committee, as to the power and greatness of our country. 
I have no quarrel with him, neither have I any criticism to pro- 
nounce upon his course. Thirty years’ faithful service to the 
people of this country, in which he has borne his office with 
the purity with which a judge wears his ermine, in which he 
has become illustrious as one of the foremost defenders of civil 
liberty that this world has ever known, has so imbued me with 
confidence in him that he could do nothing that would for a 
moment destroy my affection or abate my tion or make 
me feel otherwise than his friend. His great heart has always 
throbbed in sympathy with the people. But, sir, if I venture to 
differ with him on this legislative incident, it is with diffidence, 
and yet I recall the great fact which he related: 

Sir— 

He said— 
it may be stated as a fact that the interstate commerce of the United 
States alone is greater in value than all the foreign commerce and ca 
trade of Great tain, Germany, France, Austria, Holland, Russia, an 

gium put together. 

Mr. President, there is no interstate commerce which has in- 
creased as this has in bulk and volume in which silver is not the 
chief money used; and shall we cut down our volume of money 
which supports this vast interstate commerce to sustain the com- 
paratively insignificant foreign trade which he refers to? 

Look at the greatlines of our commercial transportation. The 
United Kingdom has 20,000 miles of railroad: the United States 
175,000, nearly eightfold. 

The area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, is 2,970,000 
square miles; as great as that of Great Britain and Treland, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, and Shane 
pean Turkey, Palestine, Japan, and China proper. 

If you want an international conference to settle this question 
here and now, here is the grentest international conference that 
eversat in the world, with mastery over the grandest area, the 
most varied and richest resources and the noblest and most en- 
ergetic people. 

Our 1,500,000 square miles of arable land, one-half of our total 
area, could feed over a billion of people. For over a decade: we 
have been, in mineral products, at the head of all the nations, 
and are to-day acknowledged to be the richest and most power- 
ful nation in the world. 

Well might Gladstone say that we have the natural base for 
the greatest. continuous empire ever established by man,” and 
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he might have added the natural base for the soundest, most 
stable, most ample, and self-sustaining currency. 

Our wealth, as contrasted with that of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, is of the most permanent and of the 
most productive form. The value of our lands exceeds theirs 
by $1,000,000,000; the value of houses by $400,000,000; the value 
of cattle is threefold. 

The United Kingdom produces neither silver nor gold, while 
we are the greatest producers of both in the world. Our popu- 
lation exceeds hers 7 22,000,000; and while we are independent 
of her in all things, she is dependent upon us both for the food 
she eats and for the clothes she wears. 

In his Balance Sheet of the World, Mr. Munhall, statistician 
of the Royal Society of England, says: 

It would be impossible to find a parallel to the progress of the United States 
in the last ten years. Every day the sun rises upon the American people it 
sees an addition of #2,500,000 to the accumulation of wealth in the Republic, 
which is equal to one-third of the daily accumulation of all mankind outside 
of the United States. Thus one-third of the world in daily productive power 


is here represented, and will it be argued that such a power can not sus- 
tain its ancient, its much-needed money? 


GO FORWARD AND FEAR NOT. 

So, Mr. President, if our souls are only as great as the bodies 
in which our Creator has placed them, instead of standing upon 
the edge of this panic trembling, helpless, afraid, we should 
walk upon the field with the proud mastery of a marshal who 
knows that he has troops who are ready to do his bidding, and 
instead of leiding a retreat, we should order the advance of all 
of our American forces, blow the bugle, and sound the Charge 
for Americans to stand together, to give back the money of the 
people which they want. er eters in the galleries. | 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Order must be preserved in the 
galleries. 

THE GOLD TRUST—ITS AUTHORS, ITS OBJECTS, AND ITS VICTORIES. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, we pass laws against trusts and 
combines organized to monopolize and enhance the price of the 
necessaries of life. The press, the rostrum, the State Legisla- 
tures, and Congress abound in denouncements of sugar trusts, 
binding-twine trusts, meat trusts, wheat corners, oil combines, 
and the like. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] is the author of an 
act against trusts now upon the statute books, but which, so far 
as I know, is a barren fig tree—it has borne no fruit. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio and those who oppose trusts alike overlook the 
fact that the gold trust, of which they are the defenders, is the 
widest spread, the most dangerous, and the most oppressive of 
all. The despots of the earth are its organizers. The so-called 
shoddy aristocrats of the earth are its supporters; the usurers of 
the earth are its profit-takers; the people of the earth are its 
victims. The true Democrats are everywhere its opponents. 
The scheme of the gold trust is this: 

1. To increase the value of money. 

2. To effect this, they would decrease the volume of money. 

3. To decrease the volume of money, they would permit but 
one metal to be freely coined. That metal nowis gold. But 
they would as soon demonetize one metal as the other, and the 
only reason that they are now warring upon silver instead of 
gold is because Great Britain is not a great producer of silver, 
while America is, and Great Britain, their leader in the move- 
ment, they must follow. 

In short, the gold trust would increase the value of money by 
limiting its supply. The demand for money increasing every day 
as population and business increase: and, the supply being lim- 
ited € or decreased proportionately, the gold trust knows full well 
that the value of đollars will thus be made greater and the value 
of labor and its products, as measured by dollars, will be made 
lower. Asa necessary result, they know full well that the rich 
possessors of money are made richer and the r producers of 
commodities are made poorer day by day, week by week, month 
by month, and year by year. 

Certain features of European society indicate the inevitable 
trend, the increase of debt, the increase of standing armies, the 
increase of millionaires, the increase of paupers, the increase of 
failures, increase of liabilities, increase of bankruptcy, and in- 
crease of tramps. 

All of these features appear contemporaneously with falling 
prices, all of them come from squeezing the world of finance into 
the little gold jacket of monometallism. 

That is the new factor“ of destruction. That is the error 
in the compass which we must correct. 

THE MEMBERS OF THE GOLD TRUST. 

England having overthrown Napoleon I at Waterloo, found 
herself 1 involved in public debt to pay the expenses of 
war, and the Rothschilds, the Barings, and other great banking 
houses had supplied the funds to sustain her. The house of 
Rothschild i ts agent in Brussels watching the fortunes of 
the great fight. It was this agent, and not the courier of Wel- 
lington, that bore to England the news of victory. Before the 


public knew it this great house had made enormous purchases 
of English securities, and when the public learned it, they had 
accumulated great riches by the rise of those securities. To 
still further increase their value, they at once supported the 
movement to demonetize silver, and reaped by their astuteness 
a second goiden crop. 

Germany imitated the example of England when she had over- 
thrown France at Sedan. One by one the monarchies of Euro 
have joined the gold trust, and the few republics or quasi-repu 
lies that live by their side have been compelled into unwilling 
submission to the greed and avarice of the money power; un 
now Europe lays prostrate at the feet of the money power, and 
finds in the increasing miseries of her people and in increased 
standing armies the inevitable consequence of their conquest. 

AMERICA MAKES A STAND AGAINST THE GOLD TRUST. 

One great nation of the earth has not as yet completely surren- 
dered to the gold trust. There is one nation as yet where the flag 
of the people flies, though rent and torn, it is true, and now at 
half-mast: and never in all its history did it more need the united 
action of the sons of liberty than it needs them now. Like all 
great battles in which immense forces are struggling for ascend- 
ancy, the tides of this battle have ebbed and flowed, At one mo- 
ment they who carry the standards of the people’s money have 
borne them over the bulwarks of the gold trust in triumph, and 
in the next they have been stricken down. The people tri- 
umphed in the House and in the Senate in 1878, when their rep- 
resentatives voted for the free coinage of silver. Do you not 
wish now they had tried that experiment then? All do; but we 
can not recoup upon the past. 

A Republican President vetoed the bill, and the Bland—Alli- 
son makeshift was the Be eRe The people triumphed again 
in the Senate in 1890. Their cause was lost in a Republican 
House. They triumphed again in 1891 in the Senate, and were 
again suppressed in the House of Representatives. With an un- 
paralleled: majority they renewed the assault for the third time. 

hey triumphed in the popular election of 1890, and a great ma- 
jority of their representatives came to Washington on their side 
in the winter of 1891. They elected a Speaker of the House 
committed to their cause, passing by,toaccomplish this result, the 

reat leader of tariff reform from Texas, who had been a great 
eader for silver, too, but who in that campaign first gave indica- 
tion of weakening in his advocacy of the white metal. 

Again, free coinage triumphed here in the Senate for the 
third time since I have had the honor to be a member of this 
body, and on the eve of its complete legislative victory in the 
House it suddenly collapsed by a political combination between 
a minority of Democrats and the main portion of Republicans. 

ANY MEASURE IS EXPERIMENTAL—WHAT IS SAFER THAN SILVER? 

Mr. President, silver comes again to the field. 1 would not 
have this country to make any too perilous experiment, but let 
us look at the cold facts and confront them. An experiment 
now is all that we can make. Anything that we may do can not 
rise above the dignity of experiment. Under no standard of 
money can we demand a bond of fate.“ We are like a solid 
square of troops in an open plain, with “cannon to right of 
them, cannon to left of them, cannon in front of them —and 
cannon behind them, too: and these cannon of falling prices, 
increased debts, and demolished money are decimating their 
ranks. We can not retreat; we can not stand still. All we can 
do is to die in our tracks or advance. Shall we adyancs on the 
uncertain sea of paper money, whose great billows now overtide 
our gold, or shall we go back to the traditions of our fathers, to 
the laws of our fathers, to the customs of our people, to the 
promises of our faith, and restore that which for eighty years 
gave us victory, prosperity, and ic 

Mr. President, I have no war to make upon the banks, which 
are a most useful part of our public economy. I have no desire 
to array one class of the people against other classes, neither 
have I any desire to do anything which might possibly injure 
the success of this Democratic Administration, or endanger the 
prosperity of our country. 1 have loyally suppers the Pres- 
ident of these United States in three campaigns. I expect in 
many aaya of battle yet to bear his colors and to defend his cause, 
T honor him as a great American of honesty, intelligence, at- 
riotism, and courage, and as the captain of the host in whic 
train. I shall not pay him, however, the poor tribute of the 
courtier who only says, ‘‘ Behold a brave and honest man who 
has convictions.” I shall imitate that example as I understand 
it and esteem it, and feel that we should demonstrate, too, that 
American Senators have their convictions and are brave, honest, 
and true to defend them. [Applause in the galleries.] 

FORTIFY SILVER AND GATHER GOLD. 

Now, fortify silver and gather gold. I would sum up in ad- 
vancing this idea—fortify silver by coinage on equal terms with 
gold, that is free coinage; if necessary levy the tariff in gold; if 
necessary, issue gold bonds and buy gold and hoard gold. De 
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old be taken from us, and donot let our silver be dis- 
Ifitis thought we can compel international 
agreement, do not let us disrobe ourselves of our money to do it; 


not let our 
carded and disused. 


do not let us aim our missiles at Europe through the bodies of 
our own people. In order to squeeze Europe let us not squeeze 
ourselves, 5 sustain ourselves with silver, and through our 
vast resources let us also accumulate gold, and through these 
means reach international agreement without starvation at home 
to accomplish it. 

Consider these notions, Senators, modify them, and mold them, 
and let us grasp the situation with commensurate measures, 

It is not for a class, but for all this people; not for a section, 
but for all this Union; not solely for a special interest, but sepa- 
ratively and collectively for the mutuality of supportand progress 
in all our social and national interests that I speak. 

SILVER NECESSARY FOR THE WHOLE PEOPLE. 

In behalf of the impoverished farmers of our abundant land, 
who provide the feasts of wealth and get but poverty in return, 
whgse products sustain our toreign commerce without affording 
them competence at home, and who are now sustaining our public 
credit with foreign gold and are without silver to sustain their 
own: in behalf of the great masses of labor who turn the machinery 
of the world’s 1 and get but scanty share; in behalf of 
our retail merchants who behold the profits of business absorbed 
by the few who dictate gold notes, while of necessity they must 
take silver inexchange for their goods; in behalf of our whole- 
sale merchants and manufacturers, to whom successive years of 
business bring successive seasons of depression; in behalf of our 
banks, whose creditors, sinking under the burden of gold, can 
not enable them to pay their depositors, and in behalf of the 
depositors, who find the shrinkage of payments n the 
means of redemption; in behalf of the 3 whose freights 
from field, mine, and factory would increase if bountiful money 
enabled them to thrive, whose stocksand bonds are shrinking in 
their holders’ hands, and forcing them to find terminal facilities 
in bankrupt courts; in behalf of the miners, whose machinery 
rusts in mines of wealth, and who have been scattered and driven 
from their homes to enrich their foreign rivals, and to pander 
to British avarice; in behalf of the myriad investors, whose only 
hope of 2 3 the billions lost by the accursed sinking of 
pr ce lies through an ample volume of money to sustain them; 

n behalf of peace, that strikes, lockouts, and bread riots may not 
disturb society, and that standing armies may not become its 
guardian and its menace; in behalf of the great West, whose ad- 
vancing footsteps have been halted, whose progress has been para- 
lyzed, whose generous and high-spirited people have never turned 
a deaf ear to the cry of patriotism against the fanaticism of sec- 
tion, and who will never wear the yoke of 12555 arty that makes 
them hewers of wood and drawers of water; in Half of the South, 
which is without mines of precious wealth, and without the 
hoarded riches of accumulated bonds, and which only asks that 
you divorce not man from nature and tie not the hands of labor, 
but stand out of her sunshine and give her a chance to gather the 
fruits of her honest toil; in behalf of the East, that those of our 
citizens whoare broad-minded, liberal. and brave may not be over- 
come by the magnates of fortune, whose polite and accomplished 
society is now making the same mistake that Great Britain made 
when she mocked at the petitions of her weaker brethren, and is 
ayog up the fountains from which she has gathered succor; in 
be of the Union, that it may be a union of hearts and hands, 
in which every citizen shall feel that his cause is the cause of 
his countrymen; in behalf of both political parties—Republican 
and Democratic—who have the public indebtedness of their 
p hted faith to redeem by performance here; and especially 

n behalf of the Democracy, the party of the people, that has 
carried the people's standards through storm, adversity, and 
defeat, and has ever found truth and fidelity its comforts in dis- 
aster, its ministers in weakness, and the heralds of its final tri- 
umph; in behalf of America, the day star of the world’s hope, 
that it may not abandon its great traditions, dissolve its ancient 
policy, and become subservient to British dictation and to Brit- 
ish power—I pray you, Senators, here and now in this accepted 
time, to deal with this great world-wide question in agreat way, 
and to fulfill the great hopes which center upon the action of 
the American Congress. If great powers we have to resist, 
when did America ever shrink before them? If great efforts 
we have to make, when were we ever incapable of making them? 
If great difficulties must be overcome, have we not the genius 
to overcome them? 

Let us renovate our entire financial system with justice to all 
interests and partiality to none, respecting every obligation of 
our public faith as it is interpreted, and let us stand together, 
without any interest of section or interest of class, in the broad 
spirit of American brotherhood, with the motto, Each for all, 
and all for each, and America against the world! [Applause in 
the galleries. ] 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair must remind the galler- . 
ies that manifestations of approval or disapproval are forbidden 
by the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not suppose the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance will think it necessary oreven proper to pro- 
ceed further to-night, after the very remarkable, excellent, and 
wonderful h to which we have listened for four hours. I 
should like to know what his intention may be. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, after such a display of 
ability and eloquence, constraining the attention of everybody, 
I feel that it would be unjust to ask any Senator to proceed with 
aspeech at this late hour, I therefore move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, September 15, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 14, 1893. 
PENSION AGENT. 
George W. Glick, of Atchison, Kans,, to be pension agent at 
Topeka, Kans., vice Bernard Kelly, to be removed. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 
First Lieut. John Braun, of New Jersey, to be a captain in the 
Revenue Cutter Service, in place of Frank Barr, deceased. 
Second Lieut. John F. Wild, of the District of Columbia, to 
be first lieutenant in the Revenue Cutter Service, to succeed 
John Braun, promoted. 
Third Lieut. Perey H. Brereton, of New Jersey, to be a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Revenue Cutter Service, to succeed John 
F. Wild, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 12, 1898. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 

Capt. Daniel D. Wheeler, assistant quartermaster, to be quar- 

termaster. 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF OKLAHOMA, 

Frank Dale, of Oklahoma Territory, to be chief justice of the 

supreme court of the Territory of Oklahoma, 
INDIAN AGENT. 

Peter Couchman, of Le Beau, S. Dak , to be agent for the In- 

dians of the Forest City Agency, in South Dakota. 
POSTMASTER. 

John C. Devine, to be postmaster at Alliance, in the county of 

Stark and State of Ohio. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, September 14, 1893. 


The House met at 12o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
SAMUEL W. Happaway, D. D. 

TaS tata of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPER, POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following commu- 
nication from the Senate of the United States; which was read, 
and ordered to lie on the table: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
September 12, 1893. 

The Postmaster-General having reported, in compliance with the act of 
February 16, 1889, entitled "An act to authorize and provide for the disposi- 
tion of useless papers in the Executive Departments.“ an accumulation of 
old popore not needed or useful in the transaction of the current business 
of the Post-Office 1 and of ho permanent value or historical in- 
terest, the Vice-President, in pursuance of the provisions of said act, ap- 
pointed on the part of the Senate Mr. VILAS and Mr. MCMILLAN members 
of the joint committee to examine and report upon the same. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his 
secretaries, announced that the President had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the following tides: 

A bill (H. R. 4) to provide for certain urgent deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 6) to make the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, 1893, a holiday within the District of Columbia; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 7) to permit the use of certain en- 
signs, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and its 
approaches September 18, 1893. A 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. gaamus, Hager, Mahon. Scranton, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. RICHARD- | Campve Gainer CC 
SON], in charge of the bill to revise the laws on the subject of | Cannon, Tu. Hall, Minn. McAleer, Shell, 
printing, is in the Hall, but troubled with a sick headache, and on ei HA Mo: r 
does not feel able to go on with that bill to-day. He asks unan- | Chids, ~ Harmer, McCreary, Ky. Sickias, 
imous consent that it be postponed until the next sitting of the | Clancy, Harris, MeDowell, Simpson, 
House. 5 Harter, McGann, Sipe, 

The SPEAKER. The motion, the Chair will state to the gen- | Sov Aia — . 
tleman from Tennessee, can be made at any time to go into Com- Cockran, Haugen, Meiklejohn, Sperry, 
mittee and consider it. 8 Hayes, sneer, Springer, 

Mr. REED. As I understand it, this bill is in Committee of | Goober, Wis.  _Honderson, IL Miillinen Steben 
the Whole and no action is necessary. Cornish, Henderson, lowa Money, Stockdale. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It does not require action, I know, but I | Gousins, eee * 
made the statement to the House in order that it might know | Gulverson, Hepburn, Mores; Storer, ` 
the reason why no action was taken upon it to-day. S Hermann, Moses, Strong, 

The SPE The Clerk will proceed with the call of | Gurls Kan ariel visite ho Swanson; 5 
committees for reports. Daizell, “! Bitt, Newlands, Tawney. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the committees. Daniels, 8 = Northway, Taylor; Tenn. 

a 9 5 17185 the call of committees for reports? Davis, . Hopkins, ti. a 3 8 Th DAAR, 3 

AKER. > $ Forest, pkins, 5 Mass. acey. 

Mr. BURROWS. This is a very long list, some fifty-five com- | D Y, Houk, Ohio O'Neill, Pa. Turner, 
mittees, and perhaps it would save time if unanimous consent | Borte Honk, Tenn. Page, Tyler, a 
were given to dispense with the call. I presume there will be | Draper, ' Hull. Patterson, Van Voorhis, N.Y, 
acs ee 5 Is th biecti h Dusky Johnson, Ind. Peruiss, n l in a a 

eS Is there objection to the request of the gen- $ 8 Philii d 
N 55 ee N ae dispense with the call of committees? Bilis Ry —— a Pickler, Waker, 
3 > obj on Jones, Pigott, Warner, 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the Clerk will pro- | Emoe, der ES, 5 
ceed with the call. Fielder, Kribbs, Price, Weadock, 

Mr. BURROWS. One moment, Mr. Speaker. I hope the | Fitch, Lacey, Wells, 
gentleman will not object to a request to dispense with the call | Fletcher, —— = 4 
of committees with the understanding that any committee hav- Funk, Layton, Reed, ` White, 
ing a report to make may indicate it and present it if not ob- | Funston, Lefever, Reilly, Wilson, Ohio 
jected to. Would there be any objection to that? 1 Loster, 1 8 

Mr. COMPTON. Of course there would. Gear, Linton, Ritchie, | Wolverton. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then I move to dispense with the call of | Gillet, N. X. Lisle, Robe La. Woodard, 
committees for reports. . — Mass. Lockwood; Robinson, Pa. . 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- Gama” e Russell, Conn. Wright Pa. 
ROWS] moves to dispense with the call of committees for reports. Graham, Lucas, Russell, Ga. 

It requires two-thirds to dispense with this rule. As many as | Grosvenor. Maguire eee 
favor 88 that the a 13 committees for reports be dis- N 7 
pensed wit. say aye; ose opposed, ‘‘no. ting. 
i : Mr. BOATNER. I desire to vote. 
ii lean pedi retin Near ane Speaker announced that the The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall of the House 


— and did he fail to hear his name called? 
EA aa — (demanded by Mr. BURROWS) there were—ayes Mr. BOATNER. I was not in the Hall when my name was 
Mr. BURROWS. No quorum. 


called. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Bun-] The SPEAKER. Then the Chair can not entertain the re- 


ROWS] makes the point that no quorum has voted, and the Chair | quest. 1 
will appoint as tellers the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] | Mr. BOATNER. I would vote “no.” 


and t A Er from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
i 11 CKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays on 1 mone- Abe 
t. ` 2 . AVERY. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
The N was taken; and there were—yeas 4, nays 108, not Mr- BOAN D with Mr. DINGLEY. 
voting 241; as follows: ae. Perna ee aes WADSWORTH. 
YEAS—4. HA . HARMER. 
Mr. OFERRALL with Mr. SCRANTON. 
* R * Mr. BRYAN with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
uae ms 8 4 he Mr. MONTGOMERY with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 
usey, ammond, 4 * 
Alexander, Gla Mo. Heard, Quinvatt, Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr Loup. 
m, „ 1 ter. F -> 2 2 2 S 
Arnoia, Compton, Hooker, Miss. pearson, Mr. BLANCHARD hc ah HENDERSON of Illinois. 
ey, un. son, ence, Mr. CAMPBELL wi r, BELDEN. 
8 8 88 Pendlsten. We Fa. Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. VAN Vooruis of New York. 
Barwig, Cooper, Tex. Kem. Richardson, Mich. | Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 
3 Colo. oa os Neh Richardson, Tenn. | Mr. MAGNER with Mr. CHICKERING. 
+ 5 ns, 
ee M , SE hes oe parca 
0 wson, * . . . 
Black. Ga. Denson, Livingston, Stallings. RAHA 
Black, Il. Dinsmore, 2 Paton ry y- A Taba A tie DOA 
oen, ery. ory, = “4 f- 
Borer, N. 0 Donovan, Marsh.. Talbert, S. 0 Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina with Mr. CANNON of ~- 
Lg 1 e e ec Md. Illinois. 
Bra 1 s 8 ney, HEL 4 ETT 
8 Ky. Epes y — ——. Bate 0 ate Busen sete Be eae 5 
Bretz, 1 Fellows, Mekttrick, Tucker. : ` i 
1 . with Mr. LILLY. 
Caminetti, Geissenhainer, MeMillin, Whiting, 5 Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 
Cann : oldzier, cRae, ms, III. 8 i $ N. 
Se, Grady”  Meredin,  Wouams, Miss. | Mr. CADMUS with Mr, STORER. 8 
NOT VOTING—261 Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 
Ain Bankhead. Bian: A — Mr. REILLY with Mr. REYBURN. 
Alderson, Bartholdt, > Boatner, Brown, at Gone with Mr. DRAPER (for ten days). 
* Beiden. Bowers, Cal. Burnes, Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts with Mr. CoGswELL. 
A te ) Be Bie eee Mr. JONES with Mr. HICKS. . 


Baker, N. H. Blanchard. Broderick. Cabaniss, F Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. AITKEN. 
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Mr. Krisss with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WASHINGTON with Mr. HOUK of Tennessee. 

Mr. WEADOCK with Mr. HEINER. 

Mr. Coss of Alabama with Mr. Post. 

Mr. Moses with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. CAPEHART with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE with Mr. McNaany. 

Mr. CORNISH with Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCreary with Mr. Ray. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand acall of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Aitken. Fielder, Lapham, Ritchie, 
Aldersoz, Fitch, Latimer, Robinson, Pa. 
Aldrich, Fletcher, Layton, Rusk, 
very, : Lefever, Russell, Conn. 
khead, X Lilly, Russell, Ga. 
Bartlett, Gillett, Mass. Linton. Ryan, 
Belden, Goodnight, Lisle, Sehermerhorn, 
pinnan rman, Lockwood, Scranton. 
lanchard, Loud, Shell. 
Bland. Grout, 3 Sh 
Boutelle, Hall, Mo. Maguire, Sibley, 
Brown. Hare, McKeigħan, ickles, 
n. Harris, McNagny, Somers, 
dwell. Harter, iken, Springer. 
nnon, III. Hatch, Montgomery, Stephenson, 
88 Heiner, Moon, Stockdale, 
ickering, Henderson, Iowa Morse, Stone, C. W. 
Childs, Hendrix, oses, Storer, 
bb, Ala. Hermann, Murray, Taylor, Tenn. 
— Bomi Ferrali pdsgrag 
T, olman, "Ferra: 3 
Cooper, Wis Hopkins, Il. O'Neil, Mass. Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Cornish, Hopkins, Pa. O'Neill, Pa. Wadsworth, 
Covert. Houk, Ohio. P: $ Walker, 
Dalzell, Hulick, Payne, Mada io 
Daniels. Itirt, all, Weadock, 
Dunphy, Jones. Ray, Wever, 
Ellis. xy. Joy, Rayner, Wolverton, 
Ellis, Oregon Kiefer. y: Wright, Mass. 
nloe, Kribbs Reyburn, Wright, Pa. 


The SPEAKER. The doors will now be closed, and the Clerk 
will call the names of those gentlemen who failed to answer on 
the first oll. and on this call excuses will be in order. 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio (when the name of Mr. CHICKERING was 
called), Mr. Speaker, the gentleman fron New York [Mr. CHICK- 
ERING] has been called away on business, and I ask leave of ab- 
sence for him for ten days. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCALL. r. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. GILLETT of 
Massachusetts] went home a few days since and while there was 
taken ill. Task that he be excused on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s name has not been reached 
on this call. When itis reached it will bein order for the gentle- 
man to ask that his colleague be excused. 

Mr. TURPIN (when the name of Mr. COBBof Alabama was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. COBB] be 
excused on account of sickness in his family. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TURPIN. L also ask that my colleague[Mr. BANKHEAD] 
be excused on account of sickness in his family. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOCKERY (when the name of Mr. BLAND was called). 
My colleague[Mr. BLAND] is absent by leave of the House. 

ir. BAILEY (when the name of Mr. CULBERSON was called). 
My colleague is absent by leave of the House, on account of sick- 
ness in his family. 

Mr, TRACEY (when the name of Mr. FITCH was called). Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague [Mr. FrrcH] is detained at his home on 
account of very dangerous illness of a member of his family. I 
ask that he be excused. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE ARMOND (when the name of Mr. FYAN was called). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. FYAN] be excused on 
account of sickness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCALL (when the same of Mr. GILLETT of Massachu- 
setts was called). Mr. Speaker, for the reason I stated a few 
moments ago, I ask that my colleague [Mr. GILLETT of Massa- 
chusetts ] be excused on account of illness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON (when the name of Mr. HARRIS was called). I 
ask that my colleague [Mr. HARRIS] be excused. He was called 
away unexpectedly day before yesterday on account of impor- 
tant business, and I ask that he have indefinite leave of absence. 

Mr. TUCKER. I object. 

Mr. HUDSON. I move that my colleague be excused on ac- 
count of important business. 
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The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 89, noes 50. 

So Mr. HARRIS was excused. 

Mr. HULL (when the name of Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa was 
called). Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. HENDERSON] is absent 
from the city on an engagement of a year’s standing, and I ask 
that he be excused. : 

Mr. LACEY. He already has leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER. It is not necessary to ask that he be excused, 
as the gentleman has leave of absence. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE (when the name of Mr. HICKS 
was called). Iask that my colleague [Mr. Hicks] be excused on 
account of important business. 

Several objections were made. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I understand he has leave. 

The Se RARE The Chair is informed that he is so re- 
corded. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, (when the name of Mr. HOPKINS 
of Pennsylvania was called). I ask that my colleague [Mr. HOP- 
KINS] be excused on account of sickness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE (when the name of Mr. LAPHAM was called). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask if my colleague [Mr. LAPHAM] has been excused 
by leave of absence? 

The SPEAKER. There is no record of it. 

Mr. PAGE. Then I ask that he be excused on account of 
sickness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina (when the name of Mr. LAT- 
IMER was called). Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. 
LATIMER] be excused. He is temporarily absent, having gone 
to the depot to meet his family, who have just arrived. He has 
just left the House. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE (when the name of Mr. LILLY was 
called}. My colleague [Mr. LILLY] is absent on account of sick- 
ness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is excused. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Lask that my colleague, Mr. FIELDER, 
be excused on account of sickness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWERS of California (when the name of Mr. Loup was 
called). My colleague has leave of absence, has he not? 

The SPEAKER. There is no record of it. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I know that he is absent on busi- 
ness, and I ask that he be excused. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I object. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. hen I move that he be ex- 


cused, 

The SPEAKER. On what ground? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. He is absent on account of im- 
porani business. He told me that he would be gone four or five 

ys. I supposed he had leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER. The 
his colleague [Mr. Loup] 
business. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 94, noes 51. 

So Mr. LOUD was excused. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Under the rules, would it be 

ible to excuse all the absentees with one motion? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If it would be in order, I would 
make a motion to that effect, so as to make a job lot of it. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask if the gentleman from 
Nebraska, Mr. MCKEIGHAN, has leave of absence? 

The SPEAKER. He has leave of absence. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana (when the name of Mr. MCNAGNY 
was called). Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. Mc- 
NAGNY) be excused for the reason that he was very suddenly 
summoned home on account of the death of his wife. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, [ ask that my 3 —.— COR- 

at 


ntlemen from California moves that 
excused on account of important 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 


NISH] be excused. I understand that he went to ns Glen 
to bring his family home. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CLANCY. Task that my colleague [Mr. GRAHAM] be ex- 


cused on account of illness. He has not been able to be present 
this session. 
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There was no objection. 

. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. 
RYAN] be excused. He has po been called away on account of 
important business, and will be gone a day or two. I ask that he 
be excused for three days. 

Objection was made, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s name has not yet been 
reached; the Chair thought it had. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON (when the name of Mr. MOSEs was called). 
I ask that my colleague pir. MosEs] be excused. He has just 
been called away by a telegram from his wife on account of sick- 
ness in his family. 

There was no objection. 
Mx. WANGER (when the name of Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsyl- 

vania was called), Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague [Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania] be excused on ac- 
count of sickness. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. POWERS (when the name of Mr. GROUT was called). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. GROUT] be excused on ac- 
count of sickness. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York (when the name of Mr. Ray was 
called). Mr. Speaker, [ask unanimous consent that my colleague 
[Mr. Ray] be excused on account of important business. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. Then I move that Mr. Ray be 
excused on account of important business. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker declared thatthe noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 76, noes 48. 

So the motion was agreed to, and Mr. RAY was excused. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE (when the name of Mr. ROBINSON 
of 3 was called). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that my colleague [Mr. ROBINSON] be excused. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the gentleman 
has leave of absence from the House on account of sickness in his 


family. : 

Mr. HAINES (when the name of Mr. RYAN wascalled). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my colleague [Mr. Ryan] 
be excused. He was called away about a half an hour ago on 
very important business. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. HAINES. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that Mr. RYAN 
be excused. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman state what the nature 
of his colleague’s business is? It isa matter that the House has 
a right to know when asked to vote on the question of excusing 
him. If the business is of sufficient importance to take the gen- 
tleman’s colleague away from here it ought to be stated for the 
information of the House. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. RYAN, re- 
ceived yesterday a telegram from his home in Port Chester, N. 
Y., requesting his presence, but he remained here until to- 
day, when he received two additional telegrams about a matter 
which he said was of such importance that he must ask the 
House to excuse his absence for two or three days. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I think that is a reasonable 
ground for the request. I simply wished to have a satisfactory 
statement upon which the House could act. 

The motion of Mr. HAINES was agreed to, and Mr. RYAN was 
excused, 

Mr. HOOKER of New York (when the name of Mr. SHER- 
MAN was called). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] be excused. 

r. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman kindly state what the 
business is that his colleague finds more important than attend- 
ance on the sessions of the House? 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. ido not know exactly the na- 
ture of his business, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. You do not know the nature of it? 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. Ido not, 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then you do not know how im 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. It isimportant, or 
have gone to attend to it. 

Mr. BURROWS. It is his business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HOOKER] that his colleague Mr. 
SHERMAN] be excused? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There is objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that 


rtant it is? 
e would not 


my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] be excused on account of impor- 
tant business. 
The question was taken; and the Speaker declared that the 
seemed to have it. 


“t noes 


Mr. HOOKER of New York. I ask for a division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 70, noes 61; so the mo- 
tion was to, and Mr. SHERMAN was excused. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. Speaker, the name of my colleague 
[Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts] has been passed, but I now ask 
unanimous consent that he be excused on account of sickness in 
his family. 

There was no i ig and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE (when the name of Mr. SIBLEY was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league[Mr. SIBLEY] be excused on account of important business. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I move that my colleague [Mr. 
SIBLEY] be excused. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker declared that the 
tt noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I ask for a division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 71, noes 58; so the 
motion was agreed to, and Mr. SIBLEY was excused. 

Mr. THOMAS (when the name of Mr. AITKEN was called). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. AITKEN] be excused. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move that Mr. AITKEN be excused. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BERTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague 
[Mr. Joy] be excused on account of important business. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. BERTHOLDD. Mr. Speaker, I move that my colleague 
be excused. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker declared that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I call for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 93, nays 85, 
not voting 175; as follows: 


YEAS—83. 
Adams, Curtis, Kans. Johnson, Ind Russell, Ga. 
Alexander, Curtis, N. Johnson, N. Dak. Shaw, 
Allen, Dalzell, Kem, Simpson, 
Apsley, Daniels, Kiefer, Sipe, 
Babcock, Davis, 5 Smith, 
Baker, Kans. De Forest, Loudenslager, Strait, 
Baker, N. H. Doolittle, Lucas, Sweet, 
Bartholdt, Draper, 1 Talbert, S. C. 
Barwig, English, ahon, Talbott, Md. 
Bell, pes, Marsh, Thomas, 
Blair, Gear, Marvin, N. Y. Tracey, 
Boen, Geissenhainer, McCall, - Turpin, 
Bowers, Cal. Hager, Med. Minn. — ff, 
Brickner, Hainer, McLaurin, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Broderick, Haines, Meiklejohn, anger, 
Brosius, Hartman, Mercer, Warner, 
Burrows, Haugen, Meyer, Wells, 
Campbell, Hayes, Money, Wheeler, III. 
Ciarke, Ala. Hepburn, Mo! Wilson, Ohio 
Cobb, Mo. ilborn, Pendleton, Tex. Wilson, Wash. 
Cogswell, tt, erkins, Woomer. 
Coombs. Houk, Tenn. Pigott, 
Cooper, Fla. Hudson, Powers, 
Cousins, ull, Reed, 

NAYS—5. 
Abbott, Conn, Hines, Richardson, Mich, 
Arnold, Cooper, Tex. Hooker, Miss. Richardson, Tenn. 
Bailey, x, Hunter, Robbins, 
Barnes, Crawford, Hutcheson, Robertson, La. 
Bell, Col. Kyle, Sayers, 
Beltzhoover, Davey, Lane, Snodgrass, 
Black, Ga. De Armond, Lawson, Stal a 
Boatner, n. Livingston, Stone, Ky. 
Bower, N. C. Dinsmore, Maddox, Swanson, 
Branch, Dockery, Mallory, Tarsney, 
Brawley, Donovan, Martin, Ind te, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Edmunds, McDearmon, Taylor, Ind. 
Bretz, Erdman, McEttrick, Tucker, 
Brookshire. Everett, McKaig, er, 
Bunn, Fellows, MeMiL Washington, 
Burnes, Forman, McRae. Wheeler, Ala 
Cannon, Cal. Meredith, Whiting, 
Catehings, Goldzier, Neill Wiliams, OL 

ausey, y, age, 
Clark, Mo. Gresham, Patterson, 
Cockrell, Hammond, Paynter, 
Coffeen, Henderson, N,C. Pendleton, W. Va. 
NOT VOTING—175. 

Aitken, Brat cy, Durborow, 
Alderson, Breckinridge,Ark. Cobb, Ala. Ellis, Ky. 
Aldrich, rown, an, Ellis, Oregon 
Avery. an, Compton, Enloe, 
Baldwin, Bynum, Cooper, Fielder, 
Bankhead, Cabaniss, Cooper, Wis. Fitch, 
Bartlett, Cadmus, Cornish, Fithian, 
Belden, Caldwell, Covert, Fletcher, 
Berry, Caminetti, rain, Funk, 
Bing Cannon, III. Culberson, Funston, 
Black, III. Capehart, Dingley, Fyan, 
Blanchard, Caruth, Dolliver, Gardner, 
Bland Chickering, Dunn, Gillet, N. Y. 
Bouteile, lds, Dunphy, Gillett, Mass. 


Hopkins, Pa. 
Houk, Ohio 
Hulick, 

Ikirt, 
Johnson, Ohio 
Jones, 


8 


So the motion to excuse Mr. JOY was 


McDowell, 
McGann, 
rps hme 
cNagny, 
Milliken, 
Montgomery, 
Moon, 
Morse, 
Moses, 
Murray. 
Mutchler. 
Newlands, 
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yan, 
Schermerhorn, 
Ser: 


reed to. 


right, Pa. 


ag’ 
The SPEAKER. The call of the roll discloses the presence 
of 221 members. 
Mr. TUCKER. I ask the adoption of the resolution which I 


send to the desk. 
The SPEAKER. The 
resolution, which the Cler: 


Mr. REED. I move that the House adjourn. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the motion when the 


resolution has been read. 
Mr. REED. I move that the House adjourn. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves that the 


House adjourn. 


The question havin 
The SPEAKER, 


been put, 
he noes seem to have it. 


Mr. REED and others. Division. 


The SPEAKER (having again put the 
this question the ayes are 49, the noes 89. 
ouse refuses to adjourn, 


The 


Mr. REED. One moment—— 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will make his motion if he 


desires to make any. 


Mr. REED. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man. The question is on ordering the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The q 
not voting 154; 


Daniels, 
Doolittle, 
Draper, 


Beltzhoover, 

Be * 

Black, Ga. 

Black, III. 
Boatner, 

Bower, N. C. 
Bowers, Cal. 
Brawley, 
Breckinridge, Ky. 


as follows: 

YEAS—49. 
Gardner, Kilgore, 
Grosvenor, poe 
Hainer, Loudenslager, 
Haines, cas, 
Hall, Minn. Lynch, 
Hartman, McCall, 
Haugen, McDowell, 
Hitt, McLaurin, 
Hooker, N. Y. Meiklejohn, 
Houk, Tenn. Phillips, 
Hull, ‘ickler, 
Johnson, N. Dak. ed, 
Kiefer, impson, 

NAYS—150. 
Campbell Dolliver, 
Cannon, Gal. Donovan, 
Caruth, Durborow, 
Catchings, Edmunds, 
Causey, English, 
Clancy, Epes, 
Clark, Mo, Erdman, 
Clarke, Ala. Everett, 
Cockrell, Fellows, 
Coffeen, Fithian, 
Compton, Fletcher, 
Conn, Forman, 
Cooper, Fla. Gear, 
Cooper, Ind. Geary, 
Cooper, Tex Geissenhainer, 
Cousins, Goldzier, 
Cox, Grady, 
Crain, Gresham, 
Crawford, Hager, 
Cummings, Hammond, 
Dalzell, Hayes, 
Davey, Heard, 
Davis, Henderson, N. ©. 
De Armond, ermann, ba 
De Forest, Hines, 
Denson, Hooker, Miss, 
Dinsmore, Huason, 
Dockery, Hunter, 


e from Virginia submits a 
will read. 


1 9 said: On 


e noes have it. 


[A pause.] The noes have it. 


uestion was taken; and there were—yeas 49, nays 150, 


Y, 
Updegraf, 
Van Foorhis, Ohio 
Wells, 
Wilson, Ohio 
Woomer. 


Hutcheson, 
Kem, 


McDearmon, 
McEttrick, 


McRae, 
Mercer, 
Meredith, 


U 
in 
Pendleton. Tex. Sayers, Tarsney, Williams, Miss, 
Pendleton, W. Va. Sipe, Tate, Wilson, Wash. 
Perkins, Snod Taylor, Ind, 
Pigott, Stall Tucker, 
NOT VOTING—154 
Aitken, Fielder, Lester, 
Alderson, Fitch, Lilly, Schermerhorn, 
Aldrich, Funk, Linton, Scranton, 
Avery, s Lisle, Settle, 
Bankh an, Lock. Shaw, 
Bartlett, Gillet, N. Y. Loud, Shell, 
Belden, Gillett, Mass. Magner, She 
‘ham, Goodnight, Maguire, Sibley, 
Blanchard, Gorman, Mahon, Sickles, 
d, Graham, McCleary, Minn, Smith, 

n, Grout, MecDannold, Somers, 
Boutelle, Hall, Mo McKeighan, Sperry, 
Branch, are, McNagny, Springer, 
Brattan, Harmer, Milliken, Stephenson, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Harris, Montgomery, Stevens, 
Brickner, rter, oon, Stockdale, 
Broderi Hatch, Morse, Stone, C. Ww 
Bryan, Heiner, Moses, Storer, 
Cabaniss, Henderson, II. Murray, Taylor, Tenn. 
Caldwell, Henderson, Iowa Newl ‘erry, 
Cannon, III Hendrix, F. Turner, 
8 Hepburn, O'Neil, Mass. ler, 
Chickering, Hicks, O'Neill, Pa. Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Childs, Hilborn, Outhwaite, Wadsworth, 
Cobb, Holman, Paschal, Walker, 

Cobb, Mo. Hopkins, III. Paynter, Wanger, 
Cockran, Hopkins, Pa. Pearson, 3 
Cogswell, Houk. Ohio Post, Weadock, 
mbs, Hulick, Price, Wever, 
Cooper, Wis. t, Randall, White, 
Cornish, Johnson, Ind Ray, Williams, III. 
Covert, Johnson, Ohio Ra 4 Wilson, W. Va. 
Culberson, Jones, Reilly, ise, 
Dingley, Joy. Reyd Wolverton, 
Dunn, Kribbs, Ritchie, Wi ý 
Dupy Lapham, Robertson, La. Wright, Mass. 
Eilis, Ky. Latimer, bi n, Pa. Wright, Pa. 
Ellis, Oregon Layton, Rusk, 
nloe, Lefever, Russell, Conn. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. BURRO S. One moment. I desire—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has re ized the gentleman 
from Virginia, and the Clerk will first read the resolution he-has 
sent to the desk. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ionly wanted to make one inquiry—whether 
the names of those not responding on the call of the House have 
all been read for the presentation of excuses. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands they have. The 
Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved. That all leaves of absence heretofore granted, except such as 
were based upon the sickness of the Representative or his family, are hereby 
revoked; and the Sergeant-at-Arms is hereby directed to Aa Sg absent 
mem bersjof this order andjrequest their immediate attendance, in order that 
the public business may not be delayed or obstructed for the want of a 
quorum. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I desire to inquire whether this resolu- 
tion is debatable? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. The gentleman 
from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move the previous question on the adoption 
of the resolution. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves the 
previous question. If the previous question be ordered, there 
will, under the rule, be fifteen minutes on each side for debate, 

The question being taken, the previous question was ordered; 
there being—ayes 92, noes 47. 

: The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentlemanfrom Ohio will be recognized 
to control the fifteen minutes in opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, as has been quite often 
said on this floor, the President of the United States, announce 
to the country that there was a condition requiring it, call 
Congress together in extraordinary session in the middle of sum- 
mer for a single purpose as suggested by the Executive. When 


I say “the Executive,” I mean the portion of the Government 
which is denominated ‘‘the Executive“ in the Constitution; and 
I refer to that portion of the Government that seems to have be- 
come legislative as well as executive. A 

ing the fact, Mr. Speaker, that there was a wide differ- 
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ence of opinion among Democratic members of this House as to 
the propriety of the measure which the Administration de- 
manded at the hands of Con (for it was nothing short of a 
demand), an appeal was e to the Republicans to aid the Ad- 
ministration—to stand by the Administration and uphold it and 
save the Administration from overwhelming disaster and defeat 
at the hands of its own party friends. And the Republicans in 
Congress nearly unanimously, sir, have done so. 

Recognizing that there was a condition in the country, a con- 
dition t required, beyond all considerations of ad- 
vantage, the careful, prudent, and statesmanlike attention of 
Congress; a condition pending the consideration of which all 
partisanship should be laid aside, and that the President, al- 
though he had practically denounced the Republican party both 
in proclamation and in his message, should nevertheless 
have the suppori of tho Republican party in Congress to carry 
through and enact into law, over the heads even of a majority 
of his own as it stood when Congress assembled, the meas- 
ure which he demanded should bə enacted, this House passed 
that measure and sent it to the Senate. Itis held upin that 
eat & At this particular time, with 3,000,000 of men unemployed 
in the United States, with the prospect of an approaching win- 
ter, such as we have never witnessed before in this country, 
with pungry mon and hungry women on every hand, and the whole 
country looking anxiously to Congress for some shadow of relief, 
we are met here by what I can only characterize as a most re- 
markable condition of affairs. 

Never, Mr. Speaker, in the history of this nation, within the 
memory of any living man, was there such a demand for cool, 
calm, wise, deliberate nonpartisan statesmanship as we have 
made upon us at the present time. We have been cautioned upon 
every hand that the man who could come into this special ses- 
sion of Congress and demean himself by seeking party advantage 
was no patriot, was unwise, and far from pos anus the duty 
which he owed to the country and tohimself. And yet, sir, when 
this is being pressed upon us on all sides, when boards of trade, 
or; tions of every description of industry, men from every 

of life are sppealing to Congress for action in the direc- 
tion of legislation that afford some relief to the country in 
these troubles, we are suddenly informed that the purposes 0 
this ‘ial session are to be turned aside altogether at point, 
and that a measure more partisan in its character, more parti- 
san in its spirit, more thoroughly organized for the purpose of 
securing partisan success than any other measure that could be 
introduced or that has been in uced in this Congress within 
twenty years past, is to be forced on the people of the United 
States now and under the circumstances which I have imper- 
fectly undertaken to describe to you. 

Over in the other branch of Congress stands the Democratic 
Administration minority helpless—overwhelmed by a clear work- 
ing majority of the Democratic Senators opposed to the Admin- 
istration and its measures, and in that body the Administration 
must be T in its purposes without the 
help of the mass of the Republican votes on this floor. And yet 
in this particular moment of time, when this critical condition 
is existing, when relief for the Administration can only be se- 
cured by ublican support, the Democratic party here on the 
floor of this Crone come forward to press the consideration of 
such a measure as is proposed to be reported to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, this country will not believe that the Democratic 
majority in Co is sincere when it proposes to impress upon 
the people that its desire is to do something that may alleviate 
the condition of the country. The people will not believe that 
there is any honesty in such a declaration in the face of an at- 
tempt to pass such a measure as is now proposed to be presented 
to this House. It is a bill to repeal all of the legislation which 
looks towards Federal control, Federal regulation, Federal in- 
terests, in any direction, in the election of the members of this 
body. 
am. PICKLER. For the purpose of carrying the Virginia 

ection. : 

Mr. GROSVENOR. A part, Mr. 5 of the Fed- 
eral election laws now upon the statute books were introduced 
at various times by Democrats in Congress, were carried in Dem- 
ocratic bodies, and supported by Democratic votes and speeches 
on this floor. The measure that it is sought apparently with the 
greatest zeal to strike down in the House at this e was a 
meusure introduced bya distinguished member from New York, 
a Democrat, Pte kgs by himself and by his colleagues on this 
floor, carried into law by the will and dictation of the Demo- 
crats in this House; and yet in this our nation’s greatest peril, 
when all expressions but those of wise, calm, and prudent states- 
manship should be laid aside, we are to be turned aside from the 
legitimate business of the special session to be carried off into 
the heat of a partisan discussion, 


I have only a single warning to suggest, and I speak without 
any knowledge of the views or opinions of anybody else in that 
rogard, butonly with some knowledge of my own understanding 
of human nature. The bill for the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act has: not yet become a law; and if it should 
happen to pass in the Senate with the Wabash annex” attached 
to it, it is after all barely possible that a time may come when we 
may have a reénactment of the scenes we witnessed here during 
the first three or four weeks of thissession. Itis barely ible 
that there may arise a condition when the Administration will 
not be able to muster to its support an entire or a sufficiently en- 
tire Republican force here to aid its 8 

The reasons for the passage of the Wilson bill, the arguments 
assigned for the passage of that bill, are rapidly passing away. 
The condition of the country has already demonstrated the fal- 
sity and absurdity of the suggestion that it was the silver-pur- 
chasing law that was giving the trouble throughout this land. 
And itis barely possible thatthere may be such a revolution of 
public sentiment and public opion as will find its way into 
this House and into an expression by the voice of the people 
here that the Administration shall not yet even escape the over- 
whelming rebuke and defeat that was to be administered to it, 
and which would have been but for the patriotism of the Repub- 
lican party on this floor. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It is just well enough for the party, for the great majority 
here, who haye in their hands the control of this measure, to be 
wise in time. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States care nothing for 
this measure that is sought to be introduced here and pressed to 
a vote. There would not have been one voice in a million of the 
people of this country suggesting a special session of Co 

or the purpose peng such a law as this; but they will in- 
quire—and they be reminded of it—they will inquire what 
has been done to get rid of the ‘‘robber” that is at the throat of 
the people of the country; what has become of the demand for 
more money for the people of the country? Whereare the bills 
that could be passed here in forty-eight hours to enlarge the cir- 
culation of the country? 

What has become of all the measures incident to this great 
measure of relief which we were told the eof the Sherman 
repeal bill would bring to the country? e people will inquire, 
Mr. Speaker, what has become of all these measures. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman hasfour minutes remaining. 

Mr. TUCKER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] closes by saying thatthe people of thiscountry will 
inquire what has become of the financial legislation that the 
country needs. Whenthat sprit! is made we can truthfully say, 
that after passing the re of the Sherman bill through the 
House and sending it to the Senate, we came here this morning 
for the purpose of going ahead with the business pending before 
the House, for the purpose of getting in the reports that would 
enable us to consider these measures under our rules, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the gentleman himself, led on by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], has stopped 
all proceedings by filibustering and preventing the reporting of 
one single bill to the House, and that bill one that 8 — to Per- 
e the freedom of the citizen. There will be no mistake 
in the country concerning it. There will be no mistake about 
where the responsibility rests. 

Again, the gentleman says that the country is demonstrating 
that it was not the Sherman bill that was the frouble; and yet, he 
admonishes us to abstain from all other legislation because he 
says that if we do not perhaps his and his colleagues’ wrath will 
rise and get the better of patriotism, and he will refuse to 
stand by the Administration and refuse to perfect the repeal of 
that b Is this logical reasoning, and is a sufficient excuse 
to present to gentlemen why they should desistfrom legislation? 
The gentleman seems to have forgotten last November. We 
will stir up his pure mind by way of remembrance in due time, 
the Lord willing. [Laughter.] 

This Congress was elected on three issues. The questions in- 
volving those issues were discussed from one end of the country 
to the other. One was that the ratesof taxation were excessive, 
that we were afflicted with a tariff that was weighting down the 
industries of the country and robbing the people. 

Another was that under legislation that had crept on to the 
statute books, force applied by the Federal hand was invoked to 
control the elections of the people, and, if I may speak with per- 
fect candor, that a lot of hellhounds who had kennels around 
the halls of justice were turned loose on the track of the people, 
and officers were to be elected by Federal force at the polls. e 
people condemned that. 
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Then the Sherman law was denounced from one end of the 
country to the other. These three issues were met before the 
people. The Democratic party was successful on these issues, 
and the gentleman mistakes the spiritof cee gry! and its readi- 

‘ness to harge the obligations resting upon it if he supposes 
for one moment that we are goirg to sit idly by here and fail to 
discharge the duties that are upon us. R 

Gentlemen, you can do MS worst with everything involving 
legislation here. This bill will be reported to-morrow, or if it 
is not done to-morrow it will be the next aay or the next, and 
if it takes a month, a year, or a term, this b li will be reported 
and the Democratic party will put it through. They will con- 
tinue at it now and here. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Bring in your majority. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. We do not come here for child’s play. 

Mr. WILSON of Washingten. Bring in your majority, 
then. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Our majority will be here, sir, and then the 
minority will no longer control this House. Applause. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. You have a majority. Why 
don’t you bring it in? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. My time is so limited, Mr. Speaker, that I 
am unable to yield to the gentleman, as I would be glad to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILAN] is entitled to the floor, and no gentleman has the right 
to make remarks audibly on the floor without his consent. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. ile we are engaged in this legislation 

n the floor the Ways and Means Committee are busy hearing 
2 who are interested in tariff revision in one way or another, 
and trying to prepare a bill that will meet the requirements of 
the times in which we live. 

That measure will be brought in, and I suppose the same step 
will be taken to stand in the way of that. But, gentlemen, you 

ht as well undertake to swim up the rapids of Niagara as to 
resist the public sentiment of this country that has condemned 
the action heretofore taken by Congress on these subjects. We 
will put these two remaining measures through. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REED. The aptness of the gentleman’s 9 of 
the Democratic party to the downward torrent of Niagara is 
plainly visible. ughter.] 

Mr. TUCKER. I yield three minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from 3 JMr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. ker, I rise to second the appeal of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] in behalf of keeping out 
all partisan legislation and discussion from this floor. [Laugh- 
ter.| Ihave had the honor of serving upon this floor with that 
gentleman for a number of years, and his life has been devoted 
to pouring oil on the troubled waters. [Laughter.] If there is 
one man in this House above all others whose record justifies 
him in getting up here and denouncing anything that would be 
calculated to array party spirit upon one side or another it is 
the gentleman from Ohio. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I thought the question under discussion was a 

roposition made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
t have a voting quorum present in this House, and the resolu- 
tion is to bring enough voting membershere to prevent thisfilibus- 
tering; and the gentleman seems to think that is a serious party 
question, calculated to arouse all the bitterness of feeling that 
could possibly arise. Now, Ido not know what it is that he is 
so much afraid will disturb the very cordial relations between 
some of the Democrats and their Republican allies. I do not 
know what report it is he fears; but I do know gentlemen who 
are amining be Democratic leaders have been whispering 
around me here to-day that it was very unwise and wrong toen- 
gage in any legislation here that would irritate the Republicans 
until the Sherman law is repealed. They remind me of an oc- 
currence said to have taken place with a distinguished cavalry 
colonel during the war. Upon one occasion he was leading his 
regiment in one of the most gallant retreats that regiment ever 
engaged in. [Laughter.] The Yankees were riding close be- 
hind and pressing the boys everywhere. There were some in- 
discreet men in his command who would turn around and fire on 
them occasionally; and with hat off, from the head of his regi- 
ment, he turned his head and looked back and gave this com- 
mand: Boys, ree that firing; it just makes them madder.” 
[Laughter and applause.] 

And we are now told by a good many gentlemen who are sup- 

d to be fighting this Democratic battle with us that we must 

p . the enemy; that we will make them mad if we do 

not stop that and engage in just such legislation as suits the Re- 

3 party, lest they shall cease to help one portion of the 
mocratic party whip the other. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I thought that that was what I was sent 
here for—to fireonthem, I thought that was the Democratic 


duty, to undo Republican legislation where we saw that it was 
wrong. What were we sent here for? To engage in such legis- 
lation as would pee displease some of them, being elected 
on a different platform; but in view of the appeal of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, whose life has been devoted to the suppression 
of partisan feeling, I join with him in protesting against any- 
thing that arouses any sort of partisan feeling upon the part of our 
ria friends. We must deal with them gently. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. BURROWS. Just a word, Mr. Speaker, touching the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that 
we of the minority propo to arrest all business, and that the pro- 
ceedingsinaugurated this morning would eventuate in that result. 
The gentleman has forgotten that the request was made by me 
that any committee having a report to make mign, be permitted 
to do so subjeet to any objection which might be made. Then, 
the gentleman has forgotten that the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives make it possible for all the important commit- 
tees to report at any. time, and need not wait for the call of com- 
mittees as provided by the rule under which we are now pro- 
ceeding, but can at any moment make their report touching all 
important business. 

he Committee on Elections, under the rules, can report at any 
time. The Committee on Ways and Means can report at any 
time, which will let in that tariff bill to which the gentleman 
from Tennessee refers, which will provide, I trust, the revenues 
necessary for the mppori of the Government, and our course in 
no way interferes with anything that committee may desire to 
do. The Committee on Appropriations can report at any time, 
which enables that committee to bring in a bill with the appro- 
priations nece: to carry on the Government. The Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors can report at any time a bill for im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. The Committee on Banking 
and Currency—and the gentleman suggested that the reason 
ae. nothing was done touching the money question was because 

f this proceeding—is authorized to report at any time. 

Fortunately, the rules provide that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency may report at any time, which carries with it the 
right of consideration. More than that, the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, andiMeasures can report at any time, and so can 
the Committee on the Public Lands in relation to the forfeiture of 
land grants, and so can the Committee on Enrolled Bills and the 
Committee on Printing: In other words, the rules clothe with 
power the great committees of this House, having in hand the 
raising of revenue and 1 of money for the su pan of 
the Government, and all the other great matters of le, 2 ation, 
to report at any time, and these proceedings in no way interfere 
with a report from any of those committees or the transaction 
of the important business of the House; but they do interfere a 
little, I confess, with the consideration of a proposition to ut- 
terly drive the National Government from every State in the 
Union and from the supervision of the elections of President and 
Representatives to Congress. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVE- 
NOR] has one minute remaining. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, if this were a regular ses- 
sion of Congress and the country were in its ordinary normal 
condition there might be great force in the suggestion of the 
A from Tennessee, but when the country is in the con- 

ition it is in now and Congress has been called together for a 
single purpose, the gentleman’s proposition falls without weight, 
in my humble judgment. Now, I made no threat, as the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee seems to imagine I did. I spoke only of 
the natural effect that this sort of thing would have upon human 
nature generally, and I can say to the gentleman that the coun- 
try is getting very suspicious not only as to the fact that this bill 
is to be forced here, but as to the extraordinary zeal of some gen- 
tlemen on the other side who were opposed to the Administra- 
tion, op d to the Wilson bill, and who now seem to be ex- 
ceedingly anxious to “get together,” as they say, upon this 
special measure. I have no right to question their sincerity; 

e country will judge of that itself. ; 

Mr. TUCKER. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE]. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio[Mr. 
GROSVENOR] says that the Republicans have stood by the Ad- 
ministration in support of what is called the Wilson bill, and 
without saying so in so many words, he leaves us to infer that 


for this support he expects the Administration to stand with the 
5 in resisting the repeal of the Federal election law. 
Without having any authority to speak for the Administration, 
I will assume to say that it has made and will make no such 
agreement with the Republicans. Woe be unto the Adminis- 
tration and any Democrat who makes any agreement that will 
perpetuate this law. We have been elected upon pledges to re- 
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peal these odious election laws, and we should go to work at 
once in earnest to do so. 

The Republicans may join in an effort to take from the people 
their silver money, but I think the Democratic party can be 
trusted to repeal the election law. I believe at least nine-tenths 
of the Democrats here and at home are in favor of securing to 
pi pomis the right to a free and full vote, and to give the States 

e 


hts secured to 
passed, wha this Co fit to d "Laporte 
whatever thi mgress may see o. I ap 
every Democrat—North, South, East, and West—to come here 
at once and get together upon this and all other important ques- 
tions. The people want these oppressive laws, that have been 
denounced by our party for twenty years past, wiped from the 
statute book. It is our duty to act now. The Wilson bill has 
been passed and is now behind us, and whether it was wise or 
unwise, it is a thing of the past, so far as this House is concerned. 

Why should we come here day after day and do nothing when 
there are upon the statutes laws that may jeopardize the liber- 
ties of our 8 The people have commissioned us to repeal 
the McKinley bill and other oppressive laws, among them these 
election laws, which are an insult to the people and an impeach- 
ment of the integrity of the State authorities in every State in 
this Union. 

It is a credit to the committee in charge of the election bill 
that it has acted so promptly. There will never be any better 
time than now to act upon it. The Committee on Ways and 
Means is at work on a tariff bill that will require several weeks 
to perfect. The Banking and Currency Committee are not ready 
toreport. This bill is ready to be considered, and it should be 
taken up and passed. Let us meet the issue like men and resolve 
that we will pass it. 

The SPE R. The gentleman from Virginia has five min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to occupy the at- 
tention of the House, and I therefore ask for a vote on the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. TUCKER (at 2 o’clock and 
46 minutes p. m.), adjourned. 


control over all elections. With these 
the people, they can soon repeal the bad laws 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2867) to 
provide for the industrial development of the United States and 
to reduce the revenue—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 2868) to declare trusts unlawful, to admit 
certain imports free of duty, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2869) to regulate the pay of minors enlisted 
in the Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILBORN: A bill (H. R. 2870) making an appropria- 
tion and 3 for the establishing of a complete and proper 
system of sewerage and to perfect the plumbing system at offi- 
cers’ quarters No. 1, 2, 3, and 4, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Cal.— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 2871) to amend the charter of 
the Rock Creek Railway Company of the District of Columbia— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 2872) to increase 
the circulation of national banks—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. MCRAE: A bill (H. R. 2873) in relation to the separate 
estates of married women in the District of Columbia, and for 
other pu s—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 2874) for 
the erection of a public building at Pine Bluff, Ark.—tothe Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A bill (H. R. 2875) to ratify the agree- 
ment made with the Yankton tribe of Sioux Indians in the State 
of South Dakota for the sale of their surplus lands, dated De- 
cember 31, 1892—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 2876) to ratify and confirm an 

ment with the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians in 
Oklahoma Territory and to make appropriations for carrying 
the same into effect—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2877) to ratify and confirm an agreement 
with the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians in 
Oklahoma Territory and to make appropriations for carrying 
the same into effect—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 2878) to authorize the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company to change its motive power for 


the propulsion of the cars of said company—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. HAUGEN (by request): A bill (H. R. 2879) to create 
a national currency based upon gold and silver approximately 
in equal values—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2880) to place bind- 
ing twine on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and 


Sans. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2881) to place Sumatra tobacco on the free 
list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R.2882) to place salt on the free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 2883) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Carthage, in the State of Missouri—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2884) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a pubic building thereon at Nevada, in the 
State of Missouri—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 


Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2885) to Hebe for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Joplin, in the 
State of Missouri—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 2886) for the erection of a public 
building at Laredo, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

y Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2887) to create a 
permanent board of equalization in the District of Columbia— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2888) to exempt improvements to real es- 
tate in the District of Columbia from taxation—to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2889) to amend paragraph 106 of an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on im- 
pona and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890—to the 

mmittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. 
sentatives by pro 
the Election of 
tives in Congress. 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 2891) for the 
erection of a public building at the city of Jamestown, N. Y.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


. 2890) providing for the election of Repre- 
rtional representation—to the Committee on 
resident and Vice-President and Representa- 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and 5 as indicated below: 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 2892) to 
provide for the early completion of the permanent improvement 
of the Arkansas River from Fort Gibson, Ind. T., to its mouth 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2893) for the relief of the estate of J. H. 
Moseby, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2894) for the relief of the estate of William 
B. Pool—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2895) for the relief of James R. Laffery—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2896) for the relief of Henry James, resid- 
ing in the original Hot Springs Reservation, in the State of Ar- 
kansas—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2897) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Calvin B. Cunningham—to the Committee on War 
Claims, a 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2898) for the relief of the estate of James 
Scull, late of Arkansas—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2899) for the relief of the firm of Bertrand & 
Scull, late of Arkansas—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2900) for the relief of Holliday S. Ravell— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2901) for the relief of Peter Cook, of Ar 
kansas—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, abill (H. R. 2902) placing upon the pension roll the name 
of L. D. Gilbreath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2903) for the relief of Thomas Boles—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2904) for the relief of the 
J. Jones, deceased—to the Committee on War 


state of Samuel 
ims. 


By Mr. GOLDZIER: A bill (H. R. 2905) for the relief of Samuel 
Warren—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 2906) for the relief of George Isenstein—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 2907) to amend chapter 243 of 
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the laws of the second session of the Fifty-second Congress—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2908) restoring the pension to Martha E. 
Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 2909) for the relief of Her- 
man Schroer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
c: Also, a bill (H. R. 2910) for the relief of Mrs. Mary H. Facemire— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2911) for the relief of Julia Le Clerc, widow 
of John L. Le Clere—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2912) for the relief of Theodore Walker— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2913) for the relief of Albert Munson—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2914) to correct the military record of 
Alonzo Carter—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2915) to correct the military record of John 
C. Partlow—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2916) to correct the military record of My- 
ron H. McMullen—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2917) for the relief of William T. Romin- 
ger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2918) for the relief of Nancy Loslyn—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2919) for the relief of Mrs. Hulda F. Stone— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2920) for the relief of John Maholm—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2921) for the relief of Mrs. S. O. N. Pleas- 
ants—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2922) for the relief of Nancy A. Fuller, mother 
of Samuel Phipps—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2923) granting a pension to Laura M. Cheek 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2924) granting a pension to James Theodore 
Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2925) for the relief of William F. Poe—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2926) for the relief of Samuel Brown—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2927) for the relief of F. W. Zeckendrath— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also,a bill (H. R. 2928) granting a pension to Selinda E. 
Smith- to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2929) granting a pension to Matilda Weed— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2930) granting a pension to Joseph M. 
Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2931) granting a pension Samuel Ma- 
guire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2932) for the relief of Henry J. Bischoff—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2933) granting a pension to John W. 
Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. ae roe a pension to Esther Todd— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2935) for the relief of the surviving part- 
ners of J. and O. P. Cobb, of Aurora, Ind., for value of the barge 
Moule, taken by the United States—to the Committee on War 


laims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2936) to correct the military record of Pat- 
rick Sweeney—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2937) for the relief of John F. Williams—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2938) for the relief of Mrs. Nannie Shafer 
und the children of James M. Alley—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2939) for the relief of ;scob L. Tudor to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2940) for the relief 4; John Gray—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2941) to correct the military record of W. 
S. Fox—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2942) granting a To to Mrs. Margaret 
Withers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2943) to correct the military record of William 
E. Burns—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2944) granting a pension to Jefferson Jordan 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2945) granting a pens‘on to Laura M. Cheek 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2946) increasing the pension of Moses Craw- 
ford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2947) for the relief of the widow and heirs of 
Martin A. Barnett, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2948) to relieve Elisha Lunsford from the 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on ee ee S. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2949) nting a pension to Johanna Knab— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2950) ting a pension to Anna T. Unger— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2951) for the relief of Isaac M. Brower, of 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2952) for the relief of Isaac H. Wheat—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2953) granting a pension to Sore, Beer ne 
of Ripley County, Ind.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2954) granting a pension to Hester A. Bon- 
nell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2955) granting a pension to Anna H. Ander- 
son, of Decatur County, Ind.—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2956) for the relief of Charlotte Rarison—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2957) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2958) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Frank Wempe—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.2959) granting a pension to Bernard Bru- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2960) granting a pension to Clara I. Wors- 
tell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2961) to extend to William W. Snyder the 
benefit of the arrears of pension act—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2962) granting a pension to George Puls- 
kamp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2963) for the reiief of Charlotte H. Fenton— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2964) for the relief of George F. Roberts and 
others—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2965) granting a pension to Maria Thomas, 
of Union 1 161 5 Ind. —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2966) for the relief of Thomas W. Johnson, 
of Ripley County, Ind.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2967) granting a pension to Theodore Eck, 
of St. Paul, Ind.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2968) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
Jennison—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2969) granting a pension to Elizabeth P. 
Mullin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2970) to restore the nameof Druzilla Fowler, 
of Switzerland County, Ind., to the pension roll—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2971) granting a pension to Ardenia Dillon— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2972) to correct the military record of John 
Dickson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2973) for the relief of Julia A. Wolf—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2974) to correct the military record of John 
Faust—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2975) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam E. Burns—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2976) for the relief of John Colter—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2977) for the relief of Samuel Trester—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2978) for the relief of Benjamin A. Way- 
bright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2979) to increase the pension of Simeon P. 
Bell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 2980) for the relief of Anna 
W. Osborne—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BERRY: A bill (H. R. 2981) for the relief of the legal 
e of Edward Allsworth—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky; A bill (H. R. 2982) 
for the relief of H. P. Montgomery and Polly W. Garnett, ex- 
ecutor and executrix of Granville Garnett, deceased—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2983) to grant a pension to Evarts Ewing 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2984) for the relief of Samuel S. Haynes—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2985) for the relief of Lawrence Tobin—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2986) for the relief of E. C. Bainbridge—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2987) for the relief of James M. Jessee, Com- 
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pany G, Twenty-first Kentucky Volunteer Infantry—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2988) for the relief of C. W. Threlkeld—to 
the Committee on Claims. 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2989) for the relief of Mrs. R. P. Todhunter, 
of Fayette County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BROD. CK: A bill (H. R. 2990) for the relief of 
Charles Rayfield—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2991) for the relief of James Gellice—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2992) for the relief of Peter M. V. Under- 
wood—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2993) grantin Apea Emma L, Schletz- 
baum—to the Committee on In ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2994) gran a pension to James L. Har- 
ness—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 2995) to authorize the proper accounting 
officers of the Treasury Department to . and audit, ac- 
cording to equity, the claim of Grubb & Robinson, a firm con- 
rie | of B. Grubb and William H. Robinson and of 
Alfred B. Grubb, for building materials sold and delivered to 
members of Prairie band of Pottawatomie Indians in Kansas 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2996) for the relief 
of Mrs. E. S. Luke, widow of John L. Luke, late a soldier in the 
Black Hawk war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2997) for the relief of Edwin F. Mathews— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 2998) granting a pension 
toSusanna M. Weymouth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2999) granting a pension to Mrs. Fannie 
Strain—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3000) granting a pension to Martha Allen 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: A bill (H. R. 3001) for the relief of John 
G. —to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3002) for the relief of John Leonard—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 3003) to grant 
relief to Thomas L. H —to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 3004) for the relief of Louis A. 
Yorke—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDZIER: A bill (H. R. 3005) for the relief of George 
Isenstein—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3006) for the relief of Samuel Warren, alias 
Thomas Bugham—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3007) panaga 
a of pension to Thomas M. Fitch—to the Committee on War 


ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3008) for the relief of Gustavus A. Balzer— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3009) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza Fish— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3010) for the relief of Henry Cavell—to the 
Committee on 1 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3011) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard C. Tiner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3012) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard C. Tiner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3013) for the relief of Charles H. Buttner— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3014) granting arrears of increase of pension 
to repeat A.. 50150 the Comines 5 agent ctr nem 

u bi gran a pension to e . Sey- 

wert—to the anias on In Pensions. z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3016) to relieve Alfred Burgess from the 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. e arrears of soldiers’ accrued 

nsion to the widow of Martin Horber, late sergeant Company 

, One hundred and seventh Ohio Volunteers—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3018) for the relief of Eugene Callaher—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3019) to place on the pension roll the name 
of Mrs. May E. Cook—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3020) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
Levenia D. Athon—to the Co ttee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3021) to remove the charge of desertion from 
Edward Hart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3022) to place on the pension roll the name 
of Capt. James G. Saint—to the Committee on Pensions. a 

ee MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 3023) for the relief of David 
O. en to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3024) for the relief of Timothy W. Davis— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3025) for the relief of Jesse C. Newell—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3026) to authorize the accounting officers of 
the Treasury topay to Joshua Bishop, commander United States 
Navy, the sum of $8,024.79—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. aay? to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of L. B. Hearrell—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3028) for the relief of Winter Frost, admin- 
istrator of Seaburn M. Johnson—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3029) for the relief of William M. Pleas and 
F. S. Jones—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 3030) for the relief of 
the Little Rock and Memphis Railroad Company—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 3031) for the relief of Wash- 
ington College, now known as Washington and Lee University, 
located at Lexington, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill Nes R. 3032) to remove 
the charge of desertion from the record of John A. Jack—to the 
Committee on M 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3033) granting. a pension to Amanda J. Lane 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3034) granting a pension to Sopronia Garri- 
son—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3035) granting a pension to Mahala Wil- 
liams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3036) granting a pension to Ninian Young—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3037) granting a pension to Nancy Prigmore— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3038) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Bridges—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3039) granting a pension to Martha D. Brad- 
ford—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3040) granting a pension to Polly Owens— 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3041) granting a pension to Alexander T. 
Sullenger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill — R. 3042) granting a pension to Malinda Bond 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3043) for the relief of Curtis P, Wise—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

Also, a bill (H.R. 3044) granting a pension to Nahrvista Gates 
Heard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3045) granting a pension to Jesse Oleave- 
land—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3046) for the relief of James A. McFarland— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3047) for the relief of Allen Anderson—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3048) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Robert Moore—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3049) granting a pension to Daniel Bryant— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3050) granting a pension to James H. Willis— 
to the Committee on Pensions N 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3051) granting a pension to Joseph Smith 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3052) for the relief of Thomas D. Wagnon— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3053) for the relief of John W. Gassett—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3054) for the relief of John McClain—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3055) for the relief of the heirs of James De- 
ford—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3056) for the relief of Mrs, E. C. Turner—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3057) for the relief of Michael A. Dace—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3058) for the relief of George W. Cook to 
the Committee on War R 

Also, a bill (H.R.3059) to increase the pension of William B. 
Barton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3060) for the relief of Jacob J. Talbott—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3061) for the relief of Edmund Drake—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3062) for the relief of Harrison Thurman— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.) 3063) for the relief of Daniel Ward—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3064) to pay to Sarah E. Hall $100 bounty—to 
the Committee on Military : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3065) to increase the pension of James Lane 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3066) for the relief of Isaac Williams—to 
the Committee on Military rs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3067) for the relief of William Wood—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. é 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3068) for the relief-of John J. Vincent—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3069) for the relief of Albert Hill—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3070) for the relief of Martha Black—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3071) for the relief of Pleasant Markham— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3072) to pension Susan Davenport—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3073) to remove the charge of desertion 
from Hugh Ferrell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 3074) granting a pension to James K. Ramey— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3075) for the relief of Orin R. McDaniel—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3076) granting a pension to George L. Fry- 
mire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3077) for the relief of William Mixon—to the 
Committee an War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3078) to increase the pension of A. J. Cowan— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3079) gran a pension to Mary P. Wat- 
ters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3080) to increase the pension of Thomas Sum- 
mers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3081) for the relief of Samuel M. Nalley—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3082) to increase the pension of James M. 
Blades—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3083) for the relief of Hiram Somerville—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3084) for the relief of Emeline E. Musgrave 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 3085) for the relief of Fannie Pemberton, 
formerly Fannie Glass—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3086) ting a pension to Wiley Causey— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3087) for the relief of Thistle M. Thomas— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3088) to increase the pension of Edward R. 
Chapman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3089) to increase the pension of Elias S. 
Dennis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3090) ting a pension to Sarah A. Nel- 
son—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3091) granting a pension to Volley MeMur- 
phy—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3092) for the relief of Stephen Williams—to 
the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3093) for the relief of Patrick Smith—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3094) for the relief of Elias Cleveland—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3095) for the relief of James C. Finn—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3096) for the relief of Isaac P. Nelson—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3097) for the relief of John R. Miller—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3098) for the relief of James T. Anderson 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3099) to increase the pension of A. J. Cowen 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3100) for the relief of William H. Smith—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3101) to increase the pension of William 
Duckworth—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3102) granting a pension to Thomas Eubanks— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3103) to increase the pension of Le Roy Gor- 
don - to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3104) to increase the pension of John Moo- 
neyham-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3105) granting apension to Mathew Martin— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3106) for the relief of William P. Fowler—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3107) granting a pension to Anderson Ab- 
sher—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3108) granting a pension to Sarah Brooks 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. à 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3109) for the relief of Joseph W. Johnson— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3110) to increase the pension of John Yahne— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3111) granting a pension to Vandalia Riddle 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3112) to increase the pension of Claiborn 
Shadowens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3113) for the relief of Robert McKown—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3114) to increase the pension of Alfred Faulk- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3115) for the relief of Thomas Eubanks—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3116) for the relief of Elbert Smith—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3117) to inerease the pension of Robert In- 
gram—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3118) to increase the pension of Adoniram J. 
Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3119) for the relief of William R. Pryor—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3120) for the relief of James C. McQuay—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 3121) for the relief of William H. Blades 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3122) granting a pension to Joseph Wilbur 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3123) ting a pension to John C. Dren- 
nan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3124) granting a pension to Hudson M. 
Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3125) for the relief of James Bamfield—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3126) to increase the pension of John Pren- 
dergast—to the Committes on Invalid Pensions. 

„a bill (H. R. 3127) ting a pension to George W. 

Park to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3128) for the relief of Samuel Burrell to the 
Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3129) granting a pension to Daniel M. Banks 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: Memorial of a temper- 
ance mass meeting of the citizens of the town of Marlboro, N. 
H.—to the Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Petition of Semon, Bache & Co. and 40 
other business men and merchants, for therepeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman silver bill, withoutsubstitute, and ask- 
ing for an expert commission to consider and recommend s 
scientific plan of currency, etc.—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Protest of Colorado Labor As- 
sembly, against repeal of the Chinese exclusion law, and also 
against immigration of foreigners generally—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolution of Denver Council, No. 1, American Protective 
Association, and of Silver State Council, No. 3, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, asking for restriction of foreign 
immigration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, petition of citizens of Colorado, asking for reduction on 
8 rate of letter postage, etc.—to the Committee on the 

ost-Offics and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions of Rico Miners’ Union, No. 13, deman: in- 
vestigation regarding recent labor troubles in the Cour d’Alene 
district of Idaho—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BLAIR: Resolution of a mass meeting at Marlboro, N. 
H., protesting inst exportation of intoxicating liquors to 


Africa and other foreign countries—to the Committee on Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: es to accompany 
House bill 2806—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri: Pa 
246440 the Committee on War 


rs to accompany House bill 
laims. 
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By Mr. COFFEEN: Three petitions of sundry citizens of Green 
River, county seat of Sweetwater County; two of citizens of Uinta 
County; two of citizens of G rand vicinity; two of citizens 
of Evanstown, county seat of ta County; two of citizens of 

Red Cañon; two of citizens of Cokeville; one of citizens of Lar- 
amie; one of 122 citizens of Lander, Fremont County; one of citi- 
zens of Albany, all of ba Kany , urging free coinage of silver— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, two petitions of citizens of Piedmont; one of citizens of 
Lone Tree; one of citizens of Fort Bridger, all of Wyoming, 
favoring free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolution of a 1 mass meeting at Chey- 
enne, Wyo., fayoring free coinage of silver—to the Committee 
on Coinage Wont and Measures. 

By Mr. CRISP (by request): Petition of the Northwest In- 
diana annual conference of the Methodist i ng Church, 

raying for the repeal of the Geary law—to the Committee on 

oreign Affairs. 

By HAUGEN: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
West Superior, Wis., in favor of 8 national banks to 

issue circulation to the par value of bonds deposited and of reduc- 
ing the tax on circulation to one-tenth of 1 per cent—to the 

Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of S. A. Jewett, of Jewett Mills, St. Croix 
County, Wis., in favor of a bimetallic currency upon ap- 
proximately equal values of gold and silver—to the Committee 
on Ban and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Petition of 10 large brewers of 
Cleveland, Ohio, praying for a reduction of the duty on hops to 
5 cents 8 the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LE: Papers to accompany House bill 2827 to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Memorial of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company in relation to oange of motive power—to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Papers to accompany House bills 2454 
and 2814—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: Papers to accompany 
House bill 2805—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: Papers in the case of John L. 
Rhea, executor—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Petition of 72 citizens of 
Spokane and 36 of Vancouver, Wash., for the repeal of the Sher- 
man act of July 14, 1890—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, resolution of a mass meeting of 3,000 people of Seattle 
and a petition of 32 citizens of Grand Coulee Precinct, Wash- 
ington, for the free coinage of American silver at ratio of 16 to 
1—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

Also, resolutions of the Commercial Club of Tacoma, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma, and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Spokane, Wash., for the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman act of 1890—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, September 15, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I venture to suggest that there 
is not a quorum of the Senate pene 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Faulkner, McMillan, Shoup, 
Allison, George, McPherson. Smit 
Bate, Gorman, Manderson, Stewart, 
Berry, Gray, Martin, Teller, 
Blackburn, Hale, 8. e, 
Caffery, Harris, Peffer, Vest, 

Call, Hawley, Perkins, Vi 
Cullom, Hoar, Pettigrew, Voorhees, 
Davis, by, y, Walthall, 
Dolph, Jones, Ark. nsom, Washburn, 
Dubois, dsay, Sherman, te, La. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. Without objection, the 
Journal will stand approved. 

UNPAID JUDGMENTS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 28th ultimo, the aggregate amount of judg- 
ments against the United States for the payment of which no 
appropriations have been made by Congress: which was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 


printed. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the United States, praying for the free coinage of silver; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Northwest Indiana Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, praying for the 
repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hold in my hand a petition of which I have 
not undertaken to make a synopsis, because I think it ought to 
be read to the Senate, and it is a statement which ought to claim 
the attention of the Congress of the United States and especiall 
of the Committee on Pensions, By the leave of the Senate I w: 
read it as it, is about as brief as any statement could be made of 
the case as the men who sign see it. I will say that it is signed 
by a large number of veteran Union soldiers from my own State. 

The petition reads as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 


We, citizens of the United States and of the State of Illinois, and ex-sol- 
diers of the United States volunteer army, beg leave to humbly and earn- 
estly petition your honorable body to hear and consider our grievances. 

We beg leave to represent to you, that while we are en ed in our peace- 
ful vocations, struggling to make our way through life in the rem 
8 that a kind Providence has awarded us, many of us recipients of aii 

rom a patriotic and generous Government, we are beset by spies and de- 
tectives who are work in the secret service of our Government, travel- 
ing about in disguise and concealment in all localities, secretly consulting 
and coéperating with such citizens as have been distinguished for their an- 
tipathy for those who fought for the flag. These agents of the Interior De- 
partment in their various guises, with 1 8 95 pretenses, visit our homes, 
partake of our 2 and with the basest y and fawning decep- 
tion seek to find some clew to furnish information to the Department for 
the purpose of depriving old veterans of their pensions. 

e very respectfully ask you to protect us from the arbitrary and tyran- 

nicalactsof acoérdinate branch of the Government, which seeks to di 
and annul laws enacted by Congress, in pursuance of which honorable and 
duly constituted and sworn officials have in good faith granted pensions to 
infirm and diseased soldiers. 

We humbly and earnestly ask protection from such acts and methods of 


,| Government officers that thus seek to brand us as perjurers and criminals, 


and charge us with procuring fraudulent pensions without first having the 
privilege of a God-given right of be heard in our own defense. 

We ask you in the name of Wash m and Jefferson, of Jackson and 
Lincoln, in the name of all the illustrious heroes and statesmen in our 
country’s history, if brave and loyal men who offered their all, and fought 
for the nation’s and our country’s liberties are to be pursued by relent- 
less hate and treated like criminals fleeing from justice? 

We appeal to your common sense, widow A and patriotism to shield us 
from the false and base imputations from those high in power. who seek 
with 3 and wholesale charges of condemnation to t and dis- 


honor the on soldiers of the late war. 
We ask you to protectour families from the dire consequences of the policy 
the Pension Department is now aiming to inflict upon us and them. eap- 


peal to you to protect usin our old age from the severity and bitterness of 
party and political persecution. 

I have thought it proper to read the petition because it con- 
tains very serious allegations, which, if true, ought to be brought 
to light so that the country may see what is going on, and the 
Congress of the United States should take such action as it may 
be able to take to protect these Union veteran soldiers. The 

tition is signed by a large number of soldiers, I do not know 

ow many, but the petition itself will show. 

I should ask some instruction to the Committee on Pensions 
at this time but for the fact that my colleague [Mr. PALMER], 
the chairman of the Committee on Pensions, is absent. I am 
sure that when he returns he will take such action as the sub- 
ject deserves. I therefore simply move that the petition be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions without anything further 
in the premises. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. BLACKBU resented petitions of citizens of Owenton, 
Burlington, Bowling Green, Lex m, Glasgow, Danville, Hen- 


derson n pringfleld, Baducah, Hart- 
ford, Sh burg, lisle, and Lawrenceburg, all in the State 
of Kentucky, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Memphis, 
Tenn., praying for the unconditional repeal of the so-called 
Sherman silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES, A few days ago there was a meeting of a 
large number of important business organizations in this city, 
and I beg leave to present the resultof their considerations em- 
bodied in a preamble and resolutions in the natureof a petition 
to Congress, praying for the speedy and unconditional repeal of 
the silver-purchasing clause of ths so-called Sherman act. I 
move that the petition be printed and lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TURPIE 8 a memorial of Local Assemby No. 
4204, of Wabash, Ind., remonstrating against the unconditional 
re of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 
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Mr. TELLER. I present a petition signed by a large number 
of merchants and business men of the town of Delta, Colo., pray- 
ing for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 154 tol or 16 
lof gold. I will state that this is one of the patent petitions 
which were sent out from New Yor “praying or the repeal of 
the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman act,” and 
the people of Delta have stricken out those words and inserted 
the words which I have read. I move that the petition be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TELLER. I also present a petition of sundry labor or- 
ganizations of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, praying for the coinage 
of silver, for the issue of legal-tender notes redeemable in coin, 
and for the establishment of postal savings banks. The secre- 
tary who transmits the petition informs me that it represents 
fifteen or twenty thousand laboring menin thatcounty. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I present three petitions, signed 
by about 400 citizens of Oregon, praying that the law known 
as the Sherman silver-purchasing act to be repealed by sub- 
stituting a law for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
the present ratio, and that that law shall contain a clause mak- 
soa, Breil and silver certificates a full legal tender for all debts, 
public and private. I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITEof Louisiana presented a petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry of Louisiana, praying tus the silver- 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law be repealed; that 
national banks be authorized to increase their circulation 10 per 
cent on their present deposit of bonds, and that a national non- 
partisan commission be appointed to consider the future finan- 
cial needs of the country; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. QUAY presented a memorial of Local Assembly No. 9228, 
5 of Labor, of Throop, Pa., remonstrating against the un- 
conditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law and praying for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR. 


Mr. HOAR. Iask unanimous consent that the Re es of 
the floor of the Senate be extended to Hon. William Wirt Henry, 
of MIRDI, for the week ending September 23. Mr. Henry is 
an eminent citizen, who bears an illustrious name, and comes to 
Washington to deliver an address, atwhich the Senate has voted 
to be present in a body. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears none. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 924) granting a pension 
to Rebecca E. Kutz: which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 925) granting an honorable dis- 
charge to John Russell; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 926) for the 
relief of James Hastings, of Oregon; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 927) incorporating the 
Society of American Florists; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill (S. 928) to incorporate the 
Washington and Benning Street Railway Company; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 929) to require the clerk of 
the district and circuit courts of the United States for the north- 
ern district of Florida to be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. CALL, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of John Pope Hodnett, pra: the interven- 
tion of the United States Government in securing to him title to certain 
estates in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, alleged to belong to him, 
be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, there being no adverse report. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LAND OFFICES. 
Mr. MANDERSON. I submit a resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be now considered. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be instructed to inform the 
Senate whether of the United States land offices in the State of Ne- 


braska have been abolished or consolidated, and if so, which of them; upon 
whose recommendation or upon what showing of necessity or ad visa 


tyi 


the number of acres of public lands subject to settlement under existing law 


in each of the land districts existing prior tosuch abolition or consolidation; 
and to transmit to the Senate copies of all correspondence or other papers 
bearing upon the subject. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
for the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask the Senator from Nebraska 
if he has any objection to inserting the word Oregon,” so as 
to include on as well as Nebraska? 

Mr. MAND ON. None whatever, except as it might lead 
to delay in obtaining the information. I desire to say a word, 
with permission. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska will 
proceed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It has come to the members of the Con- 
gressional delegation from Nebraska as a mere matter of rumor 
that there has been a consolidation of many of the land districts 
in that State. It has been done, I may say, so far as I am con- 
cerned, without consultation with me, and I think without con- 
sultation with my colleague, and without consultation with any 
of the Congressional delegationfrom Nebraska. We are natur- 
any yey desirous to know why it has been done, and the reasons 

erefor. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator include Ore- 

‘on? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not object to including Oregon also. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I am notaware that anything of 
the kind has been done in Oregon. I have, however, within the 
last week, received four or five different letters from constitu- 
ents desiring to know whether any changes have been made, 
stating that they had understood such changes had been made 
there by consolidation. I ask that the word Oregon“ ba in- 
serted at the proper place in the resolution. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Lask that the resolution be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as mod- 
ified at the suggestion & the Senator from Oregon. 

The Secretary read the resolution as modified, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secret: of the Interior be instructed to inform the 
Senate whether any of the United States land offices in the States of Ne- 
braska and Oregon have been abolished or consolidated, and if so, which of 
them; upon whose recommendation or upon what showing of necessity or 
advisability; the number of acres of public lands subject to settlement un- 
der existing law in each of the land districts existing prior to such abolition 
or consolidation and to transmit to the Senate copies of all correspondence 
or other papers bearing upon the subject. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that the 
word or“ should be *‘ and,” so as to read, upon whose recom- 
mendation and upon what showing of necessity,” ete. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Perhaps it should soread. I wrote the 
resolution very hurriedly. 

Mr. PEFF I have information of the same character 
relating to Kansas that the Senator from Nebraska has concern- 
ing land-office affairs in his State, and I ask that Kansas may 
be inserted immediately after Oregon.“ 

a THa VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to this modifica- 
on 

Mr. BERRY. Lask that the resolution may go over until to- 
morrow. I want to look at it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion goes over under the rule. 

Mr. TELLER. I suppose the Senator from Nebraska has a 
right to modify his resolution before it goes over, and I ask him 
if he will include Colorado. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ihave noobjection; and before the reso- 
lution goes over, if the Senator from Arkansas will permit me a 
moment, I will state that I do not introduce it as a reflection 
upon the Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, except as I reflect al ot them for making 
these changes, if they have been made, without consultation as 
to the advisability therefor with any member of Congress from 
that State. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Will the Senator from Nebraska 
permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITEof California. Do [understand that the announce- 
ments have been made with reference to changes in land offices? 
I ask for the reason that it has been rumored that in California 
such changes have been made. Does the Senator understand 
that there has been any official declaration touching the matter? 

Mr. MANDERSON. The public press states that that has been 
done, and I am in receipt this morning of telegrams announcing 
that there have been consolidations of land offices in Nebraska. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Ihave not myself been able to 
ascertain the fact. 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to say a word in response to what was 
said by the Senator from Nebraska. My information is that the 
last appropriation act cut down the appropriations for this pur- 
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pose with the express intention of reducing the land offices 

throughout the United States, and whatever taken place in 
the way of consolidation has been done in response to the action 
of Congress in the general appropriation act of the last session. 
1 let the resolution go over until to-morrow and I will look 
at it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwish to occupy just a moment in answer to the 
question of the Senator from California and the statement of my 
colleague. I desire to say that in visiting the Interior Depart- 
ment this morning I heard that the change indicated in the reso- 
tion had been made. My colleague is entirely correct, so far as 
Iam concerned,when he says that the change was made without 

‘the knowledge of the delegation fromour State. My knowledge of 
the land districts in Nebraska leads me to believe that the con- 
solidations are not wise from the standpoint of accessibility. I 
think there is nothing in the resolution to reflect at all upon the 
Interior Department. Certainly I support the resolution freely, 
and I do not reflect upon the Department a particle. It occurs 
to me that the information called for is essential for the delega- 
tion from Nebraska and for the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to say that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is laboring under a slight misapprehension as respects the 

uestion of appropriation for the registers and receivers of pub- 
lands. Itis true that the appropriation is a small one, rela- 
tively, but it was not made for the purpose of dispensing with 
any necessary land offices. It was as well known when that ap- 
propriation was made, as it must be now known, that it was an in- 
adequate appropriation for the entire year, as the appropriations 
for this purpose for several years have been inadequate. I do 
not wish it to appear that the consolidation goes on, if there are 
consolidations, in pursuance of any statute of Congress requiring 
such an abandonment of land offices. 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to say, in mse to the Senator from 
Iowa, that my information is that the pppropiiation made in the 
last appropriation act is not sufficient to keep up all the land of- 
fices now in existence throughout the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I stated. 

Mr. BERRY. That you concede? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BERRY. I did not make any statement in regard toa 

rovision requiring the abolition of any necessary land offices. 
Prats information from the Secretary of the Interior—and I 
want to say, by the way, it was published three months ago in 
all the newspapers throughout the country that these offices 
would be consolidated—specifying theprobable places where the 
consolidations would take place. It is no new matter sprang 
suddenly, because it was published, I think, in June or July. I 
saw it myself in the papers. My information is that whatever 
consolidations have taken place have been done because the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the Land Office 
believe that it was necessary to consolidate the land offices in 
order to keep within the appropriation made by Congress. That 
is the statement that I originally made or intended to make. 

Mr. VOORHEES. As this matter will all come up to-morrow 
Lask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of House bill 


No, 1. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. The morning business is closed. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” 

The motion was Frs to; and the Senate, as in Committee on 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill; the pending 
8 being on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to 
the substitute reported by the Committee on 8 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LIND- 
SAY] desires to address the Senate this morning. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, the bill under consideration 
proposes, first, to repeal so much of the act of July 12, 1890, com- 
monly cailed the “Sherman law,” as requires the Government to 
purchase and store in the vaults of the Treasury silver bullion; 
and, second, to commit the Government to the policy of the con- 
tinued use of silver as well as gold as standard money, and to the 
coinage of both metals into money of odun intrinsic and ex- 
3 value, the same to be secured either through interna- 
tional agreement or by independent legislative enactments, pro- 
viding such safeguards as will insure the maintenance of the 

ty in value of the two metals, and the equal power of every 
ollar, at all times, in the markets and in the payments of debts. 

The bill contains not one word l-oking to the discontinuance 
of silver coinage under any existing law, and leaves unim 
the provisions of the act of 1890 for the coinage of silver 
future, if any such there be. 


the 


It is strange to hear Senators assert, as has been done day after 
day, that the enactment of this bill into alaw will be to demone- 
tize silver, and to relegate it to the condition of the baser met- 
als, and to strike down the last hope of those who hold to the 
policy of the bimetallic standard. 

And stranger still is the claim of Democratic Senators that 
the bill is undemocratic in its 5 in open opposition 
to the Democratic platform adopted last year by the Chicago 
convention. 

In the course of a carefully prepared speech delivered a few 
days since, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] used 
this language: 

It seems to me, sir, that the great Democratic party which I have always 
supported because I believed it to be not only correct in its theories of goy- 
ernment, but devoted to the interests of the common people, the masses of 
the land; it seems to me, I say, that it we pass this bill now unconditionally 
that great party will cease tobe the people’s and become the sub- 
servient tool of the combined capitalists, will constitute it in itself legis- 
lation, the lineal and legitimate successor of the the thirty-three years of Re- 
publican rule, which we have always heretofore denounced as building up 
the combinations and corporations which have well-nigh absorbed the 
wealth of our country. 

The gravity of the charge thus 9 against the Democratic 
Executive who has recommended the pending legislation, and 
against Democratic Senators who are giving it their support can 
not be overestimated. Is it true the President and his Secre- 
tary of the 5 and the majority of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the House o Representatives, and the Democratic Sena- 
tors who expect to vote for this bill, are engaged in the unholy 
work of setting aside Democratic traditions and separating that 
perks su the common people, ‘the masses of the land,” and 
tu: g it over body and soul to the combinations and corpora- 
tions which have well-nigh absorbed the wealth of our country?” 

Are the inferences thus fairly deducible from the Senator’s 


lan e warranted by the facts? 
I would like to know when and where the Democratic ty 
committed itself to the purchase and storage of silver bullion in 


order toprotectand encourage the mining industries in the silver- 
producing States. 

What part or lot did the Democratic party have in the enact- 
ment of the Sherman law, and what Democratic convention, na- 
tional, State, or municipal, ever pave the sanction of its approval 
to that law or to any of its provisions? It contains nota single 
Democratic feature. It has all the while been denounced by the 
Democracy as the product of a political intrigue, whereby the 
representatives of the silver-producing States were induced to 
abandon the cause of silver coinage, accept a market for their 
silver bullion, and assist in the enactment of the McKinley tariff 


law. 

It is only since a Democratic President has been elected and 
a Democratic Congress has become responsible for the legislation 
of the country that adhesion to this law has been made the test 
of Democracy and the shibboleth of bimetallism. 

It is neither politic nor legitimate for the Government of the 
United States to deal in silver bullion as a merecommodity, and 
it is absurd to purchase silver bullion to be held as collateral se- 
curity for Treasury notes, or any other form of indebtedness 
issued by the Government. 

If we are not to coin silver, why purchase it? 

This most pertinent question was asked when the conference 
report was pending in the Senate in July, 1890. It was not an- 
swered then, it has not been answered since, and can not be suc- 
cessfully answered in accordance with the Democratic theory of 
the powers and duties of the Federal Government. 

The debates upon the conference report in July, 1890, made it 
clear that this bill was intended to stop the coinage of silver and 
to require the Government to purchase monthly 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver bullion at the market price for the sole purpose of fur- 
nishing a market to those engaged in the silver mining indus- 
tries; the silver, when purchased, to be held as a commodity 
and, except to a limited extent, not to be coined into money. 

Section 3 provides that— 

The Secretary of the Treas shall each month coin 2,000,000 bunces of 
the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into standard 
silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he shall 
coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as much 
as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes 
herein provided for. 

But these Treasury notes were made payable in gold or silver 
coin at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and to 
that discretion was attached the declaration that it was the pol- 
ioy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other at ert legal ratio, or such ratio as ma 
be provided by law. is declaration meant, and was intende 
to mean, that these Treasury notes shall be paid in gold so long 
as the market price of silver as compared with gold bullion re- 
mains below the legal ratio of 16 to 1, orsuch other ratio as may 
be established by law. 

Tt was so upon the floor of the Senate by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. VEST], the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], 
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and the Senator from Florida[Mr. CALL]; and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who control of the bill, carefully re- 
frained from contesting the charge. We have, therefore, a 
state of case in which the Government is purchasing and hous- 
ing silver bullion, paying for it in gold coin, and holding it 
upon a falling market, and when it is proposed to put a stop to 
this extraordinary proceeding the cry is raised that Democratic 
traditions are 1 under foot and the declarations 
of the Democratic platform nullified and disregarded. ne 

Much has been said in the course of the debate upon this bill 
concerning personal and political consistency. I admit that the 
public man who lightly abandons opinions deliberately formed 
and expressed in regard to important public matters, is not tobe 
accepted as a leader of public opinion, but, on the other hand, I 
agree with Whately, that— 

Itis a mere idle declamation about Setar sips’ Sex represent that it 18 a dis- 
grace to a man to confess himself wiser to-day t yesterday. 

It is, however, an interesting inquiry as to who it is that has 
changed opinions touching the virtues of the act of July 14, 1390, 
and as to the propriety and legitimacy of the purchas clause 
of that act. 

One thing is certain, itis not those of the Democratie Senators 
who are advocating the pending bill. 

Before the act of 1890 became a law, they, in common with all 
their Democratic associates on this floor, denounced it as a cow- 
ardly surrender to the single gold standard party, and as a prop- 
osition looking to the complete demonetization of silver. 11 
then declared, as they now maintain, that the object of the b 
was to reduce silver to the level of any other commodity, and to 
satisfy the silver producers by re gre the Government to 
furnish them with a market in which silver could be sold with- 
out regard to the interests of the people at large. 

I do not pro to consume time by reading at length from 
the debates to be found in volume 21, CONGRESSIONAL ORD, 
parts 7 and 8, but the true character of the act of 1890 was so 

hically portrayed, and its objects and purposes so repens! 
rere und its results so accurately predicted, that I feel 
may profitably call attention to what was then regarded, with- 
out dissent on this side of the Chamber, as Democracy unadul- 
terated and undefiled. I read from the remarks of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. The Senator said: 


La + 0 2 s * s 
Now, I call attention to the concluding part of section 2 of this conference 


“It being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a ty with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such 
Tano as — t stared = — 155 this rt? that st 

Why was that declaration pu report? Why was that stump speech 
injected into the stomach of this bill? It was done, as we all know, for the 

se Of saying to the Treasury Department, “Unti silver comes to a 

ty with gold you shall pay out gold, and the public business of the coun- 

shall be conducted ma gold basis.“ I for one will never vote to main- 

and continue that idea and that practice in the monetary affairs of the 
country. 

Iwas under the impression, sir, that the whole s @ Was upon the 
idea that free coinage, with fair play to gold and silver, withont discrimina- 
tion against one and in favor of the other, should vail, and that the Sen- 
ate so voted; and here we have a report which absolutely does away with 
that idea and puts us back to the old régime under which silver has contin- 
ually gone down and has been supplanted by gold exclusively. 

I never was a silver man in order to furnish a market for the 


other commodity in this country at the e: 
Of the people. It may be that this bill l give a market to silver and to 
the men who mine it, but the principle for which we have fought, that the 
two metals should be alike, that they should have the same free and open 
play in order to determine their value, has been given away in this report 
absolutely and completely, in my judgment. 

The Senator has not modified these views. In the aris part 
of this session he characterized the Sherman bill in this lan- 
guage: 

I was never the friend of the so-called Sherman act. I voted against it, 
spoke against it, denounced it as a makeshift, and declared it to be the worst 
measure for silver and for bimetallism that could be invented and placed 
upon the statute book. I am in no sense responsible for itsenactment. To- 
day its and distorted features look out m a land staggering and 
reeling upon the verge of bankruptcy. Its putative fathers have bastard- 

it, and are falling over each other now in a 7 attempt to prove 
t they never fayored it, and are not responsible for its existence. 


All the Senator said on the 8th day of July, 1890, was true 
then and is true to-day. The conclu part of section 2 was 
injected into the bill for the purpose of saying to the Secretary 
of the Treasury: Until silver comes to a parity with gold the 

abue ponines of the country shall be conducted upon a gold 
8. 

The bill did provide 2 market for silver and to the men who 
mine it, and it also gaveaway the policy of the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold absolutely and completely.” 

I shall now read from the remarks of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Coxe]: 

Mr. President, I desire to express my concurrence in the conclusions of 


the Senator from Missouri. I can not support this bill as presented by the 
gonference committee. We have now a law which has existed since 


1878 a provizion for the compulsory coinage of silver. It is the of 
silver that im to that metal its money power. Not less than $2,000,000 
must be coined monthly under existing law. Under this bill on the Ist day 
of July, 1891, it is left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
whether another dollar of silver shall be coined or not, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury has told us in advance that another dollar of silver should not 


be coined. 
The conferees on the part of the Senate in Sonin, to this bill haye not 
nited States, which were for 


represented the 8 ot the Senate ot the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. On the contrary, they have assented 
to a bill which provides definitely for the cessation of the further coinage of 
silver at all. bill as presented is another step in the demonetization of 
silver. Who does not know that to leave it to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury whether silver shall be coined or not is equal * 

the coinage of that metal? That is a fact well known, and was t- 


1 the recent debate on thissubject. I am o Mr. — 
dent, to one single ounce of silver that is not to be coined. I am 


opposed to the United States Government going into the warehouse busi- 
ness for sliver or fox any other product. If we are not to coin silver, why pur- 
chase it? If this bill is do advance the money power of silver, why cease the 
Score of silver, which operation alone confers upon it the power of 

The Senator did not then mistake the character of the bill. 
It did provide definitely for the cessation of the further coin- 
age of silver at all.” It was another step in the demonetiza- 
tion of silver.” The Senator then stated the ition I now oc- 
cupy so clearly that I may be excused for adopting his exact 
language: 


I x s 1 
TTT 
warehouse business for silver or any other product. 

I confess I find some trouble in reconciling the language used 
by the Senator three years ago with some of his recent utter- 
ances concerning the bill. Commenting upon those 
who think the purchasing clause of the Sherman bill should be 
repealed, and wing inspiration, as is the fashion of to-day, 
from a speech made in the other end of the Capitol by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1878, he said: 

The same men or their successors, animated by the purpose which moved 
the tors in 1873 to demonetize silver, and the conspirators of to-day 
areseeking the repeal of the Sherman bill, and through that the destruction of 
silver as a money metal. They are dou am to hear 3 who 
vote for unconditional re of the Sherman bill, and thereby vote against 
the coinage of another do of silver, claim to be bimetallists. 

It the Sherman bill provided definitely in 1890“ for the ces- 
sation of the further coinage of silver at all,” and was another 
step in the demonetization of silver, it is not entirely clear, at 
least to me, that the repeal of that bill will amount! to the de- 
struction of silver as a money metal. 

I am struck with the culty of ascertaining exactly the 
point at which silver can be destroyed as a money metal, and the 
various means by which that unholy result may be accomplished. 
The enactment of the Sherman law wasa step in the destruction 
of silver in1890. The repeal of the Sherman law destroys silver 
asa money metal in 1893. To vote for the Government going into 
the warehouse business for silver in 1890 was an outrage on the 
people, and especially upon the friends of bimetallism. To vote 
that the Government s give up the warehouse business for 
silver and cease buying silver bullion that is not to be coined,in 
1893, is the highest and most conclusive evidence that one can 
give of his deadly hostility to bimetallism. . 

I may express the hope that whilst it is dificult to follow the 
logic of the Senator he will deal as leniently with his fellow 
Senators who favor the e of the bill under consideration 
as he does with the Democratic President and Secretary of the 
Treasury, when he conceded they were— 

3 phate 5 a hoe J ey ee best in- 
terests o been uped posed 
and their prikrio betray by the Sond hed DOn Who, On. acold calcula. 
tion of enormous profit to themselyes and their confederates, backed by 
unlimited wealth, have been able to control the influences which have pre- 
cipated the present unhappy monetary tions upon the country. 

Honest men, patriotic men, devoted to what they believe to be 
right, = 1 mere phant, 31 phisis bap a the 

of those ning men who have imposed upon their cre- 
dulity and betrayed their confidence! a 

I shall not apologize for quoting liberally from my friend, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. He is the people’s 
friend pure and simple, and the unyielding opponent of the gold 
monometallists. He did not let the Sherman bill escape his 
3 On pages 7071 and 7072 you will find that he spoke as 

ollows: 

Now, Mr. President, L want to take up section 3 of this bill, and to this L 
enter my most earnest and solemn protest. 

“SEC. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 
ounces of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into 
sy errr silver dollars until—” 

“until the Ist day of July, 1891— 
than one year from date— 
“and after that t me 

After July 1, 1891— 

“he shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act 


as much as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes herein provided tore x 


Practically, a s of the coinage of the standard silver dolar. 
Mr. JONES of — That is all they want. 


J! BRON EE eae Re IPP A ented 
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Mr. COCKRELL, It is an absolute stoppage of the coinage of the 
silver dollar, and the distinguished Senator from Nevada says that is all they 


standard 
want. In other words, the dis ed Senator from Nevada is willing to 
abandon the double standard make silver a mere commodity, stop its 
8 and tell the ple of this country that he has done something for 
them in the restoration of the double standard, while he makes silver a com- 
modity and places it on an equality with your tobacco, and your hemp, and 
1 wheat, and your oats, and your bacon, and your lard, and then join 

e Farmers’ Alliance of the Unitea States in establishing warehouses all 
over this great country for the storage of your silver commodity in connec- 
tion with your other material commodities. 

If you have a right to degrade silver to a level with tobacco, and cotton, 
and corn, and wheat, and oats, and provide a warehouse for it uncoined, as 
a mere commodity, you have the same right to doit with regard to other 
rong png you are tre: upon dangerous ground. No such idea would 
ever have been promulgated throughout the length and breadth of thiscoun- 
try by the numerous organizations existing if it had not been for the treat- 
ment which silver hasreceived at the hands of the 1 lative and executive 
branches of this Government. You are hol out inducements for just 
such measures. You are 2 them. You are willing now, by 
bill, after the Ist of July, 1891, toa don practically the coinage of a single 
standard silver dollar, and thenceforth you praclaim to the world that you 
to let silver be a mere commodity, mere merchandise, to be 
to be corded away, to be stored away in a Government ware- 
a subtreasury, or a national bank designated as a depository ot 
the Government. 

I say this isa total abandonment of all pretension to a double standard. 
The bill as passed by the Senate established the double standard, not upon 
the principle of a 3 as set forth in this bill between gold and silver, but 
upon the principle of equality, and that is the only principle upon which 

ou can maintain the double standard. To talk about the maint-nance of a 
ouble standard upon a mere parity and absolute re rity in the value is 
all humbug. ou may maintain them upon the 


. It can not be done, but 
equality of the two metals and the equality of like privileges and powers. 


Mr. President, the bill was an absolute stoppage of the coin- 
age of silver, and it was all the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] 
then wanted. As the Senator from Missouri understood him, he 
was then willing to abandon the double standard, make silver a 
mere commodity and stop its coinage, to place it on an equality 
with tobacco and hemp and wheat and oats, etc., and to join the 
Farmers’ Alliance in establishing warehouses for the storage of 
the silver commodity. He was willing to practically abandon 
the coinage of a single silver dollar and to proclaim to the world 
that silver was henceforth to be a commodity, to be corded 
away, to be stored away in a Government warehouse called asub- 
treasury or a national bank designated as a depository of the 
Government. Again, on page 7056, my friend is recorded assay- 
ing: 

There is no free 8 the bill, not a scintilla of it. It is the đe- 
monetization of silver, absolute and unqualified. 

My friend proceeded to contrast the bill submitted by the con- 
ic fi committee with the bill that had passed the Senate, and 
said: 

The Senate bill gave to silver all the legal powers and rights and incidents 
held by gold to-day That is right. This bill gives to silver none of the in- 
cidents of gold, not one of them. It absolutely stops coining under the 

nt law after one year. It does not take effect for thirty days after the 
ate of its I believe. There will then be only some eleven months 


leftin which we can have a coinage of $2,000,000 per month of silver, and then 
we have silver in the United States a mere commodity, a mere article of 
merchandise. 

We have placed it in the warehouse called the subtreasury; and what will 
my distinguished friend from Ohio say when the Farmer’s National Alliance 
and the Labor Union shall present their demands before the Finance Com- 
mittee for the establishment of a subtreasury for the deposit of cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, and oats? If silver is only merchandise, if silver is only a 
commodity, if silver has none of the qualities of money, why not tredt these 
other commodities as you treatit? There is but one answer to the question. 

I am therefore opposed to this compromise surrender by the conference 
committee, Let us reject this conference report. Let us send it back. Let 
us tell the conferees of the other House that we adhere to the bill that was 

by the Senate by an overwhelming majority, and they will yield in 


the end. 
We are asked to surrender atthe first fire. We are to hoist the white flag. 
We are to retreat in disorder. We are to abandon all the pretensions we have 
made in behalf of silver. We give truthfulness to the assertion of the mo- 
nometallists of the East that it was only a plan to furnish a market for sil- 


ver bullion. 
Ideny it. Idid not su rt the bill for the L of furnishing a home 
market for the product of our silver mines. we did not produce an ounce 


of silver in the United States, I would still support the Senate bill. All the 
Eastern gold monometallists have that this movement was a move- 
ment of the owners of silver mines and silver bullion for the purpose of pro- 
viding a market for their product, and they will say now: id we not tell 
youso? They have got a warehouse for the storage of their silver bullion, 
and now they are satisfied.” 

It is this warehouse for the storage of silver, it is this market 
for the product of the silver mines that is now in danger, not 
bimetalliem, not silver coinage—because the Sherman bill ter- 
minated that, and effectually and absolutely demonetized silver— 
and if it was wrong to create the one and to abolish the other in 
1890, it can not be undemocratic to undo those wrongs in 1893. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] agreed with the 
Senators from Missouri and Texas, and declared (page 7099) 
that— 


There is but one class of men inthis country who will get anything out of 


the bill, and those are the men who take the silver out of the mine. Every- 


body else will get nothing. 

Addressing himself to the Senators from the silver States he 

said (pages 7090 and 7091): 
© + * 
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You call yourselves remonetizers and free-coiners, and yet vote for a bill 
here the purpose of which that fine Italian hand has carved all over it to 


make ita more demonetizing measure than is the actof 1873. So I pro- 
nounce this day an epoch in the history of free coinage and in the history of 
the finances of the United States, so far as coinage is concerned, which will 
prove to be equal to if not more direful in its results and in its magnitude 
than was the day of February, 1873, when the act of demonetization was 


Speaking of the same Senators (page 7091), he said: 
* * s * * 


$ 0 

I know they are in a tight place; I know they are in a bad box, and I sym- 
pathize with them; but they are not in half ea: bad a box as they are going 
to be when the people get alook at them for deserting their colors and go 
back and consent: to sell their silver to the United States Governmen 
without providing for its coinage in behalf of the people. 

There is another and still more important criticism of the bill, 
and a prediction as to the consequences of its enactment into a 
law, by that Senator, in this language: 

* * * * s 0 * 

I was about to show, after having indulged in these observations, what the 
Senator from Nevada had to say about what we are doing here to-day, the 
very thing that we are at work on now. We are decreas the volume of 
currency, unquestionably. Weare not decreasing the volume of promises 
to pay. The promises to pay, I grant you, are in a certain sense, and ina 
very valuable sense, currency; but we are doing that now which we have 
got to answer for, and the first little jar that comes in the circumstances of 
the country to make men uneasy about their situation throws us back into 
the jaws of difficulty, and we shall perish if we are not provided with a basis 
for our currency. That basis is coin and not bullion. 


= = 0 $ $ 2 — 

In the opinion of the Senator the advocates of the bill were 
decreasing the volume of the currency, not the volume of prom- 
ises to pay, which, in a certain sense, were valuable as currency; 
but . Hapa, creating a conditlon that one day or another they 
would called on to answer for, and in that connection the 
Senator predicted that with the proposed law in force, ‘* The 
first little jar that comes in the cirenmstences of the country to 
make men uneasy about their situation throws us back into the 
jaws of difficulty, and we shall perish if we are not povided 
with a basis for our currenoy. That basis is coin, not bullion, 

Compare this lan e with that of the Chicago platform de- 
nouncing the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act 
of 1890 as "a cowardly makeshift fraught with the possibilities 


‘of danger,” and we see the estimate in which this legislation has 


always been regarded by thoughtful Democrats. 

The Republican party gave bullion not coin as the basis for the 
silver-purchase currency. It compelled the repayment of the 
coin certificates out of the gold reserve set apartfor the redemp- 
tion of our . currency. 

In the light of all these facts men became uneasy about their 
situation, and the jar in the circumstances of the country came. 
Three months ago the prophase words of the Senator from Ala- 
bama were verified, and we are to-day answering for the act of 
folly, in the commission of which no Democratic Senator or Rep- 
resentative participated. 

The question of to-day is, shall the condition of affairs fore- 
seen by the Senator from Alabama be continued until the great 
question of silver coinage can be taken up, deliberately con- 
sidered, and, with all its perplexing difficulties, crystallized into 
a statute; or shall we e the first step in the restoration of 
public confidence, in the removal of the uneasiness of men about 
their situation, by ceasing to accumulate silver bullion in the 
vaults of the Treasury and ceasing to create additional charges 
upon our gold reserve? It seems to me there can be but one 
rational answer to this question, and thatall should agree, with- 
out regard to party affiliations, that the consequences of the mis- 
take of 1890, if they can not be wholly remedied, shall at least 
1 further aggravated by persistent adherence to that mis- 

0. 

In the face of these predictions and of their realization, we 
were told a day or two since by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
PuGH] that no Senator had stated or believed the Sherman law 
to be the cause of the extraordinary occasion which has convened 
Congress, or that the repeal thereof will remedy the existing 
derangement. 

If he meant to say no Senator has stated or believed the Sher- 
man law is wholly and solely responsible for the extraordinar 
condition of affair, yes. But if he meant that no Senator had 
stated or believed the Sherman law was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the unfortunate condition, then, no. 

On the 26th of August the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] 
made this statement: 

But, no matter what else may have contributed to the present financial 
situation, it can not be denied that the Sherman silver-purchase law has 
been, at least in part and possibly most largely, instrumental in producing 
the existing complications. 

In that statement, I venture to say, a majority of the Senators 
concur. 

It is contended, however, that bad as this law may be, utterly 
undefensible as is its 5 and warehousing clause, we 
ought not to modify the law, or re that clause until we 
know what further legislation on the subject of silvee coina; 
the President will recommend or approve. This 8 
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most extraordinary. To the common mind it seems that the 
best thing to do with a bad law is torepeal it, and to the average 
business man it would ap that the best thing to do with a 
losing transaction is to abandon it. 

These conclusions may not be statesmanlike, they may not ac- 
cord with the mysteries of Ton economy, but they represent 
the views of the thoughtful men of the country, whether they 
be bankers or traders, farmers or manufacturers, professional 


men or laborers. 

There is nothing in the past history of the President to justif 
the intimation that he will not in good faith carry out the Chi- 
cago platform. He has said nothing anc has done nothing incon- 
sistent with his letter of acceptance, wherein he said: 


The people are entitled to sound and stable money, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business and needs. But whatever may be the 
form of the people's currency, national or State, whether gold, silver or 

per, it should be so regulated and ed by governmental action—and 

wise and careful laws, that no one can be deluded as to the certainty and 
stability of its value. Every dollar put in the hands of the people should be 
of the same intrinsic value or purchasing power. 

And therein he liberalized our platform, which said “intrinsic 
value and purchasing power.” 

With this condition absolutely guaranteed, both gold and silver can be 
safely utilized 1 equal terms in the adjustment of our currency. 

In dealing with this subject no selfish scheme should be allowed to inter- 
vene and no doubtful experiment should be attempted. The wants of our 

ple, arising from the deficiency or imperfect distribution of money circu- 
tion, ought to be fully and honestly ed and efficiently remedied. 
It should, however, be constantly remembered that the inconvenience or 
loss that might arise from such a situation can be much easier borne than 
the universal distress which must follow a discredited currency. * * * 

That letter is acceptable to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
PucH]. He es with the interpretation put upon the Chicago 
platform by the President, and says there is not a word or sen- 
tence in the extract he does not heartily indorse. 

Such being true, the disposition to hold the Sherman bill over 
the Administration, in terrorum, can mean but one thing, and 
that is, that those who op the pending bill do not believe 
the President will in g faith carry out the platform upon 
which he was elected and which met his approval whilst he was 
a candidate before the people, or permit the Congress of the 
United States to carry out that platform, if, by the exercise of the 
veto power, he can prevent it. That this is what is meant was 
made clear the other day when the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
PuGH] felt called upon to say that 

In this life-and-death struggle between the two metallic standards the gold 
standard has the tremendous advantage of having the executive power in 
the shape of the veto and the patronage and the necessary influence of a 
President elected by the only party that is or has been the life-long friend 
of the free e e of both metals and the author of every victory that silver 
has achieved by legislation. É A j 

I have read the Senator’s speech in vain to find the evidence 
upon which he rests his belief that the President does not intend 
to keep faith with his party and with the people. 

It is not enough to say that this is the first instance in which 
an extraordinary session of Congress has been called to repeal a 
statute without suggesting a substitute, or the necessity for ad- 
ditional legislation, or that the President's message contains not 
one word of friendship to or favor for bimetallism, or that the 
President fails to express the belief that the present Bunn y of 
money is insufficient. The conclusion of the Senator is, thatthe 
President believes the country needs no more money, and that 
after the repeal of the Sherman law there is no use for any leg- 
islation to increase the volume ofcurrency. These are the Sena- 
tor’s conclusions, not the words of the President, and they are 
not authorized by anything the President said or forbore to 


say. 

The question with the President was not what quantity of 
silver coin this country can safely carry, nor what legislative 
safeguards may be necessary to maintain the parity of silver 
and gold coin, or to make the dollars of each equal in power as 
money, but whether we could with safety persist in purchasing 
silver bullion, to be paid for in gold and held in the Treasury 
vaults as an unprofitable and unnecessary investment. 

He directed his message to the evil as he saw it,and pointed 
out the remedy he thought ought to be afforded. He had no reason 
to believe that Democratic Senators, who three years ago could 
find no language sufficiently strong in which to denounce this 
law as the work of Wall street gold monometallists, had come 
to regard it as the bulwark of bimetallism and so essential to 
the happiness and prosperity of the people that it was worthy 
to be defended ‘‘ until physical strength is exhausted and the 
power of speech is left to no Senator.” 

If Democratic Senators were sincere in their denunciation of 
the Sherman bill before it became a law, and they certainly 
were,and the Chicago convention was justified in denouncing 
that law as a cowardly makeshift fraught with the possibilities 
of danger, it will be difficult to convince the people that thecir- 
cumstances surrounding us are such as to warrant such resist- 
ance to the will of the majority. 
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It may suit the purposesof publio men to impute to the Presi- 
dent opinions he does not announce and to act ppan the assump- 


tion that he does not intend to carry out his pledges to the coun- 
sr but the Democracy at home, the plain people, the masses, 

i give up their confidence in the man they have chosen as 
their President, without the assistance and over the heads of 
politicians, when he has broken faith with them, and not before. 

It is not enough that Senators may, by ingenious deđuctions 
from what the President did not say concerning a question upon 
which it was not necessary he should speak at all, satisfy them- 
selves that Mr. Cleveland is the inveterate foe of silver coinage, 
His recent message does not deal with, and was not intended to 
deal with the question of the future coinage of silver. His pur- 
pose was to attention to the unfortunate results following 
the enforcement of the act of 1890, which act provides not for 
oo ey of silver, but for the purchase and storage of silver 

ullion. 

The fact was disclosed that from July, 1890, to July, 1893, the 
gold coin in the Treasury had diminished $132,000,000, and the 
silver coin and bullion had increased $147,000,000. The danger 
was apparent that the Government might be reduced to the sil- 
ver standard and compelled to pay all its obligations in silver, 
and it can not be said the President is a gold monometallist be- 
cause he regarded it the duty of Congress to protect the Gov- 
ernment from being forced to silver SAA EA 

He recognized our ability to maintain both gold and silver as 
standard money when he said: 


Fossibly if the undertaking we have on hand were the maintenance of 
a specific known quantity of silver at a parity with gold, our ability to 
do so might be estimated, gauged, and perhaps, in view of our unparalleled 
growth and resources, might be favorably pasma upon. But when our 
avowed endeavor is to maintain such parit regard to an amount of sil- 
ver increasing at the rate of 850,000,000 yearly, with no fixed termination to 
such increase, it can hardly be said that a problem is presented whose solu- 
tion is free from doubt. 


If the conditions had been different, if alimit had been fixed 
to this yearly increase, if the increase had been silver dollars 
that could have taken their place as money in the business of 
the country instead of silver bullion 1 and paid for 
with demand notes redeemable in gold, the exigency for this 
extraordinary session might not have arisen. I do not doubt our 
ability to maintain at a parity with gold legal-tender silver 
money, equal to or reasonably in excess of the amount carried 
in France, and am ready to join in necessary legislation for that 
purpose; nor do I believe we should permit our course in this 
regard to depend upon the action of foreign nations. 

An international agreement is most desirable, but by no means 
indispensable, and, for one, I shall never consent that the action 
or nonaction of foreign countries shall determine for us our 
policy as to questions so vitally affecting our domestic trade as 
are the questions of standard money and the volume of our cir- 
culating medium. 

The President has nowhere said that the future coinage of 
silver shall depend upon international agreement. Our plat- 
form contemplates independent legislation as well as interna- 
tional conference, and we may safely resort to either method 
with the full assurance of Executive support, provided only we 
adopt the necessary safeguards to make it reasonably certain 
that every dollar put in the hands of the people shall be of the 
same intrinsic value or purchasing power.” 

This all the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGH] demands. 
This is the platform upon which the President stood when he 
penned hisletter of acceptance. Thisis the platform upon which 
I believe he stands to-day. 

So believing, I can not and will not be a party to a course of 
conduct, the tendency of which is to create a breach in the Dem- 
ocratic ranks, with no other or greater justification than the un- 
founded and groundless suspicion that he, whom the people trust 
as they have trusted no other public man of this generation, is 
quietly awaiting the opportunity to break faith with his party, 
with his friends, and with the country. 

This is not the way to strengthen the Democratic party. It 
is not the way to insure the performance of the great work with 
which the pany has been charged. But it is the way to prove 
to the people that their confidence has been mi and that 
the 5 party is not equal the responsibilities it has as- 
sumed. 

To me the way isclear. Accept no amendment to the pend- 
ing bill that tolerates the further purchase of silver bullion. 
No amendment that merely experiments with a change of ra- 
tio, and no amendment that does not provide reasonable safe- 
guards to insure the maintenance of the parity between gold 
and silver dollars. And then repeal the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law. This being done, we may turn our attention 
to the question of the coinage of both gold and silver, with the 


fullest confidence that any act we may pass that conforms to the 
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carat of the Chicago platform will receive Executive ap- 
proval, 


)CCCCCCCCCVCCCCCCCC tare 
n of its policy on the silv: q on, have quo 
liberally from a speech made by the Secre of the Treasury 
in 1878. The attempt seems to be to show that in carrying out 
the policy of the Administration he has repudiated that speech. 
If this were so it would only prove that observation and reflec- 
tion have caused him to change his mind upon a question of ex- 
pediency rather than principle. It is true that gold and silver 
are both recognized by the Constitution as money, but it remains 
for Congress to determine the manner and extent of their use. 

Therefore I say the change of opinion, if there has been a 
change, relates to a line of policy the propriety of which neces- 
sarly changes with circumstances and conditions. When Mr. 
Carlisle congratulated the country that the Bland-Allison law 
was the first victory after 1873 on the part of those who believed 
in bimetallism, and said there should be no halt for a single mo- 
ment in their efforts to complete the work of relief then inaugu- 
rated, nor until all the industrial interests of the country were 
fully and finally emancipated from the heartless domination of 
syndicates, stock exchanges, and other great combinations of 
money-grabbers in this country and in Europe, the silver question 
was in no sense the silver question of to-day. 

At that time less than eight millions of legal-tender silver dol- 
lars had been coined by our mints, and probably not one million 
were then on this side of the Atlantic. then we haye 
coined 8419, 000, 000, and have in the Treasury silver bullion out 
of which we may coin at the existing ratio $174,000,000 more. 

Since that time the world has produced nearly $2,000,000,000 
of silver and only about $1,650,000,000 of goid. 

In 1878 the ratio between silverand gold was 17.94 to 1; to-day 
it is over 28 to 1. 

In 1878 the production of gold was $119,000,000, and of silver 
$95,000,000, 

In 1892 the production of gold was $130,817,000, and of silver 
$194,605,000. 

In 1878 Mr. Carlisle looked forward to the resumption of 
specie payments by Russia and Austria, both silver-standard 
countries, and expected their resumption to create a new and 

demand for silver. These expectations have not been real- 
ized. Silver, instead of appreciating, has steadily depreciated, 
and islower to-day, compared with gold, than atany time during 
the last two centuries, or than it has ever been. 
All these facts, all these changed conditions, have been pre- 
termitted when the Secretary has been called as a witness to 
testify against the supposed policy of the Administration. 

But there is no evidence the Secretary has his opin- 
ions as to silver coinage, and none that he ever did rove or 
defend the Sherman law, or the purchasing clause thereof, or 
ever held to any other position than that it should be uncondi- 
tionally and summarily repealed. 

There is another consideration in connection with this speech. 
The Bland-Allison bill provided fora monetary conference. One 
of the objections taken in the House of Representatives to that 
conference report was that it might defeat the future remonetiza- 
tion of silver and the effort to place it upon the basis of free coin- 
age, and nearly the whole of Mr. Carlisle’s speech was directed 
to a defense of that proposition. He believed then, as all the 
friends of silver then believed, that with silver remonetized upon 
the basis of an international conference, instead of increasing 
our ratio above 16, it would be necessary to decrease our ratio 
down to 154, the ratio adopted by the Latin Union. It was to this 
propis aon that he was principally directing his remarks. 

There is one other connection in which the Secretary’s name 
has been used that admits of no defense, no excuse, no palliation. 

A combination is sup to have existed to bring abouta 
financial panic to compel the repeal of the Sherman law. 

All the bankers, capitalists, brokers, and stock dealers of New 
York are supposed to have been engaged in the conspiracy to 
break down trade, to paralyze business, and to force banking in- 
stitutionsinto bankruptcy. Whilst this conspiracy was carrying 
out its nefarious work, according to the Senator from Colorado 
po: TELLER], tha Secretary of the Treasury went over to New 

ork and had a conference with the bankers. 

That interview is made the basis for the charge, inferentially 
made, that the Secretary was a participant in the work of pre- 
cipititing the ic the bankers had to bring about. 
Iam sorry the tor is not on the ficor, but I can not forbear 
to call attention to his most extraordinary statement. He said: 


ference with the 


. They said that they were 
Sven going Week, and they wate EONIA 


Then his own views of the condition of public 
of giving n pu affairs 


C0000 15 and 
bankers, which I will read. When it a the publi 
in the State of California. I read itin the H took aes 


newspaper, but I find the same thing appeared athe shies tev — 
A a! same ew 
York Sun, a Democratic papon ot 
Task the attention of the Senate to this interview. It isa most remark- 
able interview; and it will go far to support the charges, which I am not 
g to make upon my-own authority, but which Iam going to make upon 
the authority of others, that this panic is a bankers’ panic, bronght about 
action of the New York banks, and brought mt for distinct pur- 
practically avowed on the 27th of April. 
have been reiterated by the financial papers, and the 
18 still continued upto the present hour. it had two objects in view. 
© Was to secure from United States a large issue of bonds, and the 
other to secure the repeal of the much-abused Sherman law. 
This interview has — — and republished, and it has never been 
denied that lam aware of. If any Senator knows that it has been, I shall 
sown eee to have him say so. Itisin the form of a special to 


of the 


to be in every respect reliable. 
8 article in the New York Sun, I should have had no reason to 

oubtits correctness. I read: 
“NEW YORK, April 27. 


That is the day the Secretary is supposed to have gone to New 
York in order to have this conference with the bankers: 


President Cannon of the Chase, President Ives ot the Western, Presi- 
dent Tappen of the Ga t the „ and 
t Wood of the Hanover.” 
Then said the Senator: 


Mr. President, these are tlemen who are well known to 


everybody who 
keeps any kind of a run of financial affairs in the city of New York. ey 
are ond question the great representative bankers of the associated 
banks of that city, and what they said undoubtedly reflected the entire senti- 
3 Prony circles of that city, if not the banking circles of the 


The article in the newspaper continued: 


The conference lasted somewhat over an hour. There was the utmost 


good feeling displayed, and tne Secretary said he was there to make a trank 
and open statement ot what he belie th 
ernment. In the first place, the 
market 
the Sherman silver law. The Secretary poziti 1 
raged K ¥ 

no bond issues except as a last resort. 

Then the Senator proceeded to say: 


on, 
ble that bonds might be issued 


peal the Sherman 2 hereafter 
at the demand of these gentlemen, but not now. It might bea 
Now, let us read this interview as it is printed in the news- 
paper, and not as it is interpreted by the Senator from Colorado. 

‘hese bankers had two main objects, and they deliberately 
planned a panic to bring about those two objects. One was to 
compel the issue and of bonds; the other was to compel the 
repeal of the Sherman act. Now, then, the Secretary met them. 
There was the best of feeling: and the accountin the newspa: 
says the Secretary told them there was one thing about which he 
felt perfectly certain, and that is, that no bonds would be issued; 
that the issuance and sale of bonds might be a temporary relief, 
but that their issue and sale would bring about a business dis- 
turbance, the very thing the bankers wanted, the very thing 
the Secretary and the Adminis istration did not desire. 

The issue of bonds might anag about disturbance, and thers- 
fore no bonds would be issued, and therefore no disturbance 
would be had, so far as the Secretary and the Administration 
were concerned: 

The Secretary positively thought there would be no bond issue except asa 
ast resort. 


Did the Secretary say there would be no bond issne exceptas 
a last resort? Did the Secretary intimate there would bea fona 
issue under any circumstances or upon any contingency? The 
man who wrote the interview does not intimate that ho made 
such a statement, or did orsaid anything to give assurance that 
under any circumstances bonds would be issued. 

Then the article goes on to tell what Mr. Carlisle did: 

As Mr. Carlisle outlined the policy of the Government, it was shown that 
nothing would be done that would in anyway retard or check the determi- 
nation of Cleveland's Administration concerning the re of the Sherman 


law. The tary Went over the currency laws of the coun and said 
ed revision. He said the revision should 


1 


The argument on the floor of the Senate is that the Adminis- 
tration intends that the revision shall stop with the repeal of the 
Sherman law, and this account of the interview was written to 
give color to the charge that the Administration intended to re- 
peal the Sherman law and then take no further steps in regard 


to the peed GR 
Now, byany method of interpretation, from what the writer 
says, the intention and meaning of the Secretary was, that there 
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should be a revision of the currency laws, to commence, not to 
25 with the repeal of the Sherman law. And the Senator read 
ther: 
There is a determination also to show] 


He said: 

This is a part of the conference: 

“There is a determination also to show the miners of silver the evils of the 
Sherman law on their fortunes. President Cleveland’s advisers have told 
him that the only way to Induce the Western and Southwestern ess 
men and Senators to consent to a repeal of the Sherman law is to dem m- 
gers DO Meie COENIN E SEBS SAY AOS LISTE AYET OA. this law remains 

ec! ” 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] interrupted and 
asked: 

Whose statement is that? 

Mr. TELLER. This is an article reporting what is supposed to have oc- 
curred at this conference. 

Now, this account does not show that Mr. Carlisle made or ac- 

uiesced in any statement of this sort, or that these facts were 
decad at the conference; but it purports to be a statement of 
fact of what was to be done in the future, and not that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury announced that it would be done. 

Mr. GRAY. It is what the reporter supposed. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes, what the reporter supposed would be 
done. Continuing, the Senator read: 

This work in that direction has been started by a numberof the bankers in 
the solid communities of the East. They are credits to the 
South, Southwest, and West. fearing the effects of the Shermanlaw. The 
Chicago banks, it was said, are carrying out the same line of policy. 

Now, all these statements are made by the reporter and are in 
no sense a part of the conference. 

Secretary Carlisle, in his talk with the bankers, made his stand very clear, 
It isto be heroic treatment all the way thro of the Sherman law, and 
possibly by the next session of Congress the silver-mine owners and adher- 
5 in the Senate and House will be ready to consent to a repeal 
0 ` 

Not that the Secretary so said, but such are the conclusions of 
the reporter who wrote the interview. 

iā lying to Secre Carlisle, ‘dially informed 
Pi nay Reg SEDA ready at all Hg ite Samana gear him. ever 
body shook hands, and there was harmony all round. In the meantime the 
Secretary continues to receive offers of gold from unexpected sources. 

Ishall not follow all the comments; but I read again, on page 
951, from the Senator from Colorado: 

Then we had the action of the banks in New York heretofore adverted to. 
Was it a part of this same proceeding in New York that the President of 
the United States and the administration of lic affairs should lend 
themselves to the disturbance of the finances of the country to accomplish a 
purpose 00 they were bent upon, it seems, as the chief work of their ad- 

tration? 
; Isould not make th ried 
I —— them if 1 did not bee them. and E would not ve made 
the charge upon a single statement such as I have read. 

What charge is it that the Senator would not have made. The 
charge that the Secretary of the Treasury combined with these 

eople to bring about a panic in order to compel the re of 

e Sherman law? The charge that it was part of the policy of 
the Administration to paralyze business, to wreck the country, 
to bring distress to ovan fireside in order to compel the repeal 
of the Sherman law. Ah, yes; the conspiracy contemplated two 
P : the issue of bonds, which has been s y refused, 
and a repeal of the Sherman law, to which the Democratic Ad- 
ministration was sacredly pledged. 

This “ conspiracy ” to repeal the Sherman law had another and 
different origin from that supposed interview between the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and these New York bankers. On the 
2d day of June, 1892, the Democratic party in convention assem- 
bled, at the city of Chicago, used in its platform this language: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 


as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 


its speedy repeal. 

That was the origin of the ‘‘conspiracy.” That “conspiracy” 
was made in public, was published to the people and ratified by 
the people in November last; and that is what the Secretary is 
charged with having told these bankers, that they should have 
no bonds, but that the pledge of the Democratic party to repeal 
the Sherman law should be carried out. Now, let us see what 
you can prove by this line of reasoning. 

Mr. TELLER. Would it disturb the Senator if I should ask 
him a question? 

Mr. LINDSAY, It would not. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator (I came in just 
a moment since and did not hear all he said) whether he was dis- 
puting that this conferences occurred or whether he was raising 
a question as to the correctness of the report. 

r. LINDSAY. I-was not disputing the meeting between 
bankers and Mr. Carlisle, nor was I disputing the correctness of 
the report as the reporter undertook to make it, but I was com- 
plaining that the Senator confused the statements of the re- 
porter with the action of Mr. Carlisle and that he drew deduc- 


evidence. 


tions from the language of the report that were wholly unwar- 


ranted by the report. . 

Mr. TELLER. If it would not disturb the Senator I should 
like, while he is on this subject, to have him explain some of the 
particular things that seem to have been found in the interview 
and seem to have been up to this time undenied. I assume that 
if the Secretary dissented from it he would have said so at the 
time. I wish to read from the newspaper article that I put in, 
but I will not interrupt the Senator if he objects at all. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Goon. 

Mr. TELLER. The article states: 

There is a determination also to show the miners of silver the evils of the 
Sherman law on their fortunes. President Cleveland's advisers have told 
him that the only way to induce the Western and Southwestern 
men and Senators to consent to a repeal of the Sherman law is to demon- 
238 to their constituents that they are losing every day this law remains 


effect. 
This work in that direction has been started by anumber of the bankersin 
the solid communities of the East. 
South, Southwest, and West, fearing the effects of the Shermanlaw. The 


Here the reporter of this meeting refers to the Secretary, 

which I read: À 
1 Carlisle, in his talk with the bankers, made his stand very clear. 

It is to be heroic treatment all the way through of the Sherman law, and 

sibly by the next session of Co s the silver-mine owners and ad- 
erents of silver in the Senate and use will be ready to consent to a re- 
ponor the law. The bank presidents, rep] to Secretary Carlisle, cor- 
y informed him that they would be y at all times to coéperate with 
him. Everybody shook han 

Now, will the Senator, while he is on this point, as he is in the 
confidence of the Secretary of the Treasury, tell us what was 
meant by the ‘‘ heroic treatment” which was to be applied to us 
in the West? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I went over all that before the Senator came 
in, but I will repeat that the reporter does not pretend to say that 
Mr. Carlisle gave his adhesion toany of those statements. The 
reporter pretends that heroic treatment was to be administered; 
the reporter pretends to say that the mine owners and the people 
of the South were to be made to understand; but not that Mr. 
Carlisle or the Administration would take any further part in 
the heroie treatment” than to call the attention of Congress to 
the evils of the law, which the Democratic party had denounced, 
and call upon Congress to repeal it. 

I ask the Senator if, in all conscience, he does not think that 
the action of the other House and the persistent action of the 
majority of the Senate in regard to this proposition is in the 
5 of ee eee mud 1 not Mar eroic treatment 

tinguishe m anything irregular or improper? 

Mr. TELLER. May I answer? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. If there was any ‘heroic treatment” contem- 
plated, it was not to be from the House or the Senate; the heroic 
treatment was to proceed from the bankers, assisted and codper- 
ated in by the Secretary of the Treasury, and not through any 
other channel. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iwill undertake to show what may be proved 
upon this character of evidence. Itis said that the Secretary 
has never denied this report. I ask the Senator if the Secre- 
tary or any other public man is called upon day after day todeny 
every per we report that does not correctly represent him? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Now, let us see what happened a short time 
after this—on July 11. I read froma newspaper report. The 
large head-lines read: 

“ FREE COINAGE OR NOTHING,” THE CRY—SILVER ENTHUSIASTS HOLD A 
MASS MEGTING IN DENVER—AT ONE STAGE IT PROMISED TO DEVELOP INTO 
A RIOT—GOVERNOR WAITE DECLARES HIMSELF READY FOR WAR IF NEC- 
ESSARY—THE “GOLD BUGS” IN THIS COUNTRY THE GOVERNOR CALLS 
BRITISH TORIES—JUDGE KERR ADVISES THE WEST TO REPUDIATE ALL ITS 
OBLIGATIONS IN CASE THE WAR ON SILVER IS CARRIED ON. 

Now, who were present at that meeting? 

Among the delegates were these leading men of the State—Senator WOL- 
corr, Congressmen BELL and PENCE. Governor Waite, David H. Moffatt, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, with many other bankers and members of 
the Colorado General Assembly. There appeared to be but one feeling in all 
the gathering, and that was “free coinage or nothing.“ 

In his address calling the mee to order, President Merrick said: “We 
ask for Justice—for our rights. e will accept nothing less. The pioneers 
of Colorado have had their contract violated. Petitions and remonstrances 
have been unavailing, Thecrime of 1873 has gone on all these years un- 
punished. Weare here to demand an early and spedey settlement of the 
silver question.” Following his remarks the committee on organization was 
appointed and a motion made to take a recess until 2 o'clock. 

After the permanent organization was made and the chair- 
man had made his address, the governor of the State was called 
upon. 

Th tive, wh tr of the l silver: 
camps in the Senta, tt: his remarks ODATLARI REMMEN tothe qusesion DEMIS 
and its demonetization, and to those in the East and Europe, who would not 
only ruin the West, but the entire country, by forcing such a policy upon us. 
3 — shall attempt to sustain its usurpation by the 
hand, we will meet that issue when it is forced upon us, for is lo better ine 
nitely that blood should flow to the horses’ bridies rather than our national 
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Hberties be destroyed. If it is true that the United States is unable to carry 
out its governmental policy without the dictation or consent of foreign 


powers; if we are a province of European mo „then we need another 
revolution, another appeal to and we have won that battle. 

“It war is forced upon us we send to Halifax a far ter army of 
British tories, acco: to our oy E than our forefathers sent there 
after the Revolutionary war, The war has be it is the same war which 
88 8 be waged against oppression and tyranny to preserve the lib- 

“The address created a sensation, and a scene of great confusion followed, 
the applause being deafening. 

Judge Kerr followed in a silver speech. 

There was but one gentleman who had the temerity to dissent 
from these sentiments. Mr. Cooper said: 

Weare liable to do things we may regret. I appeal to you as men not to 
do to-day what you will regret to-morrow. We are excited. We hardly 
know what we are doing. [*‘No, no,“ cried the audience.] Let us be reas- 
onable and act as intelligent men. Weare going East as men to educate 
men inthe East. If we fail, then is the time to act. There is time enough 
to talk as you feel now. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VILAS in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr.TELLER. If the Senator from Kentucky reads the speech 
of the governor to show how unreliable newspaper reports are, 
I will say to him that I think the speech of the governor is ac- 
curataly reported. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I did not read it to show that the speech of 
the governor was inaccurately reported. I read it to show that 
distinguished men, Senators and Representatives, were present 
when that speech was made and took part in that convention, 
and did not raise their voice to rebuke the governor when he 
pronounced in favor of civil war and bloodshed. x 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, as my colleague 
is not here—— 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am going to vindicate the Senator’s col- 


league. 
us fa TELLER. He was not present at that meeting at all; 
neither was I. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iam going to vindicate the Senator’s col- 
league, even if he was present. I say he was not called on to 
deny the accuracy of this report, although it shows he was pres- 
ent, neither were the two members of Congress; neither could 
any man be held responsible for the sentiments of the governor, 
except the governor himself and those who cried down men who 
preached moderation and counseled wisdom. 

Upon the theory of the Senator from Colorado I can convict 
his Broer Senator and the two Congressmen from Colorado in 
having been parties to this proposition to plunge the country 
into civil war, but Iscoutany such evidence as that. Ididnotgive 
this report a moment's consideration. Iknew that no sensible 
man, no reasonable man, no patriotic man believed that those who 
were present and took part in the meeting indorsed or approved 
any of these statements. Yet it is upon justsuch a reportas this, 
on evidence of exactly the same character, no higher, no better, 
no more convincing, no more conclusive, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is held up as being a party to a conspiracy to wreck 
the country in order to bring about a political result. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Kentucky yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from Kentucky will say here 
that the Secre of the Treasury was not present at that inter- 
view, I will take back what I have said. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will not say the Secretary of the Treasury 
was not present, but I will say that the inference which is to be 
drawn from the remarks of the Senator that he went there for 
the purpose of having that conference has no foundation in fact. 

The Secretary was in the city attending the great naval re- 
view. This was not a preconcerted meeting at all, and there 
is nothing in the report that convicts the Secretary of the Treas- 

of going further than to make a candid statement that the 
policy of the Government was that no bonds should be issued, 
that no disturbance should be brought about by the issue of 
bonds, but that the Sherman act should be repealed in accord- 
ance with the Democratic pledge at Chicago to repeal it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Hiaerns] has very kindly consented to give me a few mo- 
ments to say something in reply tothe remarks which have just 
fallen from the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY]. This 
is the first time that I have felt compelled to take any part 
whatever in this discussion. 

There is but a single feature of the speech of the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky upon which I wish to submit a com- 
ment, and I would not do it now but for the fact that he has 
done me the honor to bring before the Senate a statement of 
some opinions that I delivered here at the time of the passage 


of what is called the Sherman purchase act. I then denounced 
that measure as a measure for the demonetization of silver, 
more specific and more dangerous in its character than the 


Bland act of 1878, or the Sherman act of 1873, and [ adhere to 
8 on that subject without any reservation whatsoever. 
1 have not altered my opinion in the slightest degree about the 
effect of that act, either in theory or in practice. 

When I saw the Democratic platform at Chicago, in 1892, de- 
nounce that act as a makeshift and demand its entire repeal, I 
felt that the o of the United States was putting 
itself upon sound financial and constitutional und to get the 
act out of the way. I saw also a pledge which has not been 
kept in that platform, that the Democratic party would proceed 
to base the financial condition of this country upon bimetallism, 
and that they would do whatever lay in the power of the law, if 
they got the control of the Government in their hands, to make 
gold and silver coin equal in their privileges at the mint, in 
their privileges as legal-tender, and in their privileges in every 
other respect. There was not a sound-thinking, honest Demo- 
crat in the United States who did not believe with me that that 
was the pledge of the Democratic party. 

There were some men addicted to politics and to finesse and 
deception who undertook to pervert and wring the expressions 
in that platform if not into hostility to silver remonetization and 
silver free coinage at least into a toleration of the destruction 
of silver by the action of Congress and its subordination to the 
will and power of the money holders in foreign countries. While 
the doctrine had grown up in the United States that a home 
market was to be made for home production and it had pervaded 
all parties in the United States, as far as justice would permit, 
I find that in the action which is being taken now a home market 
is denied to this American production in the United States, that 
it is to have none other than a foreign market, and that market 
depreciated at the will and pleasure of the Government of Great 
Britain. I spehk of that Government singly, not in connection 
with the other European powers, because itis the dominant, great 
financial power of Europe as it is of the world. 

The Senator from Kentucky has very rightly said, quoting from 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoKE] and also the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST], that section 3 of the Sherman act was de- 
nounced asthe dominating feature of that law. It was denounced 
by myself as well as by those distinguished and honorable Sen- 
ators as being the demonetizing feature of the law. 

Section 1 provided for the purchase of silver bullion, for 
which coin certificates were to be issued—I call them coin cer- 
tificates; I believe they are called in the reports Treasury notes 
to the amount of 4,500,000 ounces per month. While that was 
treating silver as a commodity, while it was laying up the bul- 
lion in the Treasury, while it was not the remonetization of sil- 
ver, while it was not that which existed prior to 1873, and while 
it was not that which the Democratic party of the United States 
in pee and in practice had demanded, it was still a friendly 
act toward silver. 

The purchase by the Government of the United States of 
4,500,000 ounces per month can not be otherwise spoken of than 
as a friendly act towards the American production of silver. It 
had a tendency under ordinary conditions and under fair treat- 
ment to lift up the value of silver, and while it did not give itits 
proper vocation in money basis as a redemption coin, it still pro- 
vided for the absorption by the Government of the United States 
of 4,500,000 ounces of our product monthly in the United States. 

Although that part of that bill did not go to the extent that it 
should have gone, of course it produced upon my mind, and the 
mind of every friend of silver, the impression that the power of 
the Government was lent in one form or another to the building 
up and upholding of that metal until such time as we should ac- 
cumulate a sufficient quantity to raise the price of it in the 
markets of the world, and compel Great Britain and all the 
Euro powers to come to us to buy it from us, or to take it in 
the form of coin upon some agreed ratio between this country 
and foreign countries. Nevertheless, inasmuch as that was not 
the remonetization of silver, inasmuch as it was treated in the 
first section of the bill as being a mere commodity and notasa 
money metal, I was not satisfied with it, and I voted against the 
whole bill. 

Section 3 went on to provide: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coiy 2,000,000 ounces 
of the sliver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into standard 
silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1891,— 

There was a positive mandate, which has been complied with. 
The next branch of that section 3 is this— 


and after that time he shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the 
rovisions of this act as much as may be necessary to provide for the re- 
emption of the Treasury notes PaKa earn for, and any gain or seign- 
iorage arising from such coinage sh: be accounted for and paid into the 
Treasury. 


That third section of that bill seemed to leave it optional 
with the Secretary of the Treasury to coin or not to coin the 
bullion in the Treasury. I really believed that it was a positiv 
mandate to him to coin, but it has been otherwise treated, an 
not one dollar of that bullion purchased with these coin certifi- 
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cates has ever been coined in the mints of the United States. It 
lies in tons and tons in the vaults of the Treasury, as dead as the 
bricks and stones which form the walls of that edifice, useless 
to the Government and useless to the people. The Secretary of 
the Treasury who preceded Mr. Carlisle declined to coin any of 
it, and so far Mr. Carlisle has not coined any of it. They have 
both regarded the language of that actas conferring upon them 
the option to coin or not to coin, as they saw 4 So they 
have declined to coin it, and there it rests, and there it will rest 
as long as Mr. Carlisle is in office, I suppose, unless some change 
is e in the law or some change takes place in his opinions 
about the matter. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in the second section of this 
act, had the option to redeem these coin certificates either in 

old or in silver coin at his will. I regarded that, Mr. Presi- 

ent, as a power, delegated by Congress into the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which in itself was unwise and un- 
constitutional, for I believe that the coinage laws of the United 
States must speak from the letter of the statute and not from 
the discretion of any man who lives and holds office. I believe 
it was not the purpose of the United States Constitution, when 
it placed it in the power of Congress to coin gold and silver 
coins, to delegate that power and the discretion to be exercised 
by a Secretary of the Treasury at his will and pleasure, for when 
he has the right to receem the current money of the United 
States in gold or silver at his option, and to coin either at his 
option, or to refuse to coin silyer at his option, we place in the 
hands of one manin the United States the lever that controlsthe 
whole financial system of the country, and I have never yet heard 
of any sound-minded Democrat who believed in the one-man 
power—never yet. 

So I was opposed to all these features of the bill. Vet Ire- 
ceived some satisfaction from the first section, which permitted 
the purchase of the production of American mines, and thereby 
not only encouraged legitimate and honest industry, but pre- 
vented the wreck and ruin of fortunes, and the starvation of peo- 
ple in our Western States. 

When the Democratic convention met at Chicago it demanded 
the re of the entire Sherman law—not a part of it—but the 
whole of it. Why is not that pledge kept? y do you notre- 

al the whole of it? Because you know that the people of the 
Enited States will require you to put a system in the p of it. 
But instead of repealing the whole of it, and thereby being re- 
quired to take upon yorrselves the responsibility of a system 
which shall meet the public necessities and public demand, you 
Topea a single clause of it, and leave all the balance to stand. 

at clause do we repeal? I will readit from the House bill: 


That so much of the act approved July 14. 1890, entitled An act directing 
the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,” as directs the Secretary of the 55 Shue from 
time to time silver bullion to the a gate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so 
much thereof as may be offered in each mouth at the market price thereof, not 
exceeding ŝi for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment for such 
paronan Treasury notes of the United States, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. 

And that is the whole of it, except to say: 


But this repeal shall not impair, or in any manner affect, the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined; and the faith and 
credit of the United States are meet pina to maintain the parity of the 
standard gold and silver coins of the United States at the present legal ratio 
or such other ratio as may be established by law. 

This bill proposes to repeal the only friendly feature towards 
silver in the Sherman act, that which requires the purchase of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver per month. While that was not an act 
of full justice, it was an act of friendship, it was an act which 
looked to the support and maintenance of our silver mining in- 
dustry, and also to reéstablish ata proper time the basis of silver 
asa part of the redeeming basis of promises in the United States. 

The Senator from Kentucky has quoted from the remarks of 
the Senators from Texas, from Missouri, and from Alabama, and 
has superadded to that his own conviction, that the second and 
third sections of that law did demonetize silver, and the real 
features of the law that demonetized silver he and his confréres 
leave in the bill and repeal the only feature which has friend- 
shap in it for silver. 

ow, Mr. President, I have torn the mask off of this measure; 
I have shown its nakedness, and I shall take my seat and allow 
Senators to reflect upon the picture. 

Mr. HIGGINS r. President, I undertake to speak upon this 
measure with acertain sense of reluctance. A very large part of 
the people of the United States may ay be said to have made 
up their minds that the pending bill, repealing thesilver-purchase 
actof 1850, ought to be passed by the Senate, and thatitoughtto be 
passed without delay. They believe that it has been discussed 
and adequately discussed, and were it not for the grave crisis in 
which the country finds itself, and the magnitude of the interests 
concerned, they might think that it had been discussed ad nauseam 
as well in the House of Representatives as in the press; but stand- 
ing here at the very scene of action, coming in touch as the mem- 


bers of the iy do, with the centers of influence all over the 
United States, T am led to think that it would be a mistake on 
the of those who favor the repeal of the silver-purchase act 
to abstain from presenting fully their side of this great and im- 
portant contest both to the Senate and to the country. 

It may be that the metropolitan press thinks the subject has 
been adequately discussed by them, and that it isfor the press 
to discuss and for the Senate to vote; and yet, important as is 
the part taken by the other branch of Congress, influential and 
important as is this new estate in our public polity, the aes 
in its influence on public opinion and in promoting full discus- 
sion, it still remains that the Senate of the United States is the 
great forum of discussion created by our Constitution, and that 
the people look to the arguments here to obtain light and lead- 
ing, and that vast sections of our people will be reached by the 
literature which goes out from this body who will not be reached 
by the metropolitan press, or any other influential portion of the 

ress of the country. I therefore, as I say, venture to indulge 
in presenting some views which I conceive to be of importance 
in this matter. 

Mr. President, the President has called us in special session 
at probably as grave a t eb as the country has ever expe- 
rienced, except when Congress met in the throes of civil war. 
There have been panics, depressions, financial revulsions, acute 
and long continued, but never has there been one before which 
swept over the whole nation like a sirocco, blasting every inter- 
est in its path, and absolutely paralyzing every business func- 
tion of the people. Banks, m nutuctures, railways, trade, com- 
merce, all have fallen before its dreadful path, and under the 
urgency of the situation the great council of the nation haus been 
ealled N to say what the remedy should be, and resolutely 
to apply it. 

I am in favor of the repeal of the silver-purchase act, because 
I believe it is a potent cause for all this difficulty, not that I be- 
lieve it is the sole cause. 

I think, in the first place, that it is extremely unfair to the 
veteran Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN| to have tagged this 
act with his name. It is true he was chairman of the committee 
of conference which reported the bill to the Senate in the shape 
in which it finally became a law, but he was no more responsible 
for it than was every member of the Republican party who voted 
for it, or who in other councils committed themselves to that act. 

Neither was this act for what, in any invidious or im- 
proper sense, can be called a porion reason. It is not true, as 
asserted by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] and repeated 
by others, that the Republican members of this body voted for 
the act in order to prevent a breach in the Republican party 
with those who are known as the Senators from the silver States. 
To be sure, we did want at that time—and this act was intended 
for that purpose—to prevent the then enactment of the free 
coinage of silver; but it was not done in order to prevent a 
breach between the Eastern and the Western sections of the 
country. Still less was it enacted to enable President Harrison 
to escape a veto of the measure; but the country stood at that 
time in a juncture, the seriousness of which has been brought 
home to it lately. For the first time in its history, on a ques- 
tion involving great interest and profoundly agitating the entire 
land, the Senate had shown itself to be the radical branch of 
the Government, and whatever of conservatism remained was 
found to be reposed in the popular branch. 

The bringing in of six new States from the mountain region 
of the Northwest, with large silver-mining interests, and with 
relatively small populations, had gone to balance what might 
have been before that the injustice of the small States in the 
East in our system, but it had made a large majority in this body 
in favor of the free coinage of silver. Not put to the test ofa 
veto and of voting whether or not they would enact it over a 
veto, it had passed this body by nearly a two-thirds majority and 
with only three members of the Democratic party casting their 
votes against it. It went to the House of Representatives, and 
there it had substituted for it the first draft of what afterwards 
came to be known as the Sherman silver-purchase act. 

As I have already said, the House of Representatives proved 
to be the conservative branch; butit cast that vote under singu- 
lar and exceptional circumstances, Had the House been brought 
face to face with the question of free coinage or nothing, there 
is no assurance that it would not have enacted a free-coinage bill 
by a decisive majority, or, in the opinion of some, even ap- 
proschieg. to a majority of two-thirds, which would override the 

residential veto. 

Therefore, when this act is held up to national execration let 
the people remember that it performed the inestimable service 
of saving this country then from free co e of silver. 

It saved us, further, Mr. President, from both Houses of Con- 
gress enacting such a measure, to be defeated only by the veto 


of the President, and to that extent giving a shock to that price- 
less possession of the nation, its public credit. Never has its 
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value been put in language which more deserves to live and 
never be forgotten w America remains a Republic than it 
was by Alexander Hamilton in his report mfavor of the 

of the debts of the United States and of the States at the very 
outset of the Government. 

America is great to-day not only because she is rich, not only 
because sheis powerful, vast in population, and vast in resources, 
but because she treasures and guards and protects as she would 
her honor the priceless ion of our national credit. 

The vote enacting this bill sayed us from the disaster of any 
such attack upon the credit as free coinage would have been. 
But, Mr. President, why did we vote for it? I will make a con- 
fession of faith. I will say why I voted for it, and I will say how 
immensely I was mistaken in the justification on which I acted. 
We were told that if the United States would only purchase the 
American annual product of our silver mines and take that up 
from the market it would put silyer to par with gold. 

The argument was that about 20,000,000 ounces of silver in ex- 
cess of the actual demand of the world for coinage, for the arts, 
and for all other purposes was not taken up by that demand; that 
it was kicked about the London market and depressed the price 
of silver. The well-known principle was invoked that if an 
product for use is uced in excess of the want, even thoug 
a slight excess, that slight excess marks down the selling price 
of the whole mass, and, therefore, that this 20,000,000 ounces of 
silver in excess of the demand,put down the whole annual prod- 
uct in its sale and depressed the vast accumulation of silver 
coming down to us through the ages, which constitutes the 
world’s money, and so large a portion of its possessions in other 
ways. 

It was said, and chiefly by the winning words of the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]—and no one can be more per- 
suasive—that if you would simply buy the whole of this Ameri- 
can product 1 5 would put silver at a par. You will find by look- 
ing at the bill as it was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives, and I think as it passed there and came to the Senate, that 
the bill in the first instance called for $54.000,000 worth of silver, 
and it was in that shape when it went to the conference commit- 
tee. Then the contention was, will you have it $54,000,000 worth 
of silver a year or 54,000,000 ounces of silver? 

At that time silver was selling in the market at about $1.07 
an ounce, and consequently the purchase of that many ounces 
would be a larger purchase than that dollars’ worth. It 
was said, make it $54,000,000 and it will put silver at a par; but 
only make it ounces and then it will do it beyond a 5 
ture. So we made it ounces. We passed the act, and the pur- 
chase of four and a half million ounces of silver a month by this 
Government . The confidence that itwould put silver to 

was not confined to this Chamber, nor to Congress, nor to 

ose who discussed it in the Government. It pervaded the 
world. Again, we touched the button, and the world over, to 
the remotest recesses of China, and India, and the Orient, and 
London, and the great centers, they nded. A change was 
made thereby in exchange, and in the value and the selling price 
ofsilver. It went up to $1.21 an ounce, and some made money 
by it, and some did not. It went back. The hope proved a de- 
lusion, and at the time India, in June last, ceased the free coinage 
‘of silver for private purposes it had fallen to 84 cents an ounce. 

Mr. President, that was a great experiment; and I venture to 
say here, and it seems to me it runs as a refrain h this en- 
tire discussion, that anything we may do, or if we do nothing, 
we are in an experimental stage. It was an experiment when 
England abandoned the teachings of Newton and Locke and re- 
sumed specie payments in 1816 on the gold standard. It was an 
experiment when Napoleon,with the prescience of genius, follow- 
ing the judgment and conclusions of the wise men of France, es- 
tablished order in its theretofore chaotic finances by the enact- 
ment of bimetallism there at a ratio of 153 to 1. 

So I might go on throughout the entire history of the enact- 
ments—the Bland-Allison act, the Sherman purchase act—what 
we may do or what we may not do is experimental. But the re- 
sult of this experiment has been to show that we can buy the 
American product of 54,000,000 ounces and not bring silver toa 

ty; and to-day, with the action of India upon us, we are buy- 
t product and leaving our mines closed. We had a pic- 
turedrawn by the distinguished Senator from Colorado the other 
day of the condition of disaster that prevails throughout the 
mining country. It can not be much greater there than it is in 
all other parts of the country. But the fact that is shown tothe 
demonstration of all is that the purchase of so much as 54,000,000 
ounces with the entire American product has had scarcely any 
effect to preserve the ty of silver. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Dela- 
ware allow me? - 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator referred a moment 
ago to the well-known principle that where there was an excess 


in the production of any article over and above the demand, no 
matter how small that excess ht be, then that excess would 
dominate and control the price of the whole. Then the Senator 
recited the provision of the Sherman act which provided for the 
purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver at that timerating at about 
$1.07 per ounce. It turned out that that provision was not suf- 
ficient even at the rates at that time to take in the whole Amer- 
ican product each year, and it left just that kind of a case to 
which the Senator referred, where the production is in excess 
to a certain amount of the demand. Now, suppose that that act, 
instead of providing for the purchase of 4,000,000 ounces per 
month, provided for the purchase of $54,000,000 worth, does 
not the Senator believe that that would have been suffeient to 
take up the whole American uct; and if that had been so 
does not the Senator believe it would have brought silver to a 
parity with gold? 

Mr. HIGGINS. The distinguished Senator from Oregon loses 
sight of the fact that the representatives of the silver interest 
here insisted on the purchase of ounces instead of dollars, be- 
cause thereby it would amount to a much larger sum and would 
absorb the American product. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That was simply a mistake. 

Mr. HIGGINS. It was nota mistake at that time, and not 
until silver fell back to below a dollar an ounce. Then it be- 
came a mistake, but not before. When it passed that line then 
the quantity purchased by a dollar’s worth became larger than 
the purchase by ounces. There has never been a day from the 
time when the confidence on which we voted for that bill proved 
to be an unmitigated delusion that I have not been ready to vote 
for the repeal of the act. The reason why I voted for it had 
evaporated and passed by, andI venture to say for Senators on 
this side of the Chamber who entertained the views that I do 
in opposition to free coinage that they all would have voted for 
its repeal from that time. 

I observed with interest when the junior Senator from Massa- 


chusetts . LODGE] introduced a bill for its repeal in the 
House of resentatives. I welcomed it when it was offered 
here by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. I was, I may 


say, contemplating offering such a measure myself in order to 
show mysense of theimportance of our action with refer- 
ence to the question when the bill was introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. President, what, in the first instance, has been the part 
para by this act in producing the exis commercial and 

ess disaster? I think it may be stated in this way, that it 
caused gold to go out; that the flowing out of gold in the early 
part of this year, with the act still upon the statute book and no 
probability of its repeal, as 3 saw then, certainly as foreign- 
ers saw, led the people on the-other side of the water who had 
large investments in American securities to sell them out, so 
that there became a great sense of apprehension as to whether 
the Treasury could retain gold enough to redeem its outstand- 
ing obligations, which were either in terms or practically re- 
deemable in gold; that thatanxiety took holdof the public imag- 
ination until finally it extended, as cs do in an unreasoning 
way, toa fear about the solvency of our banks; the banks, one 
after another, began to go down; and, finally, we had the currency 
lock-up and the general prostration of industries. 

Now, why should any such effect have been produced? The 
situation isa very simple one. There was outstanding on the 
Ist of August, just before we met, by the tables of that time (and 
that table will serve the pu of this argument), silver coin 
circulating among the people, silver coin in the Treasury repre- 
sented by silver notes circulating among the people, the United 
States Tregsury notes, known as nbacks, $346,000,000; the 
United States national-bank notes, $190,000,000, and the Treasury 
notes under the Sherman purchase act, a total of $1,042,- 


000,000. I will ask leave, at this point, to insert the table of the 
Mint on this subject. It gives the exact figures. 
R gold and 2 coins e gogo United 


Amount in} Amount in 
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123, 968, aoe phan ce tig Sater 


1893. 


Brit anteater thy a te ges 
amount of go e asury, W ey ne or 
free gold, subject to be used for the redemption of vg Boge 


e err the Treasury, amounted to 8103, 000, 000. You 
thus 8103, 000, 000 of gold with which to redeem 81,042, 000, - 
000 of paper and silver, or about 10 per cent. 
Now, the friends of silver reply, You do not mean tosay that 
the silver coin is redeemable in gold.” - No; I do not say that 
directly, but practically it amounts to that. The friends of free 
coinage here will not contend that the value of the bullion in the 
silver dollar at the present price of bullion silver is equal to the 
old dollar. a is made £0 by 7 8 5 of the ae = . 
tates, making it a legal tender e paymen public an 
private debts, both. Making it legal tender for private debts 
alone would not bring it to a parity with gold any more than a 
similar provision made the legal tenders during the war ata 
par with gold. The legal tenders during the war were not re- 
ceivable for customs taxes. Those were payable in gold alone. 
Not until the resumption act took effect, and there was gold 
there for the redemption of the legal tenders, did they rise to a 
par with gold. 

I conceive that the reason why our silver certificates repre- 
senting silver dollars to-day circulate at par is that they area 
legal tender under the law not merely for private debts but that 
they are receivable for public taxes and customs. The - 
charge in the last resort the highest function of gold, and they 
are therefore as good as gold so long as there is gold left in the 
Treasury for purposes of redemption. Of course the Treasur 
notes are redeemable in gold or silver, and the national- 
notes practically are the same. 

Now, Mr. President, here was 10 per cent only as a fund for 
redemption. But, say the friends of free coinage and those who 
stand by this act in the present phase of the contention, be- 
hind all that paper stood not merely the gold, but the power and 
the wealth and the resources of the United States. Yes, if they 
will be applied, and intelligently, but how did the case stand at 
that time? The Sherman act was a law upon the statute books, 
and it could only be gotten off by the joint action, not only of the 
Executive, but of both branches of Congress. An election had 
occurred and another party had come into power for the first 
time for over thirty years, and what was its view of this ques- 
tion, despite the act or the opinions of its President? 

We have had here what, in more ways than one, is an inter- 
esting discussion as to what the Chicago platform of the Demo- 
cratic party meant. If we are to believe those who favor the 
free co. of silver, it meant the free coinage of silver; and 
the contention has actually been started that the Republican 
platform meant the same thing. But could the purchase act be 
gotten off the statute books, for, bear in mind, t it is indis- 
poneha for keeping silver at par with gold that there should 

some limitation upon the amount of the notes that shall be 
brought to the Treasury for redemption? If it is unlimited, if 
it is to go on . then men become alarmed. uly 
make it definite, only let us know that it shall not go beyon: 
your poras to hold gold; and so long as you can preserve the 
equilibrium, just so long you will find that you can keep the de- 
preciated silver dollars practically at par with gold. 

But here stood the Democratic party in this Chamber, when, in 
1890, butthree of them had votedagainst the free coinage of silver, 
and we had the accession of the body of Populists with all their 
beliefs on this question, and the great Democratic majority in the 
other House, and this act could not be gotten off the books ex- 
cept by the coöperation of both Houses of Congress. It was not 
the question of the enactmentof a new law, except by way of re- 

, but here was an act u the books, and unless you re- 
pealed it the purchase of silver under the law went on indefi- 
nitely, and your thousand and forty-two million dollars of paper 
and other money subject to redemption in gold would go on in- 
creasing in volume, 

Mr. HOAR. Purchase and coinage. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes; purchase and coinage. In that ease do 
gen wonder that the foreigners became alarmed? Do you won- 

er that the serious people of the United States became alarmed? 
Has it not called for positive action? In that sense, I think the 
happening of this panic has been a fortunate thing. Ido not 
know that the minds of men could have been worked upon by 
any amount of prophes or reasoning, but it did need an ob- 
ject lesson, and it has one in the besom of destruction that 
this act has thus worked. 

Mr. TELLER, Will the Senator from Delaware allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 8 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator says that the farmers became 
alarmed. Will the Senator be a little more explicit, and state 
whether they were alarmed at the purchase or at the coining of 
$2,000,000 under the Bland act? 
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Mr. HIGGINS. I said the foreigners became alarmed. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator state what was the cause of 
thealarm? Was it the purchase or the coinage? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I think it was the addition to the volume of 
money requiring redemption in gold; and therefore it is an in- 
different matter to me whether it was bullion represented by 
Treasury notes or actually coined money. There is the very 
kernel of this whole business. 

Mr. TELLER. Then, as I understand the Senator, they were 
alarmed at the large amount of paper money we were issuing? 

Mr. HIGGINS. No; in addition to the paper money wealready 
had, the amount of money coined under the Bland act and also 
whatever may have been coined under the Sherman act. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. I can not tell 
you how sorry I was at the result of the election of a President 
of the United States this time, but I say here in all candor, made 
up as the Senate and House of Representatives were, no Repub- 
lican President could have had the act repealed. President 
Harrison was powerless with a large majority in the Senate, but 
President Cleveland has shown himself to be the Boaner of 
the Democracy, and I wish him godspeed in the march of con- 
version which has fallen to his tank, 

But there are other things. On the 6th of February the dis- 
5 Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], on his bill to re- 
peal this act, coming from the heart of the Democracy, brought 
the Senate to a sudden and sharp test vote whether the bill for 
the repeal of the Sherman act should then be taken upfor action, 
and it was voted down—yeas 23, nays 42. Iam well aware that 
there were Senators who voted against taking 2P that measure 
who were heartily in favor of repeal, but who felt thatin the 
then state of the business, with the appropriation bills and other 
measures requiring action at the short session of Congress, it 
was practically impossible to do so. But, Mr. President, foreign- 
ers do notsee into our action that way. They did notunderstand 
it, and hence that contributed to their alarm. It is an n se- 
cret that private representatives of the President-elect visited 
theother branch of i K to test its feeling whether it would 
vote for a repeal, and they went home disheartened. It was 
3 ae it could not be done, and all that went abroad and to 

e public. 

Then after all this, after his inauguration, the President of the 
United States did not call Co promptly together, and that 
lack of action was construed into a conclusion that in the then 
state of opinion in both branches of Congress he could not hope 
for favorable action. So on all these accounts the conclusion 
deepened in the public mind and in the foreign mind that there 
would be no repeal of the act, but an indefinite extension of the 
creation of representative money requiring redemption in gold, 
and with the stock of gold steadily flowing out. I think, there- 
tore, that this in that way contributed to this commercial dis- 
aster. 

To that the answer is brought, Why then do people hoard ` 
poe and silver just as quickly as they do gold? If they got 

rightened over this why did they not hoard gold? We have 
over $500,000,000 of gold in the United States—in the 
and in circulation. Why did they not rush for gold and ho 
it? Why did they not go to the Treasury for it? Well, Mr. 
President, the fact is that as long as the United States is practi- 
eally redeeming the money that is presented in gold the le 
do not wantit. There was this sense of alarm on the other side, 
but it did not extend here. Our people had not lost their con- 
fidence in the good sense of the United States and the American 
people; and therefore the silver dollar and the paper dollar re- 
mained just as good as the gold dollar so long as they could get 
a gold dollar for either the silver or paper, and consequently 
those dollars being as good as the gold, the alarm that took 
session of them caused them to hoard that money just as quickly 
as the gold itself. 

Mr. President, so much for the contribution of the purchase 
act to this trouble: but that was not the only cause, nor should 
I say that it was the chief one. We were in the penumbra of 
tariff reform. We were coming to the enforcement of a plank 
of the Democratic platform not of doubtful construction. We 
were co to that one to which all branches of the Government 
of the Democratic persuasion, the press and all their people, were 
committed, that protection was a fraud, that it was unconstitu- 
tional; that there was no power to enact it, and that it must be 
swept off of the books, and the only tariff you could have was 
one for revenue. 

How did that work? I have a table here which I will beg to 
have printed with my remarks which shows that the total ap- 
prop tions for the fiscal year 1894 by the estimates of the 

reasury Department last year amounted to 8519,50, 354. De- 
-ducting from that the postal revenues, $85,000,000, the estimated 
receipts for internal revenue, 3175,000,000, and miscellaneous 
sources, $20,000,000, leaves a total of credit of 8280, 121, 365, leav- 
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ing a balance to be provided from customs revenue of $239,382,- 


Total appropriations for fiscal year 1891. 8519, 505, 354 
Dodnet — receipts from 


Internal revenue ._..........---..----. --- 8175, 000, 000 

Miscellaneous sources. 33 |, 000, 000 

eh / 85, 121, 365 
Pw. Adin neki ne A peda seca aba gneheedapese 280, 121, 365 
Leaving a balance to be provided from customs revenue o 239, 382, 989 


Based upon the value of the imports for 1893 ($951,361,421) it 
would make an average ad valorem rate of duty of 254, per 
cent. 

In other words, Mr. President, if you enact a tariff for rev- 
enue in place of the present tariff, with a large free list on the 
one hand, but with a large scope of duties practically prohib- 
itory on the other, you would in place of the present schedule of 
duties in all its variations substitute one of 25,4, per cent taxing 
everything. But when you have your duties at a prohibitory 

int you prevent importations. hen you reduce your duties 
Sree that poins you promote importations; and the lower your 
duties the agar your importations until you reach the point 
when the duties being low, the lower the duties the larger the 
revenue. Thus a tariff of 25 f per cent would probably raise 
more revenue than we needed by customs; and so you would have 
to take the other side of the problem and still further reduce 
your rate, and probably 15 or 20 per cont would be an estimate 
of the average rate of duty upon the entire list of importations. 

When you have done that, what would be the volume of your 
importations, and what would become of your balance of trade? 
The gold of the country would flow out in the purchase of for- 
eign products, and thus the gold for redemption would be still 
further reduced. That was the problem and the showing that 
stood before the foreigners holding our investments when the 
Democratic party came into power. 

But while the threat of the coming tariff reform augmented 
the effect of the purchase-act in alarming investors as to the re- 
demption of our outstanding ee in gold, it had another 
consequence more momentous an yelper more 5 
No manufacturing interest to-day knows when it will be struck, 
where it will be struck, how it will be struck. All they know is 
that they have every reason to believe that they will be struck. 

I do not say they stand, they lie oy: with this sword sharp 
and glittering suspended over them. The essential condition of 
all business, tosay nothing of all e is certainty. Un- 
certainty is ysis; and uncertainty to-day prevails, and un- 
certainty has prevailed from the time the result of the last elec- 
tion became evident. So to-day not merely are the silver mines 
closed down, not merely do our great railroads have tens of 
thousands of cars standing idle upon their tracks, not only has 
the income of our foreign commerce been reduced, as shown in 
the receipts of the steamships, but our manufactories are closed, 
our laborers are idle, and everybody's investments, whether 
they be in land, in trade, in commerce, in merchandise, in manu- 
factures, in transportation, I care not what, suffer the common 
loss and the common reduction. 

Loss and suffering are of necessity incident to periods of tran- 
sition,” is the interesting euphemism now of the tariff reformer, 
of the robust, strident editor, who stands for the interest of the 
importers; of the puny, weakling college professor, who would 
like his slender to eke out further; of the callow youth, 
who seeks to join the Democratic party in the cause of reform. 

Meantime the hurricane is upon us with allits devastation; the 
rich man’s destruction and the poor man’s distress, 1 = Gah 
every home and causing loss to everyone and gain to none. at 
then shall be the remedy? 

Mr. MCPHERSON, Would it interfere with the Senator if I 
should ask him a question in this connection? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Not at all. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator seems to think the fear on 
the part of the industries of the country, especially those en- 
gaged in manufacturing, was one of the potential causes which 
produced the panic of which we complain. I should like to ask 
the Senator why it is, then, that the panic did not begin last 
November when it was ascertained that a Democratic President 
and a Democratic Congress, pledged to the fulfillment of certain 
principles laid down in their platform, were elected? Why did 
the country wait until May of this year before it got intoa 
PA aone 

Mr. HIGGINS. I will remind the Senator of the familiar 
problem in dynamics that we were taugbt at school of the mo- 
mentum which is the product of velocity into volume. This is 
a big country. Its momentum carried it forward—the momen- 
tum of that unparalleled prosperity that accompanied and fol- 
lowed thirty-three years of Republican protection. 

Mr. MCP. RSON, Will the Senator permit me again? 

Mr. HIGGINS. With pleasure. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not see how there can be any mo- 
mentum except there is some acting force to start the object 
moving. The Senator's statement is MDE Ss me. The man- 
ufacturing people of the country had been through a political 
campaign in which the issues of the two parties were presented 
most forcibly to the people, and the decision of the people was 
in favor of the Democratic part and its principles and its can- 
didates. The Senator speaks of a momentum. How was it ac- 
gorren? Was it acquired through that other Republican act, 
the Sherman law? Was it started there, and has that momen- 
tum acquired force by reason of the tariff, or whatdoes the Sen- 
ator mean by his statement? 

Mr. HIGGINS. 1 shall be very glad to answer the rather 
voluminous question of my friend from New Jersey, taking up 
the last point first. It is a question that I desired to discuss be- 
fore I conclude. As the continued issue of Treasury notes under 
the purchase act contributed to the large volume of business of 
the country, and its apparent if not its real rosperity, I think 
that under wise and courageous Treasury administration, such 
as we had under Benjamin Harrison, that process might have 
been continued for a considerable while. On the other hand, 
the very serious question is whether it did not promote infla- 
tion, whether it did not promote all kinds of schemes and plans 
that were premature, the booming of towns, the unheilthy 
growth of cities, the putting upon the market of all kinds of 
schemes that needed to have the bears of New York to punch 
holes through and by which people lost money. 

It may have been that. But the Senator can not lose sight of 
the great fact in that hive of industries which he represents, 
and whose welfare, I think, he and his tariff reform will help to 
destroy, that all those people and their kind throughout the 
United States were full of orders that they had to complete. 
They were in the midst of an existing prosperity—an existing 
condition, and so they filled their orders, and i they went on as a 
man does in the fullness of a superb health and strength who 
never felt the knife that entered his vitals and did not know that 
his life blood was ebbing until he staggered to the und. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to asuggestion from me? 

Mr. HIGGINS. With pleasure. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ihave been told by a gentleman entirely fa- 
miliar with the manufacturing business and acquainted with the 
great manufacturers of the country that the next day after the 
result of the Presidential election was known they began to hedge, 
to curtail their operations, to make their collections, and to pre- 

we for the storm which was coming; that they did it quietly 

cause they did not want to create a panic; that they wanted to 
put their own business in shape before the country became 
alarmed; that they did commence to do exactly what the Senator 
from New Jersey has suggested; and that the alarm did not be- 
come general until their purposes were known. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I thank the Senator from Oregon both be- 
cause his suggestion is pertinent and because it reminds me of 
my failure to have with me a letter addressed to me by a veteran 
manufacturer of my own State, which was published in its press 
afew weeks ago. He is the largest, oldest manufacturer of car 
wheels in the United States. He said to his sons, who are now 
in the active control of business, the morning after the election, 
"Clew down 1 sails; make no further contracts that are not 
necessary, and prepare for a storm”—precisely as was put by the 
N from Oregon, who almost repeated the words of my con- 
stituent. 

Mr. President, we stand here, Republicans and Democrats, in 
a patriotic endeavor to bind up the wounds of the country as far 
as can be done by the repeal of the purchase clausesof the Sher- 
man act. But, say the friends of free 8 we will not let you. 
To be sure nobody is a friend of the law. e Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VEST], in his familiar but picturesque manner, de- 
nominated it a homeless, wandering dog, with no friends. But 
it has found friends—friends in those who did not vote for it— 
friends in those who denounced it, and friends who now are 
using it opony and avowedly as a club. They say, We see the 
country is in dire extremity and suffering, but we will not let 
you out of it. We will make your very suffering the occasion 
and the means of enacting our favorite idea, if not a remedy.” 
Now, I will give them the full measure of creditof believing that 
their remedy, free coinage, would be a better one than repeal. 
They think that repeal will work greater disaster; that the 
threat of it contributes to the present condition of things, and 
they think that free coinage would be a good remedy. 

I think that the country is under ob tion to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] for the very pithy and powerful way 
in which he gripped this question and its opponents day before 
yesterday. Accepting the pivotal proposition of the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], who leads in this contest, that 
he would vote st the free coinage of silver by the United 
States alone if he believed that it would not putsilver to a parity 
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with gold, the Senator from Oregon said that he would vote for 
the free coinage of silver if he believed that it would put silver 
at a parity with gold, and thus this contention is brought down 
to a very sharp issue. 

No one denies that if isolated free co e by the United 
States at the ratio of 16 to 1 would not bring silver to the bullion 
price in the market of $1.29 an ounce, then the gold would cease 
to circulate. It would go out of the country; it would be hoarded; 
it would no longer be a part of the circulation of the country. 
Of course we have had ample experience of that, and it nee 
only to be mentioned to complete the statement of the case. 
Under the ratio of 15 to 1 established by Hamilton and Jefferson 
at the outset of the Government it paid to export gold, it being 
worth a few cents more than the gold coin itself, and it ceased 
to circulate. Under the law of 1834 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Dela- 
ware a question if it will not disturb him. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly not. 

Mr. TELLER. Wiil the Senator tell us when gold first 
be to be exported from the United States ? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Thad my attention recently called to the fact 
(I think by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] yesterday) 
that it was not until some time after the decade of 1810. 

Mr. ALLISON. In 1821. 

Mr. TELLER. It was more than thirty years before there 
was any extraordinary export of gold. e minted gold and 
silver, a part of the time a Kaoa deal more gold than silver, 
and there was no gold exported to amount to anything until after 
the attempt to resume in Great Britain. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ido not know what the total amount of gold 
in the country at the time was. It is important to bear in mind 
that we had no gold mines at that time, and therefore all we had 
was what we could get from abroad. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me to suggest what that 
proposition proves to my mind? 

Mr. HIGGINS. With pleasure. 

Mr. DOLPH. For thirty years after we adopted the ratio of 
15 to 1 the commercial value, the price of silver and gold bul- 
lion, was relatively nearer 15 to 1 t 153 to 1, which it became 
in 1810, or about that time. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator will allow me to say that the 
records of the world will show that he is mistaken on that point. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Well, Mr. President, we finally came to an 
episode in our national history which it seems to me has great 
interest in the light of the contentions of our latter-day saints. 
We have it here now that the Democratic has always been the 
party of silver; that silver has been the money of the people; 
that the Democratic party was the party of the people; that it 
made silver its especial love and took it to its bosom and always 
kept it in circulation. Yesterday in a flight of eloquence the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia . DANIEL], whom I re- 
gret to see is not in his seat, actually paraded forth Andrew 
Jackson as the great apostle of silver. 

We all know that it was in the Administration of President 
Jackson in 1834, and after the discovery of the gold mines in 
North Carolina and the large hopes that were built upon them, 
that a law was enacted putting the ratio between the gold and 
silver coins of the United States at 16 of silver to 1 of gold, and 
as a consequence of that silver went out of circulation. There 
were but 8,000,000 silver dollars and upwards coined during the 
whole history of the Government before the coinage under the 
Bland-Allison act. 

The gold coin after that was known as Benton's mint-drops.” 
While the Senator was thus invoking the shades of Andrew 
Jackson he ought to have been appalled by the vision, if not the 
ghost, of both Jackson and Benton coming forward to vindicate 
the great policy and contention of the Democratic party at that 
time, which put this country on a gold-standard alone and main- 
tained it there while yet it had power. That isa fact. Bimetal- 
lism never existed in this country except, as it may be shown by 
the senior Senator from Colorado, during the earlier operations 
under the ratio established at the outset of the Government by 
Hamilton and Jefferson. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the question is, Will the free coin- 
age of silver by the United States alone—what is called the iso- 
lated fres coinage—put silver to a parity? In the first place, let 
us look at the experience of other nations aboutit. England re- 
sumed payment on a gold standard in 1816. France began the 
coinage of both gold and silver at a ratio of 154 to 1 in 1803 and 
continued it until 1874. From 1871 to 1873 Germany demon- 
etized its silver. It is a very interesting, although I grant you 
it is a contested question as to whether France ceased the coin- 
age of silver as a consequence of its fall, or whether the fall of 
silver was caused by France ceasing its coinage. 7 

I had my attention called to this aer by a remark in the 
North American Review for September, 1893, by a man of life 


and leading in the world at this day, whose statements will be 


taken wi 
says: 

Then we were told that the ratio was maintained in France up to 1874. But 
this was not so. The history of the French coinage from 1 is very in- 
structive, and should be a warning to other countries. I am old enough to 
remember when there was an agio on the Frenchgold. Ifone was trave 
France, one had either to pay a premium to get gold, or to carry a cart load 
ofsilver. The coinage of gold in France fell so that from 1841 to 1845 it only 
amounted to £800,000. Then came the gold discoveries. and in 1856-60 the 
French coined in gold the enormous sum of £108,000,000, while the silver 
coined fell in 1861-65 to £800,000. These tremendous fluctuations were, of 
course, most ex ve and inconvenient. Neither did they, as a matter of 
fact, succeed in keeping the ratio stationary. 

+ s * * * * * 

Mr. Giffen has shown that in 1873, before the closing of the French mint, 
the ratio of silver togold had fallen to 18 to 1, In fact it was that fall which 
compelled the Latin Union to close their mints. 


I will beg leave to print with my remarks without reading what 
is said by Mr. Giffen on that subject in his book entitled The 
Case Against Bimetallism, printed in 1892, pages 151 and 152. 

The fall of silver after 1874 is also Gwelt upon by bimetallists as proving 
how much the bimetallic tie must have done before that. As in point of fact 
the bimetallic tie could and did nothing to prevent fluctuations between 
gold and silver, this must“ is no 8 argument. In point of fact, 
however, as already indicated (but it is as well the point sho be empha- 
sized), the bimetallic tie in 1874 was ruptured because the fall of silver, actual 
and apprehended, made it impossible to maintain it, and it was not the rup- 
ture of that tie which caused the fall of silver. This is a matter of history, 
and not very ancient history, though it is curious to see how the gold and 
silver commission overlooked what was staring them in the face. By the 
end of 1873 the ratio of silver to gold was already all but 16 to 1, anda further 
fall was universally expected at the time. 

There was the greatest apprehension among French economists and pub- 
lic men at the inevitable approach of a single silver standard. France also 
was already overwhelmed with an avalanche of silver. Iwas in a position 
to hear something of the matter at the time, and I recollect well hearing re- 
ports of deposits of silver at the French mints sufficient for twelve or eight- 
een months’ coinage. lately I find these reports confirmed 
and the deposits spoken of as even larger. France, in fact, in 1874 had al- 
ready got all the silver necessary for the silver standard, and the bimetallic 
tie was gone in practice before the Government abolished it in law. That 
the demand for silver would have been much the same since 1874 if France 
had gone over to a single silver standard is, of course, a matter for specu- 
lation. Butif there had been a greater demand than what there has 
it would have been in co uence of the bimetallic law. It would have 
been the will and pleasure of the French people andGovernment making an 
effective demand for silver in other ways, and in no case would fluctuations 
between gold and silver have been prevented. 


It thus seems that France, which had boldly sustained the two 
metals at a parity through nearly three-quarters of a century, 
found that she was unable to do it when two cuuses operated. 
Germany then for the first time made a united empire out of 
m-ny different states and kingdoms, threw her demonetized sil- 
ver upon the market, and this was added to the great increase 
of America’s production and the world’s production. It can not 
be contended that France wanted to cease bimetallism. I could 
quote from the speech of Mr. Tirard at the Brussels Conference, 
who left the conference to become the French minister of finance, 
to show that they were still committed to and wedded to bimet- 
allism. But they found that they could not sustain themselves 
in further free coinage of silver. 

I will in all fairness of discussion state that it has been inti- 
mated it was in part an act of invidious hostility to Germany that 
France met Germany’s demonetization of silver by her own, al- 
though I have never seen how that could well be believed or 
sustained. It was not because France wanted to cease bimetal- 
lism that she abandoned it. She did it because she could not 
help it. With Germany precipitating all her silver upon the 
market and the bonanza mines of the West opening up their 
large resources, France found that the Gresham law became her 
law and she had to yield. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that 
I agree with him that France did not desire to abandon the use 
of silver. France had a law which required her to pay to the 
depositor of silver within ten days francs; that is, if a man took 
his silver to the mint and deposited it he was entitled to go 
there ten days later and get silver money. France had such a 
great quantity of German silver coming in that Ernest Seyd 
says she could not have coined it in eighteen months; she could 
notcomply with herstatute, and therefore she closed her mints. 

Mr. HIGGINS. In other words, I understand when that con- 
dition of things arose in the world, which was a novel condition 
and had not existed before, the volume of bullion silver precipi- 
tated upon France broke her mints down, and she could not coin 
it, and therefore she felt compelled to abandon free coinage, and 
that is but an earnest of what we should expect if we, under éx- 
isting conditions, threw our mints open to the volume of unused 
silver of the world. 

But, Mr. President, we are living in a day of experiments and 
object lessons, and it can not be conceived that serious men, men 
who have the accrediting of the great authority given by their 
States as members of this body, a serious nation wanting to do 
what is right for its own interests, Populists, silver men, men 


respect the world over—Sir John Lubbock—who 
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from the West as well as men from the East, the South as well as 
the North, are noton economic issues seeking only for what is the 
best interest of all. It is not possible that they want to arrive at 

other than what is an honest conclusion and a sound one, 
po, | that they will not entirely ignore what is going on before 


their ore: 

My hed friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who so fitly 
represented this Government in the Brussels conference, will 
bear me out in what is shown by the official report of that body 
and its proceedings that the representatives of India said that 
they wanted the world to maintain bimetallism. Their repre- 
sentatives there so said inno uncertain voice, and they could say 
nothing elze. Representing 270,000,000 people of a race differ- 
ent from theirs, a subject race, and holding in their hands, as 
the Indian administrators did and do, a responsibility which 

‘oes with unchecked power vested in very few hands, and hold- 

a trust ofa magnitude and momentous character seldom, 
if ever, committed to individuals, with no parliament to consult, 
what could they do but stand for the largest continued use of sil- 
ver when that coin was the only coin used by 270,000,000 of the 
dark-skinned race? 

Mr. President, to take a step by which another standard was 
put upon their people, to impose the gold standard, to undertake 
a transition from silver to gold, even though it involved the use 
of silver coin and not gold coin, was a step, the responsible and 
momentous character of which can not be exaggerated. It was 
not because they wanted to do it; it was because the exigencies 
of the situation left them no option. They had to do it. 

I grant you that India under the silver standard alone enjo 
certain very great advantages; but, great as they were, the 
were overcome by the van The governor-general, 
Lord Lansdowne, s g on his official Te presen fe said in 
one of his letters to the English Government thatns government 
would be worthy of the name of agovernment which did not give 
to its people relief. 

Great as was the advantage of the silver standard to England 
in its manufactures, its commerce with the silver-using coun- 
tries, it was met on the other hand by the disturbance of ex- 
change with all the gold-using countries; it was met by the ne- 
cessity of paying its interest uponits public debt, for the develop- 
ment of its railroads, with but 18,000 miles of railway in that vast 
country, and its almost infinite possibilities waiting to be opened 
up by the further extension of railways, palsied because nobody 
would invest a pound or a rupee in railways when he did not 
know what he was going to get out of it; and so on all accounts 
England had to stop the coinage. 

r. President, with all Europe having abandoned the free 
coinage of silver, with India having abandoned its free coinage, 
in all sincerity I ask the champions of free coinage on this floor 
how ngon expect or hope that the United States can do it 
alone? India, the great reservoir and sink of silver, with the 
1 use she makes of it, can not sustain free coinage, what 

be the result if we should attempt free coinage by ourselves 
alone, and with India no longer to assist in bearing the burden? 

Again, it is contended—and that is the main issue—that free 
coinage by the United States would put silver to $1.29 an ounce 
on any reasonable ratio we might establish. I will ask how 
that can be expected in the face of the fact that free coinage by 
India did not put it there? 

Now, what are the conditions of the problem? As I said a 
moment ago, 270,000,000 of people, who immemorially have used 
silver in their transactions—in the main a poor people, a peas- 
antry ryots, as their agricultural laborers are called, working. 
it is said, for 10 cents a day, making their transactions, sm 
though they be, in silver coin, with a minimum use of checks, 
bank accommodations, and cređit money,and a larger use of sil- 
ver metal than can be possibly had by the people of the United 
States—if the free coinage of silver by a people so vast in num- 
bers, having been the reservoir and receptacle of silver ever 
since if not before the English Empire consolidated all the in- 
terests and governments in India, did not bring it to a parity, 
how can it be expected that we can do it alone? 

Mr. DOLPH. May I make a suggestion in that connection? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOLPH. India coined inseventeen years, including 1891, 
$590,562,659, or as much silver as we have now in circulation and 
in the vaults of the Treasury, I think, and the annual average 
was $34,150,744. In 1878 they coined $78,741,556. That is the 
extent of the coinage in India, which is more than we could hope 
to coin under free coinage. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Iam obliged to the Senator from Oregon for 
the actual figures which he contributes to this discussion. The 
pous to two facts. First, that India, under free coinage, wi 

r accumulated stocks of silver on hand, could absorb in free 
coinage no more annually than her needs demanded for increased 
use, and such actual demand and use for 270,000,000 silver-using 


people, under the conditions I have deseribed, could not absorb 
an amount which would keep silver at a parity with gold. That 
is the condition. 

Mr. DOLPH. Not even while the United States was purchas- 

and storing substantially all the product of our mines. 
. HIGGINS. I thank the Senator in. India was the 
great partner who was invoked by the silver men in the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], when we passed the 
Sherman act, said that with our use of silver we could easily 
take up the 20,000,000 “slack,” by buying up 4,500,000 ounces 
per month, and put silver to par, but wi the gigantic aid of - 
the United States of America purchasing 4,500,000 ounces of 
the American product, added to India’s use of silver, it all miser- 
ably and lamentably failed. In the presence of that experiment 
we are asked to pin our faith longer to these rainbow oA 

Now it is said, Mr. President—and I could but admire the 
eloquent and powerful way in which it was put yesterday by the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr.DANIEL]—that no 
8 of that kind could be made with this Republic with 
67,000,000 of people, spanned by railways to the Occident, and 
with all the vast resources of this country. But we can not use 
more than so much currency. It is impossible. The whole con- 
tention, as I understand it, of our friends who are in favor of the 
free coinage of silver, is that they want such a quantum of cur- 
rency as, to use the language of the distin, hed Senator from 
Nevada, will preserve the equities and will not cause time con- 
tracts to be paid in money of grenet value, claiming, at the 
same time, that they should not be paid in money of less value. 

We agree to that, but that puts a limitation on the amount of 
silver used even under free coinage, and when you pass that 
limitation, Mr. President, you reach inflation, and when you 
reach that limitation, unless you ace inflation, youstop. Then, 
if we undertake free coinage with all our resources and all our 
population, how can we effect it? 

t is the belief of those who oppose free coinage that the first 
effect of it, when enacted, would be to put gold to a premium, 
not bring silver to a parity, but drive out all the gold. It is con- 
tended on the other side that it will not expel gold from circu- 
lation, and my distinguished friend from Virginia yesterda 
labored to show that, with all our resources, that result woul 
not be accommplished. Take him at his word, and say that it 
would not for the time being, and at first that silver would go to 
a parity with gold for the time being. We would absorb neces- 
sarily but very little of it. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] has intro- 
duced an amendment here by which he proposes to augment the 
further purchase of silver after the repeal of the Sherman act, 
and increase our total coinage of silver to $800,000,000. Under 
free coinage that amount would be speedily reached when we 
had vomited upon us the silver hoards of the world, its unused 
stores of coin, of money, of plate, and of ornaments, together 
with the huge product which the enterprise and activity and 
capacity of American miners and manufacturers of mining ma- 
chinery would be able to develop, but you would come then to 
a time when the supply would exceed the demand, when, every- 
body being able to take his money to the mint and get a dollar’s 
worth of gold, it would inevitably result in gold then going to a 
premium. When it did go to a premium, the Gresham law 
would operate, and it would cease to be currency. Then you 
would have a contraction and a cataclysm, from the putting of 
all your gold out of circulation. About 8600, 000,000 at one fell 
stroke would disappear. That is a large vacuum to be filled, 
and I grant that in the first instance it mizht promote the value 
of silver largely while they were undertaking to fill that vacuum. 

I have heard it suggested in respect to this matter, that the 
only thing, in fact, that the 8 could do in such an emer- 
gency would be toauthorize a very large issue of Treasury notes 
or fiat money, to take the place of the gold which would disap- 


pear. 
y Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator a ques- 
on? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. ; 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator says that free coin- 
age would result in driving at once the whole of the $600,000,000 
of gold we have from this country. Will the Senator inform 
us exactly by what process that would ba done? What would 
we get in its place; would we get anything for it? 

Mr. HIGGINS. The Senator asks two questions. First, how 
that would be done, and, second, what we would get in place of 
it, as I understand? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. The Senator has before him the process in 
the experience of the country in the issue of legal-tender money 
during the war. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I want to know how the gold 
would go out, if it went out, not how it becomes appreciated. 
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Mr. HIGGINS. It will go out as it went out during the war. 
It went out then. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. How will it go out—by what 


Mr. HIGGINS. I will answer the Senator how it went out 
then. When the legal-tender act was passed the money issued 
under it could not be redeemed in gold, and gold went to a pre- 
mium. It became a commodity, and we were remitted to a cur- 
rency of legal-tender paper money; and we remained there until 
the wisdom and otism of this country, led by the en pos 
lican party and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], whose 
brows are wreathed thereby with an undying laurel, enabled 
this country to resume specie payments and go on in that march 
of prosperity which has only been destroyed by the advent of 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. After the demonetization of sil- 
ver in 1873, instead of gold coming to the country,it went from 
this country in very large amounts. 

Mr. HIGGINS. That was because we were ona paper basis. 
The demonetization of silver by the act of 1873 had no more effect 
upon the condition at that time than the precession of the equi- 
noxes, and it could not have, until we had brought back gold to 
the Treasury wherewith to redeem our broken and dishonored 
promises. 

Mr. DOLPH. Our friends keep talking about gold going out 
of the country. I have never alleged that gold would go out of 
the country, but the statement I made was that it would go out 
of circulation, and so far as its effect upon the currency of the 
country is concerned it is entirely immaterial whether it goes 
out of the country or is hoarded and goes out of circulation, as 
itdid during the war, when it became acommodity in the market. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to have it settled now whether 
gold is going out, if the Senator will allow me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ido. 

Mr. TELLER. If the two champions of the gold standard will 
now settle the question whether gold is to go into hiding or 
whether it is going to travel abroad, it will be a great ralief to 


us. 

Mr. DOLPH. I heard the Senator in his speech tal about 
the disappearance of gold from circulation. I do not think he 
said that gold would go out of the country altogether. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not. 

Mr. DOLPH. Nor have I ever asserted it; but it has been 
constantly put to us by the Senator from Colorado and by other 
Senators who agree with him, that we say that gold would go 
out of the country and something would come in its place, or that 
it would go out of circulation and cease to be a part of the cir- 
culating medium of the country, would be hoarded,and would 
ke „ subject to gambling in the money markets of 

e world. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I shall endeavor to satisfy the Senator from 
Colorado as I proceed on this question by saying that I agree 
entirely with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] that gold 
willgooutof circulation. Iwill not say it isimmaterial whether 
it gore out of the country or not, but that is the ultimate effect, 
and it becomes # corollary to igor, a eee 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. e ator said gold would go 
out of the country. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I did say so, but the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] called my attention to the inadvertence, 
and exp ed just what I did mean. 

PEFFER. I should like very much, and I have no doubt 
Senstors around me would, if we could have the clouds which 
are now obscuring our view in this matter removed. I under- 
stood the Senator from Delaware to say distinctly and positively 
not only once, but a number of times, that gold would leave the 
country under the operation of the Gresham law, provided we 
had a large coinage of silver money. The answer of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware to that question by the Senator from Oregon 
12 5 MITCHELL] was a reference to our monetary condition in 

861, or about that time, when paper money was first issued. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Delaware a question u that 
point; it is this, whether it is not true that the banks of the 
country had suspended specie payment about the latter b of 
December, 1861, sometime before there was any issue of legal- 
tender Treasury notes; and, second, how, if his doctrine be true, 
it happened that after the Bland-Allison act began to operate, 
when we were receiving $2,000,000 worth of silver dollars every 
month, gold continued to flow into this country for a number of 

ears until we had accumulated probably from $100,000,000 in 
869 or 1870 up to about $500,000,000 or 3600,000,000? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I thank the Senator from Kansas for deflect- 
ing me from the line of my argument to two matters of tran- 
scendent interest to this country and its people. He calls atten- 


tion to a fact, which is well 8 not be forgotten but re- 


membered, that under the coming ow of rebellion, and before 
the enactment of the legal-tender act, banks suspended specie 
porene I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that in the 

t of this catastrophe, beside which that of 1861—I mean 
financially—was but a gentle zephyr, not a dollar of paper has 
been dishonored, but has remained redeemable in coin; but the 
banks suspended because they were rotten, worthless State banks. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator from Delaware mean to say 
that the banks of the State of New York and the State of Mas- 
sachusetts and various other States were rotten banks? 

Mr. HIGGINS. They were part of a system, Mr. President. 
They had to go with totality; they were under no concen- 
trated regulation or government. 

On that branch of the subject, I will simply repeat what was 
said to me by a banker of Baltimore, who amassed a large for- 
tune in that legitimate occupation. He told meit did not pay to 
continue banking after the adoption of the national- act; - 
that the good times were while he sat in his office and levied 
toll on the difference of exchange between the paper of the 
South, which paid for its cotton, and New York; that it was that 
which made him rich. That, to my mind, is the explanation 
that we were not, in 1861, as we were when this hurricane struck 
us, as the great English poet said of Welli Four square 
to all the winds that blow,” with no dollar in the hand of the 
humblest American laborer that gave him a moment's concern. 

My friend from Kansas, who, by his question, it seems to me 
needs illumination—and I trust through him, with that honesty . 
and sincerity that I have ever awarded him that it will ranch 
that noble people whom he represents and get them out of the 
false light and antog mi which they have been wandering 
lately—asks why it is that after 1879 gold came in. It was be- 
cause, as I have said before, under Republican laws, supported 
and aided by patriotic Democrats, under the leadership of JOHN 
SHERMAN, we established, nay, we re#stablished the credit of 
the United States; we made all of our paper money as good as 
gold, and then to us, in payment of our grain, our b tuffs, 
our petroleum, our cotton, and for our securities going out to 
develop the superb civilization of the State of Kansas and the 
State of Colorado and all that Western 8 ing it 
with the vast resources of Europe and of the t, gold came 
here for our bills and our bonds. I trust the Senator from Kan- 
sas is entirely answered; and if he can not answer that fact, that 
he will carry that truth to his popia 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, lam notanswered. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware, in answer to a question of the Senator from 
Oregon, gave as a reason why gold left the country in the be- 
ginning of the war that we were issuing paper money. Then, I 
asked him how that could be true, if it were also true that the 
banks had suspended specie 5 before we had issued any 

e su 


Treasury notes? That was bstance of the question. 
0 M IGGINS. Isaid it camefrom another cause, from those 
anks. 


Mr. PEFFER. Precisely. Then the Senator’s answer to the 
Senator from Colorado was not correct. 

As to the second question, if it be true that silver coinage in 
large quantity will drive gold from the country, then I ask the 
Senator why upon that proposition ga came into this country 
in large quantitiesafter we began the enlarged coinage ofsilver 
under the operation of the Bland-Allison act? Those were the 
questions. Kansas can take care of itself. 

Mr. HIGGINS, I shall be glad to answer that question. We 
have to-day the e ol France, with six or seven hundred 
million dollars of gold and eight or nine hundred millions of 
silver. That amount of silver can be easily carried with her 
grèat store of gold. We have not only between four and five 
hundred million dollars of silver coin under the Bland-Allison 
act, but we have to-day whatever has been coined under the 
Sherman act. We can carry it; we can carry it without the fear 


of anybody if you limit it. hat produced this fright was that 
it was unlimited. I do not say that the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] is not feasible, that we 


can not carry that coinage up to 8800, 000, 000, and still keep it at 
a parity. It is another question to my mind whether you want 
to issue arbitrary fiat money in this way, not leaving it to natural 
production, but [mean to say there was great apprehension at 
the time the Bland-Allison act was passed that gold would in- 
stantly be sent toa premium. It turned out to be a mistake, ba- 
cause we began to increase our gold, and thereby the basis of 
redemption. : 

A bank, as a rule, carries 40 per cent of gold, and the Bank of 
England, I believe, 25 per cent of gold with which to redeem 
outstanding circulation. We can carry with a stock of gold on 
hand a large amount of silver undoubtedly. It is when you havs 
a stock of silver or paper money in proportion beyond the amount 
of gold and with credit ee e upon it that danger begins. 
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Mr. DOLPH. May I make a suggestion? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DOLPH. The coinage of silver under the Bland act was 
a very different thing from the free coinage of silver. Under 
that act the coinage was limited, the Government bought the 
bullion and put out the silver dollars with its promise of re- 
demption, and made the profit, according to the theories of some 
Senators, upon the purchase of the bullion. 

In the case of free coinage every person will go to the mint 
with silver bullion, and if there was a profit to be made out of 
it he would make the profit instead of the Government, and the 
amount would be unlimited; but, of course, a provision for the 
redemption of the standard silver dollar in gold would not be 
sufficient to maintain the parity between the silver dollar and 
the gold dollar. To say that free coinage is very different from 
the coinage of silver by the Government under the Bland act is 
a sufficient answer to the whole question. 

Mr. HIGGINS. In other words, if 1 understand the point 
made by the Senator from Oregon, it is the well-known one of 
the difference between free and unlimited coinage and limited 


coinage. 
Mr. DOLPH. By the Government. 
Mr. HIGGINS. By the Government—not free coinage as in 


the Indian transaction for private account. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HIGGINS. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALLEN. The coinage of silver both under the Bland- 
Allison act and the Sherman act was limited, as I understand it 
that is, it was not free and unlimited coinage? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand the surplus of an article always 
fixes the price of it commercially? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, is it not invariably true that if you have 
a limited coinage of a metal, the surplus of that metal which 
must be used as a commodity fixes the commodity value of the 
material even when coined? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Undoubtedly. The vice of the present law, 
I will say to the Senator from Nebraska, was the assumption of 
its friends that the purchase of the American product would 
take up the excess, and therefore put it to the price of $1.29 per 
ounce. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield to me for one other 
question? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. If there was unlimited coinage of silver, would 
sed the bullion value of the silver be equivalent to its coinage 
value? 

Mr. HIGGINS. That it would not is just the thing I am ar- 
guing, and I will have to remit the Senator for his answer to 
the entire subject of my speech. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true that throughout the history of 
this country every kind of money, paper, gold, and silver, which 
had unrestricted and full legal-tender power, always sustained 


a legal parity? 

Yr. HIGGINS. In answer to the Senator, I will say that gold 
went out of circulation before 1834, and after 1834 silver went out 
of circulation, so that silver and gold did not circulate equally 
at either of these periods. During the war the legal tenders 
did not have full debt-paying power. They were legal tenders 
for all private debts, but they were not legal tenders for public 
debts, 8 the Government, in that exigency, took the gold 
for its customs and its internal revenues in order to sustain itself 
in the struggle which was going on. - 

Mr. ALL If the Senator will permit me, I wish to make 
pne additional suggestion. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Very well. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thefirst issues of legal-tender notes were notes 
with full and unqualified legal-tender quality. Those notes 
always sustained a parity with gold and silver throughout the 
war. 

Mr, HIGGINS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. There was not adollar back of them in coin 
money. When the second and third issues took place they were 
a limited legal tender. ‘They were receivable for all debts, pub- 
lic and private, except duties on imports and interest on the 
public debt, and it was that money which depreciated and not 
the first issues. 

Mr. HIGGINS. TI understand so. It is because, in the first 
place, as the Senator will recognize, that the first two issues of 
which he speaks were limited in amount; and in the next place, 
they were receivable by the Government for customs and other 
Government dues. They therefore perform, so far as that was 
concerned, the same function as gold. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] calls my attention to 


the fact that they were not legal tenders for private debts, but 
I think that is immaterial. ə point is that they were associ- 
ated with the other provision requiring the customs to be paid 
in gold, so that the Government in that way was retaining and 
holding a store of gold,which thereby made the first two issues of 
legal-tender money receivable for public dues and excise duties 
and to that extent performing functions as good as gold. But 1 
call the attention of the Senator to the fact that if the Govern- 
ment had depended on that class of paper alone, and had not 
provided itself with gold in its su uent transactions by the 
requirement that customs must be paid in gold, the first two is- 
sues would have sunk to the same level with the rest. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to ask another question, if the Senator 


will permit me? 
Mr. HIGGINS. 3 
Mr. ALLEN. Was not the premium on gold due to the fact 


that the legal-tender quality of the later issue of the greenbacks 
was limited and that gold alone performed the function of pay- 
ing interest on the public debt and duties on imports? 

Mr. HIGGINS. ot at all, because these promises were good 
for nothing unless coin could be got for them, and the only way 
the coin could be provided was to get itfrom customs. If there 
had been no coin the paper would have gone as low as it ever went 
afterwards, 

Mr. TELLER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I will yield for this once. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to make a correction. I think the 
Senator makes a mistake. The Senator says after 1834 we had 
practically no silver in circulation in this country. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I meant silver dollars. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator should not forget that we coined 
hali-dollars, and that they were then full legal tenders. We 
coined for the nexteight years some silver half-dollars and other 
silver coin which was legal tender then with gold. 

Mr. HIGGINS, That was occasioned by the very great neces- 
sity there was for the use of half dollars, and it may have de- 
terred people from selling them and melting them to get their 
metal value. 

Mr. TELLER. The half dollars were legal tenders. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I understand. 

Mr. TELLER. And two half dollars constituted a dollar in 
weight and debt-paying power. 

Mr. HIGGINS. It will be for the wise men to explain why 
the half dollars did not follow the course of the dollars, 

Mr, DOLPH. During the period from 1834 

Mr. TELLER. From 1834 to 1871. ’ 

Mr. DOLPH. We had to increase the amount of bullion in 
the half dollars and the quarter dollars to keep them in this 
country. That is a fact. 

Mr. TELLER. Not after 1853. 

Mr. DOLPH. We had to do so before 1853. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I say, as the result of all this 
reasoning, that the free and unlimited coinage of silver by the 
United States alone is nothing else than pure and unadulterated 
silver monometallism, that it means gold going toa premium, 
going out of circulation, and going outof the country, t foreign 
countries need it sufficiently to take itabroad by the means with 
which we have now become familiar, or it will go out in the 
course of the balance of trade, be turned into a commodity, and 
will go out of circulation. 

Thus I am brought to the contention of the Senator from Col- 
orado the other day, that the friends of free coinage of silver are 
the only genuine, simon-pure, unadulterated bimetallists. 

It seems to me that they are silver monometallists, and that 
until bimetallism can be restored by the combined action of the 
nations of the world we have to elect between silver monomet- 
allism, the gold standard, or the limping standard, as the French 
call it, that we indulge in now. France is invoked by the friends 
of free coinage. There is a nation which uses silver. Of course 
she does, but did she not stop its coinage in 1874? Did she not 
precede us—will I say follow us as a matter of fact—but precede 
us in the actual application of it? 

Mr. TELLER. In 1879. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Her first act was in 1874. 

Mr. ALLISON, If it will not interrupt the Senator, I will 
state to him that the Treasury notes of which the Senators have 
been speaking were not a legal tender at all. 

Mr. HIGG NS. Ithank the Senator for that statement. I 
had not looked into that branch of it. I accepted the statement 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], my attention not 
having been called to it before. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the date of the act? 

Mr. ALLISON. July 17, 1861. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Of course, Mr. President, I am free from the 
need of argument, so far as the Senator from Colorado is con- 
cerned, by his frank admission the other day that if isolated free 
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coinage by the United States would lead to the disparity of the 
metals he would not vote for it. Asa friend to his section and 
to the miners he does not allow that he is regardless of the in- 
terests of the nation in its entirety, and he does not urge the 
Senate to the action to which he is urging it if he believed it 
would broaden the calamity which would come from silver mon- 
ometallism alone. 

Now, I call the attention of Senators who believe in free coin- 
age to the point that isolated free coinage would be of no benefit 
or value to the silver mines and miners and their interests. 

I have already alluded to the fact that with the purchase of 
the American product, 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, the 
mines are closed. If we were to have the free coinage of silver 
at the outset it would bring about an increase in the use of silver, 
and probably an advance in the price of silver; but unless it 
brought silver to a parity with gold we should not have estab- 
lished permanent free silver coinage; and if that did not take 
place, then the silver would be remitted to its bullion value ac- 
cording to the amount which would be used by the whole world, 
the United States included, and there is no assurance that that 
use would bring silver to a 1 With gold going out of 
circulation, as it probably would, the amount of silver required 
to fill the void thereby made would be large at first, but when 
that was supplied this country would, like India, go back tothe 
normal annual use, and with that the price of silver would be no 
greater than it is now. 

Mr. President, [ grant you that all this is experimental. -The 
contention I have made is in the line of actual experience and 
demonstrated facts. It seems to me that the silver miners, 
manufacturers, and the whole world are shut up for the solution 
of the silver problem to international bimetallism. The prob- 
lem is an international one. The metals were dislocated by the 
action of the various nations, The metals can be restored and 
the dislocation removed only by the action of all the nations; and 
just as the purchase of the American product under the Sher- 
man act is no advantage to the miner to-day, so in a short time 
our action in restoring free coinage would be of no advantage 
to the miners, but calamitous to them and all other interests as 
well, : 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the Senator's very frank statement of his position, and I should 
like to ask him, in connection with what he is saying, a cate- 
gorical question. Inasmuch as he thinks we must rely on inter- 
national action, after the unconditional re of the Sherman 
act, would the Senator then rest in regard to any further en- 
largement of the currency where we now are until we Lave an 
international arrangement? In other words, would he or would 
he not supplement this bill by further legislation? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Iwill say to the Senator that I propose to 
take that up alittle later in my remarks, and I do not propose 
to protract them much longer; but I think, as that is a matter 
which is open to wide consideration, I will say in answer to the 
remark of the Senator that I do not see that the silver miners 
will be benefited by the remedy proposed by the Senator from 
West Virginia. His proposition is to coin 3,090,000 ounces per 
month until our silver coinage shall reach $800,000,000. If the 
purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month will not put 
silver above 74 cents an ounce and 58 cents in thé dollar and the 
mines are closed, I do not see that it will open the mines or ad- 
vance the price of silver to purchase 3,000,000 ounces a month. 

Mr. President, I should be very slow to believe, I should accept 
with great reluctance the conclusion that international bimetal- 
lism is impossible. It is known on all hands that England blocks 
the way. France is ready to resume coinage if England will; 
Germany will resume coinage if England will; Russia has now 


India received under existing conditions in selling her grain to 
England and putting down the price of English grain. 

I may say here that in Germany the agrarian party, the largest 
section of the majority in the present Reichstag, is unanimous 
in favor of bimetallism and the free coinage of silver being re- 
sumed by Germany. 

In addition to that, we have the powerful support in England 
of what may be called the whole Manchester influence, repre- 
senting the trade of the cotton manufacturers and others between 
Manchester and India, thattrade being largely prejudiced by the 
difference of exchange with India, arising out of the low price 
of silver. We have, in addition to that, the simply enormous 
disturbance which has been created in India itself by the late 
action of the governmentin suspending the free coinage of silver 
on private account. 

It threatens to drive to China the very large and, indeed, vast 
present manufacture of cotton for use in Ch which under 
free coinage has been enjoyed by India, instead of by England. 
On the other hand, I saw, about the time the Indian transaction 
was projected, an earnest and urgent proot on the part of the 
British merchants of Shanghai and Hongkong, in the London 
Times, against the proposed action of the Indian government in 
suspending the coinage of silver on private account because of 
the disturbance it would create there. 

Mr. President, I am reminded by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts Mr. HOAR] that in the make-up of the final conflict in 
England, which is coming on this issue, when the present con- 
tention about home rule shall have either been swept out of the 
way or in some way remitted to the future, the entire influence 
of the Irish contingent in the British Parliament, aided by 
Archbishop Walsh, will be in favor of the resumption of silver 
coinage by England; but it is not this cursory statement of Eng- 
land's world-wide interests in this problem which alone is to be 
considered in estimating what is to be done by her ultimately; 
but you can go into the forum of opinion of her responsible 
statesmen. I 1 you that Mr. Gladstone, in the evening of a 
ripe old age, shows no interest in this question, and the opinion 
on the other side seems to be that itis a subject in which Sir 
William Harcourt, the leader of the Government in the House 
of Commons, takes no interest; but, upon the other hand, it has 
received the powerful support of some of the leading British 
statesmen in the Tory government. 

As long ago as two years come next December, Mr. Goschen, 
chancellor of the exchequer under the Salisbury government 
in a speech he made to the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
London upon the topic of the budget that he had just intro- 
duced, made bold to say that he was not only not a doctrinaire 
gold monometallist, but that he was a bimetallist. The only 
reason he would give why England should not indulge in bimet- 
allism was the harm he conceived would result, the injury of 
India, if they took that action. That was the responsible utter- 
ance of a responsible British statesman. In that same speech— 
it was after the Barings failure—he urged vpon the monetary 
councils of the city of London that they must increase their coin 
reserves, and that on that account he felt it was important that 
the bulk of silver should be added to that of gold. 

But we have had the recent interesting utterance on this ques- 
tion of Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Conservative opposition in 
the British House of Commons, on the 10th of last month, ata 
meeting of financial magnates called at the Mansion House by the 
lord mayor of London to consider this question as affected by 
the recent action of the Indian government. He said: 

We have boasted; we have claimed for ourselves that we lead the van of 
commerce because we are the t upholders of the single gold standard, 


and yet there4s not a man, I venture to say, in the city of London at this 


pares nota single man, who would not look with apprehension and with 


nothing but paper money; Austria has but one hundred and fifty | horror gtévery other nation following so good an example. It is right, ap- 

1711 > ; it is a dogma, it is orthodoxy to have a e gold standard; but 
Cees undved and sixty millions of gold; which she has pur- Eeydermany have a gold standard, let dia try and got S gold standard, let 
chased lately, and probably coined. ce is ready and eager | fe United States go in for a gold standard, and a tremor seizes every ona 
to resume the coinage of silver as well as gold, if the world a 77 8 atin ne ay nok ee werd to he wage 4 ithe wW 
agree. The entire Latin Union, Holland, and the low countré veins ohio 5 eee F — 


and doubtless Scandinavia and Spain would follow. 

Mr. GRAY. Spain is in the Latin Union. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Yes; Spain is in the Latin Union. 
upon England. 

We have had a direful picture drawn here of England as the 
autocrat of the world, the vampire drawing sustenance from this 
nation andfrom every nation, and devoting us all to destruction; 
but the position of England in this matter is one of acute interest. 
We all know that her representatives at the Brussels conference 
refused to coSperate in promoting free coinage and gave their 
ultimatum that they were explicitly and eonomineagold standard 
country, gold monometallic, and yet we know that there is in 
England itself on this subject a very great conflict of interest and 
a very great conflict of opinion. The agricultural interest of 


En is unanimous in its demand for the restoration of silver 
to tree coinage. It has felt, as we have felt, the advantage which 


ean touch the springs of enterprise in a nation. 

But the friends of silver say Mr. Balfour speaks only for him- 
self, not even for his party, to say nothing of the British Gov- 
ernment, and least of all for the financial influences of the city 
of London, which, if they do not make and unmake British gov- 
ernments, are yetall-potential in dictating its financial policies— 
the power, in short, which disturbs the rest of the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada, and variously and frequently described and 
denounced by him as the “gold trust” and the Jews.“ 

Well, on the ability of England to stand the strain in the com- 
ing Struggle for gold, what do the gold trust, what do the Jews 
say? 


ten to Mr. Alfred de Rothschild at the Brussels confer- 
ence, sent there to 5 England, the head of the greatest 
banking house of England and the world, the very expression of 
the gold trust, and a Jew of the Jews. 
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Oa o 72 of the report of the Brussels conference he is re- 
ported as having said: 

Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the world 
is estimated at some thousands of millions, and if this conference were to 


te and out of which a mone nic would ensue, 

effects of which it would be impossible to foretell. 

It is with no light heart that the bankers, the Jews, the gold 
trust itself, which disturbs the imagination of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. STEWART], approach the problem which will be 
presented to England when, on top of her own demonetization of 
silver by the Gladstone and Lansdowne governments in India, 
we add the repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman law. 
Then at last in this country there will have been an event, at 
last the issues will have been joined, the international struggle 
which has been going on at long range in a fitful and uncertain 
way will now give way for short swords and deadly conflict. 

i re have said that this is an international problem. Ithas been 
an international conflict. When, under taken facts and mis- 
taken reasoning, Lord Liverpool, in 1805, inaugurated the leg- 
islation under which Engiand resumed specie payments, he 
broke away and broke that empire away from the tion she 
hed theretofore always occupied. She has anjere since then 
all the benefits arising from the use of thesingle gold standard, 
without any of the losses. All bills drawn upon London were 
payable in sovereigns in the denominations of pounds, shillings 
and pence. Hence to-day a large part of the transactions of all 
Europe and of all the world go through the banking houses of 
London, and yet, up to 1873 the two metals were at a parity, 
but without Eng contributing to maintain that peu > 

France, as I have said, under Napoleon coined bo old and 
silver at 15+ to 1, and the rest of Europe was under the silver 
monometallic standard. India and the Orient weresilver mono- 
metallic; so were Mexicoand South America, and 1 
until 1834, was the United States, and thus these me were kept 
together, with England getting the benefit. When German 
broke the line this procession began, all Europe followed, an 
now at last India; and when this bill shall have passed, as I be- 
lieve it will and ought to do, the United States. 

Then it will be England,as Mr. Balfour well putit in his Man- 
sion House speech, not on the gold standard by herself alone and 
all the world else keeping up the parity of tho two metals, but 
with all the world on a gold standard. 

Now, Mr. President, in that struggle for gold, that issue of 
war which I think we are practically acce and ought to 
accept, I do not believe that we will come out the losers. I do 
not that we are lessable than England to get and keep our 
share of the gold, and I say, with all candor and honesty, mis- 
taken or not mistaken, to my friend from Colerado, I believe in 
the last resort that that is the only remedy for the interests of 
the silver miners. If it does not help them I can not see any 
help for them on the earth. 

i say I do not fear the issue. With a country geographically 
aunit, water bound almost on its four sides, spanned by A 
transcontinental railways, enjoying more railway mileage 
even Europe itself, with 67,000,000 people the choicest of the 
earth, free from the ter of war that hangs over Europe 
hourly, with the possibility that any scheme of revenue we may 

ject will result in a surplus rather than in a deficiency, what 
ht at contention have we to fear? With no publie debt left to 
speak of, having paid off almost all its vast volume in twenty 
years, what have we, I say, to fear? 

You say England has her investments. Yes, and behind her 
investments rest, and of necessity must rest, the commerce, the 
manufacturing, the trade, and the business out of which invest- 
ments grow. If on this experiment it should turn out that there 
is not gold h to go around; if your picture is right of the 
paralysis that will be caused to the world by the deadly blow 
that is aimed at the vitals of every industry in every country, 
whoever else may, England can not escape the deadly thrust. 
Her wise men see it. Balfour sees it; Rothschild admitsit, and 
I say that reluctant as we haye been to accept that contest, 
freely as we have taken device after device to escape it, it is to 
ed 3 and childishness to ignore the facts that stare us 


When England took the action she did in India it was respon- 
sible action, not irresponsible. The issue is joined at last. I 
believe that the United States is equal to the struggle. I was 
told by a friend of mine some years ngo who was visiting out of 
curiosity the Bank of England in London, and expressed his 
wonder at the vast manifestation of wealth before him in its 
coined hoards, that the governor who was conducting him 
through it said. Ob, yourcountry is the richest on the globe.” 
It is. It is the st. It is the least handicapped. Itstrikes 


a greater blow; it has more vast resources; it feeds England; it 
feeds Europe. We are the great surplus- producing country of 


food products, of cotton, and of all the other 

in profusion; and do you say that we, with wise 
ageous administration, can not arm our Treasury with the 
means to hold our share in the scramble for gold and to main- 
tain for on poopie an adequate currency? 

Mr. P ent, I would not re the issue. I would accept 
it without fear, I would meet it boldly and confidently; and I 
believe that on that course we will re#stablish the prosperity 
of the Republic and bring silver back to $1.29 an ounce. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to ask the Senator what about the 
$500,000,000 per annum we have to pay. Does not that make a 
little difference to the other side? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I say so far as that goes the English investor 
is quite as much interested in the prosperity and welfare of the 
commerce out of which that $500,000,000 grows as he is out of 
the investment itself. 

I think that that is our natural course and that that is our 
remedy. My friend from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] asked me a few 
moments ago whether if we re the act of 1890, I would pro- 
pose to supply anything in its piace Iam very doubtful on a 
question upon which I think nobody can speak with confidence, 
as to whe the cause of our panic is not that we have too 
much money. Itis the opinion of a great many acute and saga- 
cious men that we have been going on what is practically a 
career of inflation that had but ono end, and that fanciful 
schemes have been unloaded on the market on unwitting invest- 
ors anà the public; that towns East, West, North, and South 
have been boomed and then the booms have collapsed, and that 
because Hoogs too easily to be gotat. No one can tell; but 
I should say that what the country wants to supply to its cur- 
rency is elasticity and automatic action; to stop any further 
issue of fiat Government money, and allow the currency to en- 
large or contract according to the necessities and wants of the 
publie through an enlargement of the national-bank act. 

I conceive that one of the great misfortunes to this country 
was the prejudice t national banks in consequence of the 
conflict made upon the United States Bank by Andrew Jackson. 
I conceive that we owe an enormous debt of gratitude to the 
present national banking system.» I shall never forget a con- 
versation I had in February, 1803, just after the national bank- 

act had been enacted, with Gen. Whitney, of Massachusetts, 
the father of the Secre of the Navy in the first Administra- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland. That law had just been enacted, and he 
said to me, This act will go further to put down the rebellion 
than any other measure of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration.” It 
did that great service, and it has stood us instead ever since. 

I should say that an extension of the national banking act 
ought to be had by the provision of law, that in addition to the 
United States bonds, State and municipal bonds should be made 
a basis for the issue of currency by them, and in that way sufficient 
elasticity would be allowed and the country would be in a con- 
dition to enter into an international struggle of which I have 
already spoken; that would be the method through which I 
would trust to bring back international bimetallism and restore 
the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. President, I have but a word or two more to say. I wish 
to say, in the first instance, that an A S has gone out—I 
will not say that it has been sought to be sent out—that in the 
repeal of purchase act half the money metal of the world is 
struck down. It is not. The silver that is coined to-day re- 
mains coined unless it should be melted up for the arts. All 
the British silver remains coined—all the silver of the Latin 
Union, all that is used by Europe and the Orient, all that is used 
by us; and to creats any such impression as that, whether in- 
tended or not, is no better than demagogy, and the country ought 
not to misunderstand it. 

Idid not understand the other day what the senior Senator 
from Colorado meant by denominating all the silver dollars as 
subsidiary. I always understood that a subsidiary coin meant 
coin less than one dollar to make smali change, and that the 
larger silver coin, the dollar, did not become subsidiary because 
it became, so tospeak, a representative money, having a value 
because of its having to be redeemed in gold. It does not make 
the friends of free coinage bimetallists because they would coin 
silver freely, which would bring about silver monometallism; nor 
are thoss op to free coinage not bimetallists when by tak- 

this decisive act we will follow the only remedy that is o 
to us and endeavor to compel, if wedo not succeed in compe š 
England aoe Europe to realize that there is not gold enough 
go aroun 

If there is not, England will find it out; Europe will find it 
out, and we will find it out; but we will all find it out together, 
and we will take our remedy by common action to correct it. If, 
on the other hand, it should be the result of such an experi- 
ment that there is gold eno ak ie around, with the stores 
that are now produced annually, with the extent to which credit 


that we have 
ws and cour- 
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takes the of cash, with the employment of credit money 
the nations in all their ; if itshould be ed defi- 
tely that we do not need silver; that it does not about 
a lower grade of prices; that it does not augment the burden of 
debt; that it does not have the benumbing and deadly influences, 
as Mr. Balfour pua it, that would flow from beth such canses, 
but that all that is only a figment of the on that would 
be discovered in this last experiment, then the world will have 
grown out of another delusion, even though it be to the misfor- 
tune of silver and the owners of silver mines. 

I trust that such will not be the result. Ido not believe it 
will be the result. No representative of a mountain State ever 
can exceed my interest in the welfare of this people. ButIdo 
not forget that the distinguished Senator from Colorado, with 
all the seriousness which attaches to him and to his tion 
here, claims constantly that his advocacy of the free co of 
silver he would abandon if it was not for the benefit of the coun- 
try, and that he would not sacrifice the general interest for that 
of his own poopie alone. 

Mr. President, we have been told that the people demand the 
free coinage of silver; that it is an outrage upon them toabandon 

it or not to resume it; that they believe in it. Inall conscience, 
I would ask on what evidence is this claim made. 

I understand that the House of Representatives is the popular 
branch of this Government, and every time that this question 
has been brought before the popular branch it has voted against 
free coinage. if free coinage has any stronghold it is not where 
the people elect directly, but indirectly, and in the Senate where 
the silver-producing States have under the accident of circum- 
stances a very large influence in proportion to their po ion. 
I do not see where or how, by the ordinary standards, they have 
any right to claim that they, above anybody else, represent the 
people. I do not understand why any Senator on this floor claims 
that he represents the people because he is for free coinage above 
those of us who are o to it. 

I know that in this respect I re nt the great majority and 
almost the unanimity of my people. But we have been treated 
to a patriotic union of the West and South. It is proposed that 
party lines be broken, old convictions abandoned. e great in- 
terests that the people of this country have in the issues of pro- 
tectionandall the other questions which divideparties,itisthreat- 
ened, shall be thrown to the wind, and the West which is for the 
people and the South that will not sell its honor are to unite in 

$ ene into power a new Administration for the free coinage 
yer. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to suggest to him in 
connection with what he has just said that in a place which I 
will not name, where an expression of opinion two weeks on 
this subject was made by those representing the entire Ameri- 
can people, the section of this country west of the Allegheny 
Mountains voted by 41 majority in favor of the repeal of the act 
of 18907 

Mr. HIGGINS. Those facts are very interesting. 

Mr. President, the important consideration as to this subject 
is who is right and which one is the heritie. If the opinion of 
those in favor of isolated free coinage of America is a funda- 
mental error and mistake, no amount of experimental legisla- 
tion and no amount of invocation of popular support will ever 
make it sound; and in this hearing there is no one who doubis 
the sound sense and the absolute patriotism at the bottom of the 
American people. They only want toknow what the right thing 
is, and it will not make it right for our friends from silver 
States or the South to stand up here and advocate, if it be one, 
an unmitigated heresy. which will not stand the test of time or 
the forum of unlimited discussion. Whatever is right ought to 
be maintained and advocated though the heavens f: 

I have listened with comparative indifference and almost im- 
patience to what has seemed to me in one sense, not in another, 
a trivial discussion as to the meaning of the party platforms. I 
hare the largest consideration for those who thought that the 
pint form of the one party or the other committed that party to 

ree coinage, and that the people were deceived by this action 

of Democrats and Poyon erns alike in going against such a 
measure as that; but I say in all candor to my friends from 
the South as well as the West, it seems to me that the mistake 
on your part has been that you have not undertaken to educate 
your people in what is right. 

You have followed instead of leading: you have listened in- 
stead of teaching; and when at last your party comes into un- 
questioned and unchecked power in all the branches of this Gov- 
ernment for the first time since it was turned out on its great 
failure of thirty years ago, you find that responsibility palsies 
the hand that you had raised, and that trusted with the 
responsibilities of government, are compelled to come around 
for what is the trus doctrine and the true interest of the country. 


I say as much to my friends from the silver States. Of course, 


if my confidence is well placed, that only through international 
bimetallism can silver be made $1.29 an ounce, then the position 
of their present representatives is indefensible, and only con- 
tributes to the disaster of their constituents. Of course, they 
are perfectly earnest and sincere that I am mistaken and they 
are right. The event will determine. 

But if that issue is to come, Mr. President, I have no doubt of 
the result. You have already seen what has been done in another 
body. You see what is going to be done in this body. If I may 
be permitted to state the line of the armies as they stand to-day, 
beginning with Iowa and Minnesota and the States in- 
clusive of them north of the Missouri and the Ohio and the Po- 
tomac east to the Atlantic Ocean, you have a solid wall in favor 
of repeal and opposed to isolated free coinage by the United 
States; and when that great contention is carried before the 
tora of the people, there is nothing to show that it would be 
changed. 

I know that the farmers of the South have been left to Popu- 
listic teachers, and I think to mistaken Democratic leaders who, 
for whatever cause, whether a want of courage or for whatever 
reason, have not undertaken to avow the Democracy of Jackson 
and of Benton and to uphold the cause of sound-money meas- 
ures, But nature abhors a vacuum. If the Democratic party 
should not furnish the leaders from the South I beg my friends 
from the mountain States, that they may not be surprised, to 
bear in mind that to-day the Republican party of the upper South 
stands united for repeal and against free coinage. 

Tt gives forth no uncertain sound, and, suppressed as its vote 
is, denied representation as it is, it is a worthy successor of that 
great Whig to whose position the Republican 2 18 
slowly if not rapidly tending. But they will not be left alone. 
In these States, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, miners, men interested in t: rtation, 
banking, finance, all the great interests that constitute the vital 
energies of the people, are on the side of repeal and opposed to 
free coinage of silver. Do not think that the farmers will stay 
deluded, if deluded they already are. 

If that issue be joined, if that be the coming fight, whatever 
may be the course of the States west of lowa and Minnesota, I 
have the largest confidence, I may say I have no doubt, as to 
what will be the attitude of the responsible and substantial 
people and majorities of the States of the Upper South. I have 
not mentioned this because I wan t to bring ee into the - 
ing debate. The exigencies in which the country finds itself 
rightly demand that 5 be left aside; but this thing 
has been thrust upon us, and with no unkindness to the gentle- 
men who have thought that way, I have ventured to express my 
opinion as to what will be its result. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FAULKNER. I understand the Senator from Iowa has 
been recognized on the pending bill and now has the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to make a few observations respect- 
ing some phases of the question now before the Senate. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I suppose the Senator does not care about 
going on this evening? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will be at the pleasure of the Senate in that 
re Ol course, I am not anxious to go on now. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If the Senator from Iowa will yield, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 

Mr. TELLER. Task the Senator from West Virginia to with- 
draw the motion until I may have an order made to print. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Isubmit a statement from the Director of the 
Mint on the production of gold and silver of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico. I 
ask that the statement be printed as a document. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. VILAS in the chair.) 
Unless there be objection, the order will be made. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With the understanding that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] will have the floor when 
the pending bill is again taken up, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to: and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes t 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate ron epg until to-morrow, 

ock m. 


September 16, 1893, at 12 00 
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NOMINATION. ; 

Executive nomination received, by the Senate September 15, 1893. 

CONSUL. 

Dr. Charles S. Hazeltine, of Michigan, to be consul of the 
United States at Milan, Italy, vice William J. Maynard, resigned, 
Mr. Maynard was appointed during the recess of the Senate, and 
was nominated August 17, 1893. Said nomination is hereby 
withdrawn. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 13, 1893. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Eugene W. Watson to be a commander. 
Lieut. R. M. G. Brown to be a lieutenant-commander. 

Lieut. George W. Denfeld, junior grade, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign James C. Drake to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Robert T. Cook, of Arkansas, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the district of Arkansas. 

Frank P. Bond, of Tennessee, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the fifth district of Tennessee. 

John T. Essary, of Tennessee, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the second district of Tennessee. 

Rudolphus O. Randall, of Alabama, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Alabama. 

Paul B. Trammell, of Georgia, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Georgia. 

James Butcher, of New Jersey, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the first district of New Jersey. 

George W. Hull, of Ohio, to be collector of internal reyenue 
for the tenth district of Ohio. 


POSTMASTERS. 


John N. Benson, to be treed at Frostburg, in the county 
of Allegany and State of Maryland. 

Catherine J. Piatt, to be postmaster at Watsontown, in the 
county of Northumberland and State of Pennsylvania. 

Dimmick Edinger, to be postmaster at Stroudsburg, in the 
connty of Monroeand State of Pennsylvania. 

Jeremiah W.Coveney,to be postmaster at Boston, in the county 
of Suffolk and State of Massachusetts. 

Ellis Williams, to be postmaster at Granville, in the county of 
Washington and State of New York. 

John L. Nock, to be postmaster at Snow Hill, in the county of 
Worcester and State of Maryland. 

Andrew T. Sullivan, to be postmaster at Brooklyn, in the 
county of Kings and State of New York. 

Henry B. Graves, to be postmaster at Geneva, in the county of 
Ontario and State of New York. 

Charles W. Dayton, to be postmaster at New York, in the 
county of New York and State of New York. 

Robert E. Connolly, to be postmaster at Phelps, in the county 
of Ontario and State of New York. 

Emory E. Harwood, to be postmaster at Spencer, in the county 
of Worcester and State of sachusetts, 

John W. Ellam, to be postmaster at Southbridge, in the county 
of Worcester and State of Massachusetts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FRIDAY, September 15, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY, D. D. 

The journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention 
toanerror. On page 1454 of the daily RECORD it appears that 
Mr. KEIFER asked unanimous consent, and then moved that my 
colleague [Mr. Joy] be excused. Those motions were_made by 
me, and I desire the correction made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the correction 
has already been made. [See page 1492]. 

Mr. REED. With regard to the Journal, I want to make an 
inquiry. I do not know whether it willlead to an amendment of 
the Journal or not, and possibly I am mistaken. At the time 
when the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] presented his 
resolution yesterday, I asked the Chair whether the names all 
been called, and the Chair was evidently informed by the clerks 
that the names had all been called. My own impression at the 
time was that the names had only been called so far as Mr. 


SIBLEY’s name, and the rest had not been called. The RECORD, 
so far as it gives any testimony on the subject, seems to bear out 
that idea, and I find it reénforced by the recollection of some 
other gentlemen. I would like to inquire whether that is not 
the fact, and whether the statement that the names had all been 


called was not a mistake? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know of his own knowl- 


edge. 

Mr. REED. The Chair undoubtedly has to be informed by 
the Clerk. I feel quite confident that there has been an error. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk stated that the calling of the roll 
was completed. 

Mr. REED. If the Chair will look at the RECORD he will see 
that the last motion that was made prior to the motion with re- 
gard to Mr. Joy, which was made out of turn, would indicate 
that the name of the 1 from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] 
was the last one called. I have a very strong impression that such 
was the fact, and several gentlemen about me have the same im- 
pression that Ihave, and as strongly. The Chair announced that 
221 had voted, and that a quorum was therefore present. Ithought 
at the time that the Chair was acting upon that suggestion, and 
was therefore discontinuing the call of the roll. 

The SPEAKER. All the Chair can say to the gentleman 
from Maine Me: REED] is that the attention of the Chair was 
not personally attracted to that, and he made the inquiry of the 
clerks to know if they had completed the calling of the name 
They stated that they had, and that is all the information tha 
the Chair has aboutit. The Clerk states that there was no ex- 
cuse presented after the name of Mr. SIBLEY, and that is the 
reason why it appears in the RECORD as it does, that no motion 
was made after that to excuse any gentleman, except that when 
the Clerk got through, then there were some hy ee requests, 
coming in out of their order. The motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri ee BARTHOLDT] was notin order. It was after 
the regular call, and, as the Chair understood, at the end of the 
eall, the gentleman from Missouri moved to excuse his colleague 
[Mr. Joy]. 

Mr. REED. Iwas watching the call somewhat, and I am 
quite sure that there was an effort in that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 
desire to make Fy suger en: 

Mr. REED. I have no papal, bp to make in the presence 
of a disputed fact. I simply call the attention of the Chair to it; 
but if there is no method of determining it, I do not want to 
make any difficulty about it, except that I want to take sufficient 
notice of it so that it may not happen again, if lam right in my 
conjecture, or rather right in my recollection. 

The SPEAKER. Perhaps the Chair was somewhat in fault 
for not observing personally. 

Mr. REED, Not at all. The Speaker was not in the slight- 
est degree at fault, because he is obliged, in the multifarious- 
ness of his occupations, to take information from the Clerk's 
desk, or from an proper official source. 

Mr. BURROWS. It will be remembered, Mr. Speaker, when 
Linquired in regard to the matter, the Chair replied that the 
Chair was informed that the call had been completed. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, yes; the Chair inquired of the clerks, 
and they said so. The Chair announced that the call had been 
completed. That was the information the Chair received from 
the Clerk’s desk, and they still seem to think it was correct. 
The Chair will try hereafter to pay attention himself to that 
particular point. 

Mr.CURTIS of Kansas. I am recorded on the call of the House 
yesterday as having failed to answer to my name. T was here all 
the time, and answered to my name every time it was called. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Iam reported on the call of the House as 
not answering to my name. I was present in my seat, and an- 
swered to my name. 

The SPEAKER. On what page? 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Page 1452 of the daily RECORD. [See 


e 1491. 
Prhe SPEAKER. The correction will be made in accordance 
with the gentleman’s statement. The gentleman will be re- 
corded as present. 

Mr. DENSON. Thedaily RECORD reports me as absent on the 
call of the House. My name appears as one of those not present. 
I will state to the Chair that I was present, and the Chair will 
recollect that I called attention to it at the time. I desire the 
correction made, and that my name may appear as answering to 
the roll call. [See e 1491.] 

The SPEAKER. e correction will be made. 


Mr. BRAWLEY. I wish to make a similar correction. I 
was present, and answered to my name on the second calling of 


e roll. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recorded as present on 
the call of the House. 
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Mr. BRAWLEY. On pegs 1451 of the daily RECORD I am 
recorded as not voting. I wish to be recorded as voting “nay.” 

Mr. REED. [refrain from calling attention to the obvious in- 
correctness of our unfortunate “ present system. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina will 
please state the correction he wishes. 8 

Mr. BRAWLEY. Iam recorded as not voting on page 1451 of 
the daily RECORD. I did not vote on the first call, but answered 
to my name on the second. : 

The SPEAKER. How does the gentleman desire to be re- 
corded? 

Mr. BRAWLEY. In the negative. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made in accordance 
with the statement of the gentleman. [See page 1490.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a correc- 
tion. On page 1455 of the daily RECORD I am recorded as not 
voting. Idid vote, and voted in the negative. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. [See page 1493.] 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am recorded as not having been present on 
the call of the House on yesterday. I gave my name a minute 
after to the Clerk, who eed to record it under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. On the call of the House? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman will be so entered. [See page 
1491. 

Ma McCALL. Mr. Speaker, on page 1452 of the daily RECORD 
Iam recorded as not having responded on the call of the House. 
I was present and answered when my name was called. 

The SPEAKER. The ag Pages is not recorded as voting? 

Mr. MCCALL. I refer to Me call of the House, second col- 
umn, on e 1452 of the daily RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recorded as not present. 

Mr. McCALL. Yes; I was present and answered to the call. 

TheSPEAKER. Thecorrection will be made. [See page 1491.] 

Mr. REED. May I inquire of the Chair how many errors 
have been found? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not summed them up. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me, as far as I have given attention 
to the matter, that there are some seven or eight corrections. 
I merely call attention to this so that the House may take notice 
of it as an instance of the imperfection of all human machinery. 
[Laughter.] 

The Journal, as corrected, was then approved. 

Mr. BOATNER was recognized. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Louisiana will yield for a moment I desire to make a statement. 

Mr. BOATNER. voty well. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I was not present on yesterday be- 
cause of the fact that I was sick in bed and unable to be here. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I wish to make the same statement, Mr. 
Speaker. I was sick in bed yesterday and Unable to get here or 
to make an excuse. 

Mr. BOATNER. Iyield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who wishes to make a request. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask that m 
colleague, Mr. Hicks, be excu for the balance of this wee 
on account of sickness. I have a dispatch from him stating that 
he is at home, but too ill to get here. 

There being no objection, Mr. HICKS was excused. 

RECOMMITTAL OF A BILL. 
Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Louisiana 
ields to me for a moment to make a request with reference to an 
ormal matter. 

As a member of the Committee on the District of Columbia, I 
ask to have recommitted to the committee a bill reported on 
Wednesday last giving two additional clerks to the department 


of bealth for the District of Columbia. I do this because since | 


the time when the bill was presented to the House, although I 
was present and agreed to it, certain information has come into 


my ssion which I think the committee should have before | 
final adti 


tion. I have made this statement to the chairman of the 

committee, who said on such a statement he could not object. I 
ask, therefore, that the bill be recommitted to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection that order will 
be made. j 

There was no objection. 

SARAH M’LEAN. 

Mr. STORER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Louisiana 

has kindly given way to me for a moment. 


I ask unanimous consent that a bill I introduced on the 9th of | 


September, number 1546, for the relief of Sarah McLean, and 


which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, be re- | for reports 


ferred to the Committee on Claims. 
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The SPEAKER. The correction could be made through the 


box, but in the absence of objection that order will be made. 
There was no objection. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 
Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr, Speaker, the Washington Post,a pepee 
published in this city, in its issue of to-day, makes certain allu- 
sions to the action of the House on yesterday, a part of which I 
will ask to have read at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The combined efort of the Republicans and the Administration Demo- 
crats, as they call themselves, was successful. The mce of only 110 
members was shown by the record, and a call of the House was at once or- 
dered. As excuses began to be made for absentees, thecoterie of Democrats 
voting with Republicans was made conspicuousas its members stood up on 
their side of the House. At one time Messrs. TRACEY and WARNER, of New 
York, LYNCH of Wisconsin, CLARKE of Alabama, BoaTNEROof Louisiana, Mo- 
ALEER of Pennsylvania, and many others were allied with the Republicans, 
Dr. EVERETT, with n sometimes voted with the Dem- 
ocrats and sometimes with the Republicans. Once, when the Republicans 
made a good point, Mr. TRACEY heartily applauded, 


Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, if this paragraph were onl 
to be read and considered by gentlemen of the House, I should 
not feel it necessary to say anything about it. But as it may go 
out to the country, I think it proper to say that so far as I am 
concerned the statement is without any foundation whatever, 
and I am at a loss to understand how such a mistake could have 
been made. I was detained yesterday morning in the room of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, assisting in the consideration 
of a bill similar to the one which was subsequently brought into 
Dr House. I was, therefore, not present to vote on the firstroll 


As I stated yesterday, had I been present I should have voted 
with the Democrats, So far as I am concerned, I not only have 
not been allied with the Republicans” on this question, but I 
have distinctly advocated the early consideration and passage 
of a bill to repeal the provisions of the Revised Statutes relating 
to Federal elections, covered by the bill of which the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] has charge. I wish to repeat 
distinctly and emphatically that so far as I am concerned the 
statement made in the paragraph just read is a mistake and that 
I heartily indorse the proposition to repeal the Federal election 
laws at as early a date as is practicable. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps it ought to be stated that the Adminis- 
tration has not relied upon the | pee from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER], so that he is entitled to a certificate of good charac- 
ter. Cys 
Mr. BOATNER. I feel very much obliged to the gentleman 
from Maine for giving the country that information. I sup 
that what he says, if true, is attributable to the fact that his own 
support is so sufficient to meet the emergency that the Adminis- 
tration did not find it necessary to look any further. 


STORAGE OF DOCUMENTS OF THE TENTH CENSUS. 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to inform the 
House, at the earliest . what sums have been paid or are due, 
either directly or indirectly, for the storage and care of the documents of 
the Tenth Census. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of this resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? 

Mr. TUCKER. I object. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I ask for the reference of 
the resolution. ; > 

The SPEAKER. It will be referred. `; 
5 The resolution was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. MORSE, for one week, on account of sickneés. 

To Mr. SIPE, for ten days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. LISLE, for ten days, on account of sickness. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House papers in the case 
of William H. Smith. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the standing committees 


Mr. BURROWS. I call for the regular order. 
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The SPEAKER. This is the regular order. 

Mr. BURROWS. What has become of my motion to dispense 
with the call of committees? 

The SPEAKER. That applied only to the day; and it dropped 
with the adjournment. It is the duty of the Chair to call the 
committees every day 

Mr. BURROWS. That is true. 

The SPEAKER. And even if there were unfinished business 
pending, it could not come up until after the call of committees. 
Mr. BURROWS. I ang be in error about this question 

The SPEAKER. The Chair willhear the gentleman. 

Mr. BURROWS. Of course all proceedings under the call are 
3 with by an adjournment. But when we adjourned yes- 
terday there was pending before the House a proposition to dis- 

with the o 
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it would only be in order when unfinished business was in order, 
and such business is only in order after the call of committees for 


reports. 

Mr. BURROWS. As I said in the begi , I had grave 
doubt about the matter myself; but it is such an important mat- 
ter I 1 * it would be well to have the opinion of the Chair 
upon it. Inow move to dispense with the call of committees 
for reports, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. : 

Mr. BURROWS. Division. 

Mr. TUCKER. Idemand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 0, nays 145, 


mse of committees for reports; and upon that mo- | not voting 208; as follows: 
i the yeasand nays had been ordered. The pone uestion, I YEAS—0. 
rehend, 5 upon that e to der, with the o: com- NAYS—145. 
ttees, on which the yeas and nays haye been ordered. ereg-| Abbott Comte! Hooker, Mis Pena z 
ular order, therefore, is, I insist, the call of the roll. I call the | Alexander, Gon 80 ont amore tte . 5 
8 of the Chair to page 557 of the last edition of the Manual mie 25 . — Fla. punts, . — 
and Digest: Bailey, Cooper, Tex. Kyle, ` Richards, Ohio 
Where the yeas and nays are ordered and taken on a oposition | Baker, Kans. Covert, Lane, chardson, Mich. 
and no quorum appears, the order of the House for the yeas and nays re- | Baldwin, Cox, Latimer, Richardson, Tenn. 
in force until reconsidered and should the House adjourn without | Barnes, Crain, Lawson, bins, 
disposing of such pending question, it would come up after the reading of the g Crawford, Robertson, La. 
Journal on the following day. But if the proposition on which the yeas | Bell, Colo. Cummings, Livingston, Russell, Ga. 
and nays were ordered was being considered on à day assigned a committee | Bell, T Davey, Maddox, Sayers, 
8 Beltzhoover, Davis, Mallory, Schermerhorn, 
(as; for instance, the Committee on the District of Columbia), it would 
over as unfinished business, and be first in order when such committee ao 88 De Armond, Marsh, Simpson; 
REDE Black, III. Dinsmore, Martin, S 
I call attention to the first partof this statement in the Digest. | Boatner, 8 = Ky. 8 
Here is a case where a e was pending and the yeasand | Bower, N. C Deere sip tenis Seon ity. 
nays had been ordered upon it; the House adjourned because Edman McEttrick, S 
there was no quorum; and the order for the yeas and nays stands; | Brawley, 1 — — — —— ‘Talbert, A 
so that under the rule and the practice that is the first business —— i pea Nein mamas 
in order unless the vote ordering the yeas and nays is reconsidered. | Bretz, Bxdman, McRae, Tate, 
It is the pending proposition, upon which the yeas and nays: Er EA ee Meredith Se inl Ind. 
are ordered, and comes up after the reading of the Journal as Bunn” Fithian, sarin —.— 
the unfinished business and the business in regular order. Burnes, Geary, Mutchler, Turpin, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has no doubt at all about this | Bynum, = A aoe Was n, 
question, and does not think the gentleman from Michigan him- | Gadus. Cal “i 8 Nell. ——— 
self will, on reflection, have any doubt abort it. The motion Caruth, 3 Outhwaite, Williams, III. 
made on yesterday related simply to the business of that day. 8 pon Mo. Page, 1 us 
The rules provide that after the reading of the Journal and the | Cine?" ayes, . —. on, a. 
clearing of the Speaker's table each day, the Speaker shall call | Clark, Mo, Henderson, N. C. Pearson, 
the standing and select committees for reports. The gentleman | Clarke, Ala, Hines, Penne, — 5 
on yesterday moved to dispense with the call of committees for Cockren, olman, ndileton; Tex. 
reports for that day; and with the adjournment that day his mo- NOT VOTING—208. 
tion fell precisely as it would have fallen had his motion been for | Adams, Durborow, Jones, Reed, 
arecess and the yeas and nayshad been ordered thereonand the | Aitken, i e ee oe 
House had adjourned. That motion would have fallen, just as Aldrieh. Fielder, Kiefer, Robinson, Pa. 
all p gsundera call of the House fall, by an adjournment. | Apsley tch, Kribbs, Rusk, 
Whilst it is true that a certain class of business on which the 3 3 Lacey Russell, Conn, 
eas and nays are ordered, may come over as unfinished business, T; Funk. i Scranton, 
This is not true as to thes tana a fhe on 1 Bankhead, Funston, pel eg Sete, 
The previous question, when ordered, might bring a question | Bartholdt, . 5 ’ 
over from day to day, but the ordering of the yeas and nays on | Bartlett, Sus Lisle” 5 
the previous question would not bring it over from day to day. | Bingham, Gillet, N. Y. Lockwood, Sibley, ‘ 
But, even if the view of the guneman from Michigan were = —— anett, Maus: 8 z lokaa, 
right, and this was unfinished business, unfinished business | Bland, cous 5 x "i Somara 
would not be reached, in the order of business, until after the | Bouteille, Graham, Lynch, Sperry, 
Chair had again to-day called committees for reports, and called | Bowers, Cal Grouse Maguire Stephenson 
them for the second morning hour. The Chair will call the at- | Brickner Hager, Mahon, tovoni 
tention of the gentleman from Michigan to the rule as to the Brode h Hainer, een Stones; Q W: 
. % Haine ci > 
order of business in the House: Brown, Hail, Minn. McCleary, Minn. Storer, 
After the Journal is read and approved each day the Speaker shall lay be- | Burrows, Hammond, McVDannold, trait, 
fore the House for reference messages from the President, reports and com- Hare, McDowell, Strong, 
munications —— the orp of Departments, and other communications 88 Harmer, — —— Sec 
addressed to the House, and so on. minetti, Harris, C. ey, 
Then— cuppa Harter, ee Taylor Tenn. 
On all days other than the first and third Mondays in each month, after | Sa Hatch, Meiklejohn, Thoms 
the business on the Speaker's table has been disposed of, there shail be a Chickering Haugen, —— Ppa 
morning hour for reports from committees, 7 Cobb, 7 — H our — u Miiken, Up 
Then— Cobb, Mo. Henderson, Iowa Money, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
There shall be a second morning hour, etc.— pi ge . — 1 Wem Ohio 
i Morse, Walker, ` 
Then— : Coombs, Hicks, Murray, 
After the hour under the preceding clause shall have been occupied it shall | Cooper, Wis. Hilborn. Newlands, Warner, 
be in order to proceed to the consideration of unfinished business in which | Cornish, t, orthway, Waugh, 
the House may have been engaged at adjournment, and at the same time | Cousins, Hooker, N. Y. O'Ferrall, els, 
each day thereafter, other than the first and third Mondays, until disposed of. 8 1 — paa Pa. Sonea 7 
„Kaus. A. * „ 
The rule then provides that after the unfinished business has Curtis, N.Y Houk, Ohio Payne, — 
* * un. ‘erkins, k 
parn of the House may go into Committee of the = — 82 Halle Alps wr Duo 
Whole. De Forest. Hull. Pickler, iison, Wash. 
Now, to put He case as 3 une Mes 5 entle- Din ley, Hutehecon, = Wolverton. 
man from Michigan as it can possibly be put, re as a ver. owers. 
motion not relating to the order of business, still it would not be Dreher” 3 Neans ‘Mass. 
in order until after the call of committees for reports, because | Dunn, Johnson, Ohio Rayner, Wright, Pa. 
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The following pairs were announced: Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. BoUTELLE] is absent from the 
Until further notice: House on account. of sickness, and I desire to ask whether it ap- 


Mr. MONAGNY with Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 
Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. BARWIG with Mr. STEPHENSON. 
Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 
Mr. HOUK of Ohio with Mr. LILLY. 
Mr. MoDoNALD with Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. 
Mr. SHELL with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 
Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BouTELLE. 
. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 
. CABANISS with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
. HARE with Mr. MORSE. 
. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 
Mr. MAGNER with Mr. CHICKERING. 
. TERRY with Mr. HEINER. 
. STEVENS with Mr: RANDALL. 
Lock Woop with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 
. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 
. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 
. GOODNIGHT with Mr. Loup. 
. Fircs with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
. MONTGOMERY with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania, 
. O'FERRALL with Mr. SCRANTON. 
. HATCH with Mr. HARMER: 
. LISLE with Mr. REYBURN. 
. PASCHAL with Mr. WADSWORTH. 
. BANKHEAD with Mr. WEVER. 
. WHITING with Mr. BURROWS. 
. LAYTON with Mr. AVERY. 
. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 
Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
For this day: 
Mr. HUTCHESON with Mr. MERCER. 
Mr. RITCHIE with Mr. Ray. 
Mr. CORNISH with Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts, 
Mr. CAPEHART with Mr, CALDWELL. 
Mr. Moses with Mr. BINGHAM. 
Mr. Coss of Alabama with Mr. Post. 
Mr. KRIBBS with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. AITKEN. 
Mr. JONES with Mr. HICKS. 
Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. DRAPER, for ten days. 
Mr. McCNAGNY. Mr. Speaker, [notice that I am paired, and 
therefore I withdraw my vote. 
The SPEAKER. On this question the yeasare land the nays 
146. No quorum has voted. 
Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The question was taken; and the Speaker declared that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. BURROWS. Task for a division. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 106, noes none; so a 
call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following named 
members failed to answer: 


Aitken, Fielder, Letever, Ryan, 
Alderson, Pitch. Lilly, Scranton, 
Baker,, Kans Funk. Linton Shell, 
Bankhead, Fyan, Lisle, She 
Bartlett Gardner, Lockwood. Sibley, 
Belden, Gillet, N. Y. Magner, Somers, 
Bing ; Goodnight, Maguire, Springer, 
Blanchard, orman, McAleer, Ster henson, 
Bland. Graham, McKeighan, AW. 
Boutelle, Hare. McLaurin, Strait, 
Bowers, Cal. Harris, Meyer; Taylor, Tenn. 
Breckinridge, Ky Harter. Try, 
. N Hatch, Money, in, 
baniss, Heiner, Montgomery. Tyler, 
Caldwell, Henderson, Iowa Moon, Updegratf. 
Campbell, Hendrix, Morse, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
er Hicks, en W. 
cker ing. Hopkins. III. O'Neill, Pa. ENON 
mang opkins, Pa. Paschal, ever, 
bb, Ala. Houk. Ohio Post. White, 
Cockran, Hutcheson, Whiting, 
Coombs, Johnson; Ohio Ray, ise, 
Cooper, Wis. Jones, Rayner, Wolverton, 
Cornish, Joy. Rey ard, 
berson, Kribbs, Ritchie, Wright, Mass. 
Ellis, Ky. Lapham, b: Wright, Pa. 
à Layton, Rusk, 


The SPEAKER. The doors will now be closed and the Clerk 
will call the names of absentees. On this call excuses will bein 
order. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama (when the name of Mr. BANKHEAD 
as called). Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] has 

Foon called home by serious illness in his family, and I ask that 

he be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 

Mr. DINGLEY ohen the name of Mr. BOUTELLE was called). 


that he has leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Maine . BOUTELLE] has indefinite leave of absence. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York (when the name of Mr. CHICK- 
ERING was called). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague [Mr. CHICKERING] be excused on account of im- 
portant business, 

Mr. TUCKER. I object. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
Mr. CHICKERING be excused. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker declared that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. Task for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 80. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Speaker appointed Mr. TUCKER 
and Mr. HOOKER of New York. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 56, 
noes 91; so the motion to excuse Mr. CHICKERING was notagreed 
to 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama (when the name of Mr. COBB of 
Alabama was called). Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. COBB] 
has been called home by illness in his family. Iask that he be 
excused for the day. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TRACEY (when the name of Mr. COOMBS was called). 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. COOMBS has been called away by illness in his 
family, and I ask that he be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. HERMANN (when the name of Mr. ELLIS of Oregon was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. ELLIS] be 
excused, as hə has been called away by illness in his family. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. COBB of Missouri (when the name of Mr. FY AN was called). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. F YAN] be excused on 
account of illness, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr, COOPER of Texas (when the name of Mr. HUTCHESON 
was called). Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. HUTCHESON] has 
been necessarily called away to meet his young son, whoisen route 
23 Texas to Virginia to attend school, and I ask that he be ex- 
ou 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. LACEY (when the name of Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa was 
called). Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. HENDERSON] is on his 
way to W ton. His leave of absence was canceled yester- 
day. Lask that he be excused for to-day. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. PAGE (when the name of Mr. LAPHAM was called). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. LAPHAM] be excused on 
account of sickness in his family. 

There was no objeetion,.and it was so ordered. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky (when the name of Mr. LISLE 
was called) Mr. Speaker, my coll Mr. LISLE] was una- 
voidably called home yesterday, and I ask that he be excused. 

The SPEAKER. Leave of absence was granted this morning 
by. the House to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LISLE]. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina (when the name of Mr. Mc- 
LAURIN was called). Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consent that 
my colleague [Mr. MCLAURIN] be excused for to-day on account 
of sickness. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WANGER (when the name of Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsyl- 
vania was called), I ask that my colleague [Mr. O'NEILL] be exe 
cused on account of sickness. 

There being no objection, Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania was ex- 


Mr. BARWIG (when the name of Mr. SOMERS was called). I 
ask that my colleague [Mr. SOMERS] be excused on account of ill- 
ness in his family. 

There being no objection, Mr. SOMERS was excused. 

Mr. MCDOWELL (when the name of Mr. CHARLES W. STONE 
was called). ask that my colleague [Mr. STONE] be excused on 
account of illness in his family. K 

There being no objection, Mr. CHARLES W. STONE was ex- 
cused. : 

Mr. LATIMER (when the name of Mr. STRAIT was called). I 
. thut ay colleague [Mr. STRAIT] be excused. He has gone 
ome sick. 


There being no objection, Mr. STRAIT was excused. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE (when the name of Mr. WOLVER» 
TON was called). Lask that my colleague [Mr. WOLVERTON] 
be excused: He is absent on account of important business, 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. I object. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STON I move, then, that my colleague 
be excused. 

iin Lana being taken on the motion, there were, ayes 64, 
noes 87. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE and Mr. 
TUCKER were appointed. 

Ena EE again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 45, 
noes 71. 

So the motion of Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk announces that the names of 
those who have failed to respond have now been called through. 

Mr. POWERS. I was inadvertently absent for a moment 
when my name was called. I ask unanimous consent to be re- 
corded as present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right. He will be 
so recorded. On this call 237 members have answered to their 
names. As there is a special order at 2 o’clock—only ten min- 
utes from this time—the Chair suggests to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] that he move to dispense with further 

roczedings under the call so that the House may proceed with 

e special order at the time appointed. 

Mr. TUCKER. I intended to make that motion; but it was 
my purpose to yield in the first place to the gentleman from Ala- 
ee [Mr. CLARKE], who desires to make a personal explana- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. That could not be done while the call of the 
House is pending. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Alabama afterward, 

Mr. TUCKER. I move, then, that all further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentlemanfrom Alabama [Mr. CLARKE] 
paso; as the Chair understands, to a question of personal privi- 

ege. 
PERSONAL EXPLANTION. 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, in an extract from 
anewspaper of this morning, which has been incorporated into the 
proceedings of the House to-day and will appear in the RECORD 
of to-morrow, my name is used. When I came to the House this 
morning my attention had not been attracted to that article; 
I knew nothing of it, and in the confusion prevailing at the time 
when the matter was before the House I did not catch clear] 
my connection with it, nor did 1 do so until after the House h 

d to another question. 

If this matter had remained simply a newspaper article I 
should not have had a word to say aboutit. Itake it that when 
the press attempts to state the motives which actuate members 
of this House in what they do in this Hall such statements are 
taken by the country as not necessarily or absolutely accurate. 
For myself. a newspaper article touching me must be of a grave 
character to induce me to presentit to the House. But as this 
particular article has been dragged in here and made a t of 
the RECORD, its insinuation might be taken as confessed by my- 
self unless I place my denial by its side. 

I was not here, Mr. Speaker, when the first yea-and-nay vote 
was taken yesterday. I had had no intimation that anythin, 
other than the ordinary routine business of the House (which 
understood to be the discussion of the printing bill under the 
five-minute rule) would be before the House; and having busi- 
ness dt the Departments, I attended to that, and did not come 
into the Hall ustil just as the roll call was commenced. I had 
nothing whatever to do therefore with any movement in the in- 
terest of delay, or to prevent the consideration of the bill to re- 
peal the Federal election laws. 

So far as regards my vote upon excusing members, I am very 
much inclined to excuse any gentleman on the other side of the 
House who may desire to be absent during the consideration of 
that bill. It is generally my inclination to vote to excuse any 

entleman who assigns a plausible reason for the request, leav- 
ng to his conscience the question of its good faith, and to his 
constituents that of its sufficiency. 

I have, therefore, no apology to make for my votes yesterday 
upon the question of excusing members. 

The Federal election laws, Mr. Speaker, can not be repealed 
too promptly or too absolutely for me. They are vicious in their 
inception; and in my own district have been used in the inter- 
est of wrong and oppression. But I am conscious they can be 
repealed only by the Democratic party, and will not be repealed 
until we bring here a sufficient number of absent Democrats to 
do the business of the House. With this explanation, Mr. 
Speaker, I am content to leave the matter. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE CHIPMAN. 
The SPEAKER. There is a special order fixed for to-day at 


2 o’clock, and as it now wants but a few minutes of that time, if 
there be no objection, the Chair will have the special order 
now and the House can enter upon its consideration. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Friday, September 15, be at 2 o'clock p. m.. be gat 


apart for appropriate eulogies to the memory of Hon. J. Chi 
late a Representative in Congress from the First district of aeania 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following reso- 
lutions: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with sorrow of the death of Hon. J. 
Logan Chipman, late a Representative from the State of Michigan. 

esolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that fitting 

tribute may be paid to his memory, 

Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect the House shall at the con- 
clusion of these ceremonies adjourn. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, it is rare when a man who 
dies before reaching the full measure of the years usually allotted 
to man presents so many claims upon the attention of his fellows 
as the distinguished gentleman from Michigan whose memor 
we are commemorating to-day. His great grandfather, his grand- 
father, his father, and himself were all judges, and they were all 
able men. He belonged to one of the distinguished families of 
the State of Vermont, and although the family had been here 
since something like 1600, inevery branch of it, both direct and 
collateral, the members had distinguished themselves in all of 
the higher walks of life. Of the gentleman himself, born in 
Detroit when it was the capital of the Territory of Michigan, on 
the 5th day of June, 1830, he grew up and spent his youth, his 
manhood, and his mature life among the ple of that city. 

The common ancestor of all those bearing the name of Chip- 
man in North America was John Chipman, born in Barnstable, 
England, in A. D. 1614. He emigrate to America in 1630, and 
married a daughter of John Howland, one of the pilgrims who 
came over on the May Flower. 

He settled on a farm in Barnstable, Mass. His son Samuel 
married Sarah Cobb, and had ten children, one of whom was 
John Chipman, born in 1691, who graduated at Harvard College, 
Mi 95 minister at Beverly, Mass., and died in 1775 at the age 
of 84. 

Samuel Chipman had ten children. The eldest, Thomas, was 
born in 1687, settled in Groton, Conn.,and had fivesons, Thomas, 
John, Amos, Samuel, and Jonathan. In 1740 he moved, with 
his sons, to Litchfield, Conn., and was chosen its first represen- 
tative to the Legislature, and was appointed judge of the count 
court. His son Samuel married Hannah Austin, of Suffield, 
Conn., and had six sons, one of which, Nathaniel Chipman, was 
the grandfather of our departed brother. 

Nathaniel Chipman, LL. D., was born in Salisbury, Conn., 
November 15,1752. A freshman at Yale at the age of 21, he 
was peculiarly gifted as a writer and linguist, and he stood 
high in his class. During his senior year he received a lieu- 
tenant’s commision in the Revolutionary army and atonce entered 
active service. The succeeding winter and spring he spent at 
Valley Forge. He was engaged in the battles of Monmouth and 
White Plains. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
upon him while he was fighting for his country. He resigned 
his commission, studied law, and moved to Vermont. He mar- 
ried Sarah Hill, of Tinmouth, and had seven children, Henry, the 
eldest, being the father of J. Logan Chipman. 

Henry Chipman settled in Detroit in 1824. He wasa gentleman 
of culture, who had gone South and married Martha Logan, the 
daughter of a wealthy planter in South Carolina who had served 
his country in the war for independence. She was a woman of 
great energy, as became the wife of a pioneer. Benevolent, 
generous, and withal possessing a sweetness of disposition which 
was a marked characteristic of her distinguished son who bore 
her family name. 

Henry Chipman, like so many of the pioneers of Michigan, 
brought to that historic forest land the tastes of the scholar with 
the hardy bravery of the pioneer. He served as one of the Ter- 
ritorial judges from 1827 to 1832. He was chief justice of the 
county court in 1825 and judge of recorder’s court in 1835. He 
was also head of the publishing firm of Chipman & Seymour, who 

ublished a Whig newspaper from May 10, 1825, to April 30, 1829. 

e made Michigan-his home until his death. 

To the people of Michigan there was perhaps no man better 
known throughout the length and breadth of that great State 
than John Logan Chipman. 

John Logan Chipman was born in Detroit, then the capital 
of the Territory of Michigan, June 5, 1830. He inherited astrong 
legal mind from his ancestry, who were distinguished in the 

ractice of the law, as well as in its literature and its application 
rom the bench, which after all ee the best opportunity of ap- 
preciating that grand science. He also inherited a strong body, 
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for he came of a healthy and hardy line whose longevity was 
remarkable, and from them also he drew thatsterling patriotism 
which was his life-long virtue. 

Judge Chipman received his education in the common schools 
of Detroit and in the University of Michigan, at a branch of it 
which was then established in Detroit, when that great institu- 
tion was in its infancy. In his early life and before finishing his 
collegiate studies, he was appointed an explorer of the Montreal 
Mining Company, and was engaged in that occupation in the 
ppret peninsulaof Michigan, which wasa wonderful region even 

e 


m. 
Early explorations had revealed to the world its wonderful 
mineral treasures, and the young explorer, with the ambition to 
give a truthful history of that region for the benefit of those who 
were then seeking and afterwards made investments in that 
locality, applied himself with assiduity to the task. Through- 
out all the district, bounded by magnificent inland seas, by the 
e rocks of Superior, the wonderful rapids of the Sault 
te. Marie, in the beautiful river of that name, and the mysterious 
Mackinac, with its perfume-laden air, he carried on his work, and 
all were endeared to him and as familiar as the streets of his 
city of Detroit, that he loved solong and so well. He there 
added to the energy and strength which were his by nature that 
hardihood and daring that pertained neccessarily to his duties 
as an explorer, so necessary to aman pursuing that career, and 
acquired that desirable union—a sound mind in # sound body. 
hile proszcuting this work he carried on his study of the 
law and was admitted to the bar while a resident of the upper 
peninsula. He was first a candidate for public office in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, then a wilderness, and received practi- 
cally all of the votes of that section, although the votes cast else- 
where were sufficient to defeat him. 

In the Michigan House of Representatives of 1853, the last one 
controlled by the Democrats prior to the present Legislature, 
Mr. Chipman, then a young man of 23 years, was assistant clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

He aided the Government in making the treaty of Detroit with 
the Indians, and also in paying them their annuities. His ex- 
perience and familiarity with the Indians gave Judge Chipman 
a warm appreciation of the race, which he has always held and 
which he handsomely expressed in one of his finest speeches in 
Congress. 

His first office in Detroit was that ofecity attorney, to which 
he was elected in 1856, and which he held until 1857 or 1860. 

And it is worthy of remark that so many of the distinguished 
men of Michigan have held this important position. Jacob M. 
Howard, afterwards United States Senator; his brother, William 
A. Howard, long a Representative from that State; the cele- 
brated William Gray, one of the ablest lawyers and brightest 
wits of that day and that bar, then celebrated for the ability of 
its members, also filled this position. 

In 1864 he was elected a representative in the Legislature 
from Detroit, and as one of his colleagues upon this floor, who, 
like him, has served in that body, will fittingly portray this por- 
tion of Judge Chipman’s career, I will content myself with this 
passing notice of it. He always maintained that his service 
there was his best aidin discharging the higher duties of arep- 
resentative here. 

In 1866 Judge Chipman was the candidate of a forlorn hope 
for the ponpon of Representative in Congress. He was de- 
feated, of course, as the district was overwhelmingly Republican, 
but he carried the city of Detroit by a handsome majority, as 
a never failed to do when he was a candidate for any public 
office. 

Tn 1867 he was appointed attorney for the board of police com- 
missioners of the city of Detroit, and held that office until his 
election as judge of the superior court of that city. 

He served the people of his city and State in many public ca- 
pacities; but the position in which he won hisgreatest distinction 
and his highest honors previous to his election to Congress was 
that of judge of the superior court of Detroit. To this position 
he was elected in 1879, in the 49th year of his age, after an ap- 
prenticeship of a quarter of a century as a practicing attorney 
in the city where he was born and where he died. 

And I remember how, some twenty-two years ago, when I was 
reading law in the city of Detroit, I first saw our late colleauge, 
to whom we are paying tribute to-day. He wasa giant in physi- 
eal strength. He was an acute lawyer. He was trying a crimi- 
nal case which had attracted not only the attention of the people 
of the city of Detroit. but the attention of the people of the State 
of Michigan, In a crowded court room, before a jury of unusual 
intelligence, matched with lawyers able "s himself, he there 
showed, day after day, his wonderful capacities as a trial lawyer. 

In the examination of witnesses, in the eross- xamination of 
the opposing witnesses, in his arguments to the court, in his ad- 
dress to the jury, in his wonderful command of terse and vigor- 


ous English, he was in every point the beau ideal of the American 
trial lawyer; and such he continued to be throughout all his 
parun in every case in which he was engaged, until the time 

e — upon his duties as judge of the superior court of De- 
troit. 

And this other thing can besaidof him. There are some men 
who are good lawyers who make indifferent judges, There 
are some men who are not such good lawyers who make good 
judges; but here was a man who was an excellent lawyer und 
who also made an excellent judge. Retiring from practice, his 
aim was notthen to ascertain what was the law that would bene- 
fit his client, but it was the intelligent search for what was the 
law of the case, irrespective of which party won or lost. 

As suggested in the tracing of his distinguished lineage, he 
was a born lawyer. To this fact his brethren at the bar bear 
universaltestimony. Heseemed possessed of an intuitive knowl- 
edge of the law, and such a knowledge as comes to most men as 
the result of hard and persistent study. He would successfully 
deal with the knotty questions presented in the practice of his 
profession without that preparation and deliberative considera- 
tion which the vast majority of his profession have to bestow. 
This same gift, which was unquestionably one of inheritance, 
marked his career upon the bench. No mistaken arguments, no 
plausibility of appeal could mislead him, for he was the master 
of the law and the promptings of justice were innate. 

He occupied the position of judge for eight years. After serv- 
ing out his first term of six years, he was re#lected, the judicial 
convention of the opposite party declining to nominate any can- 
didate against him. After this unusual tribute to his fitness, he 
continued to serve as judge until he took his seat in the Fiftieth 
Congress. i 

The superior court was limited in its jurisdiction to the trial 
of cases involving large amounts. Its dooket was never encum- 
bered with petty appeals from inferior magistrates, and it had 
no criminal jurisdiction. These facts, together with the re- 
markable expedition with which cases could be brought to a 
hearing during Judge Chipman’s incumbency, made it the fav- 
ovite court in the city of Detroit for the trial of important con- 
troversies. 

Of Judge Chipman it may be truly said, that he was endowed 
by nature with the qualities necessary in the makeup of an able 
judge, and he developed his capacities in this direction to the 

ighest degree. His long service as a practicing attorney, as a 
member of the Legislature, and in other legal capacities, had 
made him perfectly familiar with the law of the land, the stat- 
utesof the State in which he lived, and the decisions of the great 
judges of Michigan, Cooley, Campbell, Graves, Christiancy, 
and others, whose ability have made the fame of the supreme 
court of that State well known wherever the English language 
isspoken. He was thus perfectly equipped in all that related to 
the mechanism of the law. 

Besides this, he possessed a most tenacious memory, being 
seemingly able to recall without an effort the salient facts in any 
case; names, events, and circumstances poured into his ears on 
each succeeding day never destroying or obscuring what he 
had heard on previous days. He seldom made any memoranda 
of the testimony introduced during a trial, and rarely postponed 
a decision; for he held. as I think all practicing lawyers will 
hold, that a judge is better fitted to decide a case properly on 
the conclusion of the argumentthan he is atafuture time. He 
was ul ways ready. During any protracted litigation it was à mat- 
ter of constant surprise to see the certainty with which he recol- 
lected the tenor and effect of the evidence. 

In his instructions to juries he rarely gave the written requests 
of counsel in the form in which they were presented, but his oral 
instructions were marvels of condensation and clearness. Itwas 
a favorite saying of his that in rendering a decision a judge 
should not attempt to tell all the law he knew; and he used his 
retentive memory not for the purpose of elaborating the imma- 
terial details of a case, but for the purpose of selecting from the 
great mass of evidence the few important facts upon which every 
controversy turned. 

These few facts he would illumine with the bright light of 
the pure reason which he believed to be the law, so that even 
the most ordinary juryman could not fail to apprehend. The 
clearness of his mind was such that his learning did not seem 

edantic, and he seldom cited the reported cases to sustain his 

ecisions, for he believed that case law” was bad law, except 
in so far as it embodied the right between manand man. When 
he saw what ought to be the law, he fearlessly proceeded in the 
faith that it was the law: and this reminds us of the saying of an 
eminent jurist of olden times, that when you have the facts of 
a case fully and fairly before you, consider what is honest and 
right, and that is the law every day in the week.” 

This is undoubtedly the reason why in repeated instances the 
Michigan supreme court have approvingly quoted his nisi prius 
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decisions as being almost perfect crystallizations of the legal 
principles gove the case in point. 

Judge Chipman had strong convictions respecting the rights 
of the citizen, founded on the fact that every man is born the 
equal of every other man. He knew but one law for rich and 
poor, and in all matters which appealed to his discretion, as 
the ordering of security for costs, it was his constant habit to 
say that in his court no man should even be denied the oppor- 
tunity to bring his case to trial because he was poor. 

He held advanced views as to the right of a private citizen to 
freedom from unnecessary official interference. He never for a 
moment forgot that governments derive their powers from the 
consent of the governed, and that all official machinery is in- 
tended to be beneficent and not oppressive. 

The enlightened libel law of the State of Michigan, as set 
forth in the more recent supreme court decisions, is founded al- 
most wholly upon Chipman’s affirmed cases. It was he, in that 
State, who first clearly defined the distinction between the right 
of the private citizen to be unmolested in his own home, free from 
unwarrantable newe tnde ety and the necessity under which 
85 5 official rests to submit all his actions to a reasonable pub- 

scrutiny. 

Prompt and tireless in his work, the drudgery of long daily 
sessions of court never seemed burdensome to him, and those in 
the court room were always impressed with the fact that not dry 
and dusty technicalities, but individual rights, the sanctity of 
homes, and the happiness of men and women were the materials 
with which they had to deal. 

He never allowed a litigant to suffer if he could prevent it, 
because of the weakness or inexperience of hisattorney. When 
the case went to the jury it was presented as it actually was, and 
not as the superior skill of counsel on one side had made it seem 
tobe. Young practitioners were always glad, therefore, when 
their cases were tried before him, and every man went out of 
his court, whether beaten or victorious, whether party or coun- 
sel or spectator, feeling that the issues of the day had not been 
warped by the interference or prejudice of the presiding judge, 
but that so far as possible they had been fairly presented. So 
3 his term he was constantly adding to the army of 
his friends and admirers. 

These, brieflystated, are a few of the reasons why the memory 
of Mr. Chipman as a trial judge will be preserved in honor and 
distinction in his own city and State for many years to come. 

But not only as a lawyer and a judge and as a member of this 
body was our dead brother distinguished. He was also a gifted 
author, a strong editorial writer—having served on some of the 
foremost papers in both Detroit and Chicago—a t, and the 
author of a novel, which was published in Boston about 1850, en- 
titled George Pemberton, or Love and Hate. 

Among all the estimates that I have seen of our late brother 
there is one which especially commends itself to me. Judge 
Chipman was not without his faults, for humanity is not perfect; 
but there is this to be said: That in no public capacity in which 
he ever served the people was there a single flaw upon his pub- 
lic record. 

The article to which I refer comes from a paper published in 
my own home, the Bay City Times-Press, the day after Judge 
9 was buried. It is as follows: 


stration was not one of or; 
the John Logan Chipman had always been 
4 éa erous, liberal-minded, kind-h whole-souled man. Hewas 
m being above reproach; that hb as Aart ew. He was of very com- 
mon clay and of the earth earthy, but full of the milk of human kindness, 
aboun: in the charity that hides a multitude of He was a very 
human man, and it was humanity that thronged the streets of Detroit yes- 
terday. 

Judge Chipman also took strong grounds upon the question of 
the annexation of Canada, and it was always his hope and belief 
that the Anglo-Saxon and French-American states of Canada 
should form States of the Americun Union. He had unbounded 
confidence in the future of the city of Detroit. 

In a speech there he said: 

There are many young men present in this hall to-day who are not aware 
of the fact that there is a Detrolt ahead of them which they do not at pres- 
ent dream of. They have not given the future of this great city serious 
thought, and even if they had, but feware gifted with a power to appreciate 
what she is destined to become. Time will be when Detroit will one of 
the most populous cities in the country, favored in location, beautiful 


in 
its architecture, and extensive in commerce. 

Across the border there has sprung up a fi of discontent. Many 
who are not favorably inclined to conditions have shown this 
feeling to an extent t brought them to this country and added them to 

ci hip. This people at present makes up a vast army, 
each one of them having sworn allegiance to the Government and added 
to our vast nationality. 


J Chipman was always the friend of those who needed 
friends. Every colored man of the city of Detroit felt that he 
was a personal friend of John Logan SET yearsago 
when the colored man was very unpop in Detroit, when onó 
of that race had been accused of some offense and was threat- 
ened to be lynched for it, Mr. Chipman stood with his stre 
as a man to prevent this colored man being unfairly dealt with. 
He gave to him in the court his ability as a lawyer, and the man 
was acquitted. From that day to this nearlyevery man of color 
in the city of Detroit, now a city of nearly 300,000 people, was 
his personal friend. 

Every Israelite knew that John Logan Chipman had stood 
against the persecution of his people in Russia and other coun- 
tries, and every man, in whatever humble walk of life, knew 
that in whatever capacity Judge Chipman was placed, whether 
as a lawyer at the bar, asa judge upon the bench, or a Repre- 
sentative in these Halls, he was his strong, his earnest, his able, 
and his steadfast friend. 

I have attended the funerals of several distinguished men, but 
I do not think I ever attended one where there was evinced such 
great love, such great respect, for the man who was goneas was 
shown at the funeral that occurred on that beautiful Sunday in 
the city of Detroit, when the mortal remains of our departed 
brother were borne to their long resting-place. 

From the humble home from which the remains were taken to 
the magniflcent church where the services were held, and then 
down through the great 1 of the city of Detroit to 
beautiful Elmwood Cemetery, there was a multitude of people, 
numbering nearly 50,000. ere was no noise, no disturbance. 
There was grave, patient, respectful attention, and hats were 
lifted and eyes were moistened as all that was mortal of their 
best friend was carried by. 

No man in either end of this Capitol, no man in this country, 
could wish fora greater tribute of respect, for a more verdant 
memory of the good deeds that he has done than were evinced 
for him on that day. 

In that beautiful spot, not far from where the remains of Michi- 
gan's greatest statesman, Lewis Cass, and those of one of his 

reat successors, Zachariah Chandler, lie, and near others who 

ve been famous in the history of Mi and in the histor: 

of the country, he sleeps his long sleep; but the people of Michi- 
gan, the people of Detroit, the people who knew John 
Chipman in every or ayy walk of life, will always remember his 
great, manly strength of character, his big-hearted generosity, 
the ability with which he attached himself and devoted himself 
to whatever duties lay before him, and the absolute, fearless, 
. Americanism that characterized him every day 
0 0. 

He was born of a long line of native ancestry, an American of 
the Americans. And yet the man of foreign birth, who had made 
America his adopted home, found no truer friend than ge 
Chipman was; for he believed that the Government should deal 
with all men upon a just basis; that those whoare citizens either 
by birth or adoption should receive their full rights; that noth- 
ing un-American should be perpetuated here; that the feuds and 
troubles of the Old World should be forgotten by those who had 
come thence to make their home with us. 

And so to-day, as we from our struggles and our contests, 
those of us who knew Mr. Chipman all agree that a man who 
made a strong impression upon the public life of the country, 
who left an enduring and loving memory among his friends and 
neighbors, has gone from among us. To those who knew him 
better in this Hall will be left the pleasant task of saying some- 
thing in reference to his yee service as a member of Congress; 
but to us who knew him longer and more closely, who knew the 
lawyer, the author, the judge, and the man, the day will be lon 
distant when either Detroit or Michigan forgets the name es) 
fame of John Logan Chipman. 


Mr. CARUTH. When, Mr.S er, in obedieucego the proc- 
lamation of the President of the United States the members of 
the Fifty-third Congress gathered at the nation’s Capitol for the 
Beer of considering the needs and necessities of the hour, as 

tate after State was called and member after member appeared 
at that bar to take upon themselves the solemn obligation of their 
official oath, in the throng of members that there were gathered 
there was missing one familiar form. There was lac the 

resence of a man who for six years, as a member of this House, 
so conducted himself as a legislator as to win the regard, es- 
teem, and love of his coll and also to win the admiration 
and r tof his country. When we ae there to take 
that oath the form of J. Logan Chipman,of Michigan, was missing. 

It was not a voluntary absence on his part. He was detained 
at the city of his home by the hand of illness and by the near a 
proach of that grim monster, Death. Aye, he was impatient 
that hour to be among his fellows once more, to take his partin 
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the work of this House, and in the work of legislation of his coun- 
try, but he was detained never more to meet with us. His voice 
never was to fall again npon our attentive ears, or his uence 
awake again the echoes of this Chamber, Striving to arise a 
bed of sickness to come here, he was forced by friendly and loving 
hands to remain at home. He was taken to his bed and soon 
death came to relieve his pains, his sorrows, and his woes. When 
he died there went outof Chamber a great light. When he 
there was lost to this country a great statesman and legis- 
tor; there was lostto the peopleamong whom he livedacitizen 
who, by his services to the community, had made his name not 
only known in every household, but loved and revered at every 

hearthstone. . 
Ah, Mr. Speaker, J. Logan Chipman is no more. His lightis 
enched by death; but the example he has left as acitizen, asa 
udge, and as a represeniative of the people will lon remain in 
hearts of the citizens of this country. It is said by the poet, 

. Speaker— 


So, when a at man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him shines 
Upon the paths of men. 

I entered this Chamber at the same Congress that found Judge 
Chipman a member. I was early attracted to him, and there 

rung up between us a parse year 3 that ended only with his life. 

nit me our sad duty in this Congress to pay a tribute of 
t to the memory of this loved member I had the honor as 
one of the sid messengers to bear the sorrow and grief that his 
colleagues upon this floor felt for him. I traveled from this city 
to the city of Detroit, that city in which he was born and in 
which he died. I saw everywhere around me in that city signs 
not of pertuectery sorrow, but signs of genuine grief and woe. 
Lying in state at the city hall, thousands of high and low, rich 
and r, passed by his bier and cast the last loving look they 
Soll owes cast upon all that was left of their friend and their 
faithful servant. I saw everywhere evidences of sorrow, and I 
heard expressions which convinced me that those external 
symbols of lament were merely shadows of the unseen grief that 
swelled with.torture to the troubled soul.” 

We met in the church to have the last words said that man 
can say over the dead. It was almost impossible to enter the 
edifice through the thousands who were on the street; andevery- 
where and on all sides there were signs of woe. I recollect, Mr. 
Speaker, that during those services a lady came to the front of 
the choir and sang a hymn of life that had been written by J. 
Logan Chipman. It expresses much of thought and feeling, and 
with your permission I will read the lines to the House: 

W ana watching for morsing to come; 
uil, not tired, after duty well done— 
Waiting for life into Heaven to bloom. 


Waiting and watching — the loved gone before, 


2 5 a seer; 
Feeling that there is the spirit's best lore, 
That earth's greatest charm in Heaven is near! 
Waiting and watching. both patient and sad, 
Because we must wait till s course is run; 
shat ya oh! dearly, the joys we have had, 
But loving far more the victory we've won. 


Waiting and watching, serene in the glow 
Of all that was tenderest, best In the past; 
Thankful "tis gone, with its joys and its woe, 
That living is done and life comes at last. 

The mournful procession passed down the beautiful streets of 
Detroit, and on every side sorrowing faces lined the way, and we 
all felt that when body was committed to mother earth, 
when dust had. been returned to dust and ashes to ashes it was 
amid the genuine sorrow and grief of the whole community; and 
that that man’s name and that man’s fame did not belong to 
the city of his birth alone. Itis partand parcel of the history 
of our country. name and his fame are no longer the right 
of his fellow-citizens there, who accredited him here, but are 
a part and parcel of the legislative history of this land; and the 
example of this great man, great in all that makes a man great, 
a man of tender heart, of loving disposition, of kind and gentle 
manner, and yet withal a man of the soundest judgment and of 
the strongest intellect, the memory of that man and the deeds 
performed by him will live as a part of the history of the country. 


Mr. POWERS. As a Representative from Vermont, I can 
rightly claim a seat in the large circle of friends who mourn 
the death of J. Logan Chipman. He was a lineal descendant of 
the 3 who, in the formative years of our statehood. 
contributed largely to its healthy development and its final 


recognition the sisterhood of States. One of this family 

Nathaniel Chipman; was a learned and accomplished judge of 
our highest court more than a hundred years goang five years 
before the admission of Vermont into the U - He was the 
author of the first series of the published reports of the de- 
cisions of our court, and for him our deceased colleague cher- 
ished a filial and delighted admiration. 

J. Logan Chipman, as I knew him on this floor, was a man of 
marked characteristics. First of all, he was in the highest and 
best sense of the term a gentleman. His heart was too well 
charged with kind feelings and generous ee to tolerate the 
presence of malice or other base passion. He delighted in the 
offices of social friendship. He abounded in kind deeds and was 
never so happy as when he could, by a thoughtful word or 3 
suggestion, soften the embarrassments of his less familiar col- 
leagues in the hurry of a debate or in the deliberations of the 
committee room. 

Strong in his political convictions, he nevertheless extended a 
broad catholicity of tolerance to all who differed with him. 
Firm in his own consciousness of pure motives, he was neverthe- 
less mindful that men are for the most part honest, intellectu- 
ally and morally, and that their shortcomings are often apt to 
follow causes beyond their own control. 

In men whom men condemn as ill 
1 find so much of goodness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw the line : 
Between the two, when God has not. 

In his public character as a legislator Judge Chipman dis- 
played those qualities of judicial fairness and deferential atten- 
tion to the views of his colleagues which characterized him in 
his private relations with them. 

Law- isanevolution. Itbeginsin exploration. Itends 
in applied science. Oftentimes quite as much eredit is due to 
him who first discovers the trail of great principles as to him 
who gathers them into a well-defined system for practical ends. 

Algernon Sydney foresaw the basic principles of republican 
government, but it was reserved to a later century, and toa 
Washington and Jefferson, and Hamilton and son of an- 
pays land to formulate those principles in concrete and practi- 

orm. 

Judge Chipman was not only a careful student of the qualities 
of 5 law, with a gulok conception of any defects, but a 
ready intelligent diviner of those new decrees that the 
ever-changing wants of our growing and developing national 
autonomy demand. 

But beyond and better than all else he was an honest man, 
The noblest work of God.” 

His work has ended. That it was well done the whole coun- 
try will attest. 

The sped that men do rage nos be vanea wit ete e = 
con ts sweet memory ever remain an tion 
a 5 

Be it our emulation to so order our own lives and so shape our 
own endeavors as to win, as he did, the loving and 
applause of all who know us, and when the final summons of 
time shall be sounded we van like him approach the grave ‘ 


Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 


Mr. CURTIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, my personal ac- 
8 with Judge Chipman began with the opening of the 

ifty-second Congress, in which he entered upon third and I 
upon my first term. There were many circumstances which in- 
vited me to make his acquaintance. It grew to be a friendship 
most beneficial in its results to me and my constituents. Our 
districts were on the line of the great inland lakes and rivers 
separating us from the Dominion of Canada. These waters are 
the pathway of a great and rapidly increasing commerce, a com- 
merce expanding with the settlement and cultivation of the 
great Northwest. Our districts being closely identified with the 
navigation of these waters, they had a community of interest to 
be served by wise and generous legislation for its promotion, to 
secure which I sought his counsel and support. 

Again, in my study of the criminal law and investigation of 
the systems adopted by different States in their treatment of the 
poor, the orphan, the insane, and the criminal, I had come to 

rd the State of Michigan as one occupying anadvanced po- 
sition in her treatment of the unfortunate and vicious, and I went 
to Judge Chipman, who had assisted in framing and administer- 
ing her beneficent laws, for information and instruction.. He 
5 roved the efficient system of penal laws adopted 
by his , wholly dis th irredeemable punishments, 
which system, he claimed, contributed to her well-known free- 
dom from and other crimes. With a full knowledge 
of the great advantage derived from the elimination of the puni- 
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tive, he urged the adoption of reformatory principles in Federal 
i, bee 

hile he was ready to examine propositions for the adoption 
of principles moaning established systems, he nevertheless 
acted cautiously an vocated new theories only when they 
were supported by sound reason and by evidence of successful 
3 under conditions not dissimilar to those to which 

ey were sought to be applied. i 

In speaking of the history of the reform in the criminallaw in 
his own State, he said: “I was a lad when my father, a United 
States judge in the Territory of Michigan, sentenced the last 
man who was executed in that Territory under Federal or State 
laws. One of the first acts of her Legislature on attaining state- 
hood was the passage of an act totally abolishing the death pen- 
alty.“ And he stated as his confident belief that the painful 

duty of pronouncing that sentence would never be im 
agaia upon a judicial officer in the State of Michigan; that her 
citizens would never be brutalized by its infliction; that the ad- 
ministration of justice would not be demoralized and enfeebled 
by cruel provisions difficult to enforce, or her criminal classes 
. to violence because of the impunity afforded by inopera- 

e laws. 

Between 1861 and 1865 he was administering laws in his city 
or engaged in enacting them in the Legislature of his State, and 
took no active part in the military operations wherein the troops 
of his State bore such an honorable and conspicuous part; but 
they had his sympathy, and to no one in the Fifty-second Con- 
peres should be awarded greater praise for unceasing and intel- 

igent efforts to secure just recognition to the survivors of that 
war. On this subject, one which has been warmly discussed, I 
prefer to use his words, uttered in the last Congress, as an ex- 
pression of the sentiments which governed his action in respect 
to this class of legislation, in which I took a deep interest, both 
as a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions and as one 
whose associations with the veterans of the late war caused him 
to generously estimate their services, and to feel it the sacred 
duty of the Government to grant them reasonable provisions for 
support. 

t the evening session of March 4, 1892, after three months of 
unsuccessful effort to secure favorable consideration of bills 
reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, Judge Chip- 
man made a memorable speech, from which I quote: 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to address some general observations to the Chair, 

rhaps not so much upon this particular bill, but they will be germane to 
nag : * W of pensions, and may therefore be considered germane 

In the rst place, I wish to say that no claims of any kind which are sub- 
mitted for consideration to any committee of the House are investigated 
with greater care than this class of claims. 

The cases with which we deal are a necessity. They grow out of the pen- 
sion law exactly as — Soin grows out of any system of legal procedure. 

There is no court of equity to which a pension ap licant may go when re- 
jected by the Pension Bureau. There is no tribunal for the correction of any 
errors made there save this House; and for anyone to assume that, with the 
millions of men who are dependent in this way upon the Government, any 
cast-iron rule can be adopted which will meet all cases, and that it is either 
just, generous, or, 1 will say, patriotic to hold that that general rule shall 
never be departed from under any circumstances, is, to say the least, very 
unreasonable, It is an im ibility. The wisdom of men can not devise 
such a rule. I repeat, we hold here towards the general rule exactly the 
same relation which a court of chancery holds towards the law. We are 
2 correct that wherein the law, by reason of its universality, is defi- 

The heart of this country is warm towards the old soldiers. There is no 

litical ck papapa which does not warm towards them, which does not 
eel gratitude to them and desire to show it. Why, sir, the other day that 

t convention held in St. Louis, representing men from the North and 

m the East and from the West and from the South, with one voice, in 


I do not desire to get warm on this subject, but I feel deeply Pe it. Itis 
a matter upon which we gentlemen of the Northern States feel orp: We 
— ust < 3 upon subject as do our friends from the South upon 

o force bill. 


E hope that those who are making, in my judgment, an injudicious, impol- 
itic, and, what is still worse, an unjust discrimination and opposition against 
these claims will bethink themselves, and right here and now begin to pur- 
sue what, in my judgment, is the right course. 

Judge Chipman had a strong intellect, well trained and dis- 
na yee by a university course and by close study of that science 
which, Burke says, does more to quicken and invigorate the 
understanding than all other kinds of leaming put together.” 
He came of a family whose members for several generations had 
been prominent inthe councils of the state and nations—learned 
in the law, and occupants of high positions in its administra- 
tion; and with his active temperament, vigorous constitution, 
and varied attainments, he was unusually well equipped to per- 
form the duties of a legislator. 

He was among the earliest explorers of that section of his 
State lying north of the rich agricultural lands which had at- 
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tracted her first settlers, and thus gained a thorough knowledge 
of her unrivaled forests of valuable timber and almost inex- 
haustible mines of copper and iron. Throughout his public life 
he gave active and efficient support to all measures to promote 
the development of the resources of his State, and to facilitate 
the transportation of her products to the markets where they 
were most in demand. 

He was methodical in his habits and conservative in his views. 
He had at his command an ample vocabulary of plain, express- 
ive words, which were delivered with a clearness and directness 
that required no subsequent revision. Always certain of his 
convictions, he supporied them with a courage, skill, and learn- 
ing that interested and instructed his opponents, even when he 
failed to convince them. 

At the bar he was a successful advocate and a wise counselor; 
on the bench a just and learned judge. His strong personality, 
comprehensive knowledge of measures under consideration, h 
mtg MTSE and convincing logic gave him great prominence in 
all deliberative bodies of which he was a member. A large part 
of his life was spent in the public service, and he performed the 
duties of every position he occupied creditably to himself, sery- 
8 to his country, and acceptably to his constituents, aseyi- 
denced by his steady advancement with increased majorities. 

Though differing with him on many of the questions upon 
which his party and mine divide, I can not fail to express the 
sentiments, which are the outgrowth of an acquaintance of more 
than an ordinary intimacy during a term in this House, of my 
high appreciation of his character as a man, of his ability as a 
legislator, and my sincere admiration of those qualities of head 
and heart which drew men to him and made his friendship a 
benefaction to all who shared it. 


[Mr. MCMILLIN withholds his remarks for revision, and they 
will appear hereafter. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, J. Logan Chipman will always 
stand as a heroic figure in the history of Michigan. He belonged 
to a class of men who in the course of nature must soon disap- 
pear from the scene of action. While enjoying all the advan- 
tages of modern culture he was at the same time afrontiersman. 
He was a scholar and a woodsman, alike at home in the busy 
city and in the silent forest. He was familiar with life in all its 
varied phases, from the learned university to the tent of the un- 
tutored savage. He was one of the earliest graduates of that 
grand institution of learning, the University of Michigan. He 
remained during his entire life a devoted son of his native city 
and State. He traversed the wilderness of northern Michigan 
as a youth and saw it develop into a very hive of industry. He 
sat in the councils of the Indians and became their elong 
friend. He saw that once mighty race crowded beyond the bor- 
ders of his State, bowing before a civilization they were incapa- 
ble of mh io sag and unable to withstand. Generously over- 
looking their faults and observant of their virtues, his sympa- 
thetic voice was at all times ready in their defense. His broad 
sympathies and love of humanity wereall-embracing. Asjudge 
of the superior court of the city of Detroit he was recognized 
as the very model of judicial integrity andhonor. The law was 
with him a sacred profession, and whether at the bar or on the 
bench equity and justice were the servants and not the masters 
of man. His life was a varied one, and he was the trusted coun- 
selor of all classes. 

The universal esteem in which he was held was well shown in 
that immense gathering which followed him to his last resting 
place in that utiful city of the departed, whose evergreens 
symbolize the eternal life of the soul. Heads bowed in deep 
sorrow as at the loss ofa near and dear friend. Especially notice- 
able was the vast number of laboring men and their families to 
whose interests he had so earnestly devoted himself. 

He was a great lover of children, and the last token of affec- 
tion dropped into his grave by his little granddaughter—a bunch 
of flowers—was in touch with the simple character and wishes 
of the man. 

As J. Logan Chipman loved his fellow men, so he died, believ- 
ing that— 


Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I served in the last Con- 
grons with John Logan Chipman, was on a committee of the 

ouse of which he was the chairman, and became well acquainted 
with him. And now that he has gone out from among us, never 
to return, I wish in this hour dedicated to his memory toadd m 
tribute. I may well leave to others who knew him a great d 
longer and far better than I the pleasing task—which has been 
so well 8 to-day in this Chamber—of sketching his his- 
tory and drawing an outline of his work. 

Judge Chipman had a strong mind, well disciplined, and 
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richly stored with knowledge gathered from much reading and 
study, and from large observation and experience among men; 
and such store of knowledge in such a mind made the possessor 
a wise man. In the committeee room he was genial, painstak- 
ing, considerate, useful. Upon the floor of the House he was a 
ready and strong debater; aggressive, yet cautious; bold, yet 
rudent. He ssemed to realize instinctively that he needed not 
Tne weak support of assumed superiority, based upon length of 
Congressionai service. He possessed the virtue of always keep- 
ing in sight the interests of the people who sent him here—a 
fine trait in any Representative. His sympathies were plainl 
with the poor and the friendless. Altogether, he was a usef 
lawmaker, agreeable in intercourse with his fellows, attentive 
to his legislative duties, and a fast friend. We shall long miss 
him 


Death has taken our friend, as Death sooner or later takes out 
of this life all of the sons of men. And shall we weakly chide 
Death for this visit? For, after all, is not Death often kinder 
than Life? Men dread Death because Death breaks, sometimes 
rudely, sometimes gently, the associations and ties of life, and 
is the great mystery which every one must explore alone, and 
alas! make no report to those left behind. But is not Death the 
great equalizer? What in life or of life is so impartial and so 
reliable as Death? None can long cheat Death. No bribe of 
money, place, or power can swerve Death from the course marked 
out by unchanging law. Death’s touch is as light and as soft 
upon the brow of want and misery as upon the forehead of wealth 
and comfort. It is Death which brings sufferings to a closs and 
breaks the chains of blighted existence. 

Death starts him who here has ever been hopeless and wretched 
out and on by a way which the mostfortunate must take. Death 
looses the hard bands of the oppressor and puts slave and master 
upon the same footing—the most helpless upon an equality with 
the most powerful. At the touch of Death the beautiful cease 
to have advantage over the homely, the rich over the r, the 
wise over the foolish. Would life,as so many find it, be worth 
living without Death to put a period to its inequalities, its hard- 
ships, and its wrongs. 

Our friend is gone—but whither? Ah! in we peer over 
the brink at the farther end of this earthly existence, and toss 
into the profound abyss pebbles gathered by Doubt and by Hope, 
liste eagerly for any sound that perchance may come from 
the region of the unknown. Fear and Doubt, with eyes wide 
open, look into the gloom and see nothing but the blackness of 
oblivion. Hope catches a glimpse, now and then, of another 
shore beyond the fatal edge of Time from which our brother so 
lately slipped. Faith, taking up the torch of Revelation, flings 
a shining light athwart the dark gulf, and triumphantly pro- 
claims that the life which went out here has crs parson through 
the valley and shadow, and is expanding in the land eternal, 

The far away home of the soul. 

As the loved ones go down the steep and are lost to us here, 
we will not give them up as parted from us forever. All the 
better elements of our being cling to the hope that we shall live 

. In physical perfection many of the lower creatures rival 
man, but in the power of intellect and the wealth of affection 
he stands alone, the head of creation. And is man’s intellect to 
perish utterly, because the physical being fails and dies? Is 
the love which throbs in every pulsation of the mother’s heart 
but animal fire, so easily quenched? 

We shall not bid our friend an everlasting farewell, but a hope- 
ful good night. 


Mr.COVERT. Mr. Speaker, you are witness of the fact that 
this simple memorial service this afternoon is something other 
and something better than a mere formal ceremony. Moistened 
eyes and faltering voices haye testified to the depth of feeling, 
the genuine sorrow experienced at the absence from this 
Chamber forever of the familiar figure so known to us all and 
s0 loved by every one of us. 

Not only have we parted for all time from one who was warmly 
and closely knitted to us by the silken ties of friendship, not omy 
has the State of Michigan lost forever one of her most devote 
and most servicible sons, but the muster roll of this House will 
bear no longer the name of one whose masterful mental grasp 
made him a marked figure in this Hall. 

Judge Chipman was my friend in everything that that simple 
but great and grand word implies. I was his near seat-mate for 
four years in this Chamber; and if his marvelous magnetism 
made friends of those brought only in casual contact with him, 
you may perhaps imagine how great was the regard I enter- 
tained for him. I, who was honored by his personal frienpshid 
and who was brought into close intercourse with him every day 
I find myself utterly unable to do justice in mere words to the 
memory of such a friend. 

Iam trying to formulate something that shall testify my ap- 
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preciation of the man as he was—to put in formal, connected 
words a just and true analysis of the splendid qualities of heart 
and mind that combined to make him the man we knew him to 
be. Itis a labor of love I want to accomplish; but I find it a 
task absolutely impossible of performance. I have a full realiza- 
tion of the incomplete arrangement of the words I am using in 
this poor tribute. Iam just as conscious of the depth and sin- 
cerity of the sorrow with me as the words are uttered. 

The ee of giving to this House an extended review of the 
life, the character, and the public services of Judge Chipman 
has been most loyally performed by his colleague[Mr. WEADOOK]. 
His comprehensive and appreciative address has left for us who 
follow nothing but the expression of our personal sorrow; and 
in this we but voice the sentiment of the entire membership of 
this House. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WEADOCK] has drawn a 
vivid word picture of Judge 1 as a lawyer. He has said 
that he was a good lawyer. If there be any occupation in life 
that more than another makes heavy demands upon all the chiv- 
alry there is in man’s make-up that calling is the profession of 
law. If any man was ever most smsphatically chivalric that man 
was J. Logan Chipman. How, then, could he be other than the 
ideal lawyer? 

His colleague has told us that he was not only successful at the 
bar, but that he was esteemed and revered upon the bench. Judge 
Chipman had a clear, analytical mind. He was thoroughly well 
read in his profession. He loved rightforright’ssake. Heloved 
justice for the sake of justice. With this exceptional and har- 
monious equipment how could he be other than the ideal judge? 

His colleague has told us that he was an able and faithful re 
resentative of the people on the floor of this Chamber. Wi 
Judge Chipman’s quick appreciation of what was right, his ready 
detection of what was wrong, with his marvelous ability at once 
to reach the right side of any proposition, and with the boldness 
and manliness to defend his position when reached, how could 
he be other than the ideal representative of the people? 

Judge Chipman was a man of wide reading and broad culture. 
Neither law nor political science alone attracted his attention; 
it included the whole wide domain of literature. The student 
habits of his youth were maintained in all his later years, and 
his literary tastes were absolutely faultless and correct. 

Like the generality of men of his degree and quality of intel- 
lectuality, Judge Chipman gaye but little thought to the accu- 
mulation of money. 5 5 

Ihave knowledge of the fact that some years ago, his reputa- 
tion as a lawyer having reached the city of New York, a propo- 
sition such as most men would not have rejected was made to 
him to remove from Detroit and establish a law practice with 
certain specified ends in view, and with an assured large income 
in the great metropolis of the country. Judge Chipman was so 
attached to homeand friends and local environments that he re- 
jected this most flattering proposition, and preferred to live his 

ife with and to give his services tothe people whom he loved 
and by whom he was beloved. 

He had grown to somewhat advanced years, but unlike the 
Ponce de Leonof old, who unsuccessfully voyaged in search of the 
fountain of youth, Judge Chipman seemed to have made that dis- 
covery. He had all the brightness, all the mental alertness, 
all the sense of humor peculiar to healthful youth, and this 
quality of happy youthfulness was his to the very end. 

Judge Chipman was an accomplished and effective speaker. 
His eloquence was the eloquence of truth. No man who eyer 
heard him on this floor, no matter upon what subject he ad- 
dressed the House, ever doubted the absolute sincerity of his 
every utterance. 

We, who mourn his eternal absence from this Chamber, lose a 
friend whom we loved for hisevery good quality. His State and 
his country lose the counsels of one whose place it will be most 
difficult to supply. And yet we—his State—his country, have 
gained in that we knew him as we did, that he lived as he did, 
and that he labored as he did. 

Compelling attention and controlling thought when he lived 
and moved among us, he has gone to join the ranks of— 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

Study the character of our late associate as we may, the deeper 
reading of it only brings out in fuller relief greater beauties and 
better traits. 

He had all the strong and rugged qualities of a manly man. 
He had all the grace and gentleness pe tender woman. e was 
chivalrous and brave, polished and courtly. His charity was as 
boundless as the univers>, and went out to all classes and con- 
ditions of mankind. 

Surely the angel has written against his name the legend, sa- 
cred alone to those who are themselves the best beloved: He 
was one who loved his fellow-man.” 
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Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, the brief time that has ela 
since the death of the subject of these services, and espec 


since the adoption of the resolution setting apart this day for 

ing tribute to his memory, prevents any elaborate review of 
Fis eatende, varied, and distinguished career, or of his impor- 
tant public services. 

Less than thirty days ago, although prostrate upon a bed of 
sickness, he was nevertheless hopeful and even confident of re- 
covery,and was looking forward with anxious impatience to the 
time when he should be able again to occupy his seat in this 
Hall, and to contribute from therich resources of his experience 
and genius to the efforts here put forth for the restoration of 

rity throughout all the borders of the land he loved, and 
Shoe service almost his whole life had been spent. 

That this House, at so exceptionally early a date, within four 
weeks of his burial, should pause in its business to give expres- 
sion to its sorrow and to its sense of the country’s loss, is in it- 
self a circumstance that adds much to the meaning and import 
of all that will be spoken on this occasion. It is in itself a trib- 
ute seldom paid to the memory of a public servant. 

The truth, or, at all events, the aptness of the proverb that 
„Death loves a shining mark,” has been well illustrated in the 
experience of this Congress. Ofthe 356 members elected nearl 
a year ago only 2 have died; but these, alas! were the chival- 
rous, companionable, heroic Gen. Enochs, and the learned, sa- 
gacious, and equally companionable Judge Chipman. 

Others have spoken and will speak here to-day of his great- 
ness as & lawyer; of his career and fame as a judge; of the great 
importance and value of the services rendered by him in the ne- 

tiation of treaties with the Indian tribes; of his usefulness and 

las a legislator; of the strength and quality of his. mind, 
which was so constituted as to enable him to instantly grasp and 
analyze the most intricate and perplexing problem and toevolve, 
as if with prescient discernment, the atom of truth, however ob- 
scured and hidden it might be in the mazes of pretense and error. 

It shall be for me to speak of him in another aspect of his 
many-sided character. 

Ju Chipman was preéminently a man of the people. Al- 
though thoroughly at home in the society of the learned, fitted to 
shine conspicuously among the greatest of his countrymen, he 
was np eng at home in the less pretentious society of that larger 
class, the common, every-day people, who_constitute the bone 
and sinew, the strength and pride, of our citizenship. It was 
with them he most delighted to meet and mingle, not in a pat- 
ronizing way but ina spirit of genuine fellowship that drew to 
him their confidence, inspired their respect, commanded their 
allegiance, and bound them to him with hoops of steel.“ In 
his R he was kindly and social to an unusual degree. 

It is said by those who have the means of knowing that he was 
8 acquainted with almost every man in his district; and 
- t he enjoyea in a remarkable degree their confidence and 

esteem could not have been more strongly attested than by the 
unwavering support they gave him whenever he was a candidate 
for public office, and by the countless multitudes that rendered 
the occasion of his funeral one of the most notable in the history 
of Detroit. 

It was this feature of his character that caused him to manifest 
an interest, unusual in a man of his years, in the benevolentand 
social orders through whose agency so much of good is every 
day accomplished, so much of suffering alleviated, so much of 
happiness created or restored. 

t was my privilege to be present with him at the annual re- 
union of the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, held in 
Detroit on the 21st of June last, and to hear him on that occasion 
deliver what proved to be his last public address. And I was 
1 impressed, Mr. Speaker, with the thoughts to which 

gave utterance in that brief but appropriate and eloquentad- 
dress. Among other suggestions worthy of being remembered, 
he deprecated the disposition and tendency, tooapparentin these 
days, to look to and depend upon the Government, not simply 
for the enactmentof wise laws and their faithful administration, 
not simply for the protection of the citizen in the exercise of his 

litical and legal rights, but for almost every blessing that ren- 
ers life worth living. And, with impressive earnestness, stand- 
ing even then in the shadow of his own supreme need, although 
unconscious of its nearness, he reminded his hearers of the many 
things absolutely essential to man’s comfort and welfare, that 
even the best government could not do; that it could not guar- 
antee the individual prosperity and 3 of its citizens, and 
especially that it could not soften their afflictions or assuage 
their sorrows; that it could not brighten the home of poverty, or 
feed the hungry, or clothe the naked; that it could not enter the 
place of sickness and sit down by the bedside of suffering and 
5 or minister consolation to the stricken and the distressed 
ut that these ministrations, if performed at all, must proceed 
from other than governmental sources and be performed through 
other than governmental agencies. 


Hence the necessity for the institution and maintenance of 
such orders as he was then addressing, and of which he was an 
active and influential member. He was, sir,a believer in and an 
exemplar of the tenets of that order in their broadest, best, and 
truest sense. Oharity, justice, brotherly love, fidelity; these to 
his mind were words of not Ses technical import, but preg- 
nant with mystic meaning. Not the fidelity simply that in the 
hour of temptation will enable a man to keep the letter of his 
obligation or his pledge, but that sense of absolute loyalty that 
does not require the form of an agreement or a pledge, that has 
within it no element of deceit or imposture, that is open, can- 
did, manly, and sincere; in short, that could not keep the word 
of promise to the ear and break it to the hope. 

_ Not that sort of brotherly love that consists mainly in protesta- 
tions, and is found only in the ritual, but a love that is manifest 
more in what men do than in what they profess; that is as zeal- 
ous to protect the good name of a brother as to defend his per- 
son, should either be wantonly assailed; that has for its inspira- 
tion the yp of the Golden Rule, and for its object the promotion 
of true fellowship and fraternity among men; not the justice that 
would simply ‘‘ render unto Cæsar the things that are Czesar’s,” 
and be content to feel that thereby no injustice had been done. 
In its letter it means this certainly, but it means more also. In 
its spirit it means that the whole conduct of a man should con- 
form to the principles of rectitude, of honor and honesty, of the 
most scrupulous fidelity, and the most generous sense of equity 
in all his relations with his fellow-men, and in this sense our as- 
sociate construed and applied it. 

Not the charity that would dole out grudgingly it may be, a 
mere pittance for the present relief of actual distress, but the 
charity that springs from a heart warm with generous impulses; 
that reaches out the malin hand, lifts up the fallen, succors 
the distressed, comforts those that mourn, binds up the wounds 
inflicted by the cruel shafts of malice and envy; that is slow to 
anger; that has always at command an apology for the weak and 
the erring; that always waits for explanations; that stands even 
between the law and its transgressor, ever reminding him whosits 
in judgment that mercy is an attribute of God himsel f, and 
earthly power doth then show likest God’s, when mercy seasons 
justice,’ 

Our departed associate may not have been able at all times 
and under all the circumstances of his busy life, to realize and 
exemplify his own conceptions of the duties and obligations that 
spring from the relations men necessarily sustain towards each 
other, when measured by such standards as these, but that he 
strove earnestly to conform to their po Ap not alone in 
his business and social relations with his fellow-men, but in the 
n of the manifold responsibilities devolved upon him in 
the high trusts he was called to administer none can doubt. 

A strong man has fallen, one whose counsel and services, if 
we could have them here in this crisis of our country’s history, 
might prove of infinite value. It is for us to-day to record our 
estimation of his life and character, not to unduly extol his vir- 
tues, certainly not to magnify his faults, For whatever the lat- 
ter may have been, they were far surpassed by the many ex- 
cellences that, in the judgment of his countrymen, entitled him 
to a high place in the public confidence, and demand now the 
recognition due to the memory of a faithful and distinguished 
public servant. y 

If he could himself be consulted as to the manner in which he 
should be remembered, I believe he would have us say simply, 
in the words of the motto of the order he loved: 


The faults of our brother we will write upon the sand, his virtues upon the 
tablets of love and memory. 


Mr. WEADOCK. I ask that members who may desire-to 

rint in the RECORD remarks on the life and character of Judge 

ean have leave to do so. 

There being no objection, leave was granted. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I now ask a vote on the adoption of the 
resolutions 5 submitted. 

The question being taken, the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted; and in accordance therewith (at 3 o’clock and 20 min- 


‘utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under elause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills; which were re- 
referred as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 2699) for the relief of Anna Ella Carroll, and 
to place her name on the pension rolls—Committee on Military 
5 aa discharged, and referred to the Committee on Invali 

ensions. 

The bill (H. R. 2689)authorizing the Secretary of the Treas 
of the United States to refund certain duties paid by James J. 
So Oae on Military Affairs discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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The bill (H. R. 1972) fo Hy a pension to Mary Dunt, widow 


of Jeremiah Dunt—Co: ttee on Mili Affairs disc 5 
and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 651) for the relief of Capt. John T. Bruen—Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. : 

The bill (H. R. 1488) for the relief of Mariam Goodloe, widow, 
and Laura Bluin, Richard V. Goodloe, and Joseph A. Goodloe, 
children, and James H. Goodloe, and Mrs. Fannie Hough, grand- 
children of James Goodloe, deceased—Committes on Claims dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

The bill (H. R. 1487) to compensate George K. Kirchner for 


his stock of s taken and destroyed by Federal soldiers in 
the year A. D. 1862—Committee on Claims discharged, and re- 


referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced, and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. OATES: A bill (H. R. 3130) to repeal in part and to 
limit sections 3480 and 4716 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3131) to disqualify justices, judges, and com- 
missioners of the United States from sitting as courts or hear- 

certain cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

y Mr. WAUGH: A bill (H. R.3132) to amend an act entitled 
tAn act establishing t-roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
porer March 3, 1877—to the Committee on the Revision of the 

WS. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3133) for the erection and completion of a 
monument to the memory of the soldiers that fell in the battle of 
Tippecanoe—to the Committee on the Library. 

by Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 3134) to amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to provide for the settlement of all outstanding 
claims against the District of Columbia” and conferring juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims to hear the same, and for other 
purposes—ito the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RAWLINS: A bill (H. R. 3135) granting to the Uni- 
versity of Utah a site off the public domain—to the Committee 
on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. SIPE: A bill (H. R. 3136) for the erection of a public 
building at McKeesport, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

y Mr. STORER: A bill(H. R. 3137) for the establishment of 
a fish hatchery in the county of Hamilton, State of Ohio—to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3138) to establish post-office savings depos- 
itories, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DENSON: A bill (H. R. 3139) to re 
conferring jurisdiction upon commissioners of 
to the Committee on the J 5 1 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 3140) to provide for the set- 
tlement of claims of officers and crews of the Navy to certain 
moities, and conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to 
hear and determine the same—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: A bill (H. R. 3180) to remove restric- 
tions on the sale of leaf tobacco—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. TATE: A bill (H. R. 3181) to re the act of March 
3, 1887, regulating the removal of cases from State courts—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3182) to define the liability of receivers or 
managers of railroads or other property appointed by the United 
States courts to prescribe where and how they can be sued and 
served, etc.—to the Committee on the J eia i 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3183) to provide for payment 
for horses and other property lost in the United States service— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3184) to revise 
and amend and extend the act of Congress of August 15, 1876, to 
encourage and promo telegraphic communications between 
America and Asia, across the Pacific Ocean, from the western 
shores-of the United States to the Hawaiian Islands, to Japan, 
and China—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARKE of Alabama: A jointresolution (H. Res. 47) 
to provide for the allotment of additional copies of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to each member of the House of Representa- 
tives—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A resolution inquiring of 
the Secretary of the Interior in relation to what sums of money 
have been paid for storage of the documents of the Tenth Census 
to the Committee on Appropriations. > 

By Mr. LOUD: A resolution asking for certain information 


certain laws 
e circuit court— 


irom the Attorney-General about certain instructions that haye 
been forwarded to marshals, ete., relative to the Chinese-exclu- 
sion act—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a resolution asking of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
certain information regarding the Chinese-exclusion act—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTISof : Aresolution requesting reportfrom 
the Attorney-General on the condition of Indian depredation 
claims—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: A memorial of the State 
Legislature of Connecticut in fayor of erection of coast defenses 
at eastern entrance of Long Island Sound and appropriation of 
sufficient funds therefor—to the Committee on 5 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: A memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota favoring the payment of the claims of Francis 
M. Kennedy—to the Committee on Claims. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule caren! eee bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 3141) for the 
relief of the beir or heirs of John Howard Payne—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3142) for the relief of James 
B. McElhose—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R.3143) for the relief of Agnes E. Craig—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CADMUS (by request): A bill (H. R. 3144) for the relie 
of Capt. Francis A. Beuter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 3145) authorizing the resto- 
ration of the name of Thomas Hynes, late first lieutenant First 
Infantry, to the rolls of the Army—to the Committee on Mili- 
Sy Affairs. 

y Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 3146) to remove the charge of 
desertion against Charles W. Hammond—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 3147) granting an honorable dis- 
charge to Wilson Kale—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULICK: A bill (H. R. 3148) for the relief of Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Johnson, late a contract surgeon in the Army—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 3149) for the relief of Ames & 
Detrick, of San Francisco, in the State of California—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Se Mr. MAHON: A bill (H. R. 3150) for the relief of Thomas 


$ —to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
3151) for the relief of Green B. Woodcock, administrator, ete., 
of William R. Boice, deceased, late a citizen of Boyle County, 
Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3152) for the relief of the estate of John En- 
8 deceased, late of Kentucky to the Committee on War 


By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: A bill 85 R. 3153) for the 
relief of John Kaula—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 3154) for the 
relief of Dwight Hall—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STORER: A bill (H. R. 3155) to pay the city of Cin- 
cinnati the p tional cost of asphalt streets in front of the 
ee States buildings in Cincinnati—to the Committee on 

ms. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3156) granting a 

nsion to Cornelia de Peyster Black, widow of Henry M. Black, 

ate colonel of United States Army, deceased—to the Committee = 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. TATE (by request): A bill (H. R. 3157) for the relief 
of James B. Fowler—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3158) for the relief of George 
R. Mullins—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3159) to amend the records of 
the War Department in case of Curtis C. Hutchison—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3160) for the relief of Jasper 
N. Martin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3161), for the relief of William 
T. Edwards—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3162), for the relief of Martha 
Mitchell, widow of Thomas W. Mitchell, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3163) for the relief of Albert 
Moseley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3164) for the relief of Sanford 
A. Pinyan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3165) for the relief of Robert McCutchen— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3166) for the relief of Samuel Garner—to 
the Committee on War C a 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3167) for the relief of Wesley Jones—to the 
Committes on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 3168) making Winona, Minn., 
subport of entry and delivery—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3169) for the relief of Dewitt Eastman—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAUSEY: A bill (H. R.3170) to pay the State of Dela- 
ware for advance of money in the war of 1812 reported to be due 
by the Secretary of the Treasury—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULICK: A bill (H. R. 3171) for the relief of Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Johnson for services during the late war—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3172) for the 
relief of William Larzelere—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WISE: A bill (H. R. 3173) for the relief of Isaac Dav- 
5 and others, citizens of Virginia—to_the Committee on 

ar Claims. 

By Mr. WAUGH: A bill (H. R. 3174) for the relief of James E. 
Southard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3175) to correct the military record of George 
A. Marks—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, abill (H. R. 3176) granting a pension to Joshua Jones to 
the Committee on Pensions. * 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3177) to correct the military record of Mica- 
jah Powell to the Committee on Military Affairs. J 

By Mr. MCRAE (by request): A bill (H. R. 3178) for the relief 
of certain enlisted men of the First Battalion of the Fourth Regi- 
ment Arkansas of (Union) Cavalry or Mounted Infantry Volun- 
teers—tothe Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R.3179) for the relief of Simeon Austin—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: zaps in case of L. 
D. Gilbreath for relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP (by request): Petition of the Iowa Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, asking that the Geary law be 
re ed—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

y Mr. HEPBURN: Petition of John Gregg and 155 others, 
citizens of Taylor County, Iowa, praying for legislation providing 
for the free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. KEM: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, asking for 

the passage of an act 3 for the free coinage of silver at 

a ratio of 16 to Ito the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, petition of 200 citizens of Keyapaha County, Nebr., 
asking for the free coinage of silver on equal terms with gold 
tothe Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Sheridan County, Nebr., asking 
that a military post be established in that sgt near the line 
of the Sioux Reservation—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Resolution of the Veteran 
Club of Center County, Pa., that pension laws be so amended that 
Union veteran soldiers of the late war be placed on an equality 
with veterans of the Mexican war—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Two petitions of citizens of 
Spokane County, and ons of 47 citizens of Winona, Wash., 
in opposition to the repeal of the Sherman act of 1890, unless 
said repeal shall provide for the continued coinage of silver on 
terms more favorable to silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Oh, eternal God, as we are gathered to commemorate the life 
and services of alate Senator upon this floor whose noble gift 
for education makes an era in the history of beneficence, we 
pray that the infiuence of his illustrious example upon the peo- 
ple of our whole country may lead them to cease Piling great 
masses of idle and useless stones as monuments of the famous 
and lamented dead, but convert them into houses of use and 
service for the benefit of mankind, and thus for the honor and 
glory of Ged. 


Comfort and console the bereaved widow, and grant her length 
of days and fullness of health and strength to complete the or- 
ganization andendowment of the university, that it may stand 
to the latest times a monument to her husband, herself, and their 
beloved son, thus working from age to age benevolence, and 
education, and ennobling example. We pray through Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL, 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
MAPLE-SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 8th instant, a statement of the pro- 
duction of sugar of all kinds in the United States and the amount 
of bounties paid thereon; which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, an ardori to be 
printed. & 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the North 
Nebraska Methodist Episcopal Conference and a petition of the 
Iowa Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
praying for the repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Glidden Camp, Sons of Vet- 
erans of Rochester, N. Y., praying that the 18th day of Sep- 
tember be made a national holiday; which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have a petition here which I 
desire to present. It does not bear that printed, uniform head 
which the keen perception of my friend, the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT], considered a baneful emanation of 
Wall street, nor does it bear the also uniform, printed head 
which I observe on a number of petitions for free coinage, and 
which appear to have emanated from some central authority, 
nor is it signed by bankers, a class of persons whom I consider a 
very honorable and patriotic body of citizens, but who have been 
represented by many Senators in another light. This petition 
is signed exclusively by business men, merchants, and manufac- 
turers of my State, men employing large bodies of labor, whose 
works are now entirely at astandstill. They call attention to 
the partial relief to business which has come from the action of 
the House of Representatives by the repeal of the purchasing 
clauses of the silveract of 1890, and they pray that the Senate 
way act speedily in the.same direction. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will lie on the table. 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of 263 merchants, manufac- 
turers, and business men of Nashville, Tenn., praying for the 
pissage of what is known as the Wilson silver-re bill re- 
cently passed by the House of Representatives; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a memorial of Harmony Assembly, No. 
422, Knights of Labor, of Daviess County, Ind., remonstratin 

ainst the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so call: 
Sherman law, and praying for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of A. L. Alness and other 
citizens of Minnesota, praying for the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman silver law; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. POWER presented the petition of C. W. Butler and 61 
other citizens of Glendive, Mont., praying for the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented the petition of John Mathews 
and 81 other business men and manufacturers of Paterson, N. 
J., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

INDEMNITY TO SETTLERS UPON INDIAN LANDS. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Iam directed by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 131) making an 
appropriation to pay the damages resulting to soe poreon who 
went upon the Crow Creek and Winnebago Indian Reservation, 
in the State of South Dakota, between the 17th day of February 
and the 27th day of April, 1885, to report it without amendment. 
I 5 unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. As there is a good deal of question in- 
volved in all Indian depredution matters, I think the bill had 
better go over. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. This is not an Indian depredation case. 
It is a bill with very few items init. A similar bill has previ- 
ously passed the Senate,and it has the unanimous support of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill willbe read, and the Chair 
will then ask if therg is objection to its present consideration. 
Mr. VOORHEES. I, of course, have no objection to business 
of this kind if it doesnotlead todebate. The Senator from Iowa 
eon ALLISON] expects to address the Senate, and it is due to 
im that the time should not be consumed to any great extent. 
I hope that this matter will not be pressed if it is to lead to pro- 


tracted debate. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I think it will not. I think no discus- 
sion whatever will arise. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the bill be read and we will see. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BATE. The bill will necessarily lead to debate, and con- 
siderable debate. It proposes to make an ä of $200,- 
000 for a purpose about which there may be some doubt in the 
minds of many Senators. I suggest that it go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection, and the bill will 
be placed on the Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DAVIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 930) for the re- 
lief of William Stanley; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 931) for the relief of Fanny 

S. Livers, administratrix; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PURCHASE OF BONDS. 


Mr. PEFFER. I submit a resolution and ask that it may be 
read and lie over under the rule. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate when andin what amounts Government bonds have 
been purchased since the year 1879, and what was the rate and the aggre- 
gate amount of premium paid on such purchases. 

2. Whether at any time or times and when, since the year 1879, any Gov- 
ernment bonds have been purchased without the notice required by law. 

3. What amount of public moneys, by years, has been deposited in na- 
tional banks since the year 1879, and whether and what amount of interest 
was pe by the banks for the use of such moneys. 

T 


e VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule, 
INTERRUPTION OF INTERSTATE RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 

Mr. PEFFER. I submit a resolution, and in view of the im- 
portance of the subject matter, I ask that it may be considered 
now. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be instructed to 
uire whether and what legislation is necessary to prevent interruption 
of interstate railway traffic by lawless and unauthorized persons, and to 


ee rsons guilty of robbery and murder committed on interstate rail- 
way 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 


consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that it should go to the Judici- 
ary Committee, if it be a suggestion for a criminal law. 

Mr. CULLOM. The chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce is not present. I hope there will be no action taken 
upon the resolution that will take it away from that committee 
without his presence. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not, of course, strenuously insist on the ju- 
risdiction of one committee rather than the other, but every 
crime to be punished by the Government is a crime against a 
species of property or some person, and those species of property 
and those persons in their legal right are placed under the ju- 
risdiction of a particular committee. I do not see that pro d 
legislation about counterfeiting coin or about robbing ks 
should go the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER. Let the resolution be printed and lie over. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not suppose there will be any contro- 
versy between committees, but as the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. BUTLER] is not present, let the resolution go over. 

Mr. HOAR. The chairman of the Judiciary Committee is not 

resent. 
p Mr. PEFFER. Let the resolution lie over and be printed. 

Mr. CULLOM. It perhaps had best lie over. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution, and it will be printed and lie 
over under the rule. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was going to make a remark about the mat- 
ter just disposed of. 

CONSOLIDATION OF LAND OFFICES. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 

a resolution coming over from yesterday. 


The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
MANDERSON, as modified, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be instructed to 
—— whether any of the United States land offices in the States of Ne- 


inform the 


and Oregon have been abolished or consolidated, and if so, which of 
m whose recommendation and upon what showing of necessity or 
ty; the number of acres of 1 — lands subject to settlement un- 
der existing law in each of the land districts existing prior to such abolition 
or consolidation, and to transmit to the Senate copies of all correspondence 
or other papers bearing upon the subject. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President 
Mr. MANDERSON. I desire, if the Senator from Arkansas 
will permit me, simply to modify the resolution at the sugges- 
gestion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] by inserting after the word 
Nebraska“ the words Kansas, Colorado,“ so as to make it 
include four States. 

Mr. BERRY. Isuggest to the Senator from Nebraska to mod- 
ify the resolution so as to include all consolidations that have 
recently been made in all the States. It would then cover the 
case and there would be no objection to its eg 

I wish to say, while 1 am on the floor, that yesterday, when 
this matter was before the Senate, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] stated that I was laboring under a slight misappre- 
hension in the idea that the last appropriation act required the 
Secretary of the Interior or the President of the United States 
to consolidate the land offices in any way, except that an insuffi- 
cient appropriation was made. I wish to read from the general 
legislative appropriation act passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, which I th will show that the Senator from Jowa was 
mistaken: 

Salaries and commissions of registers and receivers: For salaries and 
commissions of registers of land offices and receivers of public moneys at 
district land offices, not exceeding $3,000 each, 8520,000. 

And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to consolidate the 
district land officesso as to bring their total compensation for the fiscal year 
1894 within this appropriation. À 

I am authorized to state that the Secretary of the Interior did 
not desire to consolidate anumber of the offices, and feels, proba- 
bly, that it will work an inconvenience: but the statute is direct 
and specific, saying that he shall consolidate them so as to bring 
them within the amount of the appropriation. He has no dis- 
cretion in the matter. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is due to the Senator from Arkansas that 
I should state I spoke only from memory at the moment. I 
knew the matter was under discussion in the last Congress and 
my impression was that the ideas were notembodied in the stat- 
ute. Of course, I was mistaken in that respect. 

Mr. BERRY. I have no objection to the passage of the reso- 
lution, and am entirely willing that it shall be amended so as to 
include all the consolidations which have been made. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have modified the resolution so as to 
include the four States, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, and Ore- 


gon. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Will the Senator add California? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iwill also add California. I think those 
are all the States in which there have been any reductions. 

Mr. DUBOIS. No. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The offices in the States of North and 
South Dakota have been reduced, and I ask that those States be 
included. 

2 ante DUBOIS. And in Idaho also the offices have been re- 
uced. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then I will change the resolution so as 
to include all the States. 

Mr. DUBOIS. And Wyoming also, I suggest to the Senator. 

Mr. MANDERSON, Iam preparing an amendment which I 
think will reach the case. I suggest a modification to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be instructed to inform the 
Senate whether any of the United States land offices have been abolished or 
consolidated, and if so, which of them, etc. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
resolution as now modified. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Before the resolution is acted upon I 
ar desire tosay that it does not strike me that the language 
of the act which has been read by the Senator from Arkansas 
in the least changes the duty of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office or the Secretary of the Interior. The power 
to abolish or consolidate or make a change of any character in 
United States land offices resides in the General Land Office 
and the Secretary of the Interior, and their duty it is always to 
conform the number of land offices to the amount of the appro- 
priation for the support of land offices, whether so expres: in 
the statute or not. 


But that is neither here nor there; I care very little for that. 
I desire this information so as to see for myself an my colleagues 
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in the Senate and in the other House upon 


what suggestions 
these changes have been made. I hardly.think it is commenda- 
ble executive action that in a State with eight or ten land offices 
nearly one-half of the number should be abolished without con- 
sultation with any representative in Congress from that State. 


My ground for complaint simply is that an important change has 
been made in the State I have the honor in part to represent by 
which four land offices have been abolished, and there was not a 
word in the way of consultation with or asking for suggestion 
from anyone representing the State. 

It may be that this action has been taken after full investiga- 


tion and is proper action. I donot know whether that is the case 


or not. I want to know, and that is the purpose of the inquiry. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, I am a little astonished at the 
claim made by my friend, the Senator from Nebraska, in that 
any branch of the executive department of this Government 
owes it as a duty to the legislative department to consult it 
about the proper discharge of its duties. I have been taught to 
believe that the Government created in the United States isa 
Government consisting of three independent, cobrdinate depart- 
ments, and that the fundamental truth at the bottom of the 
whole fabric is that there can be no good government in acoun- 
try unless these three departments are absolutely independent of 
each other. Itseems to me that we have had—at least I have 
had—ample experience in the last few months to show that the 
executive department of the government and the legislative de- 

tment ought to be further removed from each other, and 
8 to be secured against the influences of each other in 
the exercise of the duties made incumbent on them by law. 

I know nothing, absolutely nothing, in the formation of our 
Government that uires any officer of the executive depart- 
ment to consult anybody in the legislative department of the 
Government about how his duties shall be performed. This 
branch of the Government is made to enact laws; the executive 
branch of the Government is made to execute laws; and the ju- 
dicial department to expound and aid the executive depart- 
ment in enforcing the laws. The President, who is the chief 
executive officer of the Government, is sworn by the Constitu- 
tion to see that the laws, as they are made by Congress, are faith- 
fully executed; and I do not see how anyone can demand that a 
subordinate officer in the Government, or a Cabinet officer, or 
the President himself, should be required tocall in Senators and 
members of the other House of Congress to know whether they 
wil! consent to a certain form of executing the trust which has 
been confided to the executive department by the Constitution. 

Mr. BERRY. I can not understand how the Senator from 
Nebraska can say that there is nothing in the statute which I 
have read which requires the Secretary of the Interior to make 
this consolidation. I think he could not have heard the clause 
I read from the statute or he would not have made that state- 
ment. The statute appropriates $520,000 to pay the salaries of 
registers and receivers of land officers throughout the United 
States, and then follows a provision which says: 

And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to consolidate the 
district land offices so as to bring their total compensation for the fiscal 
year 1894 within this appropriation. 

Mr. President, I can not conceive of a more specific or direct 
statute requiring that the Secretary of the Interior should bring 
the compensation of the register and receiver within the amount 
app ted. It is true there is a general statute which author- 
izes the President, upon certain contingencies and considera- 
tions, to consolidate land offices; but this is a specific and direct 
instruction to the Secretary of the Interior saying that he shall 
do this. He was bound to consolidate the offices in accordance 
with the provision of the statute; otherwise he would have dis- 
obeyed the law. 

In regard to no one knowing anything about the consolidation, 
I wish to say that notice was given on the Ist of July that the 
consolidation would take place; it was given out in the news- 
papers, and printed all over the country. 

s to whether the Secretary of the Interior selected the 
proper offices to consolidate, I presume when an answer comes 
to the resolution offered by the Senator from Nebraska that the 
Secretary will show the theory upon which he acted. Then will 
be time enough to criticise him for consolidating the land of- 
fices in Nebraska rather than in some other States, if the facts 
do not justify him in what he has done. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, only a word. My sug- 

tion a moment since was not of the character which seems to 

ve been understood by the Senator from Arkansas. I say that 
the language, thus explicit in thea . Is of no more 
binding force upon the Executive t is duty to conform the 
expenditures of the General Land Office to the amount appro- 
printed for any fiscal year. It is 8 the general 
statute that the expenditures of the General Office should 
be limited to the amount appropriated. That is the extent of 
my suggestion. y 


Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me? - 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to state that the catse of the consolida- 
tion is outside of this statute. There is no general statute au- 
thorizing the Secretary to consolidate these offices for the pur- 
pose of keeping within the appropriation. 

Mr. MANDERSON. There is a general statute providing 
that the head of a Department shall limit the expenditures of his 
Department to the amount appropriated by Congress, 

Mr. BERRY. But not as to the manner in Which he shall do 
it, as was ed in this statute. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Exactly as to the manner when the 
power is lodged in the President of the United States upon the 
suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior to abolish or consol- 
idate land offices. 

It seems to me that the suggestion of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. MILLS] as to the right of everyone of the coirdinate 
branches of the Government to be y independent of the 
other, would have more force and effect if the statement should 
be made a few minutes hence, when House bill No. 1 shall 
come up for consideration, and I am inclined to think that per- 
haps the Senator's suggestions in that behalf were intended by 
1 — to be applicable to that bill rather than to the pending reso- 

ution. 

I agree with the Senator that this body and the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be entirely free from Executive influence, 
except as that influence is proposed to be exerted by constitu- 
tional methods by message to the Congress of the United States. 
I think the President of the United States in the exercise of his 
duties should be bound only by such laws as may be passed by 
constitutional methods. I presume, however, that the Senator 
will not take the on when it comes to so important a mat- 
ter as providing, if there were land offices in the State of Texas, 
which offices shall be abandoned, which shall be continued, or 
which shall be consolidated, that it would be well for the Ex- 
ecutive officer not to come to either branch of Congress, but to 
go to the Senator as one of the re tives of that great 
State, knowingits needs and knowing its geography, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining suggestions. 

I know that there have been consolidations of land offices under 
this late order which are not only inconvenient to those who have 
business at the land offices and cause e which should not 
be incurred, but which will be prejudicial to the interests of the 
Government itself. This error has been made, I thinkinnocently, 
by the General Land Office. It is an error which it has fallen 
into simply because it has not seen fit to consult the representa- 
tives of these States, who know as to the needs of the communi- 
ties which they represent on the floor of Congress. I ask that 


the resolution 57 as modified. A: 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as 


modified. 
The resolution as modified was agreed to. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill No. 1. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal 
a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘Anact direct- 
ing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending question being on 
the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the substitute re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. ALLISON], whois entitled to the floor, proceeds, I ask 
his permission to make a few observations at this point. 

Mr. ALLISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VOORHEES. A few days ago I felt it my duty to call 
the attention of the Senate to the consumption of time in the dis- 
cussion of the ding bill and to ask that a day might be fixed on 
which general debate might be closed, and a vote secured. The 
reception of that request is well remembered and was not unex- 

cted by me. I have to renew this morning that request, and 

shall fix even a more liberal date than I did at that time. 

I wish to ask the Senate to agree to close the debate on this 
question on the 25th instant, which will be a week from Monday, 
and then to debate amendments until the 27th, under Rule VIII, 
=e a vote shall be taken upon the amendments and upon the 

Mr. President, I need not amplify upon this question. Ido 
not need to enforce my request ya single word. The subject 
is known; the question is appreciated here and elsewhere. I 
need not say again, as I have time and time before, that I am a 
lover of the freedom of debate. I have never stood in its way, 
and never intend to. All I ask is that Senators interested in 
this discussion may indicate some time when it shall be concluded. 
There is no subject which calls for everlasting discussion, ex- 
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cept, perhaps, the one which relates to our relations with the 
rld to come, and that we had better take by faith than by 
ute. 

T therefore ask this great body to give the weightof reason to 
this question. Let us reason together, let us think together, 
and settle it on the basis of an agreement. 

I shrink, Mr. President—no, perhaps I had better withdraw 
that word, I shrink from nothing in line of duty, but I shall 
regret to see the issue settled upon the low level of ph en- 
durance, when we can so well settle it upon the h level of 
manly and intelligent agreement. 

I ask those who oppose the bill to give me their response upon 
this subject. Let us see whether there is not some point within 
the domain of conference and agreement which we can reach this 
Denna or at any other time. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, tho Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] is entitled to the floor, and isanxious togo on. Know- 
ing what is to occur this afternoon, he is somewhat limited in 
time unless he can proceed soon. 

I will sany say, and just in a word, that there has been no 
delay in this debate. There has never beenas h made here 
for the purpose of delay, in my judgment, since the debate be- 
gan. A large number of Senators have not yet spoken who have 
given notice of an intention to speak, and havespeeches pre 
and others are pre even . Under the circumstances, I 
do not think it is to now undertake to fix the time when a 
vote shall be taken. Yesterday we sat here until 6 o’clock to 
hear the other side, and I suppose we shall hear more from the 
other side. I hope so, at least. So Ishall be compelled at this 
time to say to the Senator that I must object. 

Mr. VOORHEES. 
tions. I did not even use the word delay;“ but I did desire, 
and I do now desire, to have some indication of the purpose on 
the other side of this 8 as to when it may be conciuded. 
If the Senator from Colorado, and those who are acting with 
him, can not give, or do not desire to give, any such indication, 
that is with them, not with me. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not think it would be fair for us now to 
take the time from the Senator from Iowa. Probably later, if 
the Senator wants our opinion, we shall give it to him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. All right, then; the Senator from Iowa 
is entitled to the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Towa as entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I feel the pressure, as I pre- 
sume other Senators do, of the situation as stated by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], who has charge of the pending 
bill, and I have hesitated, and now hesitate somewhat, to occupy 
the time of the Senate in discussion; but I recognize the great 
importance of the measure, and from circumstances, which I 
need not now relate, I think it is perhaps due to myself that I 
should say something respecting the present situation and re- 
specting the bill now before us. 

I have listened as well as I could to the debate which has been 
in progress, and I haye been gratified at many things which have 
appeared in it. Conspicuous in that regard was the s h made 

the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], who sits near me. 
I listened to his glowing pictureof the growth and development 
of our country from 1860 to 1890. Iwas especially gratified that 
in his examinations he had been able to make a comparison of 
our growth between 1870 and 1893. 

Without going into the question by and large, the Senator 
from Oregon disclosed to us from his observations that between 
1860 and 1890 our population had more than doubled, notwith- 
standing in the meantime we had a most desolating and devas- 
tating civil war. I was gratified to learn from him that between 
1860 and 1890 the wealth of this country had wn, not in pro- 
portion to its population, but had grown four fold in wealth from 
sixteen thousand millions to sixty-four thousand millions. 

I I was also gratified to learn from the Senator, and from the 

data which he so carefully prepared, that during all this prog- 
ress of development and growth the section of the country in 
which he dwells and the region in which I dwell have been spe- 
cially favored in that progress; that the growth of wheat from 
1871 to 1892, a period of twenty-one years, had increased from 
240,000,000 bushels to 611,000,000 bushels; that the Southern 
States, which had been overrun, as it were, by our armies, with 
devestation in their pathway, have so far recovered that from 
1870 to 1892 they had increased the growth of the great staple 
crop of cotton from ney 4,000,000 bales to more than 9,000,000 
bales, and that nearly all other agricultural products had in- 
cressed in the same proportion. I was also gratified to see that 
during that time the exchanges in the groat martsof our country 
had disclosed the enormous growth of $62,000,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That was in fifty-seven cities. 

Mr, ALLISON, In fifty-seven cities. Whilst the Senator was 
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portraying this growth and development it occurred to me that 
the question w. we are now debating is, in some of its aspects, 
if not in all, the most important question which can engage the 
consideration of the American people. This great production, 
this great population, energetic and active as it is, all receiving 
either wages or the result of its products, can not engage in the 
ancient methodsof barter. Wemust have some measure where- 
by we can value these exc and products, and the question 
in which we are engaged is whether we shall at this time, by 
direct or indirect legislation, change the measure of value in 
which all these products are exchanged, and by which all these 
wages are measured and have been exchanged and measured 
since 1879. 

Mr. DOLPH. And under which all this prosperity has come. 

Mr. ALLISON. And under which all this prosperity, or prac- 
tically all of it, has grown up. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in the discussion of this 
question it is our duty, first, to ascertain exactly what is our 
ee as respects coinage and what we should propose to 
meet it. 

We have had since 1792 in the United States laws respecting the 
coinage of money and the regulation of its value, and also re 
lating the values of foreign coins. It is due to the men who 
framed those laws that we should say that when they framed 
them they undertook—believing, as we believe, that it is better 
to rest the measure of value upon both metals than upon one— 
they undertook with the utmost care to ascertain what? To 
ascertain the relative value of the two metals, if they were to 
use them both in measuring the values, and the products and 
the labor of our country. is could be done by one of two 
methods, either to fix aratio between them, with free mintage 
atthe commercial ratio, or make one of them the standard of 
value and coin the other in limited quantity for domestic circu- 
lation only. They chose the first as the only true method. So 
careful, ry tellsus, were they in that measurement to ascer- 
tain aa true ratio, that 5 1 = then Secre- 

e , took 1, panish-milled dollars 
sul orighed thoes i the scale to determine the amount of the 
abrasion which they had undergone by means of circulation, so 
as to ascertain the average value of these abraded dollars in our 
own circulation, because it is notorious that our circulation at 
that time was principally silver, and the silver was chiefly what 
were known as the S h-milled dollars, those coined in Spain 
and those coined in the Spanish ons on our own conti- 
nent. After weighing these dollars the average was found to be 
371 grains of fine silver. 

In order to determine the exact ratio between silver and gold— 
because it was intended to use gold as well as silver—a further 
examination was had to ascertain what other nations had taken 
as the relative ratio between the two metals, silver and gold, and 
in order to make that ratio what they believed to be the exact 
commercial ratio they added a quarter of a grain to the ave 
of the Spanish milled dollar and fixed the silver dollar at 3712 

of fine silver. Upon that i leg se thus based, they 


authorized the mintage of both gold and silver. 

All the nations of pe were then using either gold or sil- 
ver, with free mintage of the standard metsI, or using both 
metals as a standard, with free mintage. They did not all have 


exactly the same ratio, but the variations were slight, and there 
was then a universal demand for both metals at the mints. 
Therefore away back in 1792 we started out upon the idea of a 
double coinage and a double measure. Whether that was wise 
on otherwise I shall not now stop to discuss. That double meas- 
ure and standard, modified in a way I shall presently speak of, 
continued until 1873, when by the act which has been so often 
aidea to we changed our standard to the single standard of 
gold. 

Because the relation in Europe, as developed a few years after- 
wards, disclosed that we had fixed a wrong ratio, overvaluing 
silver, our gold left the country, until, as is stated in the reports 
made to the House of Representatives and to this body in 1834, 
rag were scarcely a half million dollars of gold in the United 

tates. 

Yesterday the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and Lalso 
stated to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS], who dealt 
with this ea that our gold appreciatively departed begin- 
ning in 182]. That is so stated by Albert Gallatin in his testi- 
mony before the committee having that matter in charge in 1833. 
But a further examination of that subject discloses thatour gold 
commenced departing long before that; and although ee 
during the period from 1803 to 1815, was desolated by the ed 
armies and the armies of Napoleon, although we ourselves 
had passed through a war with Great Britain, it was disclosed 
that gold went from us so rapidly that in 1821 the attention of 
Congress was called to the subject. Indeed I believe the atten- 
tion of Congress was called to it as early as 1818, 
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A resolution was introduced in one branch of Co for the 
urpose of remedying the defect in the ratio adopted in 1792, and 
r. Gallatin, in his testimony, stated the fact that Great Britain 
had then established the gold standard and started upon the 
pathway of ie resumption upon the gold standard. He 
stated that this demand went on and on long after Great Britain 
had filled her coffers and her banks from the surrounding nations 
with all the gold that she needed and up to the time of his state- 
ment made in 1833. 

The discussion of the failure in 1792 to make the correct ratio 
led toa long discussion for a change of ratio. That change of ratio 
was discussed in these Houses, and resolutions of ing were 
adopted addressed to the Secretaries of the Treasury. In 1829 
Samuel D. Ingham, then Secretary of the Treasury, made an 
able report upon the subject to the two Houses of Congress, and, 
judging from that report and from his administration of the 

reasury, Mr. Ingham was a man of competence in that high 
place. He made a report in which he stated the fact that our 
gold coins had been swept away from us, that our poopie desired 
gold, and that it was important, if we were to have gold asa part 
of our circulation, that we should change the ratio. A large 
amount of testimoay—I shall not go into it in detail—of experts, 
of men of the highest character and learning respecting the 
true ratio, was taken at that time and in subsequent years. It 
was shown that from 1803 France had had the ratio of 153 to 1 
and that other nations had different ratios; but that the French 
ratio was the prevailing one because of her central and pivotal 
po-ition in the trade of Europe. But, as I have said, I shall not 
go into that question. 

Whilst Albert Gallatin, who had given great attention to the 
question, insisted that the true ratio should be 153 to 1, in accord 
with the French ratio, I believe that Mr. Ingham insisted the 
ratio should be 15.625 to I mark it, 15.625 to 1, not 16, not 15.80, 
but 15.625, in order that there might be no mistake as to the del- 
icate and careful fractions which should disclose the true com- 
mercial and mint ratio between the two metals. 

Mr. MILLS. If it will not interrupt the Serlator, I will state 
in that connection that Albert Gallatin, in the very paper of 
which the Senator is speaking, says that safety consists in a 
point between 15.58 and 15.69. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam obliged to the Senator. That is only a 
further illustration of what I am trying to demonstrate. 

Othersinsisted that 15.80 was the true ratio. Then it wassaid 
that, owing to the methods of communication between one coun- 
try and another, and 5 we were in one continent 
and Europe was in another, we could afford to make a little varia- 
tion from the exact truthful ratio which science had disclosed to 
be the equilibrium between these great metallic forces in the 
mintage of the world. 

So I have no doubt the idea prevailed that we could make the 
ratio 16 to 1, and that the shade of difference between 15.625 
or 15.80 would not enable other nations to gather from us our 

old or our silver, and we could still hold them both at a parity 
n value in the metallic circulation of our country. We then 
made the ratio 16 to 1 upon the idea that, taking all things into 
consideration, we could safely do so, and that we should be cer- 
tain to retain all the gold and all the silver to which we were 
entitled in making the exchanges of the world and for our in- 
ternal exchanges as well. 

What was the result of that slight difference between 15.625, 
if you please, or 15.58 and 16? It was that our silver—which is 
the money of the people, as the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
DANIEN) so eloquently and truthfully portrayed the other day— 
went out of circulation, and we were relegated to what we have 
been too much relegated recently, the substitution of one-dollar 
bills for the silver of our country. The silver oozed out in the 
course of commerce, and people were obliged to substitute some- 
thing in the place of the silver dollars, and one-dollar bills took 
their place. So itis true that in 1853 there was practically no 
silver money in the United States. 

I pause here to say that I have heard it frequently stated 
upon this floor that, notwithstanding our mints were open from 
1792 to 1853, or 1873, if you please, to the coinage of silver, dur- 
ing all that period we only coined 8,000,000 silver dollars. All 
our fractional coins, half-dollars, quarter-dollars, and dimes 
were a legal tender for any sum until 1853. One could have 
gathered up the dimes, the quarters, and the half-dollars and 
have made a payment in those from 1792 to 1853; and of those 
coins there were—I have not the figures before me—nearly 
- $130,000,000. 

It may be truthfully said, therefore, that during all this period 

it was the aim and Paes and effort of our people to utilize 
both silver and gold, without discrimination against either. 
- But in 1853, instead of Snangiog our relation to that of the com- 
mercial nations of the world, as in my belief we ought to have 
done, and yielding, as we ought to have yielded, to what was 


known as the bimetallic relation of France and of Europe gen- 
ouy, we undertook to bridge over the situation by coinin 
0 


fractional dollars, depreciated 8 per cent, in order that we migh 
keep them here. t was in 1853. That was the time to have 
established silver 8 in our circulation. Surely to the 
party to which I belong can not be imputed that mistake, be- 
cause both Houses of Congress were wholly Democratic. 

Our foreign coins werealso a legal tender up to 1857. For the 
encouragement of our mints they were then declared to be no 
longer a legal tender. Eighteen hundred and sixty came, and 
with it came the war, which lasted four years; and with that war 
came a depreciated paper currency. 

So, although both gold and silver were our legal standards of 
money, as they had been since 1792, by the exigencies and mis- 
fortunes of war both those metals disappeared from our circula- 
tion, the one being held here to some extent, and the least valu- 
able, for the purpose of paying duties, because under our law we 
had uired the duties upon imports to be paid in gold, or in 
coin, which was then gold. We did not use the words gold 
coin,” but we used the word coin.” 

Gold being the cheaper metal, of course remained here during 
the period of the war to execute the functions imposed upon it 
by the statute—the payment of duties and the counter payment 
by the Government of interest upon the public debt. 

Now, I have gone over this history to show that the people of 
the United States during all this Berton favored both gold and 
silver; that they sought to establish a ratio which would retain 
both; that they did this with the utmost care, dealing in the 
minutest fractions to apie A the pur , and which they 
believed to be essential for its accomplishment. This brings 
us to the year 1873, which seems to be a sort of era in this great 
question. I agree that it is so, because, although our depreci- 
ated paper was the only money in eirculation, except, as 1 have 
already stated, for the payment of duties and for the payment of 
interest on the public debt, we dealt with the coinage law, and 
whilst we were dealing with it, contemporary almost with that 
dealing, all Europe dealt with it as well. 

To Europe this action was of the utmost present importance. 
In the United States we were on a debased currency, in 1873 still 
far removed from specie payments, and our people were absorbed 
in other questions and failed to realize the ultimate effect of a 
change of standard. But it isnot believed that it was even then 
known in Germany that her action and the action that followed in 
the Latin Union would lead to such momentous changes in the 
future. Germany had wrested from France a thousand millions 
of dollars as a condition of peace. She had consolidated the Ger- 
man Empire and made it one instead of many states. All of these 
states were on the silver standard. It was thought then to be a 
grosi stroke as respects German unity if they could not only 

ave a common ruler, a common Reichstag, but acommon cur- 
rency, and that they should make that currency as distinguished 
as possible from every kind of currency they had hitherto held. 
Therefore, they started out with the mark, making it the unit 
of value, and making gold the only standard where silver had 
been the only standard before. 

Germany, as we know, lies geographically in the neighborhood 
of surrounding millions of industrious and active people. Her 
enemy, France, lies opon one side and Belgium and Italy lie in 
between. France, Belgium, and Italy, the Latin Union states 
had the double standard, and they had millions upon millions of 
silver under that double standard. Germany said, This is our 
time to get rid of our $500,000,000 of silver and allow the mints of 
the Latin Union states to absorbit, and we will take their gold.” 
The Latin Union states, alert as they were, saw that it was no 
part of their policy to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Ger- 
many, and therefore they immediately agreed that they would 
coin only a limited quantity of silver, instead of having their 
mints open as they had been open before; and that limit of quan- 
tity,extending for a few years, developed itself into the absolute 
closing of the mints of Europe to the coinage of silver. So it is 
at this day and hour, and for fifteen years there has not been a ` 
mint open to the coinage of full legal-tender silver in all the 
European states. 

Now, I want to go into this history a little. It so happened 
that at the same time we changed our unit of value from gold 
and silver to gold. We have had long discussions as to the util- 
ity of that change and the method whereby it was done, and so 
on. Not being responsible for that change, E wish to say to my 
friend from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], who kindly alluded to me 
the other day, that I was not then a member of either House of 
Congress. I presumeif I had beenI would have taken my share 
and I am willing to take my share, of the responsibility of tha 
conduct, whatever it is, although I had no participation in it. 

The year 1873isa starting point, I agree, in all these debatesand 
in the question in our country. It wren berg that it was not known 
in 1873 in the country generally that that change was made, It 
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is not strange thatit was not known, because at that time we 
were wholly upon a paper basis; but it is true that later on, and 
very soon, i was thoroughly known in our country. It can not 
be assumed that the men who studied these questions and were 
familiar with them should have been ignorant of that action in 
1875. It is not true that tiog were ignorant of it in 1876? In 
1876, with a Presidential election impending and with a full 
knowledge by the people of the United States that this great 
wrong had been co tted, if it was a wrong, the members of 
the two Houses who then sat in the places which we now oc- 
cupy (and it was my fortune then to be a member of this body) 
discussed these questions over and over again, and many bills 
were introduced and many amendments were proposed on the 


subject. 
r.GRAY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if it is not 

true that a 1 7 5 prior to 1873 there was a considerable quantity 
of silver bullion coined into dollars, and that it is exceedingly 
probable the owners of silver bullion the next year found out 
that the mints were closed to the mintage of silver dollars? 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator. That is undoubtedly 
true. They would find it out very soon. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. They were trade dollars. 

Mr. TELLER. They did not take the places of the other dol- 


lars. 

Mr. ALLISON. Standard silver dollars were coined in 1872 
and 1873; and if afterwards a demand had been made for such 
coinage it would have beenrefused. Perhaps, while Iam on the 
action of 1873, I may pay a word or two respecting that point. I 
am not going into that legislation. It has been gone over most 
thoroughly by other Senators, notably by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN], who has given a full history of it. Butitisa 
curious thing that in 1873 the trade dollar was put into the bill 
sar took the place of the 412j-grain dollar. I say a curious 
thing. 

Mr. HIGGINS. A dollar of how many grains? 

Mr. ALLISON. A 420-grain dollar. It was called the trade 
dollar. The objectof it was to make it attractive to the Chinese. 
Tn 1805 Mr. Jefferson stopped the coinage, not of the half dollars, 
but of the silver dollars, because, under the conditions of trade 
then, the silver dollars went straight from the mint into exporta- 
tion to China. The Chinese were notfamiliar with our half dol- 
lars, and they did not take them, and the half-dollar coinage 
went on and on as full legal tender. But when the premium 
upon Mexican or Spanish milled dollars coined in Mexico reached 
from 3} to 4 per cent, as it often reached 5 and 6 during that 
period, in 1804 to 1805, then our fresh newly minted dollars went 
out in competition with Mexican dollars containing more grains 
of pure silver; and that was the reason why Mr. Jefferson stopped 
the coinage of silver in 1805, and not because there was any hos- 
tility to the silver dollar at that time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If I will not interrupt the Senator, I should 
like to say a word as to the value of the silver dollar. 

Mr. ALLISON. Notat all 

Mr.SHERMAN. The value of the Mexican dollar was 416 
grains standard. The value of our dollar was 412+ s. The 
ratio was the same, and therefore the Mexican dollar in foreign 
trade had the 8 of 3} grains of silver, Although a very 
small ad vantage, still it gave the Mexican dollar an advantage; 
and in order to overcome that, the people of California (the 
only Mh si then interested in silver, because we had no coin 
circulation at that time anywhere in the United States except 
on the Pacific coast) asked that the dollar should be composed 
of 420 grains, which would give them an advantage over the 
Mexican dollar. 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator for calling my attention 
to that point; perhaps I would have alluded to it later on. That 
wasdone in this billof1873. But, mark you, this trade dollar con- 
tained one of the essential elements of free coinage, namely, 
that anyone who had bullion could take it to the mint and getit 
coined. Mark the distinction I make. It is true it was only a 
legal tender for $5, but if I had a million dollars in value in bul- 
lion I could take it to the mint in California and demand of the 
mint that they should coin it into dollars of 420 grains for me 
and pay me, if you please, in gold gathered from the alluvial 
sands of California. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. They could not do that. 

Mr. TELLER. They could not demand gold coin. 

g Mr; JONES of Nevada. They could get silver coin for the 
ullion, 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Ido not mean to say they could 
demand the gold coin, but they could demand coin, the mone 
that was declared by thatsame statute to be a legal tender for 88. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. They could demand trade dollars. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam Pory spenn now in general terms. 
The Senator may be correct. But they a right, the essen- 


tial right, without which free mintage is nothing, to take bul- 
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lion to the mint and get it coined. Under the law of 1873 every 

man who wanted could carry his bullion to the mint and get 

mara kind of a dollar, and when he gotit it wasa legal tender 
or $5. ». 

Now, then, 1876 came, and with it came a growing disparity 
between the two metais. The trade dollars became somewhat 
plentiful on the Pacific coast, and at the instance of the Pacific 
coast and its representatives then here the power or quality of 
carrying silver to the mint was taken away by our statutes, 
and the question of the quantity of dollars to be coined was re- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, and then they could 
only be coined for export. 

So one essential quality of free mintage was taken away in 
1876 and not in 1873, and at that time fortunately, or unfortu- 
nately, as the case may be, one branch of Congress was Demo- 
cratic and the other branch, one, Republican. 

Now, it was just as well known in the debates upon the sub- 
ject in 1876 as it is now to the Senate that by the act of 1873 the 
quality of carrying bullion to the mint had not been wholly taken 
away, and that the unit of value was placed wholly upon gold— 
had been fixed by the act of 1873. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLs] who sits near me had in the other House then, as we had 
here later, a distinguished colleague who was always on the 
alert as respects these questions. 

Senator an pro to one of the billsin the other House 
an amendment which provided for the recoinage of the 412}-grain 
dollar or a 412.8-grain dollar,and thatit should be a legal tender 
for $50, but did he pus into that amendment a proviso that an 
one could take his bullion to the mint and get that kind of a dol- 
lar? Notatall. His amendment provided that the Secre 
of the Treasury should buy the bullion and putitthere. That 
was Mr. Reagan’s amendment in 1876, and it passed the House 
of Representatives. It came into this Chamber, and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, then chairman of the Finance Committee, I be- 
lieve, reported back the bill favorably, adding some amendments 
to it, and limiting the legal-tender clause to $20, instead of 350, 
and also eliminating from it the question of payment for duties, 

In those debates py and large, pro and con, the whole ques- 
tion of the act of 1873 was before the Senate and before the other 
House. At a later stage Mr. Linders, a Democrat from the 
State of Indiana, introduced in the other House an amendment 
to one of those bills. There were three or four of them, and I 
only speak now in general terms as to a history the accuracy of 
which I vouch for. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The amendment of Mr. Landers was tothe 
bill which was passed by the House of Representatives and sub- 
sequently passed by the Senate with an amendment. He pro- 
posed to amend the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. He proposed to amend the amendment of the 
Senate. That was after the bill went back to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. They having voted down the previous question 
upon the Senate amendments, this amendment was proposed to 
the very bill I am describing, which took away the right of a 
man to carry his bullion to the mint and get trade dollars for it, 
which took away the legal-tender quality of the trade dollar 
which took away the power of the circulation of silver money. of 
420 grains from the United States, and declared that these disks 
should only be coined for export, and Mr. Landers's amendment 
passed the House. 

When the bill came to the Senate the Landers amendment 
was disagreed to and a conference had upon the amendment. 
This conference agreed to drop the Landers amendment, Mr. 
Payne of Ohio and Mr. Randall in the House agreeing to the 
reports and Mr. Landers dissenting. The report was discussed 
at length in the House and briefly in the Senate, and was agreed 
to in both Houses, 

Mr. President, I have not perhaps stated as fully as I should 
have done the debates, the amendments, and the sition of 
the various bills brought forward in 1876. I have peH brought 
them into this debate for the purpose of showing that it was in 
1876 that the silver dollar was struck down as to the right of men 
to go and have it coined at the mint. It was struck down from its 
legal-tender quality already limited by the act of 1873: it was 
struck down from circulation in the United States by the statutes 
of 1876; and that was the final outcome of all the statements and 
legislation on the subject in 1876. It is true that the amendment 
of Mr. Landers passed the House of Representatives. It is also 
true that two great Democrats of that period, Mr. Randall and 
Mr. Payne, when the question came to the Senate for considera- 
tion, relinquished everything that had been claimed for silver 
in the House. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to inquire of the Senator if 
reducing the legal-tender power of silver coin to $5 did not de-- 
stroy it as a legal-tender money and cause it to be classed with 
al coin? That was done by the act of 1873. 


N. Of course the Senator may have his viewson 
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the question, but it isnotasubsidiary coin where a man can take 
his bullion to the mint and get it coined. Subsidiary coin is 
where the bullion is bought and is debased, and where men have 
no right to take it to the mint. Of course the five-dollar 2 pen 
ity is another consideration. I amonly of one quality, 
the right to take itto the mint, and not as to the legal-tender 
quality. I agree with the Senator on that point. 

Mr. STEWART. What was the use of taking it to the mint 
3 getting it coined if it could not be used in the payment of 

187 

Mr. ALLISON. I am not on that point. I am showing the 
successive steps by which this thing was all done. 

Now, the election of 1876 came on, and in that campaign 
neither the Democrats nor the Republicans dealt with the silver 
question. Mr. Tilden was the Democratic candidate in 1876, and 
reform was the watchword of their platform and of that cam- 


Pen we come to 1877. A new Houseof Representatives came 
in, and then itis true that the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 164 to 34, I think—I may have the es wrong—voted 
in favor of the free coinage of silver at the ratio. 

Mr. GEORGE. In 1876? ] 

Mr. ALLISON. In 1877. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In November, 1877. 

Mr. ALLISON. In November, 1877. 

Mr. COCKRELL. At tbe called session. 

Mr. ALLISON. The House of Representatives then passed a 
bill for free coinage. That bill came here. I was then a mem- 
ber of this body and a member of the Committee on Finance. At 
that time we had not resumed specie payments. At that time 
the relation which I have given as respects foreign countries 
had depreciated silver, measured in gold, about 11 per cent. I 
then believed, as I believe now, that for us to have gone to free 
coinage at that day would have placed us upon the single silver 
standard, and therefore it was that I advocated in this Chamber 
and in the committee the amendments which are incorporated 
in what is called the Bland act. 

Those amendments were two in number: first, coining silver 
upon Government account and limited in quantity; and, second, 
a public declaration as respects the policy of the United States, 
with the relation of the metals disturbed and dislocated by the 
conduct of other States rather than our own, taking whatever 
share of ility we take with reference toit, that the peo- 

le who been thus interested in and responsible for the dis- 
ocation of the ratio should be consulted in rd to its rehab- 
ilitation and reéstablishment. When that m ed proposition 
went back to the House of Representatives it went there without 
dissent from the men who favored silver, so far as their conduct 
regarding it was concerned. A motion was made to concur in 
the Senate amendments, and that motion was carried by a ma- 
puy of more than two-thirds of the members of that body at 
t 2. 

Now, what was done in 1878 by the deliberate legislation of 
the two Houses? I say the two Houses, because President Hayes 
even vetoed that measure, and it was in the two Houses 
over his veto. What was the public policy of 1878 settled by a 
two-thirds majority of both Houses of Congress? It was, first, 
that we would not go to the free coinage of silver, although sil- 
ver was then depreciated only II per cent; and that we would 
seek the restoration of silver by means of an international agree- 
ment. That public policy was declared by a majority of two- 
thirds of both Houses. I take my own proper share of that re- 

2 It stands to-day unchanged, as the responsible 
ere and poliey of the people of the United States. 

Now, what other policy was declared in the law of 1878? It 
was that we would utilize as much silver as we could utilize in 
our domestic circulation consistent with an adherence to the 
gold standard of money which we had established by law in 1873, 
and which was thus indirectly ratified in 1878 by a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses. 

I agree that there has been continuous agitation of the subject 
from that time to this. Of course, I mean by ing of this 
established pany that there has not been a continuous debate 
upon the subject, but that the two Houses have never reversed 
that policy by any new sanior provision. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, I wish to say one word, 
if the Senator from Iowa will allow me. 

Mr. ALLISON. a 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The policy which he states was rati- 
fied in 1878 by a two-thirds majority of both Houses could not 
have been carried by a majority if it had not been known by 
those who voted for it that we did not have votes enough to 
carry a measure more drastic over the President's veto. It was 
not the policy of a majority of this body, nor was it the policy 
of the other body, but they knew bef that the President 
of the United States 


veto any other proposition, and they 


knew also that any other proposition more favorable to silver 
could yee ors two-thirds majority of this body. 

Mr. ON. Iwas not speaking of the public policy in 
the sense that it met the nal approval of the members who 
voted for it. I was — of the public policy which is em- 
bodied in statute law, and which has not been changed by statute 
law from that time to this through all the 


perturbations and 
changes of party 


politics and changes of views, and very pro 
oriy, changes of views upon a great public question of this 
character. 


Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to ask 
him a question for information, which is pertinent at this point? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did not France for the first time cease to coin 
silver in 1878, after the action of our Government, of which the 
Senator is speaking? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not certain as to the precise date when 
she ceased, but France, from 1874 down to 1878, and the Latin 
Union had each year less and less an agreed amount of coinage. 
Her policy was as marked and distinct as any policy could be 
that she would not continue the free mintage of silver at her 
mints or the mints of the Latin Union; and there is no shred of 
testimony or of history, so far as I know, which discloses that 
the mints of France or of the Latin Union were closed because 
of our action in 1878, which is the pith, I take it, of the Sena- 
tor's question. 

Now, in 1879, the House of Representatives did pass afree-coin- 
age bill, the Democrats being in the majority. That free-coin- 
age bill came to this body, and Senators who were here at that 
period very well know we were as it were in equilibrium. We 
were in one sense in an equilibrium, but the Democratic party, 
by the shades of that equilibrium and the poising of it, had the 
committees of the body. They were themen who controlled its 
legislationfrom 1879 to 1881. ey were the men who could slum- 
ber bills in the committee rooms by putting them to sleep. Mr. 
Bayard, now our minister at the Court of St. James, was the 
chairman of the Finance Committee at that time. Mr. Bayard 
was the man who was then responsible, as the Senator from In- 
diana is now responsible, for the business of thatcommittee. 

This free-coinage measure was held in that committee room 
for ten months or more—I will not give dates—and then it was 
reported back to this Chamber and put upon the Calendar, the 
report being an adverse report. If I do not mistake the date of 
that report(and if IdoI will be corrected) it was made here Febru- 
ary 3, 1880, before the convention that was to nominate candidates 
for Presidentand Vice-President, Itwas reported here on the 3d 
day of February, 1880, if I mistake not, and that Congress did not 
expire until March, 1881. I want some Senator to rise here at 
any time and give the yea-and-nay votes on that bill in this 
Chamber between the 3d day of February, 1880, and the 3d day of 
March. 1881. 

Mr. TELLER. It was not debated. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suppose not; but here isa body wherein we 
boast that we have free debate, and it seems to be pretty free 
nowadays, where we have unlimited debate, and where a man 
can get the floor any moment for any measure and test the sense 
of the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. Will it disturb the Senator if I ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not at all. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator if it was not thor- 
oughly understood that it required a two-thirds vote of this body 
and the other House to enact oa silver legislation at that time, 
and whether it was not then well understood here that a two- 
thirds vote could not be obiained? 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask the Senator still an- 
other question. . 

Mr. TELLER. Let him answer that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, I have yet to find that questions are 
not agitated here because at the other end of the avenue there 
may be some trouble. We heard this morning from the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
MANDERSON] that these two great independent departments 
must act through constitutional methods; and how can we know 
that a President will veto a measure until we send it to him for 
his action? 

Mr. TELLER. We had had some experience with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask the Senatorif he recol- 
lects the bill known as the bond-purchasing bill, which at that 
session was brought in here and the Senate, by a vote of 38 to 14, 
I think, voted to increase the purchases of silver sufficient to 
have silver take the place of the national-bank notes retired. 

Mr. ALLISON. remember it very well, as I remember 
many other bills that were brought in here at that time and 
voted 5 — and debated and vetoed, and so on. 

Mr. T. I beg the Senator's pardon, but I should like to 
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ask him a question. I understand the point he is making now is 
that the silver men, as they are , the free-coinage men, 
remained quiescent for a period of more than a year with a Dem- 
ocrsatic majority in this ber and took no action in regard 
to obtaining legislation for the free coinage of silver. I hope I 
do not misstate his position. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me, Lam endeavor- 
ing not to be partisan, nor amI at this moment seeking to con- 
vict one party or the other. 1 am endeavoring so far as I can to 
trace the history of this transaction. 

Mr. VEST. I beg pardon for having used partisan nomencla- 
ture. I will say, then, the friends of silver, for it has never been 
a strictly political question. I wish to ask the Senator if the 
RECORD does not show that in 18811 offered a resolution here de- 
claring that the dictates of statesmanship required the absolute 
and unlimited free coinage of silver. 

Mr. ALLISON. I remember that very well. I am coming to 
that, if the Senator will allow me, so that there will be no mis- 
take about the history. 

Mr. VEST. And I ask the Senator if he himself did not move 
to refer that resolution to the Committee on Finance, a major- 
ity of which was utterly opposed to silver, and known to be so; 
and if, on a yea-and-nay vote, it was not sent there by I ma- 
jority, and if that vote was not upon the distinct assertion made 

me and others that it would be considered a test vote as to 
free coinage? 

Mr. COCKRELL. May I correct both my colleague and the 
Senator from Iowa by giving the exact date when the resolution 
was offered by my colleague? 

Mr. ALLISON. I remember the resolution. The date is not 
important for my purpose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The date was June 27, 1879, and here is 
the vote to commit the resolution. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; Iam not upon that question. I 
am not arraigning majorities or minorities. I am endeavoring 
to give the status of legislation upon this question. Irepeat that 
from 9 1880, to March 3, 1881, our Calendar, although it 
contained a bill for the free coinage of silver, does not disclose 
that that question was acted upon finally. I know the Senator 
from Missouri is for the free coinage of silver. I know he has 
been for the free coinage of silver. I know also that I have not 
been for the free coinage of silver, except under conditions which 
I have often stated, and I am not now for the free coinage of sil- 
ver by the United States alone at the present ratio or any prob- 
able ratio; but that is not 

Mr. TELLER. I did not understand the Senator aright, I 
hope. Did he say there was no discussion upon the bill at all in 
that time? i 

Mr. ALLISON. Upon what bill? 

Mr. TELLER. The free-coinage bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Notatall. Ido notsay that; certainly not. 

Mr. TELLER. I have a distinct recollection of having made 
some few remarks on that subject. 

Mr. ALLISON. My statement is that it was not taken up with 
a view to final action, and no final action was had. 

But these are not the points I am seeking to make. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri did introduce a resolution, and I did move 
to refer it to the Finance Committee, and it was so referred by 
one majority, and I voted for its reference. Therefore it may be 
said that was the controlling vote in the majority, but cer- 
tainly it was not any more controlling than that of every other 


man who voted to refer the resolution. But that is aside from 
what I am saying. 
In 1880we had no action upon silver in the Senate. Mark you, 


the House of Representatives was Democratic and this body was 
evenly divided. In 1881 a new House came in, which was not 
Democratic. That new House was Republican, as the Senate was 
Republican in 1881. Therefore we had the responsibility from 
1881 to 1883. Then came another House, elected in 1882, which 
was Democratic. Did that House pass à free-coinage bill? Not 
that I remember. 

In 1884 Mr. Cleveland was elected President of the United 
States. With him was elected a Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives, and in four years of his term, from 
1885 to 1889, although several test votes were taken, there was 
not a majority in the Democratic House for the free coinage of 
silver; and therefore that question rested Baring the four years 
of President Cleveland’s Administration without favorable 
action, although in that time in this body we did pass a free- 
coinage measure and sent it to the House of Representatives, 
and it slumbered there, as I recollect, in their committee 
rooms; or if voted upon at all, I have not in my mind new the 
details of the votes, and it is not EEEE oN: I should give 
them, because I am only generalizing. ere were four 
when the Democratic party had a majority in the other 
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2 a Democratic President, and silver was quietly put to 
eep. 

Then 1889 came and with it a Republican President of the 
United States, and then came a Republican majority in both 
Houses, and then came the controversy which culminated in 
the act of 1890. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I did not catch what the Senator said 
about a free-coi bill in 1886. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it passed the Senate and failed in 
the other House. 

Mr. STEWART. In 1886? 

Mr. ALLISON. In 1886. Am I correct? 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Iowa is undoubtedly mis- 
taken. There was no free-coinage bill passed by the Senate 
while Mr. Cleveland was President in his former term. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I stand corrected, and I am glad of it, 
because I am sure the Senate would not do that during Mr. 
Cleveland’s Administration. Butnofree-coinage bill passed the 
House of Representatives, although an 2 was made in 1886, 
and the bill was rejected by a decisive majority. 

Mr. DANIEL. If I am not interrupting the Senator, I had 
the honor to ba a member of the other House at that time, and 
I can give him the exact facts about it. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me, my time is very 
limited and I shall be glad to proceed, whether Lam right or 
wrong as to a free-coi bill having been passed by the Senate 
during Mr. Cleveland's first term. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator is mistaken. 
measure the other House then. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. I have already stated that free- 
coinage was rejected in the House, and I am corrected as to the 
Senate, so that no free-coinage bill passed either House during 
the first term of President Cleveland. I have only recited this 
history for the purpose of showing two things: first, thatitis easy 
for a minority pey to have a policy of aggression or otherwise; 
and secondly, tit isnot soeasy for people who have responsi- 
bility to run headlong into measures whether pro or con, and 
therefore it is we find that these measures discussed in the two 
Houses were more or less of a political character. 

The great significance of this recital lies in the fact that dur- 
ing all these years, from 1878 to this time, although there have 
been majorities in each House for free coinage, and although 
ante pager was fully discussed in the country during the 
period, neither of the great boiak parien resolved for free 
coinage, or for a change in the s of value, à 

We have had Presidential elections in 1880, 1834, 1888, and 
1892, covering a period of four Presidential elections. Presi- 
dential elections are supposed to embody the general sentiment 
of the public mind as respects great political questions. In 
all these sixteen years no para except the 2 of my friend 
from IMr. PEPFER]} ever approached the question of 
the free coinage of silver. There is no platform that can be 
torturedintosuchastatement. Now,why? If this great wrong 
had been committed, and if it ought to have been redressed in- 
mediately, why is it that the two great political parties of this 
country have never in their platforms deemed it politic to go to 


the country 1 aS question? 

Mr. MCP. N. Will the Senator permit me to make a 
suggestion? Is it not true that during the four Administrations 
of Government of which he speaks, with the different political 
parties in power, and the Bland-Allison act, so to speak, upon 
the statute books, which gave a discretion to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, not one of them has ever coined a dollar above the 
Sg By eR eT: of the law? 

. ALLISON. The Senator's statement is in corroboration 
of what I say, and shows that there was no public opinion in 
either ing upon a larger coinage than a minimum 
under the Bland act; but I am not on that point. I am now 
upon the point that in this country, with a question discussed 
more than any 5 has been discussed, no political 
party has ever gone before the people favoring the free coinage 
of silver or the destruction of gold as the measure of value, 
which was made the measure of value in 1873. 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not want to interrupt the Senator too 
much, but if he will excuse me I will say that that is what I 
complained of. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know the Senator did. 

Mr. STEWART. Both parties were juggling with the coun- 
try, and were making platforms to deceive. Thatis the reason 
why I would not stand with them. 

. ALLISON. I am glad to know that is the Senator's 
view. I knew it was the Senator’s view that we had been jug- 

ling with the question. I knew that the Senator for two or 
8 i isfied wiih. 3 But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, these political parties that go into great: cam go 
into the campaigns upon prineiples enunciated in ir plat- 
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forms, which, although they may not always be stated with the 
frankness with which they ought to be stated, yet always show 
the tendency and trend of public sentiment in regard to t 
public questions. When the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 

LER] the other day in his observations stated that he knew what 
was in the Republican platform of 1892 because he participated 
in its making and he construes it to mean one thing, I want to 
say to him that if that had been understood as the meaning of 
the platform I think the Republican party would have been 
snowed under a good deal more than it was. If the Senator in- 
tended to make a free-coinage platform, it was as easy for him to 
do that as it was to make the circumlocutory phraseology which 
ai a that each dollar should be as good as every other. 

r. TELLER. I did not say that it was a free-coinage plat- 
form, and the quotation of my remark by the Senator who fol- 
lowed me was not justified by what I said. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I will stand corrected. 

Mr. TELLER. What I said was that it bound us to the double 
standard, and that every Senator is under obligation to vote in 
that direction. That is as far as I went. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss 
the platform, and I am not discussing it in a partisan way, as 
Senators will perceive. 

If the Democratic platform had meant free coinage and could 
have been tortured into free coinage why would it not have said 
so? My friend from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] represents what is 
called the Populist party, and they know how to use phraseology 
in their platforms. They know what tosay. They said they 
were in favor of the free coinage of silver at 16 tol. But they 
have not always resolved for free coinage; in 1884 when a gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania introduced into their convention a 
resolution favoring the free coinage of silver that convention 
voted it down. 

Mr. PEFFER. What convention? 

Mr. ALLISON. The convention of ancient Populists, or the 
party that preceded the party of my friend which was born last 
year. It was called the Greenback party. That was in 1884, 
only nine yearsago. Whena man proposed in that convention 
to declare for the free coinage of silver and commit the party to 
it they voted it down by a large vote. So in 1884 the Senator's 
party was against the free coinage of silver as well as my own. 

Mr. PEFFER. There was no Populist party at that time. 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, whatever party it was. 

Mr. PEFFER. I was in active sympathy with the Republican 
2 at that time, and continued so until 1 There was noth- 

gin the political atmosphere that even squinted towards a 
i edly party at that time. 

r. ALLISON. Then Ibeg the Senator’s pardon. I am glad 
to hear it, because I certainly would not have supposed that he 
was a member of that party in 1884. 

Mr. President, I do not care to go into detail about platforms, 
but I know as to the platform of 1884, because the most distin- 

uished Populist of the present day outside of this Chamber was 
the president of that convention. It was Gen. James B. Weaver, 
who was the candidate who received the Greenback vote of 1880. 

Mr. STEWART. In 1880 he had a free-coinage plank in his 
platform. 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe he had. [Laughter.] He had it 
in 1880, but he seems to have got tired of it, and in 1884 he pre- 
sided over the convention which voted down by a large majority 
a proposition for free coinage. 

r. President, I have gone over these platforms without read- 
ing them, not to arraign this party or that party, not to say that 
we have done this thing or that thing, but to show that no po 
litical party has proposed in its national convention a suggestion 
that we should go to the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Democratic convention of 1892 voted 
it down upon a distinct proposition made in the convention. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lam glad to hear that; but the Democratic 
ao, did have a platform in 1892, and I will s of it now. 

tdidit mean? It meant that if we had silver we should 
have silver at its intrinsic and exchangeable value. What did 
that mean? Iam not here to interpret it and may not interpret 
it correctly, but it meant that if we had a free-coinage pro- 
vision we should coin as our fathers coined, at the commercial 
ratio, now 28 tol. Has any Democrat on the other side of the 
Chamber or any Republican on this side proposed free coinage 
at the ratio of 28 to 1? Surely not. It meant, also, to commit the 
Democratic party to the policy of restoring silver by means of an 
international agreement, and if that could not be done, to adopt 
such safeguards of legislation as would secure the parity in value 
of the two metals in our own circulation. Now, that is all there is 


of it. You may bring to bear all the dialectics that you choose 
upon it that is the plain common sense of it; and that is the way 
the people of the United States understood it; and that is what 
they are for to-day, without respect to party. 


I think I have shown by the action of Congress and by the 


declarations of the two great parties that they have not been for 
the free co e of silver. hy not? Because they believe 
that to establish free coinage of silver means the silver standard 
and the exclusion of gold as a part of the money of our country. 
For the same reason they are opposed to such measures as wii 
accomplish indirectly what they are fe to directly. 

Mr. ident, I am going on at much greater length than I 
intended upon this question. What I mean to show is that with 
this history since 1873 we are asked here now to support meas- 
ures and sustain policies that will bring this country, in my be- 
lief, to the single standard of silver. I care not whether it is 
done by indirection or whether it is done by direct methods. 
The law of 1890 was a temporary law. It was an experimental 
law also in one sense. Nobody believed that that law was to 
stand long upon our statute books. I certainly did not believe 
it. I voted for it, I will say in this Chamber, as J have said else- 
where, and always with great hesitation. 

If this polog of purchase is continued much longer it will bring 
us to a silver standard, because under present conditions we can 
not redeem all our paper in gold. Ido not believe in the policy 
of piling up bullion in the resede of the United States and 
holding it there uncoined. I believe that that is a most dan- 
gerous policy to silver itself. Itis a menace to the price of 
silver, and it has something to do, in my judgment, with the 
depreciation of that metal. 

he Senator from Colorado the other day alluded to the fact 
that Wall street was frightened because the Senator from Ne- 
braska introduced a bill for the free coinage of silver, and that 
stocks went down a point or two. In Europe, when it is sug- 
gonted that we are going to sell the silver in the Treasury, what 
the effect on the price of silver? What is the effect of a mere 
suggestion by a prominent man in this country, whether he be 
in this Chamber or the other or out of both, that the silver bul- 
lion held in the Treasury of the United States should be sold for 
gold? We have there now 122,000,000 ounces of it. That would 
carry down silver as rapidly as it could be carried—taking into 
account the cost of its production, as rapidly as did the action 
of India. The more we put there the more dangerous it is to 
silver, unless we follow it up by coining that silver and strength- 
ening our gold reserve. 

For myself I am in favor of coining every dollar of the silver 
that is in the Treasury. It ought tobecoined. When Isay that, 
Ido not mean now, presently, but it should be understood as the 
policy of the Government that we will not have in the Treasury 
stored away there silver bullion for sale. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Coined in this century or the next? 

Mr. ALLISON. I should be in favor of coining it as soon as 
practicable. It might be wise to leave it for a short time for 
other reasons pending action in concurrence with other coun- 
tries. ButI am for coining it and going on with its coinage, 
That must be done. Not one dollar of that silver can ever be 
sold without the sanction of Congress, and that sanction I am 
sure will never be given. Therefore as we pile the silver up in 
the form of bullion we put in menace the price of silver every- 
where, and it should be coined. 

There is another thing to be noticed. By the policy of 1878, 
which has not yet been changed, we practically agreed to main- 
tain silver at par with gold coin. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR] stated the other day that he voted for the bill 
of 1890 because it contained that pledge. That was à good pledge 
to put into it, but it was a pledge already involved in the policy 
and in the law itself. We have put into the Treasury under the 
coinage act of 1878, $70,090,000 in round numbers, not raised by 
taxation, but in the form of seigniorage or profit, and with that 
money we have purchased 4 or 44 per cent bonds for every dollar 
of it, ond Lehi released to that extentso much of the interest- 
paying debt. 

re we to take that great surplus fund called seigniorage from 
the men who have our silver certificates and our silver dollars 
and not use it to maintain its parity with gold? It is said 
that there is in the Treasury a seigniorage of $60,000,000 over 
and above the onago that is necessary to redeem the Treasury 
notes outstanding. there is, does not the same equity require 
that that seigniorage shall be utilized and used to maintain the 
parity in value between the two metals which we declared pos- 

tively in 1892 we would maintain? 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? If itis the duty of the Government to maintain the 
parity, why should the Government especially dedicate any par- 
ticular fund? Are not the entire funds of the Government and 
on strength of the Government to be used to maintain that 

ty? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; and upon that point let me say that at 
this moment we have $346,000,000 greenbacks; we have $150,000,- 
000 Treasury notes; we have $330,000,000 silver certificates, and 
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we have $200,000,000, in round numbers, of national-bank notes. 
The national-bank notes I will leave out of the question, if you 
lease, but we have over $800,000,000 of Government currency 
ed by the Government which we have pledged to parity in 
value each and all, and yet with only $100,000,000, in round 
numbers, of reserve which is specially pledged. I do not mean 
specially in the sense of the law, but specially in the sense that 


we sold bonds to the extent of $95,000,000, and it is understood 
that it is held asareason why the greenbacks should be specially 
cared for. The Senator speaks of the resources of the Govern- 


ment. There are no resources of this Government to-day that 
can be utilized beyond that $100,000,000 for this redemption. 

Mr. STEWART. I beg pardon. 

Mr. ALLISON. We can sell bonds under the act of 1875, I 
have no doubt. 

Mr. STEWART. _I should like to inquire of the Senator if all 
that paper is not redeemable in silver? 

Mr. ALLISON. I am endeavoring to show that under our 
statutes and our policy and our laws we are to maintain the parit, 
in value between silver and gold. Therefore it is that althoug 
our resources are great, those resources are not placed in the 
hands of those whose duty it isto administer them. There ought 
to bea larger reserve for the maintenance of the paper money we 
have in our circulation. Now if we go on indefinitely issuing 
this paper money can it be doubted that the Treasury will be un- 
able to redeem it, and we need not mince matters about that. 
I have shown you that we have bought bonds to the extent of 
$70,000,000 with the seigniorage under the Bland law. We have 
$60,000,000 more. There is no surplus in the Treasury. I need 
not argue that point. So I maintain that if we are to do what 
the people expect us to do we must see to it that the reserve in 
the Treasury is strengthened in some form, and if we continue 
indefinitely such issues it is essential that we should proportion- 
ately increase the reserve. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. STEWART. How? 

Mr. ALLISON. Senators ask me how? I have shown how 
$100,000,000 of it or more could be strengthened. Of course there 
are many ways tostrengthen it. Butis itsupposed it is not worth 
while to strengthen it? Do men stand here on each side of the 
Chamber and ask how, as though we were interested in letting 
the Government go to pieces, as though it was not a part of our 
responsibility to find a means of doing that when we reach it? 

r. STEWART. That is what we are asking about. 

Mr. ALLISON. And that is what we will have. I will state 
to the Senator from Nevada that I am in favor of strengthening 
the reserves in the Treasury for the purpose of maintaining our 
coin at parity in value between gold and silver. It is necessary. 

Mr. STEWART. How can it be done? 

Mr. ALLISON. There are many ways of doing it. It can be 
done by reducing our annual expenditures, or by increasing our 
annual revenues, or by both; or it can be done b rearing to 
the Treasury the seigniorage under the law of 1878, or by selling 
bonds and using the seigniorage under the law of 1890. 

Mr. WASHBURN. If the Senator will allow me, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Nevada if he and those associated 
with him desire to see our obligations redeemed in silver? 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to see every dollar of our paper re- 
deemed in coin, as the statute provides. 

Mr. ALLISON. Sol understand, andso, I take it, we all agree; 
and therefore we should provide the means of doing so. 

Mr. STEWART. We have to meet that question. 

Mr. ALLISON. I undertake to say that we can not continue 
and that is the point I make—the purchase of silver without 
seriously endangering the standard which we have had since 
1873 and bringing this great nation, with all its opportunities, 
with all its wealth, and with all its labor and production, toa 
silver standard from a gold standard, when the disparity be- 
tween their value now is more than 40 per cent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANTEL] the other day stated 
here, among other things, giving the glowing picture which he 
did give of this country, that we had enormously increased our 
debt since 1880. In contrast with that I turn to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], and take the glowing picture of 
our development in the building of railroads and in every ave- 
nue of wealth. Is it the policy ofanybody to pay a debt created 
upon one standard in another standard, and that depreciated? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I said nothing about that, so far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr, ALLISON. I understand that, but I am taking the two 
statements together. I submit to do that is a wrong thing, and 
to doit by 8 th is doubly wrong. If the people of this country, 
having that question fairly submitted to them, are willing that 
we shall scale down our debts by a change of ratio or by the in- 
direct method of continuous purchases of silver bullion, let who- 
ever wants to do it do it; but I am not one of them. But if the 
people of the United States favor the scaling down of debis, 
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‘which I do not believe, why is it not proposed here to do it by 


reducing the grains in a gold dollar, thus restoring the com- 
mercial ratio, or approaching such restoration? No one will 
propose that. Yet it is agreed, and truthfully agreed, that 
under present conditions there is not gold enough, banishing 
silver, for the world’s transactions and exchanges. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator to the act of 1878, which authorizes the co e of the 
standard silver dollar and restores its legal-tender character 
with gold, and callsit “a standard dollar.” Does the Senator 
gany that the silver dollar isa standard dollar? 

Nr. ALLISON, I understand that perfectly, and I now put 
this question to the Senator. I wish to ask him if he wants to 
bring this country to an exclusive silver standard? 

Mr. STEWART. I want to bring it to the place it occupied 
before the passage of the act of 1873, to gold and silver opan a 
parity, according to the declarations of both the great political 
parties. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is what we all want. But no Senator 
upon this floor, I care not what his politics may be, will avow 
that we ought to go to a silver stindard at this moment. I do 
not believe any Senator will say that; and yet it is just as plain 
as the noonday sun, if we go on purchasing silver and putting it 
in the Treasury as bullion, it will be a question of only a few 
months, or a few years at most (probably only a few months, 
from what has occurred within the last low months), until we 
shall fail to redeem our obligations in gold, anu then we shall be 
on a silver standard. I believe that as much as I believe that I 
am at this moment addressing the Senate. 

I have never changed my mind from 1878 to this moment that 
we could not in and of ourselves restore the parity in value be- 
tween silver and gold at the ratio of 16 tol. If we could not do 
it in 1878, how can we do it now, when silver, instead of being 
worth $1.11} an ounce, is worth in the market to-day only 73 to 
74 cents an ounce? How can we do it now if we could not do it 
then in the face of the fact that India was then, and has been 
for all these years, a continual absorber of silver money; when 
she has now stop the use of silver money and placed that 
country in a position where she need not use or buy any more 
silver bullion? 

Last year I supported the bill of the Senator from Ohio, which 
was reported to the Senate, favoring the repeal of the Sherman 
act, to take effect on the Ist day of January, 1894, which means 
January next. I favored that bill then because I did believe, 
and I now believe, where a great industry has been built up in 
any part of our country to some extent on the faith of our legis- 
lation, those engaged in it should have a little time to re te 
their conduct and their situation respecting it. Not only that, 
but I believed that if we postponed the particular day of the tak- 
ing effect of that act, it would have a beneficial uence upon 
the Brussels conference, which was to convene on the 30th day 
of May last. I believed then, as I believe now, if that had been 
done, India would not have taken the action which she has taken 
during the past summer, It must be borne in mind that India 
did not take that action until after the conference, which was to 
reassemble on the 30th of May, was postponed to meet notearlier 
than November. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If it would not interrupt the Senator, I 
should like to ask why Senate bill 3423, introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], July 14, 1892, and reported by 
him with an amendment on January 7, 1893, was not pressed for 
consideration at that session. 

Mr. ALLISON. There was, I believe, a test vote upon that 
question. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senate did not want to take that bill up. 

` Mr. ALLISON. The 1 put to me by the Senator from 
Missouri might be asked by some Senator who is not familiar 
with the business of the Senate; but the Senator from Miszouri 
knows that that was the short session, and that every momentof 
time was occupied in the consideration of appropriation bills, so 
that it was impossible, in the brief space of a few weeks, to take 
up so important a question as that,even though it was favored 
by a eae of the Senate. 

Mr.S ART. The motion to take it up was voted down. 

Mr. ALLISON. There was a vote, and it was voted down. I 
do not even remember how I voted on that question, but I knew 
perfectly well that the bill could not be considered at thatsession. 
It was voted down by a vote of two to one, I am told by Senators 
about me. I have never examined to see how that is. 


Mr. President, T have been diverted somewhat from what I 
intended to say, but I wish to repeat my belief now—and what I 
have said, I think, tends to show—first, that all history disclosés 
when a small divergence is made from the true commercial ratio, 
the result is, whatever your established ratio by statute, you are 
upon the ratio which represents the overvalued money. We 
must not forget thatthe commercial ratio isfixed by the demand 
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for silver as money, that demand having been greatly diminished 
by legislation in Europe. It must be restored by the same method 
and through the same processes. 

I undertake tosay that it isabsolutely impossible for us to deal 
with the question of ratio at this time on any bill. A ratio of 
27 to 1 or 28 to 1 would be an unwise ratio; for, with silver fluc- 
tuating 20 cents in a single day, how can you make a ratio that 
will be a just ratio? 

The moment the resolution of the Indian council stopping the 
free coinage of silver was adopted away up on the mountain slope 
of the Himalayas and was telegraphed to London and to New 
York silver bullion went down 20 per cent. 

Mr. TELLER. Twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. Twenty-five per cent, the Senator says. Then 
it went up 15 per cent in the next week. Can we e a ratio 
which will measure all values and all debts and all credits on 
the basis of a fluctuating value like that? To merely state the 
proposition is to show it3 im ibility. 

Mr. STEWART. I would suggest to the Senator that we 
should better know the present status of silver if the four and a 
half millionounces per month had been boughtright along under 
the existing law. 

Mr. ALLISON. Although I voted to postpone that bill to a 
future day, the situation in India has c the situation here. 

What are we doing with the 4,500,000 ounces of silver we bay 
each month? Weare trying to koop upthe priceof silver, whi 
will go down to the cost of production, whatever that may be. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] says to me that the 
price of silver is now down to a point where most of the mines 
areclosed. I have no doubt that is true. But from whom are we 
buying this silver? Asa matter of fact, we are buying it from the 
poopie who produce $196,000,000 of silver in the world. Weare 

uying it from Mexico, from Australia, from Germany, and from 
every country where silver is produced, thereby keeping up 
the price in those countries as well as in our own. We are buy- 
ing silver in the face of the fact that England has nowcome into 
the market asa more active competitor in selling silver with the 
preducers of the metal. In 1876, when the price of silver bullion 
went down, it was noted as one of the reasons why it went down 
that England was selling council bills at the rate of $75,000,000 
per annum upon India, payable in a sige 

Mr. WHITE of Lou! . May I interrupt the Senator for a 
single suggestion? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Is it not afact that in the debates 
which have previously taken place in this body on the silver 
question the advocates of free and unlimited silver have always 
contended that we could go to the free and unlimited coinage in 
this country because India continued the free coinage of silver, 
and we were, therefore, not in danger of being flooded with the 
world’s silver? 

Mr. ALLISON. That has been urged, and urged with very 
great force. 

Mr. TELLER. I want to enter my protest against being com- 
mitted to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. I do not commit anyone. 

Here is India, which is the entrepôt to the Orient, sofar as its 
trade is concerned. Here is the trade between India and China 
and the Straits Settlements, and the region round about—without 

ing over them all—which amounts to a thousand million dol- 
tes perannum. I do not mean their internal trade, but I mean 
foreign trade, of purchase and sale between countries who trade 
with each other to the extent of a thousand million dollars, com- 
puted in gold at the present price of silver, 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask the Senator how much 
free gold is held, outside of the war reserves and other reserves, 
for use in the world? 

Mr. ALLISON. That relates to another point, which I shall 
probably get to presently. 

Mr. STEWART. I hope the Senator will do so. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill go into it if I have time. 

Here is this thousand millions of external trade computed in 


come in, and while we have been buying 4,500,000 ounces of sil- 
yer a month England has been practically selling 9,000,000 
ounces per month. During all these years while we have been 
buying silver she has been selling silver, or its 5 in the 
form of council bills, and she goes into the markets of London 
with these council bills in competition with silver bullion, and 


thereby bears it down if she chooses, and reduces the exchange 
— se the council bills at a lower rate than the bullion price 
of silver. She cando that. Then the bullion price goes down, 
because the silver bullion gathered at London is the silver bul- 
lion that goes chiefly to China and to India. a 

Here is a new element which has been thrown in by the vol- 
untary act of the Indian council and that of England, whereby 
the thirty or forty million dollars of silver which has been ab- 
sorbed by India every year is to be cut off, and yet we are to 
contribute now and continuously to the purchase of silver, when 
we know it will be purchased ona market down to the 
point of the cost of ch pee pee It will not fall below that at any 
time. Therefore, believing as I do upon this question, I am in 
8 of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Does the Senator think it pos- 
sible for India to maintain the gold standard? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have not sufficient familiarity with all the 
details of that Indian transaction, or the plans they proposa or 
the experiments they will try, toexpressan opinion; but I donot 
see how it is possible for them to maintain a fixed par of ex- 
change for the rupee. And the experienced men who recom- 
mended it only regard it asan experiment difficult to attain, and 
tried only because they could not maintain the situation existin, 
in India when it was attempted. But shall we help them do 115 
If I could ses now the ministry of England gathered in council I 
shouldseemen who are more anxious than any Senator upon this 
floor that we should here and now not take the action which is 
3 in the pending bill. They would say if only the United 

tates will—— 

Mr. TELLER, All their public utterances are the other way. 

Mr. STEWART. Every one. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; they may not say all they mean 
on this subject. Iam only saying that what we do now to con- 
tinue the purchase of silver may be a straw only, but it will 
have the effect to ho piten to carry out their present Indian 
policy. Why? They have undertaken to sell council bills at 1 
shilling and 4 pence for the rupee. That they can not do, or at 
least they have not yet been able to do it; butif wehelp them to 
hold up the price of silver bullion to the point of 1 shilling and 
r pence, then they can more easily execute their policy respect- 

ng India. 

Therefore, Mr. President, whether wisely or otherwise, if we 
continue the purchase of silver we aid the British pono in 
India. I do not know but that some of them may say one thing 
and some another. [ know, however, the inevitable effect of 
what we do here will be to either uphold or impair their ability 
to maintain their policy in India; but whether we cease to pur- 
chase silver or do not cease to purchase it, it is impossible, in 
my belief, for England to carry out that policy. 

Mr. President, having said this eee I perhaps should 
have said more on this point, but I have been diverted from time 
to time—I wish to say that in my belief silver will be rehabilitated. 

The Senator from Nevada asked me a moment ago as to the 
stocks of gold. The stocks of gold in the banks of Europe and 
inthe United States aggregate £309,000,000, or 81, 500, 000,000. 

Mr. STEWART. How much of that is held for war reserve? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know, but it is well known that 
France, Germany, and Russia have large reserves of gold, the 
two former an amount far beyond any necessity of maintaining 
at par their 3 money. It is well understood that they have 
strengthe ese reserves pepara to the contingency of 
war, and that Russia, altho wholly on a paper basis, has lately 
added very largely to her holdings of gold, and I have no doubt 
3 sum 3 held in the A I have named, not to main- 

r of paper money, but for war purposes. 
alt i the interests of this sah ean be carried on by 


That 
theuse of gold alone as standard money is, to my mind, impossible. 
I believe that the $3,500,000,000 of full legal-tender silver money in 


the world will continue to be legal-tender money, and I believe 
thatthe six hundred and fifteen millions, or whatever may be the 
amount which we have now in the United States of full legal- ten- 
der silver money, will socontinue. We have in the United States 
to-day one-sixth of the coin legal-tender silver money of the world, 
and yet Senators say, because we differ from them one 
or two details as to how this great restoration of silver money shall 
be had, that we are in favor of the singlestandardof gold. The 
single standard of gold is impossible whether we favor it or ob- 
ject to it. This $3,500,000,000 of full legal-tender silver money 

ill, in 58 belief, remain as legal-tender money. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I should like to ask the Senator why 
he thinks it is impossible to do the entire business of the world 
upon gold? It seems to me it is just as easy to do business on 
gold, or any quantity of money, however small it may be, if the 
price of the products of labor be not taken into account. It is 


just as easy to do business on decimals as on multiples; and if 
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the question of price enters into the calculation, why is it not 
easy to do all the business of the world now upon gold? 

Mr. ALLISON. I know very well the Senator’s theories, and 
I may not differ with him upon some of them. He thinks the 
business of the world can be carried on with units, whether sil- 
ver, gold, or paper. That may be true. But I am spea now 
of the general situation as it is in the year 1893, with debts as 
they are, obligations as they are, property as it is, currency as 
it is, and all the relations of civilized countries as they are. 
With these conditions remaining, both gold and silver must be 


used. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a few words regarding my belief as 
tothe best way of dealing with the present situation. I believe 
the way to deal with it is to deal with it as we deal with other 
things; that is, to deal with the peoples who, like ourselves, 
are interested in the subject. Here are $3,500,000,000 of full le- 

al-tender silver money in the world. I will not say every dol- 
of it is full legal tender, but most of it is full legal-tender 
money with less bullion in it than the bullionin the coins of the 
United States. This money is scattered throughout the whole 
of Europe. It permeates every bank and every business rela- 
tion of Europe; it leads into ail their debts, into all their cred- 
its, into all their transactions. Are not these people interested 
with us in the rehabilitation of silver? 

We have heard it said two or three times upon the other side 
of the Chamber that this country of ours is big enough and 
strong enough to deal with all these questions independently 
and without the concurrence of other nations. 

Mr. STEWART. If all this is legal-tender money, what does 
the Senator say when there is only $100,000,000 of gold in our 
5 to redeem the vast amount of paper which has been 

ued 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will excuse me from be di- 
verted from the point I am making to go back to others of which 
I have already spoken. 


It is said we should not engage in agreements respecting this: 


subject. Why not? There is not to-day a civilized nation on 
the face of the grova with which we have not agreements about 
every conceivable thing relating to commerce. We have made 
treaties over and over again about matters related to our com- 


merce and our trade. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] persuaded us all to 
engage in a convention with Euro powers respecting the 
situation of Congo, in Central dee we followed him to 
the early recognition of the flag of a private association, which 
association was afterwards turned into the State of Congo, and 
following this we have made most valuable treaties with all the 
European nations with respect to the trade of Central Africa. 
We have made over and over again treaties whereby we agree 
that certain articles should come into the United States at cer- 
tain rates of duty upon the condition that certain other articles 
from this country should go into those countries at certain 
other rates of duty, and yet there is in the Congress of the United 
States, under the Constitution, power only to levy and collect 
taxes and imposts. That was done long before any provision 
concerning reciprocity was inserted in what is known as the 


McKinley tariff act. 

We made a few years ago a most important treaty with Great 
Britain, submitting to arbitration a ngle question relating to 
the seal fisheries in Bering Sea, and selected two of the most 
eminent men of our country, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN] and Associate Justice Harlan, of the Supreme Court, 
as arbitrators on the part of the United States. 

This great tribunál has reached a wise solution of this difficult 
question. But this solution involves not only ar ements be- 
tween the two countries, but with other commercial countries. 

Our statutes and our treaties are full of illustrations, and yet 
it is said the dignity of this country is imperiled if we treat 
with other nations as respects the common measure of value 
which shall make all international 8 of products and fix 
a ratio between the precious metals which shall utilize both 
metals in making these exchanges. We have seen the fluctua- 
tions which haye made unstable all exchanges with silver-using 
countries, and have only lately seen that by the action of India,a 
foreign country, our silver producers have had their product 
fall in a single day 20 cents per ounce, to recover again 12 cents 

r ounce in a few days, when that would have been impossible 

we had had international action on the subject. 

No more eee arrangement can be made than 
that which secure the common use by commercial nations 
of both gold and silver as international money. 

Mr. CHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator allow me there? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. We also sent three or four emi- 
nent gentlemen to Brussels to try to deal with some of the for- 
eign nations upon the very subject we are now considering, and, 


so as heard from, nothing has been accomplished on that 
uestion. 
8 Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator for calling my attention 


to that subject, and for the kindly spirit in which he calls it, 
and I shall . of that. 

We have dealt with these subjects, and is it of no importance 
to the Senator from Colorado or to the State of Colorado and the 
surrounding mineral States to say that the Indian council on the 
Himalayan Mountains can affect the value of their property to 
the extent of 20 cents upon each dollar of production? Is not 
that worth dealing with foreign nations about, if thereby these 
great changes can be avoided: 

Mr. TELLER. Iam in favor of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know the Senator is in favor of it, and he 
is wise in that direction, and has always been, in season and out. 

But it is now stated on this floor that because we fey cage to 
deal with this question internationally we are belittling the 
American Republic. There is no greater question for the people 
of this world than the question of money; there is no ques- 
tion which affects more deeply all the trade of all the nations 
than the question of money. Therefore there is nothing that 
should so engage the attention of commercial and civilized na- 
tions as that question. 

I have here a statement—and I only intend to take a sentence 
from it—made by the Secretary of the Treasury in 1830, which 
I think clearly presents the importance of this question, show- 
ing that this is not a new suggestion. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the date? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is House of Representatives Executive 
Document No. 117, Twenty-first Congress, first session, dated 
May 4, 1830. The then Secretary of the Treasury said: 

A conventional agreement among the principal commercial nations of the 
world which desire to use both gold and silver as standards of value, fixing 
the same relative values, might avert such consequences. 

That is the consequence of one or the other metal going out. 
The Secretary was showing that gold was going out. 

But the regulation of the coins of a couutry is re ed as a high attributs 
of sovereignty; and until higher objects of ambition shall overcome the 
folly of maintaining mere d ty at the expense of public it is not to 
be hoped that such a measure would be favorably conside: 

Mr. HOAR. What Secretary of the iag Ankor that? 

Mr. ALLISON. S. D. Ingham, who was retary of the 
Treasury at that time. What he stated as wise for the nations 
had been practically adopted by the European states centuries 
before; namely, to adjust the ratio between the two metals in 
each state so as to conform as nearly as possible to the com- 
mercial ratio prevailing in the surrounding states. This was 
done by Locke in 1666, and fifty years later by Sir Isaac Newton, 
although both these t men believed that the unit of value 
should be based on silver, that metal being least liable to fiuc- 
tuation as compared with gold. 

Now, in this year, with these perturbations in the price of sil- 
ver, with one set of nations in the Orient with their thousand mil- 
lions of commerce with each other and with the nations of Europe 
and the United States, and with their exchanges now atadiscount 
offrom 40 to50 per cent measured in gold and fluctuating every day 
in the markets and exchanges of the world, dealing fa products 
which we are bound to use, and which we see upon our tables 
every day, with no housesohumble that it does not have daily upon 
its table some of their productions—dealing with those people, 
as we are, upon these great commercial questions, why is it that 
there should not be between us and them a common measure of 
value? Yet that proposition is whistled down the wind by states- 
men in this Chamber. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] made a suggestion 
respecting the conference at Brussels. I wish to say that in 
1878 we put into a statute a provision that there should be a con- 
ference of nations with a view to a common ratio with free mint- 
age atsuch rates. The conference failed, although the principle 
was agreed to. .I say to the Senator thatif he examine the 
text of the resolutions adopted by the conference of 1878 he 
will find that they declared it was a desirable thing for the na- 
Lead of the world to use both gold and silver as money measures 
of value. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I fear the Senator from Iowa 
misunderstood my suggestion and the spirit in which it was 
made. I called attention to the fact that we had sent a number 
of eminent gentlemen to Brussels, for the purpose of show: 
how absolutely impossible it is to bring about an internatio 
agreement on this subject, notwithstanding the able efforts of 
these gentlemen, about which we are all a 

A ON. I appreciate the kindly suggestion of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], and I will speak of it 
presently. We had a conference in 1878 in pursuance of a stat- 
ute. In 1881, upon an appropriation act, provision was made 
for another conference. ese two conferences failed, although 
there was a general and universal recognition at that time that 
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some agreement should be made among the commercial nations 
of the world for the utilization of both silver and gold at acom- 
mon ratio. We sent as commissioners in 1881 the most eminent 
men of our country—Allen G. Thurman, William M. Evarts, and 
3 Howe. 

Mr. STEWART. Have not the representatives of England in 
every conference notified the conference that they would not 
agree to bimetallism? 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall come to that after a while. 

The conference agreed to adjourn until a future day, to be 
called together by the Government of the United States and the 
Governmentof France. That united call was never made. I 
have searched as well as I could the archives of the State De- 

tment to see why it was that the call was never made. I 
ve copies of all the papers, but there is no very satisfactory 
reason why the conference was not recalled. 

The whole questionof an intern itionalagreement slumbered un- 
til late in 1891. Then it was that President Harrison commenced 
what I may call negotiations, although they could hardly prop- 
erly be so called. I might say he opened informally negotia- 
tions with other nations as to the ad vis bility of holding another 
conference. England had some scruples as to the method of the 
call, desiring that it should embrace a larger use of silver as 
money, and not embrace wholly and singly the question under- 
stood to be bimetallism. 

12 GEORGE. Did England not repudiate the bimetallism part 
of it 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I know how the Senator wishes 
to point morals and adorn tales 

Mr. GEORGE. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. ALLISON. England was not satisfied with the form sug- 
gested, although I think no formal proposition was ever pre- 
sented. That conference was called. It was toassemble in 1892. 

I may be pardoned now for making a statement about that con- 
ference. Those who were appointed asmembersof iton the part 
of the United States were appointed after the adjournment of 
Congress on the 5th day of August, 1892. I was notified by the 
Secretary of State that it was the wish of President Harrison that 
I should be one of those conferees on the part of the United 
States. I accepted the ition reluctantly, having some of 
the scruples which were later on so well stated by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], as to the propriety of members 
of this body undertaking what might be called even quasi ex- 
ecutive functions. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to make one observa- 
tion at that point? 

Mr. ALLISON. ee 

Mr. HOAR. Having made that criticism, I have reflected 
upon the subject since I made it, and I desire to take an oppor- 
tunity to say—and perhaps this is the best one—that, in my 
judgment, although the penac practice isnot to be encouraged 
and is open to tha objections which I stated to the Senate, I am 
satisfied that there are exceptional cases where the country 
ought to have the right to command the service of any citizen 
best fitted for that purpose, without regard to any matter of eti- 
quettə or technicality; and I think the case where the Senator 
rendered that service was one of those exceptions. I think he 
was right in accepting the duty, and that President Harrison 
was right in dppointing him. 

Mr. ALLISON, I thank the Senator for that kind compli- 
ment. I did not understand hisformer criticism as in any sense 
unfriendly. I did not, however, receive the notification, as I 
said, until after the adjournmentof the me session of Congress. 
The Senator from Nevada[Mr. JONES]and three other gentlemen 
were associated with me. Iwenttomy home, as they did to theirs. 
There was no date fixed for the assembling of the conference at 
the time we were appointed, and it was not known whenit would 
assemble. I was notified that I would be informed in ample time 
to make due preparations. It was late in September, or about 
the Ist of October, before the date was fixed; and then it was 
fixed on the 22d of November of that year. 

As a member of the conference I was summoned here on the 
10th of November, having 3 passage to sail on the 12th. 
Some of the members had already gone. Those of us who were 
here received instructions from the State Department, which 
contained no suggestion of a sblution of the questions, except 
that it was the wish or opinion of the Executive that we should 
agree to nothing at Brussels which would put oprah 3 on a gold 
standard and the United States on a silver standard. 

The first meeting of the five membersof the conference on the 

art of the United States was on the evening of the 21st day of 

ovember, at the city of Brussels. We had no opportunity prior 
to that time of comparing views or consulting with each other 
as to what our policy should be. 

On the morning of the 22d of November we found every state 


which had been invited by the President of the United States 


represented. They were there ready to deal with these questions 
in the spirit of the invitation, and I may say here as I pass—m; 
associates may agree or disagree with me, but I think they will 
agree with me—that each and every one of the states, includ- 
ing Great Britain, were deeply interested in what was to take 
place there. 

When we assembled on the 224 the first question which arose 
after the organization was, What is the policy of the United 
States? It was said that in such conferences the inviting state 
must have what they called a pro ramme or a policy to lay be- 
fore the convention as the basis of debate. We stated frankly 
at that meeting that our first convening had been the night be- 
fore, and that we had received from our Government no policy 
in detail which could be presented to the conference. There- 
fore it became necessary that the conference should be adjourned 
from Tuesday, if that was the day—the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. JONES] will remember—and we adjourned for four days 
agreeing to present at the expiration of that time a series of 
propositions within the spirit of the call, which should consti- 
tute the subject of the deliberations of the body. 

As the proceedings are all published, I need not allude to 
them. It soon became apparent, however, that a meeting called 
for the 22d of November could reach no definite and detailed plan, 
even to the point of argument, before it would be necessary to 
adjourn for the holidays, because all the European countries have 
a high regard, as is known, forthe holidays of Christmas and New 
Year. Therefore, before we had been in Brussels two weeks 
the question of the holiday adjournment came up; and, instead of 
nothing being done, as the Senator from Oregon says, I think that 
that conference, in the four weeks it sat at Brussels, made more 
progress respecting the solution of this question than had been 
made at all prior conferences. There was presented proposi- 
tion after proposition for the solution of this question, it is true 
not upon the direct subject of opening the mints of Europe to 
the free coinage of silver, but various propositions looking to 
that end in the future. 

It was said, and justly said, with the great disparity between 
the bullion value and the coin value of gold atthe relationof 154 
to 1, it would be impossible to jump suddenly to that point; and, 
therefore, some of the suggestions were for the pu of main- 
taining the gold standard with such enlarged use of silver as 
would absorb the product of the mines and others looking to a 
gradual elevation to the double standard of silver and gold. 

We were in this condition respecting the adjournment. I 
may say, in the presence of the Senate, that between the time 
when President Harrison had called the conference and the time 
of its convening it had become well known in this country and 
in Europe that there had been a change in political control 
in the United States. It was known that the Senate would be 
Democratic and that a gentleman had been elected President of 
the United States who was a Democrat. Therefore it was that 
those of us in that conference who were Republicans did not feel 
the liberty of binding our Government, as it were, even by dis- 
cussion or debate on different propositions that we should have 
felt if we had been sure of a friendly political Administration 
and friendly Houses of Congress who were to sit in judgmenton 
our conduct. 

So it was when an adjournment wassuggested, the delegates 
from the United States, with the concurrence and perhaps at 
the suggestion of the Democratic members of the conference, 
insisted that if there was to be an adjournment and new plans 
presented the President-elect of the United States should be 
consulted respecting these plans, and also as far as practicable 
the two Houses newly organized should in some way aid in the 
preparation of plans. It was with great reluctance on the part 
of some of the 1 that the conference was postponed from 
December until so late a day as the 30th day of May. This was 
especially true as respects the delegates from India. 

he Senator from Nevada says England was all the time in 
hostility, That is true so far as the opening of the mints of 
Great Britain to the free coinage of silver at any ratio is con- 
cerned. They declared in that conference that their local pol- 
icy respecting silver was that they did not desire tochange their 
measure of value. The same policy was declared by Germany, 
and impliedly by Austria. The honorable Senator from Nevada 
Mr. JONES], who was with me, made a most exhaustive and able 
iscussion of that question before the conference, which was 
warmly received, and I am sure made a strong impression upon 
each and all of its members. When weadjourned to meet again 
the 8 wish, desire, und belief was that if we could adjourn 
until midsummer or spring, and have six or nine months to deal 
with the question through committees, we could reach some 
solution which would gradually elevate silver to the exalted 
position which it held side by side with gold among all the na- 
tions of the world, and which would be accepted by all. 
It was my belief then, and it is my belief now, that if this 
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Government will undertake the policy of international arrange- 


ment ing silver and gold, that policy will be accom- 
plished, and within a reasonable period we will be able to re- 
store the parity between the two metals, and practically re- 
habilitate silver. That is my belief, and that is the permanent 
and wise solution of this queron: In the meantime, it seems 
to me, we shall have to drift along as best we may, purchasing 
from time to time and coining all the silver that we can use in 
our domestic circulation maintaining the parity, and I have no 
doubt we can absorb a considerable amount beyond that which 
we now have. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me so ask him a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to ask the Senator to state to the Senate 
whether, in his opinion, the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law will facilitate or hinder an internationalagree- 


ment? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is only a matter of judgment, and I may 
be right or wrong in the judgment I suggest. My belief is that 
if we are to have an international agreement, we must make it 
appear to the nations of the world that we alone do not mean to 
take care of silver. That is the salient point. There are men 
in Europe of the highest character who read every speech which 
is made upon this floor, and who gather their opinions from our 
public documents, who believe that sooner or later the Govern- 
ment of the United States will go to free coinage, and thus re- 
lieve them from their situation and relieve us of our gold as 
well, and this is a constant hindrance to an agreement. The re- 
cent action of India will only hasten the consideration of the 
subject by all the nations, whether they use gold alone or both 
gold and silver. 

Mr. President, in view of the action in India, I believe that 
it is wise to repeal the Sherman law, although as to the precise 
date of its taking effect, whether to-day, to-morrow, or next 
week, if it be known in Europe and among the commercial na- 
tions that we donot intend alone to deal with the silver question, 
they will deal with it in agreement and in accord with us. So 
believing, I am in favor of its repeal. One word now in response 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him aques- 
tion before he leaves this point? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator whether he has 
noticed from the or, of public opinion in Europe since the 
adjournment of the Brussels conference any decided expression 
of opinion favorable to the reassembling of that conference and 
to the ore of free coinage? 

Mr. ALLISON. I am not thoroughly familiar with public 
opinion in Europe upon this question; but I have no doubt that 
the public opinion of Europe is that a conference of nations 
should assemble and deal with this question, and when I say that 
I do not exclude Great Britain. All these nations are deeply 
interested in the subject. They can not afford any more than 
can we to have silver obliterated. There are more than $1,200,- 
000,000 of full legal-tender silver in circulation in Europe, and 
oer are interested, as we are, in placing this silver on a par 
with gold in international exchanges. 

The Senator from Nevada[Mr. STEWART] the other day, in 
his observations—and I think they were repeated in varied 
form by the Senator from Vir 3A [Mr. DANIEL d that 
England is against us because she is a creditor nation. Those 
who have studied the tendency of public opinion know that many 
of the most influential Englishmen in public life and in the uni- 
versities believe in what we call bimetallism; that is, the fixing 
of a ratio between the two metals whereby there shall be free 
mintage in concurrence by the commercial nations. There is a 
silver party in England, and it is a strong pay and a growin 
party, and in ny belief, when opportunity given, will be a tri- 
umphant party, favoring the utilization of silver as well as gold. 

It may be that those enjoying annuities, those having long in- 
vestments, will cling to the 3 and views as expressed by 
Mr. Gladstone; but it is cer that oy all the men engaged 
in commerce and in the manufacturing industries of Great Brit- 
ain, and all the great agricultural interests of Great Britain— 
these three great productive classes of Great Britain—are to-day 
in favor of 1 and gold. 
= Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May I interrupt the Senator from 

owa? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator speaks of the senti- 
ment in Europe. I should like to know whether that sentiment 
anywhere, in 5 expresses itself in favor of isolated or 
national bimetallism, or whether it is a sentiment in favor of in- 


ternational bimetallism? 
Mr. ALLISON. Nowhere, that I know of, has it been sug- 
gested by men who study this question as experts, or by the pro- 


fessors in the universities of Europe, or in our own country, with 
perhaps a few exceptions, has it ever been suggested that asin- 
gle nation could in and of itself lift up silver from 40 per cent 
or 45 per cent 2 55 eciation to its par with gold. 

Mr. STEWART. Do not all the English writers say that if 
England will say the word it will be done? 

r. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. England alone can do it. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; but it is as well understood in Euro 
as it is in this Chamber that all Europe will join England in the 
rehabilitation of these metals, as we will join the commercial 
nations, when a sufficient number of them are wil to 8 7 5 
their mints to free coinage, to make that coinage effectual to 
secure and maintain a parity. 

Mr. STEWART. Does it not depend on England, then? The 
whole thing depends on what England says. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator argues in a circle. 

Mr. STEWART. No, I say it will depend on England. 

Mr. ALLISON. I only say when they speak in the universi- 
ties of England’s action, they s 
with the commercial nations of the world and not otherwise. 
I do not know of any considerable number of the students of 
finance who believe that under existing conditions any single 
nation can restore silver within and of herself. 

Mr. STEWART. All England has to do is to speak the word 
and it will be done. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa to the very important meeting addressed 1 
Mr. Balfour. He delivered a very able address, and in that ad- 
dress, and also by the resolutions of the meeting, expressed the 
very iden now suggested by the Senator, that it must be an in- 
ternational agreement, and not a national agreement. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand, and so say nearly all those 
who write or speak upon this subject. As far as I know, those 
who have spoken in England upon the subject and those who 
have written upon it have spoken and written on the idea that 
it would be international. 

Mr. STEWART. Do they not all criticise the ition that 
the Government of England has taken, and say if she would say 
the word all the rest would follow? 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. STEWART. All of them? 

Mr. ALLISON. All of them. 

Mr. STEWART. It all depends on England. 

Mr. ALLISON. That does not follow as a matter of course. 
When the Senator from Nevada and those who surround him 
state, as I have heard it stated in this debate, that because Eng- 
land is a creditor nation, therefore she will never agree to the 
double standard, and thatif they were in her place neither would 
85 it, they are furnishing an argument and an opportunity 
to = e enemies of silver in England that they do not havea right 
to have. 

It has been demonstrated over and over again by Mr. Balfour, 
by Prof. Foxhall, by Mr. Grenfell, and by other writers, many 
in number, that the creditor interests of England are not to be 
damaged by the union of the two metals, that it will so revive 
the trade of the world and the business of the world as to over- 
come and overbalance all that may come toa few annuitants or 
interest-receiving people as respects the great credits of England, 
and, in addition, their investments wiil be made more secure. 

So, Mr. President, I state here as my belief that if we will have 
patience upon this question and deil with it in a statesmanlike 
way, a8 was proclaimed here by Mr. Ingham more than fifty years 
ago: if we dismiss from our minds our prejudices and our 
party leanings and deal with it as a greatquestion involving our 
country inits integrity and in its interests, we shall soon see the 
time when silver and fold will travel side by side. I have no 
idea that the accidental production of a hundred million dollars 
of silver nowas against $50,000,000 of gold, or $100,000,000 of gold 
hereafter against $50,000,000 of silver weighs as a thread in the 
balance. It is not the overproduction or underproduction of 
these metals thataffectsthem. There is lying behind the silver 
in its pathway now nearly $4,000,000,000 of silver that is only a 
local currency, and that in a sense drags down the annual po 
duction of our mines. We are now hoarding silver in bullion, 
which, if we continue it much longer, will act itself as a means 
in depressing the price of bullion instead of promoting the price. 

Thus believing, Mr. President, although I have not touched 
some points that I intended to speak upon, I will close by saying 
that I know of no interest in the United States that FAR ep A 
favor the ——— made upon this floor which lead to a sil- 
ver stand and which will bring a silver standard. Surely, 
it is not the purpose of those who want a silver standard, or who 
want to rehabilitate silver, to change the measure of value of 
all the things we consume, of all the wages of labor, of all go 
duction, of the relations of debtor and creditor, whatever they 


of her action in concurrence - 
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may be, since 1880, if you please, when the large debts were in- 
curred. DoSenatorssay thatwe favor the scaling down of debts? 
Do Senators say that the $6,500,000,000 of railroad bonds shall 
be scaled down? 

Mr. STEWART. May I ask the Senator a question? Have 


they not been scaled by at least 50 per cent in twenty years? 

Mr. ALLISON. When you come to the question of debts of 
twenty years ago they are very few indeed. It is stated by 
those who have examined the subject that debts on the average 
are only nine months old. I appeal to the sepor ekoo of Sena- 
tors around me. How many of them owe a debt that they owed 
in 1873? T appeal to any business man. How does he manage 
to continue to have the same creditor for a period of twenty 

ears? These changes come and go as the tides come and go. 
e railroads that have borrowed $6,500,000,000, it is said, and 
mortgaged their railways, never expect to pay a dollar of it, ex- 
cept in the form of a renewal of those mortgages. ’ 
hose mortgages are as much a part of the system of railways 
inevery country on the face of the globeasare the cars or the en- 
gines. As their 6 per cent investments mature, if the rate of inter- 
est is lower, they refund the loans; and so it goes on and on for- 
ever, with increasing celerity and activity as respects railroads. 
So with the business men of our country, our savings banks, our 
manufacturers, our farmers, our producers. Debts created this 
r or five years ago are paid to-day. They are paid by a new 
oan at a reduced rate of interest or in some other form by accu- 
mulation of earnings. If you go back thousands of years it is found 
that the reason originally, or one of the great reasons, why silver 
and gold are stable relatively as respects the quantity, that what- 
ever fluctuations or changes there might be, or depreciation or 
appreciation in value of the metals, would be such an 3 
tion or depreciation as would spread itself over a series of years, 
and thus do no harm to anybody. 

You may take silver and gold outside of their use as metals and 
they are worth very little in comparison, although it is said now 
that one-half of the current 3 of gold is used in the arts; 
but for this purpose alone there is an accumulated supply which 
would last for fifty years. I have no doubt that more than that 
is so used, and it is for that reason, among others, that I believe 
it will be ais Ge short period before there will be a full rehabili- 
tation of both metals. j 

So believing, and believing that the industrial interests of this 
country, its wage-earners, its farmers, its producers in every 
section and every State of the Union, will be injured by trans- 
ferring ourselves suddenly from the standard of money upon 
which all their obligations have been made and all their arrange- 
ments are being perfected is a mistake, and a mistake greatly to 
their injury, I shall vote in accordance with the suggestions I 
have made upon this subject. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR STANFORD. 


Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, I desire to offer 
resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death of 
Leiand Stanford, late a Senator from the State of California. 

Resolved, That as a mark of t to the memory of the deceased, the 
business of the Senate be now suspended, that his associates may be enabled 
topay — r tribute to his high character and distinguished public services. 

‘bao — ge That the Secretary of the Senate communicate these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
recolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr President, another member 
of this body has from among us, his term of office not ac- 
riaria f Itis meet that we who have been his associates 
should record our sorrow and pay fitting tributes of respect to 
his memory. Ishall not enter upon an examination of the life 
and services of the late Leland Stanford. Iam apprised that 
other Senators, long his companions here and elsewhere, desire 
to signalize their re; by a review of his career. It may not 
be amiss, however, for me to contribute a brief expression. 

Senator Stanford was thoroughly identified with the interests 
of California. His relations to that State and to her progress 
will be fully detailed by my able colleague and others who are 
to follow me. He was not only twice elected to the Senate of 
the United States by the California Legislature, but he was also 
chosen by the people to the high station of governor. He was 
thus honored at a time when it was necessary that strong and 
wise counsel should prevail, and the history of our common- 
wealth discloses that Governor Stanford was not only loyal, but 
that his policy was such as to win the applause of all well-disposed 
men, regardless of party affiliation. He had faith in the Ameri- 


can Union, and conducted his administration in accordance with 
his belief. In the pursuit of the objects which he desired to at- 


tain, Senator Stanford was diligent, painstaking, and unremit- 


successes were due, I think, largely to his determination 
to win the object of his aspiration. firmness did not beget 
arrogance, and the possession of wealth did not impair in the 
slightest degree his kindly characteristics. The leading part 
which he took in constructing a transcontinental railroad sys- 
tem and in car gon the vast interests connected with rail- 
road corporations on the Pacific coast is fully known and needs 
no elaboration or extended presentation. The crowning effort 
of his life—strikingly at variance with the conduct of the average 
millionaire—was the contribution of his means to the cause of 
education. While many doubted his ability, as they doubted the 
ability of any individual, to sustain the stupendous burden which 
he undertook at Palo Alto, matters have so 3 as to 
justify the conclusion that he and his estimable wife did not 
overestimate their capabilities. This bestowal of his fortune 
demonstrated Mr. Stanford's philanthropy. 

The plan which he outlined for the practical teaching of the 
youth of his country proved that he appreciated the necessities 
of his fellows. Owing to the impossibility of overcoming the in- 
tervening distance, I was the only representative of the Senate 
at his interment. While participating in the impressive cere- 
monies which there took place, Í soon observed t, although 
there were no invitations issued, there were in attendance a 
vast number of the older citizens of California—a remarkable 
representation of the pioneer element. Many of those who had 
passed through the storms of more than one-third of a century 
and who had participated in the active contentions of early Cali- 
fornia life stood by the bier with moistenedeye. Some of them had 
differed from Senator Stanford in politics and some had opposed 
him in other respects, but all were emphatic that he was a man 
whose heart was no less reliable than his brain. If the expressions 
of these most competent witnesses could have been perpetuated 
they would have constituted a far more eloquent tribute to his 
memory than anything which will be uttered in this Chamber. 
He was laid to rest in that beautiful principality, bewildering in 
its charms, which he had selected for his home. 

Senator Stanford was not without his trials. The loss of the 
son whoss name the university carries wasa blow that aless de- 
termined organization would have failed to resist; and while in 
this Chamber those who were associated with him utter words 
of regretful sentiment, let it not be forgotten that hiscompanion 
and truest friend, the partner of his cares and his joys, still sur- 
vives; that upon her shoulders is cast the burden of carrying 
out the great projects which she and her husband designed, an 
to which they consecrated their later years. That she has the 
power, and that she will realize their anticipations, no one who 
is acquainted with her or at all familiar with her attainments, 
for a moment doubts. I know that the sincere and undivided 
condolence of this Chamber goes out to her, and she can rest in 
ee possession of the sympathy and good will of her coun- 

rymen. 

Senator Stanford's death was not altogether unexpected. His 
once robust constitution yielded to the pressure of business and 
time. His transition to another world is but an additional notice 
to us all suggesting the inevitable. : 


As the amber of the clouds 
into silver gray, 
So the light of every life 


Fades at last from earth away. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, the history of this country af- 
fords many examples of brilliant success in every branch of 
human endeavor; biographies of those who from humble begin- 
nings, unfavorablesurroundings, and adverse circumstances have 
arisen by force of their native powers, their self-reliance, and 
patient industry to the most exalted positions, to the control 
of great industrial establishments, to the highest usefulness and 
distinction in science, art, and literature. Among all these ex- 
amples, which show the possibilities of the American youth under 
our form of government and our industrial and educational sys- 
tems, there is probably not a more conspicuous example than 
that of the late Senator Stanford, and there have been few men 
in thiscountry the story of whose lives truthfully written would 
be more fascinating. 

Like myself he was born and reared upon a farm in the State 
of New York. In labor upon a farm he laid the foundation of 
bodily vigor, acquired habits of industry, and learned the value 
of money; and in the district school he laid the foundation of an 
education. His advantages were not superior to those of thou- 
sands of other boys of his age. The difference in their careers 
was not caused by their 1 or training or their op- 

rtunities, but by the difference in themselves. To Senator 

tanford’s ambition, his moral character, shis good j ent. 
his enterprise, energy, and industry must be mainly attr buted 
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his success. Like many ambitious young men, as a stepping- 
stone to something else he taught a country school. Knowing 
that the legal profession had often proved a means of of politi- 
cal preferment and a road to wealth, he read law and was admit- 
ted to the bar. 

When gold was discovered in California and the great rush to 
the New Eldorado began, Mr. Stanford joined the immigration to 
that State to seek his fortune there. It is unnecessary to trace 
his career in his new home slep by step. The qualities which 
had before enabled him to steadily advance toward fortune and 

ition enabled him to embrace the better advantages offering 
Tare. They also attracted the attention and commanded the 
respect of the practical and enterprising pioneers of the new 
State, and his nomination and election as governor of the State 
naturally followed. : 

Neither Mr. Stanford nor his associates were the first to pro- 
pose a Sranscontinental railroad. What others had dreamed of 

ey undertook and accomplished. Itwasan undertaking which 
by its an re appalled more timid men. The enterprise 
proved to be a great success. The faith and courage of its pro- 
rae sau were rewarded and the foundations of great fortunes 


a. 

The wealth thus acquired made the subsequent career of Mr. 
Stanford possible, enabled him to promote and control great 
enterprises for the development of his State, to liberally patron- 
ize the arts and sciences, to scatter broadcast the blessings of 
charity, and to accomplish the last crowning act of his life, the 
founding and endowment of the great university that bears the 
name of his deceasedson. His knowledge of the value and useof 
money, and his power of rightly judging men and measures were 
largely acquired by his early experiences and struggles, and 
were the efficient means which enabled him to accumulate his 

at wealth. It would be idle to deny that unusual 5 
es were oponen up to him, which enabled him to reach the to 
most round of success, but too much of the results of his life 
should not be attributed to his opportunities. Some men seek 

out and create opportunities. Senator Stanford did so. 

He carved out for himself a place which any man might envy. 
Ata time when it required courage and enterprise to cross a 
continent through a wilderness and desert, encountering hard- 
ships and dangers, he left the civilization of the older States and 
cast his lot with the pioneers of the Pacific coast. In that new 
country, where the foundations of civilization and of a great State 
were being laid, his good judgment, his enterprise, his interest 
in his fellow-men and in public affairs soon made his presence 
felt and enabled him to greatly aid in the establishment of or- 
ganized society. 

In the important position of governor, the same qualities which 
had brought him to the frontand made him aleader of men, made 
his administration successful, and enabled him to embrace the 
opportunities offered for the development of his State and the 
n of his private fortune. No one but a self-reliant, 
1 man would have ventured upon the 
great and rdous undertaking of constructing a railroad 
acrossacontinent, overalmostimpassable mountains, and through 
trackless deserts. The success of the great enterprise justified 
the expectations of its promoters and proved the soundness of 
their judgment. 

But it is not the fact that Mr. Stanford was governor of Cali- 
fornia during the war of the rebellionand saved his State tothe 
Union, or that he was one of the promoters of the great corpora- 
tion which built the pioneer road across the continent and 
bound together the Atlantic and Pacific with bands of steel, or 
that the aa 5 of California twice honored him with an election 
to the United States Senate, that makes his name to-day a house- 
hold word and causes his praise to be on every tongue, and that 
will 8 his memory through coming years. It is the 
fact that he came to fully recognize the claims of humanity upon 
those endowed with great wealth and to regard his wealth as a 
trust, to be managed and used for the glory of God and 1 8 5 8 
of his fellow-men. His character was like that descri by 
Shakespeare, when he wrote: 

For his bounty 
There was no winter in’t; an autumn "twas 
That grew the more by reaping. 

The calls upon him for aid to religious, educational, and chari- 
table institutions and to individuals were so numerous and con- 
stant thatit is not improbable that sometimes his liberality was 
imposed upon and his benevolence misapplied, but in the main 
his charities were bestowed worthily and with goa oa eck 

Of his career in this body I need notspeakatlength. He was 
never intrusive or self-asserting. He was willing to leave the 
work of the Senate mainly to other and younger hands. Al- 
though largely occupied with other cares and duties, and espe- 
cially with the plan for his great university, and afflicted with 

y infirmities, the interests of his State in Congress were 


never neglected. His counsel was always valuable, and his 
kindness of heart, his benevolence, and his love for humanity, 
which were manifested in all he saidand did, made his presence 


among us a ing. Coming to the Senate at an advanced age, 
without 5 in legislative bodies, with other 
at cares and responsibilities, and with enfeebled health, he 
id not assert himself or take that commanding position in the 
Senate which he would naturally have done if he had entered 
that body at an earlier period in his life and when in the full 
cnfosseally, tos 1d of founding and endowing i 
y, the idea oun endow. a great uni- 
. out of his great bereavement in the loss of his only 
son. e stricken parents oppos to have transferred the solic- 
itude, time, and labor which before been given to the prom- 
ising object of their affections to humanity. 
Thedeclaration of Senator and Mrs. Stanford, made while their 
hearts were still freshly bleeding on account of their great afflic- 
tion, that ‘‘the children of California shall be our children,” was 


almost sublime. 
How grandly was this declaration made good. How better 
could the children of California—yea, the children of the entire 


Union, of this generation and of generations to come—have been 
made the beneficiaries of his great wealth than by the founding 
and munificent endowment of a great university, at which the 
children of the poor as well as those of the rich have an oppor- 
tunity to secure such an education as is usually only within the 
reach of the wealthy, a university which is destined to be en- 
during and to exert an incalculable influence for good upon the 
future of this country. 

Senator Stanford devoted his time and his strength to the last 
to the great scheme of his life. With failing strength, with 
increasing infirmities, with the evident consciousness that the 
closing scene of earth for him could not be far distant, with se- 
renity, with patient, painstaking industry, the whole pan and 
all the details of the great university were constantly in his mind 
and received his personal attention. His great desire was to 
3 the great undertaking in as advanced à condition as possi- 

e. 

To the casual observer it would appear as if Senator Stan- 
ford’s early dreams had become realities, his hopes had reached 
fruition, and his ambitions had been gratified, and yet all of us 
know how little he prized worldly N Wises A honors, 
and worldly successes. How, when the idol of his life, his promis- 
ing and beautiful boy was taken from him and his fondest earthly 
kopen perished, all possessions became to him like apples of 

om. 

The career of our late associate is not only anexample worthy 
of emulation by American youth, but worthy to be followed by 
those whom fortune has blessed with wealth. 

Men with large wéalth have comparatively large duties. 
Happy is the man blessed with great wealth who recognizes his 
ey to God and his moral obligations to his fellow men 
and who embraces the opportunities presenting themselves to 
discharge those obligations. In the greateffort to alleviate hu- 
man suffering, to educate and elevate the race, to advance moral 
reforms, to make the masses comfortable, intelligent, virtuous, 
and independent, the wealthy are rightly expected to lead. It 
is a blessed as well as solemn thing to possess more power for 
good than other men, and fortunate is the man ing an 
abundance of that which is calculated tominister to the weal of 
8 ace who welcomes and embraces opportunities to bless man- 


The duty of benevolence, however, is not confined to the rich. 
The less favored by fortune have responsibilities and duties in 
proportion to their means. The r may dispense charity as 
wellasthe rich. The giving of silver and gold alone does not 
constitute charity. The kind interest, the words of sympathy 
and encouragement which always accompanied Senator Stan- 
ford’s gifts were more grateful than the gold itself. All can 
contribute something to make the world better and mankind 
happier. 

A nameless man, among a crowd that thro’ the dally mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, unstudied from the heart; 


A whisper on the tumult thrown, a transitory breath, 
It raised a brother from the dust, it saved a soul from death. 


With wealth which could command everything which human 
heart could desire, and which enabled him to scatter blessin 
as flowers scatter f ce; full of honors, repren ung e 
great State of Califo for a second term in the United States 
Senate; engaged in carrying out the crowning act of his life for 
the benefit of his fellow-men, our brother was transported, prob- 
ably in an instant, from the scenes of his earth! ons and 
activities to the spirit world. Happy those who, like him we 
mourn, are content to tread the path of duty and do faithfull: 
and well the work their hands find to doin this world, and, trust- 
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ing to a merciful Creator for the next, wait the end with serene 
hope and confidence. 

The realm of death seems an enemy’s country to most men, on whose 
shores they are loathly driven by stress of weather; to the man it 
is the desired port where he moors his bark gladly, as in some quiet haven 
of the Fortunate Isles; it is the golden west into which the sun sinks, and 

, casts back a glory upon the leaden cloud-tack which had darkly be- 


sieged his day. 

By the death of our brother we are again reminded of the un- 
alterable decree which dooms all flesh to the grave. We are 
compelled to pause amid the rush of worldly pursuits and the 
clash of worldly controversies to consider the end of man. We 
behold Bataie Gt about us the succession of birth, life, and 
death. Nature tells of no escape from the inevitable law of our 
being and affords no ground for hope for the future. 

Generations of men appear and vanish as the „and the countless 
multitudes that throng the world to-day will to-morrow disappear as the 
footsteps on the shore. 

If it were not for the hope that is inspired by revelation of a 
resurrection and future life, how desolate and gloomy would be 
the grave, how empty and fruitless would human life appear. 

Our departed brother was a Christian man. His faith was 
simple and unfaltering and was the mainspring of his philan- 
throphy. Religion was a common and favorite theme with him. 
He regarded God as a merciful father and mankind as a great 
brotherhood. His gifts to aid Christian institutions and Chris- 
tian efforts were numerous and princely. He died in a firm be- 
lief that he should awaken in the spirit land to behold his God 
and embrace his loved ones gone before. Happy, indeed, is the 
1 of such a faith—a faith which enables him to say with 

o pont: There is no death! But 1 forms 

Walk o'er the earth with silent tread; 
They bear our best-loved things away, 
And then we call them “dead.” 
Our brother has gone from us forever. He will have no further 
t in all that is done under the sun. He sleeps the sl:ep that 
et no waking, near the great institution he so libe en- 
dowed. The great scheme that absorbed his energies in later 
years will be carried on by others. 

Thousands of young men in coming years, aided by his wise 
benevolence, will there Sgap themselves for life’s duties, and 
his benevolence, through them, will be transmitted to later gen- 
erations. The students in after years enjoying the fruits of his 
liberality will stand with reverence at his tomb and repeat his 

raises. The fruitful vineyards and orchards at Palo Alto will 
Bud, blossom, and yield their fruitage; the flowers will come in 
the springtime to scatter their fragrance; generations will come 
and go; fine will change the very face of nature; but nothing 
will disturb his repose. He has solved the great mystery of life 
and death, 

Though dead, his works live after him, and will live and exert 
their influence for good to the latest generations. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, my earliest information con- 
cerning the man Leland Stanford came through the public 
press in the way of news reporting the operation of great busi- 
ness enterprises in which he was engaged in regions bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean. 

It was at a time when the transportation system of the coun- 
try was developing with wonderful progress and other strong 

ds in other sections were building and managing other great 
railway lines. These skillful carriers in a few years constructed 
the most stupendous traffic connections ever known among men. 
` Mr. Stanford was recognized as the peer of any among these 
master builders. His standing was attested not only by his 
work as acarrier, but as well by his growth in personal fortune 
and by his prudent management of a large private business. 

In that at of him I regarded him simply as one among man 
strong men seeking wealth and the power and influence whic 
comes with success. 

If there were no object other or better than the gratification 
of avarice, the accumulation of riches is a most ignoble pursuit, 
and we can not tell what motives impel men to action until we see 
what disposition they make of their opportunities. It was then 
too soon to measure the full stature of this man. 

Early in the year 1890 I saw him in another and a wider field, 
acting ona higher plane, where there was more room for the 
play of his intellectual powers. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Senate, charged with the responsibilities of legislation for 
a mighty people. Having begun in private life devising means 
for the distribution of movable property—the products of labor— 
among the people in different places, nothing was more natural 
or logical than that when he entered public life he should begin 
a study of means for the diffusion of the values of labor’s work. 


As in his private capacity he had builded great traffic lines to 
carry property long distances, so when he entered the field of 
politics he saw the need of improved and enlarged facilities for 


the easy and quick exchanges of the value of property through 
a more general and less expensive means of passing from hand 
what the people agree in their laws shall represent values. 

It was in this d work that I saw him the second time— 
not by physical sight, but through the eyes of the press. He in- 
troduced a bill in the Senate to increase the circulating medium, 
and to afford money to borrowers at low rates of interest. From 
his own experience and from his observations among men, bs 
saw that through the destroying power of usury the profits o 
labor were being rapidly absorbed by comparatively a few per- 
sons, and he saw also that this process must be arrested if we 
would preserve our liberties and perpetuate the Republic. Asa 
pien business proposition he saw that there was but one reasona- 

le way to effect that result, and he presented his plan to the 
tf Se a short speech in this Chamber, advocating his land 
oan 3 

My personal uaintance with him began after I became a 
member of this body, and it soon ripened into a friendship which 
Iam pleased to state in this presence waxed warmer and stronger 
as it grew older. 

As the years of his life passed behind him and as the shadows 
of evening began to gather about him, his sympathy with the 
poor and ner masses of his fellow-men grew stronger and 
stronger, until it became a ruling passion; and here is where he 
rose to the full stature of a noble min. Having amassed a vast 
fortune, his real estate embracing over 80,000 acres of choice 
California lands, being in receipt of a large annual income, he 
was moved to devise means whereby others beside himself, and 
ie who most need assistance, should share with him his good 
ortune. 

And, what is more and better, his plan involved the operation 
of good influences moving out through the education of young 
men and women whose early training, traditions, and troubles 
would saat se aways keep them close to the common people. 
The Stanford University will send out among the people evan- 
gels of good will, sowing that others may reap. 

And here, Mr. President, is where we see the best, the noblest, 
the grandest work of Leland Stanford. He went down to the 

rave honored by his fellow-citizens because in private life and 
n public station he had been capable, faithful, and true. But 
the brightest gems his memory wears are the prayers and tears 
of the poor whose lives his kindness made 8 and brighter. 

And to the woman who knew him best and loved him most, let 
me say that there is no higher piano for hersex, no more fruitful 
ambition, no riper field for action than to be the life partner and 
the coworkerof a man that is doing good to his fellow-men. 
Mrs. Stanford, in the darkness of her sorrow, enjoys the sym- 
pathy of millions who would ey bear her burdens. May the 
evening of her life be brightened by rays from the other shore, 
where the morning of a new day awaits her coming. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, it is not my pur- 
toattempt any extended elogium over the late distinguished 
Banator, To do that would require a oy prepa’ state- 
ment of his life from birth to death, from humble poverty to that 
of vast wealth, from jovial schoolboy days to unusual triumphs as 
a financier, statesman, philanthropist. All this belongs prop- 
erly to the historian, not to us here or now. 

In justice, therefore, to the name and memory of the distin- 
guished dead, I must not attempt at this time to do more than 
add a word of tribute to that which has been already so well 
said to the memory of our late r colleague and friend; 
one highly esteemed and loved by all, and whose name and the 
remembrance of whose genial, courteous nature and kindly acts, 
whose record as a statesman and 8 will live as a 

rt of the history of America, so long as that history shall en- 

ure among the annals of time. 

The history of the life of Leland Stanford, late a Senator from 
the State of California, is pregnant with lessons of instruction, 
filled with food for meditation. It presents a conspicuous ex- 
emplification of that phenomenal success in different spheres of 
life—social, business, political—the attainment of which is por: 
sible by every American youth possessed of intelligence, indus- 
try, and integrity. 

land Stanford, we are told, was a farmer’s son. He was not 
a product of the city. He was reared onafarm. Nor did he, 
although of excellent lineage, ever claim any part of his success 
in life as due to ancestral distinction. 

In his youth and early manhood he breathed the pure air of 
country life. His early habits were formed under the benign 
influence, and his character molded under the beneficent direc- 
tion, of poor but intelligent parents, whose lives in the country 
regions of New York spoke but one language, that of humble 
deportment, genuine integrity, a spirit of energy and philan- 
thropic development, and absolute fidelity to every public and 
private trust. 


1893. 


Itis from beginnings such as these that have sprung the master 
minds which have left their impress on the pages of our nation’s 
history, as statesmen, military heroes, financiers, scientists, 

hilanthropists, and as great leaders in every department of life. 
Io such art ancestry, to such an education in early life, could 
Leland Stanford look back with an enthusiasm of pardonable 
pride, but never more so in all the magnificent successes which 
attended himin his eminently successful life, in what may prop- 
erly be termed his triumphant career as afinancier and statesman, 
than when he had reached the acme of that career. Then, doubt- 
less, more than ever before his mind reverted with conscious 
pride to his humble home, his primitive country life, where, 
amid the perfumes of the wild flowers and the songsof the bab- 
bling brooks of his country home in the green fields of the beau- 
tiful Mohawk, he spent his boyhood days. 

To no titled ancestry, to no long line of hereditary heroes, was 
our late distinguished colleague compelled to trace his lineage 
or attribute the credit of his remarkable successes. He was an 
American. To this alone, coupled with unusual intellectual at- 
tainments, his integrity, his industry, his organizing power, is 
he indebted for the fame that is his, and that will be his, per- 
petuated through his ificent benefactions, while the State 
and the country in which he lived, and of which he was acon- 
spicuous part, continue to endure. 

It is not that Leland Stanford was possessed of great wealth 
that he was commended while living to the kindly consideration 
of his fellow-men, nor for this reason is it that his name and 
memory are now embalmed in the affections of his countrymen. 
Great wealth concentrated in one individual is a mighty power 
either for good or evil. In some men, as with Senator Stan- 
ford, it develops all those grana elements of human nature the 
influence of which brought into active operation diffuses bene- 
factions in all directions, while in others it transforms its pos- 
sessor into a miser, whom one lexicographer characterizes as 
‘fone who is wretched through covetousness; one who lives 
miserably through fear of poverty and hoards beyond a prudent 
economy; à person excessively penurious;” and another, as a 
man who enslaves himself to his money.” 

Tt is due to the memory of the distinguished dead to state that 
as he increased in wealth and advanced in years his mind seemed 
constantly occupied in contriving how he could, either through 
the instrumentality of the at means he or in his 
17 as Senator, benefit the weak, the poor, the lowly. He 

id not aspire to perpetuate his name by erecting useless mauso- 
leums of brick, or stone, or marble, commemorative of some mere 
sentiment, orlink it with those of the rich, the t, the pow- 
erful. On the contrary, the rising generation, the youth of the 
land, the great masses of the “plain people,” who constitute the 
toiling miilions of our country, had his first and best thought, 
and to the promotion and preservation of their best interests he 
dedicated his intellectual powers, as also millions of his wealth. 

Whatever may be thought by some of the practical utility of 
his financial scheme, which he so earnestly and ably advocated 
and which was approved by millions of his countrymen, for the 
loaning of money by the United States direct to the people ata 
low rate of interest, taking mortgages on farms as security, all 
will now agree it indicated in unmistakable terms a philan- 
thropic spirit, an earnest desire to aid, through the instrumen- 
tality of what he regarded as constitutional and proper govern- 
mental influence, not the great moneyed institutions of the coun- 
try, not the vast corporations of the land, with several of which 
he was prominently identified in a business way, but rather the 
great masses of the producers, the farmers, the planters, and the 
wage-workers of the country. In his capacityas Senator, legis- 
lation having for its purpose the minimizing of illiteracy, the 
promotion of the education of the rising generation, the advance- 
ment of our people to a higher degree of intelligence, received 
his constant, earnest,and efficient support. He was an ardent 
advocate of national aid in the establishment and support of 
common schools. He believed with Lord Kames, who, in his 
“ Elements of Criticism,” said: 

In the first seven years of our life we acquire a greater number of ideas 
than ever after. 

And with another celebrated philosopher, who declared that— 

‘The education a child receives in the first five years of its life is of more 
5 leer than all after education and has more infiuence in forming the 
child's character. 

He was, moreover, the promoter and able advocate of legisla- 
tion having for its purpose the organization of codperative asso- 
ciations, the main purpose of which was to enable those who had 
but little capital and could control butlittle toreap, through such 
coSperative organizations, the legitimate benefits and honest 
5 aes naturally flow from aggregated capital properly 
employed. 

Although 5 identified with several corporations 
carrying millions of capital and the interests of which were lia- 
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ble at times to be materially advanced by pending national leg- 
islation, the truth of history requires it to be said that in the 
legislative career of Senator Stanford in the Senate of the United 
States, never once was his voice raised in advocacy of any such 
legislation, and to no vote of his can be attributed any aid to 
ap eames of that character. 

senator Stanford was in disposition and character exception- 
ally modest, reserved, retiring. Hisgreat wealth, his prominence 
in connection with those great enterprises of physical develop- 
ment, the transcontinental railroads, the magnitude and na- 
tional effect of which commanded the admiration of the world, in- 
stead of 3 with a haughty and aristocratic air, seemed 
to stimulate within him those elements of true manhood which, 
under all conditions and at all times, recognize real personal in- 
tegrity and worth as the touchstone of true merit, irrespective 
of all considerations of wealth on the one hand or poverty on 
the other. 

In private conversation Senator Stanford was most interesting, 
attractive, and instructive. Thoroughly versed in historic litera- 
ture, with a philosophic turn of mind, a heart whose kindly in- 
fluence ever found expression in every word and look and act, 
one never returned from anevening spent in the company of that 
exceptionally good man, as I have for many years believed him 
to be, without a feeling that itwas an evening spent in such man- 
ner that one was wiser and better for it. 

The people of the great West—of that vast region lying be- 
tween the Roc Mountains and the waters of the Pacific, with 
all its preien, elements of greatness and power, and ble 
possibilities as to the future have much reason to sincerely de- 

lore, as they do sincerely mourn, the death of Leland Stanford. 

o him and business associates do we feel indebted in a large 
degree for that physical development of our country which has 
brought us into close social and business connection with the 
civilization of the East, and made us more nearly and directly 
a constituent part of the grand civilization of the American Re- 
public, which to-day commands the respect and admiration of 
mankind. Through the forceful enterprise of Leland Stanford 
and his associates the at mineral deposits of those distant 
regions, which have added thousands of millions of gold and sil- 
ver to the national wealth, to say nothing of other great indus- 
tries of that magnificent region, have been developed. 

The grand old poet Horace, in his vanity, proclaimed his own 
a and the perpetuation of his name by his works when 

e said: 
I've reared a monument, my own, more durable than brass, 
Yea, 3 pyramids ot stone in height it doth surpass. 
Rains sha 


not fall nor storms descend to sap its settled base, 
Nor countless ages rolling past, its symmetry deface. 


But, Mr. President, what are the benefactions which posterity 
has reaped from the monument reared by Horace centuries ago, 
and to which he so beautifully attracted the attention of man- 
kind, and the glories of which have been perpetuated by his own 
eulogy, to those conferred on posterity by the munificence of our 
distinguished dead at Palo Alto. There by a gift, unequaled 
in its munificence by that of any philanthropist that ever lived 
in America or in the world, have been laid the foundations and 
erected the stately columns, and endowed with all the professor- 
ships and paraphernalia properly pertaining to it, an institution 
of learning, a grand university, on a ə far excelling any 
other, that will forever hand down to the remotest generations, 
notonly the names of Leland Stanford and his beloved, talented 
and philanthropic wife, but also that of his only and idolized 
son—Leland Stanford, Jr., whose name the great university 


What, Mr. President, can I say in addition to what hasalready 
been said to indicate my estimate of the character of our late 
distinguished coll e. He was aman of kind and generous 
heart. He was far above the average in those grand qualities 
which go to make up the man of affairs. He was conspicuous as 
a leader and organizer of men in the mighty march of material 
development in.the far West, and in the onward pro; of the 
civilization of the age in which we live. He asserted himself as 
a master mind in the legislation of his time—both State and na- 
tional. As governor of his State during the exciting and trou- 
blous period of the war, as Senator in the United States Senate 
from the great State of California, as finarcier and philanthro- 
phist, his record is meritorious in the highest degree, wholly 
free from blot or blemish, and absolutely ble in an 
respect whatever. His name is prominently coupled and 
forever remain with the construction of the first transcontinental 
railroad of the country which connected the civilization of the 
East with that of the West. Indeed, he was one of the pro- 
moters and builders of that great enterprise. 

And Mr. President, while we here to-day commemorate the 
virtues of and pay tribute to the memory of our late distin- 


guished colleague, our personal friend, let us not forget the 
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widow in herdesolation. Far away on the shores of the Pacific, 
surrounded, it is true, by all the comforts and luxuries which 
wealth and social distinction can bring, sits to-day in her widow's 
weeds, in gloomy solitude, overwhelmed with a sorrow that can 
not be measured by either tongue or ppo ae happy bride 


of forty-three years ago, now the ow of three 
months ago, 

First came the remorseless: reaper, and beneath the sunny 
skies of 3 far f rom home, snatched from loving parents 
the sole , the idolized son on whom so many high hopes, the 
outgrowth of parental solicitude, were centered, and, without 
request or consent, tore him away to that undiscovered coun- 
try from whose bourne no traveler returns; and then, scarce be- 
fore the daricening shadows of this inexpressible grief had lifted 
their gloom from the home life of our distinguished friend and 
his faithful companion, the remorseless enemy with stealthy 
tread again returns with seeming determination to assert in un- 
mistakable terms within that household the primacy and power 
of that supreme intelligence which controls the affair and de- 
termines the destinies of men and in the silent hours of night, 
with no word of warning, closes forever the eyes of our late col- 
league, the loving husband of a wife already overwhelmed with 
sorrow. To that widow to-day in her deep sorrow goes out the 
sympathy of the Senate of the United States. We want her 
to understand, to fully realize we do not fail to comprehend the 
depths of her grief, and that our sympathy for her in her great 

ction is heurtfelt and sincere. 

_ We wish her to know that we, with her, believe, that beyond 
this vale of tears, when the sorrows.and griefs of paraa in this 
life shall forever fade away, that in the eternal and perfect home 
of the Elysian fields, in that ‘‘ undiscovered country upon whose 
hidden shores the eyes of mortal mam have never yet rested, 
there will in the dawning future be a reunion of kindred spirits, 
a e ages gladsome meeting of father, mother, husband, wife, 
0 and that such reunion, in the grand economy of the Great 
Architect of the Universe, will be but the beginning of a life of 
eternal joy. 5 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the late Senator Leland Stan- 
ford, of California, was: u t man, and one of the most re- 
markable characters that this country has produced. His career 
was on & tic scale, like the natural features of our imperial 
domain, like the mighty facts of our marvelous history. 

His story from the time he went to the West, an adventurous 
young man seeking his fortune, to the time when he became a 
great railroad builder, governor, Senator, anda very Croesus in 
possessions, reads like an Arabian tale, in the golden prime of 
good Haroun Al Raschid.“ 

There wasnothing small about him. Of massive frame, mas- 
sive head, and massive mind, he was also a man of great heart. 
And great and beneficent works remain as his enduring: monu- 
ments. Like George Peabody and W. W. Corcoran, he was a 
philanthropist. To give: was to him a oe —to Soest ia to 
give often, and to give much. The Lord,” we are told, loveth 
acheerful giver,” and such was Leland Stanford, of California. 

Senator Stanford deserves the name of patriot. He was the 
governor of California during the most strained: and excited 
period of its history—the civil war. In his conduct of that of- 
fics he exhibited his breadth of mind and demonstrated that 
breadth of mind can never be separated from breadth of heart. 
Instead of harshness and severity he applied to the disturbed 
conditions of public sentiment, arising from conflicting views, 
theameliorating influences of moderation, kindness, and friendly. 
counsel. He brought men together who were indulging in ve- 
hement and inflammatory utterances. He pointed out to them 
that they could accomplish no good. by a querulous and incen- 
diary course: that if a became bitter and venomous toward 
each other they would beno nearer the accomplishment of their 
ends, but would poison the society: of the State for many years to 
come. And he succeeded by his firm, temperate, and generous 
course in abating the miseries of intarnecine:strife and preserved 
his people in the harmonies of friendship. 

Senator Stanford was a firm and strong Republican. He was 
ons of the pioneers of the Republican party. He believed in its 
doctrines; ho had faith in its mission, and he seemed to me to 
love his party with a sort cf idenl affection. Yet, this enthusi- 
asm for party creeds and party leaders found no expression in 

or narrowness of opinion or action. He would 
differ from his party when he thought the occasion juustifledit, 
both as to measures and as to men. He did not look upon hisop- 
ponents as enemies. He appreciated the genius of their action, 
and the influences of environments and education. He 
knew they were as sincere as he was, he acknowledged their 
rights to differ with him and his, and he always retained their 
respect and confidence. 

Senator Stanford was not sectional in his feelings. However 


* 


much he was imbued with the ideas of the North, in which he 
was born, and with the ideas of the West, of which he became. 
the adopted son, he really felt toward all the people of this land 
as if they were his countrymen, entitled to hisconsideration, and 
to his friendly interests in their behalf. I have often heard him 
tall: about the social problems which we have before us, the 
problems of labor, and money, and transportation, and especially 
of the. race problem, of which he saw much in California, and of 
which he knew much as it affects the South. 

I think he understood the Southern situation as well as any 
man could who has never lived in that section. I think he pyme 
pathized with the delicate conditions there to be dealt with as 
much as any man could who was not one of the vicinage, and I 
know that it was his earnest hope and desire that time and na- 
ture, the great healers of wounds and the great builders of 2 
that last, might be left to work out the problem that the South- 
ern people have to contend with. Especially was he distressed 
at the idea of rude measures being adopted. He knew that the 
conception of them sprung from irritated minds, and from mis- 
conceptions of possibilities. He knew that they would result in 
intensifying the evils whieh they would vainly seek to correct. 
He knew that in the social constitution, as in the physical con- 
stitution, of man there are diseases and perturbations which no 
physician can reach, either witheompounded medicines or with: 
the touch of surgical instrument,and that rest.and nutrition and 
cheerful words are often the only remedial sae: 

Senator Stanford’s mind was of a. very peculiar order, and his 
experiences so differed from that of the ordinary man that. his 
conversation was singularly striking and interesting. He loved 
to relate i ces of his early history, and his observations 
of men and things in different parts of the world. He was a most 
acute observer of men and affairs, and a great lover and student 
ofnature. Geological formations of the earth attracted his at- 
tention, and he would quickly observe indications. and features 
which an ordinary man: would spare by unnoticed. He knew all 
the trees in the parks around Washington. He could tell them 
from the bark or leaf, and he knew the qualities and uses of the 
woods which tey produced. He watched the courses. of the 
birds, and the its of animals, and indeed, the philosophy of 
his life seemed to me to be gathered more directly from nature 
than that of any man I have ever known. 

While he was.college bred and had the general information 
that comes from perusal of current literature, he did not. rely 
so much upon books as upon observation and experience. 
was not a severe: student of constitutions or statutes, but what- 
ever question arose he seemed to grasp it in its relation to men 
and things and to construe it upon lines of thought connected 
yoan the development of affairs and the betterment of condi- 

ons. 

He was a great believer in education, and it was the frequent 
subject of his conversational dissertation. It is related that when 
he contemplated the establishment of Stanford University that 
ho and his wife together visited a distinguished college presi- 
dent in New England und asked what amount it would to en- 
dow such a grent institution as he described to him. Alter study- 
ecm the matter the college president answered, About flve 

ions of dollars.” He turned to his wife, standing by, and re: 
marked simply, Don't you think we had better make it ten 
millions, my dear?” ` 

He had an inventive and creative intellect. Hewas the origi- 
natorof the use of the cable in street-car transportation in San 
Francisco, and invented the grip firstemployed to communicate 
the force of the cable. I have heard that he was also the in- 
ventor of the sand-blast, a process by which carvings in stone 
are quickly made without the use of the chisel. The idea of it 
occurred to him frem noticing how the twig of a tree, shelter- 
ing a stone from sands blown against it by the winds. left its 
projected shape upon the stone behind it; and he conceived from 
this. observation the use of the sand-biast in art, fashioning the 
plan on the workings of nature. 

He also originated the use of the instantaneous photograph, 
employing it to ascertain the exact movement of the horse in 
action, and deducing from its observations principles which he 
applied in the breeding of horses on his stock farm. 

Senator Stanford wasa wonderfullysuccessfulman. He seemed 
to possess the successful temperament. He foresaw the move- 
ments of population, the trend in the growth of cities, the great 

bilities of uninhabited territory, and he applied his know- 

ə in great concerns with as much ease as ordinary men 

a theirs to the trivial details of daily existence. He mastered 

the Jetaila of whatever abet. RR he undertook, and he spared 

nothing to accom the ends he aimed at. He would spend 

mong os protas y as u potter would spend clay to make a mold 
of an 3 

Having conceived that an electric motor might be applied to 
sewing machines, and thus enable housewives and poor working- 
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women toaccomplish much where they now accomplished little, 
a friend observed him one day as he gave $2,000 to an inventor 
who was trying to work out the idea, and he remarked at the 
time, This is the thirtieth man to whom I have given alike 
sum to develop that idea.” f 

He had remarkable fondness for the horse, and he had faith 
in the capacity of his development to greater accomplishments 
than any recorded, and before many years had passed by he: was 
the h of the American turf, his trotting horses and his thor- 
oughbreds alike breaking all records. Nor was his predilec- 
tion a mere fancy of the mind or resource of amusement. To 
give thousands or tens of thousands for a horse he desired he 
counted as nothing. In results he made money, and accumu- 
lated fortunes upon the expenditure of fortunes. He could have 
taiked of evolution with Darwin and given him many a useful 
hint and valuable experience. 

There was something peculiarly soft and tender in his domes- 
tic life.. He and his beloved wife were a noble pair well mated, 
and walked the ways of life together, sharing all its joys and 
sorrows in mutuality of love and counsel. Bereaved as she is 
now, she has the sympathy of countless hearts who share her 
sorrow. Greatmen, said Lord Bacon, have no continuance.” 
And to him befell the fate of being bereaved of hisonly son. He 
sought to fill the void in the father’s and mother’s heart by 
building a great university to be called after his son, and to be a 
monumentto his memory, in which other youths might be trained 
and educated. And in years tocome the ingenuous youths of our 
country by scores and thousands will gather at the shrine of 
learning which he has established, the fruit of the affeetion 
which he cherished for his dead boy. 

His interest in his 7 0 was father-like. He believed in 
high wages, but he sought on all occasions to impress upon his 
employés the importance of saving and becoming independent. 
He was a kind and true friend and a genial companion. He was 
singularly simple in his manners, generous in his hospitality, 
and unostentatious in his dress, habits, and social ways. While 
he moved amongst scenes of s lendor which might have won the 
envy of a Monte Cristo and dispensed hospitality like a prince 
of the Orient, he did it with an unconscious simplicity which gave 
to his life an unspeakable charm, 

Quiet and composed as he always seemed, one would scarcely 
conceive from his dignified appearance what tremendous energy 
and fire lay beneath the serene surface, but when aroused to 
the inspiration of a great undertaking he displayed the con- 
centrated forces and rapid movement which bespeak the quali- 
ties of a general who reads necessities of battle and hurls every 
element of strength on the turning point. I am told that in 
driving even he would often put his horses to their utmost 
speed through long journeys, at once testing their qualities and 
displaying the nervous energy and passion of their driver. 

In the Senate he was not amongst its greatdebaters or speak- 
ers, but he served his Stateand country with fidelity and ability. 
He was amongst the wise counsellors, and his influence was al- 
ways felt for judicious and patriotic ends. He had some ideas 
which he was never able to amon upon his associates as be- 
ing practicable, amongst them his idea of lending vast amounts 
of money upon land. I have talked with him for hours and 
hours ngon repeated occasions on that theme, and he often urged 
me toadopt his views and advocate them. I could never see 
that they wera 28 with all my respect for him and 
dosire to meet his wishes, I could not, of course, comply with 
his request. 

Yet, let me say that beneath the. difficulties which present 
themselves tosuch an idea as he had formed, there are in it germs 
of truth and wisdom, such as are found in the first evolutions of 
invention, which, in a later and riper day of the world’s history 
may be developed into much that is attainable and good. His 
germinal idea was to put a fixed value on property, as there is a 
fixed value upon money, and to make the possession of property, 
which is taxed at a certain value, the assurance of the transmu- 
tation of that property into other forms of property when neces- 
po or convenient; as the world’s population shall increase, 
and as financial refinements and ties shall be developed, 
there will be found in this idea much to build upon, and in the 
end probably some ripe consummation. 

He was an enthusiastic believer in the power and glory of this 
country, and a great dreamer of its benevolent mission. He al- 
ways advocated more money for our restricted finaneial conditions 

the restoration of the bimetallic money, to which this land 

had been accustomed for well-nigh a hundred years. In this he 

-departed from the views of many capitalists, whom he thought 

somewhat narrow in ou gS of their own permanent in- 

terests, and indicated, as I fancied, his sympathy with the strug- 
gling masses of humanity. 

I can not say that I was ever intimate with Senator Stanford, 


a ip as a member of the Committee on Public Buildings, of 
which he was chairman, I was often thrown in familiar inter- 
course with him, and enjoyed with him many days and hours of 
agreeable Nee pag e In the refined courtesies which be- 
speck the gentleman, I have never known him to be surpassed. 

o word that he ever uttered, either in private conversation or 
in public debate, could offend the sensibilities of any citizen of 
our country. 

Of a robust constitution, it might have been expected that his 
life would have been prolonged beyond the three score and tan 
of man’s allotted time, but he died at Palo Alto, his California 
country home, on June 21 last, ere he had quite attained his 
seventieth year. 

In common with all who knew him, I shall cherish of him the 
most agreeable recollections. The world is better that he lived 
in it, and many a heart that has been made happy by his gener- 
osity felt a pang of sorrow when he died. The fear of death is 
doubtless implanted in the human soul, because God and Nature 
have uses for the living and work for them to do which ‘noy 
should not lay down undone; but when we see that death is uni- 
versal, itshould afflict us with no mortal dread. 

Well has the late Laureate of England described the succes- 
sive stages of nature, from the bud to the fruit, from the fruit 
to decay: y 


Lo! in the middle of the wood 
The folded leafis woo'd from out the bud 


Nightly -fed; and turning yellow, 

Falls and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweetened with the summer ligh! 

The full-juiced apple waxing over OW, 
TS in a silent autumn night, 

AN its allotted length of days. 

‘The flower ripens in its place— 

Ripens and fades and falls, 

And hath no toil 

Fast rooted in the soil. 


Such, too, is human life—like the fruit, waxing ever mellow 
and returning again to the earth, from which it sprung. 

So, now that our kind, good friend has passed away, we should 
not veil his bier in tears. He had lived his life; he done his 
work; he had found happiness, such as it may be permitted mor- 
tal to possess or that earth eould give; and, what is most, he had 
conferred much happiness and benefaction upon others. It was 
said of old that it was easier for the camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter the Kin om of Heaven. 
Whatever may be the temptations that assail the rich and pow- 
erful, surely one who earned to give as he did and who only 
treatell power as opportunity of good should find no impediment 
toward the highest destiny which may await hereafter the spirits 
of the just. Even as the sparks fly upward, it would seem to me 
only in accord with the eternal harmonies of the universe that 
his spirit, in quitting its earthly tenement, should find rest in 
the bosom of Father and his God. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, Senator Stanford was my 
friend. I enjoyed his friendshipfor more than forty years. He 
was a strong character,of the best Amercan type. In his child- 
hood and early youth he possessed the best possible a 
which our country afforded. He was raised on a farm, where he 
had an opportunity to observe, and did observe, the source of 
wealth, prosperity, and civilization. He knew as a boy land, 
soils, and crops, and the means of utilizing them. He became 
familiar with and their use; with trees, plants, and 
birds. Helearned the use of tools and implements of husbandry. 
He realized early in his eventful life that the storehouse of na- 
ture is abundantly supplied with all things nece for the 
goodof man. The book of nature was his guide. Literature 


‘and science, which illustrated that book and revealedits hidden 


mysteries, most interested him. He fully comprehended the 
great truth so often expressed by him, that the earth and the 
elements are abundantly sufficient to supply the ever-increasing 
wants of man. 

He was a utilitarian, and dedicated his career to the creation 
of wealth by developing the resources of the West. In hisyouth 
he had witnessed the marvelous development of the interior of 
the great State of New York by means of the Erie Canal and 
other internal improvements. In his early manhood he saw, 
while a resident of Wisconsin, the magic effect of railroads u 
the progress and development of the great Mississippi Valley. 
When he made his home in the golden State of rnia he 
was possessed of the spirit of enterprise and equipped with 
kngwledge of affairs. He at once devoted his energies to utiliz- 

the resources of that new and undeveloped country. + 
Pacific coast was then a far-off region. It took longer to 
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cross the uninhabited 2 and rugged mountains which in- 
tervened between the East and the West than is now required 
for a voyage around the world. A Pacific railroad to unite the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans was a dream of the distant future. 
It was only adream. No man ever ho to realize that dream 
in his own generation. The war of the rebellion forced upon 
the attention of the country the isolated and defenseless position 
of the region of the Pacific, but the people of all sections shrank 
from the mighty undertaking of binding the two sections to- 
gether with iron bands, thus cementing the Union. 

Five resolute men in the little town of Sacramento, in the in- 
terior of California—Leland Stanford, C. P. Huntington, Mark 
Hopkins, E. B. Crocker, and his brother, Charles Crocker— 
brought upon themselves the gibes and jeers of the thoughtless 
multitude by the organization of a ee to construct a 
Pacific railroad. The project to scale the dizzy heights of the 
Sierra and Rocky Mountains, to traverse the dreary plains, sup- 
posed to be uninhabitable deserts, with a railroad of unlimited 
cost, was treated with ridicule and contempt by nearly every 
man of wealth in the State of California. The press of San 
Francisco, the metropolis of the Pacific coast, denounced the 
project as a wild scheme of visionary cranks. 

e five men who projected the enterprise, unaffected by the 
opinions of others, pressed on with supreme faith and undaunted 
courage. They ap ed for encouragement and aid to the State 
of California and the counties immediately affected by the road, 
and obtained some assistance by guaranty of credit; but the 
work was too great for local enterprise. They applied to Con- 
gress, and, in coöperation with enterprising men of the East, se- 
cured legislation which enabled them to complete the work, re- 
alize the object of their ambition, lead the way to the develop- 
ment of the empire of the West and to the creation of a cordon 
of States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The p omoters of this great enterprise are all dead but one. 
Mr.C. P. Huntington, the now president, who was vice-president 
and financial manager of the company from beginning to end, is 
the only survivor, 

Leland Stanford was governor of California during the rebel- 
lion, and was counted one of the great war governors. He was 
the right man for the time and place, and contributed largely in 
encouraging and maintaining loyalty to the Union and preserv- 
in ace and good order on the Pacific coast. 

e knew Senator Stanford here after his great labor had in- 
ote his health and deprived him of the physical vigor which 

distinguished him as a man of arent affairs; but his judg- 
ment was unimpaired. His knowledge of business and of the 
legitimate functions of Government made him asafe adviser and 
a useful and valuable member of this body. His kind heart, 
generous nature, and deep sympathy for the masses endeared 
him to every member of the Senate. No Senator who entered 
the Chamber was greeted more cordially or appreciated more 
highly than Senator Stanford during all the time he took part 
in the counsels of the Senate. Everysuggestion he made, every 

h he delivered, and avery bill he introduced had for its 
object the good of all the people. 

But it was as a private citizen that his desire to benefit his 
fellow-man was mostconspicuously exemplified. Mrs. Stanford, 
who survives him, is also a conspicuous character. They had an 
only son, a youth of great promise, around whom their hearts 
were entwined, and in whom their hopes were centered. Some 
years ago he wastaken from them. ey were left childless, so 
far as their own blood and lineage were concerned; but they did 
not remain isolated from the world. They made, by adoption, 
the children of the people their own children, and dedicated 
their lives and fortune to the youth of their country, both those 
now living and those who come after us. They devoted their 
joint energies with renewed hopeand vigor to the establishment 
of a university for the education of youth of both sexes in all 
branches of science, learning, and literature which contribute 
to the elevation of the race and to the development of the re- 
sources of nature from which the wants of man are supplied. 
Their devotion to this great object did not render them unmind- 
ful of the poor and unfortunate, and they lost no opportunity to 
confer unosteritatious charity and relieve want to the extent of 
their power. 

Mrs. Stanford is left alone to carry out the grand enterprise 
which they jointly undertook some years ago, when it was agreed 
that the survivor, whichever it might be,on the death of other 
should continue during life to perform the work of both. Mrs. 
Stanford isnow devoting her life to placing the Leland Stanford, 
jr., University upon a firm and enduring basis. The death of 

er beloved son in whose honor the university is named, and the 
loss of her husband and co-worker, would discourage a woman of 
less faith and a than she possesses. But the confident belief 
that her husband and son would approve of her good work give 


her strength and courage which nothing else could bestow. 
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During the long residence of Senator Stanford in California as 
war governor, United States Senator, and private citizen he en- 
te the love and respect of the people. Bitter rivalries and 
po itical strifes, which are always attended with jealousies and 

eart-burnings, never broke the sympathetic chord which bound 
him to the people of California. But the respect, love, and af- 
fection which his good deeds inspired have at all times secured 
for him a warm place in the hearts of his fellow-men. The labors 
of Mrs. Stanford will be aided and assisted by the profound sym- 
pathy and kindly feelings not only of the people of the Pacific 
coast, but also of all the people of our common country. 

The life of Senator Stanford is not only valuable for the good 
he did while living, but the beneficial effects upon the present 
and coming generations of the example his life has furnished 
can not be overestimated. The lives of the great and good men 
who have preceded us shape and mold our destiny; and as time 
rolls on those who now act well their part will also contribute 
to mold the character, shape the institutions, and improve the 
conditions of generations yet unborn. We can say of Senator 
Stanford, Well done, thou good and faithful servant. You 
have contributed your full share to make others happier and 
better.” We extend our heartfelt sympathy to his sorrowing 
widow, who, while she mourns, has the consolation of knowing 
that the memory of her deceased husband is cherished and re- 
spected by all the people of the great country which he loved 
and served so well. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I knew Governor Stanford ver 
well. He was chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings an 
Grounds, of which I have been a member since I came to the 
Senate. During the latter years of his life disease and growing 
infirmity brought him very close to the younger members of the 
committee. His personality was always exceedingly interesting 
and unique. He had a very peculiar mental organization. His 
mind seemed to work very slowly and with great deliberation, 
but it had that highest attribute of mentality, the power of an- 
alysis. I studied him from time to time with much interest and 
curiosity. The secret of his great success in life seemed to lie 
in his tenacity of pu and inflexibility of opinion when once 
formed. It amounted almost to obstinacy. 

After once having come to a conclusion he adhered to it with 
almost fanatical devotion. He was further removed than any 
man I ever knew from agnosticism. He had no sort of sympathy 
with the cowardly poet ays of the agnostic, which tries to 
solve the great problems of life and eternity by simply saying, 
“I donot know.” He was a Christian in the highest and best 
sense of the term. He believed in the religionof humanity, and 
trusted implicitly his welfare here and hereafter to the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 


That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


He brought the sunshine into thousands of darkened hearts 
and homes, for this was the inevitable result of the belief he had 
in the eternal truths of the Christian religion. 

In the latter part of his life he devoted all his energies to two 
great ideas. rst, his aen of currency and taxation based 
on real estate, with which I never had the slightest sympathy. 
Like the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANTEL], I listened to hia 
for hours upon this question and could not but admire his earn- 
estness and force, but they never produced with me the slightest 
conviction. 

His other great idea, to which he devoted all his energies, was 
the founding of a vast educational institution. Ishared for some 
time after I first became acquainted with him in the popular 
error that this was simply a sentiment allied with deep love for 
his dead boy in whose grave he had placed his heart. I found 
in conversation that I was mistaken. s 

In speaking to me about this great university and a emma 
its plans, he said that he had hesitated long between devoting 
his fortune to a vast hospital or to a university: but that he had 
come to the conclusion that his duty was to endow this educa- 
tional institution fn the interest of humanity and of the Ameri- 
can people, “for,” he said, and it made a great impression upon 
me, in a country with ourautonomy and univer yee Se the 
safety of the Republic must rest upon the educated intelligence 
of the people.” I called his attention at the time to the fact 
that in this he agreed with Mr. Jefferson, who, in one of his 
letters to a friend, explained that the crowning honor of his life 
and the crowning work of all his labors had been the founding 
of the University of Virginia, because, in almost the same lan- 
guage, he said ‘ apon the educated intelligence of the American 
. must rest the hope of future generations.” 

I had occasion in the same conyersation to call Governor Stan- 
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ford’s attention to this language and to the emphasis which Jeffer- 
son gave in writing his own epitaph to his idea of the necessity 
of education for a republican people like ours. Jefferson had 
been a member of the house of burgesses of Virginia, governor 
of the Commonwealth, Minister to France, Vice-President of 
the United States, twice elected President of the Republic, and 
yet in that epitaph upon the obelisk which he caused to be 
erected over his grave none of these titular honors are found. 


Here lies Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Declaration of Independence, of 
ae of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of the University 
0 ginia. 


In his own estimation he crowned his long and illustrious 
career as did Leland Stanford with the erectionof a university 
which should set free the imprisoned intellect held down by the 
iron band of poverty and circumstances. 

Mr. President, there are two incidents in the public career of 
Governor Stanford that made upon me and others who sympa- 
thized with me a profound impression. As my friend from Vir- 
gmi has said, he was a great man, because that man is essen- 

ly great who can throw off the prejudices of education and 
e race to which he be- 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 


locality and rise to the necessities of 
longs. 


And a man who recognizes this: has in him the elements of 

atness, 

I trust that I infringe upon none of the proprieties of the oc- 
casion in alluding to these two incidents, well known to my 
brother Senators. 

Governor Stanford first attained celebrity and a national re- 

utation as the war governor of California. He was an intense 

Baton man; he had not the slighest sympathy with what he 
called the crime of the rebellion. He knew little of the South- 
ern people except historically. He did his duty faithfully to the 
cause to which his opinions and feelings brought him, and 
during the darkest hours of that cause. 

When the nomination of Lamar was sent to the Senate for Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States a deter- 
mined effort was made to defeat it. Party lines were attempted 
to be drawn, and sectional feeling was attempted to be aroused. 
Governor Stanford in a conversation with me gave his reasons 
for favoring that confirmation. He said, No man sympathized 
more sincerely than myself with the cause of the Union, or dep- 
recated more the course of the South. I would have given for- 
tune and life to have defeated that cause. But the war has ter- 
minated, and what this country needs now is absolute and profound 
peace. Lamar was a representative Southern man and adhered 
to the convictions of his boyhood and manhood. I respect such 
aman. There can never pacification in this country until 
these war memories are obliterated by the action of the Execu- 
tive and of Congress.” 

Again, when the force bill was pending and when the most 
determined efforts were made to draw him to the support of 
that measure, for the reasons which he had already given in re- 
gard to the Lamar nomination he deliberately and positively 
opposed that measure upon the ground, as he stated to me, that 
its drastic operation would renew the bitterness of feeling in 
the Southern States which had existed during the war. 

But, Mr. President, as has been said here, it is not upon his 
ublic life or his business methods that the fame of Governor 
tanford will rest. It is upon that charity and kindliness, that 

philanthropy, which marked his career, and caused him to dedi- 
cate his fortune to the interests of humanity, that his memory 
will go down to succeeding generations. s name will be re- 
membered not only upon the shores of the Pacific and in the 
cafions of the Sierras but throughout the civilized world when 
that of every other man in the Senate will have faded into ob- 
livion. The world never forgets men who have illustrated the 
true and proper use of wealth, as he has done, 

Some years ago I listened to an eloquent lecturer who de- 
powa a Shipwreck, where the desperate swimmers went down 

ttling with the eager waves that dragged them to death, and 
on the shore of the ocean s a multimillionaire with a vast 
lumber yard, every plank in which was a life-preserver; and 

et he gave not one splinter, because he was not paid for it. 

he most despicable character that can be known or invented is 
that of a miser who clutches his gold because it is gold and 
hoards it from intense selfishness. But the man who considers 
himself a trustee of the bounty that God hath given him, who 
succors the poor, the needy, the distressed, typifies the om- 
sg mercy of that great Being who creates and guides all 


gs. 
Governor Stanford has erected before all the world a magnifi- 
cent mausoleum in the university founded by his wealth, but a 
more enduring monument is that of his good deeds and kindly 
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words. If every human being to whom he had done a kindness 


could place ons leaf upon his grave, he would sleep to-night be- 
neath a mountain of 7280 — 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, in accordance with a time- 
honored custom in the Senate, it seems eminently proper that 
among my first utterances before this august should be a 
memorial tribute to my distinguished predecessor, Leland Stan- 
ford, whose seat I am for the time called upon to occupy. 

For eight years pant he represented the State of ornia in 
the highest councils of the nation, and on the 21st of last June, 
at his beautiful country home at Palo Alto, he peacefully passed 
to that bourne from which no traveler returns. The many eulo- 
gies which his death have called forth show what a large place 

e filled in the esteem and affection of his fellow-men, and make 
me painfully aware of my own inability to do justice to his merits 
as aman, his eminence as a citizen, his record as a philanthropist, 
and his illustrious services to his country and his kind. 

Leland Stanford was born on the 9th day of March, 1824, at 
Watervliet, Albany County, N. Y. He came of sturdy and 
honorable English ancestry, identified for two centuries with 
the best traditions of New England life. The father of Senator 
Stanford removed early in the present century from Massichu- 
setts to the State of New York and became a thrifty and highly 
respected farmer and successful railroad contractor. Amid the 
beautiful scenery of the Mohawk Valley, the robustand healthful 
associations of farm life, and such instruction as the neighbor- 
ing schools afforded, the boy grew up strong in body, sound in 
mind, lovingnature, honoring manual labor, eager for practical 
information, and learning to master himself. He was early noted 
for his sterling good sense, his cheerfulness, and kindliness of 
heart. At 20 years of age he began the study of law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1849. In the same year he sought the larger 
eg of the great West, removing to Port Washington, 

s., Where he engaged in the practice of his profession. He 
returned to Albany in 1850 to be married to Miss Jane Lathrop, 
the daughter of a respected merchant of that city,a womun of a 
largeness of nature and generous impulses corresponding with his 
own. Having thus assured his domestic happiness he returned to 
Port Washington with his young wife. Two years later he was 
overtaken by a calamity which eventually proved to be the turn- 
ing point in his fortunes and led to the eventful and auspicious 
yonn that were to follow. A fire destroyed his law library and 

ousehold effects, and left the young couple to begin the world 
overagain. This event confirmed his half-formed inclination to 
remove to California, where his brothers had already established 
themselves. On the 12th of July, 1852, Leland Stanford stepped 
on the soil of the Golden State to begin that career which, 
whether it be contemplated from the standpoint of business suc- 
cess, industrial enterprise, patriotic service, or philanthropic de- 
votion, is full of honorable testimony to his worth as a man 
and a citizen. After various attempts at mining and trading 
in the interior counties, Mr. Stanford engaged in mercantile 
porets in Sacramento, in partnership with his brothers. In 

856 the firm removed to San Francisco, and speedily acquired 
a reputation for honorable dealing and sagacity; and it was 
pern that Mr. Stanford laid the foundation of his financial pros- 
perity. 

To this period is also to be ascribed Mr. Stanford’s first 
entry into political life. It was a time of intense agitation; 
questions of vital import to the nation and to humanity werg 
boing discussed in Congress and among the people; political 
parties were being formed and reformed. It was impossible for 
a man of patriotic and liberty-loving impulses not to be pro- 
foundly stirred by the issues and events that attended the birth 
of the Republican party at the outbreak of the civil war. Be- 
cause of the larger mold in which he was cast Leland Stanford 
was naturally a leader of men. In 1857 he was the unsuccessful 
candidate of the party for state treasurer, and later received an 
unsought and undesired nomination for governor. He first be- 
came prominent in national affairs when, in 1860, he attended as 
a delegate the Republican convention in Chicago which nomi- 
nated Abraham coln. He witnessed the uguration of 
President Lincoln and for some time after remained in Wash- 
ington, enjoying the confidence of the nation’s chief, being his 
trusted ad r with regard to matters in California. 

In the meantime the awful struggle for union and liberty be- 

an, and the war cloud drifted slowly over to the Pacific coast. 

r. Stanford returned to his adopted State, to find it con- 
vulsed with the throes of anticipated civil conflict. The dis- 
union element was large, well organized, and determined. The 
seductive vision of an independent Pacific republic was under- 
care | the loyalty of many. There was urgent need of prompt 
and efficient action on the part of patriotic citizens and believers 
in a United States. 

The events that followed are a matter of well-known history, 
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‘a chapter in the political evolution of California to which its 
loyal poopie to-day point with justifiable pride. Suffice it to 
say, that in the councils and measures then taken to assure the 
safety of the Union, Leland Stanford bore a conspicuous part. 
If Starr King was the eloquent voice of the Union sentiment, 
and Gen. Sumner its strong sword arm, Leland Stanford was 
its faithful standard-bearer and efficient organizer for action. 
Out of the fusion of political elements in the white heat of that 
hour the Union party came forth with Leland Stanford as its 
candidate for governor. It swept the State with a great moral 
as wellas ponera 9 15 and, as if to mark the people's con- 
fidence in . Stanford, he ran 6,000 votes ahead of his ticket. 
In the trying and difficult services that followed, this popes 
confidence was vindicated. None could question his loyalty to 
the national idea, his courage and devotion to the best interests 
of the State. The partisan passions of that day have cooled, and 
the wisdom and patriotism of California’s great war governor are 
universally appreciated. 

Not least among the laurels we lay upon his grave is the sor- 
row of a State for a lost leader, for a wise executive, to whomit 
was so largely o that no American Commonwealth was more 
loyal to the national idea than California, none responded more 
promptly to the a of the central Government or gave with 
more lavish and sympathetic bounty to the wounded and suffer- 
ing soldier. The Loyal Legion of the United States utters the 

pular sentiment when, in a recent circular commemorating its 
23 member, it declares, His name will go down in his- 
tory as the war governor of California, and that distinction was 
one of his proudest boasts.” 


Relieved from public duties at the end of his term, Mr. Stan- 
ford found awaiting him a task Tory of his administra- 
tive and executive abilities—the building of the Central Pacific 


Railroad. More and more as the war progressed, the unfortu- 
nate isolation of California from the rest of the country had be- 
come manifest. There was an increasing demand for improved 
means of communication between the new settlements on the 
shores of the Pacific and the populous States of the East. A 
transcontinentalrailroad wasn to facilitate the rapid trans- 
portation of troops and war material, to aid in holding in check 
the hostile Indian tribes of the far West, and todevelop the pos- 
sible resources of the vast ion which stretched an almost un- 
broken wilderness from California to Nebraska. It was an un- 
dertaking of unparalleled magnitude and audacity, which seemed 
to antedate the requirements and resources of the country by 
half a century. The tremendous obstacles in the way of its suc- 
cessful accomplishment might well appall the most ine 
nature, and justified the want of confidence with which the 8 
Was received at home and the apathy it encountered abroad. 
The huge snow-clad chain of the Sierra Nevadas, whose tower- 
ing steeps nowhere permitted a thoroughfare at an elevation 
less than 7,000 feet above the sea, must be crossed, great deserts, 
waterless and roamed by savage tribes, must be made accessible, 
vast sums of money must be raised and national aid secured at 
a time in which the credit of the central Government had fallen 
so low that its bondsof guaranty to the undertaking sold for 
barely one-third their face value. To men with less foresight, 
courage, and resources of mind and will than Mr. Stanford and 
his associates, the carrying out of the scheme would have been 
impossible. There is noneed to dwell upon the details of this 
great work of internal improvement. Mountains were leveled or 
surmounted, frightful precipices scaled, yawning chasms were 
bridged over or filled with lofty trestlework, the iron track was 
clamped on the freshly upturned soil at the rate of 530 milesin 
two hundred and ninety-t. days. Rapid communication be- 
tween the East and West was assured, and vast territories, includ- 
ing over one-half the domain of the United States, were redeemed 
to settlement, productivity, and civilization. Even now, while 
I am speaking, high up in the Dome hall of this Capitol of the 
nation, the artist’s is at work completing the group that en- 
circles the Rotunda, depicting the principal events in the march 
of our country’s progress. This closing link in the circle por- 
trays the driving of the last spike of the first railroad that 
a continent and unites the Atlantic to the Pacific with bands of 
steel, and inspiring a nation with increased patriotism. It was 
an eventful day in the life of Leland Stanford when, on May 10, 
1869, at Promontory Point, as president of the Central Pacific 
Railway, he drove the last and silver spike that marked the suc- 
cessful completion of the work. There met the two industrial 
armies, not for the clash of war, but to celebrate the benignant 
victories of peace, the triumphs of the human will and invention 
over physical barriers and rude nature’s forces, the glorification 
of intelligent labor and codperative industry. 

The picture of these two stood at the fore- 
front of their locomotives and filled the gap between, with their 


eers, as the 


outstretched hands clasped in fraternal greeting, will go down 


to posterity the symbol of a new era of human sympathy between 
the Eastern and Western sections of our common country, the 
of their eternal amity and indissoluble union. 

Mr. Stanford’s career after that crowning day was less labori- 
ous, but he continued to fill a large space in the annals of his 
time, and to devote himself with unwavering fidelity to the wel- 
fare of his country and his fellow-men. In 1885 he was elected 
United States Senator from California for the full term of six 

ears, and reGlected in 1891 for another term, which, alas! he 

not been permitted to complete. His career in the Senate 

is more familiar to his fellow Senators whom I am privileged to 
address than even to myself, his sorrowing friend and successor. 
Without any claims to the gifts of oratory, sadly handicapped by 
severe domestic affliction, and in later years by eee bodily 
infirmities, his voice was less and less often heard in debate. 
His sphere of influence lay in the committee room, in his faith- 
ful vote for what he deemed wisest and.best for his constituency 
and his country, in the weight attaching to his large experience 
and eminent public services, and his confidential relations with 
the executive branch of the Government. His ty loyalty 
was never doubted, even when he ventured to differ with it in 
matters of financial or political administration. His memo 
can not fail to be cherished by all his colleagues who recall 
genial, manly nature, who partook of his generous hospitality, 
or were honored by his 1 

Possessed of a colossal private fortune, surrounded with affec- 
tionate devotion in his home, enjoying the highest honors his 
State could confer upon him, with troops of friends and the 
world’s applause,” surely no mortal could be more happily and 
enviably circumstanced. But in the inscrutable counsels of the 
Divine power which rules over the fortunes of mankind, it was 
ordained that Leland Stanford, at the height of his 3 
should know the deepest grief that can befall a man, and bear 
full pozi of the world’s common sorrow which afflicts the race. 
In 1884 the awful shadow of death fell upon the home of Senator 
Stanford, and his only child, a youth remarkable for his personal 
attractiveness and lovable disposition and the rare promise of 
his mind and character, was suddenly stricken down in death. 
It was a terrible blow for the bereaved parents, and those who 
knew Senator Stanford best tell us that he never recovered from it. 
It was, however, characteristic of the noble nature of the man 
that his profound disappointment and sorrow did notdegenerate, 
as is so often the case, into a selfish withdrawal from the world, 
or harden his heart against his fellows. It rather intensified his 
sympathy for all who suffered distress or need. This is touch- 
ingly expressed in what he said of the purpose of his great 
educational schemes, ‘‘ The children of California shall be our 
children.” It is our hope to found a university where all may 
have a chance to secure an education such as we intended our 
son should have.” In accordance with this generous intention, 
Senator Stanford, together with his wife, the worthy confidant 
of pe proce conceived the noble plan of founding at his 
spl d seat at Palo Alto a great university of learning. This 
institution was to be both an enduring monument to she genius 
and virtues of his beloved son, who, indeed, had origin: sug- 
gested such a disposition of much of his father’s wealth; it was 
also designed as an expression of human affection toward his 
fellow-men. The underlying principle of the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University is a union, so far as may be possible, of the 
classicaloand traditional methods of education with those new 
conceptions of the dignity of the mechanic arts, the importance 
of modern physical science and manual labor training which 
are | features in the education of our day. Senator Stan- 
ford sought to combine in his new institution theoretical instruc- 
tion with practical training, the study of the applied sciences 
and arts simultaneously with pure learning and the humanities, 
The consummation of this great scheme of benevolence Senator 
Stanford did not defer till after his death, but rather became the 
executor of his own estate while living. He set about the work 
himself at once. On the 14th of November, 1885, the t of 
endowment was publicly made by which his first gift of $5,000,000 
was secured to the new institution. With characteristic ergy. 
the enterprise was forwarded. As by ic there arose in the 
lovely valley, sheltered by the n foothills of the Coast Range, 
the great stone quadrangles of the university. Already in the 
fall of 1891 the courses of instruction began. During the past 
two years nearly 1,500 eager students haye made the lofty clois- 
ters reverberate with the hum of their cheerful industry and 
the effervescence of their youthful spirits. The libraries and 
museums are filled with ent seekers for the stored knowledge 
of the world, the laboratories and workshops resound with the 
clatter of machinery and the practice of the applied sciences and 
arts. Not only from California and her sister States, but from 
Eastern communities, from Mexico and the South American Re- 
publics, and from the isles and continents of the Pacific Ocean, the 
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flow of students is steadily setting in, and the university seems 
destined to become a medium for uniting both Occident Orient 
in the bonds of human culture and brotherhood. 

Senator Stanford was s to be present at two of the com- 
mencements of the school he had founded, the central object, 
with his honored wife, of the reverence and titude of the 
geest assembly. The contemplation of the results of their pub- 

c spirit and generosity and the affectionate homage they re- 
ceived from their fellow-men must have afforded them a most 
exalted form of pleasure, and made their last days together on 
earth full of peace and blessings Senator Stanford appreciesed 
fully that, to 2 his own words, An institution of learning, 
however broad its pluns and noble its purposes, must be a growth 
and not a creation.” He made no secret of his expectations, 
however, that in the course of time the income from his com- 
pleted endowment would reach a million dollars annually, and 
suffice for the free instruction of ten thousand students. This 
would make it by far the largest gift ever made toscience by an 
individual in human history. It will not be out of place, surely, 
for me to solicit the sympathy and good will of Senators for the 
admirable lady who is charged with the sole and unrestricted 
responsibility of carrying out this great scheme of human benefi- 
cence, 

My tribute would be sadly incomplete if it did not include in 
its brief survey some recognition of the private and personal 
worth of the man it commemorates. The strong will and con- 
tinuity of purpose; the large, calm judgment; the statesmanlike 
sagacity and executive force of Leland Stanford, have perha 
been sufficiently set forth in what others and [ have already said 
concerning him. But there were gentler, more humane traits 
in him that well deserve to be remembered. In private inter- 
course he was genialand kindly, and the soulof hospitality. His 
innate chivalry of nature was displayed in his polite deference 
to women and high consideration for them. He was a sincere 
believer in the political enfranchisement as well as equal civil 
and business rights of women. His university at Palo Alto is 
open to both sexesalike. It isa crowning touch of this chivalric 
spirit that in all his public beneficence he linked his wife’s name 
with his own, and dying left his vast fortune to her sole dis- 
ea His quick sympathies were revealed not only by his loyal 

riendship and numberless deeds of kindness, but in the love he 
bore the animal kingdom. On his great ranches thousands of 
noble horses found in him a gentle master. His great mastiffs 
at Palo Alto miss to-day the kindly touch of that master’s hand. 
He loved the very trees at his country seat,and had them shore 
up the decayed and feeble limbs that threatened to fall. His 
earthly successes were due to many fortuitous circumstances 
in his career and character, but his victories over his fellow- 
men were won through the goodness of his heart. The self- 
sufficiency and cynicism which so often attend wealth and power 
he never knew. He always believed in human nature and 
trusted the people: for, as he said, ‘‘the majority of men desire 

to do right.” 

Finally, sir, I may be permitted to say that all his moral nature 
was based on profound religious convictions. While making no 
ostentatious professions of religion, and not a member of any 
church, his mind, liberalized by the reading of modern science 
and philosophy, yet clung to the primal truths of Christ's teach- 
ing—God, virtue, and immortality. In the charter of the new 
university he prohibits sectarian instruction, but requires the 
teaching of ‘the immortality of the soul, the existence of an 
all-wise and beneficent Creator, and that obedience to His laws 
is the highest duty of man.” After his son’s death his thoughts 
turned with increasing solemnity to contemplate the vast issues 
of the eternal life, 

Like ancient Cato, as reported by Cicero, he might have said: 

Glorious day, when Ishall remove from this confused crowd to join the 
divine assembly of souls! For Ishall Sas only to meet great men, but 


also my own son Cato. His spirit, 100 back upon me, departed to that 
place whither he knew that I should soon come, and he has never deserted 


me. 0 
If I have borne his loss with co , itis because I consoled myself with 
the thought that our separation would not be for long. 


In whichever of its many aspects we contemplate the life of 
Leland Stanford, as a successful and honorable merchant, as a 
great chief of industry, as a patriotic war governor,as a Senator 
of the United States, as a wise and generous philanthropist, he 
reveals himself as a unique and commanding figure in our coun- 
. history, and a noble type of American manhood. 

eace to his ashes and honor to his memory! 

Mr. President, as a mark of respect to the memory of Leland 

Stanford, who died while a Senator of the United States, I move 


that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 


25 minutes P; coh om Senate adjourned until Monday, September 
18, 1893, at 


2 o'clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, September 16, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
SAMUEL W. HAppAWAx. 
Tho Joann of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted asfollows: 
A to Mr. APSLEY, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
amily. 
To Mr. BROSIUS, until Tuesday next, on account of important 
business. 
To Mr. FORMAN, for ten days, on account of important business. 


SAFETY OF UNITED STATES MAILS. 


Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The resolution will be read subject to objec- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the frequency of late with which railway trains 
interstate commerce of the United States have been robbed 
armed bandits shows thatthe safety of the United States mailis 
and that some steps should be taken to prevent the recurrence of these rob- 
beries and the detection and punishmert of the offenders: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be instructed to 
investigate the recent robberies, and report to this House as speedily as 
possible by bill or otherwise. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 
Mr. KILGORE. I object. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, I ask to make a correction of 
the Journal, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MERCER. On page 1470 of the daily RECORD, in the 
second column, I am recorded as amongst those not present on 
the call of the House on yesterday. Iwas present, and answered 
tomy name. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be so recorded. [See 
page 8 

Mr. R . Did the gentleman from Nebraska answer to his 
name? 

Mr. MERCER. I did. 

Mr. REED. That seems, then, to be another error. I hope 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON] is taking 
note of all these things. 

Mr. MARVIN of New York. Mr. Speaker, lam recorded on 
page 1470 of the daily RECORD as having voted on the question 
of dispensing with the call of committees. I por withheld 
my vote on that question either way. The Journal A in error, 
and I respectfully ask that it be corrected. 

The SPEAKER. It will be corrected, of course, on the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York. [See page 1523]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be misunderstood 
in my suggestions about these mistakes. I donot think we have 
ever had a better Clerk’s desk than we have now; and I only 
call the attention of the House to these errors so that we may 
not be attacked again on this side of the House by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia on this point. 

Mr. HULICK. r. Speaker, I ask to have a correction made 
inthe Journal. I amrecorded as not having been present on the 
call of the House on yesterday. As a matter of fact I was pres- 
ent, but do not remember having answered to my name. eon 
engaged at the time with a gentleman in the preparation of a 
private bill, and did not hear my name called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman did not answer on the call? 

Mr. HULICK. No; but I was present. 

The 3 The gentleman will be so recorded. [See 

age 1523]. 
R Mr. TATE. Mr. Speaker, I am recorded as pang absent at 
the call of the House on yesterday. I was present and answered 
to my name. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be so recorded. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speak r, on page 1470 of the daily REC- 
ORD, on the call of the House, I am recorded as not answeri 
to my name. That is a mistake. I was present and answered. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made as suggested 
by the 1 [See page 1523. 

Mr. DALZELL. On page 1470 of the daily RecorD I am re- 
corded also among those who failed to respond on the call of the 
House. That is an error. I was present and answered to my 


name. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be so recorded. [See 
page 1523.] 
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The Chair will state to the House that no doubt much of the 
confusion has arisen from the fact that there is no recapitulation 
of the names on a call of the House, and there is ordinarily a 
good deal of confusion, members having the right to give their 
names to the Clerk during the call and have them recorded. 
This may occasion more errors in a call of the House than would 
appear on an ordinary roll call. But, of course, wherever there 
is an error the correction will be made when it is pointed out. 

p The SPEAKER, TheClerk will call the standing committees 
or reports. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Before the Clerk proceeds to call 
the committees I want to ask a correction of the daily RECORD. 
I was presant and am correctly recorded upon the yea-and-nay 
vote which was first taken yesterday, but Í am not noted upon 
the call of the House. I answered to my name, but evidently 
was not heard by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. What day does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s name does not appear 
among the list of absentees. The gentleman is not noted as ab- 
sent, 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
ing on the call of the House. 

e SPEAKER. The only names which are intended to be 
recorded are those of gentlemen who fail to answer. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Ah, yes. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman's name is not in that list. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, in the RECORD of yesterda 
I am noted as having failed to answer to my name upon the call 
of the House. I was present in the House yesterday, and an- 
swered to my name when it was called. 

The SPEAKER. On what call? 

Mr. RICHARDS. On the call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not marked as absent. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I read from the RECORD: 

When the following members failed to answer to their names. 

The name of RICHARDS appears as one who failed to answer, 
but I was here. 

The SPEAKER. Where does the gentleman find his name? 
The Chair does not see it in the list. 

Mr. RICHARDS. On page 1452 of the daily RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. That is not the RECORD of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings. That is the RECORD of the day before. [Laughter.] 

ai ICHARDS. Very well; I stand corrected. [See page 
1491. 


I am not put down as answer- 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the standing committees 
for reports. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the call of the committees for reports, and that gentlemen hav- 
ing pik en to make may present them, subject to objection at 

e time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS] asks unanimous consent to dispense with the call of com- 
mittees for reports, and that gentlemen having reports to make 
may present them, subject to objection. Is there objection to 
the request? 

Mr. TUCKER. There is. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will have to move to 
dispense with the call of committees for reports. 

The question vang taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BURROWS. I demand a division. 

Mr. TUCKER. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 2, nays 146, not 
voting 205; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Blair, Brosius. 
NAYS—146, 

Abbott, Brookshire, Covert, ary, 
Alexander, Bryan, x, Goldzier, 
Allen. Bunn, Crain, y. 
Arnold, Bynum, Daniels, Gresham, 
Batley, Cadmus, Davey, Haines, 
Baker, Kans. Caininetti, vis, 

1g. Cannon, Cal. De Armond, Hayes, 
Bell, Colo. Caruth, De Forest, w 
Bell, Tex. Cachings, Denson, Henderson, N. C. 
Beltzhoover, Clancy. Holman, 
Black, Ga. Clark, Mo. Dockery, Hooker, Miss. 
Black, III Clarke, Ala Dunphy, unter, 
Boatner, Cobb, Ala. Durborow, Hutcheson, 

n. Cobb. Mo. English. Kem, 

Bower, N. C. Cockrell, Enloe, Kilgore, 

ch, Coffeen, Epes, Kribbs, 
Brattan, Compton, Erdman, Kyle, 
Brawley, un. Everett, 
Br Ky. Cooper, Ind. Fellows, Latimer, 
Bretz, Cooper, Tex. Fi Lawson, 


Lester, McRae, Price, Tarsney, 
Meredith, A Tate, 

oo Meyer, Ri Ohio Taylor, Ind. * 

addox, Morgan, Richardson, Mi Y, 
Mallory, Moses, Richardson, Tenn. Tucker, 
Marsh, Neill, Robbins, 4 
Marshall 8 Teil Robertson, La. 
Martin, Ind. O'Neil, Mass. Sayers, Warner, 
McCreary, Ky. Outhwaite, ern, Washington, 

cCull i Simpson, Weadock, 
McDannold, Patterson, Sn Tass, eeler, Ala. 
Mc Dearmo: Paynter, S illiams, III 
McEttrick, earson, Stockdale, Williams, Miss. 
McGann, ence, Stone, Ky. Wilson, W. Va. 
McKaig, Pendleton, Tex. Swanson, Wise. 
McMillin, Pendleton, W. Va. Talbert, S. C. 
MeNagny, Pigott, Talbott, Md. 

NOT VOTING—2065. 

Adams, Dunn, Johnson, N. Dak. Robinson, Pa. 
Aitken, Edmunds, Jo n, Ohio usk, 
Alderson, Ellis, Ky. Jones, Russell, Conn. 
Aldrich, Mis, Oregon Joy, Russell, Ga. 
Apsley, Fielder, Kiefer, Ryan, 
Avery, teh, Lacey, Scranton, 
Babcock Fletcher, Lapham, Settle, 
Baker, N. H. Forman, Layton, Shaw, 
Baldwin, Funk, Lefever, Shell, 
Bankhead, Funston, Liy, Sh 
Barnes, Fyan, ton, Sibley, 
Bartholdt, Gardner, Lisle, Sickles, 
Bartiett, Gear, Lockwood, Sipe, 
Belden, Geissenhainer, Loud, Smith, 

Iry, Gillet, N. Y. Loudenslager, Somers, 
Bingham, Gillett, Mass. Lucas, Sperry, 
Blanchard, Goodnight, Magner, Springer, 
Bland, Gorman, vis bods Stephenson, 
Boutelle, Graham, Mahon, Stevens, 
Bowers, Cal. Grosvenor, Marvin, N. Y, Stone, C. W. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Grout, McAleer, Stone, W. A. 
Brickner, Hager, McCall, Storer, 
Broderick, er, Medi Minn. Strait, 
Brown. Hall, Minn. McDowell, Strong, 
Burnes, Hall, Mo. McKeighan, Sweet, 
Burrows, are, McLaurin, Tawney, 
Cabaniss, > Meiklejohn, Taylor, Tenn. 
Caldwell Harris, Mercer, Terry, 
Campbell. Harter, Milliken, Thomas, 
. 5 n Montt een 

pe a ontgomery, A 
Causey, Haugen, Moon, Van Voorhis, N.Y. 
Chickering, „ Heiner, Morse, VanVoorhis, Ohio 

lds, Henderson, Ill. Murray, Wadsworth, 

kran, Henderson, Iowa Mutchler, Walker, 
Cogswell, Hendrix, Newlands, Wanger, 

mbs, Hepburn, Northway, Waugh, 
Cooper, Fla. Hermann, O'Ferrail, Wells, 
Cooper, Wis. Hicks, O'Neill, Pa. Wever, 

rnish, Hilborn, Paschal, Wheeler, III 
Cousins, Hines, Payne, hite, 
Crawford, Hit Perkt Whiting, 
Culberson, Hooker, N. Y. Phillips, Wilson, Ohio 

min Hopkins, III ckler, Wilson, Wash. 

Curtis, ana: Hopkins, Pa. Post, Wolverton, 

rtis, N. Y. Houk, Ohio Powers, Woodard, 
Dalzell, ouk, Tenn. Rand: Woomer, 
Dingley, Hud Ray, Wright, Mass. 
Dolliver, Hulick, Rayner, Wright, Pa. 
Donovan, ull, k 
Doolittle, Ikirt, Reyburn, 
Draper, Johnson, Ind. Ritchie, 


Mr. LEFEVER. Mr. Speaker, in consideration of the fact I 
with Mr. HAINES, and as I do not find him in his sent, 


am 


I withdraw my 


vote. 


The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. GEISSENHAINER with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

Mr. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. CAPEHART with Mr. Post. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 
Mr. SIPE with Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
Mr. FORMAN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri with Mr. Joy. 

Mr. BARWIG with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 
Mr. HOUK of Ohio with Mr. LILLY. 


Mr. MCDANNOLD with Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. 


Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. AITKEN. 
Mr. SHELL with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts, 
Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 
Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. . 
Mr. CABANISS with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
Mr. HARE with Mr. MORSE. 
Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 
Mr. MAGNER with Mr. CHICKERING. 
Mr. TERRY with Mr. HAINER. 

Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 
Mr. LOCKWOOD with Mr. VAN VooREHIS of New York. 
Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 
Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 
Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. Fire with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. O'FERRALL with Mr. SCRANTON. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. LISLE with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. PASCHAL with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. LAYTON with Mr. AVERY. 

Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. DRAPER, for ten days. 

For this day: 

Mr. SICKLES with Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 

Mr. JoNEs with Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. CORNISH with Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts. 

Mr. RITHIS with Mr. Ray. 

Mr. CRAIN with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, as under the 
rules of the House there can be no call of committees on Mon- 
day, I ask unanimous consent that when the House adjourn to- 
day it be to meet at fifteen minutes to 2 o'clock on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The 8 from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourn to-day it be to 
meet at fifteen minutes to20’clock on Monday. The House having 

reed by resolution to attend the ceremonies commemorative 
of the centennial anniversary of the laying of the corner stone 
of the Capitol at ten minutes to 2, meeting at fifteen minutes to 2 
will enable the House to execute that order. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

On this question the yeas are 2; the nays 148. Noquorum. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, it is evident from the announce- 
ment of that vote that there is notaquorum of Democrats pres- 
ent in the House, and it is equally evident that gentlemen upon 
the other side propose to keep up their obstructive tactics. I 
therefore move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
42 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until fifteen minutes to 
to 2 o’clock p. m. on Monday next. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills anda resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Kr. HILBORN: A bill (H. R. 3185) making an appropria- 
tion and providing for the purchase and setting up a new boiler 
in the ordinance launch John Rodgers, now at Benicia Arsenal, 
Cal.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 3186) for the payment of pen- 
sions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: A bill(H. R. 3187) to tax 
certain annual incomes—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 3188) for the punishment of 
train-wrecking—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 3189) to 
amend an act entitled “An act granting pensions to the sur- 
vivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as 
the Black Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee disturbances, and 
the Seminole war,” approved July 27, 1892—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 3202) donating 
condemned cannon to the St. Lawrence State Hospital at Og- 
densburg, N. Y.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York: A joint resolution (H. Res. 48) 
to supply bound copies of public documents to newspaper cor- 
respondents whose names and addresses are in the Congressional 
Directory—to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill ae R. 3190) to correct the mil- 
itary record of Hiram A. Benefiel—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 3191) to compensate Elihu 
Root for legal services rendered by direction of the Attorney- 
General—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLARKE of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 3192) for the relief 
of the Selma and Meridian Railroad Company—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr.COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 3193) for the relief of Fred. G. 
Calvert on account of injuries received by him by the collapse of 
me old Ford’s Theater on June 9, 1893—to the Committee on 
Claims. 4 

By Mr. HITT: A bill (H. R. 3194)to amend the record of Si- 
mon Rice, of e A, Sixth Maryland Volunteers to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. HOOKER of New York: A (bill (H. R. 3195) grouting 
increase of pension to Lovica Hall, a widow of a soldier of war o 
1812—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 3196) for the 
relief of Francis M. Kennedy—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3197) for the relief of John Diamond—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: A bill (H. R. 3198) to direct the Secre- 
tary of War to appoint a commission to ascertain and report 
the facts concerning the taking of property for the use of the 
Army of the United States and destroyed at Cynthiana, Ky., 
on June 11, 1864—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3199) for the relief of Ann Stewart, adminis- 
tratrix of Wil A. Stewart, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3200) for 
the relief of Esther A. Keyser—to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 3201) 
granting a pension to James F. Connelly—to the Committee on 

ensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPEHART: Papers of Anthony McCabe, Robert E. 
Morrow, Martin Parks, George W. Taggart, George H. Wil- 
Hans, and George Whittaker—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, pe rs of William A. McCune, William Price, Israel B. 
Smith, J. J. V. Slaughter, Allen C. Vickors, and Chaunty Ann 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers of Methodist Church, Mount Pleasant, W. Va.; 
Mathew Tate, William Large, J. A. Starcher, F. F. Morris, H. 
and H. Short, Thomas Matheny, Daniel Roush, David P. Roush, 
William R. Hawkins, Ann D. Hodam, James Foster, and George 
W. Surbough—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COFFEEN: Two petitions of citizens of Natrona 
County, one of the women of Evanston, and a resolution unani- 
mously adopted at a nonpartizan mass meeting at Casper, 
county seat of Natrona, Wyo., urging free coinage—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CRISP (by request): Petition of the Nebraska annual 
conference of the Methodist Church, asking that the Geary law 
be re ed—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition of Solomon Robitshek and others, 
8 an 1 settlers on public lands - to the Committee on the Pub- 

c Lands. 

By Mr. MERCER: Resolutions dopisa ata meeting of Dis- 
trict Assembly, No. 126, Knights of Labor, embarcing Omaha 
and South Omaha, urging the passage of a bill providing for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures.. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Two petitions of 103 citi- 
zens of Spokane County, Wash., in opposition to the repeal of 
the Sherman act, unless said repeal shall provide for the condi- 
tioned use of silver on terms more favorable to silver—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE. 


MONDAY, September 18, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBuRN, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. : 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present the petition of G. W. Thompson and 
a large number of other citizens of Atchison County, Kans., re- 
citing among other things that— 

Whereas the unconditional repeal of the so-called Sherman act, without 
provision being first made for the extended use of silver as money, would de- 
stroy, at a blow, one-half of the country’s ability to pay its debts or the in- 
terest thereon; would double the scarcity of money and rivet upon the 
debtor the chains of perpetual debt and upon the workin; the serfdom 
of scarce employment at inadequate wages, and would deduct from the 
world's insufficient supply of gold the 30 per cent of our country’s total gold 
product which comes from silver mines— 

Therefore the petitioners pray Congress to pass a law which 
shall provide for the freer and more extended use of silver as 
money of ultimate redemption. I move that the petition lie on 
the table. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of citizens of Ashley, Ind. 
praying for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio o 
16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 
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tition of Thomas Hutson and 33 


iat Anaa tt tari is., praying for the ditional 
er ns 0! n, pra; or unconditio 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STEWART presented the petition of George D. Kirby 
and 107 other citizens of Evanston, Wyo., praying for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver ata ratio of 16 to1; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of citizens of Grundy County, 
Tenn., praying for the rep2al of the so-called Sherman silver 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

LAND OFFICE HEARINGS. 


Mr. BERRY. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back, with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, the bill 
(S. 903) relating to the disqualification of registers and receivers 
of the United States land offices, and making provision in case 
of such disqualification. It isa very short bill, to which there 
will be no objection, and it is unanimously reported by the com- 
mittee. It is important that the bill should be passed, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will bə read; after which 
the Chair will ask if there is objection to its consideration. 

Mr. BERRY. Iask the Secretary to read the amendment, 
which is to strike out all after the enacting clause. It is not 
nece: to read the original bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment willl be read. 

The SECRETARY. The committee reportto strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the bill and insert: 

That no register or receiver shall receive evidence in, hear, or determine 
any cause pending in any district land office in which cause he is interested, 
directly or indirectly, or has been of counsel, or where he is related to any 
of the parties in interest by eee Oy affinity within the fourth de- 
gree, com mating by the rules adopted by the common law. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of every register or receiver so disqualified 
to report the fact of his disqu: cation to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Omice as soon as he shall ascertain it, and before the hearing of such 
cause, who thereupon, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall designate some other register, receiver, or special agent of the Land 
Department to act in the place of the disqualified officer, and the same au- 
thority is conferred on the officer so designated which such register or re- 
ceiver would ot! have to actin such case. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill just 
read. 

Mr. HOAR. I think it had better lie over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over and the amend- 
ment will be printed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HILL introduced a bill (S. 932) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to adjust and settle the account of James M. 
Wilbur with the United States, and to pay said Wilbur such sum 
of money as he may be justly and equitably entitled to; which 
was e twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 


Claims. 

Mr. GEORGE introduceda bill (S. 933) for the relief of Joseph 
Harvey, administrator of Matilda B. Harvey, deceased, late of 
Scott County, “erga a for stores and supplies taken by the 
military forces of the United States for their use during the war 
for the suppression of the rebellion; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 934) for the relief of 
the Chapter of Calvary Cathedral, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, it was 


Ordered, That Willlam M. Walker have leave to withdraw his 2 in 
connection with bili to t him a pension, from the files of the ate, 
subject to the rules of the Senate. 


PAN-AMERICAN MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


Mr. HARRIS. In view of the accumulation of nominations on 
Saturday and to-day, I think we ought to have a brief executive 
session of a few minutes this morning. 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator from Tennessee will with- 
hold his motion for a moment I desire to give a notice. I give 
notice that I shall offer at the proper time additional sections 
to the pending bill, House bill No. I, and I ask that they be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Nevada that he 
have them printed as an amendment. 


Mr. STEWART. I will have them read for the information 
of the Senate and then printed. They are additional sections 
which, whatever may be done with the bill, I wish to offer at 
the proper time, 


55 VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
Additional sections intended to be proposed by Mr, STEWART to the bill 


H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act a ved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
renting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes.“ 


SEC, —. That the President ot the United States be, and he = author - 
ized and directed to invite the several Governments of the Re of Mex- 
ico, Central and South America, Haiti, and San Do: to Join the United 
8 in Nee e to be held Aha nS: the United States, within 

‘our months from the passage o act, for purpose of the ad m 
of a common silver coin to be issued by each Government, the same tobe a 
legal tender in all commercial transactions between the citizens of all the 
American States“ participating in such conference. Such common coin 
Shall be a dollar of not more than 383% grains of pure silver or less than 
350); grains of pure silver. 

SEC. —, That the United States will abide by and execute and carry mto 
effect the decision of the majority of the governments represented in such 
conference as to the character and description of the common silver coin to 
be a legal tender in all the countries represented in said conference, subject 
only to the limitations as to the amount of pure silver in such coin pre- 
scribed in the next ise section. And the sendingof delegates by any 
government to * pate in such conference shall be regarded as binding 
upon the . ah of such government to abide by and carry into effect the de 
cision of conference; and when such common coin shall have been agreed 
upon by the conference, each vernment re; ted at such conference 
shall open its mints to the unlimited coinage of the common coin so agreed 
upon by the conference for the benefit of depositors of silver bullion. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask that the amendment be printed and 
lie on the table. I shall submit it atthe proper time, and I give 
notice that at some convenient opportunity I shall take occasion 


to address the Senate on the subject of the amendment. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened: 

PURCHASE OF BONDS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF- 
FER], coming over from Saturday. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. PEFFER 
on the 16th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate when and in what amounts Government bonds have 
been purchased since the year 1879, and what was the rate and the aggregate 
amount of premium paid on such purchases. 

2. Whether at any time or times and when, since the year 1879, any Gov- 
ernment bonds have been purchased without the notice required bylaw. 

3. What amount of public moneys, by years, has been deposited in na- 
tional banks since the year 1879, and whether and what amount of interest 
was paid by the banks for the use of such moneys. 


Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas to let the 
resolution go over until to-morrow without losing any rights 
that it has. It is obvious that this is to be an interrupted Pe 
855 > would be very inconvenient to call for a quorum of the 

enate. 

Mr. PEFFER. Ihave no objection to the resolution going 
over, with the understanding that it will lie over until to-mor- 
row, having then the same privileges it has now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOAR. I dare say there will be no objection to the reso- 
lution, but I do not know. 


INTERRUPTION OF INTERSTATE RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from Saturday, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. PEFFER on 
the I6th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be Instructed to 
inguire whether and what legislation is necessary to Rab pp interruption 
of interstate railway traffic by lawless and unautho: persons, and to 
ponian Seien guilty of robbery and murder committed on interstate rall- 
way 

Pies HOAR. I make the same suggestion as to this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think if the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce were here he would not object to the ref- 
erence of the resolution to the Judiciary Committee, as it is a 
matter of criminal law more than anything else. 

Mr. HOAR. I have no objection to that course. 

Mr. CULLOM. So far as [ am concerned,I have no objection 
to its reference to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PEFFER. Ihave no objection to acting u the sug- 

estion of the Senator from Massachusetts, that this resolution 

ollow the course of the one which has just been disposed of, but 
I object to its being referred to a committee, at least before I 
have been heard upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair would like the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas. Does the Senator from Kansas 
object to the request of the Senator from Massachusetts? 
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Mr. PEFFER. Ido not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. What was the sug; of the 
Senator from Illinois? The Chair was unable to it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We can not hear a word on this side. 

Mr. CULLOM. Is t— í 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois will sus- 
pend for a moment. The Chair trusts conversation will be sus- 
pended. It is impossible to hear the remarks of Senators. [A 
pause.] The Senator from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr.CULLOM. The resolution proposes to instruct the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee to make an investigation. While 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce is not 
present, as this is purely a judicial question, a question of deter- 
mination as to what amendment shall be made to the criminal 
law generally,it would seem that the Judiciary Committee ought 
to have jurisdiction of it, and I move (as there is no objection 
to the suggestion that I know of) that the words Interstate 
Commerce” be stricken out, and to insertin lieu thereof that the 
Judiciary Committee be instructed to do so and so; and then I 
shall have no objection to the passage of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PEFFER. In the confusion I could not understand what 
the Senator from Illinois desires as to immediate action upon 
the resolution. Does the Senator desire that it shall be referred 
now? 

Mr.CULLOM. I desire simply that the resolution shall be 
adopted, inserting instead of Interstate Commerce Committee” 
the Judiciary Committee.” 

Mr. PEFFER. Iam inclined to think that the suggestion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts will be the better one, although 
inasmuch as I had the honor of introducing the resolution I 
do not care to make a suggestion of that kind, nor to ask thatit 
be laid over; but I object to its being referred this morning, at 
least before I have been heard upon it. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the Senator be heard now if he is ready. I 
withdraw my suggestion. 

Mr. HALE. Unless some Senator is ready to speak upon the 
silver bill, it seems to me we may as well utilize the time this 
morning between now and 2 o'clock by Sf epee of the matters 
which have accumulated on the table. erefore, I suggest, if 
the Senator from Kansas desires to be heard, that he speak on 
the resolution now, and we shall get it out of the way this morn- 


Fe VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that 
the Senator from Massachusetts withdraws his suggestion? 
Mr. HOAR. It is quite probable there is not an unpaired 
uorum in the Senate now, and I thought it might be inconven- 
t, as the Senate has a special order for 2 O clock, to take up 
any question that would require the presence of a votin 8 
That was the reason why I made the suggestion, but if the Sen- 
ator from Kansas is ready to go on, I certainly withdraw the 
estion, and then the matter can bə disposed of. 
5 PEFFER. Ishallnot occupy more than ten minutes, I 


think. 

Mr. HOAR. I withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. CULLOM (to Mr. PEFFER). Proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the subject-matter of this reso- 
lution is one to which the attention of all the people of the 
country has been repeatedly called within the last half a dozen 
years. When train-wrecking and train-robbing was in: ted 
afew years ago it seemed to me then, and it is more clear now, 
that it was the legitimate successor of the business of stage- 
robbing on the plains. It began in the sparsely settled portions 
of the country, in the Indian Territory, in the Territory of Ari- 
zona, in New Mexico, in the region to the west of Kansas and 
Nebraska—in the mountain region where there was less danger 
of observation and of capture. It is now becoming a common 
practice and no longer is limited to those portons of the country 
where there are mountain fastnesses and great forests to pro- 
tect the robbers. 

The object of presenting this resolution is to call the atten- 
tion of this body and of le tive bodies in the country to 
the question how we can best protect the people who are trayel- 
ing upon the interstate railway trains and how we can best pro- 
tect their property from these marauders. It is a question in 
my mind whether under our constitutional limitations Congress 
has any jurisdiction whatever of the subject, but the more I re- 
dect upon it the more I am satisfied that one day in the not far 
distant future Congress will be compelled to take jurisdiction, 
just as it was com to take jurisdiction of the slave-holders 
rebellion in1861. It is notlimited to trains within State bounda- 


ries, and no State under the present state of our laws and our con- 
stitutional system is competent to deal with this subject upon 
interstate trains. Take, for example, the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne 


and ores Railroad line, which passes over three different 
Biston, indeed, including the terminal points, four different 
tates. 

No State m cape as it appears to me, has constitutional 
authority to on board a train on that line engaged in in- 
terstate c a body of guards or a body of soldiers to protect 
the train and the proparty and the persons being moved thereon, 
for the reason that the train and the corporation owning it are 
not engaged in State traffic at all, or at least to but a limited ex- 
tent. The field is a wider one. Take, for example, the Penn- 
sylvania system, under which the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago is operated. Take the New York Central and Hudson 
River road, with its connecting lines extending from one end 
of the country to another. No State is competent to deal with 
this subject on any of the great interstate lines. Hence it a 
pears to me the time is very near at hand when will 
compelled to take jurisdiction of it, and in view of that fact I 
suggest that it is time now that we begin to consider it. 

ut there is another feature of the case, Mr. President. The 
country is now upon the verge ofaperilous condition. There is 
no doubt whatever, in my mind, optimist as I am, that we are 
upon the threshold of the gravest situation. The unemployed 
men and women in our large cities to-day, acting in concert with 
the minerswho have come from the mountains, will in a little 
while form a mighty horde of the most dangerous class known to 
civilization. a our ee ang ath ye and our farms 
are soon resto to a condition of pros ty, We are to 
have trouble from the class to which I have just de e they 
are to-day in their haunts of poverty, sullen, bordering on de- 
spair and desperation, which are the legitimate heirs of hope- 
lessness and despondency. 

Nothing is more natural, nothing is more obvious, in view of 
these facts, than that there should be organizations of desper- 
adoes, coming from the haunts of cities, from the mines and the 
mountains, to prey upon the commerce of the people; and it is 
due to those who travel, to the people who send their property 
over interstate railway lines, that the National Legislature 
should at least go so far as to take cognizance of the subject to 
the extent of ascertaining whether Congress has any constitu- 
tional jurisdiction over the subject; and, if not, possibly some 
sug, ons may be made so that Co ss may act in harmon: 
with the State Legislatures. At all events, Mr. President, it 
a subject that is getting to be very important, and it will grow 
in importance continually until, as it seems to me, it will over- 
shadow the entire 9 

Itoccurred to me that it would be better to refer the resolu- 
tion, first, to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, not with 
a view of having that committee report upon what the law isor 
what constitutional authority Congress over the subject, 
but for the purpose of eliciting some facts, tending to show to 
what extent this interference with interstate railway traffic 
has gone, and to what extent the lives and rty of the peo- 
ple are endangered, by the oguen incurs. ag baci are pow 

ing made upon their persons and property. n a report o 
that character from the Tntarstate mmerce Committee, then 
8 and very properly the resolution should be referred to 
the Judiciary Committee for their action. But whatever course 
the Senate sees proper to take in reference to the matter, I do 
ask that it may ealt with promptly so that the people may 
hear from us through our committees. : 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I su there is not any 
doubt in the mind of the Congress of the United States that some 
legislation is very important on this subject. There can be no 
question but that every Senator and everybody else is familiar, 
to some extent at least, with the outrages which are being per- 
petrated almost every day in different sections of the country by 
train robbers. If I thought an investigation into the facts was 
essential before determining the character of lation, I 
should say, with the Senator from Kansas, that it would be proper 
enough to refer the resolution to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, but feeling that the facts were patent to everybody, 
and that it became finally only a question of the constitution- 
ality and form of statute w. should be reported by the com- 
mittee, it seemed to me the quickest way to arrive at proper 
legislation was to instruct the J 3 Committee to make an 
investigation and report a statute which would be within the 
purview of the Constitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jos of Arkansas in the 
oeri Does the Senator from Illinois move to amend the reso- 

ution? 

Mr. CULLOM. I had moved toamend the resolution by strik- 
ing out the word Interstate“ and inserting the word ‘‘Judi- 


ciary.” 

M. HALE. I do not know but what the best way of dealing 
with this question is for the United States to take jurisdiction of 
it, but I ask the Senator whether he believes there is any lack of 
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legislation and of penalties covering crimesof this kind in the 
different States; whether he believes that any added efficiency 
in the way of arrest and punishment would be gained by trans- 
ferring the jurisdiction from the State courts to the United 
States courts? - 

T do not know how it may be in the Western States, where 
these crimes occur, but in the States with whose legislation I 
am uainted the penalties are very severe against robbery in 
every form, and I fancy that in the local tribunals of the States 
in which the outrages have occurred offenders would be as likely, 
if arrested, to be punished as in the United States courts. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, the statutes of the States upon 
the question of the character and extent of the punishment in 
reference to all crimes vary substantially. Just what the pen- 
alty is under the statutes of Indiana for such an offense as oc- 
curred at Kendallville the other day in the robbery of an ex- 
press car, the taking of two or three hundred thousand dollars, 
and nearly killing one or two men, I can not say, but it does 
seem to me that offenses which are committed against persons 
on a train engaged in interstate commerce, naturally and prop- 
erly, under the Constitution belong to the United States au- 
thorities and courts. I am inclined to think that the Congress 
of the United States, if it takes jurisdiction of the subject, or if 
it has now jurisdiction, should enact a statute which would ap- 
ply everywhere in this country and probably provide for more 
severe penalties resulting from convictions in such cases than 
would be inflicted under the statutes of the different States in 
the Union. 

So, in my judgment, we are more likely to secure protection 
to interstate traffic and to the men engaged in it under a United 
States statute than we would be under a State statute. Of course 
in many respects the United States courts have jurisdiction of 
interstate traffic and interstate commerce and the men engaged 
in interstate traffic and commerce where the local courts would 
not have, and vice versa. 

It seems to me that the suggestion of the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. HALE], in reference to the question, makes it more im- 
pra that the Judiciary Committee of the Senate should take 
mmediate 33 under direction of the Senate, and in- 
vestigate all the questions pertaining to the subject, and if ey 
conclude that we have the power and that it is wise that we shoul 

an act of Congress on the subject, we can proceed at once 
to do it without waiting for an investigation of facts which we 
know are taking place all over the country almost every day. 
olf te If the Senator has concluded, I desire to say 
a word. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ihave substantially completed all I desired 
to say. 

Mr. PEFFER. It occurred to me that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee would hardly be likely to act upon rumor and the current 
gossip of the times, if that expression is appropriate, because the 

udiciary Committee is constituted rather for the purpose of 
examining formal legal questions than matters of fact, and that, 
by putting this resolution through the process of two commit- 
tees, the Committee on Interstate Commerce having charge of 
that sort of subjects, which will necessarily as well as logically 
bring up an investigation of the facts, those facts might then be 
properly submitted to the Judiciary Committee. But it is ques- 
tionable in my mind whether the Judiciary Committee would 
not immediately refer the resolution back to the Senate with the 
suggestion that nothing had been brought to the attention of 
the committee in an official way justifying any examination at 
all upon the subject. If, however, the resolution is referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce it would be right along 
in the line of their duties, as it appears to me. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ido not desire to stand here in the attitude 
of resisting an instruction by the Senate to make any investiga- 
tion of anything which is regarded as proper to be sent to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, . in the absence of 
the chairman of the committee, and if it be the desire of the 
Senate to instruct the Interstate Commerce Committee to first 
make the investigation, I have myself no doubt that the com- 
mittee will take hold of the subject and make the examination 
without delay. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, that is precisely my object. 
If the resolution be referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, I expect to appear before the committee and render 
it such assistance as I can by way of establishing at least one 
fact, that interstate commerce is materially threatened, has been 
in the past, and tho prorpeot of the future is that it will be more 
seriously threatened than ever before, especially by reason of 
the fact that large numbers of men who are now out of employ- 
ment may bə tempted to seize any means by which they may 
prey upon the commerce of the people, not for the purpose of 


collecting money with which to line their pockets and to have 
a good time at tho next town, but to sustain life. 

have sometimes thought, though it would have been a little 
barbarous, whether it would not have been a pretty good remed 
in the early history of train robbing if our State Legislatures 
done with reference to train robbers as they did with the wolves, 
especially coyotes in hen roosts and sheep corrals, to offer a 
premium for their bodies, dead or aliye. 

I 5 hope the resolution will take the course I have sug- 
gested. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator's resolution not look to the 
enactment of a law for the punishment of a certain character of 
crimes? 

Mr. PEFFER. My view of the subject is rather in another 
Feehan as the Senator will see from the wording of the reso- 

ution: 
For the better protection of interstate commerce and to preventrobberies, 
murders, etc. 

Mr. HARRIS, It is to afford protection from robbery and 
murder, if I understand it. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is part of it. 

Mr. HARRIS. By the punishment of those crimes? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, I beg to suggest to the Senator that it 
is no part of the mission of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce to deal with crimes. That committee was created for the 
purpose of regulating interstate commerce, and for no other 
purpose, and it deals and has dealt only with those questions. 

It is very clear to my mind that the Senator's resolution ought 
to be addressed to the Committee on the Judiciary, if toany com- 
mittee of this body. 

Mr. PEFFER. I understand the subject very much in the 
same light as the Senator from Tennessee does. The Constitu- 
tion authorizes in to regulate commerce among the sev- 
eral States. It has been repeatedly decided by the courts of the 
country that the jurisdiction of Congress over the subject of in- 
terstate commerce is complete, it is plenary, it is full, and that 
no State or State Legislature has any lawful authority to inter- 
fere with the subject in any manner. If that be true, it carries 
with it the right to protect interstate commerce and to protect 
whe 5 of railway trains from the incursions of bandits and 
robbers. 

The Congress of the United States may detail officers and men 
of the Army to travel with the trains or to be stationed along 
railway lines in order to protect interstate commerce. There 
are various devices which may be suggested by way of protect- 
ing this traffic. 

Interstate traffic is the moving trade from one State to an- 
other, the property of the people and the people themselves moy- 
ing from one State to another. It occurred to me—and that is 
the point I wish to impress upon the Senate by way of explain- 
ing my tenacity for having the resolution first referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce—that, as the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] so wellsays, itis the business of the In- 
terstate Commerce Committes to look after interstate commerce, 
and if that commerce is impeded in any way, if it is jeopard- 
ized, if itis rendered insecure by reason of marauding parties, 
nothing is more nearly related to their 3 than mat- 
ters of that kind. the committee will examine into thi: 
subject and report certain facts, such as I think 2 probably 
would, then the Committee on the Judiciary could look after the 
constitutional phases of the question. It would work i gears 
and orderly, and I have no doubt the Senate would get all that 
am asking for in a very short time. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I rise to express my amazement 
at the attitude of the honorable Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF- 
FER]. In the first place, I am amazed, when the newspapers re- 
port with detail robberies and murders of peaceful citizens en- 
gaged in traveling from State to State on their lawful business 
that the Senator should think any United States Senator would 
want to go through the motions of a committee of inquiry as to 
highwaymen and to send a thousand or two thousand miles for 
witnesses, before we should enter upon the necessary legisla- 
tion, if any legislation should be found necessary, for the pre- 
vention or punishment of these crimes. Mr. President, we take 
notice of the events of current history without going a thousand 
miles to prove that Kansas is engaged in agriculture or some 
other State is engaged in manufacturing. 


Mr, PEFFER. Will the Senator permit me to make a state- 
ment? 
ae HOAR. Let me finish my observation, and then I will 
eld. 
z When the details of a great crime are reported we donot need to 
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inquire byinvestigation. I am Nid inet to waiting three weeks 
six weeks, or any other number of weeks for such a report. 1 
am opposed to examining the honorable Senator as a witness. 
Iam opposed to sending for witnesses, for we know that these 
things have occurred more than once, more than twice, more than 
three times. Now, let us go to work instantly by a proper com- 
mittee. The Senator is sticking in the bark. I do not like the 
Senator’s red -tape in the matter. Iam amazed at it. Now I 


ield. 
z Mr. PEFFER. I wish to say to the Senator that he miscon- 
ceives my motive. The color in the face of the Senator from 
Kansas is not because he is bloodthirsty or cruel. 

I donot want this committee to go into an investigation 3,000 
miles away. I thought it would be a little out of order, per- 
haps, for my resolution to recite whereas such and such a train 
robbery has occurred, at such and such a town, and at such 
another town, but I thought it would be a little more logical 
and have a better effect if the committee would make that state- 
ment. That was all. I do not want any delay. I am glad the 
Senator is in a hurry about it. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator stated that he wanted to appear be- 
fore the committee. I am amazed and I am opposed to the Sen- 
ator’s delay, his formality, and his going through all manner of 
unnecessary motions, proposing to have two committees when 
one will do. He wants to have the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce investigate the matter and summon witnesses to find 
out whether these train robberies have occurred or not. We 
know they have occurred, and I am willing and want without 
delay to save the lives that may be sayed in the next three weeks 
if legislation can be secured. 

But I am amazed still more at what, if I did not know the kind 
heart of the Senator from Kansas, I should almost call the bru- 
tality of his argument and his indifference to human lives and 
human feelings and the distress of our citizens. He says that 
these train robberies have been committed not by men who 
wanted to get money for a debauch at the next town, miscreants 
and ruffians, but by men who were driven to the deed because 
of the want of the necessaries of life, who have been out of em- 
ployment, and are out of employment by reason of the abomina- 
tions of our legislation, and the mischief wrought on our insti- 
tutions by the wicked Eastern bankers, I suppose—at any rate, 
by some of the great inequalities of legislation. 

The Senator says when weare going to deal with that class of 
poor American citizens, unemployed and unable to get the nec- 
essıries of life for their wives and children, he is sorry that he 
did not long ago have the Legislature of his State offer areward 
for their scalps as for wolves and hyenas or crows. No, he did 
not say hyenas,“ but I thought of hyenas when he was speak- 
ing; he said ‘‘ wolves.” 

Fir. President, I am astonished that there should occur in the 
American Senate such an utterance as that, and such an indif- 
ference, hardness, and cruelty to the condition of our suffering 
fellow-citizens. 

I want proper laws, not for the benefit of train robbers, but I 
want humanity, I want respect for manhood, and I want, espe- 
cially, sta ke for that man who, as Robert Burns said, was the 
greatest object of respect of any human being on the face of the 
earth, a man seeking for work. So Iam opposed to the delay 
which the Senator from Kansas proposes, and I am still more 
opposed to the spirit in which he himself avows his motion to 
be made 


Bfr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I have very great respect, per- 
sonally and in every line, for the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. Irespect him for hisage and for his long public 
service, and therefore would not under any circumstances even 
feel, much less say, anything unkind of him or concerning him. 
While that is true, Mr. President, I do not propose to sit quietly 
by and let even the Senator from Massachusetts misinterpret, 
misquote, and misstate what I have said. I have no feeling on 
this subject whatever. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow the Reporter to read the 
sentences he said about the scalps of wolves and coyotes? 

Tue PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Kansas 

jield? 
4 Mr. PEFFER. I have no objection to its being read. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to have it read. 

Mr. PEFFER. It can be read. I did use some such language 
as the Senator quotes, I did not mean to say nor did I say any- 
thing like that I was sorry I had not long ago induced the Lore 
lature of my own State to offer rewards for the bodies of train 
robbers the same as they had offered rewards for the scalps of 
wolves and coyotes. I did say, however, substantially—I am not 
able to repeat the words—that during the early history of this 
train-robbing business, and because of its enormity, it had often 
occurred to me thatit might have been well if State Legislatures 
had taken such a course as that. 


a 

Mr. HOAR. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not intend by such a remark to indicate 
that that is the way to treat these men, although I do be 
lieve that if passengers upon railway trains had one-half the 
courage of the men who approach the trains for the purposes of 
unlawful conduct we wou 4 have less of the infamous scoun- 
drels who board trains for the purpose of robbery. 

There was a time when it became necessary that a few citizens 
whose rights, and whose homes, and whose families were at 
stake had to take the law into their own hands and destroy a few 
lives in order to rid the earth of one of the most infamous cus- 
toms that has ever cursed civilization. I refer to the Pinkerton 
detective business. A time came when it was necessary to 
slaughter a few of them in order that Pinkertonism might be 
destroyed, and,thank God Almighty,it has been destroyed. We 
shall have no more Pinkertonism in this country. 

But now something of a different character, that in some re- 
spects is almost as bad, is taking its place in another direction. 
Here we have men preying upon our commerce. It is not safe 
for us to board a railway train, not safe for us to send a few dol- 
lars by a, Pr. not safe to send a car load or a train load of our 
property, est some villains on the highway take possession of 

t and appropriate it to their own use. 

That much in reference to what has sed; and the Senator 
from Massachusetts miscontrued me and misquoted my remarks 
on that point. I did not say that the train robbers in the past 
had pursued their nefarious business for the sake of procurin 
provisions—that they were upon the verge of starvation. Isai 
nothing of the kind and meant nothing of the kind, and surely 
if the Senator had been listening he would have understood me 
differently. What I said upon that line was that we are now 
upon the verge of trouble, tonnage upon thousands of men are 
in compulsory idleness—men in the mines, men in the factories, 
men on the farms, tramps all over. 

The statement was made by my distinguished predecessor in 
this Chamber a few years ago that a line was being drawn be- 
tween two classes of people, whom he described, and on the one 
side was labor out of employment, sullenand despairing. Soitis 
now; and my remark was intended to convey the idea that in the 
midst of this coming danger we shall have recruits by the thou- 
sand for the business of train robbing, and they will come from 
a class of men who will not board the running trains for the pur- 
pose of getting gold or currency to have a good time, as I re- 
marked, at the next town, but to supply themselves and their 
families with provisions, because they are upon the verge of 
starvation. These ee may be coming, and I believe they are 
onne That is what I intended to say. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to have read the passage of the 
Senator’s remarks to which I referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed thatthe 
Reporter who took the notes isnot nowin the Chamber, He will 
be here in a few moments. 

Mr. HOAR. I will not delay the Senate for it. 

Mr. CULLOM. I merely wish’ to say that from the remarks 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, who was the former chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, it is evident that 
committee will not delay in making an investigation of the legal 
questions involved. I therefore hope that my amendment will 
be adopted, and that the resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VEST. Let the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be instructed to 
inquire whether and what legislation is necessary to prevent interruption 
of interstate railway traffic by lawless and unauthorized persons, and to 
puman 3 guilty of robbery and murder committed on interstate rail- 

ay ns. 


Mr. CULLOM. Let my amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Illinois will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed tostrike out the words“ In- 
5 Commerce“ and insert in lieu thereof the word Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Illinois be kind enough 
to explain why that amendment is to be made? 

Mr. CULLOM. I have already stated that this is more a ques- 
tion of constitutional law and as to what under the Constitution 
can be done by the Congress of the United States to prohibit or 
punish robbers and murderers upon railroads than it is a ques- 
tion of fact, which the country is familiar with. Therefore, I 
consented, and finally moved to strike outthe words designating 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce and inserting the Ju- 
diciary Committee, because it seemed to me to be a question that 
they could report on at once as to the constitutional power, and 
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with it an act, if they believe we have.the constitutional power 
to enact a law. 

Mr. ALLEN. The resolution relates to a question affecting 
interstate commerce, which certainly if it is not clear ought to 
be clear to the Interstate Commerce Committee as well as the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CULLOM. So itis. 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me, in view of the fact that the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee is charged with the general duty 
of inquiring into those measures which may be essential for the 
protection of interstate commerce and the protection of shippers 
and producers, that it is preéminently the committee to inquire 
into and report to the Senate what measures may be necessary 
for the protection and rvation of interstate commerce from 
the invasion of lawless ds of men. 

I have no desire to consume any time this morning, and Ishall 
not do so; but it seems to me that the very lawlessness which 
we witness to-day, and which in my judgment is growing, is the 
logical sequence of legislation that has emanated from Congress 
in the last twenty-five or thirty years. It is idle to expect that 
class legislation, such as has emanated from Congress, will not 
produce lawless bands of men, and that unlawful acts will not be 
- committed by that class of people. It occurs to me that anarchy 
has raised its head in this country so 3 that it is time 
the Congress of the United States should take some measure to 
— wipg out anarchy and all tendencies in that direc- 


If it be true that the evil lies back of the present moment, if 
it is the growth of the twenty-five years of class legislation by 
which a few favored elasses in this country have been enabled 

in consequence of class legislation to produce this condition of 
affairs, it is presminently proper that the Interstate Commerce 
Committee should inquire into the matter and report what 
measures may be essential to preserve our commerce, and also 
to report what causes they find, if any, have brought about this 
state of affairs. 

I have talked with the Senator from Kansas upon this subject, 
and certainly I think he desires that some measure sho be 

taken in this country to preserve every feature of our property.. 
He desires that the commerce of this nation shall be free from 
the invasion of lawless bands, so that in the shipment of our prop- 
erty and in the transmission of wealth from one section of the 
country to another absolute safety may be guaranteed. 

I do not say that it is true, but if it be true that thousands and 
millions of men are out of ompioyment in this country and are 
provoked to deeds of desper. in consequence, and this lam- 
entable state of affairs has been produced by any legislation em- 
ana from the Congress of United States, we ought to 
know that through the proper channel the proper legislation 
should be formulated and enacted into law, 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know whether the Senator from Ne- 
braska heard what the Senator from Kansassaid. He said that 
he desired the Interstate Commérce Committee to make what- 
ever investigation should be into the facts, then to 
report, and then to have the matter go to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to frame such a bill as has been his expectation. Now, 
such an investigation as the Senator from Nebraska has out- 
lined into the operations of our legislation for the past twenty- 
five years would of course take weeks or months, and in the 
meantime the proper criminal and penal remedies, if any be 
needed that do not existnow, would have to wait and commerce 
would be exposed to the peril which the history of the past 
shows. 

The suggestion which it seems to me is the best one is that 
this matter go directly to the Judiciary Committee, and they re- 
port the necessary criminal legislation at once, because that 
will not depend on the question whether the tariff is class legis- 
lation, or whether the national banking acts are class | 
tion, or whether we have a sound or an unsound currency. All 
those are questions of weeks and months. We have debated one 
single measure of that kind ever since the present session met 
Mai, york So it is a question simply of promptness. 

hope, therefore, the ame t prevail. I now 
ask that the clause of the Senator from Kansas on which I com- 
mented may be read. 

on VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 

uested. 

À The Secretary read as follows: 

I have sometimes thought whether, though it would have been alittle bar- 
barous, it would not have been a pretty good patra, — the early history of 
reference to train rob- 
coyotes in hen roosts and sheep 


Mr. HOAR. Now, Mr. President, the difference between my 
honorable friend from Kansas and me is that although he says 
he thinks that would have been ‘‘a little barbarous,” I think it 
would have been not a little barbarous. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I do not know that I exactly un- 
derstand the Senator from Massach 


1 tion by anything he has 
said here to-day. I do not pr now to discuss the constitu- 
tional and legal questions involved in the pending resolution. 
If, unfortunately, the Judiciary Committee should come to the 
conclusion that the f of the United States should 

any legislation on the subject and should recommend it I 

have something to say in regard to it. : 

I saw in the press here a few da: ogo that certain presidents 
of express companies had come ashington City to secure 
legislation e subject. My friend from Nebraska and my 
friend from talk fabout class legislation. Why, what is 
this? It is simply an attempt on the part of those wealthy cor- 
porations to secure the money and the military power even, if 
necessary, of the Government of the United States to protect 
their property. That is all of it. The whole of it is one of the 
excrescences that has grown up somehow in the minds of the 
American people of late years that the States are powerless to 
protect their people and the property of their pede e, and they 
must come here to Washington City and throw themselves under 
the great ægis of the National Government. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator the question which I 
asked the Senator from Illinois. So far as his knowledge goes is 
there in his State or in other Western States any lick of penal 
1 in the statutes of the State covering such crimes? 

VEST. [am obliged to the Senator from Maine. I was 
coming directly to that question. So far from there being any 
lack of power in our State to protect our people, we haye demon- 
strated that that power exists and we have exercised it. Sena- 
tors talk here as if train-robbing was a new invention. Years 
ago tt broke out in Indiana,and the people there hung ten men. 

re marched down from Seymour a thousand people to the 
town of New Albany, and they took four brothers out of jail and 
hung them and broke up the gang. Just after the war, when 
we had gone through that border warfare of fire and flame, there 
were a lot of desperate young men unused to the habits of in- 
dustrial life, who preferred to keep up the war on their own ac- 
count. Our State was infested with them, as Illinois had been 
even before that time; and the State of Missouri oxtirpated 
them. We did not need to go to the National Government and 
ask for help; we did it o ves. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Missouri will permit me 
right there, I desire to disclaim, so far as I am concerned, any 
pur to favor the enactment of a law which will employ the 
military army of the Government, except in those rare and ex- 
ceptional cases where it may seem to be absolutely essential. I 
am against that kind of thing. What I meant and what I mean 
now is to ascertain whether the criminal legislation of this na- 
tion is so deficient on this subject of crimes against interstate 
commerce that there may be a necessity for legislation which 
will enable parties to be indicted and properly prosecuted and 
convicted for the crime they commit. When it comes to the 
question of employing the military power of the Government 
for the purpose, lam utterly opposed to that, and unless it be 

y essential, I am also strenuously epee to the em- 
ploymentof any private military force or any State military force 
except on those rare occasions where the outbreak is so great 
that it seems necessary. I believe the ordinary m chinery of 
the law is sufficient if we have a statute to cover these cases. 

Mr. VEST. The Constitution of the United States prescribes 
when a State can call upon the National Government for assist- 
ance, Whenever the State is powerless as a matter of course it 
can call on the General Government. to furnish the n 
military forces to preserve its autonomy and enforce its law. 
Who believes that. any such ease as that is in existence now in 


egisla- | thiseountry? Weare just suffering from the ordinary and in- 


evitable consequences of certain things which time alone will 
eradicate. For instance, here is the Indian Territory filled with 
banditti. Here is the M. K. T. Rail way ihat puts an armed force 
upon every train that goes into the Territory south or comes 
north through the Territory. For 240 miles there are armed 
men on every train to proteet the express cars. Everybody knows 
that who travels upon these trains. If the doctrine we hear to- 
day is to be carried out the United States Government ought to 
pay those guards. z 4%: : 
ow are you going todetermine the jurisdiction of the United 
States courts? If a man is indicted for murder upon a railroad 
which has its terminal points inside of the State, I suppose if 
the facts proved that there were goods the subject of interstate 
commerce the train when it was at „the United 
States courts would have jurisdiction; butif all the goods on the 
train belonged to the people of that particular State, then the 
United States courts would not have jurisdiction. 
Just look what a labyrinth of nonsense this sort of legislation 
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involves! The Constitution of the United States defines the ernment bag Sg upon the ground that it is better for the 
wers of the General Government and the powers of the States. | States to see to the general preservation of 


he United States Government has a right to protect its instru- 
mentalities, but the States must protect their citizens in lifeand 
in property. Whenever a State becomes so lawless that ban- 
ditti overpower the State authorities, the governor of the State 
can call upon the President of the United States for assistance; 
but the idea is absurd that the United States Government is to 

into a State and investigate whether the goods on a train are 
the subjects of interstate commerce, so as to come within its ju- 
risdiction; and all this is proposed under the nebulous idea that 
we are to protect interstate commerce! 

Iknow, with great respect to that tribunal, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States have made some remarkable decisions. 
They decided not long ago that the person of a United States 
justice was so sacred that if a man attacked him or shot him 
down that divested the States of their criminal jurisdiction, 
and the Federal courts alone had jurisdiction. With great re- 
spect for the Supreme Court, I do not believe that is the law, and 
never shall believe it. It is aState offense when murder is com- 
mitted, even upon a judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

But passing that by, Mr. President, there comes a question as 
to whether the States can not punish their criminals. A few 

ears ago, after two or three train robberies in Arizona, the 
1 there passed a very stringent and extreme law in- 
flicting capital punishment gs train robbers, and there has not 
been a train robbery since. In my own State trains were robbed 
continually by organized banditti, until finally the State author- 
ities waked up to the exigencies of the occasion and weextermi- 
nated them, and to-day the State of Missouri is as peaceful and 
quiet, and property is as much protected there as in any country 
on the face of the earth. 

Mr. CULLOM. Have there not been one or two train rob- 
beries in the Senator's State since then? 

Mr. VEST. As a matter of course, and I suppose we always 
shall have them. Out of 67,000,000 people you will find some- 
body who wants to rob somebody else; and, asa matter of course, 
they will attack these express companies. The United States 
can not stop it nor can any other government. Do Senators 
think the millenium will ever. come when banks and railroad 
trains and individuals will not be attacked?. 

But the question is, shall wechenge the autonomy of our Gov- 
ernment and introduce this new and unheard of legislation by 
which the Federal authorities may go into my State to inves- 
tigate whether the goods on at are the subjects of interstate 
commerce, and if they find that they are then the Federal courts 
may indict and try the men for murder who kill a passenger 
or an officer on that train. 

No, Mr. President, I am opposed to all this sort of legislation. 
It is in entire antagonism to my ideas of this Government, the 
way it was framed, and the way our fathers intended it to be. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I am always stirred to re- 
sistence to things of this kind, by the disposition to reach out 
and see if we can not grasp for the Federal Government power 
that is rightfully reposed elsewhere, on the ground that we can 
do it better than the States, thus indicating that State govern- 
ment isa failure. There is a strong tendency in that direction. 

It is said that the State is powerless. I deny it. No State has 
a right to be powerless in matters of this sort. Every State in 
the Union ought to have a well-organized, compact body of mi- 
litia, ready in case of necessity to kill, to completely crush these 
5 proceedings. The State is to blame if it has not this 


rce. 

I understand very well indeed the restrictions which should 
govern the militia force, that it should be subordinate to the 
civil power, but there is no government of any kind which can 
live a week unless there is somewhere back of the civil arm the 
element of irresistible, crushing, killing force. 

The State, Isay, neglects its duty which has not an organized 
militia. It need not be large, but it should be ready to respond 
to a call to any part of the State, subservient to the civil power, 
for the complete suppression of riots and disorderly 3 

There is a certain shadowy way which the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VEST] has pointed out, in which we can grasp power 
that is now concurrently in the hands of the State and nation, if 
wechoose. Of course we can protect mail trains, we can pass laws 
which will, so far as possible, make sure and safe the carriage 
of the mails; but that is merely an incidental back-handed way 
of getting power we have no business to exercise. It is not for 
the gocd of the country that we'should grasp these things in the 
Federal Government. 

If the State can not be trusted to keep common order, to su 
press riotous demonstrations and crush out this matter of train 
robbery, the whole system, I say, is a failure; and our frame of 


peace, 

I dislike the whole business and have no patience with it. I 
believe the States are abundantly able to take care of these mat- 
ters, and that any State is criminally negligent which does not 
provide the methods for crushing these robbers. This is not the 
time for us to say we can do better than anybody else, when we 
are, in the judgment of a large portion of People, miserably 
failing with the = which belong to us to do. e 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Connecticut permit a 
question? i 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask the Senator from Connecticut when we 
have already some interstate-commerce legislation in this coun- 
oF if it is not perfectly proper and competent within our Con- 
stitution to protect that commerce by additional legislation, crim- 
inal or other? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not think it at all necessary in the mat- 
ter of train robberies. If the crime is committed two feet in 
Illinois before you get into Indiana, it is acrimeagainst the laws 
of Illinois, and can be punished there, whether it be shooting a 
fon agent or robbinga train. That shadowyline between the 

tates is not enough for wise legislation, in my judgment. It 
8 be within the power and duty of the State to protect it, 
self. 

Mr. ALLEN. If property is in the process of being carried 
from State to State and is properly interstate commerce, is it 
not perfectly proper, under the Constitution of this nation, to 
3 that commerce by providing criminal and civil legisla- 

ion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is a certain vague, shadowy argument 
in that direction; but the power in the hands of the States is 
abundant, and if Congress by legislation takes control of these 
matters it will in time to come be justly offensive to the States. 
I speak for one, and say I do not want any of your Federal laws 
coming inside of Connecticut to stop train robbery, to put down 
a riot, or any matter of resistance of law. We do not k the 
Federal Government for it; but if we ever come to that condition, 
of course, if we are.obliged to call under the Constitution upon 
the Federal Government for aid, we shall do so. 

Mr. CULLOM. I simply desire to say that this discussion 
itself has demonstrated to my mind what I knew it would in ad- 
vance, that this is a question about which men differ as to the 
constitutional power of Congress. Therefore it was that I 
thought, in the first place after seeing the resolution, that the 
goeroes and best way to proceed was to refer it directly to the 

udiciary Committee for investigation and report, and I hope 
that my amendment to that effect wiil be adopted. 

Mr. DOLPH. I simply desire tosay that I entirely agree with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

This proposition arises out of a sentiment which seems to be 
growing in this country that Con is omnipotent, that Con- 
gress is to blame for all the eviis which exist in the United 
States, and that all the evils which affect humanity can be cured 
by Congressional legislation. Ifa river overflows its banks and 
vast damage is done, if a cyclone sweeps over our country, or 
there is a great drought in some section of it, there isan appeal 
to Congress to appropriate money for the sufferers. Proposi- 
tions come before Congress for legislation to regulate the tobacco 
habit, for legislation upon the subject of temperance, for legis- 
lation to regulate the sale of oleomargarine, to regulate con- 
tracts, and to prevent speculations in the products of human 
industry. There is nothing that the people who petition Con- 
gress seem to think is without the constitutional power of Con- 


gress. 

As has been said thero is not a State in the Union which has 
not provided by law for the punishment of the offenses referred 
to in this proposition. The great trouble, it seems to me, as far 
as the late depredations on trains and train robberies are con- 
cerned, is to catch the criminals, not to deal with them. Does any 
one suppose if they are caught, indicted, and arraigned that they 
will not be tried and punished? The States within which these 
offenses are committed have jurisdiction to try and punish them, 
and the great State of Illinois certainly has ample power within 
itself to punish such offenses. 

The Senator from Missouri referred to the shadowy line of 
distinction between what should be a State offense and what 
would be an offense against the laws of the United States, if we 
should pass such a law as is proposed. I do not think the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, if it depended upon our right to regulate inter- 
state commerce, would depend upon the fact as tow hathor there 
were goods found upon the trains that were in transit from State 
to State. I think Bars means of transportation within & State 
which is connected with the great railroad systems of the United 
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States is a part of the system of interstate transportation; and 
the fact that it gathers up the produce of the country and car- 
ries it to the great interstate lines of transportation, or that it 
takes freights from the great interstate lines into the remoter 
portions of a State, is sufficient to bring it within the authority 
of Co: to regulate interstate commerce. 
The right toregulateinterstate commerce, to provide the means 
to carry it on, to prevent discrimination, or even to provide rules 
regulating the Ahes of om ay Se and employés, is one thing 
and the right to go inside of a State and to make thatan offense 
under United Stateslaws which is already an offense under State 
law, is another thing, and, I think, even if within the constitu- 
tional power of Congress, is injudicious. Ithink there would be 
far less prejudice against the State authorities and the State 
tribunals in the trial and punishment of State offenses than there 
would be against the exercise of jurisdiction by the national au- 
thorities, and that offenses SRR. bə more likely to be punished 
under State laws than they would be under national laws. 
Mr. President, I get tired of this eternal dinging at Congress, 
this eternal complaining about what Congress has done and what 
has not done to alleviate the evils which our people 
suffer. I entirely disagree with those who think there are no 
constitutional restrintions upon Congress to prevent it from curing 
all the evils humanity is heir to. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to put to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLPH] a question which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] failed to answer fully, and that is, the question of power 
under the Constitution to enact suitable legislation for the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce. I do not understand the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] to deny that power; I do not under- 
stand any Senator upon this floor to deny that we have ample 
power under the Constitution to enact whatever legislation may 
be essential for the preservation and protection of interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ido not understand whether the Senator is 
3 or the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. ALLEN. I said that I did not understand the Senator 
from Illinois, who I believe to be a lawyer, to deny the power of 
the National Government to enact suitable legislation for the 
preservation of interstate commerce. 

$ LLOM. So far as Iam concerned, I have neither af- 
firmed nor denied it in the discussion we have had to-day. I 
have only said it was a question about which I knew then, as the 
Senator does now, that Senators upon this floor differ upon the 
power of Congress to pass such legislation. I therefore deter- 
mined that the wiser course for the Senate to pursue with refer- 
ence to the resolution was to ask that the Judiciary Committee, 
which is the organ through which the Senate s s on consti- 
tutional questions, should report firstwhether we had the power 
to pass such legislation as is proposed, and, secondly, to report 
a bill covering the case, if that committee thinks we have the 

wer. 

POI. ALLEN. It occurs to me that it would be about as proper 
to refer to some committee the question of whether the sun 
It is idle to assert that there is such a thing in 
this nation as interstate commerce and no power to protect 
it. The very fact that we have interstate commerce and that 
our National Constitution recognizes it, carries with it inciden- 
tally and irresistibly the power to enactsuch legislation as may 
be essential to its protection, whether that legislation be civil 
or criminal, 

We know that 90 per cent of the commerce of this nation is 
interstate, and it is idle for Senators to talk about the question 
of the Congress of the United States assuming power under the 
Constitution. Power has been assumed by the Congress of the 
United States under the Constitution of this country until the 
autonomy of the States in some 8 has been almost oblit- 
erated, atmost entirely wiped out. The whole Government has 
been revolutionized from the theory upon which the fathers es- 
tablished it to suit convenience of modern times and modern 
purposes. 

Now, when it comes to the 1 of interstate commerce, 
which is the great bulk of the commerce of this nation, do 
Senators assert that there is any question of the power under 
the Constitution to protect that commerce? Do they assert that 
we have such a thing as commerce recognized, and yet that we 
are powerless under the Constitution to protect it by appropriate 
legislation? Is that 5 to go to the Judiciary Committee 
for them to report whether or not we have such power under 
the Constitution? 5 

Mr. HAWLEY. If there were time, I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he is really of the opinion that the time has 
come when it is indispensable to the preservation of our liberties 
that the United States shall assume the whole of this power? 
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Mr. ALLEN. By no means; but whatever power the United 
States has should be exercised. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Nebraska asked me a ques- 
tion. I did not state whether I believed it or not, but. 


CAPITOL CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Oregon that the Chair is compelled, under the resolution 
of the Senate, to announce that the hour of ten minutes to 2 
having arrived, it becomes the duty of the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the resolution adopted by the Senate on the llth in- 
stant, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate will attend the ceremonies of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol, September 18, 
1893, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

That a recess be taken at ten minutes before 2 o'clock p. m. of that day, 
and the Senate, accompanied by its officers, shall pr to the place as- 

ed, at the east front of the Capitol. 
at the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate is directed to make the necessary 
arrangements to carry out this order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

The Senate, headed by the Vice-President and Secretary, and 
preceded by the Sergeant-at-Arms, thereupon proceeded to the 
east front of the Capitol to participate in the ceremonies com- 
memorative of the one hundredth anniversary of the laying of 
the corner stone of the Capitol of the United States. 

a Senate returned to its Chamber at 5 o'clock and 13 min- 
utes p. m. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its session. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 14 minules 

m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Septem- 

r 19, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 18, 1898. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Joseph H. Dowling, of Ohio, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the first district of Ohio, to succeed David W. Me- 
Clung, resigned. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Michael C. Scully, of Michigan, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Superipr, in the State of Michigan, to succeed 
Electus B. Howard, resigned. 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Charles F. Alba, of Louisiana, to be appraiser of merchandise, 
in the district of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to suc- 
ceed Algernon S. Badger, removed. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

James P. Gallaher, of Louisiana, to be assistant appraiser 
of merchandise in the district of New Orleans, in the State of 
Louisiana, to succeed Isaac Uliman, removed. 


POSTMASTERS. 
T. J. Wylie, to be 3 at Nogales, in the county of 
Pima and Territory of Arizona, in the place of James J. Chat- 


ham, removed. 

Mrs. M. J. Gardiner, to be 
county of Orange and State of 
G. Bates, removed. 

John Paterson, to be postmaster at Hollister, in the county of 
San Benito and State of California, in the place of Asa T. But- 
ler, removed. 

Henry C. Tandy, to be postmaster at Hanford, in the county 
ol ee and State of California, in the place of Frank L. Dodge, 
resigned. 

Curtis J. Smith, to be postmaster at Amethyst, in the county 
of Mineral and State of Colorado, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, by w, become vested in the Pres- 
ident on and after April 1,1893. 

Charles W. Carr, to be postmaster at Englewood, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois, in the place of Frederick A. Bat- 
tey, removed. 

E. Z. Hanks, to be postmaster at Kansas, in the county of Ed- 
gar and State of Illinois, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after July 1, 1893. 

Rufus Leach, to be postmaster at Macomb, in the county of 
e ee and State of Illinois, in the place of James S. Gash, 
resigned. 

J. A. Pence, to be 
Ford and State of 
deceased, 


tmaster at Anaheim, in the 
lifornia, in the place of Laura 


master at Gibson auy in the county of 
ois, in the place of Milton D. Worrell, 
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Sylvanus E. Grover, to be postmaster at Laporte, in the county 
of Laporte and State of Indiana, in the place of John Shaffer, 


removed. 
George Mitchell, to be ter at Batesville, in the county 
of Ripley and State of Indiana, in the place of William T. Gree- 


man, removed. 

James Simmerman, to be tmaster at Covington, in the 
county of Fountain and State Indiana, in the place of William 
F. Vogt, removed. 

Edmond J. Bradley, to be postmaster at Eldon, in the county 
of Wapello and State of Iowa, in the place of Erastus T. Ro- 
land, removed. 

Richard Burke, to be tmaster at What Cheer, in the county 
of Keokuk and State of Iowa, in place of David C. Mott, removed. 

Wiley S. Fall, to be postmaster at Albia, in the county of 
Monroe and State of Iowa, in the place of Alpheus R. Barnes, 
removed. s 

Joseph A. Smith, to be postmaster at Spirit Lake, in the 
county of Dickinson and State of Iowa, in place of August F. 
Bergman, resigned. 

James Stanton, to be tmaster at New Hampton, in the 
county of Chickasaw and State of Iowa, in the place of William 
W. Birdsall, removed. 5 

F. E. Ruggles, to be postmaster at Jewell, in the county of 
Jewell and State of Kansas, in the place of Edwin D. Smith, re- 
moved. 

Oscar A. ara to be postmaster at Blue Earth City, in the 
county of Faribault and State of Minnesota, in the place of John 
H. Sprout, removed. 

- Peter Medved, to be postmaster at Little Falls, in the ey 
of Morrison and State of Minnesota, in the place of Wheaton M. 
Fuller, resigned. 

John T. Summers, to be postmaster at Lathrop, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Missouri, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Pres 
ident on and after July 1, 1893. 

Thomas Williams, to be postmaster at Bevier, in the county of 
Macon and State of Missouri, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after July 1, 1893. 

Thomas Carroll, to be 
of Dodge and State of Ne 
cott, removed. 

George W. West, to be postmaster at Osceola, in the county 
of Polk and State of Nebraska, in the place of Lyman J. Blow- 
ers, resigned. 

George S. Wilson, to be 
of Coos and State of New 
tle, resigned. 

William H. Carpenter, to be postmaster at Clinton, in the 
county of Hunterdon and Stateof New Jersey, in the place of 
A. Lincoln Smith, removed. 

Alexander Livingston, jr., to be postmaster at Englewood, in 
the oy. of Bergen and State of New Jersey, in the place of 
John H. Ackerman, removed. 

Francis H. Ware, to be postmaster at Millville, in the county 
of Cumberland and State of New Jersey, in the place of John 
W. Newlin, removed. 

Isidore McShea, to be postmaster at Hennessey, in the county 
of Kingfisher and Territory of Oklahoma, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Raymond J. Kaylor, to be postmaster at Hastings, in the county 
of Cambria and State of Pennsylvania, the appointment ofa post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after April 1, 1893. 

James H. Chandler, to be postmaster at McKenzie, in the count 
of Carroll and State of Tennessee, in the place of William Spell- 
ings, resigned. 

ames H. Crichlow, to be postmaster at Murfreesboro, in the 
county of Ruherford and State of Tennessee, in the place of Joseph 
T. B. Wilson, resigned. 

William A. Howard, to be postmaster at Columbia, in the 

ae Maury and State of Tennessee, in the place of George 
W. Blackburn, removed. 

Nicholas L. Northington, to be postmaster at Clarksville, in 
county of Montgomery and State of Tennessee, in the place of 
Robert C. Wilcox, removed. 

Lottie Anne Davis, to be postmaster at Atlanta, in the county 
Cass and ag of Texas, in the place of William E. Singleton, 

r., removed. 

Felix Grundy, to be postmaster at Temple, in the county of Bell 
and State of Texas, in the place of Richard H. Foord, resigned. 

D. O. Smith, to be postmaster at Houston, in the county of 


5 at Fremont, in the county 
raska, in the place of Henry G. Wol- 


tmaster at Berlin, in the county 
ampshire, in the place of Jesse Tut- 


signed. 


Harris and State of Texas, in the place of George A. Race, re- 


Lizzie M. Stonemets, to be postmaster at Colorado, in the 
county of Mitchell and State of Texas, in the place of Prince 


A. Hazzard, resigned. 

Jedediah M. r, to be porunaster at Logan, in the county 
of Cache and Territory of Utah, in the place of Margaret A. 
Shirley, removed. 

Dudiey C. Brown, to be tmaster at Brandon, in the coun 
of Rutland and State of Vermont, in the place of Edwin E. 
Pierce, removed. 

John Harwege, to be tmaster at Davenport, in the coun 
of Lincoln and State of Washington, the appointment of a pos 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after July 1, 1893. 

John T. Kingston, jr., to be postmaster at Ashland, in the 
county of Ashland and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Samuel 
S. Fifield, resigned. 

Andrew Borders, to be postmaster at Tulare, in the county of 
Tulare and State of California, in the place of John G. Eckles, 
whose commission expired April 1, 1893. Mr. Borders is serv- 
ing under a temporary commission issued during the recess of 
the Senate. 

James M.Cremin, to be postmaster at Marysville, in the coun 
of Yuba and State of California, in the place of Augustus S. 
Smith, removed. Mr. Cremin is serving undera temporary com- 
mission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

James Howell, to be postmaster at Portersville, in the coun 
of Tulare and State of California, in the place of Charles C. 
Belknap, resigned. Mr. Howell is serving under a temporary 
commission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

James M. Menefee, to be postmaster at Arcata, in the count 
of Humboldt and State of California, in the place of John C. Bull, 
resigned. Mr. Menefee is serving under a temporary commis- 
sion issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Marcus M. Shores, to be postmaster at Grand Junction, in the 
county of Mesa and State of Colorado, in the place of William G. 
Connely, resigned. Mr. Shores is serving under a temporary 
commission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Thomas C. Stoddard, to be . at Alameda, in the 
county of Alameda and State of California, in the 5 of Georgs 
Sturtevant, whose commissien expired April 1, 1893. 

Edward J. Steans, to be postmaster at Durango, in the county 
of La Plata and State of Colorado, in the place of John C. Sullivan, 
removed. Mr, Steansis serving under a temporary commission 
issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Thomas Thompson, to be postmaster at Pueblo, in the county 
of Pueblo and State of Colorado, in the place of Samuel A. Ab- 
bey, resigned. Mr. Sg i is serving under a temporary 
commission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Robert B. Gorman, to be tmaster at Tallahassee, in the 
county of Leon and State of Florida, in the place of Harrison 
Reed, removed. Mr.Gorman is now sorring moder a temporary 
commission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Charles B. Hill, to be postmaster at Eustis, in the county of 
Lake and State of Florida, in the place of Carl C. Crippin, re- 
signed. Mr. Hill isnow serving under atemporary commission 
issued during the recess of the Senate. 

William S. Norwood, to be postmaster at Titusville, in the 
county of Brevard and State of Florida, in the place of Rob- 
ert S. Scrimgeour, removed. Mr. Norwood is now serving un- 
ae a temporary commission issued during the recess of the 

nate. 

William B. Hudson, to be postmaster at Griffin, in the coun 
of Spalding and State of Georgia, in the place of Thomas W. 
Thurman, removed. Mr. Hudson is now serving under a tem- 
porary commission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

John B. Briscoe, to be 5 at Charleston, in the county 
of Coles and State of Illinois, in the place of John H. Moore, 
whose commission expired April 1,1893. Mr. Briscoe is serving 
anaes a temporary commission issued during the recess of the 

nate. 

John H. Brown, to be postmaster at LeRoy, in the county of 
McLean and State of Illinois, in the place of Charles A. Barley, 
resigned. Mr. Brown isserving under a temporary commission 
issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Joseph T. Evans, to be ject at Carbondale, in the coun 
of Jackson and State of Illinois, in the place of Elkanah H. 
Brush, resigned. Mr. Evans is serving under a temporary com- 
mission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

William Finley, to be postmaster at Hoopeston, in the coun 
of Vermilion and State of Illinois, in the place of Charles W. 
Warner, resigned. Mr. Finley is serving under a temporary 
commission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Perry Hughes, to be postmaster at Clinton, in the county of 
De Witt and State of Illinois, in the 8 of Richard Butler, re- 
moved. Mr. Hughes is serving under a temporary commission 
issued during the recess of the Senate. 
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Albert J. Ostrander, to be 1 at Galesburg, in the 
county of Knox and State of is, in the place of Francis A. 
Freer, whose commission expired April 1, 1 Mr. Ostrander 
is serving under a temporary 5 issued during the re- 
cess of the Senate. 

E. Wescott, to be postmaster at Lacon, in the e 
Marshall and State of Illinois, in the place of Hanson J. De 3 
whose commission expired April 1, 1893. Mr. Wescott is serv- 
ing under a temporary commission issued during the recess of 
the Senate. 

William W. Rockhill, to be postmaster at Fort Wayne, in 
the county of Allen and State of Indiana, in the place of Cecilius 
R. Higgins, removed. Mr. Rockhill is serving undera tempo- 
rary commission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

William E. Railey, to be tmaster at Midway, in the count, 
of Woodford and State of Kentucky, in the place of William E. 
Cropper, removed. Mr. Railey is serving under a temporary 
commission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Fred W. Bucksen, to be master at Kalispel, in the county 
of Flathead and State of Montana, the 3 of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after January 1, 1893; Edward H. Hubbard, 
who was nominated by the President to the Senate February 15, 
1893, to be postmaster at the said office, not having been con- 
firmed. Mr. Bucksen is serving under a temporary commission 


issued during the recess of the Senate. 
Edward W. Dunne, to be tmaster at Billings, in the count 
of Yellowstone and State of Montana, in the p. of Maxwe 


G. Mains, resigned. Mr. Dunne is serving under a temporary 
commission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

William J. Swartz, to be postmaster at Granite, in the county 
of Deerlodge and State of Montana, in the place of Daniel 
Arms, removed. Mr. Swartz isserving under a temporary com- 
mission issued during the recess of the Senate. - 

_ Charles W r, to be postmaster at Great Falls, in the county 

of Cascade pad State of Montana, in the place of Silas A. Beach- 

iey removed, Mr. Wegner is serving under a temporary com- 
ion issued during the recess of the Senate, 

Joshua J. Martin, to be postmaster at Blue Hill, in the county 
of Webster and State of Nebraska, the appointment of a post- 
master for said office having, by law, become vested in the Pres- 
ident on and after April 1, 1893. 

George W. Myers, to be postmaster at Neligh, in the county of 
Eatin and State of Nebraska, in the place of Judson Graves, 
resigned. 

William E. Powers, to be postmaster at Pierce, in the county 
of Pierce and State of Nebraska, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after July 1, 1893. 

James I. Rhea, to be postmaster at Holdrege, in the county of 
Phelps Sit State of Nebraska, in the place of William A. Shreck, 
resigned. 

ri Fep H. Tully, to be postmaster at Rushville, in the county 
of Sheridan and State of Nebraska, in the place of Henry W. 
Crow, resigned. 

L. A. Rodwell, to be postmaster at Ainsworth, in the county 
of eta and State of Nebraska, in the place of Clark F. Barnes, 

ned. 

William A. Bryant, to be postmaster at McGregor, in the 
county of McLennan and State of Texas, in the pa of Henley 
A. Sparks, resigned. Mr. Bryant is serving under a temporary 
commission issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Newton E. Meador, to be postmaster at Mexia, in the county 
of Limestone and State of Texas,in the place of James R. Neece, 
resigned. Mr. Meador is under a temporary commis- 
sion issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Richard C. West, to be ter at Hillsboro, in the county 
of Hill and State of Texas, in the place of Henry F. Attaway, re- 
signed. Mr. West is serving under a temporary commission is- 
sued aaa the recess of the Senate. 

Robert E. Yantis, to be postmaster at Wills Point, in the 
county of Van Zandt and State of Texas, in the place of William 
Pilley, resigned. Mr. Yantis is serving under a temporary com- 
mission issued during the recess of the Senate. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 14, 1893. 


AMBASSADOR. 
Theodore Runyon, of New Jersey, to be ambassador extraordi- 
dary and plenipotentiary of the United States to Germany. 
CONSUL. 
Henry R. D. Maclver, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Denia, Spain. 
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POSTMASTERS. 
Charles McLean, to be tmaster at Circleville, in the county 
of Pickaway and State of Ohio. 


John E. Lohmann, to be aster at Hamilton, in the county 
of Butler and State of Ohio. 

Samuel A. Dunbar, to be tmaster at Gallipolis, in the 
county of Gallia and State of Ohio. 

Anthony W. Adams, to be postmaster at North Baltimore, in 
the county of Wood and State of Ohio. 

Joseph H. Newton, to be . of Newark, in the county 
of Licking and State of Ohio. 

William R. Mehaffey, to be postmaster at Lima, in the county 
of Allen and State of Ohio. 

James H. MeRitchie, to be postmaster at Port Clinton, in the 
county of Ottawa and State of Ohio. 

Henry W. Streb, to be postmaster at Canal Dover, in the 
county of Tuscarawas and State of Ohio. 

James Stratton, to be postmaster at Auburndale, in the county 
of Lucas and State of Ohio. 

Charles P. Prentiss, to be postmaster at Monroeville, in the 
county of Huron and State of Ohio. 

Edson C. Ames, to be postmaster at Snohomish, in the county 
of Snohomish and State of Washington. 

Edwin M. Wheelock, to be postmaster at Hopedale, in the 
county of Worcester and State of Massachusetts. 

William G. Goldsmith, to be postmaster at Andover, in the 
county of Essex and State of Massachusetts. 

Alanson B. Case, to be postmaster at Tacoma, in the county 
of Pierce and State of Washington. 

William O. Fallon, to be ster at Wallawalla, in the 
county of Wallawalla and State of Wash n. 

Isaac J. Ballinger, to be postmaster at Cheney, in the county 
of Spokane and State of Washington. 

William J. McCoy, to be postmaster at Lancaster, in the county 
of Grant and State of Wisconsin. 

Joseph D. Conan, to be postmaster at Superior, in the county of 
Douglas and State of Wisconsin. 

David W. Cheney, to be postmaster at Sparta, in the county 
of Monroe and State of Wisconsin. 

John Ringle, to be postmaster at Wausau, in the county of 
oe ee of tens th nomen — 

enry C. Mumbrue, to be Per at Waupaca, in the 

county of Waupaca and State of Wisconsin. 

Emmanuel Mennet, to be postmaster at Centralia, in the county 
of Wood and State of Wisconsin. 

Richard C. Magor, to be postmaster at Rawlins, in the county 
of Carbon and State of Wyoming. ö 

Julius Thielman, to be postmaster at Merrill, in the county of 
Lincoln and State of Wisconsin. 

Charles M. Sobye, to be postmaster at Stoughton, in the county 
of Dane and State of Wisconsin. 

William H. Campbell, to be postmaster at Fairmount, in the 
county of Grant and State of Indiana. 

Frank Behrens, to be postmasterat Huntingburg, in the county 
of Dubois and State of Indiana. 

Jacob B. Ashley, to be postmaster at Boonville, in the county 
of Warrick and State of Indiana. 

William A. Gutelius,to be postmaster at Bluffton,in the county 
of Wells and State of Indiana, 

Joseph T. Dilley, to be tmaster at Mitchell, in the county 
of Lawrence and State of Indiana. 

Manuel Cronbach, to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, in the 
county of Posey and State of Indiana. 

John J. Nolan, to be postmaster at Evansville, inthe county 
of Vanderburg and State of Indiana. 

Charles Lieb, to be 1 at Rockport, in the county of 
Spencer and State of Indiana. 

John C. Jilson,to be n at Plymouth, in the county of 
Marshall and State of iana. 

John S. Stough, to be postmaster at Brazil, in the county of 
Clay and State of Indiana. 

Amandus B. Schuyler, to be postmaster at Union City, in the 
county of Randolph and State of Indiana. 

James S. Parnell, to be postmaster at New Carlisie, in the 
county of St. Joseph and State of Indiana, 

John F. Cullen, to be postmaster at Wayne, in the county of 
Wayne and State of Michigan. 

James Garrahan, to be postmaster at Aspen, in the county of 
Pitkin and State of Colorado. 

William W. Timmonds, to be postmaster at Portland, in the 
county of Jay and State of Indiana. 

Charles Kernan, to be pry yours at Newaygo, in the county 
of Newaygo and State of Michigan. 

Roman I. Jarvis, to be postmaster at Benton Harbor, in the 
county of Berrien and State of Michigan. 
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Frank A. Healy, to be e at Ironwood, in the county 
of Gogebic and State of Michigan. 

Clark D. Smith, to be postmaster at Corunna, in the county of 
Shiawassee and State of Michigan. 

Charles T. Russell, to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, in the 
county of Isabella and State of Michigan. ; 

Henry Roehrig, to be postmaster at Wyandotte, in the county 
of Wayne and State of Michigan. 

William A. Gilmore, to be postmaster at Broken Bow, in the 
county of Custer and State of Nebraska. 

Jere Donovan, to bə postmaster at Geneva, in the county of 
Filmore and State of Nebraska. 

McLeod W. Chappell, to be postmaster at Minden, in the 
county of Kearney and State of Nebraska. 

Charles Nichols, to be postmaster at Alliance, in the county 
of Box Butte and State of Nebraska. 

Alyah W. Loomis, to be postmaster at Fairmont, in the county 
of Fillmore and State of Nebraska. 

Charles W. Hoffman, to be E at Genoa, in the county 
of Nance and State of Nebraska. 

William W. Weigel, to be postmaster at Creighton, in the 
county of Knox and State of Nebraska. 

Richard J. Trant, to be postmaster at Cambridge, in the county 
of Furnas and State of Nebraska. 

Pierre Sanders, to be tmaster at Sidney, in the county of 
Cheyenne and State of Nebraska. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, September 18, 1893. 


The House met at 1 o'clock and 45 minutes p.m. The Chap- 
lain, Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY, offered the following prayer: 

Almight, God, our Heavenly Father, through Thy good prov- 
idence we have come to an interesting period in the history of 
the nation and in the history of this city. We praise and mag- 
nify Thee for the marvelous development of science, of art, and 
of architecture in the past ponmi We adore Thee, gracious 
God, that magnificent architectural piles rise upon the right hand 
and upon the left hand; but we would learn from these archi- 
tectural piles that they are only of the day; they are not to abide 
for ever and ever. 

The day may not be far distant when one stone shall not be 
left upon another. But there is a magnificent temple rising, 
there is a corner-stone, Jesus Christ, Thy Son; there are living 
stones being builded into this magnificent temple, and it is to 
be incorruptible, undefiled, and fadeth notaway—even a Christian 
character; and we beseech Thee to enable us to learn these les- 
sons from all the science and circumstances which surround us, 
for Thy name’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death of 
Leland Stanford, late a Senator from the State of California. 

Resolved, That as a mark of re to the memory of the deceased, the 
business of the Senate be now suspended, that his associates may be enabled 
to pay proper tribute to his high character and dis hed public services. 

oleed, That the Secretary of the Senate comm te these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the Senate do now adjourn. 


CAPITOL CENTENNIAL CEREMONIES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the order adopted by 
the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House will attend the ceremonies of the one hundredth 
3 bee 2 of the corner stone of the Capitol, September 18, 

That a recess be taken at ten minutes before 2 o'clock of that day and the 
House, accompanied by its officers, shall proceed to the place ed, at 
the east front of the Capitol That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the use is 
directed to make the necessary arrangements to carry out this order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would call the attention of the 
House to the fact that there is no on made in this order 
as to the duration of the recess or the adjournment of the House. 
Therefore, the Chair would suggest that some motion be made 

ting the return to the Hall and the adjournment of the 
House immediately thereafter. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I move that when the ceremonies have 
been concluded the House reassemble. I think that motion 
would cover the ideg. 

Mr. REED. It is understood that there is to be an adjourn- 
ment at once on return of the House, 

M. LIVINGSTON. Why not adjourn now? 


— 


The SPEAKER. The only 


reason why the House can not 
now adjourn is that the House has agreed to attend this cere- 
mony as a body, and both the House and Senate have agreed to 
take a recess. However, it can be the understan , and with- 


out objection it will be the understanding, that imm tely upon 
the conclusion of the ceremonies the House will, or such mem- 
bers as return, reassemble, when an adj ent will be had 
until to-morrow. Without objection that will be the under- 
standing and the order. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. f 

The SPEAKER. The House will, in accordance with the 
order, form in line and proceed to the place of the ceremonies. 
The officers will accompany the House and the pages will form 
in the rear of the members. 

Accordingly (at1 o’clock and 50 minutes), the House, headed 
i Err S er and accompanied by its officers, proceededl to the 
p — prepared for their accommodation in front of the east 
portico. 

The House reassembled at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes. 

Mr. MCRAE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


SENATE, 
TUESDAY, September 19, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented petitions of the Whittier Machine 
Company and 17 other firms and corporations of Boston, Mass., 
and of A. F. Breed and 42 other citizens of Lynn, Mass., prayin 
for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clauses of the so-calle 
Sherman law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of citizens of Sterling, III., 
praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH presented a petition of citizens of Salem, N. J., 
praying for che unconditional re of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. GORMAN presented a pantei of sundry citizens of Bal- 
timore, Md., and a petition of sundry merchants and business 
men of Baltimore, Må., praying for the unconditional repeal of 
the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 935) for the re- 
lief of the German Bank of Memphis and the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 


Mr. VANCE introduced a bill (S. 936) for the relief of Thomas 
D. Meares, administrator of Armand D. Yound, deceased; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


He also introduced a bill (S. 937) for the relief of the heirs of 
Nathaniel Magruder; which was read twice by its title, and,with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the ittee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana introduced the following bills; which 
were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims: 

3 i 938) for the relief of Fanny B. Randolph and Dora 

. Stark; 

A bill (S. 939) to authorize Charles E. Fenner, executor of 
George E. Payne, deceased, to prosecute his claim before the 
Court of Claims; 

A bill (S. 940) for the relief of James J. Person and Isabella 
M. Person; 

A bill (S. 941) for the relief of the Union National Bank of New 
Orleans, as the successors of the Union Bank of Louisiana; and 

A bill (S. 942) for the relief of the receivers of the Towboat 
Association of New Orleans, La. 

Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill (S. 943) for the relief of Com- 
moade: Oscar C. Badger; which = sent 88 by is — 155 and, 
Wi e accom r, refer to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. panying Pepe 

Mr. DOLPH. I introduce a bill to authorize the State of Ore- 
gon toimport machinery for a jute mill free of duty, and present 
with it resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Portland, 
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re which explain the reasons for the introduction of the 


The bill (S. 944) to authorize the State of Oregon to import 
machinery for a jute mill free of duty was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
F inance. 

Mr. DOLPH. Talso introduce a bill to amend an act entitled 
An act to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 
purposes.” The bill is not so formidable as its title would indi- 
cate. Its object is to further extend the time for purchasers of 
forfeited lands under the provisions of the forfeiture act to pay 
for their lands. I regret to be compelled to come to Congress 
and ask for a further extension of time. The truth is, those 
people expected to pay for their lands the present year, but, 
owing to the low price of wool, their wool is stored in ware- 
houses, and they can not sell it, and wheat is so low that with 
the large amount they have to pay for transportation they can 
not sell it, and unless they are relieved they will be unable to 
meet their payments. 

The bill . 945) to amend an act entitled An act to forfeit cer- 
tain lands heretofore ted for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of railroads, and for other purposes,” was read twice 

its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
mmittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 946) for the relief of the 
heirs of Edmund Wolf; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 947) to compensate Thomas G. Hayes 
for legal services rendered by direction of the Attorney-General; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 948) for the relief of William R. 
Steinmetz; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 949) for the relief of Sarah C. 
Mitchell, widow and executrix of Richard T. Mitchell, deceased, 
late of Montgomery County, Md., for stores and supplies; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 950) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of John W. Branham, late an assistant surgeon 
in the United States Marine Hospital Service; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 951) to fix the times 
and places for holding Federal courts in the State and district 
of Nebraska; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Mr. SQUIRE. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me tothe pending bill. I ask that it be read. 

The amendment was read and ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed, as follows: 


An amendment in the nature of a substitute intended to be ik aren b 
Mr. SQUIRE to the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved July li, 
1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue 
of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 8 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: That hereafter any 
owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any mint of the United 
States, to be formed into standard dollars of the present weight and fine- 
ness for his benefit as hereinafter stated; but it shail be lawful to refuse 
any de tof less value than $100, or any bullion so base as to be unsuit- 
able for the operation of the mint: Provi „ however, That there shall only 
be delivered or paid to the person depositing said silver bullion such num- 
ber of standard Silver dollars as shall equal the commercial value of said 
silver bullion on the day of deposit as ascertained and determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the difference, if any, between the nominal or 
coin value of said standard silver dollars and the commercial value of the 
silver bullion thus deposited shall be retained by the Government as seign- 
iorage, and the gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage shail be ac- 
counted for and paid into the Treasury: Pr That the coinage of sil- 
ver dollars under the provisions of this act shall not exceed the sum of 
$4,000,000 per month. he amount of such seigniorage or gain shall be re- 
tained in the Treasury as a reserve fund in silver dollars or such other form 
of equivalent lawful money as the Secretary of the Treasury may from 
time to time direct for the purpose of maintaining the parity of value of 
every silver dollar issued under the provisions of this act, with the gold 
dollar issued by the United States: ovided, further, That when the num- 
ber of standard silver dollars coined under the forego provision shall 
reach the sum of $200,000,000 then all further coinage of ver dollars shall 


cease. 

“SEG 2. And the said silver dollars shall be a legal tender mall payments 
at their nominal or coin value. 

“So. 3. No certificates shall beissued to represent thesilver dollars coined 
under the provisions of this act. 

“SEC. 4. at so much of the actapproved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An actdi- 
merge 3 of silver 3 the — of 555 sparsom, 
and for other purposes,’ as cts the Secretary o e 0 
chase nt of 4.500.000 


month at the market 
ure silver,and to issue 
e United States, be, and 


from time to time silver bullion to the 
ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in 
thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of 
payment for such purchases 
hereby, repealed.” 


notes of 
the same is 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE CHIPMAN. 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, communicated to the Senate the reso- 
lutions of the House commemorative of the life and services of 
4 J. Logan Chipman, late a Representative from the State of 

ic : 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Iask that the resolution of the House of 
Representatives may lie on the table for the present, and at some 
future time I shall call them up and ask the Senate to consider 
similar resolutions. 

A Tha VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it will be so or- 
ered. 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I presenta statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures of the United States for the fiscal year 1893, which 
was prepared on my request at the Treasury Department. Iask 
that it may be printed as a document. It is not a very long 
statement. > 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


RETIREMENT OF NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


Mr. ALLEN submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the 8 and he 18 ate directed 
to inform the Senate whether any part, and, if so, what part, of the volume 
of national-bank notes has been withdrawn from circulation by national 
banks since the 15th day of August, 1893, giving the names of the banks with- 


drawing such notes and the amount each has withdrawn. 


TELEGRAPH SERVICE IN MALTBY BUILDING. 


Mr. DAVIS submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: : 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate be authorized and directed 
appoint an additional telegraph operator for service at the Senate 


at a salary of $1,200 per annum, to be paid from the contingent fund of 
Senate, until otherwise provided for. 


PURCHASE OF BONDS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from yesterday, which will be read. 

The Secre read the resolution submitted by Mr. PEFFERon 
the 16th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate when and in what amounts Government bonds have 
been purchased since the year 1879, and what was the rate and the aggregate 
amount of premium paid on such purchases. 

2. Whether at any time or times and when, since the year 1879, any Gov- 
ernment bonds have been i pinata without the notice required by law. 

3. What amount of public moneys, by years, has been deposited in natio: 
banks since the year 1879, and whether, and what amount, of interest 
paid by the banks for the use of such moneys. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


COMPENSATION OF APPOINTED SENATORS. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me to 
call up the resolutions to pay the appointed Senators who were 
refused seats? 

Mr. VOORHEES. If it will not lead to any debate. 

Mr. VANCE. I think it will not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iyield to the Senator from North Carolina, 
of course, in a matter of that kind. I do not want it to lead to 
debate, however. 

Mr. VANCE. I will state that two of the resolutions when 
originally introduced were referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections and were amended by the committee reduc- 
ing the amount. 

e committee also reported a resolution to pay Mr. Beck- 
with. The resolutions were then referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate and 
reported back without amendment, thatis, with the amendments 
originally put on by the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the following resolution, reported from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections on the 6th instant: 

Resolved, That there be allowed out of the contingent fund of the Sena 
to A. C. Beckwith the sum of $2,000, in full compensation for all his time 
rene in prosecuting his claim to a seat as a Senator from the State of 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Anamendment was proposed to this 
resolution by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY], which 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In line 2, before the word ‘ dollars,” strike 
out two thousand” and insert two thousand five hundred.” 

Mr. VANCE. I understood that that amendment was with- 
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drawn. If the Senator from Wyoming is present, I should be 
glad to have him state whether he did not withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
understands that the amendment has been withdrawn. 

Mr. VANCE. I was informed that the applicant and the 
friends of the applicant would be satisfied with the report of the 
committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question, then, ison agreeing 
to the resolution as reported. 

Mr. HARRIS. As the Senator from Wyoming is not present, 
would it not be well to consent to vote Sowa the amendment 
rather than to treat it as withdrawn? I ask for a vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyoming. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon rose. 

Mr. HARRIS. The amendment simply moreason the amount 
$500. x propose to vote against it, but ink we had better dis- 

se of it. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. There is a distinction between 
this case and the cases of Lee Mantleand Mr. Allen, in this, that 
Mr. Beckwith sentin his resignation to the governor of his State, 
I believe, at the beginning of the present session. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the session. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It was in the vacation, I be- 
lieve, that he sent in his resignation. It is true that he was 
here at the extraordinary session of the Senate in March and 
April to present his claim but he withdrew his claim, and it 
seems to me $2,000 under the circumstances is ample to be paid 
to him. That is all i desire to say. 

Mr. HOAR. The Committee on Privileges and Elections, as 
I understood the ground on which that committee proceeded 
and on which, if I am not mistaken, they were unanimous, un- 
dertook by a rather rude estimate, but still substantially, to give 
to these contestants a proper compensation for their attendance 
and the travel, and in addition thereto to compensate them for 
any personal charge they were put to for printing. In other 
cases where counsel are employed, which did not happen in any 
of these cases, the committee have been in the habit of adding 
the proper counsel fees. 

These questions are public and not personal; and I suppose no- 
body will deny that it was somebody’sduty to present to the Sen- 
ate through its committee, which is to act in a judicial capacity 
on this subject, the arguments on the one side and on the other. 
Nobody will claim that it was not a grave and serious question, 
in regard to which a majority of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections were of one opinion and a majority of the Senate 
of another; the cog sea of the Senate, however, being only a ma- 
jority of 30r4or5. I do not remember the exact number, but 
it was a very small one indeed. It is a question in regard to 
which the Senate spent a good many days in elaborate and ear- 
nest debate. 

Now, as to two of these gentlemen, we thought that the proper 
way of estimating their expense for travel and attendance here 
was to take the sum which is allowed to Senators for travel and 
salary. That was done, and a small sum, a few hundred dollars, 
added to make a round number. That is the substance of the 
reason for the action of the committee. 

The other appointed Senators pressed their claims until they 
were finally disposed of by the Senate. Mr. Mantle was in at- 
tendance all the time, and although Mr. Allen did not corhe on 
at the present session of Congress, yet at the last session he 
traveled here from the State of Washington, the farthest point 
from which any Senator can travel, and his State has a pretty 
large territory in it, as we all know. It seemed when Mr. Beck- 
with in the vacation abandoned his claim his relation to the 
whole matter had ended, and that there was no propriety in giv- 
ing him any further amount for attendance. That is the reason 
why his compensation is fixed at a smaller sum than the others. 
It seems to me that the committee have come to a reasonable 
conclusion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the 8 proposed by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CAREY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the resolu- 
tion as reported by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. PEFFER. I demand the yeas and nays on this vote. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. There are two other resolutions from the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. VANCE. Iask that the Lee Mantle resolution be taken 
up. 

Fhe VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
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The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be allowed out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to Lee Mantle the sum of 85,000 in full compensation for all his time and ex- 

nse in prosecuting his claim to a seat in Senate as a Senator fromthe 

tate of Montana. * 

The resolution was reported from the Committee on Privil 
and Elections with an amendment, in line 2, before the word dol- 
lars,” to strike out “five thousand” and insert “two thousand 
five hundred.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE. Task the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the third resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be allowed out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
to John B. Allen the sum of $5,000, in full compensation for all his time 
and expense in prosecuting his claim to a seat in the Senate as a Senator 
from the State of Washington. 

The resolution was reported from the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections with an amendment, in line 4, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “ five thousand” and insert“ two thou- 
sand five hundred.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I renew the motion I made a few minutes 
ago, to proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1)to repeal 
a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act direct- 
ing the purchase ofsilver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the {consideration of the bill, the pending 

uestion being on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to 
the substitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, in the discharge of the du- 
ties which have been intrusted to my care, I beg the indulgence 
of the Senate while I make a few remarks this morning, 

I think it will not be misspent time to instruct the public 
mind somewhat in regard to the organization of this body, the 
laws which govern it, the possibilities which surround it, and 
what can be done and what can not be done. In doing this I ad- 
dress myself to the great body of intelligent public: opinion, as 
wellas in certain quarters to a dense and opaque degree of ig- 
norance—an ignorance in some respects innocent and in others 
malicious, I desire to call attention to the history and the rules 
of this great body. 

On the 4th day of March, 1789, the Senate of the United States 
convened, or rather endeavored to convene, for there were but 
eight members present, in the city of New York. There was 
not a quorum for the transaction of business, and the Senate ad- 
journed from day to day, under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion on that subject, until the 6th day of April, when 9 
appeared. On the {6th of the same month a system of rules was 
reported by a committee and adopted by the Senate. Asa mat- 
ter of curiosity as well as of enlightenment, it may be well to 
turn to those rules. They are interesting. 

The eighth rule adopted reads as follows: 

While a question is before the Senate, no motion shall be received unless 
for an amendment, for the previous question, or for postponing the main 
question, or to commit it, or to adjourn. 

I have no doubt that rule is a surprise to men inside of this 
Chamber, as well as outside of it. 

The ninth rule reads as follows: 

The previous question being moved and seconded, the question from the 
Chair shall be: “Shall the main question be now put?” And if the nays pre- 
vail, the main question shall not then be put. 

Those two provisions governed the Senate of the United States 
for seventeen years. There was a previous question in the 
first seventeen yearsof this body, as there is now in the House of 
Representatives, borrowed from the English system, by which to 
close debate. It was tried fully and entirely, and in 1806, when 
Thomas Jefferson was President of the United States, it was 
deliberately abandoned, and never claimed or admitted from 
that hour to the present. 

I have here the substitutes for Rule VIIL and IX, which was 
adopted without explanation; in fact, no reason was given. I 
think, however, the reason is obvious, and will be understood very 
readily after I submit the substitute for the rule which I have 


read. 
Rule VIII, adopted in 1806, which took the place of Rule VIII 
of the year 1789, reads as follows: 


While a question is before the Senate, no motion shall be received unless 
for an amendment, for postpo: the question, or to commit it, or to ad- 
journ; and the motion for adjournment shall always be in order, and de- 
cided without debate. 


Absolutely dropping the previous question and all relations 
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toit. If there is any motion by which debate can be forced to 
a conclusion here, it is not written down in the law. 

I am arraigned, Mr. President, before the bar of public opinion 
for not terminating this debate. As well might I be arraigned 
for not terminating the tides of the ocean or the northwest 
winds when we are without written authority and power, which 
was once in the body of the rules, but which was stricken out 
for reasons satisfactory to the great framers of our Government. 
I wish to emphasize the fact that the cloture rule once prevailed 
in this body and was deliberately abandoned. In 8 it, 
the Senate placed the government of this great body upon the 
sense of propriety, patriotism, deference to public sentiment 
and to the public interests of each Senator and of the body itself, 
with an assurance in their minds at that time that no Senator 
would be found to abuse the patience of this body or to hinder 
or outrage the public business or the public interests. 

For eighty-seven years that condition of things has existed. 
From 1806 to the present time this body has proceeded under the 
rules, may I say of self-respect, of high propriety—I shall not 
speak of Senatorial courtesy or Senatorial dignity, but of Ameri- 
can manhood, a sense of fairness to the public, a sense of duty to 
ourselves, enjoying all the rights guaranteed to us by the Con- 
stitution, freedom of debate, liberty of discussion, without any 
abuse of these great rights. 

After a question has been discussed legitimately, fully, and 
fairly further debate is not an enjoyment of the freedom of dis- 
pagal By but is a resort to obstructive methods to prevent the 
majority from transacting the business which is intrusted to it. 

I repeat, Mr. President, for eighty-seven years this body has 
been a law sufficient unto itself. It is a mighty tribute to the 
Senate that it has never been found wanting in peace or in war. 
We have passed through great war scenes, tremendous strug- 
gles on civil questions, and it has never fallen short of its duty 
and its dignity in its relations to public questions. So, in my 
judgment, the criticisms of a certain class will fall as harmless 
upon this body as they fall upon me. 

So far as personal criticism of myself is concerned, I may as 
well at this moment as another say they are met with absolute 
and stern defiance. I have served the people of Indiana many 
years, and I haye had no explanations required when I have 
gone home to them. I treat with scorn and with immeasurable 
contempt suggestions coming from bankers of New York orany- 
where else as to the motives which govern me. I respond to 
that kind of criticism by saying that it comes from a class of whom 

the Saviour of the world never spoke with nor dol. 
~ Mr. President, in embracing the period from 1806 to the 
present time, my mind can not help resting for a moment on 
what was known as the force bill, wherein the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] led such a conspicuous 
and glorious contest on this floor, and in which I was proud to 
be one of his subordinates and lieutenants. Sir, is it claimed 
that that bill was defeated by being debated to death? Is it 
claimed by those who expect to antagonize the bill for the repeal 
of the Sherman law unto death, that that was done in the case 
of the force bill? Notso; notso. Debate was ample on thatsub- 
ject. The question came up on the 2d day of December, 1890, 
and lasted until January 22, 1891, a period of fifty days, during 
which it was under actual discussion thirty-one days. 

That is the history of the force bill debate, and what became 
of it? Public sentiment came, the power of thought, of reason, 
of discussion came, until at last the vote was taken under the 
leadership of the Senator from Maryland, wherein the force bill 
was beaten on this floor, wherein the apportionment bill, as it 
was known, was taken up, and the bill, under the skillful and 
able ementof the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], 
known as the force bill, was displaced, unhorsed, and wentdown 
defeated by a popular vote, by a majority vote, by the law of the 
majority, that great majestic law which governs liberty-loving 
people. Thus the force bili died. It was not talked todeath; it 
was voted to death. = 

That is alll ask here. If there is power to vote down this bill 
for the repeal of the Sherman act, let us have it. Iam ready to 
embrace its fate, whatever it may be, and mine with it; but I 
appeal to Senators that we must have a vote. Action has to fol- 
low all this talk. We might as well know now when, or have 
some indication when, as not. The absence of any indication of 
a willingness to fix a time is, I regret to say, an evidence to my 
mind that no time is anticipated on the other side of this issue. 

Mr. President, I said a moment ago that this body was organ- 
ized by our fathers and remitted, when the previous-question 
rule was abandoned, to areliance upon the great proprieties, the 
sense of fairness, the sense of dignity, and of justice to the peo- 
ple, which should prevail here. 

There are two laws which govern this body, as they govern 
the world; there are two parliamentary rules. The law ofa ma- 
jority can not be ignored. Whether there are motions provided 
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for which I can make cr can not make, that law lives yet. The 
law of the majority has its power. The law of a majority ina 
free country can not be treated with disrespect. 

Iam the last man born to use a majority to trample on a mi- 
nority. A minority has its rights always guaranteed and em- 
bedded in the Constitution. Iam respectful of them, tenaciousl 
80, habitually so, constitutionally so, for I have been in the mi- 
nority a great deal in my life, and I t the minority’s privi- 
leges and rights. But, Mr. President, after all, what governs 
in these United States? What governs in this body? A ma- 
jority placed you, sir, in that chair; a majority of this body places 
the officers in front of you, and every official being within the 
range of my voice is the creature of laws springing from major- 
ities. The foundations of liberty everywhere in this land, and 
in every other land, are laid in the principle of a majority. 

Can Senators who oppose to the bitter end, in extremis, this 
measure justify themselves—I do not believe they will attempt 
to do so—by defying the great underlying principle of American 
liberty, of the proper government of the world? If a govern- 
ment is not governed by a majority, shall it be governed by a 
minority? 

There is another powo that is a parliamentary law here. I 
speak of that great body of thought, of comprehensive wisdom 
and intelligence known as public opinion—not the sudden public 
opinion which springs up and passes away, but that great system 
of hee which gathers together the information of the days 
and of the weeks and the months and the years as they on. 
This public opinion is a law unto this body as it is unto every 
other body. Public opinion has caused kingdoms and empires 
to topple and crumble to their fall. Public opinion sustained the 
efforts of Washingtonand Jefferson, the fathersof this Republic, 
or this Republic never would have arisen upon the ruins of the 
colonial 3 of Great Britain. 

I stand here, not in the cheap way of invoking public opinion, 
but recognizing it as a mighty power, a power greater than the 
ocean itself, which simply wrecks navies, while public opinion 
can wreck governments. I pray the day may be far distant when 
perno opinion will arraign the Senate of the United States as a 

of obstruction and hindrance, as the public opinion of Eng- 
land and the world is now arraigning the House of Lords for 
standing in the way of proper reforms and needed legislation. I 
trust that day is far distant. Public opinion in its highest sense 
is the most potent factor, as Mr. Webster once described it in 
this Chamber, known beneath the stars. 

In connection with that public sentiment comes the great and 
powerful press of the country. I speak of that portion of the 

ress which moves in a lofty, pure atmosphere, where truth and 
justice prevail, not that portion of the press which deals in 
miasmatic mendacity and poisons every about it. I speak 
with the utmost respect of the great organs of public opinion, 
not in fear of them, Mr. President, not the slightest, but with 
respect for them as tremendous agents in human affairs. 

Now, Mr. President, I appeal once more to the Senators in 
charge of the opposition to this measure, which is supported by 
the public opinion of the United States, supported by a majority 
of this bods d appeal to those Senators to whom every latitude 
for debate has been given and will be given, consistent with fair 
regard for the public interest—to know whether there is a time 
in their minds when the vote will be agreeable to them. Ire- 
peat, a vote has to come, asin the case of the force bill itself, 
which is so often spoken of. 

I think I understand the rules of this body and the lack of 
them as well as anybody, and I pause to hear whether there is 
any mse to the suggestion which I have made of agreement 
to a time for a vote to be taken. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, the Senate has been treated to 
a splendid declamation by the Senator who has charge of the 
pending bill; but, with duedeference to him, I should say that 

t seems as though he were trying to explain to somebody out- 
side of the Senate Chamber why he was not attempting to do 
something contrary to the usage of the Senate. He has not told 
Senators anything which they themselves did not know. 

The Senator has loosely stated that the force bill was a strik- 
ing illustration of the fact that a vote cannot be prevented, as 
even that bill was forced to a vote and was voted down. The 
Senator certainly does not mean that seriously. A vote never 
was had on the force bill. A proposition was made and carried 
in this Chamber to substitute for it an apporkonmoni bill, and 
that displaced the force bill. Other legislative business was 
pressing. so that the friends of the force bill measure ceased to 
urge it; but at no time was a vote ever had on the force bill, nor 
did the Senator from Indiana, the Senator from Maryland, nor 
other Senators on the other side of the Chamber intend that a 
vote ever should be had upon it. ; 


The Senator from Indiana assumes also that we are in a minor- 
ity. How does he know that? Now, let us reason together a 
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little bit. This makes the third time that the Senator from In- 
diana has asked unanimous consent to fix a time for a vote on 
the pending bill. Outside of his rhetoric this morning, his rea- 
sons for making the request have been substantially the same. 

Speaking for those who are opposed to this measure, [ can but 
say again that many Senators have already given notice that 
they intend to speak, and it is well known that many others wish 
to express their views. It is not usual to prevent Senators frm 
being heard when they desire to speak, nor are Senators used to 
being hurried or threatened. 

My own impression is that the Senator in charge of this meas- 
ure had better proceed in an orderly manner and in the custom- 
ary way. He will reach a result sooner by that course. Itis 
not usual in the Senate to limit the time or toembarrass discus- 
sion so long as discussion is entirely legitimate and honestly ad- 
dressed to the understanding of the country and the Senate. 

The last several days have been consumed almost entirely by 
the friends of the pending measure, who altogether have taken 
up as much time as its opponents. The Senator from Indiana 
is too fair and manly toassert that his ois 4 eae are arguing in 
earnest, while those who do not follow are needlessly and 
willfully wasting time. It is altogether unfair and yous pee 
cedentto fix a limit for closing debate under conditions such as 
now exist. 

The Senator from Indiana certainly has some definite object 
in view, bowever, in his repeated requests. I think it is a safe 
guess that he intends to ask for longer or probably continuous 
sessions. He will point to our repeated refusals to fix a time for 
a vote for his justification. Very well. I shall be entirely frank 
with the Senator. Whatever course he wishes to pursue is en- 
tirely satisfactory tous. Weare ready to join issue with him, 
whether it be for longer sessions, continuous sessions, or a 
closure. 

I can say for the comfort and cheer of the Senator, that the 
Administration Senators on this side of the Chamber will follow 
gaily under his leadership, even if it be to a closure. The senior 
Senator from Massuchusetts will carry the banner, while the 
junior Senator from the same State beats the drum. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio will probably march arm in arm 
— 85 the Senator from Indiana, and the others will keep close 
rank. | 

I can say further, by way of encouragement to my friend, that 
these distinguished Ral itateation Senators on my side of the 
Chamber will accept without question . which the 
Senator from Indiana may now establis Their action now 
under his leadership will guide them when the other repeal bill 
comes here relating to Federal elections. It is possible, too, 
that we who are opposing the Administration now will succumb 
to the inevitable, so that by the time the bill for the repeal of 
the Federal election laws and the tariff bill reach us, we s all 
be ready to restrain debate, and to do the bidding of the Ad- 
ministration without discussion. 

It is a brilliant prospect the Senator from Indiana has before 
him, one worthy of his greatesteffort. Itis too bad to mar this 
beautiful picture. But the country partially understands, and 
the Senate absolutely knows, thatwhen you pass the pending 
measure you sound the death knell of silver; that you put an end 
to the further use of silver as a money metal. No jugglery of 
words can obscure the issue. You will continue touse the silver 
which you now have, of course, and you will talk sweetly about 
an international agreement, forcing anaiona, and bimetallism; 
but when you pass this proposed act the doom of silver is sealed; 
and you all know it. You shall not commit this deed if we can 

revent it by any honorable means known to the usages of the 
nate. Our duty is plain to us. We believe we are the last 
hope and bulwark of the people in this desperate struggle. We 
think, we know, that eight-tenths of the people sustain our posi- 
tion. They know and weknow that whatever legislation we get 
favorable to silver we must secure now; that we must get it asa 
substitute to the pending bill. 

Therefore, I object under these conditions to fixing any time 
to close this debate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I may as well say what 
perhaps I should have said in my few remarks a moment ago, 
and which I am reminded of by the Senator from Idaho, in regard 
to cloture. I make the observation more for those outside the 
Senate than in it, that an attempt to establish a cloture rule or 
a previous question in the Senate at this time would occupy the 
limit of the present session, the next session, or the entire Con- 
gress. It is futile to speak of that. 

However, I rise now to give a notice, in view of the fact that 
the opponents of this bill will not entertain ney proponon from 
me or make any themselves as to the possibility when the de- 


bate shall be concluded. In view of that stateof facts, I give 
with to-morrow 
do not say that 1 


notice that from and after to-morrow, innin 
Ishall ask that the sessions be extended. 


shall ask for permanent or continuous sittings, but that we shall 
sit longer, so that all debate will havea proper chance, and that 
all ground of complaint which we hear from the other side of the 
Chamber to the effect that they have not debated the question 
enough may cease from to-day. 

Igivenotice that to-morrow evening and to-morrow night Ishall 
ask the Senate to stay here toa later hour than we have been accus- 
tomed. In doing this let me say that it can only be successful 
by a majority of this body. It will not serene upon me except 
as I count one and am always here. I shall hope and trust that 
the friends of speedy action upon the pending measure will sup- 
port the programme which I now indicate. 

That is all I desire to say at this time. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not think the taunt of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS], in which he spoke of Admin- 
istration Senators on this side of the Chamber, and undortook 
to refer to me as an individual, deserves very much attention. I 
was opposed to the things which the present Administration 
represents when that Senator was in the loinsof his grandmother 
Lois; and I arrest to be opposed to them as a Republican when 
that Senator has wandered off after the strange god which he 
seems to be worshiping. 

My honorable friend I will not undertake to characterize in 
his 8 position. Walter Scott, who read a good many ings, 
read him a good many years ago, and represented him ina 
logue with the Goddess of Liberty, or of Columbia, or whoever 
else may be the other person, when he described Lady Staunton 
meeting the young Highlander on her walk in the Highlands. 

More might have passed 


Says Scott— 


but Lady Staunton stepped between them with her 9 in her hand, and 
taking out a guinea, of which it contained several, visible through the net- 
work, as well as some silver in the op te end, offered it to the caird. 
“The white siller, lady—the white siller,” said the young savage, towhom 
the value of gold was probably unknown. 

Lady Staunton 8 what silver she had into his hand, and the juvenile 
Savage snatched it en and made a sort of half inclination of ac- 
knowledgment and adien. 

Loet us make haste now, Lady Staunton,” said David. for there will be 
little peace with them since they have seen your purse.” 


Mr. President, what I rose for was to make an observation or 


two upon what fell from the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VCOoR- 
HEES]. Of course it is not necessary for me to say that I am 
heartily in sympathy with the desire of that Senator and those 


who act with him on both sides of the Chamber to come to a 
speedy vote upor this question; but I think whenever the mat- 
ter of cloture is spoken of it is a very grave and serious matter 
indeed, and ought not to be misunderstood either here or in the 
country. Ido not think it is worth while to make any observa- 
tions about what the Senator has said in regard to what he calls 
the force bill” and what I call a bill to secure honest national 
elections and the right of a majority of the American people to 
govern themselves. I will debate that question and that poli 
with the Senator from Indiana or anybody else to his heart 
content when it is before the Senate or before the poopie; But 
the Senate is busy about something else = now, and I do not 
think it is in very good taste to be constantly sticking these a 
of discord into our mouths when we are thinking of some 
else and doing something else. 

I believe that with 88 Senators, soon to become nearly 100, we 
shall have to dosomething before long which will preserve the 
right of the American people to legislate through their chosen 
instruments to redress grievances, to enact new laws, to repeal 
old ones. I do not believe that that great and supreme consti- 
tutional right ought to be smothered or destroyed or murdered 
under the pretense of preserving the freedom of debate when 
that is nothing more than a pretense; but I do not think it is 
moony to resort to any such cloture as they have now in the 
British House of Commons or as they have now in the American 
House of Representatives. I think a rule can be drawn and will 
be drawn some time (perhaps not while the Senate is engaged in 
so earnest and bitter a strife as itis now, butatsome time) which 
will preserve the freedom of speech and of opinion and of amend- 
ment in this body and at the same time will preserve the right 
to transact business and pass laws. 

If the Senator from Indiana will give me his attention fora 
moment, I wish to suggest to him, because the matter will be 
stated some time if not now, that the previous question which 
existed in the Senate at the beginning of our history is a very 
different thing from what is known as the previous question to- 
day. It is the old previous question of the English House of 
Commons, which never operated as a cloture in that body, and 
which existed down toa very recent period, without the possi- 
bility of limiting debate in that body in the slightest degree until 
about eight or ten yearsago, when the Tory government first in- 
troduced the cloture to put down freedom of speech of the Irish 
members, and now Gladstone, the leader of the Irish members, 


les 
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has used it with great effect upon the Tories in their obstruction 
to the home-rule bill. 

The old previous question was debatable, and when it was 
moved it was notput without debate. Itdid notstop discussion. 


The debate was technically and in theory limited to the ques- 
tion whether the main question should then be put, but it was 
always open tothe opponents of the measure to say that the main 
question was so important and interesting and had such far- 
reaching consequences that the question should not be put then, 
and therefore practically the whole question was opened. 
the previous question was adopted then the main question was 
put, and it was only voted upon at the end of such debate as the 
minority desired. If the previous question was voted down, the 
measure then, by the vote that it should not be then put, was 
postponed to another day and had to be brought up again. 

I say this, Mr. President, not with a view of interfering in the 
least with the policy of the Senator from Indiana; but I think if 
he proposes any policy hereafter which has for its foundation 
the practice of the Senate in the first ten or fifteen years of our 
history, it is proper that it should be called to his attention that 
the ol 1 question as it was then understood would not 
answer his purpose. 

Mr. PLATT. An amendment of the rules of the Senate re- 

uires a day’snotice. I have had prepared and lying in my desk 
bor several days an amendment to the rulesof the Senate pro- 
a time for limiting debate, and perhaps it is as an 
opportunity to give notice of its introduction now as at any other 
e. Isend it to the desk. I will propose it to-morrow, and 
at that time I will state very briefly the reasons why I think it 
is necessary that some action should be taken upon it at the 
present time. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the rule proposed will be read now. 

Mr. PLATT. Let it be read. 

The TERESI DENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 

rule. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Add to Rule IX the following section: 

“So. 2. Whenever any bill or resolution is pending before the Senate as 
unfinished business, the presiding officer shall, u the written request of 
a majority of the Senators, fix a day and hour, and notify the Senate thereof, 
when general debate shall cease thereon, which time shall not be less than 
five days from the submission of such request; and he shall also fix a sub- 

, sequent day and hour, and notify the Senate thereof, when the vote shall be 
taken on the bill or resolution, and amendment thereto, without fur- 
ther debate; the time for taking the vote to be not more than two days later 
than the time when general debate is to cease; and in the interval between 
the closing of general debate and the tak of the vote, no Senator shall 
arene Tore than five minutes, nor more than once, upon the same prop- 
OS: le 


Mr. MORGAN. That is the old force-bill cloture, I believe. 
Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, of course it would be useless 
for me to contend with the Senator from Massachusetts as to the 
comparative length of time we have both belonged to the Re- 
ublican party. Everyone will admit at once thit he has been 
logor in the service than myself. Iwill say to him, however, 
that I was born under the shadows of the roof of Abraham Lin- 
coln. I received my Republicanism from such Senators who 
served in this Chamber as Zach. Chandler, Oliver P. Morton, and 
men of that force and aggressiveness, and if they should return 
here to-day what would they say of the Republican party? Prob- 
ably they would exclaim: , 

Shades of the mighty, can it be, 

This is all that remains of thee? 

Although I am very young as compared with the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, and unskilled in legislation, yet I 
can formulate a financial bill, which the 5 party seems 
unable to do; and when it comes to tariff measures, Federal 
elections bill, and the rest, I shall be against the Administra- 
tion as I am against it now. I will grant, if it pleases him, 
although it is not a fact, that the Senator’s Republicanism in the 
past has been better than mine. I challenge it now, and I feel 
sorry for my party that blindly follows the opposition without 
being able to propose a single measure of relief in regard to so 
important a question as finance. 

he Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], one of the distin- 
tinguishd leaders of my party, said the other day we would re- 
neal the law of 1890 aE ig then drift; that we would wait until 
somebody else did something. Another Senator said, ‘‘After 
this is over we will enact other legislation.” Who are we“? 
The Democratic party is in charge of this Government. It has 
the Executive and both branches of Congress. These gentle- 
men, after they have helped the Democrats repeal this measure, 
will have nothing to do with formulating financial legislation, 
and they seem to be absolutely incapable now of proposing any. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I merely rise for the pur- 

of reminding the Senate that by unanimous consent the 
8 from Texas [Mr. MILLS] has the floor at this moment, 
and therefore I hope he will be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. TELLER. Heis going on at 2 o'clock. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I understood it was the unanimous agree- 


ment that he should proceed this morning. I ask the Senator 
2 Indiana if the Senator from Texas has not a right to the 
oor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Texas desires to go on 
at 2 o'clock, and until then the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
GRAY] 5 address the Senate. 

Mr. S . Very well; I withdraw my suggestion. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] does not claim 
that there has been any unn delay in the discussion of 
this question, nor will he claim that on this floor. Heanticipates, 
he says, unless we agree to fix a day, we intend to create some 
unnecessar, SAE the Senator from Indiana will consult me 
I will give him a list of not less than fifteen Senators on this floor 
who expect to speak on the pending bill, and at least thirteen 
of them have not opened their mouths on this question. Now, 
does the Senator under those circumstances think it is incum- 
bent upon us or upon me, to whom he very kindly alluded, I sup- 
pose, as having this matter in charge on our side, which I have 
not, to fix the time and to say that a week from to-day or ten 
days from now a vote shall be taken, without knowing what will 
be the convenience of the Senators who have a right to be heard 
upon this subject? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana can not be heard 
here to speak of this as an inconsequential matter. The Sen- 
ator’s record is against him. He is on record with a declaration 
that the question we are now discussing, as we understand it, is 
the greatest question that has come before the people in many 
years, and he is on record as tothe dire effects that will follow 
this proposed re if it is consummated. So he can not claim 
that it is a trivial matter. ` It isa matter by admission all around 
of eyen more than national importance. It is to affect for good 
or for bad the people of this country primarily, and secondarily 
the whole world. Now, doeshe think the Senate, contrary tothe 
traditions of this body, is going to insist that Senators shall, 
without proper deliberation and proper preparation and proper 
opportunity, present their views to the Senate? 

the Senator from Indiana propose that we shall come here 
and sit all night? I do not know.what he proposes when he 
speaks of lengthening the sessions. I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana that when he lengthens the session we willex- 
pect that the friends of repeal will be here as well as its oppo- 
nents, and I want to say to the Senator from Indiana, as was 
practically said to him by the Senator from Idaho, the Senator 
can take just such measures as he sees fit. If he desires to in- 
convenience the Senate, and he has a majority who propose to 
do that, we will suffer the inconvenience with the others. 

We, Mr. President, will not shirk any responsibility in this 
matter. What is more, we will not bs frightened by the asser- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana that the public opinion demands 
action here. We will not be frightened by his declaration that 
the great . of the country demand action here. We 
would not be frightened if he should add what he might have 
added, but did not care to do, I suppose, that the aggregated 
capital of the great national banks Amani that we shall vote. 

Mr. President, I deny in the most emphatic manner possible 
that there has been any expression of public opinion that justi- 
fies that statement on this floor that public opinion demands a 
vote. Lassert here that public opinion is in favor of the defeat 
of this bill that the Senator is championing. You have not 
taken the sense of the public. You have not heard from the 
people who toil. You have not heard from the productive agen- 
cies of this country. You have not heard from the men who 
work in mills and in factories and in mines and on farms. Your 
ears have been closed to that class of people. The Senator opens 
his ear to Wall street, to the great metropolitan press who live 
in Wall street’s atmosphere. He listens to aggregated capital 
and avarice and greed, who can see in the demonetization of sil- 
ver an opportunity to add to their hoards, ill gotten in many 
cases and much too large in many other instances. 

I do not propose that the Senator shall assume, with silence on 
my part, that he represents public opinion and that we are going 
contrary toit. But, much as we may respect it and great as it 
is, if ie lic opinion had got wrong on this question is it wise for 
the American Senate contrary to its judgment to say public 
opinion demands of us that which our judgment says is wrong, 
yet we must follow public opinion? 

Mr. President, it is to be supposed that American Senators 
are cast in a different mold, and when they come here represent- 
ing sovereign States that they come here to represent not simply 
the fleeting opinion of an hour, and a manufactured opinion. 
Before this debate is through I propose to spend a little more 
time and show how it has been manufactured. 

Mr, HILL. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me amo- 
ment? Can the Senator state to us frankly whether he is not 
satisfied that a 5 of the Senate are in favor of the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the law of 1890? 
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Mr. TELLER. The Senator from New Vork has no right to 
ask me that question, and I shall decline to answer it. You will 
take the sense of the American Senate when you vote. 

Mr. STEWART. The last time we took it it was decided the 
other way. 

Mr. TRLLER. Yes; the last time we took it it was decided 
the other way. It was 2 to 1 the other way. 1donot know what 
influence certain agencies during four or five months past may 
have had upon the Senate. I should insult the intelligence an 
call in question the integrity of the Senate if I should assume 
that it had changed since last February from a nearly two- 
thirds majority against repeal toa majority now for repeal. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned I have been on the 
floor four times, or five perhaps. I have beenon the floor when 
nobody else would take it. I have had no opportunity to present 
this subject decently and fairly to the Senate and the American 

ple because on our side we have determined that there shall 
Bowe anrensonable delay. When I made my remarks upon the bill 
Ido not believe that anybody will charge me with having unneces- 
sarily extended them one singlemoment. A number of articles 
that I desired to have read I putin the RECORD without reading, 
in order to save time. There has been no delay. The Senator 
from Indiana will not say that he believes there is, but he says he 
thinks there may be delay. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to go backa minute. The Senator 
tells us that all subjects will be voted upon. Agreed, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Fora hundred 8 there has been a rule of this body to de- 
bate every question that came up until the Senate was ready to 
vote, and I believe such questions have as a rule been voted on. 
It may be fair to assume that ultimately all questions which are 
brought before this body will be disposed of in some way, by con- 
vincing the Senate that it isan unworthy measure and having 
it dropped, which is as much a disposition of the case as by a 
vote. 

When a bill came here that was obnoxious to a large political 
minority of this body and also objectionable to others of the 
dominant political party, it was debated with a great deal of zeal 
on both sides of the Chamber, and then we were told, and the 
Senator from Indiana will not deny the statement that I am mak- 
ing—we were told practically that the bill should never come to 
a vote, and it never did come to a vote, Mr. President. I will 
admit that except perhaps on one night, when there was a night 
session, there was no unusual delay. One night we sat here I 
think all night, and the debite perhaps proceeded somewhat 
then with a view todelay. Finally the opponents of the bill on 
this floor voted to take up another bill, which displaced it, or 
perhaps more properly speaking, I think the vote was on a pro- 
posed cloture, which had been proposed by the dominant party, 
which was supposed to be the method by which a vote could ulti- 
mately be taken on that bill. 

Mr. PLATT. I think the Senator from Colorado is mistaken. 

Mr. TELLER. My recollection is that the force bill was laid 
aside by the friends of the bill, and they introduced a rule for 
the purpose of limiting and closing debate, and the resolution 
proposing an amendment of the rules was eventually laid aside, 
and that was accepted by the friends of the force bill as a declara- 
tion that the bill should not pass. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Colorado will allow me, I 
think I remember very accurately the fact, There was a re- 
quest to lay the force bill aside pices in order that the Sen- 
ate might consider a rule pro d by the Senator from Rhode 
Island|Mr. ALDRICH]. That being objected to, the Senatorfrom 
Rhode (sland moved to proceed to the consideration of his pro- 

amendment to the rules, and by a vote of the Senate the 

orce bill was displaced and the Senate proceeded to consider 
the proposed rule. After some days of consideration the junior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] moved to proceed to the 
consideration of the apportionment bill, and by a majority of 1 
the Senate took up the apportionment bill, and that was the end 
of both the propo amendment of the rules and the force bill. 

Mr. TELLER. The point I am trying to reach is that it was 
finally disposed of without a vote, and that was accepted as a 
declaration on the part of the Senate that the Senate was against 
the bill, and thereafter there was no effort made to bring it up. 
So I repeat that every question of this kind will come to a ter- 
mination either by the confession of its friends that it can not 
be passed or by a vote on it. 

I did not cr Gr favor the bill known as the force bill. I op- 
posed that bill in committee. I objected to it when itcame into 
the Senate and I opposed it all through. I was not in a condi- 
tion then to spaak upon it or I should have spoken decidedly 

ainst the bill. 

t is immaterial whether it was a good bill or a bad one. Iex- 
ercised the right given to me under the Constitution to oppose 
that which I did not think was for the interestof the whole coun- 
try. I never believed myself that the opponents of the bill were 
to be charged with any misconduct when they stood here and 


fought that bill, and if they had throttled every character of 
legislation during the session and prevented the o of even 
an appropriation bill, in my judgment the gravity of the situa- 
tion and the objectionable character of the bill would have justi- 
fied them in that act. 

Mr. President, to me the pending bill is infinitely more dan- 
Sided to the American people than that bill. If that bill had 

come a law it was the result of a political movement, it was a 
political action, and when in the course of time political parties 
changed and the other party came into power it was absolutely 
cer to be repealed. While its influence might be evil fora 
time, it was almost certain that with the opposition of one of the 
great political parties it could not become a continuous menace 
to the liberties of the people, as I believed it did in its inception. 

But, Mr. President, we are now threatened with a different 
danger. We are threatened now not by the action of one po- 
litical party, we are not now threatened by a financial policy to 
be forced upon the people of the Unit:d States supported by an 
one political party, but supported by a faction, or a fraction, 
pone ought to say, of both. If the ding bill becomes a 

aw and silver is dethroned and demonetized, as I say it will be 
by that act, there will be no great political party appealing to 
the people of the United States for their confidence that the 
might Genta that new system of finance. There will be all 
over the country, I will admit, more or less agitation upon this 
subject, but the men who are potent and powerful in this coun- 
try, who command all the great agencies and avenues of com- 
merce and of trade, will be arrayed against the policy that we 
declare ought to prevail in this country, and there is but little 
hope that we couid get rid of the policy which would be forced 
upon us by the repeal of this law. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I consider, as I said at the opening 
of this session, that it is a matter of more importance than any 
other which has been presented to us since the great issue of the 
war. Reconstruction, resumption, and all other questions, in 
ay judgment, are absolutely inconsequential when compared 
with it. Iam supported in this by the belief of my associates 
on this side of the Chamber and on the other, who are known as 
friendly to the use of silyer as money. 

So believing, Mr. President, is it to be supposed that we are to 
tamely yield because there isimpatiencein New York? I respect 
and d the Senator from Indiana, and I would add nothin 
to his burdens. But he can notask me because he is bein Gripen 
by the New York bankers and criticised by the New York press 
for not doing that which the rules of the Senate do not allow or 
make it possible for him to do, that for the purpose of relieving 
him from that kind of criticism we shall yield our case without 
& proper defense. 

r. VOORHEES. The Senator from Coloradois notalluding 
to me personally with his usual fairness. He knows perfectly 
well that if nobody else was interested and needed relief by this 
proposed legislation than the New York banks I would be totally 
indifferent to the subject. He knows that I am not of them nor 
they of me. I appear here for the laboring classes of this coun- 
try who are thrown out of oponent business men who are 
bankrupted, the farmers of the land who are distressed by finan- 
cial stringency and panic. Iam not the creature of the Wall 
street bankers, and they know it. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not say the Senator was. 

Mr. VOORHEES. They have known it for thirty years and 
the Senator knows it. 

Mr, TELLER. I did not say the Senator was. I only said I 
understood that a class of people were lampooning him now as 
they have been lampooning us since the session began, and he 
could not expect that we should surrender our case that he might 
escape their vituperations. He must expect it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ido not expect to escape their vitupera- 
tions, nor do I ask to escape them. 

Mr. TELLER. But, Mr. President, I 1 the proposed 
repeal is in the interest of the industrial classes, the wor 
people of this country. The Senator from Indiana has he 
nothing from the farmers, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes, I have. 

Mr. TELLER. He has heard nothing from the labor organi- 
zations in this country except objections to repeal. Every labor 
organization in the United States that has spoken on this subject 
has spoken against repeal, without a single exception, I will 
venture to say. All the great captains of industry everywhere 
are against it. It is the ney power, it is the banks and the 
people whom the banks hold in their clutches and compel to pe- 
tition us and those only who favor repeal. 

Mr. President, there will be no opportunity for the Senator, 
in my judgment, to geta day fixed. When the debate is ended 
in accordance with the usual customs of the Senate the vote will 
be taken. It will not be taken an hour earlier: and it will be 
taken no sooner because of the urgency of the Senator from In- 
diana or the banks or the great press of the country. 


Be ah ee een hn —. ee ee ee — ee ——— ee 
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Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, this same clamor for an im- 
mediate vote came before Congress met. was more 
common in taking up the leading metropolitan journals than to 
headed : “Vote first and discuss afterwards.” 
That was before there had been a word of discussion. What we 
hear now is rather the faint refrain of the beginning of this 
violent demand. 

If anybody supposes that this revolution is going to take place 
without a strugg ein the Senate he will be mistaken. We shall 
lay before the Senate all the reasons we have why it should not 
be done, and before the debate concludes we shall call many wit- 
nesses, who have given their testimony in calmer moments, to 
show the impropriety of demonetizing silver. We have not 
called those witnesses. Many of them have given testimony con- 
trary perhaps to their present advice. But the country has a 
right to have incorporated in this debate their testimony in 
favor of bimetallism. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] the other day said that 
he is a fervent bimetallist, and that the only way to get itis 
by an internationalagreement. Ishall not occupy more than a 
minute or two. Iam on my feet I wish to call attention 
to the reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of England to 
the EA of the Senator from Iowa, It is in the New York 
Sun of last Sunday, telegraphed from Great Britain: 

ENGLAND OPPOSED TO INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT. 
Great Britain and the Brussels Conference. 
From the London Economist.] 

There has been published this week a correspondence between Mr. R. C. 
Brett A aco tape the binerallists Inay still Ster ein of A reassembling 
ig 5 Mr. Everett, in his letter, complains that Sir 
William Harcourt has "several times in the course of the present session 
referred to the majority of 81, which on February 28 rejected Sir R. Meysey- 
Thom s motion in favor of renewing international effort for the settle- 
ment, if ble, of the silver question, as having been a mandate from Par- 
lament forbidding her Majesty's Government from steps to for- 
ward such settlement;’’ and he goes on to contend that in reality the ma- 
sory had smali significance. Many Liberal members, he says, voted in the 
division against their convictions, g influenced by the r ons 
of the whips that if they went into the lobby with the sition, and soput 
the government in a minority, that would be “an event of ill-omen, and 
very unfortunate for the Liberal party.” To this Sir William Harcourt re- 
plies that the Government used no more than their proper influence to defeat 
what considered a vicious motion, and points out that as the 3 

a considerable number of members of the Opposition, so the mi- 
contained not a few Liberal members; and no party pressure could 
secured for the Government a majority more double their 


normal strength. 
And having thus dwelt with Mr. Everett's complaint, the chancellor of 


the exchequer proceeds to make a statement, in ch the real interest of 
the co! — ence lies. After declaring that the government are always 


ready to give a fair, careful, and courteous consideration to 8 
made to them on the 5 of other states, he adds: But it is of 
the highest im ce, the interest both of this coun and of other 

vornments, t we should not encourage expectations u we are rot. 
fiery to fulfill. Her Majesty's Government entirely adheres to the 
declaration made in the House of Commons, that any interference with the 
single monetary standard now by law established in this country Js open to 
the gravest objections.” 

This should put an end to the false idea under which the conference was 
first convened, that *' concessions” of some kind or other would be made by 
us to induce other nations to favor a scheme of international bimetallism. 

cession, moreover, Which India was willing to make—a ee that 

ghe would keep her mints open to the free coinage of silver—is no longer 

possible, and the United States 88 has now definitely pronounced 

ainst the free e of silver. these circumstances it would ob- 

ously be futile to call the conference together again, and it may beregarded 
as definitely dissolved.—_New York Sun, September 17, 1893. 


That should be taken in connection with the declaration of 
Mr. Gladstone, when that debate took place in February which 
has been commented 1 75 frequently, to the effect that the world 
outside of the United gdom owes the United Kingdom $10,- 
000,000,000, and it intended to collect the debt to the last far- 


thing, and that yield on this question would be to make a 
donation which would be thankfully received by others, but it 
would bring England into contempt on account of her stupidity 


if she would make such a concession. I will here insert those 
remarks. I will not read them, because I do not wish to occupy 
the time. 

Mr. Gladstone said: igen 
Isu there is not a year which passes over our heads which does not 
largely add to the mass of British investments abroad. Iam almost afraid 
to te the total amount of 9 pro rty which the United om 
holds beyond the limits of the United Kingdom, but of this I am well con- 
vinced, titis not to be counted by tens or hundreds of millions. One 
thousand millions (35,000,000,000) probably would be an extremely low and 
inadequate estimate. Two thousand millions ($10,000,000,000), or somethin, 
even more thanthat, is very likely to be nearer themark. [‘‘Hear!"’**Hear!” 
I think under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this 
country to consider whether we are going to perform this*supreme act of 
8 1 ee entrant ~ —— Lert Sy epee tear — — 

can go a great moderation [lau in recommen: e 
Silon and 3 but it there 2 these two thousand millions 


of a chen part 

We shi get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world 
would be great. [Loud laughter. 

which we can not too highly praise—because I 


seen—would result in our making a pen of fifty or a hundred millions 
(3600,000,000) to the world. It would be thankfully 
for your benevolence would be mixed with very grave 


0 ves once, twice, and thrice before departing from the solid 
which y within the last half century erected a commercial fabric un- 
known in the whole history of the world—before departing from the solid 

you should well consult and well consider and take no step except 
such as youcan well j to your own adea, to your fellow- 
3 * a and to those who come after us. [Cheers.]—The Times, London, 


I have also many extracts from English papers which I will 
not take the time now to exhibit, but will do so on a future oc- 
casion. One thing, however, is certain: that England demon- 
etized silver through her influence and ours in 1867. It was 
started at Paris when Mr. Ruggles and Rivers Wilson were 
delegates from the two countries, and when Mr. SHERMAN’S 
letter was used demanding it. England has followed it up ever 
since. She was at the conference of 1878, and declared there 
that she would not discuss the question of bimetallism under 
any circumstances. She was again at the monetary conference 
of 1851 and made the same declaration; and she was again at 
the Brussels conference of 1892 and made the same declaration. 
And now she has made the same declaration through her prime 
minister and through her chancellor of the exchequer. It is a 
policy which she has pursued for eighty years, and while she 

as a mortgage on the balance of the world, is it probable that 
she will change her views? Nobody thinks she will. She has 

iven her reasons, With an income of $500,000,000 per annum 

interest on the obligations that the world owes her, she is 

Soe keep them poor and exact more than is nominated in the 
pond. 

While I am on my feet I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate toa fact which few have observed. Free coinage in India 
made India prosperous. It gave her the trade of the East. That 
I shall call attention to hereafterand show my proof. It robbed 
S EPO and they said of her repeatedly that the only way they 
could recover India was to put her on a gold basis and destroy 
her manufactories. That plan was discussed for years. The bi- 
metallists said open. the mints of the world and do justice to all 
mankind. The creditor class said, no; we will have all that is 
nominated in the bonds, and in order to rotect the manfacto- 
ries of England we will capture India again by placing her on a 
gold basis and destroying her manufactories, which had driven 
the English manufacturers out of all the East. This was done, 
and now they have only one more enemy to conquer, and that is 
the United States. 

If they can place the United States with India and Egypt and 
Austria and the rest of the downtrodden countries of the world 
which England dominates, then they will have no rival in the 
East. Iwill elaborate on this hereafter, and give the Senate 
Englishmen as my authorities; and I will show that it was the 
manufactories of India that caused the demonetization of silver 
in India. England captured the trade of that country, and now 
we are their only rivals. If they can destroy us and bring us 
down to the miserable, low, degraded prices which follow the 
gold basis, then they will have the trade of the world, with 
their $500,000,000 coming in, with all nations tributary to them, 
with poverty everywhere, at home and abroad. 

I cone now of capitalist England; I speak now of bondhold- 
ing England; I speak of that merciless tyrant that is trampling 
upon the rights of all mankind; I speak of that monster that 
reigns in New York; I speak of that power that insults the Sen- 
ate; I speak of that merciless power that aanne ereditors 

ton 


beg for mercy, and the - ponor which broug s panic; I 
speak of that power which is without conscience, the relentless 
pomo of money. ThatiswhatIspeakof—the power represented 


by tas press, that demanded of the Senate before Congress met 
t they should vote first and debate afterwards—that power 
that would revolutionize this Government for the p of 
trampling the people under foot. We are here to resist that 
power and save the people if we can. 

I have not time tofurnish the proofs toestablish the assertions 
I may make, but I shall take the time whenever a convenient 
occasion arises. I now give way to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr, HOAR. Will the Senator from Texas allow me one sen- 
tenee merely? The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] has 
made some statements in regard to the history of the election 
bill both in committee and in the Senate. I have not thought 
that any useful purpose would be gained by a constant revival 
of the heats of that exciting question when other things are going 
on; but as the Senator from Colorado has made the statement, 
I think I ought to say to him that my recollection of the history 
of that measure, both in committee and in the Senate, and of his 
relation to it, does not accord with his, and if at any time it shall 
become a practical question to the Senate I shall state it. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to state to the Senator from 


Massachusetts that the only allusion I made to the measure was 
that L opposed it in committee. Does the Senator say I did not? 
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Mr. HOAR. My recollection does not accord with that of the 
Senator. 

Mr. TELLER. The records of the Senate will show that 
when the bill was reported by the Senator himself I rose and 
stated that I consented that it might be reported, but that I re- 
served the right to move to amend the bill or to a it, stat- 
ing that unless it was materially amended I should not support 
it. It seems to me the Senator can not have forgotten that on 
every occasion I was opposed to the bill in committee, and only 
consented toits being reported that the friendsof the bill might 
not be left in the minority, and that I have so stated on this floor 
at least twice. 

Mr. HOAR. That is a very different thing from the Senator's 
statement that he opposed the bill incommittee. Hestatesthat 
he voted that it might bereported in order thatits friends might 
not be left in a minority and that the report was accompanied, as 
is true, by a statement from him that he would not support it 
unless it were materially amended. Does the Senator claim that 
he ever suggested 5 the ground of his opposition. 

Mr. TELLER. y, Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. Wait a moment; the Senator will pardon me. 
Does the Senator claim that he ever moved an amendment in com- 
mittee or in the Senate; that he ever pointed out wherein the 
bill was objectionable to him? Has he ever stated what the 
amendment was that he ever consulted with his Republican asso- 
ciatesupon? Ido not understand that the Senator opposed the 
bill in the committee. Iunderstand that he merely reserved the 
right to move certain amendments in the Senate, and then he 
was to be determined in his course by the question whether they 
were adopted. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I opposed the bill in commit- 
tee,and there are members of the committee who must know 
that if the Senator does not. The Democrats of the committee 
(if I may go into the history of that measure) đeclined to meet 
with us in the committee, and we sat there alone without the 
Democrats. The present chairman of the committee will bear 
me out in that statement, We considered ita number of days 
without any Democrats being present, and on every occasion I 
antagonized the bill. I suggested objections to it section after 
section, and twenty-eight sections of the bill were amended. 

I never gave my adhesion to the bill in any shape or manner; 
and when I said tit would have to be materially amended, it 
was stated in committee by one member of the committee that 
he did not believe it was possible to amend the bill so thatI 
would vote for it, and I replied thatitwas very doubtful whether 
it could be so amended. It was well known to the chairman 
of the committee that I was opposed to the bill as it was reported 
to the Senate; and he knows when we began the consideration of 
the bill in committee that another member of the committee was 
oppose to the bill as well as myself, who subsequently gave in 
his adhesion to it, but I did not. 

Mr. HOAR. My recollection does not agree with that of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator is all wrong in his statement, and 
he does me great injustice when he says I did not oppose the bill 
in committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, we have been convened in extra- 
ordinary session to consider an extrao condition of public 
affairs. Itseemsa little singular that in the midst of abundance, 
with the country blessed with wealth in all its varied forms, there 
should be distress among many of our people. But it is so. 
Money, the most subtle and potent of all the agencies ofexchange, 
has, from some cause, become frightened and has retired from the 
channels of commerce. As a necessary consequence transporta- 
tion has been checked; production in sorhe departments of indus- 
try has been slackened; employment has been reduced, and the 
rewards to which labor is entitled have fallenoff. And to-day, 
while we are discussing the financial condition of the country,a 
large part of our laboring people are discussing the question of 
subsistence for themselves and those dependent on them. 

There are various causes assigned for this unhappy condition. 
The President in his message says to us it is chiefly chargeable 
to the Sherman law of the 14th of July, 1890. A verylarge part 
of the more intelligent of our citizens who are employed in com- 
mercial pursuits concur with him ir that opinion, while another 
large part have reached a different conclusion. But. sir, there 
is a substantial concurrence of opinion among all classes, in Con- 
gress and outof it, that the Sherman law isan unwise enactment 
which should be removed from the statute books of the nation. 

The Democratic members of both branches of Congress said 
it was unwise when they voted against its p e, and remain 
unchanged in their convictions to the presen’ tome: The Re- 


8 party, who are responsible for it, say that it has out- 
ved the purpose of its enactment, and they are now ready to 
join with usinitsrepeal. If, therefore, wecan unite in re ing 
an unwise law, and if its repeal will result in restoring confi- 
dence to those engaged in conducting our commerce and in the re- 


vival of business activity, we will be in the discharge of the 


h- 
est B duty to remove it from the statute books as speedily 
as ible. 

e President in his message calls our attention to the pro- 
visions of the law; that it requires the Secretary of the Treas- 
to purchase monthly four and a half million ounces of silver 
ion; that this bullion is to be paid for by an issue of Treas- 
ury notes redeemable in gold or silver coin, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury; that said notes are to be reissued 
when redeemed and kept as a part of the permanent circulation 
of the country. The law also charges the Secretary to use the 

i tion confided to him in redeeming these notes, so as to 
maintain the established policy of the United States to preserve 
the parity of the two metals at the present ratio, or such as may 
be provided by law. 

his requirement of law limits the discretion of the Sacretary 
and constrains him so to use the power given to him as that the 
two metals shall remain in our circulation and our standard of 
value be maintained and secured. He informs us that up to the 
15th of July last more than $147,000,000 of these notes had been 
issued, and that between the Ist of May, 1892, and the 15th of 
July, 1893, 1 millions of these notes had been issued and 
forty-nine millions had been redeemed in gold. He tells us that 
gold, the essential instrument required by the Secretary to dis- 
charge the trust confided to him by law to keep the metals at par, 
is leaving the Treasury; that between July, 1890, and July, 1793, 
the gold in the Treasury decreased more t an $132,000,009, while 
the silver coin for the same period increased more than one hun- 
dred and forty-seven millions, Not only is the gold leaving the 
Treasury, but he calls to our attention the fact that it is leavin 
the country, and that during the last fiscal year the excess o 
exports of gold over its imports exceeded $87,000,000. 

With this condition confronting us he says, and well says: 

Gold and silver must part company and the Government must fail in its 
established policy to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other. 
Given over to the exclusive use of a currency greatly depreciated according 
to the standard of the commercial world, we could no longer claim a place 
among nations of the first class, ner could our Government claim a per- 
formance of its obligation, so far as such an obligation has been imposed 
upon it, to provide for the use of the people the best and safest money. 

Here is language as clear and as explicit as can be written, 
that if the present condition continues the established policy” 
of parity must fail; that bimetallism must go as an exploded 
dream, and silyer monometallism must come in its stead. 

The President has warned Congress and the country against 
the insidious approach of monometallism, and that in its very 
worst form—monometallism of the depreciated metal. In the 
face of this warning, the President has been denounced by per- 
sons claiming to be Democrats asa monometallist. It has been 
said in this debate that we stand face to face with the issue of 
bimetallism against the single gold standard. The statement 
of the issue is not correct. The issue is bimetallism against a 
single silver standard, and the issue is not one made by the Presi- 
dent. It is an issue made by existing conditions and the issue 
so made is.one for Congress and the country to determine. If 
the two metals are to be kept at par in our circulation the Sher- 
man law must be repealed. If the silver standard is to be intro- 
duced and our gold standard and gold circulation is to be ex- 
pelled, then the Sherman law should be retained. 

The President has called us together and pointed out the peril 
to the established policy” of bimetallism, and the disastrous 
consequences to flow from its expulsion, and yet he is arraigned 
before the country as an enemy of bimetallism and a gold mono- 
metallist. Batteries have been planted within the lines of the 
Democratic encampment with their gunsshotted to the lips with 
grape and canister and their muzzles turned upon him and his 
Administration. Heis orga fe with being unfaithful to the dec- 
larations of the party that elected him to the Chief Magistracy 
of the nation, and that he is off the platform and refuses to exe- 
cute the pledges that party made to the nation. Sir, I deny the 
charge. I say that he stands firmly with both feet on the plat- 
form of his party, and in his m is doing all that is in his 
power to induce Congress to redeem the pledges made by the 
pay that elected him. It is not he, but those who are fighting 

im that have abandoned the platform. 

The first sentence of the seventh article of that platform, so 
often quoted, says: 

We denonnce the lican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as à cow: makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
which should make all of its supporters as well as its author anxious for its 
speedy repeal. 

That is all that is said about the Sherman law. Hereisa 
strong denunciation and an unequivocal demand for its speedy 
repeal. There are no conditions attached. There are no sub- 
stitutes demanded. A Democratic convention indicted it as a 
“cowardly makeshift” and demanded its . repeal, and 
yet the President and the Secretary of the 
us who want to carry into effect in letter and spirit the pledges 
which our party made to the nation, are declared to be off the 
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platform and false to the obligations which we have assumed to 


the American people. 

We are told that something else must be substituted. Wh, 
should something else be substituted? ‘‘ Because,” they say, ote 
go repeal the Sherman law unconditionally no more silver will 

coined. The President wili not sign any bill that provides 
for any more silver coinage.” And on these assumptions the 
President is to be convicted of infidelity to high public trust. 
The President is as much entitled to be trusted by the constitu- 
ency that elected him as we are by that which elected us, and I 
will never vote for the adoption of any amendment to this bill 
that puts upon him the brand of suspicion. Iam not required 
to dispel all the doubts that may have taken refuge in the 
minds of gentlemen as to the President's fidelity to the trusts 
which the people have confided to his keeping. t is only neces- 
sary for me to discharge those duties which have been imposed 
upon me. My party has indicted and arraigned this *‘ cowardly 
makeshift” before the bar of the nation. On the 8th day of last 
November it was convicted and sentenced, and the duty is im- 
poron on me to use whatever power I possess to remove it, and 

at I intend to do. 

Mr. President, it has not been the habit of the legislative de- 
partmentof the Government to embrace all the measures to be 
enacted in one bill. We have been out of the control of the Gov- 
ernment for thirty years, and many measures are required to 
make its administration conform to Democratic opinion. Many 
abuses have grown up many bad measures have been engrafted 
upon the statutes. They must all have their day in court, and be 
considered in their order. It is said the Democratic convention 
at Chicago declared for the équal treatment of gold and silver, 
and the conclusion is that it must be done in this bill. To that 
it may be replied thatthe convention declared against the MeKin- 
ley law; must its repeal or modification be engrafted on this? 
Must we wait till the House has prepared and passed a bill to 
take its place, for everybody knows we can not inaugurate a meas- 


ure of that kind? 
The platform demands the admission as States of New Mexico 
and A ma. Are we to wait till the bills for their admission 


are prepared and then incorporate them in this? It declares 
for the improvement of the Mississippi River. Are we to wait 
till plans shall be formed and adopted which will compel the 
Father of Waters to remain within his banks, and then make 
those plans a part of this bill? Itdeclares the party in favor of 
the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. Are we to wait till 
that canal is built before we repeal the Sherman law? Every- 
one will say no. Then why should we place silver legislation 
in the bill intended to repeal the Sherman law? The only rea- 
son that can be assigned is that the President will not sign such 
legislation as Congress will pass. I say that the people have 
made him their Chief Magistrate. They have trusted are 
still trusting him, and will continue to trust him. Let us exam- 
ine the declarations of the platform on the subject of coinage, 
and see who is on and whois off. Turning to the seventh ar- 
ticle again, it says: 

We hold 

“Hold” is a very significant word. It means to retain, and re- 
tain firmly, somet already in possession 

We hold to the use of both suit and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
against either metal, or charge for mintage; but— 

But what? But“ is a disjunctive conjunction, the gramma- 
rians tellus. A disjunctive conjunction disjoins and conjoins. 
Words are the signs of ideas—the vehicles of thought. The 
thought, the idea that was being conveyed by these words, was 
arrested by the interposition of that little word of three letters. 
The idea was disjoined; while the sentence was conjoined. 
The idea was the equal treatment of both metals in our coinage 
laws. Thatidea was arrested and a condition was prescribed 
that limited the declaration. What was that condition? 
but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic or 
exchangeable value. 

Here is the fundamental condition upon which the equal coin- 
age of the two metals was to rest, and equality of treatment was 
not to be adopted upon any other condition. The coinage of both 
metals without limit and without charge must produce bimetal- 
lism; not partial bimetallism as we now have, but perfect bi- 
metallism, which is shown by the parity in value of the metals 
or the dollar coined and uncoined. That is what a Democrat- 
ic convention said, and that is whata Democratic President 
says. Equal treatment of both metals if it will keep both metals 
in circulation. If equal treatment will expel one metal and re- 
tain the other then equal treatment is not to bə had. We have 
thirteen hundred millions of bimetallism now and ‘‘ we hold to” 
it. If we can not have perfect bimetallism we will retain what 
we have, which is the next best thing to it. 

The position clearly and unequiv y takenin thatdeclaration 
is that the present standard of value shall not be supplanted. 


The platform declares that the dollars of each metal must have 
‘equal intrinsic and exchangeable value.” There has been some 
refining on the word “intrinsic” during this debate. When 
the word is used in reference to gold and silver it means com- 
mercial value. It isso used by financiers and political econo- 
mists. It means the value which individual want gives, in con- 
tradistinction to that value which government gives. Ex- 
changeable” value means money value, and when both are united 
in both metals there is perfect bimetallism. When both are 
united in one metal that metal becomes the standard of value 
and the other, if used, is a subsidiary metal, limited in its vol- 
ume to prevent its supplanting the standard. 

The same is true of the paper dollar. If its volume is limited 
it is an auxiliary to the standard dollar. If unlimited it sup- 
plants the standard and expels it from the circulation. The 
Government note that promises to $1,000 is intrinsically 
worthless, but with the 7 6 given it by the Government it is 
worth $1,000 in gold. The intrinsic value of 371t grains of silver 
is to-day in the open mirket about 57 cents; the exchangeable 
value in coin is 100 cents. When the convention declared that 
the paper dollar should be kept at par with the coin dollar they 
explained what they meant by exchangeable value. 

If the fundamental condition of equality of the two metals in 
the markets and the mints does not exist, then it must be pro- 
duced through international agreement, or by such safeguards 
of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of 
the two metals and the equal power of every dollar, at all times, 
in the markets and in the payment of debts.” Here is a clear 
recognition of two opposing opinions as to the proper method of 
reaching bimetallism: one by international agreement and the 
other by national legislation. It was well known in that con- 
vention that the Democratic party, as well as the Republican 
party, was divided as to these two opposing policies. 

The convention was too smart to espouse one of these and an- 
tagonize the other, There were too many voters in the ranks of 
each who might forget when election day came. They substan- 
tially said to the country: We are Democrats; we believe with 
Thomas Jefferson that error of opinion may be tolerated when 
reason is left free to combat it; let reason and the wrong go to- 
gether; our faith is that reason will survive and the wrong will 
perish. Put both propositions in the arena of debate; discuss 
them, turn on the light, try them by the crucible; seek and find 
the right. Remember that in essentials there should be unity, 
in nonessentials liberty, in all things charity.” 

The essential here is that the two metals must remain in our 
circulation. If possible as equals, but if that is not possible, 
one must be the prierpa and the other the auxiliary; but under 
no circumstances is either metal to be expelled. The President 
expressed a sentiment that lives in the bosom of every Democrat 
in the land when he said that the people were entitled toa sound 
and stable currency and their government had no right to injure 
them by financial experiments. 

Sir. Lam a bimetallist myself, and have been ever since the 
question of silver coinage has been agitated in this country, and 
since I have been in public life. I am for the free and unlim- 
ited coining of both gold and silver, and the language of the na- 
tional Democratic platform expresses my sentiments as clearly 
as if I had written it with my own haud. 88 for the free and un- 
limited coinage of both metals, but —that free and unlimited 
coinage must result in the preservation of that bimetallism 
which we have to-day, and keep both metals circulating in our 
country at par. 

Nothing in the business of the country can be of such tran- 
scendent importance to its labor as the fixity and stability of the 
standard of value that measures all its products in the market. 
I wonder if our friends have ever thought how immense are the 
products that are thrown upon the world by the daily labor of 
the American people. Every article made by that labor has 
to be valued before it goes from the producer to the middle- 
man and from him to the consumer, and every exchange that 
is made when the article leaves the producer and is on its way 
to the consumer has to be valued, and before it can be valued 
there must be a standard by which it is to be valued. One of 
the most intelligent statisticians in the United States says that 
the annual exchanges of our country amount to more than $40,- 
000,000,000 a year. 

Let us think for one moment that every man who is laboring 
is laboring five or ten times as much for some one else as he 
is for himself. His products have to be exchanged; and before 
they are mane, es there must be a standard by which they 
are to be valued when exchanged. The great mass of our 
22,000,000 of persons who are engaged in gainful occupations in 
this country must have a stable standard of value or they will be 
cheated every day and every hour of the day throughout the 
whole year. When the President declares in his message for a 
stable standard of value and warns us of the perils that are in 
the way, he is standing in the steps and repeating the declara- 
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tions of Thomas Jefferson, the great author and founder of our 
party. In 1813, when the country was similarly situated, he 
wrote to Mr. John W. Eppes a letter, from which I extract the 
following passage: 

To trade on equal terms the common measure of values should be as nearly 
as possible on a par with that of its corresponding nations, whose medium 
is in a sound state—that is to say, not in an accidental state of excess or de- 
ficiency. Now, one of the at advantages of a specie medium is that be- 
ing of universal value it will keep itself at a general level, flowing out from 
where it is too high into parts where it is lower. Whereasif the medium be 
of local value only, as paper money, if too little indeed, gold and silver will 
flow in to . the deficiency; but if too much, it accumulates, banishes 
the gold and silver not locked up in vaults and hoards, and depreciates itself; 
that is to say, its 
more of it is req 
in the other countries. 


The best ible standard of value is a universal standard 
throughout the whole world, where every partof the globe recog- 
nizes the same article asthe measure of values for therest. The 
variation then would be a mere trace, as chemists say in their 
analyses. If gold were the universal standard, the only variation 
in its price would be determined by its own demand and supply; 
but gold alone is not the best standard, and silver alone is not the 

2st standard. Many of our greatest men have contended for 
the single standard of one metal, and many for the other. Gen. 
Jackson's Secretary of the Treasury made a strong report in 1830 
in favor of a singlesilverstandard. Thesubject was thoroughly 
investigated from 1818 to 1834, and reports were made on the 
subject to the House of Representatives. A very able report was 
made by Mr. Campbell P. White, from the Committee of Coinage 
to the House of Renresontatives: advocating the single silver 
standard. 

But I agree with Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Hamilton, and the 
other great fathers of our country, that the bimetallic standard 
is the best for the world. There are two prominent reasons wiy 
I believe so. Silver and gold have been perpetual rivals of eac 
other through all the ages. Each has been contending in the 
market for the control of exchanges. Each has had its advocates, 
and now has its advocates in every country, asserting that it shall 
be accepted as the standard, to the exclusion of its rival. This 
persistent struggle between the two metals and those who espouse 
them constitute a disturbance that unsettles business and makes 
a variable standard of value that subjects producers to a constant 
tax. When they are indissolubly united their rivalry is dissi- 
pated and their controversy determined. The second reason is 
that when the two metals are united in one the amount of the 
volume of money of the commercial world is doubled, and com- 
mercial exchanges are so much the more facilitated. 

We may in this country increase the volume of paper or of 
silver, and other countries may do the same; but neither paper 
nor silver is the money of commerce. Neither of them is sent 
to foreign countries to pay balances. When there is a balance of 
forty, fif W or one hundred millions to be paid by this coun- 
try or to be paid to this country, it is not paid in silver nor in pa- 
per but in gold, because the gold dollar or pound or franc has the 
same value when the stamp of the government is taken off as 
when it is on. Gold is a commodity, but money is a creature of 
law. The commodity that measures the value of all other com- 
modities which are to be exchanged in the world’s commerce 
must have the same value itself in the world’s markets as it has 
in the mints of its different governments. If the commodity 
which serves as the standard and which goes out and comes in 
to pay balances be increased by doubling its volume, it will to 
the same extent increase the activity in the movement of com- 
merce and also in the production of the articles that are ex- 
changed throughout the world. It willincrease production, in- 
crease transportation, and increase the employment of labor in 
all branches of industry and bring increased prosperity to ovory 
country on the globe. For these reasons, sir, I am a bimetal- 
list, and I believe that nine-tenths of the American people of all 
parties are bimetallists. 

It is a singular thing, Mr. President, that when Alexander 
Hamilton san Thomas SRereon came together in the establish- 
ment of our mint, while they differed as far as the North is from 
the South, or the East from the West upon all the fundamental 
principles in relation to the organization and distribution of the 
powers of government, they were in perfect accord on the ques- 
tion of coinage of the two metals. Itwas regarded by them both 
as parey a business question, and out of the range of partisan 
politics. They both agreed that the unit should stand on both 
metals, and that the two metals should be coined at ratios so 
fixed by law as that each should be of the same value in the mar- 
kets as when coined at the mint. They both agreed that there 
were great difficulties to be overcome in finding those values; 
that the work was a very delicate and difficult one. 

Mr. Benton says that refined calculations were gone into; 
scientific light was sought; history was rummaged back to the 
times of the Roman Empire,” in order to ascertain the exact 


0 tothe annual produce of industry being raised, 
red to represent any particular article of produce than 


relative values of the two metals,so that the dollars of each 
would remain in our circulation. Again he says: 

The nicety of the question was aggravated in the year 1792 by thedificulty 
of obtaining exact knowledge of the relative value of these metals at that 
time in France and England, and Mr. Gallatin has since shown that the in- 
formation which was then relied upon was clearly erroneous. The conse- 
quence of any mistake in fixing our standard was also well known in the 
year 1792. . Secretary Hamilton in his proposition for the establishment 
of a mint expressly declared that the consequence of a mistake in the 
relative value of the two metals would be the expulsion of the one that 
was undervalued. Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, in his contempor- 
aneous reportupon foreign coin declared thesame thing. Mr. Robert Morris, 
financier to the. Revolutionary Government, in his proposal to establish a 
mint in 1 Was equally explicit to the same effect. e delicacy of the 

uestion and the consequence of a mistake were then fully understood 
8 years ago, when the relative value of gold and silver was fixed at 18 


Here are three of the greatest financiers, and in that line cer- 
tainly three of the greatest men the country has ever produced 
all agreeing that the question of the exact relative value o 
these two metals was a very delicate and a very dfficult one, 
and that if a mistake were made in fixing their relative values 
that the metal which was undervalued would be expelled from 
our circulation. After rummaging all hintory bane to the Roman 
Empire, as Mr. Benton says, and after all the aid which they 
could obtain from scientific investigation, they fixed the rela- 
tive value at fifteen parts of silver equal to one of gold, and it 
was a mistake. Gold was undervalued and left the country, and 
silver became the standard of value. There was gold coined at 
our mints, but it remained in the mints in boxes until it was 
called for to be shipped out of the country. About the year 
1818 an investigation was started to correct the mistake made 
in 1792 by these three great men. 

Several reports were made by committees to Congress. Mr. 
Secretary Crawford made an able report on the subject in 1820, 
and in 1829 Mr. Gallatin, who had been for many years Secretary 
of the Treasury under Jefferson and Madison, wrote a letter to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in which he stated, after a thor- 
ough investigation of the subject, that safety was to be found by 
coining one part of gold to an amount of silver to be found some- 
where between 15.58 and 15.69. Mr. Gallatin’s opinion was over- 
ruled, notwithstanding a report was made to the House fixing 
the ratio at1 to 15.623, and a law was passed changing the ratio 
from 15 to 1 to 15.98 to 1. The result was, as Mr. Gallatin had 
foretold, silver was undervalued, and then silver left the country 
as gold had done before 1834, when it was undervalued. 

Now, Mr. President, with all this history showing the almost 
insurmountable difficulty in the way of fixing the relative values 
of these two metals and keeping them together in our circula- 
tion, we find some of our statesmen who propose to jump at a 
ratio whether right or wrong, hit or miss, and put to peril the 
whole of a vast financial system upon which rests the prosperity 
of all the labor and all the commerce of our country. Our ex- 
perience ought to teach us how difficult and how dangerous is 
the work before us. If we fix a ratio and miss it far enough in 
undervaluing one metal to make it profitable to export it, it will 
all leave us as it did before. The question presents itself to our 
minds, how can we by national action fix the price of gold and 
silver so that that price will remain stable, invariable and im- 
movable, 

We may as well talk about Congress argano price of wheat 
and cotton throughout the world as to talk about fixing the price 
of silver and gold throughout the world, and unless the price 
of gold and silver in this country is practically the same as in 
other countries they will separate. Each will go, like every 
other product, to that market where it finds the highest price. 
If we are able by law to say that 10 pounds of cotton shall be 
equivalent in value to 1 bushel of wheat and fix the prices of 
these two articles at that ratio throughout the globe, then we 
can fix the prices of all other articles, and then we can determine 
the price which the 9 of all other countries have to pay for 
such articles. When IL say that if we overvalue silver and under- 
value gold that gold will leave this country I do not mean that 
it will all goat once, nor do I mean that all the coined silver of 
the world will be dumped upon us. 

A great deal of foolishness of that sort has been talked. I 
have answered that years ago. The coined silver of the world 
is coined at a standard of higher value than our silver, and will 
4155 at home, in accordance with the same law that our gold 
will go away. The only silver that will come to our mints will 
be the silver that comes from the mines. Nota dollar of silver 
which is coined in Europe will come to this country to displace 
a dollar in gold; but the silver annually produced from the mines 
will come to us. It will not all come in a day, nor will all our 
gold leave in a day, but we will see a steady going out of one and 
coming in of the other until the gold will disappear entirel 
from our circulation and the silver dollar will become the stand- 
ard of value. When that takes place, 57 cents’ worth of silver 
will become 100 cents. 
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How is that to be avoided? It can only be done by a combina- 
tion of powers sufficiently strong to buy and sell all the gold and 
silver in the world at a fixed price agreed on by themselves. Is 
there any power in the world that can do this? Are there any 
number of nations in the world which can make this combina- 
tion? Can it be done without England’s coöperation? Isay yes, 
unequivocally. Isay the continent of Europe with the United 
States can make a combination, an agreement, by which the 
will throw open their mints to the unlimited coinage of bo 

ld and silver at 15 to 1, 151 to 1, or 16 to 1, and they can fix 

e price so that it will be as steady and as immovable as the 
mountains themselves on their bases. Suppose that all of those 
countries say: We will take all the gold in the world and give 
16 ounces of silver for 1 of gold; we will take all the silver in the 
world and give 1 ounce of gold for 16 ounces of silver.“ 

No man will offer to sell an ounce of gold for 12 ounces of sil- 
ver when he can get 16; no man will offer 20 ounces of silver for 
1 ounce of gold when he can get 1 ounce of gold for 16 ounces of 
silver. Profit is the motive which controls the trades of the 
whole human family, individually and collectively. Whenever 
that is fixed, and these powers say bring your gold here and we 
will give you 16 ounces of silyer for every ounce of gold, hring 
your silver and we will ig fee 1 ounce of gold for every 1 
ounces of silver,” the price be fixed, and it is not in the 
power of England nor of the rest of the world to defeat it, be- 
cause the powers which are united in coöperation in establish- 
ing this price compose a majority of the commercial powers of 
the whole globe, and they make and move the majority of all the 
commercial products of the globe. That is the reason. 

I believed years ago that it was in the power of the United 
States by a bold stand to have taken the lead, and I believed that 
Europe would have followed if the United States had thrown open 
her mints and declared to the world that she intended to take 
the lead, that she would risk the consequences, and that she 
would coin without limit at 16 to 1. There was a time when it 
was my opinion thatif she had taken that bold lead the whole 
earth would have followed her, with perhaps the exception of 
England. It followed the young Republic in 1776 when she made 
her great struggle for freedom. hen she had torn down all 
the ensigns of royalty and designated this as the land of liberty, 
her success shook every throne in Europe, and there wasa great 
struggle all over Europe to imitate and follow her example. 

In 1846. after a long discussion, when she determined to aban- 
don the protective system, which was obstructing the great 
movement of her commerce, and put herself wholly upon the 

rinciple of free trade not only England, but all Europe followed 
eg and there never was a season of greater prosperity over the 
whole earth than was witnessed during that period. 

In 1861, when she retraced hersteps and declared for commer- 
cial restriction, protection against competition, almost every 
power in Europe retraced its steps and followed her bad example. 

In 1871, when Germany had overthrown France and exacted a 
thousand millions in 2 from her fallen foe, she determined to 
take up her silver and replace it with gold. It was a bold, bad 
move, started to destroy one-half the metallic money of the 
world. The Latin Union andother powers in Europe took a ten- 
tative position and waited for the leadership of the great Re- 
public. They suspended silver coinage for one year, then for 
another, another, another, and this watching and waiting con- 
tinued till we took a decided stand in February, 1878, the other 
way; then they mede the closing of their mints permanent, and 
one country after another has fallen into the column, till India, 
the last stronghold of silver, has thrown up the sponge and put 
herself in alignment with the commercial world. 

That was the time when John G. Carlisle denounced the great 
conspiracy, at the head of which was the German Empire; that 
was the time when he made that splendid speech which has 
been so often quoted and misapplied. Germany and those who 
were following her leadership were proposing to destroy, as 
Mr. Carlisle said, from three-sevenths to one-half of the metal 
money of the world. He denounced it as one of the greatest 
crimes ever meditated, and to counteract ithe proposed that the 
great Republic should take her place there at the head of the 
column, boldly throw open her mints to unlimited coinage, and 
at the same time send commissioners to Europe to insist on their 
following and supporting us. Then, to restore bimetallism, he 
urged the forcing of the measure on appropriation bills, in order 
that perfect bimetallism might be secured to the world. But, 
strange to say, those who are to-day advocating silver mono- 
9 quote his earnest words to show that he is inconsist- 
ent. Mr. Carlisle stands to-day where he stood then, and if the 
conditions were the same he would urge the same course. But 
me issue is not the same, nor are pee yes sone 1 5 

ut who to-day is proposing to strike out of the coinage of the 
world $4,000. 000-000 of iver coin? I want to see the color of 
the hair of the man who dares to advocate it. Is there any man 
in Europe or America who is advocating the demonetization of the 
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four billions of silver in the world’s 3 That is not 
the question here at all. Nothing of the . The question is 
now whether we shall open our mints to the continued free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1, not whether we shall de- 
stroy the silver dollars that we have. 

It has been said on this floor that France has a bimetallic 
system. France has $700,000,000 of silver and $800,600,000 of 
gold, and her $700,000,000 of silver is circulating on the standard 
of her 8800, 000, 000 of gold. If France should take her coins to 
the mint and melt them she would lose the difference between 
100 cents in gold and 57 cents. If France has bimetallism with 
seven hundred millions of silver dollars and eight hundred mil- 
lions of gold dollars, what do you call the financial system of 
this country, with six hundred millions of silver dollars and only 
six hundred millions of gold dollars? Yetit is denied that we 
have bimetallism. 

We have not the most perfect systom of bimetallism, Mr. Pres- 
ident. The only perfect system of bimctallism, as I have said, 
is when both metals at a given ratio are worth incommerce just 
what they are in money, and when both are freely coined and both 
made one for the purposes of money. We have not got that; 
but what we have in circulation is bimetallic. We are using 
silver upon a gold basis, but it is being used all the same. 

Mr. President, I have been thinking for some time that there 
was some large amount of silver being excluded from the mone- 
tary circulation of the world by the closing of the mints. The 
study which I have been able to give to the statistics which have 
been furnished me leads me to make this statement: If the mints 
of the world were thrown open to the free N of silver to-day 
not another ounce could get into circulation. [challenge acon- 
tradiction of thatstatementhereandnow. Every ounce is either 
in currency or manufactures, and whether you coin or not, it 
will go by preference to manufactures, because if a man can take 
a silver dollarand make it worth five dollars, he has the natural 
right to expend his labor and make five dollars of it, and he will 
do it. There is no power in Christendom which can prevent him 
from doing it, and no rightful power in Christendom which 
ought to prevent him from doing it. Not another ounce of sil- 
ver, with all the mints thrown open all over the whole globe, 
could get into the money circulation of the world, and I am going 
to prove it, too. 

But before I go to the figures I want to quote a statement of a 
very distinguished Secre of the Treasury, Mr. Windom. 
My friend who sits before me [Mr. DANIEL] quoted it in his — A 
nificent speech a few days ago. The statement has been made 
before. Mr. Windom, while Secretary of the Treasury, said in 
an official report that there is no silver in foreign countries which 
can come here. Mr. St. John, a great leader in the discussion 
of fres coinage and bimetallism, and a man of very great accom- 
8 o said there was none. I believe my friend from 

irginia admits that there is none. 

Then, Mr. President, what does all this controversy mean? 
The whole country has been agitated from end to end for free 
coinage in order to swell the circulation, increase the price of 
commodities, and decrease the price of money, when not one 
ounce more can get into circulation. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. The money detained from tirculation to re- 
deem silver—the overlapping of the currencies, the one part to 
redeem another part, would cease, would it not, and thus swell 
the volume of money? 

Mr. MILLS. Ido not comprehend my friend’s question. 

Mr. DANIEL. It would subserve the Sb pone of the gold by 
supporting itself as a dollar, instead of holding the gold dollar in 
the Treasury to protect it, and thereby swell the currency. 

Mr. MILLS. I reckon my friend from Virginia is a disciple 
of Thomas Jefferson, and Mr. Jefferson said if you have a me- 
tallic circulation, and it is notenough, gold and silver will flow 
from where it is higher to where it lower, to restore the 
equilibrium. We are all Democrats on this side of the Cham- 
ber; we are all proud to be called Jeffersonian Democrats; and it 
makes no difference whether the silver is circulating on the 
credit of gold or whether the paper dollar is circulating on the 
credit of gold. All things being equal, the price of commodities 
is fixed by the amount of money in circulation. I do not mean 
the money in the Treasury, and Ido not mean the money hoarded, 
but I mean the money that is in the market actively demanding 
exchange. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator allow me to ask him this 
question? If no more silver could get into the coinage by o 
mints, why does he wish to close the mints by a simple re 
the Sherman act without a substitute? 

Mr. MILLS. I answered that some time ago. I said in the 
opening sentences that if the repeal of the Sherman law would 
restore confidence and revive business it was the highest patri- 
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otic duty to do it, whether we all agree upon the causes of the 
t difficulty or not. 

Mr. President, let me take the statistics of the world’s pro- 
duction of gold and silver from 1492 to 1893, a period of four 
hundred years. The gold was $8,204,300,000, silver was $9,726,- 
072,000, making together $17 936,37 000, when the coinage of 
the world to-day is less than $8,000,000,000, and more than half 
of this vast sum, the accumulation of four centuries, is out of the 
circulation of the world and is in manufactures. 

The world’s present stock of coin, according to the official re- 

rt of our Treasury Department, is: gold, $3,582,605,000; silver, 
B4.042,700,000; making altogether $7,625,305,000. Let us take it 
for the last century and see what has been the result. From 
1792 to 1892 the gold production was $5,633,908,000, the coinage 
was $7,564,307,452. The world's production of silver for the same 
time was $5,077,961,000, the coinage was 36, 736, 784, 794. 

You see here in the last century that we have coined three 
thousand millions more gold and silver than the world produced 
inthatcentury. Wherehasitgone? Intomanufactures. There 
is where it has gone, and you can not keep it from going there. 
When the manufacturers want the bars they will take them, and 
if the bar is not convenient they will take the coin. Itis im- 
possible for us to keep all the gold and silver produced in the 
world in coinage. 

But let us take the dark period” from 1873 to 1892. Wepro- 
duced in gold $2,210,961,206, of silver 82,400, 760,533. We coined 
82,912,927,456 in gold, and $2,410,962,273 in silver. We coined 
over $700,000.900 more gold than we produced from the mines, 
and we coined ten millions more silver than we produced from 
the mines from 1573 to 1892. 

How is this? Why is there so great a disparity between the 
excess in the coinage of gold and that of silver? Because, as I 
said a while ago, gold is the basis of values of the world, and 
when gold goes from this country to England to settle balances, 
it does not go as dollars and cents, but it goes as a commodity; 
and if it is not intended to be returned directly to this country 
it goes to the English mint to be coined into the money of ac- 
count of Great Britain. The same is true of France, the same of 
Austria, the same of Germany, thesameof all other countries. It 
is not so with silver except when we deal with silver countries 
like China and saree 

I say here, clearly and 8 there is no gold and 
silver in the world that is not either in manufactures or in the 
coins of the world, or on its way to one or the other; and if it is 
manufactured you can not got it out, because it is more valuable 
in manufactures than it is in coin. 

Then what advantage can there be now (without an interna- 
tional agreement fixing the relative prices of these two metals 
so that they will be indissolubly tied together) to throw open 
our mints, if we can not increase our circulation? No advantage 
whatever can accrue, but evils immeasurable in their extent. 

oar GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? : 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator wish to be understood as 
saying that there will be less silver coined if we repeal the 
Sherman law than if it should stand? 

Mr. MILLS. Iam not talking about the Sherman law alone. 
Iam talking about silver now. My friend is anticipating. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator mean to say that the repeal 
of the Sherman law will not decrease the coinage of silver here- 


ter? 

Mr. MILLS. If we were to stand perfectly still and no other 
country was to coin any more silver than they are coining now, 
there would be a decrease of the coinage; and so, if the skies 
were to fall we would catch all the birds. If wedo not pass any 
more appropriation bills the Government will certainly come to 
a standstill, Ido not mean to be understood that we are not 
going to coin any more silver. I am simply making an argu- 
ment to show that at the very best, if you throw open all the 
mints in Christendom, you can not putinto the world’s circula- 
tion another ounces of silver. That is what Imeantosay. And 
I do mean to say that if we open the mints tofree coinage under 
existing conditions we will disturb the distribution of silver all 
over the whole world, and some countries will become silver- 
standard countries and some countries will become exclusively 

old-standard countries. We shall get somebody's silver, and 
ey will get our gold. We shall be a silver-standard country, 
and 57 cents to-day will become 100 cents to-morrow. 

I wish to pause here a moment to ask a question of my friends 
who are interested in the production of silver. I wish I could 
benefit them. I shall not be as mean to them as they were to us on 
the tariff question, vorni to take our markets away from us and 
confine our cotton to the home market, where we only consume 
one-third of it. I should like to do anything I could to enhance 
the value of silver; I should like to bring it to $1.29 an ounce; 
but suppose that your silver dollar at its gold value, 57 cents to- 


day, becomes the standard of value of 100 cents, 5 pounds of cot- 
ton worth 57 cents would be worth 100 cents, and 5 yards of cloth 
now worth 57 cents would be worth 100 cents. It is the stand- 
ard of value, and you would not get ay more in exchange than 


you get now for your silver—not a single farthing. 
Mr. President, I have shown the difficulties in the way and 


shown how nice and delicate must be a readjustment. I have 
shown the difficulties in the constant appreciation of gold, be- 
cause of the constant demand on gold for manufactures and the 
constant decrease relatively in its production compared to sil- 
ver, which make it a constantly disturbing element. How is it 

ible for us to maintain these two together? And unless we do 
briag them together, as the President said, we will put the busi- 
ness of this country exclusively upon a silver basis, and then 
your standard is gone. 

Now, let us see what the firsteffect is going to be. The stand- 
ard of the commercial world to-day is gold. Ithas been gold in 
the United States since 1834. It was silver from 1792 up to 1834. 
I have stated repeatedly heretofore in the other House that the 
people of the United States had been laboring under the delu- 
sion for a century that they had the double standard. There 
never has beenadouble standard in this country from the organi- 
zation of the mint to the present time. We hadasilver standard 
until 1834, and then gold drove silver out of the country, and 
gold was the standard until 1861, when papon arora both out of 
circulation until 1879. In 1879 gold again e the standard, 
which measured all values in this country. It is now the stand- 
ard, the uniform standard of value of the commercial world. 
We are invited to abandon this standard and go toa depreciated 
standard of another metal. It will be justas fatal asif we went 
to the depreciated standard of paper money. 

The only difference between paper and the depreciated stand- 
ard of metal below that of the uniform standard of the nations 
with which we trade is that 5) a admits of further expansion 
than do the metals. That is all. 

Suppose, then, Mr. President, that a gentleman in Liverpool 
wants to buy $1,000 worth of cotton. He gives $1,000 in gold to 
his agent and sends him to Texas. That agent, ore he can 
buy the cotton, has to exchange his gold for money of account 
in this country, which is silver, because the cheaper metal al- 
ways drives the dearer away. Dollars do not circulate in this 
country in gold when one gold dollar will buy two silver dol- 
lars. When a debt that is promised to be paid in one dollar, one 
of these silver dollars will pay it, the other will go into the 
pocketof the man. Therefore the cheaper money always drives 
out the dearer money. To that rule there isnoexception. That 
man comes to Texas, and first he buys $2,000 of silver with 81, 000 
ol gold. Cotton in Liverpool is worth 10 cents a pound in gold, 
and itis worth 20cents a pound in silver in Texas, minus the cost 
of transportation, eto. He investsinsilver, but before he can buy 
his cotton his silver has decreased in value 10 per cent, Then 
what has he got to do? He has to buy 10 per cent more silver. 
Instead of having $2,000 in silver to buy the same amount of 
cotton, he must have $2,200 worth. 

Who is going to lose that? Who in all the ages has lost that? 
Not the middleman—never. The business can not be carried on 
in that way. He understands his business thoroughly, and he 
makes the producer pay it; and the producer is bound to pay it. 
He can not escape it. It is the law of economy that every 6 
ducer has to pay all the charges of production, transportation, 
and movement to the consumer, and then sell at the market 
prios. He has to pay the cost of production. Hehas to pay the 

reight, and then he has to pay insurance against loss; and here 
is another kind of insurance which he has to pay also. The 10 
per cent has to be paid out of the pockets of the man who makes 
the cotton in the field in Texas. That is where it comes from. 

Now, take $350,000,000—the value of the cotton e of the 
United States—and you will see whata bounty the cotton pro- 
ducers of this country are paying on the one le item of cot- 
ton alone on account of the introduction of a ble, exchange- 
able, elastic, flexible“ standard which a great many of our Bee 

le are demanding. The old Democratic doctrine was a stable, 

variable standard of value. 5 

When we consider that the farmers in this country are mainly 
interested in keeping a stable standard of value, because they 
are the people who trade in foreign countries, it is strange that 
they demand a flexible“ standard. Look at the exports. From 
72 to 84 per cent of them are farm 5 whose prices are 
fixed in the foreign market by the gold standard; and of all the 

roducts that are shipped from American farms cotton stands 

rst. More than 60 per cent of all the cotton raised in this 
country—upon which the whole prosperity of 20,000,000 of peo- 

le depends, and not only their prosperity, but their very civ- 

lization is dependent upon that plant—is sold according to a 
gold standard. Gold fixes the value of every pound of cotton 
grown in the United States. 

The farmer knows what cotton is worth in Liverpool every day. 
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He reads in the morning p papers that it is worth so much in Liv- 
erpool and so much in Galveston. He knows the costof its move- 
ment between these two cities and between his farm and his 
market. He can not be fooled about that. But when the gold 
standard is banished and a depreciated silver standard takes its 
place in the country then he has two standards instead of one, 
the standard of the commercial world in Europe and a standard 
below that at home and constantly tending downward. Silver 
has fallen as much as 10 per cent in one week this year. If the 
farmer has to insure against the depreciation of silver, which 
he does, and if the depreciation is 10 per cent, when we re- 
member that the annual value of farm products is $4,500,000,000, 
the price he will pay for his flexible whistle will be four hun- 
dred and fifty millions a year. All of our statesmen have de- 
nounced the plunder of labor by a depreciated currency and 
an unstable standard of value, and none of them have been 
more emphatic than Mr. Jefferson. He has told us of the con- 
tinental money and the paper money issued by the States, the 
whole of which, exceeding five hundred millions, perished in the 
hands of its holders. He has told us of the French assignats that 
were issued tothe amount of $9,000,000,000, every dollar of which 
perished, but while it was in existence and continually depreci- 
ating and continually being forced by governmental power on 
the people, was gradually defrauding and ruining them, and 
when it passed out of existence it left poverty and ruin behind it. 

During our second war with Great Britain the country was 
on a depreciated standard again, and in a letter written in 1813 
to John W. Eppes he says: 


The . of merchants, speculators, and projectors will 
drive us before them with our eyes open, until, as in ce under the 
Mississtppi bubble, our citizens will be overtaken by the crash of this base- 
less fabric, without other satisfaction than that of execrations on the heads 
of those functionaries who, from ignorance, pusillanimity, or corruption, 
have betrayed the fruits of their industry into the hands of projectors and 
swindlers. 


I submit the following extracts from his writings, which I 
commend to the consideration of the people to-day. 

In a letter to Dr. Thomas Cooper, January 16,1814, he says: 

Everything 8 e enemies of banks in the beginning is now com- 


e are to as we 
revolu- 


ures. 
den all the interchan; of property with their swind 
which are the price of no useful industry of theirs. 
on their guard in this game of * Robin’s alive,” and take care that the spark 
does not extinguish in their hands. I am an enemy to all banks discount- 
ing bills or notes for anything but coin, but our whole country isso fascinated 
by this jack-o’-lantern wealth that they will not stopshort of its total and fatal 
explosion. 

(The editor of Jefferson’s Works says: This accordingly took 
place four years after.”) 

In a letter to James Monroe, October 16, 1814, Mr. Jefferson 
said: 

Let us be allured by no ects of banks, public or private, or ephemeral 
expedients, which, J Bcd phe hari grasp ani avonder = little hala; only in- 
crease, by protracting, the agonies of death. 


Ina letter to M. Correa de Serra, December 27, 1814, he said: 


But when called on to name prices, what is to be said? Our dropsical 
medium is long since divested of the quality of a medium of value. 


To Mr. Gallatin, October 16, 1815: 


* * * Weare now without any common measure of the value of prop- 
erty, and vate fortunes are up or down at the will of the worst of our 
citizens. Yet there is no hope of relief from the Legislatures who have im- 
mediate control over this subject. As little seems to be known of the prin- 
ciples of political econo: as if nothing had ever been written or practiced 
on the subject. or as was known in old times when the Jews had their rulers 
under the hammer. It is an evil, therefore, which we must make up our 
minds to endure as those of h canes, earthquakes, and other casualties; 
let us turn over, therefore, another leaf. 


In a letter to Col. Yancey, January 6, 1816, he says: 


Like a drepsical man calling out for water. water, our deluded citizens are 
clamoring for more banks, more banks. The American mind is now in that 
state of fever which the world has so often seen in the history of other na- 
tions. We are under the bank bubble, as England was under the South Sea 
bubble, France under the Mississippi bubble, and as every nation is liable to 
be under whatever bubble, design. or delusion may yur op in moments when 
off their Wearenow taught to believe that legerdemain tricks upon 
paper can produce as solid wealth as hard labor in the earth. Itis in vain 

or common sense to urge that noting can produce nothing; that it is an 
idle dream to believe in a philosopher's stone which is to turn everything 
into gold and to redeem man from the original sentence of his Maker: “In 
the sweat of his brow shall he eat his bread.” 


In a letter to Dr. Josephus B. Stuart, May 10, 1817, in speak- 
ing of our disposition to imitate England, he says: 


tory. Their 
those whom the Constitution had placed as guards to its portals, are sophis- 


In a letter to Nathaniel Macon, January 12, 1819: 


There is, indeed, one evil which awakens me at times because it jostles 
atevery turn. It is that we have now no measure of value, I am asked 81 
for a yard of broadcloth, which, when we had dollars, I used to get for 1 
shillings; from this I Sgram d understand that a dollar is now worth but 
inches of broadcloth, but cloth is no standard of measure or value. 
do not know, therefore, whereabouts I stand in the scale of property, nor 
what to ask, or what to give for it. I saw, indeed, the like machinery in ac- 
tion in the years 1780 1781, and without dissatisfaction; because in wear- 
ing out it was working out our salvation. But I see nothing in the renewal 
of this game ot Robin’s alive“ but a general demoralization of the nation, 
a filching from industry its honest earnings, wherewith to build up palaces, 
and raise gambling stock for swindlers and shavers, who are to close, too, 
their career of piracies by fraudulent bankruptcies. My dependence for a 
remedy, however, is with the wisdom which grows with time and suffering‘ 
Whether the succeeding generation is to be more virtuous than their prede. 
cessors, I can not say; but I am sure they will have more worldly wisdom- 
and enough, I hope, to know that honesty is the first chapter in the book of 
wisdom. 


Ina letter to Mr. Adams, March 21, 1819, he says: 


The evils of this deluge of paper money are not to be removed until our 
citizens are generally and radically instructed in their cause and conse- 
quences, and silence by their authority the interested clamors and sophistry 
ofspeculating, shaving, and binkinginstitutions, Till then we must con- 
tent to return, quod hoc, to the savage state, torecur to barter in the exchange 
of our F. for want of a stable, common measure of value, that now 
use being less fixed than the beads and wampum of ths Indian, and to de- 
liver up our citizens, their property and their labor, passive victims to the 
swindl tricks of bankers and mountebankers.” 


In a letter to John Adams, dated November 7, 1819, he says: 


The paper bubble is then burst. This is what you and I and every reason- 
ing man, seduced by no obliquity of mind or interest, have long foreseen; 
za its disastrous effects are not the less for having been foreseen. We were 

aboring under a dropsical fullness of circulating medium. Nearly all of it 
is now called in by the banks, who have the regulation of the safety valves 
of our fortunes, and who condense and explode them at their will. ands in 
this State can not now be sold for a year’s rent. 


In aletter to Mr. Rives, dated November 28, 1819, he says: 


The distresses of our country, produced first by the flool, then by the ebb 
of bank paper, are such as can not fail to engage the inte: ition of the 
Legislature. * * * If we suffer the moral of the present lesson to pass 
away without improvement by the eternal suppression of bank paper, then 
indeed is the condition of our country desperate, until the slow advance of 
punini instruction shall give to our functionaries the wisdom of their sta- 

on. 


In this letter he speaks of a plan for reducing the circulating 
medium, in which he says: 

The plethora of circulating medium which raised the prices of everything 
to several times their ordinary and standard value, in which state of things 
many and heavy debts were contracted; and the sudden withdrawing too 
great a proportion of that medium, and reduction of prices far below that 
stan constitute the disease under which we are now laboring, ald which 
must end in a general revolution sac ln rty if some remedy is not applied. 
That 8 clearly a gradual uction of the medium to its standard 
level—that is to mp Oe the level which a metallic medium will always find 
for itself, so as to in equilibrio with that of the nations with which we 
have commerce. * * + 

Interdict forever, to both the State and national governments, the power 
of establishing any papar bank; for without this interdiction we shall have 
the same ebbs and flows of medium and the same revolutions of property 
to go through every twenty or thirty years. * * * Certainly no nation 
ever before abandoned to the avarice and jugglings of private individuals 
to regulate, according to their own interests, the quantum of circulat: 
medium for the nation, to inflate by deluges of paper the nominal prices o; 
8 and then to buy up that property at 18. ſn the pound, having first 
withdrawn the floating medium Which might endanger a competition in 
purchase, 


In a letter to H. Nelson, March 12, 1820, he says: 

This State is in a condition of un eled distress. The sudden reduc- 
tion of the circalating medium from a plethora to all but annihilation is pro- 
ducing an entire revolution of fortune. In other places I have known lands 
sold by the sheriff for one year’s rent. Our produce is now selling at market 
for one-third of its price before this commercial catastrophe, say flour at 
$3.25 and 28,50 the barrel. We should have less 8 relief from our 
legislators if they had been the establishers of the unwise system of banks. 
A remedy to a ce degree was practicable, that of reducing the quan- 
tum of circulation gradually to a level with that of the countries with which 
we have commerce, and an eternal abjuration of paper. 

Mr. President, the utterances from Mr. Jefferson are against 
a paper standard and a paper currency circulating on that stand- 
ard, but the effect of any depreciated standard of value is the 
same. The fluctuations of paper can be more extended than that 
of silver, because of the ter facility of issuing it and the 
greater amount towhich it can beissued. Butafter the greater 
and more universal standard has been supplanted by the lesser 
and local standard, the evils entailed to the extent of its fluctua- 
tions are the same. A silver standard that fluctuated from par 
to 50 per cent under par, when compared with the gold stand- 
ard of the commercial world, would cost the laboring classes of 
our people many hundreds of millions yearly. 

Day by day as silver fluctuated the products of their labor 
would pay to speculators, shavers, and brokers the price of that 
fluctuation. There is no security to labor but in a standard as 
stible, inflexible, and immovable as possible. That standard 
which is most universally used is for that reason the most stable. 
Legor bodies present grester resistance to opposing forces 
while smaller bodies give way. A local standard in the Uni 
States at variance with the commercial world would be mercu- 
rial in its nature, always moving and every move inflicting a loss 


on some one. 
The President in his m e has told us that the e-earner is 
the first to be injured and the last to be relieved from the effects of 
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adepreciated currency. The Democratic platform says the same 
thing, and it is really a pleasure to be able to assure our friends 
that on this point he is certainly on the platform, whoever is off. 
This is a well-established fact, but I can not deny myself the 
pleasure of presenting the proofs in such a way that no one can 
entertain a doubt of the fact he has stated, and if the fact is es- 
tablished beyond a doubt we should hesitate a long time before 
we introduce a depreciated standard in the stead of the one we 
now have. When a banker, a capitalist, or trader finds the 
market not favorable for his investment he can lock up his 
money or hold on to his property and wait for a more favorable 
turn, but when the laborer is thrown out of employment and the 
day is gone hig day’s work is gone from him forever. He can 
not hoard a day's labor. It is lost. 

Mr. President, the wages of labor in this country and all over 
the world for a hundred years havełbeen tending upward. They 
are higher to-day than they have bsen at any time in the past, 
and the wage-earner, in whatever occupation employed, is deeply 
interested in the preservation of a standard of values as fixed 
and immovable as it is possible to make it. A few years ago our 
friends on the other side the Chamber directed the Committee 
on Finanee to make an investigation and report to this body the 
movement of wagesand prices for anumber ofyears. They took 
the year 1860.as a basis and compared it and other years with 1890. 
They intended to use these figures in their tariff battle of 1892. 
They intended to show that wages had been rising and prices 
had been falling, and the credit was due to a protective tariff. 

When that time comes, I will discuss with them the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from these facts. It is enough here to state 
the facts. Taking 1860 as the basis and calling it 100, the rate 
of wages increased to 1864 to 125.6 or 25.6 per cent, and to 1890 
to 160.7 or 60.7 per cent. In 1860 and 1890 there was a gold 
standard, and in 1864 a depreciated paper standard. Wages 
went up in four years 25.6 per cent, but the money which the 
laborer earned was only the instrument which enabled him to 

rocure the necessaries of life, and while it went up the laddera 
ew rounds, the necessaries of life that his wages had to buy tosus- 
tain himself, his wife, and children, had ascended the rounds of 
the ladder till they were lost in the clouds. The annual ayer- 
age wages of laborers in manufactories in 1860 was $288.95. 
The average monthly wage was $24.08, ingold. In 1864 it was 
25.6 higher, or $30.24 cents in penar, and in 1890 it was 60.7 per 
cent higher than in 1860, and was $38.69 cents in gold. Now 
taking the official prices given by the Bureawof Statistics and 
the Finance Committee, the result is shown by the following table: 

Purchasing power of wages of labor. 


1864. 1890, 
Monthly wages, Monthly wages, | Monthly w: 
224.08. $30.24. soe 


Articles, 


quan- | tity. 
tity. 
Standard sheeting, per | Cents. Cents. 
1 8.73 52.07 58 6.83 566 
Standard drilling, per 
Se eases 8.92 53.02 57 6. 41 602 
Bieached shirting, per 
T 15. 50 155 48.35 62 10. 64 363 
Standard prints, per 
6 9. 50 253 33. 25 90 6.00 645 
Print cloth, per yard 5.44 442 23. 42 129 2.95 1,311 
Cut nails, per po 3. 13 769 7.85 385 1.86 077 
Refined sugar, per pound. 10. 00 240 30. 00 101 4.50 859 
New Orleans molasses, 
5 85 n 3 53. 00 45 150. 00 20 40.00 128 
coffee, per pound 13.00 185 36.00 84 18. 50 209 
‘Tea, per pound 65. 00 37 130. 00 23 25.10 154 
Ticking, r yard. 17.00 141 70.00 43 12.00 322 
Matches, per gross 48.00 50 100. 00 30 37.00 104 
Denims, per yard... 15.00 88. 00 34 11.00 351 


The articles given in the table show that his wages with a 
gold standard bought three times as much as under a depre- 
ciated paper standard. And the same would have been the re- 
sult under a depreciated silver standard if it had fallen to the 
same extent. Paper money depreciated 50 per cent in 1864, and 
silver touched 49 within the last six months. To explain, let us 
take the first article. Standard sheeting was worth in gold in 
1860 8.73 cents per yard, and $24.08, one month’s wages, would ay 
275 yards. In 1864, with a paper standard, a month’s wages 
increased to $30.24 in paper. The sheeting had increased to 52.07 
cents per yard, and his montfi’s wages would only buy 58 yards. 
His month’s wages had lost in purchasing power 217 yards. 

In 1890 the gold standard obtained again, his went on 
increasing, but the speculation and cheating and swindling were 
eliminated from the necessaries of life, and now his wages are 
838.69 per month and the sheeting has come down to 6.83 cents 
per yard and his month’s wages under a gold standard buys 566 
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yards! or ee ten times as much as he got under the depre- 
ciated standard. Every other article shows the same result. 
From 1860 to 1864 the wages of labor advanced 25.6 per cent, but 
the things he had to buy greatly exceeded the increase of what 
he had to sell. House-furnishing goods increased 64.6 per cent, 
food 65.8 per cent, drugs and medicines 70.3 per cent, metals 
and implements of labor 79.8 per cent, fuel and lighting 80.2 
per cent, lumber and building materials 121.3 per cent, and 
clothing 160.7 per cent, while the average of all was 90.5 per 
cent. But many of the articles he had to buy far 3 
these. Let me enumerate some of them. 

He had to pay in 1864, under a depreciated standard, 60 per cent 
more for pocketknives, 64.9 per cent more for rope, 68.8 per cent 
more for refined sugar, 70 per cent more for wash tubs, 79.4 per cent 
more for two-ply ingrain carpets, 87.7 per cent more for all-wool 
cassimeres, 96 per cent more for pine plank, 101 per cent more 
for glass goblets, 105 per cent more for glass bowls, 110 per cent 
more for pine plank planed, 114 per cent more for shingles, 117.4 
pe cent more for castile soap, 125 per cent more for glass tum- 

lers, 125 per cent more for ps lead, 2 cent more for pig 
lead, 140 per cent more for Turk's Island salt, 145 per cent more 
for window-glass, 150 per cent more for linseed-oil, 143.6 per cent 
more for stove coal, 150 per cent more for nails, 166.6 per cent 
more for shirtings, 166.7 per cent more for scythes, 195.5 per 
cent more for quinine, 223 per cent more for calico, 246 per cent 
more for pe per, 279.3 per cent more for denims, 349.2 per cent 
more for millin , 404.6 per cent more forsheetings, 620 per cent 
more for tar, 800 per cent more for turpentine, 858 per cent more 
for shawls. 

These prices show that, while the wage-earner got under a 
depreciated currency an increase in wages of 25.6 per cent, he had 
to pay for what he bought all the way from 68 per cent to 858 per 
cent increase. Well did Mr. Webster say that “a sound cur- 
rency is an essential and indispensable security for the fruits of 
industry and honest enterprise; that the medium of exchange 
should be ‘‘ asubstantial representative of property, not liable to 
vibrate with opinions, not subject to be blown up or blown down 
by the breath of speculation, but made stable and secure by its 
immediate relation to that which the whole world regards as of 
a permanent value.” 

A disordered currency— 

Says he— 
is ons of the greatest of political evils. It undermines the virtues neces- 
sary for the support of the social system and encourages propensities de- 
structive of its he epee It wars against industry, frugality, and econ- 
omy, and it fosters the evil spirit of extravagance and ulation. Of all 
the contrivances for cheating the laboring classes of m ind none has been 
more effectual than that which deludes them with paper money. Thisis the 
most effectual of methods to fertilize the rich man’s field by the sweat of 
the poor man's brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppression. excessive taxation, 
these bear co teed on the happiness of the mass of the community compared 
with a fraudulent currency and the robberies committed by a depreciated 
paper. Our own history has recorded for our instruction enough, and more 
than enough, of the demoralizing tendency, the injustice, and the intolerable 
oppression on the virtuous and well-disposed of a degraded paper currency 
authorized by law or in any manner countenanced by government. 

On the 12th of March, 1845, when Texas was preparing to enter 
the Union, General Jackson wrote to General Houston—perhaps 
the lastletter he ever wrote to his life-long friend—urging him to 
exert his influence to have aninterdiction placed inour constitu- 
tion against a degraded paper currency. that letter he says: 

But to protect your morals and to cap the climax of your prosperity. and 
to protect the labor of your country, you must provide in your constitution 
bya . that your Legislature never shall establish a bank, or 
any corporation whatever, with a power toissue paper; that no banks shall 
be established by the slature except on aspecie basis, and then only with 
the powers of receiving deposits and exchange. 

There never was, or ever could be, use for any other kind, except for specu- 
lators and gamblers in stocks, and this to the utter ruin of the labor and 
morals of acountry, A specie currency gives life and action to the produc- 
ing classes, on which the prosperity of all is founded. 

The Constitution of that year did embrace the interdiction, and 
its very words have been brought forward in every constitution 
of the State since, and it so stands in the constitution of to-day. 
A depreciated Ppa er standard was the evil that affected the 
country when Jefferson and Jackson and Webster and other 
statesmen of their time denounced the injustice and wrong of a 
disordered currency. 

At that time the two money metals had not so far separated as 
to make a remote possibility that one of them would ever be 
made the instrument with which to perpetrate that train of 
abuses. But now, when that fact confronts us, if we degrade our 
standard below that of the commercial world and take silver or 
any other metal for our local standard, we can and will with it 
bring the same abuses that was brought in former years with 
paper. The history of our own country and the facts there given 
should make the the laboring 2 8 cling with the tenacity of 
the mariner to the last plank of the shipwreck to a stable stand- 
ard of value which prevents him from being cheated and de- 
frauded by speculators, gamblers, and stockjobbers. 

Mr. President, I have seen a table which has been going the 
rounds in the speeches of Senators and members of the House 
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which showed in parallel columns the fall in the of silver 
and corn and cotton and wheat. Some very e t Senators 
have copied it. It was a little s that this table stop 
with the principal farm products. It only showed the d e 
in the price of what farmers sold but not what they bought. 
This isa very one-sided table. Prices have been going down on 
all things, but less in agricultural products than on other things, 
and for a reason which I will give you. 
This one-sided table reminds me of a story I heard when a boy. 
A pious pastor had discovered a young sister who was becomin 
wala and worldly minded, and so much had she become addic 
to the ways of the world that she wound her rich suit of hair 
into a knot and wore it as a topknot. It was supposed to be 
charming to the beaux. This vanity vexed the righteous soul of 
the pious man of God and he went to the erring sister and told 
her she was incurring the divine displeasure by sporting the top- 
knot, and told her she must desist. She was a strait, but 
great as was the cross she resolved to bear it if Bible authority 
could be produced in condemnation of her topknot, and she so 
informed her minister. He said, My dear sister, you come to 
church next Sunday and I will show you the word of the Lord 
2 8 st topknots.“ When Sunday came 
went to church, and after the morning exereises were over 
the minister took his text from that chapter in which our Saviour 


was foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem which was to occur 


by the armies of the Roman Emperor. He came to the verse, 
Let him which is on the house top not come down to take any- 
thing out of his house,” and then took his text in the middle of 
the verse top not come down.” [Laughter.] 
I do not know whether the pious fraud was a success or not, 
but the plan 8 the minister of bringing things down 
by dividing the text not die with that generation. Why 
not the arehitect of that table take manufactured products 
aswell, I have constructed a table which I present here for the 
consideration of the public. I have taken the prices of silver 
from the report of the Director of the Mint. The prices of cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, bacon, lard, pork, beef, butter, cheese, and 
tobacco I have taken from the Statistical Abstract. These are 
the articles which the farmer sells. Then I have taken the 
articles which the farmer buys. Some of them are from the 
Statistical Abstract and others from the report ol the Committee 
on Finance; the freight ratesare from Poor’s Manual, a standard 
authority on railway matters. The articles which the farmer 
buys are refined sugar, nails, iron, coffee, tea, sheeting, drilling, 
8 , Standard prints, print cloth, quinine, goblets, window 
glass, undershirts, hams, carpets, pepper, and molasses. I 
have also included steel rails and freight rates. All these arti- 
cles have fallen since 1873, as is shown by the table. 


Prices of certain products rom 1878 to 1891. 


Years, 


Silver, per fine ounce, 
Gold value of silver dollar. 


$1. 32 81. 004 
1.30 . 988 
1.23 - 964 
1.17 804 
1. 18 - 929 
1.16 . 891 
1.12 -868 
1.13 . 886 
1.12 881 
1.13 - 878 
1.10 - 858 
1.10 - 861 
1.06 . 823 

. - 769 
* 25 
N -T2 
-93 -T24 
1.06 . 809 
-98 -764 

26 


i 


Articles that farmers sell. 


1 
© 
3 9 38 
Robes PE PRE A g 
2 te 4 ETRE ea S $ 
S Jl 1113/2 
8 | 8 8 4 1 * a & 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents.] Cents. Cents. 
81. 31 8.8 9.2 7.8 7.7 21.1 10.7 
1.43 9.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 25.0 9.6 
1.12 11.4 13.8 10.1 8.7 23.7 11.3 
1.24 12.1 13.3 10,6 8.7 23.9 12.6 10.4 
11.8 1.17 10.8 10.9 9.0 7.5 20.6 11.8 10.2 
11.1 1.34 8.7 8.8 6.8 7.7 18.0 11.4 8.7 
9.9 1.07 6.9 7.0 5.7 6.3 14.2 8.9 7.8 
11.5 1.25 6.7 7.4 6.1 6.4 17.1 9.5 7T 
11.4 1.11 8.2 9. 3 7.7 6.5 19.8 11.1 B. 3 
11.4 1.19 9.9 11.6 9.0 8.5 19,3 11.0 8.5 
10.8 1.13 11.2 5 9.9 8.9 18.6 11.2 8.3 
10.5 1.07 10.2 5 7.9 7.6 18,2 10.3 9.1 
10.6 - 86 9.2 7.9 7.2 7.5 16.8 9.3 9.9 
9.9 -87 7.5 6.9 5.9 6.0 15.6 8.3 9.6 
9.5 80 7.9 7.1 6.6 5.4 15.8 9.3 8.7 
9.8 8 8.6 7.7 7.4 5. 3 18.3 9.9 8. 3 
9.9 90 8.6 8.6 7.4 5.5 16.5 9.3 8.8 
10.1 83 2.7 7.1 6.0 5.4 14.4 9.0 8.6 
10.0 03 7.6 6.9 5.9 5.6 14.5 9.0 &7 


x 
3 


Average reduction in ten farm products, 26.1. 


. 2 3d 
2 ; 2 = 
lela ak ta 
7 8 8 a j > 
Hi 2 2 
854 1 
8 8 a ao > 
8. = 8 be 
E 3 5 3 3 
= a E os 2 
8 8 a a 
Cts. Cts. Cts. | Ots. | Cts. 
11.6 | 4.90 | 886.00 8120. 50 18 95 13.31 
10.5 | 3.99 | 67.00 | 94.25 20 | 100| 11,42 
10.8 | 342 60. 00 68.75 18 60| 10.41 
10.72.98 52.00 | 59.25 17 55 8.85 
11.6 | 257 45.00] 45.50 20 55 846 
10. 2 2.31 44.00 42.25 17 45 7. 80 
8.5 2.69 51.00 48.25 14 40 7.97 
9.0 . es C0. 0 67.50 15 40 8.51 
9.2 3.09] 58.00 61.13] 13| 35] 551 
9.7 {247| 61.00] 48.50 10 35 8.45 
9. 2 3.06 50.00] 37.75 8 33 8. 82 
7.1 2.89 44.00 30.75 11 3 7.28 
6.4 |233| 4.0 | 2.50 9| 33| 675 
e7|227| 42.00 3.50| 9| 33| 675 
80 2 45.00 37.08| 15| 28| 7.15 
6.3 |203| 400 29.83| 15| 23| 7.25 
7.6 2.00 43.00 29.25 16 23 7.00 
7.0 2.00 45.00) 31.75 19 23 7.00 
5.7 1. 86 42.0 29.92 16 25 6.83 
50 62 5i 75 il 73 48 


— 
= & 
8 ; A 1. 
; 8 
; 2422 $ a |£ |§ 
2/3 le „ 3 5 4b. 
Ais u lea} &| 2 1 A Be 22 2 | $4 
2 2 ag 4 5 8 4 85 2 
2 3 88 Ps = 5 S1 2 * 
gia 3 23 g HE 
= 2 
EEEE 3 3 
na ja 8 SSB ISIS | a 
Cts. Cts. | Ots. | Cts. Cts. Cts. Gls. | Cts. | Cts. 
14.13 | 19.41 (11.37 | 6.69 $2.65 | 85183.40 21.41 13 81.14 19] 6| 2.00 
11.75 18.04 | 9.75 | 5.57 2.50 80 297 128 11/202] 20] 71 
11.12 15.12 8.71 | 5.38 25 218 1.12 10| 8 17| 7 
8.71 14 58 | 7.08 4.10 |200| 65 3.08 1.00 10 8 14 55 
8.46 | 12.46 6.77 488 200 50 2.57 1 8| .8t| 14] 84 
7.65 11.00 6.0 4 150 45/242] 87 8 12 40 
7. 57 11. 6 6. 25 3.93 | 3.60 40 2.2 83 81 07 12 36 |--.... 
8.51 12.71 2 1 451 700 40 22 .83] 9| | 14] 53| L2 
8.06 1271 700 885 260 35/213] 8 14] 43| 25 
825 1285 0 3.76 2 25/212] :79/ 9| :78] 17| BO} L23 
7.11 1283 6.00 20 1.80 35/229) 38 74] 16} 52] L2 
6.86 10.46 | 6.00 | 3.26 | 1.43 216 [ 7 15] 50| LIS 
6.35 | 10.37 | 6.00 |312| .83| 30/191] æf 6] :58| 14] 45] LOL 
6.25 10.85 6.00 2 1 :70} 28/201] [ 6f :58f 14| 44} 1.04 
6.58| 10.88 8.0 183 3 23/1.70) e701 40| 1.08 
6.75 10.94 8.50 81 .49| 27| 178} 6 6 :53| 15| 38| O97 
9.75 10.50 | 6.50 |3.s8t | .38| 2 70 e| 6 :52| 13| 39| 0.97 
6.75 | 10.9 6.00 3.34 | :35| 28 10 :st| 6 .48] 10| 40| 0.93 
6. 41 10.64 6.00 2.98 .3 25 1.70 .62 6) 50 9 20. 9 
5⁵ 45 47 56 89 70 50 56 5⁴ 56 52 53 5⁴ 


Average reduction in nineteen other products, 55.4. 
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It is now and has been contended that cotton, wheat, and corn 
have been brought down by the closing of our mints to the un- 
limited coinage of silver. If that be true the same cause must 
have brought down the other articles. Why was not the fallin 
cotton the cause of the fall in silver? It has been claimed all 
along that the increased supply of silver and the decreased de- 
mand by the successive closing of the mints of the world had 
progressively reduced its price. And that is a logical conclu- 
sion. In 1873, when silver was at par with gold at 16 to 1, the 
world’s annual a aoa okon of silver bullion was 63,000,000 ounces; 
it is now 152,000,000. 

This shows a very great increase in supply, while demand has 
been falling off very tly. Silver therefore has been declin- 
ing in obedience to law, and cotton and corn and wheat not in 
obedience to any law, they tell us, but out of pure sympathy with 
silver. If sympathy instead of a law of e has caused other 
commodities to decline, it has not been confined to cotton, corn, 
and wheat. This table shows that from 1873 to 1891 silver fell 
26 per cent, cotton 53, corn 6, wheat 30, bacon and hams 14, lard 
25, pork 24, beef 27, butter 32, cheese 31, and tobacco 19. These 
are the articles which farmers sell. The average decline of the 
ten articles is 26.1 per cent between 1873 and 1891. During the 
same time refined sugar declined 50 per cent, nails 62, bar iron 
51, steel rails 75, Rio coffee 11, tea 73, sheeting 48, drilling 55, 
shirting 45, standard prints 47, print cloth 56, qie 89, glass 
goblets 70, 10 by 14 window glass 50, undershirts 56, ginghams 54, 
carpets 56, pepper 52, molasses 53. 

These are the articles the farmer buys. Now, if whathe buys 
declines at an equal ratio with what he sells he is just as well off 
at one time as another. But if what he buys falls more in price 
than what he sells he is benefited. When we average the arti- 
cles he buys we find that the decline is 55.4 per cent, so if the 
logic of our friends is correct the demonetization of silver has 
been a boon to him. He has been benefited by the fall in prices, 
but the decline in silver has had nothing to do withit. Our 
friends on the other side of the Chamber will contend that a pro- 
tectivetariff did it. Some gentlemen in and out of Congress last 
year contended that? options“ and futures“ did it, and the same 
persons now contend thatclosing the mints to silverdidit. The 
areallwrong. Closing the markets had a great deal to do wi 
the decline of agricultural products, and the increased productive 
power of steamand machinery had more to do with reducing the 
price of manufactured articles. 

These prices in the table show conclusively that the farmer 
has been benefited by the general fall of prices, because his 
products would buy more in 1891 than in 1873. In 1873 cotton 
was worth 18.8 cents par pound, and 1,000 pounds was worth 
$188, and at that time it would buy 766 gallons of illuminatin, 
oil, or 1,620 pounds of refined sugar, or 4 tons of pig iron, or? 
tons of bar iron, or 14 tons of steel rails, or 3,832 pounds of nails, 
or 1,412 yards of sheeting, or 1,330 yards of drilling, or 970 yards 
of sorang or 1,653 yards of standard prints, or 2,810 yards of 
print cloth; while in 1891 1,000 pounds of cotton was worth $100, 
and at the prices of these same things at that time it would buy 
1,428 gallons of oil, 1,754 pounds of sugar, 5+ tons of pig iron, 2} 
tons of bar iron, 34 tons of steel rails, 5,322 pounds of cut nails, 
1,464 yards of sheeting, 1,560 yards of drilling, 940 yards of shirt- 
ng ea yards of prints, and 3,389 yoa of print cloth. 

ith the exception of shirting, it would buy more of every 
other article enumerated, and the difference in that was ver 
small. One thousand pounds of beef would buy in 1873 281 gal- 
lons of oil, 555 pounds oi sugar, 1,282 pounds of nails, 490 yards 
of sheeting, 462 yards of drilling, 338 yards of shirting, 583 yards 
of prints, or 888 ds of print cloth; while in 1891 it would buy 
gallons of oil, 982 pounds of refined sugar, 3,010 pounds of 
nails, 849 garas of sheeting, 873 yards of drilling, 526 yards of 
shirting, 933 yards of standard prints, or 1,898 yards of print cloth. 


One thousand pounds of por would buy in 1873 289 gallons of 
oil, 571 pounds of refined sugar, 1,319 pounds of nails, 501 yards 
of shee , 415 yards of dr g, 348 yards of shirting, 600 yards 


of standard prints, or 914 qe of print cloth, while in 1891 it 
would buy 842 gallons of oil, 1,035 pounds of refined sugar, 3,172 
pounds of nails, 863 5 of sheeting, 920 yards of drilling, 554 
yards af shirtiig, 983 yards of standard prints, or 2,000 yards of 
print cloth. 

One thousand 1 of bacon and hams would buy, in 1873, 
345 gallons of oil, 682 pounds of refined sagar, 1,554 pounds of 
nails, 602 yards of sheeting, 568 yards of drilling, 415 3 yards of 
shirting,716 yards of standard pos or 1,091 yards of print 
cloth; while in 1891 it would buy 1,085 gallons of oil, 1,157 pounds 
of refined sugar, 4,086 pounds of nails, 1, 111 yards of shee „ 
1,185 yards of drilling, 714 yards of shirting, 1, 280 yards of stand: 
ard prints, or 2,576 yards of print cloth. 

One thousand pounds of butter would buy, in 1873, 779 gallons 
of oil, 1,539 pounds of refined sugar, 3,553 pounds of nails, 1,359 
yards of sheeting, 1,281 yards of drilling, yards of shirting, 


1,616 yards of standard prints, or 2,461 yards of print cloth; while 
in 1891it would buy 2,071 gallons of oil, 2,543 pounds of refined 
sugar, 7,795 pounds of nails, 2,123 Troe of sheeting, 2,262 yards 
of drilling, 1,362 yardsof shirting, 2,416 yards of standard prints, 
or 4,915 yards of print cloth. 

One thousand pounds of tobacco in 1873 would buy 413 ons 
of oil, 833 pounds of sugar. 1,886 pounds of nails, 721 yards of sheet- 
ing, yards of drilling, 498 yards of shirting, 858 yards of 
standard prints, or 1,307 yards of print cloth; while in 1891 it 
would pay 1,243 gallons of oil, 1,526 pounds of refined sugar, 4,677 

unds of nails, 1,273 yards of sheeting, 1,357 yards of drilling, 

17 yards of shirting, 1,450 yards of standard prints, or 2,949 yar 
of print cloth. 

One hundred bushels of corn in 1873 would buy 279 gallons of 
oil, 551 pounds of refined sugar, 1,273 pounds of nails, 487 yards 
of sheeting, 458 yards of drilling, 336 yards of shirting, 579 yards 
of standard prints, or 881 yards of print cloth; while in 1891 it 
would buy 820 gallons of oil, 1,007 pounds of refined sugar, 3,086 
pounds of nails, 840 yards of sheeting, 896 yards of drilling, 539 
yards of shirting, 956 yards of standard prints, or 1,954 yards of 
print cloth. 

_One hundred bushels of wheat in 1873 would buy 590 gallons of 
oil, 1,176 pounds of refined sugar, 2,509 pounds of nails, 1,030 yards 
of sheeting, 964 yards of drilling, 611 yards of shirting, 1,225 
yards of stand prin or 1,840 yards of print cloth; while in 
1891 it would buy 1, 28 gallons of oil, 1,631 pounds of refined sugar, 
5,000 pounds of nails, 1,342 yardsof sheeting, 1,453 yards of drill- 
ing, 853 yards of shirting, 1,550 yards of standard prints, or 2,784 
yards of print cloth. 

From these figures, and maybe extended to other articles, it 
is clear and conclusive that the decline in prices has given all 
farm products a greater purchasing power. And yet it is urged 
that opening our mints to the unlimited coinage of silver will 
restore its price of 1873; and as all products have fallen through 
pure sympathy with it they will still aym thize with it and 
rise to their prices of 1873. If they did, the farmers would be 
ruined. If he is oppressed now, he would bə confronted with 
bankruptcy if one-half or one-third of the purchasing power of 
his products should be taken away, and that would be the effect 
of a restoration all around of the condition of 1873. In that year 
the freight rate per ton per mile was 2 cents; in 1891 the freight 
rate per ton per mile was .929 of 1 cent, and 81,210,154,523 tons 
were moved 1 mile by all our railroads, for which, at the rate of 
-929 of 1 cent, they received as freight charges $754,185,910. 

If the opening of the mints to free coinage is to restore the 
rice of silver and all other articles to the rate of 1873, then that 
reight would cost $1,624,203,090. And that is much more than 

twice the sum that was paid in 1891. Did silver bring these 
freight rates down? Then to restore silver is to carry back the 
freight rates to 1873. It is said that gold has gone up and left 
all these articles, and the decline in all prices is taken as the 
measure of the appreciation of gold. Gold has risen in value 
because of its relative decline in production and the increased 
demand for its consumption in the arts, 

But the commodities have declined very much more than gold 
has risen, because the forces operating on their production and 
consumption are much more potent than those operating on the 
peoano non and consumption of gold. What are these forces? 

duction of the cost of production, the increased power of pro- 
duction, invention of machinery, steam machinery. Any man 
who will go through our factories in New England or elsewhere 
will see machinery doing almost everything that man can do, 
except talk. You see in many things one man doing ten times 
the amount of work to-day with a machine that was done by one 
man twenty-five year ago. 

What has brought down the price of nails? It is the nail ma- 
chine. What has brought down the price of pins and needles 
but machinery? What has brought down the price of steel rails, 
which were worth $100 a ton? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The protective tariff, 

Mr. MILLS. The Senator is saying that too soon. He will 
= saying that afew weeks from now when we get the tariff bill 

ere. 

Mr. President, did a protective tariff of $45 a tonon steel rails 
which were worth about $45 a ton, bring down the price to $252 
Does adding to the cost of a thing reduce the price of the thing? 
I am not now going to discuss this question with my friend from 
Oregon. I shall have a day in court when the tariff bill arrives. 

hy is it that the prices of manufactured products have gone 
down faster than the prices of 3 products? Because 
machinery is more used in manufactures than in agriculture. 

Mr.GRAY. Will my friend allow me just there? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. Inreply to the suggestion that came from the 
other side about a , and which will come constantly, I wish 
to say that if the tariff is the origin of all this beneficent reduc- 
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tion in the prices of the necessaries of life, the reductions the 
Senafor is speaking of in their general trend and condition are 
world-wide and not confined to the United States. 

Mr. MILLS. When we get to the tariff we shall talk about 
all these 2 1 E 

ar MITCHELL of Oregon. Allow me at that point to say a 
word. 

Mr. MILLS. The Senator can not get me intoa discussion of 
the tariff at this time. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The ee tariff on steel 
rails resulted in reducing the price by the building up of and the 
aan that industry in this country. 

Mr. MILLS. Thatisyour old argument. 
to do with it than the protective tariff. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not want to lead the Senator away from 
his extremely interesting argument, but I really wish he would 
incidentally mention the fact that the rewards of labor have gone 
up all the while. 

Mr. MILLS. Isaid that some time ago, but my friend was not 
listening tome. I havesaid that fora hundred years the wages 
of labor have constantly been going up and are going up yet. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that the wages of labor are constantly 
going up when the prices of commodities which labor makes are 
constantly going down? It is simply because the production of 
things increased faster than the production of labor. Human 
hands and arms and legs can not be produced as fast as ma- 
chinery. That is why it is. It is a beneficent law of God for the 
benefit of humanity, and will continue to be so. 

The wages of labor are constantly getting higher and higher, 
and the w: worker is Panau getting more and more of the 

roductof hislaborin reward for his toil. And this happy result 
because his work is becoming relatively scarcer and more and 
more valuable to his employer. But to secure him in the great 
rewards of his toil, it is necessary, absolutely necessary, that the 
standard of the commercial world, which is our standard, shall 
be preserved. Then he knows,and all the world knows the 
vaiue of labor and the value of the things which it is to pur- 
chase. 

Mr. President, the prios of property are regulated, as I have 
said, all other things being equal, by the amount of money in 
circulation. Iam afraid that we do not observe the distinction 
between the standard of value and the volume of circulation. 

Gold is the standard of value, but we have only a little over 
six hundred millions of gold in the country, while we have 
$2,000,000,000 in money of gold, silver, and paperin the country, 
and $1,600,000,000 in circulation, or outside the Treasury. All 
money notin the Treasury is said to be in circulation, but it is 
not. Much of it is never seen in market. Prices are not deter- 
mined by the six hundred millions in gold, but by the $1,600,- 
000,000 in circulation. The gold dollar is the standard by which 
every article is valued, whether it rises or falls. A great many 
of our people want to change the standard of value. What for? 
They say it will enable them to pay their debts so much easier. 
But is it right? I have been reminded of the strong language I 
used some years ago in the other House, denouncing those who 
wanted to double up the obligations of the debtor class and com- 
pel them to pay twice as much as the consideration they re- 
ceived, and twice as much as in conscience they agreed to pay. 

I repeat every word of that denunciation to-day, There is a 
moral obligation that enters into every contract as well as a 
legal one. When two persons contract, one boye and the other 
sells. A vastamountof the business of the world, and especially 
of this country, is done on time. When one promises to pa; 
one hundred cents it is one hundred cents on the estimate 
value at the time of contract. One hundred cents of considera- 
tion, according to the then standard of value, passes from one to 
the other and the promise of the debtor is based on that stand- 
ard; and when it was proposed to lessen the amount of circula- 
tion one-half to double the legal obligation, I denounced it as 
dishonest and the attempt to perpetrate a crime. A friend has 
shown me the speech of an Englishman who puts that language 
on the front page of one of his. I repeat now the words I then 
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Bessemer had more 


But, amid the reckless and remorseless brutalities which have marked the 
footprints of resistless power, some extenuating circumstance may be found 
to qualify the punishment due tothe crime. Some have been the product of the 
fierce passions of war; some have resulted from the antipathies that sepa- 
rate alien races; some from the superstitions of opposing religions; but the 
crime thatis now sought to be perpetuated on more than 50,000,000 of people 
comes neither from the camp of the conqueror, the hand of a foreigner, nor 
the altar of an idolator; but it comes from those in whose veins runs the 
blood of a common ancestry, who were born under the same skies, who 
speak the same langu who we in the same institutions, who 


re 
were nurtured in the principles of the same religious faith. 
It comes from the cold, pi 
seeks to paralyze labor, increase the burden of debt, and fill the land with 
destitution and suffering to gratify the lust for gold; avar: 
every comfort that wealth can command, and rich 


egmatic, marble heart of avai lce—avarice that 


ice, surrounded by 
enough to satisfy every 


be satisfied without the suffocation and 
tion of all the laborin the land. With a forehead that refuses to 
demands of all the forces 


want, save that which refuses to 
strangula 


be ashamed, Congress 

of proosat, shut out labor from emplo 
and taxation, and send desolation and s 
In this hour, fraught with to the whole country, I 
pure representatives of the American people to meet this bold and in- 
solent demand like men. Let us stand in the breach and call the battle on, 
and never leave the fleld until the ple's money shall be restored to the 
mint, on equal terms with gold, as it was years ago. 

And there I stand to-day. If it was immoral and wicked for 
the creditor todemand then twice as much as was contracted to 
be paid on his debt, is it not just as immoral and wicked now for 
the debtor to demand payment of one-half of his as epee I 
see no difference, yet many of our friends want to change the 
standard because the debtor thereby can change the contract 
and pay with 50 cents, instead of 100 cents, the debt he has 
promised on his honor and conscience to pay. 

Now, Mr. President, if we are going to leave out of view all 
moral obligation of the contract, if it is only a legal obligation 
from which the debtors seek relief, why not, in the exercise of 
the constitutional provision pass a bankruptcy law, and why not 
in passing that bankrupt law provide that the debtor shall pay 
his creditor with acertificate of discharge and keep all his prop- 
erty? He will get a good deal more money that way, if the moral 
obligation is to be left out of the contract entirely. if we want to 
do everything we can to release the debtor without requiring him 
by law to comply with the contract which he has made, then 
pass a bankrupt law and ee ae him entirely and let him retain 
everything that he has. I do not believe in impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts. I believe in enforcing them, and if one per- 
son has obtained the property of another by promising to pay 
for it, he should be required hylaw to perform the contract. 

Mr. President, I believe, with Thomas Jefferson, that honesty 
is the first chapter in the Book of Wisdom. Idenounced,as John 
G. Carlisle did (but not in as strong language, because I am not 
as strong a man as heis), the combination that was being formed 
all over the whole earth to strike down one-half of the monetary 
circulation of the world and double the value of all the contracts 
on the debtors; and 1 denounce now in this country the attempt 
to shift and change the standard of values for the purpose of 
enabling the debtor to cheat and defraud his creditor out of one- 
half of what he has promised him, and in doing so to put the 
country upon a variable and shifting standard of value by which 
the people will be plundered continuously from one end of it to 
the other. 

Every contract now in existence in the United States made 
since January 1, 1879, is on the gold standard, and where a dollar 
is mentioned it means a gold dollar or one as good as gold, and I 
will never vote for any law that enables any man to cancel an 
obligation to pay 100 cents by paying 57 cents. When a depre- 
ciated standard is substituted for the real standard of the con- 
tract, all contracts are changed, and as Mr. Jefferson repeatedly 
says it works a revolution of property. It swindles a whole na- 
tion. When the Continental money rished in the hands of its 
holders that was but a small part of the loss. It did not perish 
until it had changed a large part of the property of the country. 
When the French assignats perished the loss was not confined 
to the $9,000,000,000 worth that were issued, but while they lived 
they had wrought a revolution in the property of France. 

Let me give you a little incident in my own experience with 
Confederate money. Just before I went into the late unpleas- 
antness ” I sold 320 acres of land in Texas for $960, gold standard. 
I took the note of the purchaser with 10 per cent interest and a 
lien on the land, and left it to be paid when I came back, if ever 
I came back; if I did not J felt that my family would get the 
benefit of it. But after the gold standard was banished and Con- 
federate money was the standard, and after it had gone down to 
50, 60, or 70 to 1, Confederate money was tendered and paid to 
my family when it was practically worthless. The purchaser 
got my land, discharged his obligation, and its ownership was 
changed with substantially no consideration. My experience 
was the experience of many thousands all through the South. 

This is the treacherous working of a degraded standard of 
value. As Mr. Jefferson said about Continental money, it was 
our war money; and in war, when life and property and every- 
thing are freely offered, I do not complain of any sacrifice, but 
in peace, when my labor and property are demanded, not by my 
country, but by dishonest men who want it without considera- 
tion, I will not by any act of mine put so pernicious a power in 
their hands. In 1813 Mr. Jefferson called the attention of the 
people of Virginia to the fact that their business and their prop: 
erty were going up in a balloon. He appealed to them to begin 
the work of returning to the metallic is before the balloon 
collapsed and came down with a crash. He told them that a 
yard of broadcloth was then worth $18, and before the metallic 
standard had been supplanted by paper the same cloth sold for 
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18 shillings. While the balloon was up lands sold for $150 per 
acre that were worth $40 or $50. After the collapse came it sold 
for a year’s rent. 

And this is the standard we are invited to adopt again in lieu 
of the present stable and almost immovable standard we have 
hed since 1834, except during the war period. Many of our far- 
mers are demanding this change of standard. Those who are 
demanding the change get their ideas from the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, and the peripatetic philosophers which that secret politi- 
eal organization is sending over the country to enlighten the 
people on political economy. Some of them have never read the 
first pages of Peter Parley, and, as Mr. Jefferson says, know as 
little ‘‘as though nothing had ever been written on political 
economy.” 

What our farmers need is not the banishment of our standard 
by the free coinage of silver ata time when it will banish it, 
but free markets for the sale of their products. They want their 
Government to secure to them the natural right which God gave 
to them when He created them, the right tolabor and the right 
to sell the products of their labor where they can sell them for 
the highest price and buy the products of others where they 
can buy them atthe lowest price. Adding to the volume of 
money in the country without adding to the actual circulation 
will not benefit them. There may be five thousand millions of 
money in the country and the per capita may be $75, and yet it 
may all be owned by a thousand persons. It will not be in cir- 
culation and the country will not be benefited. 

In 1850 the per capitacirculation was $11.42, in 1860 it was$15.46. 
Between 1850 and 1860 it never rose above $18.33. The country 
was full of money taken from the gold mines of California. It 
went directly into all the veins and arteries of business cireula- 
tion and there was the greatest prosperity ever known in this 
country. Farms, farm products, and farm animals were contin- 
ually rising in value, and the national wealth increased 126 per 
cent in ten years. And to-day, with a per capita of $24, our 

ple are complaining there is not enough money coined and 
sgsued. They want to return to 1873, and we have got more 
than twice as much money in the country now as we had then. 

But, Mr. President, I want to know if the mints are open and 
the silver miners bring their bullion to the mints and have it 
coined and given back to them how the people of Texas are to 

et any of it? They are a people of whom I am very fond. 

hey have been very kind to me for a lifetime. 1 have been 
living with them ever since I wasa boy. I have fought and 
bled and almost died with them, and I want to know where they 
come in? When some one from Colorado or Nevada brings a 
hundred millions of silver bullion and has it coined he may be 
benefited and if the gold standard is retained he will have 57 
cents’ worth of silver made worth 100 cents. And this for Colo- 
rado and Nevada is a good thing, but I want to know where 
Texas comes in? 

Five hundred millions of silver has been coined since we be- 
gan in 1875, and Texas is yet complaining that she is not ben- 
efited. One hundred and fifty millions of notes have been issued 
in payment of silver purchased since 1890, and I have never yet 
seen one,and Texas complains that the good things have not yet 
come around to her. Mr. President, Texas will be benefited 
when a Democratic Senate and House passes a bill that will give 
a free way to free markets for her farm products. When the 
products of others are permitted to come and exchange for hers, 
that will increase the price of what her people sell and decrease 
the price of what they buy,and that will put money in their 
pockets. If cotton is worth 8 cents to-day and the increased de- 
mand raises it 2 cents, I can see how that will put money in their 
pockets. Two cents per pound on four and a half billion pounds 
would put $90,000,000 in the pockets of the cotton-growers. 

The silver-owner will be benefited by increasing the price of 
silver; the farmer will be benefited by increasing the price of 
cotton, wheat, corn, and other farm products. He can not geta 
dollar without working for it, and he can get adollar now by 
working for it, whether the mints are open to silver or not. 
I want to remove the obstructions that legislation has placed 
in the way to his market and thus enhance the price of his 
products. I would not legislate for him or for anyone to give 
an increased price in violation of natural right, but I will legis- 
late so as to restore to him the enjoyment of that natural right. 

Mr. President, [am going to vote tore the Sherman law, and 
I will vote against every amendment which the ingenuity of the 
human mind can conceive. No amendment can be offered or 
adopted that does not impeach the good faith of the President, 
and thit I do not intend todo. In giving my vote I am trying 
to discharge the duty I owe to the people of Texas and to the 
whole country. I have not changed my opinion about silver 
coinage. Iam for free and unlimited coinage as strongly as I 
ever was; but to do it now, without the coöperation of a number 
of the strong powers of Europe, means, in my judgment, the 
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banishment of our standard of values and the introđuction of 
all the evilsof a depreciated standard and a . currency; 
and while I will not aid in bringing that calamity on the country, 
I shall continue to do all in my power to secure the coöpera- 
tion required to establish bimetallism throughout the world. I 
stand by bimetallism, I stand by the President in his opposition 
to the Sherman law, and will stand with those who are workin 
to secure its repeal. When I see so many of my friends aroun 
me differing from me, and declining to follow the lead of the 
brave man who leads on the column of repeal, I feel like John 
Adams felt when the Declaration of Independence was proposed 
and many of the greatmen and patriotic men hesitated, as they 
stood in the brim of the waters of separation. 

Webster puts in his mouth a speech that has gone sounding 
down the corridors of time—a speech whose courageous and pa- 
triotie words have warmed all our bosoms, and in our boyhood 
spoken from all our mouths; a speech that kindled the patriotic 
fire to a white heat, nerved every heart, and sweptaway all fears 
and divided counsels as chaff is swept before the breath of the 
tempest. It rescued a continent in an hour of peril and fixed 
the destinies of a great country and a great people. I can not 
faintly imitate it, but in the faithful discharge of my duty 
to my country, I can say with the thrilling words of its first 
sentence, which I will make the last of mine, Sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish, I give my heart and my hand to 
this vote.” [Applause in the galleries.] 5 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the fervor and earnestness 
of the advocates of monometallism in this debate do not appear 
to compare very well with their logic. Their declarations that 
they are bimetallists preclude the possibility of their having 
examined the present situation, because I can not reflect upon 
their honesty, and it must be for want of appreciating the situa- 
tion. They propose now to repeal the only law that recognizes 
silver as money. However much they may pretend to think 
otherwise, the repeal of thatlaw in the present condition of legis- 
lation of the different countries of the world is the utter demon- 
etization of silver. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. pe cee many times 
in his speech that he is a bimetallist, but he wanted interna- 
tional bimetallism when he knew that that was impossible, when 
he knew that England secured the demonetization of silver in 
conjunction with the representatives of the United States. Mr. 
Ruggles and the chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance 
[Mr. SHERMAN] started it, and they got nineteen nationsin 1867 
to declare in favor of it. He knows and all the Senate knows 
that England has pursued that policy from that day until now. 
Every man knows that nothing can be done with England. 

Every man, I say, who has investigated the question knows 
that it was through the influence of England that silver was 
demonetized. She commenced in 1816 and demonetized silver 
in her own country. She went to the Paris conference with Mr. 
Ruggles and Mr. SHERMAN in 1867 and got the recommendation 
of nineteen nations. She has pursued it and got one nation after 
another that was in debt to her and under her control to suspend 
the coinage of silver. She was at the conference of 1878 in Paris. 
and there declared that she would not discuss the question of 
bimetallism, and broke up the conference. She was again there 
in 1881 and did the same thing. She was at the conference last 
fall at Brussels and did the same thing. When an effort was 
made in Parliament to call that conference together it was 
beaten by 81 votes, and Mr. Gladstone, the prime minister, de- 
nounced the idea of England, being a creditor nation, making 
such an enormous donation to other nations when the world owes 
her $10,000,000,000. The chancellor of theexchequer has already 
replied to these arguments in the Senate, saying that question 
was disposed of and there would be no conference. The united 
press of London declares that the vote of the House of road 0 
sentatives is the final termination of the whole matter, that itis 
utter demonetization of silver. That is the proposition. 

Now, you say that you will force England toagree to bimetal- 
lism. Look at the situation when you come to force England. 
We owe England from two to three thousand million dollars, on 
which we have to pay interest in gold. The world owes her ten 
thousand million dollars, which makes an income of $500,000,000 

r annum, and you propose to borrow more money to pay more 
interest until you make England tired of loaning you her sur- 

lus. You propose to break England and make her sorry for us 

use we are compelled to pay her interest. Who will be first 
destroyed? The creditor or the debtor? Our debts, public and 
private, are estimated as high as two-thirds of the whole value 
of our property. It is often estimated as high as forty thousand 
million dollars. With that debt loaded upon us and prices di- 
ne pa a they must be continually, you propose to break Eng- 

d 


The Senator from Ohio Mr. SHERMAN] says that we will buy 
gold of England with our wheat and cotton. Buy gold of Eag- 
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land with our wheat and cotton! Do Senators know that it is 
now conceded by monometallists throughout the world that gold 
has 9 in the last twenty years 50 per cent? No - 
tist who hasexamined the question —. the depreciation to-day 
lower than 50 per cent, your wheat and cotton have. gone 
down and down constantly in paying debts contracted to be paid 
in either gold or silver to pay them in gold. The farmers and 
planters fare been robbed of thousands of millions by being 
compelled to discount their wheat and cotton to buy gold con- 
1 the terms of the contract. 

I introduced a table here the other day which showed that the 
planters of the South had lost over 81,500, 000, 000 in five years b; 
the fall in the price of cotton since silver was demonetized, an: 
that the wheat-growers had lost nearly $400,000,000 during the 
same period. Still the process goes on of b pee and hard 
times to buy appreciating gold, and men who force’ us into 
that tion say they are friends of the people! Why, if you 

bill and gold continues toappreciate and wheat and cot- 
fon continue = . ee igo . ander you Mont 
ethe eof thiscountry struggle tanimpossibility. 

The 4 a from Texas [Mr f wants to observe the 
equity of contracts. I remember how eloquently he spoke afew 
years ago—I was reading his speech in 1 the other night— 
when he ad vocated the restoration of the rights of sho poo e by 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver and denounced the rob- 
bery that had been made in 1873 by changing the standard after 
the contract was made. He was eloquent and strong then. He 
was then a representative of the people. To-day he tells you 
that the gold men may change the contract at will; that the ap- 

iating poyer of gold is all right; that it is gold, no matter 
bo w much it appreciates and no matter how much labor depre- 
tes 


Senators say to us, sweep the law of 1890 from the statute book 
and then we are bime ts. See the power of the creditor 
class that hangs over us to-day. See how helpless we are to re- 
sist it. See the Administration and all the power of the Gov- 
ernment used in behalf of the creditor class. Look at the 
great journals. Both in London and New York they all say 
that this shall be the death-knell of silver. See how your gol 
in use is diminishing in quantity. More than half of the gold in 
the world is taken out of use and held for war purposes, and 
the rapid appreciation of gold now has brought on this panic. 
It has made it impossible for people to pay. You would make 
that condition permanent. You hold out no hope to a suffering 


8. 

Peba contracted to the amount of thirty or forty thousand 
million dollars in this country based upon the currency we have, 
gold and silver. You would strike down silver and make them 

yable in gold. The Senator frem Iowa told us in his speech 
ihat there was nothing for the silver certificates, the Treasur. 
notes, and the greenbacks to rest upon but $100,000,000 of gold; 
and that there were $800,000,000 of those. He said there 
were $200,000,000 more of national-bank notes that might not be 
reckoned in. Why did he not reckon those in? I do not know, for 
the Government is equally responsible for those, making $1,000,- 
000,000. He claims that the silver in the Treasury is no part of 
the reserves, and when thatis wrenched from the Treasury, when 
that is destroyed as a reserve and you have strengthened the re- 
corked by borrowing gold you will send up gold and send down 

rices, 

p The more you bid for gold the more wheat, the more cotton, 
and the more labor you must give for it. That is the entertain- 
ment that the Senator from Iowa invited us to the other day, and 
when he had got along a little further he said that the silver al- 
ready coined, $3,700,000,000, in the world will be continued to be 
used as money; that it was not going to bedemonetized. I tried 
to ask him, if that was true, why silver was not good reserve 
now? He did not answer. I tell you that the plan and purpose 
of this measure is to destroy that silver. There are those who 
are in office who have declared that silver was not good mony 
because its bullion value is not equal to gold, and when this 
is its bullion value, according to all the papers, will fall 
so low that it will be further degraded. 

I read an article this morning in an English paper, the writer 
of which said when this bill becomes a law he thought the argu- 
ments of the silver men would be wiped out; that when silver 
falls to 30 or 40 cents an ounce, as it would if the Sherman law 
is repealed, no one could claim that it is good money. That is 
the position they pro to take after the passage of this bill. 
That is the position they will take. When they have reduced 
silver bullion down to 30 or 40 cents, and perhaps 20 cents an 
ounce, then the man who gets up on this floorand pleads for the 
restoration of the money of the Constitution will entre 

rhaps 
ecutive of thenation. Then we must goto oi nines: 
England 


2 a 8 udiator by the London and New York press, and 
t 
What is our situation? It is lamentable indeed. 


there have been two parties, and people here do not understand 
how parties are ed. There are the city of London 
and the city of New York advocating the single gold standard. 
There are the great body of the English ple, the manufac- 
turers of every grade and denomination—I have their memo- 
rials, including every trade in England—petitio for the res- 
toration of silver. The majority, if not all, of Salisbury's 
administration were that way. But the money power that stops 
at nothing, that hesitates at no extreme, that will accomplish 
its end right or wrong, that deals in conscience and deals in 
men as if they were things—that money power under Gladstone 
did what? It carried out the project which was inaugurated in 
1816. Itadhered to the gold standard. But the gold standard 
was depressing England's eastern trade, and something had to 
be done. They were losing the Indian trade and that of all sil- 
ver countries. J shall show that India was beginning to supply 
the entire East with textile fabrics. 

_ India was too prosperous. They claimed that the difference 
in exchange was a tariff, and they were shut out from India’s 
markets. India was becoming so powerful that Gladstone’s ad- 
ministration could not resistit. Then it was that Mr. Gladstone 
said, There is one way to do this. Put India on a gold standard 
and crush her manufactures. That is the only way we can get 
their trade without giving the world bimetallism.” They have 
done it. I want you to see that they have doneit. They have 
crushed India, as I shall show later on. Now, they were criti- 
cised for that. The bimetallists said, In crushing India and 
preventing her sending her goods to China and Ja you have 
not removed the difficulty.” China and Japan Snai the East 
except India are still on the silver standard and there they will 
remain against you. 

But, the bondholders of London said, we have only one 
competitor, and that is the United States, and we will do to the 
United States as we have done to India. We will put her on the 
gold standard, so that we will cut her off also from trading with 
the silver-standard countries;” and to-day England is putt 
us on the gold standard to prevent our competing with her wi 
the silver countries. The silver countries are the customers we 
want. Our trade with them is enormous. The balance of trade 
this year against us with the South American States was $144,- 
000,000. e must buy of them whether they buy of us or not, 
They can not * ok us; the trade relations are such that they 
can not do it. England has them, and if she can put us on the 
gold standard she will keep them. She will keep China and 

apan and all those countries. 
his measure is a blow at the manufacturing and commercial 
interests of this country. Itisa blow at the farmers. It isa 
blow atthe people. Itmeansslavery, low prices, and hard times. 
It is a question involving more for the good of mankind than all 
the other measures which have been discussed in this Capitol. 

Now, toshow you why England instead of adopting the humane, 
the honest policy advocated by my brethren and opening her 
mints to the free coinage of silver and thus equalizing exchange 
has 2 this other policy in obedience to the command of 
the bondholders, let me state that in London alone there are 
over $20,000,000,000 of bonds held. By converting these into 
gold bonds they have enormously increased their wealth and 
enormously increased the amount of wheat and cotton required 
to pay the annual interest. 

hat power is omnipotent against the landed estate. But the 
manufacturing interests compelled them to recover the Indian 
trade by striking down the prosperity of India. Forfear that we 
shall have some access to South America, some access to those 
silver countries, they propose to chain us to the poa standard, 
knowing thatit will destroy us as a commercial rival. But this 
enormous bonded aristocracy is doubling its wealth yearly and 
lording it over the world. Oh, that every Americancitizen, every 
lover of his country would read the exposé of this whole 
scheme of rascality written by Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin. 
No one can pay him too high a com ent. He understands 
the wickedness of this transaction. He started in by pleading 
for the poor people of Ireland. He said, ‘‘Fix your rents as you 
will, if they are payable in money and the value of money con- 
1 to increase, the tenants can not pay it, and misery must 
ollow. 

The little interviews that he gave, pointing out the hardships 
to Ireland, attracted so much attention that he has elaborated 
them in a book in which he explains the whole iniquity of the 
scheme. He shows the necessity of England to do something 
with India. He uses the arguments I have been using. They 
are not original with me. He shows in this pamphlet that 

land must necessarily equalize rpg between England 
and India or lose the entire Asiatic trade. t his way to equal- 
ize it is to equalize it for all mankind, to stop the appreciation 
of gold, to give an honest measure of value, stability in the na- 
ture of value, restore the two metals to the place they occupied. 
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‘He gives reasons for this policy that can not be controverted. 
He shows in this pamphlet that gold has appreciated more than 
50 per cent, and that that has loaded down the labo: classes 
and those who have to on aye that it has driven the 
from his land, impoverished the Englishman, depressed man- 
kind, doubled the obligation of contracts, and sent misery and 
woe throughout the land. He has spoken in such simple and 
forcible and plain language that if you would read this pamph- 
let you would not have the heart to strike down the only lawon 
the statute books that isa protest against this infernal scheme. 
When you have done this, do not shapes me that you will do 
gars Hee en Then silver will bea metal. Then the crime 
have been perpetrated and complete. Then the judgment 
will have been rendered. Then the avaricious and abominable 
conspirators will have all the wealth and power, and the people 
will be prostrate at their feet. Do not talk to meof bimetallism 
if you wili not vote foritnowand onthe ding bill. Youknow 
and I know that the President of the United States is a mono- 
metallist. You know and I know that his place of business isin 
Wall street. You know and I know that his surroundings and 
environments have never let him see how the people suffer. You 
know and I know that he has advocated monometallism sua 5 
his whole political career. Four years of trampling upon the 
rights of the people will so destroy their spirit, break them down, 
as to make them submit to your terrible decree. If you are 
Americans and believe in the rights of man, stand up for them 
now, while there is an opportunity. If it is rightto remonetize 
silver it is right to do it now. Every day of delay is dangerous. 
If it had been done in 1878, then there would not have been a 
ripple on the surface. 
friend from Iowa says that the legislation of 1878 was the 
policy of the Government. He knows very well that there was 
more than a two-thirds vote in the other House that a 
free-coinage bill. He knows very well that it required his vote 
and that of two or three others to make a two-thirds majority 
in the Senate. He knows very well that he was the man in 1878 
who prevented free coinage by his amendment. If the Senators 
who voted for the Allison amendment had voted for free coin- 
age we would have had free coinage in 1878 over the President's 
veto. He broke the ranks by his amendment, and the free coin- 
age Senators and Representatives were bound to submit because 
they could not pass the bill over the Executive without him. 
He knows well enough that that was not the policy of this 
country at that time and is not now. He knows very well that 
the people have sent representatives here at every session of 
Co demanding the restoration of their money. He knows 
very well that if the question had been submitted in the last 
election whether silver was to be stricken down that no party 
advocating such a policy could have succeeded. He knows 
very well that this clamor comes from the money power in 
London and New York, and he knows very weil that it is not 
the public sentiment and the established policy. He knows 
very well that England will never consent to let up on you as 
long as she can get your wheat and cotton cheaper and cheaper 
to pay the interest you owe her. 
Wh „What talk! It is nonsense. Why insult us by such ar- 
guments? Examine the situation. See what England has done 
and see how submissive all the nations on earth are to her, and 
then talk about getting the consent of 1 I can pile =p 
evidence that would fill volumes of the declarations of Englis 
newspapers and English officials showing that they never will 
consent to bimetallism. I must call attention to a little of the 
proof. I will not have time this evening to give it in full, but I 
will call attention to some facts showing what made England 
anxious to destroy the manufactories of India. 
Mr. ALLEN. ill the Senator from Nevada yield to me for 
a moment? He was speaking of the attitude of the Administra- 
tion upon silver. I hold in my hand a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in answer to a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
3d of February, 1886, ting the amount of interest-bearing 
debt, etc., published by authority, containing a letter from the 
gentleman who is now President of the United States addressed 
to A. J. Warner, dated Albany, February 24, 1885,in which he 
expresses himself on the subject of the co © of silver. 

r. STEWART. I am familiar with that letter, and I will 
have occasion at some other time to review the President’s mono- 
metallic position for some years. I wish to zall attention now 
to the particular cause of the demonetization of silver in India 
and the necessity of doing the same thing in this country in order 
to give England the trade of the silver States. I now read from 
a document which was issued from the Cotton Factory Times 
office, No. 1 Warren street, Manchester, and Ashton-under- 
Lyne. This is a compilation gotten up b; the various manufac- 
turing and industrial interests of England, which waslaid before 
Parliament to show the necessity of equalizing exchange and 


how it affects English manufactures. Iwill read only a portion 
of it. I read now from page 17: 


and parts of the emg | counties, our most importantin- 
u 


In Lancashire, 
dustry is cotton spinning and wea our most important markets are 
the great Eastern markets of India. and Japan, and other countries 
where silver is the sole currency. These markets are bound to be of increas- 
ing — A to us in the future, because in the others we have to fight 
O8 


against e tarifs which Sh adage more or less effectively to block us out 
from the European and American markets. Now, it will be 


readily under- 

stood that as the money of our customers in silver-using countries is reduced 

co ty when it has to be exchanged for gold, the 

between it and our A ye money have very greatly in- 

value of the rupee, Which is the common 

coin of India, has fluctuated in the last eighteen years, when measured in 

gold, between Is. 10jd. (which it was in 1573) and 1s. 4d., the present value 
(January 22, 1892) being Is, 44¢. 

This condition of things has introduced practically a new and most dan- 
gerous element into our trade relations with the great Eastern markets, and 
with all silver-standard countries, and those whoread the daily papers will 
see constant mention of the fact that fluctuations in exchange, even of a 
small character, delay and often prevent business altogether. They consti- 
tute in reality a bar to that free flow of commerce which is so essential to 
enable our and manufacturers to turn their machinery to the full- 
est and best account, and provide full and well-paid employment for the 
wage-earners, 


Now I should like to have the Secretary read chapter 3. 
8 VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
pb is often 


merchant een contract with an exc 

rate of exchange for such period ahead as his goods will be delivered in. 
But if this isdone it has to be paid for, and it becomes a tax on trade which 
operates the spinner or manufacturer, and finally against the wage- 
earner. oreover, this protection fs frequently more nominal than real, 
for, tougi avoiding the immediate risk of fluctuations in exchange 
what may be called an “exchange insurance premi ” the shipper 
no means clears himself of all the consequences of there no con- 
necting link between and silver. If the exc: rises materially by 
the time the goods arrive in the East, the English shipper only too often 
finds thatclaims invotving a reduction in the contract price are made upon 
the most mpeni aby not, indeed, most baseless foundation. Then fol ow 
wrang. and w is called “arbitration,” witha result too often inyol 

a concession which sweeps away all the British exporters’ profit, even if 
does not leave aloss. The absolute “dead-lock” which was experienced in 
India and the East rally, fifteen months ago, due to this circumstance, 
and other claims for abatement, caused an amount of loss and disturbance, 
the effect of which has not yet ceased. 

It may be contended that traders have always to run great risks. But in 
the cases we have alluded to the goods, as goods, may not have altered in 
price at all in England, the disturbing factor being simply a variation in 
the 5 by fluctuations in the price of silver. It will be seen 
that while ship, as only one bi transaction (viz, In En; „he 
has not only two selling operations before he can get 
sterling—namely, (1) a sale of the goods for silver money, and (2) a sale of 
his silver for pounds sterling—but he has also two risks torun before he can 
be sure that transaction will go through smoothly—(1) that the market 
price of the popas; as goods, may meantime fall in England, and (2) that an 
alteration of the exchange may affect prices in rupees. Thus thetemptation 
to the Indian importer or dealer to create claims are doubled, while 
many of these are men of honor and honesty, there are few, if any, British 
houses trading with the East who have not had sad experience of e and 
losses under circumstances such as we have depicted. 

It is undoubtedly the fact that our shipments of yarn and cloth to the 
East have increased largely during the last twenty years. Many causes 
have contributed to promote this growth. The increase of ation 
throughout the East, the spread of civilization there, the develo: 
railways in India, the opening of the Suez Canal, the chea; of the cost 
of transit, and the improvement in the material condition of our Indian fel- 
low subjects, under the beneficent rule of the British Crown, exhibited 
notabl the enormous growth of Indian exports (which in the twenty-five 

‘ears follo’ the mutiny more than trebled), these have all conduced to 
end. But it isa si cant and serious fact that the 79 of our ex- 
pore to these markets has not only not been maintained of late years as we 
ad a right to expect, seeing that the causes just named must have created 
more numerous and more prosperous customers, but there has actually, in 
some branches, been a great falling of. 


return pounds 


Mr. STEWART. Then the following figures are very sig- 
nificant. They show why India was put on a gold basis: 


The following figures will give some idea as to the growth of population 
and railways in British Ade ending feudatory territories): fs 


Miles of 
railway 
in use. 


ts from 
h India are 


Bearing these factors in mind, the following details of the shi: 
the a Kingdom of cotton cloth and cotton yarn to Bri 
instructive: 


The shipments from the United Kingdom to China, Hongkong, and Japan, 
for the sale period, were: g 


It will be seen on 8 the period of 1856 to 1875 with the period 


„ and 


1875 to 1891, the former be ne ek of greater stability in the exch: 3 


the latter period that of fa exchange, with violent fluctuations, 

rts of cotton cloth to British India increased 257 cent between 1856 

1875, and only 60 per cent since 1875. While in the case of shipments 
from the United om to China, Hongkong, and Japan, shipments of 
cotton yarn increased 510 per cent between 1856 and 1875, and have fallen off 
5 per cent between 1875 and 1891; cotton cloth to the same markets showlng 
r enpi 387 per cent in the former case, and only 37 per cent in the 

tter. 


We maintain, as already stated (having in 1 8 with us, practically. 
all reliable authorities), that not only has this country lost by the fall 
the sterling price of the rupee and other silver moneys, but also that our 
trade has been substantially checked whenever material fluctuations of ex- 

have had to be reck 


change oned with, and these figures eloquently support 
this contention, ially when it is remem Dered how population end. rail- 
ways had incre: 


in India in the second period, together with other ad- 
vantages, such as the abolition of the import duty on cotton yarn and 
cloth, cheaper transit, etc., and an enormous development of India’s exports. 
All circumstances, other than those due to exchange, would have justified 
us in counting on a great and continuous increase, but instead of that the 
rate of growth of our exports has diminished largely, indeed of late years 
our exports have been practically stagnant, or, actually in some cases, going 


Now, after having considered that the exports of England fell 
off with China and the East, I will ask the Secretary to read 
commencing with chapter 4. This isa very important matter 
and I hope Senators will pay, attention to it, because it was the 
foundation of the action of England for the suspension of coin- 


age of gold. 

The “VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
uested. 

j The Secretary proceeded to read as follows: 


Most people unacquainted with trade will of course say at once, “If 
the—"’ 3 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, this matter seems to be of 
the utmost importance, and evidently there is no quorum pres- 


ent. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Faulkner, McPherson, Squire, 
Allison, ê, Manderson, Stewart, 
Bate, George, Martin, Stockbridge, 

x Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon ‘Teller, 

burn, Gray, urphy, Vance, 
Caffery, Hawley, Peffer, Vest, 
Call, Perkins, Vilas, 
Camden, Hin, Platt, Voorh 
Cockrell, Hoar, Power, Walthall, 
Cullom, Hunton, Pugh, White, La. 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Ransom, Wolcott. 
Da Jones, Nev Roach, 
Dolph, Lindsay, Shoup, 

50 Lodge, Smith, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators having re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam under many obligations to the Senator 
from Colorado for calling the Senate in to listen to this particu- 
lar subject. 1 would not have had them called in to hear me, 
because what I say might not be important, but I think it is im- 

rtant for the Senate to know why England suspended coinage 

India. I ask the Secretary to continue to until he gets 
down to the tables. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. = 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Most people w uainted with trade would, of course, say at once, “If the 
silver money of the Indian buyer has fallen in value, relatively to gold, then 
he must pay a her silver price if he wants goods from gold-standard 
countries.“ But there is practical unanimity 1 = the highest authori- 
ties in declaring that prices of most commodities in India have kept re- 
markably steady in silver money. Hence, the phrase so often used, The 
perverse rupee. What the explanation of this “perversity may be it is 
not corres here to inquire; we have to deal simply with the fact. 

Bearing it in mind, the reader will perceive that a parcel of yarn or cloth 
which in 1873 was sold for 1,000 rupees, yielded then, with excha at 1. 
— 55 £93 152., whereas it would, at an exchange of Is. id., only yield £66 128, 

. it must not, however, be assumed tha: the British spinner or manufac- 
turer loses the whole of this difference. He gets his raw material cheaper, 
and there are various other n ang factors, including some reduction 
in the cost of transit and mill stores, and these, together with the s 


of machinery, have helped to make up, to some extent, for the lower return 
which the number qf rupees he gets for his goods now yields him in pounds, 
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F compared with the happy time when the silver dif- 


other items, there has 

In view of these co 
man are carried on in 
England in 1892 are very different, so far as E p eprom g from 
what they were prior to, say, 1880, that being the year when the evil oſtects ol 
the demonetization of silver began fully to develop. Mills with the latest 
improvements of course give their ownersa 1 advantage over older 
concerns, and speculations in raw cotton, when lucky, have often a — to 
make balance sheets more favorable. But cotton spinning and manufactur- 
ing, conducted in an 8 and 3 way, have not been of a very 
encouraging character for a long period, and hence there has been a check to 
the growth of the cotton trade in the north of England most serious in its 
character and portent. 

For a number of years the return in net profits on the capital invested in 
spinning and weaving has been very inadequate, even without considering the 
extra profits which a manufacturing concern, with all its risks, should re- 
ceive, but which have been strikingly absent. This not unnaturall: accounts 


for the following figures which a in a statement in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette some time ago: “From to 1861 the average early increase of 
spindles in this country was 800,000, and from 1861 to , notwithstanding 

whereas since 


the cotton famine, the nee yearly increase was 900,000. 
1870 the average has been only about 340,000 es. In 1886, for the first 
time in the of the cotton trade of Eng’ , the number of spindles 
running at the end of the year was fewer than at the beginning.” Ride by 
side with this check of development here, there has been the usual increase 
of population in the textile districts, and statistics show that in these dis- 
tricts this increase is much greater than throughout the rest of the kingdom. 

It is of the utmost importance that svoryanfsier should be done to encour- 
age such a development of spinning and manufacturing as will provide well- 
paia employment for the increasing population, in addition to keeping ex- 

sting workers fully engaged. 

That many circumstances calculated to stimulate an increased demand 
for our cotton goods are in full operation we have already shown, and one 
of the great factors which prevent our reaping the full benefit of those cir- 
cumstances is the severe and abnormal fluctuations in exchange, while an- 
other ar) wee element is the great and rapid porin of spinning mills in 
India. ese mills have grown from nineteen in 1876 to one hundred and 
thirty at the present time, and they not only largely supply the Indian re- 
quirements for coarse yarns, butthey have secured almost the whole of the 
exira demand for this class of yarn which has grown up in China and Japan 
during the last sixteen years. 

We have in former tables given the shipments ofyarntoTndia. During the 
early period our shipments included quantities of coarse yarns. In recent 
years, however, these have been almost entirely confined to finer qualities, 
such as the Indian mills up to the present are incapable of produ a 
Starting originally on 9’s and 10’s countsof yarn, these mills have advanced 
by progressive stages until now they successfully spin 24's, and they are try- 
ing to work up to 37s and higher. In this connection it is a fact painful 
for Lancashire to reflect upon, that this year la quantities of American 
raw cotton have been shipped to India for use in her mills. 

Touching the greatly Increased demand for yarn in China, Hongkong, 
and Japan, we can not do better to show how the Indian mills have secured 
the full benefit of such increase, than to quote the last of the tables of 
figures which have annually been supplied Mr. Abraham Haworth, of 
Manchester, to the Economist for several years past. 


Mr. STEWART. Now, it will be observed that the English 
manufacturers had received great advantage from cheap cotton 
which they got from the United States, and cheap f which 
they got by the demonetization of silver, which, it was claimed 
during the investigations of the royal commisson, would more 
than compensate for falling prices. It was stated to them, when 
the royal commission met five years ago, that they would be 
liberated from paying tribute to the United States by getting 
cheap raw material, and they would have the advantage of the 
Indian market, and by the demonetization of silver they would 
be the gainers in cheap food and ceed material. You will 
see by this extract they admit they have gotten great advan- 
tages from cheap food and cheap raw material. 

Then another factor came in which deprived them of those ad- 
vantages and really cut them off from trade with the East pret 
much altogether and created a necessity for the suspension of sil- 
ver coinage in India, as the bondholders desired, or remonetiza- 
tion of silver,.as the bimetallists desired. One or theother must 
be done to pive English manufacturers access to Eastern mar- 
kets. I will now call the attention of the Senate to a table 
showing whathas happened that made it absolutely necessary for 
something to be done. The bimetallists said the only fair way 
was to equalize it by restoring silver; that to demonetize silver 
would not do it; that the gold standard would not answer be- 
cause debts and falling prices would still oppress business; that 
their agricultural interests were destroyed and the load that 
was upon them and upon all the world would weigh them down 
in poverty even if they equalized exchange with England. 

ut the power of the gold monopoly having control of the Gov- 
ernment, as it always has and probably always will have, under- 
took unother mode of relieving the English manufacturers, and 
that mode was to destroy the Indian manufactories that had 
grown up by the advantages that cheap silver gave. This table 
shows the increase of Indian manufactures. The first part of the 
table shows the trade from England to China, Hongkong, etc. 
In the six years between 1876 and 1881 they shipped 232,334,895 
pones of cotton yarn; the following six years, from 1883 to 

887, 202,093,200 pounds of cotton yarn. 
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From England to China, Hongkong, and Japan, from January 1 to December 31. 


Total for three years 
From India to China, Hongkong, and Japan, from April 1 to March 81. 


SDOSRL LOR SEX GOST Soo . seuuevangeneas 427, 914, 265 
From January i to December 81. 


768, 800 | etization of silver in England made f 


STOUR TOE KOA AAA AS 
It will be seen that in the est wipe of cotton yarn to China 


and Japan India has nearly double the entire amount which was 
shipped by England to the Eust in all these years, and the same 
was the case with cloth and many other things. Infact England 
was losing her marketin the East by the benefits that India had 
in having cheap silver. 

This author goes on to say: 


These figures show that in the last fifteen years, while the shipments of 
cotton yarn from England to China, Hongkong, and Ja) have decreased, 
those from India have grown from 6,596,1 junds in 1876 to 145,112,800 pounds 
in 1890, and even of the business which we still retain it is mostly in finer quali- 
ties which Indian mills do not yet spin. 

This disquieting result, however, is not to be wondered at. The Indian 
shippers and their customers in China and Japan are all on a silver stand- 
58 and practically suffer no inconvenience from any fluctuation in ex- 
change, whereas British manufacturers ave such fluctuations as a con- 
stantly disturbing element. Some idea of these will be 3 when we 
inform our readers that from February till August, 1890, the rupee increased 
in value from 1s. 5d. to nearly 1s. 9d., and fell from August, 1890, to February, 
1891, back again to 1s. 5d., a fluctuation equal to about 3d. in the shillingeach 
way. That is to say, that a sale in India of cotton yarn or cloth for exactly 
the same number of rupees within six months yielded nearly 25 per cent 
girora in result when those silver rupees were exchanged into gold in 

mdon. 

Following up the above figures we may say that the shipments of yarn 
from this country to China, Hongkong, and Japani in 1891, have been onl 
27,971,300 pounds, while the shipments from India to the same markets stiil 
proceed, according to the latest returns, on the enormously increased scale 
already alluded to. 

The extraordinary development of India’s yarn exports caused the Man- 


quently indorsed this view. 
The serious position of the cotton trade to-day is evidenced by the board 
of trade returns for the United Kingdom for 1891, which have just been is- 


sued. The whole export of cotton yarn has fallen off 12,773,700 pounds from 
that of 1890, while the total export of cotton cloth has fallen off 212,334,700 
yards. The f: off to our Eastern markets shows a larger diminution 


even than this. 


he shipments of cloth to India, China, Hongkong. and 
Japan have been less in 1891 by 263,750, 


700 yards than in 1890 (India being re- 
msible for 225,394,000 yards of this, and the other markets named for 38,- 
700 at — the other hand other countries have taken 51,000,000 yards 

more than . 


The whole Eastern trade was being cut off from England and 
being supplied from India. 
This author continues: 


It is painful to reflect, and has called forth many press comments, that 
while we have in cotton cloth been thus able to hold our own and increase 
our exports to those countries where we have to fight nst hostile tariffs, 
that increase has not only been lost, but there has & -t y been a reduction 
of exports “‘over all“ of not less than 212.000,000 yards by the falling off in our 
shipments to Eastern markets, though they are free. 


Mr. GRAY. May J ask the Senator from what he is reading? 
Mr. STEWART. Iam reading from the results of the com- 

pea made and published by the industrial societies in Eng- 
nd. 

Mr. GRAY. And the conclusion to which they arrive seems 
to be that India has had an immense advantage by its cheap sil- 
ver in the large exchange between it and Great Britain? 

Mr. STEWART. That is what they have demonstrated. 

Mr. GRAY. Very well; say they have demonstrated that. 
Then, I suppose it must follow that, if we are to profit by her 
example, the cheaper that silver is here the better; and if we 
follow it out, we shall lose all the advantages depicted in that 

r by silver baing brought up to a parity with gold. 

r. STEWART. Lam showing the fact that by reason of silver 
India has built up its manufactures. It was not cheap silver. 
Silver retained its purchasing power the same as it had there- 
tofore; but dear gold had destroyed other countries. Soha pee 
posed the rupee would lose some of its purchasing power, but it 
did not. They call it the perverse rupee, because it remnins a 
fair measure of value and will not change its purchasing power 
in India. This shows the terrible results of dear gold. It shows 
exactly what the farmers of the West are feeling—dear gold. 
That is what it is; and you want to make it dearer, and inflict 
greater and greater misery on the world. 

Mr. GRAY. May I 3 my friend? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, the Senator may interrupt meas much 
as he pleases. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand the argument to be that India has 
in some way, I need not attempt to describe, reaped a great 
advantage from the disparity between gold and silver, from dear 
gold, if you please, which means that, measured by silver, gold 

s very dear indeed. Then, how are we or how is India or an: 
other country to reap that advantage if the result follows whi 
Senators on the other side of this question say will follow, that 
SE 1 of silver would produce a parity between silver 
and gold: 

Mr. STEWART. No matter about apariy I say the demon- 
ling prices, and made it 
impossible for the English people to manufacture. If the prices 
were brought up England would be all right, but India havin 
the perverse rupee, which had the same purchasing power, wit 
astable currency that was not appreciating or depreciating, was 
a safe place to do business. It shows how terrible it is for a 
gold standard country with n money, with dishonest 
money, with money which makes debts heavier every hour, to 
struggle against adversity and the impossibility of its succeed- 
ing as well as a country with an honest dollar or an honest coin. 

Mr. DOLPH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STEWART. 3 

Mr. DOLPH. It was stated the other day that the free coin- 

e of silver in the United States would increase the price of 
silver until the old ratio of 16 to 1 had been restored; that is, 
that the silver dollar would be equivalent to the gold dollar and 
we sona have a gold standard by bringing silver up to the gold 
standard. 

Mr. STEWART. Ihave no doubt it would, but whether it 
would or not 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I wish to 1 

Mr. STEWART. Hold on. I will answer the first question 


now. 

Whether it brought silver to the gold standard or not, it would 
be to our advantage to do it. 

Mr. DOLPH. at is another proposition. But then what 
would be the advantage of the silver dollar if everything was go- 
Ang to be brought up to the gold standard? 

r. STEWART. The advantage would be that it would give 
us twice as much money. It would stop falling prices. Do the 
propia notknow the advantage of having more money? Isnotthe 
blight upon this country for the want of money? It would stop 
the rise of gold if you haye another metal to do a part of the 
money duty, because you have struck down one of the metals 
and you have thereby doubled the value of the otherand doubled 
the value of obligations to pay money. You rob the ple, you 
commit a fraud, and you have got a dollar worth 50 per cent 
more than the one in which debts were contracted. We say 
place it back. It is demand which creates value, and you have 
thrown all the demand on gold and put up its price to commit a 
fraud. Change the demand, equalize the two metals, and let us 
have the double standard and honesty. That is what we are 
contending for. 

We say thatthe rupees of India retained the same purchasing 
power, substantially, accord to the evidence of every expert, 
until they have been called the perverse rupee. They had a 
stable currency in India so far as their internal contracts were 
concerned. They were able to manufacture. The manufactur- 
ers of England were removed from where there was honest 


* 
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money, and those who were wring to do business with this dis- 
honest dollar that is constantly apprecia failed to do it. 
They found they could do business better with honest money 
than with dishonest money, with plenty of money than with a 
shrinking volume, I shall go on and read a little further: 


ed. 
Very lately, o to the fall in the market price of silver, the ru 

ed to ie a bate fall of 1 per cent in a week, Or 3 per cent — 5 
for t and effect of this is well set forth in the following extract 
from the market report of the 


News (London), of 1 “The 
inquiry for India 123 is of a pta! 
Business with the East fo dean at a standstill, ow! 


serious decline in the E: ex their efforts 


India suffers the present monetary use it illustrates our dim- 
culties with all other silver-using countries—dificulties which no but 
a joint s law can remedy. And the important necessity of the re- 
f a) t when we remember that the peoples, whose sole money is 


‘orm is apparen 
brought home = Pont 
sante . — te rectify the existing evils by an effective reform. 

I should be glad to go much further with these authorities, be- 
cause investigation in England upon this subject was most ex- 
haustive, and I have the book before me containing the result 
ol it. It was admitted in all the discussion that unless something 
was done India would supply the entire East with textile fabrics. 
This was confined mostly to cotton yarn, but as to cloth it is the 


same. 
England during all this time had all the advantages of our 
cheap cotton and our cheap food, and still she was driven out of 
the Indian market, and said it was worse than our protective 
tariff. Theycouldnotgetthereatall. Then what had to be done? 
Tho bime , the honest people, the real England, the heart 
of England, desired to equalize business by the restoration of 
silver. race’ said, Make more money, restore silver to a par- 
ity, relieve the debtor by allowing him to Bey in the money of 
the contract.” That is what they said. That was the reason 
why the bankers,the money-lenders,the power behind the throne, 
mil, “No, we will not do that, but we will enslave India by put- 
the gold standard on her, and then India will be in the same 
position that you are; she can not compete with you; we will 
stop that. Here are China, Japan, and all of South America, 
which are silver countries. Who shall have their trade? India 
would supply them if England had not put heron the gold stand- 
ard. She can not do it now.” The In people have to suffer; 
they will have to be made slaves, and their manufactures broken 


up. 

Fhe bimetallists inquired, “What are you going to do with 
China, Japan, and South America? They are on the silver stand- 
ard. You will have difficulties there. Killing off India is not 
enough.” Then they said, We will commence with the United 
States, because she is the only country that can take the pisss of 
India in the trade with silver countries.” The bondholders re- 

lied,‘ We will put her ona gold standard, and we will embarrass 

r trade with the silver countries. We already have the car- 

g trade, and everybody being in debt to us, if we can keep 

o United States out of South America, China, and Japan, we 
shall also gain in the American market by the gold standard.” 

The Senator from Texas says people want to sell where they 
can get gold. There is no law upon the statute books to pre- 
vent them from selling wherever they please. They can sell in 
any market. The only thing is that we have got a tariff on im- 
ports, but none on exports, for that is forbidden by the Con- 
stitution. The trouble is that upon the gold standard farm 
products will be cheap in every market. Gold has ges up 50 

cent in 8 ears, and will go up 75 per cent in the next 
8 becomes a law. 

You may talk abouta tariff, but go where you will and you will 
find the markets going down and down all the while. That is 
the result of all the investigations which have been made. There 
is no hope of a better market or more money if this bill becomes 
a law. The amount of money in circulation determines the price 
of property as certainly as gravitation determines the weight of 
a given body. 

All the best writers now agree that general prices are deter- 
mined by the volume of money, that all the money on the one side 
and all the property offered for sale on the other are reciprocal 
demand and supp y of each other. If the money is doubled, 
prices will rise; if the volume of money is reduced one-half, gen- 
eral prices will fall one-half. Particular prices will vary ac- 

ag to demand and supply, but the general range of prices 
will follow the general volume of money. 

So it is determined to destroy half of the world’s money, to 
cut down its volume one-half, as is proposed by England, because 
she is the creditor nation and because it will be to the advantage 


of her bondholders, and to the disadvantage of her debtors in 
the United States and elsewhere. Bondholding Tagana rules 
England as absolutely as Wall street rules the United States. 
London decrees that this country shall be reduced to gold alone. 
The President has called Congress ther to execute the com- 
mands of London and the national banks and to perpetrate a fraud 
upon humanity. We have been called here in the hot month of 
August to strike down prices, to diminish the volume of money, to 
load up the people with more debts and more mortgages, to reduce 
wages, to drive the great mass of our people from their homes 
and make them tenant farmers, to send gloom and despair 
throughout the land by wholesale robbery; and this is done in 
in the name of honest money andan unchanging standard, which 
changes every day in the wrong direction, in the direction of 
accumulated capital and against labor and production. 

England suppressed India on account of her rivalry in manu- 
facturing, because she had silver money that was unchanging 
and that has been unchanging. Silver bears substantially the 
bame relation to property that it did twenty years ago. It is 
gold that has gone up, and with this rise in value, the volume 
of mortgages has been raised and the people have been sunk un- 
der a load of debt they never can pay. 

The present indebtedness of the world is sufficient to enslave 
mankind. If they are compelled to sell their products for gold 
pren and to buy gold to pay the interest, they ave slaves, and 

t is the intention of the money power to enslave them. The 
fate of humanity is involved in this discussion, and the man who 
would not undo this great crime is unfit for a seat inthis Cham- 


r. 

Senators talkabout bimetallism when England designedly and 
nur noel has decreed that it shall not be, when she tells us it 
shall not be, and all the world says it can not be without her. I 
say let us have the money of the Constitution ourselves. There 
is no danger of driving gold out until we have silver nig, fetes 
take its place. But if it goes let it go. I would rather have 
prosperity at home than to havo British gold slavery. I would 
rather have equity among the people than oppression and wrong 
and robbery; would rather have, I say, honest dealings amon 
our own poopie; There have been honest dealings with the sil- 
ver standard. Germany achieved her greatness on the silver 
standard. Whenshe consolidated the Empire and her victorious 
armies overran France and compelled her to contribute a thou- 
sand millions as a ransom, she was on the silver standard. Hol- 
land in her prosperous days was on the single silver standard, 
and even anglana was on the silver standard. It was a more 
reliable standard than gold. 

We can not have gold without slavery. True, we may have 
the double standard, and there is no doubt that we shall; but it 
is said we can not. If we can not have the double standard, we 
can not have the gold standard without slavery. If the double 
standard is impossible, then let us have the single standard and 
liberty, the single standard and prosperity, the single standard 
and the development of our vast resources. The man who would 
make these people slaves because England uses a single stand- 
ard of gold for the purpose of slavery and robbery is unfit to rep- 
resent the American people. Wedo not want any compromises 
now. If we go down, we will go down protesting. If youare 


determined to do this wrong, do it. 


If the people are so far ruined that they are not able to rise in 
their might and throw off their oppressors and regain their 
liberty, then it is unfortunate; but when Senators say a question 
of this kind shall not be discussed, when the flippant gold press 
frightened Senators by demanding of them a vote first and de- 
bate afterwards, and when they fill the air with their clamorings, 
itis the duty of the Senate to let them know that here is one 
place in the United States where questions can be discussed with- 
out gag laws and where liberty can be defended without fear or 
favor. There have beenemergencies when the Senate prevented 
great wrong. There is no danger of the Senate resisting a good 
bill; but when a bill is looked upon by so large a minority in the 
way that this bill is, asutterly ruinous to humanity, then we feel 
that it is our duty to resist it. 

Senators on the other side claim that they have a majority in 
the Senate. If I could take the conscience of this Senate, and 
if they should vote according to their consciences, as they have 


declared time and again for the last twenty years, there would- 


be no need of talking. But all the machinery of party power, 
all the influences which can be brought to bear, and all the 
threats and intimidations which can be brought to bear are cir- 
culating around the Capitol. Now is the time to resist wrong, 
fraud, and oppression, and we expect to do it as far as we have 
the power. 

I wish to go on with this subject atanother time, and will now 
give way to a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam not going to make a motion to ad- 
journ. As there is a large amount of executive business on the 
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table, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 

d 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 

ednesday, September 20, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 19, 1893. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SUPREME COURT. 
Wiiliam B. Hornblower, of New York, to be associate justice 


of the Supreme Court of the United States, vice Samuel Blatch- 
ford, deceased. 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


James J. Van Alen, of Rhode Island, to be ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to Italy. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR. 


Assistant Naval Constructor William J. Baxter to be a naval 
constructor in the Navy, from August 10, 1893. « 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Abram Frakes, of Dighton, Kans., to be register of the land 
office at Wa Keeney, Kans., vice Lee Monroe, to be removed. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. * 
Allen B. Briscoe, of Hutchinson, Kans., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Wa Keeney, Kans., vice Hill P. Wilson, to be re- 


moved. 
POSTMASTERS. 


James M. Davis, to be postmaster at Cordele, in the county of 
Dooley and State of Georgia, in the place of Mitchell G. Hall, 
removed. 

Henry C. Feltman, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county of 
Marion and State of Illinois, in the place of John Cunningham, 
removed. 

Willis L. Grimes, to be tmaster at Batavia, in the county 
of Kane and State of Illinois, in the place of James T. McMaster, 
deceased. 

William Hunt, to be postmaster at Oakland, in the county of 
Coles. and State of Illinois, in the place of Lorenzo D. Carter, 
resigned. 

Alvin Scott, jr., to be postmaster at Naperville, in the county 
of Dupage and State of Illinois, in the place of Sylvester A. 
Ballou, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

T. Kennedy Barnett, to be postmaster at Shelby, in the county 
of Cleveland and State of North Carolina, in the place of Julius 
_B. Fortune, resigned. 

John W. Bryan, to be postmaster at Goldsboro, in the county 
of Wayne and State of North Carolina, in the place of John R. 
Smith, resigned. — 

Bennett , to be postmaster at Rocky Mount, in the 
county of Edgecombe and State of North Carolina, in the place 
of W. Lee Person, removed. 

Lewis C. Hanes, to be postmaster at Lexington, in the county 
of Davidson and State of North Carolina, in the place of Theo- 
dore E. McCrary, removed. . 

Israel P. Hunt, to be postmaster at Bismarck, in the county 
of Burleigh and State of North Dakota, in the place of Horace 
P. Bogue, resigned. 

Patrick W. McGillic, to be 
county of Morton and State of 
Andrew E. Thorberg, resigned. 

Josiah J. „to be -postmaster at Minot, in the county of 
Ward and State of North Dakota,in the place of William E. 


Mansfield, removed. j 

George C. Casler, to be tmaster of Hill City, in the count; 
of Pennington and State of South Dakota, in the place of Josep 
Hare, removed. - 

William A. Dawley, to be ter at Sturgis, in the county 
of Meade and State of South Dakota, in the place of William S. 
Chase, removed. 

3 to be postmaster at Britton, in the count 
of M all and State of South Dakota, in the place of John W. 
= 


Saletan at Mandan, in the 
orth Dakota, in the place of 


, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 
. Bertha Wood, to be tmaster at Custer, in the count 
of Custer and State of South Dakota, in the place of Cyrus W. 
Hitchcock, removed. 

Oscar M. Quigley, to be A agora? at Parker, in the county 
of Turner and State of South Dakota, in the place of John J. Cut- 


ter, whose commission expired March 19, 1893. 
Thomas J. Dement, to be postmaster at Chattanooga, in the 


county of Hamilton and State of Tennessee, in the place of John 
W. Stone, removed. 

William Y. C. Hannum, to be postmaster at 8 in the 
county of Blount and State of Tennessee, in the p of James 
P. Edmondson, removed. 

Wilson G. Harrison, to be postmaster at Milan, in the coun 
of Gibson and State of Tennessee, in the place of Robert F. 
Hann, removed. 

Isaac H. Dungan, to be postmaster at Humboldt, in the county 
of Gibson and State of Tennessee, in the place of John B. Cullen, 
removed. 5 

Joel J. Jones, to be postmaster at Fayetteville, in the wef 
of Lincoln and State of Tennessee, in the place of Hugh M. 
Eakin, removed. 

William H. McLemore, to be postmaster at Tullahoma, in the: 
county of Coffee and State of Tennessee, in the place of John B. 
Strong, removed. 

Fletcher W. Thomas, to be postmaster at Dyersbur; 
county of Dyer and State of Tennessee, in the place of 
Burbank, removed. 


in the 
eter M. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 15, 1893. 


MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 

Henry M. Smythe, of Graham, Va., to be minister resident 

and consul-general of the United States to ti. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

William H. rove, of Roswell, N. Mex., to be receiver of 

public moneys at Roswell, N. Mex. 
POSTMASTERS. : 

Michael T. Brady, to be postmaster at Winnebago City, in the 
county of Faribault and State of Minnesota. 

Robert W. Harris, to be postmaster at Union, in the county of 
Union and State of South Carolina. 

Josiah Doar, to be postmaster at Georgetown, in the county of 
Georgetown and State of South Carolina. 

Thomas B. Crews, to be postmaster at Laurens, in the county 
of Laurens and State of South Carolina. 

John Montgomery, to be postmaster at Lake City, in the 
county of Wabasha and State of Minnesota. 

Henry M. Hunting, to be postmaster at Ada, in the county of 
Norman and Stateof Minnesota. 

Arnolphus R. Gordon, to be postmaster at Warren, in the 
county of Marshall and State of Minnesota. 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate September 19, 1893. 


POSTMASTER. 
John T. Kingston, jr., to be postmaster at Ashland, in the 
county of Aahfand and State ot Wisconsin. 3 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, September 19, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev.. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
Too Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
i The Speaker laid before the House the following Senate reso- 
utions: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, September 16, 1593. 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death of 
Leland Stanford, late a Senator from the State of California. 
Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the d the 
business of the Senate be now suspended, that his associates may be enabled 
to Ray proper tribute to his high character and distinguished publicservices. 
esolved, That the Secretary of the Senatecommunicate these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the Senate do now adjourn. 


The SPEAKER. These resolutions will lie upon the table 
until some gentleman calls them up. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Joy, for five days on account of important business. 

To Mr. BARTLETT, for two weeks on account of sickness. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. COBB of Missouri, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the petition of sundry cities and towns by the boss painters and 
83 favoring the passage of the bill (H. R. 9976) of the 

ifty-second Congress regulating the sale of paints, white lead, 
colors, and linseed oil. 
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VIOLENCE IN THE CHEROKEE STRIP. 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas the Associated and Metropolitan Press, for the past few days, 


has contained news of the burning off of all vegetation and the killing of va- 
rious homesteaders by the United States troops in the Cherokee Strip: There- 


f 

Biu resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby requested to furnish to 
the House of Representatives any information he may possess touching said 
acts, and that he be further requested to inform this body by what author- 
ity the said United States troops were acting. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. TUCKER. I object. 

Mr. OATES. I hope my friend will withdraw his objection 
so as to give the gentleman offering the resolution an opportu- 
nity to make an explanation. 

r. FLYNN. . Speaker, if I can be permitted to read one or 
two of these press dispatches, Iam satisfied there is not a man 
upon this floor who will not vote to pass the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr.Speaker,I am willing that the gentleman 
shall make his explanation. 

Mr. FLYNN. r. Speaker, the best explanation I can make 
is to read some of these dispatches. Here is one dated Arkansas 
City, Kans., September 16, 1893: 

If the nation has ever been d aced it has been on this border, at this 
time, by those who are the national police. They have been arbitrary to the 
last degree, and their overbearing manners culminated when an in- 


offensive old man, James B. Hill, of New Jersey, was deliberately shot dead 
by a soldier because he could not control his unruly horse. 


And here is a portion of a dispatch to the New York World of 
this morning: 
Ata mass meeting here to-night, resolutions were adopted d 


emanding the 
surrender to the civil authorities of the soldier who ed J. R. Hill at the 


line of the Chilocco Reservation Saturday afternoon. The officers of the 


Cavalry tently decline to give the name of the soldier, claiming 
that in killing he was simply obe; orders. ‘The body of thedead man 
was this afternoon shipped to his former home in New Jersey. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that the rules and regulations 
made by this Administration for the opening of that vast body of 
land to homestead settlement have been a disgrace to the civil- 
ization of the nineteenth century, and the capstone of it all is, 
that after the settlers have stood there for days waiting, without 
disorder of any kind, the strong arm of the military is called in, 
and soldiers are allowed to shoot down inoffensive men simply 
because they are desirous of holding their places for the purpose 
of securing homes for themselves and families. It is because I 
desire to have these facts fully understood by the country that I 
have introduced this resolution, and I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be passed by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection tothe request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. OATES. Lobject. 

Mr. TATE. I object. 

Mr. FLYNN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution 
be referred. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. POWERS, by unanimous consent, the fol- 
lowing orders were made: . 

Ordered, That ae papara in the case of Sarah Elizabeth Holroyd, widow of 
John Holroyd, be withdrawn from the files of the House, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Ordered, That the papers in the case of Anthony Joseph and Pedro J. Jara- 
millo be withdrawn from the tiles of the House, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Ordered, That the papers in the case of Frank Della Torre and Susan F. 
Della Torre, heirs of Peter Della Torre, be withdrawn from the files of the 
House, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Ordered, That the papers in the case of Maj. William M, Maynadier be 
ee from the files of the House, and referred to the Committee on 


Ordered, That the papera in thecaseof William T. Poitevent be withdrawn 
from the files of the House, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call thestanding committees 
for reports. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the call of committees for reports, with the understanding that 
committees having reports may file them, except in cases of bills 
modifying or repe ling the Federal election laws. 

Mr. FITCH and Mr. OATES objected. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We do not want to make any exception. 


Mr. BURROWS. Then I move to dispense with the call of 
comunittees for 1 ag 
The SPEAK A two-thirds vote will be required for the 


adoption of this motion. [The question was put.] The noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. FITCH. I ask for the yeas and nays on this motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 0, nays 172, 
not voting 181; as follows: 


YEAS—0. 
NAYS—172. 
Abbott, , Fla. Hutcheson, Pence, 
Alđe Cooper, Tex. Ikirt, Pendleton, Tex. 
Alexander, rnish, Johnson, Ohio Pendleton, W. Va 
en. Covert, Kem, Pigott, 
Arnold, x, Kilgore, Price, 
Bailey, in, Kribbs, Rayner, 
Barnes, Crawford, Kyle, Reilly, 
arwig, Lane, Richards, Ohio. 
Beil, Colo. Daniels, Latimer, Richardson, Tenn. 
Bell, Tex. Davey, Lawson, Ritchie, 
Beltzhoover, Teno a HE 83 1. 
ITY, rmon gston, rtson, La. 
Black, Ga. De Forest, Maddox, Rusk, 
Black, III. Denson, Mallory, Ryan, 
Boatner, Dinsmore, Marsh, Say 
Dockery, Martin, Ind. Sibley, 
Bower, N.C. Donovan, McAleer, Sickles, 
Branch, Dunphy, McCulloch, odgrass, 
Brattan, Durborow, McDannold, Somers, - 
Brawley, i Cg Dearm Stallings, 
Breckinridge, Ark. E „ Mekttrick, Stevens. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Epes, eGann, Stockdale, 
Bretz, Erdman, McKaig, Stone, K 
Brickner, Everett, McLaurin, 
Broo Fellows, McMillin, Talbott, Md 
Bunn, Fielder, cNagny, rsney, 
Burro tch, McRae, te, 
Bynum, Fithian, Meredith, Taylor, Ind. 
Ca eary, Meyer, v. 
Cadmus, Geissenhainer, Money, Tucker, 
Caminetti, Goldzier, ontgomery, Turner, 
Campbell, Gorman, organ, in, 
on, Grady, Moses. ler, 
Capehart, Gresham, Mutchler, arner, 
Caruth, Haines, Neill. Washi n, 
Catchin Hammond, È Weadoc 
Clark, Mo. Heard, O'Neil, Mass. Wheeler, Ala. 
Clarke, Ala. Henderson, N.C. Outhwaite, Williams, II 
Cobb, Ala. Holman, Page, Williams, Miss. 
Cockrell, Hooker, Miss. asch: Wilson, W. Va. 
8 nek Ohio 33 3 
mpton, udson, ynter, olverton, 
Conn, Hunter, Pearson, Woodard. 
NOT VOTING—IS8I1. 
Aà Edmunds, Jones, Robinson, Pa. 
Aitken, Ellis, Ky. Joy, Russell, Conn. 
Aldrich, Ellis, Oregon Wiefer, Russell, Ga. 
Apsley, Fletcher, Lacey, Schermerhorn, 
Avery, Forman, Lapham, Scranton, 
Babcock Funk, Layton, Settle, 
Baker, Kans. Funston, Lefever, Shaw, 
Baker, N. H. Fyan, Lilly, Shell, 
Baldwin. Gardner, Linton, Sherman, 
Bankhead, Gear, Lisle, Simpson, 
Bartholdt, Gillet, N. V. Lock Sipe, 
8 808311 ae 2 a smun 
en, oodnig udenslager, perry, 
Bingham, Graham, Lucas, Springer, 
Blair, Grosvenor, Lynch, Stephenson, 
Blanchard, Grout, Magner, Stone, C. W. 
Bland, Hager, Stone, W. A. 
Boutelle, Hainer, Mahon, Storer, 
Bowers, Cal. Hall, Marshall Strait, 
Broderick, Hall, Mo. Marvin, N. v. Strong, 
Brosius, are, coall, Swanson, 
Brown, Harmer, McCleary, Minn. Sweet, 
Bryan, Harris, 13 Ky. ‘Tawney, 
Burnes, Harter, McDowell, Taylor, Tenn. 
Caldwell Hart Mekeighan, rry, 
on, Ul. Hatch, Meiklejohn, Thomas, 
Causey, Haugen, Mercer, 8 
Chickering, Hayes, Milliken, Van Voorhis, N.Y. 
Childs, Heiner, Moon, Van Voorhis,Ohio 
Clancy, Henderson, III. Morse, Wadsworth, 
Cobb, Mo. Henderson, Iowa. Murray, Walker, 
Cockra Hendrix, Newlands, Wanger, 
Cogsw: Hepburn, Northway, Waugh, 
Coombs, Hermann, ‘Ferra. Wells, 
Cooper, Ind. Hicks, O'Neill, Pa. Wever, 
Cooper, Wis. Hilborn, Payne, Wheeler, III. 
Cousins, Hines, . Perkins, White, 
Culberson, Hitt, Phili: Whiting, 
Curtis, Kans. Hooker, N. Y. Pickler, Wilson, Ohio 
Curtis, N. Y. Hopkins, III. Post, Wilson, Wash. 
Dalzell, Hopkins, Pa. Powers, Woomer, ‘ 
ley, Honk. Tenn. Rand Wright, Mass. 
Dolliver, Hulick, Ray, Wright, Pa. 
Doolittle, Hull, Reed, 
per, Johnson, Ind. Reyburn, 
Dunn, Johnson, N. Dak, Richardson, Mich. 


The SPEAKER(when the roll call was concluded). The Clerk 
will announce the pairs. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be recorded if I 
have that right. I will state the facts. Having been engaged 
in the room of the Committee on Ways and Means, which is now 
having hearings, I came to the Hall to vote and heard my name 
called just as Í was outside of the bar, but when I came in my 
name had been passed. I went back to the committee room to 
wait for the second call; but when I came back the second time 
my name had been again passed. Am I entitled to vote? 
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The SPEAKER. Under the circumstances stated, the Chair 
can not entertain the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then I would like to say that if permitted to 
vote I should vote ‘‘no.” > - 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, when I came into the Hall the Clerk 
was engaged in calling the roll the second time 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s name was recorded on the 
second call. 

Mr. WISE. But inadvertently I answered twice; and I 
wanted to explain. I answered to the name of WHITE” as weil 

my wn name. 

The SPEAKER. The error will be corrected. 

Mr. BURROWS. [rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is there any ey which a member not 
having been present on either roll when his name was 
called can send his name to the desk and have it recorded ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not acquainted with any such 
rule. The Clerk will announce the pairs. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. MAGNER with Mr. CHICKERING., 

Mr. JONES with Mr. Ray. 

Mr. DUNN with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

Mr. TERRY with Mr. Post. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 

Mr. SHELL with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. SIPE with Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 

Mr. FORMAN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri with Mr. Joy. 

Mr. BARWIG with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. McDANNOLD with Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE&, 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

Mr. HARE with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. VAN VooruHis of New York. 

Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. SCRANTON. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. LISLE with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr, LAYTON with Mr. AVERY. 

Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. AITKEN. 

Mr. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. DRAPER, for ten days. 

Mr. EpMUNDS with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, for this 


day. 

Nir, ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if a quorum has 
voted? 

The SPEAKER. A quorum has not voted. 

Mr. ENLOE. Lam paired with the gentleman from Maine 
Mr. BouTELLE], but reserve the right to vote to make a quo- 
rum, 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I am present 
and would like to have my name recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain the request 
unless the penseman brings himself within the rule, that he was 
present and failed to hear his name called. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Ihave just come in. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain the gentle- 
man’s request under the rule. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr.S er, I move a call of the House. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BURROWS) there were—ayes 134, noes 50. 

Mr. BURROWS. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BURROWS and Mr. FITCH were appointed tellers. 

The House proceeded to divide. After the affirmative vote— 
127—had been counted, 

Mr. FITCH (one of the tellers). Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 172, nays O, not 


voting 181; as follows: 
YEAS—172. 
Abbott, Bailey, Bell, Tex. Black, III. 
8 Barnes, Beltzhoover, Boatner, 
jexander, Boen 
Arne id. Bell, Cio. Black. Ga. Bower, N. C. 


= Dane, Hengzt Nelly. 
n, 
Brawley, Lynch, Richards, Ohio 
Breckinridge, Ark. Donovan, Maddox, Ric! 
B ge, Ky. Dunphy, ory, Richardson, Tenn. 
Bre Durborow, Marsh, tchie, 
Brickner, Engi Robbins, 
oe, McAleer, Robertson, La. 
Bunn, Epes, 5 usk, 
Burnes, E McCulloch, 
Bynum, Everett, McDannold, 
Cabaniss, Fellows, McDearmon, Sibley, 
Fielder, McEttrick, ies, 
Caminetti, Fitch, McGann, Si 
Campbell Fi c 3 Snodgrass, 
Cannon, Gal. & McLaurin, Somers, 
Capeh: „  MeMillin, 
Caruth, Goldzier, MeNagny, Stockdale, 
Cate! rman, c Stone, 4 
Clark, Mo. Grady, Meredith, Talbert, S. C. 
Clarke, Ala. Gresham, Meyer, Talbott, Md. 
Cobb, Ala. Haines, Montgomery, Tarsney, 
Cobb, Mo. Hammond, Morgan, te, 
Cockrell, Heard, M Taylor, Ind. 
Coffeen, Henderson, N. C. Mutchler, A 
Compton, Holman, Neill, Tucker, 
nn, Hooker, Miss. Oa ‘Turner, 
Cooper, Fla. Houk, Ohio O'Neil, Mass. Turpin, 
per, Hudson, Outhwaite, ler, - 
Co Hunter, arner, 
Covert, Hutcheson, Paschal, 
X, irt, r Patterson, Wead 
Johnson, Ohio Paynter, We: 

Crawford, gore, Wheeler, Ala, 
m bs, Pence, Williams, III. 
Davey, Kyle, Pendleton, Tex. Williams, Miss. 

Davis, Lane, Pendleton, W. Va. Wise, 
De Armond, Latimer, Pigott, Wolverton, 
De Forest, Lawson, Price, Woodard. 
NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—181, 
Adams, Dunn, Johnson, N. Dak. Rob Pa. 
Aitken, Edmunds, Jones, Poran Pa 
Aldrich, Ellis, Ky. Joy, Russell, Ga. — 
Allen, Ellis, Oregon Kem, Schermerhorn, 
Apsley, Fletcher. Kiefer, REN ton, 
Very, rman, y, 0, 
Babcock Funk, Lapham Shaw, 
Baker, Kans. Layton, Shell, 
Baker, N. H. an, Lefever, Sherman, 
Baldwin, Gardner, Lilly, Sun 
Bankhead, ear, Linton, Smith, 
Bartholdt, Gillet, N. Y. Lisle, perry, 
Bartlett, Gillett, Mass. ; S; 
Belden, Goodnight, ud, Stephenson, 
4 Graham, Loudenslager, Stev 
B x Grosvenor, Lucas, Stone, C. W. 
Blanchard, Grout, Magner, Stone, W. A. 
Bland, — — M: Storer, 
Boutelle, er, Mahon, Strait, 
Bowers, Hall, M: Strong, 
Broderick, Hall, Mo. Marvin, N. Y. Swanson, 
Brostus, Hare, McC: Sweet, 
Brown, Harmer, McCleary, Minn. ‘Tawney, 
Bryan, Harris, McDowell, Taylor, Tenn. 
Burrows, Harter, Meke Terry, 
Caldwell. Hartman, Meiklejohn, Thomas, 
Cannon, III. Hatch. Mercer, 4 
Causey, Haugen, Milliken, an Voorhis, N. Y. 
Chickering, Hayes, Money, Van Voorhis, Ohio- 
Childs, Heiner, Moon, Wadsworth, > 
Clancy, Henderson, II. Morse, Walker, 
Cockran, Henderson, Iowa Murray, Wanger, 
Cogswell, Hendrix, Newlands, Waugh, 
Coombs, Hepburn. NoN Wever, 
Cooper, Ind. Hermann, O'Fe f Wheeler, Ill. 
Cooper, Wis. Hicks, O'Neill, Pa. Whi 
Cous: Hilborn, Payne, Whitin 
Culberson, es, Per Wilson, Ohio 
Curtis, Kans. Hitt, Phillips, Wilson, Wash. 
Curtis, N. Y. Hooker, N, Y. Pickler, Wilson, W. Va. 
Daizell, Hopkins, II. Post, Wooner, 
Daniels, 0 Powers, Wright, Mass. 
ley, Houk, Tenn. Randall, Wright, Pa. 
Dolliver, 4 Ray. 
Doolittle, H Reed, 
per, Johnson, Ind. Reyburn, 


So a call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll. On the first call the fol - 
lowing members failed to auswer to their names: 


Ad: ¥ Culberson, Hi Murray, 
Aitken, Dingley, Hines, Newlands, 
Apsley, k Hitt, j 
Avery, Ellis, Ky. Hooker, N. Y. O'Neill, Pa. 
Babcock, Ellis, Oregon Hopkins, II. 
Forman, opkins, Pa. ` 

Bartlett, Fyan, ohnson, Ray, 
Belden, Gardner, Jones, ed 
B am, Goodnight, Joy, Ro m, Pa 

5 G Lapham, Russell, Ga. 
Bland, Grosvenor, Layton, Schermerhorn, 
Boutelle, Grout, Lilly, 
Bro Hall, Mo. Lisle, Shell, 
Causey, Lockwood, Sherman, 
Clancy, Harmer, Magner, Sipe, 
Cockran, M: ire, Spi 
Coom Harter, Marshall, Stephenson, 
Cooper, Henderson, Iowa McKeighan, Strait, 
Cooper, Wis. Hendrix, Morse, Swanson, 
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Tawney, 


lor, ‘Tenn. 


X. 


The SPE 


Van Voorhis, N. T. Weyer, 

Van Voorhis, Ohio White, 
Wadsworth, Whiting, 
Walker, Wilson, Ohio 


Wright, Pa. 


AKER. The Clerk will now gall the roll of those 


gentlemen who did not respond on the first call. On this call 
excuses for absent members are in order. 5 
Mr. FITCH. I move to dispense with further proceedings 


under the call. 


The question was taken; and on a division, demanded by Mr. 
BURROWS, there were—ayes 120, noes 54. 


Mr. BURRO 


Tellers were ordered. 
Mr. BURROWS and Mr. FircH were appointed tellers. 
The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 136, 


noes 19. 


WS. I demand tellers. 


Mr. BURROWS. Idemand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—ayes 166, nays 1, not 
voting 186; as follows: 


YEAS—166. 

Abbot Co Hutcheson, Reiliy, 
8 Cooper, Fla, t. Richards, Ohio. 
Alexander, Cooper, Tex. Johnson, Ohio Richardson, Mich. 
Allen, „ re, Richardson, Tenn, 
Arnold, Covert, Kribbs, Ritchie, | 
Balley, Cox, Kyle, Robbins, 
Baker, Kans. Crain, Lane, Robertson, La. 
Barnes, . Latimer. et 
2 avis, ter, yan, 
Bell, 0. De Lynch, Sayers, 
Bell, Tex. De Forest, addox Sibley, 
Beltzhoover, Denson, Mallory, Sickles, 

i Dinsmore, Martin, In mith, 
Black, Ga. Dockery, McAleer, Snodgrass, 
Black, ret nc cl Ky 8 
Boatner, mphy, Sperry, 
Boen, 4 “A McDannold, Stallings, 

tat, E MoEttriok, >  Stockdal 
Brat 08, eEttrick, Stockdale, 
Brawley, McKaig, Stone, Ky. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Erdman, McLaurin, Sweet, 

Bretz, Everett, MeMillin, Talbert, S. C. 
Brickner, Fellows, McNagny, Talbott, Må. 
Brookshire, Fielder, ae, Tarsney, 
Bunn, Fitch, Meredith, Tate, 
Burnes, Fithian, Money, Taylor, Ind. 
Burrows, A Montgomery, Tracey, 
Bynum, er, Morgan, Tucker, 
Cabaniss, Goldzier, 0888, 2 
Cadmus, Gorman, Mutchier, Turpin, 

tti, Graan, ae ler, 
Cannon, Cal. resham, ates, arner, 

“eed Haines, O'Neil, Mass. i ica 

th, Hammond, Outhwaite, Weadock, 
Catchi Hartman, Page, Wheeler, Ala. 
Olark, Mo. Henderson, N.O. Patterson, Nen Naa: 
Clarke, Ala. olman, Paynter, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cobb, Ala. Hooker, ‘aise. Benco, 5 Wise, 

bd, Mo. ouk, 0 endleton, Tex. olverton, 
8 Houk, Pendleton, W. Va. Woodard. 
een, Hudson, tt, 
Compton, Hunter, Rayner, 
NAYS—1. 
Bartholdt. 
NOT VOTING—186. 
Adams, Dalzell, Hepburn, McKeighan, 
Aitken, Daniels, ermann, Meiklejohn, 
Aldrich, Davey, Hicks, ercer, 
Apsley, Dingley, Hilborn, Meyer, 
Avery, Dolliver, es, M 
Babcock, Doolittle, Hit Moon, 
Baker, N. H Draper, Hooker, N. Y Morse, 
Baldwin, Dunn, Hopkins, III Murray, 

č Edmunds, Hopkins, Pa. Newlands, 

Bartlett, Ellis, Ky. Hulick, Northwa: 
Baiti e fe aa, ORGY: 
B etcher, 0 „ Ne a. 
Blair, Johnson, N. Dak. R 
Blanchard, Funk, Jones, Payne, 
Bian Funston, Joy, Pearson, 
Bouteille, Pyan, Kem, Perkins, 
Bower, N. C. Gardner, Kiefer, Phillips, 
Bowers, Cal. ear, Lacey, Pickler, 

‘kinridge, Ky Gillet, N. Y. Lapham, Post, 
Broderick, Gillet Lawson, Powers, 
Brosius, Layton, Price, 
Brown, grena, rig peat, 

Br rosvenor, „ y, 
we Grout, Linton, Reed, 
Camp Hager, Lisle, 8 
Cannon, er, Livingston, Robinson, Pa. 
Causey, Hall, Minn. Lockw: Russell, 
Chickering, Hall, Mo. Loud, Russell, Ga. 
lds, Hare, Loudenslager, Schermerhorn, 
Clancy, er, Lucas, Scranton, 
Harris, Magner, Settle, 
Cogs Harter, — Shaw, 
Coombs, Hatch, Mahon, Shell, 
Cooper, Ind. Haugen, Marsh, Sherman, 
per, Wis. yes, Marshall, Simpson, 
usins, Heard, Marvin, N. Y. 
Crawford, Heiner, McCall, A 
Cul Henderson, III. McCleary, Minn. 96 
Curtis, erson, Iowa Stone, Q. W. 
Curtis, N. Y. He McGann, Stone, W. A. 


Storer, Thomas, Waugh, Wilson, Ohio 
Strait, Upd. Wells, Wilson, 
Strong, Van N. Y. Wever, Woomer, 
Swanson, Van Voorhis, Ohio Wheeler, III. Wright, Mass. 
Tawney, Wadsworth, White, W. t, Penn. 
Taylor, Tenn. Walker, Whi a 

4 Wanger, Williams, Il. 


So the motion to dispense with all further proceedings under 
the call was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pair: 

Mr. with Mr. STORER. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the House agreed to dispense with all further pro- 
ceedings under the call. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The question being taken, the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. DOCK- 
ERY] announced that the “ayes” seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BURROWS), there were—ayes 
123, noes 47. 

Mr. BURROWS. We had better have tellers. 

Mr. FITCH. I call for the yeas and raps 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced that a sufficient num- 
ber had arisen, and that the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BURROWS. The other side. 

The House again divided, and on the demand for the yeas and 
nays there were—ayes 107, nays 56. 

Mr. BURROWS, I think wehad better have tellers on this. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Speaker pro tempore appointed 
Mr. BURROWS and Mr. FITCH. 

abe House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 110, 
nays 1. 

So the yeas and nays wero ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 161, nays 0, not 
voting 192; as follows: 


YEAS—161. 
Abbott, Coffeen, ‘ott, 
Alderson, Cooper, Fla. Johnson, Ohio ice, 
Alexander, Cooper, Tex Ki re, ly, 
Allen Cornish, Kribbs, Richards, Ohio 
Arnold, Covert, Kyle, hardson, Mich. 
Bailey, A $ Richardson, 
Baker, Kans Cummings, Latimer, tchie, 
arnes, Davis, Lawson, Robbins, 
Barwig, De Armond T, Robertson, La. 
Bell, Colo. DeForest, Livingston, Rusk, 
Bell, Tex. Denson, Maddox, 2 
Beltzhoover, Dinsmore, Mallory, Sickles, 
Berry, Dockery, _ McAleer, Snodgrass, 
Black, Ga. Donovan, McCreary, Ky. mers, 
Black, III. Dunphy, MecCulloci Stallings, 
Boatner, Durborow, McDannold, Stockdale, 
Boen, Onglish, McDearmon, Stone, Ky. 
Branch, E Enloe, McEttrick, Sweet, 
Brattan, Epes, McGann, Talbert, S.C. 
Brawley, Everett, Talbott, Md. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Fellows, McLaurin, Tarsney, 
Bretz, Fielder, Tate, 
Brickner, Fitch, MeNagny, Taylor, Ind 
Brookshire, Fithian, McRae, Tracey, 
Bryan, Geary, Meredith, Tucker, 
Bunn, Geissenhainer, Money, Turner, 
Burnes, Grady, Montgomery, 
um, Gresham, Morgan, ler, 
Cabaniss, Haines, 0385, arner, 
Cadmus, Hammond Mutchler, Washin i 
Caminetti, Hartman. Neill, Wen lock, 
Campbell, Hatch, Oates, Whe-ler, Ala. 
Cannon, Cal. Hayes, O'Neill, Mass. Williams, I 
Capehart, Heard, Outhwaite, Willisms, 
Caruth, Henderson, N. C. Page, Wilson, W. V. 
Cate Holman, Paschal, Wise, 
Clark, Mo. Hooker, Miss. Patterson, Wolverton, 
Clarke, Ala. Houk, Ohio Paynter, Woodard, 
Cobb, Ala. Hudson, Pearson, 
Cobb, Mo. Hunter, Pendleton, Tex. 
il, Hutcheson, Pendleton, W. Va. 
NAYS—40. 
NOT VOTING—i9. 
Ad Brown, Daniels, Gorman, 
Aitken. Burrows, Davey, Graham, 
Aldrich. Caldwell, Ding! ey, Grosvenor, 
Apsley, Cannon, III Dolliver,. Grout, 
Avery, Causey, Doolittle, N 
Babcock Chickering, Draper, 
Baker, N. H ds. 
dwin, Ch “$ Edmunds, Hall, Mo 
Bankhead, Cockran, Ellis, Ky. 5 
Bartholdt, Cogswell, Ellis, Oregon Harmer, 
lett, Compton, Erdman, arris, 
Belden, un, Fletcher, T, 
Bingham, Coombs, Ha * 
Blair, Cooper, Ind Funk, Heiner, 
Bi n A Funston, Henâerson, Ill. 
Bland, Cousins, Fyan, Henderson, 
Boutelle, 6 Gardner, en a 
Bower, N.C Crawford, Gear, Hepburn, 
Bowers, Culberson, Gillet, N. Y. ermann, 
Brec e, Ky. Curtis, Kans Gillett, Mass. Hicks, 
Broderick, Curtis, N. Y. Goldzier, Hilborn. 
Brosi zell, G ht, Hines, 
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à Post, Stone, W. A. 
i — N. Y. Mabon Powers, Storer, 
i II. Marsh, Randall, Strait, 
i Fa. Marshall, Ray, Strong, 
i Tenn. Martin, 25 Rayner, 
Hulick, Marvin, N. Y. Reed, Ta X 
Hull, McCall, ‘burn, Taylor, Tenn. 
yomen; Jnd. M. Minn. Ro Pa. A 
ohnson, N. Dak. McDow Russell, Conn. omas, 
Jones, McKeighan, Russell, Ga. —.— 
Joy, Meiklejohn, ers, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Rom 2 Schermerhorn. eee Ohio 
Kiefer, a n. sw: 
Y, ee : Walker, 
ham, Moon, aw, 5 
tar on, Morse, Shell. augh, 
Lefever, Murray, Sherman, Wells, 
yay, Newlands, Sibley, Wever, 
ton, Northway, Simpson, Wheeler, 
Lisle, ‘Ferrall. Sipe, White, 
wood, O'Neill, Pa. Smith, Whi 
ud, Payne, Sperry, Wilson, Ohio 
udenslager, Pence, Springer, Wilson, 
as, Per Steph Woomer. 
Lynch, Phillips, Stevens, Wright, Mass 
Manner. Pickler, Stone, C. W. Wright, 


So the motion of Mr. TUCKER, to lay on the table the motion 
of Mr. BURROWS, was agreed to. K 

The Clerk announced the following additional pair: 

Until further notice; 

Mr. SICKLES with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Frrcu (at 20’clock and 49 minutes 

m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Sep- 
Libor 20, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII— f 
Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims, reported the bill 
H. R. 3203) for the relief of Mrs. Victor Thunot (Report No. 
0), in lieu of the bill (H. R. 520) which was delivered to the 
Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SAYERS: A bill (H. R. 3204) to repeal all laws pro- 
viding for the creation or maintenance of the sinking fund—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LUCAS: A bill (H. R. 3205) providing for irrigation 
and reclamation of arid lands, for the protection of forests, and 
utilization of agricultural, horticultural, and pasturage lands, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GEARY: A bill (H. R.3206) to suspend immigration— 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STORER: A bill (H, R. 3207) to amend an act enti- 
tled An act to regulate commerce to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEARSON: A bill (H. R. 3231) to codify and arrange 
the laws relating to pensions—to the Committee on the Revision 
of the Laws. 

By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R. 3232) to provide for the erection 
of a public building in the city of Fort Madison, Iowa—to the 
Committee on Public Buildi and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 3233) for the construction of a roadway from 
the city of Keokuk, Iowa, to the national cemetery at Keokuk, 
Iowa, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R.3234) to amend paragraph 524 
of the tariff act of 1890—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 3235) to authorize the Duluth 
Transfer Railway Company to construct a bridge over the St. 
Louis River between the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
near the village of West Duluth—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 3236) to increase the penalty for 
embezzlement by directors,.officers, or agents of national b 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 3237) to incorporate the 
Washington and Benning Street Railway Company—tothe Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 3238) for 
the better control of and to promote the safety of national banks 
and for the protection of depositors therein—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 3239) to amend section 19 
of the administrative customs laws of 1890—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: A joint resolution (H. Res. 49) giving 
authority to the Board of Lady Managers of the World’s Colum- 
blan Commission to confer upon expert workers and principal 


producers of exhibits in the World's Columbian Exposition lith- 
3 facsimiles of medals and di 


plomas, and providing for 

e 3 thereof to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A resolution calling upon the Secretary of 
War for certain information concerning the action of troops in 
the Cherokee Strip—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: A resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an assistant to the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms—to the Committee 
on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause Lof Rule XXII, private billsof the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: è 

By Mr. BARWIG: A bill (H. R. 3208) to relieve John Dusell 
ao the charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Af- 


By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 3209) to authorize the Du- 
luth and Superior Bridge Company and its successorsininterest 
to construct, operate, and maintain a bridge over the St. Louis 
River between Connors Point, in the State of Wisconsin, and 
Rices Point, in the State of Minnesota—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRANCH: A bill (H. R. 3210) for the relief of James 
L. Fowle, executor of Samuel R. Fowle, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3211) 
for the relief of John P. Berry—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3212) for relief of the legal representatives 
tives of Henry Childs—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3213) for the relief of the estate of Neil 
McCamp—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3214) for the relief of Lenord Cassell, of 
the State of Kentucky—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3215) for the relief of the estate of William 
Berry, of the State of Kentucky—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3216) for the relief of William Downing, of 
the State of Kentucky—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BROOKS E: A bill (H. R. 3217) for the relief of 
William H. Lankford—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLACK of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 3218) to increase the 
pension of Jane Thompson, of Jefferson County,Ga.—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. : 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill H. R. 3219) granting increase 
of pension to Georgianna C. Hall, widow of William Hall—to 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 3220) granting a pension to 
Mary Griffiths—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHICKERING: A bill (H. R. 3221) granting a pension 
to Mary F. Davenport—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAGER: A bill (H. R. 3222) granting a pension to Mrs. 
an Jane Shaw—to the Committee on Inv ensions. 

so, a bill (H. R. 3223) for the relief of Venis Kelly—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MALLORY: A bill (H. R. 3224) for the relief of E. W. 
Menefee, R. M. Bushnell, and J. H. Cross, late copartners as E. 
W. Menefee & Co., and Caroline E. Mi , administratrix of 
the estate of Rufus Milligan, deceased—to the Committee on 


Claims. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 3225) for the relief of the 
personal representative of William R. Soutter, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 3226) for the relief of 
John Warren, administrator of the estate of James Pankey, de- 
ceased, Hardeman County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: A bill(H. R. 3227) granting 

a pension to Eunice Sherman—to the Committee on Pensions. 
y Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3228) for the relief of 

James B. Philli to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. C S W. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3229) for the 
relief o C. H. Raymond—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODWARD: A bill (H. R. 3230) for the relief of 
John D. Thorne—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 3240) for the relief of John S. 
‘Segoe of Bollinger County, Mo.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 


By Mr. BERRY: A bill (H. R. 3241) to provide for the im- 
3 of the Licking River in the State of Kentucky to the 

mmittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 3242) making an ap- 

priation for continuing harbor improvementsat Sabine Pass, 

erste the Committee cn Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R.3243) for the relief of Edward T. 
Latta—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R.3244) making an appropriation for a survey, 
under the direction of the War Department, for a levee along 
the west bank of the Mississippi River in Des Moines and Louisa 
8 in the State of Iowa to the Committee on Rivers and 

arbors. 

By Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 3245) for the 
relief of John M. Goodhue—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Resolutions of Colorado Mining 
Stock Exchange, of Denver, Colo., relative to annual assessment 
work on mining claims—to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Petition of Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry of Louisiana, for repeal of the silver-purchase law 
and repeal of the tax on State-bank circulation—to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Petition of Lewis Anderson and others, 
manufacturers and employés of woolen mills at Skowhegan; one 
of A. F. Bradbury and others, manufacturers and operatives in 
the woolen mills at Dexter; one of S.O. Brown and others, 
woolen manufacturers and operatives at Dover; one of Amos 
Abbott, Job Abbott, George A. Abbott and others, woolen man- 
ufacturers and employés of Dexter; one of Mays & Son and 
others, woolen manufacturers and employés of Foxcroft; one of 
James Walker and others, manufacturers and operatives in 
woolen industry at Madison; oneof Dennison Walker and others, 
manufacturers and operatives in the woolen industry at Pitts- 
field; one of D. R. Campbell, August Sapen and others, man- 
ufacturers and employés in the woolen mills at Sangerville; one 
of the manufacturers and operatives of the Sangerville Woolen 
Company, at Sangerville; one of Moses Carr, N. J. Lamb, and 
others, manufacturers and employés of the Carleton Woolen 
Mills Company at Sangerville, and one of Ephraim Hodgdon 
and others, manufacturers and par gb of the Newickawanick 
Woolen Company at South Berwick, all of the State of Maine, 

t change in or interference with exis tariff laws by 
the Fifty-third Congress—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: Petition of 274 citizens of 
Hanford, Kings County, Cal., for the free coinage of silver—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, joint resolution es and directing the Attorney- 
General to appear for the settlers in the United States courts 
the cases of the Southern Pacific Railroad bear te 
tain settlers on public lands in California—to the 
the J 3 

By Mr. BRANCH: Papers to accompany the bill for the relief 
of James L. Fowle, executor of Samuel R. Fowle, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Petition of the brewers of Louisville, Ky., 
favoring a reduction of the duty on hops—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: Petition of Hon. John H. Reagan 
and 44 others, citizens of Anderson County, and one of J. M. 
Woodard and 60 more, citizens of Anderson County, Tex., pro- 
testing against unconditional repeal of the Sherman law—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. GEAR: Papers relating to national cemetery at Keo- 
kuk, lowa—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Papers relating to the erection of post-office building at Fort 
Madison, Iowa—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: Resolutions by the Tradesand 
Labor Congress of Dubuque, Iowa, favoring free coinage of sil- 
ver at a ratio of 16 to Ito the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, resolutions adopted at a meeting at Hampton, Iowa, in 
relation to the money question—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HILBORN: Resolutions adopted by the Grange of 
Tulare, Cal., favoring the retention of the tariff on wool—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Papers to accompany House bill 2144, for 
as relief of George F. Roberts et al.—to the Committee on 


By Mr. KEM: Petition of 852citizensof Buffalo 88 Nebr., 
asking for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to Ito the 
Committee on ponge, eights, and Measures. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: Petition of the ministers 
of the Kentucky Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, asking that the act of May 5, 1892, commonly called the 
Geary law, bs repealed—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Papers appertaining to a bill to re- 
imburse the State of Nebraska the expenses incurred by that State 


against cer- 
ommittee on 


in repelling a threatened invasion and raid by the Sioux in 
1890-1 to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, papers appertaining to a bill for the issue of ordnance 
stores and supplies to the State of Nebraska to replace similar 
stores destroyed by fire—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers appertaining to a bill to authorize the President - 
to issue a patent to the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions for 
certain lands of the Omaha Indian Reservation—to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Petition of John C. Davis, of Fairfax 
County, Va., praying that his warclaim be referred to the Court 
8 ete under the Bowman act—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, petition of John O. Davis, of Fairfax County, Va., pray- 
ihg that the war claim of Diana Davis, deceased, be referred to 
the Court of Claims under the Bowman act—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. POWERS: Papers of William M. Maynadier, W. T. 
Poitevant, and Frank and Susan F. Della Torre—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of Industrial Council of Kansas 
cities, praying for a Government loan of money to the States— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition from Messrs. Vickery & Hill, Augusta, Me., in 
favor of a Itao oust peper currency for use in the mails—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Petition of John A. Bates, for 
relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Albert A. Baker, for relief—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, 

Also, petition of James Clinton Baker, for reference to Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Anna Bradford, for relief—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Martha Byrd, of Lawrence County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of William U. Callahan, for relief—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Benjamin Carter, colored, of Madison County, 
Ala,—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Garret S. Chandler, of Lauderdale, Ala.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Ann E. 8 of Etowah County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of William Cunningham, of Lawrence County, 
Ala. to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Richard Crompton, for relief—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Emily C. Dickson, for relief—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of S. M. Garison, for reference to Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Silas M. Garrison, for relief—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Bathsheba Gordon, for relief—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Matthew N. Grimmet, of Madison County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Stephen Harris, colored, of Madison County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of John Haynes, colored, of Madison County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Alexander Hall, for reference to Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of William Hilliard, of Madison County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of James Hilliard, of Madison County, Ala.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of George W. Howell, of Lauderdale County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of George W. Houk, of Jackson County, Ala.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Andrew J. Inkle, for relief to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Jesse Jefferson, colored, of Madison County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of William Jones, of Madison County, Ala.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Cyrus Jones, of Madison County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. f 

Also, claim of William S. Kerr, of Madison County, Ala.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claiın and petition of Rhoda Lawler, of Madison County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, petition of Flora Ann Lucas, of Limestone County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, petition of Mrs. Jane W. Lock, of Limestone County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Julius B. Litten, of Lauderdale County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Sebastian Leohr, of Franklin County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Robert Lauderdale, of Madison County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of S. Elizabeth Lauderdale for relief—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Jesse B. Morgan for relief—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Corland M. Miller, of Madison County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Edward Moore (colored), of Madison County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Mrs. Bettie F. Perkins, of Madison County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of estate of Robert Phillips, of Lauderdale Coun- 
ty, Ala. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of William N. Morris for relief to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Evaline McDermott for relief—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Malinda McClendon, for reference to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of William S. Morgan, for reference tothe Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Mollie T. MeClelland, for reference to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Senia McLelland, of Madison County, Ala.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Uriah Peters, of Jackson County, Ala.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of F. P. Price, of Jackson County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, petition of Henry M. Ragsdale. for reference to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Mahala Simmons, for reference to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of John S. Tate, of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of David Vincent (colored), of Madison County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Lucie A. Vaughan, for reference to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Henry Webb, of Lauderdale County—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Etizabeth A. Newman, for reference to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Three petitions of the citi- 
zens of Spokane County, Wash., in opposition to the repeal of 
the Sherman act, unless said repeal shall provide for the con- 
tinued use of silver on terms more favorable to silyer—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, September 20, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TURPIE presented a memorial of Local Assembly, No. 
430, Knights of Labor, of Daviess County, Ind., remonstrating 
against the unconditional re of the so-called Sherman silver 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented resolutions adopted at a mass- 
88 of the citizens of Marlboro, N. H., favoring the enact- 
mentof legislation to suppress the exportation of alcoholic liquors 
from this country to foreign lands except for legitimate use in 
the arts and industries of modern life: which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Greensburg, Pa., praying for the unconditional repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented two memorials, of Knightsof Labor Assem- 
bly, No, 1491, of Osceola Mills, Pa., and of Knights of Labor 
Assembly, No. 1608, of Anita, Pa., remonstrating against the re- 

of the so-called Sherman silver law; which were ordered to 
ie on the table. 
Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of the Central Labor 


Union of Grand Rapids, Mich., praying that publie buildin, 


may be constructed by day labor under the supervision of the 
Supervising Architect's office and not by contract; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. FAULKNER 5 a petition of the State Assembly. 
Knights of Labor, of West Virginia, praying for the free an 
unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 tol, and remonstrat- 
ing against the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchase 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON presented petitions of Waterford Grange, No. 
423, Patrons of Husbandry, of Erie County; of Dicksonburg 
Grange, No. 556, Patrons of Husbandry, of Crawford County; of 
the Turnpike Farmers’ Alliance and RI 0 Union, No. 318, 
of Erie County; of Mill Village Grange, No. 131, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Erie County; of citizens of Crawford County; of Green- 
field Grange, No. 226, Patrons of Husbandry, of Erie County, and 
of Phillipsville Grange, No. 147, Patrons of Husbandry, of Erie 
County, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the free coin- 
age of silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Local AOS No. 1608, 
Knights of Labor, of Anita; of Equality Assembly, No. 1491, 
Knights of Labor, of Osceola Mills; and of Local Assembly, No. 
9228, Knights of Labor, of Throop, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
remonstrating against the unconditional repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law, and praying for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver ata ratio of 16 to 1; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Anita, Pa., praying 
for the free coinage of silver at a ratioof 16 tol with gold; whic 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Johnstown, Pa., 
praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Farmers’ Alliance, No. 487 
of New Hamburg, Pa., remonstrating against the unconditional 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so called Sherman 
law unless some provision is first made for the free coinage of 
silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens, comprising the repre- 
sentatives of various labor organizations, adopted at a meetin 
held at Pittsburg, Pa., remonstrating Agalu the uncondition 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also 5 a petition of Pomona Grange, No. 4, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Erie County, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
such legislation as will increase the volume of money and restore 
silver to its former place as money equal with gold; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of William T. Cass and 
30 other citizens and business men of Tilton, N. H., praying for 
the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. I present a petition of some 50 citizens of 
Alabama, reciting their belief that restoration of confidence is 
absolutely necessary to avert further disaster,” etc., and recom- 
mending that the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver act 
be unconditionally repealed. This is one of those petitions with 
the following caption: 


Get signed and send to your Senator or Representative without delay. At- 
tach additional sheets as required. 


I regard that, Mr. President, as a mandate from some great 
money center and not really from the people of the State of 
Alabama. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas presented the gts of Joseph Ault, 
late of Company A, Eigh Regiment of Illinois Infantry Vol- 
unteers, a citizen of Sharp County, Ark., praying for the en- 
actment of special legislation for his relief; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 952) for the relief of the 
heir or heirs of John Howard Payne; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 953) for the relief of Thomas B. 
Reed; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittes on Claims. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 954) grantin 
Cornelia De Peyster Black; which was read t 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 955) 3 a pension to Sister 
Celestine, Mother Superior of St. Joseph’s Convent, at Titus- 


a pension to 
ce by its title, 
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ville, Pa.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 956) for the relief of 
Geo W. Graham; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
fe to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 957) for the relief of C. J. 
Baronett, of Gardiner, Mont.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. WALTHALL introduced a bill (S. 958) for the relief of 
R. M. Lay, jr., administrator of Nancy Lay, deceased, of Scott 
2 Miss., for stores and 9 taken from decedent by 
the tary forces of the United States in Scott County, Miss., 
during the war for the suppression of the rebellion; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 959) for the relief of Emily C. 
Evans, of Scott County, Miss., for stores and supplies taken 
from claimant by the military forces of the Uni States in 
Scott County, Miss., during the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also in uced a bill (S. 960) for the relief of Smith Sim- 
mons, administrator of John Waters, deceased, of Scott County, 
Miss., for stores and sopies taken from decedent by the mili- 
* tary forces of the United States, in Scott County, Miss., during 
the war for the suppression of the rebellion; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH introduced a bill (S. 961) for the relief 
of Rosanna J. L. Richmond, executrix of the estate of William 
Long; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 962) to establish a court of 
paparia appeals, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He introduced a bill (S. 963) to ratify and confirm AD agree 
ment with the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians in Okla- 
homa Territory and to make appropriations for carrying the 
same into effect; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 964) for the relief of the creditors 
of the Deposit Savings Association, of Mobile, Ala.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 965) for the relief of the Mobile 
Marine Company; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HILL introduced a bill (S. 965) to compensata Elihu Root 
for services rendered by direction of the Attorney-General; 


which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. £ 
Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 967) to remit the pen- 


alties on gunboat No. 3, the Concord, and boat. No. 4, the 
Bennington; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there are no concurrent or other 
resolutions, the morning business is closed. 


INVESTIGATION OF LABOR TROUBLES. 


Mr. GALLINGER. On the 2d day of August, 1892, by resolu- 
tion of the Senate, a special committee was created, of which I 
had the honor to be chairman, charged with the duty of investi- 

ting certain phases of the labor troubles which then existed 
fi the country. Thatcommiitee,on motion of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], was furthermore charged 
with the duty of inquiring as to the more effective organization 
and employment of the comitatus in the District of Colum- 
bia and the Territories of the United States, for the maintenance 
and execution of the laws. The committee held meetings in 
various cities of the country, called witnesses, and their conclu- 
sions are em ed in a report which was duly made to the 
Senate. 
In their inquiries concerning posse comitatus, communications 
were sent to several of the attorneys-general of this country in- 

uiring as to the laws in the several States, and especially the 

ws that existed in the colonies on the question of posse comita- 
tus, and the replies from several of these officers will be found 
in the report. In addition to that the chairman of the commit- 
tee communicated with Mr. Lincoln, minister plenipotentiary 
to the Court of St. James, age for the laws on that subject in 
the empire of Great Britain. r. Henry White, of the legation 
in London, senta paper tothe committee of much interest, which 
was embodied in the report, and he also promised to send addi- 
tional matter on that important subject. When the report was 
3 the additional matter had not been received, but I now 

ld in my hands a letter from Mr. White communicating two 
papers from Earl Rosebery, the secretary of state for foreign 


affairs, giving the status of the question in Great Britain. 
They are important papers, and I ask that they may be printed 
as a document and as a supplement to the report of the commit- 
tee, which is No. 1280, second session Fifty-second Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. ; 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1. 

Mr. PLATT. I gave notice yesterday— 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Connecticut has not ap- 
pealed to me for the floor. Iam onthe floor. I wish to state 
that while I have every desire to oblige the Senator from Con- 
necticut, I haye arranged with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GEORGE], who is very anxious to go on, is ready with his 
speech, and does not wish to delay. 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator would bea little kinder in his 
way of treating other Senators—— 

Mr. VOO ES. Mr. President, if the Senator 

Mr. PLATT. I was about to remark—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Connecticut did notask 

rmission. I am on the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Chair 
recognized the Senator from Indiana when the Senator from 
Connecticut rose, and according to the usual custom in the Sen- 
ate the Chair recognized him to learn for what purpose he 
rose. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I did not know for what purpose the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut rose, nor did he ask me to yield to him. 
I will yield to him now without his asking it. 

5 I ask the Senator from Indiana now if he will 
yield? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield the floor to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield; certainly I do. 

Mr. PLATT. I was about to state, as I thought I had aright 
tostate before the morning business was concluded and announced 
as having been concluded, that yesterday I proposed to introduce 
this morning a resolution amending the rules; but the Senator 
from Mississippi having given notice that he would proceed at 
the conclusion of the morning business to address the Senate, 
and desiring to commence as early as possible, I had assured him 
that I would not stand in the way of hisspeaking atan early hour 
to-day; and therefore I shall not present the resolution to-day, 
but at some future time. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I renew the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 
directing 8 e 5 e bullion and tho issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending ques- 
tion being on the amendment proposed 9 85 1 Perren — the 
substitute reported by the Committee on ce. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, Iam wellaware that the debate 
has proceeded to suchan extent that discussion is not listened to 
with much patience by this body, but as lam a Democratand hap- 
pen to differjfroma Democratic Administration upon this very im- 
portant measure, and as I believe that a large majority of my 
constituents concur in the view which I take, I deem it to be 
my duty to state with some precision the reasons which compel 
me torefuse my support to the bill now before the Senate. 

There is no question as to the very serious and grave financial 
situation in which we are placed, though there are now visible 
evidences of improvement. An important and essential part of 
our duty is to inquire and ascertain, if possible, the causes which 
have produced this unparalleled state of affairs, and then to 
enact the remedy. For any action of Congress taken in ignor- 
ance of the true causes would be but a leap in the dark, and as 
likely to increase as to diminish the gravity of the evils under 
which the country suffers. 

Whilst we find that the supporters of the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman bill agree that the repeal isa 
proper remedy, we find them differing widely as to the cause 
and nature of the disease itself. The President thinks the 
e is the Sherman law, and very logically recommends its 
re a 

po SHERMAN LAW NOT THE CAUSE OF PRESENT DISASTER. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], whilst differing widely as to the 
true cause, yetagree that our present troubles are not attribu- 
table to that much-abused enactment. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, after depicting in eloguent language the distress of the 
present, with equal force and eloquence described the happy con- 
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dition of our country up to the 4th of Mareh last, which day 
seems, in his judgment, to be the beginning of our sorrows. 


In express view of the causes of the present distress 
he uses the following language: 

While I do not attribute our ent disasters in any part to the legisla- 
tion of 1890 (the Sherman law), I do attribute them to a serious extent to 
the failure of the present Executive toassure the country and the world that 
he would use the power given him to maintain the two metals at . This, 
with the prevalent dr of what a distinguished member of body de- 
Scribed asa war of extermination upon the protected industries of this 
country,” accounts, inmy judgment, for our existing condition. 

Whilst not agreeing with that distinguished Senator in his 
affirmation as to the true cause of our troubles, I concur with 
him as to his negation on that subject. Iam, after the best ex- 
amination I am able to give, convinced that our present disasters 
are not attributable in any part to the Sherman act. 

Iam in accord with the view of the Senator from Indiana, 
which attributes to a large degres the causes of our disasters to 
the moneyed classes of the country. If thesedistinguished Sen- 
ators are right, no relief can come from the passage of this bill. 
UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL AN AGGRAVATION OF TROUBLE AND NO RELIEF. 


My judgment is that the repeal, . with any other 
a tied will be an aggravation of our troubles and in no sense a 
relief. 

Concurring in the opinion expressed by the Senator from In- 
diana, that the national banks and moneyed classes are largely 
responsible for the precipitation on us of our present and recent 
financial troubles, yet I think there are causes beyond their ac- 
tion—causes inherent in the money system of the country and 
of Europe, which not only make these financial crisesinevitable, 
but furnish the occasion and opportunity for the banks and capi- 
talists their allies in this country and in the world, to afflict 
mangoa at their will with these constantly recurring monetary 
troubles. 

Two antagonistic forces exist in the financial world, engaged 
in never-ceasing conflict. One, the great mass of mankind—the 
laborers and producers—the other, those who have been fortunate 
enough to secure to themselyes the greater of the wealth 
of the world; between those who labor and those who have ac- 
quired and now enjoy the stored-up results of the past labor of 
mankind; between t producing commodities for exchange 
and consumption and those who possess the money and other 
3 ty which this exchange must be made and wages 
The former class, being the great mass of mankind, the great 
mass of our own peed desire an abundance of money for which 
to exchange their labor and their products—they want a rise in 
the prices of products. The latter, possessing nearly all the 
money of the world, and possessing moneyed obligations of nations 
and corporations and individuals to many billions of dollars, de- 
sire a scarcity of money—an increase in its purchasing power. 
These, whilst knowing that all the gold and silver in the world 
are insufficient to carry on even to their advan the trade of 
the world, have invented certain substitutes for money, highly 
profitable to them, in order to decrease metallic coinage—real 
money. By decreasing the amount of metallic money they have 
a larger field for the operation of their monetary devices; they 
have the opportunity to manufacture more of the substitutes for 
real money, which substitutes the world under the pon sys- 
tem must use. They desire just enough of metallic money to 
enable them skillfully and profitably to manage their own sub- 
stitute devices for money. 

URGENT NEED OF INCREASE OF MONEY, 

As civilization advances, as trade and commerce increase, as 
they have done enormously in the last hundred years, so the 
necessity for an increase in money becomes more urgent. 

Up to the middle of this century, traders, capitulists, owners 
of money, all agreed with the great mass of the people that 
every increase in real money—gold and silver—was beneficial to 
e ee It could not escape notice that periods of increasing 
volumes of money, always accompanied by rising prices, were 
the periods of enterprise, industrial and commercial activity, 
of progress and advancement, and that periods of contraction 
were also times of stagnation, hardships, bankruptcies, and 
penury. 

The t addition to the bimetallic money of the world about 
the middle of the present century—coming from the gold mines 
of Australia and California—caused a great rise in prices and a 
corresponding fall in the purchasing power of metullic money. 

„in other words, the wealth of the money classes was grea 
hed; those who had money could only buy a greatly al 
minished part of the commodities of the world. So it was 
gravely proposed todemonetize gold, that being the metal which 
was then so rapidly increasing in volume. But that scheme 
only partially succeeded. Gold, though very largely produced, 
© at length a diminishing production. The production of 


silver began to increase beyond all former precedents. 


The fear was, not that the world would have too much money 
for its monetary needs, but that prices would continue to rise and 
the purchasing power of money, that is, its value, would continue 
to decrease. 

FIRST MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

This was the situation in 1867 when the firstinternational mon- 
etary conference met in Paris at the invitation and under the 
auspices of the Emperor Napoleon. Inthe mean time—between 
A. D. 1850 and that year—France had exchanged her silver me- 
tallic currency for gold, though without demonotization of silver. 

The invitation to this conference skillfully concealed the de- 
sign of its author. It invited the nations to confer about the 
international unification of coin, and referred to the bimetallic 
Latin Union—established in 1865—as the desirable thing to be 
followed by all nations; but it expressed next, if that were not 
satisfactory, then to confer about other means of unification. It 
alluded to the benefits already realized from the bimetallic Latin 
convention, and enlarged upon the evils coming “from the di- 
versity of coinage which multiply the fluctuations of exchanges.” 

That was the feast to which the nations were invited. The 
United States accepted the invitation in this sense and in no 
other. The conference met, and without notice to the world, 
without notice to the governments which had sent delegates, 
they recommended a single gold standard. 

This action excited no attention in this country at the time, 
for we were then using a forced paper currency. 

EUROPE TURNING TO THE GOLD STANDARD. 

But soon the effects of the conference began to be felt. As 
early as June 17, 1869, Norway,in consequence of this recom- 
mendation, began to turn from a sole silver standard to gold 


(See Report International Conference of 1881, page 393.) The 
other Scandinavian states joined in the movement. A com- 
plete transition in these states from a silver to a single gold 


standard was effected in 1872 and 1874. Germany, having con- 
quered France and exacted a billion of dollars as indemnity, 
largely in gold, commenced in the next year, 1871, to 7 
a gold standard exclusively, comple that transition in 1873. 
epublican France, humiliated and impoverished, now began 
to reap the fruits of the actionof her late emperor, consummated 
by the international conference of 1867. Deprived largely of her 
gold by her triumphant enemy, she believed that she was to be 
made the dumping ground of the millions of silver which were 
being sold b. y- She was also induced by the action of 
the United States to make that movement. 

Right here I desire to correct a statement made by the ve 
accurate and learned Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] on t 
subject. In answer to an interruption in his very able speecha 
few days ago, he asserted that there was no such action of the 
United States prior to the action of France which could influence 
or did influence her action. The record is the other way. 

I might remark in this connection that in the examination 
and discussion of this very important, aye, momentous question, 
to the American people, it seems that statesmen and pub- 
licists are dwelling in a kind of hallucination, by which they 
mistake important and well-settled historical as well as finan- 
cial facts. The fact is that France took no step toward the de- 
monetization of silver until many months after the action of the 
Congress of the United States, in February, 1873. But as this 

int is disputed by so able and accurate a Senator as the Senator 

m Iowa, I deem it my duty to present to the Senate the evi- 
dence which sustains the assertion which I make. I read now 
from the proceedings of the international conference of 1881, 
which met at Paris for the purpose of investigating this ques- 
tion. This is a statement in reference to France made by Mr. 
Cernuschi, who was a delegate to that conference: 


The late legislation of the German Empire. produced, after 1873, a great 
afiux of silver in um and France. The French mints, which in 1872 
had received less than a million of francs worth of silver to coin, received 
onchundred and seventy-three millions worth of it in 1873. 

Here is the first step ever taken by the French Government in 
reference to a suspension of the coinage of silver: 


A ministerial order of the 6th of 8 1873, directed that the mintage 
of silver 5-franc pleces should henceforth be restricted to 200,000 francs per 


day. 

Our action was in February of that year. About six months 
after the United States had demonetized silver France, through 
a ministerial order, restricted the coining of silver in the sev- 
eral mints. Itis not worth while to read the extent to which 
they restricted it. They made the first order on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1873. Then they made a second order in November, 
1873, still further limiting it. 

The system of limited coinage of silver, with a contin 
Was ina in 


t for each State, 
the Latin Union by the treaty of January 31, 1874, and 
has been in force since then. 


So, Mr. President, it isa plain historical fact, and a momentous 
fact, so far as we are concerned, that our demonetization of sil- 
ver antedated any action on the part of France by at least six 
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months, and was, in fact, the cause of the action of France. How 
the demonetization happened here I need not now discuss. By 
what influences—through what ignorance of this action on the 
of the great body of members of Congress, including in this 
gnorance some of the most eminent statesmen in the Union of 
both parties, and including in it also the President of the United 
States—I need not now recall. That matter has been sufficiently 
debated. It was, however, done in such manner that our Com- 
missioners to the International Monetary Conference of 1878, 
speaking through Mr. Groesbeck, felt authorized to say: 

From 1792 to this day, when by a sort of inadvertence in 1873 the silver 
standard was ed, not a merchant, nota banker, not amanufacturer, 
notan establishment, nor an interest of any kind could be cited as havin; 
raised any objection to the simultaneous use of the two metals. Bimetal- 
lism is therefore in the United States notonly a tradition of the law, but has 
entered deeply into the habits of the people. (See International Monetary 
Conference Report 1881, page 21.) 

Mr. Evarts, in the conference of 1881, called the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in the United States in 1873 an unlucky incident 
in the legislation of that year. 

CONSPIRACY FOR DEMONETIZATION. 


At that time, it is hardly necessary for me to remark, as every- 
body knows it, that on the ratio of 16 to 1 silver was at 3 per 
cent premium: but after these events silver fell rapidly as com- 
pared with gold, but not as compared with anythingelse. Well 
was Mr. Carlisle justified in saying that this demonetization was 
the result of a conspiracy, and the conspirators, sir, were mon- 
archical Europe, the money-lenders, the holders of money se- 
curities in Europe and in this country. Money was about to be- 
come too abundant, as was complained in 1850; the prices of 
agricultural and other products were too high. Labor wasabout 
to be too well rewarded. The autocratic control over human 
affairs by money was threatened. The emancipation of the 
masses of the people appeared to be imminent. God's gifts to 
the human race for their progress and welfare were about to be- 
come through their muniticence dangerous to plutocratic sway. 
So one-half must be destroyed. This work was done by kings 
and emperors and the holders of money. 

This destruction was not demanded, as Mr. Groesbeck stated, 
by any single business interestin this country. It had not been 
8 in the newspapers. Our Congress, without knowledge 
of what they were doing, by a simple provision—an omission 
rather than affirmative action—in a very long and complicated 
bill, demonetized silver, and the act was approved by a great 
President, not knowing at the time what he was doing. 

EFFORTS TO REVERSE DEMONETIZATION. 

From the time of the discovery of the deed of demonetization 
the people of the United States have persistently agitated to se- 
cure back what they had thus furtively or, if that term be pre- 
ferred, inadvertently lost. In 1888 and 1892 the Republican 
national convention unequivocally pronounced in favor of the 
coinage of both gold and silver, and in the former year condemned 
in vigorous language Mr. Cleveland’s administration for what 
they were pleased to say were its efforts to demonetize silver.” 

In 1884 the Democratic national convention declared in favor 
of honest money,” which they declared to be“ the gold and 
silvar co e of the Constitution, and a circulating medium 
convertible into such money“ (gold and silver, not gold alone), 
“ without loss.” 

In 1888 the Democratic convention, without mentioning gold 
and silver specifically, “reaffirmed the platform adopted by its 
representatives in the convention of 1884.” In 1892, the last ut- 
terance of the party on the question, it was distinctly affirmed 

that We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the stand- 
ard money of the country and to the coinage of both gold and 
silver without discriminating against either.” 

The Populists’ convention, in 1892, demanded ‘‘the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 
16 to 1. 

On more than one occasion free coinage, a restoration to the 

ople of their ancient right, has passed one House and been 
delgated in the other. Three times, in 1890, in 1891, aud in 1892, 
and if I did not misunderstand the Senator from Iowa in his 
speech the other day, at another time has a free-coinage bill 
passed the Senate and failed in the House of Representatives. 
Once in 1877 a free-coinage bill passed the House and was de- 
1 5 in the Senate by an amendment which created the Bland- 

n act. 


RISE AND FALL OF PRICES. 

From that fateful day, when in 1873 silver was demonetized, 
the people have suffered and decayed, and money owners and 
holders of money obligations have flourished. 

Prices rose from 1849 to 1873, 38 per cent; during that period 
there were immense additions to the gold and silver of the world. 
In 1873, the date of demonetization, prices began to fall. From 
1873 to 1885 there was a fall of 30 per cent. is is according 
to Dr. Soetbeer’s tables. 


Mr. Sauberback’s calculation shows that, taking the average 
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of prices from 1867 to 1877 as the basis, there has been a fall up 
to 1887 of 68 per cent in the general range of prices; and the 
London Economist shows that this fall has continued up to 1892, 
for the two years 1890 and 1891, at the rate of 2+ per cent per 
annum. These figures are taken from the speech of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES] in the conference of 1892. 

But we need no tables toshow the fallin the great agricultural 
products, wheat and cotton; both have fallen to a point below 
the cost of production. Z 

COTTON AND WHEAT GO DOWN WITH SILVER. 

I will, however, insert in my remarks at this point a table 
which was printed in the remarks of my colleague [Mr. WAL- 
THALL] in this body on the 7th instant, from which it appears 
that there was pari passu an even fall of cotton and wheat from 
1872 to 1892 along with the fall in the price of silver. 

The table is as follows: 


Year. Wheat. |Cotton. | Silver. Wheat. | Cotton. | Silver. 


| 


$1.47 81.32 13 10.8 81.11 
1.31 1.29 -07 10.5 1.01 
1.43 1.27 80 10.8 1.06 
1.12 1.24 * 9.9 9 
8 1.24 1.15 -89 9.5 * 
1.17 1.20 85 9.8 3 
1.34 1.15 -90 9.9 +98 
1.07 1.12 .83 10.2 1.04 
1.25 1.14 „85 7 +90 
— anes 1.11 1.13 80 7.3 80 
1 1. 19 1. 18 


The evils of demonetization 


have been acknowledged by all 
parties. Promises of redress, as I have shown, have been freely 
made. False and delusive hopes have been held out for relief 
through international monetary conferences. 

MONETARY CONFERENCE OF 18%, 


Three of these have been held. The evil to the world of silver 
demonetization has been acknowledged in them, but nothing has 
been done. In 1892, November 22, the latest monetary confer- 
encemet. The delegates fully acknowledged the gravity of the 
situation arising from silver demonetization. The president of 
the conference said in his opening address that the delegates 
would investigate the possibility of remedying the condition of 
affairs, of which none mistake the gravity.” 

Another delegate said: 

Whatever personal sympathies we may feel. we must admit that very few 
of us have been able to a with the stoic opinion, which denies the exist- 
ence of a crisis, and concludes very logically there is no need of looki for 
aremedy. * * * lt disappears before the reiterated and recent deciara- 
tions of statesmen, who have described the evils which are ruining the = 
culture and destroying the industries of their country with a precision 
whose significance it is impossibls to mistake. 

And the president of the conference, on adjourning it, said: 

Atthe moment we suspend our labors we carry with us, I regret to say, 
the very general impression of an uneasiness which calls fora remedy. 

And Mr. Rothschild, the great banker and monometallist, and 
a delegate to the conference, in submitting his proposition that 
European nations should join the United States in purchasing 
silver as apalliative for what was considered an impending mone- 
tary crisis, said: 

I need not remind you {the conference] that the stock of silver in the world 
is estimated at several thousands of ons, and if this conference were to 
break up without arriving at any definite result, there would bea deprecia- 
tion in the value of that. commodity which it would be frightful to contem- 
plate and out of which a monetary panic would ensue, the far-spreading 
effects of which it would be impossible to foretell. 

Those were the opinions expressed in the conference. The con- 
ference adjourned, without action, on December 17, 1892, till the 
30th of May of the present year, when it was hoped that they 
would be reconvened and further consideration of the remedy 
would be resumed. 

He who will study the deliberations of these conferences will 
be struck with the general consensus of opinion, that silver was 
a necessary money metal. The failure to agree was upon some 
common action to be taken by the principal nations, and not on 
the necessity for silver as money. 

The response of the European coger to the proposition of 
the United States, stated as the conclusion of the conference of 
1878, said, as their judgment, “that it is necessary to main- 
tain in the world the monetary functions of silver, as well as 
those of gold, but that the selection, for use of one or the other 
of the two metals, or of both simultaneously, should be gov- 
erned by the special position of each state or group of states,” 
(See Conf. rep. of 1878, p. 163.) This reference to the action of 
these conferences is designed to show and does show that whilst 
they failed to produce results, it was the opinion of the dele- 
gates, after full debate, that silver, just as gold, should continue 
to be a monetary metal, and that each state was to judge for it- 
3 it would use either, or both, according to its special 
condition. 
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TROUBLE CAUSED BY DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER AND NOT BY SHERMAN 
LAW. 


The quotations from the last conference in A. D. 1892 show 
that in the months of December and November of last year the 
ablest men in monetary affairs in Europe concurred with the 
United States in believing that the demonetization of silver—as 
I have explained, in and about 1873—was cause for serious alarm 
and for apprehension of a mone crisis of the gravest char- 
acter, and that no one attributed this condition to the Sherman 
law. On the contrary, gros weight was given to the view 
that silver purchases ought to be increased—even participated 
in by other governments. 

It was suggested by no one that porohanon under that law 
would even contribute to a crisis. It was thought they would 
tend to avoid it. : 

Bat, Mr. President, the evident disposition of the conference 
of 1892 to consider further the graye questions before it, the gon- 
eral acknowledgment that the monetary situation was then, 
owing to the demonetization of silver, serious if not alarming, 
and the adjournment till the 30th of May for further delibera- 
tion, produced a profound impression on those who were inter- 
ested in keeping money scarce, and thereby giving it more and 
more value as compared with commodities. So they conspired 
again. As in 1873, as declared by Mr. Carlisle, and as 1 think 
the circumstances I have mentioned conclusively show, they con- 
spired toprocuredemonetization. Sonow,inthe beginning ofour 
poses troubles, they conspired to defeat all efforts to remed 

at great wrong, and even to augment the disasters which h 
followed demonetization by a repeal of the Sherman law. The 
people of the United States had endeavored, as I have shown, 
to repeal the act of demonetization. Their efforts had been 
baffled. They had secared partial relief only. In 1878 they got 
the small and inadequate relief of the Bland act. Like a sensi- 
ble and practical people, as they are, they took what they could 

et, with the determination that they would not cease their ef- 

orts to gan all that was due them. They persisted from had 
to year, but their efforts were fvtile. At last, in 1890, the Sen- 
ate passed another bill for free coinage of silver. 

It was not passed by the House, but such action was taken as 
resulted in a conference between the two Houses. The confer- 
ence report gave the act of 1890, called the Sherman law. The 
Democrats voted against it. The free-coinage Democrats—or at 
least I did—so voted, not because it provided for an addition to 
the purchase of silver and consequently to the volume of the 
currency, but because, taking the whole act together, it was not 
deemed as favorable to free coinage as the Bland act, which it 
repealed. 

VOTE AGAINST REPEAL OR GIVE UP SILVER. 

Some Senators who voted against the Sherman act and who 
now oppose, not the repeal of the Sherman act, but the re of 
one clause of it, are criticised as being inconsistent. It is said 
as an excuse for Mr. Carlisle’s changeof position upon this ques- 
tion, and very properly, that the circumstances differ. ow 
much, sir, do the circumstances differ now as to those of us who 
voted against the Sherman act in 1890? Then we took a choice 
between the Bland-Allison act, which gave us certainly $2,000,000 
of silver coinage per month and possibly $4,000,000, and the 
Sherman law. To day we have nosuchchoice. If Senators who 
are advocating the pending bill desire to place us in an incon- 
sistent position, they ought to bringina bill repealing the whole 
of the Sherman law and reviving the Bland-Allison act of 1878. 
But they do not do that. They do not propose even to repeal 
the whole act, but one single clause of it, and that clause the 
very one which every Senator whois afree-silver man approved 
of, for the purchase of more silver. 

We free-coinageDemocrats voted against it for the reasons I 
have stated, because we did not regard it as being as favorable 
to free coinage as the act which it repealed. It did, however, 
contribute to an increase of currency. 

NATIONAL BANKS BENT ON REPEAL OF SHERMAN LAW. 
It was assailed by the monometallists and bankers from the 
very beginning. The national banks, who had shown their op- 
ition to the coinage of any amount of silver, who had in 1878 
mmediately after the passage of the Bland-Allison act, refused 
to reczive silver on deposit, and to use it in the clearing house 
and exchanges, and who were only compelled by an actof Con- 
ress in 1882 to do that thing, of course opposed the Sherman 
aw. 

It was assailed by the monometallists from the beginning. 
They had become enamored of the gold standard of Europe. 
The falling prices of commodities, consequent on the increased 
purchasing power of gold, augmented largely the wealth of those 
owning money and money obligations. 
ciency of the metallic currency, and the op 
forded to increase the devices I have alluded to for supplying 
power over 


this deficiency, these men had acquired unlimited 
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Through the insuff- | 
rtunity thus af- | 

| of exports of goa to the 30th of May, 1893, reaching $19,148,064 
| in April, and 


the finances of the country. It was determined to reverse the 
action of Con in enacting the Sherman law, and thereby 
prevent a further increase of the volume of the currency for 
which it provided. 

Mr. President, it had not been regarded by the national banks, 
though they opposed it, that the Sherman act contained the 
dangers now ascribed toit. Nor did the business men of the 
country have that opinion. Both acted under it exactly as if 
it were a safe and sound financial measure free from danger. 
The act went into operation in August, 1890. That the business 
men and money-owners had faith in the financial situation as 
fixed by the Sherman law is shown by their deposits in the 
banks. When trouble and disaster are anticipated money is 
hoarded—as we have reason to know in the last few months— 
withdrawn from banks, not deposited in them. 

The deposits in national banks increased in the year ending 
October 2, 1890—a date nearly three months after the 68.8000 of 
the act—over the deposits of the preceding year by $108,300,000; 
and in the next year the deposits were about the same amount} 
and in the next year, ending September 30, 1892, they were still 
further increased, in addition to the increase of the year ending 
October 2, 1890, by the sum of $243,800,000. 

BANKS HAD NO FEAR OF SHERMAN LAW. 

This shows conclusively there was no fear on the part of the 
business men. The banks themselves exhibited their confidence 
in the finances by increasing their capital stock by $64,000,000 over 
the stock in the year ending September 30, 1889. But more 
than this, as if to show their entire confidence in the monetary 
system as fixed by that act, they increased their loans to $2,171,- 
000,000 in the year ending September 30, 1892, as compared with 
$1,805,700,000 in the year ending September 30, 1889. 

The business of the banks in deposits and loans and the in- 
crease of capital stock showed the utmost confidence in the 
monetary situation under the Sherman law. 

The exports and imports of gold during the year ending June 
30, 1891, and June 30, 1892, exhibit the same confidence. the 
first year named the net exports were $63,590,666, and the next 
year succeeding that, having another year of experience under 
the Sherman law, the net exports were only $494,873. This 
confidence as exhibited by exports and imports of gold contin- 
ued up to and including the month of November, 1892, on the 224 
5 of which month the international monetary conference met. 

he gross exports of gold for October, 1892, were only $484,- 
250, and in November only $1,138,647. The imports for these 
two months show a net gain in gold to the country of $4,572,- 
645. The imports exceed the exports by that amount. But 
suddenly there wasa change. The international conference was 
in session, with the sentiments favorable to a more enlarged use 
of silver, which I have mentioned. They determined to meet 
again on May 30, to try to come to an agreement favorable to 
this enlarged use. England’s delegates, through Mr. Roths- 
child, had expressed the gravest apprehensions of disaster if no 
agreement was reached. The United States had called the con- 
ference. A new President had been elected, supposed to be not 
favorable to the Sherman law. The banks had the power, in 
conjunction with their allies, to absolutely dominate the mone- 
tary situation. 

he situation itself, occasioned, as I have shown, by the de- 
monetization of silver, increased this power. Apprehensions 
had been expressed by the greatest authorities on finance inthe 
world of a monetary crisis, certain to come at no distant day, 
not from the purchase of silver, but from a too small purchase 
of silver. The financial world was thus in a condition in which 
distrust could be easily fomented. 

THE MONEY POWERS CONSPIRE TO REPEAL THE SHERMAN LAW. 


So, it was resolved that such a condition of affairs should be 
produced as would compel a repeal of the Sherman act, and 
thereby destroy all chances of . and thus give 
to the banks and their allies the profitable business of supplying 
the needed currency at their will, contracting or expanding, 
raising or reducing prices, as they should see proper. 

CRISIS PRODUCED TO PREVENT MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

Whilst the conference was in session the exports of gold were 
suddenly raised to $12,879,727 for the month of December, the 
ee being only $1,540,538. 

Whether this sudden increase in the exports was the resultof 
a preconceived plan to produce a p2nic, or whether coming from 
the course of trade and excessive monetary demands in Europe 
it was afterward seized upon to produce distrust and aconsequent 

anic, it is difficult todetermine accurately. However this may 
e, the large exports were at once made the ground for either 
inducing or aggravating the seriousness of the situation. 

After December, 1892, there was a continuous monthly increase 


May $16,914,317. en from the day on which 
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the international conference was to meet—the conference having 
been abandoned—the exports fell suddenly to $2,771,226 in June, 
and since then there have been continuous net importations of 
gold to the amount of many millions; I believe about fifty-four 
millions several days ago. 

The Senate will note that the sudden ce of the exporta- 
tion of gold occurred on the zorg day when conference was 
to meet, when it was ascertained that the conference would not 
meet, 

The crisis had been produced and the conference had failed. 
During all this time the country heard it announced over and 
over again in the metropolitan press and yi the banks and their 
agents tbat all this trouble came from the Sherman law; and in 
connection with this was a demand not only for the repeal of the 
act, but also for the issue of new bonds with which to buy gold, 
and, what was equally significant and important. to furnish a 
basis for the additional issue of national-bank notes which the 
crisis thus produced seemed todemand. They determined to 
have the exclusive right to furnish the currency for the country, 
and in such 8 as they might see proper. 

And thus these corporations, e taking advantage of a 
situation made, by the demonetization of silver, favorable to the 
success of their machinations, filled the world with a clamor that 
the purchase of silver under the Sherman law was the cause of 
the disasters which they had themselves produced. 

I am glad to know that the able chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, Mr. VOORHEES, fully concurs in the view I have 
expressed as to the cause of the gold exports. He used the fol- 
lowing language: 

The shipments of gold which took place from this country in the last four 
or five months must be accounted for, to my mind, in a diferent way. Th 
were a part of the same plan which attempted to sack the 
gold reserve fund, to create distrust, fear, agitation, 
as far as possible, of all money in circulation; and all this to be accom 
by a concerted outcry from terror-stricken business circles, and from the 


whole national-banking system, that nothing can restore confidence and 
save the credit except the issuance of at least $300,000,000 of interest- 
bearing Government bonds. 


To which I will add, and the repeal of the Sherman law. 

Tadd also the testimony of the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. HILL] to the same effect. 

The Senator, whilst stating that it can not be denied that the 
Sherman law has been at least in part, and possibly the most 
largely, instrumental in producing the existing complications, 
also stated, in most grap and eloquent language, the part that 
had been borne by the gold monometallists. 

WHAT SENATOR HILL SAYS OF THE PANIC. 


I quote from his speech: 

Some ion of the present panie may be traced to a concerted effort on 
the of numerous monometallists to produce it in order further to 
discredit silver as a part of the standard money of the country. That fact 
is apparent everywhere we turn. 

And among their acts which contributed to this result he men- 


tioned: 
encouraged the hoarding of mo) ; they inaugurated the ot 
loans to the people, even upon the best security; they circulated 
false petitions, passed absurd and alarming resolutions; predicted the direst 
disaster, attacked the credit of the Government, sought toexact a um 
upon currency, and attempted in every way to spread distrust broadcast 
throughout the land. 


He continues. I quote his language literally: 


t, 
revel in hard times, men who drive harsh bargains with their fellow-men in 
financial distress, and men wholly unfamiliar with the principles 

of monetary science. 

It is not strange that the present monetary panic has been induced, in- 
tensified, and protracted by reason of their malign influences. 

But it will be objected to this view, that the banks and their 
allies would not combine to produce a situation by which they 
themselves were to be losers. From circumstances hereafter to 
be stated, it is not certain that the great banks in New York 
who have the power to produce the crisis and did produce it 
have been losers. But if they have, the answer to that view is 
contained in the following extract from the same speech of the 
Senator from Indiana: . 

If it be asserted that some of the banks have therefore suffered and fallen 
by the overthrow of pu and private confidence which has taken place, 
it only adds one more illustration to the well-known fact that a demon of 
destruction once raised sometimes escapes the control of its masters and 
turns and rends them. * * * In this attempt to force the Government 
into the attitude of a borrower, the banks have e d their own credit, 
and in many instances totally lost the confidence of those who trusted them. 

And the distinguished Senator from New York, immediately 
following the quotation I have made from his speech, expressed 
a similar view in these words: 

Having contributed much to bring about the present exigency, these men— 

The monometallists and creditors described in the extract be- 
fore quoted— 
are now unable to control it. They have sown to the wind, and we are now 
reaping the whirlwind. 


So it is that the present storm which has been raised will not 
a at the bid of the necromancers who called it into 


ing. 

Asin the outset, on the eve of the bursting of the storm upon the 
country the banks were as has been shown, asif there was 
to be no trouble which they could not master, so in its progress 
they up to alate date exhibited the same confidence in their abil- 
ity to control it. I mention that as another evidence that they 
got it up. They increased their loans so that in nine months 
they were $2,141,400,000 from October 2, 1892, to May 4, 1893, as 
against $2,171,000,000 in the preceding twelve months, almost as 
much in nine months as in the foregoing twelve. At the same 
time there was a decrease in their specie and legal-tender re- 
serve; and their percentage of cash to net deposits was exactly 
the same asit was in the year ending September 25, 1891. This 
proves beyond 3 that the had the utmost confi- 
dence in their ability to ride the storm which they had raised, 
that it would down at their bidding. They were lending and 
gaining just as if no storm had arisen. 

But, sir, whilst it may be conceded that the contagion of dis- 
trust has been spreading; that the financial crisis produced, as 
I have explained, has gotton beyond the control of those who 
evoked it, yet it is by no means certain that it has entailed loss 
and disaster on the banks. } 

BANES LOSE NOTHING BY THE CRISIS. 

If there has been a want of confidence in their solvency, and, 
therefore, a wish on the part of depositors to withdraw their 
money, that wish has been met by a flat refusal to pay them. For 
the cash deposited and payable on demand, and which the banks 
had loaned as their own at a large interest, only the certified 
checksof the banksare tendered to the de tor. For hismoney 
and the promise of the bank to pay on demand he gets another 
pone of the bank to pay, when it shall suit its convenience. 

ese checks in many places circulate as money. So desperate 
is the condition of the people from want of money that they take 
as currency the dishonored obligations of the banks who are the 
authors of their ruin. 

But the banks have other resources for maintaining them- 
selves than by refusing to pay on demand their debts to de- 
positors; they manufacture and use without authority of law, 
and contrary to law, the currency to help them out of their dis- 
tress. e Blew to the ingenious device of issuing what is 
called clearing-house certificates, which are not allowed to cir- 
culate among the people, but are kept for use exclusively by the 
banks, to enable them to persist in locking up the currenc by 
their refusal to pay depositors. These certificates in New Yor. 
amount to over $38,000,000. What is the total amount in the 
whole country I am unable to say, but it is probably not less than 
8100, 000,000. 

The power of the banks for evil, to create monetary troubles, 
is so great that even this body of ambassadors from the States, 
the great tribunal in which the rights, the dearest interests, 
the prosperity and happiness of the American people are sup- 

d to be, and I believe are, the great end of our deliberations, 
ares not to inquire into these illegal transactions lest their of- 
ficial exposure shall increase the distress which the sinning 
banks have brought upon the propie- 

Now, Mr. President, up to this point I have discussed the 
agency of the banks and their allies in producing the present 

ic, and endeavored to show their power to do it, as co 
rom the conditions which were peculiar to the time at whic 
this crisis commenced. 
THE SINGLE GOLD STANDARD BREEDS MONETARY CRISIS AND DANGEROUS 
TO PROSPERITY. 

Now, I proceed to show that our present monetary system, 
based on gold as the only money of ultimate redemption, is at 
all times and under all circumstances favorable to the produc- 
tion of monetary crises, whether they come from acts of folly on 
the part of governments, of traders or bankers, or may be de- 
liberately designed. Sir, I mean to say that the present system 
is a constant menace and ever-impending danger to the pros- 
perity of the human race. 

SCARCITY OF METALLIC MONEY INCREASES THE POWER OF THE BANKS. 

Great, sir, as is this power of the banks and their allies, the 
moneyed classes, they could not at their will dominate and con- 
trol the business of the world unless there was a real and per- 
manent deficiency in actual or metallic money. The smaller the 
amount of real money in circulation or in tence, the more is 
the need for paper money and those contrivances and devices for 
economy in the actual use of money which are so much relied on 
by the monometallists. Bank paper and bank contrivances for 
minimizing the use of money are the means by which the power 
of the moneyed classes is made absolute. They are despots with 
autocratic sway in the realm of trade and production. 

Hence, sir, y for the first 


roposition is now made open!. 
time in the United | States by any considerable number of men to 
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entirely with silver as money of full debt-pay wer, 
to degrade it to mere token ors money, depe g for 
its value, like paper, upon its redeemability in gold. And in this 
connection it must not be forgotten thatas silver money is made 
subordinate, as it is now in the United States and in Eu * 
dependent upon redemptiun in gold, as a necessity for its 
with that metal, gold has imposed on it an additional dem: 
and duty whereby it is made still more valuable in comparison 
with commodities, thus causing prices to fall more and more. 

NOT MONEY ENOUGH IN THE WORLD TO TRANSACT BUSINESS, 

That there is a deficiency in the amount of gold todo the 
world’s business is. generally conceded, at least in this Chamber. 
It is needful, however, to a clear conception of d van erates 
ing on this bill that the facts and figures showing deficiency 
and its extent should be set out. ` 

By a Treasury circular dated the 16th of t, 1893, it ap- 
pears that all the gold coin in the world is $3,582,605,000, say, in 
round numbers, three and one-half billions of dollars. This state- 
ment refers to countries containing a population of 1,220,000,000. 
Deduct the population of China, South and Central America, 
and Mexico, aggregating 450,000,000—all now on a silver basis 
and also India, which is now somewhat uncertain as to its fu- 
ture monetary policy—we have in round numbers 700,000,000 of 
silver-using people to be deducted, which leaves 522,000,000. of 
people for the gold-using countries. Then giving these coun- 
tries all the ats say three and one-half billion dollars, we have 
that sum on which to do the foreign commerce of the civilized 
world (excluding China and India) which in 1890 in round num- 
bers amounted with that exclusion to about twenty-four and a 
half billions of dollars, or about $7 of foreign commerce in these 
countries to one of all gold in the world. In addition it is to 
furuish the basis for the immense internal traffic of the nations, 
as ] will further explain. 

In 1890 the total tonnage of the world of sea-voyaging vessels 
over 100 tons in burden amounted in round numbers to 24,000,- 
000. In this vessels under 100 tons—canal boats and steam boats— 
are not counted. All these great ships making this enormous 
tonnage were built with money, are kept in repair by money, 
are manned equipped, and navigated by money. Ho much, who 
can tell? 

Then we come to the railroads of the world. 

In 1890 the mileage of the railroads (and the mileage has 
largely increased since then) was in round numbers: 


Miles. 

T EUFO a let ane Se ee eal 137, 000 
MENO AAPO aaae pace noseteweateasas 183, 000 
Do Saut AEren rw E acaner 16, 000 
IENE E RT R ee lf Oe lS Se E y ee , 000 
pe ag he We eee es ee DA E E T E AEA E RR y 
gE PT Ve ye E A S a E ee 12, 000 

6!!! ——. . 371, 000 


These railways cost enormous millions in their building, and 
annually cost many other millions in repairs and running ex- 


penses. 

It is difficult to estimate separately the internal traffic from 
theforeign traffic which goes over these roads. There aresome 
aopen meres which ought to be accounted for. I have only par- 
tial statistics of the tonnage carried over the railroads of other 
countries. We can approximate it by comparison with our own 
and with other countries of whose traffic we have statistics. 

Inorder toshow how insufficient is the world’s supply of money 
for the world’s needs, and that this insufficiency is in itself a 
condition in which financial panics are easily created, I proceed 
now toshow these conditions in the United States, and will then 
notice the like conditions of the world. 

VOLUME OF MONEY INSUFFICIENT. 

The total money in circulation in the United States on July 1, 
1893, as shown by a Treasury statement, is $1,601,347,187, or 
$24.44 er capita of our population. 

On this and with this the immense business I shall now pro- 
ceed to set out must be conducted. 

I take the statistics for the United States for 1892, and show 
there were in round numbers 170,000 miles of railroad, over 
which wus carried in that year 750,000,000 tons of freight. There 
are no statistics showing the value of this freight. I am in- 
formed that Mr. Poor, the author of Poor’s Railroad Manual, 
values it at $150 per ton, but my informant, a very intelligent 
business man of New York, says this is manifestly too high. 

I have thought it was nearly correct to put the valuation, at 
wholesale prices, at one-third this amount—say $50 per ton. 
Then adding the carried in 1890 in inte commeree, by 
steamers. sailing vessels, and canals and express companies, alto- 
gether one hundred and ninety millions, we have for total ton- 
nage exclusive of foreign commerce nine hundred and forty 


millions, which, at $50 per ton, would be $47,000,000,000 as the 
value of freight carried on our railroads and internal water 
ways. Deduct for duplications all—not a part, but all—of our 
foreign commerce, which was in the year ending June 30, 1892, 
little less than two billions—but say two billions of dollars—we 
have $45,000,000,000 as the value of the internal commerce of the 
United States in one year, as carried on railroads and water- 


craft; not the whole of it, but ny that carried by these common 
carriers. If any man supposes these fi too high, let me re- 
mind him that the cleurings in the houses of fifty- 


seven cities of the United States, and there are clearing houses 
in sixty-one, but I have no returns from the other four, in 1892 
amounted to over $61,000,000,000. But this large sum of $45,- 
000,000,000 represents only the wholesale prices, and shows only 
the need for money for the one sale from the wholesaler to the 
purchaser from him 

It would be a moderate estimate to say that on the average 
there are three necessary sales of commodities, from the 23 
ducer to the consumer; not counting the speculative sales, w 
now are immense. Each of these three sales requires 9 
or the representative of money based on money. So that it 
would be a low estimate to state the amount of sales. in the 
internal traffic of this country based on commodities transported 
by railroads and water craft would annually reach $135,000,000,- 
000, not counting the increased prices charged by each dealer as 
profits on sales made by him, the aggregate of which, when 
retail trade is transacted on a credit basis, would equal the 
wholesale price. This estimate takes no account of those im- 
mense transactions embracing commodities and services ex- 
changed for money, and which contribute no t to the tonnage 
transported by railroads and water craft. How much this 
can not be accurately estimated, but that it is immense a little 
reflection will teach us. 

There must also be added taxes—national, State and munici- 
pal—interest on public and private and corporate debts. 

The total debt of the railroads in the United States for the 
years 1889 and 1890 was $5,352,117,340. 

Interest on that at 6 per cent is $321,127,042.40. 

The total public debt of the United States—the States and the 
counties—in 1890 was over $2,000,000,000. Interest on that at 6 
per cent is $120,000,000, In this is not included the debt due by 
towns and cities, whichis probably as much more. The debt of 
the city of New Yorkalone is over $157,000,000. 

The total mortgage individual indebtedness in twenty-two 
States as shown by the census returns is $4,563,433,186, and the 
estimate by the Census Bureau for the remaining twenty-six 
States, the returns for which have not been tabulated, is $1,327,- 
565,122, making total mortgage indebtedness of private individ- 
uals $5,890,998,302. Tbe annual interest on that sum at 8 per 
cent—a low estimate—comes within a small fraction of $480,000,- 
000 more. 

Of course the private indebtedness of individuals, not covered 
by mortgages, can not be ascertained, but it would be a low esti- 
mate to put it at several billions. more, probably exceeding the 
mort; debt. 

Isubmit here a table prepared at the Census Office in relation 
to certain manufactures, in cities containing over 20,090 inhabi- 
tants, which I ask to be printed, as Exhibit A in an Appendix. 

And it must not be forgotten that these manufacturing statis- 
tics do not include business done in towns and cities comprising 
less than 20,000 inhabitants. Thisexcluded business would prob- 
ably equal the amount stated in the table. 

It excludes certainly all the manufactures in Mississippi, and 
the major part in all the Southern States, and a ree percentage 
in the other States, and the immense products of handicraft all 
over the Union. 

This table shows the total wages paid in manufactures to be 


BOP AVON? sate hanes aeaaeae eae $1, 559, 065, 139 - 

Other expenses for the year---.....-...-..-..... 456, 877, 862 
r scaaee ee ecusa EE 2,015, 942, 522 

Add cost of raw material. 3, 329, 377, 893 


But these establishments make and pay out large 
dividends, which are not less than 6 per cent per 
BOUNGING AOE RAs ..... 237, 843, 877 


n 28 Ks he 5, 583, 163, 392 


As the annual need for money in these establishments. 
The mineral products of the United States, exclusive of the 
precious metals, in 1889 amounted to 8587, 230, 662. 
5 of this would be low at half this amount, say 8293, 
If this be added, as it ought, we have a grand total for the 
early need of money in manufactories in cities of over 20, 000 in- 
habitants and in mining of $5,876,778,723. 
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The total agricultural production in twenty-eight States and 
Territories in 1889, as shown by the census, is $1,300,000,000. 
The returns from the other States and Territories have not been 
tabulated, but in 1879 their production was in a small fraction 
of $1,000,000,000. Add 20 per cent for increase from 1879 to 1889, 
and it makes $1,250,000,000; making total agricultural produc- 
tion in 1889, $2,750,000,000. 

Nearly half adecade has elapsed since 1889, to which these fig- 
ures are applicable, and it would be a low estimate to increase 
them for the present year by 20 per cent, which would make 
them amount to over 83,000,000, 000. 

Asit is known that in the most important crops the value 
does not exceed the cost of production, it would be safe to say 
that the wages alone paid in agriculture amounted to 25 per 
cent of the product, say $750,000,000 per annum, which is less 
than one- the wages paid by manufacturers as above stated. 

The total gross earnings of all the railroads in the United 
States in 1892 was $1,191,867,099. Of this sum $839,039,694 were 
paid in operating expenses, very largely as wages, requiring 
payment in cash. e 

And of these earnings, $293,559,476 came from 
which js outside of the traffic of these roads, which 
mated for as internal traffic of the country. 

Sir, these immense sums, relating to the annual and daily use 
for money in the principal business operations of this Union, 
may so far as capable of approximate specifications, be stated 
as follows: 

Commerce carried on over railroads and water- 
ways at wholesale value 
Three sales of these without estimating for 


ngers, 
have esti- 


$45, 000, 000, 000 


WRONG 5 saeco ashes sannce sel oaeee case sence 135, 000, 000, 000 
To this may be added: 
Wages paid in manufactures, Exhibit A ------- 1, 559, 065, 130 
Miscellaneous expenses in manufactures 456, 877, 392 
Cost of raw material 3, 329, 777, 893 
Interest on dividends on capital ($3,964,064,627) 
G0 GO Per Gen G5 noo / T santa 237, 843, 877 
Tolol lot sg. actessucexnns 5, 583, 164, 292 
Agricultural: ages cape =-8- 750, 000, 000 
Railroads in the United States, expense of run- 

r E E A R E 839, 039, 694 
ATADNI DNA neeaae nearen emna SeS 81, 536, 811 
Dh a eae eae E R E ee , 909, 292 

Total, included in gross receipts of ($1,191,- 
SOT OUR src en E 1, 150, 485, 797 

I next come to the public debts: 

States and Territories of the United States 223, 107, 883 
Dabin of ene opara ae ee 141, 950, 000 
Interest on same at 6 per cent 21, 903, 572 


Add one-tenth for annual payments on principal 


FP RRS IED 0000000 $36, 505, 788 


debts 


Mor es, private debts, total for all States 
nnr ð / 


58, 409, 350 


85, 890, 998, 302. 00 
461, 279, 864. 16 
1, 178, 996. 660. 00 
Dr.. — 1, 639, 479, 524. 00 
of annual use for money on these, or more than the whole circula- 
tion of the United States. 
Then, sir, there is to be added the private debits—not mort- 
ages—created during the year, and not here estimated, but as 
believe to be equal to the mortgage indebtedness, of $5,000,- 
000,000. There are $4,900,000,000, and more, due by the banks 
to depositors, and over $4,300,000,000 due to the banks. 
Then we must add the revenue—national, State, county, and 


city. 

The total gross receipts of the United States Treasury for the 
year ending June 30, 1891, was $765,821,305. It was for the year 
ending June 30, 1892, $736,401,296; say an average of $750,000,- 
000 ayear. ` 

The total revenue of thirty-eight States, as shown by the cen- 
sus of 1890, was $164,984,901. 

This does not include local taxes—as county, school districts, 


Interest on same for a year, 8 per cent 
Add one-fifth of principal for partial pay- 
ment each year. —.--- Sonne occa sm anse= 


poor taxes, road and bridge taxes. I can not get the statistics 
of these, but from observation, as to these taxes in my own 
State—which has no large cities—and from information de- 
rived from residents of other States, it would be a very conserv- 
ative estimate to place these local taxes at three times the 
amount of the State revenues. This would add $494,954,703, or 
a grand total of all State revenues, $655,049,604. Add revenues 
of United States Treasury, $750,000,000; making total public 
revenues $1,405,049,604; about three times the amount of gold 
in circulation in the United States, and asum but little under 
the total circulation of all kinds of money of the United States— 
and if the city taxation were included it would very greatly ex- 
ceed that circulation. 

If we tabulate all these various items of annual needs for 
money, we have a total for the United States alone as follows: 

In manufacturing, mining, agricultural wages, and railroad 
earnings the amount of $6,579,792,844, not estimating expendi- 
tures and receipts in navigation of all kinds nor manufacturing 
in places other than in cities of over 20,000 inhabitants. 

e have for internal commerce $135,000,000,000, not counting 
rofits on resales nor estimating the immense traffic hereafter to 
mentioned. 

We have for the revenues of United States, States, and coun- 
ties, not estimating r 81,405,049, 604; payments on 
mortgage debts, not estimating individual debts not secured by 
mortgage, $1,639,479,524; debts due by banks to Sopoto $4,- 
900,000,000; debts due to banks by borrowers, $4,300,000,000; 
making a grand aggregate of $153,824,272,565, or about $370, o 
needs for money, to one dollar in gold, in circulation, and about 
$100 to every dollar of all kinds in the United States.’ To this is 
to be added for traffic and business unenumerated a sum many 
times larger. 


AMOUNT OF MONEY ABROAD ALSO INSUFFICIENT. 


We have seen how utterly insufficient is the money in the 
United States for the needs of the people. I now show that the 
world’s needs—excluding the silver-using countries—are equally 
unsatisfied. 

Taking the railroad traffic of Europe—omitting Roumania, 
Turkey, Greece, Belgium, Portugal, and Spain, for which I 
have no statistics—and the internal traffic of the whole of Eu- 
rope, estimated on the basis of twice that of the United States, 
though the population is five and a haif times greater, and the 
expenses in manufacturing and mining and agriculture at the 
same rate, and counting the taxation as actually returned, with 
estimates only as to the local taxes, except as to taxation in 
Roumania, nes f Bulgaria, Greece, Portugal, Spain, Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland, which is estimated, we have three 
hundred and ten billions for Europe's annual needs for money. 
But from this is exciuded what was included in the computa- 
tion for the United States—all local and municipal debts, all 
railroad debts, and all private debts. 

Adding the above sum to the demand for money in the United 
States and we have four hundred and fifty-nine billions as the 
annual needs of Europe and the United States for money, leav- 
ing out the exceptions before noticed, and the unspecified busi- 
ness hereafter to be alluded to, and also the whole foreign com- 
merce of the world, over twenty-five billions, and the interest 
= the public debts of the world seven hundred and fifty mil- 

ions. 

The above specifications shows $130 of needs to $1 in gold, giv- 
ing Europe and the United States all the gold in the world, and 
yet of the three and one-half billions of that gold three hundred 
and seven-six millions are in other countries. 

In these calculations I have made no estimate for cost of min- 
ing the precious metals, Of these, two hundred and twelve mil- 
lions were mined in 1892, and counting all losses in unprofitable 
mining, I believe it is understood that each dollar mined costa 
dollar in expenses. 

Sir, in making these estimates I have designedly been ex- 
tremely conservative. My object has been to exhibit amounts 
certainly needed and at the same time to call attention to the 

eneral subject of the world’s needs for money, with such speci- 
33 would tend to aid the thoughtful mind to grasp these 
great needs for itself, and to furnish suggestions for data (rather 
than to give complete data) by which some idea might be formed 
of the great inadequacy of the money of the world to do the 
needed work. 

But, sir, in this tabulation we have omitted, as before alluded 
to, the immense transactions requiring the use of money, based 
on all handicraft manufactures, and all manufactures elsewhere 
than in cities of 20,000 inhabitants and over; on all sales of 
lands, the lending in the first instance of money by others than 
banks, onother securities than mor es; all transactions in com- 
modities not transported by rail sand water craft; and build- 
ing houses, barges, ships, steamboats, and repairing the same; 
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expenses in the immense slaughter and packing houses; compen- 
aes draymen, . blacksmiths, bakers, sa- 
loon-keepers; for work in distilleries; compensation to attachés 
of theatrical companies and other exhibitions; in domestic sery- 
ice; to hotel-keepers and servants, restaurant-keepers, lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, keepers of lodging-houses, lumbermen, rents 
of dwellings and other houses and lands; money used in travel- 
ing other than for railroad fares, inclu money used in navi- 
gating all water craft, ships, barges, canal boats, and in street 
cars, omnibuses, hack and carriage fares; to pay sewing-women; 
money spent gally for newspapers and the wages and other 
expenses in publishing them, and of books and magazines; spec- 
ulations in stecks, in futures, and speculation by real purchase 
and sale of commodities; and the expenses of running the large 
number of colleges and universities and high schools not pro- 
vided for by taxation. 

To these there are to be added many other kinds of daily ex- 
penditures requiring money. 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR IN GOLD TO EVERY ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS 
s NEEDED IN COMMERCE. 

And yet, sir, to do all this work, to carry on this specified com- 
merce and business of Europe and the United States, we have 
but three and a half billions of gold—one dollar in gold to about 
one hundred and fifty in trafic and commerce, without estimat- 
ing for the unspecified business, which I have nodoubt amounts 
to ten times as much more. 

That the world also uses about the same amount of legal-ten- 
der silver, say three and one-half billions, does not help the cause 
of the monometallist. For by refusing to coin silver as we do 
gold, in unlimited quantities whenever the bullion is presented, 
we have reduced the gold price of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
the largest in any coinage in the world, to the bullion value of 
60 cents in the dollar. 

This large amount must, therefore, be kept atpar with gold by 
making it redeemable in gold like paper money, and thus, as I have 
before shown, increasing the value of gold by requiring it to 
perform this new duty. As it is claimed that the trouble now 
afflicting us is the fear that this would not be done in the United 
States, I might rest this part of the case by transferring tbis 
three and one-half billions of silver to the commodity column, 
as before ascertained, for which gold must furnish the exchange. 

But if we allow it to stand as money, then, sir, we have seven 
billions of metallic money to do the whole world’s commerce of 
about four hundred and seventy billions, with the unenumerated 
billionsineluded in the business I have alluded to, for which we 
have no statistics. 

Will that do? It seems to be conceded it will not do. We 
hear from all sides nearly that we must have an international 
monetary conference to set silver up again as a money metal. 
That would be folly if we had money enough withoutit. That 
is unattainable. ngland, the great creditor of the world, 
stands in the way. 

SHALL WE ACT FOR OURSELVES OR WAIT FOR CONSENT OF EUROPE? WHAT 
JEFFERSON SAID. 

Mr. President, I desire to submit this question to the serious 
consideration of the American people. ith us all concedin; 
that there ought to be remonetization of silver, that we nee 
silver, that it is necessary to carry on the world’s work properly, 
that there is a deficiency of currency, are we to stopand say we 
will not supply this deficiency, as was suggested by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MILLs] yesterday, without the consent of Eu- 
rope? Is it a fact that in the most important of all governmental 
action we dare not take a singlestep tosupply an acknowledged 
want of the American people without consulting Europe? On 
that manjsa I desire to read, for the benefit of some Senators 
who profess to be Jeffersonian Democrats, what Mr. Jefferson 
said not quite a century ago. I read from a letter dated May 
13, 1797, by Mr. Jefferson to Elbridge Gerry. Said Mr. Jeffer- 
son: 


It has been my constant object through my public life; and with respect 
to the English and French particularly, I have too often expressed to the 
former my wishes, and made to them propositions verbally and in writing, 
officially and privately, to official and private characters, for them to doubt 
my views, if they would be content with equality. 


ney will not have equality. They wish to domineer the 
American Republic as to the most important question which 
can be submitted to a people. 


Of this, they are in possession of reveral written and formal proofs iu my 
own handwriting. But they have wished a monopoly of commerce and in- 
fluence with us; and they have. in fact, obtained it. 

I am afraid that is the fact now. 


When we take notice that theirs is the workshop to which we go for all 
we Want; that with them center either immediately or uitimately all the 


labors of our hands and lands; that to them belongs either openly or secretly 
the great mass of our navigation: 


I believe that is so now— 
that they are advancing fast to a monopoly of our banks and public funds— 


The great co dw now that if we pass this bill the immense 
u 


number of bonds and public securities owned in Europe will be 
turned back upon us— 
and thereby— 


Said Mr. Jefferson— 
placing our public finances under their control. 


My God! is not that the situation to-day when American Sena- 
tors get up and gravely tell the American Senate thatsilver ought 
to be remonetized and they dare not do it except by the consent 
of Europe? 

That they have in their alliance the most influential characters in and out 
of office; when they have shown that by all these bearings on the different 
branches of the Government, that they can force it to proceed in whatever 
direction they dictate, and bend the interests of this country entirely to the 
will of another— 

Is not that what is gravely proposed to be done with reference 
to the remonetization of silver? 

When all this— 

Continues Mr. Jefferson— 


I say, is attended to, it is impossible for us to say we stand on independent 
ground, impossible for a free mind not to see and to groan under the bond- 
agein which it is bound. If anything after this could excite sui it would 
be that they have been able so far to throw dust in the eyes of our own citi- 
zens as to fix on those who wish merely to recover self-government the 
charge of subserving one foreign influence because they resist submission 
to another. 

I fear this is true now— 

But they possess our printing presses, a powerful engine in their govern- 
ment of us. 

Further, Mr. Jefferson says: 


But I hope we may still keep clear of them, notwithstanding our present 
thraldom, and that time reg 5 75 given us to reflect on the .wful crisis we 
have passed through, and to some means of shielding ourselves in future 
from foreign infiuence. 

What sort of foreign influence? 
ee influence political, commercial, or in whatever form it may be at- 

mpted. 

And then comes the expression of a wish which, when I hear 
it stated that we dare not move in this matter of supreme im- 
port tothe American people without the consent of Europe, I 
confess I feel exactly as Mr. Jefferson did. Said he: 

I ly withhold if fr Deane 
that there were at ocean of fire between us and the OA World, n 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, with the consent of 
the Senator from eater! Vp [suggest the absence of aquorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Jones, Ark. 


Alison, Dubois, Jones, Ney. Roach, 

rry, Faulkner, Lindsay, Sherman, 
Blackburn, 85 Lodge, Shou 
Brice, Gallinger, Morgan, Smith’ 
Butler, George, Pasco, Vil 

II. Gibson, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Gray, Per i Walthall, 
Chandler, Hale, Platt, Wolcott. 
Cullom, Hansbrough, Power, 
Daniel, Hawley, X 

y „ Pugh, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will proceed. i 
FALLING PRICES AND GENERAL DISTRESS RESULTS OF SILVER DEMONETI- 

ZATION. : 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the world’s business is carried 
on in a way, under the present system of demonetization, but 
is it well carried on? 

Let the low and still falling prices of the great commodities of 
the world answer. Let the distress now prevailing everywhere 
answer. 

The insufficiency of the present metallic coinage not only 
ruins the poopie by low prices, butitfurnishes the opportunity for 
the banks and their allies to produce panic and distress, from con- 
traction and distrust, by which the people are still further robbed 
and the moneyed classes grow rich. 

Mr. President, having shown the insufficiency of the money 
of the world to do the work of the world, I propose to call the 
attention of the Senate to the various devices and contrivances 
which have been invented by the banks to supply the wants of 
the world for money. 

With a traffic requiring many hundred dollars to one in ex- 
istence of gold, with the superadded dependent silver, there 
has come a necessity for such credit devices us are now claimed 
to be the substitutes for money, and which are alleged to be bet- 
ter thin an increase of money itself. 

These substitutes are all based on what isc lled confidence. In 
this way the ingenious devices of men are claimed to be and are, 
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as long as a credulous public will give faith to them, substitutes 
for money. 
COMMERCE DRIVEN TO SUBSTITUTES FOR METALLIC MONEY. 
But are these substitutes reliable when carried to the extent 
sr ie now? 
ey may do when there are no clouds in the financial ski 
when credit is in full vigor, when trust and faith are abound- 
ing, but when there comes the smallest disturbance anywhere 
in the commercial world from any cause, from folly in over- 
trading, or from that cool and calculating malignity and hunger 
for gold so often manifested by those who control the finances 
of the world, when panics are produced, and the business of the 
world wrecked in order that the fortunes of those who cause 
these disasters to mankind may be increased—I say when these 
troubles come, these substitutes are of no value. 
We have heard someth of the trouble coming from the 
Barings’ failure in 1890, the failure of one banking house caused 
by overspeculation in one little country containing only 3,500,000 
inhabitants, and with a foreign trade of only $243,000,000. So 
these devices are of such a character that the smallest disturb- 
ance in one of the most insignificant countries in the world com- 
1 ryan | brings disaster and panic over the civilized world. 
Let us look fora moment at the substitutes or alleged economies 
in the use of money so far as developed in our own country. 
Great stress is laid on the small portion of money used in the 
clearing houses, whereby transactions to the amount of over 
sixty-one billions in the year 1892 were settled with only about 
5 per cent in money. 
ut, sir, there is an obvious reflection to be made with refer- 
ence to those clearings. It is that they relate only to large 
transactions, which go through banks associated in clearin 
houses, having no reference to the daily use of money in small 
transactions, in paying wages of all kinds, in retail business, and 
in fact, all the millions of ordinary daily traffic of the 67,000,000 of 
ple of the United States. Another is that there are more 
than fifteen States and Territories in which there are no clear- 
houses, whilst there are two States which have five each 
and two which have foureach. This economy is used in a few 
3 only. It aids the banks associated in them and no one 
se. 


THE BANKS HOARD MONEY NOT THEIR OWN IN A PANIC. 


But the principal thing on which it is relied to make a small 
and insufficient 5 the work of a very large circula- 
tion arises from the habit of depositing money in and 
the keeping by the banks of that money in circulation by con- 
tinually lending to others a large portion of the amount depos- 
ited for rea erie em And, sir, when itshall be noted as I s 
develop it that this is a remarkable assistance in making a little 
money go a great way by 3 that little in constant use, it 
must not at the same time be forgotten that this constant circula- 
tion ceases when there is a commercial panic. It is worthless to 
aid us in a financial storm. Itincreasesitsfury by refusing to the 
owners of the deposited money the power to use it. Money, 
then, is locked up in the banks. It isin all respects, so far as 
beneficial use is concerned, hoarded except thatit is not hoarded 
by the owners, but by the banks, who refuse tolet the owners 
have it. Then there are also checks and bills of exchange which 
in good times perform useful offices. But they, like deposits 
in the banks, are worthless in a financial crisis, except so far as 
they are drawn on money actually held for their payment by a 
trustee, who will not refuse to honor them. 

But, sir, I would fail to do justice to the genius of the great 
monometallist capitalists of the world, the banks and their allies, 
if I fail to mention another expedient, another device, by which 
the world's money is made to support and to carry on the world’s 
commerce, and by which. the commerce is made to fit the cur- 
rency, instead of 8 the volume of the currency to meet 
the demands of commerce. nt—this Procustean de- 
vice—has the advantage over all others in this, that it is nota 
fair-weather device only, but becomes more and more efficient as 
the financial disasters shall increase in intensity andfury. By 
this device the prices of commodities fall as the calls for money 
become louder and more exigent. 
STRIKING PROOFS OF THE EFFEOT OF SILVER DEMONETIZATION ON PRICES— 

ENORMOUS LOSS. 

To show how this is done, I read an extractfrom there 

the gold and silver commission of Great Britain, and itis very 
cant and important. Commenting on the effects of silver 
demonetization, they say: 


The following figures from Mr. Giffen’s reports to the board of trade show 
that the declared value of our [Great Britain] foreign trade in the under- 
mentioned years was as follows, the progress of the trade to 1873 having been 
for many years almost unbroken: 
1873.. ia 
1879.. 


rt of 


however, the trade of the three latter years be valued at the prices of 
1873, it would be represented by the following figures, 
1878 ......... were A Ne cen oe apes £835, 000, 000 
— —— VOGER if — SSeS SE 858, 000, 000 
SRA 000, 000 
The average for the last four years is— 
TTT IER EAST EOE cc £600, 100, 000 
A Gh praca Of BTR TEE 28.100 008 
showing an a falling off of £240, 400,000, or about 29 cent. 
ven a more proot of thedecline in value of tish trade as com- 
with volume is aflorded by the fact that while we have seen the total 
value of that trade decline from £626,000,000 in 1873 to £583,641, 000 in 1887, the 


56,170,447 in $ 


But, Mr. President, lest it may be asserted that the falling 
values of commerce are local to Great Britain, I submit some 
figures to show that the same ingenious device to make a small 
volume of money do the great business of the world is in full 
force in the United States. 

I have already called the attention of the Senate and had in- 
serted in my remarks the tables taken from the speech made by 
my colleague [Mr. WALTHALL]. I will put in one or two more. 


LOSS ON COTTON FROM DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 


The farm value—not the commercial value at New Orleans, 
New York, and Liverpool, but the farm value of the cotton crop 
of 1890, consisting of 7,313,726 bales, was by an official table 
$310,000,000, whilst the farm value of the crop of 1892, consist- 
ing of over 9,000,000 bales, was only $270, 000, 000. 

he inoney was not allowed to be expanded to the needs of 
commerce, and therefore commerce was made to shrink in value 
to the capacities of money. 

A like result will be found when we come to the wheat crop, 
a constantly increasing production and a constantly decreasing 


rice. 

The small volume of money did the business of the world be- . 

cause the value of the commodities of commerce were made to 

anas to the competency of the money of the world to carrying 
on. 

I present some figures on the subject of these devices. Of 
course to intelligent, observing men they will not be new, but 
possibly they may contain some information to those who are not 
80 with this kind of literature as are the Senators upon 
this floor. 

FIGURES SHOWING EXTENT OF THESE DEVICES. 


The total money in circulation of all kinds in the United 
States in 189], as shown by a statement of the Treasury, was 
601,347,187. 


$1 

The national banks had on deposit on September 30, 1892, the 
sum of 2, 002, 600,000, or more than all the money in circulation 
by 25 per cent. 


The State and private banks investment and loan 
companies, and sayings banks had on deposit, in 


the same year, of ordinary deposits $1,198,825,545 
c cesar 1,712,769,026 
BC 8 2,911,594,571 

Add deposits of national banks. 2,002,600,000 
Makes total deposits in all banks 4,914,194 511 


or just about three times the whole amount of all the money in 
circulation in the United States and more than all the gold cir- 
culation in the whole world. 

These banks did not keep this money hoarded; they lent it out 
at a good interest, whereby it produced great profit to them. 


$2, 153, 498, 829 
2, 202) 131, 728 


The national banks had out in loans in 1892 
The other banks loaned 


Total loans of all ban. 4, 382, 630, 557 


or about $2.70 loaned by the banks alone to every dollar in cir- 
culation in the United States. What a wonderful contrivance 
of the banks, by which they not only use their own capital profit- 
ably, as will be seen, but which enables them to lend at interest 
$2.70 to every dollar in the circulation of the United States. 

This is a very good novie for supplying the deficiency of 
the currency and enriching the banks. It only has this one 
trouble, that it is utterly impotent as a substitute for a deficient 
currency, though omnipotent for enriching the banks. 

When the slightest financial storm shall arise, it would be no 
addition to the circulation, but a contraction, as the banks in 
such times refuse payment of their deposits. 
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But all these loans are based on deposits and circulation, and 
payable on demand, as follows: 


Circulation and deposits of national banks $1, 908, 846, 281 
State-bank deposits, payable on demand 1, 198, 825, 545 
SOMA se A A e a E E dosh ewe 3, 107, 671, 826 


nearly twice as much as all the currency of the country. 

But these banks do not on all, or even nearly all, of the money 
of this country. At the same time that they arə subjected to 
these enormous obligations, payable on demand, they have only 
cash as follows: 

State banks, cash and cash items (whatever that 
$197, 789, 384 


MEE DO) Senet a AAS OE AAN <n nee aaa 
(What cash items may be is unexplained, but I give them the 
benefit of it all as cash.) 
Cash held by national banks $332, 941, 816 
530, 731, 200 


Total held by all banks 

This shows demand obligations—which may be presented at 
any time, and must be met when presented—nearly six times as 
much as cash and cash items to meet them. 

In this calculation we leave out the savings deposits, which 
practically are demand obligations, in case of a panic, since, if 
the banks holding them decline to pay on demand and claim the 
sixty or thirty days’ notice, as the case may be, it brings dis- 
credit and distrust, and but addsfuel tothe fire. Adding these, 
and we have the result that all the banks have only one-ninth 
of the cash and cash items needed to meet their obligations 
payable on demand. This view gives them credit for all money 
of whatever kind which they possess. 

GOLD AN INADEQUATE BASIS FOR BUSINESS. 

But if we are to consider that gold alone is to be the money of 
ultimate redemption, how utterly insignificantis the amount now 
owned by the banks to meet their obligations. The total gold 
and gold certificates held by all the in the United States 
on July 12, 1892, was only a small fraction over $191,000,000, and 
all the gold in circulation in the United States was only $408,- 
568,824. (See page 96, Coinage Laws.) 

In this situation, is it a matter for wonder that we have a finan- 
cial crisis now; or, rather, is it not a wonder that we are notin 
that condition all the time? Whilst everybody has confidence 
and faith matters go along, not indeed smoo , yet without 
violent convulsions and without t cng es. 

Then we have that evenness business, that absence from 
disturbance which comes as often from that dulness and stag- 
nation which are sure monitors of approaching death, as from a 
blind faith that the banks will meettheir obligations. Governor 
Stannard, the president of the business men’s convention which 
met in this city a few days ago, stated in hisspeech on taking the 
chair that 92 per cent of the business of the country was done 
on confidence, and that about 60 per cent of this confidence had 
now yanished. In this situation it is in the power of the banks 
and the great capitalists to impair this confidence and thus pro- 
duce the panic now prevailing. 

And they did it. 

Would it not be better, Mr. President, if for this vanishing 
confidence we had an addition of real substance—metallic money? 

But, Mr. President, notwithstanding the conceded insuti 
ciency of real manoy; and the necessary substitution for money, 
of these devices, of which are based on confidence, on the 
faith of the people in that airy nothing—a mere emotion of the 
mind which may vanish in an instant, which can be made to 
vanish by capitalists—we are urged to decrease real money in 
order that these substitutes may usurp its place. 

A writer, the editor of Bradstreet’s in the Forum for Septem- 
ber, 1893, states we have had nine panics in this century, and, 
with one or two exceptions, they come in periods of about nine 
or ten years apart. These periods,” says this same writer, 
‘t consist of from three to five years of commercial activity, suc- 
ceeded by several years of depression.” He names also five 
other intermediate periods in which there were distinct business 
disturbances, but less formidable than the panics. Of these five 
he names one as the echo of the Baring crash,” in 1890. So 
that under the present system we are nearly all the time either 
in a financial crisis or in the de ion occasioned by one, or 
just on the eve of having one to burst on us with all its terrible 


fury. 
CONDITION OF THE BANKS FAVOR PANICS. 


It was said a few days ago in this body by the very able and 
careful Senator from uri [Mr. COCKRELL], who had fully 
investigated the matter, that the condition of the banks in this 
country were better than they were in Europe. This being so, 
— conditions for world-wide panies exist everywhere as they do 


re. 
_ And yet, sir, we are told that the present system of silver de- 


monetization and the single gold standard is the only basis of 
financial safety and business prosperity. It is impossible, sir, to 
reconcile this position with verity in the operations of the human 
intellect. The hallucination can be accounted for only on the 
8 that business men refuse to exercise their reason and 

lindly repose in confidence on the interested assertion of those 
who, having the power through a deficiency in the currency to 
control at their will the business of the world, are unwilling to 
surrender their destructive pretminencs. 

But, Mr, President, having shown that we are alwaysin acon- 
dition to have a c whenever any considerable part of the 
great capitalists of the world want one, and that according to 
this writer in the Forum we are always either in a panic or in 
the depression occasioned by one, or just about to have a panio 
burst upon us, I want to notice some of the iatives which the 
banks have invented for the purpose not of saving the commu- 
nity from the terrible effects of these financial storms, but to 
shelter their guilty headsfrom the fury which they have evoked. 

PALLIATIVES FOR PANICS, 

But, Mr. President, the great financial genuises who create 
these panics, are not without the power to contrive shelter and 
protection for themselves against the peltings of the pitiless 
storm. 

They have invented devices by which the hardships of panics, 
resul to them from an insufficient currency, may be, if not 
wholly obviated, at least palliated. 

But it will be seen that they are mainly if not exclusively for 
the banks. They do not extend to the great mass of the people, 
who remain the unpitied victims of these financial necromancers, 
who have evoked the angry spirits of disorder and distrust. The 
banks are permitted to refuse payment of their deposits—not 
by law, but by the tolerance of the Government, after having 
received the money of the pape on a contract to return it on 
demand—if the payment should be impracticable or inconven- 
jent. It is nearly always one or the other, owing to their hav- 
ing loaned their deposits, to an amount six times greater than 
the money on hand to pay them. 

DISHONEST PRACTICES OF THE BANKS. 

But even then, such is the infatuation produced by wealth, 
these embezzlers of the funds of others are claimed to be bene- 
factors of the public, seeking only from patriotic and philan- 
thropic motives to advance the public wen by their generous 
action in certifying their depositors’ checks. If you, sir, or I 
had done these things, so meritorious in the banks, we would 
have been sent to the penitentiary. There is all the difference 
in the world between the defaults of corporations and the short- 
comings of private individuals. What is a crime in oneisa 
merit in the other. The banks put off their depositors by cer- 
tifying their checks as good, which means good“ when con- 
venient for the banks to pay. The merchant, or other depos- 
itor, having debts falling due have no such privilege of certify- 
ing checks. ‘ 

ss unable to get from the banks the money they have de- 
posited, they must go to protest, and in many instances into bank- 
ruptey. 8 no palliatives; they can not certify checks 
as good.“ en again the banks, having refused 8 of 
the money on deposit with . oarding it for such 
use and at such times as they shall adjudge best for their own 
interests, have another contrivance, unauthorized by law. 
They create a currency for the occasion, and this not only with- 
out authority of law, but in heat violation not cary fis the spirit 
of the law, but of its letter. e banks, combined in a clearing- 
house association, which is not a Federal but a State association, 
issue a currency called clearing-house certificates, not based on 
United States bonds, but on such collaterals as the “loaning 
committee” of the clearing house shall adjudge sufficient, and on 
the ranty of the associated banks. 

It is said that these certificates are not currency. I present 
one. It is in all respects a currency, drawing interest as money, 
and passing as currency, as | tender, from bank to bank. 

Mr. TELLER. If it will not inconvenience the Senator who 
is speaking, I suggest that there is less than a quorum of the 
Senate present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen, Dubois, Hoar, S 
ey Faulkner, ee soir 
rry, organ, est, 

Butler, G: > Murphy, * 

Caffery, George, Peffer, Voorhees, 

Call, Gorman, ‘Walthall, 

Cameron, Gray, Piatt, Washburn, 
~% Hale, Power, White, La. 

88 A Wolcott. 

om, Harris, 
Davis, Hawley, Shi 
Dolph, Shoup, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators having an- 


* swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Mississ*ppi will proceed. 

Mr. GEORGE. When it was suggested that there was nota 
quorum here I was talking about the clearing-house certificates. 


BANKS PROVIDE CURRENCY FOR THEMSELVES; BUT NOT FOR THE PEOPLE. 


It is said that these certificates are not currency. I present 
one: 
Loan committee of the New York Clearing House Association No. 31. 


Five thousand dollars” on the right-hand corner. ‘ 
This certifies that the has deposited with this committee security in 
accordance with the proceedings of the meeting of the association held No- 
vember 11, 1800, on which this certificate is issued. 
This certificate will be received in payment of balances at the clearing 
— for the sum of 95,000 from any member of the clearing house associa- 
jon. 


Then there is a memorandum down in the left-hand corner 
which reads as follows: 


On the surrender of this certificate by the depositing in the bank above 
named the committee will indorse the amount as a payment on the ob! — 
tion of said bank held by them and surrender a proportionate share of the 
collateral securities held therefor. 


Then here (exhibiting papers) is all the various machinery by 
which a bank can get one of these clearing-house certificates. 
Here is the obligation of the borrowing bank. It will be noticed 
that the bank borrowing this certificate agrees to pay“ inter- 


est thereon at the rate of —— per cent 2 annum to the said 
. Then it is signed and sealed by the president and 
cashier. 


Now, that certificate passes as legal-tender currency from 
bank to bank. It is true the certificates are not allowed to be 
circulated among others than banks. It isa kind of élite cur- 
rency, which is never issued in sums of less than $5,000, and is 
not brought down to the wants and necessities and capacities of 
the average American citizen for his use. 

They are not allowed to be circulated among others than 
banks. But that makes them not a currency at all, but cur- 
rencyfor the banks only. The people are hungry for more cur- 
rency; their business is stopped; their debts are unpaid; distress 
prevails everywhere, yet they are not to have a share of this 
currency created for the especial use of the banks. Nor, sir. 
will the banks, so far as they can prevent it, and that is the worst 
thing about it, allow Con to authorize the issue of addi- 
tional currency for our distressed people. The banks keep the 
money of the popie deposited with them, and at the same time 
issue without authority of law a special and unauthorized cur- 
rency for their own use, and which by its terms can not circu- 
late among the people. Does it not seem that this is not a gov- 
ernmentof laws, which our fathers vainly strove to establish, but 
a government of banks? And yet we are told that the trouble 
is not a deficiency of the currency, but a want of confidence, 
60 per cent of which confidence has vanished,as Governor Stan- 
nard stated in his inaugural 2 to the great convention of 
business men which met at capital a few days ago. 


DEFICIENT CURRENCY CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE. 


But a want of confidence in whom? Is it in the banks, which 
refuse to pay their deposits and are unable to pay them? Oh, 
no. Their refusal to pay their debts is, under the contention 
of the banks and their allles and apologists, no ground for a want 
of confidence in them, but of praise and gratitude. According 
to them it is the Sherman law which prevents the people 
from giving their unreserved confidence to the suspended 
banks. 


Though the banks refuse to pay their debts for an alleged want 
of funds, which they ought to have on hand, we are asked to 
believe that the Sherman law, which largely increases the cur- 
rency, is the cause of all trouble. The depositors in the banks 
would be glad to get the Treasury notes issued under the Sher- 
man law and put them away, so that iat Mp have a privi- 
lege, ue y the banks, of using their own money as they 
ne t. 

Mr. President, may I not now confidently assert that the great 
trouble is a deficient currency? 

When banks entirely solvent can not pay their demand obliga- 
tions because they exceed by 300 per cent all the money in the 
country and by more than 1,000 per cent all the money of all 
kinds which they hold; when this is their regular, normal con- 
dition, into which they voluntarily place themselves in order to 
satisfy their greed for gain; when all the devices and contri- 
vances used for supplying this deficiency prove utterly unavail- 
ing, and when there is disaster throughout the land—factories 
closed, laborers without employment, crops unmoved, harsh bar- 

driven by the usurer, property sold at enormous discounts 
low its value, and all this for the want of money—isit the true 
remedy to further diminish the supply of money 


And yet, sir, this further depletion, this diminution of money, 
is exactly what is proposed. 

No, sir, I was too fast; with convenient inconsistency there is 
to be an addition, but of what and to whom? Of the national- 
bank circulation and to be issued to the banks and to them alone. 
Thus, as if to show our contempt for the rights of the people, 
when distress comes we diminish circulation to them and in- 
crease it to the banks who oppress them, 

This will but increase their power, now siresdy 
They can lend it at a high interest or they can hold it as they 
are now holding the 22 money on deposit with them. But, 
sir, we must stand all this in order that silver money shall be 
suppressed. 

THE REAL CONTEST, SHALL MONEY BE COINED FOR THE PEOPLE OR PAPER 
MONEY ISSUED TO THE BANKS? 

This, sir, is the real contest. It is the question of the day. 
As we have had so much talk in the Senate by gentlemen who 
are pressing the consideration of the pending bill that they mean 
after awhile, somehow or other, at a date unspecified, to give us 
money, I wish to show to the Senate what the real promoters of 
this scheme mean. I do not mean to charge any Senator with 
not being candid in his statement. I have no doubt that those 
who say they are going to give us free coinage or more coinage 
at some indefinite and unspecified period mean to do so, but that 
is not the object of this movement. The New York merchants 
honored me by senting me a circular, which I understand was 
circulated all through the State of Mississippi and other States 
which happen to have Senators here who do not believe in the 
divinity of national banks. 

This is rather a formidable paper. The signatures, amounting 
to about a hundred, are not put clearly in pla typo; they are fac- 
simile autographs, so as to appear as if each had been signed b 
the important individual or firm whose signature is attached. 
Now what do they say? I will not read it all: 

We believe it to be necessary for the best interests of this country that the 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman act be promptly repealed— 

They want it promptly repealed. They are not willing to give 
the Senate of the United States the opportunity of debate and 
discussion and consideration to see whether this is the best thing 
todo. They want it promptly repealed, when up to this time, 
so far as I have heard, not one single man on this floor who ad- 
vocates repeal has said that the act of 1890 is the fruitful mother 
of our woes— 

MACHINE PRESSURE ON SILVER SENATORS. 
and feel that every day's delay in arriving at this result tage the revival 
of confidence and the return of trade to its normal volume. è believe alsa 
that to insure the necessary legislation, pressure— 

Oh, pressure! Pressure!— 

m their sound-money constitu u 
arate Gan Rep be rene ents must be brought to bear upon many 

Oh, sound money! Is this clearing-house certificate sound 
money? Is that the pressure for sound money which they de- 
sire to be brought to bear upon the Senators of the United States, 
or is it the sound money consisting of certified checks of default- 
ing banks who, having received the people's money and having 
raised a storm which they can safely ride by defying the people, 
they give to the people in exchange for their money? Now, let 
us go on with circular: 

The advocates— 

Now, notice. The advocates of what?— 
of free silver have been organized and aggressive, have held mass meetings 
and conventions, have lobbied in Washington— 

If there has been afree-silver lobby in this city since the present 
session of Congress it has been my misfortune to be so insignifi- 
cant that not one member of it has ever approached me on the 
subject— 
and have used every possible infiuence to advance their cause and to en- 
danger the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchase clause. It is time 
for vigorous counteraction on the part of all who advocate sound finance 
and a currency good the world over. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Mississippi permit me 
to call his attention to a fact? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN, The Washington Post of yesterday morning 
contained a dispatch announcing the fact that the New York 
banks are aiready engaged in retiring the new circulation taken 
out within the last few weeks. They are doing it, I suppose, 
preparatory to another panic, or for the continuation of the ex- 

ting panic. 

Mr. GEORGE. They are retiring thesəclearing-house certifi- 
cates? 

Mr. ALLEN. No; retiring the new national-bank note cir- 
culation. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no accounting for what they will do. 
Anything which the devilish ingenuity of man can invent will 
be done to oppress the people in order that they may send their 


too great. 
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clamors to this Chamber and force us to pass the pending bill. 
I proceed with the circular, 

It is time for vigorous counteraction on the part of all who advocate sound 
finance and a currency good the world over. 

We therefore indorse the action of the Dry Goods Economist in seeking 
to arouse the sound dry-goods trade throughout the country to work for 
their own interests— 

Ah, Mr. President, to work for their own interests! It would 
not do to let it stand that way, and they said it first, and then, 
by a sort of afterthought, added— 


and, at the same time, those of the whole country. Let each dry-goods man 
exert himself to focus Ri ular sentiment in his locality and to secure direct 
pressure upon doubtt presentatives or Senators from his State in favor 
of unconditional repeal— 


I desire to call the attention of Senators who have said that 
they do not mean by repeal the demonetization of silver to the 
next four words— 
in favor of unconditional repeal and no free coinage. In this emergency 

This is in capital letters— 
talking is useless, petitions are of no value. Pressure— 


Whatis that? If petitions and if talk will not do, then what 


is the pressure? They do notdisclose that, but say talking will 


not do— 
pressure on individual legislators from the electors is the only method of 
assuring success in this momentous movement. 

There are about 100 names signed to this circular. I am sorry 
the capacities of the Public Printing Office will not allow the 
facsimile signatures of these important men to go into the 
RECORD. 

THE REPEAL BILL MEANS THAT SILVER COINAGE SHALL FOREVER CEASE. 


I do not think anybody doubts now that the issue is squarely 
made by this bill between a total cessation of the coinage of 
silver forever and free coinage. That is the issue. We must 
meet it. We can not evade it. We must either hereafter have 
the money of the Constitution, gold and silver, as declared in 
the Democratic platform of 1884, or we must turn over to the 
banks the ewes power and the necessary governmental func- 
tion of fu hing the currency for the people in such amounts 
and at such times as they deem proper. That, sir, is the true 
issue now made by the bill to repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. 

On this issue my opinion has long been made op: In Febru- 
ary, 1884, on a bill then pending in this body to allow the banks 
an increase in the circulation on their deposits of bonds, it was 
argued in opposition to the amendment offered 11 the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Vest]—increasing the circulation of the 
United States legal-tender Treasury notes—that the regulation 
of the volume of currency should be left to the national banks. 
THE POWER TO REGULATE THE CURRENCY CAN NOT SAFELY BE LEFT TO 

THE BANKS. 

I said, on the 23d day of that month, in supporting the amend- 
ment: 

The question now before us is whether it is proper to leave this power (of 
regula the volume of the currency) in the Government or to vest it in the 
banks. 1 do not believe it is a safe power inthe banks. I believeitisa at 
power, which is capable of being used for the destruction of the business 
and interests of the people. If confided to the banks * * the banks will 
issue their noves or regulate the volume of the currency, according to their 
own interests. + è If it be to their interest to contract, they will con- 
tract. It it be to their interest to expand the currency, they will expand it, 

It was shown then, what ought not to be forgotten now, that 
the banks contracted the currency whilst that bill was under 
consideration by over $2,000,000 in one week. This was done to 
secure the passage of the bill. I also showed on that occasion 
that the bankson several previous occasions had contracted their 
currency in order to secure political not business ends. 

In the same speech, in reference toa statement of the Senator 
from New Jersey, that the national-bank system was a pet child 
of Congress, I said: 

Iwant no pet children of the Government and no stepchildren. Let all 
her children be treated alike. Whether they have money in the national 
banks, or whether they delve in the mines, or whether they work in the fac- 
tories, or plow in the fields, or pursue any other calling, they are entitled to 
equal rights and equal privileges. So long as I hold a seat on this floor I 
shall not, under noon ressure, cast a vote which will give to any privileged 
class, to any pet ren of the Government, a privilege and advantage de- 
nied to the great mass of the people themselves. 


I stand by those sentiments to-day, and standing by them I 
shall not vote for the repeal of the Sherman act, nor will I vote 
for that other bill which attempts to increase the currency by 
giving a privilege to the national banks to issue more of their 
circulation on bonds already deposited. 

The contest, sir, between the banks and the people, as made by 
this bill, involves much of interest, the deepest interest to the 
peoples on the one side and to the banks on the other. 

If silver is to be suppressed as full legal-tender money, if it is 


to be limited in amount to a degree that it may be redeemed in 
gold instead of performing its constitutional function of money, 


absolute money, with no necessity for redemption, then its place 
will be supplied with bank paper and other banking contrivances. 
For the monometallist will not let the people have greenbacks 
or legal-tender notes. This supply will not be full, but only par- 
tial. It will not be to the full need of the people, but only to 
the extent needful to the interest of the banks. 

BANKS WISH TO SUBSTITUTE THEIR NOTES FOR SILVER AND CONTRACT 

THE CURRENCY. 

The business, sir, as I have described it, of lending money of 
depositors to the extent shown, so that there shall be $6 loaned 
to $1 kept for redemption, is rather a profitable one tothe banks, 
however hazardous to the community. I have stated the de- 

its in all the banks to be $4,914,194,511; and the loans were 

362,630,557, being more than 86 loaned to $1 of capital. 

But as we have to deal more directly with the national banks, 
which are under Federal jurisdiction and supervision, it will be 
be best to state their condition and operation Separately: 

The stock of all national banks on September 30, 1892, was 
$686,601,000. On that basis, after paying proper dividends, they 
had a surplus of $238,900,000; undivided profits, $101,600,000, The: 
had thus gained $340,500,000 more than their legitimate divi- 
dends, or about 50 per cent on their capital. 


At the same time they owned also of United States 


de) Fe $185, 500, 000 
Stocks and other bonds -............--.----------. 154, 500, 000 
GAL ra ET T R A E T SS 87, 900, 000 
Due from United States Treasury----------------- 8, 200, 000 
Due from other sources 43, 000, 000 

Gl AAA 479, 100, 000 

This would seem to be doing very well, as these investments 


alone amounted to abdut two-thirds of their capital. After hay- 
ing invested two-thirds of their capital as I have stated they 
lend other people’s money to the amount of $2,171,000,000 at in- 
terest. 

This interest, however, does not go to the owners of the money. 
but to the bank, With such profits in the present system, o 
course the national banks want more circulation and less real 
money, and hence we must demonetize silver; must repeal the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law. 

If we had more real money—if gold and silver, the money of 
the Constitution, were in abundance, there would be less—very 
much less—need for the contrivances used as substitutes for 
money, less need for the national-bank notes, less need for put- 
ting in peril the business of the whole country by the banks 
lending their depositors’ money to the dangerous extent I have 

inted out. So the banks and others who have money to lend 

on't want the competition coming from free coinage of silver. 
They don’t want the money of the Constitution to compete with 
their contrivances, their ingenious, but unsafe, substitutes for 
real money. 
PLAN FOR A SAFE AND SUFFICIENT CURRENCY. 


But itis said that the freé coinage of silver would give us 
such an abundance of silver money as to cause a great deprecia- 
tion in it; especially it is said would there be a great difference 
in the value of gold and silver coin at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it. 

First, restrain all national banks from lending any more than 
50 per cent of their depositors’ money. Let the reserve for de- 
positors be one dollar for every two deposited. 

Next prohibit absolutely, under severe penalties, clearing- 
house certificates. So that when the banks shall either reck- 
lessly inflate credits, or designedly produce commercial crises, 
they may not save themselves at the expense of the people by the 
creation of an unauthorized currency for their sole use. 

Then there would be no distrust, no want of confidence. There 
would be no panics. Besides, this would make room for man 
millions of metallic currency to supply the vacuum 88 
by this necessary provision for safety. 

Lest, however, we should create a stringency in the mone 
markar by precipitate action, the result should be RRASA 
gradually. 

Next, put the national banks in process of taking the proper 
steps for the final withdrawal of all their circulation, which 
must come in 1907, when the last United States bonds are paid, 
unless Congress so far shall forget their duty to the American 
people as to authorize the issuance of further bonds in order to 
be the basis of further issuance of national-bank notes. 

Let this withdrawal be gradual so as to prevent sudden con- 
traction. Then, sir, as I advocated in 1884 in the speech from 
which I have quoted, prohibit the coinage of gold in coins ofa 
denomination less than $10, and prohibit the issuance of all paper 
money under a like denomination except silver certificates. 

With these provide for the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
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ver, equally with gold, at the old ratio of 16 to 1. Coin all silver 
wherever uced and all gold as they come to the mints. Coin 
not only the new silver and gold that may be mined, but recoin 
all the gold and silver coins in the world that may come to our 


mints. There will be no inundation of this country by silver. 
If silver shall come to us from foreign countries it scarcely 
come as a gift; if so, then so much the better. Ifit comes in the 


way of trade, then it will come only by an exchangefor it of our 
commodities on terms favorable to us. When we prefer the silver 
to the things given for it we can not be injured. Then, sir, there 
will be competition with the banks, and no surplus of uncoined 
metal, denied the right of free coinage in order to fix acommer- 
cial price below the mint value of silver. 

There would be no influx of silver coins from Europe to our 
mints. For first, Europe has no more silver coin than is re- 
quired by her commerce, and not as much. The scramble for 

ld now going on, as described by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 

HERMAN], is significant. It means there is in the opinion of 
financiers not enough gold for the world’s use and not 
likely tobe. Why should there bea scramble for itif there were 
enty? Tho annual prodot of gold, counting the half century 
r, is adiminishing quantity. The annual consumption of 

it in the arts is an increasing quantity. 


INCREASE OF SILVER TO KEEP PACE WITH INCREASE OF POPULATION AND 
BUSINESS. 


The steady increase in population and in commerce creates 
increased demands for gold and silver beyond, far beyond, the 
supply. Europe,at least, must 3 their present proportion 
of Shiver coin—subordinate coin. èe amount must not only be 
kept up, but increased with the population. The waste by wear 
of silver circulating so rapidly iu everyday life and its consump- 
tion in the arts create a constant large demand for the new pro- 
duction. Europe will in this way not only retain its present 
silver, but consume in conjunction with Asia and the silver States 
in America the annual production outside of the United States. 
Tho Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] thought, if I understood 
him correctly, that all the silver production is about being con- 
sumed in the arts now. 

The world’s production of silver in 1892 was $196,605,200, of 
which the United States produced $74,989,900, about five thir- 
teenths of the whole. 

The consumption in the arts in the United States alone, as es- 
timated by the report of the Director of the Mint for 1892, is 
$19,329,000 of gold, and of silver $9,301,000. Dr. Soetbeer esti- 
mates the total annual loss of gold in the world by abrasion and in 
the arts at $43,506,253, of silver at $23,730,000. 

So I think there is little to fear froma superabundance of these 
metals. The danger is that there will not be enough of these 
metals for the money use of the world, and we be driven 
to resort to the miserable devices and contrivances to which I 
have alluded. 

I now come to the special needs of the people of the United 
States for money 8 

Mr. COCKRELL. ould it interrupt the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi just to call his attention to the difference between the 


production of gold in the world and its coinage? 
Mr. GEOR No; it will not. I should like to have the 
Senator state that. 


Mr. COCKRELL. From 1873 to 1892 the production of gold 
in the world was $2,210,961,206, while the coinage was $2,787,714,- 
679, or over $500,000,000 more of gold coin than the world pro- 
duced, while the consumption of gold for industrial purposes is 
admitted by all writers to be over one-half, or 50 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, then, the recoinage of old coin. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It must have been recoinage beyond all 
question. Noman can to-day come within $500,000, of the 
amount of coined gold in the world, and I challenge any one to 
do it. You have no method on earth by which you can deter- 
mine the exact amount of gold in the world, and I say, igs 
the fact of free coinage and the estimate of the product of gol 
and the coinage of gold, the amount of gold in the world to-day 
is $500,000,000 more than can ever be found. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from 
Missouri. He has made a very valuuble contribution to my 

as well as to the general information of the country. 

Hon, J. H. WALKER, in an address at the World’s Fair Con- 
gress, states that our consumption of commodities has been three 
times greater, per capita, than that of Europe; our mar- 
ket the equal of 200,000,000 of European people. e further 
stated, that we consumed over one-third of the goods manufac- 
tured in the world, which equals a market for manufactured 
goods of over 600,000,000 of average people. 

Mr. WALKER, I believe, is a member of from the 
State of Massachusetts. I thought I had a little pamphlet here 
which contained his speech, He is evidently a man of ability; 


. 


but I see Ihave left it at my room and I can not produce it. He 
is a monometallist, and it was a monometallist speech that he 


Mr. GRAY. Ihave it here, [Handing pamphlet.] 
Mr. GEORGE. Yes; this is it: = 
Hon J. H. W. on cheaper rates and better money. Our bad mone- 


ALKER, 
tary tem thoroughly exposed. You can not afford not to read this. 
in your pocket until read. 


Carry it! From the official report of the World's 


Congress of 1893, Department of Commerce and Finance, General Division 
of Banking and Finance, 
Then there is a preface to it in which Mr. WALKER is spoken 
or very highly, but not any more highly than his due as I un- 
erstand 


TS = 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest to the Senator that probably he 
is one of the authors of the Sherman act. Ithink he was amem- 
ber of the conference committee on the part of the other House 
that agreed to the Sherman bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. At all events, there is a statement made by 
this eminent man and monometallist to the effect that we con- 
sume in the United States three times per capita the cousump- 
tion of Europe and that we consume as much as six hundred 
million of the average population of the world. These are im- 
portant facts. I believe he has not only stated it correctly, but 
if he has made any mistake he hus understated it, except that I 
shall be compelled to show before I get through that nas isa 
little underconsumption going on just now on the part of the 
farmers. 

Mr. GRAY. I hope the Senator will read the whole speech. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not agree with the rest of it, but I won- 
der that a man should ever start outwith such a fact as that and 
arrive at the conclusion which he reached. Now I will go on. 

I say I believe this statement to be under the mark rather than 
excessive. This consumption will largely increase under the 
prosperity coming from free coinage, as I shall show hereafter. 
I shall show that, so far as the farmers are concerned, consump- 
tion has been reduced to the lowest point by virtue of the want 
and distress occasioned by the falling prices, which seem to have 
no terror for the Senator from Texas. 

Our population is increasing more rapidly than that of any 
other nation. It is also advancing more rapidly in 8 
and refinement than any other. It increased at the rate of ve 
nearly 25 per cent (24.86) in the last decade. That rate woul 
give, in round numbers, an increase for this decade of over 15,000,- 
000 and in the next of over 19,000,000—one million and a half 
a year for this decade, and nearly two millions a year for the 
next—or one million seven hundred thousand as the annual aver- 
age increase for the two decadesending in 1910, and to keep up the 

resent per capita circulation of $25 it would require an annual 
addition to the circulation of over $42,000,000. Our gold produc- 
tion for coinage is only $13,000,000 and a fraction over, lacking 
about $29,000,000 to keep up the present per capita. Whence 
are we to get it? The banks will answer from bank paper. And 
they will answer truly if we get it at all. 

France has a per capita circulation of $41.67. Ours is $25, or 
about $17 less per head. France has, according to the British 
Statistical Abstract, but a little more foreign commerce than we 
have; yet her money is not excessive, though about 67 per cent 
greater per capita than ours. 


The population of the United States in 1890 was. 62, 662, 250 
Add three years at 1,500,000 a ear 4, 500, 000 
67, 162, 250 
Say 67,000,000. 
To have the French per capita we must in round 
numbers have to- da $2, 791, 000, 000 
But we only Wave..< oss c case a 1, 601, 000, 
deficit to-day ot 3 1, 190, 000, 000 


which must be made up some way. 

Our population will increase in numbers for the two decades 
at 1,700, a year, or 34,000,000 for the two decades. 

For the seven remaining years of this decade we 
must haye, to give us the French per capita to 
this increase, 1,700,000, multiplied by 41.67, to 
make the addition for each year, which is $70,- 
779,000, and for seven years it would be 

Add to this the present deficit oz 1, 190, 000, 000 


We have to be made up from now until 1890 . $1, 685, 453, 000 

Now, that is the demand. Let us turn to the supply. 

The present silver bullion supply of the United States is sev- 
enty-four millions a year, of which about ten millions is used in 
the arts, leaving ner Might millions for coinage. 

Supposing all this $64,000,000 shall be coined (and that is a very 
large estimate, as shown by the statement of the Senator from 
Missouri), it would make but $448,000,000 in silver coinage in 
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ut oe From silver alone we would lack, in 1900, $1,137,- 
453, of having enough money to equal the French per cap- 
ita. Then, if we resort to gold to make up the deficit, we find 
world’s annual production of gold, in 1892, was $130,000,- 
of which the United States produced $33,000,000, a little 
more than one-fourth. Of the presentgold eof the world, 
say $3,500,000,000, we had, in 1892,in circulation 000,000, or 
less than one-eighth of the whole. Our stock altogether was 
ever six hundred million, or one-sixth of the stock of the world. 
So, whilst we have produced more than one-fourth of the whole 
gold production of the world, we have in circulation less than 
one-eighth of that metal in circulation in the world. 

The world’s coinage of gold for the years 1889, 1890, and 1891 
was $637,306,338, or an annual average of $212,435,446. Deduct 
from this annual average the recoinage of two years, $16,234,589, 
we have for amount of annual new coinage of the world, in 
round numbers, $196,000,000. If we got one-eighth of that it 
would be $24,500,000, and according to that we should be short 
of the French per capita in 1900, counting co of both gold 
and silver, $941,253,000. But, sir, while we produce one-fourth 
of the world’s gold and have gold circulation to the amount of 
only one-eighth, I will state the case, by giving us not only the 
whole silver production of the United States, but also the 
gold production. 

The gold production, we have seen, amounted in 1892 to 
$33.000,000; of this sum we consumed in the arts $19,329,000, 
leaving for coinage only $13,671,000,and on that basis, coining all 
our gold and silver not used in the arts, we would lack in 1900 
$1,041,763,000 in having as much money in circulation per capita 
as the French now have. In 1910 we should lack $250,000,000 of 
having currency enough to make us equal to the French per 
capita, Then for the next decade, from 1910 to 1920, we 
find that the total production, if not increased, will not keep 
pace with the increase of our population. This is certain, if we 
take into consideration the losses by consumption in the arts, by 
abrasion, by sinking in rivers and seas and hiding without dis- 
covery afterward. In this estimate no account has been taken 
of the destruction of the national-bank currency, which must 
take place, thank God, in 1907, unless we issue, which God for- 
bid, bonds for their accommodation. 

But, sir, we ought not toconfine ourselves to the amount of cur- 
rency per capita which France has. The French are the most 
economical people in the world in their living,and we are the 
most extravagant. 

The two peoples stand at the two extremes of greatest frugal- 
ity and very liberal expenditures. The people of the United 
States, according to Mr. WALKER, as I have quoted, consume 
three times per capita what is consumed by the people of Europe 
and consume one-third of all the manufactured goods in the world. 
Then, sir, it would seem that we ought to have at least three 
times the amount of currency of the French, whilst we have a 
little over one-half. 

I do not hesitate to say that if our currency of real money was 
$100 per head it would not be too much, but the tof en 
ings. Butfree coinage of silver will not give us even the French 
por capita, even if we retained all the paper money wenow have 

circulation. - 

But I do not mean to rely on general statements to prove that 
our country needs for actual use more money than can be added 
by the free coinage of silver and of gold. 

We have seen that, though the clearing-houses pass sixty-one 
billions of trade every year, these transactions do not enter 
into or embrace the ordinary business of the farmer, laborer, 
mechanic, and professional man of the country. We have seen 
that for actual use, by duplications, the deposits in the banks of 
the country reach over $4,900,000,000, and that on them (with only 
about nine hundred millions of capital) are based loans to over 
four billions, to a most dangerous extent, and that all of these 
contrivances do not satisfy the whole want of the people for 
money, but the wants of those only who borrow from 5 


and with all this there is an acknowledged deficiency of cur- | 


rency, to the extent that international free bimetallic coinage 
is regarded favorably by all our statesmen. So that the need 
for more money is acknowledged. It is only disputed that we 
alone can maintain the needed increase by free coinage of silver. 

We can maint in it at par with gold. 

The value of silver and gold bullion is regulated by the demand 
for them, like every other commodity. Of all the demands for 
these metals the money demand is not only the most extensive, 
but also the most urgent. A deficiency in money to do the world's 
business is of all deficiencies the most universal in its ruinous 
effects, and at the same time the most exigent for instant re- 
moval. Hence, as we have seen, the devices invented as substi- 
tutes for money. To say, as those who insist on international 
bimetallism admit, that the people of the United States need for 
money all the gold and silver possible to fall to their lot—for 


co into money, and even more—with all the substitutes for 
money now or likely to be invented, is to say that all such gold 
and silver, when coined, will perform usefully needed money 
functions. How can there be, under these circumstances, a dif- 
ference in the value of the metal coinage? 

Is there such need for money? I have shown the needs of 
France and compared them with our own supply, and by such 
comparison I have shown that every dollar, both & gold and of 
silver (without surrendering any of the substitutes), which can 
be coined under free coinage would be insufficient; that there is 
a demand, and an nt demand, for more and more money 
on which to do the business of the people, even on the French 
rate of money per capita. 

But, sir, we need more money than the French have, as has 
been shown. And when all the gold and silver in the world - 
which can come to us is coined, we will still be without enough. 


A PLEA FOR MERCY FOR THE PLAIN PEOPLE 


But, sir, as this is the very point on which the controversy 
turns, I must be indulged in further argument to make this po- 
sition absolutely impregnable. It can be so made. 

There are other business pursuits of greater interest to the 
people of the United States than banking, traffic in mere , 
gambling in stocks, dealing in money and exchanges. Whilst 
the devices I have alluded to may, if not obviate, at least palli- 
ate the effects of a scarcity of moneyamong these classes, they do 
not reach or affect, except indirectly and remotely, the wants— 
the necessities—of the great masses of our people. Thereare fif- 
teen States and Territories in which there are noclearing houses. 
They are to be found in a few cities in the other States far 
removed from the great mass of population, and they deal insuch 
wise as not to touch nine-tenths of the business of the country. 

The retail trade carried on in hundreds of thousands of dif- 
ferent places,and amounting, as I havesaid, tomore than double 
the trade of the country, transported by railroads and water 
craft, is not settled for Sirough clearing houses. In this trade 
the people need money— . Failing to have it, they are 
forced to a most disastrous credit system, in which interest in 
the shape of increased Bee ge is ee ee Ean ous to the I she 
ducers. However beneficial credit may be in large transac 
in the wholesale business of the country, in lorelan commerce, 
in building railroads and ships, and carrying on other great en- 
terprises, domestic economy teaches with unerring certainty 
that for the ordinary purposes of life—the retail trade of the 
country—it is in most cases disastrous; or, tostate it differently, 
that tar gach personsso buying it is better, far better, that they 
use ca 

Under the present system this is absolutely impossible, and 
hence the results, as we see them every day, of increasing debt 
and distress, mor and pledging property, which, under 
demonetization of silver and the consequent appreciation of 
gold, is grinding our people to death. 

To enable the people to have cash to pay for their daily ex- 
ponn we must have a large amount of currency, not locked 

banks and ein ge to other people, as we have seen is 
done, but in the possession of the people. 

Take the case of the farmers, who constitute a little less than 
one-half our population, and who furnish by their toil and self- 
denial, too often unrequited, three-fourths of the exports of our 
country, and whose products are now relied upon by the bankers 
of New York to bring back to this country the gold which, by 
their mismanagement, has been exported to Europe. 

We have seen that they need $750,000,000 a year to pay for wages 
alone. We have seen that their products amount to about 
#5209000000 annually, and that this great mass of wealth iscre- 
a 3 


a majority of instances, at a 1 to pro- 
duce than it will sell for. This justifies me, at t, in saying 
that the expenditures of the farmers, includ suc 
luxuries as they ought to have, including wages, exceed $1,000,- 
000,000 per annum, probably twice that sum. 

Mr. QUAY said: Will the Senator from Mississippi allow me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. - 

Mr. QUAY. Ihave noticed with surprise, almost amounting 
to consternation, that during the argument of one of the ablest 
champions of the cause of the silver States not a single Senator 
from one of those States is present in his seat. 

Mr. GEORGE. That does not make any difference. I am 

to the le who wish to listen. 

Mr. QUAY. Itdoes seem to me, Mr. President, thata sug- 


gestion that a quorum of the Senate is not present might be 
suggestive to the Senators to whom I have referred of the pro- 
ety of their presence, and I make the suggestion. 
The VICE-P’ IDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Cockrell, Harris, Platt, 
Al Culiom, Hawley, Quay, 
Bate, Dolph, 3 5 

r Fa r, Hoar, Stockbridge, 
B ‘burn, prye. Jones, Ark. ance, 
Brice, Gallinger, 2 Vest, 
Caffery, Geo McPherson, ilas, 
Call, Gibson, Martin, Voorhees, 
Camden, Morgan, Walthall, 
Cameron, Gray. Peffer, burn. 
Chandler, Hale, 


Mr. GEORGE. Imove that the further call be dispensed with. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us first see whether or not there is a 
quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have responded 
to their names. There is no quorùm present. What is the pleas- 
ure of the Senate? 

Mr. DUBOIS entered the Chamber and responded to his name. 

Mr. TELLER entered the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

The Secretiry called the name of Mr. TELLER, to which there 
was no response. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. No quorum is present. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, there are but two circum- 
stances under which compulsion can be used in the Senate of the 
United States under the Constitution. One is to compel the at- 
tendance of absent Senators and the other is to keep order on 
the floor of the Senate. I ask that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to enforce the attendance of absent Senators. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana, 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to inquire just what the motion 
is? We have had a good deal of controversy at some times as to 
just what the Senate had power to do under such circumstances. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Oregon that the motion of the Senator from Indiana is that 
the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to secure the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think that the language of the rule is that, in 
the first instance, the Sergeant-at-Arms should request the at- 
tendance of absent Senators, and then there seems to be a very 
great diversity of opinion when the request is made and not 
complied with, as to what power the Senate has. I think the 
Senate has power to compel the attendance of its members, but 
there has been a good deal of discussion on that subject. 

Mr. COCKREL Let the rule on that subject be read, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the rule. 

The Secretary read from the third clause of Rule V, as follows: 

8. Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum is 
not present, a majority of the Senators present may direct the Se t-at- 
Arms to request. and, when necessary, to compel the attendance of the ab- 
sent Senators, which order shall be determined without debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order will be executed by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

r. FRYE. I suggest that there isa quorum now present. 
I see three Senators have just come in. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the absent Senators be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the Secretary 
will call the roll of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of Messrs, Aldrich, Butler, 
Carey, Coke, Colquitt, Daniel, Davis, Dixon, Gordon, Hans- 
brough, Hill, Hunton, Irby, Jones of Nevada, Kyle, Lindsay, 
McMillan, Manderson, Mills, Mitchell of Oregon, Mitchell of 
Wisconsin, Morrill, Murphy, Palmer, Pasco, Perkins, Petti- 

w, Power, Proctor, Pugh, Ransom, Sherman, Shoup, Smith, 
uire, Stewart, Teller, Turpie, White of California, White of 
Louisiana, Wilson, and Wolcott. 

When the names of Messrs. HILL, MURPHY, PERKINS, and 
SMITH were called, they respectively responded to their names. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That makes a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will announce the result 
of the call. 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr. DANIELappeared, and answered to their 
names, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have now an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I rise to what I consider not 
entirely a personal matter, but a matter pertaining to the regu- 


lar order of the Senate. 


I have been sitting in the Senate all day, and a good deal 
the time with but thirteen to nineteen Senators present. 
stepped out a few moments since, and came in not after the en- 
tire close of the proceedings, but after the roll had been called 
through. Without addressing the Chair or indicating in any 
Sig uate that I desired to do so, my name was called. I do not 
make any complaint a bywcady the Chair. I did not answer to my 
name, because it struck me that if I did I should be recognizing 
a rule never recognized in this body, that is, thatthe Presidin 
Officer has the right to call a Senator on a roll call of this kind 
unless the Senator first addresses the Chair. I know that it is 
a controverted question in another body whether that can be 
done or not. I have no doubt that in this case the Chair inad- 
vertently called me, but I do not desire to recognize the right 
of the Presiding Officer to call a Senator who has not addressed 
the Chair. 

I know that in another body that question has been raised and 
perhaps settled by the rules of that body. In this body the con- 
trary always been held. Since I have been a member of the 
Senate I have seen a very large minority in the Senate sitting 
here when their names were called on roll call and refusing 
to answer; I have seen some of the most distinguished men who 
have sat in the Senate for the last twenty-five years declining 
to answer to the roll call, although within the Chamber, when 
they thought some unfair advantage was about to be taken of the 
minority. Therefore, I was not willing to recognize in the 
slightest degree the right of the Presiding Officer to call any 
Senator who had notaddressed the Chair or to count him to make 
a quorum. 

‘or that reason, and that reason only, I declined to answer when 
my name was called. 

Ir. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I withdraw the motion di- 
recting the Sergeant-at-Arms to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know how the Senator can take me 
off the floor. 

Mr. VOORHEES, I beg pardon; I thought the Senator had 
concluded. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, it may seem to some Senators 
that there is not anything in this question, but until the Senate 
at le:st adopts a rule that the Presiding Officer may count a 
quorum there isa principle involvedin it. Iam in the minority 
and my political party isin the minority. Iam likely to be in the 
minority on a good many questions for nearly the four years I shall 
remain here if my life is spared; but I do not myself intend to 
submit, if I can help it, to any change of the rules which shall 
in any degree limit the power of the minority for obstruction. 

I want to say that the best writers on public law, without ex- 
ception, have asserted that the right of obstruction was assacred 
to the minority as the right of progression is to the majority; 
and I do not myself believe that there can ever be fair legisla- 
tion and freedom of debate preserved—and if you can not preserve 
freedom of debate you can not preserve free institutions —unless 
there is recognized in the minority the right to obstruct, to 
hinder, to delay, and to secure discussion, consideration, de- 
liberation, and attention to the questions which are presented. 

Mr. President, we have been treated for the last six weeks with 
homilies upon the 3 of members of this body: we 
have been told over and over again that the Senate had no right 
to debate; that our masters outside had settled what we were to 
do. Mr. President, are the people who favor repeal afraid of 
debate? One of the greatest writers on constitutional and par- 
liamentary law has declared that the spoken word is wee ee 
to the preservation of liberty in any country. The spoken wo 
has always been the rule in every government where our tongue 
has been spoken. Wherever the Anglo-Saxon race has aggre- 
gated itself ina government there has been liberty of debate, 
freedom of discussion in all parliamentary bodies, and it never 
was hindered or obstructed until a few years ago, when, for the 
purpose of preventing the Irish members of Parliament from 
resisting what they thought to be unfair legislation, a cloture 
was adopted by the House of Commons. That power, I think, 
has been very rarely exercised, and the English people to-day 
are almost in revolt against its recent exercise for the purpose 
of passing the home-rule bill. 

hen the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] shall have 
his resolution for an amendment of the rules before the Senate 
I presume I shall have something to say. I only say this in de- 
fense of my conduct in stepping in here and being called before 
I had an opportunity to say whether IJ desired to be called or not, 
and for the purpose of insisting that neither by direction nor 
by indirection, so far as I can prevent it, shall there be power 
intrusted to any one to count a quorum in this body, unless Sena- 
tors see fit to announce their presence in the method which has 
prevailed here for more than a hundred years. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
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from Colorado that he was not counted in the announcement 
which was made. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I now renew my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indianaasks that 
further proceedings under the call be dispensed with. The Chair 
hears no objection, and that course will be pursued. The Sen- 
ator from ORIDE 

Mr. GEORGE. r. President, at this point, owing to phys- 
ical weakness, if agreeable to the Senate—of course I will go on 
if the Senate wishes me to do so, so far as that is concerned, be- 
cause I am not speaking to the Senate, but for the RECORD—I 
shall cease speaking now and finish my remarksin the morning. 
I shall not then take a very long time. For the present I am 
willing that any other Senator who desires to do so shall occupy 
the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. 

Mr. GEORGE. 


I will occupy the floor. 
If it is agreeable I shall yield; if not, I shall 


o on. 
Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me, Mr. President, it is about 
time to adjourn. It is half past 4 o’clock, and, if agreeable 
to the Senator from Indiana, I shall move that the Senate pro- 


ceed to the consideration of executive business. 7 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield the floor for that purpose? 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator from Mississippi to 
yield the floor for that purpose. 0 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall yield, if agreeable to the Senate, and 
eye the floor in the morning to speak about an hour and a 


Mr. VOORHEES. I trust the Senate will occupy two or three 
hours more in this important discussion. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. GRAY] is ready to go on, and anxious to do so, if 
the Senator from Mississippi yields the floor. . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is the motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, withdrawn? 

Mr. BUTLER. If theSenatorfrom Delaware desires to speak, 
of course I shall withdraw the motion. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is it agreeable to the Senator from Indiana 
that I shall go on in the morning? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Oh, yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mississippi 
does not object to this interruption in the middle of his speech, 
I shall be glad to avail myself of the opportunity he gives me. 
Mr. GEORGE. I shall be glad to have the Senator proceed. 
Mr. GRAY. I have listened to the Senator’s remarks on this 
uestion with a great deal of interest, as I always do. When the 
enator from Mississippi occupies the floor, I am very sure of 
hearing what is worthy of attention as being the result of the 
best thought of one of the ablest minds in the Senate. I have 
been provoked, as it were, to say something at this late hour in 
the evening by the very elaborate and interesting statement 
which the Senator from Mississippi has made in the course of 
his speech in regard to the enormous amount, measured in 
mony of the transactions of this country for one year, one 
month, or one day, and he might have extended that same course 
of reasoning to the business transactions of the world, which 
would only have made the aggregate of a day’s business or a 
year's business, as the case might be, still more enormous, run- 
ning into figures which entirely baffle the human intellect to 
comprehend. 

that he ssid in that line was most true and most instruc- 
tive. I have forgotten the fi gures, of course; but it does not mat- 
ter, as he was dealing with billions in reference to the enormous 
transportation business of this country and of the world. It re- 
quires billions on billions of dollars to measure the values of the 
trans:ctions which make up a year’s business. He spoke of the 
importing and exporting business, the steamship business, the 
daily traffic in our great marts of commerce and our great ex- 
changes. All come in to swell this enormous aggregate, which 
the Senator contrasts most apply with the comparatively in- 
significant amount of gold which is in existence or visible, or, I 
may add, necessary, to do the world’s business, and to measure 
the enormous ebb and flow of transactions between the civilized 
peoples of this world. 

I was very much struck with that comparison, but I draw a 
very different lesson from it from the one which he has drawn; 
and it n in my mind a very different train of thought 
to that which was suggested, or seemed to be suggested, in the 


` 


mind of the Senator from Mississippi. 
Mr. President, if that amount of gold is sufficient to measure 


the transactions of which he spoke, and to serve as a medium of 
exchange for the daily business of this country, which amounts 
10 sums so many times more than all the gold and all the silver 
and all the currency in the world, doss not the Senator from 
Mississippi see that it is necessary somewhat to correct the prop- 
osition, which seemed fundamental in his argument to-day, that 
this country or that the world is suffering now from a famine of 
gold or silver or of currency, and that they are adequately per- 
orming their functions as mediums of exchange and measures 
of value for this enormous amount of transactions which occur 
every day throughout the length and breadth of our land and 
throughout all the civilized world. 

It is most true that all the silver and gold and all the cur- 
rency, greenbacks, Treasury notes, and bank circulation of this 
country, are not sufficient to liquidate a single day`s transactions 
in this country of ours. How, then, is that 5 Does 
he not see that in the progress of our wonderful civilization we 
have arrived at a period when the exchanging function of the 
precious metals and of the currencies of the people is becoming 
relatively less important, and the measuring function of the 
standard money is becoming relatively more important? 

Mr. President, we have advanced very far from that stage in 
our civilization when everybody was obliged to carry about him 
in a leathern girdle all the money that was necessary in order 
to transact the day’s business. We have advanced very far from 
the condition of things which was depicted by Sir Walter Scott 
in Ivanhoe, when Isaac of York had wealth all in his iron 
boxes that formed so great a temptation to Front de Bœuf that 
he wanted to roast the old Jew on agridiron in order to induce 
him to part with some of it. 

Our civilization and the civilization of that day can not be 
better marked than by the chee which has taken place in the 
function of metallic money. Then every transaction must be 

rformed by the buyer and seller coming together and count- 
ing down the broad pieces that measured the value of the ex- 
change. Now, we are told, and we know, that of all the trans- 
actions that were spoken of by the Senator from Spry ye to- 
day, and whose enormous aggregate he has collected with such 
patient industry, 95 per cent are carried on without the inter- 
vention of any actual money at all. How are they carried on? 
They are carried on by the processes which have m evolved 
by the magnificent civilization whose fruits we enjoy to-day and 
in whose beneficent sunshine we bask, and which has breught 
mankind to a pointat which the exchange of commodities(which 
after all in the last analysis every bargain and sale is, whether 
conducted by means of money or not) is brought about in 95 ye 
ceut of the transactions of the world without the intervention 
of actual money, except as it may constitute the measure of their 
value. They are carried on by the credit devices which the in- 
genuity of mankind and the improvement in the intercourse 
that has pikon pigos in these latter years by steamship, railroad, 
and telegraph have made available. 

Mr. President, are we to take a step backward, as the Senator 
from Mississippi would seem to indicate that we must, in order 
to arrive at that golden age in which there shall be enough 
metallic money to solve every day’s business transaction as it 
occurs? Are we to travel back upon our pathway? Are we to 
give upall the fruitsof the civilization that has been so conspicu- 
ous in no other respect as in the facilities which have taken 
place in the exchanges between men of the commodities which 
make the world’s wealth? 

Mr. HOAR. Would it disturb the Senator from Delaware if 
I should state one fact in connection with what he is saying? 

Mr. GRAY. No, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. A very eminent member of the other House told 
me that a few months ago he had a conversation with the man- 
ager of one of the largest New York banks, in which he wastold 
that the week before that bank had to settle transactions 
amounting to a little over $35,000,000, and the debit and credit 
of the transactions they settled were so nearly balanced that 38 
cents paid the difference. 

Mr. GRAY. I thank the Senator from Massachusetts for an 
illustration such as is constantly, I have no doubt, occurring in 
the business of the world. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator 

Mr. GRAY. One moment, if the Senator pleases. But it is 
worth while at this time, although it may be dealing with facts 
that are of common knowledge, to dwell for a little while upon 
the processes that modern civilization have evolved for the trans- 
action of the world’s business. 

I have said, and I say again, that there is no more conspicuous 
landmark on the pathway of civilization than the very matter of 
which I have been speaking, to wit, the relegationof the metals. 
both gold and silver, to a function of less use in the exchanges of 
life and to an increase of their importance as a measure of value. 
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We need only to call to mind two or three of the great mechan- 
ieal inventions thathave signalized this century, and especially 
the last half of it. 

It is commonplace to say that steam has revolutionized the 
business of the world. Long since steam had beeome a factor in 
the world’s civilization there have been improvements in theuse 


of that wonderful agent which in the last thirty years have pro- 
duced another revolution almostas wonderful if not quite as won- 
derful as the introduction of steam itself. As wonderful as the 
superseding of the stage coach by the railroad has been the su- 
3 by modern railroads with their steel rails and stone 
llast and improved engines of the first crude attempts which 
were made in steam transportation. We now havea wonderful 
ocean transportation, the economy of fuel brought about by the 
development of the expansibility of steam, the triple expansion 
engines, the double and nc screws in the great steamships 
that traverse the ocean. ese have served to bring the civil- 
ized world together in one great business solidarity, so thatcom- 
munication now between this country and the remotest parts of 
the civilized world is as convenient, as quick, as unembarrassed 
as thirty years ago it was between the Eastern States of our Union 
and the region west of the Mississippi, between the States on the 
lakes and those on the Gulf. There is no difference, in a busi- 
ness sense, between the rules and conditions that govern ex- 
es between Boston and Denver and those that govern be- 
tween New York and London. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator allow me to ask him aques- 
tion? I shall occupy only a moment. 

Mr.GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. I understand the Senator is arguing to show 
that there is no need for much money as a base of b ix 

Mr. GRAY. Iam g to show that the whole course of 
the progress of modern civilization has been such as to dispense 
more and mere with the use of actual money in the exchanges of 
a country's wealth. 

Mr. DANIEL. Isoapprehend the Senator's argument. Will 
the Senator allow me to ask him why it makes such a tremen- 
dous convulsion of business when a few million dollars of gold go 
from this side to England to settle the balance or a few million 
coming back? If money volume is not needed, why is it thatthe 
transfer of afew million dollars of gold from one side of the 
2 to the other throws one continent or the other into a con- 

sion? 

Mr. GRAY. Could there be a better illustration of just what 
Tamsaping, that after all, when we come to this wonderful fabric 
of eredit which has been evolved by the processes of the years, 
r million goara ne the last analysis does all 2s business 

t is represented by the enormous figures, baffling imagina- 
tion to comprehend, cited by the Senator from Mississippi this 
afternoon? 

Mr. DANIEL. Iunderstand that; but why is it that the pas- 
sage of a few million dollars from one side to the other creates 
such a convulsion over a continent? Can the Senator account 
for it apon any other idea than that there is not enough money 
with which to do business? 

Mr.GRAY. I am not now just on the point raised by the Sena- 
tor’s question, but I will turn aside from the course of my some- 
what desultory argument to say that no argument I have at- 
tempted to present has been for the purpose of showing that actual 
money and the precious metals are not necessary—and as neces- 
sary in their way as they ever were—to the business of the world, 
but while the great bulk of the world’s transactions are carried 
on upon credit that credit isalways expressed in terms of money; 
that credit is always measured by money, and that money must 
be the basis of the superstructure of credit that is erected upon 
it. Therefore, when we come down in the last analysis to the 
payment of the comparatively few dollars that make the differ- 
ences in the world’s transactions for a day or for a year, any dis- 
turbance in regard to the money that must actually pass from 
hand to hand then does make trouble and does make the con- 
vulsion which the Senator from Virginiaspeaksabout. But that 
has been minimized by the very processes of which I have spoken. 

Mr. VILAS. Will the Senator from Delaware give me leave 
for a moment? 

Mr.GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. VILAS. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Delaware 
if, directing his attention to the point of the question of the 
Senator from Virginia, the true answer would not be that the 
United States has issued its promissory notes, payable on de- 
mand in coin nominally, but practically te be necessarily paid 
in gold coin or we fall to the silver standard to an amount exceed- 
ing the money in the Treasury outside the gold of $950,000,000; 
and the reason why the exportation of gold caused alarm and 
fear in this country was because it came out of the Treasury of 
the United States by the increase of the T notes under 
the act of 1890, as the President pointed out in his message, and 


the alarm and distress were caused by the threat (so very rap- 
idly culminating to a realization) of descending to the silver 
standard in this country? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Ido not want to complicate the inter- 
ruptions to which the Senator from Delaware is subjected, but I 
should like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin, in connection 
with the question which he has propounded, to tell us whether 
he construes the law so as to require the Treasury of the United 
States to pay those promissory notes in gold. My understand- 
ing of the law as it stands to-day is that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will exercise its discretion and pay the notes either in gold 
or silver, for they are payable in coin; and up to this blessed 
hour, thank God, silver is a coin of this country, whatever it 
may be a week hence. I want to know whether the Senator 
from Wisconsin understands, or whether the Senator from Dela- 
ware understands, that under the law as it stands to-day upon 
the statute books of this country the saggy Department is re- 
quired to do what may have been done, and what the Senator 
from Wisconsin tells us was done, namely, to pay those promis- 


80 otes in gold instead of silver. 
GRAN. I will refer the Senator from Kentucky to the 
Senator from Wisconsin at some future time, when I have no 


doubt that they will have a most interesting discussion on this 
matter, which, I beg leave to say, is outside of the trend of my 
remarks at this time. 

In what I was endeavoring to show I was provoked thereto, as 
I said at the beginning, by the interesting statement of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, in which he made plain to the Senate the 
enormous disparity between the amount of gold in this country 
and the amount, measured in dollars, of the country’s transac- 
tions, as well as the amount of gold in the world as compared 
with the world's transactions. I said that nothing could be more 
timely than to call our attention now to the fact that.at this day 
and in thislast decade of the nineteenth century we have arrived 
ata point where that disparity is more enormous thanit has ever 
been before or than it ever could have been before, and that so 
far from being a disaster it is a blessing,a blessing that we have 
enjoyed and are enjoying to-day, for along with this disparity 
has grown the civilization of this country, has grown the ca- 
pacity of the people of this country to get more and more things 
which go to make up the happiness of life and conduce to its 
comfort and well-being. 

Mr. BUTLER. Right in this connection may I ask the Sena- 
tor from Delaware a question? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Whilst the statement he has made is of course 
correct, is it not a fact that the large credit business of which 
he speaks is confined entirely to persons who have, if I may use 
the term, bank accounts; and are there not thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands, millions of people in thiscountry who donot 
have that system of credit, and who must resort to the actual 
delivery of money one to the other in the transaction of their 
business? 

Mr. GRAY. Isay the Senator from South Carolina is quite 
right. The money that the people carry in their outs an 
important factor to be considered. The money that a simpie 
agricultural or pastoral people need isa factor in this problem. 
But Iam dealing now with very general propositions, because 
the Senator from Mississippi was dealing with a genera) and 
interesting proposition. 1 undertake to lay down this proposi- 
tion, not original with me, but declared by every monetary 
economist who has written on this subject, that a people in pro- 
portion to their civilization and refinement and ession of 
those things which go to make up anadvanced civilization, have 
less and less need of the actual money metals that a people require 
who are less advanced er whose life is more simple and less 
complex than theirs. 

I have no doubt that in the country from which my friend 
from South Carolina comes, a large class of population there— 
the colored 8 an amount of silver money that is not 
used in any other part of this country by a population of similar 
size. It is a most useful thing to them. but it marks the grade 
of their civilization. It marks the grade of their advancement 
precisely as the use of silver money and silver ornaments marks 
the position in the world's civilization of the simple people of 
India and the dwellers upon the coasts of the unexplored conti- 
nent. 

Mr. BUTLER. If my friend from Delaware will permit me, I 
beg to correct him of a very erroneous impression under which 
he seems to be laboring in supposing or saying that the use of 
silver in my Š gs of the country is cenfined to the colored people. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not say that its use was confined to them. 

Mr. BUTLER. But largely confined to them and very popu- 
lar with that class. I say to him that situated as we and as 
many other portions of the country are, actual ssion of the 
money, in hand, is indispensable for the transaction of their daily 
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iness, and it is not confined to the colored population of the 
uth by any means. 

Mr.G E. With the permissionof the Senator from Dela- 
ware, I will state that I stop at-that portion of my just 
before I got to the point where I intended to show that in the 
ordinary business transactions of farmers and laborers, the ac- 
tual ionof money in their pockets and not in the is 
absolutely essential to their prosperity. 

Mr. GRAY. I agree with the Senator from South Carolina 
and I with the Senator from Mississi Pr I repeat that 
the use of actual money has, by the progress I have just hinted 
at, been largely relegated to change in the pocket for the daily 
retail transactions of life; and just in proportion as a people are 
advanced in civilization, in the production of wealth and in its 
accumulation, just so far do we find the actual use of money in 
a smaller and smaller proportion of the transactions which illus- 
trate the bus mess of such a people for a year, a day, or a month, 
or any other period. 

Mr. TELL I understand the Senator from Delaware to 
lay down the proposition that as a country becomes civilized 
and enlightened it uses less and less money. I ask the Senator 
what he will do with civilized and enlightened France with $38 
of metallic money, legal-tender money, per capita? Will he 
class France with the countries of India and China? 

Mr. GRAY. The question of the Senator from Colorado is 
not exactly pertinent to the argument I am making, and yet al- 
low me to suggest to him that I might use France as an illus- 
tration. Between what he says is the $38 per capita of France 
and the $24 per capita of the United States you will find an ex- 

of the difference which tells the superiority of the 


civilization of this country, of which we are proud, over that of 


France. There is no development in France of the credit sys- 
tem in vomparison with what we have in this country or what 
they have in England. There is a use of metallic money to that 
extent greater in France than in this country, but it does not 
mark a superior civilization, and by its difference I grade the 
superiority of my own country and of the Anglo-Saxon people 
of this world over the Latin races that have a larger per capita 
of metallic money. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator if that is 
the criterion which determines the civilization where he will 

lace India with about $3 per capita? India, then, ought to be 
hly enlightened and civilized. 

Mr. GRA India is inhabited by a very large population of 
people just emerging into a higher civilization, whose wants are 
as yet comparatively few and simple. 

And she is one of the silver-using nations of the world. Just 
so far as a people have advanced far enough to understand and 
evoke and bring into use the great instrumentaiities of credit 
and exchange, justso far they dispense with the hard moneys 
that are told down for each transaction as it occurs. We are 
not, as I said awhile ago,in the condition of Isaac of York, who 
carried a Jeathern girdle and an iron box on a sumter mule. We 
have advanced to a point in which a hundred dollars to-day in 
gold is more efficient in the world’s business transactions t 
ten thousand of the golden ducats in his leathern girdle or in his 
iron box. I mean the efficiency of gold as a basis of credit and 
as an instrument of exchange practical in the world’s business. 

This whole question, in one aspect of it, resolves itself into 
this: Weare eating with the mental attitude of the civilized 
world as regards silver and gold. Ican not control it; you can 
not control it; no law of any lawmaking body in this wide world 
can control it. They may interfere with it; they may make 
trouble; they may run athwart the great currents of the world’s 
business and co far produce dislocation and trouble; but you can 
not change by legal enactment the mental attitude of the civil- 
ized world toward these two metals. If that attitude is one of 
discrimination we may deplore it, but we can not remedy it; and 
it is because it is largely a question of what the mental attitude 
of the world is toward these two metals that I feel that any 
attempt by this Congress in its lawmaking function to defeat 
or obstruct this great trend of human progress can only work 
mischief and can not correct what it seeks to correct or accom- 
plish what it seeks to accomplish, honestly no doubt. 

What made gold and silver the money metals of the world? 
Why are they precious metals? It is because we find that the 
people of to-day and the people of the world as far back as his- 
tory tells us about human transactions regarded them as things 
to be desired, things that satisfied a human want, whether it be 
for their beauty, their durability, or whatever physical qualities 
belong to them that made them desirable. That is the reason, 
and not because congresses, or kings, or emp3rors, or govern- 
ments have made them so. Governments have found them so, 


and have aceepted them as they found them; and now that there 
has-been discovered a disposition in the mental attitude of the 
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3 2 discriminate between the two, what are you going to do 
u 

You are just as powerless in regard to the attitude towards 
both the precious metals now as in all the years that have gone 
before, making up the history of the world. Deplore it; say that 
it is unfortunate; but this great current in the world’s history 
can no more be stemmed by legislation than you can turn the 
Gulf Stream by heading one of your ocean steamers down against 
its current. You have got to recognize it. All these laws are 
laws beyond the scope and beyond the competency of Co 
or of a Legislature to enact, repeal, modify, or evade. We find 
them in existence. The precious metals were the money metals 
of the world, have continued to be the money metals of the 
TONE 5 any hostile action of any government, however 
powerful. 

Now, why not recognize that fact? Why not recognize that 
we are dealing with economic laws that we can not re as we 
can repeal the Sherman act? We cannotrepeal Gre: ‘slaw. 
Ihave no doubt if we could we would. We can not repeal the 
law that has made gold in the last twenty years largely the 


world’s money. 

Mr. President, I only started out to address myself to the 
thoughts that were evoked by the speech of the Senator from 
Mississippi, but while I am up I will venture to consume a little 
more of the time of the Senate upon Gals general question, interest- 
ing as it is in all its Silver and gold were made for man 
and not man for silver and gold. There is no sacredness about 
either metal. As long as it can be made to subserve the uses of 
mankind, to promote its wants, to increase its general well being, 
and perform those offices which areso necessary in the exchange 
of the commodities of the world, just so long and just so far they 
are to be regarded and no further. There is nosacredressabout 
silver; there is none about goid. 

The obvious question is how they can be best made to serve 
our interests. I want to state this fence fairly. It is not fair 
to say that there is nothing in it. do not say that. No one 
who listened to the eloquent speeches of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER], interesting as they have always been, 
will ever a he has been attentiye to them, that there is 
nothing in question even though he may differ from him. 
It is not fair to say that those who opposs the repeal of the pur- 
chase clause of the Sherman act are opposing it because they 
want wealthy mine owners to get 129 cents for 73 cents’ worth of 
silver. That is nota fair way to put this question to them. Nor 
is it fair to say that those who are in favor of repeal, or those of 
us who are in favor of repeal and are opposed to the free coinage 
of silver, are so in the interest of a so-called creditor class, who, 
by the repeal or by the defeat of free coinage, are to reap a har- 
vest of blood and tears out of the wronged and oppressed debtor 
who owes them the money that he has borrowed. That would 
not be fair. It would be no more fair than the other assumption. 

Let us try to approach this question, then, in a little more ju- 
dicial shape than either of the attitudes I have just described 
would be. If the repeal of this law is to put usin a worse con- 
dition than we are now in we ought not to repeal it. But we 
are told, and we are told on gcod authority, and it is a matter of 
common knowledge and observation, that the present condition 
of the country as depicted by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES], as known and admitted by every man within the 
sound of my voice, is not a good one. We know that we have 
passed through (I trust we have passed through), or we are pass- 
ing through, what is called a business and money panic. The 
money of the country to which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
DANIEL] alluded, has hidden itself. It has retired from the 
banks, those centers of distribution, and has sought hiding places 
in the strong boxes of safe-deposit vaults, or in the stockings of 
a hoardin, 8 

That is wn to all men. I do not care how it was produced. 
It would be bootless to show the unreason of the struggling mob 
in the theuter panic-stricken by a cry of fire. But the fact is 
that the money owned by depositors in the banks has left the 
banks, and leaving the banks it has left the machinery of distri- 
bution and lies usaless, worse than useless, in the dark places in 
which it has been hoarded. 

That is a plain, obvious reason and cause of the present money 
stringency. Nobody attempts to account for it otherwise. Sen- 
ators talk about more remote causes, but why should we dispute 
about them? My friend from Colorado has a theory that the 
panic was ready made; that it is the result of a conspiracy to 
take gold out of the country and make a run for gold. I do not 
propose to dispute with him about it now. I want to recognize 
the condition and not deal with causes more remote than those 
I have alluded to. I feel that it is my duty to deal with the con- 
dition as I find it. I find that the reason for the disappearance 
of the deposits from the savings banks and from the banks of 
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discount and deposit is that the depositors have been afraid that 
they were not going to receive back the same money that they 
had parted with. 

That being true, why should we not apply a remedy which all 
point to as a remedy, the repeal of the act under whose opera- 
tion useless millions have been piled up as a commodity in the 
Treasury, creating widespread distrust in the ability of the 
Government to make good all its issues, whether of silver or 
paper, by gold? Why, I ask, should we not repeal that act 
when everybody confesses that it is a useless law, a law that 
runs athwart everybody's theory as to what sound finance should 
be, which is denounced by those who are opposed to free coin- 
age as a measure worse free coinage, and is opposed and 
1 those in favor of free coinage as a degrading of 
the commodity of silver, and as being entirely antagonistic and 
hostije to an proper notions of a bimetallic currency? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
cs the Senator from Delaware yield to the Senator from Col- 
orado? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. I desire to ask the Senator a question. He 
states, in substance, that the panic was a fright as to the cur- 
rency, and he believes the depositors would not have been afraid 
of any proper kind of money. What was the money they were 
afraid they were going to get? Will the Senator answer that? 

Mr. GRAY. It is very easy to answer. I can only answer it 
as I see it everywhere and hear it everywhere. The depositor 
in the savings k was afraid after the panic started that if he 
left his money there he would be paid, if paid at all, in a depre- 
ciated currency; that is, in a silver currency no longer capable 
of being maintained ona poas with gold. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question. 

Mr. GRAY. Iam not saying whether the fear was well 
founded or not. 

Mr. TELLER. Did not the four hundred and odd million sil- 
ver dollars and silver certificates doing money duty in this country 
disappear quite as lively as gold, and does the Senator know 
anywhere, or has he ever heard anybody state that there was 
any distinction in the money paid over the counter and gladly 
received by the ple who wanted it? 

Mr. GRAY. None at all. When a panic is started and is 
once under way there is no use in talking about the reasoning 
faculty. It is dormant in those who are subject to the panic. 
The depositors drew out all their money—silver certificates, gold, 
and silveralike. But I want to say to the Senator, asa matter of 

rsonal knowledge, that this withdrawal commenced by the 
withdrawal of gold coin or gold currency back in the spring and 
early summer. 

Mr. TELLER. For export? 

Mr. GRAY. Noz; for hoarding. 

Mr. TELLER. I will ask another question, if the Senator 
will allow me. Does not the record show that, on the contrary, 
that has not been the case—that money which could have been 
paid in gold has not been demanded at the Treasury; that the 
gold has not been demanded? 

Mr. GRAY. I do not know what the experience of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is. I have stated my own knowledge and in- 
formation. He is at liberty to hold to his own view. We can 
not very well argue about things of this kind when one can not 
be brought to the book. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. But the Senator asserts that such facts exist. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I understood the Senator from 
Delaware to say the statistics establish the fact that in this 
country from 90 to 95 per centof the transactions are credit com- 

d with currency. He has made that statement. 

Mr.GRAY. Thatis the usual statement of monetary econo- 
mists. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. If that statement were true, is not 
the cause of the panic so plain that any business man who runs 
may read it? The contraction which took place was not in the 
currency, which rapresenta only 5 per cent of the transactions 
of the country, but in the great 95 percent. Fear destroyed the 
credit of the country, and the destruction of the credit of the 
country engendered the panic. People took their money and 
hid it away because the credit of the country was gone. 

Mr. GRAY. I think the Senator from Louisiana is quite 
right, and he has stated very strongly what the genesis and 
pro; of the panic have been. When you destroyed the credit 
of the country then you took away 95 per cent, or whatever the 
per cent is, of the debt-paying n currency that was 
capable of transacting the business of country. 

Mn . BUTLER. Ido not like to interrupt the Senator from 
Delaware—he is always so amiable—but we have reached a point 


now where I think we can talk rationally about this matter. I 
should like to go a little back—— 
Mr. GRAY. Iam not making a set 8 and if I may pro- 
w 


ceed in the line I am trying to pursue I would prefer doing so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Itison that point that I should like to ask a 

uestion. I should like to go a little back of the suggestion of 

e Senator from Louisiana. He says that the destruction of 
the public credit was the cause of the hoarding of the currency. 
I should be very glad, if the Senator from Delaware will spare 
the time, to have the Senator from Louisiana tell us what de- 
stroyed the credit of the country. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. If it would not interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Delaware I could tell the Senator very quickly. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator can tell it 5 he can, no 
doubt, tell it better than I could. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Webegan with the Bland-Allieon 
act. We continued by giving many votes for free coinage, 
over the country contracts began to be made for gold, because 

ple feared that the country was going on a silver basis and 
ence depreciated. The Senator from South Carolina will not 
deny that, because in the Senate at the last session of Congress 
he otpronsed, I think, his opinion in favor of an act making it 
illegal to insert in a contract the gold clause. It was stated on 
this floor that that practice had gone to such an extent that it 
was necessary that the power of the Federal Government should 
be brought in to make it illegal for a man to contract for what 
he desired. 

The distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN 
passed day after day in the Senate pointing out the necessity o 
remedying this evil and the great trouble which itwas bringing 
to the finances of the country. Inother words, the whole world, 
seeing that we were precipitating ourselves, as they feared, to- 
wards a silver basis, began to withdraw their credit from us, 
The withdrawal of credit led to a gradual contraction in the 95 
per cent, which is the great volume of the currency, and when- 
ever you contract that great volume you lead to fear, and fear 
leads to the hoarding of money, no matter what kind of money 
itis. That is the history of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not time to reply to the Senator from 
Louisiana, of course, in the midst of the speech of the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, whatever the cause may have 
been, the fact must be recognized, and the only remedy that is 
demanded by the people in tones that become more impatient 
every day, is the repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman 
act. As I was saying a while ago when I was interrupted, it is 
an act that is denounced by those who are in favor of free coin- 
age and those who are opposed to free coinage. It is denounced 
as degrading silver and being destructive of true bimetallism 
on the one hand, and it isdenounced on the other as being worse 
than any measure of free coinage might be. 

Then what is the objection urged by those who belong to a 
party that has thus denounced this act, whose proposed repeal 
has caused this protracted debate? They say that they are op- 
posed to repeal, though they consider the act itself unscientific, 
antibimetallic, because they want a condition (I am speaking of 
those on this side of the Chamber) that shall give them a meas- 
ure of bimetallic legislationfor which the Democratic platform 
adopted at Chicago is pledged. 

Now, let us consider that a moment. I have not the platform 
here. Weare all familiar with its phraseology. It has been 
read over and over again. That portion of it with which we 
are dealing commences with an unqualified and unconditional 
denunciation of the Sherman act, whose repeal is now sought 
to be had in the Senate. There is no room for a difference of 
opinion about what that platform denounced, nor can there be 
any room, I submit, for a difference of opinion as to what is the 
duty of a Democrat seeking to conform action to that plat- 
form in regard to that part of it. Certainly it means that the 
act which is denounced ought to be repealed. 

Now, they say there is another part of the same platform which 
pledges the Democratic S to contend for a bimetallic coin- 
age, to the equal use and mintage of both metals in such fashion 
that they shall be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, 
either by international convention or by some legislative provi- 
sion. That opens up cee domain of argument and of 
opinion which must necessarily be variant. It was intended by 
that language in the Democratic platform, if we can argue in- 
tention at all from language, that it should be broad enough to 
hold every Democrat who believed in bimetallism, whether by 
international ment or by legislative enactment. It did not 
intend to read me out of the party, because I honestly believe 
that the bimetallism aimed atin that platform can only be ob- 
tained efficiently, obtained usefully, obtained for the benefit of 
the great masses of the people of this country, by an interna- 
tional agreement. 
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It did not intend to read out of the party my friend from Mis- 
sissippi, who believes differently, and believes that an efficient 
and useful bimetallism can be obtained by legislation in favor of 
free coinage by this country alone. It intends to embrace us 
both, and we both stand as we stood in that cam It is not 
in his mouth now nor in my mouth to charge him or me with 
inconsistency or with falling away from the demands of that plat- 
form because we still hold to the opinion we held then. 

Mr. STEWART. Would it interrupt the Senator if I should 
ask him a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Delaware 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GRAY, Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator has been explaining the mean- 
ing of the term “intrinsic value.” I do not understand it. If 
he will be a little more definite I shall be obliged to him. 

Mr.GRAY. The Senator will excuse me from going into meta- 
pee. of that kind. I have only proposed to speak until about 

o'clock. I should be glad to go into that at some other time. 
It is entirely outdo of what I am now discussing. 

Mr. STEWART. At any time when the Senator has leisure, 
if he would write out the definition of the term I should be 
obliged to him. 

Mr. GRAY. I should rather do that. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishall be glad to have it. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to dwell just a moment longer upon the 
Democratie panom; because I do not disguise from myself the 
importance it has assumed, and properly assumed, in this argu- 
ment. I have endeavored to bring to it an honest intention asa 
Democrat to interpret it fairly, and to live by its commands loy- 
ally and faithfully; but I appeal to anyone within the sound of 
my voice of the same political faith, whether the behests of that 

latform are not different as to the two branches which concern 
is financial question? The denunciation of the Sherman act 
makes it the duty as well as the justification of every Democrat 
to vote for its repeal. The other declaration in favor of bimetal- 
lism, either by international agreement or by legislative enact- 
ment, does offer a scope and breadth so wide that you, my friend 
[Mr. GEORGE], and I can both stand upon it honestly and loyally, 
without compromising our intelligence or our conscience. 

Ik that be the case, what justice or what fairness is there in 
the proposition, that you who differ from me on this matter 
make, that the part of the platform in which we agree 
shall not be carried out until your interpretation of the other 
branch of that platform, which confessedly was made to accom- 
modate us both, should be carried out according to your inter- 
pretation of it? 

No, Mr. President, I am performing my duty as the President 
has performed his, loyally to the platform on which he was 
elected when he recommended the repeal of the purchase clause 
of the Sherman act, and stopped there, leaving it to avery. Dem- 
ocrat’s conscience, to every man’s conscience, as to what he con- 
sidered to be a compliance with the behests of that platform in 
regard to the attainment of bimetallism. 

We belong to no narrow creed. The great Democratic church 
is the broad church, a liberal church, and its creed accommo- 
dates my friend from Mississippi, who believes in free coinage, 
and it accommodates me, who believe that free coinage is not 
practicable in this country without the coöperation of other 
countries of the world to attain to real bimetallism. We are not 
called upon to walk up and pronounce the shibboleth of free coin- 
age or of anti-free coinage in order to be in full communion with 
that great church, of which I have been an humble member dur- 
ing all my manhood. A 

Mr. President, so much for the partisan aspect of this ques- 
tion, and my only apology—and it ought to be sufficient—for al- 
luding to it is that it has been aroggea in here over and over 
again by fiore who have attempted to use it as an argument to 
those who agree with me, that we should consent to have put 
upon us an abhorrent angst in order to compromise our own 
convictions and put conditions 8. 5 this measure of repeal. Let 
us discuss those things afterwards. 

Nobody has compromised his beliefs by advocating this re- 
Sper! The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] and myself, 

take it, differ as widely now as we have differed in the past 
upon this free-coinage question. We have neither of us com- 

romised the opinions of our life-time in this regard by uniting 
k the advocacy of this measure, as I understand. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, I am very much tempted to ask 
the Senator a short question, if he thinks proper to answer it. 

Mr. GRAY. I hope it is an easy one. 

Mr. PUGH. I simply desire to know if we fail to get free coin- 
age by an international agreement, what is to become of those 
Democrats who want free coinage by Congressional legislation? 

Mr. GRAY. Well, Mr. President, what is to become of those 
Democrats who want free coinage by international agreement? 


xXXV—102 


Suppose we fail, what is to become of us? I will tell you one 
thing that wiil not happen to us. We will not be found de- 
nouncing the great party that existed before this question ever 
arose; we will not be found deserting its ranks; we will not be 
found among those who proclaim to the people that there is 
nothing left in the great creed of Democracy but adherence to 
one view as to how the free coinage of silver may be brought 
about and safely maintained. 

Mr. PUGH. Then the Senator has c his position in 
reference to the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law. 

Mr. GRAY. So much for the partisan aspect of this question 
upon this t issue, which I have been ina measure <a 
to deal with, although it properly ought to have no rightf 1 
tion here. We are dealing with a great question, which is above 
partisanship; which is above it, and at the same time underlies 
it. Weare dealing with a measure upon which parties have not 
divided; we are dealing with a question in regard to which both 
political parvos have made the same pronunciamento; and we 
are, as I have demonstrated, at liberty to discuss this question 
upon its merits, and to consider deliberately and calmly whether 
this repeal is not required by the best interests of this great 
country and the great people who inhabit it, and whether wedo 
not owe them a duty that wecan notdisregard when we approach 
the consideration of this question. 

Mr. President, I have heard a great deal here about the people 
and the people’s rights; I have heard Senators for whom I have 
the highest respect rise on this floor and speak as if those who 
differ with them in regard to the expediency of this measure 
belong to a heartless and oppressive class, or 5 a heart- 
less and oppressive class, who are always willing to imbrue 
their hands in innocent blood, who are willing to reap where 
they have not sown, who are willing to enjoy the fruits of labor 
for which they have not paid. tell those who indulge in 
that sort of argument that they will make no advance before 
an intelligent American public by so demeaning themselves; 
that there is as much of the milk of human kindness in those 
who are in favor of the repeal of the Sherman act as in those 
who are opposed to it; that we are as anxious for the welfare 
of the plain people of this country, of those whose sweat fertil- 
izes the fields they till, as the opponents of repeal can ibly 
be. They do not advance, I say, this argument at all, by in- 
dulging in invective of that kind. 5 

Who are the people who demand the repeal, and who are the 
people who are opposed to the repeal? Ihave heard it said that 
nine-tenthsof the people of this country are opposed to the Topoa 
Who counted them? Who polled their votes? Who now dares 
rise on this floor and say that he, in opposing repeal, represents 
nine-tenths of the people, if he attempts to speak at within 
the limits that sensible and moderate men prescribe to them- 
selves when speaking on important subjects of this kind? 

Is for the people; I speak for what I believe to be their 
best interests; and I speak for what I believe to be their senti- 
ments as I know them—the sentiments of this great populous 
seaboard from here to Eastport, with its teeming, busy, and in- 
dustrious millions. I speak for them when I demand the repeal 
of the purchase clause of the Sherman act. I am g for 
no Wall-street broker; I am not a bondholder nor the son of a 
bondholder; but I speak, as I always try to speak, so that I may 
have in mind the interests of those who make the wealth of this 
country, those who rise up early and go to bed late, and do not 
eat the bread of idleness. It is in their interests that I believe, 
and honestly believe, I am speaking to-day. I am here to de- 
mand for that great class of my fellow-citizens, whom I respect 
and whose respect I crave, the very best dollar that can be 
coined in the mint of the United States, a dollar whose purchas- 
ing power shall be the greatest possible, a dollar which, when 
translated into the comforts of life, means to them more of those 
comforts than any other dollar can bring them. In their inter- 
ests I believe that J am speaking. 

Ido not gainsay the honesty and truth of those who believe 
that they represent a different sentiment. I repeat, there is a 
different sentiment. I know there is a different sentiment and 
opinion in this country, but I can not sit with patience and hear 
those who assume to speak for the whole people of this country, 
arraign those of us who are in favor of this measure as the ad vo- 
cates and representatives of a selfish, greedy, avaricious, re- 
morseless band of Wall-street brokers. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. GRAY. Isuppose I must yield to my friend from Ne- 
braska, as I have yielded to all others. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true that the great body of memorials 
coming to the Senate from the Eastern section of this country 
for the repeal of the Sherman act, comes from banks, corpora- 
tions, boards of trade, and chambers of commerce dominated by 
that class of ple? 

Mr. GRAY. I have not serutinized petitions. I do not deny 
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the right of petition. I do not see why there should be a pen- 


alty put on success in American life, and I do not believe the 
American people want to penalize p rity. Ido not believe 
EANA D WDO- AS aye into Sip ess of banking, as the 
Senator from Ne said very wisely the other day, a neces- 
sary business, à business that is for the good of the community, 
should be stigmatized and denied the right of presenting in a 
respectful manner his petition to the Congress of the United 
States. Why is his stake in the community not as great as is 
that of the Senator from Nebraska? Does he not contribute as 
much to the common weal as the Senator? I sup there are 

bankers and there are selfish bankers, as there are good 
3 and good artisans and wicked farmers and wicked ar- 

That is not the theory on which our institutions are built up. 
The theory is equality of all classes before the law, and disabil- 
ity tonone. If 7 reason of their greater familiarity with ques- 
tions of this kind concerning the exchanges of life, they have 
views which are worth co ering, why should they not pre- 
sent them here? They present them as all such people do not 
only for themselves, but in a representative character. They 
represent the silent masses of whom the Senator from Nebraska 
speaks, ina sense in which neither he nor I, so far as that is 
concerned, represent them. But that has nothing to do with 
the merits of this question. 

What is for the benefit of the people? I say that my only de- 
sire is to preserve to them the purchasing power of dollar 
that rewards their day’s labor. I say that the dollar which isin 
the pocket of the laborer to-day as reward of the toil which 
has produced it shall continue, so far as my vote is concerned, to 
paro for him all that it purchases to-day. I believe that 

© monometallic silver standard, which would be the result of 
the pouor ecevestas by the Senator from Nebraska, would di- 
minish t purchasing power and would deprive labor of a 
part of its just reward. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. GRAY. I can not yield now. I want to get through. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator has just stated that he had 
yielded to everyone. 

Mr. GRAY. If I yield further I shall not be able to get 
through to-night. 

Mr. STEWART. All right. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to assure my friend that there is no one 
toward whom I feel more kindly than to him, and rather than 
submit to his imputation I will yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I wish to ask a very simple question. The 


Senator says he is in favor of main the purchasing power 
of the dollar and continuing it at the same value. Is he in favor 
of incr its purchasing power? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. Increasing the purchasing power? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes, I am in favor of increasing the purchasing 


wer of the dollar which rewards the toilof the laborer by every 
fogitimate means that can be used. Iam not in favor of obstruct- 
ing any of the legitimate processes which have been increasin, 
that purchas power; and that is the sense in which I said 
was in favor of inc ing its purchasing power. Iam notin 
favor of any of the obstructions, whether they be of tariff or of 
silver legislation, which interfere with the sum of the comforts 
that the dollar which has been earned by labor can secure, 

We can not one legislation increase the real returns of agri- 
culture, and I will not consent, by my vote, to diminish the amount 
of the necessaries of life for which those returns can be exchanged. 

Something has been said in the Senate already in regard to 
the matter of the purchasing power of gold. There is a distinct 
proposition which has run through the arguments of those 
who op this repeal, and it is the only distinct proposition 
which 1 have been able to find that merits serious discussion. 
I do not mean to speak disrespectfully of the arguments of those 
who have opposed repeal, but I mean that, so far as I can dis- 
cover, the only one which merits serious consideration is the 
proposition that by the demonetization of silver over the world 
about 1873 and then on up to 1876 the value of gold all over the 
world had so appreciated as to lower the prices of commodities 
and thereby inflict injury upon the business and wellbeing of 
the people of this country, as well as other countries, which 
ought to be corrected by restoring silver, or doing something 
which would decrease the value of gold and prevent its further 
appreciation, if not bring about a depreciation. 

‘hat is a serious proposition. If ft be true that gold has ap- 
preciated, then I feel that I ought to pause. common 
measure of contracts to be performed in the future, this common 
measure of the value of the commodities which go into the 


use of everyday life, has appreciated in such a way as to reduce 


their prices, to reduce their value, and make those contracts 
harder to be performed, that is a serious thing, and if it can be 
remedied it ought to be remedied. 

But I want to say at the outset that the proposition has never 
been ported, so far as I have observed, by a single scintilla 
of proof. The burden is on those who declare the ap reciation 
of gold to show it, or at least make it more than probable that 
it is true; but I have read in vain the arguments of the ablest of 
those who have opposed repeal, and I have nowhere found one 
of them who has been able to adduce a single circumstance or a 
single fact or to create a single argument to prove that most im- 
portant proposition. 

I know how difficult it is to find a standard for a standard. 
Gold is the world’s universal standard, and it is very hard to 
get anything by which to measure it that will be satisfactory 
all around. Senators point us merely to the fact thatsince 1873, 
or about that epoch, when the general demonetization of silver 
took place, there has been a gradual fall in the prices of com- 
modities. That is admitted. There has been a full in the price 
of commodities which in one sense is an appreciation of gold. 
That proposition is proved if that is all you have to point to, for 
the lowering of the prices of commodities which gold buys is in 
one sense an appreciation of the gold which buys them. There 
is no doubt about that. But is it true that relatively to those 
commodities gold has appreciated in the sense that the com- 
modities have remained stationary and have been produced by 
the same amount of effort, or require no more effort, or the same 
amount of effort to obtain them, while gold requires a great 
deal more? Isay itisnot: and notonly is it not proved that this 
is so, but I think it can be shown affirmatively that it is not so. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] yesterday 
called attention in a somewhat passing way to this very impor- 
tant topic. I wish he had dwelt upon it more at length. If gold 
has appreciated really then we must find a remedy for it; if it 
has not, then we must consider what the condition of the country 
is and what accounts for these falling prices. 

The theory that the fall in prices for the last twenty years has 
been occasioned by the appreciation of gold leaves out of sight 
the enormous advance which has been made in the capacity of 

roduction all over the world, and to which I alluded in the open- 
gofmy remarks. Itleavesoutof sight Bessemer steel; itleaves 
out of sight the improvements of the steam ine; it leaves out 
of sight improvements in communication by telegraph; it leaves 
out of sight the greater efficiency that gold has obtained in the 
use of all of these improvements; it leaves entirely out of view 
the fact that a given amount of gold to-day is enormously more 
efficient than it was fifty years ago, or even twenty years ago; 
that the gold you have in your bank here in Washington may be 
made more efficient than ever before by the electric telegraph 
within two hours from the time you have made up your mind to 
use it. 

I heard a gentleman say the other day—and I think it was re- 
8 here in the Senate — that he was riding with a gentleman 

rom Boston, who told him that before he left home he tele- 

graphed to his agent in China or India, 1 forget which, to buy a 
certain amount of gunny bags, many thousand dollars worth; to 
get a ship, and load them for Boston; and by the time he got to 
his rooms in Washington a telegram was here that the whole 
transaction had been completed, that the gunny bags had been 
bought, the bill of exchange drawn, the ship chartered, and the 
loading had commenced. 

Compare the elliciency of the money required to make that 
transaction to what it would have been forty or fifty years ago, 
or even twenty years ago. That is only one result of the advance 
in modern civilization; but are we todisregard it all, and are we 
to go back on our tracks, point to a less complicated civilization, 
and point to the time when transactions were more simple as 
the golden age to which we should direct all our efforts? 

There is one measure of value of commodities, of gold and sil- 
ver, which has been adopted by all the econontists as the most 
certain and least variable, and the one most likely to tell usa 
true story when we ask the question of it, and that is the labor 
it takes to produce a given quantity of commodities or of wealth. 

I find, measured by labor, measured by the labor cost of com- 
modities, measured by the wages of the artisan and the toiling 
people of this country as well as of Europe, that gold has not ap- 
preciated, and I have yet to hear why that test is not the best 
test which can be applied to ascertain whether it be appreciated 
or no. 

I find here compiled by the same Mr. Walker to whom the 
Senator from Mississippi alluded to-day, a table in addition to 
the one read by the Senator from Texas showing what the prin- 
cipal commodities in use by the farmers cost in the grain w 
he raises. While it isa little aside from the point I was on it 
recalls a most interesting statement made by him as to what the 
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farmer could do with the money he received for his erops even 
at the decreased price that we all admit he receives for his prod- 
ucts. The table contains a list of seme twenty or twenty-five 
articles, e farming implements, things that the farmer 
must have. The table is as follows: 


ices agreed upon by Messrs. Kingsland & Douglas, successors of Kingsland, 
8 a hi ch Co., 3 Hanes Compony, and Mansur & Abel ple. 
ment Company, all of St. Louis, Mo. 


Implements. F p 
s 2 
88 
One- horse low (wood 
sine Aa 19.1 | 27.0 
1 ‘ood 
5555 ad, nfs as 
h ir w (wood 
Toot portato DON, AZA 8. 14.7 | 20.8 
Two-horse iron plow (wood 
— — seb vives 8.00) 13. 00 10.9 | 25.0 | 383 38.2 | 54.1 
Two-borse side hill or rever- 
sible plow-..................) 10, 00 28.00 13.7 31.2 41. 17.6 9 | 75.0 
tato- digger . 50 20.00, 10.2 | 28.4 | 31.2 19.6 | 58.8 | 83.3 
Old-fashioned tooth harrow .| ð. 15. 8.9 | 20.3 | 27.0) 14.7 1 | 02.5 
One-horse cultivator ......... 3. 7. 4.7 10.9 14.5) 6.8 5 29. 1 
Two-horse corn cultivator ...| 15. 00 28. 00 20.5 | 46.8 | 2.5 27.4 4116.6 
One- horse mowing machine - 45. 00 85.00) 61.6 {140. 6 | 187. 5 83.3 0 351.1 
Two-horse mo machine. 50.00) 90.00) 68. 5 |156.2 | 208.3) 88.2 7 375.0 
Horse rake (sulky) -......-...| 20.00] 80. 00 27.4 | 62.5] 83.2) 20.4 2 [125.0 
Common Hunt © (horse) ] 3. 6.50 4.8 19.9 14.5] 6.3 1 27.0 
Common tron en rake | 

(10-tooth steel) .....dozen..| 8.75] 12.00 5. 11.7 15.6) 11.7 2 | 50.0 
One-horse horse- power 25. 00 45. 00 34.2 | 78.1 | 104. 1 44. 1 8 187.5 
Two-horse horse- power 35. 65. 00 5 (*) 8 83 (*) 85 

e e e e 75.00 95. e IN 
F 135. 00 ... 184.9 421.8 | 562. 5 277. 80. .1* 
Corn-sheller (one hole) 6. 11. 8.2 | 18.7 | 25.0) 11.2 | 33.8 | 47.9 

T 15. 00 25. 00 20.5 | 46.8] 62. 73.5 104. 1 
Common hoes (cast-steel 
n 8840 1 =r] 0. 50 4.7 19.1 | 27.0 
Common es (W. 
Glen anna 7 Per 2.00 3.00 2.4 8.8 | 12.5 
es es’ grass 
Herat end 7.50 16.00 10.2 47.0 | 66.6 
Boythe sats Gaeta | ly 9 
e sna t, 

ORO: yasasa (patent): DEF | 4g sol 11.00) 6.1 32.3 | 45.8 
Shovels (Ames), per dozen . 9.50) 18.00) 13.0 52.9 | 75.0 
Spades (Ames). per dozen . 10. 18.50) 13.7 54.4 | 27.0 
Crowbars (steel By. OROA 1 @ 

. å 1 9 .46 

For 1880. 


Now, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the wage 
matter, and I have here a table showing the amountof wagesin 
this country between the years 1860 and 1885, compiled by Hon. 
J. H. WALKER, of Massachusetts: 


Wages in 1960 and tn 1385 in dollars and in weight of gold and in grains. 


Rz 
W. in Wages in 8 
dol ee 8 
Workmen. 8 5 8 
ies 
388 
1800, | 1885. 8 8.5 
Factory hands: 
AN OSS SAGs ee hed aagupanaonea E 80. 62 | $1.00 16.0 61 
-62 82 16.0 x 
-69 1.00 17.8 45 
+65 8⁵ 16.7 31 
<1) 4518) 1.26 | 28.3 15 
ga EE eA beam d a 
ather fac an 
CTC 0 1.67| 21.0 39 
Leather factory, whiteners and 
I E TOP E a PAAS A 1.83 2.75 47.2 50 
Common laborers.... 1.00 1.50 25.8 50 
Blacksmiths 1. 50 2. 00 88.7 33 
Blacksmiths’ strikers. 1.00 1.50 25.8 50 
. ae 1.67 2.00 42.0 20 
Machinis ts 1.75 2.25 45.1 28 
Locomotive engineers - 2.40 8.20 62.0 33 
Locomotive flremen 1.20 1.75 31.0 46 


The wages in 1860 of factory hands: dyers, was 62 cents a day; 

in 1885, $1; giggers, in 1860, 62 cents; in 1885, 82 cents; shearers, 

860, 69 cents a day, and in 1885, $1; and so on, giving the 

wages in leather manufactories, the wages of blacksmiths, car- 

es machinists, locomotive engineers, and locomotive fire- 
e 


n. e wages of blacksmiths in 1860 was $1.50 per day; in 


1885, $2. Then the wages are given in grains of gold. Itseems 
to me that ought to be a pretty fair test. 2 

In 1860 the wages in grains of gold of blacksmiths was 38.7 
grains, and in 1885 51.6 grains. That does not look as if gold 

ad appreciated, measured by the wages of labor; and what bet- 
ter test is there, or can there be, or ought there to be, than 
what labor is able to procure in order to sustain the laborer and 
those who are dependent on him? It means that much more of 
the comforts of life. It means, as we have shown, that inas- 
much as more grains of gold are obtained for a day’s labor and 
those grains of gold will buy more commodities which are 
nec to the comfort of life, the wages of labor hava been 
inc at both ends; the laborer gets more gold, and the gold 


will buy more. If these commodities have decreased in price 


just as silver has decreased in price, because the greater facili- 
ties of production have lowered the cost of production, as the 
greater production in proportion to the demand has decreased 
the price, then it seems to me that we have proven the proposi- 
tion that gold has not ä and we do not rest merel 
upon the negative proposition that the other side have faile 
tos the burden of proof, which, I think, was upon them. 

Mr. President, what does civilization mean, and what does its 
progress mean, if it does not mean that each year and each de- 
cade we who toil for our daily bread should be able with the 
wage of labor to procure more and more of the comforts and 
necessaries of life? What other test under Heaven can you a 
ply which shows the progress we all boast of so surely, so benefi- 
cently, as that the wages of labor as the years roll by will 
buy more and more of those things which are absolutely neces- 
sary for the welfare and comfort and well-being of those who 
must live on wages? 

Mr. GEORGE. Would that result be eee by the 
free coinage of silver by international agreement 

Mr. GRAY. Yes; but I am not talking about free coinage by 
international agreement. I want to say to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that these great forces which have lowered the cost of 

roduction and have made cheaper the necessariesof life, which 
ve given to labor an increased reward, lie outside of the do- 
main of bimetallism or monometallism. hey are the great 
forces which govern the civilizationof the world, and while they 
may bə retarded by blundering legislation their mighty current 
can not and never will be entirely obstructed or stopped. 

Mr. President, I should like anybody to tell me in what prac- 
tical way—do not let us deal in abstractions—a civilized i 
can become better off if it is not by being able to buy more with 
the rewards of their labor? 

Mr. LINDSAY. That applies to the farmer, too. 

Mr. GRAY. And the farmer, too. How can a civilized peo- 
ple become better off, except by becoming able to buy more of 
the comforts of life with the rewards of their toil? I leave the 

uestion for some one of my friends in his own time to answer. 
their money incomes from labor of all kinds, labor of the 
hands, labor of the brain, go further in the purchase of com- 
modities, then I say we have an index, and a sure one, that civ- 
ilization is not retrograding but advancing; but yet I hear it 
gravoly argued here by friends of my own political faith that it 
wise statesmanship to ebstruct this mighty progress, to 
head pacha vege under the nd ot ths 3 . in 
order that it may not proceed upon the cent pathway 
upon which it is proceeding for the betterment and blessing of 
mankind. 

I hear them say that we ought to resort to some legislation 
that will cheapen money and raise the prices of commodities 
which are necessary for the comfort and enjoyment of life—that 
is, though they may not mean it, make it harder for the poor 
man to feed his family and clothe his wife and daughters in the 
respectable manner in which he wishes to clothe them, and has 
aright to wish to clothe them. Thear them using the same ar- 
gument that my friends on the other side used two years ago 
when they said that things were too cheap, and they pro 
obstractions in another way. They said we will place a barrier 
on our shores; we will 3 the commodities, the goods of the 
world coming in; we will make things higher, and we will bring 
greater rewards to the manufacturers of this country. Things 
are too cheap, said a President of the United States; it is not re- 
spectable towearacheapcoat. So, bya strange transformation, 
we find the arguments of 1890 on the other side repeated upon 
a SERE the Chamber. 

say that no man can properly interfere with this grand prog- 
ress, which I have so 5 described. 7 not in- 
terfere with the operations of economic laws; you can not by leg- 
islation clog the wheels of this magnificent progress. You 
interfere with it temporarily, you muy run athwart its passage 
but you will find that your laws will go down, and the eternal 
and utable laws which govern human intercourse and human 
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traffic and human business will vindicate themselves and assert 
their potency and sway, notwithstanding the pigmy efforts which 


are intended to thwart them. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. GRAY. I am nearly through. The Senator can take the 


floor, if he will just wait a moment. I do not wish to be short 
to my friend, but I really meant that. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I may take the floor later. 

Mr. GRAY. In support of what I said, if it needed authority, 
if what I said does not appeal to the pe res and knowledge 
of my friends, especially on this side of the Chamber, let me 
read to them what avery thoughtful observer, a very patient 
student of economic questions, one whom we all respect—we do 
not believe him to be infallible—but whose declarations on any 
such subject are entitled to the greatest weight and considera- 
tion. I mean Mr. Edward Atkinson. In an entirely different 
connection 1 this silver question was brought to the 
front, writin a book called the Industrial Progress of the 
Nation—surely a theme noble pices and worthy enough to 
occupy his best thought—he says in the chapter on The Strug- 
gle for Subsistence: 

By drawing from every source as yet available, the writer has recently 
presented statistics which can not be „Proving, so far as figures 
suffice for proof, that greater progress ever before has been made dur- 

the present generation sateen, rom 1865, when this nation first truly at- 
ned its independence, in providing for the means of subsistence, shelter, 
and clothing, and in zing the machinery for distributing the neces- 
saries of life. Computations have been given which go far to prove not only 
that since the dangers, difficulties, and destruction of the civil war were sur- 
mounted, and since slavery was abolished, there has been a more equal dis- 
tribution of the n es of life among the masses of the people of this 
country, but also that there has been a more equitable distribution since the 
standard of value of the country was reéstablished on a specie basis. 

No attempt has yet been made to compile or to compare the statistics of 
the hours of labor, but figures are not needed to prove to anyone who has 
even a moderate faculty for observation that the hours of labor as a whole 
have been diminished, while much of the hard handwork has been displaced by 
labor-sa mec! m. In the factory, either by way of legislation or in 
spite of 1 tion, itmatters not which for our present purpose, ten hours 
na ve becomecustomary in place of eleven or twelve; the usual hours of workin 
textile factories forty or fifty years ago having been thirteen and even four- 
teen. In the building trades, either by way of trade unions or in spite of 
them, nine and ten hours have become customary in place of eleven and 
twelve, or even more. In all the great retail shops and wholesale ware- 
houses in which 2 are distributed, the hour of closing is earlier and the 
hour of o later than it used to be. In the factory the rooms are 
es. lig ted, better ventilated, and in winter more uniformly heated than 
ever before. 

Attention tosani conditions has become necessary even to pecuniary 
success. In the field the farm laborer rides upon the plow or upon the mow- 
ing machine, the hay-rake, or the tedder, freed from the hard labor of guid- 
ing the plow by hand, mowing the hay with the scythe, or reaping the 
harvest with the sickle. The steam harvester and thresher have rendered 
the work of saving the grain crop vastly more effective and much less ardu- 
ous to each person. In the buil trades the small hoisting engine lifts 
the men and the materials to the tops of the highest buil , While much 
of the maani Shot of preparing the timber and other materials, which for- 
merly required long and arduous work by hand, is done by steam or water 
power in the eines A 

The optimist can thus find on every side facts which sustain his view that 


the general s le for life is becoming easier and not harder, while the 
—.— of the te- insurance companies prove that the duration of life is 
engthening. 


I am sure the Senate will excuse me when I read anything 
from David A. Wells. Hesays in his book on Recent Economic 
Changes, published three or four years ago: 


If there is a progressive fall of 3 without a corresponding fall ot 
wages, pona must fall progressively, and interest also, since the rateof in- 
terest is governed by the profits which can be made from the use of cap- 
ital. Now this is exactly what has happened in recent years. Profits and 
9 of commodities have fallen, but wages have not fallen, except in a 

ew special departments. 

Mr. Wells is one competent to speak by authority, because he 
is an original investigator and statistician. He continues: 


to the w; 
forts of 


They — the first cabin and their names are the only ones printed 


Mr. President, I have spoken of the evidence which goes to 
sustain the affirmative of the proposition that gold has not ap- 
preciated, but that, on the contrary, as I have shown, the in- 
crease in the amount of wages which has gone on steadily in 
these thirty years and the increase of the purchasing power of 
those wages show a condition that we ought not to change if we 
could, and which I am almost sure we would not if we could. 

There is another matter that I intended to speak of in speak- 
ing of the tremendous forces which have governed these eco- 
nomic changes, or the evidence of those immense forces, and that 
is the railroad extension of the United States. In 1868 one of 


the great trunk lines of the United States running east and west, 
one of the great grain, provision, and transporting lines, re- 


ceived 2.743 cents per ton per mile and in 1888 received .77 of a 
cent per ton per mile; and another t trunk line in 1868 re- 
ceived 1.906 of a cent per ton per mile and in 1888 received .634 
of a cent per ton per mile. 

Now, think of what that means to the business of the country! 
Think what that means to the hun mouths which are to con- 
sume the crops of your great prairies and steam-plowed fields of 
the West! The fall from 1868 to 1888 in the cost of transporta- 
tion is from over 2 cents per ton per mile to a little over one-half 
of a cent per ton per mile—.634 of a cent per ton per mile. That 
has made the purchasing power of these millions of dollars that 
much more valuable to them when they are translated into the 
vege the people receive, into the bread and meat and clothes 
and wool, and all the products which are raised in the great 
agricultural districts of the country. 

Mr. President, I have spoken somewhat longer than JL intended, 
rising as I did merely to s in the line of thought sug- 
gested by the interesting and able s h of the Senator from 
Mississippi, but I want to say before I sit down that I do not be- 
little or disregard the arguments in favor of bimetallism; I do 
not depreciate the force of the eloquent advocacy which has 
been heard in this Chamber. I have desired to address myself 
as respectfully and as intelligently as I was able to what seemed 
to me the issue and the only issue of vital importance which had 
been evoked in this discussion. In what lawyers call their plead- 
ings, they seek to arrive at an issue, and in seeking to arrive at 
an issue which I could discuss in this argument, it seemed to me 
that the one deserving the utmost attention I could give, and 
the best attention that the ablest Senator in this "2 could give, 
was the one to which I have alluded, that gold had been in all 
these years so appreciating as to depress the prices of commodi- 
ties and deprive labor of its just reward. 

I think, even in the short time I have given to it, I have been 
able to present something of argument which will deserve the 
attention of those who still differ with me upon that subject. I 
do not believe that there isa Senator within the sound of m 
voice who could gain his own consent to knowingly embar 
upon a scheme of legislation which would destroy or even di- 
minish the purchasing power of the wage of labor. We must 
proceed, then, very cautiously in the line pointed out by those 
who are opposed to this repeal if we would not interfere with 
this grand result of all the ages to which we are the heirs. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I feel that the Senate has 
done a fair day’s work to-day. I may ask the Senate to continue 
later than this to-morrow evening, but I shall not ask it to con- 
tinue any later now. I move, therefore, that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, September 21, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 20, 1898. 
LAND COMMISSIONER IN SAMOA. 


William Lea Chambers, of Alabama, to be land commissioner 
in Samoa, under the general act signed at Berlin, June 14, 1889. 
by the plenipotentiaries of the United States, Germany, an 
Great Britain, vice Ebenezer J. Ormsbee, resigned. 


DEPUTY SECOND COMPTROLLER. 


Joseph W. Nichol, of Indiana, to be Deputy Second Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, to succeed Edwin N. Hartshorn, re- 
signed. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


William H. Bracken, of Indiana, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Indiana, to succeed John O. 
Cravens, resigned. 

POSTMASTERS. 


Kate E. Kidd, to be postmaster at Excelsior Springs, in the 
county of Clay and State of Missouri, in the place of Madison 
J. Benson, removed. 

Samuel Lowry, to be 
of Clinton and State of 
ter, resigned. 

Beauregard Ross, to be 
of Clinton and State of 
Burnham, resigned. 

Emmett S. Wisner, to be postmaster at Lisbon, in the county 
of Ransom and State of North Dakota, in the place of Charles 
E. Johnson, resigned. 


tmaster at Plattsburg, in the county 
issouri, in the place of Charles L. Por- 


tmaster at Cameron, in the count 
issouri, in the place of Charles 
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George H. Foster, to be postmaster at Baker City, in the 
county of Baker and State of Oregon, in the place of rge H. 
Tracy, resigned. 

A. J. Myers, to be postmaster at Natrona, in the county of 
Allegheny and State ot Pennsylvania, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office havi 80 by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Lawrence C. Powell, to be postmaster at California, in che 
county of Washington and State of Pennsylvania, the appoint- 
ment of a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become 
vestedin the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Charles H. Freeman, to be postmaster at Elk Point, in the 
county of Union and State of South Dakota, in the place of 
Charles F. Mallahan, removed. 

John J. Engle, to be postmaster at South Pittsburg, in the 
county of Marion and State of Tennessee, in the place of William 
F. McDaniel, resigned. 

John J. Ray, to be postmaster at Dublin, in the county of 
Erath and State of Texas, in the place of George N. Arnold, re- 


signed. 

1 — Carrie K. Smith, to be tmaster at Sewanee, in the 
county of Franklin and State of Tennessee, the appointment of 
a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after July 1, 1893. 

George O. Alvis, to be postmaster at Ennis, in the county of 
Ellis and State of Texas, in the place of Vernon J. Tiebout, re- 
signed. ; 

Granville H. Crozier, to be postmaster at Graham, in the 


county of Young and State of Texas, the appointment of a post-, 


master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Hannah G. Denison, to` tmaster at Belton, in the county 
of Bell and State of Texas, in the place of John P. Osterhout, 
removed. 

Frank A. Eldridge, to be postmaster at Brenham, in the count, 
of Washington and State of Texas, in the place of William E. 
Dwyer, resigned. > 

John L. Norwood, to be postmaster at Bowie, in the county of 
Montague and State of Texas, in the place of Anna B. Baker, 
resigned. ; 

Thomas A. Robinson, to be postmaster at Cameron, in the 
county of Milam and State of Texas, in the place of Frank M. 
Crawford, removed. 

William A. Gilliam, to be postmaster at Covington, in the 
county of Alleghany and State of Virginia, in the place of George 
T. McClintick, removed. 

Charles F. Jordan, to be postmaster at Buena Vista, in the 
county of Rockbridge and State of Virginia, in the place of 
Ezekiel H. Gilbert, removed. 

William T. McCue, to be tmaster at Staunton, in the count; 
of Augusta and State of Virginia, in the place of Samuel M. 
Yost, removed. 


William E. Owen, to be postmaster at South Boston, in the 
county of Halifax and State of Virginia, in the place of Jonathan 
B. Stovall, jr., resigned. 

Frank W. Sheild, to be postmaster at Hampan in the county 
of Elizabeth City and State of Virginia, in the place of Robert 
B. Wood, resigned. 

Henry C. Yates, to be postmaster at Warrenton, in the pay. 
of Fauquier and State of Virginia, in the place of William H. 
Strother, removed. 


Thomas F, Meagher, to be postmaster at Sprague, in the 
county of Lincoln and State of Washington, in the place of 
Edmund G. Pendleton, removed. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 18, 1893. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Donald MeVichie, to be postmaster at Ishpeming, in the county 
of Marquette and State of Michigan. 

Cornelius B. Driscoll, to be postmaster at Negaunee, in the 
county of Marquette and State of Michigan. 

Michael F. Mulchrone, to b2 postmaster at St. Ignace, in the 
county of Mackinaw and State of Michigan. 

Leroy W. Midlam, to be postmaster at Marquette, in the county 
of Marquette and State of Michigan. 

Chisholm McKay, to be postmaster at Quincy, in the county 
of Branch and State of Michigan. 

Leonard W. Hoch, to be postmaster at Adrian, in the county 
of Lenawee and State of Michigan. 

Paul W. Grierson, to be postmaster at Calumet, in the county 
of Houghton and State of Michigan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, September 20, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

3 Mr. MAHON, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
ily. 
To Mr. MONEY, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois, for ten days, on account of im- 


portant business. 
To Mr. CURTIS of Kansas, until September 25, on account of 
important business. 


To Mr. STRAIT, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House papers in the case 
of John A. Jack, there being no adverse report. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report back the bill 
(H. R. 2370) making an appropriation for improving the public 
roads in Alexandria County, State of Virginia, connecting the 
District of Columbia by vay of the Government bridges known 
as the Aqueduct Bridge, Chain Bridge, and the Long Bridge 
with the national cemetery at Arlington, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, but which should 
have been referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the Committee on the 
District of Columbia will be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill, and it will be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. HEARD. Lalso report two other bills where a change of 
reference is recommended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2797 
aa 1 — 5 — Ht eee the salaries of the physicians to the poor in 

Mr. HAERD. We suggest that this bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. The existing law provides for 
the officers mentioned, and any bills looking to the increase of 
their salaries should go to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the change of reference 
will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 721) to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to appoint two additional clerks. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and upon the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts Mr. COGSWELL] it was recommitted. 
We now ask that the committee be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill, and that it be referred to the,Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, which have heretofore had the matter 
under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection that order will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


SILVER-BULLION PURCHASE FOR JULY AND AUGUST. 


Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, respectfully 
requested to inform this House how many ounces of silver bullion i pur- 
chased under the act of July 14, 1890, known as the Sherman law,” d 

the months of July and August, 1893, respectively, together with the to 
amount offered for sale to the Government; the prices at which said bullion 
was offered, and the prices paid per ounce for such amounts as were pur- 


chased. 

Aud de it further resolved, That if it shall appear that less than 4,500,000 
ounces of silver büllion has been Laer as required by Taw, in each of 
said months of July and August, then said Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
spectfully requested to inform this House what causes have existed to pre- 
vent the enforcement of said Sherman law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. TUCKER and Mr. FITCH. 1 object. 

8 cre SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred through the 
esk. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will call the standing commit- 

tees for reports. 
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Mr. BURROWS. I move to dispense with the call of the 


committees for reports. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Pending that action,I present the follow- 
np aei from the Committee on Rules, 

r. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I object to the reception of a 
report from the Committee on Rules, and make the point of or- 
der against it that it is not in order, if the Chair will indulge 
me a moment. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. BURROWS. A report from the Committee on Rules is 
not in order under the rulesof this House. By referring to Rule 
X, the Speaker will observe that provision is made for the a 
pointment of the s ing committees of the House. Rule 
provides that all proposed legislation shall be referred to the 

Mr. COGSW . Mr. Speaker, can not we have order? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is impossible to hear in 
this part of the Hall. z 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order so that the gen- 
tleman vg 5 heard. 

Mr. BURROWS. Rule XI provides that all Saposa legisla- 
tion shall be referred to the committees named in the 3 
rules. Then it enumerates the various committees and the sub- 
jects which shall be referred to those committees, over which 
ret shall have jurisdiction. Clause 45 of that rule provides 

t— 


All action touc the rules and joint rules and order of busi- 
ness be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Therefore any proposition looking to a modification of the 
rules, or 8 a rule for order of business must be first in- 
troduced in the House and referred to the Committee on Rules. 
Ihave examined very carefully the RECORD, and I find that no 
proposition of this kind has been introduced and referred to the 
Committee on Rules; I find also upon examining the Journal 
and listening to its reading very carefully that it does not dis- 
close that any such 5 has been introduced and referred 
to the co ttee erefore I say the Committee on Rules has 
no jurisdiction at this time to make this report. That must be 
evident; but if there is any doubt about it I desire to read a par- 
agraph from Cushing: 


On the question of bringing up the report, it is competent for any member 
to object to recei the report on pha aroma ofany „either of 
form, as, for example, that the report is full of erasures and inter: tions, 
or of substance, as, for example, that itis not within the powers of the commit- 
N te of the subject matter: but it is not in order to 
move to er 


opea from thence. Whenever the 
ttee is ready to report he obtains possession of the House, or is called to 
by the Speaker for the purpose, and that he has a report from 
such Ay committee, He thereupon proceeds in his place to read the reportin 
question. 

Of course that is not our practice here. 


If the report is objected to by any on the und of form, as not bein 

oe. reparen 3 . ot the House, or of substance, s 
not being wi the jurisdiction of the committee, this raises the question 
of the reception. If the o 


Now, under the rules of the House, which imperatively de- 
mand that all propositions for modifications of the rules or ar- 
ranging the order of business shall be introduced and referred 
to the Committee on Rules, I submit that until that is done the 
committee has no jurisdiction of the question; and having, as I 
said before, examined carefully the Journal and the RECORD, 
and neither disclosing the introduction of any such proposition 
and its reference to the Committee on Rules, I make the point 
of order that this report is out of order and can not be received. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Bur- 
ROWS] raises the point of order that inasmuch as no resolution 
respecting the order of business has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, therefore that committee has nojurisdiction to 


report respecting the order of business. The Chair is inclined 
to think that the point of the gentleman from Michi is not 
well taken. There are a number of committees of this House 


that report bills, although bills upon such subjects have not been 
referred to them. The Committee on Appropriations, for in- 
stance, has no bills a: paing money referred to it, yet it 
a rao the appropriation bills. 

t is true that the estimates from the Departments are referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, but an estimate is not a 
bill, and there is nothing in the rules which fically gives 
the committee any jurisdiction by reason of the reference to 
them of the estimates from the Departments. If this rule is to 
be construed as the gentleman from Michigan contends it should 
be construed, then, in order to give a committee ketyeg neta of 
a subject-matter, there must be some proposed legislation re- 
f to that committee. Now the Chair will ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan what proposed legislation is referred to the 
Committee on A ig riations. 

Mr. BURROWS. 


ere is no proposed legislation referred 


to the Committee on Appropriations, but the estimates are re- 
ferred to that committee, and it is their duty to report the ap- 
propriations for the support of the Government. But I beg to 
call the attention of the Chair, and the difficulty can be easily 
remedied by 3 a proposition and referring it to the 
committee—I to the attention of the Chair to paragraph 
51 of Rule XI, which provides that all pro action”—not 

t but all—“all proposed action touching rules shall be re- 

rred to the Committee on Rules.” ~ 

The rule does not allude to legislation. It simply provides 
that all proposed action—and this is action I take itall proposed 
action touching the rules and order of business shall be referred 
to the Committee on Rules. Now, until a proposition is made 
in the House for an order of business, or a modification of the 
rules, and referred to the Committee on Rules, I contend that 
Bey eer no jurisdiction to make this report. 

e SPEAKER. The question is as to the power of the com- 
mittee to originate. 

Mr. BURROWS. Exactly. 

The SPEAKER. The question is as to the power of the com- 
mittee to originate. The Chair does not question that if any 
gentleman should offer a resolution in relation to a change of 
the rules it must be referred to the Committee on Rules. But 
the question here goes beyond that. The question is, has the 
Committee on Rules, under the rules of the House, power to 
originate a proposition respecting the order of business, just as 
the Committee on Appropriations has the power to originate 
bills appropriating money for the support of the Government? 

Mr. Ws. Then, ifthe Chair shall hold in the face of 
this rule, which requires that all proposed action in relation to 
modifying the rules or fixing the order of business must be re- 
fe to that committee—if the Chair shall hold, imthe face of 
this rule, that the Committee on Rules can originate a rule, or 
originate an order of business, why can not every other com- 
mittee mentioned in the rule originate propositions without 
having previously had the matter referred to them? The lan- 
gange is precisely the same. Take, for instance, the language 
with reference to pension legislation— 

Pe ry, oem ve gra ae pensions shall be referred to the Committee on 


Will the Chair contend that the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions could originate pension bills? In order to give that com- 
mittee jurisdiction the matter must be introduced in the House 
and referred to the committee. And under the rules every one 
of these committees stands on thesame footing. If the Chair 


up | holds that it isin order for the Committee on Rules to originate 


a rule or an order of business without first having the matter 
referred to the committee, then every other committee in this 
House can originate legislation. Such a ruling would lead us 
into a wilderness. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to the opinion that in 
order to enable the Committee on Rules to report an order of 
business it is not necessary thatthere should have been referred 
to the committee a proposed order of business. The Chair be- 
lieves that the purpose and scope of this scheme of rules is to 
permit the Committee on Rules at any time, without notice, to 
make a report of this nature. The House will understand that 
prior to the adoption of the present rules there was in the rules 
a provision that no rule or standing order should be changed 
without one day’s notice. That clause has been omitted in these 
rules; and the purpose and intent of the omission was to enable the 
Committee on R as to the order of business, to submit a re- 
port without previous notice and without the reference of a 
resolution on the subject, so that the House might itself de- 
termine its daily order of business, if desired. 

The Chair thinks that this committee, in reference to mat- 
ters relating to the order of business, stands on a different foot- 
ing from any other committee, because this isa matter that must 
come up from day to day; and it is sometimes impossible that it 
should be foreseen to-day what may be the condition of business to- 
morrow. Itwas intended, therefore, that the committee should 
have the power to report to the House each day, if deemed nec- 
essary, an order of business for the day, and this without any 
previous notice, or the introduction of any resolution on the 
subject. The House may either adopt an order of business thus 
5 or may vote it down. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. BURROWS. L appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan appealsfrom 
the decision of the Chair. 2 

Mr. FITCH. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
weg ee eae New York [Mr. Frronl, that the appeal be laid on 

table. 

Mr. BURROWS. Pending that, I move that the House take 
a recess for one hour. 

Mr.CATCHINGS. [Irise toa parliamentary inq ziry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I presented from the Committee on Rules 
a report embodying a special order. I desire to ask whether 
there is more than one motion, a motion specified in the rule, 
that can be made before the consideration of that report? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
arti Se ee BuRRows] as to whether his motion is in order. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I desire to make the point that it is not. 

Mr. BURROWS. Do I understand that the Chair desires any 
argument to show that a motion for a recess is now in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does desire to hear the gentle- 
man on the question whether such a motion is in order pending 
a report from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BURROWS. The difficulty of the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS}—and J take it the 
Chair has in mind a certain rule of the House—is that there is 
no report from the Committee on Rules yet before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is. The gentleman 
called it up. Before it was read the gentleman from Michigan 
raised a point on it, which the Chair overruled. 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman could not call it up;” 
there was not anything to call up.” He had but one thing to 
do—to rise in his place and tender a report from the Committee 
on Rules. T objected to the reception of the report, and raised 
the point of order that the committee had no jurisdiction to 
make the report. Now it is idle to talk about there being a re- 
port before this House. There is none. 

Mr. REED. That is the very question. 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, that is the very question. Thereport 
has not been received. The Speaker has held it in order; but 
there is an appeal pending; and until that appeal is decided the 
report is not before the House. It is not in the possession of the 
House until it has been read by the Clerk. That is the univer- 
sal rule. Now the Chair evidently has in mind 

The SPEAKER. To obviate any difficulty of that sort, the 
Clerk will read the report, 

Mr. BURROWS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. BURROWS. I object to the reading of the report. 

The Clerk proceeded to read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this order 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker—— 
The CLERK (continuing the reading) : 
The Speaker shall in compliance with Clause 2 of Rule XXIV cail the com- 
mittees for reports; and reports then made shall be by the Speaker referred 
2 the 1 Calendars; and no motion shall be entertained or be in 
rder until order shall hayo been fully executed, 

Mr. BURROWS. Now, Mr. Speaker, nothing is gained by 
reading a thing that there was no right to read. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is a universally recognized custom 

this House, and it is in accord with a rule of parliamentary 

w which nobody can dispute, that wherever anybody has the 
ht to make an objection the mere physical act of readinga 

or other proposition will not obviate the objection. The 
fact that a member rises in his place and states that he pu 
to make the oe ats is equivalent to making it, That is very 
simple and p parliamentary law, about which there can be 
no possible question. 

Now, the status of the affair, and I ask the attention of the 
House to this as well as the Speaker, the situation with which 
we are confronted is as follows; The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CATCHINGS], a member of the Committee on Rules, pro- 
posed to present a certain document to the House to be acted 
upon by the House. Prior to the question of its reception, prior 
to its reception as an actual fact, the genuen from Michigan 
[Mr. BURROws] made the point of order to the S er that it 
was not receivable, because of the fact that no reference of the 
matter had ever been made to the Committee on Rules. That, 
then, is the question before the House at thistime. TheSpeaker 
of the House recognized that to be the pending question by rul- 
ing upon it. After his ruling had been announced, a ruling 
which he must permit me to say, with all due respect, is one of 
the most surprising that has ever been made. [Laughter upon 
the Democratic side.] Wait a moment, gentlemen, there is no 
way inwhich this matter can be winked out of sight. You have 
got to face-the co uences of your own actions. [Crieson the 
Democratic side of “We are ready.”] 

Mr. REED. If you are ready to do it, of course you will take 
the co uences. 

Mr. FITCH. We will take the consequences. 

Mr. REED. Iknow, but you have got to understand precisely 
what it is that you are undertaking to do. 

Mr. FITCH. We understand it perfectly well. 

Mr. REED. Well, Ido not think you do. Irepeat, the Speaker 


paa decided contrary 3 which has ever been done be- 
re in any parliamentary assembly in this world. 


House, and I trust that there will not be anyth 


Mr. FITCH. Which Speaker? 
Mr. REED. I am referring to the present Speaker of the 
to confound 
him with any of his predecessors, although it looks as if there 
might be. [ hter and ee on the Republican side.] 
ow, the Speaker has decided, rigor, To all parliamentary 
views and opinions, that a committee of a body can originate leg- 
islation and originate action. That is an entirely new depar- 
ture. Whether the House willsanction that or not is the ques- 
tion which is now before the House. But until that question is 
settled this proposed action of the Committee on Rules can not 
legitimately be received. The very question is on its reception. 
The Speaker has undertaken to have it read prior to the action 
of the House admitting its reception. 

But the fact that the Speaker has decided that it can be re- 
ceived does not receive it, because his own action is subject to an 
appeal. This is familiar parliamentary law, which no side dare 
overthrow. Now, pending that question,it makes no diference 
whether the Speaker orders the Clerk, in the face of the protest 
of the House, to read the document or not, because the proposi- 
tion, and the only proposition before the House, is whether it 
shall be received. The Speaker has decided that it is in order 
and is to be received by the House, but that is not sufficient 
when an appes! is made. An appeal pending that decision is 
taken, and the House has got to decide for itself. Untilit hasso 
decided this is nota pending question before the House, and 
consequently the rule which refuses what are called “ dilatory 
motions,” pendi the considerationof a report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, is not now and can not be, in the very nature 
of things, in 5 Iam perfectly well aware that a ma- 
jority of this House may override this plain principle of law. 
But for myself I simply want it known by the House that if Herod 
is to be out-Heroded, why Herod intends to witness the transac- 
tion. ughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding about it. The Chair directed, 
under the rules of the House, that the Clerk should to 
call the standing committees for reports; whereupon the gentle- 
man from Mic [Mr. BomRows} moved to dispense with the 
call of the committees for reports. At that stage the gentleman 
from ee kt CATCHINGS] presented a report from the 
Committee on Rules under the following rule of the Houssa: 

It shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report from the 
Committee on Rules, and pending the consideration thereof the Speaker may 
entertain one motion that the House adjourn; but after the result is an- 
nounced, he shall not entertain any other dilatory motion until the said re- 
port shall have been fully disposed of. 


The gentleman from Mississippi presented and called up the 
report, which was not, in fact, at the time read. The gentleman 
from Michigan immediately raised the question as to the author- 
ity of the Committee on Rules tosubmit the report. The Chair 
held that as to the order of business it was the purpose, mg 
and object of the rules to clothe the Committee on Rules with 
power, without respect to the reference of propositions to them, 
to report upon the order of business at any time. Thereupon 
the 8 from Michigan appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. The Chair entertained the appeal. A motion was made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FrrcH] to lay the appeal 
on the table, pending which the gentleman from Michigan moved 
that the House take arecessfor one hour. The Chairthereupon 
asked the 8 from Michigan—the point being made that 
it was not in order pending a report from the Committee on Rules 
to entertain such a motion to point out any provision of the 
Rules by which the motion was in order. The gentleman from 
Michigan claimed that the report at the desk from the Commit- 
tee on Rules had not been read. 

The Chair therefore simply directed the report to be read, the 
Chair having distinctly held that the report was before the 
House and that the committee had the right to makeit. Now 
the appeal is pending, and the question is whether, gore, | the 
appeal, the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. — 
ROWS] for a recess is in order; and the Chair holds that the re- 
portfrom the Committee on Rules is before the House until 
otherwise ordered by the House, and that, being before the 
House, the motion for a recess is not in order. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. REED. On what ground is it not in order? Does the 
Chair rule that it is a dilatory motion? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairrules—and the Chair will be glad 
to make it plain to the gentleman—— 

Mr. REED. Will the Chair permit a word—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Before there is any diseussion, I want to enter 
an appeal from this decision. 

The SPEAKER. Two appeals can not be pending at the same 


time. 
Mr. PAYNE. But these are upon different matters. 


Mr. REED. One word. 
Speaker shall not entertain any dilatory motion. 


The rules of the House say that the 
The rules do 
not say that the Speaker shall not entertain any motion, but 


that he shall not entertain any dilatory motion. Consequently, 
in order that the Speaker may make the ruling that this motion 
is not in order, he must rule that it is adilatory motion. Ihope 
the Speaker will meet that question openly. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no intention—— ; 

Mr. REED, There must be that ruling, and it ought to be 


stated. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no intention of avoiding 
any . under the rule; but the Chair was going to 
state to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] and to the House 
that the identical language used in these rules, conferring upon 
the Committee on Rules the right to report and the right to 
have their report considered, is the language which for many 
years has been in the rule respecting motions to suspend the 
rules. It is identical in terms. The rule provides that pending 
a motion to suspend the rules the i fee may entertain one 
motion to adjourn, but after that shall have been voted down he 
shall not entertain any other dilatory motion until the report 
shall be fully of; and under that rule, which is identi- 
cal with this rule, it has been held time and again that the mo- 
tion for a recess is not in order; and indeed the present occupant 
of the chair he'd in the last Congress that pending a report 
szora ee Committee on Rules the motion for a recess was not 

n order. 
Mr. BURROWS. May I ask why it is not in order? 
Mr. REED. If it is not in order, it must be because itis dila- 


tory. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is—— 
Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, there is no haste about this 


matter 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided the question, and the 
question now is on the motion to lay the appeal on the table. 
Mr. BURROWS. I desire to call the attention of the Chair 
ticularly to the rule under which this point of order was made. 
submit that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] 
resented a report, and I promptly objected to its reception. 
ow, it gains no standing simply i having it read when an a 
peal is pending on this nah (pane The rule provides that its 
always be in order to call up a report from the committee. Our 
point is that the 7 pe has not been received. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. The question is whether it is in order to 
debate a motion to lay an appeal on the table? 
The SPEAKER. It is not. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BURROWS] appealed from the decision of the Chair on the 
uestion of the presentation of this report by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CArTcHINGS]. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Burrows], holding that the Committee on Rules can not 
originate this report, has entered an appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, the Chair having held that that right existed in the 
committee, and that this report is before the House. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FrrcH] moves to lay this ap on 
the table. 
Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. REED. Does the Chair rule that the motion to take a 
recess is a dilatory motion? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair rules that it is not in order, and 
not in order because the report of the Committee on Rules is 


n ; 
Pie. REED. I must be allowed to say that it seems to me the 
Chair is not inclined to meet this question squarely. The ques- 
tion is whether this is a dilatory motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on laying this appeal on the 
table, 5 
The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Division. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 173, nays 55, 
not voting 125; as follows: 


YEAS—173. 
Abbott, Beltzhoover, Breckinridge, Ky. Caminetti, 
Alderson, Berry, Bretz, Campbell, 
Alexander, B Ga. Brickner, Cannon, Cal. 
Allen, Black, III. Brookshire, Capehart, 
Arnold, T, Bryan, Caruth, 
Bailey, Bower, N. C. Bunn, Catchings, 
Baldwin, Branch, Burnes, Causey, 
Barnes, Brattan, Bynum, Clark, Ma. 
yt Brawley, Ca) ‘ke, Ala, 
Bell, Ark. Cadmus, Cobb, ‘Ala. 


Cobb, Mo, rady, McGann, 
Gresham, M 3 Schermerhorn, 
Coffeen, McLaurin, . 
Conn, Hammond, eMlllin, ickles, 
Coombs, Hatch, McNagny, Snodgrass, 
Cooper, Hayes, McRae, Somers, 
Cooper, T eard, Meredith, Sperry, 
Covert, Henderson, N. O. Meyer, Stevens, 
8 . MONE SOT, 8 
5 a organ, tone, 
Crawford, Houk, Ohio oses, — — 
Cummings, Hunter, Mutehler, Talbert, S. O. 
Davey, Hutcheson, Neill, Talbott, Md. 
De Armond, kirt, Oate: Tarsney, 
De Forest, Johnson, Ohio O'Neil, Mass. te, 
Denson, Kilgore, Outhwaite, Taylor, Ind. 
Dinsmore, Kribbs, age, bey, 
Dockery, Kyle, Paschal, Tucker, 
Donovan, Lane, Patterson, Turner, 
Dunphy, Latimer, Paynter, rp. 
Durborow, Lawson, Pearson, Tyler, 
Edmunds, Lester, Pendleton, Tex. arner, 
English, 2 Pendleton, W. Va. bh pe on, 
pes, c ott, eadock, 
Erdm Maddox, Paes Well 
Everett, Magner, Reilly, Wheeler, Ala. 
Fellows, Mallory, Richards, Ohio Williams, Miss, 
Fielder, Marshall, Richardson, Mich. Wilson, W. Va. 
Fitch, Martin, Ind. Richardson, Tenn. Wise, 
Fithian, M $ * Ritchie, Wolverton, 
an, McCulloc Robbins, Woodard, 
Geissenhainer, McDanno!) Robertson, La, 
Goldzier, cDearmon, Rusk, 
Gorman, McEttrick, Ryan, 
NAYS—55. 
Ad Hager, y: Powers, 
Aldrich, Hainer, Lefever, K 
Ba Haugen, Loud, Russell, Conn. 
Baker, N. H. Heiner, Loudenslager, Stone, G. W. 
Bartholdt, Hepburn, Lucas, Strong. 
Burrows, Hermann, N.Y. Thomas, 
Chickering, Hicks, McCall, Upan 
Cousins, Hilborn, Mercer, adsworth, 
Dalzell, Hopkins, Pa. Moon, Waugh, 
Doolittle, Houk, Tenn. Morse, Wilson, Ohio. 
Draper, Hulick, Murray, Wilson, Wash. 
Fun Hull, Northway, Woomer, 
Gear, Johnson, Ind. Payne, Wright, Mass. 
Gillett, Mass. ohnson, N. Dak. Pickler, 
NOT VOTING—125. 
Aitken, Davis, Jones, Russell, Ga. 
Apsley, Dingley, Joy, Scranton, 
Avery, Dolliver, em, Settle, 
er, Dunn. Kiefer, Shaw, 
Bankhead, Ellis, Ky. Lapham, Shell, 
Bartlett, Ellis, * Sherman, 
Belden, Enloe, Lilly, Simpson, 
Bell, Colo. Fletcher, Linton, Sipe, 
Bingham, Forman, Lisle, Smith, 
Blair, Funston, 5 pringer, 
Blanchard, G 5 tallings, 
Bland, ary, Mahon, Stephenson, 
Boen, Gillet, N. Y, Marsh, Stone, W. 
Boutelle, McAleer, Storer, 
Bowers, Cal. Graham, Medi „Minn. Strait, 
Broderick, Grosvenor, McDowe: Sweet, 
Brosius, Grout, McKeighan, Tawney, 
Brown. Hall, Meiklejohn, Taylor, Tenn. 
Caldwel Hall, Mo. liken, ig 
Cannon, are, Money, Van Voorhis, pak 
Childs, Harmer, Newlands, Van Voorhis, 0 
Clancy. is, O’Ferrall, Walker, 
Cock Harter, O'Neill, Pa. Wanger, 
Cogswel Hartman, ence, Wever, 
Compton, Henderson, fil. Perkins, Wheeler, III 
Cooper, Ind. Henderson, Iowa Phillips, hite, 
Cooper, Wis. Hendrix, Post, Whiting, 
Cornish, Hit Randall, I 
Culberson, Hooker, Miss. Ray, Wright, Pa. 
Curtis, Kans. Hooker, N. Y. Rayner, 
Curtis, N. Y. Saans; III. Rey burn, 
Daniels, Hudson, Robinson, Pa. 
So the motion to lay the appeal on the table was agreed to. 
Mr. HEARD. Mr. 8 er, on the 15th of this month my 
colleague [Mr. HALL of uri] was summoned home by serious 


illness in his family and requested me toask that he be excused. 
I have neglected or forgot to do so until now. 

The 55 Without objection leave of absence will be 

| granted. 

There was no objection. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. JONES with Mr. Ray. 

Mr. DUNN with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

Mr. TERRY with Mr. Post. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 

Mr. SHELL with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ELLIs of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. SIPE with Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE 

Mr. FORMAN with Mr, BARTHOLDT. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri with Mr. Joy. 

Mr. MCDANNOLD with Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. 
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Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. SCRANTON. 

Mr. LISLE with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. LAYTON with Mr. AVERY. 

Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. AITKEN. 

Mr. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. MONEY with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. STALLINGS with Mr. SHAW. 

Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. LILLY. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio. 

Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. DRAPER, for ten days. 

For this day: - 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. PERKINS. 

Mr. COMPTON with Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. 

Mr. CLANCY with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. HARE with Mr. MAHON. 

Mr. SPRINGER with Mr. BELDEN. 

The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The appeal from the decision of the Chair 
is laid on the table, and the question now recurs on the motion 
of the gentlemanfrom Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] to dispense with 
the call of the committees for reports. 

Mr. PAYNE and Mr. HEPBURN addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] had made a motion 
to dispense with the call of committees for reports, and subse- 

uently to that motion the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
GarcHNGs] presented a report from the Committee on Rules; 
but that rp does not prevent the House from voting on the 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan. The rule clearly lim- 
its the right after the report shall have been called up; so that 
the question now is upon the motion of the gentleman from 
gt oe 

Mr. PBURN. I move that the House take a recess for 
two hours. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must first submit the motion of 
the gentleman from Michigan. The Chair does not recognize 
the gentleman from lowa. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. REED. Does the Chair decide that a report from the 
Committee on Rules can be suspended after it is brought before 
the House? 

The SPEAKER. Suspended. 

Mr. REED. How can it be suspended when it is in order? 

The SPEAKER. A report from the Committee on Rules is 
recisely like those motions recognized by the rules which may 

made atany time. There may be pending at the same time 
a motion to fix a day to which the House shall adjourn, a mo- 
tion to adjourn, or a motion for a recess, because the rules say 
that those motions shall always be in order; and precisely the 
same language is used as to a report from the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. REED. Precisely. 

TheSPEAKER. It is always in order; but it is always in order 
to dispose of a motion which had been recognized under the rules 
before the report from the committee was called up. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. Speaker, the privileged motion must 
first be put to a vote. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED. Then what constitutes the privilege? It can not 
hang side by side with the other motion. It can not by any pos- 
sibility. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was treating the motion of the 
entleman from Michigan as a privileged motion, dealing with 
t as though it were a motion for a recess or to adjourn, or to fix 

a day, which are all privileged motions: but the motion of the 
gentleman from Michigan not being really a privileged motion, 
the Chair is inclined to think that the gentleman from Maine 
= REED] is right. The Chair thinks that as between a privi- 
eged motion and another motion not privileged, the privileged 
motion would have priority. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I callup the report of 
the Committee on Rules, and move the previous question upon it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the House 
take a recess for two hours. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentlemanfrom N CATCH- 
INGS] calls up the report of the Committee on Rules and de- 
mands the 5 question. The Chair has overruled the 
motion to take a recess. 
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Mr. HEPBURN. I would be glad if the Chair would hear me 
for a single moment npon that point. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman, 

Mr. HEPBURN. A rule of this House provides that— 


It shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report from the 
Committee on Rules, and the consideration thereof the S 


88 peaker 
may entertain one motion t the House adjourn; but after the result is 


announced— 

That is, of course, the result upon the motion to adjourn. 

Then the rule goes on to say that— 
he shall not entertain any other dilatory motion until the said report shall 
have disposed of. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am free to admit that at a certain stage 
of business the Speaker is invested with the . 88 8 
of determining whether a motion is dilatory or not, but I insist, 
sir, that that time has not yet arrived in the deliberations of this 
House, and that the Speaker has no right at this time to hold 
that the motion which I make is dilatory, because no motion has 
yet been made that the House adjourn, and no announcement of 
that kind has been made. The time when the Chair may exer- 
cise the power to determine the motive that animates a member 
in any motion that he may make has not yet arrived. 

The House has wisely withheld from you, sir, that power, and 
has authorized you to exercise it only in certain conditions and 
after certain motions have been made, which have not yet been 
made in this case. Therefore I insist that the motion to take a 
recess is now in order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa 
evidently labors under a misapprehension as to the reason which 
should be given for not entertaining his motion. The motion of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] is a privileged 
motion and it is a pending motion. It is, in fact, the only thing 
now in order. 

It would be just as proper for the gentleman from Iowa to 
attempt to have considered a motion to take a recess in the 
midst of a debate in which a gentleman was on the floor and 
was speaking. It would be just as proper for him to attempt 
to inject his motion into any of the other proceedings which are 
regarded as strictly privileged matters. It is true that the 
gentleman's motion isa privileged motion. Both these motions 
are privileged, but a motion which relates to the order of busi- 
ness of the House is certainly of higher privilege than the mo- 
tion to take a recess. The motion pending, therefore, is the 
motion of higher privilege, and it is pending, as I insist, in 
such a way that no other motion can be entertained by the 
Speaker. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] 
has called up, under the rules, a report from the Committee on 
Rules, which is always in order. He has asked the previous 
question upon it, and that is of superior dignity and superior 
privilege to any other proposition that may be offered by any 
member for consideration by this body at this time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet the day after to-morrow. 

z „ I make the point of order on that, Mr. 
peaker. 

Mr. REED. That is all right. I simply want to have the 
question pending to be examined into, and I will be glad to ad- 
dress the Chair upon it. 

The SPEAK One moment. The Chair has not recog- 
nized the gentleman from Maine to make that motion. There 
is a motion by the gentleman from Iowa pending. 

Mr. REED. I would be glad to address the Chair with regard 
to that, if the gentleman from Iowa does not desire to be heard 
further. I want to be quite sure that the Speaker and the House 
understand the proposition which is presented to them. Of 
course if this is a question of mere numbers it is decided alqady, 
but as soon as we understand it we shall be in a condition to de- 
cide wron 2 5 with a full knowledge of what we are doing. 
[Laughter.] The proposition of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OUTHWAITE] unfortunately overlooks the language of the rule. 


Nobody contends that it is not possible to draw a rule by 


which parliamentary law can be carried out and the wishes of 
the majority justified. Thathas been doneintimes past. [Laugh- 
ter.] The only question is whether a rule inartificially drawn 
shal! be seized by main strength by the Speaker and the majority 
of this House and used to effect this end. If that is what is pro- 
posed, of course we know what can be done in that way. Only 
we want the people of the country, if they are at all interested in 
this matter, to understand distinctly what is being done. 

1 1p me call the attention of the Speaker to the language 
0 rule: 


It shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report from the 


Committee on Rules; and pend: the consideration thereof, the Speak 
may entertain one motion Ea ins Ho the 1 
announced 

On the motion to adjdurn— > 
he shall not entertain other dilatory motion until the said report shall 
have been fully disposed of. ef 


+ the House adjourn; but after the result is 
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“After the result is announced.” Now, unless a motion to ad- 
journ is made, there can not be any result; unless there is a re- 
sult it can not be announced; and unless it is announced there 
can not be any after to the matter. Consequently, until the 
House has passed on the motion to adjourn, under the inartifi- 
cial wording of this rule, the motion which it is now proposed 
to make can not be objected to. 

I submit to the majority of the House and to the 9 that 
it is quite undesirable thata thing should be done gularly 
when it can be done regularly. For example, we have already 
decided—the House has decided, and that is supreme parlia- 
mentary law at this particular moment, however much a con- 
noisseur might criticise it—we have already decided that a 
comsnittee of this House can originate legislation; and we have 
already decided that a bill or other proposition is before the 
House before the House has decided thatitis; andall this toavoid 
a simple reference and a delay of twenty minutes; because it 
could all have been rectified in twenty minutes under the rules 
of the House. This rule, if it be inadequate, could be changed 
within a reasonable time; but I suppose we shall see what we 
shall see.” 

Ns; CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say one 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 


i. 

Mr. CATCHIN GS. Mr.Speaker, the language of the rule now 
proposed is precisely that which relates to proceedings on what 
are known as suspension days.” It had grown to be the prac- 
tice, in accordance with rulings made by Speaker Carlisle, that 
on s ion days,” when a motion was made to suspend the 
rules pass a bill, but one other motion should be allowed 
while the motion to aed was pending, and that wasamotion 
toadjourn. Mr. Carlisle had not pore into the technique of the 

uestion, so to speak, so far as to decide whether a motion was 
atory or not. The ruling was that no motion, whether dila- 
tory or not, and without regard to what might be the motive 


promp the maker of the motion, should be made ding a 
motion to suspend the rules, except a motion that the House ad- 
urn. The present Committee on Rules, in fr: this cloture, 


ve purposely used the identical language which had been al- 
ways 3 the rules with reference to proceedings on what 
are known as N days 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Not at this moment. And we used the 
precise ə of that rule, because we felt that in doing so we 
were adopsag 3 e which had received a fixed construction, 
We adopted that language upon the same principle that governs 

e e. of a Stato in enacting a statute in lan ‘e which 
has been construed by the courts of other States. e principle 
always is that when a statute is enacted under such circumstances 
it is presumed to have been enacted with the intention that 
there should be placed upon it the construction which has been 
adopted in the State from which the statute is borrowed. So we 
framed this rule in precisely the language which had always 
been embodied in the rule with reference to“ suspension days,” 
because we desired to have a ruleabout which there could be no 

uestion; we desired to embody in our rule language which had 
2 received such a construction as would make it fixed and 
settled as a matter of parliamen law. 

It is idle to discuss the question whether a gentleman who 
makes a motion to take a recess is prompted bya desire to dela; 
the proceedings or not. The simple fact that such a motion 
made is sufficient to authorize its exclusion, because the rule pro- 
hibits the making of any other than one motion—the motion to 
adjourn. And if we choose to indulge in a technical construc- 
tion of the language we may fairly reach thesame result. Read- 
ing the whole rule, it must be manifest to any gentleman who 
seeks to ascertain its mi that it was designed that but one 
motion should be made pe a report of the Committee on 
Rules—that is, a simple motion to adjourn. 

The rule provides thatone motion to adjourn may be made, 
and thereafter no dilatory motion is permitted until the result 
of the proceeding 33 the report from the Committee on 
ee ae KOUD ARDOR So that the rule clearly means that 
but one motion can be in order until the House has acted upon 
the report made by the Committee on Rules. I submit thatany 
fair and reasonable construction of this rule must call for an in- 
hibition n the making of any other than this one motion, 
whether mover of the proposition is prompted by a desire to 


delay 9 or not. 

Mr. ED. Will the gentleman now permit me? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. I make this interruption because I want to have 
an understandin ‘he rule to which the gentle- 
man referred is ‘pend- 


as to the facts. 
eeighth clause of Rule XVI. That rule, 


ing a motion to suspend the rules,” etc., is not an old rule. It 
dates back to the Forty-seventh Congress. - 


Mr. CATCHINGS. T consider it an old rule; it has been con- 
strued re 3 

Mr. REED. But it was adopted by a succeeding Congress as 
a portion of the rules of a preceding Republican House, against 
which some objections were made at the time. 

Now, the gentleman says that the construction of this lan- 
guage has been settled. Neither he nor anybody else can pro- 

uce a decision upon the point which is now raised. Conse- 
quently the adoption of the same language apply to another 
part of the rules can not be regarded as a statutory indorsement 
of any previous decision, because no previous decision exists. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the gentleman from Maine, that not an instance can be found 
in the proceedings of any of the Congresses in which the lan- 
guage of this rule is embodied as governing proceedings on sus- 
pension days in which the Speaker has recognized any other 
motion pending a motion for suspension than one motion to ad- 
journ. Therefore I am justified in saying that a practice has 
grown up, which was commonly recognized by this House, that 
when it was acting under a rule similar to this but one motion 
could be made, which was the motion to adjourn. 

I have myself repeatedly seen gentlemen rise in their places, 
not familiar with the practice of the House, to make some such 
motion, and have seen Mr. Carlisle over and over again shake 
his head and say the motion could not be entertained. I have 
repeatedly seen it done. And I repeat thata search of all of the 
digests of the proce of all of the Congresses since the 
language of this rule first became a part of the rules of the House 
will fail to disclose a single instance in which the Speaker has 
ever entertained any other than one motion to adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule upon the ques- 
tion of order presented. With the indulgence of the House the 
Chair will state his view, so that if possible he may make it en- 
tirely plain. 

There are certain motions under the rules of the House which 
are privileged. The fifth clause of Rule XVI contains this lan- 
guage: 

A motion to fix the day to which the House shall aries ir te motion to ad- 
journ, and to take a recess shall always be in order, and the hour at which 
the House adjourns shall be entered on the Journal. 

Now, another part of the rules provides that a report from the 
Committee on Rules shall always be in order. Here, therefore, 
we have four 1 that are always in order; to fix the 
day to which the House shall adjourn, to adjourn, to take a re- 
cess, and to call up for consideration a report from the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

All of these motions are of high privilege and are all in order 
atany time. The fourth clause of Rule XVI fixes a priority as 
between three of these motions, a motion to fix the day to which 
the House shall adjourn, to adjourn, and to take a recess. The 
rolo 5 in what order they shall be received and con- 

ered: 


4. When a question is under debate no motion shall be received but to fix 
the day to which the House shall adjourn, to adjourn, totake a recess, to lay 
on the table, for the previous question, * $ * Which several motions shail 
have precedence in the fore; order, etc. 

That is as between the three motions, to fix the day, to adjourn, 
and to take a recess, if all three were pending, and they may be 
at the same time, that the 1 should be first taken on the 
motion to fix the day to which the House shall adjourn, next on 
the motion to adjourn, and the third on the motion to take a re- 


cess. 

The rule specifically prescribes, therefore, the order in which 
they shall be voted upon. Now, added to these privileged mo- 
tions is the fourth one, that is to say, the consideration of a 
report from the Committee on Rules. But there is no provision 
in the rules regulating the priority of consideration as between 
the three motions named and a report from the Committee on 
Rules. There is no provision of the rule which posites 
whether the report from the Committee on Rules shall be voted 
on before the three motions or afterwards; and in the absence of 
any such provision and in furtherance of what the Chair under- 
stands to be the scope, the pur , and the intent of the rules 
of the House, the Chair holds that a report from the Committee 
on Rules is of equal privilege with a motion for a recess, to ad- 
journ, or to fix a day to which the House shall adjourn, and 
that where a motion to take up a report from the Committee on 
Rules is made before a motion for a recess, that the report from 
the Committee on Rules must be voted upon first; that where it 
is made before a motion to fix the day to which the House shall 
adjourn, that the report must also be voted upon first; and the 
only exception provided in the rule that would give any priority 
or right of priority over the report of the Committee on Rules 
is the one motion to adjourn, and one only. That the Chair 
understands to be a fair, equitable, and just construction of the 
rule, and the Chair therefore holds that inasmuch as the re- 
port of the committee was called up for consideration before 
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any motion for a recess is made, that, waiving the question as 
to the pendency of such motion, the vote must be first taken 
on the report. The Chair so holds. 

aoe HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask an appeal from thatde- 
cision. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman is not inorder. 

Mr. FITCH. I move to lay the 6 on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the Chair is in- 
clined of course to great liberality in regard to appeals from 
rulings made by the Chair, particularly where a case arises on 
which there has been heretofore no specific decision. Now, 
while it was held during the last Congress and approved by the 
House that a motion for recess was not in order pending the 
consideration of a report from the Committee on Rules, yet the 
gentleman from Iowa and the gentleman from Maine g 
that the point now raised is a new one, that is, that dilatory 
motions are not forbidden until after a motion to adjourn has 
been made and voted on, the Chair will entertain the appeal of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] and the motion of the 

papas a from New York [Mr. Fircu] to lay the appeal upon 
the table 

Mr. REED. Then, of course, the Chair decides that it is not 
dilatory. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair has announced his decision. The 
question is upon the motion to lay the appeal upon the table. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Inow move that the House adjourn until 
the day after to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain the motion. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the Chair hear me for a moment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 


Mr. HEPBURN. I call the Chair's attention to paragraph 4 
of Rule XVI; 
When a question is under debate no motion shall be received but to fix the 


gay, 3 the House shall adjourn, to adjourn, to take a recess, to lay on 
e e. 

And these shall be decided in the order named. The motion 
to lay on the table is the fourth named. The motion to fix the 
time of adjournment until the day after to-morrow is the first of 
those questions, which should come in their order, in this way. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declines to entertain the motion, 
and pe to the House the motion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. 75 0 to lay upon the table the appeal from the de- 
cision of the C j 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
“aves” seemed to have it, 

Mr. BURROWS. Division. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 178, nays 2, not 
voting 173; as follows: 


YEAS—178. 
Abbott, Coom Hunter, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Alderson, Cooper, Hutcheson, tt. 
Alexander, Cooper, 5 ce, 
Allen, Cooper, Tex Johnson, Ohio Reilly, 
Arnold, Covert, supos Richards, Ohio 
Bailey, Co: Kribbs, Mich. 
Baldwin, > Kyle, Richardson, Tenn. 
Barnes, Crawford, Lane, tehie, 
2 mings, Latimer, bbins, 
Beil, Davey, Lawson, Robertson, La. 
Beltzhoover, De Armond, t, R A 
Berry, De Livingston, 
Black, Ga. Denson, 12 5 
Black, Dinsmore, dox, Schermerhorn, 
Boatner, Dockery, Magner, Sibley, 
Bower, N. C. Donovan, ory, Sn 
ch, Dunpby, Marshall, Somers, 
Dur W, S A 
wiley, Edm x leer, Stallings, 
Breckinridge, Ark. — pusi McCreary, Ky. Stevens, 
tZ es Epes, M Dannol — Ky. 
c Š 
Brickner, Erdman, cDearm: =) 
Brookshire, Everett, McEttrick, Talbert, S. C. 
an, Fellows, 
Bunn, Fielder, McKaig, Tarsney, 
Burnes, Fitch, eLa Tate, 
Bynum, Fithian, Taylor, Ind. 
8 Geary. Monet th, Tucker, 
? 
Caminetti, Geissenhainer, Meyer, Turner, 
phe Goldzier, Montgomery, Turpin, 
rman, organ, ler, 
Capehart, Grady, Moses, arner, 
th, Gres! Mutehler, W. 
Catehings, Neill. Wead 
Causey, Oates, Wells, 
Clark, Mo. Hatch, O'Neil, Mass. Wheeler, Ala. 
Clarke, Ala. Hayes, Outhwaite, W. Miss. 
Cobb, Ala. Heard, 5 Wiison, W. Va. 
Cobb, Henderson, N. C. Wise, 
Cockran, Hines, Patterson Wolverton, 
Cockrell, Holman, ynter, 
Cofi. Hooker, Miss. 
Conn, Houk, Ohio Pendleton, Tex. 


NAYS—2. 
Hartman, Sweet. 
NOT VOTING—173. 
Adams, Dunn, Kem, burn, 
Aitken, Ellis, Ky. Kiefer, Ro aon DA 
Aldrich, Ellis, Oregon Lacey, Russell, 
Apsley, 3 22 tracer Ga. 
very, ‘orman, ton, cranton. 
Funk, Lefever, Settle, 
Baker, Kans. Funston, Lilly, Shaw, 
Baker, N. H. Gardner, Linton, Sheil, 
head, Gear, Lisle, Sherman, 
Bartholdt, Gillet, N. Y Lockwood, Sickles, 
Bartlett, Gillett, Mass. ud, Simpson, 
Belden, Goodnight, Loudenslager, Sipe, 
Bell, Colo. G mith, 
HORMAN, Grosvenor, M 8 
= Grout, Mahon, Stephenson. 
Blanchard. T, Marsh, Stone, C. W 
Bland, A Y. Stone, W. A 
Boen, Hail, Minn. McCall. Storer, 
Boutelle, Hall, Mo. McCleary, Minn. Strait, 
Bowers, Cal. Hare, McDowell, Strong, 
Broderick, Harmer, McKelghan, Tawney, 
Brosius, McRae, Taylor, Tenn. 
Brown, Harter, Meiklejohn, TTY, 
Burrows, Haugen, Mercer, 
Caldwell, Heiner, Milliken, Upde: 5 
Cannon, II. Henderson, III. Money. Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Chickering Henderson, Iowa Moon, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
hiids, Hendrix, orse, Wadswi Š 
Clancy, Hepburn, Murray, Walker, 
Cogswell, Hermann, Newlands, W. r ‘ 
Compton, Hicks, tals enc Waugh, 
Cooper, Wis. Hilborn, O’Fe k Wever, 
Hit O'Neill, Pa. er, Til, 
Cousins, Hooker, N. Y. Payne, White, 
Culberson, Hopkins, III. Pence, Whiting, 
Curtis, Kans. H s, Pa. Perkins, W 
Curtis. N. Y. Houk, Tenn. Phillips, Wilson, Ohio 
Dalzell, udson, Pickler, Wilson, Wash. 
Daniels, Hulick, Post, Woomer, 
Davis, Hull, Powers, Wright, Mass, 
Diniy Juhnson, 0 Wright, Pa. 
Dolliver, Johnson, N. Dak. Ray, 
Doolittle, ones, Rayner, 
Draper, Reed, 


Joy, 

So the 1 laid on the table. 
The SP. On this question the yeas are 178 and the 
nays are 2. The appeal is laid upon the table. The question 
now comes 1 the demand for the previous question on the 
adoption of the report of the Committee on Rules, 

r. PAYNE. Against that report J raise the question of con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain that question. 
It has been decided by the House on a yea-and-nay vote, on an 
appeal, that the question of consideration could not be raised 
against a report of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ia from the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declines to entertain the appeal, 
because the House has passed upon that question speolfioally 

Mr. REED. May I ask when? 

The SPEAKER. In the last House. The Chair will make a 
statement, in order that the House may understand precisely the 
view of this question which is entertained by the Chair. The 
vote just taken was on an appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
which decision held that as against a report from the Commit- 
tee on Rules no motion was in order except one motion to ad- 
journ. That was the decision of the Chair. On an appeal be 
ing taken from that ruling, the House has laid the appeal upon 
the table, which is an affirmance of the judgment of the Chair. 
Therefore, the Chair announces that he will entertain no motion 
as the report from the Committee on Rules, except that 
motion permitted in the rules, nor will he entertain an ap 
from his decision as to any motion which the Chair understands 
to be covered by the decision of the House just rendered. [Ap- 
plause upon the Democratic saa The question now is upon 
the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. BURROWS. Just a word. I understand the rule to be 
that no other dilatory motion shall be entertained. I desire to 
make a motion that is not dilatory—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will entertain no motion except . 


the motion permitted by the rule. 
But which takes precedence 


Mr. B OWS (continuing). 
of the motion 

(Cries of ‘‘ Regular order” on the Democratic side.) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will make the motion first 
and submit his remarks afterwards. 


Mr. BURROWS. A motion which takes precedence of the 


moron tow the previous question, namely, to lay this report on 
e e. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair declines to entertain the motion. 
Mr. BURROWS. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair declines to entertain the appeal. 
(Laughter, cries of “Vote,” and applause on the Democratic. 
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side.] The question is on the demand for the previous question. | Boen, 


The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
“ ayes” seemed to have it. 
r. BURROWS. Division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 131, noes none. 

Mr. BURROWS. Better have tellers. 

Mr. FITCH. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands 
the yeas and nays. As many as are in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays rise and be counted. [After a pause.] Evi- 
dently a cient number. 

Mr. PAYNE. The other side. 

The SPEAKER. There is no other side. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The Chair does not mean that 
in any offensive sense, but means that in the pogen of the 
Chair more than one-fifth of the last vote seconded the demand 


for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PAYNE. I submit that the House has a right to the 
count of,the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, if the gentleman asks it. The 


rnp ape shall have everything that he asks that is within the 
rule. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly we have another side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will take his seat. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have done so. 

The SPEAKER. And maintain order upon the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker 

TheSPEAKER. Gentlemen will resume their seats. All gen- 
tlemen will resume their seats. tA ppiause on the Democratic 
side.] The yeas and nays are demanded. Asmany as second the 
demand will rise and remain standing until they are counted. 
[After a pause. ] One hundred and thirty gentlemen have arisen, 
more than a sufficient number. 

Mr. BURROWS. I demand tellers on the demand. 

The question was taken on ordering tellers. - 

The SPEAKER. Fifty-twogentlemen have arisen in support 
of the demand for tellers, a cient number, and tellers are or- 
dered. The Chair will appoint the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. PAYNE, and the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Ca'rcH- 
INGS, to act as tellers. 

The House divided; and tellers reported 124 in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. A sufficient number, and the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 
Tue question was taken; and there were—yeas 174, nays 3, not 
voting 176; as follows: 


YEAS—174. 
Abbott, bs, Hutcheson, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Alderson, Cooper, Fla. Ikirt, tt, 
Alexander, Cooper, Ind. Johnson, Ohio ce, 
Allen, Covert, bbs, y, 
Arnold, Kyle, chards, Ohio 
Bailey, Lane, Richardson, Mich. 
Baldwin, Crawford, Latimer, Richardson, Tenn. 
Barnes, Lawson, Ritchie, 
Barwig, Davey, Lester, bbins, 
Bell, Colo. De Armond, Livingston, Robertson, La. 
Bell, Tex. De Forest, a usk, 
Beltzhoover, nson, dox, Ryan, 
Berry, Dinsmore, Magner, Sayers, 
Black, Ga. Dockery, Mallory, Schermerhorn, 
Black, II. Donovan, Marshall, bley, 
Boatner, phy, Martin. Ind. Snodgrass, 
Bower, N.C. Durborow, McAleer, $ 
Branch, up eCreary, Ky. S 
Brattan, English, McCulloch, Stevens, 
Brawley, Enloe, McDannold, Stockdale, 
Brec , Ark. Epes, McDearmon, Stone, Ky. 
Bretz, E — McEttrick, Swans 
Brickner, Everett, cGann, Talbert, S. d 
Broo! Fello McKaig, Talbott, Md. 
Bryan, Fielder, McLaurin, Tarsney, 
Bunn, Fitch, cMillin, Tate, 
Burnes, Fi McNagny, Taylor, Ind. 
Bynum, Fyan, Meredith, Tracey, 
Cabaniss, Geary, Meyer, Tucker, 
Cadmus, Geisse’ Money, ‘Turner, 
Caminetti, Goldzier, Montgomery, Turpin, 
Campbell, Gorman, Morgan, ler, 
Cannon, Cal. Grady, oses, arner, 
th, G: Mutchler, Was 
Ca Haines, etll, Weadock, 
Causey, Hammond, tes, We 
Clark, Mo. Hatch, O'Neil, Mass. Wheeler, Ala. 
Clarke, Ala. Heard, Outhwaite, W 
Cobb, Ala. Henderson, N.C. Page, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cobb, Mo. Hines, hal, Wise, 
Cockran, Holman, Patterson, Wolverton, 
Cockrell, Hooker, Miss. Paynter, 
Coffeen, Houk, Ohio Pearson, 
Conn, Hunter, Pendleton, Tex. 
NAYS—3. 
Hartman, Sweet. 
NOT VOTING—176. 

Ada Avery, Bankhe 3 
‘Aitken, Babes Bartholdt, Blair, 

Baker, Kans. Bartlett, Blanchard, 
Apsley, Baker, N. H. Beiden, Bland, 


Gillett, Mass. fever, ussell, Conn. 
Boutelle, Goodnight, 9 Russell Ga. 
Bowers, Cal. raham, Linton, Scranton, 
Ky. Grosvenor, Lisle, Settle, 
Broderick, Grout, Lockwood, Shaw, 
Brosius, —— Loud, Shell, 
Brown, A Loudenslager, hi 
Burrows, Hall, Minn. Lucas, Sickles, 
Caldwe Hall, Mo. Magure, Simpson, 
Cannon, Hare, on, Sipe, 
Oraa Harrie, i 1 N.Y. —.— 
Š mers, 
Childs, Harter, McCall, Springer, 
Clancy, Haugen, McCleary, Minn. Stephenson. 
8 0 
mp e x c tone, W. 
Cooper, Hend III. Rae Storer, 
Cooper, Wis. Henderson, Iowa Meiklejohn, Strait, 
Cornish, 33 ercer, — 
us! epburn, en, wne; 
Culberson, Hermann, Moon, Taylor Tenn. 
Curtis, Kans. Hicks, Morse, ITY, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hilborn, urray, Thomas, 
Dalzell, Hi Newlands, 9 
Daniels, Hooker, N. . Northway, Van Voorhis, N. Y, 
Davis, Hopkins, III. ‘Ferrall Van Voorhis, Ohio 
ley, Hopkins, O'Neill, Pa. Wadsworth, 
Doliiver, ouk, Payne, Walker, 
Doolittle, Hudson, Pence, Wanger, 
Draper, Hulick, Perkins, Waugh, 
Dunn, Hull, hillips, Wever, 
Ellis, Ky. Johnson, Ind. Pickler, Wheeler, III. 
Ellis, Oregon Johnson, N, Post, te, 
Fletcher, Jones, Powers, hiting, 
Forman, Joy, Randi Williams, Ill. 
Funk, Kem, Ray, Wilson, Ohio 
Funston, Kiefer, Rayner, Wilson, Wash. 
Gee Lapba: Reyb Wright, M 
ar, pham, arn, t, Mass. 
Gillet, N. Y. Layton, Robinson, Pa. Wright 


The following additional pair is announced: 

Mr. SICKLES with Mr. WADSWORTH, until further notice. 

Mr. FITCH. I ask for a recapitulation of the vote. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have my 
vote recorded. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall of the House 
and failed to hear his name called? 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. IL did not hear my name called, but 
I was here during the last roll call. I was standing near the 
door and asked if my name had been called, and some one said 
that it had been called. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman mean that he was in 
the House before his name was reached? 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. I do not remember to have heard my 
name, but I was here during the roll call, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will explain to the gentleman 
from Texas that the literal letter of the rule prohibits any gen- 
tleman voting after the roll is completed, but there has been a 
rule of construction that where a gentleman will state that he 
was in the Hall of the House pending the calland failed to hear 
his name, that he should be allowed to vote. Of course, that im- 
a that he was in the Hall of the House when his name was 

ed. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. Idid not hear my name called, butI 
was in the Hall of the House during the roll call. 

Mr. REED. That does not bring him within the rule. 

Mr. COCKRAN. During the whole call? 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. No. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair thinks the spirit of the rule would 
require that the gentleman, in order to permitted to vote, 
should have been in the Hall before his name was reached. He 
might not have heard his own name called, but if he had heard 
some of the names preceding his, that would indicate that he 
yae = when his name was called, and would bring him within 

e rule. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. I donot remember what letter of the 
alphabet the Clerk had reached. I asked some gentleman what 


1 was Boing on, and he said it was the second. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain the gentleman’s 
request. 


Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall when his 
name was called, and did he fail to hear it? 

Mr. MCRAE. I was not here on the first call. Iwas at the 
Post-Office Department on business, and came to the House as 
quickly as I could in response to a telephone m e. I came 
in during and before the completion of the second . 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall before his 


name was reached? 
Mr. MCRAE. I did not hear my name called, but the call 
was not completed when I came in. I think my name had been 


The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain the gentle- 
man’s request. 
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The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 

Mr. BURROWS. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. S er, I move a call of the House. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. Frrcu, and the 
Speaker declared that the ayes ” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 112, noes 26. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let us have tellers. 

Mr. FITCH. 1 demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 20, nays 163, not 
voting 170, as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Abbott, Boatner, Bryan, McDowell, 
Barnes, Branch, Campbell, Pore tenes 
Barwig, Brattan, Cannon, Cal. Stockdale, 
Bell, ex. Breckinridge, Ark.Hammond, Sweet, 
Black, Ga. Brickner, Hartman, Washington. 
NAYS—163. 
Alderson, De Armond, Kyle, Fe pangs 
Alexander, De Forest, 0. 

i pe 2 ENa 
Bailey, nsmore, awson, 0 8. 
Baldwin, Dockery, Lester, chardson, Mich. 
Bell, Colo. Donovan, Livingston, Richardson, Tenn. 
Beltzhoover, Dunphy, Lynch, Ritchie, 
Berry, Durborow, Maddox, Robbins, 
Black, III. Edmunds, M er, Robertson, La. 

oen, n Mallorx, Rusk, 
Bower, N. C. oe, Marshall, Ryan, 
Brawley, Epes, Martin, Ind rs. 
Bretz, Erdman, McAleer, Schermerhorn, 
Brookshire, Everett, McCreary, Ky Sibley, 
Bunn, Fellows, McCulloch, Snodgrass, 
Bynum, Fielder, cDannold, Somers, 
D Fitch, McDearmon, Q 
Cadm thian, McEttrick, Stallings, 
Caminetti, an, 7 eGann, Stevens, 
Capehart, Geary, McKaig, Stone, Ky. 
Caruth, Geissenhainer, McLaurin, Swan 
Catchings, Goldzier, McMillin, Talbert, S. O. 
Causey, Gorman, MeNagny, Talbott, Md. 
Clark, Mo. Grady, McRae, Tarsney, 
Clarke, Ala. Gresham, Meredith, Tate, 
Cobb, Ala. Haines, Meyer, Taylor, Ind. 
Cobb, Mo. Hatch, Montgomery, Tracey, 
Cockran, Hayes, Morgan, Tucker, 
Cockrell, Heard, oses, er, 
Coffeen, Henderson, N. C. Mutchler, k 
es, eil ler, 
Coombs, Holman, arner. 
Cooper, Fla. Hooker, Miss. O'Neil, Mass 
Cooper, Houk, Ohio Outhwaite, Wells, 
Cooper, Tex. Hudson, age, Wheeler, Ala. 
Covert, Hunter, Paschal, Williams, Miss. 
x, Hutcheson, Patterson, Wilson, W. Va. 
in, Ikirt, Paynter, Wise, 
Crawford, Johnson, Ohio Pearson, Wolverton, 
Cummings, Kagoo, Pendletcn, Tex. Woodard. 
Davey, Kribbs, Pendleton, W. Va. 
NOT VOTING—170. 
Adams, Doolittle, Jones, Reed, 
Aitken, Draper, Joy, Reyburn, 
Aldrich, Dunn, Kem, Robinson, Pa. 
Allen, Ellis, Ky. Kiefer, Russell, Conn. 
Apsley, Ellis, Oregon Lacey, Russell, Ga. 
Avery, Fletcher, Lapham, Scranton, 
Ba 5 Forman, Layton, Settle, 
l pepa Funk, Lefever, W, 
aker, N. H Funs' Lilly, Shell, | 
Bankhead, Gardner, Linton, Sherman, 
Bartholdt, Gear, Lisle, Sickles, 
Bartlett, Gillet, N. Y. Lockwood, Sipe, 
iden, Gillett, Mass. Loud, Smith, 
ingham, Goodnight, Loudenslager, Springer, 
lair, Graham, Lucas, Stephenso: 
lanchard, Grosvenor, Maguire, Stone, C. W. 
Bland, Grout, Mahon, Stone, W. A. 
Boutelle, H y Marsh, Storer, 
poros Cal. Hainer, Marvin, N. Y. Strait, 
reckinridge, Ky. Hall, Minn, McCall, Strong, 
Broderick, Hall, Mo. McCleary, Minn. Tawney, 
Brosius, Hare, McKeighan, Taylor, Tenn. 
Brown, Harmer, Meiklejohn, Terry, 
68, Harris, Mercer, Thomas, 
urrow: Harter, Milliken, 4 
Caldwell, Haugen, oney, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Cannon Heiner, Moon, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Chickering, Henderson, Ill. Morse. Wadsworth, 
Childs, Henderson, Iowa Murray, Walker, 
Clancy, Hendrix, Newlands, Wanger, 
Cogswell, Hepburn, Northway, Waugh, 
88 Hermann, O’Ferrall, Wever, 
per, Hicks, O'Neill, Pa. Wheeler, III. 
ornish, Hilborn, Payne, White, f 
Cousins, Hitt, Pence, A 
Culberson, Hooker, N. Y. Perkins, yaana III. 
rtis, Hopkins, III. Phillips, Wilson, Ohio. 
Curtis, N. Y. Hopkins, Pa. Pickler, Wilson, Wash. 
Daizell, ouk, Tenn. Post, ‘oomer, 
Daniels, Hullu Powers, Wright, Mass. 
Davis. Hull. Randall, Wright, Pa. 
Dingley, Johnson, Ind. Ray, 
Doliiver, Johnson, N. Dak. Rayner, 


So a call of the House was not ordered. 
Mr. FIELDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 


Tne SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall when his 
name was called, and did he fail to hear it? 

Mr. FIELDER. I was in the Hall on the second call, but did 
not hear my name. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he was 
here when his name was called? 

Mr. FIELDER. Les, sir; I was here on the second call. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman here at the beginning 
of the call? 

Mr. FIELDER. Les, sir; at the beginning of the second call. 

The SPEAKER. That brings the gentleman within the rule, 
as the Chair understands it. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum having appeared, the question 
now recurs on the motion of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CarcHinGs], demanding the previous question on the re- 
port of the Committee on Rules, and on that question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 178, nays 3, not 
voting 172; as follows: 


YEAS—178, 
Abbott, Hudson, Tg 
Alderson, Cooper, Fla. Hunter, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Alexander, Cooper, Ind. Hutcheson, Pigott, 
len, Cooper, irt, ice, 
Arnold, Covert, Johnson, Ohio Reilly, 

f Cox, r Richards, Ohio 
Baldwin, C Kyle, Richardson, Mich. 
Barnes, Crawford, e, Rich: m. 
Barwig, Cumm 16 Latimer, Ritchie, 

Bell, Colo. Davey, Lawson, Rob 
Bell, Tex. Davis, Lester, Robertson, La, 
Beltzhoover, De Armond, Livingston, Rusk, 
Berry, De Forest, Lynch, Ryan, 
Black, Ga. nson, addox, ree 
B Dinsmore, agner, Schermerhorn, 
Boatner, Dockery, Mallory, Sibley, 
Bower, N.Q Donovan, ars) s Snodgrass, 
ran Dunphy, Martin, Ind. Somers, 
Brattan, Durborow, McAleer, Sperry, 
Brawley, Eàmunds, McCreary, Ky. Stallings, 
Breckinridge, Ark. English, McCulloch. Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Enloe, McDannold, Stone, Ky. 
Bretz, Epes, McDearmon, Swanson 
Brickner, Erdman, McEttrick, Talbert, 8. C. 
Brookshire, Fellows, McGann, Talbott, Md. 
Bunn, Fielder, McKaig, Tarsney, 
Burnes, Fitch, McLaurin, Tate, 
Burrows, Fithian, McMillin, Taylor, Ind. 
Bynum, Fyan, McNagny Tracey, 
Cabaniss, Geary, McRae, Tucker, 
Cadmus, Geissenhainer, Meredith, Turner, 
Caminetti, Goldzier, Meyer, Turpin, 
Cannon, Cal. Gorman, Montgomery, Tyler, 
Capehart, Grady, Morgan, Warner, 
Caruth, Gresham, 0868, Washington, 
Catchings, Haines, Mutchler, W. ock, 
Causey, Hammond, Nei Wel 
Clark, Mo. Hatch, Oates, Wheeler, Ala. 
Clarke, Ala. Hayes, O'Neil, Mass, Williams, Miss, 
Cobb, Ala. Heard, Outhwaite, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cobb, Mo. Henderson, N. C. Page, Wise 
Cockran, Hines, Paschal, Wolverton, 
Cockrell, Holman, Patterson, 
Coffeen, Hooker, Miss. Paynter, 
Conn, Houk, Onio Pearson, 
NAYS—3. 
Hartman, Kilgore, Sweet. 
NOT VOTING—172, 
Adams, Curtis, N. Y. Hepburn, Meiklejohn, 
Aitken, Daizell, Hermann, Mercer, 
Aldrich, Daniels, Hicks, Milliken, 
Apsley, Dingley, Hilborn, Money, 
Avery, Dolliver, Hitt, Moon, 
Babcock, Doolittle, Hooker, N. Y. Morse, 
Baker, Kans. Draper, Hopkins, III. Murray, 
Baker, N. H. Hopkins, Pa. Newlands, 
Bankhead, Ellis, Ky. Houk, Tenn. Northway, 
Bartholdt, Ellis, Oregon, Hulick, 8 
Bartlett, Everett, Hull. O'Neill, Pa. 
Belden, Fietcher, Johnson, Ind. Payne, 
Hingham, Forman, Johnson, N. Dak. Pence, 
B 4 Funk, Jones, Perkins, 
Blanchard, Funston, Joy, Phillips, 
Bland, Gardner, Kem, Pickler, 
Boen, Gear, Kiefer, Post, 
Boutelle, Gillet, N. Y. Lacey, owers, 
Bowers, Cal. Gillett, Mass. Lapham, d 
Broderick, night, Layton, Y, 
Brosius, Lefever, Rayner, 
Brown, Grosvenor, Lily, 
an, Gront, Linton, Reyburn, 
dwell, Hager, Lisle, Robinson, Pa. 
Campbell Hainer, Lockwood, R 
Cannon, Til. Hall, Minn. Loud, Russell, Ga. 
Chickering, Hall, Mo. Loudenslager, Scran 
Childs, Hare, Lucas, Settle, 
Clancy, Harmer, M Shaw, 
well, Harris, Mahon, Shel, 
Com: Harter, Marsh, Sherman, 
Cooper, Wis. Haugen, Marvin, N. Y. es, 
rnish, Heiner, McCa Simpson, 


Co 5 Henderson, Ill. McCleary, Minn. Sipe, 
Culberson, 1 Iowa McDowell, Smith, 
endrix. pringer, 
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Tawney, Wadsworth, Whiting, 
Stevi Taylor, Teen. Walker, Wiliams, III. 
Stone, 8. W. Terry. Wanger, Wilson, Ohio 
Stone, W. A. Thomas. Wai „ 
Storer, Updegraff. Wever, yoomer, 
Strait, Van Voorhis, N. Y. Wheeler, II. Wright, Mass. 
Strong, Van Voorhis, Ohio White, Wright, Pa. 


So the pennu question was ordered. 

Mr. BURROWS (before the result was announced). Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to vote. I was in the Hall. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall, and failed 
to hear his name called? 

Mr. BURROWS. I was in conversation when my name was 


passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We could not hear the 
statement of the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan understands 
the rule. Of course if he intentionally refrained from voting, 
he will not now vote. As the Chair understands, the gentleman 
was in the Hall of tiſe House and failed to hear his name called. 

Mr. BURROWS. I stated that I was in conversation with a 
gentleman here both times when my name was called and did 
not hear it. 

The name of Mr. BURROWS was called, and he voted “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, on this 
vote. 

Mr. BURROWS. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
previous question was ordered. 

Mr. FITCH. I move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I make the pointof order 
that the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] 
is not in order. 

Mr, BURROWS. My motion to reconsider is just as much in 
araor, 1 the motion for the previous question or anything relat- 

he SPEAKER. The Chair will entertain the motion. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrog] has moved to lay the 
motion on the table. 

The ae being put 

The SPEAKER. e “ayes” seem to have it. 

„Division!“ 

Mr. FITCH. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 181, nays 1, not 
voting 171; as follows: 


[Cries of 


YEAS—181. 

Abbott, Cooper, Fla. Hudson, Pearson, 
Al er, per, unter, Pendleton, Tex. 
Allen, per, Hutcheson, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Arnold, Cornish, Ikirt, Pigott, 
Bailey, Covert, Johnson, Ohio ce, 
Baldwin, Cox, Kilgore, Reilly, 
Barnes, Crain, Kribbs, Richards, Ohio 
Barwig, Crawford, Kyle, Richardson, Mich. 
Bell. Colo. Cum: Lane, Richardson, Tenn. 
Bell. Tex. Davey, Latimer, Ritchie, 
Belizhoover, De Armond, Lawson, Robbins, 
Berry, De Forest, Lester, on, 
Black, Ga. Denson, idy m, Rusk, 
Black, III. Dinsmore, Lynch, Ryan, 
Boatner, Dockery, addox, Sayers, 
Bower, N. ©. Donovan, Magn 4 ermerhorn 

neh, Dunphy, ory, Sibley, 
Brattan, Durborow, Marshall, Snodgrass, 
Brawley, Edm Martin, Ind. Somers, 
Breckinridge, Ark. lish, McAleer, Sperry, 
Breckinridge, Ky. oe, McCreary, Ky. Stallings, 
Bretz, Epes, . McCulloch, Stevens, 
Brickner, Erdman, Me Dannold. Stockdale, 
Broo! „ Everett, McDearmon, Stone, Ky. 
Bryan, Fellows, McEttrick, Swanson, 
Bunn, Fielder, cG Talbert, S. C. 
Burnes, Fitch, McK Talbott, Md. 
Bynum, Fithian McLaurin, Tarsney, 
Cabaniss, Fyan, McMillin, Tate, 
Cadmus, G 5 McNagny, Taylor, Ind. 
Caminetti, Geissenhainer, MoRae, Tracey, 
98 Goldzier, Meredith, Tucker, 
Cannon, 5 orman, Moyer, Turner, 
Capehart, Grady, Montgomery, Turpin, 
Carath, Gresham Morgan, ler, 
Catchings, Haines, Moses, arner, 
Causey, Hammond Mutchler. Washington. 
Clark, Mo. Hatch, Neill, Weadock, 
Clarke, Ala. Hayes, Oates, ells, 
Cobb, Ala, Heard, O'Neil, Mass. Wheeler, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. Henderson, N. C. Outhwaite. Williams, Mi_s. 
Cockran, Hines, Page. Wilson, W. Va. 
Cockrell, Holman, Paschal, 2, 
Coffeen, Hooker, Miss. Patterson, Wolverton, 
Conn, Houk, Ohio Paynter, 
Coombs, 

NAYS—1, 
Sweet. 


— 


7 NOT VOTING—171. 


Adams, Dunn, Joy, Reed, 
Aitken, Ellis, Ky. Kem, Re 
Alderson. Ellis. Oregon Kiefer, Rootinson, Pa. 
Fletcher, Lacey. sell. Conn. 

Apsley, Lapham, Russell, Ga. 
Avery, Funk, Layton, Scranton, 
Babcock, Funston, Lefever, Settle, 
Baker, Kans. x Lilly, Shaw, 
Baker, N. H. Gear, Linton, Shell, 
Bankhead, Gillet, N. X. Lisle, S 
Bartholdt, illett, Lockwood, Sickles, 
Bartlett, Goodnight, ad, Simpson, 
Belden, Graham, Loudenslager, Sipe. 
Biat > 3 . cana 

r, Zrout, agutre, pringer, 
Blanchard, Hager, Mahon, Stephenson, 
Bland, Hainer, Marsh, Stone, C. W. 

n, Hall, Minn. Marvin, N.Y. Stone, W. A. 
Boutelle, Hall, Mo. Call, Storer, 
Bowers, Cal. are, McCleary, Minn. Strait, 
Broderick. Harmer, McDowell, Strong, 
Brosius, Harris, McKeighan, Tawney, 
Brown, Harter, Meiklejohn, Taylor, Tenn. 
Burrows, Hartman. Mercer, Terry, 
Caldwell Haugen, Milliken, Thomas, 
Cannon, III. Heiner, Money, Updegrag, 
Chickering, Henderson, II. Moon, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Childs, Henderson, Iowa. Morse, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Clancy, Hendrix, Murray, Wadsworth, 
Cogswell, Hepburn, Newlands, Walke 
Compton, Hermann, Northway, Wangof, 
Cooper, Wis. Hicks, O'Ferrali, Wauy 
Cou ý Hilborn, O'Neil, Pa. Wever, 
Cutberson, Hitt, Payne, Wheeler, Il. 
Curtis, Kans. Hooker, N. Y. Pence, White, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hopkins, III Perkins, Whiting, 
Dalzell, Hopkins, Pa. Phillips, Wiliams, III. 
Danie: Houk, Tenn. Pickler, Wilson, Ohio 
Davis, Hulick, Post, Wilson, Wash. 
Dingley, Hull. Powers, Woomer, 
Dolliver, Johnson, Ind. Randall Wright, Mass. 
Doolittle, Johnson, N. D. Ray. Wright, Pa. 
Draper, Jones, Rayner, 


So the motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. phe previ question having been ordered, 
thirty minutes are now allowed for debate. Fifteen minutes on 
each side, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] to control the time in favor of this prop- 
osition and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] to control 
the opposition. , 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Idonotdesire tosay anything at present. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to have the 
pending resolution read? 

The SPEAKER. It will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 1 of this order the Speaker 
JJ ry beg ar Ly poe 
88 and no motion shall be entertained or be in onder AUI 
this order shall have been fully executed. 

Mr. REED. Iam sorry, Mr. Speaker, to be obliged to apolo- 

ize to the House for the entire inadequacy of the remarks which 
es about to make. [Laughter.] Is suffer very much by 
comparison. It will be impossible for me to imitate the stately 
and majestic tread of the gentleman from Indiana upon a similar 
occasion, when he marched down the aisle, his fine figure brist- 
ling with the emotions of a question of privilege.” [Laugh- 
ter.] Nor shall I be able to equal the choice epithets of the 
eloquent gentleman from Kentucky upon a similar opportunity. 
I am also suffering from the fact that the first night of acomedy 
or a tragedy is necessarily more interesting than any repetition 
of it. More than that, I shall not be backed up by any such 
chorus as made the air vocal upon that occasion four years ago. 
The members on this side are necessarily restrained by the fact 
that they are too well bred to indulge in mere noise. [Laugh- 
ter.] Consequently we shall lack some of the elements that made 
that occasion memorable. First impressions, too, are the most 
powerful; and what remains is only an adumbration—if gentle- 
man on the other side can understand that word. 

The Republican party on this question has occupied an abso- 
lutely unusual position or rolga of vantage. It stood in a po- 
sition so intrenched that the Demacratic party on this occasion 
had either to resort to everything which thoy had previously 
denounced, or they had to be beaten. They had their choice 
between humiliation and defeat, and with a vigor characteristic 
of their party methods, they chose humiliation. [Laughterand 
applause on the Republican side.] They have deliberately 
settled themselves into the traces which vet affected to de- 
spise. Everything which they have denounced they have now 
indorsed, soap ik the counting of a quorum, and I must say that 
the Speaker of the House seems to be in a fair way to accom- 


plish that measure of justice and right. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

So, Mr. Speaker, we may look forward with some hope of cer- 
tainty to a haven of rest resulting from an agreement between 
both parties on that great question. 
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But, sir, not only has the House violated all of the precedents 
of a hundred years, which violations have perhaps become com- 
monplace, but they have added a new zest to the occasion by 
violating all the principles of parliamentary law which the oppor 
tunities of the occasion permitted them toconsider. They have 
announced as a principle of legislation that a committee of the 
House can originate legislation, 3 which will render 

liamentary government of a cance utterly unknown to 
uman history until this day. They have also decided thata 
chairman, or presiding officer of body, can avoid a motion 
which is dilatory for the reason that it is dilatory without his 
mouth pronouncing the magic word. [Laughter.] 

So also they have determined ear right of appeal, of 
which the present occupant of the r told the House, and di- 
lated upon its importance on the 13th day of February, in the 

1890, on page 1294 of the RECORD, aspeech which you gen- 
Nomen of the Democratic party of an archaic disposition, and 
I must say they are mostly of that kind, will undoubtedly pe- 
ruse with great satisfaction and delight hereafter. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

But there is the situation. We offered you in perfect good 
faith an honest system, which gave you complete control of this 
House without acts of violence. Instead of that you preferred 
to “fatigue the atmosphere” with special acts of violence in 
each particular case. In other words, you have done and under- 
taken to do to-day precisely the things you attacked us for, and 
have accompanied it by a determination to repeat the transac- 
tion upon every little occasion. Now, is that sort of thing 
worthy a great party in control of a great country like this? 

What a spectacle you have been presenting to-day I leave to 

ur consideration and to your imagination! [Applause on the 

ublican side.] 

One thing more. You have crawled through the valley of 
humiliation fora worthy object—to destroy the last vestige of 
national investigation into the election of its own officers and to 

ve free rein to those who have successfully attacked the ballot 

x all over the land! [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly worth while that 
I should say anything in vindication of the parliamentary rul- 
ings which have been made to-day by theChair. The very clear 
and lucid statements made by the C with regard to the vari- 
ous questions presented for its di ition make it entirely un- 
necessary that I should add an g in their support. 

It is croel though, Mr. Speaker, in the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maine to advise us that we are in a state of humilia- 
tion. The gentleman seems to have discovered this fact, but so 
far as I can observe on this side of the House we feel that we are 
getting along pretty well. [Laughter.] Indeed, I do not know 
ofanything that has occurred since the assembling of this Con- 
gress which has produced such poner good feeling on the Dem- 
ocratic side of the House as the little combat, if wr choose to so 
designate it, which has taken place to-day. I believe that the 

emocrats of this House will be glad to have a little more of 
this kind of humiliation. 

The trouble is, sir, the gentleman from Maine has discovered 
that there are other methods than those invented by himself and 
his associates in the Fifty-first Congress by which the House can 
do business, methods just as effective and infinitely more fair, 
becuse they rest for their efficacy on the cordial support of the 
majority of this House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The gentleman has had a little taste of the power of the House. 
He feels bad, and naturally, that rules have been devised differ- 
ent from his own by which this House can transact business 
without resorting to the methods which prevailed in the Fifty- 
first Congress. That is the whole of it. I sympathize with my 
friend. He was ey criticised during the Fifty-first Congress 
by the great masses of the American people, and it is only nat- 
ural that he should feel a little sore and chafed about the ks 
when the harness rubs him somewhat. He assumes the priv- 
ilege of lecturing the Democratic side of the House, and under- 
takes to point out to us the rules that we should adopt and those 
from which we should abstain. 

But, all the same, Mr. Speaker, we have gone along quietly 
and adopted a code of rules to suit ourselves, which rules are 
just as effective, just as forceful, and just as <r of enabling 
this Congress to do business, as any devised by the Fifty-first 
Congress,and we are about to come to a vote on a proposition 
which hes been resisted and combated with all the skill that 
long experience with 5 could beget. And 
still, Mr. Speaker, the power of House has been manifested 
and must be obeyed. I will say now that this House stands 
ready, through its own agencies and by its own methods, to 
transact its business whenever it chooses to do so, and that 
whether its methods meet with the approvalof gentlemen on the 
other side or not. I do not know that itis necessary for me to add 


an further; and, if no more debate is desired, I think we 
5 A 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. REED. Mr.S er, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman has nine minutes remaining. 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON }. - 

Mr. ERSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the power of this 
Government is lodged in the hearts and in mee of our 
pels The place for expressing that power is at the ballot 

x. The rule under discussion, and which has been adopted 
to-day under the most extraordinary circumstances, without a 
parallel in American legislation, is Amed at the ballot box and 
at that alone. It is a weapon loaded with shot for the destruc- 
tion of the only instrument through which the people of this 
nation can express their power. In a former Congress an effort 
was made to strengthen the purity of the ballot box and protect 
it. [Derisive laughter on the Democratic side.] These jeers 
come from a proper source. [Cries of Good“ on the Repub- 
lican side.] That bill was called the force bill. The legislation 
now upon the statute books of our country, all too weak, is made 
the first object of assault by the Democratic party. 

The danger to this Republic lies in the great populous cities, 
and your batteries are trained to tear down the protection of the 
ballot box at those great centers. That isso notorious that it 
needs no proof. The attempt is being made to give the control 
of this country over to the hands of the rabble in the great cities, 
to men who can be bought and sold like the sheep in the shambles. 
As for other sections of this country you scarcely need the re- 

of these laws. Yet I serve notice that the country will not, 
ten years after the passage of this repeal, see a Republican 
elected from the Southern States, with the exception of East 
Tennessee, to this Hall of Representatives. That is what it 
means. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Aye, gentlemen, 
applaud your own infamy if you will. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] I warn this country that if trouble ever comes again 
to this nation, which God forbid, it will come from a minority 
of this nation, through fraud and violence controlling the ma- 
jority. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

They tell us that this country does not care much about this 
now. I grant it; but the time is coming when the great inter- 
ests of this nation will not be controlled by a minority placed in 
power by fraud and violence. When this nation becomes aroused 
to that fact, the echoes of this hour will be recalled and the dan- 
gers of this moment will then be appreciated. In the name of a 
great Commonwealth that respects the law, that loves liberty, 
that honors the ballot box, I here and now enter my protest, as 
one of its Representatives, against this attempt to destroy the 
only safety valve of the Republic, the ballot box. [Applauseon 
the Republican side, and cries of Vote!“ “Vote!” on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. REED. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes. 
pa: 9 85 I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

AYNE]}. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I have wondered again to-day 
what have become of the sacred rights of the minority,” about 
which we used to hear so much four years ago. I have recalled 
some of those scenes which we saw then. “There was much ex- 
citement; there was much of intemperate spirit, but that excite- 
ment and that intemperate spirit was not in the Speaker's chair. 
We have had excitement The action has not been with- 
out temper, but the temper has not come from the members of 
the House, and in that the scene is different. 

You say that you have invented a system of rules, without 
copying ours, by which you can reach a conclusion; and yet the 
gentleman who said that knew that you could never reach acon- 
clusion without trampling down every principle of parliamen 
law, without riding roughshod over your rules which you have 
adopted here, without making rulings that are not only against 
the spirit, but against the letter of your rules. 

But you had to accomplish an object. You had to carry into 
the legislative halls the same spirit which has been rife in the 
Southern States of this Republic; that has blotted out the will 
of the minority; that has blotted out the right of the minority 
to vote; that has blotted out the right of the minority there to 
have the vote counted. 

Now, you want these laws repealed, while they are still im- 
potent south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Tammany Hall is 
. hand over the bloody chasm into the South and 
asking that the same methods may be employed in the State of- 
New York that are employed in the South; that you may carry 
out the same frauds, unrestricted and withoutany eye to watch, 
that you may destroy the elective franchise ae fraudulently 
count and fraudulently return the votes 
out 
solid 


t the will of an 
8 — wish to place New York City alongside the 
u us perpetuate your own power. 


, and 
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Have a care, gentlemen. There was a time before the war 
when Southern sluvery took hold of the philanthropic men in 
the North [jeers on the Democratic side], and because it was an 
outrage against a despised race the feeling did not become over- 
whelming in the North. Then you invaded Kansas, and by vi- 
olence and force you would deprive them of the right of local 
self-government. Then the North was aroused as one man, the 
Republican party was born and came to rule in this e 
You may now take away the vote of the poor negro in the South. 
Ah, you have shown yourselves the superior race. But when 
you bring your genius for government up against the freemen 
of the North to deprive them of their votes, to overslaugh their 
votes, to deprive them by fraud of the God-given right of suffrage, 


your day of Nemesis will come. [Loud applause on the Repub- 
lican side. 
Mr. N. I was afraid it would make them ‘‘ madder.” 


Mr. CATCHINGS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HATCH]. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, what a tempest in a teapot! I 
have never seen just such an exhibition as this in the House of 
Representatives, and I echo the sentiments of my colleague that 
I never will again. Gentlemen who in the Fifty-first Congress 
ruled this House with a rod of iron and an arbitrariness that 
was unknown in any parliamentary body upon the face of the 
earth, either civilized or savage, come in here to-day and raise 
a protest against the action of a majority of the Representatives 
of the American people [applause on the Democratic side]; not 
the action of an autocratic and despotic Speaker; not the action 
of the gentleman who occupied that chair, and who, when driven 
to an extremity, counted a gentleman from Illinois as present in 
in this House who was a thousand miles away from the city of 
3 [applause on the Democratic side]; not an exhibi- 
tion of that arbitrariness that counted men in the cloakroom 
and in the committee rooms of the House to make a quorum; 
but the deliberate action of a majority of the Representatives 
upon this floor present and voting recorded there, and deter- 
mining that they will come to a vote upon a certain resolution. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Still harping on my daughter. 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, my friend from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] 
says beyond this is the ballot, and I thank God for it. Be- 
yond the Fifty-first Con was the ballot [laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side}, and they heard from it; and in 
such thunder tones as were never written in the political history 
of this country they wiped ‘from this Chamber the majority of 
the men who perpetrated those outrages ee the Representa- 
tives in this House and the American people. 

I came into the Forty-sixth Congress, in that extra session in 
March, when this was the burning and living issue, to drive 
from the ballot box and the polls of the United States its Army, 
its Navy, and its deputy marshals, and to hand the ballot back 
to where the Constitution of the pecple placed it—in the hands 
of the States and the people: [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] From that hour to this I have never seen a time when 
my Congressional life would not be consecrated to wipe from 
the stutute books that iniquity. We partially accomplished it. 
The gentleman from Iowa says that this repeal is to place the 
“ rascals” in the cities around the ballot boxes. 

Mr. COX and others. The “rabble.” 

Mr. HATCH, I didnot hear my friend distinctly; I thought 
he said ‘‘rascals;” but I will say to my friend that the head 
and front of the “rabble” of the great Empire State of the- 
United States to-day is John I. Davenport and his minions. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] If there was nothing 
else in this fight, the Democratic party should stand shoulder 
to shoulder with solid ranks, and if we do not accomplish any- 
thing more in the Fifty-third Congress than to put out of power 
John I. Davenport as the postmaster of New York put him out 
of that building, we will have written the history of the Demo- 
cratic party in the hearts of the people as it has not been in 
twenty 3 [Loud applause on the Democratic side and jeers 
on the Republican 1 

Will the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] or the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE] or the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HENDERSON] name one single instance where there has been in 
the United States a parallel or a semblance of a parallel to the 
iniquitous conduct which that man controlled in New York? 
He has arrested hundreds of voters on a single day. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. And taken their papare away from them. 

Mr. HATCH. Robbed them of their papers; and he would 
rob the American people of their birthright to carry out the 
doctrines of the Republican party. [Loud applause on the Dem- 


ocratic side. 
er the E fell.] 


r. CATCHINGS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FELLOWS]. 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, I shall not, of course, within 


the brief period of time which is allotted tome undertake to an- 
swer the statements that have been made upon the other side of 
this Chamber. The opportunity for the discussion of the ques- 
tion which will soon come before this House will be ample, and 
every gentleman can express exhaustively his views. 

This is not the appropriate hour for the discussion of the 
merits of the bill which we contemplate bringing before the 
House, and I have only risen to say, as a member of that great 
organization which has in the past so much aroused the appre- 
hensions and disquieted the souls of our Republican friends, 
which does so now, and which is likely to do so in the future, 
that I have never experienced so profound a sympathy with 
human suffering as I feel to-day. Laughter. 

This exhibition upon the other side of the Chamber should ap- 
paa to every compassionate heart. Where now is all that 

indly glow which characterized the proceedings upon the other 
side up to this morning, when the keen eyes of the gentleman 
from res Har [Mr. BURRO WS] discovered a Democratic major- 
ity here? ughter.] Yesterday he rose from time to time in 
suavest manner and employed tones as low and sweet as those 
that I fancy he may have in the far-off years to woo Michi- 
gan maidens with [laughter]: ‘Mr. Speaker, I really think 
we shall be compelled to ask for tellers.” Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that we must have a yea-and-nay vote.” 3 
But this morning, when he discovered a Democratic quorum 
here, he proceeded with a voice as potential as the boreal blasts 
of his own State, the very breeding place of blizzards [laugh- 
ter], and united to that was the murmuring of the pines. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] had lost 
that easy nonchalance which used to characterize him. Yester- 
day it was the soft voice of the nymphs; to-day it is the thunders 
of Jove. 1 Yesterday it was the suaviter in modo; to- 
day it is the fortiter in Reed.“ [Laughter.] 

What has occasioned all this? The Democratic majority has 
assumed to assert its will upon this floor. Gentlemen talk of 
crushing the rights of a minority! Why, sir, notan appeal from 
a ruling of the Chair has been suggested on that side of the 
Chamber during this discussion that has not been entertained 
and actedupon. [Expressionsof dissent on the Republican side.] 
Not one, unless it was in plain and manifest violation of the rules 
which have been adopted for the government of the House. 

Of course, where the rules of this House declared that certain 
motions could not be made, they have not been permitted; and 
if an observance of the rules and laws that we have already 
adopted for the guidance of this body is to be considered as 
‘crushing the rights of the minority” or assailing any legisla- 
tive function or power that they have, then I beg to suggest to 
those gentlemen that they will feel the heavy hand of that dis- 
cipline frequently before this Congress adjourns. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Iam a member of that organization which so much arouses 
the fear and awakens the wrath of my friend from New York 
[Mr. PAYNE]. Well, Tammany has been a thorn in the Repub- 
lican side in the past. Even under the Davenport régime we 
have been able to give a Democratic majority of 76,000 in New 
York City; and if we can get a fair and honest vote, if we can get 
a vote without the menace of 11,000 commissioned ruffians to as- 
sail the rights of electors, I have no doubt that we shall carry 
the majority to eighty-five or ninety thousand. [Prolonged ap- 

lause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the resolution reported 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The question being taken, the Speaker declared that the ‘‘ayes” 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask for a division. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. S er— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BURROWS. Irise for the purpose of moving that the 
House do now adjourn. j 

The SPEAK The question is whether, while the House is 
dividing, the gentleman’s motion is in order at this time. The 
gentleman would of course have a right to make that motion 
unless prohibited from doing so by the fact that the House was 
dividing. 

Mr. BURROWS. I suppose the motion would be in order 
even after the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is as to entertaining the mo- 
tion when the House is dividing. 

Mr. BURROWS. If there is any doubt—— 

The SPEAKER. The only question is whether the division 
which was being taken can be interrupted by a motion to ad- 
journ. Clearly the gentleman has the right to make that mo- 
tion, even though a report of the Committee on Rules may be 

nding. The Chair will submit the motion of the gentleman 

rom Michigan that the House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, 


1893. 
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The SPEAKER. The “‘noes”seem to have it. [Cries of Di- 


vision!“ 


Mr. FITCH. I demand the yeas and nays on the motion. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; an 


not voting 103; as follows: 


YEAS—72, 
Adams, Gillet, N. Y. Lacey, 
Aldrich, Gillett, Mass. Lefever, 
Babcock, Hager, oud, 
Baker, N. H Hainer, Loudenslager, 
Blair, Harmer, UCAS, 
wers, Cal. Hartman, March, 
roderick, Haugen, Marvin, N. Y. 
Brosi Heiner, sall, 
Burrows, Hepburn, McDowell, 
Caldwell Hicks, Meiklejohn, 
Cannon, III. Bilbo. Mercer, 
Chickering, Hopkins, III Milliken, 
Cousins, Hopkins, Pa. Moon, 
rtis, N. Y. Houk, Tenn. Morse, 
zeli, annon Taa e e 
Danie! ohnson, 5 orthway, 
ne Johnson, N. Dak. Payne, 
5 Kiefer. Pickler, 
NAYS—178. 
Abbott, Conn, Hunter, 
Alderson, Coombs, Hutcheson, 
Alexander, Cooper, Fla. irt, 
Allen, per, Johnson, Ohio 
Arnold, Covert, em, 
Balley, Cox, Kilgore, 
Barnes, Crain, Kribbs, 
Barwig, Crawford, Kyle, 
Bell. Colo. Cum . Lane, 
U, Tex. Davey, Latimer, 
Beltzhoover, vis, Lawson, 
8 De Armond, ter, 
Black, Ga, De Forest, Livingston, 
lack, III Denson, Lynch, 
Boatner, Dinsmore, addox, 
Boen, Dockery, er, 
Bower, N. C. Donovan, Mallory, 
Branch, hy, hall, 
Brattan, Durborow, Martin, Ind. 
Brawley, Edmunds, McAleer, 
Breckinridge, Ark. English, McCreary, Ky. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Enloe, McCulloce! 
Bretz, Epes, McDannold, 
Brickner, Erdman, McDearmon, 
Brookshire, Everett, McEttrick, 
Bryan, Fellows, McGann, 
Bung, Fielder, McKaig, 
Burnes, Fitch, McLaurin, 
Bynum, Fithian, Mi 
Cabaniss, Fyan, McNagny, 
mus, Geary, McRae, 
Caminetti, Geissenhainer, Meredith, 
Campbell, Goldzier, Meyer, 
Cannon. Cal. Gorman, Montgomery, 
Capehart, Grady, organ, 
Caruth, Gresham, Moses, 
Catchings, Haines, Mutchler, 
Causey, Hammond, Neill, 
Clark, Mo. Hatch, Oates, 
7 Ala. Heard, Neil. Mass. 
‘obb, Ala. Henderson, N C. Outhwaite, 
Cobb, Mo. Holman, age, 
Cockran, Hooker, Miss. Paschal, 
Cock: Houk, Ohio Patterson, 
Coffeen, Hudson, Paynter, 
NOT VOTING—163. 
122 Draper, bad 
x unn, oy. 
arent Ellis, Ky. Lapham, 
aker, Kans, llis, on Layton, 
aid letcher, y, 
Bankhead, orman, Linton, 
Bartholdt, Funston, ê, 
Bartlett, Gardner, Lockwood, 
Belden, Good ht, Maguire, 
am, am, ahon, 
Biadonari, Grosvenor, McCleary, Minn. 
Bland, Grou McKeighan, 
Boutelle, ‘all, Minn. Money, 
Brown, Hall, Mo. Newlands, 
Childs, O’Ferrall, 
Clancy, Ha O'Neill, Pa. 
Cogswell, Harter, Perk 
Compton, Hayes, Phillips, 
Cooper, pi Henderson, III. Post, 
Cooper, Henderson, Iowa Randall, 
rnish, Hendrix, I. 
Culberson, Hermann, Rayner, 
Curtis, Kans. Hines, a diate 
Dingley, Hitt, Robbins, 
Dollivey, Hooker, N. Y. Robinson, Pa. 
Doolittle, ull, Rusk, 


the House refused to adjourn. 


d there were—yeas 72, nays 178, 


augh, 
Wheeler, III. 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, Wash. 
W oomer, 
Wright, Mass. 


Pearson, 

Pence, 

Pendleton, Tex. 
Pendleton, W. Va. 


pe, 
Springer, 
Stephenson, 
Stone, W. A. 
Strait, 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Te 


Van Voorhis, N. X. 
Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Wadsworth, 
99 —— 

anger, 
Wever, 
White, 
Whiting, 
W 


illiams, III. 
Wiison, W. Va. 
Wright, Pa. 


to the reso- 


o SPEAKER. The question is now on sere 
lution reported from the Committee on Rules. 
was put.) The “ayes” seem to have it. 
r. B WS. Division. : 
ITCH. I call for the yeas and nays. 
TOH. nays have already been ordered. 


1 es MEMBERS. no. 
o SPEAKER. The House was dividing on the question of 


XxX VY—103 


he question 


5 yeas and nays when the motion to adjourn was 
made. e question will be again put on ordering the yeas and 


nays. 
The question ovine been put— 
vide 


The SPEAKER. 


and uno are ordered. 
Mr. BURROWS. I think we had better have tellers on the 
question of ordering the yeas and nays. 


Tellers were ordered, 
BURROWS and Mr. CATCHINGS were appointed 


ntly a sufficient number; and the yeas 


members voting therefor; and Mr. 


The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 90— 
more than asulticient number. 
So the yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 176, nays 9, not 
voting 168; as follows: 


Abbott, 
Alderson, 
Alexander, 
Allen, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 


Baldwin, 


Bell, Colo. 
Bell, Tex. 
Beltzhoover, 
Be 


rry, 
Black. Ga. 
Black, III. 
Boatner, 
Bower, N. C. 
Branch, 
Brattan, 
Brawley, 
Breckinridge, Ark. 
Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Brookshire, 


Cadmus, 
Caminetti, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Capehart, 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Clark, Mo. 
Clarke, Ala. 


Bankhead, 
Bartholdt, 


Blanchard, 
Bland, 


Bowers, 


YEAS—176. 
Conn, Hunter, 
Coombs, Hutcheson, 
Cooper, Fla kirt. 
Cooper, Tex. Johnson, Ohio 
Covert, Kilgore, 
X, Kribbs, 

n, Kyie, 
Crawford, Lane, 
Cummings, Latimer, 
Davey. Lawson, 
a . peaa 

e Fores ngston, 
Denson, Lynch, 
Dinsmore, addox, 
Dockery, M er, 
Donovan, Mallory, 
Dunphy, Mars 
Durborow, Martin, Ind 
Edmunds, McAleer, 
English, McCreary, Ky. 
Epes, ulloch, 
£rdinan, McDannold, 
Everett, McDearmon, 
Fellows, McEttrick, 
Fielder, McGann, 

tch, McKaig, 
Fithian, Mctaurin, 
x an, 1 

eary, cNagny, 
Geissenhainer, McRae, 
Goldzter, Meredith, 
Gorman, Meyer, 
Grady, Montgomery, 
Gresham, Morgan, 
Haines, Moses, 
Hammond, Mutchier, 
Hatch, Neill, 
Hayes, Oates, 

eard, O'Neil, Mass. 
Henderson, N. C. Outhwaite, 

es, 0. 
Holman, Paschal, 
Hooker, Miss. Patterson, 
Houk, Ohio Paynter, 

NAYS—9., 
Hartman, Kem, 
Hudson, Pence, 
NOT VOTING—168, 
Draper, Jones, 
Dunn, Joy, 
Ellis, Ky. Kiefer, 
Ellis, Oregon Lacey, 
Enloe, Lapham, 
Fletcher, Layton, 
Forman, Lefever, 
Funk, Lilly, 
Gardner, Linton, 
Gear, Lisle, 
Gillet, N, Y. Lockwood, 
Gillett, Mass. Loud, 
Goodnight, Loudenslager, 
Graham, Lucas, 
Grosvenor, Maguire. 
rout, Mahon, 
Hafner MATA, N. Y. 
ainer, A 
. Hall, call. 
Hall, Mo. 1 Minn. 
Hare, McDowell, 
Harnier, McKeighan, 
Har Meiklejohn, 
Harter, Mercer, 
Ha „ 
Heiner, Money, 
Henderson, III. Moon. 
Henderson, Iowa Morse, 
Hendrix, Murray, 
Hepburn, Newlands, 
Hermann, Northway, 
Hicks. O'Ferrall, 
Hilborn, O'Neill, Pa. 

Ub, yne, 
Hooker, N. Y. Perkins, 
Ho m. Phillips, 
= hag 3 

0 un. o 
Hulick, Randall, 
Toman, Ind. Ray 

er, 
ohnson, N. Dak. Reed, 


Pearson, 
Pendleton, Tex. 
Pendleton, W. Va. 
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So the resolution reported by the Committee on Rules was 


agreed to. 

Mr. ENLOE (before the result was announced). Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to withdraw my name. Iam with the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE]. I voted to make a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s name will be withdrawn. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with the resolution just 
adopted, the Chair will proceed to call the committees for re- 

rts. 

— REPEAL OF FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS. 

Mr. OATES, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back, with an amendment in the form of a substitute, the bill 

H. R. 245) to repeal sections 2002 to 2031 (both inclusive) of the 
vised Statutes; which was referred to the House Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve the right to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE]and 
the Hepublican members of the Judiciary Committee to file a mi- 
ity report if they so desire. 

The SPEAKER. That right will be reserved. 


BRIDGE ACROSS HUDSON RIVER AT NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. GEARY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reported as a substitute for House bill No. 57 a bill 
(H. R. 3289) to authorize the New York and New Jersey Bridge 
Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson 
River between New York City and the State of New Jersey; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

REGISTERS AND RECEIVERS UNITED STATES LAND OFFICES. 

Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 2796) relating to the disqualification 
of registers and receivers of the United States land offices, and 
making provision in case of such disqualification; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE AND LOT, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back the bill (H. R. 366) providing for the 
sale of the old custom-house and lot connected therewith in 
the city of Louisville, Ky.; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS. 


Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on the Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Representativesin Congress, reported 
back, with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy 
marshals, and for other pu s; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to bo printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota submitted the views of the 
mino-ity of the committee on the said bill; which were ordered 
to be printed with the report of the committee. 

The call of committees was resumed and concluded. 

And then, on motion of Mr. OUTHWAITE (at 5 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims, the bill(H. R. 
19) for the relief of the city of Raleigh, N. C. (Report No. II.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 522) for the relief of Benjamin Alford. 
(Report No. 12.) 

By Mr. LOUD, from the same committee, the bill (H. R. 995) 
for the relief of J. M. Billings. (Report No. 13.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the considoration of the following bills; which were re- 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2127) for the relief of David B. Gottuals—Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (H. R. 1969) extending the time allowed the Umatilla 
Irrigation Company for the construction of its ditch across the 


Umatilla Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon—Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 1546) for the relief of Sarah K. McLean, widow 
of the late Lieut. Col. Nathaniel H. McLean—Committee on 
3 Affairs discharged, and referred to the Committee on 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORTALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. HEAD (by request): A bill (H. R. 3246) for the appoint- 
ment of a sealer and assistant sealer of weights and measures in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAWNEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 3247) to author- 
ize the construction of a steel bridge over the St, Louis River, be- 
tween the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill R. 3248) making an W 
to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to enforce the Chinese 
exclusion acts—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H. R. 3249) for the reinstatement of 
clerks dismissed from the Railway Mail Service between the 15th 
day of March and the Istday of May, 1889—to the Committee on 
Civil Service Reform. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 3273) to pe for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the city of Superior, State of Wiscon- 
sin—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 3287) to impose and col- 
lect an income tax sufficient to yield annually an amount of rev- 
enue equal to that required for the payment of pensions, and for 
other toy ee the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A joint resolution (H. Res. 50) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution for the election of the 
President and Vice-President by the people of the several States 
and providing for a judicial determination of Presidential elec- 
tion contests—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice- 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. LOUD: A resolution of inquiry of the Secretary of the 
Treasury regarding the amount of silver purchased during the 
months of July and August—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota: A concurrent resolution 
= a charters and constitutions—to the Committee on 

rinting. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A resolution to make the bill H. R. 2331 
a special order for Tuesday, September 19, and to continue until 
disposed of—to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule AX e bills of the following ti- 
tles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R.3250) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Michael Madigan Dillon, and to grant him 
an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COBB of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 3251) for the relief of 
Robert C. Burton—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3252) to pay the heirs of Ezekiel Taylor, de- 
ceased, $152.50—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 3253) granting a 
pension to Susan D. Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FIELDER: A bill (H. R. 3254) for the relief of Theo- 
dore Teod—tothe Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3255) for the relief of Lewis McKenzie—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3256) granting increase of pension to Caro- 
line V. English—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3257) for the relief of the estate of John C. 
Thompson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3258) for the relief of 
5 W. Hammer on account of injuries received by the collapse of 
Ford’s Theater June 9, 1893—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: A bill (H. R. 3250) for the relief of Daniol 
Black—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3269) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in case of Susannah P. Swoope—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3261) for the relief of J. H. Sparks—to tho 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3262) for the relief of David Heffron—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 3263) to carry out the findings of the Court 
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of Claims in the case of David Miller—to the Committee on 
War Claims. ; 
By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 3264) granting a pension to Jesse 
. Lamb alias Thomas P. McCadden, Company D, Seventh 
nited States Infantry—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 3265) for the relief of John 
H. Redman, a citizen of King George County, Va.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3266) for the relief of C. F. Swetman—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3267) for the relief of Elizabeth Ann Ogg 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 3268) for 
the relief of the estate of Turner Merritt, late of the ish of 
East Baton Rouge, La.—to the Committee on War Cl. x 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3269) for the relief 
of John Spicer—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 3270) for the relief of 
George J. Campbell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3271) for the relief of T. A. Morton—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3272) for the relief of Sara Upton Edwards, 
executrix—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: A bill (H. R. 3274) to increase the pension 
of Mrs. Ellen Key Messersmith—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDER: A bill (H. R. 3275) for the relief of the 
owners of the schooner Henry R. Tilton and of personal effects 
thereon—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULICK; A bill (H. R. 3276) for the relief of Bruno 
Nohle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKAIG: A bill (H. R. 3277) for the relief of Maria 
and Mary Reynolds, administratrixes of James Reynolds, de- 
ceased, late of Allegany County, Md., for rent and occupation 
of decedent’s farm by the forces of the United States, as in- 
vestigated and reported favorably by the Court of Claims under 
the provisions of the act March 3, 1883—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3278) for the relief of Charles W. Shreve, of 
Montgomery County, Md., for rent and occupation of his farm 
by the military forces of the United States, as investigated and 
reported favorably by the Court of Claims under the provisions 
of the act March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3279) for the relief of Benjamin R. White, 
of Montgomery County, Md., for rent and occupation of his farm 
by the military forces of the United States, as investigated and 
reported favorably by the Court of Claims under the provisions 
of the actof March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 3280) for the relief of 
the German Bank, of Memphis, Tenn., and the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, of New York City—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3281) for the relief of the Little Rock and Mem- 
phis Railroad Company—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3282) for the relief of C. B. Bryan & Co.— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3283) for the relief of Mrs. Julia Elliott, ad- 
ministratrix—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3284) for the relief of Lagrange Synodical 
College, of Tennessee—to the Committeefon Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A bill (H. R.3285) to pension 
Luman Bell for services rendered in the war with Mexico—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYLER: A bill (H. R. 3286) for the relief of John R. 
Hathaway—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the folowing ano and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: Petition of 19 printers and 
editors of San Bernardino, Cal., for freer and more extended 
use of silver as money—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Thomas Coyle and wife for 
compensation on account of death of their child Terrisa Coyle— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Resolution adopted by the Multnomah 
District Ponoma Grange, Oregon, favoring free coinage—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HILBORN: Resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
San Francisco (Cal.) Associated Wool Commission Merchants, 
asking for immediate Dear Congress upon the wool tariffi— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Suggestions for the times and a memorial 
3 to Congres by Mr. Josiah Work, of Redolyffe, Pa. to 

e Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE, 
THURSDAY, September 21, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journalof yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of Typographical Union, No. 
2, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that the construction of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office be done by day’s work and not by con- 
tract; which was referred to the Commfttee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 2 

He also presented a petition of the Glass Workers’ Assembly, 
No. 1639, of Newcastle, Pa., praying for the fres coinage of sil- 
ver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of leading business men 
and others of Sioux City, Iowa, praying for the unconditional 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon presented a petition of sundry cit- 
izens of Oregon, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law and the substitution there- 
for of the free and unlimited coinage of silver; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PASCO presented the petition of R. H. Willie and 9 other 
citizens of Hillsboro County, Fla., praying that the financial 
policy of the President of the United States be supported; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill (S. 968) for the appointment of 
a sealer and assistant sealer of weights and measures in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accom ae paper, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 969) for the 
relief of Nicholas Dupuis, sr., of Vancouver, State of Washing- 
ton; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing, papers, referred to the Committeo on Indian Depredations. 

fr. RRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 970) to regulate 
water-main assessments in the District of Columbia; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 971) to open, widen 
and extend alleys in the District of Columbia; which was ré 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 972) for the relief of 
Esther A. Keyser; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 973) for the relief of Capt. 
George W. Brown; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Commitee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 974) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Richard A. Cornell; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. - 

Mr. ALLISON introduced a bill (S. 975) to correct the record 
of H. Lofland; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
. re ao tad paper, referred to the Committee on Military 

airs 


Mr. PEFFER. I desire to introduce a bill, and ask that it 
be 3 and lie on the table for the present. I may wish to 
call it up and submit some remarks upon it in connection with 
the pending financial bill. 

The bill (S. 976) to establish a bureau of loans was read twice 
by its title, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a 4 resolution (S. R. 28) declaring 
Massachusetts avenue through the grounds of the Naval Obser- 
vatory to be a public street; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

COINAGE OF SILVER DOLLARS UNDER ACT OF 1800. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Task that a letter to mo from the Acting 
Director of the Mint in regard to coinage, giving certain data, 
may be pone as a document separately, and I ask that it be 
printed immediately. 

j ane VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered, without ob- 
jection. 
LIMITATION OF DEBATE, 


Mr. PLATT. Isubmit now the resolution of which I gave 
notice on a previous day for the amendment of the rules, and I 
should like to address the Senate very briefly in support of the 
resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The resolution will be read. 


| 
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i coe wiser That Rule IX of the Senate be amended by adding the following 
Sec. 2. Whenever any bill or resolution is pending before the Senate as 
unfinished business, the presiding officer shall, upon the written request of 
a majority of the Senators, fix a day and hour, and notify the Senate thereof, 
when general debate shall cease thereon, which time shall not be less than 
five days from the submission of such request; and he shali also fix a sub- 
sequent day and hour, and notify the Senate thereof, when the vote shall be 
taken on the bill or resolution, and any amendment thereto, without fur- 
ther debate; the time for taking the vote to be not more than two days later 
than the time when general debate is to cease; and in the interval between 
the closing of general debate and the taking of the vote, no Senator shall 
. rae Dee than five minutes, nor more than once, upon the same prop- 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, [ do not know that the resolu- 
tion is drawn in a way to best accomplish its purpose. If not, 
I should be entirely content with any form of an amendment of 
the rules which would accomplish the purpose which I have in 
view in the introduction of the resolution. 

The rules of the Senate, as of every legislative body, ought to 
facilitate the transaction of business. I think that proposition 
will nos be denied. The rules ol the Senate as they stand to-day 
make it impossible, or nearly impossible, to transact business. 
I think that proposition will not be denied. Wana a Senste ara 
fast Josins the tespect.of the peopleof the United -S 2 e 
are fast being considered a body that exists for the purpose of 
retarding and obstructing legislation. We are being compared 
in ths minds of the people of this country to the House of Lords 
in England, and the reason for it is that under our rules it is 

impossible, or nearly impossible, to obtain action when there is 
F any considerable apport on toa bill here. 
think, Mr. President, that when the necessity and the pro- 
priety of a change of the rules so as to į i the 
transaction of business is thus brought to our attention, it isthe 
best time to enter upon that work. I know it will be said that 
in the present condition of affairs in the Senate we can not adopt 
such a rule, but I believe that we can adopt it by a vote of the 
oe just as easily as we can pass the repeal bill, and just as 
ckly. 
3 I have not consulted with Senators upon this side of the Cham- 
ber to any great extent, and yet I think I may safely say that 
there is jority upon this side of the Senate who would 
favor the adontion of such a rule at the present time. we can 
réach n vote on the repeal bill we can reach a vote upon this 
resolution or upon any resolution which may be devised to ac- 
complish the same purpose. The consideration of this resolu- 
tion, if opposed and delayed factiously, would demonstrate more 


clearly that the 8 to it was obstructing and filibuster- 
ing than that will be demonstrated in the consideration of the 
re 


he country does not understand why we do not vote, and I 
doubt whether any explanation which can be made here will give 
the country a clear understanding of the reason why we do not 
vote. I,a member of the minority, not charged with the re- 
sponsibility of legislation, get letters every day from constitu- 
ents saying, W Boe you not do something to bring on a vote 
upon the pending bill?” 

Mr. President, the trouble is that the rules of the Senate per- 
mit unlimited debate. It is not the courtesy of the Senate, as is 
generally supposed, that is Invoked; tis the-sight under the 
rules for any member of the Senate to speak when he pleases, 
as long as he pleases, and as often as he pleases, upon any pend- 
ing proposition. Perhaps there is some limitation upon his right 
tos when he pleases, and yet practically that right is con- 
ceded to him. 

Now, when a t measure arises on which the Senate di- 
vides with great interest, and which the opposition believes to 
be to the detriment of the country, and the feelings of Senators 
are enlisted, there is practically no way in which the debatecan 
be limited. Suppose there are here to-day thirty Senators in 
opposition to the pending measure—I do not mean to indicate 
what the number of the opposition is; I take it for the purpose 
of . there are thirty Senators, each one of 
whom claims, as he hasa right to claim technically under the 
rules of the Senate, that he may speak as long as he pleases and 
as often as he piacere on the pending measure, when is the de- 
bate to end and when is there a vote to be reached? 

The 9 have its feeling that the matter has been 
sufficiently discussed; we who want to pass the bill may have 
our opinion that the matter has been sufficiently discussed; we 
may point to the fact that we were called here in extraordinary 
session on the 7th day of August, and that here on the 21st day 
of September, although there has really been nothing else of 
importance considered, we have not reached a vote; we may feel 
that there has been time enough spent here in discussion, but 
those Senators who are in the opposition say that there has not 
been, and when is the time coming when they will admit that 
there has been sufficient discussion 


The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] yesterday made a 
8 h upon this subject, nearly all of which I agreed to (except, 
of course, what he said about protection); but it will give occa- 
sion for Senators who do not agree to it to claim the right to re- 
ply to it, and so of every speech which may be made in favor of 
the re bill. 

It comes, then, to this: that there are just two ways under our 
rules by which a vote can be obtained. One is by getting unani- 
mous consent—the consentof each Senator—to take the vote ata 
certain time. It has been demonstrated, if it is not perfectly 
patent to every Senator in the Chamber, that that method of 
obtaining a vote can not be made available upon the present 
measure. If the Senator from Indiana were to rise in his seat 
this morning wd ask for an agreement to take the vote on the 
10th day of November, he could not obtain that agreement. If 
he could, the country would be satisfied and we should be satis- 
fied; the discussion would cease here, practically; we should go 
about other business until that day; and then the Senate would 
live up to the agreement which been thus unanimously made. 
That can not be obtained; it can not be obtained in any case 
where opposition is serious, where those Senators who are in o 
position believe that they have a right to struggle and use all 
Parliamentary means to prevent a vote. 

Next comes what is sometimes known as the process of sitting 
it out,” that is for the friends of a bill to remain in continuous 
session until the opponents of it are so physically exhausted that 
they can not struggle any longer, y or msy not result 
in a vote either upon t measure or upon any great measure 
upon which a determined contest is made. It did not result in 
reaching a vote upon the consideration of the bill in amendment 
of the election law, miscalled the force bill. If [am not mis- 
taken we sat up here all one night on that bill; at any rate, in 
other matters since I have been in the Senate we have remained 
in session all night and all the next day and the next night, and 
finally a vote was not reached. Why not? 

I take my original See pos eon, Suppose that there are thirty 
Senators who feel that they are justified in using every parlia- 
mentary means to preventthe reaching ofa vote onthe pill which 
has been pending. Sup we continug in session the whole 
twenty-four hours, ten of those Senators, without making very 
long speeches as speeches go on this bill, can occupy one twenty- 
four hours, ten more of them can occupy another twenty-four 
hours, and ten more another twenty-four hours, and then those 
who occupied the first twenty-four hours will be fresh and pre- 
pared again to deliver other speeches. In the meantime what 
will have become of the friends of the bill? 

To say the best, such a method of trying to reach a vote ig 
harsh, and I might almost say inhuman. It requires that the 
friends of the bill shall keep a quorum of the Senate here con- 
stantly during continuous sessions. If at any moment there are 

resent in the Chamber less than forty-three members of the 

8470 1 favor the bill, that being a quorum, a quorum will 

ed an È 
r. President, there are W in ree p Thie biu whe oan 

t asa matter of physical ability continue day after day an 
RISB after ul t in session here in order to get a vote. The 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who is on the Commit- 
tee on Finance, has been called to his home by his inability to 
remain in this climate at this season; other Senators will be ab- 
sent sick, and other Senators, by reason of age or by reason of 
feebleness, will be unable to continue in continuous session long 
enough to tire out the opposition. 

I said such a practice was almost inhuman. It smacks of the 
methods of obtaining a verdict bya jury where the jury is locked 
up continuously until they give a verdict. The proposition is to 
force the minority to surrender upon a test of physical endur- 
ance. The result usually is that the majority surrenders upon 

‘the test of physical endurance. ~ Se 

Mr. President, that being the case, why may we not just as 
well try to change our rules? Is not that the best way to ac- 
complish the purpose of those Senators, myself included, who 
desire a vote upon this subject? 

We can not criticise a brother Senator: we can not even say 
when he seeks the floor to speak against this bill, Vou are ob- 
structing; you are fllibustering.“ He says, I am exercising 
my right under the rules. If this be filibustering, if this be ob- 
structing, the rules permit it.” 

I think, as I said in opening, that the best way to reach a vote 
upon the measure, for the consideration of which we have been 
called together here, is to now attempt to make rules under 
which we can reach a vote. 


I believe that we are losing not only the resect of the Heel 
eve that the anxiety of the 


country to have the repeal bill ed rests now quite as much 


upon the desirs which the country has that the Senate shall act 
as Won its present belief that it is necessary. 
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The resolution comes from a member of the minority. Itis 
offered in good faith. It is a proposition which, as one member of 
the minority, I willstand by through thick and thin. I have not, 
as I said, consulted with other Senators. I do not present it by 
authority of the minority, but I offer it to the majority of the 
Senate, coming from a member of the minority in good faith, 
believing that itis the real, practical, and possibly the only way 
in which we shall reach a vote on the bill, 

Mr. President, there have been sitting on this Republican 
side of the Chamber a large majority of Republican Senators 
since the 7th day of August, waiting anxiously and as patiently 
as they might for the time to come when they could cast their 
votes in favor of the repeal bill. We have not been consulted 
very much. Our treatment has not been always quite as con- 
siderate and as courteous as we thought it should have been; 
but that makes no difference. Neither the fact that we are 
charged by some of our Republican brethren with being Ad- 
ministration Senators, nor the fact that the Democratic party is 
making hot haste to press another bill, which we feel will be 
disastrous in its effects upon the elections of this country, will 
make any difference with us. 

We shall continue to sit here ready to vote and ready to sec- 
ond the chairman of the Committee on Finance in any measure 
which he may adopt to try to geta vote. But I believe, and I 
know that a good many of my colleagues believe, that the best 
way to obtain a vote is to try to change the rules, now that our 
attention is called to it. We never shall change those rules un- 
less we do it when the necessity of it is apparent; and if we do 
not change the rules, if we do not have a rule by which it will 
be possible at some time reasonably to limit debate in the Sen- 
ate, we shal le. 

Mr. IS. Mr. President 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to say that, as I realize the fact that the 
resolution coming from me will not stand the same chance of 
suceess as if reported by a committee, I shall at the proper time 
move to refer it to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rose for the purpose of asking the Senator 
if he did not intend to so refer the resolution? 

Mr. PLATT. I realize that the resolution must go to the 
Committee on Rules, that it can not be kept before the Senate 
at my request. l 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me one second? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I introduced, some years ago, a mode of dealing 
with this subject which I should like to have go to the commit- 
tee with the BETRA own resolution, if he will permit, as a pro- 
posed substitute. 

I desire to say, if he will allow me to make the suggestion, 
that I think his method of accomplishing the result may possi- 
bly be open to the criticism that it vests in the presiding offi- 
cer, who is not a member of the Senate, the power at his discre- 
tion to determine the action of the Senate itself; that is, it gives 
him the power to fixa yee, Raden is a Senatorial function and 
duty, and which I do not thihk we can, under ourscheme of gov- 
ernment, lawfully impose upon the Vice-President. It would be 
to that extent making three Senators instead of two from the 
State the Vice-President comes from. 

I ask that the resolution 1 now present be read and referred 
to the committee with the resolution of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be read. i 

The Secretary read as follows: Jian 


Vi dees, That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding the follow- 
g: 

“When any bill or resolution shall have been under consideration for more 
than one day it shall be in order for any Senator to demand that debate 
thereon be closed. If such demand be seconded by a majority of the Sena- 
tors present, the question shall forthwith be taken thereon without further 
debate, and the pending measure shall take precedence of all other business 
whatever, If the Senate shall decide to close debate, the question shall be 
put “pon the pending amendments, upon amendmentsof which notice shall 
then be given, and upon the measure in its successive stages according to 
the rules of the Senate, but without further debate, except that every Sena- 
tor who may desire shall be permitted to speak upon the measure not more 
than once and not exceeding one hour. 

“After such demand shall have been made by any Senator no other motion 
shall be in order until the same shall have been voted upon by the Senate, 
unless the same shall fail to be seconded. 

"After the Senate shall have decided to close debate no motion shall be in 
order but a motion to adjourn or to take a recess, when such motionshall be 
seconded by a majority of the Senate. When either of said motions shall 
have been ſost or shall have failed of a second, it shall not be in order to re- 
new the same until one Senator shall have spoken upon the pending measure, 
or one vote upon the same shall have intervened.” 


z For the f stated the following rules, namely, VIII, 
IX, X. I l. II XXVII, XXXV and XLare Sy alae. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to inquire of the 
Senator from Connecticut whether he suggested or requested 


that his resolution should be referred to the Committee on 


Rules. 

Mr. PLATT. I may as well make that motion at the present 
time. In regard to what the Senator from Massachusetts has 
said, while I do not wish to discuss that matter, I think there 
is a good answer to the objection which he thinks he sees. I 
have no pride in my resolution. Anything which will accom- 
plish the pur and accomplish it in a reasonable way will be 
entirely satisfactory to me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution of the Senator from 
Connecticut, with the resolution of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, will be referred to the Committee on Rules, if there be no 
objection. 

Mr. VOORHEES rose. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not know whether the Senator from In- 
diana desires to speak to it or not. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly, I consent to the reference. I 
wish to say, before the subject passes for the present from the 
attention of the Senate, that I feel the Senate and the country 
are under obligations to the Senator from Connecticut, as I am 
myself, for the clear and admirable statement of the true situa- 
tion which prevails here. I am extremely glad thathe has taken 
the pains to lay before the Senate and the country such an ex- 
position as we have listened to. The matter being referred to 
the Committee on Rules, it will of course come up again. For 
the present, I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
House bill No. 1. 

Mr. LODGE. I supposed the resolution of the Senator from 
Connecticut was to be before the Senate during the morning 
hour, and I desired to say a few words upon it before it was 
finally referred to the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from Indiana, who made a motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill No. 1. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Let me appeal to the Senator from Mas- 
sachysetts. If it would notinconvenience him, I should be very 
glad if the bill can be taken up, for the reason that the Senator 
from California [Mr. WHITE] wishes to take the floor with a pre- 


pared lr ; 

Mr. WHITE of California. If the Senator from Indiana will 
allow me, I have no objection to yielding to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well, then. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
will proceed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Cali- 
fornia for his kindness and shall not keep him from the floor 
but a very few moments. 

Day before yesterday, when the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Du- 
BOIS] took command of the silver forces in the Senate, he was 
pees to say in his humorous way that I had been beating the 

rum for the forces of repeal. I am perfectly willing that it 
should be so, for believing as I do that the time for action has 
arrived, it seems to me that at the moment of action perhaps a 
drumbeat is more appropriate than conversation. 

It is because I believe that the moment for action has arrived 
thatI desire now simply to say a word expressive of my very strong >. 
belief in the principle of the f. I nd l ofared by the- r 
from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. [Tam a newcomer in the Sen- 
ate, more recent even than my friend the Senator from Idaho, 
who kindly instructed us as to our duties and rights the other 
day: bu ave some acquaintance with American history and 
American politics, and I have also had some experience else- 
where in regard to the subject of the parliamentary conduct of 
business, which has so much engaged the attention of the other 
branch of Congress of late years. 

i Tas ate or the a aayo remained practically unchanged 
or a hundred years, Formed for a body ot nenen Se 
they still continue to govern tha dai harain 0 e 
They contain no method of compelling a vote. They are there- 
fore rules which are based upon courtesy. By the courtesy of 
the Senate every Senator can speak at any length and at any 
time. There is, in a word, no method of preventing unlimited 
debate. But a system of courtesy in the conduct of business for 
a Poy legislative body, if itis to be anything or to have any 
effect, must be reciprocal. The unwritten law of mutual conces- 
sion must be observed or a system of courtesy is impossible. 
The right of debate is not the only or the most important privi- 
lege to be considered. 

here is another right more sacred in a legislative body than 
the right of debate, and that is the right ta vole. It is assumed, 
it must be assumed, thut if there is to be unlimited debate, by 
unwritten law there must equally be no obstruction to a vote. 
When it appears that unlimited debate, the right of which is 
accorded by courtesy, is used for the SO yrs of obstruction, 
then the system of courtesy has become impossible. When a 
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Í minority not only does mot allow a debate to come to a.close, 
but will not even name any date, no matter how distant, at 
which it will assent to the close of that debate, it is obvious 
that courtesy has become entirely one-sided; that unlimited de- 
bate is to be but that the right to vote i be taken 
away. When thesystem of courtésy has reached this paint it has 
not only ceased to be practicable, but it has become an abuse and 
er. 


Mr. President, Ido not desire to be misunderstood. I do not lay 
the blame for obstruction opos the minority in this or any other 
case. Itnever rests with them. If the rules of any legislative 
body permit ia minority to obstruct a measure the defense of 
which they deem of the least importance they have the right 
under those rules to obstruct. The reason why there is fili- 
bustering or obstruction in any legislative body is because the 
majority does not prevent it. If there is delay itis the fault of 
the majority, and of the majority alone, not of the minority. 
The minority has theright to avail itself of such weapons as the 
majority chooses to concede them, no moreand no less. I refer 
here, of course, to the party majority in control of the body. 
There is a majority often on a measure which differs in compo- 
sition from the majority in charge of the conduct. of business as 
there is to-day on this measure of repeal of the purchase clauses. 

The majority which | believe exists in this Chamber in favor 
of repeul is not formed on the same lines as the majorit 
which controls the conduct of business, but the conduct of busi- 
ness rests alone and absolutely on the party in control of the 
Chamber. The party majority in the Senate, whether they 
sustain a given measure or not, as a party, are solely respon- 
sible for reaching or not reaching a vote. I am not 893 
of the particular measure pending, nor of any other particular in- 
stance; I refer to a general principle. If a legislative body can 
not reach .a vote, it is because the majority, responsible for the 
conduct of business, does not choose to have that vote reached. 
They ought to be able to reach it by rule. To substitute for a 


t with all respect, to be pitiable. If the co system has 
roken down, why can we not reach a vote in a dignified and 
proper way if it is to be done, as it must be done, by some form 
of compulsion? If the day has come when the courtesy of the 
Senate no longer exists, except for those who would speak and 
8 obstruct, then why is it not the more dignified and 
tter thing to pass a suitable rule to enable this body, at 
me time through its majority, to reach a vote? 

We govern in this oguntry in our representative bodies by vot- 
ing and debate. It is most desirable to have them both. th 
are of great importance. But if we are to have only one, then 
the one that leads to action is the more important. To vote 
withoutdebating may be hasty, may be ill considered, may be rash; 

ut to debate and never vote is imbecility.) A legislative body 
Which can not govern itself can not hold the respect of the peo- 
ple who have intrusted to it the duty of governing the country. 

Mr. President, the Senate of the United States has been re- 
garded by all foreign students of our Constitution, by all ourown 
constitutional lawyers, as perhaps the greatest achievement of 
the great men who framed that instrument, It has numbered 
here in the days that are gone, and numbers today, the oa 
leaders of all parties in the country. Ithas a greatrecord in its 
hundred years, unrivaled, I believe, in the history of any other 
legislative body in the world. I hope that the system which it 
has always maintained, the system of courtesy, the recognition 
on the one hand of the courtesy of unobstructed debate and 
on the other of the courtesy of unobstructed voting, may con- 
tinue; but if it can not continue, then it seems to me the digni- 
fied and patriotic course is to take some such step as is now pro- 
posed by the Senator from Connecticut. 

I am well aware that there are measures now pending, meas- 
ures with reference tothe tariff, which I consider more injurious 
to the country than the finan measure now before us. I am 
aware that there is a measure which has been rushed into the 
House of Representatives atthe very moment when they are call- 


roper rule, the test of F 
is “fer of the United States, seems to me, I must say, aud I say 


ing on us Republicans for nonpartisanship which is ‘isan in 
the highest degree, and which involves evils which I regard as 


infinitely worse than anything that can arise from an economic 
measure, because itis a blow at human rights and personal 
liberty. I know that those measures are at hand. I know that 
such a rule as anew Proves will enable a majority surely 
to put them through body after due debate, and will lodge 
in the hands of a majority the power and the 5 
which I believe the majority ought always to have. But, Mr. 
President, I do not shrink from the conclusion in the least if it 
is right now to take a step like this, as I believe it is, in order 
to a measure which the whole co is demanding, then, 
as it seems to me, it is rigbt to pass it for all measures. Witi 

not right for this measure, then it is not right to pass it for any 
over. ATHS business of the country is in dire distress. The peo- 
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ple of the Cooney are suffering. We ought to have immediate 

repeal. We ought, asa patriotic duty, to vote on this re of 

the silver act. e can not do it because the majority will not 

pass the necessary rules and while we debate the business of 
the country perian, 

I believe that the most important 2 in our Government 

t is for that reason that I 


rules whic 

Mr. STEWART. With the permission of the Senator from 
California, I should like to say just one word. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Certainly. Idesire that Senators 
shall be in a good humor when I commence, for Ido not know 
how they will feel when I conclude. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I have the consent of the 
Senator from California, who has the floor, to say a few words. 

The working of the rule as it is has been beneficial in all time. 
I was pc in all the struggles of reconstruction. We al- 
lowed the minority to point out all the defects in the measure 
proposed, and any candid man who will look over the proceed- 
ings can see what benefits were derived from the suggestions of 
the minority led by the great Senator from Ohio, Mr. Thurman, 
where we spent sometimes three or four days and nights to give 
them the fullest opportunity of thedebate. They exhausted the 
debate, and they certainly modified and benefited the legislation. 
I think, if you will examine the history of this country, you will 
find that it has seldom happened when a good bill is defeated, 
but it often happens that a bad bill is either defeated or modi- 
fied by debate. 

The beneficial results gro out of the present rule ought 
not to be overlooked. It is the last resort of free deliberation 
in the United States. Here is the only place where the people 
canreally bedefended. If this question is discussed I shall dwell 
atsome length upon the precedents showing the immense advan- 
tages of deliberation. The pending bill is admitted, as was 
stated by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], to be the most 
important question now for the consideration of the world and 
of all mankind. 

Would you talk about the gag rule here after the valuable ex- 
2 that this 3 has had and the many escapes it has 

ad from bad legislation by reason of having free debate. To 
talk about the gag rule on such a question is certainly asking us 
to destroy the last hope of the American people who are strug- 
gling for their rights. 

Mr. TELLER. It seems to me the Senator from Connecticut 
can notinsist upon referring the resolution to the committee now, 
after two speeches have been made in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. PLATT. I did not intend to cut off debate. I simply in- 
tended to make the motion. I supposed the matter would be 
open to further debate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator will permit me, I will state 
that the order of reference has already been made. J know that 
a ig did not understand it, but nevertheless it has been 
made. 

Mr. TELLER. Nobody understood that here. We did not 
understand that there had beenareference made. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] spoke to itas if it were a pend- 
ing measure, and we all sup it was pending. Then Lask to 
have the matter reconsidered, and let it come before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair inquired of the Senator 
from Connecticut whether he desired the resolution referred to 
the Committee on Rules. What was the suggestion of the 
Senator from Connecticut upon that subject? 

Mr. PLATT. I madea motion that it should be referred to 
the Committee on Rules, and, there being nothing else said, the 
Chair said it isso referred.” Ido not suppose it was under- 
stood by the Senate. I had no desire to cut off debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understood the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. TELLER. Is the resolution before the Senate? 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
will state his question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that after the resolution was re- 
ferred (and of course if it was referred without the Senate un- 
de it no Senator would insist that the order should 
stand) the Senator from Indiana moved to take up House bill 


e 


>< 
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No, 1, and thereupon the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] 
obtained the floor and Parties to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART], and that the way the matter now stands. Of 
course I suppose no Senator would insist that the reference 
should cut off anybody from speaking, and if the reference does 
cut off anybody from s ing, it was not fully understood. 

The VICE-PRESID. The Chair so understands. The 
Senator from California was entitled to the floor and yielded. 

Mr. HOAR. Lunderstood that the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana was pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Senator 
from California was entitled to the floor and yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, and the Chair supposed that the Senator 
from California had yielded to the Senator from Colorado [ Mr. 
TELLER] in the same manner, and he recognized the Senator 
from Colorado with that understanding. 

Mr. WHITE of California. It is obvious there has been a 
mistake about this matter, and I do not wish to have the mere 
fact that I have the floor retard any Senator from such discus- 
sion as he may desire to make upon the question. Hence I will 
yield to the Senator from Colorado, and Í suppose there will be 
no difficulty about rescinding the order of reference if it was en- 
tered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the order be- 
ing rescinded? It was inadvertently made upon the suggestion, 
as the Chair supposed, of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. CULLOM and others. No objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TELLER. As the resolution is now before the Senate, 
I wish to ask consent that it go over until to-morrow morning. 
The Senator from California the floor, and while I desire to 
say something on the resolution, I do not wish to do so this morn- 

to the exelusion of the Senator from California to the floor. 
e VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Colorado? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL. With the permission of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, I desire to offer another amendment to therules. I will 
simply state by way of explanation of what itis, that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Connecticut provides thata 
motion may be made after five da. ion to cutoff further 
debate. The amendment which hs Senator from Massachusetts 
offered provides that a motion may be made after two days’ ngo- 

11 , and er g owin: An hours discus- 
sion. Iofferanaméndment which provides that a motion may 
made to fix a day for a debate to close, and that such motion 
shall not be amendable or debatable after the bill or resolution 
has been discussed . Loffer the amendment, and 
ask that it lie on the table for the present. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment “ol 8 


from New Vork will be read. 
he Secretary read as follows: J 


section: 
“Seo. 2. Whenever any bill or resolution is 
unfinished business, nd the same shall have been 


be immediately had without further debate or amendment, except by unan- 
imous consent.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Es en amendment su 
mitied to the rules by the Senator from New York will lie on 
the table for the present. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I call the attention of the Senator from 
New York to the fact that there are other rules also involved in 
his motion to amend which would uire modification. I see 
he erie propose anything further than simply an addition to 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will resume the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a of an act ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act directing the sə of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 


other p ” the pending question being on the amendment 
d b Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I submit an amendment intended to be 


gi mages Py nal php rd crepe hae nach rafeanenatined) DENIE 
r. QUAY. Let it be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 


The amendment was read and ordered to lie on the table and 
to bə printed, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. GALLINGER to the bill (H. R. 1 
to ropeal a part of an act approved J 7 


14, 1890, entitled “An 


the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of aressury potee thereon, and 
for other Sen oe viz, add thereto the following 3 

“Sec, — That a monetary commission be appointed. consisting of three 
financial experts from private life to be named by the President of the 
United States, three Senators to be named by the President of the Senate, 
and three members of the House of Representatives to be named by the 
Speaker of the House. Said commission shall be authorized and 8 
to take evidence in all parts of the country on matters Rompe) to finance 
and the currency, report to be made to the President of the United States, 
who shall transmit the same to at the earliest prac 
ment. Said commission shall make careful investigation as to the 
in the relative value of gold and silver, whether the change 
depreciation of silver or the 1 of gold, the cause of the 
and its probable durai its effect upon national finance, trade, commer: 
agriculture, labor, and other interests, and its relation to the — 
ol value in this and other countries; and shall also ascertain as near as 
practicable the silver- producing ö the United States. The com- 
mission shall report on the best polog to be adopted to maintain the donble 


standard, with a view to establ: AANE a parity in the pur- 
chasing power of gold and silver, what should be the legalratio between 


the two metals, and also as to the best means of restoring and perpetua 
confidence in commercial and financial circles, and of promoting interna- 
tional bimetallism.“ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from California [Mr. 
WHITE] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Will the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Certainly. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I wish to pr notice that on Monday next, 
after the morning business, I will address the Senate on the 
pending bill. 

Mr. BATE. With the permission of the Senate I should like 
to make some remarks on the pending measure either Monday 
or rotates I will say Monday 3 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] has 
just given notice that he will address the Senate on Monday. 

Mr. BATE. Iwill say Monday, and he and I will reconcile 
the matter. - 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so noted. 

Mr. DUBOIS subsequently said: The Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. BATE] informs me that he has made arrangements to speak 
on Monday, so if no one else has given notice for Tuesday I will 
reserve that day, after the morning business—Tuesday morning 
instead of Monday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so noted. 

[Mr. WHITE of California addressed the Senate. His speech 
will be published hereafter. See Appendix.] 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I shall ask the Senate to 
proceed to a much later hour than this. I had understood that 
the Senator from Mississippi |Mr. GEORGE] had eg sap to fol- 
low the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE}; but he seems dis- 
inclined to do so, and I understood that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. STEWART] desired to go on. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. It was my wish at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from California to complete the speech I 
had 8 815 esterday 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is unable to hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
desire to go on this evening? 

Mr. GEORGE. Ido not, 
oing on. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I beg to say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that I had yielded the floor to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is so. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I asked a question for information. 

Mr. GEORGE. To repeat what I have said, Mr. President, I 
expected at the conclusion of the remarks made by the Senator 
from California to finish what I had to say upon important 
subject. I find now that Iam physically unable to proceed. I 
desire to give notice, as there is no notice of as h to-morrow, 
that at the earliest period to-morrow I shall the floor. 

In addition to that, I think I might be excused from going on 
this evening, even if I were in a condition to proceed; for, after 
the very able and eloquent spéech made by the Senator from 
California, there will be little disposition on the part of the Sen- 
ate to listen to anybody, and especially to me: 

Mr. VOORHEES, there is no further debate proposed, the 
next thing in order is a vote; and I move, Mr. President, at this 
stage to layon the table the pending amendment, which has been 
under discussion now for a long time; and on that motion I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Pending that motion, I move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana, the Senator from Arkansas moves that the Senate 


adjourn. 

Ar. HOAR. Lsuggest that the first thing is to see whether 
the call for the yeas and nays is seconded before the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas is put. 


I desire to make an apology for not 


* 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. A motion to adjourn is in order 
pending the callfor the yeasand nays. The yeas and nays have 
not been ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. I know; but let us take the question on second- 
ing the demand for the yeas and nays. It isa very important 
question. 

Mr. BuTLER and Mr. VOORHEES addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was unable to hear the 
remark of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I was endeavoring to ascertain whether the 
yeas and nays had been ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. They have not been ordered. The 
Chair will state that pending the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
JONES] moves that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before that is done, I suggest to the Senator 
from Arkansas that he change his motion; or, if he will permit 
me to do so, I will move to proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not know of anybody who has the 
floor by a higher right than mine. I am on the floor and recog- 
nized by the Chair. My motion is to lay the pending amend- 
ment, which is the amendment offered by the Senator from Kan- 
sas |Mr. PEFFER], on the table, and on that I had demanded the 
yeas and on 

Mr. BUTLER. Pending that I moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from South Carolina that the motion of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas was to adjourn. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I withdraw the motion, as the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina desires to make a motion to go into 
executive session. I am not particular which is done. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thad the consent of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas before I made the motion to permit me to substitute my 
motion for his. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas is withdrawn. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. I have moved to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, pending the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Before that is done—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I rise to make a parliamentaryinquiry. I 
inquire whether I am entitled to have my demand for the yeas 
and nays sustained or voted down? 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator wantsa second to the demand. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I want a second. 

Mr. STEWART. When a motion is made to go into execu- 
tive session it takes precedence of everything else. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is my understanding. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Indiana that a motion to adjourn or a motion to go into 
executive session is in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. That motion is in order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has so suggested. The 
Chair thinks the motion of the Senator from South Carolina 
takes precedence. The rule will be read on that subject. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


RULE XXI. 
PRECEDENCE OF MOTIONS. 
When a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 
0 


To urn, 
To adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn, it shall be 
to a day certain, 


to the consideration of executive business, 
To lay on the table, 

To postpone indefinitely, 

To postpone to a day certain, 

To commit, 

To amend; 
which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged; and 
the motions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to proceed to the con- 
pc peer of executive business, to lay on the table, s be decided with- 
ow 5 m 

Mr. BUTLER. My motion is clearly in order, Mr. President, 
and I have submitted it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask the question whether I have not the 
right to have my demand for the yeas and nays seconded before 
the motion of the Senator from South Carolina is put? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh,no. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well, then; go on. 

Mr. HUNTON. I ask the Senator from Indiana to yield to me 
to introduce a bill. 

Mr. FRYE and others. Regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 


tor from Virginia that there is objection to his request. 


The Chair is of the opinion that under the rules the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina to proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business is in order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I hope the motion will be voted down. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope it will be voted up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is for the Senate itself to de- 


termine. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the roll is called I should like to make 
aninquiry. I inquire whether there is business before the body 
for an executive session? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order when there 
is objection to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not debating, Mr. President. I simply 
See to a parliamentary inquiry, which I believe is always in 
order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the inquiry. 

Mr. BUTLER. I inquired whether there was any business 
for ah executive session before the body? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that he so 
understands. 

Mr. TELLER. I suggest that there is not a quorum of Sena- 
tors present. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let it be made manifest. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has ordered the Secre- 
tary to call the roll on the motion of the Senator from South 
Carolina. : 

Mr. TELLER. I submit that the suggestion I made necessi- 
tates a roll call to ascertain whether or not there is a quorum. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It does. 

Mr. TELLER. The Chair has no right to say that the vote 
shall be t:ken. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had ordered the Secre- 
wy to call the roll before objection was made. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But, Mr. President, the suggestion 
of the absence of a quorum requires that the roll shall be called 
to ascertain whether or not there is a quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary call the roll to 
ascertain whether there be a quorum present. 

Mr. TELLER. That is what is e sth to be done. 

The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, McPherson, 
Allison, Martin, 


Smith, 
Gordon, Squire, 
Bate. Gorman, S, Stewart, 
Berry, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Stockbridge, 
Butler, x Murphy, ler, 
ery, Hawley, Patmer, ie, 
Cama i P, ttigre' vou” 
maden, e W, 
Chandler, Hoar, Platt, Vilas, 
Dubois, un Power, Voorhees, 
Faulkner, Jones, Ark. A al 
e. i. m. White, La. 
Gallinger, ndsay, Roach, Wolcott. 
rge, Lodge, Shoup, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 


Mr. WOLCOTT (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.). Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate do now adjourn; and on that 
motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BERRY (when his name was called). [am paired with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM], who is absent. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was ed). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a standing 
pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr MORRILL], who is ab- 
sent on account of ill health. A short time since the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. COKE] was called to his home by the illness of 
a member of his family, and just as he was leaving I promised 
to see that he was paired during his absence. I will transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Vermont to the Senator from Texas, 
and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KYLE (when his name was called). I will state that upon 
financial and kindred subjects I am paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. ALLEN (when Mr. MANDERSON’S name was called). I 
desire to say that my colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] is necessarily 
absent from the Chamber for a day or two, and will return in 


that time. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from 55 [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I have a general 


ir with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. 
should vote ‘‘nay” if he were present. 
Mr. VANCE (when his name was called). Iam paired gen 
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erally with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN], and 
therefore withhold my vote. à 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. I should vote yea“ 
if he were preseut. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. Ido not know how he would 
vote on this question if he were present; but if he were here, I 
should vote ‘*nay.” 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the affirmative). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. Idast my 
vote and ask to withdraw, because I see that the pending motion 
has assumed a different aspect from that which I supposed it had 
when I cast my vote. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. KYLE. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL] to the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. JONES] and I vote yea.“ 

Mr. BATE. I wish tostate that I have taken the liberty of 
transferring my pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
WASHBURN] to the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. So 
on this vote the Senator from Minnesota will stand paired with 
the Senator from California, and I cast my vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Allen, Harris, effer, Shoup, 
Bate, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew. Stewart, 
Butler, Kyle, Power, Teller, 
Call, Martin, Pugh, Wolcott. 
Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon. Roach, 

NAYS—3t. 
Allison, Gordon, Lindsay, Smith, 
Brice, orman, . — Sq 
Caffery, Gray, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
Camden, Hale, Mills, Turpie, 
Chandler, Hawley, Murphy, Vilas, 
Faulkner, Higg! Pasco, Voorhees, 

e, Hill, Platt, White, La. 
Gallinger, Hoar, Proctor, 
Gibson, Hunton Ransom, 
NOT VOTING—2. 

Aldrich, Cullom, Jones, Nev. Yy, 

A Daniel. McMillan, herman, 
Blackburn, Davis, Manderson, Vance, 
Cameron, Dixon Mitchell, Wis. Vest. 

y. Dolph Morgan, Walthall, 
Cockrell, George, Morrill, Washburn, 
Coke, Hansbrough. Paimer, White, Cal. 
Colquitt, Irby. Perkins, Wilson. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is the motion the Chair is 
stating. The question recurs on the motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, and upon this motion the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BATE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. 

Mr. BERRY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senstor from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (when his name was called). Irestatem 

pair with the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MAN DERSON I, 
who is absent. Consequently I withhold my vote. ` 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. KYLE (when his fame was called). I am pairedon finan- 
cial questions with the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
MITCHELL]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. JONES] and vote“ gen 

Mr. MCPHERSON (when his name was called). Upon this 

uestion I am paired with the Senator from Texas [Mr. CORE]. 
he were present I should vote yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). T repeat the an- 
nouncement of my pair with the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. HANSBROUGH]. I would vote“ nay“ if he were present. 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 


I am paired with 


Mr. HARRIS. I announced upon the roll call just before this 
one my general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MOR- 
RILL], and the fact that the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] was 
absent and had asked me to secure a pair for him, I thereupon 
on that roll call transferred my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont to the Senator from Texas. Since that time the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] has consented to pair upon 
all questions on the pending bill with the absent Senator from 
Texas. I therefore again announce my pair with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], and withhold my vote because of 
his absence. 

Mr. TURPIE. I wish to inquire if the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. DAVIS] has voted? 

i The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is in- 
ormed. 

Mr. TURPIE. Iam paired generally with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. DAvis], and withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—20, 
Allen, Dubois, Peffer, Roach, 
Butler, Jones, Ark Perkins, Shoup, 
Call, Kyle, Pettigrew, Ste 
Cockrell, Martin, Power, Teller, 
Daniel, Mitchell, Oregon Wolcott, 

NAYS—31. 
Allison, Gibson, Hoar, Proctor, 
Brice, Gordon, Hunton, Ransom, 
Caffery, Gorman, Lindsay, Smith, 
Camden, Gray, odge, Stockbridge, 
Chandler, Hale. Mills, Vilas, 
Faulkner, Hawley, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Frye, Higgins, Pasco, White, La. 
Gailinger, Hill, Plait. 

NOT VOTING—34. 

Aldrich, Davis, McPherson, Turpie, 
Bate, Dixon, Manderson, Vance, 
21 777 45 Dolph, Mitchell, Wis. Vest. a 
Blackburn, ad s Morgan, Walthall, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Morriil, Washbw 
Carey, a Palmer, White, 
Coke, Irby, uay, Wilson. 
Colquitt, Jones, Nev, Sherman, 
Cullom, McMillan, Squire, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iask for a vote on my motion. 

Mr. TELLER (at 5 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.). I move that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana, the Senator from Colorado moves that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. TELLER. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to appeal tothe Senator from Colorado 
for one moment to withdraw his motion because I want to ask 
the Senate—I put it upon the ground of unanimous consent—that 
we proceed to the consideration of executive business for a few 
moments and come back into legislative session. There is ex- 
ecutive business. There are references which ought to be made, 
and I suppose in half an hour we can dispose of the executive 
business. I regret somewhat the condition of things which 
seoms to exist this evening, and I should be very glad if the 
Senate would by unanimous consent go into executive session, 
and let the unanimous consent go to the extent of an agreement 
that when we complete the executive business we shall come 
back into legislative session. 

Mr. TELLER. I withdraw my motion for the purpose of al- 
lowing the Senator from Tennessee to submit his suggestion, 
and if it is not adopted I will renew the motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I shall be compelled to object to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have a motion pending which I was 
obliged to make or quit debate whenever Senators saw fit to 
compel me to do so. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to suggest to him 
that his motion will be still pending the moment we come out of 
executive session? The present status of the question will re- 
main just as it is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Senator will suspend a mo- 
ment the Chair will state that the Senator from Indiana moved 
to lay the pending amendment on the table. Pending that mo- 
tion the Senator from Colorado moves that the Senate adjourn, 
and pending that the Senator from Tennessee asks unanimous 
consent that the Senate shall go into executive session. 

Mr. HALE. Now, will the Senator from Tennessee join with 
that an agreement that when we come back iato legislative ses- 
sion a vote shall be taken at once on the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana? 

Mr. BUTLER. No, Mr. President. 
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Mr. HARRIS. My request is that the Senate shall proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Tennessee that objection has been made to his request. 

Mr. HOAR. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry, and Í wish to 
have the ear of the Senator from Tennessee. I desire to ask if 
the request for unanimous consent that we shall proeeed again 
to the consideration of legislative business includes a consent that 
we shall continue the legislative business for some fixed time? 

Mr. HARRIS. Iintended it only to include going back into 
legislative session and finding the questions then just as weleave 
them now. That is what I intended. 

Mr, HOAR. So the filibustering would continue when we got 
back? 

Mr. BUTLER. .Now I want to say a word in TOR to that. 
The Senator from Massachussetts has seen fit to characterize 
some motions here as filibustering. I wish to say to that Sens- 
tor that in my experience in the Senate I have never known a 
motion to be made like that of the Senator from Indiana pending 
a speech by a Senator who has expressed his disinclination to go 
on upon thatday. The Senator from Mississippi had half con- 
cluded his s y He has said to the Senate that he is unable 
to go on rs: and with that statement staring us in the face 
the proposition is made to interrupt it by a vote upon an amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from South Carolina knows per- 
fectly well that the Senator from Mississippi was not addressing 
himselt to the Senate on the amendment which I propose to lay 
upon the table. He had not been paying five minutes’ attention 
to it—not one minute’s attention. i 

Mr. BUTLER. The amendment is pending to the bill, and 
the Senator from Mississippi, I understand, is addressing his re- 
marks to the bill, and of course every amendment pending in 
connection with it. I submit to my friend from Indiana that it 
is not exactly consistent with our practice heretofore, in the 
midst of the speech of a Senator who has stated that ho is not 
able to go on to undertake to interject a vote in this way. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand the situation, I think, better 
than the Senator from South Carolina. There is not a man in 
the world to whom I would do a kinder service more readil 
than I would to the Senator from Mississippi, but in the condi- 
tion of affairs I can not be subject and the business of the 
Senate ought not to be subject to be halted in the way itis 
now proposed, and since the demonstrations which have taken 

>e here we may as well move along and see how far we can 
et. Linsist on my motion to lay the amendment offered by the 
Sen itor from Kansas on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the condition 
of business at this time. The Senator from Indiana moved to 
lay the pending amendment on the table. Pending that the 
Sen tor from Colorado moved that the Senate adjourn. That 
motion is now in order andis not subject todebate. The debate 
has proceeded only by unanimous consent. The Secretary will 
call the roll on the motion of the Senator from Colorado to ad- 
journ. 

: Mr. TELLER. As other Senators have had something to say, 
Task consent to say a few words. 

The Senator from Indiana, who is usually very fair, of whom I 
haveno complaint to make up to the present time, I think has done 
that which has never been done in the Senate before. Anamend- 
ment that is collateral to the question that we are really de- 
termining is to be voted upon without any notice, with a large 
number of Senators away, with no idea that there would be a vote 
upon itto-day; and hesprings it here at an hour when the Senate 
ought to have been adjourned; and then says that he is obliged 
Pa it in the interest of the public service. The Senator can 
not be ignorant of the fact that when the pending amendment 
shall be laid on the table, if the motion shall prevail, the bill is 
still open to an amendment of the same character, though not 
in the same words. He can not be ignorant of the fact that there 
are enough Senators on this floor who know how to draft an 
amendment in ph pet re with that which will not be amenable 
to the objection that it has already been voted down. The Sen- 
ator absolutely nothing. So far as I am concerned, if I had 
not felt that it was unfair treatment I should not haye cared 
whether the vote was taken upon the pending amendment now 
or at any other time. 

The Senator from Indiana s as if there had been some 
unusual delay. The Senator is held in terrorem by agencies out- 
side of this body, I fear. The Senator can not here to this 
American Senate that there has been any unusual delay. There 
has been no delay on this subject. If the Senator had said, I 
insist that there must be further debate to-day,” and his friends 
had sustained him, the debate would have gone on. I want tosay 
to the Senator that I am prepared to debate now. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is all I mean to ask.. The Senator 


certainly knows that is all I need ask, I did not seek as a pri- 
mary matter to make the motion. I did it asa dernier ressort, 
I eee todo. It was dictated to me by the situation 
unless I should agree to stop debate after I had given notice of 
my desire to prolong it. I said in the hearing of the Senate and 
in the hearing of the country that if there was to be no further 
debate then voting was the next thing in order. I said it in 
thoze words. I should be goa if the debate were going on. I 
regret extremely that the Senator from Mississippi felt not able 
to go on this evening. I respect that wish entirely, but there 
are other men here who are able to speak. I went over to the 
Senator from Colorado this afternoon and talked with him and 
his associates there, stating that when the Senator from Cali- 
fornia got through I wanted to know who was to take the floor 
and goon. Does the Senator talk to meabout unfairness? Mr. 
President, if I were capable of treating any Senator with unfair- 
ness here I would never show my face again in this body. 

But I am not going to talk personalities. I want to say now, 
once forall, thatto all the criticism which may be loaded upon me 
here I do not intend to reply in kind. This question is bigger 
than any criticism upon individuals. I intend plainly, frankly, 
and fearlessly todo my duty as I understand it, and take all the 
consequences. I wanted the debate to go on perhaps a little 
later than last night, and I would have stopped even with the 
hour of adjournment last night, because some Senators came to 
me saying that they were feeling unwell. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that when the three score years have come, and 8 
three score years and ten, it isa terrible ordeal for men to sit 
in this Chamber to late hours; and nothing justifies it except 
the mightiest questions that affect human atfairs. So I expect 
to discharge my duty without any rankling feeling, without the 
slightest unkindness, in fact, with a kindly desire to oblige as 
far as possible. 

Now, I ask the Senator from Colorado again, as we are both 
standing here on the floor, is there any agreement by which we 
can reach a time when the vote will be taken on anything—on 
anything, the pending amendment or anything else? I have 
the profoundest respect, and he knows it, for the ability of the 
Senator from Colorado, and for his integrity and his straight- 
forward, manly nature; and I ask him here, standing in this 
great presence, whether there is a point of agreement that can 
be reached when a vote shall bə taken on anything? 

Mr. TELLER. If I may be allowed, as I was interrupted by 
the Senator 

Mr. VOORHEES. We are both out of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. This debate is proceoding by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. aes Not at all; I haye had unanimous consent to 
proceed, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Oh, yes. > 

Mr. TELLER. That puts me in order; but I am not going to 
abuse the patience of the Senate by a long speech. Ido not 
think that would be fair. Whether the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana is voted upon is, as I said before, inconsequential. 
The Senator says he did nothing unfair. There is a difference 
of opinion between the Senator from Indiana and myself. I think 
it was exceedingly unfair. In the first place, the Senator can 
not have forgotten that the Senator who just concluded his 
speech was surrounded by a large number of friends who were 
congratulating him on his able effort, and the confusion was very 
great in the Chamber. If the Senator had said Now, if no Sen- 
ator takes the floor, I shall move to lay the amendment on the 
3 the case would have been different. The Senator did not 
say that. 

Ir. VOORHEES. I did say it, and the RECORD will show it. 

Mr. TELLER. If he did, certainly I did not hear him, and 
I am paying very close attention. z 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does the Senator now hear me say it? 

Mr. TELLER. I will say for m that I did not understand 
he had announced that if debate did not £o on he would ask for 
a vote on a motion to lay the pending amendment on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will bring this to an end, if the Senator 
will allow me, If there is anybody to go on now to a reasonable 
time before we stop the discussion for to-day, I will withdraw 
the motion. 

Mr. TELLER. Very well; if the Senator withdraws his mo- 
tion we will find some one to go on. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well. 

Mr, TELLER. I will withdraw anything I Sad 

Mr. STEWART. Ican talk awhile. [Laughter on the floor 
and in the eries.] 

Mr. VOORHEES, I withdraw my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Senate will be in order. The 
Chair desires to remind the occupants of the galleries that any 
demonstration by them will not be tolerated. Does the Senator 
from Colorado withdraw his motion to adjourn? 
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Mr. TELLER. I will withdraw the motion to adjourn if the 
Senator from Indiana will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Task unanimous consent to withdraw the 
motion to lay on the table the pending amendment. 

‘The VICE-PRESIDENT. . Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. Is the motion to adjourn withdrawn? 

Mr. TELLER. I said I would withdraw it. 

‘The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was unable to hear the 
Senator. The motion to adjourn is withdrawn by unanimous 
consent. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. VOORHEES. This is done with the understanding that 
the Senator from Colorado desires to address the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I wanted to put the situation 
exactly where it was when we began, and then the Senator from 
Indiana can take such steps as he sees fit. If the Senate desires 
to go on to-night, so far as I am concerned I am entirely willing 
that the Senate shall goon. There will be found on this floor 
somebody rendy to debate this question until debate is exhausted. 
If the Senate shall see fit (and if there is a majority that can do 
it) to force night sessions we shall still be here ready to Gxbate. 

I do not mean, Mr. President, to court any scene such as has 
occured here to-night. Ihad the roll called because I knew I 
had a right to have the roll called., I knew that that was one of 
the obstructive measures, thank God, that is left tothe minority. 
I moved to adjourn because that is one of the obstructive meas- 
ures, thank God, that is left to the minority. Aud I want to 
say to the Senator from Indiana that we will debate this meas- 
ure as Senators ought to debate it. He knows that we have not 
exhausted debate. He knows that it is an unusual thing upona 
question of this kind. He himself is on record declaring this 
to be the greatest question that has been presented in any age, 
and he knows that itis unusual to hold night sessions on such a 
. He knows that there is no emergency in the country 

t justifies anight session. 

He knows that there is no feeling on the part of the Senate, I 
mean a majority of it, that we have reached a point when there 
has been such obstructive action by the minority, if the minor- 
ity we are, as to 1 the attempt he has made to force anight 
session here at this time in the debate. He knows that men who 
have given years of thought and study to the question on this 
side of the Chamber and on the-other have not yet been heard. 
Does he suppose and do the people whom he represents suppose 
that they can bulldoze the American Senate? Does he suppose 
that he can violute the traditions of this body with nase greet! fh 
Ti he does, I want to tell him to-night, with an experience in the 
Senate antedating his, that it never has been done, and it never 
can bedone. I want to say tohim that we will debate this ques- 
tion fairly, and if we are not treated fairly we are resourceful 
enough and brave enough to take such steps as the minority can 
always take, and we know how to take them. 

Tf we had failed to respond when the call for a quorum was 
made that debate might proceed during seasonable hours then 
the Senator from Indiana and the people whom he represents 
outside of this Chamber might complain. There has not been an 
hour since the debate began—I mean during seasonable times 
that there has not been somebody ready to debate. This morn- 
ing when a proposition was before the Senate that might have 
occupied two nours I interested rrek in getting the bill that 
he is so anxious to pass before the Senate for the convenience of 
Senators who desired to speak on it. J have interested myself 
in seeing that those who are representing the same sentiments 
that I represent were ready atall timestodebate. If the Senate 
wants to sit here from now till next week ina continuous session 
I want to assure the Senator from Indiana that there is a Senator 
ready to debate every minute of that time on this side of the 
Chamber. I speak of my side of the Chamber, we who are op- 
posing the repeal. 

The Senator knows that he can accomplish nothing by such 
methods. Isit that the Senator, who is usually a courageous 
man, and who has been foremost in the fight against the aggres- 
sions of capital and combined money influences, has succumbed 
to that influence? Has he become so frightened that he is ready 
to do that which no Senator before in this body has ever at- 
tempted to do, before debate had been anything like exhausted, 
when there wore Senators who were anxious to speak because 
they believed the question was so big that it demanded their 
voice to represent constituents who would be outraged if they 
were not heard here? Does he suppose when Senators of that 
character, oldér in the service than he is, are prepared to go on 
ata suitable hour of the day that we are not to have the oppor- 
tunity? 

Mr. President, if, when I have concluded, the Senator from 
Indiana wants to renew his motion to lay the pending amend- 
ment on the table he can do so. I beg to inquire of the Senator 
what he will gain by it? I beg to know what advantage it will 
be to him, or to those who think with him, to have this debate 


* 


go on to-night. Does he suppose that we are so lacking in re- 
sources that we would not be able to continue to-morrow? Oh, 
no; he knows better. We have been sitting more hours since 
the Senate convened, six weeks ago, than the Senate has ever 
sat before in its history, and we have been sitting here without 
praon: on our part. We have been following the Senator from 

diana, and we have been allowing him to take up the morning 
hour in debate. Yet he speaks to the country as if obstructive 
measures had been of such a character that he could not allow 
the Senate to adjourn at a decent hour of the day. 

Iwas in hopes myself that scenes such as I have seen fre- 
quently enacted in thisChamber, when the roll would be called, 
when a motion toadjournand a motion to go into executive ses- 
sion would follow, might not be forced upon any of us. Whether 
at any time Senators can defend themselves in that kind ofa 
1 may be doubtful with some. With me it is not, as 

said yesterday: Ihave no question but that it may become 
and does become frequently the very highest duty, the greatest 
obligation that can imposed upon an American Senator, to 
stand here and resist, if he finds himsalf in a minority, until he 
can bring the majority, if the majority is against him, to a re- 
spectful hearing of his case and a proper consideration thereof. 

hether that is true or not, the traditions of the Senate justify 
that whenever an attempt is taken on the part of the majority 
or any other person to do an unfair thing, that shall be done. 

I repeat, not having perhaps heard the Senator from In- 
diana said, I thought it was unfair to attempt to lay the amend- 
ment on the table, not because that motion cut off debate, not 
that the same unlimited debate does not exist on the billor onan 
amendment that can be put in, as I before stated, but because it 
looks a little like taking snap judgment without proper notice. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned I repeat (and I think 
I speak for a good many Senators on this floor) we do not pro- 
pose to allow the Senator from Indiana, even if he is backed by 
a majority, to cut off debate. We know how to secure proper 
respect for our views in the Senate and we intend to have it. 
Tho Senator from California occupied a whole business day, as 
he had a right to occupy it, with a speech that nobody will pre- 
tend here or elsewhere was made for the purpose of delay, a 
speech full of information and instruction to all those who list- 
ened. There was nota word in it that should have been left 
out. He putin the RECORD as he went along numerous things 
that he ht have read and delayed action if delay had been 
his purpose. 

The Senator from Mississippi. who was entitled to the floor by 
an understanding, said then that it was too late and he did not 
feel that he had the strength to go on to-day, relying, I presume, 
upon the unbroken custom of the Senate, relying upon a custom 
with which I have been familiar the most of the time for sev- 
enteen years, and which I submit some Senators who came here 
earlier than I did will bear me out in saying has never been vio- 
lated before in the Senate, that when a Senator said at alate hour 
of the day, I do not desire to go on now,” he was given the op- 
3 to go on at a suitable hour the day following, un- 

ess it was a case where it was apparent to 5 that the 
request for delay was simply for the purpose of dela the bill. 
Will anybody suggest that the Senator from Mississippi de- 
clined to go on to-night because he wanted to gain any time? 
Nobody will charge that. 

Mr. President, is it fair to ask us to debate this question in 
the night time? Most of us are men of mature years and most 
of us are accustomed long before this hour to take dinner. We 
are to remain here without dinner: we are to remain here with 
the discomforts that accompany a night session; and all that the 
Senator from Indiana may meet a hue and cry from another sec- 
tion of the country and outside of this body. Ido not know how 
long the Senator from Indiana thinks we ought to remain, 
whether he thinks we ought toromain all night now or whether 
he thinks we might f° home at a reasonable tims. We stayed 
here last night until a quarter past 6 to listen toa speech in 
favor of repeal. We have had seventeen speakers on our side 
against repeal and there have been eighteen on the other side. 
If there is any unnecessary delay it is not to be attributed to 
us. Now, Mr. President, [ appeal to the Senate—— 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me a mo- 
ment? What possible objection can there be to a vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from Kansas and then ad- 
journing until to-morrow morning? 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator indulge mea moment? I 
have never read that amendment nor heard it read. 

r. . You have aright to have it read. 
Mr. MORGAN. I know; but I want to consider it, and I want 
to speak on it before I vote. 
r. HOAR. To-night. 
Mr. HILL. Thatis a new proposition. 
Mr. MORGAN. It is a good one. 
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Mr. HILL. If the Senator will pardon me,I merely make 
the suggestion that I do not think there is any desire to incom- 
mode anybody. I amsure the Senator from Indiana does not 
desire to do so, and I do not believe the Senators on this side 
desire to cut off debate if there is a disposition to continue the 
debate; but I suggest, as the Senator from Indiana has made a 
motion to lay the amendment on the table, what is the use of 
continuing this discussion? Let us proceed to the vote. That 
isthe point. Then I have no doubt we can adjourn until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator that there is no vote of that kind before the Senate. I 
suppose if the vote had been taken the Senate would have ad- 
3 to-night after that was done. I know that the Senator 

rom Nevada [Mr. JONES], who is not here, intends to speak on 
the question, and he probably intends to speak upon the amend- 
ment. The Senator from Alabama has declared that he intends 
speaking on it, and as the Senator from Indiana gains absolutel 
nothing woy should he inconvenience us by having a vote now? 
Why should he inconvenience us by sitting here for one or two 
hours longer? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me 
to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Ido not know whether the Senator from 
Indiana will gain anything or not; he may lose a good deal; but 
then I have to be guided by what my sense of duty dictates. And 
now I will ask the Senator in all kindness and fairness again, as 
I did when we were on the floor a while ago, whether there is 
any point of time in the calendar of time when he will agree to 
take a vote on the pending amendment, and on the bill, or on 
anything? Ishould like to know, and I make the inquiry with 
all respect, and passing over all criticisms which may be made 
upon me. 

Mr TELLER. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] 
asks me to yield to him. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then I will transfer the question to him. 

Mr. STEWART. Transfer it to me. [Laughter.] I wish to 
makeasuggestion. It is admitted. it wasstated by the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. ALLISON], and is so recognized by the entire country, 
that this is the mostimportant question that has been considered 
in these Halls for many years, if not the most important that has 
ever been brought here. Does the Senator from Indiana want 
to prevent the legitimate discussion of this question? There 
have been eighteen speeches on one side and seventeen on the 
other. They have been 3 speeches; and I undertake to 
say that to take the annals of parliamentary debate upon finan- 
cial questions you will find nothing to compare with what has 
been done here. Most Senators go outand stay in the halls when 
the speeches are going on, but I have been a listener, and I under- 
take to say that the science of this question in all its bearings 
has been discussed more ably than ever before in any legisla- 
tive body. It has been a serious discussion. There are other 
Senators prepared to go on with the discussion. It will take 
those in preparation many days yet if they are to have an oppor- 
tunity to bə heard; and upon a question of this kind to say that 
those who represent constituencies shall not have a fair hearing 
seems to me very unjust. 

Everybody knows they can not have such a hearing if they 
are driven into anight session. Their health will be destroyed 
and it will be made impossible for them to do their duty. The 
Senators who are opposed to the proposed repeal are earnest, 
they are honest, they are doing what they think is their duty. 
Although the press said, ‘‘ Let there be no discussion; vote first 
and discuss afterwards,” those in favor of the passage of the bill 
have made more speeches than haye been made on this side. 
They haye occupied fully half of the time, and they have pre- 
sented their side of the case. They have had a hearing, al- 
though those on-the outside say there is no necessity for rd 
hearing whatever; and now to say that Senators who thin 
otherwise, and are strong in their convictions, and are willing 
to make a contribution to this discussion, shall be worn out by a 
night session, so as to make it impossible for them to do so, is 

eard of in the Senate. 

I have been here in the time when party spirit ran high, and 
when as long as Senators had something to contribute the debate 
wenton. Sometimes it went on for weeks and months upon mat- 
ters that did not compare in importance with the pending meas- 
ure. The majority never attempted to force night sessions until 
the last resort, when debate was absolutely exhausted. Here we 
have numerous notices of speeches to be made. I never heard 
of an attempt to hold a night session when gentlemen who were 
re APAE had given notice that they would speak. 

e only object of this movement is to choke off debate and de- 
stroy the health of the members so that they cannot speak, and 
make it impossible for them to represent their constituents. It 
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seems to me this is a most unusual thing and the mostcruel thing 
that I ever heard done on an fmportant question. 

If that is done it will force us to use the means in our power, 
which is called filibustering, if you please, to get time for those 
who desire to speak. We will not ask those who are preparing 
speeches to be here. Weshall stay here. If itis the object, for 
the benefit of the New York papers, to put usin a false position, 
in the position of filibustering, go on, but it is unjust to go on 
longer to-night. We had a speech to-day the like of which has 
not been heard ina long time. There has been no time lost 
and there will be no time lost. No one desires to lose time, but 
if there is a disposition to make it impossible for us to present 
our side of the case, then we shall resort to any means in our 
power to protect our rights. I say this is oppression. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator permit me by way of a sug- 
gestion of my recollection? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. My recollection is that when I first came into 
the Senate, and for a long time before, it was the custom of the 
Senate (the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] can certainly 
confirm my recollection); almost invariably when importing 
E were pending, to have night sessions and to sit far into 
the night. 

Mr. TELLER. Never until the last of the session. 

Mr. HOAR. I say it was. I think the Senator from Colo- 
rado is out of order, Mr. President, in his interruption. 

Mr. TELLER. I have the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. No, the Senator from Nevada has the floor. 

a TELLER. I yielded the floor to the Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

Mr. HOAR. No, the Senator from Nevada yielded to me, 
The Senator from Colorado does not farm out the floor. If I 
may be permitted to make my statement, I say it was the uni- 
versal practice of the Senate, and hardly an important measure 
passed in those days at any time in the session when it was not 
passed in that way. The bill known as the Bland-Allison bill, 
which was a victory of the friends of silver, was passed when I 
myself was in the chair and sat in the chair until day was 
breaking. It was passed about 5 o'clock in the morning. That 
was the usual custom. 
=a Mr. VOORHEES, I rise to ask a question of the Senator from 


evada. 
nae VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 

eld? j 
d Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr, VOORHEES. Just for a single moment. I asked a fair, 
simple and very 1 question of the Senator from Colorado 
whether he could indicate a point anywhere in the calendar ot 
time when he thought there would be a willingness among his 
friends to vote on this Ego Thereupon the Senator from 
Nevada asked to have that question transferred to him for an 
answer, which I did. He has wandered, it seems to me, a little. 
He will pardon me for saying it. I want an answer, if 1 can get 
it, to my question. In all that he says this afternoon about de- 
bate, and debate in sufficient quantity and in due time, I have no 
answer to make atall. Everybody knows how that is. I wish, 
however, while I am up to say that I have sat up all night in this 
Chamber I think nearly one hundred times. I remember one ses- 
sion when we attempted to repeal the election laws that we were 
here all night. I remember going out on the front steps with 
auen G. Thurman and sesing day break and the sun rise in all 
its glory. ; 

Mr, FRYE. The Senator will be here another night on that 
uestion. . 
s Mr. VOORHEES. That is all right enough. You do not hear 
us complaining at all. But the Senator from Nevada says he 
wants ample time for debate. I wanthim to haveit, butis there 
no conception in his mind as to when it will be enough? Is there 

no-—— 

Mr. STEWART. Do you want me to answer now? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. My opinion is that you have asked the ques- 
tion entirely prematurely. When there are a dozen notices of 
speeches to be made on both sides, and the debate is not half ex- 
hausted, you should not ask me to fix a time. I think the Sen- 
ator from Indiana is entirely premature in asking his question. 
There will be time enough when we get to the river to cross it. 
You have not got there yet, and you are not going to get there 
until the debate is closed. So we do not answer any question. 
These questions, of course, are intended to put us in a false po- 
sition before the people. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Oh, no. 

Mr. STEWART. Will any man get up here and say the de- 
bate thus far has not been an honest and earnest debate, such a 
debate as ought to take place on a question that involves more 
for the human race than any other, according to what all Sena- 
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tors say? Will anybody say that I should get up here and fix a 
limit to the debate when Senators are preparing themselves? I 
think it is entirely out of place to ask the question at this time. 
When the debate is concluded, then will be time toanswer that 
question, and not till then. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I will reply to the Senator 
from Indiana. There is not any disguising what I propose to 
do. When debate has proceeded sufficiently we will then answer 
the Senator as to the time. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May I make a suggestion? 

Mr. TELLER, Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understood the Senator to say (I do not 
know whether it was openly in the Senate; perhaps it was) that 
there are some twelve or fifteen speeches on that side yet to be 
made. I think he said fifteen yesterday. Would the Senator 
tako fifteen days and quit? I should like to ask if we can close 
the debate in fifteen days, giving a day toeach man on the other 
side? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not think that I have any authority over 
this question. I certainly have not been constituted the agent 
of Senao who are not here to-night and who I know intend to 
speak. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will ask unanimous consent to fix the 
time to close this debate fifteen days hence by the calendar. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Lobject. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator knows very well he is not going 
to get any unanimous consent, and it will save time if the Sena- 
tor does not for afew days repeat those requests. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then we had better go on. 

Mr. TELLER. Very well. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Colorado indulge me 
for a moment? I wish to make a statement. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I said a while ago, Mr. President, that I 
wanted to debate the amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
which the Senator from Indiana has moved to lay upon the table. 
I had not read it, but I had a knowledge of its substance. It 
presents a very grave and serious question as to the existing state 
of the law. The bill which is before the Senate provides for the 
repeal of a particular clause of what is called thé Sherman act 
and goes no further. It is called a bill for an unconditional re- 
peal of the Sherman act. It is simply a bill for the amendment 
of the Sherman act, leaving all the rest of it not repealed infull 
force and effect. 

A question arises under the Sherman act whether the act of 
1837, which was revived by the Bland act and was not repealed by 
the Sherman set, is in full force and effect. That is a question 
which has been mooted before the courts of this District; but the 
expiry of an administration here prevented an appeal from an 
adverse decision from the district court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia to the Supreme Court upon a motion 
fora mandamus. A motion for a mandamus, we know, will not 
lie against an officer whose term of office has expired, for the 
purpose of performing an official act. Towards the close of an Ad- 
ministration, I forget whether it was Mr. Cleveland’s or Mr. 
Harrison’s, a motion for a mandamus was pending in the district 
court of the District of Columbia by a party who brought to the 
Treasury of the United States a bar of silver weighing, I think, 
a hundred ounces. He tendered it for coinage under the act of 
1837, claiming that he had the right to have that silver coined 
at the Mint. Coinage was refused, and thereupon he made a 
motion for a mandamusagainst the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I recall now that Mr. Windom was then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Mr. Windom died, and that stopped the proceeding. 
My memory was not clear as to the precise manner in which the 
mandamus proceeding had been terminated. Mr. Windom's 
death prevented an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, because in consequence of that very deplorable fact, pro- 
ceedings had to be instituted de novo to APAS e what were the 
rights of this citizen of the United States who presented a bar 
of silyer and demanded that it should be coined. 

At the time that this case was pending I looked over the argu- 
ments which were presented by counsel. Though I was not 
present in the court when the decision was made or when the 
case was argued, I believed then, and I believe now, and I think 
it can be demonstrated by a man of ordinary ability to the satis- 
faction of the Senate of the United States, that the act of 1837 
is now in full force and effect. Well, that is rather an important 
question, inasmuch as that is free coinage. 

I invite the attention of the Senator from Indiana to this 
proposition. The act of 1837 and the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas to revive that act as a part of this bill, or rather 
to declare that it is a part of the law of the land at present, if 
you thereby remove difficulties in respect of the construc- 
tion of it hereafter, is a very important matter, and it is a full 
free-coinage act. It does three things. First of all, it provides 


for the coinage of the silver dollar of 412+ 1 nine-tenths 
fine. It next provides for the equalization of what is called the 
subsidiary coins, halves, quarters, and dimes, in respectof their 
metallic weight, pure silver, so that they shall be in exact cor- 
respondence with the dollar of 412+ grains. 

In the third important particular it makes the silver dollar a 
legal tender for all debts, public and private. That portion of 
the act subjected the legal-tender quality of the silver dollar 
provided for in the act of 1837 to the rights which a party might 
acquire under a contract payable in gold. It was supposed—it 
is supposed by a great many now, and I 2 they are about 
as good lawyers as any we have, though I think the supposition 
is entirely a mistake—that it is within the competency of two 
contracting parties to dispense with a repeal of the legal-ten- 
der laws of the United States, and to make a debt payable in 
gold, gold coin, if you please. I will not stop now to discuss 
thut question. I merelyallude to it to show that it is aquestion 
which comes up in this connection, and is in itself a question of 
yay great importance. 

ow, Mr. President, suppose that I am right; and I state my 
convictions about this matter with absolute sincerity. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana will find it to his interest to look into this 
question, if he has not done so, because he has always since I 
have known him in this body advocated the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. Here is an amendment which proposes it out 
and out, and the Senator from Indiana moves to lay that 
amendment on the table. I speak of this to the Senator in order 
that he may consider the subject as to where his personal record 
is to be left in the Senate of the United States after he has suc- 
ceeded in putting that amendment on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I said I did not intend to reply to criti- 
cism; but I will say to the Senator from Alabama that I will take 
care of my record, and it need not concern anybody but myself. 
I stand where I have always stood. That is not the simple pro- 
vision that I think ought to be on the statute books for the coin- 
age of silver,as I shall make known atthe proper time hereafter. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then, so far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I dismiss the subject. Let the Senator take his reputation 
to the tombs, if he wants, it is nothing to me. rp taper, 
I would be permitted to express a sufficient degree of friendship 
and interest in the Senator to notify him thatthe amendment he 
is trying to lay on the table here is the act of 1837,a Democratic 
measure, signed by Andrew Jackson, I think; and that therefore 
he mustnot think hard of me or ill of me if I am disposed to pre- 
sent a question of that gravity to the consideration of this body. 

It is true that we are expected to go with a hop, skip, and a 
jump at the bidding of those who crack the whip over us just 
now, but that is such a novel proceeding in the Senate of the 
United States, and 5 when that whip is administered by 
one Democrat over the shoulders of another, I must be permit- 
ted to stop in blank astonishment and amazement, if nothing 
else, to see what is going to become of it. I think I have a right 
to consider my own fate for a few moments, notwithstanding the 
Senator from Indiana may desire to push me off the brink with- 
outa word. A motion to lay on the table is an unkind motion, 
and [ do not think the Senator from Indiana could express an 
unkindness towards this amendment. It is a good old soun 
Dem eratie measure. But he can not avoid the category of be- 
ing held responsible for its destruction. It makes no difference 
who bids him to move against me and to cut me off by a motion 
to lay the amendment on the table, he can not avoid that re- 
sponsibility. That will come up. The world will understand it 
and there will be no getting out of it. 

Now, I venture to say that the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, if the question is submitted to them, will pronounce that 
the act of 1837 was revived by the Bland act; that it was not re- 
pealed by the Sherman act; and that it stands to-day upon the 
statute books of the United States. If that is the truth of the 
situation and if the Senate will so affirm that it is the truth of the 
situation, the other House concurring, I will vote for the instant 
repeal of the Sherman act. If that isthe legal attitude, you 
have my heart and my hand in repealing the Sherman act, be- 
cause that will leave us and leave the country where I believe 
the law now leaves it, under the control of the act of 1837. 

Now, this is no child’s play. We have got down to business 
about this matter now. There has been a great deal of talk in 
the Senate of the most majestic and eloquent character, great 
reminiscence and tresearch; all the annals of history sacred 
and profane have been searched for precedents and declarations 
in respect of the unity and harmony of action of gold and silver 
and gold and silver coins, the parity between them, the ratio 
between them, and the best methods of keeping up the parity 
and the ratio. Nothing, it 5 to me, has escaped the at- 
tention of the vigilant and able gentlemen in both Houses who 


have so splendidly investigated and portrayed all the bearings 
ealt with it as yet. 


of this great question as far as they have 
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But there is this point and another in the bill that have not been 
touched at all, and they are both vital points, upon which dis- 
cussion must take place unless the gag is sufficiently powerful 
to choke us down. 

Now, as to filibustering, most of the reputation I think that I 
have ever acquired for filibustering was under the leadership of 
the Senator from Indiana in some of our various controversies 
here of a political sort. I have been hand in hand with him 
and shoulder to shoulder in all the long nights of sitting up to 
E what was called the will of the majority, for instance, 

the election of a Secretary of the Senate at one time, occupy- 
inga special called session, just as this is now. We outlived it. 

e beatour foes, and went home rejoicing. 

Mr. BUTLER. And the country lives. 

Mr. MORGAN. And the country lives and the country pros- 
pers. It has been doing bettereversince. There has been quite 
animprovementinthecountry. It was one of those revolutions 
like the revolutions in South America, which always produces 

od results; it does not make any difference how many people are 

ed; the country advancesalthough they revolute for the time. 
They are temporary expedients, it appears, for the betterment 
of the condition of the country. So was that extra session of the 
Senate when we defeated the one and Riddleberger conspir- 
acy and combination here to take the possession of the Senate of 
the United States out of the hands of the ancient Democracy. 
The Senator and I were standing together filibustering then. 
That was a true filibuster. There is no doubt about that. Well, 
it is not an unwelcome doctrine. 

Here on the floor of the Senate a moment ago the Senator 
from Maine 2 FRYE] said when the election bill should come 
over we would have many nights of sitting up before the 0 
ol that bill. The Senator has got his mind made up that he will 
filibuster against that measure, I have no doubt, and yet that is 
in favor of the rights as well as the liberties of the people—the 
ancient liberties of the people of the United States and the col- 
onies before them. en that bill comes here of course the 
saddle will ba changed to the back of another horse, and we 
shall then find, 5 the finest performances that have ever 
been seen in this body on the subject of the filibuster. 

Now, I am not very much concerned about that. I believe in 
the rights of minorities. I believe in that right which was ex- 
ercised by the House of Representatives when Mr. Speaker REED 
was in the chair, and when the Democrats sat in the House and 
refused to open their mouths, being present in the House, and 
when they were counted, notwithstanding they refused to 1 
I believe in their right to do that thing. I was then in full har- 
mony with the Democratic party upon the assertion of the right 
of a minority, the minori bein present in the Chamber itself 
and breaking a quorum simply e to answer to their 
names. The matter went on until we were informed (I do not 
know how true it was) that persons were sent into cl ms 
to count the hats and see what became of those people, and they 
voted by handing around the hat. 

I believe, as was announced by the Senator from Colorado the 
other day, the representatives of a free people, and especially 
the representatives of the sovereign States of this Union, who 
can not be deprived of their suffrage without their consent in 
this body—sosays the Constitution—have a right, either by their 
mere silence and refusal to act or to express themselves, to defeat 
any measure that they believe violates the liberties of their peo- 
ple and the best interests and welfare. That is one of the rights 
that is reserved in the Constitution to the individual representa- 
tive. When you speak now of the right of a State to be heard 
in this body, which shall not be dispensed with except with her 
consent, when you speak of her suffrage in the Senate of which 
she shall not be deprived except by her consent, do you mean 
the suffrage of saying fee and nay, or do you mean the suffrage 
of free h? do you mean? 

What is suffrage in this body if it does not include freespeech? 
If you deny to a State the right of suffrage here by genging the 
right of free speech why not deny to her the right a her 
Senators to say yes or no toa motion? That is free speech, but 
itis only a part of free speech; it is onlya syllable that expresses 
a conclusion; it does not express the attitude of your State, her 
convictions or her necessities. 

I take occasion to say that if I were in the place of one of the 
Senators from the silver States, whose life you propose to take 

an act of butchery in the Senate, you would have to take mine 

before you got rid of that State. She should have the right 

of free suffrage. She should have the right to do some 
more in the nature of free suffrage than yesorno. She shoul 
have the right to get up here and expound th h her Sena- 
tors the laws and the Constitution of the country, and the reasons 
why the State would be destroyed, the people ruined in the event 
that this cruel measure at the bidding of the national banks and 
the money-holders of the United States is enacted into a law. 


This is not a measure that is aimed at all at the Sherman act 
as an act which the Democratic platform condemned as a 
law, not piecemeal. You take t act, strike out of it a 
ticular clause, amend it, and leave the rest of it there, to destroy 
the rights of these States; and then you quote tous the bidding 
of the President of the United States that the act must be re- 
pealed without condition. Put the conditions in there. You 
reënact the Sherman act, with all its odious features in it, and 
take out the only protection that is in it to silver in the slightest 
degree, and then go home and congratulate yourselves and your 
constituents that you have repealed the Sherman act. On the 
contrary, you have reénacted it with all its odious features; and 
more than that, after you have reénacted it in accordance with 
the text of this bill, there is not a lawyer in the world who can 
read it and make it operate except destructively upon silver. 
This is a crude bill. 

There is more than that in this bill. It came here with a 
pledge in its face—not an enactment, but a pledge. What was 
that pledge? The faith and credit of the United States. What 
does that mean? It means he Sac | that is honorable ina 
compact, a promise, or an obligation. The House of Represent- 
atives in passing the bill gave a pledge of the faith and credit 
of the United States Government that silver should be remone- 
tized, that the parity should be maintained between gold coin 
and silver coin, and that it should be and remain standard coin. 
When you got this bill into the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate it came out with a repeal of that part of the House bill 
pledging the faith and credit of the United States and you de- 
clared a policy. 

You expect the people of the United States to confide in you 
and trust how when the House of Representatives had pledged 
the faith and credit of the United States to a certain course of 
procedure and you havecome outand repealed that and declared 
that you will go no further than merely to declare a eek 
Why was that language changed from the 2 in the House 
bill, except that that pledge was too strong for the stomachs of 
some gentlemen on that committee? There was too much in it. 
It committed the United States Government too far and it had 
to be modified. It had to be repealed; it had to be substituted, 
I will read the engage to show you what it is. The concluding 
pase in section 1 of the bill as it passed the other House is as 
ollows: 

And the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged to main- 
tain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United States 
at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established by law. 

What does the Senate committee say as a substitute for that? 


And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, 


The policy.” 

Mr. VOORHEES. Read on. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is enough. You change the faith and 
credit into Hor : 

Mr. VOO ES. The Senator ought to read all of it. 


Mr. MORGAN. Ido not care what igon putin your declara- 
tion of policy when you refuse to bind the faith and credit of the 
Government of the United States to it. It makes no difference 
to me how broad the declaration in regard to your policy may bo. 
when you leave an obligation couched in the sacred words,“ faith 
and credit,” it is not good policy. That is all I want to say about 
it to-night; but I think the Senator from Indiana will perhaps 
yet find it necessary to say something on this amendment. 
3 Mr. President, the direction that this debate 
en—— 
Mr. TELLER. I have not yielded the floor; but I will yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 
Mr. PALMER. Isupposed the Senator had yielded the floor. 
I was about to say the tion this debate has taken excites in 
the mind of a man like myself who has not much experience in 
deliberative bodies much surprise. I sup that nothing is 
clearer than that Senators and Representatives of States have an 
undoubted right to discuss public questions until they are satis- 
fied that they have discharged their whole duty to the people 
they represent; but I must say that I have heard nothing suid by 
the Senator from Indiana that indicates any purpose whatever 
to invade or abridge that right. The Senator from Indiana has 
been supported by friends who sit around him and his acts are 
theirs; t is, whatever he has done they have mado themselves 
nsible for. What the Senator has said he has said for him- 
self, except to the extent that he has spoken in the name of those 
who with him in the support of this particular measure. 
I ask Senator from Colorado and the Senator from Nevada, 
who I am sorry is not present, and the Senator from Alabama, 
what has been said or done that looks toward thea’ nt 


of the absolute freedom of speech of every Senator in this ? 
Mr. MORGAN. Nothing has been cited by me, for I have not 
spoken except for five minutes. 
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Mr. PALMER. I understood the Senator a few moments ago 
to complain of the threatened invasion of the right of free speech, 
and he asserted pretty broadly the right to filibuster, the right 
to resist, and I s used the most remarkable eypression I 
have ever heard. ; 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg pardon, I did not assert the right. I 
merely said that it was good old Democratic precedent when I 
was working here under the lead of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Allow me to say that this is the second or 
third time I have been reproached for having joined in filibus- 
tering to protect the people of the South in free elections. Ican 
stand such a reproach very well. 

Mr. MORGAN. Indianais as well protected as we are. 

Mr. PALMER. I thought the Senator used an expression still 
more remarkable. He spoke of this proposition as threatening 
the life of those States, and intimated that before such a measure 
should be consummated they ought to give their lives rather 


than submit to it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think they would. 

Mr. PALMER. What does the Senator mean by that? Does 
the Senator understand this to be a parliamentary body to be 
controlled by a majority? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; I thought so until this evening. 

Mr. PALMER. What has occurred this evening, I submit to 
the Senator, to justify any change in that view? What has oc- 
curred here to authorize a Senator to say that members of the 
minority ought to yield their lives rather than to submit to the 
will of a majority of Senators, the equals pf themselves? 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not say they ought to yield their lives. 
I said if I was a Senator from a particular State and my people 
were brought up in the Senate orelsewhere for butchery before 
they succeeded in doing it they would have to take me out in 
the same 1 55 b 

Mr. PALMER. What an astonishing abuse of language it is 
to talk about being brought up for butchery! Who proposes to 
butcher the Senator from Alabamaor any Senator or the people 
represented by any Senator? That is a mere extravagance of 
language, I think wholly unwarranted by the occasion. 


Mr. MORGAN. Perhaps the Senator is disposed to excuso it 
on that ground. 

7 — PALMER. I do excuse it on that ground and none 
other. 


Mr. President, there has been much complaint from gentle- 
men on the other side that there is a disposition to abridge the 
freedom of speech. hat has been said or done? TheSenator 
from Indiana has politely asked the Senator from Colorado if he 
could name a day when there would be a vote on this or any other 
qoshen, The Senator from Nevada very kindly sought the 

uty of answering that question. Whether he answered it to 
his own satisfaction or not, surely none of us understood it to be 
an answer. 

Theo time has come, I think, when it ought to be understood 
that in this body all of us are equals. We aro all interested in 
maintaining the freedom of speech. We all have a right to in- 
sist that we are acting from proper motives and to the best of 
our ability secking to advance the ps good. None of us are 
the slaves of Wall street or Lombard street or of the bondholders 
or the bloodsuckers or the financialcutthroats. Terms like those 
have been used here and are directed towards those who are sup- 
posed to favor repeal; and yet I take it that we are as free from 
those imputations as others are. 

Speaking for myself, I represent a State largely agricultural. 
I have no national bank stock. I have no interest in corpora- 
tions. I have no interest in silver stock nor in gold mines. I 
8 represent a people who kindly es ies that I would do 
m st to look after their interests, and who knew I owed no 
subjection to any of these special interests. I felt it due to my- 
self to say this much. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to 
ask him a gunan right there? 

Mr.PALMER. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. PEFFER. Is it a fact or not, as was alleged at the time 
of the Senator's election, that he did pledge to the people of Il- 
linois that hs would favor the coinage of silver? 

Mr. PALMER. It is nota fact. I have heard that before. I 
will give to the Senator, for I have it with me, the formal inter- 
view that took place between Dr. Moore and Mr. Cockrell and 
myself. The Whole interview was reported by Mr. Alexander 

. Jones, who has certified it to be correct. I made no such 
pledge; and no citizen of Illinois who has ever heard me has yen- 

to say I ever made such a pledge. 

The night before I was elected Dr. Moore and Mr. Cockrell, a 
gentleman with whom the Senator from Kansas is well ac- 
quainted, called upon me. We had a lengthy interview which 
was 


ully reported by a competent stenographer, and that 


paper is at the service of the Senator whenever he intimates 
t he is curious to read it. But I will state what they did 
say. They said to me, Lou have asserted that if you were 
elected you would be elected as a Democrat;” and it was upon 
that ground that they voted for me. They did not believe, and 
do notnow believe that I represent any special interest. Ihave 
been an independent citizen of my State, free from all entan- 
gling alliances. ‘ 

Perhaps I ought to say that I did have stock in a bank once. 
Iregret to say it has already cost me $25,000, and that there are 
other suits against me that I hope to be able to defeat, if I can, 
and if I do not I hope to be able to pay it. The bank failed, not 
from my conduct, but I have had to pay. 

I do not propose to discuss the question this evening. Imerel 
desire to assert for myself and for those for whom I act, and 
desire to say for the Senatorfrom Indiana, who is always able 
to speak for himself, that there has been no disposition mani- 
fested here to suppress debate unless indeed a respectful request 
to know what a gentleman's convenience might be in the future. 
There is anxiety in the country to have this matter settled. I 
do not propose to deny the importance of the question to the 
gentlemen who oppose the bill. I merely say that it is the in- 
terest, in my judgment, and I hope I may, without offense, be 
allowed to say the duty of members of this body as soon as they 
can, in just regard tothe interests which they represent, to allow 
this question to come to a vote. : 

I recognize the right to filibuster as I do the right of revolu- 
tion. It is a miniature revolution. Senators must judge for 
themselves. Like all revolutionary movements, those who re- 
volt must be the judges of the time and the occasion, and accept 
the consequences of any misjudgment on that point. 

I recognize the right of these gentlemen. No Senator is re- 
sponsible to me. I recognize the revolutionary, or the quasi- 
revolutionary right to resist by either the use or the abuse of 
parliamentary law. That is for Senators themselves to deter- 
mine. T have no desire to abridge it, but I do insist that the 
great interests of this country demand a reasonably speedy end 
of this controversy. 

Mr. TELLER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. PALMER. With great satisfaction. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator think that we should listen 
to that demand and cut off Senators who desire to be heard on 
this important question? 

Mr. PALMER. I emphatically say, no. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator think that it is incumbent 
asi us to come here and sit late at night, after sitting here six 

ours? 

Mr. PALMER. Emphatically I sy, no. Irecognize thatit 
is a right to demand lato sessions. They may be regarded as a 
legitimate answer to the other right claimed by Senators. 

r. BUTLER. In view of that admission by the Senator 
from Illinois, will he yield to me to make a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. PALMER. Not yet; but I will presently yield the floor 
to any Senator who may attract the attention of the Chair. 

Mr President, Ihave said all I desire to say upon the right to 
filibuster. I say it is the right of Senators to come into this Hall 
at reasonable hours, such hours as are consistent with the habits 
of gentlemen, the habits of business men, and discuss this ques- 
tion until they feel they have discharged E The right 
to force night sessions is the perfect right of a body like this to 
in some sort of clumsy way assert its own authority over recalci- 
trant members. I think itis barbarous. I have no respect for 
it asa habit in this body. 

The right to filibuster, however, is one which must be deter- 
mined by the gentlemen who enter into it. The right to hold 
cruel sessions is one which must be determined by those who are 
contesting the matter with those who filibuster. 

I have no disposition now to take any part in this discussion; 
but I trust, if the debate goes on, at some time it will be the 
convenience of the Senate to allow me a very short to give addi- 
tional views on this question. 

Now I-yield the floor to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no desire to take the floor. [only want 
to make a remark, and that is that I simply interrupted the Sen- 
ator, as he had indicated that it would be very cruel to remain 
here very late at night. I think this is somewhat after the din- 
ner hour of most Senators, and it seems to me to be a littlecruel 
to have been kept here so long. 

I hope the Senator will not regard this as filibustering, be- 
cause he has occupied a good deal more time than I have, and 
if the charge of filibustering could be applied to anybody it 
could be applied to him. Iam glad to see, however, that he has 
recognized the value of free speech. 

Me PALMER. What does the Senator say in respect to my- 
self? 
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Mr. BUTLER. I said if there was any pu to filibuster, 
it had been indulged in by the Senator from Illinois, and not by 


me. 

Mr. PALMER. I hope the Senator will allow me to say that 
if | have indicated a disposition to filibuster, I am as innocent of 
it as I could be. 

Mr. BUTLER, I have no doubt the Senator is entirely inno- 
cent of such a purpose, as I have been and those who agree with 
me; but the Senator has denounced thé conduct of those of us 
who wanted something to say on this question as being revolu- 
tionary. That is a term about as strong as that used by my 
friend from Alabama. I can not quite understand how any ac- 
tion can be revolutionary which is done within the Constitution 
and the laws. I supposed that revolution was something that 
was carried on outside of the law; but if anything has been done 
in this debate outside of the rules and the Constitution I have 
not heard of it. So I do not quite think the application of the 
word “revolutionary ” was entirely appropriate, if the Senator 
will permit me to say so. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not want the Senator to understand me 
as having applied the word “revolutionary” to anything which 
has been done yet; but I beg to say to the Senator that I have 
known some of the most dangerousand revolutionary things done 
inside of the forms of law. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not aware of anything of that kind. I 
do not think anything of thatkind has been done so far. 

Mr. ALLISON rose. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Iowa will permit me to 
conclude my speech, I desire to assure him that I do not intend 
to make any remarks with a view to filibuster. 

Mr. ALLISON. I beg the Senator's pardon. I had no in- 
tention of interfering with him, and did not know that I was 
doing so. 

Mr. BUTLER (at 7 o'clock and 5 minutes p.m). I now move, 
if the Senator from Indiana will permit, that the Senate pro- 

ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

' Mr. VOORHEES. I think the Senator from Iowa [Mr. AL- 
LISON] wishes to address himself to a single point in the bill. 
After the Senator from Iowa concludes I give notice that I shall 
move to proceed to the consideration of executive business for a 
few moments before we adjourn. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Iowa, whom I always 
like to hear, does not consume too much time I shall be very 
glad to hear him. 

Mr. ALLISON. I assure the Senator I shall be very brief. 

ers VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa is recog- 

nized. 

Mr. ALLISON. What I desire to say relates to a suggestion 
made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] a few mo- 
ments ago in his criticisms of the amendment reported by the 
Committee on Finance to the Senate, and I should be glad to 
have his attention for a moment. 

The Senator criticised the action of the committee in striking 
out certain words from the bill as it passed the House. He in- 
timated very pict that this was done with an intent tochange 
the purpose and effect of the bill as it passed the House as re- 
spects the public faith of the United States. I think Ican speak 
certainly for the views of afew of the Finance Committee—of 

course I can not speak for all—when I say that in no sense do we 
object, or do I object, at least, to the last clause in the bill as it 


passed the House: 

And the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged to main- 
tain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United States at 
the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established by law. 

It was believed by those who had charge of the amendmentin 
the Senate that the phraseology embodied in the amendment of 
the Committee on Finance more clearly a Bet the idea than 
the language which I have quoted in the bill as it passed the 
House, 

What I objected to, as I stated here the other day—but the 
Senator from Alabama may not have heard it—in the bill as it 
passed the House was the phraseology, which says: 


But this repeal shall not impair, or in any manner affect, the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 


My criticism of that language was that it was an imperfect 
statement, and by implication, at least, it would impair the 
standard silver dollars hereafter coined. Therefore I preferred 
the phraseology inserted in the amendment proposed by the 
Finance Committee. If the Senator from Alabama and other 
Senators desire this phraseology retained in the bill, I am per- 
fectly willing that it shall be retained, with the insertion of the 
words, or hereafter” before ‘‘coined;” so as to read: 

This re shall not impair, or in any manner affect, the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore or hereafter coined. 


I do not wish by implication toin any way impair the efficiency 


of the silver coins of any sort which we now have or may here- 
after have. 

There was no striking out of the phraseology with any pur- 
pos2 to change the legal effect of the faith expressed in the bill 
as it the House. So I say to the Senator from Alabama, 
I feel quite sure that we shall have no trouble whatever respect- 
ing that phraseology. I merely wish to say this much now, lest 
the Senator should continue in the belief that in some way we 
had sought to change the general tenor and effect of these pro- 
visions in the bill as it passed the House. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 7 
o'clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Friday, September 22, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


-NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 21, 1893. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


James H. Bible, of Tennessee, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Tennessee, vice Hugh B. Lind- 
say, to be removed. 


SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 


D. Lynch Pringle, of New York, to be secretary of legation of 
the United States to Guatemala and Honduras, and consul-gen- 
eral to Guatemala, vice Samuel Kimberly, recalled. 

Laurence Townsend, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be secretary of 
legation of the United States at Vienna, Austria, to fill a va- 
cancy. 

CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Luther Short, of Franklin, Ind., to be consul-general of the 
United States at Constantinople, Turkey, vice William B. Hess, 
recalled. 

CONSULS. 


Charles L. Adams, of Lynchburg, Va., to be consul of the 
United States at Cadiz, Spain, vice Robert W. Turner, recalled, 

Joseph F. Baya, of Lake City, Fla., to be consul of the United 
States at Baracoa, Cuba, vice John R. Mobley, transferred to 
Acapulco, Mexico. 

Edwin F. Bishop, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Chatham, Canada, vice William H. H. Webster, recalled. 

H. Christian Borstel, of New York City, N. Y., to be consul of 
the United States at St. Helena, vice James B. Coffin, recalled. 

Charles N. Daly, of Bayonne City, N. J., to be consul of the 
United States at Guelph, Canada, vice Loton S. Hunt, recalled. 

John S. Derby, of Alfred, Me., to be consul of the United States 
at St. John, New Brunswick, vice Mason D. Sampson, recalled. 

Henry P. Du Bellet, of Texas, to be consul of the United 
States as Rheims, France, vice Alton Augier, recalled. 

Samuel B. Evans, of Ottumwa, Iowa, to be consul of the 
e e at Managua, Nicaragua, vice William Newell, 
recalled. 

John S. Gibson, jr., of Texas, to be consul of the United States 
at Guaymas, Mexico, vice J. Alexander Forbes, recalled. 

Thomas R. Gibson, of Augusta, Ga., to be consul of the United 
States at Beirut, S 

William E. Hunt, of Greenville, Miss., to be consul of the 
umoa States at Hongkong, China, vice Oliver H. Simons, re- 
called. 

Frank A. Johnston, of Mansfield, Ohio, to be consulof the 
United States at Chihuahua, Mexico, vice William Henke, re- 
called. 

Dominic J. Kane, of Bangor, Me., to be consul of the United 
States at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, vice Isaac C. 
Hall, recalled. 

John Karel, of Chicago, Ill., to be consul of the United States 
at Prague, Austria, yice William A. Rublee, recalled. 

R. P. McDaniel, of Braidentown, Fla., to be consul of the United 
States at Bahia, Brazil, vice William O. Thomas, recalled. 

Thomas B. O’Neil, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Stockholm, Sweden, vice Joseph E. Hayden, recalled. 

Josiah L. Pearcy, of Nashville, Tenn., to be consul of the 
United States at Colon (Aspinwall), Colombia, vice William W. 
Ashby, resigned. 

Alexander L. Pollock, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be consul 
of the United States at San Salvador, Salvador, to fill a vacancy. 

Sheridan P. Read, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Tien-Tsin, China, vice William Bowman, resigned. 
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Ralph Steiner, of Austin, Tex., to be consul of the United 
States at Munich, Germany, vice Frederick W. Catlin, recalled. 

Edwin S. Wallace, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., to be consul of the 
United States at Sivas, Turkey, vice Milo A. Jewett, recalled. 

Joseph Whalen, of Louisville, N.Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Prescott, Canada, vice George R. Wright, recalled. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Medical Department. 


Capt. Curtis E. Price, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon with 
the rank of major. May 8, 1893, vice Middleton, promoted. 

Capt. Blair D. Taylor, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon with 
the rank of major, May 31, 1893, vice Janeway, promoted. 

Capt. James C. Worthington, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon 
with the rank of major, August 12, 1893, vice Tilton, promoted. 


FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Frank H. Jones, of Illinois, to be First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, in place of H. Clay Evans, resigned. 


THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Kerr Craige, of North Carolina, to be Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, in place of A. D. Hazen, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS. 


John T. Gorman, to be postmaster at Opelika, in the county of 
Lee and State of Alabama, in the place of Dallas B. Smith, re- 
signed. 

Nona M. Hamil, to be postmaster at Troy, in the county of 
Pike and State of Alabama, in the place of Stephen A. Pilley, 
resigned. 

Henry L. Heidelberg, to be postmaster at Cullman, in the 
county of Cullman and State of Alabama, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after January 1, 1893; Millard F. Parker, 
who was nominated by the President to the Senate February 2, 
1893, not having been confirmed. 

Thomas R. Jacoway, to be postmaster at Fort Payne, in the 
county of De Kalb and State of Alabama, in the place of Eugene 
W. Godfrey, removed. 

John M. Russell, to be postmaster at Athens, in the county of 
Limestone and State of Alabama, in the place of Charles W. 
Raisler, removed. 

Willis T. Wiggins, to be postmaster at Evergreen, in the county 
of Conecuh and State of Alabama, in the place of Frank Sim- 
mons, removed. 

Richard N. Moses, to be postmaster at Carrollton, in the county 
of Carroll and State of Georgia, in the place of Charles H. Mer- 
rell, removed. 

George W. Harris, to be postmaster at Wardner, in the county 
of vara and State of Idaho, in the place of John C. Feehan, 
. resigned. 

Charles E. Norris, to be postmaster at Hailey, in the county 
of rose gg and State of Idaho, in the place of Edward Angel, 
resigned. 

illiam F. Beck, to be postmaster at Olney, in the county of 
Richland and State of Illinois, in the place of Rhodom T. Fry, 
removed, 

John W. Colvin, to be postmaster at Bourbon, in the county 
of Rae aa and State of Indiana, in the place of Henry A. Snepp, 
resigned. 

Henry B. Couchman, to be postmaster at Sumner, in the 
county of Lawrence and State of Illinois, in the place of Caleb 
Hoopes, removed. 

Richard M, Haskett, to be 
county of Jasper and State of Ill 
O. Clarke, resigned. 

Seymour Hurst, to be postmaster at Marshall, in the county 
of Clark and State of Illinois, in the place of William B. Hodge, 
whose commission expired March 27, 1893, 

Fred. A. C. Kuehle, to be tmaster at Murphysboro, in the 
county of Jackson and State of Illinois, in the place of John L. 
Ozburn, resigned. 

Samuel A. McKnight, to be postmaster at Flora, in the county 
of Clay and State of Illinois, in the place of Alanson H. Reed, 
whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

Frank Sloan, to be tebe gs at Lockport, in the county of 
Will and State of Illinois, in the place of Eli ©. Sheaffer, re- 


signed. 

Sarat P. Tufts, to be 8 at Centralia, in the county 
of Marion and State of Illinois, in the place of William H. Culli- 
more, whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

Peter Walker, to be 5 at Robinson, in the county of 
Crawford and State of Illinois, in the place of George W. Har- 
per, resigned. 


ostmaster at Newton, in the 
ois, in the place of James E. 
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James S. Wilson, to be postmaster at Mount Carmel, in the 
county of Wabash and State of Illinois, in the place of John T, 
Stansfield, resigned. 

Orrin J. Wilsey, to be postmaster at Lena, in the county of 
5 a= State of Illinois, in the place of William W. 

: gned. 

Oscar J. Hackney, to be postmaster at Wellington, in the 
county of Sumner and State of Kansas, in the place of Jacob 
Stotler, 5 

William H. Judson, to be postmaster at La Cygne, in the county 
of 1 and State of Kansas, in the place of Edwin O. Lane, re- 
signed. 

George W. Killmer, to be postmaster at Argentine, in the 
county of Wyandotte and State of Kansas, in the place of David 
G. Bliss, deceased. 

Leroy W. Libby, to be 
of Marshall and State of 
removed. 

Albert H, Mantey, to be 
county of Linn and State of 
Trigg, removed. 

George Van Cleave, to be postmaster at Phillipsburg, in the 
county of Phillips and State of Kansas, in the place of Edwin F. 
Korns, resigned. 

Joseph E. Blouin, to be postmaster at Baton Rouge, in the 
parish of East Baton Rouge and State of Louisiana, in place of 
Alexander Smith, removed. 

Henry T. Crosby, to be postmaster at Water Valley, in the 
county of Yalabusha and State of Mississippi, in the place of 
Matthew D. Fly, removed. 

Margaret G. Davis, to be postmaster at Biloxi, in the count; 
of Harrison and State of Mississippi, in the place of Margaret G. 
Davis, whose commission expired February 28, 1893. 

Albert L. Howe, to bo postmanter at Natchez, in the count 
of Adams and State of Mississippi, in the place of Henry C. 
Griffin, removed, 

Walter N. Hurt, to be postmaster at Winona, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Mississippi, in the place of Mary C. 
Matthews, removed. 

Thomas W. James, to be postmaster at McComb, in the county 
of Pike and State of Mississippi, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after January 1, 1893; Seth W. Collins, who was con- 
firmed by the Senate n 18, 1893, as postmaster at this 
office not having been commissioned. 

William A. McCanless, to be postmaster at Tupelo, in the 
8 or Lee and State of Mississippi, in place of John E. Eckles, 
resigned. 

Richard E. Moore, to be postmaster at Columbus, in the county 
of Lowndes and State of Mississippi, in the paca of Dayton Hale, 
whose commission expired February 28, 1893. 

D. Price Porter, to be postmaster at Jackson, in the county of 
Hinds ae State of Mississippi, in the place of William H. Gibbs, 
removed. 

Andrew J. Sturgis, to be postmaster at Crystal Springs, in the 
coun'y of Copiah and State of ere in the placeof Andrew 
J. Sturgis, whose commission expired February 28, 1893. 

Jacob D. Allen, to be p stmaster at Butler, the county of 
sro and State of Missouri, in the place of Omar D. Austin, re- 
signed. 

illiam R. Baskett, to be postmaster at Paris, in the county 
of Monroe and State of Missouri, in the place of James P. Holds- 
worth, removed. 

John D. Bohling, to be tmaster at Versailles, in the county 
of Morgan and State of Missouri, in the place of Lewis Lumpee, 
removed. 

Sophia Booth, to be postmaster at Westport, in the county of 
Jackson and State of Missouri, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after January 1, 1893; Verd I. Banta, who was nominated 
by the President to the Senate January 21,1893, to be postmaster 
at the said office, not having been confirmed. 

Jeferson P. Bradley, to be postmaster at Linneus, in the county 
of Linn and State of Missouri, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after April 1, 1893. 

Zachary T. Brawford, to be postmaster at Unionville, in the 
county of Putnam and State of Missouri, in place of George N. 
Stille, resigned. 

John E. Clardy, to be postmaster at Fredericktown, in the 
county of Madison and State of Missouri, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after January 1, 1893; Reuben Albert, who 
was nominated by the President to the Senate January 5, 1893, 
not having been confirmed. 


tmaster at Marysville, in the county 
ansas, in the place of George T. Smith, 


tmaster at Mound City, in the 
nsas, in the place of Clarence J. 
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. e W. Hurst, to be postmaster at Tipton, in the county. 
of Moniteau and State of Missouri, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after January 1, 1893; John H. Simpson, who 
was nominated by the President to the Senate, January 28, 1893, 
to be postmaster at the said office, not having been confirmed. 

Charles B. Ingels, to be postmaster at Nevada, in the county 
of Vernon and State of Missouri, in the place of Martin K. Bark- 


ley, resigned. 

John H. Kibbe, to be postmaster at Grant City, in the county 
of Worth and Stateof uri, theappointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after April 1, 1893. 

William L. Mack, to be postmaster at Lamar, in the county of 
3 and State of Missouri, in the place of F. D. W. Arnold, 
res. ; 

John F. Rodgers, to be postmaster at Boonville, in the county 
of Cooper and State of Missouri, in the place of Sylvanus Young, 


resigned. 
ae N. Shepler, to be postmaster at Milan, in the county of 
Sullivan and State of Missouri, in the place of William Coch- 
ran, removed. 
William F. Snyder, to be postmaster at Joplin, in the county 
of skas 575 and State of Missouri, in the place of Peter Schnur, re- 
ed. 


W. Vaughan, to be postmaster at Glasgow, in the county 
of Howard and Stateof Missouri 15 the place of Edwin W. Bentley, 


1 S. Lewis, who was appointed tmaster by 
the ident at this office November 18, 1892, and subsequently 
nominated to the Senate, not having been confirmed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 19, 1893. 
CONSULS, 


John M. Wiley, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Bordeaux, France. 

James C. Fox, of Rochester, N. Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Antigua, West Indies. 

William C. Emmet, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Aix la Chapelle, Germany. 

W. S. Campbell, of New York City, N. V., to be consul of the 
United States at Neweastle, England. 

Grenville James, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Woodstock, New Brunswick. 

Michael J. Hendricks, of Union Springs, N. Y., to be consul 
of the United States at Belleville, Canada. 

Max Goldfinger, of New York City, N. Y., to be consul of the 
United States at Mannheim, Germany. 

Wendell C. Warner, of Yorkshire, N. Y., to be consul of the 
United States at Tunstall, England. 

Alexander S. Rosenthal, of New York City, N. Y., to be con- 
sul of the United States at Leghorn, Italy. 

Ralph Johnson, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Fort Erie, Ontario. 

John P. Beecher, of New York City, N. Y., to be consul of the 
United States at Cognac, France. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF OKLAHOMA. 


Henry W. Scott, of Oklahoma Territory, to be associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the Territory of Oklahoma. 
ASSAYER. 
William E. Ardrey, of North Carolina, to be assayer and melter 
of the assay office of the United States at Charlotte, in the State 


of North Carolina. 
POSTMASTERS. 


John J. Montague, to be ter at Catlettsburg, in the 
pana of Boyd and State of Kentucky. 

William C. Clark, to be 3 at Paducah, in the county 
of McCracken and State of Kentucky. ` 

W. Luther Pratt, to be postmaster at Blocton, in the county of 
Bibb and State of Alabama. z 

Jones G. Moore, to be 8 at Pratt City, in the county of 
Jefferson and State of bama. 

Milton A. Smith, to be porerne at Anniston, in the county of 
Calhoun and State of Ala i 

Joseph H. Adams, to be postmaster at Ozark, in the county of 
Dale and State of Alabama. 

Chauncey M. Wright, to be postmaster at Milledgeville, in the 
county of Baldwin and State of Georgia. 

David C. Lisle, to be postmaster at Winchester, in the county 
of Clark and State of Kentucky. 

Harrison W. Clark, to be postmaster at Jacksonville, in the 
county of Duval and State of Florida. 


John. T. Heard, to be postmaster at Elberton, in the county of 
Elbert and State of Georgia. 

Thomas A. Bailey, to be postmaster at Darien, in the county 
of ee ae State oe Georgia. 5 

Dallas B. Hayes, to tmaster at Crowley, in the parish of 
Acadia and State of Lovlsiana. 8 

James O Farrell, to be postmaster at Athens, in the county of 
Clarke and State of Georgia. 

James P. Geary, to be postmaster at Lake Charles, in the par- 
ish of Calcasieu and State of Louisiana. 

Miss Junietta M. Bonney, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the 
parish of St. Mary and State of Lousiana. 

Charles B. Aycock, of North Carolina, to be attorney of the 
United States for the eastern district of North Carolina. 

William Redd, jr., to be postmaster at Columbus, in the county 
of Muscogee and State of Georgia. 

Mulford M. Pepper, to be postmaster at Rome, in the county 
of Floyd and State of Georgia. 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate, September 21, 1893. 
DEPUTY SECOND COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY. 


Joseph W. Nichol, of Indiana, to be Deputy Second Com 
troller of the Treasury. al 5 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, September 21, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HApDAWAY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it will be noticed that the Journal 
very properly characterizes the reasons for the Speaker’s de- 
cisions, rejecting appeals and rejecting motions yesterday, on 
the ground that they were dilatory motions. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was just looking over the Jour- 
nal. While the rules of the House require the Journal to be 
made up under the direction of the Speaker, this morning, as 
there was a meeting of the Committee on Rules, the Speaker 
did not see the Journal, but from its reading the Chair is in- 
clined to think that it is not correct. 

Mr. REED. I desire to take this happy moment to congratu- 
late the Chair on the fact of the Journal being right, even by 
inadvertence. Seer aoe 5 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The Journal gives a different 
from that given by the Speaker for his ruling on yeste 
shown by the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. The Journal gives a very accurate reason, and a 
very sensible one, nevertheless. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No doubt it is the one the gentleman 
from Maine would like to have the Speaker make; but the 
Speaker did not make that ruling, or any ruling on that ground. 

Mr. REED. Now, my friend from Ohio need not be supersery- 
iceable, because the Speaker may, on reflection, be disposed to 
put this upon the right ground this morning, even if he did not 
on yesterday. The gentleman had better not interfere, there- 
fore, to complicate matters. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Oh, there isno danger of any complica- 
tion arising from this matter, either from what the gentleman 
from Ohio may say, or the gentleman from Maine either. 

Mr. REED. Ido not know out of the mouth of what babe or 
suckling praise has been perfected in this instance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. ell, the gentleman from can 
3 whatever reflections he chooses, but it does not alter the 

acts. 

Mr. REED. Whoever the Journal Clerk is, I want to compli- 
ment him on his good sense [laughter]; because this is the inev- 
itable thing, and we may as well come to it openly like men as 
in any other way. Unless this decision is on ths ground that 
these motions are dilatory, then the result is that we have got 
avery curious system. : 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I suppose the gentleman from Maine 
Mr. REED] insists that all motions which are out of order are 

ilatory motions, and that it is impossible to decide a motion to 
be out of order on any ground except the one that pleases him; 
that is to say, that it is dilatory. 

Mr. REED. Well, now, I will not do the gentleman from 
Ohio the injustice to prolong this discussion, because the more 
the gentleman talks the more he will have to retract. 
[Laughter.] 

3 eee There is no danger of having to retract 
atp on. 

The SPEAKER. The Housewill please be in order.. Debate 
is not in order pending this matter. The Chair is performing a 


und 
ay, as 
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duty that he ought to have performed. before the House met; 
but he was engaged otherwise, in committee; and if the House 


will indulge the Chair one moment he will continue. the. ex- 
amination of the Journal. The rules-of the House require the 
Journal to be made up under the direction of the S r, but 
the Chair was otherwise engaged this morning, as he has already 


stated. 
Mr. REED. The Journal can be postponed until the Speaker 
has an opportunity to examine it. [sincerely hope that the lan- 


guage is going to stand. i 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, then, the Chair will ex- 
amine the Journal later. 

Mr. REED. I only want to state that I do not think the lan- 
guage can be changed now, without a vote of the House, after 

aving been submitted to the House. I do not want to lose any 
rights of that kind, that is all. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection then, or rather by per- 
mission of the House, the Chair will withhold the examination 
of the Journal and proceed with the business of the House. 

Mr. REED. I think the Chair ought to allow us whatever 


rights have accrued. Isubmit to the Chair that I waited until 


the Journal was submitted to the House, and now if there are 
any corrections to be made, they must be made by order of the 
House. If the Speaker saw fit. to submit the Journal to the 
House, why then the correction must be made by the House. 
I do not want to tuke anything in the nature of advantage, but 
Ido thinkit ought to be the judgmentof the House by which any 
change is made from what I believe to be right to anything else 
which in my judgment ought. not to be allowed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, then, that matter may 
come up after the Chair has had an opportunity to look over the 
Journal. No right shall be waived at all by reason of deferring 
the matter for afew moments. The Chair will look it over as 
soon as he can do so. 


FINDINGS- OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS: 


The SPEAKER laid before the House letters from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting: copies of the findings 
of the court in the cases of the following-named persons versus 
The United States: Elisha Mannakee, Jefferson Brownfield, John 
Unseld, G. W. Smith; which letters were severally referred to 
the Committee on „ Ar Claims: 

: LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous. consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
HOPKINS of Pennsylvania, for one week, on account of important 
business. 

LEAVE TO SIT. 


By unanimous- consent, leave was granted to the Committee on 

Accounts to sit during the sessions of the House. 
THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, The Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] desires to ask unanimous con- 
sent. The gentleman will state his request. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be some difference 
of opinion among members, or some misunderstanding, inregard 
to what our 2 are under the extension of the franking 
act of 1890. hold in my hand a letter from the Postmaster- 
General addressed to me upon this subject; also from the Assist- 
ant Attorney-General, which I think will be of interest to all the 
members of the House. I ask unanimous consent that the letters 
be printed in the RECORD. I do this at the suggestion of several 
members. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let the letter be read. 

The SPEAKER. The letter will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask if there be objection to the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MonrSE] asks unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter from the Postmaster-General relating to the franking 

ivil.ge of members, as construed by the Department, as the 

air understands the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think it is very unusual 
to print letters to members from the Postmaster-General inthe 
RECORD; and I object. 

Several MEMBERS. Let the letters be read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not object to having 
the letter read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will then read the letters, if there 
be no objection. 

The letter of the Postmaster-General to Mr. MORSE, and opin- 
ion.of the Assistant Attorney-General to Mr. Hoskins, were read 
for information. : 

Mr. MORSE. May J add tha: in a subsequent letter the Attor- 
ney-General stated that that indorsement inclosed in a penalty 


envelope may be on a.separate sheet of paper; which covers and 
disposes of that awful 2-cent charge of fraud made against me by 
the Commissioner of Pensions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeetion to printing these commu- 
nications in the RECORD? 

Mr: FITHIAN. L object. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects to print- 
ing in the RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am requested by a number of 
gentlemen, in view of the fact that these replies are of interest 
to all the members, to move that this: matter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is not in order. 

Some time subsequently the objection was withdrawn: 
papers are as follows: 


The 


OFFICE OF THE PoSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., September 11, 1899. 

Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of the 7th instant, wherein you desire an expression of the Department's in- 
3 of the act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1079), which reads as fol - 

ows! 

“That the members and members-elect of Congress shall have the privil 
of sending free through the mails, and under their frank, letters to any offi- 
cer of the Government when addressed officially." 

To facilitate the proper understanding of act the De 
adopted the following rules for the guidance of those: 
service, and to which I invite your attention: 

1. The privilege conferred applies to both branches of Congress. 

2. Such letters, in order to be entitled to free transmission under the act, 
must in every case be addressed to a Government official, not necessarily 
at Washington, whose office title must be given in the superscription of the 
letter, either With or without his name, For e ìe: Postmaster, New 
meee N. V.; Hon. W. J. Allen, United States district judge, Springfield, 


3. The name of the franking Senator, Representative, or Delegate, written 
or impressed, must appear on the envelope of the letter in connection with 
the initial of his-office and _ preceded by the word Free.“ For. example: 
Free. John R. Smith, U. S. S, or Free, Richard Roe, M. C. 

4. The term letters, as used in this law, means such communications as 
are denominated in the law mail matter of the first class. : 

Should letters accumulate at the home of a Senator or Member; which are 
regarded by him as having relation to public business, there is no reason 
under the-terms of the law and the aforesaid construction given thereto why 
such correspondence should not be forwarded to the Senator or Member un- 
der his official frank. 

In answer to your second interrogatory, it may be said that the act does 
not particularize as to the character or subject-matter of the franked cor- 
respondence. It must, however, come within the foregoing rules and be 
addressed officially as per illustrations cited. It isto be presumed, of course, 
that such correspondence will be of an official character, which would include 
letters | concerning pensions or other public business. 
“ery respectfully, 


has 
in the postal 


W. T. BISSELL, 
Hostmaster- General. 


E. A. MORSE, 
House of Representatives, City. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
FOR THE Post-Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1593. 
The Postmaster-General has referred to this office for reply your 
S tion 36 Postal Law and Regulati: vides that “Any De 
ction 368, Postal Laws ons, provides that partment 
or mcer authorized to use the penalty envelope may inclose them with re- 
address to any person or persons, from or through whom official in- 
ation is desired, the same to be used only to cover such official infòrma- 
tion and indorsements relating thereto.” 
Under the provisions of this section a member of Congress may make in- 
for transmission 
r 
‘L. Mr, EDWIN S. HOSKINS 


dorsements on a letter from the Pension Once sent to 
to a claimant. 
JOHN L. THOMAS, 
Assistant Attorney-General. 
Secretary to Hon. J. W. Moon: M. C., 
510 Second street N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Very respectfully, 
FEDERAL. ELECTIONS: BILL. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I report back a resolution 
introduced yesterday by the gentleman: from Virginia: [Mr. 
TUCKER! with the accompanying substitute, and upon that I 
demand the previous question. 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield to 
me for a-moment? 

Mr, CATCHINGS. I can not yield now. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately after the second morning hour on the 26thday 

of tember, present, or if said second xnoentng hour shall not have sooner 

ended, then at the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. on d day, the House shall pro- 

ceed to the consideration of H. R. 2331, entitled An act to repeal all stat- 

aay 8 to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, and 
‘or other p 


the 9th day of 
named day. the previous W N shall be considered as ordered on all pend- 
ents, on the 


‘without in- 
tervening motions to vote: t. on the pending amendments, if there be 
any, then on 5 and third reading of the bill, then on the nal 
p thereof, then on motions-to “reconsider and lay un the table, 
should such motions be made. 
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If from any cause this order shall not be e e on the last day 


mentioned herein, then this order shall continue in force and be operative 
each legislative day thereafter until said bill shall be fully disposed of 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi demands 
the previous question on the report. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. REED. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 135, noes 41. 

Mr. REED. Tellers. 

Mr. FITCH. I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 175, nays 4,not 
voting 174; as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Abbott, Cooper, Fla, Ikirt, Pigott, 
Alderson, Cooper, Tex. Kem, Price, 
Alexander, Covert, bbs, Rayner, 
Arnold, Cox, Kyle, Reilly, 
Bailey, e, Richards, Ohio 
Baker, Kans. Crawford, Latimer, Richardson, Mich. 
Bald Lawson, Richardson, Tenn. 
Barnes, Davey, Lester, Ritchie, 

3 Livingston, Robbins, 

Bell, Colo. De Armond, Lynch, Robertson, La. 
Bell, Tex. De Forest, addox, Rusk, 
Beltzhoover, Denson, Magner, Ryan, 
Berry, Dinsmore, Mallory, Sayers, 
Black, Ga. Dockery, Marshall, Simpson, 
Bla Dunphy, Matin, Ind Snodgrass, 
B 4 Durborow, cOreary, Ky. Somers, 
Boen, Edmunds, McCulloch, Sperry, 
Bower, N. C. ee, Soap MeDannold, Springer, 
Branc Enloe, McDearmon, Stallings, 
Brattan, Epes, McEttrick, Stevens, 
Brawley, Erdman, McGann, Stockdale, 
“irt Sion 
Breckt . Fielder, Lau 
Bretz, Y- Fitch, McMillin, Talbert, S. C. 
Brookshire, Fithian, McNagny, Talbott, Md. 
Bryan, Fyan, McRae, , Tarsney, 
Bunn, Geary, Meredith, te, 
Bynum, Geissenhainer, Money, Taylor, Ind, 
Cabaniss, Goldzier, Montgomery, ‘Tracey, 
Cadmus, Gorman, Morgan, Tucker, 
Cannon, Cal. Grady, Moses, Turner, 
Capehart, Gresham, Mutchler, Turpin, 

th, —ç roy „ ae 5 ler, 
Catchings, t. arner, 
Causey, Hayes, O'Neil, Mass. as. ` 
Clark, Mo. Heard, Outhwaite, Weadock, 
Clarke, Ala, Henderson, N.C. Page, Wells, 
Cobb, Ala. es, Pasch: Wheeler, Ala. 
Cobh, Mo. Holman, Patterson, Williams, Miss. 

Hooker, Miss. Paynter, Wilson, W. Va. 
Coffeen, uk, Ohio Pearson, Wise, 
Compton, udson, Pence, Wolverton, 
Conn, Hunter, Pendleton, Tex. W. 
Coombs, Hutcheson, Pendleton, W. Va. 
NAYS—4. 
Daniels, Hartman, Kilgore, Sweet. 
NOT VOTING—174. 7 

Adam: Doolittle, Johnson, N. Dak. Reed, 
‘Aitken, Draper, Johnson, Ohio Reyburn, 
ALlrich, Dunn Jones, Robinson, Pa. 
Allen. Ellis, Ky. oy, Russell, Conn. 
Apsley, Ellis, Oregon Kiefer, Russell, Ga. 
Avery, Fellows, Lacey, Schermerhorn, 
3 Fletcher, Lapham, Scranton, 
Baker, N. H. Forman, Layton, Settle, 
Bankhead, Funk, Lefever, Shaw, 
Bartholdt, Funston, y. Shell, 
Bartlett, Gardner, Linton, Sherman, 
Belden, zar. Lisle, Sibley, 
Binghar, 1 0 N. T. 3 Soke; 

5 et, „ „ 
9 Loudenslager, Smith, 
Biand, Graham, Lucas, Stephenso: 
Boutellg, Grosvenor, May Stone, C. 
Bowers, Grout, Mahon, Stone, W. A. 
Brickner, Marsh, Storer, 
Broderick, Hainer, Marvin, N. Y. Strait. 
Brosius, Haines, McAleer, Strong, 
Brown, Hall, Minn. McCall, Tawuey, 

7 Hall, Mo. 5 „Minn. ‘Taylor, Tenn. 
Burro Hare, cDowell, ‘erry, 
Caldwell, Harmer, McKeighan, Thomas, 
Caminet Harris, Meiklejohn, Updegraft, 
Campbell, Harter. Mercer, Van Voorhis, N. X. 
Cannon, III. Hangen, Meyer, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Chickering, Heiner, Milliken, Wadsworth, 

lids, Henderson, III. Moon, Walker, 
Clancy, Henderson, Iowa Morse, Wanger, 
Cockrell, Hendrix, Murray, Waugh, 

Hepburn, Newlands, Wever. 

Cooper, Hermann, 5 Wheeler, III. 
Cooper, Wis. cks, O'Ferr: White, 
Cornish, Hilborn, O'Neill, Pa. Whiting, 
Cousins, Hitt, Payne, Williams, 
Cul Hooker, N. Y. Perkin: Wilson, Ohio 
Curtis, - Hopkins, III. Phillips, Wilson, Wash. 

N. Y. Hop! Pa. Pickler, Woomer, 

Dalali, ouk, Tenn. t. Wright, Mass. 
ley, a Randall, Wright, Pa. 
ver, 

Donovan, Johnson, Ind. Ray, 


So the previous question was ordered. 


The following-named members were announced as paired until 

further notice: 

r. LOCKWOOD with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 

. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 

. WILLIAMS of Illinois with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio. 

. BARTLETT with Mr. LILLY. 

. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 

. MAGUIRE with Mr. AITKEN. 

. JONES of Virginia with Mr. Ray. 

HALL of Missouri with Mr. Joy. 

. LAYTON with Mr. AVERY. 

. BANKHEAD with Mr. WEVER. 

. LISLE with Mr. REYBURN. 

. O'FERRALL with Mr. SCRANTON. 

. RLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 

. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

. ENLOE with Mr. BoUTELLE. 

. MCDANNOLD with Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. 

. FORMAN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

STALLINGS with Mr. SHAW. 

. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 

. SHELL with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 
. GOODNIGHT with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

. TERRY with Mr. Post. 

. DUNN with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

. CULBERSON with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

. CORNISH with Mr. GARDNER. 

. SICKLES with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

. HENDRIX with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 

. SIPE with Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 

. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 

. WHITING with Mr. BURROWS. 

. CLANOY with Mr. BINGHAM, for this day. 

. HARE with Mr. Curtis of Kansas, for this day. 

. LAPHAM with Mr. DRAPER, for ten days. 

. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SHERMAN], but with the right to 
vote to make a quorum. I find that my vote is necessary to 
complete the quorum, and accordingly I let it stand with this 
a Beier 

The SPEAKER. Upon this question the yeas are 175 and 
the nays 4. The yeas have it, and the previous question is 
ordered. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGs] is 
entitled to fifteen minutes in support of the proposition, and 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] is entitled to fifteen min- 
utes in opposition. Does the gentleman from Mississippi desire 
to 7 & the floor? $ 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Not at the present, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Maine desire to 
be heard? 

Mr. REED. Idesire to say just a word or two, not so much, per- 
haps, upon the question which is directly before the House as upon 
a collateral matter. It is very seldom that I feel I ought to call 
for the indulgence of the House, but I see that so g a man as 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] has made a 
mistake, either in giving utterance to something which he was 
not entirely certain of, or else which is actually in his mind, as 
to the motives which have actuated me in presenting certain 
views from time to time to the Democratic KERA He thinks I 
am lecturing“ the Democratic party, but I do not know that I 


would be w to give it quite so high a name as that. Per- 
haps it might better be regarded as kindergarten schooling 
rather than lecturing. [Laughter.] 


At any rate, Mr. S er, the object I have in view certainly 
is not any vindication from the Democratic party. ThatIshould 
not value. My motive is to try to get a good, honest system of 
proceeding in the House of Representatives, and that is a very 
worthy object which concerns all the people of this country. 
We have now pending before us, or rather at this moment before 
the Speaker, a proposition to expunge from the Journal as pre- 
sented to the House a truestatement of the case and to substitute 
something which is not accurate, and as that question may come 
up before the House at any time and I may not have another op- 
portunity to present it, I think it may be well for the House to 
understand precisely where this thing is tending, and what po- 
sitions the House and the Speaker will relatively occupy if that 
is done. 

There has been a good deal of suggestion in times past about 
the impropriety of the ‘‘one man power.” I think Ihave heard 
that expression uttered in a disparaging abe dl in times past 
n and of course I know the Democratic party in this 

ous2 have no desire to create a one-man power in any form or 


shape. But the rul of yesterday, if not based upon the 
ground that the proceedings were dilatory—a very proper ground 
to base them on, because the motions were tory and the 
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1893. 
Speaker was entirely right in . them out, provided he 
ruled them out as dilatory motions— those rulings, I say, if not 


based on the ground that the motions were dilatory, may lead 
us into confusion. If the Speaker ruled out those motions upon 
the ground that no motion whatever could be entertained, then 
I think I can show the House that it was a mistake, and one 
that the House can not afford to fall into. 

The analogy which misled the Speaker temporarily was be- 
tween this kind of proceeding and the suspension of the rules. 
Under a suspension of the rules you can not move to lay on the 
table, you can not move to recommit, you can not move to amend; 
but that is not because the rule says that no dilatory motion 
shall be entertained after a motion to adjourn, but is on account 
of the very nature of the motion to suspend the rules. It arises 
from the very nature of the proceedings, and existed before the 
dilatory motion was prohibited, so there is no analogy whatever 
between the two cases. Consequently when this rule says ‘‘dila- 
tory motions” it means dilatory motions, and no others. To 
bring this down to the teed baer principles which it is nec- 
essary to enunciate here [laughter], I beg to say that there is a 
legal expression which is that the statement of one thing is the 
exclusion of another. Thus where it is said that no dilatory 
motion shall be allowed it necessarily follows that no motion 
which is not dilatory shall be excluded. 

That, I should think, would be familiar to most of the gentle- 
men on the other side, and I think its reasonableness com- 
mend itself to such gentlemen as may not have heard of it be- 
fore. Now, there being no analogy upon which this can go, and 
the rule expressly saying no dilatory motion, either it means no 
dilatory motion or it does not. The Speaker was unfortunately 
led yesterday to suggest that it meant any motion, and not any 
dilatory motion. That is what he was tosay. Now, I want 
gentlemen to see precisely where that is going to lead us. First, 
we have decided that the Committee on Rules has the initiatory 
power—that it can start legislation. When that legislation 
comes in here the House can not raise the question of considera- 
tion. Soitcan notdecline to consider the matter. Second, there 
can not be a motion to lay on the table, which is a method of 
disposing of the case. Third, there can not be a motion to 
amend, because amendment is a motion, dilatory if improperly 
employed, not dilatory if properly employed. Norcan you move 
to recommit, because that is a motion. Hence you have in its 
entirety a proposition unamendable and unalterable by the mem- 
bers after it gets into the House. Thus, putting the whole case 
together, you have this condition of things: first, the Commit- 
tee on Rules have.the initiative; they have the right to present 
to this House new propositions, and this House has only the 
right to accept or reject any such proposition—no right of 
amendment, no right of recommittal for purposes of amendment, 
The House has simply to accept or reject the proposition as 
reported. This is the state of the case, supposing that the 
Journal is not left in its present or normal and natural state. 
Now, to what is that comparable in the history of the world? 
There is only one thing that I know of to which it can be com- 
pared, and that is the first consulate of France. The First Con- 
sulate had the real initiative; and the Corps Legislatif had only 
the right of acceptance or rejection—no right of modification. 
There is one slight variation; and that is that in this case the 
consul appoints colleagues, which I believe was not the case 
in France. But we touch nothing in this House which we do 
not adorn. 8 

Mr. CATCHINGS. r. Speaker, it seems quite impossible 
for my friend from Maine to understand this rule. I am quite 
sure that he thought he was explaining itcorrectly; yet we shall 
see into what error he has fallen. He has stated that this House 
is obliged to accept without amendment anything which may be 


cil by the Committee on Rules. Mr.S er, that is ab- 
solutely not so. 
Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Then the professor of the “‘kin- 


dergarten” was wrong . [Laughter.] 

r. CATCHINGS. I say the position of the gentleman from 
Maine is without foundation. Suppose that I makeareport from 
the Committee on Rules; I may not demand the previous ques- 
tion at all. If I do not, the whole pro ition is before the House 
for discussion and amendment. do demand the previous 
question, and the House desires toamend that report, allit needs 
to-do is to vote down the demand for the previous question; and 
then the proposed rule is before the House for discussion and 
amendment. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will my friend allow me a moment? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will. 

Mr. BURROWS. In the light of the ruling made entree 
by the Speaker, expressly declaring that he would hold 


Mr. CATCHINGS. The Speaker of this House has never de- 
cided that if the previous question should not be demanded, or 
if the demand should not be sustained, it would not beallowable 
to offer an amendment to a report of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. REED. He has decided that only the one motion named 
in the rule can be made. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. On the contrary, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BURROWS. He has decided that no motion can be made 
except one motion to adjourn. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. On the contrary, in the last Congress it 
was expressly understood that when the demand for the previous 
question is voted down, a report from the Committee on Rules is 
open to amendment; and it was upon that proposition exactly 
that an effort was made in the last Congress to get a vote on the 
silver question. 

Mr. REED. How doés the gentleman reconcile that with yes- 
terday’s proceedings? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Iam trying to explain to the House my 
understanding of this rule, which I believe to be the correct one, 
and which militates directly against the explanation undertaken 
to be given by the gentleman from Maine. He has asserted as 
a matter of partlamentary law that it is not possible to amend a 
report coming from the Committee on Rules. I say that it is; I 
say it can be done by simple, ordinary parliamentary methods. 
If the demand for the previous question is not sustained, itis en- 
tirely within the Rover of this House to amend a report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, much has been said about the power of 
this committee to initiate legislation; and the gentleman from 
Maine would have the country believe that some great wrong 
was weapped up in that ruling of the Speaker. Now, let us see 
how small a thing this is at last— 

ZN BURROWS. Will the gentleman indulge me just a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURROWS. I wish to make a suggestion in order that 
the gentleman may proceed with his argument with a clear un- 
derstanding as to where we are at.” Yesterday, pending a 
report from the Committee on Rules, the Speaker, in order to 
avoid a declaration that a motion was dilatory, stated that no 
motion would be entertained except one motion to adjourn. 
Pardon me if I read the exact language of the Speaker: 

The Chair will make a statement, in order that the House may understand 
precisely the view of this question which is entertained by the Chair. The 
vote just taken was on an appeal from the decision of the Chair, which 
decision held that as t a report from the Committee on Rules no 
motion was in order except one motion to adjourn. That was the decision 
of the Chair. On an appeal being taken from that ruling, the House has laid 
the appeal upon the table, which is an affirmance of the judgment of the 
Chair. Therefore, the Chair announces that he will entertain no motion as 
against the report from the Committee on Rules, except that motion per- 
mitted in the rules, nor will he entertain an appeal from his decisiou as to 


any motion which the Chair understands to be covered by the decision of 
the House just rendered. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. That ruling does not militate in the least 
degree 
r. REED. Let me repeat the language of the Chair: 

The Chair announces that he will entertain no motion as against the re- 
port of the Committee on Rules, except that motion permi in the rules, 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Iam glad, Mr. Speaker, that the gentle- 
man at last understands what the Chair did rule. But I repeat 
that no ruling which was made yesterday is at all in conflict 
with what I have stated. It was perfectly understood in the 
last House, and no ruling to the contrar been made, that 
if the demand for the previous questionis made by the Commit- 
tee on Rules, and should not be agreed to by the House, their 
report then becomes subject to discussion and amendment just 
as any other proceeding before the House would be. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will revert to the question as to the power 
of the Committee on Rules to originate or initiate legtsiation. 
My distinguished friend from Maine would have it go out to the 
country that the Committee on Rules of this House may of itself 
by its own action and volition initiate a proposition looking to 
the estabiishment of an order of business, and thereby exercise 
agreat usurpation of authority which hitherto has been unknown, 
and which is not contemplated in the rules as they exist. 

Now, sir, how simple a thing it would be, if the contrary rule 
should be the correct one, for me, a member of the Committee 
on Rules, to introduce a resolution, hand it to the Clerk of the 
House, have him indorse it, and take it myself within two min- 
utes after its preparation and after it has been handed to the 
Clerk, even before the ink is dry, into the room of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and ask action upon it. I want to say that this is 
much ado about nothing. ow can it affect the dignity or 


all mo- | power of the House whether the Committee on Rules, in con- 
tions out of order pending a report of the Committee on Rules, | 


sultation, itself initiates or suggests to the House an order of 


except the one motion to adjourn, does the gentleman think that | business, or whether I, having it understood beforehand that 
a report from the Committee on Rules can possibly be amended? | the committee desire to make such suggestion to the House, 
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sit down at my desk, write a a it tothe Clerk of 


the House, and as soon as hiss ture is obtained, carry it into 
the committee room for action? That is the whole of the griev- 
ance. That is the substance of the complaint. 

Mr. BURROWS. The only difference is that in one case the 
committee gets jurisdiction to act, and in the other they do not 
have jurisdiction but assume it. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Why, Mr. Speaker, the committee has 
jurisdiction over this matter, because it is a part of the scheme 
of the rules that the Committee on Rules should have the power 
= oe suggestions to the House with reference to its order of 

usiness. 

. REED. Will the gentleman from Mississippi state the 
distinction of principle between refusing a motion for an amend- 
ment, which is an inferior motion, and rejecting a motion to lay 
on the table, which is a superior motion? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. y, the distinction is obvious. If I 
present to the House a report from the Committee on Rules and 
should not call the previous question, I submit the matter tothe 
House myself for its consideration and discussion, and, if need 
be, for its amendment. The matter is entirely in the discretion 
of the House to act as it chooses, and any motions allowable 
under the rules may be made with regard tothe report. Butit 
is simply because I do not demand the previous question that 
the House has that power. If I choose to present to the House 
a matter in that shape it takes its place justas any other matter 
brought to the consideration of the House. ` 

Mr. REED. But the motion to lay on the table is a superior 
motion even to the previous question. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. The gentleman from Maine has never 
understood yet 
Mr. RE Well, I am trying to understand. [Laughter.] 


Mr. CATCHINGS. The gentleman has never yet understood 
that it isa part of the scheme of the rules, that is fundamental 
and absolute, that nothing shall stand in the way of the Com- 
mittee on Rules when it asks the House to vote on a question 
submitted to it. 

Mr. REED. Not even the right of amendment? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Not even the right of amendment if the 
House chooses to cut off that right. If I bring forward a report 
from the Committee on Rules and demand the previous ques- 
tion and a majority of the House sustain the demand, it indicates 
that the House does not want to amend it, and, as a matter of 
course, no amendments would be received. 

Mr. REED. But why is it that under the rules of the House 
the motion to lay on the table, which is superior tothe previous 
question under our rules, is not allowed? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. When the House sustains the demand for 
the previous question it means that the House does not desire to 
amend the report which the Committee on Rules presents. 

Mr. Or lay on the table either. k 

Mr. REED. But the motion to lay on the table is one of su- 
perior right. Why are we cut off from that su right? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Why, because it isa part of the scheme 
that when a report is brought before the House and the previous 
question is demanded and sustained, the House shall vote on the 
main question without delay or amendment. 

Mr. A word further. Ido not desire to trouble the 
gentleman, but this isa matter about which there should be no 
confusion. How is it that any rule, or any scheme of rules, can 
prohibit the one supreme motion of parliamentary law to lie 
on the table,” which, in every other system, supersedes every 
other motion? I ask, and I h the gentleman to answer me, 
why are we cut off from that motion and not from the other: 
Where isthe chai ad You may say this is part ofa “‘scheme;” 
but where is the iple? 

Mr. CATC Gs. y, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CATCHINGS] will pernis, the Chair will call attention to arul- 
ing made by Mr. Speaker Randall on this very question. Itis 
not at all new. In the second session of the Forty-fifth Congress 
Mr. Randall held that— 

Pending the vote on a demand for the previous question on ing toa 
resolution, a motion to lay the resolution on the ta was notin order, on 
the ground that no 8 was under debate, the demand for the previ 
question not being debatahle. ` 

Mr. REED. Will the Chair poms Inte that again? 

The SPEAKER. It was held by Mr. Speaker Randall that— 

Pending the vote on a demand for the previous question on agreeing to a 
resolution a motion to lay the resolution was not in order, on the ground 
that no question was under debate 

The words “under debate” being italicized 
the demand for the previous question not being debatable. 

Mr. REED. Yes, but that was where the previous question 
had been moved before the motion to lay on the table was made. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. That is the exact case here. 


The SPEAKER. Thatis the case here. The gentleman de- 
manded the previous question. 

Mr. REED. Then itis a very rising decision. Why,our 
rules expressly say so, expressly give lay on the table pref- 


erence. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. My friend does not trouble me at all, Mr. 
Speaker. I am sure I am not so nearly troubled about this mat- 
ter as my friend is, because, having a very simple and plain un- 
derstan $ whether rigħt or wrong, of the m of this 
rule, I can see nothing which was done on yesterday which was 
in the least degree arbitrary or which was in the least degree 


disregardful of proper parliamentary procedure. 
ae SPEA The question is upon agreeing to the re- 
por 


The question was taken; and on à division (demanded by Mr. 
REED), there were—ayes 159, noes none. 

Mr. D No quorum. 

Mr. FITCH. T call for the yeasand nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 178, nays 2, not 
voting 173; as follows: 


YEAS—178. 
Abbott, Cooper, Ind. t, Price, 
Alderson, Cooper, Tex. Johnson, Ohio Rayner, 
3 Covert, = a y; 
Arnold, yle, Richards, Ohio 
Bailey, Lane, 
Baldwin, Crawford, Latimer, Richardson, Tenn. 
Barnes, Lawson, Ritchie, 
Hei Den 2 pares 
Bell, Colo. 5 vingston, bertson, La. 
Bell, Tex. De Armond, 8 ‘ 
Beltzhoover, De Forest, Maddox, Ryan, 
Dinamos Mallory: Sin 
B Ga. Dinsmore, ory, Sibley, 
Black, III. Dockery, Marshall, Sim 
Boatner, Donovan, Martin, Ind. Snodgrass, 
Boen, Dunphy, McAleer, Somers, 
Bower, N. C. Durborow, McCreary, Ky. Sperry, 
> MeCulloc Springer, 
Brattan, English, MecDennold, S 
Brawley Enloe. De Ste 
Brec e, Ky. Epes, MeEttrick, Stock 
Bretz, Er McGann, Stone, Ky. 
Broo Everett, MeKaig, 
Bryan, McLaurin, Talbert, S. C. 
Bunn, Fitch, Millin, ‘Talbott, Md. 
Burnes, Fithian, MeNaguy, Tarsney, 
Bynum, Pyan, McRae, Tate, 
Cabaniss, Geary, Meredith, Taylor, Ind. 
Cadmus, Geissenhainer, oney, Tracey, 
Cannon, Cal. Goldzier, Montgomery, ‘Tucker, 
Ca) 2 omni Turner, 
rady, utchler. + Turpin 
Catehings, Gresham, Neil, ‘ler, 
Haines, tes, arner, 
Clarix, Mo Hammond, O'Neil, Mass. Was 
Cobb, tare, Pag ence Waite 
obb, è, 
Cobb, Mo. Heard, Paschal, „Ala. 
kran, Henderson, N.C. Patterson, W Miss. 
II. s ter, Wilson, W. Va. 
Coffeen, i Wise, 
Compton, Houk, Ohio Wolverton, 
Conn, Pendleton, Tex. Woodard. 
Coombs, Hunter Pendleton, W. Va. 
Cooper, Fla. ni Pigott, 
NAYS—2. 
Hartman, Sweet. 
NOT VOTING—173. 
Adams, Consins, Heiner, Mahon, 
Aitken, 898 as 855 Marsh, = 
Curtis, Kans. enderson, Iowa Marvin, N. Y. 
Allen, 8 Y. Hendrix, McCall, 
Apsley, Dalzel Hepburn, McCl Minn. 
Avery, Daniels, Hermann, McDowe: 
Babcock, Dingley Hicks, 
Baker, Kans. Doliiver, Hilborn, Meiklejohn, 
Baker, N. H. Doolittle, tt, Mercer, 
Bankhead, Draper, Hooker, Miss. Meyer, 
Bartholdt, Dunn, Hooker, N. X. M 
Bartlett, Eliis, K Hopkins, III. Moon. 
Belden, Ellis, O: Pa. Morgan, 
1 Fielder, Honk, Tenn. Morse, 
4 Fle S Hulick, urray, 
Blanchard, F 5 Newlands, 
Funk. Johnson, Ind. Northway, 
Boutelle, Funs ton, Johnson, N. Dak. O’Ferrall, 
Bowers. Cal. Gardner, Jones, O'Neill, Pa. 
Brec Ark. Gear, Joy, Payne, 
er, Gillet, N. Y. Kem, Perkins, 
Broderick, Gillett, Mass. Kilgore, Phillips, 
Brosius, G ht, Kiefer, Pickier, 
Brown, raham, Lacey, Post, 
Burro Grosvenor, Lapham, Powers, 
Caldwell, Grout, Layton, Randall, 
Caminetti, Hager. Lefever, Ray 
Camp! Hainer illy, 
Cannon, Ill Hall, ton, burn, 
Chickering, Hall. Mo, „ Ro Pa. 
Childs, Hare, Lockwood, R. 
Clancy, Harmer, Loud, Russell, Ga. 
Cogswell, Harris, à Sch 
Cooper, Wis. Harter, Lucas, 
Cornish, 
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Van Voorhis, Ohio Williams, III. 
Wadsworth, 


Shell, Strait, Wilson, Ohio 
Sherman, . — alker, —— Wash. 
Sickles, wney,. anger, oomer, 

% Taylor, Tenn. Waugh, Wright, Mass. 
Sith. 27 We ver, Wright, Pa. 
Stephenson, Thomas, er, 

Stone, G. W. Upa A Whi 
Stone, W. A Van Voorhis, N. Y. Whiting, 


So the report of the Committee on Rules was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I withdraw my vote, being paired with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. BELDEN]. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I move to reconsider the vote just taken, 
and move to lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCH- 
INGS] moves to reconsider the vote just taken, and he also moves 
to lay that motion on the table. Without objection the latter 
motion will be considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 


CLERKS TO COMMITTEES. 
Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a privileged re- 


rt. 
Ehe SPEAKER. The gentleman from st gage Sa RUSK], 
from the Committee on Accounts, rises to submit a privileged re- 
port, which will be read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Accounts is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to designate the committees of the House to which the clerks pro- 
vided for by the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill for the 

year en une 30, 1894, should be allowed 5 the pres- 
ent Congress, and to report by resolution to the House for its action thereon. 


REPORT. 


The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred the resolution of the 
House, passed on the 28th instant, auth: and said committee 
to designate the committees of the House to which the clerks provided for 
by the executive, le; ative, and eyed ya ae gil, pad bill for the fiscal 

‘ear ending June 30, 1894, should allow assigned for the present 
8 and to report by resolution to the House for its action thereon, 
respectfully report that they have into and considered said mat- 
ter, —— ar 3 to the House and recommend the passage of the following 
resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That the thirty-six clerks to committees of the House during the 


session, provided for by the executive, legislative, and judicial a 
tion bill for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1894, be, and they are hereby, al- 
ped 7 — and assigned for the present Congress to the follo g, named com- 
ttees, Viz: 
To the Committee on Banking and „a clerk; 
To the Committee on Coina. Weighta and Measures, a clerk; 
To the Committee on Terri a clerk; 


To the Committee on Railways and Canals, a clerk; 
To the Committee on Manufactures, a clerk; 


To the Committee on Pacific Railways, a clerk; 
9 — and Improvements of the Mississippi River, 

a clerk; 

To the Committee on Education, a clerk; 

To the Committee on Labor, a clerk; 

To the Committee on Militia, a clerk; 

To the Committee on Patents, a clerk; 

To the Committee on Invalid Pensions, two (assistant) clerks; 

To the Committee on Pensions, a clerk; 

To the Committee on Private Land Claims, a clerk; 

To the Committee on Revision of the Laws, a clerk; 

To the Committee on tures in the State Department, a clerk: 


Expendi A 
To the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, a clerk; . 


To the Committee on itures in the War 
To the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy 
To the Committee on itures in 


t, a clerk: 
partment, a clerk; 
the Post-Office Department, a clerk; 
To the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department, a clerk; 
a Committee on Expenditures in the Agricultural Department, a 
erk; 
To the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice, a clerk; 
To the Committee on ditures on Public Buildings, a clerk; 
To the Committee on Library, a clerk; 
To the Committee on Printing, a clerk; 
To the Committee on Enrolled Bills, a clerk; 
To the Committee on Reform in the Ciyil Service, a clerk; 
To the Committee on Mileage, a clerk; 
To the Committee on Military Affairs, o 


To the Committee on El 


ys That the pay of clerks to committees of the House of Represent- 
atives, which have been or hereafter authorized by the House, who 
are paid such clerks 
entered u the discharge of their duties, which shall be ascertained and 
evidenc en of the several committees em- 
ploying clerks for the session only. 

Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of the report just 
read I will state that the legislative appropriation bill for the 
year ending 1894 provides annual clerks for some twenty of the 
committees and makes additional appropriation for thirty-six 
per-diem clerks, The Committee on Accounts have distributed 
the thirty-six clerks in the following manner: We have allowed 
two extra clerks to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the House, that committee having 
one annual-clerk, but requiring the assistance of two other clerks. 
We have allowed the Committee on Military Affairs, which has 
an anal cler, one assistayt clerk, in accordance with the 


precedents established in previous Congresses. This leaves 
thirty-three session clerks, to be distributed to other commit- 
tees outside of those provided with annual clerks, and each 
of thirty-three committees is therefore allowed one session clerk 
to other committees than those provided with annual clerks. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question or two, 

Mr. RUSK. I will yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I would ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he is not aware of the fact, and if it is not a fact, that 
many of these committees to which he hasassigned clerks never 
have a meeting at all except to organize to elect a clerk, and 
which of the committees are in that condition? 

Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, I have no information as to that. 
I have heard it charged before, when this matter has been 
before previous Congresses, that such was the fact. The charges 
implied by the gentleman’s question would rather be against the 
creation of the committees; and it seems to the Committee on 
Accounts that after this House had adopted the report of the 
Committee on Rules, which creates these committees and assigns 
duties to the various committees, that it was the intention of the 
House that they should be properly equipped to perform the 
duties assigned to them. On that theory the committee has 
proceeded to assign to each committee a clerk. As to what the 
members have done heretofore, in previous Congresses, we are 
not prepared to say; nor are we prepared to say that the mem- 
| ie of this Congress will not perform the duties assigned to 

em. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oneotherquestion. You have made 
no effort to find out for the information’of the House and have 
not investigated as to whether or not the committeesare neces- 
sary, but you have assumed these clerks to be necessary simply 
because these committees were appointed. Is that true? 

Mr. RUSK. We have assumed that the Committee on Rules, 
8 with the duty of reporting the rules to the House, 
which includes the creation of committees, investigated that 

uestion; and when the Committee on Rules passed on that ques- 

on and the House ratified their action, because it created these 
committees and assigned duties to them, we have recommended 
the e of a clerk for each committee. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Was this report of your committee a 
unanimous one, or is there not a minority report? 

Mr. RUSK. There is no minority report before the House. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Was there not one prepared? 

Mr. RUSK. There was some difference in committee about 
the assignment of these clerks, but no minority report has been 
presented. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Was not one prepared? 

Mr. RUSK. I believe a minority report was prepared, but it 
wasnever submitted to me, nor hasit beensubmitted to the House. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
quire if that minority report can be called for? [Laughter.] I 
am aware of the fact that a minority report has been prepared, 
and I would like to have it before this House. 

Mr. RUSK. I respectfully submit that there is no minority 
report before the House, and consequently it is not a question 
for discussion. There is but one report, and that is the report 
presented by me on behalf of the committee. Unless some gen- 
tlemun desires to address the House I will ask for the adoption 
of the report. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I wish to make a few remarks. 

Mr. RUSK. Iwill yield such time to the gentleman as he 
wants out of my time. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I find myself in a very 
embarrassing condition in regard to this matter, by reason of 
the fact that what I supposed would be presented to tha Heuse 
is not forthcoming—that is, the minority report from certain 
members of this committee who did not and do not agree with 
the report from the committee. 

Mr. ENLOE, I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. : 

Mr. ENLOE. Can you not replevin the minority report? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That is what I am trying to do; and 
if you can show a way in which it can bə done I will adopt it 
with pleasure. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a well known fact that quite a number of 
these committees never do one single thing except to organize, 
spooni a clerk, adjourn; and that is the last of them. 

2 E EATON Will the gentleman allow me to ask him ques 
on 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. FITCH. Can the gentleman name these committees? 
a COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir: I can name a number of 

em. 

Mr. FITCH. Will you kindly do so? 
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Mr. COBB of Alabama. Every one of the committees on the 
expendituresinthe different Departments. Acoustics! Whatdid 
you want with a Committee on Acoustics? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITCH. That uiry you must address to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and to the House. 
any. COBB of Alabama. Take the Committee on Enrolled 

s— ‘ 

Mr.FITCH. The Committee on Enrolled Bills! Does the gen- 
tleman say that that committee does not need a clerk? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. And, Mr. Speaker, as is suggested by 
a friend, the Committee on Mileage has a clerk assigned to it by 
this report, although that committee has long since discharged 
its duty, and will have no other meeting and no other duties to 
perform from now until the next Congress. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Do 1 understand the gentleman to say that 
this report assigns a clerk to the Committee on Mileage? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Itdoes. It alsoassignsaclerk tothe 
Committee on Acoustics, and to the different committees on ex- 
penditures in the Departments. It is well known that those 
committees are simply dress-parade committees appointed for a 
p se, namely, to honor some favored members of the House 
wi 8 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman mentioned the Committee on 
Acoustics. That committee has another name; it is the Com- 
mittee on Ventilation and Acoustics. Now, does not the gentle- 
man think that this House needs ventilation? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I do not think the committee needs 
a clerk to aid it to get ventilation. 

A MEMBER. The gentleman from Alabama is ‘ ventilating” 
itnow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ENLOE. He is ventilating the committee, not the House. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him two 
questions? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAIN. In the first place, did not the gentleman vote 
for the adoption of the rules which established these committees? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama, That has nothing to do with this 
question. 

Mr. CRAIN. Another question: Do not you think the proper 
procedure for you to py would be to enter a proposition to 
change the rules and abolish the committees, rather than to take 
from them the services of their clerks? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I do not; and I will tell you the rea- 
son why. It does not necessarily follow that because we have a 
committee appointed therefore that committee requires the serv- 
ices of aclerk. I understood that the Committee on Accounts, 
whose report is before the House, was appointed partly for the 
purpose of ascertaining which of the committees of this House 
need theservices of clerks, and not simply to assume that because 
a committee existed therefore it necessarily 8 a clerk, 
Such is not the fact. It does not harm us to have this large number 
of committees. I do not object to the fact that certain gentle- 
men are honored with chairmanships, provided it costs the tax- 
payers nothing; but when you put your hand into the pockets of 
the people and take thence the money which they have con- 
tributed for the support of the Government and expend it for 
services never rendered, that isaspecies of legislation which the 
people themselves will not approve and which ought not to be 


approved by their Representatives. 
Ur. WISE. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him 
a moment? 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WISE. I would state to the gentleman from Alabama 
that if this House were to refuse to allow clerks to the various 
committees mentioned in thereport we would not save a dollar, 
because, by an act of Congress passed last year, every member 
of this House not a chairman of a committee is entitled to have 


a clerk. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama, And the committee—— 
Mr. WISE. Wait one moment. The gentleman from Ala- 


bama has himself a clerk. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I have not. 

Mr. WISE. Well, you are entitled to one. ` 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Ah, Iam entitled to aclerk,orrather 
to certain clerical assistance; but I do not have a clerk, and have 
not used clerical assistance. 

Mr. WISE. The gentleman from Alabama is entitled to a 
clerk under an act of Congress. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But he is not compelled to take a 
clerk, and he has not done it yet. 

Mr. WISE. Every chairman of a committee is entitled to a 
clerk under the act of Congress, and he will have no more than 
one clerk, even if you allow clerks to these committees, ~ 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I yielded for a question and not for 
an argument; but I do not object to the remarks which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has made. There is a vast difference be- 


tween the amount toaclerk of a committee and the amount 
paid to the clerk of a member, and, therefore, the gentleman is 
making an unjust comparison. 

Mr. WISE. No, sir. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. ain, because the Congress of the 
United States saw fit to provide that members might, at ihe ex- 
pense of the General Government, secure assistance in their 
clerical work, it does not necessarily follow, nor was it the in- 
tention of the Congress, that those services should be employed 
when they were not absolutely necessary. 

The gentleman from Virginia has made an allusion tome. I 
have not spent one cent of the public money to procure aid in 
the discharge of any of my duties during this Congress. I do 
not propose to do it unless the necessity shall arise. In that case 
I will, but when the necessity arises I willemploy that assistance 
just to the extent it is necessary, and not a dollar beyond. That 
is honest; that is fair to the poopie who pay the taxes. Any- 
Seni beyond that is legalized robbery, and you can not make 
anything else out of it. 

Mr. CRAIN. If it is legalized there is no harm. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. Robbery is robbery whether 
legalized or not. 

Mr. CRAIN. But you can not convict. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The robbery is all the more inexcus- 
able on that account. 

Mr. RAYNER. If the gentleman from Alabama will permit 
a suggestion, the statementof the gentleman from Virginia Mr. 
WISE] isnot correct, because the allowance to members for clerk 
hire is $100 per month, while the allowance to the session clerks 
is $6 a day. 

Mr. CRAIN. But in that case the clerk does double work, for 
the chairman and also for the committee. 

Mr. WISE. I thank the gentleman for his re acters My 
statement was wrong only in the particular which he has men- 
tioned. Both clerks are session clerks, but the clerk to a com- 
mittee gets 36 a day, while the clerk to a member gets a hun- 
dred dollars a month. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. When the question was before Con- 
gress to allow clerks to members, or rather to allow—for there is 
nolaw toallow clerks—clerical assistance when needed, the argu- 
ment was made that by the passage of such a law we should be 
enabled to diminish the number of committee clerks, and thus re- 
duce the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAIN. Does not the law expressly provide that no 
chairman of acommittee shall be permitted to employ the clerical 
assistance which that law provides for? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. To be sure it does; but the argument 
which was made—— 

Mr. CRAIN. I do not care about the argument which was 
made; I am talking about the law; 8 is a judge. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I too am talking about the law; but 
when the law allows me to employ clerical assistance when nec- 
essary at the rate of $100 a month, what attitude do I occupy 
before the country if I employ such assistance when it is not 
necessary? 

Mr. CRAIN. But I think the gentleman misunderstands me. 
There was an exception made in the law which provided for this 
clerical assistance. It was expressly declared that the law 
should not apply to chairmen of committees, 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. I am aware of that. 
Mr. CRAIN. Pardon me a moment further. The a 00 of 
the Committee on Rules, which was adopted by the House— 


practically unanimously—provided that certain committees 

should be established and should have chairmen. Now, itis a 

matter of law, as the gentleman knows, that every statute has 
reference to every other statute in existence; and that other 

statute having been passed prior to the establishment of the 

rule, the rule covers it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The rule does not cover the question 
of the appointment or nonappoinhnens of clerks to committees. 
That is the point to which I am addressing myself. Why, sir, 
heretofore it has frequently been the case that particular com- 
mittees have been denied clerks. It does not follow that because 
a committee is appointed it must have a clerk. 

Mr. CRAIN. ut did not the law in regard to clerical assis- 
tance for members imply that each committee should have a 
clerk? Was not that the reason of the exception which was made 
against chairmen of committees? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No, sir; the law implied no such 
thing. This Committee on Accounts was shone, atin with the duty 
of ascertaining which of the committees of the House need clerks, 
to what extent these committees need clerical assistance, and to 
report a suitable provision on the subject. They come here with 
a report, and the chairman tells us that he has made no such 
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inquiry—in the face of the fact, which he knows as well as my- 
self and every other man in the House, that there are numbers 
of committees that never meet and never do anything. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Does not the law which provides clerical 
assistance for members provide that only such members shall 
employ clerical assistance as are not chairmen of committees 
having clerks? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Les, sir. : 

Mr. TARSNEY. Itis nota prohibition upon the chairman 
of a committee to employ a clerk unless he already has one. 

A MEMBER. It does not say that. 

Other MEMBERS. Yes, it does. 

Mr. TARSNEY. So that if these minor committees were de- 
prived of clerks the chairmen of such committees would have 
the same right as any other members to avail themselves of 
this law for clerical assistance. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Just in the same way as any other 
member. Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, to give point to what I 
am urging, the law which provides for clerical assistance re- 
quires of every member that he shall make, under his hand and 
seal, a certificate to the Clerk of this House as to the amount 
of clerical service that he has required and how much he has 
paid or contracted to pay for such service. So that this very 
provision negatives the idea that every member shall employ a 
clerk at $100 a month. 

Now, the point I make is this: If the private member is thus 
hedged about and restricted by Congressional enactment, why 
should these chairmen, simply because they have been honored 
with chairmanships, have the opportunity of enjoying privileges 
superior to those enjoyed by their fellow-members? 

Mr. CRAIN, It is a question of jealousy, then. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No, sir; it is a question of right; it 
is a question of using the money of the people when that money 
is not needed. Sir, I belong to that c. of men who believe 
that neither the Congress of the United States nor any depart- 
mentor officer of the Government has the right to take one dollar 
of the public money for anything except that which is 3 
for meeting the expenses of the Government economically ad- 
ministered. 

Mr. ENLOE. Lask the gentleman to yield in order that the 
law in regard to clerical assistance for members may be read. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I will yield for that purpose, but I 
do not surrender the floor. 

Mr. ENLOE. I send up that resolution and ask to have it read 
at the Clerk’s desk for information. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I believe I will yield the floor for the 

resent. 

Mr. RUSK. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ENGLISH]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DockERY). The Chair un- 
derstood the gentleman from Alabama to yield the floor to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], that an extract sent to 
the desk might be read. 

Mr. ENLOE. That is all right. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, there has been so much speak- 
ing and questioning that the House, I think, has hardly been 
able to gather the subject of discussion. This is a question of 
business, and of the proper methods to transact business. The 
House has appointed variouscommittees charged with the trans- 
action of business for the consideration of the House. Those 
committees can not act without a clerk. There is no law com- 
pelling the chairmen, or the members of the various committees, 
to act in the capacity of clerk; and I, for one, as the chairman of 
a committee of this Congress, would refuse to do so, and so also 
would my colleagues. : 

The question has been raised here as to whether some of the 
committees have any business whatever before them. I know of 
no committee that does not have at some time business before it. 
Gentlemen in this discussion have named some committees, or 
some have been pointed out in the discussion, for instance, the 
Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics, as having no business 
before it. It is true that during the last Congress that commit- 
tee made no report and did no business. But its chairman was 
then sick and continually absent from the House. Butitisa 
most important committee. It acts for the benefit of this House. 
There are hundreds of plans awaiting its consideration now for 
the 3 of the health of the membersof the House against 
the 


ad ventilation of the Hall. Every member on this floor is 
interested in the prompt action of that committee on some of 
these important matters. 


Take again the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
Department. I see that there have been six bi!lsreferred to that 
committee for its action. The committee over which I have the 
honor to preside, and which is understood to be for the purpose 
of affording a chance to those people who are continually striv- 
ing to make the world better, to be heard—that committee will 


have before it for its consideration a number of bills. I, for one, 


would not act on that committee unless I had a clerk. rther- 
more, Mr. Speaker, the whole question narrows itself down to 
this: You have made these committees by your Rules. You 
have deprived every chairman of the privilege of any other clerk 
than the clerk of the committee, and if the committees have 
nothing to do, stand up like men and strike them out of exist- 


ence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DocKERY). The time of the 
gentloman has expired. 

Mr. BOATNER. I hope the gentleman will answer me just 
one question, and I ask that his time be extended long enough 
to answer it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time is under the control 
of the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. RUSK. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky Mr. PAYNTER]. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will suggest to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that he get recognition in his own right and let the gen- 
tleman from Maryland reserve his time. 

Mr. RUSK. I yield the time specified tothe gentleman from 
Kentucky if he wishes to use it. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. Speaker, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, and have made somewhat of an investiga- 
tion into the question involved in the Topon now pending. I 
had made up my mind in the beginning present a minority 
report, but for reasons satisfactory to myself, and not necessary 
to explain at this time, I abandoned that purpose. But there 
seems to be a desire on the part of some members for informa- 
tion which I have gathered as a member of the committee, and 
I ask leave now to submit it. I feel it is my duty to confide that 
information to my colleagues in order that they may act intelli- 

ently on this subject. Finan it is very unpleasant for mem- 
rs of this House, when fellow-members from their own States 
are chairmen of committees, to vote to displace the clerks that 
their colleagues are permitted to have by reason of their chair- 
manships. I have no sition myself to vote to deprive any of 
8 anemon of clerical assistance except from a sense of 
public duty. 

It has been said, sir, that the committees on expenditures in 
the various departments are the eyes of the House: but from 
the facts that I wish to present to the House I think you will 
reach the conclusion that they have not been able for the last 
eighteen years to see, or even to hear. It would be a great favor, 
I imagine, to the chairmen of some of these committees if Con- 
gress should relieve them of the burden of electing clerks, be- 
cause their records show that for eighteen years past the only 
thing they have done is simply to meet and elect a clerk of th 
committee. 

It has been argued that these committees have been created 
by the House, and therefore that they should not be deprived of 
their clerk. Under the rules of the House every chaimman of 
every committee to which a clerk has not been assigned by the 
House under the joint resolution of the House and Senate is en- 
titled to the services of a clerk the same as any other member 
of the House. There was no question in the committee as to the 
right of a chairman of a committee to have a clerk under that 
Sar when a clerk is not assigned to the committee by the 

ouse. 

Mr. CRAIN. But we are denied them all the same. 

Mr. PAYNTER. If you will consult Mr. Snyder, the dis- 
bursing clerk, you will find that you are mistaken. 

a RAIN. I have consulted him, and I know whereof I 
speak. 

Mr. PAYNTER, He would not do itof course until the House 
had passed on the question, but after this matter is brought to 
the attention of the House, and action is taken upon it, my friend 
will find that those chairmen will not be deprived of the serv- 
ices of a clerk if the House shall not assign a clerk to their 
committees. 

I want to call the attention of the House to some information 
which I have gathered upon this question. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for one moment? 

Mr. PAYNTER. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Then I understand the position to be clearly that 
if no clerks are voted to these committees by the House, the 
chairmen of such committees will be entitled to have their pri- 
vate clerks? 

Mr. PAYNTER. The same as other members of the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is the law. 

Mr. COX. That is what I thought it was. 

Mr. CRAIN. Is it nota fact that you can not change the 
rules of the House except by a two-thirds vote? 

Mr. HOLMAN. You are adopting a rule now. 


Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 
MAN] pardon me? Is it not a fact that if you take from sucha 
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committee its clerk, you practically abolish the committee and 
8 onanga the rules? 

Mr. PA ER. You do not abolish the committee at all. 

Mr. CRAIN. Practically, for they do not do an at all. 

Mr. PAYNTER. You do not affect the ty of the com- 
mittee in any way, for if the committee simply meets for the 
purpose of electing a clerk, it has no services for that clerk to 
discharge, and the chairman of the committee is even relieved 
of the burden of Gyre Boge committee together for the pur- 
pe of electing the clerk. Now I find upon examination that 

om the Forty-fourth Congress to the Fifty-second, a period of 
eighteen years, the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department made fourteen reports, not one for each year dur- 
Dea period of time. 

e Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Jus- 
ek made eighteen reports, and only five reports in the last 
eight years. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Navy ae, eer 
made five reports, and only one report in the last signs years. 
The Committee on Expenditureson Public Buildings have made 
only two reports in eighteen years, and the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Post-Office Department have made only two 
reports in eighteen years. The Committee on nditures in 
the State Department have made five reports in eighteen years. 
The Committee on Expenditures in the War De ment have 
rts in eighteen years, and only two in the past 
eight years. The Committee on Expenditures in the Agricul- 

be ment wascreated in 1879, and hasnot made a report 
during that whole time. Now it may be said, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DOCKERY). The timeof the 
gentleman has expired. 

1 5 PAINT = I am 3 ol the 1 and I 
think I ought to be recognized in my own right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gen- 
tlomin from Kentucky that the gentleman from Maryland | Mr. 
Rusk], the chairman of the committee, was recognized, and 
under the rules has the right to one hour. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I think I ought to be recognized in my own 

ht. 
r. CRAIN. Task that the gentleman’s time be extended. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PAYNTER] demands to be recognized in his own right. 

The SPEAKER pee ay sets But the gentleman can not be 
recognized while gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RUSK] con- 
trols the floor. 

Mr. RUSK. H Imay be allowed, I will reserve the balance 


r. 
an the 

Mr. RUSK. I do that. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Then I will take the floor in my own time. 

The SPEAKER pro The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER]. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr.5 er, it may be said that the reports 
from committees do not indicate the amount of work that the 
committees perform. Now, in order to further illustrate, and 
to show to House the amount of work that the committees 
have done, I will call the attention of the House to some other 
facts. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Treasury Department made four entries on its docket. 
From the Forty-sixth to the Fifty-first Congress there were no 
minutes of any committee meeting, andI presume that there were 
no important meetings, and no important transactions before 
that committee, or there would have been some record of the 
8 of the committee. 

In the Fifty-second Con the committee held three meet- 
ings, one meeting appointingaclerk. At the second meeting no 
quorum was present, and the committee adjourned. At the third 
meeting four bills were considered. 

Mr. PICKLER. Has that committee had a clerk through all 
these years? 

Mr. PAYNTER. Yes. The Committee on Expenditures in 
the State Department in the Forty-fifth Congress only made 
eleven entries on the docket. From the Forty-fHifth to the Fifty- 
second Congress there were no minutes of the committee. The 
committee made no report in the Fifty-second Congress. 

The Committee on Expendituresin the War Departmentin the 
Forty-ninth Congress had twelve meetings. At the first meet- 
ing the clerk was appointed. Other meetings were held on a 
resolution to investigate the expenditures in the De ment. 
Some testimony was taken before the committee in Forty- 
ninth Congress, and there were eleven entries on the docket of 
matters referred to the committee. There were no minutes of 


the committee in any other Congress, and the committee has | tion? 
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made no report to the Fifty-second Co: So that the com- 
mittee, from the Forty-second to the Forty-ninth Congress, has 
only done that amount of work and has made no report at all to 


the Fifty-second Co: x 

Mr. OUTHWAIT . Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNTER. Certainly. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I should like to see it stated again how 
much work was done by the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department? 5 

Mr. PAYNTER. I have just passed that. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Please state it again. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Gentlemen will understand that these com- 
mittees have a minute book and alsoa docket book. In the Forty- 
sixth Congress there were four entries upon the docket. That 
is a record of bills and other matters referred tothe committee. 
From the Forty-sixth to the Fifty-first Congress there is no rec- 
ord of any meeting or any transaction of this committee, nor is 
there any in the Fifty-second Congress. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Is there no record kept of nny meetings 
of that committee during the Fifty-first Congress? 

Mr. PAYNTER. There is no record from the Forty-sixth to 
the Pifty-first Srey Ses 

Mr. O AITE. Is there none of the Fifty-first Congress? 

Mr. PAYNTER. There is no record of the minutes of the 
Fifty-first Congress at all. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then the minutes are lost. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I take it for granted that if there was any- 
thing of importance before the committee that the clerk of that 
committee, if he was doing his duty, or the chairman of the com- 
mittee, certainly would preserve the record of its proceedings. 

Mr. OUTHWAIITE. the gentleman will permit me further, 
because I was a member of that committee, and the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON] was a member of that 
committee, delg the Fifty-first Congress we held frequent 
meetings. We entered and conside several bills. We re- 
ported several of them, and the records of Congress will show 
that they were considered. 

Mr. PAYNTER. There is no record of them. I will tell you 
the reports you made in that Congress, that is, the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Treas partment. You made one 
report; and for eighteen years that committee has made twenty 
reports; more reports than any of the other committees. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. During that Congress we made several 
reports. 

r. PAYNTER. Now, the Committee on Expenditures in 
the State Department in the Forty-fifth Congress made eleven 
entries on the docket. From the Forty-fifth to the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congressess there are no minutes, and no reports were made 
during the Fifty-second Congress. The Committee on Expend- 
itures in the War Department in the Forty-ninth Congress had 
two meetings. At the first meening te erk was appointed. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Navy De ent dur- 
ing the Fifty-second Congress had one 1 when the clerk 
was appointed. There was no quorum on ebruary 15, 1892. 
There were two entries on the docket of matters referred to the 
committee. There were no minutes of the committee during 
any other Congress,and they made no reports. The Committee 
on Le Fre in the Interior Department during the Fifty- 
second Congress held one meeting and performed the laborious 
task of electing its clerk and adjourned. Noentries were made 
on ths docket. It made no report in the Fitty-second Congress. 
The Committee on Expenditures in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, as I stated a moment ago, has made no report from its 
existence, and it was created in 1879. 

Mr. BOATNER. Have you any recordof what became of the 
clerks after they were elected? 

Mr. PAYN I would not state it as a fact, but I have 
heard it stated that some of them retired to the shades of pri- 
vat: life, and their checks were sent to them. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Has the gentleman any instance of that 
character? 

Mr. PAYNTER. Ihave heard it stated. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If itis true, such a case ought to be spe- 
cifically pointed out, and not allow such a charge to rest on the 


whole Congress. 
TER. Iwill say to the gentleman that I have 


Mr. PA 
heard that such was the fact. 

Mr. McMILLIN. In behalf of public decency [ make that 
protest, so that if a particular gentleman, chairman of a commit- 
tee, should have permitted that to be done, and if there is an in- 
stance of that kind, I want to have it saddled upon him, and not 
put all men in these places under a general suspicion. 

Mr. PAYNTER. the gentleman will remember, I said I 
had no information u that subject, except what I have heard. 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima ques- 
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Mr. PAYNTER. Certainly. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iwould like toask the gentleman if he believes 
there were any duties for such committees to perform? 

Mr. PA If yon can judge from the records of these 
committees one would conclude there are none. 

Mr. ENLOE. Then why did the House establish those com- 
mittees? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. In order that gentlemen might have 
chairmanships. 2 i 

Mr. PAYNTER. I do not desire to enter into a consideration 
of the purpose of the House in the creation of these committees, 
because I think every member understands the purpose for 
which they were created. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment in the Fifty- first Congress had two meetings. The clerk 
was appointed, two bills were considered by them, and three en- 
tries were made on the docket of matters referred to the com- 
mittze. In the Fifty-second Congress there is no record of any 
meeting. There are no minutes of the committee, and they 
made no report. The Committee on Levees and Improvements 
of the Mississippi River in the Fifty-first Congress held ten 
meetings. In the Fifty-second y made seven re- 
pais and from the Forty-fourth to the Fifty-second Congress 

here were no other minutes and no other cases reported by 
them. The Committee on Education in the Fifty-second Con- 
ss had four meetings; there are no minutes, and of no other 
ongress are there any minutes. They made twenty-four re- 
pee in eighteen years. The Committee on the Militia in the 

‘orty-seventh Congress had two meetings. In the Fifty-second 
Congress it had five meetings, and of no other Congress were 
there any minutes. That committee made fourteen reports in 
eight years. The Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic in the 
Forty-seventh Congress had one meeting. In the Fifty-first 
Congress it had fourteen meetings. In the Fifty-second Con- 
gress it had two meetings. There are no other minutes of the 
committee, and it made fourteen reports in eighteen years. 

The Committee on Railways and Canals in the Fifty-second 
Congress had one meeting, and no minutes of any Congress. It 
made twenty-seven reports from the Forty-seventh to the Fifty- 
second Congress, a period of twelve years. 

Mr. C N. o is the author of that statement? 

Mr. PAYNTER. I had a gentleman who has been connected 
with this Capitol for a great many years go over the records and 
obtain this information. I made the examination to some ex- 
tent 8 but the great bulk of it I obtained in the way I have 
stated. 

Mr. CRAIN. Who is he? 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. Page, a young gentleman from Balti- 
more, well and favorably known to many members in this House 


as 2 a most capable and upright young man. 

Mr. CRAIN. Idid not mean to cast any reflection n him 
atall. I merely wished to know who had compiled the state- 
ment. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. What is the gentleman reading 
those statistics for? To show that no work has been done by 
these committees? 

Mr. PAYNTER. I am giving these statements to throw 
light upon the question of whether there is any necessity for 
clerks to be er, to these committees in this Congress, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that each of these ehairmen will be 
enti to aclerk, 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why not allow the committees to 
have their clerks, and then require them to do business? 

Mr. PAYNTER. Ido not know of any way that this House 


can compel these committees to do business. I have not col- 
lected these facts for the purpose of reflecting the action 
of these committees or of the gentlemen connected with them. I 


have collected the facts simply that I might present them to the 
House, so that members can have some idea as to what would be 
the probable extent of the labors of these committees in the 
future. 

Mr. OATES. How does the gentleman measure the impor- 
tance of the committees, by the number of reportsthey make? Is 
itnot usual for some committees, the Waysand Means Committee 
for example, to make but one or two reports in a Congress? 
Everybody knows that the Committee on Appropriations makes 
only five or six reports in a Congress. In order to determine 
the extent and value of the labors of any committee it would be 
necessary to consider not merely the number of the reports com- 

from that committee, but also the character of them. 

r. PAYNTER. Well, the records show in the cases of many 
of these committees, that they hold no meetings except for the 
purpose of organizing and electing aclerk. That is usually the 
only record they make. The history of these committees shows 
that in tho 
or prac 


eighteen years they have performed no labors, 
y none, and I can say to the gentleman that one man, | 


who could be employed at a compensation of 8100 per month, 
could, in sixty days, make oxory eny that has been made d 

the past eighteen u e minute books of every one o 
the committees to which I have called attention. 

Mr. OATES. If the gentleman will look he will find that 
three or four Congresses ago, when the Speaker was a member 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice, 
that committee was in session three months continuously. 

Mr. PAYNTER. That must have been about the time of the 
Forty-fourth Congress, when all the Departments were under in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. OATES. No indeed; it was long since that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was the Forty-eighth Congress, when I 
was chairman of the committee. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Well, since that time the committee has 
not been doing anything. 

Mr. OATES. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 
Is there not business enough for each and every one of these com- 
mittees, if they would do it? 

Mr. PAYNTER. Ido not think the business is sufficient to 
occupy them. Besides that, the Senate has a committee that is 
charged with all the responsibility which is divided among 
Sees House committees, and that Senate committee has but one 
clerk. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The Senate has also a committee 
that is charged with all matters relating to revenue. If the gen- 
tleman carries out his reasoning to its logical conclusion, will it 
not require him to wips out all of the committees of the House 
dealing with such subjects? 

Mr. PAYNTER. If the question was before the House now, 
and I had an opportunity of voting on it, I would vote to wipe 
out all the unnecessary committees to which I have referred. 

Mr. CRAIN. Why did not you vote to wipe them out when 
the question was before the House? 

Mr. PAYNTER. Now, Mr. Speaker, before I complete my 
remarks I want to say that any gentleman who is chairman of a 
committee here, and who thereby enjoys the 5 of a good 
committee room in this building, has ost the exclusive use of 
that committee room and he can station his own clerk there, 
and that clerk, with the special facilities which he will there 
enjoy, can very well do the work of the member and whateyer 
other small additional amount of work may be required for the 
committee, and can do it all with a great deal more ease than 
my clerk or the clerk of any other member not a chairman can 
discharge his duties. 

Mr. LANE. Does not the law prohibit the chairman of a 
committee from having any clerk? 

Mr. PAYNTER. o, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. This suggestion, I think, ought to be made 
in tħat connection, that there is no law requiring, and there can 
be no justice in requiring, the clerk of a member to act also as 
the clerk of a committee. That duty is not devolved upon him 
by any statute, and he can not be forced to perform it. 

Mr. PAYNTER, Iwill reply to that by this remark. The 
peperone law was to aid the member in the discharge of 

is official and representative duties, and if he is fortunate enough 
to be chairman of a committee and to enjoy the exclusive advan- 
tages which that position gives him, I think he can very well 
have both duties performed by the one clerk. $ 

Let me read the language of the joint resolution on this sub- 
ject: 

And provided further, That the provisions of this resolution shall not 
apply I casa who are chairmen of committees entitled under the rules 

Now, if under the rules or under the action of the Committee 
on Aceounts, as ratified by the House, no clerk is assigned to a 
committee, the chairman of that committee will be entitled to 
this clerical assistance under the law. Butsuppose there could 
be any question about this—suppose it should turn out that the 
disbursing officer of the House or of the Treasury should refuse 
to pay the clerk employed by the chairman of a committee 

er such circumstances—the Committee on Accounts would 
no doubt at once report on the matter to the House and declare 
that such chai was entitled to a clerk. Isay to the gen- 
tleman that it would afford me great pleasure as one member of 
the committee to vote toallow a clerk under such circumstances. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Something has been said about a meeting 
of the committee for the purpose of electing itsclerk. Doesnot 
the rule of the House provide that the chairman of a committee 
shall appoint his own clerk? : 

Mr. PAYNTER. I can not speak positively as to the rule of the 
present House; butin former Congresses it seemed to be 
as necessary that the committee should meet for the purpose of 


electing a clerk. 
4 Mr. BROSIUS. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
ion. 
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Mr. PICKLER. I would like to know as to what committees 
there is a recommendation that the clerkships be discontinued. 


Mr. PAYNTER. Ifthe gentleman will call my attention to 
that point before I take my seat I will be glad to give him the 
information, 

Mr. BROSIUS. I understand the gentleman to say that the 
law requires a member to certify that he has pala or agreed to 

so much for clerical services rendered to him, 
r. PAYNTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I desire to know whether, in the judgment 
of the gentleman, it would be a compliance with the law for a 
member to certify that services amounting to a certain sum had 
been rendered the committee of which he happened to be chair- 


man? 
Mr. PAYNTER. L have no doubt about it, because under the 
language of the law the purpose is to aid the member in the dis- 
charge of his official and representative duties. 
A MEMBER. But suppose the services rendered are personal 


services. 

Mr. PAYNTER. The law does not refer to personal services, 
but to services necessary for the member in the discharge of his 
official and representative duties. 

Mr. CRAIN. But you are imposing a double duty on him. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Not at all; because, asI have said, the facili- 
ties afforded to a member by reason of the use of a committee 
room wiil enable him to discharge his duties with more ease 
and comfort and satisfaction than would be the case with mem- 
bers not enjoying chairmanships. 

Mr. CRAIN. I can not understand that. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I regret that fact, but it is not my fault. 
The question here is this: When the clerk of a committee has 
no work to do except work for the chairman of a committee, 
ought we, as representatives of the people, to vote such a clerk 
$150 a month when the same service could be obtained for $100 
a month, that being reasonable compensation? 

I believe in liberality. All of us appreciate liberality or gen- 
erosity in our friends and associates. But Ido not believe it is 
any evidence of pees virtue when a representative of the peo- 
ple is liberal with the money of the people. 

Mr. OATES. May I ask the gentleman one more question? 

Mr. PAYNTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OATES. Has the gentleman been in the habit of voting 
for the legislative e bills? 

Mr. PAYNTER. I presume that I have been. 

Mr. OATES. Well,every time you have voted in recent years 
for such an appropriation bill, have you not voted to give every 
one of the Senators a clerk at $80 a month? 

Mr. PAYNTER. We may admit for argument’s sake that we 
were wrong in so voting; but that will not justify us in now con- 
tinuing the wrong. 

Mr. HERMANN. Has the gentleman made any computation 
of the amount which will be saved if the proposition of the mi- 
nority of the committee be adopted? 

Mr. SIMPSON, Irise to a question of order. There are 80 
many gentlemen speaking at once that it is impossible to hear 
what is going on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DOCKERY). The House will 
come to order. Any gentleman desiring to interrupt the mem- 
ber occupying the floor must obtain through the Chair the con- 
sent of the member for such interruption. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNTER. I desire to reply first to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. HERMANN], who asked me whether I had made any 
computation as to the amount which will be saved if the views of 
the minority of the committee be adopted and if we refuse to as- 
sign clerks to certain committees. Estimating that each mem- 
ber will draw the entire amount allowed him by law, $100 a month, 
and estimating the number of committees thus deprived of clerk- 
ships at sixteen, including the Committee on Mileage, there will 
be asaving of $80 a month for each committee, aggregating $1,280 
per month. That is not a very considerablesum I admit in view of 
the vast expenditures of the Government; but it does seem to me 
that it is an amount sufficient to engage our attention and that 
we ought to be willing and anxious to economize wherever it is 
possible for us to do so. 

Mr. HERMANN. That means the difference between the pay 
of a clerk of a committee and the clerical assistance that the 
chairman would be entitled to as any other member? 

Mr. PAYNTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, 
tucky permit me toask if he has made any estimate of what was 
paid to the committee clerks of these various committees for the 
eighteen years he has referred to? 


Will my friend from Ken- | 
| had yielded the floor, and it was accorded to the gentleman from 
| 5 in his own right. 
i S 


Mr. PAYNTER. Ihave not estimated exactly what was the 
expenditure, because it would depend apon an exact statement 
of how long each term of Congress lasted; but estimating on the 
same basis that I have already suggested as the saving, it would 
amount to several hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. SIMPSON. If the gentleman from Kentucky will allow 
me in reply to the gentleman from Tennessee, estimating that 
Congress was in session for ten months in a year there would be 
a saving of $12,000 a year, which in eighteen years would amount 
to $216,000. T think that is a very important item. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. apenre, a gentleman has asked me to 
name the committees that I think ought not to have clerks. I 
will answer that question and will then yield the floor, for [have 
already occupied more time than I had intended tooccupy. The 
committees referred to and excluded by my proposition are Ex- 
penditures in the Interior Department, 5 in the 
State Department, Expenditures in the Treasury Department, 
Expenditures in the Department of Justice, Expenditures in the 
Nave Department, Expenditures in the War Department, Ex- 

ndituresin the Post-Office Department, Expenditures on Pub- 

ic Buildings and Grounds, Expenditures in the Agricultural 

Department, Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River, 
on Education, on the Militia, on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, 
Railways and Canals, Ventilation and Acoustics, and Mileage. 

Now, I would like to call the attention of the House to this 
fact. The report of the majority of the committee recommends 
to the House that a clerk shall be assigned to the Commitee on 
Mileage. I wish to say in all frankness, as I said in the commit- 
tee at the time that this matter was under consideration, that if 
you assign clerks to the other committees named, you ought to 
give one to the Committee on Mileage on precisely the same 
ground, because it is a committee of just as much importance. Its 
labor is just as great as that of the other committees; but here- 
tofore, in the last Congress, the House simply allowed sixty days 
compensation to some entleman who performed the duties of 
that committee. This is the 2Ist day of September. Congress 
has been in session since the 7th day of August. 

All the labor to be performed by the Committee on Mileage 
has already been performed and there can be no possible need 
for a clerk. Now you are asked, however, to assign them a 
clerk. If this House remains in session for ten months the 
expenditures at $180 a month will amount to $1,800. If it is 
right, however, to giveclerks to these committees I have named, 
it is right to give one to the committee over which my friend, 
Mr. LYNCH, presides, for it is just as important and has just as 
much duty to 8 as the other committees named. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield to me for one 
moment to make a statement? 

Mr. PAYNTER. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I was a member of the Mileage Com- 
mittee in the last Congress. We had one meeting, and disposed 
of all the business in less than thirty minutes at the last meeting 
we had, and the only one. [Laughter.] j 

Mr. PAYNTER. Iwill say, Mr. Speaker, in the same line 
as the gentleman from North Carolina, that many of these com- 
mittees were not, perhaps, in session ten minutes as a commit- 
tee, and that time was employed solely in electing a clerk. I 
know of one instance of a committee, presided over by a dis- 
tinguished gentleman whose friendship I enjoy and esteem, 
electing its clerk at the last term, not at a meeting of the com- 
ae pat pI the memberssigning a request that he be elected. 

Laughter. 

Mr CRAWFORD. If the gentleman will permit me further, 
I will say that one committee of the last Congress, of which I 
wasa member, made one report, and that was to increase the 
salary of an official. Atos ter.] 

Mr. PAYNTER. ow, I want to conclude my remarks, for I 
have been betrayed into extending them beyond any intention 
of mine when I began. I simply rose in response to the demand 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. COBB] for information, 
which demand I thought ought to be answered. I had not in- 
tended to say anything on the subject, because I know gentle- 
men here are loath to do anything which would be displeasing 
to their friends and colleagues who happen to be chairmen of 
committees. 

I reserve the balance of my time, yielding ten minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER]. 

Mr. SIMPSON .I understand you submit this as a minority 
report: 

Mr. PAYNTER. No; but as asubstitute for the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. 

Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, I believe I am entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BOATNER. I understood the gentleman from Maryland 


He pas se me ten minutes, 


The EAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not so understand 
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the gentleman from Kentucky, but will recognize the gentleman 
from Louisiana for ten minutes. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But, Mr. Speaker, it was understood 
between the chairman of the committee and myself that when 
the gentleman from 8 got through I was to have the floor 
ogun, I had it in my own right. It was yielded to me without 

it. 

Mr. RUSK. But subsequently the gentleman from Kentucky 
was recognized in his own right. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But that does not justify you in 
keeping me off the floor. I had the floor in my own time. 

Mr. RUSK. I had yielded to the gentleman from Alabama, 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman from Kentucky then got the 
floor and did not consume his hour. 

Mr. RUSK. No. 

Mr. BOATNER. But yielded to me for ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PAYN- 
TER] reserves the balance of his time. 

Mr. ENLOE. Let us understand this. Was the gentleman 
from Kentucky {Mr. PAYNTER] recognized in his own time, for 
one hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He was. 

Mr, ENLOE. And as I understand, he yielded to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER]— 

Mr. BOATNER. For ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not understand 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER], and the gentle- 
man from Kentucky has retired fromthe Hall; but the gentle- 
man from Louisiana stated that he had yielded to him, and the 
Chair stated that he accepted the statement of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. BoATNER]. The gentleman from Louisiana 
will be recognized for ten minutes. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, when the measure was intro- 
duced in the last Congress authorizing the employment by each 
member of aclerk, or the allowance to each member of $100 per 
month to be expended in procuring necessary clerical assistance, 
it was the general understanding on this floor, and was so stated 
by several gentlemen who advocated the bill, that it would en- 
able the Committee on Accounts to cut off the unnecessary clerk- 
ships which had heretofore been allowed to a large number of 
committees. If we were now to adopt a report which perpetu- 
ates the abuses that have prevailed heretofore, we would be 
acting in bad faith toward the House of Representatives which 
suspended the rules and passed that bill. The simple question 
is, shall we cut off an acknowledged abuse which has been toler- 
ated sub silentio by this House for many years? 

There is no question, and no one can conscientiously deny, that 
the clerkships which have been allowed to these inferior com- 
mittees have been in the nature of personal perquisites and per- 
sonal privileges to the chairmen of the committees. The chair- 
man of such a committee not only hus the exclusive use of a room in 
this Capitol for the transaction of his business, but he has a clerk 
who is paid $6 a day to attend to his personal business, while 
other members are only allowed $100 per month to transact their 
business as best they may, and wherever they can. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. And they must certify the amount. 

Mr. BOATNER. And they must certify to the exact amount 
they have expended per month in the employment of clerical as- 
sistance, and no more than that sum can be refunded to them. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I say that if the members of this House do 
not correct this abuse which has existed here for several terms, 
the time is not far distant when the people will correct them. 
If it were publicly known that a number of gentlemen in this 
House have Sau their personal or near relatives to . 
merely nominal services, which in fact are not performed at all, 
and whose sole duty has consisted indrawing thesalary which is 
allowed, it would create a stormin many Congressional districts 
in this country which the members would find it very hard to 
allay. I do not consider that we havea right to appropriate the 
public money for any such purposes. I do not consider that 
we have a right to authorize the employment of clerks who with- 
draw themselves from the Capitol and who do not earn any of 
the public money which is being paid to them. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman allow me a question just 
there? The poni omani be it said to his honor, was the author 
of the law which gives each member the assistance of a clerk at 
a salary of not to exceed $100 per month. Why did the gentle- 
man put into that law an exception that no chairman of a com- 
mittee should have such a clerk? 

Mr. BOATNER. I excepted the chairmen of committees who 
are allowed clerks. If a gentleman is allowed a clerk at 36 a day 
he ought not to be allowed another clerkat $100 a month. If he 
is ae allowed a clerk at $6 a day, he is allowed one at $100 a 
month. 
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wedge to give us permanent clerks, as the chairmen had? Di 
you not say it to me? 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not know. I don’t think I did. 

Mr. CRAIN. Well, you did. 

Mr. BOATNER. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. CRAIN. Because I rai that objection to you, when 
I signed your petition, that you were taking around the House. 

Mr. BOATNER. That doesnot cut any figure here at all, 
and I do not recollect anything about that. 

Mr. CRAIN. It is a fact, though. 

Mr. BOATNER. Ever since I have beer. a member of the 
House I have advocated the allowance to each member of neces- 
sary clerical assistance to enable him to properly discharge his 
legislative duties, and I have voted for it on a yea-and-nay vote 
in every Congress of which I haye been a member. I have not 
voted for it in Committee of the Whole, and then taken to the 
timber when the yeas and nays were called in the House, as a 
great man ntlemen in this House have done. 

Mr. CRAIN. You do not insinuate that against me, do you? 

Mr. BOATNER. I was not talking about you, and was not 
thinking about you. Do not consume the short time allowed 
me with interruptions—— 

Mr. CRAIN. That is all right, because I voted with you. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr.S er, the contention that clerks are 
necessary to these committees for the purpose of doing the work 
of the committees is all moonshine. I have been a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, the Committee on Levees and Im- 

rovements of the Mississippi River, and the Committee on Re- 
orm in the Civil Service in this House, and I have never re- 
ceived an iota of assistance from the clerks of those committees, 
If they have ever done any work for those committees 5 5 55 
perhaps, to keep the docket, to keep a memorandum of the bills 
considered, and to issue postal cards to members to attend meet- 
ings of the committee, I never have heard of it. That is the ex- 
tent of the services which these clerks render to committees when 
the committees do meet, and do consider the business which is 
before them. 

And that modicum of assistance, Mr. Speaker, may be ren- 
dered by the clerk of the chairman, or by the clerk of any mem- 
ber of the committee. It must be remembered that the chair- 
man of the committee has a clerk at $100 a month, and each of 
the members a clerk at $100; and amongst them they can docket 
the business and by them the postal cards can be issued notify- 
ing members of the time when the committee is to meet. 

Mr. POWERS. Is it true that these committees are also fur- 
nished with a messenger at the public expense? 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not know whether they are or not. 

In conclusion, I insist that it is our duty to cut off what is an 
acknowledged abuse, and abolish these clerkships, which merely 
amount to > giving the chairmen of the committees, who alread 
have the advantage of a room in which to transact their busi- 
ness, an additional compensation of about #3 a day for their 
clerks, who render no more services than the clerk of any other 
member renders to him. I can see no reason whatever why this 
distinction should be made between members of this House. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I now yield to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Bai rev) 

The SPEAKERpro tempore (Mr. DOCKERY in the chair). How 
much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNTER. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has thirty min- 
utes of his time 5 

Mr. PAYNTER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the gen- 
tleman to yon his thirty minutes to the gentleman from Texas? 


Nace PAYNTER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
exus. 
Mr. BAILEY. I yield back the time to the gentleman. 


Mr. PAYNTER. I will yield the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I just yield back the time to the gentleman 
from 8 

Mr. PAYNTER. I yield five minutes then to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Ryze]. 

Mr. KYLE. r. Speaker, from personal knowledge I can add 
some little information touching the question now under con- 
sideration. In the last House I happened to be a member of one 
of those committees to which it is now proposed to assign clerks; 
and I suppose that committee performed the duties that this 
House imposed upon it during that session of Congress. All we 
did, Mr. Speaker, was to meet and elect the clerk; and I never 
saw that clerk from the day he was elected until after Congress 
adjourned. 2 e were never called to assemble a 
single time; and I suppose if the committee had assembled, I, 


as one of its members, would have been notified of the mesting. 
and given an opportunity to be present. 
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Now, I can not say how many of these other committees were 
in the same condition; but I can certainly say of a truth that if 
these other committees did not render the country any better 
service than the Committee on the Expenditures in the Interior 
Department did during the last session of Congress, there is no 
earthly use inassigning them clerks. Now, gentlemensay, Why 
have you a committee if there is no use for it? I do not know 
why we have these committees in existence without a necessity 
for them. They were here when I first came to Congress, but I 
do know, Mr. Speaker, that so far as this one Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Interior Department was concerned, there was 
nouse for it in the last Congress. And I dare say, sir, that there 
aro others as useless. 

Now, the law under which clerks are epee. to these com- 
mittees that are not entitled to an annual clerk provides that 
they shall have clerks only in case of necessity, contemplating 
that whenever the occasion arises for it, whenever there is a ne- 
cessity for it, the committee can come to this House and ask for 
a clerk; and I presume every man upon this floor, when a show- 
ing is made for such help, would be perfectly willing to vote for 
such an nment. IknowI would. Wait, then, until there is 
a necessity for it before you attempt to provide for the emer- 
gency. Don't spend the public money until you know there is a 
necessity, and then be sure you are getting value received. 

I foar, Mr. Speaker, that so tar as this House is concerned, I 
am not on the popular side of this question, but I feel conscious, 
from my own experience. that [am on the right side, because 
if we take the committee upon which I served as a criterion, 
there is no necessity on earth for us voting money to pay these 
clerks each $6 a day for the session. Besides that, I want to call 
the attention of this House to a resolution passed during the last 
Congress, when this Democratic. House pledged itself positively 
and unmistakably against the oe of the people’s money, 
unless there was a necessity for it. Here is a resolution that we 
adopted, and these Democrats who propose to vote clerks to this 
committee that I stated rendered no serviee in the last Con- 
gress, voted for this part of this resolution. 


In view of the present condition of the Treasury, and because effictent.and 
honest Government can only be assured by frugal expenditure of public 
money, while unnecessary and lavish expenditures under any and all con- 
ditions leads inevitably to venal. and corrupt methods in —— no 
money ought to be a priated by Congress from the public Treasury ex- 


cept su 83 u. to carry on the several Departments 
9 efficiently, and Lonestiy administered. a 

What gentleman has stood upon this floor and demonstrated 
to this House that these clerks are necessary? What argument 
has been offered except to say that the committees are in ex- 
istence, and because they are in existence, whether they are 
efficient or whether they are worthless or not, youshould assign 
a clerk to each of them? 

Te n pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
ex 5 

r. CARUTH. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. PAYNTER] has drawn up a strong indictment not alone 
against the nonperformance of any duty by these clerks, but 

inst the committees themselves. He has proved, 1 think, 
beyond doubt that becuse these committees do not perform any 
services whatever their clerks perform none, and therefore that 
such committees do not require clerks. That being so, I think 
he ought to embody in his resolution a provision abolishing not 
only the clerks, but the committees themselves. 
1015 CARUTH. May J ask the gentleman from Kansas aques- 


n? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARUTH. I will ask the gentleman from Kansas whether 
he does not recollect the fact that one of the committees now 
complained of for doing nothing, the Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department, conducted, when Mr. BLACKBURN of 
Kentucky was its chairman, an investigation which led to the 
impeachment of the then Secretary of War and to the reform of 
certain abuses that existed in the Wur Department? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I hope the gentleman will take an opportu- 
nity to make a speech on that subject and explain it fully to the 
House, but I do not think he ought to take more than four min- 
utes of my time, which is only five minutes altogether. LLaugh- 
ter.] Mr. Speaker, I believe, as I said a few minutes ago, t 
these committees themselves; if they fail to perform their duty, 
ought to be abolished. That they have an ample field for labor 
no person can dispute, especially the field which presents itself 
to the committees organized to inquire into the expenditures in 
the different Departments of the Government. 

I believe that if those committees had performed their duties 
they could have saved to the people of the United States hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars. That a great many of these com- 
mittees are necessary there is no question, but they do not per- 
form their duties. Gentlemen seem to accept appointments upon 
them merely for the pu of getting the advantage of a clork 
and ofa committee room in which to do their business. For that 
reason I am in favor of abolishing not only the clerks, but the 
committees. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the poverty that has come upon the 
taxpayers of this country, because of the increasing value of the 
dollar and because of the lack of profit in nearly every pursuit 
that labor is engaged in, I believe that out of regard for the tax- 
payers of the country and in the discharge of our duty to them, 

Democratic Congress, which is pledged to economy and re- 
form, ought to take advantage of every opportunity, even the 
smallest, to cut down the expenditures of the Government. It 
has been shown that this reform would save the taxpayers over 
$12,000 a year, and therefore I am in favor of abolish all these 
e and of course the useless clerks should go with 

em. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman says that this 
Congress is pledged to economy and reform. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Was not the last Congress 
pledged to economy and reform? 

Mr. SIMPSON. They were pledged to economy and reform, 
but unfortunately they forgot their pledges in that respect, as 
they have forgotten many other APE ON and instead of inaugu- 
rating an era of economy and reform they a Pa ete nearly 
or quite as much as the celebrated Billion-dollar Congress. 

r. WILSON of Washington. They appropriated over a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. SIMPSON. But I would remind the gentleman that five 
counties in the State of Georgia went for the People’s party the 
other day, and that we are now threatening Democratic suprem- 
acy in Virginia. In view of these facts the Demoerats are get- 
ting a move” on themselves, and they now propose to do some- 
thing, and I propose to help them. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. Sport desire to reply briefly to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARUTH], and to 
say that in the event of any one of these committees requiring 
the services of a clerk or . or both, it will be very 
easy for that committee to get authority from the House to em- 
ploy a clerk or a stenographer. I hold in my hand a resolution 
which I will offer at the proper time as a substitute for the re- 
port of the committee, and I now ask to have it read in my time. 

The proposed substitute was read, as follows: 


ä That clerk be assigned to each of the following committees, 
namely: 
To the Committee on Banking and Currency, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Territories, a cler 
To the Committee on Manufactures, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Mines and Mining, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Pacific Railways, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Labor, a clerk 
To the Committee on Patents, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Invalid ions, two assistant clerks, 
To the Committee on Pensions, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Private Land Claims, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Revision of the Laws, a clerk. 
To the Committee onthe Library, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Printing, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Enrolled Bills, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, a clerk. 
To the Committee on the Election of President and Vice-President, a clerk. 
To the Committee on Military Affairs, an assistant clerk. 
To the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, a clerk. 
And that the clerks shall be paid for services rendered during the sessions 


Mr. PAYNTER. I wish to say that under this substitute 
there will be sixteen committees not provided with clerks. I 
reserve the residue of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. PAYNTER] reserves the remainder of his time. He has 
eighteen minutes. 

ír. COBB of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, is it in order to move 
to amend the substitute? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will be at the proper time. 
The proposed substitute has only been read at this time for in- 
formation. 

Mr. RUSK. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. ENLOE]. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to know whether the gentleman 
ee Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER] will yield me five minutes of his 

me. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RUSK. The gentleman from Kentucky who had ten 
minutes of my time yields back five minutes; and I yield ten 
nee to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] instead 
of five. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky, | $2.50 for the next three year's, $1.50 for the next three, and $1 


has thirteen minutes re & 

Mr.ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the arraignment 
of these committees by the gentleman from Kentucky, and all 
that can be said about argument is that it is an indictment 
against the committees of the House for failure to perform their 
duties in previous Congresses. He has not submitted a single 
argument to show that these committees are not charged with 
duties and have not business before them which should require 
them to hold sessions. I undertake to say (and I know some- 
thing about the investigation of these Departments) that there 
is not one of these committees on expenditures in the different 
Departments which, if it would do its duty, would not earn not 
only the salary of a clerk, but over and over again the salaries of 
the members serving on the committee. 

Tihs House when it adopted these rules decided that these 
committees are necessary. Every day there are communica- 
tions coming from the Departments which are referred to these 
various committees and which must be considered by them if 
they do their duty. It is no argument against the existence of 
acommittee that some committee in some previous Congress 
has failed to discharge its duty. 8 

Jam glad the gentleman took it upon himself to include the 
Committee on Education in his indictment. I served as chair- 
man of that committee during a portion of the last Congress. I 
want to call attention to the fact that the committee had before 
it in the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, Fifty-first, and Fifty-second Con- 
prosen sixty-four bills; that it had before it in the last Congress 

ourteen bills, and that those bills if they had been passed by this 
House would have carried appropriations amounting to over 
$210,000,000. r 

Mr. CRAIN. And that committee defeated the Blair bill.” 

Mr. ENLOE. We had the Blair bill” before usin the last 
Congress; it was introduced by a gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Cheatham. We had before usa proposition coming 
from the city of Chicago to change the English language—to 
pa forty-one letters in the alphabet and to appropriate $150,000 

or the purpose of uneducating the people of country. If the 
committee had followed out the ideas of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, and reported that bill to this House, and if it had 
been the gentleman could not have spoken to his d- 
mother in his native tongue if he had met her in the road. 

Mr. BOATNER. Did the committee need the services of a 
clerk to consider those bills? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes,sir. We had several different hearings 
before that committee. Gentlemen came before us asking to be 
heard on those propositions. The committee was called to- 
goter; minutes of the proceedings were kept. More than that, 

wish to say that if these committees are to meet at all and to 
have a committee room, there must be somebody there to attend 
to the committee room, and to serve the members of the com- 
mittee who may come there. 

It has besn asserted time andagain, but not correctly asserted, 
that the chairman of the committee has the exclusive use and 
control of the committee room. Ideny that proposition. Every 
member of the committee has just as much right to the use of the 
committee room as the chairman; and, in general, members of 
committees know how to avail themselves of their privileges in 
9 their work in the committee room, when they do any work 
at all. : 

I wish to say, further. that we had before the Committee on Ed- 
ucation another proposition, one which undertook to overrule 
both Worcester and Webster and establish a new style of dic- 
tionary. As the proposition for a reform“ in our alphabet 
came from Chicago, so this proposition foranew method of spell- 
ing came from the same place. We had this proposition under 
consideration for some time, and on the motion of my distin- 
guished friend from Indiana [Mr. BRETZ] we laid iton the table. 

Mr. STOCKDALE made a remark in his seat. 

Mr. ENLOE, We did not want to change the method of spell- 

, because we knew that when the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. STOCKDALE] made one of his eloquent speeches, if it was 
put before his constituents in a uage different from that to 
which they were accustomed, they might think either that he 
had forgotten his education or that he was not in a proper con- 
dition to make a ch. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STOCKD. Does the gentleman think that bill would 
have passed but for the action of the Committee on Education? 

Mr. ENLOE. I think that it might; I would hardly have been 
willing to trust the House ona question of that kind. 

I repeat that the bills before that committee carried appro- 
priations See to $212,000,000. I wish to call attention to 
the titles of some of these bills, for 5 important meas- 
ures. One bill, introduced by Mr. Joseph D. Taylor, then a Re 
resentative from Ohio, proposed to give every ‘‘illiterate” 
the United States and Territories $3.50 for the three years, 


for the next three. Acco to an estimate I haye made, 
based on statistics of illiteracy in this country, that bill would 
have involved an expenditure of $127,000,000. Butwe did not 
report that bill, and the gentleman from Kentucky thinks that 
we failed todo our duty because we did not. 

5 15 had before HS 5 75 bill introduced 5 
of North Carolina, carrying an appropriation o „000, e 
bill formerly known as the “Blair bill.“ Then we had before 
us a measure introduced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Brunner, carrying an appropriation of $5,000,000 to es- 
tablish an educational fund for aiding in the support of the 

ublic schools in the several States and Territories. Then we 
had before us a bill, introduced by request” by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HAYES], carrying an appropriation of $2,000,000 
for the ad og of creating a commission to inquire into and re- 
port u o material, industrial, and mental progress of the 
colored race in the United States since 1865. 

Then we had another one which was introduced by the gen- 
naman sron Mississippi, which propose to establish a national 
university 

A MEMBER. Which gentleman from ee 1:48 

Mr.ENLOE. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER]. 
It proposed to establish a national university, and appropriated 
one-half the proceeds of the sales of public lands, which would 
carry $1,600,000. We did not report that bill either; but I pre- 
sume, according to the theory of the gentleman from Kentucky 
and other gentlemen, that we were derelict in our duty because 
we did not doso. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that it is some- 
times a part of the business of a committee not to make such re- 

orts. Then we had a bill introduced by the gentleman from 

assachusetts [Mr. LODGE], introduced by request, to provide 
maps of the principal engagements of the civil war for use in the 
public schools, involving an expenditure of $15,000. We did not 
report that bill either. 

hen we had before us Mr. Newberry’s bill, appropriati 

$150,000 to establish a lot of schools to teach the people to s 
a universal language; and I suppose as soon as we get a univer- 
sal dollar, and international bimetallism, we will need a univer- 
sal language, so that 7 ol all nations can understand each 
other, and the edict of the Almighty which a Kg the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel will be re ? that time we 
will be ready, no doubt, to make a report, but we have not made 
a report on that bill up to this time. Then the gentleman from 
Alabama[Mr. WHEELER] introduced a bill to increase theschool 
fund of the State of Alabama Pi espe) the net proceeds of the 
sale of coal and iron lands of Alabama and appl 8 to that 
popoe The amount of that is not estimated. en we had a 

ill, introduced by Mr. Doane, making an indefinite 8 
supplementary to the Agricultural College act of 1890 to train 
colored youth. We did not appropriate that either. Then we 
had a modest little bill of Mr, REYBURN to incorporate the Na- 
tional Society of Colonial Dames of America. That did notcost 
anything, and we did not report that either. 

Mr. 5 I refer to these various measures for the purpose 
of showing that there is business tocome before all of these com- 
mittees. There must be a record of the bills referred to them 
kept; there must be minutes made of any action taken upon them, 
and if the committee does the work which is referred to it in 
every instance there is plenty for a clerk to do. 

But it is no argument against the assignment of aclerk toa 
committee, or even against the existence of the committee itself, 
to indict former committees of former Congresses for a failure 
to perform their duties. I undertake to say to the gentleman, 
who is chairmanof the Committee on Expenditures in the Treas- 
ury Department, that he only needs to step across the street to 
the Butler Building and investigate the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey to unearth a nest of rascality and misapplication and misap- 
Propriation of the public funds that needs a prompt remedy. I 
made an ineffec effort last Congress to set some of our watch- 
dogs of the 5 to dig at that rat hole, but the Committee 
= Appropriations though they could see the hole would not take 

e scent, 

These committees will find in every Department of the Gov- 
ernment something for them to do, and I hope the House when 
it starts on its crusade of reform will not be found disarming 
itself by disorganizing its own committees. I know well that a 
chairman of a committee, if he employs a clerk under the gen- 
eral law, would not take the time of his clerk to transact the 
committee business. If you adopt this minority report nobody 
will receive the bills referred to the committees which have no 
clerks, and they will never be considered. 

Mr. BOA R. If the gentleman will allow me a moment, I 


would state that when a committee enters upon the crusade to 
which he has referred, the House will be entirely willing to fur- 
nish a stenographer and a clerk. 
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Mr. ENLOE. I will say in answer to the suggestion of my 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] that I have nothing to do 
with the committees on expenditures in the various De ents. 
but I am talking of my own committee and of its business. If 1 
have to go to the House to ask the services of aclerk every time 
a bill is referred to that committee, before we can get together 
to consider it, it is hardly worth while to say that business re- 
ferred to that committee will never be considered. 

Mr. HOOKER of 1 If any of the committees are 
not of sufficient dignity and importance to have a clerk, do not 
you think it would be better to abolish the committee altogether? 

Mr. ENLOE. Thatis the remedy exactly. That is the way 
to deal with the matter, if gentlemen entertain such an opinion, 
and the course that the House ought to pursue. I voted in the 
last Congress to allow clerks to committees, and I did it notwith- 
standing the fact I was not the chairman of a committee, and 
would do it again under similar circumstances. I would never 
deny to a committee the power to employ a clerk simply because 
I aia not getachairmanship. It is the duty of the House either 
to abolish the committees or to properly equip them for business. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r. RUSK. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. WEADOCK]. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, in almost every Congress, 
and especially in the Congress which was in session two years 

o, an effort is made to deprive some committees of clerical as- 
sistance such as is made now. The same argument was made 
two years ago that is now presented. The vote on that proposi- 
tion at the time I mention was 85 to 164. We are told here by 

ntlemen that the people do not approve of this expenditure. 
ot the 85 gentlemen who voted in favor of striking out the clerks 
of committees, 35 stayed at home with the people; and I sayasa 
matter of personal judgment, and I think it is the judgment of a 
great many men here, that one reason why the House of Repre- 
sentatives does not stand higher than it does in public estima- 
tion is because it has not had, or seemed to have, the courage to 
stand up for what should be the rights and privileges of its mem- 
bers 


Every member in this House should have aclerk. We should 
have had clerks years ago. Members have stultified themselves 
year after year by sitting here and voting for clerks for Sena- 
tors, and 82 the same time denying to themselves any clerical as- 
sitance,and thereby denying to their constituents the benefits 
which would come from the greater time thereby given to at- 
tend to other public business. In our own business we do not 
take the time of aman worth $100 aday and put him at work 
which you can get done for $3aday. The distribution of docu- 
ments, the distribution of seeds, and that sort of business, might 
well be done by a clerk; and it is no part of the legitimate duty 
of a Representative in Congress. 

The ot same gentlemen who sat here and voted to adopt the 
rule providing for every one of these committees, both in the 
last Congress and in this, now seek to defeat the adoption of this 
very proper report allowing clerks to each of these committees, 
which consider subjects that by the rules of the House and in 
the judgment of the Speaker have seemed important enough to 
justify the appointment of committees. One gentleman sug- 
costal that the chairmen of these committees have committee 
rooms, What are the committee rooms or? They are for the 
transaction of the public business. They are not perquisites of 
the chairman. The chairman simply has the right of entré, as 
every member of the committee has; and if other members of 
the committee see fit not to use the room, that is a matter of 
choice. The attempt is made to judge these committees by the 
unfair method that they have made no reports, and attention 
has been very skillfully called to that by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER]; but this House has n in session 
about six weeks, and the country, if you are to judge by the 

pers, is clamoring against it to-day because you have passed 
2475 single bill. 

For that reason do you cover your salaries into the Treasury? 
Do the gentlemen who went down to Virginia to give the aid of 
their great 1 and their great knowledge of finance to 
the people of that State intend to cover their sularies into the 
Treasury for the time they were gone? Do the gentlemen who 
voted against the resolution giving clerks to the members of 
this House refuse themselves that privilege, or do they cover 
that money into the Treasury? For my part, I am tired of this 
kind of reform that is always intended to reform somebody else; 
and I want to see the American House of Representatives have 
e to stand up for what is right, and what is just; and 
ople of this country will stand by us. 

ill the gentleman yield for one question 


the cou 
when we do that, the 
Mr. BOATNER, 
ht here? 
T. WEADOCK. Certainly. 
Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman consider it a proper 


expenditure of public money to vote clerks to committees at $6 
a day, who, from the facts that we have laid before us, the gen- 
tleman knows have rendered no service, and in many instances 
have not even been at the Capitol? Does the gentleman advo- 
cate that as a proper expenditure of public money? 

Mr. WEADOCK. That is not the question. Weare not pay- 
ing the clerks of the last Congress, nor are we providing for the 
appointment of clerks to committeesof the last Congress; but we 
are appointing clerks to the committees of this Congress, 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield again? Does he 
think it proper to perpetuate a system which the experience of 
the last ten years shows has merely given to gentlemen who 
were chairmen of committees personal clerks at 86 à day, when 
other members only get clerks at $100 a month? 

Mr. WEADOCK. There is no such issue before the House. 

[Here the hammer fell. | 

Mr. PAYNTER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I would not under any cir- 
cumstances deny to any committee of this House the means of 
performing its official duties. In the past I have been chairman 
of two of the committees which are now under consideration, 
and which are to be deprived of clerks if the proposition of the 
8 from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER] is agreed to; the 

Jommittee on Expenditures in the State Department, and the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice. Dur- 
ing my service on these committees I can truthfully say that I 
performed as much committee service as I have at any other 
sessions of this House; and the committees, if they would all do 
the amount of work that could be done, I have no doubt would 
require the services of clerks; but the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PAYNTER] has brought an exhibit tous to which we 
can not shut our eyes. He has shown by the record of the busi- 
ness performed by certain committees for eighteen years past 
that their services are purely nominal; and if they have not per- 
formed any services during the past eighteen years, are we to 
suppose they will begin now, and that they are going to do busi- 
ness during this session? 

We have no other means of judging of the future except by 
the past. Judging by the past, we know, if we can know an sing, 
that the services referred to have been purely 3 The 
committee meet only once, in many cases, during the whole ses- 
sion, and that meeting is simply for the appointment of a clerk. 
After that the committee have no further meetings. Now, I 
have been at all times heretofore in favor of the giving of aclerk 
to each member of this House; but the House has now voted 
that every member of the House shall have the services of a 
merk to the extent of $100 a month during the sessions of this 

ouse. 

It does seem to me, gentlemen, in view of the fact that these 
committees are performing merely nominal services (and if it 
were not for this fact I would op the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky)—in view of the fact that we have given to 
the members of the committee $900 a month forclerical services 
as against $6 a day heretofore, I think we ought to call a halt 
upon these unnecessary assignmentsofclerks. If we should not 
appoint the clerks to each committee the chairman and each of 
the members will have a clerk at $100 a month during the time 
that Congress is in session. It seems to me thatisample. I desire 
to call the attention of the House to the fact that, notwithstanding 
all our efforts at economy, our expenditures amounted to $500,- 
000,000 a year in the last Congress; and I do not see that we are 
going to make them less during this Congress. It will require 
a pace personal economy on the part of the members of 
this House to bring our expenditures within that limit. 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have only five minutes and the gentleman 
had ten, and I hope he will excuse me. 

I hope, therefore, that we will begin practicing economy in 
our own house, and when we have set the example among our 
selves we can 5 to the Departments, we can appeal to the 
country and to all branches of the publie service. to submit to 
economy if we begin at home. But if we refuse it at home; if 
we refuse it in this House, we can not well ask the other depart- 
ments of the Government to submit to reductions. It may not 
be a great matter, but it is a good principle to set an example 
before our constituents at the beginning of this Congress that 
we want to economize wherever we can do so, in small things as 
well as in great. 

If gentlemen will look after small expenditures the big ones 
will take care of themselyes. It is these little expenditures that 


swell the vast volume of public expenditures of this country. 
Let us, therefore, in the beginning, at home, in our own house, 
set an example which we can carry out in all the other de- 
partments of the Government, and we will find that our constitu- 
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ents will approve our course. I therefore heartily agree with 
the resolution proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky. 
97758 the hammer fell. 
. PAYNTER. How many minutes of my time are remain- 


ing? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has eight minutes of his 
time remaining. = 

Mr. RUSK. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. BYNUM]. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I was not itive but what I 
would support the views of the minority of committee when 
this question was first presented. While I have not been an in- 
cessant advocate of economy upon this floor, I believe I have 
been cureful at all times to cast my vote against extravagance. 
I often thought that the appointment of clerks to some of these 
committees ought not to be made, but there is much force in the 
statement and the arguments that have been urged by members 
in favor of doing so. The criticisms made upon the committees 
that they have not heretofore discharged their duties gught not 
to be urged against the committees of this House. They have 
as yet had no opportunity to demonstrate their willingness or 
capacity. 

Mr, Teenie: the committees on the expenditures in the De- 
partments are important committees if they will discharge their 
duties properly. In my judgment there are no more important 
committees in this House than the committees on the expendi- 
tures of the different Departments. Take, for instance, the Com- 
mittee on the Expenditures of the Department of Justice. The 
judiciary in the last Congress and in the Congress before 

Mr. PAYNTER. I desire to ask the gentleman a question, if 
he will yield. 

Mr. BYNUM. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Will the fact that the clerk receives only 
$100 a month prevent the committee from doing its full duty, 
and would not the House, when it wants to make an investiga- 
tion of a subject, give it whatever clerical force is necessary for 
that gt ae 

Mr. BYNUM. Iwill answer all that question if I have time. 

Now, the Committee on the Judiciary has been charged with 
the investigation of expenditures in the Department of Justice. 
The Attorney-General has repeatedly called the attention of the 
committee to extravagance in different parts of the country. In 
the Fifty-first Congress a subcommittee was sent to Alabama, 
and there great frauds were disclosed in expenditures in the 
Federal offices. 

Last year a subcommittee was sent to Boston and there most 

laring frauds were discovered, and bills were reported to this 
1 remedying the evils. All of this properly belonged to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice; 
and that committee and every other similar committee, if they 
will perform the duties assigned them, will be among the hard- 
est worked committees in the whole list. The very fact that the 

entleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] stated that our expen- 
diea have grown to enormous proportions, is conclusive that 
these committees have not heretofore 2 their duties, 
but that is no excuse why they should be apr ved of the cleri- 
cal assistance to enable them to do so in the future. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. They should show fruits meet for re- 
pentance before we trust them further. 

Mr. BYNUM. We have organized all of these committees. 
We have done more. We have assigned and furnished rooms 
for them. As the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. . — well 
says, are you going to require the chairmen of these committees 
to play janitors of committee rooms? Have we reached that point 
in economy in this House? 

Mr. BOATNER. Does the clerk clean up the room? 

Mr. BYNUM. Theclerk certainly ought to keep the commit- 
tee room inorder. There must be some person to do that. 

Mr. BOATNER. There is a messenger there for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. BYNUM. The messenger is not there at all except in the 
morning when the committee is in session. The messengers have 
other duties to perform during the day. It has been said that 
each member of the committee, including the chairman, will 
have a clerk under the law passed by the last Congress. There 
is some force in that argument; but I maintain that a clerk: to 
properly discharge the duties of one of these important commit- 
tees ought to be a man who would command ahigher salary than 
$100 a month. He should possess higher qualitications and be 
able to pozor other duties than those required of the ordinary 
clerk of a member. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE]. 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, it is with sincere t that I 


am compelled again to part company with my old friend from 
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Indiana Mr. BYNUM. [Laughter.] Realizing that our 
pr here are costing the country, as I understand, at 
e rate of $6 a minute, I dislike to talk up $18 worth of time. 
[Laughter.] I wish to say, however, that so far as I am person- 
= concerned, I shall always stand ready, regardless of public 
criticism, to vote for any expenditure of the kind now under 
discussion when the necessity for it is made apparent. But it 
seems to me that the statements of fact here are all one-sided. 

It seems to me it must be apparent to every member of this 
House that upon the simple ground of the performance of our 
legislative duty in guarding the expenditure of the public money, 
there is nothing leftfor us but tosustain the substitute proposed 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER]. Whenever 
there is a reform crusade of any kind in which any of these com- 
mitteesshall take part, every gentleman will stand ready tosup- 
port a request for such additional help as those committees may 
find necessary. Of that I entertain no doubt. Cortainiy those 
who are in favor of the majority report here to-đay will then 
sustain such a request, and every utterance from those who to- 
day favor the substituteof the gentleman from Kentucky pledges 
them to such action whenever the necessity may arise. I take 
it that the public will readily indorse our action whenever we 
shall at any time expend the public money upon a necessity that 
is made 8 but it seems to me that none of us can afford, 
in view of the condition of the country es we have heard it de- 
scribed here so frequently since the 7th day of August, to vote 
unnecessarily for the expenditure of the public money. I shall 
vote for the substitute of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PAYNTER]. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. Speaker, I have sent to the Clerk's desk 
the substitute which I propose to offer. I wish to offer it now. 
aog pare it again reported so that the House may understand 
what it is. 

The substitute was read again. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to make any 
statement in addition to what I have already said, except this: 
The Democrats of this House have, for many years, been assail- 
ing the Republican party on account of their extravagance in 
publicexpenditures. From every stump in the country they Have 
told the people of Republican extravagance. They have assured 
the people that they were themselves in favor of economy and 
reform. This House, in the last Congress, e a committee 
to investigate the various Departments, with a view to cutting 
down the expenses of running this Government. Now, I want to 
say tomy Democratic friends, if you are in earnest in this matter; 
if you are in earnest in these professions of reform; if you believe 
that the public expenditures ought to be reduced; if you believe 
that honesty ought to prevail in govermental affairs, then I say 
there is not one of you who can afford to go to his constituents 
and tell them that he voted to employ a man at 8180 per month 
when he could get the same man for $100 a month. 

Mr. RUSK. How much time have I left, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has ten minutes. 

Mr. RUSK. I yield nine minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FELLOWS]. 

Mr. FELLOWS. r. Speaker, if the question presented to 
the House was thatof dispensing with certain committees which 
heretofore have existed, and which now, under our rules, are 
fastened upon the House, I presume I should have nothing to 
say. Ishould deem it altogether proper that one so e 
with the methods of the House as myself should defer to the 
wisdom and experience of older members. But that is not at all 
the question that has been presented here. The logic of the 
arguments which have been employed in support of the views of 
the minority of the committee have been in the direction, if the 
have possessed any logic or reason at all, of convincing th: 
House of the necessity of destroying or abolishing a number of 
the committees of the House. Those arguments have not touched 
the question as to whether, granting that the committees them- 
selves are proper and should exist, they should have clerks, 

Much ht be said at the very outset of this question as to 
whether a committee can properly and legally be considered 
such if it has nota clerk asan adjunct. Such an officer is a nec- 
essary part of the existence of acommittee. You might as well 
suppose a committee without a chairman as one without aclerk. 
A committee implies, wherever it may be in our governmental 
functions, an instrumentality which preservesarecord; and that 
implies somebody constituted with authority to keep the record— 
not called in by chance—not the especial employéof one mem- 
ber to-day who is entitled toa clerk and another to-morrow—not 
divergent and conflicting and antagonistic; but it is necessarily 
implied as a vital part of the committee that there shall be some- 
one charged officially with the preservation of its records. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion 
which is directly in the line of his remarks? 
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Mr. FELLOWS. With pleasure. 

Mr. OATES. The real point of this matter is that every mem- 
ber of the House being entitled under the law to $100 a month 
for a clerk, if such clerk performs also committee duties he will 
get 880 a month additional. That is the whole question. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FELLOWS] allow me a question? 

Mr, F WS. If the gentleman will confine himself to a 

uestion I will. He very well knows that I have never yet been 
able to make even an apology in peg aay of ton minutes, and 
that time is al ther too short to allow me to undertake to 
make aspeech. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. PAYNTER. The gentleman was proceeding to state that 
a clerk is necessary to preserve the records of every committee. 
The gentleman, I think, failed to catch the statement which I 
made that some of these committees have for sixteen or seven- 
teen years preserved no record, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they will do any better in the future. 

Mr, F WS. I did not fail to catch the statement of the 

ntleman; it is the foundation of my ar ent. If there is any 

cin the proposition I submit it is derived from that state- 
ment; for when the gentleman says that a committee has given 
its clerk mrtg to record, that is an allegation t the com- 
mittee, not t the clerk. That suggestion strikes at the 
necessity of the existence of the committee. You are beginning 
at the wrong end. This House undertakes now to put itself be- 
fore the country in what it seems to me is the grotesquely absurd 
attitude of saying that we need eight or ten or fifteen committees, 
the existence of these committees implying the preservation of 
a public record as a part of the archives of the Government, and 
that we will not give these committees an instrumentality through 
which they can make that record. 

We say that you do not need the agent for recording their ac- 
tion, because they take no action; yet wesay as a House of Rep- 
resentatives that we will preserve such committees right along 
from session to session, although they perform no function, do 
no work. How illogical the proposition! Do away with your 
committees, strike them down, wipe them off your system of 
legislation, if you think they are not needed; but if you have 
these committees it is just as essential to give each committeea 
clerk as it is to give it a chairman. 

I was somewhat amused and a little perplexed hg tt propo- 
sition of one gentleman who has discussed the ws of the 
minority here. I refer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], who is so much more Somer ST and well-equip- 
pes ar. entarian than Iam that I hesitate to differ with 

et he stated that if there is a committee of nine mem- 
bers to which a clerk is assigned each one of those members, 
having under the law a clerk of his own, could call in his clerk 
to keep the records of the committee. I would like to examine 
at the end of a session a record kops in that way. Ninedifferent 
clerks acting at the instance of ə different men, stepping in 
at various = to keep a record—entirely 3 with 
what had reviously done except as they r the record. 
How apparent it must be to every gentleman on this floor that 
if a record is to be kept at all it is to be kept by an official espe- 
cially designated for that purpose and under the obligation which 
is imposed 1 25 the clerk of rat renege of this House; and 
if no record is to be kept, then in Heaven’s name, if you want to 
present this House in a respectable attitude to the country, do 
away with the committees themselves. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 
lthink he misunderstood my remark, I did not say that the 
elerks of individual members of a committee should be assigned 
to the duty of keeping the records of the committee. I merely 
mentioned as one consideration bearing on the question of econ- 
omy that there is now assigned to each member of a committee 
of nine members a clerk, and that our expenditures are vastly 
increased in this way. I suggested furtherthat the clerk of the 
chairman of the committee could do this work of the commit- 


tee. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I should like to know how you are to have 
the record of a committee kept by the clerk of the chairman— 
my nal clerk (if I am chairman of a committee to which no 
clerk is ned)—my personal clerk charged with attending to 
my public a „charged also with the duty of taking care of 
the committee work of eightor nine tlemen? 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman wi rmit me to say that the 
committee clerk now does the personal work of the chairman, 
and why should not thee clerk of the chairman do the 
committee work? The rule ought to work backward as well as 


forward. 
Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, there isanother reason why it 


seems to me the majority report should be adopted. Gentlemen 
have talked here about economy. 
subject. 


I have heard much on that 
I believe in a true economy. I know of an economy 


which wastes, I know of a sa which destroys. There may 
be a hus of resources which impairs imperils. That 
farmer who allows the roof of his barn above the gathered har- 
yest to go to decay because he can save $25 of money by a refusal 
to repair it, wastes hundreds of dollars by the descending storms 
that beat upon the garnered stores. It is absolutely necessary 
that Government should expend enough, whether it be five hun- 
dred millions or one thousand millions of dollarsa year to prop- 
erly and orderly discharge its functions and perform its duties. 
That anor whatever it may be, must be paid. 

The SPE The time of the gentlemanfrom New York 


has expired. 
Mr WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I would like to ask the gen- 


tleman just one 3 

Mr. FELLOW . The gentleman will have toaddress his ques- 
tion to the Chair, for I have no longer the floor. 

Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, I now demand the previous ques- 
tion on the report the substitute. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAK The question will first be taken on the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“aves” seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUSK. I demand a division. 

Several MEMBERS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 122, nays 76, 
not voting 155; as follows: 


YEAS—122. 
ARDOS; a Kem, 
ams, een, Kilgore, Sayers, 
Aldrich, Cooper, Fla. Lane, koea, 
Alexander, Cooper, Tex. Latimer, pe, 
Apslex, Cooper, W. Lawson, Snodgrass, 
Arnold, Covert, Lucas, A 
Bailey, x, Maddox. Stockdal 
Baker, Kans. Marshall Stone, C. 
Baker, N. H. Crawford, Marvin, N. Y. Stone, W. A. 
Baldwin, Dalzell, McCall, tone, Ky. 
Barnes, Davis, McCleary, Minn. A 
Boll Goio oe McLaurin, Talbert 0 
5 . nson, La rt, 
Bell, Tex. Dinsmore, MeN: $ Z 
> Dockery, Tate, 
Black, Ga. Mercer, ‘Tawney, 
Black, III. Fletcher, Moon, Taylor, Ind. 
Boater, an. Moses. Turpin, 
Boen, Goldzier, Mutchler. oe 
Bran rady, Neill, — 5 
Breckinridge, Ark. Hager, Paschal, a 
Bretz, er. Patterson, Wheeler, Ala. 
Broderick, Hall, Minn. Paynter, „III. 
Broo! Hamm mee, uane Miss 
Brosius, Henderson, N. C. Pendleton, Tex. Wilson, Ohio 
Bryan, Hines, erkins, Wilson, W. Va. 
Iman, Pickler, Wise, 
8 Hopkins, III Powers, Wolverton, 
ckering, Hunter, Reed, Woomer. 
Clark, Mo. Hutcheson, Richardson, Mich 
Cobb, Ala. Johnson, Ohio Robbins, 
NAYS—%6. 
— E tt, Mallory. Richards, O 
A vere ` 
Beltzhoover, Fellows, Marsh, Richardson, Tenn. 
Brattan, Fielder, Martin, Ritchie, 
Bunn, Pun McCreary, Rusk, 
Bynum, Ge % McCulloch, Russell, Conn. 
Cadmus, Gresham, McDowell, Schermerhorn, 
Caminetti, er, McEttrick, Settle, 
Caruth, Hatch, McKaig, mers, 
Caw! Hayes, x Sperry, 
Causey, yer, Tracey, 
Houk, Ohio Money, Wanger, 
Cobb, Mo. Houk, Tenn. Montgomery, Ween 
Daniels, Kiefer, Northway, Wells, 
De Forest, Kribbs, — Wright, Mass. 
Dunphy, > Outhwaite, 
borow, Lester, 
junds, 
Loud, Pendleton, W. Va. 
NOT VOTING—155. 
Aitken, Campbe Draper, 2 
Alien, Cannon, D H: k 
Avery, Cannon, Ellis. Harter, 
Clancy, Ellis, Hartman, 
Bankhead Clarke, Ala. Enloe, Haugen, 
Bartlett, Fitch, Heard, 
Belden, Cogswe . aoe vit 
Compton, orman, enderson, 
Blanchard. Coombe. Gardner, Hepb 
an m J urn. 
Bland. Cooper, Ind. Gear, 
Boutelle, b, T Hicks, 
Bower, N. C. Cousins, Gillet, N. Y. Hil 
Bowers, Cal Culberson, Gillett, Mass. Hiti 
Brawley, Curtis, Kans. hr, Hooker, Miss. 
Ky. Curtis, N. Y. Hooker, N. Y. 
Brickner, Davey, Graham, „Pa. 
Brown, Ys Grosvenor, H 
Burnes, ver, Grout, Hulick, 
Burrows, Hull, 
Caldwell, Doolittle, Hall, Mo. Johnson, Ind. 
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Johnson, N. Dak. McKeighan, burn, Tenn. 
¥ a Robertson, La. 8 
oy, eredi — 
Kyle, Milliken, Russell, Tucker, 
Lapham, Morgan, Scranton, 8 
n, Murray, Shaw, Van Voorhis, N, Y. 
ever, New Shell, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Lilly, O'Ferrall, hi Wi 
Linton, O'Neil, Sibley, Walker, 
Lisle, O'Neill, Pa. ickles, W 
Sten alae Pa z mith, 5 — 
Loudenslager, ps, s a 
Magner, Pigott, Stephenson, Whiting, 
x Post, Stevens, Williams, III. 
Mahon, Price, Storer, Wilson, Wash. 
McAleer, Randall, Strait, Woodard. 
McDannold, Ray, weet, Wright, Pa. 
McGann, Rayner, Talbott, Md. 


So the substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam paired with the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BouTELLE] and withdraw my vote. j 

Mr. BURROWS. Iam paired with my colleague, Mr. W HIT- 
ING, and withdraw my vote, having voted inadvertently. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. FYAN with Mr. LUCAS. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. GEAR. 

Mr. MORGAN with Mr. HULL. 

Mr. WASHINGTON with Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 

Mr. FITHIAN with Mr. CURTIS of New York. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. KYLE. 

Mr. CocKRAN with Mr. MCRAE. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CRALN. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote just 
taken; and ding that I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. TA Rof Indiana. I move to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table. 

The SPEAKER. If tbe gentleman from Texas will withdraw 
his motion for a moment the Chair would like to dispose of the 
question of the Journal, which was temporarily laid aside this 
morning. 

Mr. CRAIN. Very well. 

EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE MUTOHLER. 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas with- 
draws his motion for a moment to enable me to submit a resolu- 
tion on which I ask immediate action. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Thursday, October 19, 1893, at 2 o clock p. m., be fixed asthe 


time for paying appropriate honor tothe memory of Hon. William Mutchler, 
late a Representative from the State of Pennsylvania. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
THE JOURNAL. 


TheSPEAKER. With the permission of the House the Chair 
now desires tocall attention to the Journal. By unanimous con- 
sent the consideration of it was over this morning on the 
statement of the Chair that it was erroneous. It went over with 
all rights reserved as they existed at that time. 

Clause 1 of Rule I provides that the Speaker shall take the 
chair, etc., and that on the appearance of a quorum he shall— 

Cause the Journal of the proceedings of the last day's sitting to be read, 
having previously examined and approved the same. 

That is the rule. Tho Journal as prepared this morning was 
notread by the Speaker, although the rule requires him to read 
it. There was a meeting of the Committee on Rules, which re- 
mained in session until near the hour of the meeting of the 
House. The Chair had not read the Journal or approved it. 
When it was read this morning by the Clerk the Chair discoy- 
ered that in four particulars, in four distinct places, the Journal 
stated that the Chair had given certain reasons for his rulings, 
which statements were incorrect. 

The House will remember that, as to some of these matters at 
least, the Chair refrained from giving any reasons. Now the 
Chair thought, and still thinks—and no doubt the House and 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] will agree with the 
Chair—that the Journal ought to reflect the exact action of the 
House, and it ought not to make the Speaker assign a reason 
which he did not in fact assign. 

Now, in four instances the Journal does that, and the Chair 
puts the matter before the House. The Chair has made sepa- 
rate memoranda of the corrections which the Chair thinks will 
make the Journal conform to the facts. The gentleman from 
Maine 7 REED] stated that he wanted the matter to stand 
just as it did when the Journal was read, and the Chair submits 
these statements, presuming of course that the House does not 
want to force an approval of the Journal which would make the 
Speaker say something he did not say. 

Mr. REED. I desire to say to the Speaker very frankly that 
I have no notion of taking any advan of the action of the 
Speaker in not having read the J beforehand, because I 
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should be obliged to confess, in honesty and fairness, that it was 
not my habit to do it, and Is probably it is not the habit 
o prootios of the Speaker to doit. He trusts to the Journal 
Cler: 

The very fact that I called attention to it this morning shows 
the entire goed faith with which I am proceeding. I do notsup- 
pose I to say at any time that I proceed in good faith, but 
there are some matters which are occasionally dons with party 
motives, where there might be some question about the final 
motive of the whole transaction. There can be none about this, 
because before the Journal was approved, and as soon as it was 
read, I called attention to it. I could Tery propery hars r- 
mitted the Journal to be approved, and then allowed the as 
and other gentlemen interested in it to get themselves out of the 
difficulty in any way that they could; but I did interpose, inthe 
hope that there might be a frank meeting of this question. 

o my mind, and I say it with perfect respect, it is absolutely 
clear that there is only one ground upon which the matter can 
rest, and that is the ground taken by the rules of the House, 
which are paramount, that these motions were out of order be- 
cause they were dilatory motions. Any other conclusion implies 
that the Speaker has violated his duty, which was to rule out 
dilatory motions and no other than dilatory ones, because he has 
no authority under the rules to keep any others out. Iwas hop- 
ing that there would be a frank acknowledgment of this, so that 
we would be able to proceed upon a proper basis. Of course I 
can understand that it is not an agreeable thing, after so much 
has been said to the contrary, to be obliged to do the very mig 
which has been reprobated with great strength of language. 
can understand that it would not be pleasant to take back that 
language; and yet on the whole it would be good for the soul to 
do it, and it would be for the interests of parliamentary law. 

Now the Journal Clerk of the House has ma: d to put into 
the Journal of the House a certain statement which I tried to 

et from the Speaker yesterday, but which Iam free to ac- 

nowledge I did not get; and I was hoping that the Speaker, 
with the approval of the House—and I am in that hope still— 
will permit that statement to remain in the Journal, with the 
general consent of the House, as an expression of opinion which 
may be the guide of the House in the future. And I want this, 
not from any personal motive, but because itis for the advan 
and interest of the House to have this question settled in 
way. This is what we want. When the Committee on Rules 
brings in a proposition, I do not care how stringent your pro- 
visions are, to prevent filibustering, you have my entire sym- 
thy and support, even when I am making use of the privilege 
of filibustering which you give me. You have my entire sym- 
pathy when you are trying to suppress it, even when I am one 
of the suppressed persons. 8 

But what I want is not to have that confounded with the right 
of the House to determine itsown matters. If the Speaker rules 
out a motion to lay on the table when that is nota tory mo- 
tion, then he deprives the House of one of the methods of dis- 

osing of a question which is recognized, not only by our rules, 

ut by the rules of every parliamentary body on the face of the 
earth. If he deprives us of the right to refuse consideration to 
the report of the Committee on Rules, he deprives us of a sub- 
stantial right, unless the whole course of has been 
such as to make him believe in his official capacity that filibus- 
tering was intended. Now, I very frankly admit that the whole 
course of proceeding yesterday had been sufficient to justify the 
Speaker in ing those motions as dilatory motions; and if 
he says that, and the House proceedson that basis, then the pur- 
pose is accomplished and the difficulty is passed by. 

But if support is given to the doctrine that no motion is to be 
entertained at all, you can not stop and single out the previous 
question and allow that to be put, amendments and allow them 
to be put, and then keep out the question of consideration, 
which, under the rules, we have the right to raise, and the mo- 
tion to lie on the table, or the motion to commit for amendment. 

What Iam struggling for isa sound principle of parliamen- 
tary law, and not for any right ot obstruction. at I have always 
8 at every proper time. 

he true course, as it seems to me, is to differentiate our posi- 
tion about obstruction from the genuine and legitimate pu k 
And allow me to give you an example. Under the rules of the 
Fifty-first Congress the Committee on Rules had a right to pre- 
sent a proposition to this House, and the House would raise the 
question of consideration: the House would raise the question of 
laying on the table; it would raise the question of committal for 
purposes of amendment; and while the S r was then given 

wer to refuse to tolerate any motion which was dilatory, which 

the only power which the Chair hss now, invariably all these 
motions were put and voted upon by the House. 

What you want is a system which upsets obstruction. You 
want to take out the weeds and you do not want to destroy the 
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plants and flowers. Thismust commend itself to the good sense 

of the House and to the good sense of the Speaker. And while 

it is true that the propositions of amendments accord with the 

trans ictions of yesterday, yet it seems to me, by general consent, 

you should allow the right reasons to go in, to govern us in the 
uture, and I hope the House will consent to it. 

I desire to have printed in the RECORD the changes proposed 
to be made in the reading of the Journal, and I will not fatigue 
the House by having them read. Isimply want them on record, 
under all the circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly the gentleman from Maine would 
not make a proposition that by unanimous consent the Jour +l, 
which ought to be a reflection, a miniature of the proceedings 
of the House, shall contain something that did not occur. 

Mr. REED. Would it not contain something that the Speaker 
really thought? wen, Spe 

The SPEAKER. The question is what he actually did. 

Mr. REED. Would not it contain his actual reasons. It is 
not inconsistent with his reasons, because while he simply says 
that he would not entertain the motion, all this does is to give 
the true reason for it. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble is that the Speaker, like any 
other person charged with making a decision, ought to be allowed 
to give hisown reasons, and that the Journal Clerk ought not to 
be allowed to give them for him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. That is sound, subject, however, to what I have 
stated. [Laughter.] Now, Mr. Speaker, one further thing, if I 
am not interrupting the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. No, no. 

Mr. REED. The Speaker this morning presented a decision 
of Speaker Randall. I said at the time that it was a very sur- 
prising decision; whereupon I was honored by some slight titter 
expressing a derisive feeling [laughter], such as is not unusual 
on the Democratic side in times when they do not understand 
things, [Renewed laughter.] Now, I was quite sure atthe time 
that there had been some misinterpretation of the decision. I 
was quite sure, not because I knew the decision, because nobody 
can know the multitudinous decisions made by Speakers of the 
House, but I did know that there were certain principles of par- 
liamentary law with which it came in inextricable conflict, and 
I concluded that there was an error. 

When I said that the decision was a surprise to me, it was be- 
fore I had an opportunity of examining it, and when I did make 
an examination, I find that it is perfectly consistent and proper 
so far as I can see. A motion had been made for the previous 
question. That had been put and the vote had been taken, and 
it was in process of being voted upon for twoor three days. The 
vote had been taken, but no quorum had been developed. It 
was held that whilé that was pending no other motion could be 
introduced. It was absolutely impossible at the time for the 
Speaker to give the entire reason under which the original de- 
cision was made, which will be found in the place to which ref- 
erence is made, which was that no qhorum had been developed, 
and therefore no other motion could be introđuced. 

Both reasons perfectly satisfactory, but in no way touching 
upon this. Of course the Speaker was as much misled by the 
statement in the Digest as any of us, because the language of the 
Digest happens to be a little ambiguous until you read the orig- 
inal, but the moment you do read the original you perceive that 
the language of the Digest, although misleading to those who do 
not know, is entirely correct to those who do. I think, there- 
fore, I may regard myself as justified in saying that the decision 
as I then understood it was surprising. 

A MEMBER. Read the whole decision. 

Mr. REED. I will read the whole decision. Gentlemen must 
recollect that this was after two or three days’ fighting of the 
interesting kind of which, thank Heaven, we can now have only 
a day or two A on earth except in a cohrdinate and very 
lofty body which I am not permitted to mention. [Laughter.] 
That had been going on for a number of days, and at the expira- 
tion of those days 

Mr. HALE moved that the said resolution do lie on the table. 

The Speaker refused to entertain the said motion on the ground that the 
pending resolution was not a “question under debate,” and on the further 
ground that the last vote taken thereon having disclosed the fact that no 
quorum voted, a call having been ordered, and then further proceed 
under said call ha been nsed with, the House reverted back to the 
condition of being without a quorum, and that the motion to lay on the table 
was not in order until the presence of a quorum had been shown. 

That is the language of the Journal, showing that even the 
decision as I have stated it did not lie very strongly in the 
Speaker’s mind, because even then he gave another reason to 
buttress 9 2 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Will the gentleman read what follows as 
2 ised appeal taken by Mr. HALE, which was submitted by the 

er: 

Mr. REED. Certainly, I will read that; but I wish to preface 


it by saying that while any gentleman can assign his reasons for 
taking an ap , nevertheless the question before the House in 
such a case always is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
the Er of the House? 

I now what the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCH- 
INGS] calls attention to. 

Mr. HALE submitted the following appeal, viz: 

The undersigned appeals from the decision of the Chair, that under Rule 
XLII, pending the demand for the erioa uestion, and a quorum 
present, a motion to lay the resolution on the table is not in order. 

That is, Mr. HALE, one of the leaders on the Republican side, 
was then very desirous of putting the decision of the Speaker 
in the most unfavorable position possible. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. And the appeal was put on that ground. 

Mr. REED. No; the Speaker did not assent to that at all. 
The Speaker had nothing to do with the grounds on which Mr. 
HALE put his ion 

Mr. CATC GS. The Speaker in that case made his rul- 
ing on two different grounds. Mr. HALE desired to appeal 
upon one ground, and the appeal was put on that ground. 

Mr. REED. Notat all. The whole question was before the 
House, because by the rules, as the gentleman knows very well, 
the question in such a case always is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the House? Gentlemen, you 
have honored me with your attention in such a fashion as shows 
that you know the propositions which I have been stating to you 
are sound. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, then, the Chair will 
make the necessary corrections in the Journal in four instances. 

Mr. REED. Itis understood that the corrections will be du- 
plicated in the RECORD. Otherwise this debate might not be 
understood. 

The SPEAKER. It had better be done, then, by way of 
amendment. The Chair does not know how else it can go into 
the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. I think the corrections should go into the REC- 
ORD; otherwise this debate would not be intelligible. I will in- 
8 them in my remarks, if that is satisfactory to the 

peaker. 

The SPEAKER. The material point, the Chair thinks, is 
that the Journal, as approved, should be correctly written. Here 
is a ruling inserted in the Journal that the S er did not make 
or think of making; and certainly he ought to have the right to 
correct it in some way. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps I might be allowed to put the corrections 
in my remarks. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not object to the gentleman 
putting in his remarks anything he may desire: but when it is 
admitted that this isan error, it certainly ought to be corrected 
so as to conform to the actual truth as it 5 in the House. 

-Mr. ENLOE. Has the gentleman for Maine the right to 
adopt as part of his remarks the errors which may have been 


made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine, the Chair as- 
sumes, does not desire the Chair reported as making rulings 
which he did not make, or giving reasons which he did not give. 

Mr. REED. No, sir; I do not make any objection to the cor- 
rection. All I desire is that it shall appear what was in the 
draft as originally read and also the changes which are made, 
because otherwise it would be impossible for anybody to under- 
stand the purport of the remarks which have been made. 

Mr. CATCHINGS (to Mr. REED). Suppose you incorporate 
the matter in your remarks. 

Mr. REED. Very well, I will do that. I do not wish to em- 
barrass anybody. This is one of those accidents that sometimes 


occur. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I suggest that the object of my friend 
from Maine might be accomplished by incorporating these mat- 
ters in his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. That might not be quite fair to the gentle- 
man from Maine. The Chair suggests that it might be stated 
in the RECORD and the Journal that the follo language 
(giving the language) had been incorporated in the Journal; but, 
upon being read, was corrected by the Speaker so as to substi- 
tute the following.” Something of that kind would obviate the 
necessity uf the gentleman from Maine putting the corrections 
in his remarks, 

Mr. REED. If that is satisfactory to the Speaker it isto me. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, then, the Chair will see 
that the corrections appear in that way,and the Journal as thus 
amended will be approved. 

The following extract from the Journal of to-day’s proceed- 
ings shows the corrections as made in the Journal of yesterday: 


striking out the words on page 3, “The Speaker sustained the 
point of ae submitted by Mr. CATCHINGS against the motion of Mr. Bur- 
Rows for a recess, holding that the resolution from Committee 
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on Rules was before the House for consideration immediately upon the sub- 
mission of the sepon and inserting in lieu thereof the words following: 
“The Speaker heid that the report from the Committee on Rules was before 
the House, and that pending the consideration of such report a motion fora 
recess was not in order.“ 

Second. By striking out on page 7 the follo 


words: As being a dila- 
tory p- and prohibited by clause 57 of è XI pending a report 
from the Committee on Rules.“ 


Third. By striking out on page 8 the following words: “ Holding that the 
same was dila , and therefore not in order under the rule." 

Fourth. By — — out on same page the following words: “As being a 
dilatory A hoger and therefore not in order under the rule.“ 

With these amendments the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was, by 
unanimous consent, approved. . 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. : 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, is a motion to adjourn pend- 
n 


e SPEAKER. Itis; but if that motion can be withheld 
for a moment the Chair will submit some personal requests. 

Mr. BOATNER. We wanta vote on that motion. 

The SPEAKER. If there is opposition to the motion to ad- 
journ, the Chair will withhold these requests for the present. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We desire to vote down the motion to ad- 
journ. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
What will be the condition of the motions made prior to the mo- 
tion to adjourn if the House should now adjourn? 

The SPEAKER. They will still be pending. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I hope the House will vote down the motion 
to adjourn. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed to; there be- 
ing—ayes 80, noes 69. : 
> 80 (at 40’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


1 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3290) to 
provide for the adjudication and tas bsg of certain claims for 
supplies furnished to or taken 8 armies of the United 
States to the Committe on War ims. 

By Mr. RAYNER: A bill (H. R. 3291) to amend section 22 of 
an act to regulate commerce as amended March 2, 1889—to the 
Committee on Interstaté and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3292) to regulate the right of appeal in cer- 
tain cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 3293) in relation 
to taxes and tax salesin the District of Columbia—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3294) to regulate water-main 
assessments in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3295) 1o opeis widen, and extend 
existing alleys in the District of Columbia—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. S299) providing for a 
pn ic building in Brazil, Ind.—to the Committee on Public 

uildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. SOMERS: A bill (H. R. 3297) providing for the con- 
struction of a steam revenue cutter for service on the Great 
Lakes—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 3298) for the 
erection of a public building at Norwich, Conn.—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OATES: A bill (H. R. 3299) to amend the naturaliza- 
tion laws of the United States—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Aleo, a bill (H. R. 3390) to improve the method of accounting 
and compensation of fourth-class postmasters and to simplify the 
money-order system—to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post-Office Department. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 3301) to authorize redemption 
of 2 per centum bonds, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and 


` Means. 


By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 3322) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Arizona into the Union and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. McKAIG (by request): A bill (H. R. 3323) for relief of 
corner lots and other purposes—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 3324) to provide for the pur- 
chase of the Fort Brown military reservation, Taxes, aan to 
extinguish all claims for the use and occupation of said reserva- 
tion—to the Committee on 3 Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3325) to forfeit certain lands heretofore 
granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of rail- 
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roads, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Alzo, a bill (H. R. 3326) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to inspect and report on the condition of Indians, 
Indian affairs, and for other purposes—to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3327) limiting the time for the presentation 
and payment of claims against the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3328) to maintain the purity of the ballot 
box, prevent bribery and corruption in elections and appoint- 
ments, and punish rjury for the violation of its provisions—to 
the Committee on the Election of President, Vice-President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3329) to secure to actual settlers the publio 
lands adapted to agriculture, to protect the forests on the public 
eos and for fos 5 purposes—to the Committee on the Public 

ands. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois: A bill H. R. 3330) for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Elgin, III.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


By Mr. HOLMAN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 51) proposing . 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States providing 
for the election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
pople of the several States—to the Committee on the Election 
of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A resolution in reference to the purchase 
of Fort Brown Reservation, Texas—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FITCH: A resolution requesting the Secretary of the 
Interior to suspend all further action in respect to admitt 
land claims under the laws of the United states on the islan 
of Anastasia, Florida, during the present session of Congress 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, priva bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H. R. 3302) for the relief of Ma- 
linda Rodgers, o! Greenbrier County, W. Va., for stores and 
supplies, as investigated and reported favorably by the Court of 
Claims under act of March 3, 1883 — to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 3303) for the relief of Rhoda Neal, of Green- 
brier County, W. Va., for stores and supplies, as investigated 
and reported favorably by the Court of Claims under provi- 
sionsof the act of March 3, 1883, commonly known asthe Bowman 
act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 2304) for pension to 
Joseph N. Nash, late corporal Company A, Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of b a (by request): A bill (H. R. 3305) 
8 relief of William H. Atkins - to the Committee on War 

ms. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 3306) for 
the relief of the widow of William W. Burns to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. BERRY: A bill (H. R. 3307) for the relief of W. R. 
Miller. of Covington, Ky.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: A bill (H. R.3308) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to John McBride 
late postmaster at Woodville, Tex., certain money lost in transit 
by mail—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: A bill (H. R. 3309) to pension Ambrose 
Giseburt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDMUNDS: A bill (H. R. 3310) for the relief of the 
personal representative of Benjamin Wilkes, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MAGNER: A bill (H. R. 3311) granting a pension to 
Eliza Conroy—to the Committee on Pensions, : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3312) for the relief of August Merkle—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3313) for the relief of Thomas Stack—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3314) for the relief of Capt. James Regan, 
United States Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAYNER: A bill (H. R. 3315) for the relief of James 
Hooper—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3316) to compensate Thomas G. Hayes for 
legal services rendered under direction of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral—to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3317) for the relief of representatives of 
John W. Branham—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (M. R. 3318) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Fannie M. Norman—to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. pg grani 
ing a pension to Clara V. Shaw—to the Committe on Invalid 


ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3320) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 3321) for the 
relief of Isaac W. Busey—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H. R. 3331) for the relief of the legal 
representative of George McDougall, deceased—tothe. Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. COFFEEN: A bill (H. R. 3332) for the relief of Sharp 
Nose, Indian scout—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 3333) for the re- 
lief of the estate of J. Du Bose, of Marengo County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 3334) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay C. P. Gooch 
certain money due him for carrying the mail—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 3335) referring to the Court 
of the claims of O. P. Cobb and others—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. HATCH: A bill (H. R. 3336) for the relief of Sarah E. 
B. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3337) for the relief of Henry J. Hewitt—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3338) authorizing the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to issue a land patent to George W. and 
Lottie Rogers—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3339) granting a pension to Frances D. 
Best—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3340) granting a pension to Harriet Overall 
Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a. bill (H. R. 3341) for the relief of Charles A. Coulson, 
private, of Company H, Twenty-first Missouri Infantry Volun- 
teers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3342) for the relief of the heirs or legal rep- 
resentatives of the estate of Madison J. Priest, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3343) for the relief of Mrs. Cinna Rickards, wid- 
ow of John D. Rickards—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3344) incorporating the Society of American 
Florists—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3345) for the relief of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Macon City, Mo.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3346) for the relief of Samuel Pugh—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3347) for the relief of James Price—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3348) to incorporate the Holstein-Freisian 
Cattle Association of America—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3349) for the relief of William Wolfe—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McKAITIG (by request): A bill (H. R. 3350) for the relief 
of William 5 the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3351) for the relief of Lewis Trone, of Wash- 
ington County, Md., for stores and supplies, as investigated and 
rted favorably by the Court of C under act March 3, 
1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3352) for the relief of C. M. Keedy and others, 
executors of John J. Keedy, deceased, late of Washington County, 
Md., for stores and supplies, as investigated and reported favor- 
ably by the Court of Claims under act March 3, 1883—to the 
Co: ttee on War Claims. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3353) for relief of the estate of William 
Garrett, late of Montgomery County, Md.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3354) for the relief of Mrs. Mary B. Hulings— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McDANNOLD (by request: A bill (H. R. 3355) to re- 
store to the pension rolls Mary B. Christopher and grant her 
a pension as widow of James Bringhurst, late a surgeon of the 
Twenty-eighth Regiment of Illinois Infantry Volunteers—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3356) for the relief of Herbert Catton—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEILL: A bill (H. R. 3397) for the relief of Pryor D. 
Chism, administrator of Robert Chism, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 3358) for the 
relief of the estate of Adelon Vignes, of Pointe Coupee Parish, 
La.—-to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3359) for the relief of Anna Decoux, of Pointe 
pos Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, abill (H. R. 3360) for the relief of Gatien Decuir, of Pointe 
pupeo Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

so, a bill (H. R. 3361) for the relief of Hyacinthe A. Morgan, 

of Pointe Coupee Parish, La.—tothe Committeson War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3362) for the relief of the estate of Celina 

ERU of Pointe Coupee Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3363) for the relief of Leander Decuir, of Pointe 
Coupee Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 3364) for the relief of 
Eliza L. Rivers, of Adams County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R.3365) for the 
relief of John C. Carpenter, of Madison County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3366) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Primitive Baptist Church, of Huntsville, Madison County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3367) for the relief of Robert S, Norris, of 
Madison County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3368) for the relief of Walter O. Carpenter, 
of Madison County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3369) for the relief of Zachariah Jones, of 
Madison County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3370) forthe relief of Samuel Green, of Mad- 
ison County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3371) for the relief of Robert S. MeGaha, of 

ison County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3372) for the relief of the estate of William 
P. Tanner, deceased, late of Limestone County, Ala.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and rs 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred Va follows: aS 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: Petition of 42 citizens of San 
Diego, Cal., for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. ORN: Petition of members of California Harbor, 
No. 15, American Association of Masters and Pilots of Steam- 
Vessels, San Francisco, Cal., favoring the placing all vessels 
al arte by any power except sail or oars under the control of 

nited States local ctors, and otherwise subjecting them 
to the same restrictive laws applicable to steam-vessels—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Petition of William Cleveland, pay car- 
riage of United States mail—to the Committee on Claims. 

y Mr. WILSON of Washington: Two petitions of 211 citizens 
of Spokane, Wash., in opposition to the repeal of the Sherman 
act unless said repeal shall provide for the continued co of 
silver on terms favorable to silver—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a petition of 412 citizens of Spokane County, Wash., 
in opposition of the repeal of the Sherman act, unless said re- 
peal shall provide for the continued coinage of silver on terms 
more favorable to silver to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, a petition of 46 citizens of Spokane County, Wash., in op- 
position to the re of the Sherman act unless said repeal 
shall provide for the continued coinage of silver on terms more 
cee to silver to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

easures. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, September 22, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


RETIREMENT OF NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secre of the Treasury transmitting,in response 
to a resolution of the 19th instant, a report from the Comptroller 
of the Currency relative to the volume of national-b notes 
withdrawn from circulation by national banks since the 15th of 
August, 1893; which was ordered to lie on the ‘table and to be 
printed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 977) for relief of heirs of 
Philip C. Rowe; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill(S. 978) providing for the construction 
of a steam revenue cutter for service on the New England coast; 
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which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. . 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 979) for the relief of Mrs. 
C. N. Graves, widow, etc.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 980) providing 
for the construction of two steam revenue cutters for service on 
the Pacific coast; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 981) for the relief of John 
L. Rhea, executor of Samuel Rhea, deceased, and John Ander- 
son, administrator of Joseph R. Anderson, deceased; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 982) for the relief of Cumberland 
Female College, of McMinnville, Tenn.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 983) to provide for the 
purchase of a site, and the erection of a public building thereon, 
at Yankton, in the State of South Dakota; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. HIGGINS introduced a bill (S. 984) for the relief of George 
T. Hamilton: which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. x $ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas (by request) introduced a bill (S. 985) 
to extend the time for the construction of the railway of the 
Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, and to confer additional 
powers upon said company; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

SILVER COINAGE. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isubmit an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me to the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
popoe which I ask may be read and laid on the table. 

s e amendment was read, and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
"SECTION 1, That from and after the date and passage of this act the unit 
of value in the United States shall be the dollar, and thesame may 


becoined 
of 412} grains of standard silver, or 25.3 of standard gold, and the said 
coins be legal tender for all debts, public and private. any 


t hereafter 
owner of silver bullion may d. t the same at any mint of the United 
States, which de t, less cent, which shall be deducted therefrom 
as se prago; be coined into standard dollars for his benefit and with- 
out other charge for coining than said deduction as i : which 
seigniorage shall be coined Intostandard dollars and co into the Treas- 
ury; but it shall be lawful to refuse oe 8 of less value than $100, or 
any bullion so base as to be unsuitable for the operation of the mint. 

“Spo. 2. That the provision of section 3 of “An act to authorize the coin- 

of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal tender character.“ 
which became a law February 26, 1878, is hereby made applicable to thecoin- 
age in this act provided for. 

“Seo, 3. That the certificates provided for in the second section of this act 
shall be denominations of not less than one nor more than one hundred dol- 
lars, and such certificates shall be redeemable in coin of standard value. A 
sufficient sum to 7 out the provisions of this act is —.— appropriated 

money in the Treasury not otherwise a 


States of every description, and shall be a legal tender for the payment of 


all debts, public and private. 

“Sxo, 5. The owners of bullion de ted for coinage shall have the option 
to receive coin or its equivalent in the certificates provided for in this act, 
and such bullion shall be subsequently coined. 

“Sec. 6, That on the passage and approval of this act an act entitled ‘An 
act directing the purchase of silver lion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, for other purposes,’ approved July 14, 1890, shall stand repealed." 


Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I give notice that I shall seek 
an opportunity to address the Senate Wednesday morning next 
on the unfinished business, unless a vote shall sooner be taken 
thereon. 

COIN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to report 
to the Senate as early as possible the following information as approxi- 
e. 


mately accurate as rh fey DI 
silver dollars of our mintage under the 
rted since 


The number of coined standard 

laws of February 28, 1878, and July 14, 1890, exported and im 

February 28, 1878, the number of such dollars recoined in our ts, and the 
number consumed in the United States in industrial uses, and the amount 
of United States coined 9 and imported since 1870. and the 
amount of such coined gold ed in our mints, and the amount of such 
coined gold consumed in the United States in industrial uses. And whether 
the amount of excess, if any, of such exports over im and the amount 
of such recoinage, and the amount of such coined gold and silver consumed 
in industrial uses have been taken into account and deducted from the total 
coinage in the estimates of such coin in existence in our country. 


NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE INVESTIGATION. 
Mr. Se submitted the following resolution; which 
was read: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 


Senate whether an investiga commission of private citizensis 
employed in the New York custom-house in into the methods of 
AALE bastnens — is making reports and recommendations con- 


+ 


cerning the same; and if so, to further inform the Senate who are the mem- 
bers of said 


on, by what authority of law they have been appointed 
and paid, how much has been and to be to them or for their 
expenses, and from what appropriation the payments have been and are to 
be made, and to transmit to the Senate copies of all correspondence with and 
reports from said commission. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Iask that the resolution be printed and 
go over. Ishall call it up some time next week when both the 
nators from the State of New York are present. 
A The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
Over. 
LIMITATION OF DEBATE. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. If the morning business is closed and the 
resolution of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] may be 
laid before the Senate, I should be glad to address myself to it 
for a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. PLATT was read, 
as follows: 

eee, That Rule IX of the Senate be amended by adding the following 
seg SEC. 2. Whonever any bill or resolution is pending before the Senate as 
unfinished „the presiding officer upon the written request of 
a majority of the Senators, fixa day and hour, and notify the Senate thereof, 
when general debate shall cease thereon, which time shall not be less than 
five days from the submission of such request; and he shall also fix a sub- 
sequent day and hour, and notify the Senate thereof, when the vote shali be 
taken on the bill or resolution, and any amendment thereto, without fur- 
ther debate; the time for taking the vote to be not more than two days later 
than the time when genera! debate is to cease; and in the interval between 
the closing of general debate and the taking of the vote, no Senator shali 

es more than five minutes, nor more than once, upon the same proposi- 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator from Colorado will bear 
with me amoment, I do not desire to take him from the floor or 
to prevent him from making a speech, if he wishes to do so upon 
the resolution, but I should like to make an inquiry of the Chair. 
The resolution of the Senator from Connecticut having been in- 
troduced day before yesterday and discussed yesterday morning, 
I make the point that the resolution under the rule should go to 
the Calendar. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Boss) 
and also the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] have offer 
amendments to the resolution of the Senator from Connecticut, 
but I understand that not only the resolution itself but the amend- 
ments have gone to the Calendar. 

Mr PLATT. The Senator from New Jersey is mistaken in 
supposing that the resolution was introduced day before yester- 
day. Notice, as is required under the rules, was given day be- 
fore yesterday that the resolution would be introduced. It was 
introduced yesterday, and it was agreed yesterday, on the sug- 

estion of the Senator from Colorado[Mr. TELLER], thatit ee 

e over until to-day, as it would have done unless it had been 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not intend to offer any objection, 
nor would Lif the resolution had gone to the Calendar, as the 
junior Senator from Colorado desires to speak upon it. I wished 
merely to know the exact status of the resolution, upon which 
to base future action. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey having informed himself on the subject, I have a word to sa: 
respecting the resolution. I had intended to speak upon it 
brielly yesterday, but the press of other business made it seem 
wise that further discussion on the resolution should be post- 
poned until this morning, and I do not regret, in view of the 
significant occurrences of last evening, that I have left until to- 
day the few words which I have to say upon the subject of the 
resolution. 

The proceedings of last evening taught us one thing clearly, 
and that is that debate upon the pending bill, so long as it pro- 
ceeds reasonably and in order and during the usual hours of the 
Senate, will occupy the time of the Senate eee and in ac- 
cordance with its principles and traditions, but that any attempt 
to impose upon this body cruel or unusual hours or N 
nary methods will be met with opposition, unless cloture shall 
po it. For that reason I think it is due to the country that 

t should know there is a method of stifling debate in this Cham- 
ber, and that there is but one method. That method is by the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
or some similar method. 

Such a resolution could be voted upon in this body far earlier 
than can the financial measure which is pending in the Senate. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] said the other day 
that it was idle to talk about cloture; that the discussion of clo- 
ture resolutions would take until next March, and that it was 
nonsense to talk of attempting to curb and control the Senate b 
such means. With all r t to the Senator from Indiana, 


differ radically from him. I can not for other Senators 
ing with me u the great question of finance before us. 
I that some of them feel as I do, and if the Senate desires 
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a vote upon a cloture resolution it can have it without much de- 
bate. For my own part I would not for a moment interpose the 
slightest objection to a full, free, and fair vote upon the question 
as to whether cloture shall be introduced into this Chamber, 

But little argument is needed. Distinguished Senators in this 
body, some of whom have left the paths they used to follow and 
have gone the way of immediate repeal, have already put them- 
selves upon record in opposition to cloture or the previous ques- 
tion. eir speeches might not control their votes, former 
speeches do not seem to control present legislative action, but 

vet if a vote upon the previous question or upon cloture is de- 
sired, I suggest to the Senate that we can have it in a few days, 
and very much earlier than we can have a vote upon the bill 
pending before the Senate. There will be no extraordinary 
methods used to prevent such a vote. Most of us are upon rec- 
ord. [would content myself with voting against it. Sena- 
tors desire to change the rule and practice of the Senate they 
will have no serious difficulty in submitting their amendments 
of the rule to a vote and let the Senate determine once for all 
as to whether there will be a previous question, a cloture, in the 
Senate or not. 

But, Mr. President, if there is a failure to press such a ques- 
tion to a vote, or if the Senators in control of the pending bill 
decline to press their cloture, then criticism upon us must cease. 
You may, if you like, stifle debate by rule; you can not stifle it 
so long as Senators acting in the line of what they conceive to be 
their ate and in accordance with the rules and practice of the 
Senate see fit to interpose such motions, authorized and recog- 
nized by the existing rules, as they may choose to bring forward. 
Cloture at this time is intended to stifle debate upon this great 
question. It must apply to everything. If Senators desire it as 
an amendment of the rules they have only to unite and press it, 
and they will find no factious opposition to a vote upon the ques- 
tion. 3 

In my opinion cloture is not necessary, for there has been no 
factious delay interposed to a vote upon the pending measure. 
But Senators must remember that unusual methods and unusual 
pressure invite unusual opposition. During the ordinary hours 
of the session of the Senate there has been no disposition to 
hinder or delay or obstruct public business. It is only when out 
of all precedent and out of all consideration for the reasonable 
and decent comfort and health of Senators unusual pressure has 
been sought to be brought upon us that there has been any opposi- 
tion that might be denominated unusual or factious. The Sena- 
tors who press the hardest for the immediate closing of debate 
are largely Senators who themselves fired off their cannon, fin- 
ished their utterances, and who desire that now, without answer 
to their remarks, there shall be no further debate upon this 
question. 

I have no reference whatever to the Senator from Indiana 
who is in charge of the pending measure, and who owes it to his 
committee and to the country to press it to a vote as early as pos- 
sible. I refer to other Senators who have . spoken in 
favor of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, 
and now ask that there shall be nofurtherdebateuponit. Every 
speech made by the friends of re demands response. For 
instance, the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] the other day, in his 
long and able speech in favor of repeal stated (and I shall endeavor 
to quote him correctly, although his speech unfortunately has 
not yet been published) that the present low price of cotton and 
of the cereals was not in the slightest degree affected by our 
financial legislation or the financial legislation of other countries; 
that it had but kept pace with the lessening price of transporta- 
tion, with the lessened cost of production, owing to new inven- 
tions and improvements; in other words, that the present low 
price of cotton and grain was due to the advance which the 
country has made in civilization. He stated that nobody would 
like to go back to the prices of 1873. He stated, in substance, 
that the farmer, the cotton-raiser, is to-day in as good a condi- 
tion as he ought to be. 

The State where I live almost adjoins the great and splendid 
State of Texas. Does not the Senator from Texas believe that 
some voice before this debate is closed ought to be raised in the 
Senate on behalf of that great and growing and glorious country, 
on behalf of a State 90 per cent of whose people, unless I am 
grossly misinformed, believe in the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver? If the junior Senator from Texas represents that that 
people are as prosperous as they ought to be, does he not think 
that some Senator advised as to the fact should have an oppor- 
tunity of either correcting him or correcting the misapprehen- 
sion under which his constituents labor? 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] the other day made 
a great and a masterly s h. In the minds of many ths us it is 
unanswerable. If the public press is correctly quoted his col- 
league has joined the army of the Administration and is upon 
the other side. Does not the Senator from Indiana intend that 
the colleague of the Senator from Virginia shall have an oppor- 
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tunity to tell the country in the Senate Chamber of the fallacies 
and mistakes of hiscolleague? Does he intend tosend the junior 
Senator from Virginia back to the Old Dominion with the elo- 
goegi words of the senior Senator still fresh in the memory of 

ts people without answering the mistakes and the errors of his 
arguments? 

There are many Senators yet to speak, and the Senate, I fancy, 
cloture or no cloture, will have an opportunity of hearing them 
during the next few Qays 

The Senator from Indiana the other day referred at length to 
the force bill. For the first time since I had the honor of voting 
upon that measure I make direct reference to it. The Senator 
from Indiana stated that the bill was not talked to death; that it 
was voted todeath. That is true; but does the Senator from In- 
diana for a moment believe, and did he believe when that meas- 
ure was introduced, that there was a majority of Senators in this 
Chamber opposed to the measure? Does the Senator not know 
that the long debate and exhaustive arguments and splendid 
presentation of the facts and the time for reflection were what 
caused the changes in the vote on that measure? Does the Sen- 
ator believe that if that bill had been put on its passage on the 
day it was introduced it would have failed of passage? I know 
the Senator from Indiana will not so state. 

He tells us that that bill was before the Senate for fifty days; 
that thirty-one of them were consumed in debate, and then the 
bill was voted to death. True, Mr. President, and no more en- 
couraging statement could be made for the friends of silver. If, 
at the end of thirty-one days, where their honor only, as they 
thought, and the honor of a great section were involved, a 
majority of the Senate voted against the force bill, we have 
every reason to believe that where the pockets of the people are 
affected, while the time may be longer, there will be a majority 
of the Senate yet found at the end of this debate who will vote 
for the right, in spite of the influence of the monetary institu- 
tions which seem to dominate and control national legislation at 
this time. 

Since we are upon the subject of the election laws, there is 
another reason I might suggest why there is no need for haste. 
It is given us day after day by the great metropolitan paper in 
New York which assumes to lead the Republican purty, and 
which,until recently, has been denominating us as ‘‘mining-cam 
Senators and enemies of the public welfare.” We are told tha 
in another Chamber there is a bill pending, against the passage 
of which in that Chamber it is the duty of every public spirited 
citizen to interpose every parliamentary obstacle and device 
which are known. It is urged upon Republican members of the 
House of Representatives, as the nighest duty they owe to the 
country, that they filibuster, that they interpose every possible 
objection which the rules of procedure will permit to prevent 
the passage of such a law. 

There is a similar bill pending in this Chamber, and it will be 
instructive to note how methods which are denominated by the 
Eastern hey vicious as to one measure will become laudable 
when applied to another. It will be an edifying spectacle, which 
this Chamber has not witnessed since I have been a member of 
the body, to find the Senators on this side of the Chamber in com- 
plete and harmonious accord, one contingent fighting by eve 
parliamentary device against the passage of an election law, an 
the rest of us indifferent as to that measure in comparison with 
the great measure before us, endeavoring to prevent, so far as 
we can, the passige of a bill which must impoverish and ruina 
great section of the 8 

There is another reason, Mr. President, why some delay might 
be accorded. There are three seats in this Senate which the 
law 5 shall be filled, which are now empty. The 
governors of three great States presented the names of three 
Senators for seats upon this floor, and they were rejected. Sup- 
pose on some great tariff measure three seats from New England 
were not filled: suppose, in the debate on the election bill, with 
a close and a doubtful Senate, there had been three Southern 
States which were but half represented, does any sane mun be- 
lieve that there would have been a vote upon either of those meas- 
15 until the States had filled their seits and this Senate was 
full? 

Those Senators were rejected after a full discussion. The vote 
was complicated and mixed. Some friends of silver voted against 
them, although it was known that they came from States whose 
very lives depended upon the establishment and the mainte- 
nance of silver coinage. Some Senators opposed to silver voted 
for them; and no more magnificent fight on behalf of a consti- 
tutional question was ever mude than was made by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] ia endeavoring to seat 
Mr. Mantle, of Montana. Some Democr:ts voted for seating; 
some Democrats voted against it. 

But, Mr. President, there was a most significant and unusual 
change of vote. There was one change upon this side of the 
Chamber, when the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], in a 
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manly and honorable and straightforward fashion, told the Sen- | to ask him if he were not absolutely certain that there was a 


ate that while he did not believe Mr. Mantle was entitled to his 
seat, the safety and the welfare of the Republic was threatened 
and that he thought it was better that a State should be repre- 
sented by two Senators, one of whom might have a doubtful 
title, than that the interests of that State should be unrepre- 
sented and unprotected. : 

No explanation has been made of the other changes which 
were against the seating of the Senators. But, while no man 
can say, and no man desires to say, that any Senator was influenced 
by other than his own conscience in votes that he cast, yet it is 
pitiful, Mr. President, that, at a time when the silver question 
was uppermost, three Senators whose voices would have been 
lifted in favor of ‘silver, and whose votes would have been ac- 
corded and cast in its interests, were driven out of their seats in 
the Senate, and there is nobody to take their places. 

9 0 Senator, I say, voted according to his conscience, and 
yet such was the environment and such were the circumstances 
that I have no doubt if those Senators had been Democrats, or if 
they had been opposed to silver, there might have been at least 
considerable further discussion before their seats were denied 
them, and they were denied places in this body. And we may 
well postpone final action on this bill until the Legislatures of 
these three States have met and elected their Senators, and this 
Chamber has its full membership. 

Instead of proceeding prematurely to vote upon this question, 
instead of being catechised, as we are by the Senator from In- 
diana properly enough, day after day, to know when we shall 
be rats to vote, I suggest that this is a proper time to ask the 
Senator from Indiana and his associates, who are pressing this 
Administration bill for the immediate and unconditional repeal 
of the Sherman act, why it is that they will not at this time ac- 
pers me measure which recognizes silver as a standard of 
value 

One after another they rise in their placesand announce their 
undying friendship for silver. If they still cherish it, why will 
they not at this time, attached to the pending bill, give us a 
measure which recognizes the principle which they say should 
be paramount, a principle of which they approve? Why do they 
imperil the measure? Why do they leave a great section of this 
country in impoverishment for a long period of time until the 
measure can become alaw? If there is haste to dispose of the 
Sherman act, it will not take twenty-four hours to do so if Sen- 
ators on the other side will carry out the convictions they say 
they cherish, give us a free-coinage amendment, and then repeal 
the Sherman act. If they are such friends of silver, why is it 
that they desire to subject a free-coinage measure to the possi- 
bilitics of a veto by the President of the United States? 

It is idle, Mr. President, to talk of the action that is to follow 
the repeal; it is futile and foolish to talk about forcing Great 
Britain to an international agreement. If Mr. Gladstone is cor- 
rectly reported, the sentiment which fell from his lips in Par- 
liament the other day was the most brutal which has emanated 
from any statesman in any civilized country for centuries. He 
said in substance that England, being a creditor nation, desired 
the dearer metal: and, Mr. President, if the sentiments of Mr. 
Gladstone so expressed are, as the vote showed them to be, the 
opinions of the majority ofthe English House of Commons, how 
is our repeal of the Sherman act to force England to free coin- 
age? ‘They will welcome any step which we may take which 
wil lock up gold and make it dearer, and make the currency of 
the country scarcer. 

Already, Mr. President, English opinion is asserting itself. 
The London Times and the other great English organs, instead 
of being apprehensive lest we may discard silver, are applaud- 
ing the course of the United States. I received the London 
Saturday Review the other day, which said that the day of sil- 
ver had gone, and the only use left for it in the United States 
was to make silver balusters for the stairways of our public 
buildings and silver spittoons for our tobacco-chewing Senators. 
[Laughter.] í 

Before taking this irrevocable step, it is surely not unreason- 
able to ask that there should be given ample time for discussion 
and for digestion. The full hours of this Senate, as the sessions 
are at present held, certainly give us enough pabulum for 
thought, without increasing the hours to an unreasonable time. 

The discussion is bearing its fruit. There is no Senator in 
this Chamber, I venture to say, who is not receiving letter after 
letter protesting against the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man act. I can only state my conviction, but I state it as my 
solemn and serious conviction, that if the question of the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman act were submitted to the people 
of the United States, a great majority of them would vote against 
it. What effect the discussions which we are having may have 
in this Chamber it is impossible for me to state. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] the other day inter- 
rupted my colleague [Mr. TELLER] in the course of his remarks 


majority of the Senate in favor of unconditional repeal. If the 
Senator from New York has a tally of the Senate, I should be 
very glad if he would produce it and give us the benefit of it. 
I had always understcod that the Senate of the United States 
was not a political machine, whose votes were handled, antici- 
pated, and counted. I had supposed that we were a body of in- 
telligent men, who listened to debate, and when the time came 
for us to cast our ballot, cast it according to our vonscience. I 
had not supposed that the vote was already compiled and 
tabulated. 

It may be true, Mr. President, that the majority of this body 
favors repeal, but if it be true, I suggest tothe majority of the 
Senate the wisdom of the old proverb, Give losers leave to 
talk and winners to laugh.” If this bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance shall pass there is not a banker or money- 
lender in all Christendom who will not laugh and rejoice. If the 
bill is to pass, these are the last days in which we can entreat 
you not to destroy the final hope of bimetallism by closing our 
doors tsilver, We believe we foresee great disaster to 
the whole country if the measure shall pass. e know that it 
means suffering and impoverishment and ruin to a greatcsec- 
tion of our common country. If you are certain of your major- 
ity, you can at least afford us the poor privilege of entering our 
solemn protest against your action, and of giving the reasons 
which we yet hope, perhaps hope even against hope, may lead 
you to hesitate before you register your final vote. 

I say to the chairman of the Committee on Finance and to those 
who claim a majority in favor of immediate repeal, that if you 
have a majority and if you will not give us this priy ogo and this 
right, weshall take it, and, with the taking, weshall have a full 
realization of the criticisms and denunciations which will be 
showered upon us by the Eastern press. 

The public opinion which is invoked in this cause is a bastard 

ublic opinion; it is a public opinion of the bankers, who right- 
ully enough want their money as dear as possible; it isa public 
opinion which the banks have forced upon the small dealers who 
are accustomed to get credit at the bank, and who, when they 
now ask for it or seek to have their notes renewed, are told they 
can not be accommodated so long as the Sherman act remains 
upon the statute books; it is a public opinion created by men 
who “grind the faces of the poor;” and against such a public 
opinion I am rejoiced to stand. 

So far as I am personally concerned, Mr. President, I believe 
that the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act would bring untold suffering uponourcountry. If 
I were to consult my own judgment alone, I should be inclined 
to let the blow come at once and have it over; but if my associ- 
ates with kindred views, some of whom have grown oldin the 
service of their country, and who have in their long legislative 
career known nochange or shadow of turning in their views, at 
the beck of an Administration or otherwise, shall deem it best that 
we contest this measure inch by inch, I shall cheerfully and cor- 
dially join with them in meeting any test of endurance which the 
wage oi) may see fit to impose upon us. 

Within reasonable and proper hours this measure can be dis- 
cussed until the time for a vote. Any attempt to impose cruel 
and unusual conditions will be met by every obstacle which the 
rules permit us, of which we shall continue to avail ourselves 
until you, who control this Senate, shall change your rules, as 
you have the right to do, so as to prevent us from, with pro- 
priety, availing ourselves of them. 

Mr. President, this measure is taking its due course, and I 
suggest to the Senators claiming to be in majority that festina 
lente is a proper motto for them to ponder and to follow. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I movethat the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1. 

Mr. TELLER. I think the Senator will hardl. 
that after the notice I gave yesterday that I des 
upon the resolution of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then unquestionably I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. I will only say in justification of my course 
that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] is exceedingly 
anxious to go on and finish his address. Idid not know that the 
Senator from Colorado desired to make a speech this morning 
upon the resolution of the Senator from Connecticut 

Mr. TELLER. Lasked yesterday that the resolution might 
go over, that I might have an opportunity of speaking on it this 
morning, so as not to inconvenience the Senator who desired to 
speak yesterday, stating at the time that I desired to submit 
some objections to the resolution. 

My opposition to the resolution of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut no earthly connection with the pending measure. Iam 
not a new convert to the doctrine of unlimited debate in the 
Senate. My views upon the subject I have expressed to the 
Senate very many times. ` 

I desire to say that I differ with the junior Senator from Mas- 


desire to do 
to speak 
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aachusetts [Mr. LODGE], who stated yesterday, as I understood 
him, that the vious question, which in a modified form had 
been used in the Senate, had been abandoned, and the whole sub- 
ject treated as a matter of courtesy. I think the Senator is en- 
tirely mistaken. I think the abandonment of the previous ques- 
tion in the Senate was on an entirely differentprinciple, It was 
on the ground that there should be freedom of debate in a body 
like this, which had been created by the Constitution foraspecial 
purpose and with a special view to the fact that its members, 
coming as they do come, from the States and not directfrom the 
people, and holding their seats, as Senators do, for a term three 
times as long as that of members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that it might stand as a barrier against the action of the 
House of Representatives caused by undue excitement or extra- 
9 litical passion. 
The fathers of the Republic were thoroughly versed in the 
rinciples of free government. They were students of unusual 
aot and unusual ability. I doubt whether there was ever 
congregated in aay country at any time so many people—although 
the population of the 3 was then exceedingly small —80 
many men who thoroughly understood the principles upon which 
a free republic should be administered and conducted as in this 
country at the time whenour Constitution was adopted and when 
our institutions were in a formative state. All the representa- 
tive men of that day were students of this question, and it was 
ex industria, and not by accident, that the rules were changed 
and the present method of debate in the Senate was adopted. 

I suid a few days ago that, in my judgment, it was not possible to 
maintain a free government where there was not free discussion. 
I did not mean simply free discussion on the rostrum; I did not 
mean simply free discussion of public affairson what we call the 
political stump. I meant that there should be free discussion in 
the legislative bodies of the country, and that that should be 
strictly true of this legislative body. 

There has been at all times in legislative government a very 
marked distinction among the people whom we represent—the 
Anglo-Saxon race—and other peoples as to the freedom of speech 
in public assembly. In most of the monarchical governments of 
Europe, where they have had what they called freedom of rong 
they never had freedom of speech in the way it has been had in 

land, in the English-s ing colonies of that great country, 
in the United States. 

When we say here that there ought to be deliberation and 
discussion and that no majority ought under the rules to have 
it in its power to cut off debate before it has proceeded sufi- 
ciently far, we but assert what has been the rule of the American 
people and the rule of the lish people. It wasthe unbroken 
rule of the lish House of Commons from the very or, 
tion of that body down to a few yearsago. The time when that 
rule was abandoned and another rule was adopted is within the 
_memory of every person on this floor. 

Mr. President, it is useless for Senators to say that the majority 
must rule: That means absolutely nothing. The majority may 
rule. But the junior Senator from Massachusetts said yesterday, 
as I understood him, that there was something more sacred 

the right of speech; and that was the right to vote. 

T have not learned in anything I have read in the teachings of 
the fathers that the right to vote exceeds in sacredness the right 
to speak; and I want to say, with all deference to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that the rule he has indicated is the rule 
that Napoleon III laid down for the French Assembly, that the 
i, Fotis vote was of more importance than the right to speak. 

en we hear in the Senate of the United States the declara- 
tion that the right to vote is sacred and superior to the right to 
speak, we are approaching, it seems to me, the period which a 
great many thoughtful men have feared might come, when the 
right to speak one’s sentiments in this body would be curtailed 
or could be curtailed by an aggressive and excited majority. 

It is useless for anyone to say that the majority are capable 
of conducting things properly, and will always conduct things 
properly. There is nothing in the world more wicked and cruel 
than the majority; and governments are instituted and preserved 
to protect minorities against majorities. Majorities protect 
themselves. They donot need protection. Governments are in- 
stituted to protect minorities; and the rules of every free legis- 
lative body in the world are made not for majorities, but for 
minorities. z 

Mr. 5 many years ago—I do not remember the exact 
date, and I not give the exact date, because the occasion is 
so memorable that when I refer to it everybody will recognize 
ee the time when it occurred—it was ay fortune to sit 

the ery of the House of Representatives when the resolu- 
tions were passed pata, Andrew Johnson. Early in the 
day the resolution came in. I do not know whether there are 
any Senators here who were members of that body and present 
at that time. Possibly the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 


HOAR] was a member of the House at that time. 
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Mr. HOAR. Iwas not. Iwas a member of the House the 
next year. 

Mr. TELLER. Perhaps there is no Senator who was a mem- 
ber of the other House at that time. I think the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr, SHERMAN] was then a member of the Senate. I am 
informed by a Senator near me that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] was a member of the House at that time, and un- 
doubtedly he will remember the scene. Here was an occasion 
which ought to be memorable in the history of any country; 
here was an attempt under the Constitution to impeach the 
President of the United States for malfeasance in office. No 
matter what any man may think about it, it was a subject of such 
grave importance and so far-reaching might its effect be that 
one would suppose the Representatives of the people would, with 
calm deliberation and judicial fairness, have considered the res- 
olutions which were presented. But the Senator from Iowa, I 
think, will bear me out when I say there was absolutely no con- 
sideration whatever of the subject. 

_Lhave faced in my day excited people; I have lived in a sec- 
tion of country where the people have sometimes taken the law 
into their own hands, and Í have faced more than once a mob of 
angry, excited people who were bent upon administering justice 
without due process of law; and 1 say here now that in all my 
experience in the far West I never saw so disgraceful a scene 
as the House of Representatives then presented. Adistinguished 
lawyer from the city of Albany, who had a national reputation 
amongst lawyers, arose and attempted tos He ht as 
well have talked to a herd of wild animals; it was utterly impos- 
sible for him to be heard on the floor. Those whohad the reso- 
lutions in charge were indifferently heard by those around, so 
intense and tremendous was the excitement, and the resolution 
passed. Talk about deliberation of deliberative bodies; there 
was none. i 

I had a greater fear at that hour for the perpetuity of the in- 
stitutions of the United States than I ever had at any other time. 
I was not in sympathy with Andrew Johnson politically. I was 
radical in my views upon what should be the course of the Gov- 
ernment at that time with reference to the recent rebellious 
States. I had no sympathy with him, but as a lawyer I knew, 
as every lawyer ought to have known and as hundreds of law- 
yers did know who did not dare to express their opinion, that 
there was no constitutional ground for the im hment of An- 
drew Johnson, I declare here that in my judgment there has 
been more than one Executive since that time who has come 


-nearer to the line of deserving impeachment than Andrew John- 


son did. Vet in an hour, I may say, the whole proceedings had 
culminated, and then when it came to this Chamber as a court 
of impeachment you heard exactly what you have heard to-day, 
what you heard yesterday, what you have heard for six weeks— 
a demand that this man should be convicted and convicted at 
once. 

So far as the North was concerned,a very great majority of 
the people were in favor of conviction. I doubt not that in the 
State that I represent four-fifths of the members of the Republi- 
can party to which I belong (which was then as it has been until 
recently in a great majority) were in favor of conviction. The 
hotels here were filled with excited people who were demand- 
ing conviction. The great Republican metropolitan journals of 
the country demanded immediate action and conviction; and 
the Senate then, witha deliberation it ought to have taken, pro- 
ceeded to this investigation. It did not allow the public clamor 
and the public cry of vote at once to influence it; but when the 
trial ended, when there had been discussion and the whole Sen- 
ate had with deliberation considered it, to the credit of the 
American people there was a vote in the Senate against im- 


peachment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Against conviction. 

Mr. TELLER. I am corrected; against conviction. That 
probably is the correct term. Yet I do not doubt that four-fifths 
of the great political party with which I am associated were 
earnestly in favor of conviction, and to such an extent that be- 
cause of their vote they actually drove out of public life some of 
the best men who ever sat in this body. 

Mr. President, the ad are always to be trusted when their 
sober thought comes, and it came in that case. In two years 
from the time the Senate had declared there was no ground for 
the conviction of Andrew Johnson you could not find an intelli- 
gent Republican anywhere in the country who did not say, “After 
all I think the verdict was just what it ought to have been.” 
When they began to consider that the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent for political misconduct, as it was termed, meant, if I ma; 
use the term without offense to a sister republic, the Mex > 
zation of the Government of the United States, that it meant the 
putting of the Chief Executive always in the power of his political 
opponents if they had both bodies, everywhere it was agreed that 
a mistake had been made and that it had been nearly a crime, 
because it would have been a crime if it had been consummated. 


1893. 


I doubt to-day whether there is a man in public life who will 
stand here and say, in view of all the condi , that he thinks 
that judgment was not correct. Yet if the Senate had listened 
to popular appeal, if it had listened to popular clamor, if a cer- 
tain number of Senators had not risen above the party feeling 
that prevailed, we would have dismissed from the Government 
a hig blic officer, who, considering everything in his history, 
was Entitled to the respectand gratitude of the American people. 

The Senate then rose to the occasion, I believe it will rise 
to the occasion whenever it is presented. I believe there will 
always be some men in it who will insist, as was insisted then, 
that the proceedings must be in accordance with the rules and 
in accordance with customs that have existed in this body for 
nearly one hundred years. 

Mr. President, what is the evil the Senator from Connecticut 
complains of? Is it any greater now than it was nearly a hun- 
dred years ago? Is it any greater now than it was when he 
came into the Senate? Is it any greater now than it was thirty 
years ago? What is it? It is that there is unlimited debate and 
that that unlimited debate is sometimes abused. Granted, Mr. 
President, that it is abused; granted that it may be abused 
again; granted that it is being ee to be abused on the 
pending bill, which I deny, does that furnish an excuse for ade- 
parture from a principle laid down by the very founders of o 
Government? Doss that furnish an excuse for putting in the 
hands of an aggressivo and sometimes brutal and cruel majority 
the right to cut off debate and determine without consideration 
important questions, the majority determining when debate shall 
ia and not each Senator for himself. 

I wish to call attention to the resolution of the Senator from 
Connecticut, so thatthe Senate may see exactly what is proposed: 

Whenever any bill or resolution ts pending before the Senate as unfin- 
ished business, the pr: officer shall, u a written request of a major- 
ity of the Senators, fix a day and hour, and notify the Senate thereof. 

Since I have been here there has been an attempt made sev- 
eral times to secure a rule of this general character. This is 
the first time, however, any rule has been suggested proposing 
to leave to the presiding officer of the Senate the right to fix 
the time. All other resolutions offered, so far as I remember, 
have been in accordance with that of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HOAR], that the majority of the body shall fix the 


time. 

Now, I should like to know of the Senator from Connecticut 
what reason he can give why, if debate is to be closed, the majority 
should not close it? Why should we submit that to the presid- 
ing officer? Why should not the Senate retain for itself the 
power to settle that question, if the question is to be settled in 
the way the Senator suggests, by a majority? If the majority 
are to act, then they are to submit the matter not in the Senate, 
aoi ss Senators, not by a vote, not by a resolution, but by a pe- 

tion: 

The presiding oficer shall, upon the written request of a majority of the 
Senators— 

It may be a majority of the Senators who are not even present 
who have not interest enough in the subject to come herə an 
discuss it, nor to listen to the discussion by others. If we are to 
have a rule, if we are to have a cloture, then I think it should 
be left to the majorly acting as a Senateand notto the Senators 
acting as individuals, 

I wish to cali the attention of the Senate for just a moment to 
the work of Dr. Lieber, entitled Civil Liberty and Self-Govern- 
ment, as to publicity and debate: 

Publicity js indispensable to eloquence. No one speaks well in secret bo- 
forea few. 

That I rend as leading up to the point: 


The abuse of public has been alluded to. It is a frequent theme 
of blame and ridicule, uy dwelt upon those who disrelish “ 
Uamentarism,“ but it is necessary to observe that if civil liberty demands 
representative legislative bodies, which it assuredly does. these bodies have 
no meaning without exchange and :nutual modification of ideas, without de- 
bate, and actual debate requires the en word. I consider it an evil 
hour, not only for eloquence, but for liberty itself, when our Senate first 

itted one of its members to read 


to compare the imperial s 
restoration, says of the 


of Napoleon III 


when minister of the interior ta 166, in which the 8 
um ster o e or P 
tary governmentis called theatricals. ee 


It occurred to me that it might be well to call this to the at- 
tention of some of the people who are berating the Senate now 
because it is engaged in discussion. 

The publicity of parliamentary government is called theatricals. It is re- 
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markable that this declaration should have come from a government which, 
above all others, seems, in some measure, to rely on military and other 


pare affairs, but for the freedom of debate an 
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This writer contends at t length not only for publicity in 

discussion. As 

said the other day, there is not, I think, a single writer upon 

public law touching upon this question of parliamentary dis- 

3 who has not contended for the utmost liberty of discus- 
sion. 


The Senator from Connecticut portrayed to us yesterday the 


prest difficulty we were laboring under when we come to en- 


orce a vote. Does not the Senator recognize the fact, and can 
not all Senators, that during all the exciting time preced: 
the late rebellion, when this Chamber resounded with acrimoni- 


ous attacks by one member or another, eventually in proper or- 


der a yote was had? 

During the days of reconstruction when the Democratic party 
were practically in a mnor; atone time having but 9 members 
in this body, I sat in that gallery and listened to debates that no- 
body thought of limiting. I have the most distinct recollection 
as to the manner in which the debate was carried on by distin- 
guished Democratic Senators at that time. 

A 3 greater than at any other time in this body listened 
to them with respectful attention until the members of the mi- 
nority declared that they had closed their debate. The passions 
of the war were not enough to destroy not the courtesy of the 
Senate, but one of the rulesof the Senate which provides for un- 
limited debate, which provides that a Senator on his conscience 
may debate as long as he sees fit, answerable only to himself and 
the public for any breach of propriety in so doing. 

I wish to repeat that the public declaration so often made that 
we proceed by the courtesy of the Senate is not true. We pro- 
pan here because we have a constitutional right which nobody 
has up to this hour been able to take away from us; and in my 
judgment it will be asorry day when any power can take it away 
from an American Senator, although he may be abusing some- 
times the patience of an impatient and weary Senate. 

I believe I stated the other day in the few words I submitted 
to the Senate, which I will repeat, that writers upon parlia- 
mentary law have recognized the right of obstruction as equally 
sacred and equally important as the right to make progress. 
The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] would seem 
to suppose that all we came here for was to register our votes; 
that if somebody succeeded in getting a bill to a committee and 
getting a favorable report and having it placed on the Calendar. 
theneverybody was under some kind of a constitutional or mo: 
obligation to vote on that bill whenever it was brought up for 
consideration. 

I think if the Senator remains here during the next four years 
he will reform his opinion on that subject. I think he is very 
likely to have some trial and test of judgment; and when he 
sees in this Chamber legislation threatened by a majority that 
he knows will be inimical and hostile to the best interests of the 
whole people of the United States, if he does not obstruct it by 
all the obstructive measures that are in his power he is unworthy 
of a seat in the Senate and he is an unworthy successor of the 
great men who have preceded him in this — 55 

I know when the test is applied to him he will not shrink 
from it; he will stand here and declare that the legislation pro- 
posed is so wicked and so bad that it is an obligation upon 
to resist it not simply by his vote, his impotent vote, a minor- 
ity vote that tells nothing and counts nothing, but he is here to 
resist it by all the agencies which are known to constitutional 
law. He stated the exact principle correctly when he said as 
long as there was no rule that prevented it no Senator is out of 
order nor out of character when he makes use of all the means 
known to parliamentarians, whether it may be called filibuster- 
ing or whether it may be spoken of under the less objectionable 
c / diaa eitba ii 

w, I am op „say, to limi e either as e 
time, manner, or method. You might as well de how 
long our speeches may be as to determine when and how we 


make them. If the Senate can say that a Senator shall 
speak only once—that is the rule upon some points, but every- 
body understands, of course, that youcans upon great ques- 


tions more than once—if the Senate can say that you must ; 
and say all you have to say in your first speech, or all you have 
to say by a day to be fixed by the majority, then you can say 
with as much propriety that thirty minutes are sufficient for any 
Senator to explain his vote in this body. That is done in the 
courts, but that isa different thing. There is no deliberation 
and discussion of great questions in courts as there are in this 


body. 

We are in the minority on this side of the Chamber. We ex- 
pect the Democratic majority to take charge of legislation and 
we expect that they will pursue the course they mapped out for 
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themselves in their great platform, on which they went to the 
people and on which the people voted a lack of confidence in our 
party and confidence in them. So far as I am concerned I ex- 
yes in the line of the declaration of that platform they will legis- 
ate—or at least I did toppon they would, and I believe the 
Democratic party now would legislate in hat direction if they 
were not obstructed and hindered by a vote on this side of the 
Chamber. 

I believe now there is a majority of Democrats on the other 
side of the Chamber and in the other House who believe in liv- 
ing up to the Chicago e e including even the provisions of 
the monetary article; but there is a faction in that party who do 
not desire to live up to all the provisions of the platform. They 
are unable themselves to secure the coöperation of all of their 
associates, and therefore they call upon this side of the Chamber 
to give them assistance; and I must say, up to this hour nobody, 
in my judgment, has any reason to complain on the other side of 
the alacrity with which certain Senatorson this side have come 
to their rescue. The zeal and the devotion that they have shown 
towards securing a partial pledge of the Democratie platform 
ought to be very touching on the Democratic side. 

ow willit be when they reach other questions? When the 
shall strike the question of the repeal of the election laws, whic 
is as certainly declared in the platform as it can be, how will it 
be then? If anything was settled in the last election it was that 
the Republican party was to go out of power and the Democratic 
arty to goin and to be charged with the administration of pub- 
fic affairs; and if anything was settled it was settled that the 
people of the United States were dissatisfied with the protective- 
tariff system of this country. It was also settled that the people 
of the United States were dissatisfied with the national legisla- 
tion upon elections. It was also settled that they were dissatis- 
fied with our legislation touching State banks. It was also set- 
tled that the great financial policy of this country as we had 
carried it on was not acceptable to them. 

Now, Mr. President, while the Democratic Administration 
proceed in the line of their platform and in aline with what the 
people of the United States have declared they should, nobody 

ought to complain; but if they go beyond and attempt to do 
something that was not declared in their platform, then Demo- 
crats and ublicans alike may complain. 

Until within afew days there has been nothing bad thatcould 
be said by anybody that has not been said with reference to those 
who have been declared to be obstructionists in this Chamber. 
I have said over and over again, and I repeat here in the pres- 
ence of the Senate, that there have been no obstructive measures 
sive a few moments last evening. There has been progress day 
by day to an unusual degree; and the obstruction last night was 
only „ for a very brief period. 

I am not making any excuse for it, Mr. President, for I insist 
that we were entirely right, and if it had been necessary to have 
kept up those obstructive measures until daylight or until this 
hour I was prepared myself to take all the responsibility. We 
have had the newspapers of the country of both political parties 
demanding a vote, demanding that we should decline to speak 
and some Senators who have spoken in the interest of repe 
have been criticised by the advocates of repeal outside of the 
Chamber because they were delaying a vote. 

I do not know what kind of a bargain was made, if oprani I 
will not assume that any was made. I will not assume that any 
Senator or any member made any agreement or contract touch- 
ing what was to be done at the present session of Congress or 
what was not to be done. Thereseems to bsan impression abroad, 
and the public press have declared, or some portion of it, that 
it was understood that nothing should be done at this session ex- 
cept to dispose of the financial measure; by whom or how under- 
stood Ido not know. Some evil-disposed persons have insisted 
that in another place agreements were e touching the tariff 
and touching the election laws, and that such agreement is now 
being violated. At all events the public press interested in re- 
pealof the Sherman law insist that no tariff legislation should take 
place at this extra session. A large number of the public press, 
even of those in favor of tariff revision and tariff reform, were 
loud in their declarations that nothing should be done at this 
session except to repeal the odious Sherman law. 

The 1 paree especially were exceedingly vociferous 
that nothing should be done beyond that; and when there was a 
little indication that the House of Representatives might intend 
to proceed in a constitutional way to legislate and to carry out 
the provisions of the Democratic platform touching election 
laws, there arose at once very great excitement in the minds 
of certain gentlemen who have been criticising us because of 
our delay; and now comes the declaration pretty unanimously 
from the Republican press that if the House of Representatives 
should send to this body a repealing statute of the election laws, 


every Republican here would not only be justified, but would be 


required by his duty to his country to stand here like a rock and 


see to it that all obstructive measures possible were used; and an 
appeal is made to the Republican members of the other House 
to do the same thing. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to take the time of the Senate 
unnecessarily in reading anything, and I am not taking a minute 
of time here that I would not take if there was no bill of the 
character of the one expected to come up at 2 o’clock before the 
Senate. I wish to read a little from the Philadelphia Press of 
a day or two ago. I have not the date here but it appeared this 
week. It is a Republican paper. It is in favor of the protective 
system. It is exceedingly clamorous for a vote, and his been ex- 
ceedingly abusive of those who are opposed to the repeal of the 
Sherman law. 


The Republicans have yielded much. The jelly-fish members of the 
party—men without conviction or moral purpose—have always been read 
to surrender to a united, clamorous, and menacing Democracy. While add- 
ing to the apparens Republican strength they have, when the supreme test 
came. 1 — its greatest weakness. e Federal election law was not per- 
fected ause of the defection of this element in and out of Congress, and 
now we have from the same quarters admonitions from alleged Republicans 
to their party in Congress not to allow their partisan feelings to lead them 
to obstruct the natural course of legislation. Republicans in both branches 
of Congress who are worthy of the name will oppose the repeal of the elec- 
tions law by every legitimate means at their command. 


If that does not mean filibustering, or obstructive measures, I 
do not know what it does. 


If Republicans would not take a stand and fight to the finish at that point, 
it would be time the party was disban: and making room for a successor 
with courage, convictions, and ark e do not believe that there is this 
necessity, and that the Democratic fight for this il e of unmolested 
fraud at elections will be met on the part of Repub! cans if necessary by the 
test of endurance. 

The opponents of the bill of three years ago to perfect the elections law 
and make it applicable to sections where it was most needed taught the 
Republicans how to checkmate legislation so obnoxious as the Tucker bill 
now in the House. Republicans are not often found obstructing legislation. 
Such extreme methods are rarely justified, but a bill to make fraud easy 
and safe at elections— 


That is the Democratic purpose according to this article— 
North as well as South, should be defeated at any cost. It Is a proposal to 
give the New York elections to Tammany to manufacture majorities at dis- 
cretion, as it did in 1868. A more offensive and objectionable measure than 
the Tucker bill could not be pushed to the fore. 
filibustering it should be beaten. 


1 think it will not be in very good grace for the Press of Phila- 
delphia to complain of any obstructive measures on the part of 
those who believe that the passage of bill No. 1 from the House 
of Representatives will consummate the greatest crime of the 


age. 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser: 
LAST STRAW ON THE REPUBLICAN BACK. 


Now the last straw is laid on the patient Republican's back by noisy, reck- 
less, intimidating talk of repeal of the Federal elections law—a blow notat 
party or section, but a lance thrust at the integrity of national life and at 
the defenses which alone keep the thug, corruptionist, and assassin at a re- 
spectful distance. We have no hesitation in saying that the Republican 
party will not sit idly by and see this critically dangerous legislation effected 
without resorting to every means in its power to prevent it. 


From the Albany Journal: 


The time has arrived when the Republican party at Washington must 
play the game of politics, and play it for all it is worth. If the vast fabric 
of protected industry which has made this a nation in fact as well as in 
name, elevated American labor, and rendered the American people indus- 
trially independent of the Old World, is to be maintained: if the Federal 
elections law. which extirpated Tweedism from theslums of New York City 
and compelled an honest vote and count at national elections isto be pre- 
served—the Republican Senators at Washington must accomplish the task. 
If they take advantage of the impregnable position which they now occupy 
they will easily block the schemes of the free traders and Bourbons. 


I do not know whether that isa suggestion that they should 
make a trade if they wanted with the other side, that the Fed- 
eral election law might be side-tracked provided they would ad- 
here to their views upon the e of the pending bill. If 
that is the suggestion, it is an indecent one, and ought not to be 
considered. 

From the Chicago Inter Ocean: 


If anew 9 — should be developed and a new line of policy adopted, and 

the wheels of partisan legislation, tariff and Federal elections repeal bill, one 

or both, be blocked, the Democrats will only have themselves to blame for 

it, and it will not be necessary to go back to GORMAN’s record for justifica- 

tion. If the latest news from the Senate proves well founded, and it has 

— eerste foreshadowed, then look out for an effectual blockade of partisan 
slation. 


it takes four years of 


A BASE BETRAYAL OF CONFIDENCE. 
[From the Iowa Capital.] 

The present effort e cco is the basest sort of a betrayal of confidence. 
It was tacitly unders that there was to be no partisanship in this extra 
session. However, so soon as the Republicans had helped the Democrats 
out of their dilemma, the Democrats proceeded to 1 late for the Demo- 
cratic party instead of the country. here is enough in this Democratic 
action to make the blood of a Republican boil. 

THE COUNTRY DOES NOT DESIRE IT. 
[From the Philadelphia Telegraph.] 

Nothing more untimely could have been devised than the introduction of 

a measure so en partisan as the Federal elections bill is while a non- 


y 
partisan measure was before the Senate, and when every public-spirited 
member of the House or Senate, whether of one party or another, should 
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erin 


the repeal of the 
mand or desire 
time. 


The repeal of the Federal election law, I suppose, is very dear 
to the Democratic heart, but it does not seem so dear to some of 
the 1 journals of the country as the re of the Sher- 
man law. ve an extract here of the 2lst of September from 
the New York World. I will not read it all; and I submit other 
extracts from newspapers without reading: 


[From the New York World.] 
TAKE CARE! 


It is a dangerous precedent that the Senate is establishing. It commits all 

legislation and every reform to the mercy of the minority. 
Democratic Senators realize this? 

How will it be possible ever to accomplish the repeal of the obnoxious 
elections laws if the right of the minority to clog 1 lation indefinitely is 
established? Will Senator PUGH tellus? Will the other obstructive Demo- 
crats tell us how they Will secure any political legislation which they desire 
if the Republican minority shall see fit, as no doubt it will, to prevent action 
by endless talk? 

How will it be possible to accomplish tariff reform? If the Southern Dem- 
ocrats who are now aiding the Republican attorneys of camps to 
prevent a vote on the repeal of the silver-purchase law imagine that the Re- 
publican attorneys of the classes favored by tariff bounties will not dare pur- 
sue a similar course, they are too dull and blind to be in high office. 

Tariff reform will be im ible under the rule of domination by the mi- 
nority which the obstructionists are now seeking to enforce. 

Senator VOORHEES put the case precisely right when he said that in a free 
country the right of the majority to rule must be respected. He is right, 
too, in his declaration that action must be had. Let him and the majority 
he leads persist in that demand and force it by every means. 

This matter is fast coming to the s when the ar, fe issue, vastly im- 
portant as it is, will be overshadowed by another, which relates to the con- 
tinuance of eder, government in this country. The threat of a minor- 
ity to prevent legislative action by the 8 is ot the same spirit as was 
the threat of on so often h before 1861. 

It is not forgotten that the actual attempt at secession, which cost thena- 
tion so dearly, was a revolt against the e of the m 275 

if this issue is definitely raised, as it seems likely to be; if the right of the 
majority to rule is to be again denied and defied, this is as good a time as 
any to fight it out, whatever the cost. As the issue is shaping itself it is not 

tisan, and the subject upon which it is raised is not sectional. The con- 
itions could not be better for the defenders of constitutional government 
and the democratic-republican principle. 

Let the majority proceed to rule. 


[New York World, September 21, 1893.] 


PERSISTENT FOLLY. 


The Democrats in control of the House declare that itis too late” to 
drop the bill to repeal the elections law. The issue ha been raised, and 
the Republicans having declared that the will of the people shall not be exe- 
cuted, the Hotspur managers insist that they can not retreat. 

Tt is never too late to abandon an unwise and untenable position. 

It was unwise, unnecessary, and harmful to raise a partisan issue in a 
session called to give relief to the country which can only come through 
nonpartisan action. 

If the ejections repeal bill can not be cropped let it be tponed. The 
law does not apply to any elections to be beld this year. There is no haste 
about repeal. It Will surely be voted whenever it is brought toan issue, To 
force ee now is to endanger the sole object for which Congress was 
convened. 

If assurance of certainty of action be important to the party in the South 
or elsewhere, let 4 day be fixed a month hence for dis gof the matter. 
To press it now is to risk more than can possibly be lost by postponement. 

Are the public interests and Democratic hopes to go down under a stam- 
pede of Wild horses?” 


{From the New York World, Democratic.] 


If the Democratic members of the House of Representatives want to serve 
their country and their party, the best thing they can do is to drop the elec- 
tions repeal bill as they would drop a red-hot poker. 

This extraordinary session of Congress was called to repeal the Sherman 
act, and for no other purpose. Republican votes are essential to this object. 
A majority of the repeal Senators are Republicans. To unnecessarily 
affront them by an es of partisanship into Co! SS at this time would 
be to invite defeat. It would therefore be not only illogical and inconsistent 
with the sole object of this session, but it is also unnecessary, uncalled-for, 
and unwarranted for the simple reason that the elections repeal bill is sure 
to receive every Democratic vote whenever it shall be presented. Its 
one month hence will insure its application to the Congressional elections 
3 3 as would its passage now. So there is absolutely no excuse 

‘or 

Moreover, the President in his message not only did not suggest, but did 
3 deprecate, any display of partisanship in this extraordinary ses- 
sion. 

Repeal the elections bill? Certainly, at the proper time But not before 
the repeal of the Sherman act. Drop it. 

Are not the Democratic majority in the Senate by its melancholy impo- 

tence, and the Democratic minority by its avowed obstruction doing enough 

ds sirens the Democratic party and disgust the people without assistance 
e House? 


fellowship, and with a common purpose to serva the 
ulge in blundering p. e country demands 
Feuer clause of the Sherman act, and it does not de- 

o repeal of the Federal election laws, especially at this 


[From the New York Tribune.] 


The extreme partisans on that side, like REED, CANNON, HENDERSON, and 
others, would like to see the repeal bill defeated in order to show the incom- 
paon y 6 to use power after it has been given to them.“ 
‘ew 5 

No demonstration on the part of Republicans is needed to show that fact. 
A party which has 8¢ majority in the House, 5 in the Senate, and the Presi- 
dency over all, and which can not get a majority in either House for the 

into effect of the first plank in its platform may need a great deal 
of assistance in most matters, but none to show its incompetency. 


[From the New York Tribune. } 


“Are not the Democratic majority in the Senate, by its melancholy im- 
potence, and the Democratic minority, by its avowed obstruction, doing 


enough to discredit the Democratic ty and disgust the people without 
assistance from the House?"—WNew York World. 
We should think so, but it seems not. Wherever there are Democrats 
their discredi: 


are adding to penre 
more than in the offices of those Democratic peN per t pere hne Bate 


wreck 
outraged. 
[From the Louisville Courier-Journal (Democratic).] 


Without Republican votes in the Senate the Voorhees bill can hardly hope 
to pass that body. Partisan rancor needs to be kept in abeyance till — 7 — 
isassured. The first at arms in the House over the Federal election 


passage 
laws shows that the question has lost none of its old power to excite 
energy and to stir the fighting blood of every faction. It arouses more of 
fee good and bad, than any cold question of finance. A very little debate 
of it heat the political furnace, while the introduction of a new issue of 
such importance may be rgd used as an obstruction to the work for which 


the extra session was 
That is a risk which the Democratic ty can not afford to take. Every- 


thing in good time, and all will be done ais For the present the agitation 
of the matter of Federal election laws is so inopportune that it may well be 
set down as a device of the silver men to defeat 1 fe of the Sherman 
act. It Is a device to which conservative Democrats not lend themselves. 
The business world demands the re’ of the vicious silver-purchase law. 
It has inaugurated a revival of activity in the contident anticipation of that 
repeal. If now hope be stricken to earth and delay be lengthened into defeat, 
the of renee ‘or the relapse into financial and commercial depression 
would be one which the Democratic party would not care to shoulder. 

It seems to me the logic of all this is that the Republicans are 
somewhat aggravated at the course the Democracy is pursuing 
somewhere, and that they are going to retaliate by refusing to 
vote for the repeal of the Sherman law, and that if you can 
only postpone action on the repeal of the Federal election law a 
little while Republicans will be lured into mildly going along 
and performing the act of sustaining the Administration and 
wake up to find the evil day merely postponed. : 

I think myself the conclusion that the Republicans are hoe 
likely to do this is justifiable by the attitude of the Republican 
party on this question. I think the alacrity and the haste and 
the zeal with which Republicans assume that all the difficulties 
which come to the country come because of Republican legisla- 
tion justifies the editor of the World in believing that they will 
senep any suggestion, and that they can be tolled along like a 
blind horse might be with salt. That is all that they are to 
have. Postpone ita few days; do not get up their temper; do 
not let them get mad; just put it off; when they have accom- 
plished their part of voting to repeal the Sherman law, which 
the Democratic party as a party declines to do, insisting that 
while they will repeal it they will add what the Democratic 
platform declared they should do, some other legislation with it— 
just let the ipl gag ate go long and fall into the trap, and when 
you have got them fairly in, then it will be time for you to turn 
around and just pass all the obnoxious measures that you choose. 

As I said before, I think the editor was justified in believing 
that they would fall in that trap. Early in the season, when the 
question came up as to the repeal of the Sherman law, afew Dem- 
ocratic papers immediately charged the whole financial difi- 
culty to our unwise legislation on the money question, and the 
haste with which the Republican editors and a good many pub- 
lic men in our party made to admit that charge seems to me to 
justify the conclusion that they might be induced to restrain 
their wrath until the Sherman act is repealed. 

I do not desire to discuss that bill or that question on the 
pending resolution. I have read and referred to these extracts 
to show that everywhere, whatever may be said as to the wick- 
edness of filibustering, there is*the feeling in the American 
mind that obstructive measures are defensible whenever in the 
judgment of their representatives they see fit to exercise that 


power. I have read the extracts, and I could read a dozen more, 
to show that after all the people who are insisting that we, who 
believe that the question before the Senate is the greatest that 


has been here for ages, shall yield to public clamor and shall vote 
whether we are prepared to vote or not, are quite ready when 
anything concerning which they have a great interest is touched 
to resort to the same measures which we have not resorted to, 
but which they charge we are intending to resort to, and which 
they condemn in us before we have obstructed. 

I was struck the other day by a remark of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], who sits near me. After I had 
been led into speaking of the great disaster that would come to 
our section of the country by the passage of this proposed act 
he said, I do not take such a gloomy view of what is to happen 
as the Senator does; the Senator is unnecessarily excited.” 
Then as he sat down he said, ‘‘If the Democratic party should 

out their threats,” meaning thereby if they should attack 
the protective system, I might feel as much discouraged as 
the Senator from Colorado.” Oh, he could see desolation in m 
State without grief, but he could not see it in his without grief. 
It makes a good deal of difference whose ox is gored, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] suggests. When 
legislation shall come here that the great body of the Republi- 
can party in this country are opposed to, you will hear a uni- 
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versal cry go up from the Republican camps and the Republican 
ress that it is the cp 55 the Republican members to obstruct 
e 


y all ble means passage of such iniquitous measures, 

Mr. President, the will of the majority will always prevail in 

the end if it ought to prevail. The will of the majority ought 
not always to prevail; and it will not always do so if the majori 
can be met by reasonable debate, by reasonable discussion, an 

time can be given for temper to cool and for deliberate thought, as 

was the case in the proposed election law of three years ago. 

hadaa shes bill came here there was a clear majority in this 

or it. 

Alter debate, after reflection, after discussion, there was a ma- 
jority 5 it. While it was not directly voted on, the friends 
of the bill accepted the vote that was given as a declaration that 
the Senate was against the passage of that bill. So it will be 
always. If you can not convince the majority, the majority in 
time will prevail. But there is no reason why hot haste should 
be made to destroy the minority. If the majorityare right they 
can wait with the patience that always comes of a knowledge 
that they are right. 

So believing, Mr. President, I propose, so far as I can, to re- 
sist by every method that is in my power, obstructive and every 
other, the adoption in this body of a rule that shall limit or re- 
strict debate. 

I ask leave that I may insert in my remarks some clippings 
that I did not care to spend the time to read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. PLATT. As the motion is pending for a reference of the 
resolution to the Committes on Rules, I hope that course may 
be taken with it now. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President 

Mr. STEWART. If there are no more speeches on it—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator from Indiana who is rec- 

d will yield tome a moment, I wish to give a notice. I 
do not want to take the Senator off the floor until he concludes 
his speech, for the same courtesy has been extended to other Sen- 
ators and it should be also extended to the Senator from Indi- 
ana; but I will state that after to-morrow I shall insist upon the 
9 to the Calendar under the rule. 

Mr. V ES. With the permission of my colleague, 
whose right to the floor to-morrow morning will, of course, be 
recognized, I ask the Senate now to proceed to the consideration 
of House bill No. 1, on which the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] desires to 5 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] upon the pending resolution. 

Mr. TURPIE. I wish to address the Senate at some length 
upon the question of cloture embraced In the resolution of the 
Senator from Connecticut. The Senator from Mississippi, how- 
ever, is in his seat and is entitled at 2 o’clock to the floor upon 
the pending bill. I therefore prefer not to commence at the 
present time, but ask an agreement that I shall have the floor in 
the morning upon the resolution. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi can then take the floor at this time upon the unfinished 


business. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana makes 


request? 

Mr. TURPIE. Yes, sir. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HALE. We did not understand it. What is it? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TURPI£] asks permission to discuss the amendment to the rules 
offered the Senator from Connecticut to-morrow morning 
after the close of the morning business. 

Mr. HALE. After the routine morning business? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. After the routine morning busi- 
ness. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. HALE. I will not, in view of that request, insist, which 
of course by a point of order could be done, that the resolution 
shall go to the Calendar now at 2 o'clock, but I hope the Senator 
from New Jersey will insist that after the Senator from Indiana 
has spoken thé resolution shall go to the Calendar, unless on the 
motion of the Senator from Connecticut it is referred to the 
Committee on Rules, so that it will be out of our way and we 
can proceed with the unfinished business. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. The Senator from Maine will see that it 
was impossible for me to take the Senator from Indiana off the 
floor, who desires to address the Senate upon this question; but 
I have given notice, in order that no Senator may consider it 

that I shall object to further debate upon the reso- 
lution, and that to-morrow it must go to the Calendar. 

Mr. HALE. I so understood the Senator. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 

the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]? The Chair hears none. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. t 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill No. 1. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal au part of an actapproved 
July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the pending question being on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee of Finance. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President,I desire to present the interest 
which the farmers of this country have in the silver question. 
I propose to discuss somewhat their present condition. 

THR PRESENT HOPELESS CONDITION OF THE FARMER. 

To those who have given attention to the matter, it is known 
that for the staple markets, crops raised by our farmers in the 
South and West—corn, wheat and cotton—that money is brought 
to the farmers but once ayear. At the harvest he sells and has 
money when, as happens in but few instances, his expenses 
have not exceeded the sales. 

In most cases, however, the farmer, owing to the credit system 
imposed by the scarcity of money, rarely has any money at all, 
even at harvest. The process is a year of labor and toil and ex- 
pense on the high prices of the credit system; then the harvest, 
and settlement, and sale on the low prices of a small and con- 
tracting currency, whereby nomoney remainsasasurplus. The 
next year witnesses the same d , despairing, treadmill 
round; credit at enormous prices for supplies, charged as a ne- 
cessity of the system at disastrous, even absolutely ruinous rates; 
then an enforced sale of the crop at harvest for whatever prices 
the speculators in futures, and others, may fix; 8 of 
the proceeds to the debts thus incurred, with little or no re- 
mainder, and most frequently with a deficit. And then the next 
year the same thing over again, and thus continuing year by 
year the never ending remorseless system, untila merciful Prov- 
idence shall remove the victim from the scene of these infernal 
operations—operations flowing directly from the action of Con- 


gress. 

Death, sir, is the end of the troubles, it would seem; but not 
so, the inheritance of debts and ruinous finances he leaves to 
his children, perpetuates through them the horrors from which 
he has escaped. 

At this point, Mr. President, I think it right to bring some 
evidence to the Senate that the statements which I have made 
are recognized ascorrect by the highest authorities in this coun- 
try. I want now to show the condition of the farmer in this year 
1893 and in this month of September, when we are prore de- 
bating in the American Congress whether weshall not take awa. 
from him what I believe is his only chance of ever bettering h 
condition. 

FALL IN PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS GREATER THAN DECREASE IN COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 

It has been urged, Mr. President, by two Senators on this 
floor that the fall in prices of the things which the farmer buys 
is a compensation to him for the fall in prices of the things 
which he produces and sells, The argument seemed a little 

lausible at first blush, but when we come to look at the matter 
all its bearings it will be found that it amounts to nothing as 
an alleviation to the farmer of his present ills. 

It is claimed that there has been a reduction in the cost of 
producing the farmer's crops. I read from the New York Sun 
avo able argument on that subject, published September 10, 


For more than fifteen 1878 to 1893, ali the great primary agricultural 
staples have been declining in price, although there have been periods when 
the price of some one was high for a ted time, This is more notably 


meats and lard; but the 
lownward, and the 
. Inthe 


true as respects secondary products, 

trend of the whole scale has been constantly 

price level at the end of each year was lower than at its 

meantime, there has been no material reduction in the cost of ucti 

the self-binder, the gang plow, mower, hay tedder, and hay loader, and 

other great improvements in ultural machinery, having come into use 
ior to 1878. Subsequent modifications and improvements have been in the 

on of greater facility in operation rather than of lessened cost. 


He further proceeds; 

While the cost of production can not have been lessened as much as 5 per 
cent since 1875 

I speak with the knowledge of myself and of other Senators 
around me when I say that the cost of production of the great 
staple crop of the South has not decreased one cent— 
priced the ‘ome of — ee ge nd can not — — Errege —.—.— as s — 
22 deine the hee yonce ending with iets than aoe =~ 
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Then there isa table, Mr. President, which I will have inserted 
in my remarks; but I will now only state the result of that table 
so far as cotton is concerned. It is stated in this table that the 
average value of the production of an acre of cotton in 1873 was 
$28.01; and that the average now is 810.60, which I think is 
rather extravagant. So it will be seen that there has been a 
fall in the value of the production of an acre of cotton, from the 
average for the years between 1866 and 1870, of $28.01 to $10.60— 
a reduction of about 66 per cent. 


'The following table shows, in five-year averages, the gold value per acre 
(in the local farm markets) of the product of the five staples named, for 
quinquennial periods, since 1866, and an estimate of the value, with average 
yields, of an acre under each such staple in 1893 at present prices: 


Value of an acre’s product— 
1866-1870. | 1871-1875. 1876-1880. | 1881-1885. 1880-1890. 1893. 


Staples. 


The writer goes on further to assert that which I can bear 
testimony is true, as you can, sir: (Mr. JONES of Arkansas in 
the chair.) 

If as is altogether 8 the revenue derived from the cultivation of 
each acre of the staples named— 

Cotton— 
has not since 1885 been in excess of the cost of production, then it is readily 
seen that the workers among the 30,000,000 who inhabit the farms of the 
United Staves have for eight years received no more than laborers’ wages 
and could purchase but the barest necessaries. 

Any Senator here representing a cotton State knows that to 
be true. But it is said, sir, both by the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. GRAY] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] that whilst 
there has been a great fall in the prices of those articles which 
the farmor sells, there has also been a great reduction in the 

rices of things which he has to buy. Let us see whether that 
Ís any sufficient compensation to the farmer who has seen the 
proceeds of his farm reduced in every $100 in 1873 to about $33 


now. 

In 1873, the date of the demonetization of silver, cotton was 
worth per bale of 500 pounds. An average laborer, as is well 
known, in the South—or rather, an industrious laborer—can pro- 
duce on average land 5 bales of cotton per annum; so that the 
average 170 ol cotton of a good, fair laborer in 1873 
amounted to 8470. 

Mr. FRYE. Was that in gold? 

Mr. GEORGE. The tables presented heredonotshow. Ihave 
taken these 1 5 both from the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] 
and from the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. Isee that in the 
tables of the Senator from Texas he refers to the gold value of 
the silver dollar. My figures are taken from those statements. 

The same laborer now can produce the same number of bales, 

which at the present price, $36.50 per bale, makes $182.50 as the 
product of his year’s labor, 

Of course, Mr. President, in that year 1873 and in the year 1893 
this laborer 233 other things for consumption not for sale. 
He produced some corn, oats, potatoes, and t ings of that sort 
that are consumed on the farm, but this refers to his market crop. 

Cotton was then, in 1873, capable of producing $470 for e 
laborer. In 1893 it produces $182.50. 

Now let us see if the Senator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Texas are right in saying that the reduction of prices in 
other things has compensated the farmer. The Senator from 
Delaware has produced a table showing the fall of prices of agri- 
cultural implements. Iam talking now solely of cotton farm- 
ing. I know nothing about wheat-farming. I am engaged 
in cotton-raising myself, and have been during all this period. 
Tn fact that is the only business I have, except to be a member 
of this miog: After looking very carefully over the tables pre- 
sented by the Senator from Delaware, I can say that I make alib- 
eral estimate when I stats that the difference in the cost of 
an outfit of agricultural implements for a laborer on a cotton 
farm in 1873 and in 1893 does not exceed $15. I do not be- 
lieve that it amounts to that, but I desire to be fair, and I will 
assume that is $15. That outfit, on an average, with some re- 
pairs, will last three years. So that, whilst there has been 
this great reduction in the prices of his crops, as to his i- 
cultural implements he has only saved $5 annually. That isa 

ery inappreciable saving to the farmer as compared to his 
loss in the fall in price in cotton. In no other way has there 
been the slightest decrease in the cost of raising cotton. On 
the contrary, in all that part of our country east of the Mis- 


sissippi River, except in a very few favored localities, such as 
the Yazoo Delta, the long use of the land in the production of 
cotton has caused a necessity for the purchase of commercial fer- 
tilizers. I do not use these fertilizers myself, though I have 
some information upon the subject. The cost is about $3 per 
acre. The use of these fertilizers, however—I want that under- 
stood—does not go to the extent of increasing the general fer- 
tility of the land, but simply to prevent deterioration. So that 
in the case of use of fertilizers nearly the whole saving of reduc- 
tion in the cost of agricultural implements is swept away. z 

To sum up: Five bales of cotton in 1873 would yield $470 an- 
nually; in 1891, 1892, and 1893, it would yield $182. Balance in 
favor of 1873, after giving credit for the dacrease in the cost of 
agricultural implements, $288, as against a total production of 
$182—more than $100 difference in favor of 1873 over the produc- 
tion of 1893. 

There are other things to be considered. The farmers’ taxes 
have not decreased. On a farm of 80 acres capable of producing 
one-half of a bale to the acre—and it is necessary that it should 
produce that in order that one man may make five bales, and that 
is very fine land, as the present occupant of the chair [Mr. JONES 
of Kekana] knows—worth $1,000, the lowest tax that I am ac- 

uainted with, taking the tax of the State, county, school, and 
all that sort of thing, is 15 mills. There has been no decrease. 
It stands exactly to-day as it did then. 

What other decreases are there? The intelligent and able Sen- 
ator from Texas, who comes from a cotton State, and who, I sup- 
pose, has given some attention to this matter, has been kind 
enough to furnish me with the 2 sheets of his tables, for 
which I am very much obliged. he states it, there have been 
some reductions in the cost of the necessaries which the farmer 
buys. Recollect—and I nope nobody will forget that—that the 
farmer has, in 1892 and 1893, but $182 for himself, his wife, and, 
I will say, two children, to invest in comforts and necessaries 
not raised on the farm. Let us bear that in mind. He has not 
that much after he pays his taxes and after he pays, as unfor- 
tunately is common in our section of the country, a small bill 
for doctor's services, and things of that sort. But leave out all 
that and give him $182. 

Tea in 1873 was worth 95 cents. In 1893 it is worth 25, a fall 
of 73 per cent. How many pounds of tea will a man buy for the 
use of himself, wife, and two children haying an income of $182? 
Probably a couple of pounds. So that, as compensation for los- 
ing the difference between $94 and $36, which is nearly $60, on 
a balo of his cotton, he gets about 50 cents reduction in the price 
of tea. 

But that is not all. Take his coffee. I want you to bear in 
mind that a man who has an income of $182 does not use a great 
deal of coffee. He can not, however much he may desire. 

Mr. PEFFER. Less than 50 cents a day is his income. 

Mr. GEORGE, Less than 50 cents a a He will probably 
buy 10 pounds of coffee during the year. Thus he is to be com- 
2 by a saving of $1 in the purchase of his coffee for a 

oss of $60 on a bale of cotton. You may add in the tea, too. 

Now, we will come to drillings and sheetings. It is said that 
the percentage of saving was 48 in one case and 55 in the other; 
and so on. whole purchase of these things will probably be 
confined to $100. Suppose he saves $50 on these articles. Then 
he saves less on his whole purchases than he loses on one bale 
of cotton. 

And yet the Senator from Texas, 3 a cotton con- 
stituency, argued very gravely before the Senate that after all 
cotton at 6 cents a pound, its present price, is not such a terri- 
ble thing to the Southern farmer, because he can save 50 cents 
on his tea, $1 on his coffee, $10 on his sheetings, and probably 
$100 on all of his purchases out of the store, This is the way 


that stands. 
So, Mr. President, if we put the farmer in this condition— 
which I hope he will not be in long, though he is in that position 


now—that he is to use his whole exertion for the purpose of get- 
ting a bare subsistence, and has no prospect of ever bette 
his fortune, we find that he gets, unfortunately, less for his 
labor in 1893 in the way of supplies, comforts, and necessaries 
than he did in 1873; and he is in fact reduced to the condition 
stated by the writer from whom I have quoted—to be working 
on his own farm for mere laborer’s wages without a cent of com- 
pensation for the rent of hisland. I want Senators to under- 
stand that. I have not overdrawn this picture. I am not talk- 
ing about wheat farmers, or tobacco farmers, because I know 
nothing about them. Iam talking about cotton farmers. The 
Senator who sits by my side here [Mr. BATE], a cotton-raiser, 
can testify that I have made a liberal estimate for mio prodan: 
Honor 5 farmer by his own labor, giving him 5 bales to 

e hand. 

Mr. BATE. Five and a half bales to the hand. 

Mr. GEORGE. But, Mr. President, there is a very great mis- 
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take in the tables presented by the Senatorfrom Texas. Idonot 
know who furnished him those figures, but I do know, as every 
Senator within the sound of my voice and who comes froma cotton 
St ite knows, that the figures for 1891, where he put the 9 
price of cotton at 10 cents, are not correct. The occupantof the 
chair Mr. JONES of Arkansas] smiles, and so do his colleague and 
the Senator from Texas; and so does the cotton planter who sits 
at my left [Mr. BATE] smile. I would smile too, Mr. President, 
if I did not have some cause 83 account of the low price. 

Mr. PASCO. I should like to ask the Senator from what mar- 
ket report that quotation is taken? 

Mr. GEORGE. It was only furnished to me this morning by 
the Senator from Texas. There is no statement of the particu- 
lar market; it is merely a statement of prices. 

Mr.PASCO. It certainly is not correctso far as our part of the 
. concerned. 

Mr. GEORGE. It gives the prices of certain products from 
1873 to 1891. I have a statement here, which was read by my 
colleague [Mr. WALTHALL] the other day, and which put the 
price of cotton, I will not say at a more reasonable rate, but ata 
truer rate. The price stated in that table was 7 cents for 1891, 
but there is nota cotton farmer within the sound of my voice who 
does not know that for the crop of 1891 the farmer did not, on an 
average, receive 7 cents net. 

Of course, I do not count the New York price or the New Or- 
leans price; we count the price at the home market, at the near- 
est railroad depot; and then, too, we count the average price of 
the whole crop, including the meanest cotton, which every Sen- 
ator here from the cotton States knows is not worth much over 
half of the price of the best cotton. As to the other figures con- 
tained in the table of the Senator from Texas I know nothing. 
I can only say that as to the one which is prominent and recent 
in our recollection, the mistake is so great as to bring discredit 
on the whole table. 

Now, we begin to see how much compensation the farmer de- 
rives from the low prices of the things he buys for the loss he 
sustains in the fall in prices of the things which he raises. It 
is utterly worthless, it is really no compensation. He is placed 
in the position, as stated by this writer, of being a mere lahorer 
apon his own farm, without any compensation for the rent. 

FALLING PRICES KEEP THE FARMER IN DEBT. 

There are some other things to which I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate which do not fall in price, and which, un- 
fortunately,the farmer has to pay. I may state this fact—and I 
presume without fear of contradiction—as an economic fact that 
the constant falling of prices on the part of agricultural products 
is always followed by a constantly increasing debt, almost neces- 
sarily, for, as the farmer's income at the best is a small one, and 
he is apt to purchase with reference to the fair and liberal price, 
which he hopes for all through the year, when there is a constant 
fall in the price of his crop he is brought in debt. 

So, according to the figures which I read the other day, thereis 
now nearly $6,000,000,000 of debt in mortgages of real estate in 
this country. How much of that is on agricultural land, and 
how much on town land, I am unable to say; but every Senator 
from an agricultural community knows that a very large propor- 
tion of it is on agricultural property. 

Mr. PEFFER. Two-th of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Kansas says two-thirds. I 
am satisfied itiseven more thanthat. With his $182 income and 
with a small debt even of two hundred dollars—there is no de- 
crease in that, for it has to be paid dollar for dollar—with the con- 
vet falling prices the farmer Ts by year is getting inex- 
tricab wee Se in deep debt; and I am astonished, not so much 
at my friend from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], who lives in a city and 
who does not represent a very large agricultural interest, as l 
am astonished that any Senator representing a cotton State 
should argue gravely before the American Senate that the fall 
in the prices of the articles which the farmer buys is any com- 
pensation whatever for the immense fall in the price of the 
things which he sells. 

Mr. FRYE. Will it disturb the Senator to give me a bit of 
information? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not at all. Any information I have I will 
give to the Senator. 

Mr. FRYE. I understand the Senator to say that a bale of 
cotton to the acre is all that it will average? 

Mr. GEORGE. It will not average that much. The average 
is half a bale to the acre. 

Mr. FRYE. And that the farmer can not raise over five 


bales? That would be cultivating 19 acres. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr.FRYE. Does the Senator mean that the farmer's entire 
time is taken on 10 acres of land? 

Mr. GEORGE. Iwill ae it. I mean to say that 15 acres 
of land in corn and cotton, 


t is the usual crop, 10 in cotton and 


-things of that kind, as we do in 


5 in corn, and perhaps 2 or 3 in oats, is regarded asa full crop for 
any one man to raise. 

Mr. FRYE. I suppose that in certain seasons the farmer 
needs more hands, in cotton-picking times, for instance, and 
e North in hay. If the 
farmer had 100 acres, does the Senator mean that it would take 
2 man for each of the 15 of the 100 acres to profitably cultivate 

em? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. FRYE. So that really the limit of the ability of one man 
in raising cotton is five or five and a half bales? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the full average. I will state to the 
Senator that some men of extraordinary industry and energy, 
and with land of extraordinary fertility, will do more. 

Mr. FRYE. Ifthe Senator will pardon me one moment longer, 
what did I understand him to say the average value per acre of 
the land to be, of which he is speaking? 

Mr. GEORGE. I would say that a farm of 80 acres, with a 
good dwelling house on it and outhouses,that would produce a half 
bale of cotton to the acre would be worth $800 to $1,000. I doubt 
whether it could be sold for that; but if a man was out of debt 
he probably would not take that for such a farm. 

Mr. FRYE. One question further. Is the cotton crop taken 
at the farm by purchasers? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir. In the South the farmer usually 
hauls his cotton to the nearest seaboard town on a navigable river 
or the nearest railroad town and disposes of it there. 

Mr. FRYE. And there he gets his price? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. FRYE. Then it centralizes somewhere else? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. A few large planters in Mississippi, I 
will state to the Senator from Maine, ship their cotton to New 
Orleans, Mobile, or 2 and it is there sold by a cotton 
factor. After charging the planter with all the expenses of the 
freight, commissions, and everything of that sort, the factor re- 
turns him what we call the net proceeds. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator will pardon me one moment fur- 
ther, there is one other thing I should like to know. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will answer very cheerfully any question I 
can, 

Mr. FRYE, I understand that in the South the owners of cot- 
ton land let it out on halves or in some other way. Will the 
Senator kindly tell me how many acres are ordinarily let to one 
mannana what the general arrangement may be as to the pay 

or it? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know that I can state the general 
arrangement, My own experience of that matter is confined to 
the Yazoo Delta. Itisconsidered there asa very fair arrangement 
for the owner of the land to furnish the team, the plows, and the 
land, and to pay the expenses of keeping up the land, repairing 
the houses, fences, and all that sort of thing, and divide Fhe net 
proceeds with the man who rents. 

Mr. FRYE. Divide the net proceeds? 

Mr. GEORGE. I used the word“ net” wrongly there. I did 
not mean after the planter has been reimbursed for his team, and 
all that. I ought to have said gross proceeds,” because those 
things are not charged to the laborer. 

Mr. FRYE. Ordinarily does a man hire only 15 acres? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is about the usual amount. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam obliged to the Senator for the information. 

Mr. CALL. An allowance is made for a garden. 

Mr. GEORGE, Gardens, potato patches, and things of that 
sort are never charged for. That is about the way the business 
is conducted. In the r land districts, in the hills, I su e 
1 the acreage would be larger, but the proceeds Aina be 

ess. 

I think I have said enough on this subject, and I shall now, 
lest it may be supposed that I have overdrawn this picture, read 
some resolutions passed by the farmers in Jefferson County, 
Mississippi. They are as follows: 


Whereas the financial condition of our country at present is most deplor- 
able and has been brought about, in our opinion, chiefly by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, striking down half of the hard money of the country and vay 
increasing the burdens of the debtor classes. inspired by the ot Englis 
financiers and by unpatriotic, undemocratic, and avaricious Ameri- 
cans, the effect of which has been, and still is, to rob the American farmer 
out of millions each year; and 

Whereas we know the Sherman act of 1890 to be inno wise responsible for 
the present financial difficulties, and that any law that has added 148,256,221 
to the volume of our currency could not have been otherwise than benefi- 
cent in its effect: 

Resolved, We demand that our representatives in Co cling tena- 
ciously to the Sherman act of 1890 and steadily vote t the repeal of 
game, unless a free-coinage act at a ratio of 16 to 1 be embodied in the same 
bill, thus restoring to us the money that the founders of our Government 
established as the one most suited to our wants, and which for ninety years 
of our history enabled us to enjoy that meed of prosperity which made onr 


country the wonder of the wor 
WM. D. TORREY, Chairman. 
JAS. MOCLUN, Secretary. 
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The resolutions are in manuscript. They are drawn up by the 
farmers themselves, prompted thereto by their own feelings and 
their own wants—not gotten up on printed forms sent out by 
banks and other capitaliste andengineered by their agents, who 
are sometimes their dupes and sometimes their fellow-con- 

irators. 

Oh, but it will be said in the contemptuous spirit so charac- 
teristic of those who are enriched by the present financial sys- 
tem, that this comes from calamity howlers.” 

So did the agents and assistants of Torquemada, as the vic- 
tims writhed and cried under the tortures of the inquisition, de- 
nominate them as ‘“‘ calamity howlers.” 

The meeting that passed these resolutions was composed of 
hundreds of men in one of the most intelligent and productive 
‘counties in Mississippi. Is their cry to be unheeded: 

I fear so. And yet I venture to say if the bankers of New 
York were to pass similar resolutions demanding the free coin- 
age of silver their demand would bə granted as quickly as the 
ordinary forms of legislation would allow. I do not mean to 
say—no, not by any means—that Senators or Congressmen are 
owned or consciously controlled by the banks, but I do mean to 
say that such is the influence of men possessing the wealth of 
the world and supposed to be skilled in finance, that in a matter 
stated by the Senator from Massachusetts to surpass in difficul 
the subleties of metaphysics, the eee teri! distinctions an 
profound speculations and logical puzzles of technical lawyers 
and of disputatious schoolmen and theologians, the human mind 
is apt to defer to those who are supposed to be experts, especially 
if ey have shown an expertness in finance by getting rich. 

TRUST THE COMMON SENSE OF THE PEOPLE. 

But, sir, I had rather trust to the common sense of the Ameri- 
can people, as to their wants and their distresses, than to the expert 
5 of those who have antagonistic interests to them. 
To say we can not trust the common, average sense of the Ameri- 
can people, in a matter of government so essential to their wel- 
fare as this, is to assert that the people are incapable of self- 
government. The plain provision of the Constitution recognizin 
as money for coinage in the mint that which has been recogniz 
as such from the earliest period of human history is easily com- 
prehended. The mystery of finance, so faras it rests on the recog- 
nition and coinage of the two precious metals, is easily under- 
stood. It is only when we depart from this and enter into the 
mazes of ingenious speculation, contrived to make that 8 f 
as money which is not money but a sham and a trick, and to 
make that appear not to be money which is money, that we 
. the difficulties suggested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

These so-called expert bankers and capitalists are experts — 
in contriving devices by which the wealth of the world shall 
accumulate in their han Statesmanship dealing with a finan- 
cial system for the country is the opposite of this. It is provid- 
ing, as far as human foresight can provide, that money, denomi- 
nated by the Senator from Massachusetts as the lifeblood of 
trade, shall be sufficient in volume to circulate freely among all 
the people and not be congested in the great centers of trade 
and controlled, absolutely controlled, by a few who have grown 
overrich. 

WANTS OF THE FARMER. 


But, sir, I go back to the point of the wants of the American 
farmers, for an increased coinage, and the ability of that want, 
with others, to keep silver at a parity with gold. The farmers, 
at present, alone need a billion and more of money annually to 
carry on their business on the economical and profitable cash 
system, rather than ona ruinous credit. They must in the main 
keep their money so as to expend it ineight or ten months, from 
the end of one harvest to the beginning of another. That money 
will not be hoarded, as a miser hoards his gold, with the view 
of gloating over it in the secret places in which it has been hid, 
nor as the capitalist hoards , when in es he saves his 
money for investment when prices shall fall lower and lower. 
The farmer does not want it deposited in a bank, which if the 
storm comes will refuse to return it to him when he most needs 
it. He wants it for constant use or for some investment to be 
made when a favorable opportunity offers, He keeps no bank 
account. Possibly there is nota bank in his county or forseveral 
counties around him. 

At all events, he knows his money is safe in his own hands. 
He doubts its safety with the banks, especially when he knows 
the banks have demand obligations, payable at any moment, to 
an amount from six to ten times as t as they have cash to 
meet them. Then, sir, he looks at the laws of his country, and 
finds that the national banks are not allowed to lend one dollar 
on the only security which he can offer—on realestate. So, sir 
he must lay by money, or submit to the ruinous credit system i 
have described. 
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We, sir, his servants—not his masters—his agents appointed 
to do the work needful to his happiness and prosperity—we, in- 
stead of responding to his calls, made in no equivocal terms, 
instead of giving him the opportunity of advancement ard pros- 
perity, deliberately (not intentionally, I admit) provide for his 
destruction. Instead of giving him, as the Democratic platform 
of 1884 denominated it, gold and silver, the money of the Consti- 
tution, we destrey half of this constitutional money, whereby 
with depressed prices for his products, with largely enhance 
prices, through the credit system and through the protective 
tariff system, for the things he must buy, the farmer must for- 
ever tread the dreary path of penury and despair. 

Now, Mr. President, if we give the country free coinage the 
farmers alone, with the necessary money they must 15 to 
carry on their business, will consume more than one-half the 
addition free coinage will make to the currency. 

The laborers will consume much of the other half. Do not they 
need an increase in the currency? Oh, no, it is claimed that 
their wages will be lessened by payment in a depreciated cur- 
rency,as if the present wages of laborers were the voluntary 
gift, the philanthropic provision made by capitalists for those 
who had made them over-rich instead of being extorted from 
them by the firm demand of associated labor. This argument 
rests upon the presumed ignorance of labor of its rights. 


HOW THE LABORER'S WAGES ARE AFFECTED. 


Thank Heaven, sir, this presumption is unfounded. Whatever 
emi have been the fact in the past, the laborer now knows his 
rights as to his wages, and knowing them, he, by such associated 
efforts as are needed, asserts them. But, sir, is the present 
system of demonetized silver the heaven of the laborer? Whilst 
gold must be the standard, as the antisilver men assert—whilst 
gold must be more, the only money, or the foundation of all sub- 
stitutes for real money—has the laborer in the past or does he 
now receive his wages in gold ur its equivalent? 

I wish to read an extract from a letter addressed by Mr. Pow- 
derly to the American Congress; which is as follows: 

In every State of the American Union where mining or manufacturing is 
carried on workingmen are obliged to trade in company stores because of 
the scarcity of money: The barter and trade system“ of barbaric ages 
finds its counterpart in hundreds of mining towns, where the brass check, 
the shinplaster, and the store order compel workmen to barter labor for 
food, ere money plenty this condition of affairs would not exist as it does 
exist to-day. i 

I produce now a book containing facsimiles of the devices 
spoken of, and I will read from it. It is the annual report of 
the secretary of internal affairs for the State of Pennsylvania 
for 1878-79. There are about one dozen different kinds of shin- 
plasters given init. I will read the language of a few specimens, 
and insert more in my remarks, so that Senators who think that 
the laborers are nab a heaven under the present system 
may know something about how the laborers in this country 
oro paid, Here is the facsimile of a shinplaster which reads in 

8 way: 


THE KIND OF ‘HONEST’ MONEY PAID TO THE LABORER, 
5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 


This ticket is issued by the 
PINE RUN COAL COMPANY, 


On account of the scarcity of small change, and is redeemable 
e at their store in merchandise. R 


THE CHECK IS GOOD FOR THE 
Amount of the figures (in cents) opposite the punch mark. 
TWO HOLES IN A CHECK RENDERS IT WORTHLESS. 


50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 
That is the statement of one. Then here on page 366 is an- 
other: 
No. —. McClure Station, Pa., — —, 18—. 
PAINTER MINE STORE. 
Not transferable. $1. 
Let —— haye merchandise to the amount not punched. 
Good when signed by S. B. White. 


Then another: 


Good for all amounts unpunched. 
Payable on demand. 

In merchandise at the store f. Not transferable. 

H. C. Frick & Co., Valley Mines, Pa. 

Date, ———, —80. 

To 5 

No. —. For use of 


And the proof shows that the insertion of the words not 
transferable” was a mere trick for the purpose of evading the 
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tax of 10 per cent. They are nearly all mar! not transfer- 
able.” 

The scrip is marked— 
says the correspondent— 
“not transferable," yet they use it the same as mon parties 
ing it, however, instead of money do so at a shave of from 30 to 40 per cent. 
Anybody can purchase with them the same asthe party towhom they are is- 
sued, and I see them used here in hotels, saloons, eating houses, etc., every 


here, the tak- 


Then there is another on page 367, which is as follows: 
Good for all ATAR not unpunched. 


Payable on demand. 
In merchandise at the store of Not transferable. 


10 Webster Coal Co., Webster, Pa. 
i Signed ————. 
No.—. Issued — —, 18—. 
There is another one on page 368: 
No, — Not transferable. Sold to ——. 
This check is .— (until punched) for 
In goods € 9 
at the store o 
1 A 419 atte Co. 
ount Vernon, Faye 5 
It rly countersigned. 
Ke N — —. 
81.00 (One 187— 
Then there is another on the same page: 
2 DUNBAR FURNACE STORE, 
Good for — in merchandise at my store. 
. M. HUSTEAD. 


81. Per —. 


Then here is one that is up to the dignity of fine engraving. 
Tt looks a good deal like a bank note: 


ENTERPRISE COAL WORKS. 
10 cents. 10 cents. 
Store 
Pay to Bearer 
10 cents 
Merchandise, 
and charge to 
Banksville, Pa., ——— —, 18—. 
Then there is another on page 370: 
Good for all amounts unpunched. 
Payable on demand 
In merchandise 
At the store of $1. 
Sharon Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 
Signed * OWES TERMAN IRON CO. 
No.—. Issued — —, 18—. 
Then here is another with a picture of the father of the coun- 
try on it: 
25 25 
No. — 
California, Pa.. —, 18— 
J. G. G1 
The storekeeper 
Will pay to the bearer in merchandise 
Twenty-five-cents. 
a Signed JOS. COATS WORTH & . 


And still another on the same page: 
Good forall amom unpurched 
Payable on demand, 


In merchandise at the store of 
W. B. Enos & Co., Wampum, Pa., 


To or order. 
Signed — — 
No.— Issued —-—, 18—. 
And also on page 372 is another one: 
5. This will be received 
As tions to 
ve cents, 
In exchange for merchandise at the store of 
L. S. Hoyt. 
Clinton Station, Pa., — —, 18—. 
Also one on page 373: 
25 This will be received 
As equivalent to 
Twenty-five cents 
In exchange for merchandise at the store of 
L. S. Hoyt. 
Clinton Station, Pa., — —, 18—. 
And another one on page 378: 
10 A No. — 
William Sharpe & Co., 
of Dubois, Pa., 
Will pay the bearer on demand 
Ten cen 
In mere 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JONES of Arkansas in the 
8 the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator 


laware? 


Mr. GEORGE, Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi in this connection that so far as those Pennsylvania pluck- 
me-store orders—as they came to be called in the common par- 
lance of that State and neighboring States—are concerned, I 
think I know the fact that their issuance and use was not due in 
any degree to scarcity of money. They were a part of a system 
of oppression, I grant, and grew out of the greed of some of those 
gromi coal-mining corporations that endeavored to make aprofitat 

th ends, and by the peculiar situation in which they found them- 
selves in relation to their workingmen the former were enabled 
to compel an acceptance of the pluck-me-store orders as a part 
of the pay, which were redeemable atthe company’s stores, 
and where it was charged the corporations made an enormous 
profit upon the goods in which they were redeemed. I have had 
some familiarity with this state o s, and it went to such a 
pe that I believe the State of Pennsylvania enaeteda law which, 

a large measure, broke up that mode of paying wages. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no doubt that there is a good deal of 
truth in what the Senator from Delaware says, but still it is a 
good answer to the argument made by the Senator himself that 
the laborer was interested in having the gold standard in order 
that he ht have an honest dollar for his wages. I want to 
show what d of an honest dollar is used for the purpose of 
paying the wages of the laborers of this country, showing that 

owever honest, and good, and glorious the gold dollar might be 
as between the capitalists and kers, when we come down to 
wa laborer, in whose behalf the plea is made, they did not circu- 
ate. 

Now, Mr. President, it does not happen in Pennsylvania alone. 
I have some more of these. Here is one of them from Tennes- 
see: 

Good only at East Tennessee Company's store. 

Fifty cents for all amounts due. 

I was instructed not to read out the name of the man to whom 
the ticket was given,as he might suffer for it. I will call him 
Richard Roe, though there is another name here which my 
friend from Delaware may see if he wants. 

Due Richard Roe or bearer in merchandise, 50 cents. 


Mr. GRAY. Payable in merchandise. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; they are all payable in merchandise. 
Here is another from the State of Kentucky: 

Beaver Creek Cumberland River Storekeeper. 

Pay 10 cents to bearer in merchandise. 

They were not afraid of the tax over there, and they did not 
put in the words not transferable.” 

Redeemable at the store of Beaver Creek Cumberland River Coal Company 
in merchandiso. 

That is the honest dollar that my friend from Delaware pleaded 
so hard should be paid to the laborers of this country. 

Mr. GRAY. Oh, no; that is not it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator was not talking about that kind 
of a dollar. He was talking about the gold dollar, and his the- 
ory was that the workin should have the gold dollar, but 
in practice he has this kind of a dollar. 

Mr. GRAY. I was talking about the gold dollar or the paper 
dollar or the silver dollar as gona as gold. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. know the Senator insisted that 
the laborers got these good, honest dollars, and I am just show- 
ing that whilst such was the theory, and the theory was all 
right, the practice was the other way. 

ow, I have another one: 
5 Coal Company will pay to bearer 5 cents in goods at the supply 


The Laurel Coal Company does not disclose on this paper 
where itis. I suppose they knew at the place. 
Miners’ order for Scents. Merchandise. J. Pitman & Son. 


That is another. Now, I have something on my friend from 
Texas. It is not only done by these rascally mining companies, 
but here is a very extraordinary paper: 

Thurber. Texas and Pacific Coal Company— 

I presume that is in Texas— 

Two dollars. 


Issued to blank. I am not at liberty to tell his name. 
Issued to John Doe. Receipt given for this book and accepted, 
as stated on cover. 
There are a great many nice things here. The remarkable 
t of this one is it is issued in amounts of $2. It has 40 of these 
ittle coupons init. I will read one of them. 
ee and Pacific Company. Good for 5 cents in merchandise if not 


R. B. HUNTER, Zreaaurer. 
They did not issue two or three of these. This is numbered 
1 and all in this book, the whole 40, are numbered 87,530. 
. GRAY. Are they all redeemable in merchandise? 
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Mr. GEORGE. Every one of them. That is the good honest 
dollar which these men get, and which my friend from Delaware 
insisted they ought to have. 7 

Now, these men were notsatisfied with onog in shinplasters. 
They thought they would get something a little more solid and 


substantial, 
some of the coins issued to pay the la 

Miners’ check, fifty cents. 

It seems that the business of issuing this kind of money to 
miners was not only indulged in by the principal, but even by 
the lessees. 

Æ tna Coal Company, lessees. 

This is the first coin I ever saw that was not of metal. They 
have improved on that. This is on pasteboard, but it looks ex- 
actly like a half dollar. Here is another: 

mee for 25 cents in merchandise. Main Jellico Mt. Coal Company, Ken- 
see, Ky. 

So I have found them in Pennsylvania, and Ihave found them 
in Tennessee, and I have found them in Texas, and also in Ken- 
tucky. Here is another beautiful coin: 

The Pitman Coal Company. Five cents. Merchandise. 


Then there is the American eagle upon it. 

Mr. GRAY. And in God we trust?” 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir; they were not trusting in God over 
there, they were trusting in the other power. Here is another 
one. It looks like silver, but I presume it isnot. They would 
not make it out of silver; it must be tin. It comes from the Pea- 
cock Coal Company. 

Merchandise check. 


Then there is a figure five on one side of it, like the Mexican 
dollar, with the rays of the rising sun on it. 

Then here is another one good for 5 centsin merchandise. It 
is also from the Main Jellieo Mt. Coal Company, at Kensee, Ky. 

So, Mr. President, I think the plea set "p my friend from 
Delaware for the laborers to have an honest do will notstand, 
or ought not to stand. I think if we had a good honest silver 
dollar it would be better. The rest of them did not deem it 
necessary to make an excuse, they just issued these shinplasters; 
but one of the companies put across the face of its shinplaster, 
“Owing to the scarcity of change we issue this check.” 

I do not think this is exactly under the present system satis- 
factory to the laborers so far as currency is concerned. I wish 
to read another extract from Mr. Powderly’s address, an address 
which I suppose was sent to all members of Co: It was 
sent to me, and it is addressed to Congress. I read it not so much 
for the facts as for the argument. 


BANKS AND EXCHANGES USE CHECKS, BUT THE PEOPLE USE MONEY. 


We are told that money is not actually required in the transaction of busi- 
ness. That is true only of our stock exchanges, our grain exchanges, and 
between banks, men, and concerns ha commercial and mer- 


They used a coin. They had amint. I have here 
rs with. 


among the masses, who must produce the do 
exchanged, 10 pass food trom hand to mouth the at 
ex . To om mou 
hand to hand. 


So, Mr. President, I think that the eloquent pes made by my 
friend from Delaware the other day in behalf of the laborers for 
honest money turns out now to be all moonshine. I have no 
doubt that he thought these laborers were actually receiving 
from their employers actual hard dollars worth 100 cents in gold. 
I read now to show how much they were worth. I had better 
read a few items to show how they are redeemed at the stores. 
Thad forgotten about that. Here is a table of the prices. 

Com} N 

See 

Sugar per pound, company’s stores, 12} cents. 
Other stores, 7 cents. 

And so on, in every instance there is a difference of from 10 to 
25 per cent between the prices charged in the company’s stores, 
and given in redemption of these tickets, and other stores. 
About 25 per cent more is charged than in the other storesin the 
neighborhood. That is the glorious kind of currency to which 
the Senator from Delaware invites the American laborer and he 
insinuates and argues that we Democrats here, in to give 
the American laborer an honest silver dollar, are doing to 
him, because we deprive him of these elegant substitutes for 
money which I have read in the hearing of the Senate. 


WE CAN MAINTAIN THE PARITY BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER. 


Now, Mr. President, the next question is, Can we maintain the 
parity between these metals, do not think there is a doubt 


tand must be 
must pass from 


about a ability to maintain the two metals at a parity on the 
old ratio. 

France, with less than 35,000,000 of people, maintained the 
parity, af a greatly less ratio, 15} to 1, when the wants of the 
world for money were far less than they are now. 

Mr. Walker to be right—I read the other day from 
Mr. Walker, in which he said that the consuming power of the 
American poopie is three times that of Europe—assuming Mr. 
Walker to be right, that we are equal to 200,000,000 in Europe, 
in consuming power, and therefore in the necessary use of me- 
tallicmoney can we not, with a use for money three times as great 
as that of ce, do what France did for many years and does 
now? But, sir, in addition to this the population of France was 
m is now at a standstill; we are increasing a 9 — 5 

e most busy, energetic, extravagant people e wor 
at the ave rate of 1,700,000 a year for two decades. 

„when she maintained the ratio of 15% to 1, had large 
stan armies; was engaged in costly and, to her, devastating 
wars, whereby pares and consumption were brought tothe 
lowest point. e take for our own Army and Navy but an in- 
significant and inappreciable proportion of our producers. We 
are too strong to be invaded, too honest, too imous to 
give just ground for invasion, too just and fair to invade others, 
So that this immense country, the richest in natural resources 
in the world, is filling with almost startling rapidity, with the 
most productive of all people; with wealth accumulating beyond 
all former precedent. ith an internal traffic and internal 
business requiring money equal to all Europe, what becomes of 
the claim of those who assert that we are not able to maintain 
at parity the money of the Constitution? The trouble with 
us in the future will be, and I wish that to bə noted, as itis 
now, that we shall not have a sufficiency of real money, gold and 
silver, and how we may by safe and wise agencies supply that 
deficiency in money by other meansthan gold and silver. That 
will be our trouble, and not that we will be inundated by silver. 

One oe fre hitherto unnoted, will demonstrate this. The 
world’s need for money is increasing, not only from an increase 
in population, but from that ever-augmenting adjunct of a high 
civilization, the division of labor. This tendency is especially 
illustrated in the farmer's life. In the early part of the cen’ 
each farm or plantation was a little world in itself. On ea 
were produced nearly all the needs and comforts of country life, 
clothing, shoes, food of nearly all kinds, fruits, and vegetables, 
farm implements, and farm animals. There was no need for 
money to buy them. Thesurplus only wasexchan for money, 
and with a small part of that the few additional comforts and 
necessaries were purchased. 

Now, sir, all this is changed. The division of labor has been 
carried to an extent, in its increased efficiency, in production, 
that clothing and shoes and many other necessaries are not made 
at home. Many articles following the iaw of natural selection, 
as to climate—once raised on every farm—are now raised only 
in more favored localities, and become the subject of exchange. 
This same division of labor, associated with the greater economy 
in production of large establishments, has driven the black- 
smith, the wagon-maker—the maker of all the implements of 
farm life and of domestic life—from the country and located 
them in the cities. 

In this way the exchange of food, clothing, and other sup- 
plies with these local factories for their wares has entirely 
ceased. Money is required for everything, even for the little 
toy with which innocent infancy is amused. This, sir, is the re- 
sult of a necessary and inexorable social evolution. Besides 
this, our rural population, who raise a part of their needed sup- 
plies, is eee whilst the urban 33 
who sell their labor and their products, and with it pure 
farm-raised supplies, is relatively largely increased. So that 
there is a continual aay by day, year by year, decade by decade 
increase in the demand for money. 

Again, in our advancing civilization the standard of living is 
being greatly raised. This demand will never be fully and 
fairly and justly supplied so long as currency shall be so defi- 
cient in amount as to require that rapid circulation, with no 
abiding place, essential to the system advocated x pce banks. 
Sir, s money for use, for paying rent, for purchasing daily 
food and clothing for the laborer be so doled out and so de- 
manded for instant and constant circulation that there may be 
no weekly, no monthly, no yearly accumulation with which to 
purchase something beyond the daily wants of the poor? The 
2 system requires this. Shall there be no such accumu- 

ations, to meet the unexpected calls of sickness, the marriage 
of a daughter, or an occasional trip from the crowded and un- 
healthy cities to the healthy air of the country—and for that 
other want more urgent than all these, to buy food during that 
period of distress and woe,a panic created by the banks? And 
yet to make the present circulation answer, in any degree, the 
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dollar must, with the wings of the morning, commence and then 
pursue its daily flight with electric speed, in the marts of com- 
merce, with no abiding place but in the vaults of the banks? 

This rapid circulation, the necessary and pieordained results 
of the present system, means the keeping of all money, or nearl 
ali, in the banks, or under their direct control, leaving little 
any with the mass of our people. 


SILVER BETTER THAN SHAM MONEY. 


But, sir, I desire to notice now, a little further, the view of the 
bankers that we must demonetize silver on the ground that with 
these substitutes and shams to which I have alluded, the coun- 
try can get along well enough. We have seen, sir, how this 
well enough is. We have seen that at the first breath of dis- 
trust all their fair erections of financial aérial architecture, all 
their devices and contrivances to help out a deficient currency, 
have fallen,and the banks have closed their doors to depositors, 
and for their money have given them certified checks. We are 
asked to take these ingeniouscontrivancesas substitutes for real 
money, and therefor demonetize silver, which is real money. 

Sir, we are asked to remove one-half of the foundation of our 
money system, not indeed beciuse the whole is unnecessary, 
but in order that we may substitute for it the contrivances of 
bankers, which fall at the first breath of the storia. We are 
asked to annihilate one of the two legs which support our circu- 
lation—both sound and healthy—because there has been in- 
vented a cork leg, on which we may hobble about on smooth 
roads in fair weather. 

But, sir, we are in distress now, sore distress; and itis urged 
from many quarters that we should pass this act for immediate 
relief and then take care of the future. 

THE SHERMAN LAW NOT THE CAUSE OF DISTRESS, AND ITS REPEAL WILL 
NOT BRING RELIEF, 

If, as is alleged by the Senator from Massachusetts, the Sher- 
man law is not the cause of owr distress; and if, as alleged by the 
Senator from Indiana, the banks brought it about for their own 
pu s; and if, as alleged by the Senatorfrom New York, mon- 
eyed men and creditors, for their own selfish advancement, con- 
tributed largely to it: and if, as alleged and proven by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], the banks caused it in order to 
secure the re of this law; and if, as I believe, ard have en- 
deavored to show, the position of the Senator from Colorado on 
that point is entirely correct, Iem not see the grounds on which 
we are to act in enacting the repeal. 

Is this repeal demanded upon the ground that we are to ap- 
pease the wicked and perturbed spirits of the banks so that they 
may graciously relieve us from the horrors they have imposed? 
Or are we asked to repeal on the still more illogical ground that 
the banks and not the law have created the distress, and there- 
fore we ought to repeal it, and for whatother reasons I know not. 

If the Sherman law has not 33 the panic, and nobody 
has shown, no Senator up to this time has even alleged that it 
has, why disturb it? I know of no other reason than this, that 
the banks, the authors of the trouble, demand it as the price of 
relief. Already we see in the metropolitan journals that the 
action of the House has had a good effect in reviving trade and 
business and restoring confidence. Yet, sir, the law remains 
on the statute books in full force and vigor. So that we have 
the extraordinary case that the hop: of relief, in the shape of 
repeal, does the work the repeal itself will do. This satisfies 
me more and beyond doubt, if there was,room for any, that the 
panic is facticious. The patient recovers not from the medicine 

rescribed, but from the hope that he will get that medicine 
ereafter. If this hope is so efficacious, then let it alone do its 
good and perfect work. 

But, Mr. President, I have no doubt that repeal can be made, 
by the authors of the panic, to accompany or precede temporary 
relief. The banks can open their doors to depositors, and pay 
their honest debts, and that will be a great relief. They can 
cease furnishing money to be sold on the streets at a premium, 
if they now do so, and that will be some relief. They may even 
put us in the condition which we were before the c com- 
menced—a condition of stringency in the money market, of low 
prices and distressto producers. After the present affliction that 
will seem to be a relief—a hot fire may be endured with some 
comfort just after escaping from the flames of Hades. 

But, sir, ought we to purchase not indeed relief from the 
wrongs and burdens of our present money system, but from the 
exact condition of horror and despair produced by the power of 
money by yielding to their demard? 

Esau sold his birthright for all time to release himself not 
from death, but from the pangs of present hunger. Shall we 


sell our birthright to the constitutional money of both gold and 
silver because we have been made to hunger by those who de- 
mand the sacrifice? My answer is that such is not the wish of 
the American people. 


THE PEOPLE WILL NOT SURRENDER THEIR RIGHTS. 
In all of the world it has been in the power of men to cre- 
ate such situations of pain and trouble as to be unendurable, and 
then, for their own ends, they have promised relief if the victim 
will make some great sacrifice. And in all ages there have been 
men who would make the sacrifice demanded, and yetin allages 
there have been also men who defied power and pain and stood 
firmly by their convictions and their rights. The wretched vic- 
tims of the inquisitionat every fresh drive of the wedge in the 
boot, at every turn of the thumbscrew were offered release from 
resent torture for a surrender of their conscience and their 
aith. Many, sir, unable to withstand the pain and anguish ex- 
changed for present ease the hopes of eternity, and yet others 
stood firm to their faith. In this exigency I believe the Ameri- 
can people will endure present ills with fortitude and with the 
determination to surrender no portion of their rights; will keep 
up the struggle for the full restoration of the money of the Con- 
stitution till success, however long delayed, shall at last crown 

their efforts. 

FINANCIAL SLAVERY. 

The present system, if long persisted in, will necessarily work 
the financial slavery of the people in the end—by moreand more 
augmenting the wealth of bankers and other capitalists, and 
goe and more reducing the fortunes of the great mass of the 

ple. 

Already, through this financial system, and the yet more 
destructive annual transfer, through the operation of the pro- 
tective system, of a sum equal to 8832, 000, 000 directly from the 
pockets of the poopie to the manufacturers, and by other Gov- 
ernment subsidies, has one-half of all the wealth of the United 
States b:en concentrated in the hands of about 24,000 persons. 

This aggregation will proceed to a still more dangerous ex- 
tent unless there shall relief from both systems—not one 
alone, but both. 

Under the present financial system every single dollar in cir- 
culation in the United States is made to pay interest to the banks 
nearly three times. Or, in other words, the banks, as shown by 
their own reports, draw interest annually three times on every 
dollar in circulation in the United States, their loans being, as 
we have s2en, over $4,362,630,527, and their deposits over $4,900,- 
000,000, and the circulation eng only $1,600,000,000. Estimat- 
ing the average interest charged at 6 per cent (very low), they 
tax the currency of the le of the United States annually, in 
round numbers, $258,000, (about one-half of all the taxes of 
the Federal Government and more than one and a half times 
the taxation to support all the State governments). They do 
this on a capital invested by them of a little more than $900,- 
000,000. This is done whilst two-thirds of the capital of tha 
national banks is otherwise profitably invested, leaving only 
about $230,000,000 to be engaged in loans. 

THE REPEAL OF SHERMAN LAW WILL REDUCE THE VOLUME OF PRICES. 

This is the great prize for which the banks are struggling in 
this contest, and this a part of the great burden from which the 
pepe are asking relief. 

The Senate will take notice, as the country has already taken 
notice, that every national-bank note necessarily means not only 
a debt owed by some person to the banks, but under the system 
of triplification of loans, as I have described, it means an indebt- 
edness of thrice its nominal value, bearing interest three times. 
Gold and silver money, I admit, when the currency is contracted, 
may be made and is now made by the banks to do this triple 
duty. But they are not necessarily the subject of triple loans, 
or even of any loan at all. They may be and often are owned 
without even having been the subject of a loan. 

But this is not the only burden the present money system im- 
poses on the people of the world, if it shall be amended by the 
total demonetization of silver as a debt-paying money. We 
have seen the enormous indebtedness, public and private, in 
the United States, amounting to many billions of dollars. 

If we destroy half the real money in the world this indebted» 
ness will be doubled in its burdens, and the wealth of the 24,000 
owning half the property in the United States will be largely 
increased. Are we here to perform a part in this spoliation of 
the American people; to rivet on them more firmly the chains 
of financial pate 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be misunderstood on any part 
of this great subject of giving relief to the American people. 

Whilst I believe that they are entitled to a fuller currency 
than they now have, to an increase coming not only from the 
free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver, but also from an 
increase in the legal-tender notes, so as to make them equal to 
$10 per capita of the preson and the 222 ulation, I 
am satisfied that all will give but small rel Pi 1* we allow 
the annual transfer of the many millions [ have alluded to from 
sip poopie to the manufacturers, under the present protective 
system. 
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It will do but little permanent good to increase the currency 
if this transfer be continued. The American people under the 
protective system, like blind Samson are but turning the mill to 
make profits for the Philistines—to fill the coffers of the manu- 
facturers—and I fear that an addition to the currency, whilst 
this system continues, will do little more than add grist to the 
mill, out of which will be ground still greater profits to these 
beneficiaries and favorites of the Government, and thereby in- 
crease their power to oppress and destroy the people. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM DEMANDS THE DEFEAT OF UNCONDITIONAL RE- 
PEAL. 


Mr. President, it is said that the Democratic platform of 1892 
demands the passage of this bill. I deny it, and aver that it de- 
mands its defeat. 

That platform on this subject is as follows: 

We denounce the Republican legislation, known as the Sherman act of 
1890, as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
future, which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the co of both gold and silver, without discriminating 
against either metal, or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coina; 
of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, to be ad- 
justed through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisla- 
tion as shall insure the maintenance of the Rarity of the two metals, and the 

ual power of every dollar at all timesin the markets, and in the payment 
of debts: and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with 
and redeemable in such coin. e insist So this policy as A ay 
necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the firstand 
most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 


That platform, as is seen by the reading, denounces the whole 
Sherman law as a makeshift,” and alleges that its supporters 
should be anxious for its repeal. 

What is denounced? The Sherman act—not a part of it, but 
the whole. What is it said should be repealed? The same an- 
swer: Not a part, but the whole. What was denounced asa 
“ makeshift”? The Sherman act—the whole of it, not a part. 
And yet, sir, the bill, as if the authors of it had suddenly fallen 
in love with the act, attempts to repeal a single clause of the 
act, leaving the other part of the act, containing six sections, in 
full force. 


SHERMAN ACT DENOUNCED BECAUSE IT LIMITS THE COINAGE OF SILVER. 
So, sir, there is to be no repeal of the Sherman act, but coy 


ofa part of it. And the t to be 5 is not designate 
by the platform as ee objectionable; but on the contrary, 
taking the whole platform on this subject together, it is plainly 
inferrable that this very clause is not objectionable per se, be- 
cause it coins silver, but isobjectionable only because it provides 
for a limited instead of an unlimited coinage of silver. For 
after denouncing the act asa ‘‘makeshift,” in clause 1 of the 
raph, it immediately 2 to declare that we” (the 
mocrats of the Union) hold to the use of both gold and sil- 
ver as the standard money of the country, and to the coinage 
of 80 gold and silver, without disc nating against either 
metal. 

The meaning of all this is too plain for mistake or for contro- 
versy. The Sherman act is denounced as a makeshift, which 
means “a temporary expedient.” A temporary expedient for 
what? It can only mean a temporary expedient either for total 
demonetization, for which this bill provides, or a tempo ex- 
pedient for a more enlarged use of silver money. That this lat- 
ter is the meaning—plain, clear, obvious—is put beyond all con- 
troversy by the subsequent declaration, in the same clause, in 
favor 4 coining silver on the same terms as gold, without dis- 
criminating against either.” Gold has an unlimited and free 
coinage, and so this platform says silver should have free and 
unlimited coinage. 

If such was not the intention of the convention, then that body 
of representative Democrats used the English language not to 
express their meaning, but to conceal it. The people under- 
stood that it meant that the Sherman bill should be repealed 
‘and thereby give to us the free coinage of silver and poa alike, 
and on that understanding they voted for and elected the Dem- 
ocratic candidates. 

So far from the bill carrying out the Democratic platform, it 
is a gross violation of it—a direct reversal of its plain, unambig- 
uous declaration. 

Why, sir, it is to be noted that there is no declaration in this 
platform committing the party expressly to the repeal of the 
Sherman act as an independent measure. The declaration is 
that our opponents, the Republicans, should be anxious for its 
repeal, because itis a miserable makeshift for that which we de- 
clared the true remedy, to wit, free and unlimited coinage; and 
its repeal is to come, not asa separate and independent measure 
to which the party is committed, but in consequence of the 
solemn pledge of the party to enact free coinage. Free coinage 
is necessarily a re of astatute providing for limited coinage 
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only. In that sense alone does the Democratic platform commit 
the party to the repeal of the Sherman act. 


DUTY TO PERFORM PLEDGES. 


This is the first time in over thirty years in which the Dem- 
ocratic party has had the power to enact laws —to shape the poli- 
icies of this country. In this thirty years of defeat and disaster 
we have sought the confidence of the people by promises of re- 
form—promises of a reversal of the methods of the Republican 
party. Among these promises, solemnly made, as the condi- 
tions on which we asked for the confidence of the ple, is the 
promise three times deliberately announced in national conven- 
tion, that we would give the people free and unlimited coinage 
of silver—the money of the Constitution—and three times have 
the people excused nonperformance of these promises on the 
ground that we had not the power to perform. 

But what excuse will we give if we fail now? We have the 
power, and more than that, we have the coöperation of a large 
number of the ablest and purest men of the Republican party. 
Will the people, whilst we destroy unconditionally $40,000,000 
which would annually be added to the currency by the Sherman 
law, accept a mere declaration of policy as to the future, and a 
mere promise to use our best efforts to effect international bi- 
metallism, as a redemption of our own oft-repeated solemn 
pledges? Will they not rather say, We have promises Marg 
already. Weare suffering from actual present, emergent y 
coming from a deficient currency, and we do not mean to accept 
AST pledge from a party which has already violated three 
others”? 

Mr. President, I have often had difficulty in finding the path 
in which I might safely tread, but in this matter I have had no 
doubts, no misgivings. There are some duties so plain that I 
can not mistake them, and among them is the , fair, and 
honest redemption of a solemn Pledge made to the people, a re- 
demption in that sense which I intended to be understood, and 
in which it was understood by the people. In this full and free 
redemption only can a man or a party escape that most terrible 
of accusations—pertidy. I impute to no Democrat who differs 
from me, any improper motives. When I reflect upon their 
talents, their great services, their patriotism, their high eleva- 
tion of character, and our long coöperation in well-doing for the 
people, I can but regret, deeply regret, that an porte. ne 
arisen in which this coöperation is impossible. 


APPENDIX, 


Selected statistics of manufactures in cilies of 20,000 inhabitants and over, com- 
piled from the returns of the Densus of 1890—To! 


tals for the United States. 


Woolen manufactures: 
Number of establishments... 
Capital employed@ -_......-.. 

Average punine of employés 


g 


Cotton manufactures: 
Number of establishments... 
Capital employed $208, 280, 
Average number of employ A 
Total wages pace 
Miscellaneous expenses d. 
Cost of materials 
WRITS S (5 oes to a e A 


Silk manufactures: 
Number of eenas em 8 


8192, 090, 110 


Dyeing and fi: of textiles: 
Number of establismments 
Capital employed a 
Average number of employés . 
Total wages paid ....... 
Miscellaneous expenses d... 
Cost of materials 
Value of product 


Chemical manufactures: 
Number of establishments -._ 


rials 
Value of produce 
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Manufactures. 


Salt manufactures: 


Capital employed @.......... 
Average number of employés. 
Total w: paid 

Cost ot materials 
Value ot products 


Total for one hundred and sixty-five cities 
with a population of 20,000 and over, all 
classes of manufacture: 


rd i ods N hired property is not included for 1890, because it was not 
1 71 y 
, ¢ Includes officers or firm members employed in productive labor or in 
on, and clerks, with their wages. 
This item was not reported at the Census of 1880. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH,. Mr. President, the State whose people 


have honored me with their confidence docs not produce an 
ounce of silver or of gold. Therefore I trust that what I shall 
say on the subject now under discussion will not be charged up 
as the utterance of one moved by selfish motives. I am nota 
stockholder in any silver mine, or gold mine, or banking insti- 
tution; the opinions I hold are entirely untrammeled. I did not 
intend to discuss this question from a sectional standpoint, but 
so many Senators have shown a disposition to look at it from 
the New York end New England point of view, that I feel justi- 
fied in dealing with it, in part at least, in its direct application 
to the wheat-producing regions of the country. 

North Dakota is an agricultural State, as rich in its 
lar industrial sphere as 1 in the land. Nature has blessed it 
with a soil 2s black as night and as rich as a bed of compost, 
The principal product is wheat, of which the State produced in 
1891 over 60,000,000 bushels. The output this year will be less 
than 40,000,000 bushels. Naturally our people, in common with 
those of ail the trans-Missouri tates, are interested in the 
prices of wheat. 

When we know that the world’s yield this year is below the 
average for ten years; that the average annual yield during the 
past decade has not kept pace with the increase of the world's 
population and the new and enlarged uses which are being made 
of the cereal, and yet in the face of these facts farm prices of 
wheat have steadily declined from year to year—from $1.25 per 
bushel in 1872 to 42 cents in 1893—we conclude that natural laws 
of trade, of supply and demand, no aon, yi govern, and that the 
root of this great inequality is nurtured from a source and by a 
subtle influence hidden from the common everyday view. 

Tt is asserted here, and has been asserted in the other branch 
of Congress and in the magazines and newspapers that favor the 
repeal of the Sherman law, that the cause of the low price of 
agricultural products isoverproduction. So far as wheat is con- 
cerned, I think that I shall be able to show that this position is 
wholly untenable. The very best authorities, including the De- 
partment of ulture, agree that the world's wheat crop this 
year will be about equal to a ten years’ average, and that this 
year's yield will be about 100,000,000 bushels less than the aver- 
age of the past two years. It is also agreed by statisticians that 

e world’s consumption is at the maximum, and we all know 
that the world’s average price was never so low as now. I will 
insert in my remarks at this point a communication and a tabu- 
lated statement touching this question recently sent me by the 
Secretary of Agriculture: 

APPROXIMATE STATEMENT OF THE WORLD'S WHEAT CROP 


It is not possible to compile a statement of the wheat crop of the entire 
world, for the-reason that there are many countries for w. no official 
figures are ever published and a number for which there are not even com- 
mercial estimates. The best of the statements that are published from time 
totime as statements of the world's wheat crop contain such official igures 

le, ther with estimates for a number of countries for which 
issued. When the statements for different years are 


rticu- 


are 

t to it is exceptional to find two which exactly coincide as to 
the countries com and this fact adds greatly to the of com- 
piling a statement covering any considerable number of years. o table 


berewith transmitted covers the eight years from 1885 to 1892, inclusive; and 
to make a complete statement even for this limited time it was necessary to 
make estimates for two or three years in the case of a few countries. 

In the case of Poland this was done for 1885, 1885, and 1887, the estimate be- 

based on the assumption that crop conditions were approximately the 
same in Poland as in the adjacent provinces of Russia and Austria, In the 
case of Norway, the round-number estimate of 280,600 bushels was inserted 
for 1885 and 1686, that peing a 6 to the official figures for 
1890, the only year inthe 0d of I 1892 for which such Cire? exist. In 
the case of Asia Minor, Persia, and S; blanks have been filled for 1886and 
1857. and in that of the Cape of Good Hope one has been filled for 1885 by the 
rere ofround-number figures bearing a reasonable relation to those for 
other years. 

Ine reason for making these estimates, which it will be seen are in several 
cases rather arbitrary, is that by so doing it is made possible to obtain a 
total for each year for all the countries in the table, and that this total 
will not be appreciably affected, as nee its value for comparison with 
the totals for other years, by such a degree of error as there may be in the 
estimates for a few comparatively unimportant countries. 

The following is the table: 


Approximate statement of the world's wheat crop from 1885 to 1892, inclusive, 


Countries. 1887. 1888. 
Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. 
United States 457,218,000 | 456,329,000 | 415, 868,000 
Ontario 28, 450, 322 20, 706, 452 20, 923, 709 
Manitoba 6,922,723 12,741,050 7, 220, 640 
6 +28, 800, 625 | 28, 000, 000 28, 875, 000 
Austria 44, 644, 080 52, 351, 783 51. 843, 452 
Hungary. 102, 846,419 | 145,906,514 | 185,859, 786 
Belgium.. 18, 219, 412 19, 487,110 15, 208, 980 
Denmar 5, 533, 355 5, 201, 640 6, 02, 672 3, 805, 405 
France 311,733,033 | 804,427,095 | 319, 094, 204 280,176,816 - 
an meni 95, 505, 881 97,973,209 | 104,013, 175 92,991,571 
reat Brit 
land 82,071,332 | 65,285,853 | 78,567,593 | 76,700,671 
Greece *4, 905, 625 #4, 987, 250 +5, 000, 000 #4, 823, 750 
Italy... 117, 027,013 | 119,793,575 | 126,223,350 | 110,095,000 
Nether) 6, 325, 545 5, 194, 702 6, 889, 532 5, 243,700 
+7, 601, 250 8,228,750 56, 000, 000 7,088. 750 
#22, 620,063 | 22, Cg. 006 „24. 000, 000 51,075, 000 
178,084,400 | 163,455,273 | 278,697,917 | 313,935, 995 
$14,110,000 | 413,100,000} $15, 600,000 14, 369, 446 
*4,681,875 4, 525, 813 #5, 000, 000 #4, 540,000 
#113, 500, 000 | #131, 600,000 95, 000, 000101, 156, 875 
3,974, 778 3, 887, 487 4, 870, 485 3, 853, 736 
— 7280, 000 4280, 000 230, 000 7312. 125 
Switzerland 2. 057, 188 1, 645, 750 2, 000, 000 1,702. 500 
Turkey m Europe #45, 400, 000241, 143. 750 42, 000, 000 42, 562, 500 
India 299, 155, 584 258,317,622 | 238,585,947 | 266,882,112 
Asia Min #43, 200, 938 000, 000 000,000 | #38, 306, 250 
Persia. #26, 743, 438 000, 000 000,000 | #22, 700, 000 
Syria... #16, 457,500 4.000. 000 4,000,000 | 14, 187, 500 
Japan 12, 302, 906 16, 453, 383 15, 571, 400 15, 839, 821 
Algeria.......- +22, 700,000 | #32, 915,000 21,214,718 | #19, 862, 500 
Cape Colony $8, 600, 000 *3, 666, 022 8, 692, 655 3, 982, 090 
— 14, 187, 500 16, 47, 500 13, 700, 000 14,187,500 
Australasia -0 88, 412, 447 | 132,681,648 | [45,932,961 | 135, 783, 671 
Mr 3, 950, 536 2, 266, 331, 308 2, 221, 519, 911 
1889. 1801. 1892. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
United States 490, 560, 000 611,780,000 | 615,949, 000 
Ontario 19, 288, 983 33, 611, 074 29, 690, 
Manitoba 7, 428, 511 922, 14, 909, 420 
Argentine Republic and 
Chile... 24, 118,750 *47, 256, #47, 549, 418 
Austria. 88, 376,705 41,070,599 | +47, 123, 
Hungary 93, 520, 580 268,750 | 138, 223, 680 
Belgium 19, 339, 038 #14, 187,500 | 20, 748, 362 
Denmark 4,977,875 4.600, *4, 538, 683 
ance... 807, 337, 350 219, 241,787 310, 087, 795 
Germany 87, 170, 362 85, 750, O11 | *100, 057, 440 
Great Britain and Ire- 
land 78, 149, 523 77,016,151 | 02, 621, 756 
Greece 5, 000, 000 +5, 675, 000 675, *3, 972, 500 
B= Ae 108, 994,463 | 131,438,000 | 141,455,050 | +115, 676,481 
Netherlands 6,478,217 | 28, 180. 120 28. 718.472 25, 675, 000 
Portugal 8. 512. 500 28, 252, 160 #8, 252, 160 26. 100, 0 
RO 414.784. 53,607,639 | 45, 072,264 | #59, 828, 160 
Russin 197, 883,931 | 218,031,826 | 169, 108, 708 241, 578, 984 
Polaud 10, 052, 537 12, 629, 698 12, 680, 920 24, 440, 446 
Servia #5, 000,000 | *10,815,200| 7, 945,000 4,951,296 
Spain 75, 622,213 | 70, 143, 800 71,349,004 | #78, 395,520 
Sweden 2, 809, 037 4,048,962 | 14,551, 80 44,559, 883 
Norway 283, 750 236, 602 7412, 608 12, 608 
Switzerland #2, 270,000 #2, 475, 648 4, 041, 766 +3, 300, 864 
Turkey in Europe 239,725,000 | #37, 134,720 | 233, 008, 640 | #24, 756, 480 
India 287, 522, 133 | 228,592,000 | 255,434,667 | 203, 168, 000 
Minor +36, 887,500 | 7, 134, 720 7, 029, 875 7, 134, 720 
Persia 22, 500, 000 22, 693, 440 | 20, 630, 400 18. 567, 860 
Syria 712. 708, 760 | 12, 878, 210 #12, 343, 125 212, 878, 210 
Japan 16, 491, 845 12, 567, 996 18, 131,295 | #13, 857, 802 
Algerla #22, 500, 000 | 22, 603. 440 21,281,250 , 898, 707 
Cape Colo: 3.778, 137 2, 045,616 2, 748, 740 2, 813, 460 
Egypt ..... #7, $45, 000 8, 252. 100 11, 140, 416 252, 160 
Austral 235, 996, 886 43, 861, 853 33, 874, 000 „006, 221 
r 2, 075, 027, 820 2, 172, 372, 246 |2, 205, 251,330 2, 217, 704, 701 


* Unoficial, + Preliminary. Estimated. 

§ No oficial figures for South Australia were published for 1 1887, 1888, or 
1880, und the figures for that colony incorporated in the totals for Australasia 
for three years were consequently unofficial. 


All statements 8 to give the crops of the world are necessarily 
very aa ey rom the fact for various countries no authentic data 
are obtainable, and such incomplete statements as are ble could not be 


given for any considerable od without enormous „it at all. 
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According to this statement the world’s wheat crop in 1885 
was, in round numbers 2,093,000,000 bushels; in 1886, 2,113,000,- 
000 bushels; in 1887, 2,266,000,000 bushels. From that date it 
has steadily decreased, being 2,221,000,000 bushels in 1888, 2,075,- 
000,000 in 1889, 2,172,000,000 in 1890, 2,205,000,000 in 1891, 2,217,- 
000,000 in 1892, and, according to good estimates, it will not 
exceed 2,100,000,000 the present year. 

I will also insert a statement of the average export price of 
wheat and cotton for the past twenty-two years and of the price 
of silver. The figures are from the Statistical Abstract: 


Wheat,| Cotton. Stiver.| 


Year. 


A ta, 
$1.47 19.3 | $1.32 13 10.8 11 
1.81 18.8 1.20 07 10.5 -01 
1.43 15.4 1.27 -86 10.6 06 
1.12 15.0 1.24 1 9.9 — 
1.24 12.9 1,15 80 9.5 7 
1. 17 11.8 1.20 85 9.8 „93 
1.34 11.1 1.15 -90 9.9 -93 
1.07 9.9 1.12 .83 10.1 1,04 
1.25 11.5 1.14 8⁵ 10.0 +90 
1.11 11.4 1,13 -80 8.7 -86 
1.19 11.4 1. 13 00 7.2 -75 


This table shows that the export price of wheat was $1.47 per 
bushel in 1872, and that it has gradually declined to about 60 
cents the present year; that the price of cotton was 19.3 cents 
per pound in 1872, and that it is 7.2 cents the present year; and 
also that silver was then $1.32 per ounce, and it is now 75 cents 
per ounce, 

The wheat crop in 1887 was the largest in the history of the 
world. As I have shown, the Department of Agriculture reports 
it to have been 2,266,331,368 bushels. The average price of ex- 

rt wheat that year was 89 cents. In 1888 the world's crop was 

„000,000 bushels less than in 1887, and the average price was 
4 cents per bushel less. In 1889 it was 191,000,000 bushels less 

in 1887, and the average price was only 1 cent higher. In 
18°0 the crop was 94,000,000 less than in 1887, and the average 
rice was 83 cents, or 6 cents less than in 1887. In 1891 it was 
1,000,000 bushels less than in 1887, and the average price was 
85 cents, 4 cents less than in 1887. In 1892 the crop was 49,000,000 
bushels less than in 1887, and the average price was 80 cents per 
bushel, or 9 cents less than in 1887. The crop of 1893, the present 
year, will be 166,000,000 bushels less than in 1887, while the aver- 
age price will not exceed 65 cents, or 24 cents less than it was 
in 1887. Prices in Chicago during the late pa ranged from 58 
to 62 cents. The farm price in my State been down to 40 
cents. These figuresshow a marked decrease in the output dur- 
ing the = seven years, and yet the price has gone down 
* low the profit line. 

I will ask to insert at this point an extract from a recent edi- 
torial in the New York Sun, showing the gold value of an aver- 
age yield of an acre of grain and hay and cotton: 

The following table sho fi averages, the gold 
(in the local farm wickets) of the product of the five . — — for 
e 


named, 
Suan at aa periods, since 1866, and an estimate of the value, with average 
ds, of an acre under each such staple in 1893 at present prices: 


Value of an acre’s product. 


Staples. 


C 
. 


In commenting upon this table the Sun makes the following 
remarks: 

If, as is al ther probable, the revenue derived from the cultivation of 
each acre of the sta; named has not since 1885 been in excess of the cost 
of production, then it is readily seen that the workers among the 30,000,000 
who inhabit the farms of the United States have for eight years received no 
more than laborers’ wages, and could purchase but the t necessaries, 
As prices nowcurrent are 31 per cent below the average of 1886 to 1890 it fol- 
pws that the products of the farm are now sold below the cost of produc- 

„and that the farmer is wholly without purchasing power other than 
such as results from his wages as a common laborer. 

It is also asserted by those who advance the overproduction 
theory that improved methods of handling and reduced rates of 

rtation have tended to cheapen the product. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been a close observer of farm operations in the great 
Northwest for the past fourteen years, and I think the facts 
will bear out the statement that in ten years no material im- 
provements have been made in the methods of harvesting and 


. The same patterns of binders and the same patterns 
of thrashers in use now were in use a decade since. The plows 
and harrows are the same and the process of marketing has not 

ed. Farm implements have been reduced in price to some 
extent, but this does not argue that because the cost of machin- 
ery has been lessened that the producer should be obliged to ac- 
cept a less price for his wheat. Furthermore, cheap machinery 
would mean a ter volume of production, if it means any- 
thing. But there has been a decrease in production. 

The contention that cheaper rates of transportation have had 
a tendency toward lowering the price on the farm is almost too 
absurd to call for a reply. I can understand how cheaper trans- 
portation rates might inure to the benefit of the consumer who 
pays the freight at one end of the line, but £ can not understand 
why the amount of the reduction in rates should be subtracted 
from the HM slo paid the producer at the other end. The pro 
sition is illogical and lacks the philosophical vertebrze to enable 
it to stand alone. 

I submit, therefore, that the overproduction and transporta- 
tion theories are entirely without foundation. Statistics and 
reason will not bear them out; and in this connection, Mr. Pres- 
ident, this factshould be added, that the ulation of the world 
has increasad in ten years nearly 100,000,000; in other words, 
there are 100,000,000 more mouths to feed now than in 1882. The 
per capita of wheat in 1882 was 1.52 bushels, and the price $1.19 
per bushel; the per capita to-day is 1.36 bushels, and the price 65 
cents per bushel—.16 less bushels of wheat per mouth, and 54 
cents less price per bushel. 

Now, what has caused this fall in pric’ in the face of under- 

roduction and increased demands? Clearly and undeniably it 
the increased purchasing power of gold that has caused it. It 
takes more pounds of wheat to buy a dollar in gold now than it 
did twenty years ago. That much must be conceded. The ratio 
of wheat to gold has grown larger year by year, just as the 
ratio of silver to gold has increased. It is a statistical and his- 
torical truth that the world's prices of wheat and cotton in this 
country have fallen with consistent regularity with the decline 
int he price of silver. 

It is further claimed by those who hold to the overproduction 
theory that prices are influenced by the surplus, or the visible 
supply, or stocks in millers’ hands, or stocks in farmers’ hands. 
The ‘* surplus” has many designations. I admit, Mr. President, 
that the surplus is the ument used by dealers, more par- 
ticularly by wheat speculators, to manipulate prices up or down 
to suit their purposes. Now, what is a surplus? Webster says 
it is that which remains over when use or need is satisfied, or 
when a limit isreached.” At what time in the year is the sur- 
plus of wheat measured? At what time can it be measured? At 
FFF hin 

: ent, wheat se progress every mont £ 
the year at some spot upon this terrestrial sphere. Wheat har- 
vesting is going on every week in the year somewhere on the 
globe. The marketing of wheat is go on every day in the 
year in every wheat-producing region inthe world. If the yield, 
the production of wheat, should everywhere cease at the same 
moment, the sane surplus ever recorded would not suffice to 
feed the people of the world for a period of sixty days. There 
is andalways has been a surplus. It is a wise provision of nature 
that there shall be a few bushels of wheat on hand all the time. 
Atno time in the past twenty years has the surplus been suf- 
ficient to cause the tremendous decline in prices that has taken 


place since 1872. 
Concerning this question the Secretary of Agriculture says: 
While one class is prophesying decline in relative supply as tion 


increases, another goes to the opposite extreme and assumes the probability 
of overproduction, the ability to “feed the nations,” and un- 


ractically 

limited production. Such views often ori te in lack of information and 
excess either of patriotic or partisan zeal. While there has been in pro- 
ductive years positive overproduction of certain crops, from adhesion to the 


agricultural traditions of the fathers, preventing diversification 3 
to supply old wants not met under primitive agricultural conditions 

the new wants of advancing civilization, there is now underproduction or 
nonproduction, which has a very repressive effect on agricultural activities, 
resulting in rural stagnation and depression. 


Again, the Secretary of Agriculture says: 
It is proper to say that the tendency is toward a better distribution of 


crops and to her prices and better profits. The proportion of ual- 
tural labor decrease, nonagricultural will increase, Ìcultu: pro- 
duction will be more varied, rural intelligence and skill advance, and 
the farmer be in better position to demand and secure an equitable share in 
the net profits of national industries. 
This hopeful view has not been realized with t to wheat. 
Now, Mr. President, there is another phase of controversy 


that I desire to touch upon briefly. We have been told by 
statesmen in both ends of this Capitol—Democrats and Repub- 
licans who favor repeal—that the wages of our working le 


have not fallen. We are to infer from this, of course, that the 
decline in the prices of agricultural products is not due to the 
decline in the price of silver, wages having remained stationary. 


* 
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I want to congratulate the Democrats who have asserted this fact 
for their om in putting themselves upon a protective-tariff 
basis, on a parity with Republican doctrine. Last year, before 
the election took lace, they declared that wages in this country 
had declined to the starvation point, and that the only help for 
it was a Democratic victory and a revenue tariff. We welcome 
them to the protection fold with open arms. 

But what must be the surprise of all men to hear Republicans, 
who have been contending thatthe good wages paid our working- 
men is entirely due to protection, now arguing that this fact 
refutes the theory that the fall in the price of silver has caused 
a decrease in the value of agricultural products? What becomes 
of our argument that protection insures good wages, regard- 
less of such side issues as finance? For my part I refuse to 
abandon protection in this way. The good wages paid in this 
country are due to protection. The country is now having a 
very instructive object lesson in confirmation of this fact. Ver- 
ily, the single gold standard feeling makes some people won- 
drous 5 775 One touch of monometallism makes all the gold 
men akin. 

Mr. President, what produced the late panic? To this ques- 
tion I have heard a great variety of answers. In my own judg- 
ment the inception of it was injudicious speculations by Euro- 
pean capitalists, beginning in the Argentine Republic, where a 
thousand millions is said to have been lost by speculative Eng- 
lishmen. Then came the Baring failure, and in 1891 the general 
failure of crops throughout Europe The Argentine trouble 
practically antedates the Sherman la The Baring failure 
came before the extreme enemies of silver had discovered that 
the Sherman law was bad legislation, and the crop failure in Ku- 
rope in 1891 brought such prosperity to this country by reason 
of increased demands for our cereals that such a thing as a panic 
in 1893 did not suggest itself to the minds of our wisest finan- 
ciers. The effect of these three remarkable events in Europe 
was an unusual financial stringency. 

The banks there simply refused further advances to those of 
their customers who had been unfortunate in their investments. 
Pressed for immediate money, the holders of American securi- 
ties were obliged to realize, and, as is well known everywhere, 
America is the only country that is doing business on a cash 
basis and is able to pay its debts as they fall due. Our bonds 
and stocks returned to us in large volume. Our gold went abroad 
in equally large proportions to pay for them. And in the midst 
of this situation the balance of trade turned against us. 

These facts are historical. In them we find the germs, fully 
matured, of the late unusual depression. Then came the suc- 
cess in this country of a political party that has declared its pur- 

to turn prosperity’s stream in the opposite direction. What 
ines is told in the record of failures and suspensions, the ex- 
tent of which has never been equaled in so short a space of time 
in any country or under any circumstances. 

It was at critical moment that the enemies of silver, ad- 
vocates of a single gold standard, opened their campaign st 
the Sherman law. They began to urge that distrust had arisen 
in Europe in respect to certain financial legislation in America. 
They asserted that foreign capitalists were fearful that we should 
adopt a policy antagonistic to our European creditors, and that 
the only way to obviate a terrible monetary disaster was to wipe 
from the statute books the last vestige of law recognizing silver 
as an element in our financial economy. The onslaught upon 
certain classes of our currency was shameful in the extreme. 
Patriotism, if they ever possessed it, vanished from the minds 
of the money-changers and bond-buyers. An assault was made 
upon the gold reserve in the United States Treasury. 

By every device known to the manipulators of money an at- 
tempt was made to force an issue of bonds. This had been re- 
sisted throughout the incumbency of a Republican President, 
and, be it said to the great credit of the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, it has been successfully resisted by him. But greed 
and selfishness had gone too far and the crash came, crumbli 
the temple about and upon the heads of those who had sappe 
its foundations. 

And here we are to-day, Mr. President, the great American 
Congress, said to be the wisest and most dignified legislative 
body on earth, in extra session, hastily assembled, under orders 
to repeal a statute because some designing individuals have said 
that somebody in Europe was afraid that something might hap- 
pen in this country in the remote future. A more ludicrous 
sight never presented itself to the gaze of man. Gilbert and 
Sullivan, of comic-opera fame, would find it difficult to picturea 


more ridiculous situation. 


I once heard of a man who jumped from a third-story window 
at midnight because a sleeping neighbor had cried “ fire” ina 
dream. His surprise when he struck the ground and discovered 


that there was no fire, could not have been any greater than is 
the surprise of some Senators here about me who are fast reach- 


ing the conclusion that the outcry t the Sherman law is 
after all a false alarm, rung in from Wall street. 

But, Mr. President, the serious part of it is, that if it were 
true that our financial affairs are in such shape as to cause an 
honest alarm throughout the business world, what posse have 
we, what may Congress do, to bring permanent relief? In his 
message the Chief Executive has told us what we must do. Noth- 
ing is left to the discretion of Congress. The wisdom that is 
supposed to abide in this body is not to be applied to the ado 
tion of any remedy save the solitary one ong ested by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Repeal the Sherman law! repeal 
the Sherman law! is the cry. It was first started in the finan- 
cial precincts of New York. Then it was taken up by the bank- 


ing people of Boston and Philadelphia. They the word 
to others of their guia in other cities, and they to their cus- 
tomers and the public generally. 


How much more patriotic it would have been for our Chief 
Executive, instead of yielding to the pressure of the money chang- 
ers, to have declared that he would not lend his high office to a 
promoti aie attack upon the integrity of our currency or any 
part of it. 

Mr. President, the character of our currency is as delicate and 
as easily destroyed by evil report as is the character of a virtu- 
ous woman, and it seems to me it should be the duty of those in 
power to defend it against the slanderous tongues of foreign 
enemies and their domestic agents, as it is the duty of any indi- 
vidual to defend the angels of his household against the vultures 
of society. But the President did not take this position. He 
yielded to the pressure of the gold monometallists. 

He joined in the cry oguan our silver money, and after conven- 
ing Congress in special session he proceeded to direct what we 
should do, framing his edict in mandatory terms, and leaving us 
no alternative. 

It is said, and doubtlessupon authority, that the President will 
sign no other bill than that which carries the unconditional re- 
peal of the Sherman law. A majority of the Senate may differ 
with him upon this vital question, yet by the language of his 
message and in the report of the Committee on Finance we read 
no sign and see no hope that anything but repeal, and uncon- 
ditional repeal, can be had. Already has discussion here de- 
veloped the fact that the Sherman law may not have had any 
to do with our recent financial troubles. The t financier 
whose name the law bears does not sayitisso. Eminent states- 
na on red other side of this 8 do nor attribute the late 
panic to it, yet any measure that Congress might agree upon to 
prevent future financial trouble is vetoed in advance of its pas- 


een the chairman of the Committee on Finance is obliged to 
abandon his former convictions on this great question in order 
that he may carry out the edict of the President. Is it not 
a dangerous precedent to establish? Should the lawm: 
power thus become subservient to the Executive? Only a few 
months ago the President practically suspended a statute en- 
acted by the last Congress in order that the Supreme Court might 
pass upon its constitutionality. Mr. President, in a country 
where such things can take place, it is only another and a very 
short step to the empire. 

And now, Mr. President, what is the full significance of that 
which the President has told us that we must do? He has said 
the Sherman law must be repealed, or at least that portion of 
it which provides for the purchase of four and a half million 
ounces of silver bullion each month. If the final result of this 
extra session is the repeal of this law, the discontinuance of the 
use of silver that comes from the American mines, following as 
it would the recent ee of silver in India, it means 
that the existence of one of the leading industries in this country 
must cease. It should not be forgotten that mining for the pre- 
cious metals isone of the greatest and one of the most important 
industries on the western hemisphere. 

The European nations that have thrown silver overboard did 
so under conditions far different from the conditions existing in 
this country. They do not produce silver. They have no great 
silver properties. When they eliminated silver as a mone 
metal they did not strike down a great domestic 8 
would as willingly consent to vote for a measure to forbid the 
production of wheat in this country as to support a proposition 
to close the gold and silver mines of our great mountain region. 

It has been stated in the debate here, and stated very forcibly 
in the able speech of the Senator from Idaho Mr. DuBors] that 
nearly 40 per cent of the product of our silver mines is gold, and 
that if the silver mines are closed our product of gold is de- 
creased by that amount; so that in discontinuing the use of the 
product of silver, as proposed by the repealers, and placing the 
country upon a gold basis, by the same act we cut off from one- 
third to one-half of our gold product. 

Now, let us for a moment inquire into the extent and importance 
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of the silver industry on the American continent. The world’s 
roduct of silver for the three years of 1890, 1891, and 1892 was 
round numbers $555,000,000. Of this amount the western 
hemisphere produced $455,000,000, and all the other nations of 
the earth ae $100,000,000. Is it any wonder that the Pan- 
American countries have a friendly side for silver when they 
roduce nearly five-sixths of the world’s total output? Silver 
an American institution and is entitled to the strong protect- 
ing arm of the American people. Further disparagement of 
silver in this country at the behest of the great financial Moloch 
of Europe would be a national crime. 

What is to follow the repeal of the Sherman law? Many of 
the friends of repeal say that the Government should * gold 
to maintain the parity between our metallic moneys. The re- 
pon press is now advocating gold purchases, and that seems to 

the policy which the Administration proposes to pursue. To 
do this a new issue of bonds would be necessary. The gold thus 
purchased would soon be taken from the Treasury by the money 
manipulators. Silver certificates and Treasury notes would be 
presented for redemption in gold then, as now, until the stock 
of the yellow metal became exhausted. It would then be neces- 
sary to issue more bonds to buy the gold back again. 

It is claimed that as soon as this Government enters the mar- 
ket and declares its intention to have its share of the four bil- 
lions of gold in the world, Europe will take fright and make 
immediate proposal for a bimetallic conference, and that inter- 
national bimetallism would then become an assured fact. 

Mr. President, international bimetallism was a prominent is- 
sue in the last campaign. It was advocated by the Republican 
speakers everywhere. It was not advocated by Democratic 
speakers. They wanted the money of the Constitution.” They 
wanted it worse then than many of them seem to want it now. 

A goodly number have changed their viewsandare advocating 
international bimetallism. Ifavored international bimetallism 
a year ago because I believed it could be brought about through 
international agreement. Since then I have read the reports 
of the various monetary conferences, especially the report of the 
Brussels conference, and I regret to say that I have been obliged 
to change my opinion on thissubject. The burden of the discus- 
sion in the last conference was that England must take the in- 
itiative in any arrangement that would lead to an international 
agreement. 3 

That seems to have been conceded by the majority of the dele- 

tes in the conference. Baron de Rothschild, the English 

elegate to that conference, said 8 and is e 
that England did not want bimetallism and would not adopt it. 
This is a matter of record. I shall quote from Mr. Rothschild 
further along in my remarks, in order that there may be no mis- 
understanding in respect to the position of England. 

Now, where is the gold to come from when the United States 
enters the market as a purchaser? Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived letters recently from a friend of mine in London, a gen- 
tleman engaged in the business of bond-buying. He is well 
known to financiers on both sides of the water and his statements, 
upon a paoar with which he is gin agl may be re- 
lied upon. his letters to me he says that the United States 
can not buy $50,000,000 of gold in all Europe; that the countries 
over there, which are on a gold basis, will not permit their gold 
to come here; that they can pay as much for it as we can pay, 
and will outbid us if necessary to keep it. 

This describes the situation exactly. If we should buy Eu- 
rope’s gold, or any considerable portion of it, the financial strin- 
gency which we have been experiencing here would simply be 
transferred to the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. They will 
not let us have it except at an enormous premium. Financiers 
know this to be true and are getting ready to take part in the 
contest for gold that will inevitably follow the re of our sil- 
ver legislation and the issue of gold bonds by thiscountry. We 
would have an international scramble for gold instead of an in- 
ternational agreement in favor of silver. 

Mr. President, the recent financial difficulties had their incep- 
tion in 1816, when England demonetized silver and established 
the single gold standard. At that time the world’s annual prod- 
uct of silver was less than $23,000,000 and of gold only 8760, 000. 
England had most of the gold then in existence. She has it now. 
She was then, as now, the financial center of the universe, and 
the ambition of her statesmen was to make her the commercial 
dictator. Silver was the money of the countries with which 
England must trade and from whom she must buy the raw mate- 
rials for her manufactories and the food products for her people. 

In addition to the strong position she occupied with respect 
to finance, she was then as now the great maritime nation. 


Britannia certainly ruled the waves, and to insure a continuance 
of this rule she must rule the finances and commerce of the 
earth. Commercial and financial tyranny in her dealings with 


the younger and weaker nations became the science of her poli- 
tics and of her statesmanship. 

Manufacturing was her chief industry. She sent the products 
of her mills to every port on the globe. The millions of people 
in Asia were dependent upon England for their clothing and 
other manufactured necessities. This was also true in a large 
degree with respect to many Europ2an nations, and it was true 
in some measure with respect to America. With us, however, 
dependence upon England has ceased. America is now the fore- 
most nation of the earth in manufactures, and the extent of her 
wonderful resources is beyond computation. To maintain her 
self respect she must become foremost in financial leadership. 

As I have said, silver was the money of the countries with which 
England must trade, if she maintained her supremacy. Gold 
was the money of England, from whom these countries must buy. 
D a of silver would therefore enhance the value of 
gold. e people who supplied England with raw materials were 
satisfied to take their pay in silver, for they knew no other 
money. When they made purchases in England they must 
in gold, for that was the standard there. The wider the 
8 in hy value of the two metals the greater the prosperity 

n Engiand. 

India, more than any other country, has long been the victim 
of this financial inequality, because she has been and is now 
under the domination of Parliament. The condition of her 
250,000,000 people is but little better than that of slaves. But 
they have not always been without some compensation, for 
the English Parliament, not so many years ago, honored the 
reigning sovereign of England by bestowing upon her the title 
of Empress of India. No doubt this was a source of great grat- 
ification to the poor Indians, but they went right along put- 
ting up gold for Crown revenues and paying gold for what 
they bought in London, meanwhile accepting ru for the 
wheat, cotton, and rice exported to England, the London India 
merchant pocketing the difference between the face value of 
the ru and the gold price of the silver bullion in it. I 
mention this little royal incident merely to illustrate the potene, 
of that diplomatic article known to untutored minds as “ taffy.” 

I say that the people of India have been the victims of E 
land’s nonreciprocal system of finance, and so have the Ameri- 
can agriculturists, who have been obliged to meet the Indian 
agriculturists in Liverpool with their surplus products. Oi our 
total product of wheat, we sell in the Liverpool market about 
15 per cent, and the price paid us for it there is the price we 
receive, less the carrying charges, for our entire product, be- 
cause we must compete there with the Indian surplus which has 
been purchased at Bombay and Calcutta with silver rupees worth 
48 cents each in India, the bullion in which cost, perhaps, 36 
cents in gold in London. 

Asa result of this inequality in finance, which gives an ad- 
vantage to the English dealers in India products, the exports of 
wheat from that country ircreased from 5,500,000 bushels in 1882 
to over 50,000,000 bushels in 1892. The producers of wheat and 
cotton in America are the principal victims, the chief sufferers 
from the conditions that I have attempted to describe, because 
our wheat and cotton are the principal agricultural products that 
compete in a foreign market with similar products grown in 
foreign soil. It will be found upon an examination of the sta- 
tistics that the price of meats, butter, and eggs have remained 
steady, and that there has been a fair pront in producing these 
articles, the proas of which are fixed in our home market in 
contormity with the law of supply and demand. 

I know, Mr. President, that these facts are susceptible of be- 
ing construed into a strong argument against the free use of 
siiver in the United States. The gold monometallists naturally 
ask us Do you propose that we shall adopt a silver standard in 

is country?” I answer no; we do not want a single silver 
standard here, and we are in no danger of getting it. What I 
am contending for is financial leadership for the United States, 
instead of financial subserviency. What is wanted in this coun- 
os aa wanted now is a declaration of financial independence. 

he commercial yoke fastened to our necks in the time of 
George ITI was not more oppressive than is the financial harness 
we are now wearing by order of the house of Rothschild. We 
threw off the one by force of arms; we have it in our power to 
relieve ourselves of the other by legislation. The Hessians are 
with us now as-they were then. They are clad in different 
raiment, it is true, but they are no less dangerous, Then they 
came in coat of mail; to-day they appear in purple and fine 
linen. What they attempted then by brute strength they are 
bess coe | now by the persuasive power of gold. 

England is the bondholder of the world. Her people are cred- 
itors to the extent of $12,000,000,000. The debt is being paid 
day by day in a mone medium the world’s total volume of 
which is less than one-third the total amount of the debt. In 
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other words, the world owes land more than three times as 
much gold as there is gold in the world. English capitalists 
can, in thirty days, for more gold than all the world would 
be justified in paying in ten years. 
en eee desires to squeeze a commercial rival all she 
has to do is to call in her gold. Thus the power is in her hands 
to force the business world into liquidation whenever it suits her 
urpose. Furthermore, a ic or business contraction in the 
Tnited States makes a market for English goods. The closing 
of manufacturing institutions here, resulting in a smaller output 
of goods and wares, makes a market for cheap foreign products 
at A prices when business revives. 
urs Is not the first nation to yield to the money Influence of 
England. Germany succumbed to it in 1872, and with the 81, 000, 
000,000 in gold exacted from France as a war indemnity, and in 
the vain hope that she might become the financial and com- 
mercial rival of England, Germany destandardized silver and 
erected the standard of gold. France, and what is known asthe 
Latin Union, did likewise at a very early date thereafter, and in 
187374 the United States trailed in behind them all and took her 
piace among the other nations that had been subjugated to the 
nancial policy of England. 


So long as land can maintain herself in the position of a 
financial dictator, so long will she prosper at the expense of the 
nations which submit to her terms by permitting her to plan 


their financial policies. 

It is estimated that the people of other nations of the earth 
pay English capitalists every pe 600,000,000 in interest upon 
the money they have borrowed from them. At the very liberal 
estimate of 5 per cent per annum this would indicate an in- 
debtedness of $12,000,000,000 that the le of other nations 
owe to the money-lenders of England. The interest figures I 
` P ogee are given upon the authority of the British vice-consul at 

t. Paul, Minn., who, ina recent interview on the financial ques- 
tion, gave utterance to these ificant words: 

Mr. PLATT. Is the Senator willing to be interrupted? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I have no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to ask the Senator if he has ever 
seen any statistics which he considers reliable as to the amount 
of American indebtedness held by England or in England? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I have seen recently in the report of a 
speech made by Mr. Gladstone a statement to the effect that the 
amount of American securities held in England would reach 
$10,000,000,000, upon which he reckoned the interest would be 
about $500,000,000. The statement which I here quote is from 
an interview with the British vice-consul at St. Paul, Minn., 
pos no — to speak as if he knew exactly what he was talk- 

about. 

r. PLATT. If the whole indebtedness of the world to Great 
Britain is only 812,000, 000, 000, it is scarcely credible that, even 
if Mr. Gladstone said so, our share of that indebtedness is $10,- 
000,000,000. I have heard the amount stated all the way from 
two to five billion dollars; and {have heard, too, that Mr. Glad- 
stone stated that our indebtedness to England was $10,000,000,- 
000, but T have never seen any reliable statistics on the subject. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Nor have I. I have only seen the two 
ae ey: to which I call the attention of the Senator. Per- 

ps 
the world’s indebtedness to English capitalists was $10,000,000,- 
000. The British vice-consul at St. Paul, Minn., said: 


together with new principal, the of her immense industries, is 3 
seeking occupation. The English have been the great investors of the world, 
they have tried almost all kinds of securities by ent. 


The incidents enumerated here, Mr. President, transpired 
long before the Sherman act was passed. The interview con- 

ues: 

From that time they fought a little shy of us, and elected to try their for- 
tunes elsewhere. And never did money-loaner have a sadder experience. 
They 588 3 Egypt and Turkey and are never likely to > get it out, 
even though they have to keep up an armed occupation in order to look 
after their debtors, 

If any Senator upon this floor or ae ees else who does not 
agree with the repealers should even hint at the possibility of 

debtors of the world going a-gunning for the creditors of 
the world as it is here suggested that the creditors may be under 
the necessity of going a- g for the debtors, what a howl 
would go up from the gold intrenchments. 

The vice-consul goes on to say: 


elven ope oe in 9 eee their . 
house collapsed when the experiment turn. disaster. mone 
in Australia, and their losses there are counted to-day by h of mil. 
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lions. The unhappy Englisb capitalist owns worthless paper based on en- 
in every corner of the world that have lured him to open his purse 
and laughed at him when it was empty. 

Mr. President, the“ unhappy Englishman” does not need a 
financial guardian. In every instance of a dollar's loss to him 
by injudicious investments in Argentines and Brazilians, Aus- 
tralians, or Venezuelans, he has recouped the loss a hundredfold 
by judicious investments in Americans, and a liberal recogni- 
tion of silver by this Government will not drive his money awa: 
from us. He has loaned us his gold and we will pay him in gold. 
No one is better aware of this fact than he ishimself. Even to- 


money are beginning to realize the folly of withdrawing it from 
circulation, and are wisely offering it for investment. In proof 
of this I desire to submit an interview with one of the leading 
business men of this country, well known by reputation toevery 
Senator upon this floor. I refer to Philip D. Armour, of Chi 7. 
The interview was published in the Herald of that city on the Ist 
day of this month: 


The financial situation.“ said Philip D. Armour, yesterday, “has changed. 
Itis wonderful how amazing and sudden it has been. Money, so scarce a 
few weeks ago, is now being offered from every source. All the banks are 
trying to place funds now, and are urgentabout it. We had offers of mone 
from eight different sources yesterday—#200,000 even from New York. It 
will not be long before money is as cheap as anybody ever saw it. It is, and 
has been. all a matter of sentiment. The banks have had the money right 
along, some of them carrying over 40 per cent of their deposits in their re- 
serves, but they were carrying it to provide against something t 


appre- 
hended. Now, the fears are gone and the money is for use. 


There has been 


the same im the savings bank de He catches the new spirit 
as quickly as banker. His money withdrawn, because of some dread, is 
now back in the bank again. 


So confidence, the fickle goddess of finance, is with us again. 
How she must smile when she looks in upon this august assem- 


bly! 

land will never consent to a bimetallic standard. What- 
ever else may be said of the English capitalist he is not a fool. 
He has loaned his money on a gold basis; he proposes to collect 
it on a gold basis. If by law he or his agents can enhance the 
value of his loan by compelling the debtor to pay in greater quan- 
tities of products than would have been required when the loan 
was made they will not hesitate todoso; they have not hesitated 
todoso. Their philanthropy is not of the brand which hesitates 
in cases of that kind. A few days ago the Democratic leader of 
the House of Representatives, in a speech which was heralded 
to every part of the globe as being not only a most eloquent 
effort, but as ca a most convincing argument in favor of 
re used this illustration in proof of the proposition that our 
trade was increasing in Europe and that England was sending 
her gold here to purchase our products. He said: 


Ihold in my hand a report from the Treasury Department of the exports 
of wheat for the last three months and for the corresponding three months 
of 1892. It tells the whole sad story. I find that in 182 there were exported 
28,004,335 bushels of wheat, and they brought $25,722,835. In the correspond- 
ing three months of 1893 there were exported 32,400,791 bushels of wheat, and 
they brought $24,599,794. That isto say, in 1893 we exported 4,400,000 more 
els of wheat than in 1892 and received 1,200,000 less dollars for them. 

Tf the wheat exported during June and July, 1893, had been sold at the rate 
which prevailed during the co miding period in 1892, that is to say, at 
90 cents a bushel, $20,760,719 would have been realized instead of $17, 564. 
which shows that the agricultural producers of this country have sustained 
a loss of $3,590,000. 


If the gentleman had been prosecuting the case against the 
gold standard he could not have used a stronger argument. Of 
course he made the specious plea that the fall in prices was 
owing to the existence of our silver-purchasing law. 

I have said that England would never consent to a bimetallic 
standard by international agreement or otherwise, and I have 
the proof here from the pen and the mouth of the man who dic- 
tates her financial policy. Ina letter written to the governor 
of the Bank of England in November, 1886, Baron Alfred de 
Rothschild said: 


Iam strongly o; to any radical change as re the metallic cir- 
culation of Great tain. * „ What would be the position of the Bank 
of England if bimetallism were to be introduced throughout Europe? I 
venture to think an extremely dangerous one. 


Towards the close of this letter Mr. Rothschild made use of 
this significant language. I quote it literally: 

As regards 8 that country has also certainly a gold standard; 
but it would be dificult, if not impossible, to obtain any large amount of 
gold from Berlin or from any of the branches of the 6 

Then. again, as to Italy. there is a large amount of gold stored away there; 
but, as in reality it does not see daylight, that country might as well not 
have et from its paper 

ore. 


currency. 
There to sum up the situation fa a few worde, London being the cen- 
ter of the financial world, we have to be dou careful to protect our stock 
of gold; butif bimetallism were introduced hout Europe we should 
have much greater difficulty in doing so, and shi be obliged to increase 
our stock of silver whether it suited us or not. 


1893. 
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This letter, written in 1886, was incorporated in what is known 
as the proposition of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild,” who was the 
delegate from Great Britain to the international monetary confer- 
ence that met in Brussels last year. In the course of his remarks 
the baron made use of this language: 

Advocates of bimetallism maintain that the fall in the price of silver has 
brought about a corresponding fall in the prices of various commodities. 

‘his may or may not be the case; but, supposing the former hypothesis to 

correct, I am not pre to say that it would be a misfortune for Eng- 

d or tho world in general; nor do I share the opinion of certain distin- 

8 € ta of that theory whodeplore the fact ot the Indianexporter 

able to send wheat remuneratively to England, thus interfering seri- 

ously with the interests of the British farmer; but I hold that wheat at 308. 
a quarter, instead of 45e., is rather a blessing than otherwise. 

An unqualified plea of guilty to every indictment found against 
the English financial system, the single gold standard. Mr. 
Rothschild then proceeded to tell the conference that in his 
judgment the cause of the fall in prices was overproduction and 

e increased facilities of communication. He it was who set 
the pace for this argument, which is now being used by the gold- 
standard advocates all over the United States. I have already 
shown the folly of it. Whoever cares toexamine the tables that 
I have submitted will see it. But I will give the Baron’s exact 
language, to which I call the attention of Senators who favor 
the repeal of the Sherman law as a means of securing inter- 
national bimetallism: 

But, gentlemen, the question as to whether the fall in silver is really the 
cause of the fall in the value of certain commodities is a very big one, and 
I should not be justified in taking up your time by dwelling too long on the 
subject; but I think the fall in the p of commodities is due to overpro- 
duction, owing in t part to the development of new regions in all parts 
of the world and the increased facilities of communication which have 
enabled these products to be placed at low prices in the European markets. 

Apart fromother considerations, it seems to me ble to come to an 
universal arra ent in respect to Pod pran currency question, as no two 
countries are eè as regards their vidual wealth, resources, and expen- 


„still the question 
whether it is ek roger ver erally and 
8 stop a further fall, the disastrous consequences of ch no one can 
“ Bimetallism for England is an absolute impossibility,” says 
England’s financier. 

Rothschild then proceeded to make his famous propo- 
sition,” which was that the United States should continue to 
purchase 54,000,000 ounces of silver annually, and that all the 
nations of Europe should join in the 8 ol bullion to the 
extent of 45,000, 000, or $25,000,000. It was a very safe propo- 
sition for Mr. Rothschild to make, because he knew it would 
not be accepted. He closed his argument in this language: 

Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the world 
is estimated at some thousands of millions, and if this conference were to 
break up without arriving at any definite result there would be a deprecia- 
2300000 enna ns agen 
effects of which it would be 88 foretell. ii sa 

The conference did not reach a conclusion, but adjourned, ex- 
posting, however, to be reconvened upon the invitation of Eng- 

; but that invitation has not been issued and will not be. On 
the contrary, a resolution offered in the British House of Com- 
mons afew weeks ago to reconvene the conference was defeated 
by a large majority. 

And so I submit the facts embraced in the statements of he 
who holds the purse strings of Great Britain as a complete reply 
to the proposition so often made here thatif we re the Sher- 
man law we shall force England and the balance of Europe toa 
bimetallic agreement. 

Now, Mr. President, here in the East it is generally held that 
whoever defends silver is either the owner of a silver mine oris 
a political crank, and that in any event he hails from the West 
or South. In this connection, I desire to submit a letter written 
by a gentleman named Mr. J. M. Bemis, who is said to be a well- 
known businessman of Boston, Mass., and a careful student of 
public questions. The letter is published in the Boston Daily 
par a r of a recent date, Lask that the Secretary read it at 

e desk. 

morte VICE-PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

According to statisticians, in the ee 1890 there were four billions of 
gold in the worid as money, about four billions silver, and about four billions 
of paper, or twelve billions of money for the world’s commerce, equal to 
$11 per capita for the world's inhabitants. If silver is demon it not 
only takes four billions of itself out as money, but also two billions of paper 


ued “os it. In other words, it reduces the money of the world to six 
ions tead of twelve billions, as itis to-day, or a per capita of $5.50, 


C 
of the world at this period. ar of January 23, 
Boss o on and taken from the journals of the London Statistical Society, 
showing that from 1851 as the volume of currency (gold) increased the aver- 
age price of all epee increased. The volumeof money and the high- 


av ted in 1878. In this Germany 
this time 


ee of commodities culmina 
silver and the scramble for gold commenced. 


the volume of money d 
creased $ 


reaching a l int in 1887 than ther time 
> a lower an: any other 
since the Was made up, 1841 


In view of these facts, who can deny that gold has ap; ? Gold ia 
now coming back to this country, but under these Poot renga namely, 
our farmers se their cotton and wheat at a discount of 20 per cent to 

r cent, which shows the purchasing power of gold to be from per cent to 

per cent premium. Question: Must our farmers continue to suppiy the 
basis of replenishing our gold. or will the powers that be sell gold bo: andso 

ten and distribute the burden of our gold importations until our supply 
of the precious metal is sufficient to restore confidence? 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. Ihave here another publication on this 
subject, embracing the opinion of a yery prominent politician in 
the State of Massachusetts. The article is taken from the Boston 
News Bureau, which is put down as a State street financial or- 
gan,” and both the articles were republished in the Home Market 

ub Bulletin, a very reputable publication, Iam told. I will ask 
that this be also read by the Secretary. 


and the average 5 —.— of commodities de- 


The Secretary read as follows: 

One of Boston's ablest financiers, who has the reputation of doing his own 
thinking, and whose name is as widely known throughout the country as 
that of any other Bostonian, in fact one who is in the daily press as 
a possible candidate 3 says: 

‘I have no ce with this idea of reckoning e from the com- 


verything 
modity value of silver. It is mathematically clear to my mind that if all 
the silver in the world is to have its money valuation taken from it the valus 
of the gold in the world will be doubled and the value of all pro; 
world must be cut in two, and a bushel of wheat or a bushel of corn will sell 
for one-half its former price. At the co ratio there a 
ual amounts of gold and silver in the world, say a little und 
each; and each cost the full measure of labor in 
“The mistake that is made in the East here is to erything from 
gold. Itis like a man with a gold watch in one hand and a silver watch in 
the other, declaring that the silver watch is slow, when it may appear to 
him later that the gold watch is fast. Dry rot has been the ruin of the busi- 
ness world for twenty years, or since the demonetization of silver in 1873. 
It is either univ: bankruptcy or the remonetization of silver. 


Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator from North Dakota yield for 
a question? 

. HANSBROUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I ask him what justification this gentleman 
from Boston, or the writer in that financial paper, had for saying 
that $4,000,000,000 of silver have been destroyed, or will be de- 
stroyed, or that there is any proposition to destroy it, or why 
shouid misstatements like that be further circulated by the Sena- 
tor’s speech throughout his important constituency? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I think the author of the communica- 
tion holds to the general proposition that the demonetization of 
silver practically retires all silver in the world as a money metal. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I ask my friend, then, if silver is not doing 
its money work now and here to the extent we use it; and so in 
Pug ono; and so in France, with the eight or nine hundred million 
do , or about that amount in India, and so on the world over? 

25 HANSBROUGH. And so is all the paper money in the 
world. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Exactly. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. But every cent of it is redeemable in 


gold. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ishould like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota a question pertinent to the inquiry which was just made 
by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Is there any considerable stock of silver in the 
world, except that which is stored in the vaultsof the Treasury, 
which is not in use in the arts or in use as money? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I think a large share of the world's 
stock of silver is possessed and used by this country; but the 
Senator from Oregon is, of course, a profound student of finance 
and will know more about that tech question than I do. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from North Dakotalet me 
answer? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I will let the Senator from Nevadaan- 
swer. He knows all about it. = 

Mr. STEWART. The silver in the Treasury is not doing duty 
as money. The Administration has refused to use it. It pays 
out gold. The President says he is compelled to pay out gold 
under the Sherman act, 

Mr. PLATT. Are there any silver dollars in the Treasury 
that can be paid out as the law stands to-day? 

Mr. STEWART. It is the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to coin sufficient silver to provide for the redemption of the 
Treasury notes, but he will not doit. He is ere 
it as pig silver, in the language of a prominent member of the 
Cabinet, and that is what causes a great deal of the trouble. 
The predecessor of the present President continued to treat sil- 
ver as pig silver,and now Senators talk about using it as money. 
That is what I have been complaining of. The statute provides 
that it shall be used as money, but the Administration of all 
parties refuse to use it as money and have de ed it until, 
as the great Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] stated, our sil- 
ver certificates and Treasury notes and greenbacks all rest upon 
$100,000,000 of gold. 
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Mr. DOLPH. Ishould like to ask the Senator the question I 
propounded.to the Senator from North Dakota, whether except 
thesilver bullion stored in the Treasury of the United States 
there is any silver which is not used in the arts and not doing 
money duty? 

. Mr. STEWART. Certainly none. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is all there is. 

Mr.STEWART. That is all there is, and you say there shall 
not be any more outside oe duty as money. There is not 
enough of it, and prices are falling, as I showed before. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. The great difficulty with some gentle- 
menis that they have not yet learned torecognize the difference 
between silver asa money metal and silver as a commodity. I 
think that my friend from Delaware [Mr. HicGrvs] is laboring 
under that tribulation now. 

Mr.STEWART. Let me say one wordfurther. A gold basis 
means that gold alone shall be the money of ultimate payment. 
That is the way all monometallists speak of it. They say you 
can have but one metal, and the object is to destroy the other 
metal. Every argument that has been used by them from the 
beginning of the conspiracy until now has been to show that we 
could use but one metal. That is the purpose of this conspiracy. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Now, in connection with the inter- 
views I had read at the desk, the News Bureau of Boston goes on 
to say, in commenting on this communication, that these are not 
the views alone of the State street party, but are fully subscribed 
to by some of the representatives of the largest aggregation of 
railroad and corporation wealth in the country. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, these Boston views, coinciding with Western views in a 
great measure, I trustthat the untruthful and unfair criticisms 
against the people of the West may hereafter undergo some modi- 
fication. Icommend the eminent Boston gentlemen who can 
write and speak as these two have spoken to the tender mercies 
of the young Senator from Massachusetts who modestly opened 
the financial debate in this Chamber at the beginning of this 
session—and then wanted to close it. 

Boston is not alone in furnishing thoughtful 8 in be- 
half of sil ver as a money metal. Af least two leading New York 
dailies have come out as strong champions of bimetallism. I 
refer to the Recorder and the Press. In a recent issue of the 
latter journal I find a very succinct and intelligent statement of 
the situation. I will not occupy the time of the Senate by hav- 
ing it read, because I do not wish to be charged with filibuster- 
ing. I will ask leave to insert it as a part of my remarks: 

Contention is made by some of the advocates of the single gold standard 
that the value of gold is a permanent quantity, and that the quality which 

ly commends the metal as a measure of value is that it is stable— 
t stands; in short, that it is unchangeable. We venture the assertion that 
there are few men of reputation in financial science in this or any other 
country who would express such an opinion. 
examination of the — tg will pos that the theory of the 8 
of gold is completely untenable. If there were but two kinds of flesh f. 
beef and mutton, and a law should be passed forbidding mutton to be used 
as food, what would be the effect upon beef? The price would at once rise. 
If there are but two money metals in the worl ,silver and gold, and thelaw 
should 8 silver of its money function, its debt-pa quality, is it 
notequally certain, the demand being concentrated upon gold, that gold 
would rise in value? 

In that event, what neo gaping with respect to the prices of commodities 

would be observed? Must they not decline, and for the reason that the vol- 


ume of metallic money having been reduced b one-half, more commodities 
would be required to obtain possession of gol 


ness expanded in a time of profound peace, crea a continuously increas- 
demand for gold, would not prices persist in fa all along the line? 


in value. If further proof were required, it may be found in the fact 
that prices in silver- countries have not declined, but silver to-day 
big hs as much of any other commodity as it bought two decades ago. 

t is asserted that this theory is not sound because the price of labor has 
not fallen. But labor is not a mere inanimate commodity. It has a resist- 
ing force and that force has been made effective by organization against the 

uence which would thrust down wages. It is urged that mechanical in- 
ventions and improvements in processes haye put prices down. But there 
has been no great labor-saving invention of a revolutionary character since 
1873. The cost of producing wheat in some regions has been reduced, but in 
no such degree as to account for a 60 per cent fall in the value of the cereal. 
Cotton has declined nearly 50 per cent: but in what particular are cotton- 
culture and cotton-picking any less costly than they were twenty years ago? 
No evidence can be produced to sustain the claim that the planter has any con- 
siderable advantage now that he did not have then. 
at gold monometallist insists that the full remonetization of silver 
would decrease the value of existing debts. This, indeed, is the main argu- 
ment used against remonetization. But, if to remonetize silver in 1893 
would be to decrease debts, was not the result of demonetization in 1873 
necessarily to increase them? Can it be seriously held that the argument 
is good in one case and not in the other? Why would silver remonetization 
decrease debt? Because it would depreciate gold. Why did silver demon- 
etization increase debt? Becauseit appreciated gold. Suppose gold should 
be demonetized, as silver was, and silver should be made the sole standard; 
who will venture to urge that the value of gold would remain stable? Be- 
yond dispute it would fall far below the value of silver, for silver would at 
once advance. Itis n of the money function that gives value to 
gold, and the loss of it that depreciates silver. 
With the question of the morality of d the dimensions of debt by 


ecreasing 
legislative action we do not propose now to deal. But the man who con- 


tends that it would be immoral to remonetize silver for that reason must con- 
fess that it was og ef immoral to demonetize it in 1873. The truth is that 
every creditor is beneiited by that which increases the general prosperity 
of debtors. The man in New York who holds Kansas mortgages can not, in 
the long run, vial dl asystem that urges his debtors toward bankruptoy. 
What the wealth producers of all lands require is that there should be such 
stability of values as will permit no change for or against the creditor or 
debtor, and that stability can be had only by resort to bimetallism. 


And now, Mr. President, a few words to those Senators on this 
side of the Chamber who favor unconditional repeal. It is un- 
necessary for me to read the financial plank adopted at Minne- 
apolis, or the financial planks in all previous Republican plat- 
forms. Asaparty, whenever in convention assembled, or where- 
ever our speakers have proclaimed Republican doctrine, we have 
declared for the freest and fullest use of silver as a part of the 
currency of the country, and by inference, if not inexpress ter 
we have favored silver as a money metal. This doctrine aad 
these professions were proclaimed from every Republican stump 
in the campaign of last fall, less than one year ago. 

Ido not know of a single instance wherein our speakers or 
our Republican newspapers did not during that campaign and 
during the campaign of 1890 declare that the law called the 
Sherman law was one of the wisest and most beneficent meas- 
ures ever passed by the American ey ag It was defended 
because it possessed the virtue of providing constant additions 
to the volume of our currency, filling a financial vacuum caused 
by the retirement of national-bank circulation, and supplying us 
with the additional money necessary for the business of & coun- 
try whose population was ever increasing and whoss resources 
were being rapidly developed. 

8 reason can we give so soon after such arguments 
were made for striking the law from the statute book? Where 
is the consistency of our party leaders and of the greatstatesmen 
to whom we younger Republicans have looked for counsel and 
inspiration in coming here, within ten months of the date 
they gave hearty indorsement of this law, and declaring against 
it? How will my friends on this side of the Chamber return to 
their constituencies eS gon to tell them, as they will tell them, 
that the cause of the panic of 1893 was not in Republican finan- 
cial legislation, but in the threatened 5 our protective 
system by the Democratic party. This is the Republican doc- 
trine, and the doctrine that will be expounded by our speakers 
in the next campaign. 

Here we are with a minority of our party in both Houses of 
Congress and a Democratic Executive in the White House. We 
have been driven from ponar by the long-continued and untruth- 
ful charges of our political opponents that the 1 party 
was the friend of the money power and the ally of corporations. 
Defeated by reason of the reception of these false charges, indus- 
triously and ingeniously circulated, a majority of Re ublicans 
in this body and in the other wing of this Capitol stand in their 
places basin | and enter a pios of guilty. 

Itis a and humiliating spectacle. Standing, as many of 
zo intend to stand when a vote is reached, by the moneyed in- 

rests of the opulent section of this country which of late years 
has been hastening toward free trade and which threatens to 
adopt a policy that will fill this country with the cheapness of 
eer nations, you anxiously await the opportunity to deal a 

eath blow to the producing interests of another section that has 
ty through all the vicis- 


followed the flag of the Republican 
t fall never lowered the 


situdes of party warfare and until 
banner. 

But my sorrow and regret at the attitude of a majority of m 
own party leaders on this question is partially assuaged. end 
feel comforted and consoled while contemplating the stultifying 
poanioa occupied by the Democratic party as represented in the 

ifty-third Congress. In complete possession of every branch 
of this great Government, your victory won upon repeated prom- 
ises to the people thatthe great Democratic party was their true 
political savior, and that it is the friend of silver; promises pro- 
claimed from the house tops and at every crossroads that when 
the great party of Jackson and Jefferson should come into power 
you would erect a financial structure that would be the envy of 
the world, your great leader at the other end of the avenue, and 
a majority of your leaders here, now spurn and stamp upon the 
‘t money of the Constitution,” and await the moment when they 
may strike it the last deadly blow. 

You will never have a better 70 than now to show 
your love for ‘‘ the money of the Constitution.” I doubt if you 
ever will have another opportunity. Repeal this Sherman law 
unconditionally and you bind the country and yourselves as a party 
and as individuals to the single gold standard for the next four 
years atleast. You will know the full significance of such action 
when you return to your homes. You will have enjoyed, per- 
haps, the little crumbs of patronage picked up in this city, and 
have made a few devoted friends happy by giving them place 
but when you again meet the people who have so long honore 
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you because you never before had a chance to deceive them, you 
will then realize what it is to bear the burden of political re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. President, my protest here nowis against all legislation 
that will oblige the producers in this country to pay their Eng- 
lish or other creditors 2 bushels of wheat or 2 pounds of cotton 
when 1 bushel or 1 pound was equivalent to the sum of the debt 
at the date it was contracted. 

Where is the advantage of a large per capita circulation if 
all our money is subject to redemption in a small per capita of 
end The per capita of gold in the world is a little over $2. 

is would give the United States about $150,000,000 as its share 
of the world’s gold. Of course we have more than that, because 
of the great extent and diversity of our business interests, but ad- 
mitting that it is twice this amount, Isubmit that it is bad financial 
policy to undertake to conduct the business affairs of a great 
country like this upon so small a money basis. 

Our per capita circulation is no more, no less, than the amount 
of the redeeming money to each inhabitant. We may put into 
use every ounce of silver the world produces, but so long as it 
stands as a commodity, upon a gold basis, it is no better than 
iron or tin or any other commodity. When the creditor wants 
gold, liquidation begins, and our silver and our agricultural 
pbs psi which are always on a par with silver, must be sacri- 

ced to supply him with it. The frequency of panics or hard 
times” depends entirely upon the selfish whims of the creditor. 

This condition of things will not be changed until gold has 
been partially relieved of the burden placed upon it as the money 
of ultimate redemption; until some medium is selected to do a 

art of the work now being done by gold, and in which gold 
tself may be redeemed at par. Silver is the most convenient, 
the most stable money metal to be had for that purpose. Nature 
intended it as an assistant to gold. It was so used for thousands 
of hte until avarice found out the way to make one metal more 
valuable by retiring the other metal from use. Selfishness and 
reed have driven silver outof useas a money metal and branded 
t as a commodity redeemable in gold. 

Mr. President, the icultural and mining wealth of this 
country is as great in point of intrinsic worth and in point of 
national importance as is the manufacturing industry. When 
applying the law to the regulation of finance we are expected to 
observe the same rule that has so long and so successfully pre- 
vailed with reapers to commerce, viz: Protection to American 
interests and American industry. The agriculturist and the 
miner do not ask for any advantage over the manufacturer or 
over persons haying fixed incomes. They do not seek to dis- 
ke a single e e of theirs in any kind of money worth 
less than any other kind of money. The imputation that they 
entertain such a desire is a base fabrication and a cruel slander. 
They want a dollar whose eae] gewor is no greater than 
its paying power. Such a dollar wo be based upon honesty, 
oau ty, and justice. To such a dollar they are entitled. They 
ask no more. 


Mr. STEWART addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for some time, he said: 


I will stop here if the Senate wishes to adjourn, and will con- 
clude my argument at the first opportunity. 


[Mr. STEWART'S speech will be n entire after it shall 
have been concluded. See Appendix.] 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I may say that a consulta- 
tion has taken 2 this afternoon between myself and Senators 
on this side and the Senators on the other side of the Chamber, 
friends of the pending measure and opponents of the measure, 
which has resulted substantially, as I understand, in an 
ment as to the hours which we shall occupy in debate at least 
for some time to come. 

Without going into details, I am warranted in moving that on 
Monday, and from and after that day, the hour of daily meeting 
of the Senate shall be 11 o’clock a. m. instead of 12 m., withthe 
understanding that an adjournment shall take place at 6 o'clock. 
That will give seven hours of session, the same number of hours 
which we have been struggling for by prolonging the sessions 
into the eve s. I think seven hours for the present, at least, 
is a sufficient time to keep the Senators together during one 


day. 

ach assured that there are ten or twelve Senators who desire 
to discuss this 1 of whose good faith I have no right to 
have any suspicion, nor have I any. I have every reason to be- 
lieve that, when legitimate, fair debate has been exhausted, 
which means when every man here has said what he thinks 
ought to be said by him from his place for his constituency and 
for the cause at issue, a vote will be very near at hand. There 
is no power after fair and full debate is omama exhausted to 
waste the time of the country or of the Senate. I say this with- 


out committing anybody except myself, but I have given this 
subject as careful attention as I am capable of erst oe 

I therefore submit the motion that the Senate shall meet at 
11 o'clock on Monday morning next, and from and after that, 
until further order, at the same hour. 

This agreement having been practically reached, will super- 
sede the struggle for a continuation of the session this evening 
and to-morrow evening, which is by no means productive of fruit- 
ful results nor of personal comfort. It must be taken notice of 
that the extension of the time in the evening is exceedingly in- 
convenient to Senators. Whether we shall hereafter be com- 
pelled to meetand sit all night or not, we are not at least in that 
situation at present. 

I make the motion, Mr. President, and ask for a vote upon it; 
or, if unanimous consent can be given, that will be still better. 
I . consent of the Senate to the proposition I have 
stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana? The Chair hears none}; and it is 
so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened; and (at6o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, September 23, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate September 22, 1893. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


John Balfour H. Hemingway, of New Mexico Territory, to be 
attorney of the United States for the Territory of New Mexico. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FRIDAY, September 22, 1893. 


The House metat 12 0’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, cor- 
rected, and approved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WELLS, until October 9, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. FIvTou, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 

To Mr. WEADOCK, for ten days, on account of important busi- 


ness. 

To Mr. STOCKDALE, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. BOWER of North Carolina, until Tuesday morning, on 
account of important business. 

To Mr. CURTIS of New York, for two weeks, on account of sick- 
ness. 

To Mr. NEILL, until October 9, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. EVERETT, for to-day, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. BROSIUS, until Tuesday next, on account of important 
business. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


2 8 3 The Clerk will report the title of the bill 
R. 102. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to settle the account 
stated between the General Government and the State of Florida by the said 
Secretary under the authority of the act approved March 2, 1889, known as 
the deficiency act, and to pay the balance found to be due. 

The SPEAKER. On the llth day of September this bill was 
reported from the Committee on Claims and was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. The. 
Chair finds thaf it has been the practice heretofore to refer bills 
which proposed to refund the claims of the States to the Calen- 
dar of the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union; and in the absence of objection this bill will be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Union Calendar, 
the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar being dis- 
charged from its further consideration. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iunderstand this issimply a change of reference. 

The SPEAKER. Thatisall. It was erroneously referred to 
the Private Calendar and the correction is now 0. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McRAE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Would it be in order to call up the matter 
under consideration when the House adjourned on yesterday, the 
report from the Committee on Accounts? 

he SPEAKER. It would be in order. 
Mr. PAYNTER. If this is the regular order, I demand it. 


ASSIGNMENT OF COMMITTEE CLERKS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky calls up the 
unfinished business coming over from yesterday. The previous 
question has been ordered on the report from the Committee on 
Accounts, and under the practice of the House that brings the 
matter before the House on the next morning immediately after 
the reading of the Journal. 

A motion had been entered to reconsider the vote by which 
the House 8 to the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER]; and the gentleman from In- 
diana . TAYLOR] moved to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the . The pending question, therefore, is on the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAIN. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAIN. In case the motion to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table should prevail, would a motion to recommit 
eo a to the Committee on Accounts with instructions be 

order 

The SPEAKER. It would be in order whether that motion 
prevailed or not, under the rules. Either before or after the pre- 
vious question is ordered one motion to recommit is in order. 

Mr. CRAIN. With or without instructions? 

The SPEAKER. With or without instructions. 

The vote will now be taken on the motion to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider, 


The question was taken; and ona division there were—ayes 108, 


noes 46. 
Mr. TRACEY. No quorum. 
Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 142, nays 59, 


not voting 152; as follows: 
YEAS—142, 
Abbott, Cooper, Wis. Hunter, Schermerhorn, 
Adams, ousins, Hutcheson, Simpson, 
Aldric Covert, Johnson, Ohio. Sipe, 
Alex: 0 x, Kem, odgrass, 
Allen, Crawford, Kiefer, d 
Arnold, Dalzell, Kilgore, Stockdale, 
Bailey, Daniels, Kri Stone, G. W. 
Baker, Kans. vis, Kyle, Stone, W. A. 
„N. H. De Armond, Lane, torer, 
Latimer Strong, 
Bell, Colo. Dinsmore, Lawson, Swanson, 
Bell, Tex. ery, Lefever, Sweet, 
Black, Ga, Doolittle, Linton, Talbert, S. C. 
Boatner, Erdman, Lucas, Talbott, Md. 
Boen, EA — Maddox, ney, 
Breckinridge, Ark.Gillet, N. Y. arshall, te, 
Bre Gillett, Mass. Marvin, N. Y. whey. 
Broderick, Gorman, McCall, Taylor, Ind. 
Brookshire, A eCull Thomas, 
Bry: i Meikle nn, Turpin. 
er, eiklejo) n, 
Burnes, Hall, M Morgan pa 
0. organ, e; 
Caldwell, Hammond, Mutchier, Van Voorhis,Ohio 
s Paynter, Wanger, 
SS oo Nnt Wenge 
augen, 0 augh, 
ko Heiner, heeler, Ala. 
Chick A Henderson, N. O. Phillips, Wheeler, III. 
Clark, Mo. Hepburn, ickler, Williams, Miss. 
Cockrell, a Hines’ Power Wilson WY. 
owers, on a. 
Compton, Hopkins, III. Richardson, Mich. Wue — 
Coombs, Hudson, D 
Cooper, Tex. Hulick, Sayers, 
NAYS—59. 
Alderson, Fielder, McDearm Pendleton, W. Va. 
wae Pune — Ri ~ Ohio 
cGann, c 
Ca mus, Geissenhainer, McKaig,’ tchie, 
Campbell, G 8 McMillin, —.— 
Cobb. Mo. Henderson, Iowa Meyer, ley, 
Cogswell, Ixirt, oney. Smith. 
Crain, Lacey, Montgomery, 
Si na Lester, Morse, S 5 
De pa ——.— Stevens, 
ch, „ Y, 
Be ii e E 
Engish, Martin, Ind Page, Wright, Mass. 
Feliows, McCreary, Ky. Pearson, 


NOT VOTING—152. 


Aitk Hooxer, Miss. Payne, 
Apsley, Curtis, Kans. Hooker, N. Y. Post, 
Avery, Curtis, N. Y. Hopkins, Pa. Price, 
Davey, Houk, O 

Baldwin, Dingley, Houk, a 
Bankhead, Doliiver, Hull, Rayner, 
Bartlett, Donovan, Johnson. Ind. yburn, 
Belden, Draper, Johnson, N. Dak. Richardson, Tenn, 
Beltzhoover, y Jones, bertson, 
Bisel, BUS leon 2 3 

„ i n usk, 
Black, III. Enloe, La 
Blair, >} Lilly, Russell, Ga. 
Blanchard, Everett, Lisle, Scranton, 
Bland ‘itch, Lockwood, Settle, 
Boutelle, otcher, Loud, Shaw, 
Bower, N. C Forman, Loudenslager, Shell, 
Bowers, Cal Funston, er, Shi 
Branch, Gardner, Maguire, Sickles, 
Brattan, Gear, Mahon, S 
Brawley, Geary, McAleer, Stephenson, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Goldzier, McCleary, Minn. Stone, Ky. 
Brickner, Good R McDannold, Strait, 
Brown, Graham, cDowell, Taylor, Tenn. 
Bunn, Grosvenor, Keighan, terry, 
Burrows, Grout, McNagny, Turner, 
Bynum, Haines, McRae, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Caminetti, Hare, Meredith, adsworth, 
Caruth, Harmer, Milliken, Walker, 
Causey, Harris, Moon, Weadock, 
Childs, Hatch, Neill, Wever, 
Clancy, Hayes, Newlands, hite, 
Clarke, Ala. E Northway, Whiting, 
Cockran, Henderson, Ill 5 
Conn. Hendrix, O'Neill, Pa. Wilson, Wash. 

„Fla. Hermann, Outhwaite, Wolverton, 

Cooper, Ind. Hilborn, 1, oodard. 
Cornish, Hitt, Patterson, Wright, Pa. 


So the motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. GEAR. 

Mr. JONES with Mr. Ray. 

Mr. LAYTON with Mr. AVERY. 

Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. LISLE with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. SCRANTON. 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. AITKEN. 

Mr. FYAN with Mr. Lucas. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. McDANNOLD with Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. 

Mr. FORMAN with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. Hooxerof Mississippi with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. TERRY with Mr. Post. 

Mr. Frrou with Mr. HULL. 

Mr. SHELL with Mr. Curtis of New York. 

Mr. DUNN with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CORNISH with Mr. GARDNER. 

Mr. STALLINGS with Mr. SHaw. 

Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. LILLY. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois with Mr. VAN Voonkis of Ohio. 

Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. WEADOCK with Mr. Moon. 

Mr HATCH with Mr. "i 

Mr. HENDRIX with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. SICKLES with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

For ten days: 

Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. DRAPER. 

For this day: 

Mr. CLANCY with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. BRATTAN with Mr. HOUK of Tennessee. 

Mr. BERRY with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARE with Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. 

On this question: 

Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. MORAE. 

Mr. NEILL with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is upon agreeing to the 
report of the Committee on Accounts as amended. 

e report as amended was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. PAYNTER, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
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consideration of a resolution, the passage of which is desired by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committes on and Currency be, and is hereby, 
authorized to have printed and bound such documents and pa) for the 
use of the committee as it may deem necessary in connection with subjects 
considered or to be considered by the Committee on Banking and Currency 
during the term of the Fifty-third Congress. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 


Mr. LOUD. I desire to pren a privileged question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman a question of per- 
sonal privilege? 

Mr. LOUD. No, sir; a privileged question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LOUD. One week ago I introduced into this House two 
resolutions of inquiry, which were properly referred to the ap- 
propriate committees, and they have not been reported. They 
relate to questions of considerable importance, and the infor- 
mation is particularly desired. I will call themup one ata time 
if compelled to. 

The SPEAKER. Are they resolutions of inquiry addressed 
to heads of Departments? 

Mr. LOUD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will please indicate the 
resolutions. 

Mr. LOUD. It will be found on o 1531 of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk report the title of the reso- 
lution indicated by the gentleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution asking for certain information from the Attorney-General 
about certain instructions that have been forwarded to marshals, etc., rela- 
tive to the Chinese exclusion act. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman the resolution? 

Mr.LOUD. Ihave. Imove that the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the resolution, and that it be 
adopted by the House. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California calls up as a 
question a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 


privile; 
lerk read as follows: 


The 
5255... eg Free 
United States district attorneys and marshals and other officers of the De- 

tment of Justice relating to the enforcement of the act of May 5, reer 
own as the Chinese exclusion act,” together with the number arresi 
and ordered deported under said act. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from California to what committee that resolution was referred? 

Mr. LOUD. To the Committee on the 8 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I had been informed that it 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California states that 
this resolution was introduced more than a week ago and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, that no report has 
been made, and that, therefore, he calls it up as a privileged 

uestion. J 

+ Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I do not see how thatis. I have 
been acting as chairman of that committee, and no member has 
called the matter to my attention. I have been assigning bills 
to subcommittees, and I have no knowledge that it has come 
officially to the clerk of that committee, or it would have been 
acted upon. I object to its being taken up in this irregular way. 
It would have received prompt action it been known that it 
was before that committee. £ 

Mr. LOUD. The resolution is properly before the committee. 
I copied it in the committee room myself. 

Mr. OATES. I will state for the information of the gentle- 
man that there have been a great many bills introduced and or- 
dered referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and those 
bills have been printed but have not yetreached that committee. 
We had a session on yesterday morning and I never heard any- 
2 of that resolution. I am perfectly confident that it has not 
reached the committee at all. 

Mr. LOUD. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that I copied the reso- 
lution in the committee room myself. 

Mr. OATES. How do you know it has been in the possession 
of the committee? 

Mr. LOUD. I copied it in the committee room. I suppose it 
is in the hands of the committee. 

Mr. OATES. Was it referred to any subcommittee? 

Mr. LOUD. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. OATES. Then itis not before the committee unless it 
was laid before the committee. 

Mr. LOUD. The RECORD shows it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. OATES, The RECORD here may show that, but that does 


not put it in the hands of the co ttee. The Clerk of the 
House must certify it and it must get into the hands of the clerk 
of that committee and of the chairman and be laid before the 
committee. That has not been done. It may be from some- 
body’s neglect, but it is not the fault of the committee; and it 
should not be considered in this House, as it throws a reflection 
upon the committee and raises the presumption that the com- 
mae have neglected their duty when we have not neglected 
our duty. 

Mr. LOUD. The rule says that resolutions of this character 
shall be reported ina week. This information—— 

Mr. OATES. That is after it reaches the committee. 

1 LOUD. This is information that we are desirous of re- 
ceiving. 

Mr. OATES. That is, after it has reached the committee. 
There is no duty 1 upon the committee to to the 
Clerk’s office, or go to the document room, and to see if a bill or 
resolution has been printed. There isan official channel through 
which it reaches the committee, and after it reaches the com- 
mittee it is its duty to report it back within the given time. 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides that all resolutions of 
inquiry addressed to heads of Departments shall be reported to 
the House within one week after presentation, and if the gentle- 
man from Alabama will turn to the RECORD he will find when 
it was referred. The gentleman from California says it is in the 
hands of the committee, because he copied it in the room of the 
committee. 

Mr. OATES. That all may be true, I will state to the Chair 
again, but there is an official channel through which all bills 
reach the committee. It does not date from the day it comes in 
here or the day when it is printed, and it does not devolve 7 — 
the committee to go to and search for it in the Printing O 
or in the document room. 

The SPEAKER. But it does not appear that it was not pre- 
santan, and it has been referred to the committee more than a 
week. : 

Mr. OATES. If it has gone to that committee I do not know 
anything about it, and I have been acting as chairman of the 
committee and present at every meeting. 

The SPEAKER. The record of the Clerk will show when it 
was delivered. 5 

Mr. LOUD. I would not desire under or circumstances 
to take what is considered an unusual course to obtain the pas- 
sage of this resolution. I was denied the right to present the 
resolution in this House and was compelled, therefore, to have it 
referred to the committee. 

I have patiently waited one week for a report from the com- 
mittee, and the information which the resolution calls for is par- 
ticularly desirable for us to have in view of the near approach, 
as I understand, of a decision by this House upon the question to 
which it relates. There is not in the resolution that any 
person can object to. It simply asks for information relating to 
the enforcement of an act of Congress. If that act has been en- 
foreed no person, of course, can object to the contents of this 
resolution. If the act has not been enforced, if the law has been 
defied, surely this House desires to become possessed of that in- 
formation. I will state, however, that if it were not for the near 
approach of a decision of this question by the House I would not 
take this unusual course in regard to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
California that it appears from the Clerk’s record that the reso- 
lution was delivered to the Committee on the Judiciary on the 
19th instant, so that four days seem to have elapsed between the 
N of the resolution and the delivery of it to the com- 
mittee. . 
gee I believe the committee has had a meeting since 

0 > 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Iwill ask the gentleman from 
California whether he has ever spoken to any member of the 
committee about this resolution? - 

Mr. LOUD. Ihave not. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I have been present at every 
meeting of the committee and I am sure that resolution has not 
come before us. 5 

Mr. LOUD. I did not consider it my duty, Mr. Speaker, to 

to the members of the committee about it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. pera I make the point of order that 


the resolution is not a privileged matter. 

The SPEAKER. Ch will hear the gentleman from 
Illinois upon that. 

Mr. SP GER. The time fixed in the rule evidently is to 
be counted from the time when the resolution is presented to the 
committee, and, according to the Clerk’s record, cited by the 


Chair, this resolution was not presented to the Committee on the 
Judiciary until the 19th of September. This is the 22d, so that 
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only three days have elapsed since the resolution went to the 
committee, and they have not had time or opportunity to con- 


sider it, nor has the time elapsed which is allowed by the rule. 
I hold, therefore, that, under the rule of the House, this matter 
is not privileged and will not be so until one week after the re- 
solution was presented to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. REED. „After presentation” evidently means not after 

resentation to the committee, but alter presentation to the House. 
e rule requires that the matter shall be reported to the House 
within one week after presentation to the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the pre- 
sentation referred to in the rule is presentation to the committee. 

Mr. REED. Then we are at the mercy of any clerk. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It sometimes takes several days for bills or 
resolutions to get to the committees after they have been intro- 
duced here. hen there are two or three thousand measures 
introduced in one day it is not possible for them to be distributed 
to the different committees by the next morning. 

Mr. LOUD. That does not happen to apply to this case, how- 
ever. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The distribution often takes several days. 
The spirit of the rule evidently requires that the committee 
shall have the time specified in the rule for the consideration 
of the proposition. If after the expiration of that time the 
committee is in default, then it is for the House to take action; 
but [ hold that in this case the time has not arrived when this 
resolution can be regarded as a privileged matter. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I es | oat to the gentleman 
from California that the resolution be allowed to lie over until 
next Tuesday, when the Committee on the Judiciary will have a 
meeting. No injury to the gentleman or his constituents can 
arise if he does not obtain the information he desires until then. 
No bill pertaining to the subject referred to by him will be re- 
ported to the House before that time. 

Mr. LOUD. Does not the gentleman very well know that it 
may take a week, or ten days, or two weeks, for me to obtain 
this information from the Attorney-General's Office? 

Mr. M Y of Kentucky. I am quite certain that the 
information which the gentleman desires, most if not all of it, 
has been already furnished to the Senate, so that it can be fur- 
nished to the House in a few hours. 

Mr. REED. Then let us have it. 

Mr. LOUD. If the gentleman from Kentucky, on behalf of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, will assure me that this mat- 
ter shall not be pressed until I am in possession of this informa- 
tion 1 will not press either of the resolutions which I have intro- 
duced. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will simply state to the 
gentleman that the Committee on Foreign Affairs will take no 
action in regard to the bill that he refers to before next Tues- 
5 A The committee meets on that day. 

. LOUD. There is another resolution introduced by me 
which was referred to the gentleman's own committee, and which 
I desire to call up. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Well, that resolution has 
never been received by the committee. 

Mr. LOUD. Itisin your committee room, and was there at 
the time of ka last meeting. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yesterday, as there was a 
meeting of the committee, I looked over all the resolutions and 
bills, and no such resolution was there at that time. 

Mr. REED. It looks like a fatality. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker,I desire to say that I have 
made the point of order not 3 of any objection thatI have to 
the gentleman’s resolution, but because I object to a reflection 
being cast on a committee of this House under the circumstances. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I hope the com- 
mittees are not suppressing these resolutions like those on the 
Chinese question. 

The SPEAKER. A rule of the House provides that all reso- 
lutions of inquiry addressed to heads of the Departments shall 
be reported to the House within one week after presentation. 
The resolution called up by the gentleman from California was 
introduced on the 15th instant. To-day is one week from that 
time, but according to the record of the Clerk—of course the 
Chair can speak only from that—this resolution was not deliv- 
ered to the Committee on the Judiciary until the 19th. 

But the Chair thinks it very clear from the scope and p 
of this rule that when resolutions calling for information which 
the House desires to obtain from the heads of Departments are 
not reported back within one week from the time they are pre- 
sented to the House, the matter becomes a privileged question. 
The provision respecting resolutions of this character is differ- 
ent from that in any other case, and proceeds upon the idea that 
the House is entitled to consider promptly resolutions making 
inquiry of the heads of the Executive Departments; and whilst 


as to an ordinary bill referred to acommittee of the House there 
is no method under the rules of compelling the committee tore- 
port, and such a bill may in fact lie ir the hands of the commit- 
tee during the whole session, yet as to resolutions of inquiry ad- 
dressed to heads of Departments, the rule is that they must be 
reported back within one week from the time they are presented; 
and the Chair thinks ‘‘presented” means presented to the House. 

The Chair feels, however, that he ought to say in justice to the 
clerks that there was at the time this resolution was introduced, 
and has been for some days past, a great flood of bills and reso- 
lutions introduced; so that there has been some delay in getting 
resolutions of this character copied and referred to the various 
committees. The Chair, however, does not regard this as any 
reason why a matter of this sort should not be treated as a priv- 
ileged question, if any gentleman calls it up, when a week has 
elapsed since the presentation of the matter to the House. The 
Chair holds, therefore, that this is a privileged question. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, is it in order to move to post- 
pone ra 3 consideration of this resolution until Wednes- 

ay nex 

Phe SPEAKER. The gentleman from California has the floor. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, if the committees to which this 
resolution and another which I have on my desk were referred 
had not met since the introduction and reference of the resolu- 
tions, as appearing by the records of the Clerk,lam free tosay that 
I would not at this time press consideration of either resolution. 
But we feel that the information asked for in these cases is such 
as to make it necessary that the House should be in possession of 
the facts and I can not see why any person should object to the im- 
mediate consideration of such a resolution. There is nothing, 
surely, which anybody desires to conceal, Every member on this 
and on the other side of the House desires,no doubt,that we may 
be in full possession of all the facts relating to the enforcement 
of any statute upon our books. I do not think, therefore, that 
this is a question about which the House should hesitate for one 
moment. Itseems to me unanimous consent, if it were neces- 
sary, should be granoa at once for the adoption not only of this 
resolution but of another which I have on my desk and which I 
ere tocallup. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation 
thereof the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. LOUD. There is another resolution of the same charac- 
ter introduced on the same day, which I desire to bring to the 
attention of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California calls upan- 
other resolution of inquiry, which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the 33 of the Treasury is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to communicate to this House such instructions as have been for- 
warded to collectors of internal revenue or other officials of the Treasury 
Department rela to the enforcement of the act of May 5, 1892, known as 
the Chinese exclusion act," together with the estimated number of Chinese 
now in the country, the number deported, and the total number registered 
under said act. 

Mr. LOUD. I move the adoption of this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, if he may be indulged a moment, 
will say, in vindication of the clerks having charge of these 
matters, that these resolutions were copied at once and sent to 
the respective committee rooms; but in each case the clerk of 
the committee could not be found, and the resolutions could not 
be left without a receipt. This is the statement made to the 


Chair. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. S er, there was a 
meeting of the Committee on Foreign Aff: yesterday—— 

Mr. LOUD. Does the gentleman from Kentucky desire to de- 
bate this question? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. No, sir; I wish to make only 
a brief statement to the gentleman from Calif à 

There was a meeting of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
yesterday, and I asked forall bills and resolutions in the hands of 
the committee. The clerk gave me some seven or eight; but this 
was not among them, and I now obtain my first information that 
such a resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Had I received the information in time there would have 
been action by the committee on yesterday. 

As regards the clerk of the committee I think he is usually 
to be found in the room. He is there most of the time. He is 
as faithful as any clerk I know of. But I would say to the gen- 
tleman from California again, that the resolution never was de- 
livered to me or to any other member of the committee, so far 
as I have heard. 

Mr. LOUD. I can assure the gentleman, however, that the 
resolution was in the committee room when you had your meet- 
ing. Iam so informed bya member of the committee who knew 
of the fact of its being there. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I had no such information; 
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that is all I can say. No notice was given to me, and I called 
for all of the resolutions and bills before the committee. 

Mr. BURROWS. Well, there is no objection to it. 

Mr. LOUD. If the matter was not urgent I would not press 
it at this time. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Let me say tomy friend from 
California that if the committee was now in session I would be 
in favor of reporting the resolution, and I see no objection to its 
adoption at this time. 

r. LOUD. Task a vote. 
The resolution was considered and agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Foreign Affairs may have 
leave to hold its sessions during the sittings of the House. That 
has been a privilege usually granted to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr.PAYNTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submita privileged 
report. The chairman of the Committee on Accounts [Mr. 
RUSK] has requested me to present the report which I send to 
the desk; and if proper at this time I yield the time to which I 
may be entitled under the rules to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BUNN]. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That an assistant clerk be allowed to the Committee on Claims 
during the session of the Fifty-third Congress, at a compensation of $8 per 
ie to be paid from August 22, 1893, ont of the contingent fund of the House. 

e Committee on Accounts. to whom was referred the accompanying 
resolution, submitted by Mr. BUNN on the 28th instant, respectfully report 
that the business of the Committee on Claims requires, as it has r red 
in previous Con the employment of an assistant clerk, and they 
acne, report the resolution back with the recommendation that it be 

Mr. SPRINGER. Letmesuggest to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that a large number of clerks is provided for to be paid 
out of the appropriations made annually. This looks to the cre- 
ation of an assistant clerk to be paid out of the contingent fund. 
I would suggest to the gentleman that one of the clerks already 
authorized by law be assigned to this committee. I was chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims e at one time, and I rec- 
ognize the necessity for this clerk, but I would suggest instead 
0 Paying him out of the contingent fund that the resolution pro- 
vide 135 one of the clerks already authorized by law be assigned 
to this duty. 

The SPEAKER. The appropriation provides for clerks of 
committees; this is an assistant clerk. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
object to having a clerk from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency assigned to this duty? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman makes answer to his own 
question, as he can do it better than I. 

Mr. BUNN. This resolution is an exact copy of the one 
ee in the Fifty-second Congress, which I hold in my hand. 

e Committee on Claims has always, since I have beena mem- 
ber of the House, been entitled to two clerks, one a an- 
nual clerk, and the other an assistant clerk. By a resolution of 
the House, an assistant clerk has been assigned to that commit- 
tee at the beginning of each session. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Why do you provide for this com- 
pensation to begin on the 22d of August? 

Mr. BUNN. Simply because he was assigned to duty on that 


day. 

Nr. COBB of Alabama. Then he has been already engaged 
in this service? 

Mr. BUNN. Yes, sir; since that day. This resolution was 
referred to the committee, and the committee stated that they 
were unanimously of opinion that there would be no trouble if 
we assigned the clerk to that duty. 

Mr. KERY. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. BUNN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOCKERY. In reply to the suggestion of the Speaker, 
made in mse to remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], I find that the order—and I would call the attention 
of the Speaker to this—I find that the order just adopted by the 
House, assigning clerks to committees, allows from the list of 
thirty-six session clerks carried in the legislative appropriation 

ill an assistant clerk to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
hat order was adopted by the House to-day. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to reénforce the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. In view of the 
fact that thirty-six clerks have already been provided for in the 
legislative bill, and in view of the further fact that the House 
has already assigned from that force an assistant clerk to the 
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Committee on Military Affairs, it seems to me that it would not 
be a violation of the spirit of the law to assign from that force of 
clerks an assistant clerk to the Committee on Claims, if one in 
fact be n x : 

Mr. BUNN. e want this resolution adopted. I cannot see 
how this resolution differs in form from the one heretofore 


Mr. DOCKERY. The point is just this. This resolution cre- 
ates an additional officer, to be paid from the contingent fund 
which is already exhausted, while the legislative, executive, an 
judicial appropriation bill already provides for thirty-six ses- 
sion clerks; and under the resolution just adopted by the House 
we have sixteen of these unassigned. One of these clerks can 
be assigned if eae 8 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then, if I understand, the step taken this 
morning is not to save anything, but simply to take from com- 
mittees that have no clerks and give another clerk to a commit- 
tee which already has one. Now, I agree with the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BUNN] as to the necessity for this, 
but the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DoCKERY] proposes to 
take one of the clerks that were taken away from the commit- 
tees that have no clerks and to transfer that clerk to a commit- 
tee that already has one at $2,000 ayear. The proposition is to 
give them another clerk at 36 a day. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman is in error as to fact. The 
thirty-six clerks carried in the legislative appropriation bill 
were not assigned to any committees. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But they were carried in order that they 
might be assigned, as they usually were. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But the House has just declined to assign 
sixteen of those clerks. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And the effect of the course suggested by 
the gentleman from Missouri would be this, as it turns out: that 
the resolution which we have adopted this morning, cutting off 
sixteen clerks, was not to save the expense of all those clerks. 
but to take from committees that have none and assign one o 
these clerks to a committee that already has one. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That was not the issue. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That would be the effect. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The issue was the assignment of the thirty- 
six clerks carried in the legislative bill to committees that needed 
clerks, and the House has just decided that sixteen of those com- 
mittees did not need clerks. 

Mr. MCMILLIN, I understand; but I am stating the final ef- 
fect, which is, not that there-will be a saving of sixteen clerks’ 
salaries, but the taking of clerks from committees that have 
none and doubling the force of some of those that have. 

Mr. BAILEY. Taking the clerks from committees that do 
not need them and giving an additional one to a committee that 
does need him. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. As my good friend [Mr. SIBLEY] has sug- 
gested to me, this is fulfilling the e which says, whoso- 
ever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more abund- 
ance; but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that he hath.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam not an expert in the domain of scrip- 
ture, but—— 

55 McMILLIN. We are prepared to believe that. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But I think I understand this question. 
The legislative bill provides for thirty-six session clerks to com- 
mittees, but does not assign those clerks to any committees. 
The House has just assigned 

Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know just exactly howI 
lost the floor. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I would like to finish that sentence. 

Mr. BUNN. It seems to me that all this trouble has arisen 

ibiy from the verbiage of this resolution. To meet the ob- 
jection su oe by gentlemen who seem to be opposing this 
resolution, I suggest the propriety of striking out the word“ as- 
sistant” before the word ‘‘clerk” and substituting the word 
‘‘additional;” so as to make it read additional clerk.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. Strike out the provision for payment from 
the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. BUNN. Lap to the House to give to the committee 
this clerk, because the work of the committee needs this addi- 
tional assistant. That is the only reason that I ask for it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The question is about paying the salary of 
the clerk out of the contingent fund, which is already exhausted. 

Mr. BUNN. There will be no trouble about that. That ques- 
tion has never been presented, and both the gentlemen who are 
rais this question were on the floor when this resolution was 


in the last Con b 3 
Mr. SPRINGER. There are sixteen clerks authorized by law 
that have not been 9 to any committee. 


Mr. BUNN. This ‘es a clerk from somewhere else, 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, no, the gentleman from North Carolina 


[Mr. BUNN] misapprehends the suggestion that I make and the 
one made by the gentleman from Missouri|[Mr. DocKERY]. There 
are sixteen clerks assigned by law for the use of the committees 
of this House, as the House may direct, which have not yet been 
meee to any committees. 

r. BUNN. When were these clerkships created? 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the last legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation bill. You will tind the provision in the law. 
Thess clerks are arona ee, and they can be paid out 
of the Treasury under that appropeistion just as other appro- 
priations are made by law. is resolution is passed, you 
create a new office, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, which is already now exhausted in the payment of mat- 
ters that ought not to be paid out of that fund. 

Mr. BUNN. Certainly my friend will not argue that if these 
clerks are not appointed, the money will be expended. There- 
fore it is the difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is the difference between creating a new 
office when you 8 have one. 

The SPEAKER. There may be some question as to whether 
appropriations for clerks to committees would be made available 
to pay an assistant clerk. 

r. SPRINGER. That can be done. 

The SPEAKER. Itis a matter for construction by the De- 
partment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was done in the case of the Committee 
on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. BU I hope there will be no objection to the form of 
this resolution, and that it will be allowed to pass. 

Mr. BAILEY. I desire to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BUNN] a question. 

Mr. B - Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand the gentleman to say that this 
resolution is identical with the one passed last year, but I have 
not heard him say that the committee absolutely need the serv- 
ices of this assistant clerk. 

Mr. BUNN. I did not state that, Mr. Speaker, because sev- 
eral gentlemen who had served on that committee had stated it 

. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], who was 
once chairman of the committee, states it, and numerous gen- 
tlemen who served on that committee state the same fact. In 
the has Hine Congress the Committee on Claims considered 
over a thousand bills, involving over $250,000,000. We were at 
work all the time. The work of both clerks is needed all the 
time. This clerk has been assigned to duty, and has been work- 
ing ever since I was n chairman of the committee. 

r. MCMILLIN. ld to me fora moment. 

Mr. BUNN. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr, MoMILLIN . Ihave been somewhat familiar with the ques- 
tion now before the House, from the fact that in the Forty-eighth 
Congress I was Chairman of the Committee on Claims. Ido not 
know how many bills go to that committee now. 

Mr. BUNN. One thousand and sixty-five bills were referred 
to that committee last Congress. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But at that time all the claims that had 
theretofore been going to the various committees that had cog- 
nizance of the subject-matters to which they pertained were 

iven to the Committee on Claims, and that is the rule yet, and 
5 it is done yet. At the time I was chairman of that 
committee, if I remember correctly, there were between one 
thousand and two thousand bills before the committee, involvin 
many millions. It required a vast amount of work, and require 
very strenuous exertion to docket the bills introduced, to see to 
their safe-keeping, and consideration of the reports. I think 
the gentleman needs the clerk called for, and shall therefore 
support his proposition. 

r. OATES. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With much pleasure. 

Mr. OATES. Notin opposition to the gentleman’s resolution, 
but to bring the attention of the House to a fact, with the hope 
that it may think about it. Out of all these bills before that 
committee, what becomes of them? Are they not reported and 
entered upon the Calendar, and few if any of them considered? 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Many of them are reported, go on the Cal- 
endar, and are considered. 

Mr. OATES. The great bulk of them are not considered. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. great many of them are considered by 
unanimous consent, and in some form or other go upon the stat- 
ute books. But I with my friend that a great many of 


them do not get consideration. 

Mr. OATES. There ought to be some other way of dealing 
with those measures. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Unless this committee has the necessary 
clerical force given them by the House they can not have these 


bills reported. 


One word more. Yesterday and to-day we did what has not 
been done heretofore—deprive the other committees of clerks. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY] suggests that this 
clerk — 2 5 be taken from the thirty-six clerks that were appro- 
priated for by him and his colleagues on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I presume that he will admit that the contempla- 
tion when that appropriation was made was that they would be 
e to the committees that were yesterday deprived of 
clerks. 

1 say so; and in addition, Mr. Speaker, we appropriate here an- 
nually, if I remember correctly, for more than half a hundred 
clerks for Senate committees at $2,250 a year. About half of 
these committees have also a messenger appointed for their ex- 
clusive use, while we take our messengers from these various 
doors prior to the meeting of the House, put them to the doors 
of the committees, and then bring them back here. We saved 
yesterday and to-day the difference between a member's clerk 
and a committee’s clerk, about 880 a month for the session on 
each committee clerkship; and yet we have in the same law en- 
tered without protest of my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
and the other members of the committee, a regular appropria- 
tion, as I stated, if my memory serves me correctly, for 57 clerks 
to Senate committees. 

When we get our camel down I suppose we are going to gag 
at our gnat. Whatever is necessary for the efficient service of 
the House ought to be given. Another truth: If there is an 
committee without work, the committee ought to be abolished. 
That is the true doctrine. Let us give whatever clerical force 
is necessary for the efficient dischurge of the duties of the House, 
not one dollar more nor one dollar less, and wherever that line 
falls let it lie. I am, and have ever been, for economy, and 
would cut off every useless officer. 

Mr. BUNN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. i punts if appears to me that the action 
taken by the House on the report of the Committee on Accounts 
ought not to be the subject of further discussion, and I detain 
the House now 1 to reply to the suggestion of my friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], who declared a few moments 
ago that we want to take clerks from committees that have none 
and give them to committees that have two. As I understand 
the purpose of the House, it is that each committee shall have 
what it needs and no more; and if one committee needed thirty 
clerks I would vote to give them to it, and if any committe 
needed none I would vote a 1 5 giving it one. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I am the gentleman approves my sug- 
gestion that I would give all that were needed and no more. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, the House has determined 
that these committees needed noclerks and the gentleman ought 
to acquiesce. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ido acquiesce. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not with good grace, though. 

Mr. McMILLIN. ButI do not take my grace from the gen- 
tleman from Texas; I am afraid he would be robbed. 

Mr. BAILEY. The House knows that I have none to spare. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It would also know, from the tenor of the 
F utterances at the present moment, that he has none 
to give. 

Mr. BAILEY. I never had any to spare; and if I had I would 
not spare it to my friend, who does not need it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the House passed upon this 
gracon and I undertake to say that there is not a member on 
this floor who would not discharge his oldest and most faithful 
employé if he should find him wasting his money as this House 
was invited to waste the money of the publie by giving $80 for 
services that were not worth $8. That is the question for the 
House to determine. We are dealing with trust funds—with 
money that belongs to the people. Ifthe services are required 
I am not parsimonious and niggardly enough to deny them, but 
if they are not required, it is not a matter of liberality, but a mat- 
ter of common honesty in not spending the people’s money for 
services that are not rendered to them or their representatives. 

It has been said, and it has been repeated, that these commit- 
tees are useless without clerks to do their work. Mr. Speaker, 
when the investigations were made by the committee under the 
leadership of the gentleman from is [Mr. SPRINGER] that 
committee was not entitled to aclerk, but when they entered 
3 that important work the gentleman from IIlinois came to 

is House, stated what e peo d to do and asked to be al- 
lowed the assistance of a clerk, the House granted it. 

It is also gon that the personal clerk of the chairman ought 
not to be to perform the work of the committee. But, 
sir, under law as it stands the committee clerk does the 

s personal work, and why should not the chairman’s 
rsonal clerk do the committee’s work? It is a bad rule that 
oes not work both ways. 
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Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question on 
the passage of the resolution. z 
The resolution was adopted. 


ASSISTANT CLERK FOR THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. TATE. Mr. 5 Lam requested by the Committee 
on Accounts to submit the report which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The report was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That an assistant clerk be allowed to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs 5 sessions of the Fifty-third Congress at a compensation of 
80 per day, to paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred the resolution entitled 
“An additional session clerk for the Committee on Naval Affairs,” have ex- 
amined and considered the same, and report it back to the House and rec- 
ommend its passage. 


Mr. TATE. I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CUMMINGS]. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I introduced this resolution 
very reluctantly. I know that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
has hitherto done without an assistant clerk I might refer to 
the fact that the Committee on Military Affairs has an assistant 
clerk, but that would be no argument for allowing an assistant 
clerk to the Committee on Naval Affairs. I want to say to the 
House, however, that this clerk is really needed. In the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs there are now seven subcommittees. 
Each subcommittee will soon hold a session once a week at least. 
if not oftener. The general committee meets twice a week, and 
the clerk attends all the meetings of these committees. Assoon 
as the estimates come in from the Secretary of the Navy the 
subcommittee on Appropriations will meet. This subcommit- 
tee, sitting every day, may be in session, judging from my expe- 
rience, from three toseven weeks, and, with this subcommittee 
sitting in the same room where the sessions of the general com- 
mittee are held, it will be im ble for the present clerk of the 
committee to properly attend to the business of all the subcom- 
mittees and the general committee. Therefore, it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to secure prompt attention to the business 
oo. Committee on Naval Affairs, that an assistant clerk be pro- 


ea. ~. 

Mr. PICKLER. Let me ask the gentleman whether it would 
not be practicable for him to ask the Secretary of the Navy to 
detail a man from the Department who would be well up in that 
3 kind of business? Many other committees have done 

t 


Mr. CUMMINGS. I do not know what answer the Secre 
of the Navy would make to such a request. I want a clerk who 
is a stenographer and typewriter. If such a one is not supplied 
I must Bons for one out of my own pocket. 

Mr. PICKLER. Other Secretaries of Departments have de- 
tailed men to other committees. 

Mr.CUMMINGS. Idonotknowofanysuchcase. TheSecre- 
tary of War does not detail a clerk to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and I see no reason why we should make fish of one com- 
mittee and flesh of another. 

Mr. PICKLER. There are a number of committees to whom 
men have been detailed on the request of the chairmen. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the 
gentleman from New York a question. I do not know anything 
as to the necessity for this clerk, but I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether his request for an assistant clerk indicates that 
his committee is to consider and recommend the construction of 
additional ships. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I will say to my friend from Illinois that 
if the Administration thinks that additional ships are required, 
and the Committee on Naval Affairs finds that the Administra- 
tion has good grounds for making such a recommendation, the 
aught may recommend that additional ships be constructed. 

ughter. 

Mr. C ON of Illinois. Well, I supposed that the gentle- 
man’s ~~ for additional machinery for his committee meant 
additional work by the committee in that direction. 

Mr. CUMMINGS, It has no reference whatever to the sug- 
gestion of my friend from Illinois. The work is there for this 
assistant clerk to do, and I am already, myself, now, even before 
the subcommittees are at work, writing letters to the Depart- 
ment asking for information, when I should have a clerk to do 
it. Let me say further to the House that by the visions of 
the law provi clerks for members, I am now refused a clerk 
for m „although, as being chairman of the Committee on 
rh Affairs, my work is twice as heavy as it was in the last 


ngress. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I would like to inquire of the gen- 
tleman of what his work consists? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The subcommittees have to have a clerk 
to keep record of their i 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. But the committee itself? 


Mr. CUMMINGS. The committee itself has the same clerk 
to keep a record of its proceedings. His hands are more than 
full of work. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. How many meetings has your 
committee had since Congress convened? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. We meet every Tuesday and Friday. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. What has been the nature of your 
business? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It is according to the bills referred to the 
committee—everything pertaining to the naval establishment 
of one of the great nations of the world. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Has there been any business re- 
ported from that committee? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Yes, sir; there are two bills now on the 
Calendar that have been reported from that committee. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. This is one of the most important 
committees of the House. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It certainly is. And I may add that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs sustains the request for an assistant 
clerk, and that the Committee on Accounts, after a patient hear- 
ing, unanimously reported the request favorably. 

ír. ENLOE. I would like to offer a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cum- 
MINGS] is entitled to the floor unless he yields it. 

Mr. GS. I demand the previous question. 

7 ENLOE. I think I ought to be allowed to offer this sub- 
stitute. 

The SPEAKER. If the previous question is voted down the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] will be recognized. 

The question having been put, 

The SPEAKER. The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. SIMPSON and Mr. ENLOE. Division. 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 52, noes 26. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I make the point that no quorum has yoted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. ENGLISH and Mr. CUMMINGS 
were: 2 77 

Mr. BOATNER. I move that the House adjourn. 

The 8 . put on the motion to adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. e ayes seem to have it. 

Several members called for a division. 

Mr. BOATNER (after a pause). I withdraw the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will take their places. 


The House again divided; when the tellers ng: arabe My pda 

Mr.CUMMINGS. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ENG- 
LISH] withdraws the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. 6 point of no quorum being withdrawn, 


the ayes have it; and the previous question is ordered. The 
question is now on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question having been put, 

The SPEAKER. e noes seem to have it. 

05 3 1 sali ase a anon 

e House di an e tellers reported -ayes 49, noes 51. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 102, nays 71, 
not voting 180; as follows: 


—102. 

Alderson, Mallory, 
Alexander, Fyan, Marsh, Schermerhorn, 
Babcock, Marvin, N. Y. Sibley, 
Bartholdt, Gillet, N. Y, McAleer, Smith, 
——.— Gillett, Mass. SORUNA 8 

an. eGann, perry, 
Commun. Hainer, McNagny, 
Caminetti, Hall, Minn. Meiklejohn, Stevens, 
Cam: 5 A Mercer, tone, W. A, 
Causey, Hartman, Meyer, Sweet, 
Cogswell, Heard, Money, Talbott, Md. 
oe, Fla. Hermann, M 
C 5 Hicks, Morse, whey, 
Cummin, Hines, O'Neil, Mass. Thomas, 
De Armond, Hopkins, III. Page, A 
De Forest, Houk, Ohio Pearson, oa 
Dolliver Honk, Tenn. Pendleton, W. Va. Updegraff. 
Donovan, Hulick, Pickler, Van Voorhis, N.Y, 
Doolittle, Johnson, Ind Pigott, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Draper, ohnson, Rayner, Wanger, 
— — Johnson, Ohio Reilly, Warner, 
Durborow, Kiefer, Richards, Ohio Waugh, 
Edmunds, Kribbs, Richardson, Mich. Wells, 

lish, Lawson, Riehardson, Tenn. Woodard, 
Fellows, Lester, Ritehie, 
Fielder, Linton, Russell, Conn. 

NAYS—71 

Abbott, Boen, Fithian, 

old, Breckinridge, Ark.Coffeen, 
Balley, Broderick, oper, Tex. Grady, 
Baker, Kans. Brooks x Xx, a 
Baker, N. H. Ca Daniels, Mo. 
B Cannon, III. Davis, Holman, 
Ba A Capehart, Denson, Hunter, 
Bell, Colo. Clark, Mo. Dinsmore, Hutcheson, 
Bell, Tex. Cobb, Ala. Dockery, Kem, 
Black, Ga. Cobb, Mo. Erdman, Kilgore, 
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Kyle. Montgomery, Powers, Talbert, S. C. 
Lacey, Moses, Robbins, ey, 
Lane, Northway, Sayers, Taylor, ina. 
Latimer, Oates, nod cker, 
Lucas, Patterson, Stal Williams, Miss. 
Maddox, Pendleton, Tex. Stockdale, Wilson, Ohio 
Ma Perkins, Stone, C. W. oomer. 
McKaig, Phillips, Strong, 
NOT VOTING—180. 
Adams, Cooper, Wis. Hooker, Miss. Paynter, 
Aitken, ish, Hooker, N. Y. Pence, 
Aldrich, Cousins, Hopkins, Pa. Post, 
Allen, Covert, udson, Price, 
Apsley, Crawford, Hull, Randall, 
Avery, Culberson, Ikirt, Ray, 
Baldwin, rtis, Kans. Jones, 8 
Bankhead, Curtis, N. Y. Joy, Reyburn, 
Bartlett, Dalzell, Lapham, Robertson, La. 
Belden, Davey, Layton, Robinson, Pa. 
Beltzhoover, Dingley, Lefever, Rusk, 
ry, Dunn, Lilly, Russell, Ga, 
Bing) am, Ellis, Ky. Lisle, Scranton, 
x is, Oregon Livmgston, Settle, 
Blanchard, Enloe, Lockwood, Shaw, 
Bland, Epes, ud, Shell, 
Boatner, Everett, Loudenslager, Sherman, 
Boutelle, teh nch, Sickles, 
Bower, N. O. Fletcher, agner, Simpson, 
Bowers, Cal. rman, Maguire, ipe, 
ch, k, Mahon, Stephenson, 
Brattan, Gardner, Martin, Ind. Stone, Ky. 
Brawley, Gear, McCall, Storer, 
Brec Ky. Geary, McCleary, Minn. Strait, 
Bretz, Goldzier, McCreary, Ky. Swanson, 
Brickner, Goodnight, McCulloch, Taylor, Tenn. 
Brosius, Graham, MeDannold, Terry, 
Brown, Grosvenor, McDearmon, Turner, 
Bunn, Grout, McDowell, Turpin, 
Burnes, Haines, McKeighan, Wadsworth, 
Burrows, Hammond, McLaurin, Walker, 
Bynum, are, McMillin, Washington, 
Caldwell, Harmer, McRae, Weadock, 
Cannon, Cal 5 Meredith, Wever, 
Caruth, Hatch, Milliken, Wheeler, Ala. 
Ca Haugen, Moon, Wheeler, III. 
Chicke: 4 Hayes, Murray, White, 
Childs, Heiner, Mutchler, Whiting, 
Clancy, Henderson, III. Neill, Williams, III. 
Clarke, Ala. Henderson, Iowa Newlands, Wilson, Wash. 
Henderson, N. C. O’Ferrall, Wilson, W. Va 
Compton, Hendrix, O'Neill, Pa. Wise, 
Hepburn, Outhwaite, Wolverton, 
Coombs, H Paschal, Wright, Mass. 
Cooper, Ind Hitt, Payne, Wright, Pa. 


Before the vote was announced, 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, am I recorded? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman is not recorded. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I wish to ask whether a quorum 
has voted. 

The SPEAKER. There is no quorum voting. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, Then Lask to have my name called. 

The name of Mr. CANNON was called, and he voted in the neg- 
ative. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I wish to state my pair 
with Mr. Lockwoop does not cover this vote. There is no doubt 
that if he were here he would vote ‘‘ aye,” just us I have done. 

Mr. PICKLER. I am with the gentleman from In- 
diana, Mr. BRETZ, but this question was excepted from the pair. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, before announcing the vote, will 
submit some personal requests. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Lucas until October 8, on account of important busi- 


ness. 

To Mr. HEPBURN, for ten days after the 24th instant, on ac- 
count of important business. . 

The following pairs were announced: 

On this vote: 

Mr. WISE with Mr. GROUT. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

For the rest of the day: 

Mr. TURPIN with Mr. MCDOWELL. 

Mr. BRETZ with Mr. PICKLER. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 102, the nays 
71. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must take cognizance of the fact, 
when the record discloses it, that no quorum has voted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suggest that the roll be called again, in- 
stead of our having a call of the House. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. ENLOE. I move a call of the House. 


The SPEAKER. A motion to adjourn is B- ponding: 
The question being taken on the motion toadj 

ayes 80, noes 46. 
Mr. ENLOE. I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were not ordered. 


ourn, there were— 


So the motion of Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana was agreed to; and 
acco roin gly (at 2 o'clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 3373) declaring the construc- 
7 an act therein named to the Committee on the Public 

ands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3374) to grant arrears of pensions in certain 
cases —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Florida: A bill (H. R.3375) to open cer- 
tain parts of the Fort Jupiter military reservation, in the State 
of Florida, to entry under the homestead laws—to the Commit- 
tee on the Public ds. 

By Mr. GILLET of New York: A bill (H. R. 3376) for the erec- 
tion of a public building inthe city of Elmira, N. Y.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 3377) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 3378) to secure the depositors in 
national banks against loss, ete.—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


* 


y 

By Mr. WELLS: A bill (H. R. 3379) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Fond du Lac, Wis.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 3417) providing forsthe sur- 
vey of the land described in the grant to the Willamette Valley 
and Cascade Mountain Wagon Road Company, in the State of 
Oregon—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3418) granting the right of way to the Al- 
bany and Astoria Railroad Company through the Grande Ronde 
Indian Reservation,in the State of Oregon—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3419) to ratify and confirm an agreement 
with the Alsea and other bands of Indians located upon the 
Siletz Reservation, in the State of Oregon, and to make appropri- 
ation for carrying the same into effect—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 3420) to 
remove the obstructions from the channel leading from Lake 
Ontario into Irondequoit Bay—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 3421) provid- 
ing for the construction of a steam revenue cutter for the New 
England coast—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A joint resolution(H. Res. 52) proposin 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, provid- 
ing for the election of Senators by the votes of the people of the 
States—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. WISE: A resolution to allow the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce an assistant clerk—to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts. 

By Mr. WARNER: A resolution authorizing inquiry into com- 
binations of manufacturers—to the Committee on Manufactures. 

By Mr. HERMANN; A memorial of the Oregon Legislature, 
accepting the direct-tax allowance—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 3 

Also, a memorial of the Oregon Legislature, asking thata sec- 
retary of labor de ent be provided for—to the Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws, 

Also, a memorialof the Oregon Legislature, for a road depart- 
ment—to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

Also, a memorial of the Grogon Legislature, for opening of the 
World's Fair on Sunday—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, against unde- 
sirable immigration—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, favoring the 
construction of the Nicaraguan Canal—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 35 bills of the following 
titles were presented und referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BABCOCK: A bill (H. R. 3380) for the relief of Wil- 
liam A, Dearman—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BELL of Texas: A bill(H. R. 3381) for the relief of W. 
A. Proctor—to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 3382) for 
the relief of John L. Green, administrator of James H. Newkirk, 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3383) for the relief of the estate 
of C. W. Caniphall. of Drew County, Ark.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. DENSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 3384) for the relief 
of Daniel V. Sevier, of Franklin County, Ala.—to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

By Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 3385) for the re- 
lief of the estate of Levy Elmore, of Claiborne County, Miss.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3386) for the relief of the estate of Lucy 
Cordell, deceased, late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3387) for the relief of the estate of John W. 
Cunyas, deceased, late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3388) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. C. L. 
pee of Jefferson County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3389) for the relief of the estate of Wilkins 
M. Kirkpatrick, of Rankin County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 3390) for the relief of Jennie 
M. ftunt—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3391) for the relief 
of Benjamin F. Rogers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 3392) for the relief of Plin 
Cooper, S. Hamilton, and the personal representatives of James 
Cox, deceased—to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3393) for the relief 
of Enoch P. Ward, of Holly Springs, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3394) for the relief of the estate of Frank H. 
Nichols—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 3395) for amendment of the 
military record of Thomas Kehoe, as a member of Company A, 
of the Sixty-first New York Volunteers—to the Committee on 


5 Affairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 3396) for the relief of the 
heirs of John Poland, of Prince William County, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 3397) graning 8 to 
Newell F. Osterhout—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3398) for 
the relief of Joseph H. Thompson—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 3399) for the relief of Marie 
Damainville—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3400) to au- 
thorize the payment to Rear-Admiral John H. Russell of the 
highest pay of his grade—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

y Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 3401) for 
5 of John E. Wilbur to the Committee on Military 
Aff 


rs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3402) for the relief of B. J. Van Vleck, ad- 
ministrator of Henry Van Vleck, deceased—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3403) for the relief of Wilbur F. Flint, late 
second lieutenant Company B, Tenth United States Heavy Ar- 
tillery—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3404) for the relief of Wilbur F. Flint—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WAUGH: A bill (H, R. 3405) to correct the military 
record of George Coulson—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3406) to correct the military record of Thomas 
C. Workman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3407) for the relief of Elenor Brookbank and 
others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3408) granting an honorable discharge to 
Henry W. Hackley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3409) for the relief of Silas Quackenbush—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3410) to correct the military record of Rob- 
ert H. Pyke—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 8411) for the 
relief of the estate of J. J. Galtney, late of Yazoo County, Miss.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 3412) for the 
relief of the estate of Daniel Ott, deceased, late of Jefferson 
County, W. Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3413) for the relief of George F. Anderson, 
of Jefferson County, W. Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3414) for the relief of A. M. Sponseller, of 
Jefferson County, W. Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3415) for the relief of John Viands, of Jeffer- 
son County, W. Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 3416) referring the claim 
or AETS of Eugene F. Arnold, administrator of William H. 
arnold; to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 3422) to refer 
the claim against the United States of the Presbyterian Church 
5 3 Ala., to the Court of Claims - to the Committee on 

ar ms. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: Petition of John L. 
Green, administrator of James H. Newkirk, deceased, praying 
that his claim for property taken by the Army during the late 
war be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

By Mr. COFFEEN: Petition of citizens of Uinta County, Wyo., 
favoring free coinage of silver to the Committee on ee 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HIL. BORN: Resolution of Temescal Grange, California, 
favoring the free coinage of silver to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolution adopted at a mass meeting of citizens of Co- 
lusa, Cal., favoring the free coinageof silver—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Marine Enginsers’ Beneficial Association, No. 
35, San Francisco, Cal., asking that all vessels not propelled by 
sails or oars may bə brought under control of United States in- 
spro ora of steam vessels—to the Committee on Interstate and 

oreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Memorial of Jennie M. Hunt, asking that 
the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to pay her the sum of 
$2,040, the difference between the salary appropriated to be paid 
her as clerk at $1,000 per annum in the Post-Office Department 
during the fiscal years of 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890, 
and the very: that was paid her during said years at $720 per 
annum as clerk in the Post-Office Department—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, petition of Fritz Sittel and Malvina Sittel, citizens of the 
Choctaw Nation, for relief against the Choctaw Coal and Rail- 
way Company O the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NEILL: Papers appertaining to claim of Pryor D. 
Chism, administrator of Robert Chism, deceased, for relief—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Four petitions of citizens of 
Spokane County, Wash., in 3 to the repeal of the Sher- 
man act unless said repeal shall provide for the continued use of 
silver on terms more favorable to silver—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE, 
SATURDAY, September 23, 1893. 
Prayer by Rev. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 


mpor 
e Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I desire to ask leave of absence 
from the Senate for one week, beginning Monday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, and leave 
of absence is granted. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. . 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Nevada 
Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, praying for the re- 
peal or modification of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minonk, III., 
praying for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a ponton of the East Ohio Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, praying for the repeal 
of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KYLE presented six petitions of citizens of South Dakota, 
praying for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 tol, as a 
condition of the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 
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Mr. QUAY presented a ponon of Local Assembly, No. 1577, 

Knights of Labor, of Pittsburg, Pa., praying for the free coinage 

Oa ver at a ratio of 16-to 1; which was ordered to lie on the 
e. 

He also 8 a memorial of the agricultural society of 
Lancaster County, Pa., remonstrating against the reduction of 
duty upon imported tobacco; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Scranton, 
Pa., sued ap for the immediate and unconditional repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

DAVID B. GOTTWALS. 

Mr. PUGH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 439) for the relief of David B. Gottwals, 
reported it with amendments. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Mr. BRICE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 986) granting a 
pension to Philip Hawk; which was read twice by its title, and, 
hig the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

‘ensions. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S.987) to alter the regu- 
lations enacted by the Legislature of the State of South Caro- 
lina, which prescribes the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections within said State for resentatives in Congress; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred tothe Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. WOLCOTT introduced a bill (S. 988) to open minor streets 
in the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 989) to amend section 2306 of the 
Revised Statuces of the United States; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


INDEPENDENCE OF COORDINATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. STEWART. I submit a resolution, which I ask may lie 
over. I give notice that on Monday morning I shall pre 5 
some remarks with regard to it. 

Tho resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the independence of the cobrdinate departments of the Gov- 
ernment, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, must be main- 
tained, and that the use of the power and influence of one department to 
control the action of another is in violation of the Constitution and destruc- 
tive of our form of government. 

F The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 
LIMITATION OF DEBATE. 


Mr. TURPIE rose. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution, which will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. PLATT 
on the 21st instant, as follows: 
ere That Rule IX ot the Senate be amended by adding the following 
ras 


m SEO. 2. Whenever any bill or resolution is pending before the Senate as 


unfinished business, the presiding officer shall, upon the written request of 


a majority of the Senators, fix a day and hour, and notify the Senate thereof, 
when general debate shall cease thereon, which time shall not be less than 
five days from the submission of such request; and he shall also fix a sub- 
sequent day and hour, and notify the Senate thereof, when the vote shall be 
taken on the bill or resolution, and any amendment thereto, without fur- 
ther debate: the time for taking the vote to be not more than two days later 
than the time when general debate 18 to cease; and in the interval between 
the closing of general debate and the taking of the vote, no Senator shall 


Hay more than five minutes, nor more than once upon the same proposi- 
on.” 


Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, I understood the honorable and 
learned Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] in discussing the 
rule of cloture the other day to say that there are only two 
methods by which a vote could be forced in the Senate. I do 
not think there is any method by which a vote can be forced 
in the Senate upon any subject. I should prefer the statement 
that there were only two methods by which a vote could be 
brought about or procured in the Senate, and these two meth- 
ods are reducible to one, for I do not recall a single instance in 
our history where what is called a continuous session or the 
test of endurance has itself led toa vote. A continuous session 
or test of physical endurance has, in some instances, been one 
of the causes perhaps of a unanimous consent rule, after which 
a vote was en, but the unanimous consent has always pre- 
ceded a vote upon a contested measure. 

Really, then, the true rule is there is but one way, and has 
been but one way since 1806, of procuring or bringing abouta 
vote of the Senate upon any measure; and that way is the way 
of unanimousconsent. Theoretically one might think,if that is 
the case and one member of this y may at any time prevent 
a vote upon any measure; legislation has not been very frequent, 
has been very rare, has been very uncommon in this branc ; but 
practically it will be seen that the one member objecting to unani- 


mous consent, this missing unit, has been always absent. He 
has been conspicuous by his absence. So that votes upon the 
passage of bills, final votes upon the determination of any ques- 
tion whatever have been as frequent here as in the other branch 
of the National Legislature; and taking the whole body of legis- 
lation, subject as it has been to this rule in the Senate thata 
vote can not be taken without unanimous consent, whatever other 
effect the rule has had it has not had the effect to diminish the 
amountor quantity of legislation or the sum of useful, important, 
and effectual legislation which the people have demanded. 

It is very often said, sir, that the majority in this country 
rules—I have heard it repeated once or twice in the discussion 
upon the question of cloture—and, therefore, that the majority 
in this y should rule. That statement is much too broad, 
whether it be applied to the whole country or to the Senate of the 
United States, It is much better made in this way, and can be 
oe truly made in this way: the will of the majority expressed 
under the form of law, or in the form of law, or by the form of 
law, or in accordance with the form of law, governs in this 
country and governs in this body, as will be seen in the sequel. 

The first form of law to which the majority is subject is the 
Constitution of the United States, and with respect to this body 
the second form of law is its own rules. The majority in this 
body controls its action when action is taken. It passes a bill or 
defeats a bill. But the majority in this body has never decided 
either when action shall be akon or 2 80 action shall be 
taken at all. That has always depended upon the unit, the 
smallest possible minority. It is the smallest conceivable mi- 
nority of this body which determines the question when action 
or whether action shall be taken. 

I heard this body characterized the other day as a voting body. 
I disclaim that epithet very distinctly. Ihave heard it described 
elsewhere as a debating body. I disclaim that with equal dis- 
favor. This body is best determined by its principal character- 
istic. The universal law and genius of language have given a 
name to this body derived from its principal attribute. It is a 
deliberative body—the peeves’ deliberative body in the world. 

Now, voting is an incident to deliberation, and debate isan in- 
cident to deliberation; but when a body is chiefly characterized 
as deliberative there is much deliberation apart from discussion 
ine and wholly apart from what is called the business of 
vo 8 

The essence and the spirit of a body like ours, now over acen- 
tury old, may be best gathered from its rules of action, the body 
of law governing it, always very small, now very brief. Of the 
twenty-one rules properly affecting parliamentary procedure in 
this body eleven relate to the subjectof deliberation. More than 
one-half relate exclusively to that subject and have nothing to 
do with debate or voting. I suppose that the form of law under 
which the will of the majority must control embraces at least 
the rules which govern us. Here is Rule XXII, one which 
touches us every day. I think itis the most frequently opera- 
tive of any rule in the Senate. 

RULR XXII. 
PRECEDENCE OF MOTIONS. 
iow? eth ris is pending no motion shall be received, but— 
rn. 

To adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn, it shall be 
to a day certain, 

To take a recess, 

To process to the consideration of executive business, 

To lay on the table, 

To postpone indefinitely, 

To postpone to a day certain, 

Tocommit, 

To amend: 
which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged. 

Now, there is not a single one of these motions which relates 
toa vote of this assembly, to debate by it, but all relate pri- 
marily to the business of this body, which is deliberation, and 
they are all What are called dilatory motions relating only to đe- 
liberation. Take, for instance, the motion to adjourn. What 
relation has that to the merits of any bill or measure pending 
before this body? ‘Take the motion to adjourn, the first in pre- 
cedence, taking precedence of any question pend here, what 

sible relation has that to the merits of any question pending? 
one. 

What is the reason, then, why the motion to adjourn has at- 
tached to it this superlative excellence that it shall be first in 
order and shall precede all others? I have heard it very fre- 
quently said the motion to adjourn is always in order, and it is 
very seldom out of order. The Chair is bound almost in any 
circumstance to entertain it. It has become almost a maxim, 
the motion to adjourn is always in order. It has not been always 
in order. The rule is only asold as the revolution of 1688. Prior 
to that time the House could not adjourn (I am of an- 
other parliamentary body) while the e remained in the 
chair; and the Speaker, a servile tool of the crown, remained in 
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the chair twenty-six, forty-eight, even at one time, as it is said, 
fifty hours, failing to e the motion to adjourn, refusing 
to put it, refusing to consider it, and holding the 

simply by his presence in the chair. 

It was under such necessity that the rule now become a maxim, 
the statute now worn out, has become the common law of parlia- 
mentary bodies, that the motion to adjourn shall always be in 
order; and the reason given for it is that. private conference 
among members is often preferable to debate, and that the body 
must always have an opportunity at least of resorting to privy 
conference if it so determine. 

I might go on and notice each of these nine dilatory motions 
in detail to show how every one of them relates solely to delib- 
eration, toshow how this Rule XXII. connected asitis with allour 

edure here, daily, hourly, has characterized and will charac- 
ait this body as long ss it exists as preminently deliberative. 

Allthese dilatory motions resting in Rule XXI have their foun- 
dation in a rule yet older than any in this compilation. It is a 
rule older than the Senate of the United States itself. All these 
dilatory motions relating to deliberation, so carefully guarded, 
so long observed, so characteristic of the Senate of the United 
States, are founded upon a rule not published in this body of 
rules, neither numbered nor classified. The first rule to which 
all our rules are subject, sir, the first rule of parliamentary pro- 
cedure proper, is found in the Constitution of the United States: 

The yeas and nays of the members of elther House on any question shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the Journal. 

Tho whole series of dilatory motions in parliamentary action 
here rests for foundation upon the rule I have just read from the 
Constitution of the United States. Ispeak of it as the first rule of 
this body. It is the first. It is older than any of the other 
ase It is the first; itis a part of the paramount law of the 

d. 
One might think, in reading it casually, that there had cer- 
tainly been a mistake by the framers of the Constitution; that, as 
was sometimes said of Homer, they nodded when they put such 
a mere surface, at first thought, provision into and made ita 
part of the organic law, as they might have provided in that in- 
strument, sir, that you should rise to your feet when putting a 
8 or that a Senator in addressing you should rise from 

seat, 


Sir, this provision does not belong to that class. Why is it 
found in the Constitution of the United States? Senators have 
claimed here that a provision to cut off debate is absolutely nec- 
essary and of the highest superlative importance. Why was not 
that made a of the Constitution of the United States? Sen- 
ators have claimed here that a provision that a vote shall be and 
must be taken at some stage, at a certain stage—in other words, 
the closure—is imperative, is, in the of the honorable 
and learned Senator from Connecticut, absolutely necessary to 
the transaction of what is called the business of Senate and 
the business of the country. 

Why then was not provision made for a cloture in the Consti- 
tution of the United States? The question may be asked, Why 
should the Constitution-makers have concerned themselves at 
all about a parliamentary rule for the government of this body? 
But as they have done so, it becomes very legitimate to ask why 
did they not provide for the cloture and for the cessation of de- 
bate, as it is said such rules exceed in necessity and importance 
all others. 

Let us examine this parliamentary rule in the Constitution. 
What was the object of it? Some man might say the object of 
this was to make a record. Sir, there was no necessity of such 
vA pie to make a record. Records were made long before 

provision of the Constitution. The majority had always 
the power to require the record to be made of a vote, and that 
was the former method; and the minority, a minority of one, 
had always the power to have his vote entered of record, either 
“nay” or “yea,” and when all the nays were putin the record 
the absentees and the yeas were very apparent, and vice versa. 
There was not the slightest use in the intendment of common 
parliamentary law of the world then existing to have inserted for 
such a reason this provision in the Constitution of the United 


States. 

Then it is said that the object of this provision was to assist 
in the passage of bills, or in other words to assist the business of 
enactment as distinguished from the business proper of this 
body, deliberation. Let us look at it In that view. It is not 
said that the yeas and nays of members shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those ower, be entered on any bill pending, on the 
passage of any b l ponding; it is said “on any question,” the 
most immaterial most irrelevant, the one most remotely 
connected with the business pending before this body. For in- 
stance, on the question of adjournment, the question to postpone 
indefinitely or to a certain day, the question to commit, the 
question to amend, on any of these dilatory motions one-fifth of 


y in session 


the members present may demand a roll call and a record; and 
that roll call and record is not for the purpose of showing how 
a bill was passed; it relates to any question. Making a record 
was amply provided for. The reason of the roll call and record 
is that deliberation is the province of this body. It is the office 
of this body.. Attendance may be compelled; deliberation is 
Sopolga by this rule, Voting is not compelled, can not be 
compelled. 
This rule, sir, is found, as I have said before, in the organic 
law. Itis much aggrandized, it is glorified by the company in 
which it is associated. This rule that one-fifth of the members 
of this body may at any time demand a roll call is piaz along- 
side of the inhibition against bills of attainder and ex post faclo 
laws. It is placed alongside of the affirmative power of Congress 
to declare war, to conclude peace, to contract alliances. It is 
placed alongside of that great prerogative writ of personal lib- 
erty, habeas bg he è 
It belongs to that character of legislation, except that habeas 
corpus may be suspended, but not even in case of invasion, not 
eyen in case of rebellion, can the great power of the potent fifth 
of the membership here ever be questioned, delayed, or ignored, 
no matter what is pending or how irrelevant it ma; be to whatis 


called or may be thought the chief business of th The 
object. of this rule was not to facilitate the ge of laws; it 
was not to make a record; it was to compel deliberation. It was 


to give to the minority a day in court. It may be along day, 
broken, interrupted, full of excitement, in which a question 
tossed from side to side as a ball between two animated bands of 
players. It is just in the midst of this excitement that the rule 
of the Constitution comes; that it says with imperious mandate, 
let this cease. Let the roll be galled. Let your communication 
be > yea, ea, and nay, nay. Itmakesa pause. Itcompelsa pause, 
T. e isand always has been an element of force. It is not 
the cloture; it forces and compels deliberation, not enactment. 
It ison the side of the minority, not on that of the majority. 

Now, take this form of law, the rule in the Constitution which 
Ihave just read, in connection with Rule XXII in our own body of 
law to which I have referred. Establish the proper connections 
between them, as we have often here seen done, and the opera- 
tive relations, with the rule in the Constitution compelling a 
record, a roll call, and with the rule in our bod so opon Peg 
entertainment in their order of nine different tory mo A 
having no 8 reference to merits, it will be seen that under 
the form of law, the highest possible form of law, deliberation 
is distinctly the business, province, and the office of this body. 

It will be seen how impossible under the operation even of the 
rule in the Constitution and how thoroughly inconceivable un- 
der the operationof our own rules it will be that debate can ever 
cease or that a vote cav ever be taken as long as there is a dis- 
senting unit in this Hall, assisted by one-fifth ofthe number. It 
would take a reconstruction of the entire body of laws of the 
Senate, if not an amendment to the Federal Constitution per- 
emptorily to enact what seems to be aimed at by the resolution 
of the Senator from Connecticut, and those mod: tions of the 
same now upon the table of the Senate, and yet the will of the 
majority rules in this body. aa 

Is not the Constitution of the United States the will of the ma- 
jority—a will of the majority, permanent, enduring; alaw for all 

enerations? Are not the rules of the Senate of the United 

tates, most of them a hundred years old, the will of the ma- 
jority, the permanent will? The will of the majority rules 

ere in the same manner as elsewhere; the wish of the majority 
of the hour or of the day, the wish in regard to a pending meas- 
ure, in regard to a pending bill, in regard to a pending enact- 
ment, in regard to any parkamen e action here, does not con- 
trol. The wish is itself controlled and governed by the will of 
the majority, the law of the land, and of the Senate. 

The nine dilatory motions now compellable to be entertained 
by the Chair, the questions in relation to excuse, the questions 
in relation to N without exhausting even avery small mi- 
nority in this Chamber would ina parliamentary manner, in a 
distinctly constitutional manner, occupy the whole of the re- 
mainder of the present session of Congress. We must rely upon 
the assent of the fifth. 

Iam aware, sir, that such action as I have alluded to, action 
confined entirely to what are known as dilatory motions, is 
called obstruction, but I um not prepared, and I never heard any 
Senator here who expressed himself ready, to define the differ- 
ence between obstruction and deliberation. One thing is very 
certain, the Constitution of the United States makes no distinc- 
tion between obstruction and deliberation. It provides in ex- 
pom terms for deliberation in the very method which we of the 

our might call obstruction. 

It is the fortune, sir, of free parliamentary government to be 
subject to the sleepless vigil of dissent, of resistance, and of that 


sort of resistance which may end in revolution. The shadows 
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of 3 and of revolution are constantly following the feet 
of those who are engaged in free parliamentary discussion and 
legislation. Behind pn aratia at a greater or less distance is 
always agitation, and at some distance and at some time may be 
revolution, 

We have been frequently entertained here with a description 
of the hardships, and I do not wish to dis them, of con- 
tinuous session, of night sittings. They are very feeble ante- 
types, they are very frail mimic eee of the camp- 

re and bivouac, but they do foreshadow them. I very much 
doubt, whether the establishment of cloture in this body would 
tend to increase the chances of public order, of public security, 
of wholesome agitation, and of legitimate resistance. 

My impression is that the establishment of a cloture in this 
body would have the contrary tendency. I think that it would 
not diminish the real power of the minority. Cloture is after 
all suppression, repression here, to be harvested afterwards in 
boundless expansion elsewhere; and the statesman repressed, 
the member of this body suppressed, subjected to force and du- 
ress, returns for that very reason no longer of the minority, but 
with the majority behind him. A vote by force is not a vote 
either as to the time when it is taken or as to the character 
of the subject to which it relates or as to the place where it is 
east. A vote by compulsion is not a free act; and yet the first 
definition of a vote is volition, the expression of the will, abso- 
lutely free, of the voter. 

After all, as I have had occasion to remark upon subjects 
somewhat cognate, the very highest offictal functions in a free 
government are not compulsory and can not be made so. It is 
made the duty of the Vice-President to recognize a member who 
rises in this body and addresses him. Suppose he fails to do that; 
suppose he neglects to do that; suppose he wrongfully, know- 
ingly, defiantly, refuses to recognize a Senator who addresses 
him, how shall we compel recognition? I am speaking of the 
action of the highest functionary. I know very well if the Sec- 
retary disobeys our orders, or if the Sergeant-at-Arms disobeys 


the rules governing him, the remedy is very swift, very com- 
lete, perfect: but with respect to the highest function and duty 
ihare no remedial operation and can be none. 


Of course it is possible that the officer might be punished; but 
that would not restore recognition. It is the duty of a Senator 
under one of our rules to vote when his name is called. Suppose 
he does not vote and offers no excuse, how can we compel vot- 
ing? That is a high function of a member of this body, poenapa 
one of the highest; and the other, I think, is the very highest 
function belonging to the Chair, the function of recognition. It 
is the initiative in the great lesson of parliamentary liberty. 
Both these functions must seed aonb do depend, Senators— 
upon the sanction of honor alone, stainless honor. They have 
no other sanction. 

There is no obligation upon a Senator or upon the Vice-Presi- 
dent in respect to these high functions, except the sense of duty 
and the love of country. Heretofore these great sanctions have 
been sufficient. They have sufficed for all hours, for all days, 
for all perils, all dangers; but if they ever prove to be insuffi- 
cient, how shall the sublime duties and motives, such as love of 
country and the obligation of conscience and honor, be supplied 
by the adoption of a parliamentary rule? 

Formerly the edge of revolution came very near to obstruc- 
tion. This wasa parliamentary programme of a body older than 
our own. Appropriation, revenue, and relief were put into the 
same budget and constituted a partof the same bill. For in- 
stance, such a proposition as the re of the Sherman act, or 
any other relief, was not attached as an amendment to the 
budget, because that would have raised the question of cloture 
and of all other manner of deliberation, but it was placed origi- 
nally in the same bill and reported with supplies, with appropria- 
tions. 

Then, when the majority of the body defeated an appropria- 
tion and refused to grant supplies, defeating therewith relief, 
they attempted to take supplies by force, without the warrant 
of law, and that anorg to takə supplies was resisted. The 
ayes and noes became billsand bows; obstruction blossomed into 
civil war. It was no uncommon thing, and happened three, four, 
or five times during the reign of the Stuarts and the sovereigns 
who preceded them. 

I cite these examples for the purpose of showing, not thatob- 
struction is illegitimate, but that it is an extreme remedy. 
Cloture itself belongs to the sameclass. I do not think that the 
rejection or establishment of cloture would determine much 
with respect to the right or power of a minority here or else- 
where; but I have been alwaysof the opinion that constitutional 
deliberation, or, if you please to call it so, obstruction, is nearer 
the line of Larter spent, Sipe ca of liberty of debate, than the 
oter rue which is sought to be adopted, or at least is now being 
considered. 
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I am not the position that the cloture is unconstitu- 
tional, but it is in very s contrast—not in conflict, but in 
very sharp contrast—with the only parliamentary rule proper 
laid down in that instrument. There might be an dala | of 
emergency which might qumay it, but I see none now, and in 
the calmest times I should much hesitate even to consider it, 
We must continue to appeal to the wisdom and moderation 
and the well-known devotion to duty of our fellow-Senators. I 
may submit whether there be enough of itude in the pres- 
ent question to justify a resort to the constitutional method of 
delay and that length of deliberation, ordinarly called obstruc- 


on. 

Whether we vote or do not vote, the ultimatum is appeal to the 
country. We must go to the country; we must go to our con- 
stituencies in either event; an appeal to the country is stronger, 
is more direct, on the basis of a vote, than that of abstention 
from voting. Responsibility for obstruction is infinitely greater 
than that of voting. 

In the present condition, as I see it, there is no reason for the 
adoption of either of these extreme measures, either the cloture 
or what may be called constitutional obstruction. 

There has been a great deal of debate here which seems to 
proceed on the supposition that this is the last Congress ever to 
meet. It is not even the last session of this one. The ponis 
have an ample remedy in their own hands for the error of the 
majority, if it be such. The poopie are not without remedy, 
or recourse. There is nothing in the condition of to-day whic 
would justify proceeding to extremities upon either side. 

The present condition does imperatively demand an adjust- 
ment of our differences, the adoption of middle eg upon 
which the majority and eames may meet; and this method, 
whatever it may be and with whatever sacrifice of interest or 
opinion it may be accompanied, may be accomplished with a 
great deal more ease than the establishment of the cloture or 
any fundamental change in the rules which have so long gov- 
erned this body. 

I have not alluded, Mr. President, either to the establishment 
or the observance of the cloture which may obtain in another 
body. Ihave purposely avoided any allusion to or mention of 
the same. 1 regret very much that it is becoming more and 
more the practice in the Senate of the United States to refer 
audibly, openly, publicly, to the action of the other House, and 
even to name members of the other House in that connection. 
I have heard repeatedly during this debate references to the 
action of the other House in respect to questions, and even in 
respect to this question, and to the action of this session upon 
the rule of that assembly which obtains there. 

Sir, I have believed that the least allusion to the action of the 
other House, that the slightest mention of the action of the other 
House, is a very gross violation of the highest privilege of that 
honorable House, and of the dignity and decorum of the Senate 
of the United States. I regret that it should have become so 
common, but it is not the less blamable because it is so common 


and so general. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Indiana 
sits down I should like to put him a question. Let me say I do 
not put it antagonistically, but to invite from him his opinion 


in respect to it,in view of the discussion which he has presented 


to the Senate. 

I understand the Senator from Indiana to 5 of the rule 
that the yeas and nays shall be entered upon the Journal at the 
demand of one-fifth of the Senators present as the only parlia- 
mentary rule laid down in the Constitution. That is a question 
of definition. I should have said but for my respect for his 
opinion on that matter that there was at least one other parlia- 
mentary rule laid down in the Constitution. There is one rule 
which governs the power of the Senate, as it does of the Houseof 
Representatives alike, and is expressed in the statement that 
either House may, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
member, 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator from Indiana if the çon- 
stitutional power given to two-thirds to expel a member may be 
defeated by virtue of the operation of this parliamentary rule in 
the Constitution, which gives the right to one-fifth to call the 
yeas and nays; and if the two are not in some sense in that in- 
terpretation, which he has with his usual magnificent power 
given so lucidly and vigorously, somewhat antagonistic and in 
contradiction? 

Mr.TURPIE. I think the Senator has made broader the state- 
ment which he imputes to me than I made it myself. It is a ve 
common 5 ension. I stated that the rule which I 
establishing the roll call in this body at the request of one-fifth 


of its members was the only rule relating to parliamentary pro- 
ceedings proper. The ruleof which the Senator speaks as to the 
expuision of members does not relate to e get procena: 
ings proper, it does not relate to a bill, re 


t does not te to en- 
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actments, it does not relate to anything except one subject, and 


it is a rule of judgment after trial, not of deliberation, and there 
is no conflict—not the least—and there would be no conflict in 
any view of the case. 

e two-thirds rule mentioned by the honorable and learned 
Senator is purely judicial, not per entary, except that it is 
prescribed for a parliamentary y when acting as a court. 

It has been stated here and we know that usually a majority 
of this body is effective and effectual, but it takes two-thirds to 
confirm a treaty. That is not in conflict with the rule of the 
majority, and I do not think that it conflicts with any 1 
of parliamentary law that the vote for expulsion shall be two- 
thirds or that the method in expulsion is related to any parlia- 
men procedure proper or to legislative action. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Indiana 
one question, with his permission. I heard the greater part of 
his remarks, although part of them I was unable to hear, and 
possibly he has answered the question which I am now going to 
put, which is, whether he makes any distinction whatever in his 
view of the wise or constitutional course between the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, in regard to which the consti- 
tutional an 2 a is exactly the same? 

Mr. TURPIE. Idounderpresentcircumstances. Under pres- 
entcircumstances, Mr. President—and I ask the attention of the 
honorable and learned Senator from Massachusetts specially, 
forlam going to allude to present circumstances, and I am going 
to allude in a way without mentioning what everyone knows to 
be the parliamentary law, the mass of parliamentary law now 
exer ane Congress asa whole—under present conditions forthe 

ast four years, and perhaps for many years to come, at least 

until this condition changes, the Senate of the United States is 
the refuge of the minority, permanent, abiding, unchangeable, 
and the principle of asylum ought, as I think, in this body for 
the present to be as inviolable as it is in any procedure under 
international law. 2 

I know, sir, what an intense load of abuse, of detraction, of ob- 
loquy is poured upon the Senate of the United States because 
we are and have become the refuge of the minority. I know 
what burdens of hatred every member of this body must carry 
when he goes home, because we have insisted that the inviolable 
right of asylum for the minority shall be preserved here. Iam 
aware of all that. But I think we ought and must bear all this 
for the sake and cause of parliamentary liberty. Under those 
conditions I would make some distinction between the two sub- 
jects mentioned by the Senator from Massachusetts, but I have 
not thought sufficiently upon that particular branch to state dis- 
tinctions definitely to-day. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution may 
now be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] de- 
sires to submit a few remarks to the Senate on the pending reso- 
lution. He has my full consent to do so; and then the resolution 
may take the course suggested by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PLATT. Allow me one suggestion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Isupposed yesterday under the rules that the 
resolution would go to the foot of the Calendar. The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] had the floor, and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] gave notice that after the Senator 
from Indiana had concluded he would object to the further dis- 
cussion of the resolution, and unless there was some other un- 
derstanding that would carry it to the foot of the Calendar. T 
am very desirous that the resolution shall go to the Committee 
on Rules. I do not wish to discuss the matter further here, but 
I should like to submit to the committee some reasons why I 
think the resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I am willing to leave the disposition of 
my motion entirely in the hands of the Senator from Indiana 

r. VOORHEES]. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not desire that; but I was going to 
ask the Senator from New Jersey whether the better course 
would not be, after the few remarks the Senator from Idaho de- 
oe to submit, the resolution should go to the Committee on 

ules. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam content with an e ae eer of the 
sub‘ect which is satisfactory to the Senator Preah ndiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. We can do that by unanimous consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that two other 
Senators have suggested that they desired to be heard in addi- 
tion to the Senator mentioned by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CALL. I asked the Senator from Indiana yesterday to 
allow me the privilege of submitting some observations to the 
Senate on the resolution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is true. I presume that the resolu- 
tion had better occupy the time it is entitled to to-day, and that 
will close it. The Senator from Idaho wishes to say something, 


as does the Senator from Florida; but I will insist when the 
regular order is reached at 2 o’clock that the resolution shall 
take the course indicated by the Senator from Connecticut, its 
author—that is, go to the Committee on Rules; but I am willing 
now, since so much of the morning hour has been taken, that the 
. of it may be consumed by the discussion of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the 
Senate by cae a speech at this time. My own impression is 
that when there is a healthy, substantial sentiment in the coun- 
try in favor of the enactment of any measure or in favor of the 
repeal of any measure, their wishes will be carried out by the 
Senate. I think the history of legislation in this country from 
its beginning bears out thatstatement. Idonotthink there was 
a healthy, substantial sentiment behind the force bill, nor do I 
believe there is such a sentiment behind the movement to re- 
peal the Sherman act. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying at this time that I 
would not favor a cloture. It may be that in the future I shall. 
I do not think, however, that a cloture should ever be imposed 
in the midstof an exciting debate. I think the Senate should 
carefully and without prejudice discuss that matter at some time 
when there is nothing before the body dividing the po 

A few days ago I came across a sermon delivered by Rev. F. 
W. Robertson, an eminent and eloquent English divine, whose 
fame extends throughout all civilized countries. It seems to me 
itso ay fits the present discussion that I rise simply for the 
purpose of reading it. He says: 

Now, whether a man flatters the many or the few, the flatterer is a despi- 
cable character. It matters not in what age he appears; change the century 
you do not ohanga the man. He who fawned upon sho prince; or upon the 
duke, had something of the reptile in his character. e who in this nine- 
teenth century echoes the cry that the voice of the people is the voice of God 
is just the man who, if he had been born two thousand years ago, would have 
been the loudest and hoarsest in that cri ng crowd of slaves who bowed be- 
fore a prince invested with the delega! majesty of Rome, and cried, ‘It 
is the Voice of a god and not of a man.” 

The man who can see no other source of law than the will of a majority, 
who can feel no everlasting law of right and wrong, which pra to 
human laws their sanction and their . and by which all laws, 
whether they express the will of many or of the few, must be tried- who 
does not feel that he, single and unsupported, is called upon by a migh 
voice within him to resist everything which comes to him clai his al- 
legiance as the expression of mere will, is exactly the man who, if he had 
lived seven centuries ago, would have stood on the sea sands beside the 
royal Dane, and tried to make him believe that his will gave law to the 
everlasting flood. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the resolution before the Senate for 
a change of the rules which have been observed in this body fora 
hundred years is made ata time when the public mind is inflamed; 
when itis full of apprehension; when opinions are greatly divided 
in reference toa public measure which is thesubject of considera- 
tion here and throughout the country. 

Whatever may be our views upon the subject of the pending 
bill, it can not be denied that to a large portion, Isay a great 
majority of the people of the United States, it is regarded as the 
most important legislation which has been before the country 
perhaps during the whole period of its existence, if we except 
the single pro of the great civil war. There is throughout 
the entire limits of our country a deep-seated feeling that the 
results of this legislation will be more disastrous to the great 
body of the people than any measure which has been presented 
to it. 


it. 

Before I submit the few observations I wish to make upon the 
subject of this rule, I preface it with the statement that Iam not 
of the number of those who find occasion for unfriendly criti- 
cism of the President of the United States, or of his great and 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, or who charge upon 
them inconsistency or infidelity in adhering to the pledges of their 
political faith. I regard the President asa man of extraordinary 
intellect, of . patriotism, of sympathy with the 
great masses of the people. He it was who star the great 
waves of public reform, of changea legislation looking to thein- 
terest of the masses of the people of thiscountry, the great tariff 
1 and there is nothing, in my judgment, to abate the con- 

dence of the people in him or in the Secretary of the Treasury; 
nor with the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOOR- 
HEES], who advocates this movement upon the floor of the Senate, 
can there be found any inconsistency with his previous declara- 
tions and his lifelong advocacy of every measure which looked 
toward the advancement and the welfare of the great masses of 
the people of this country. 

The administration of a great public trust, Mr. President, and 
the duties of a deliberative body and a legislator are vastly dif- 
ferent. Caution, conservatism, must be the guide of those who 
are charged with the execution of the lawand the publie policies 
which they find in existence; and I can well see that the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury and the President of the United States 
may not have in anywise changed their convictions because of 
their advocacy of measures which are here presented. 
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Who can doubt that the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
r. GORDON], who has been the hero of many a triumphant bat- 
field, and been repeatedly the recipient of civic honors by his 


own State, is honest and sincere in pega o measures of 
relief hereafter to be adopted by this body? o can question 
the fidelity of the Senator from Indiana, who has shown so 
much courtesy and forebearance in the advocacy of this meas- 
ure? 
But these are not reasons for a submission on the tof those 
who have different opinions to the passage of bill. The 
uestions are of too great importance. They require delibera- 
m; they are world-wide in their effects; they are connected 
with the revolutions which seem to impend over every country 


in Nagy 

See the vast amount of public debt which the most careless 
observer perceives threatens bankruptcy and the possible result 
of civil war and social and political revolution. Who doubts 
that this vast mass of debt, increasing in an almost geometrical 
progression, accompanied by millions upon millions of paupers, 
people haying scarcely the necessaries of life, and extending to 
our own country, presents questions of the most serious consid- 
eration to the statesman? 

The simple question of the time when we shall debate these 
measures may press itself with force to one mind or to another. 
For myself I regard the pending proposition to e the rules 
as a proposition to forbid discussion, to forbid debate, to close 
the only avenues of intercourse between this body and the great 
mass of the people of the United States. 

With the press in the control and ownership of the great 
moneyed interests of the country; with the power of money as- 
sailing every legislative body and every legislator; with rank 
and position and distinction conferred upon those who submit to 
the will of the t moneyed interests of the country, this tri- 
bunal is the only one in the world where the free and open con- 
sideration of the people’s wants, the interests of the great mass 
of the people can be had unaffected by those powerful causes. 
It is here alone in all the world that the people can be heard 
free from the influences and the solicitations of fortune and the 
power of wealth. It assails this body; it affects the elections of 
members here; but always there will be found here represent- 
atives, as the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE], who has just 
spoken, has said, who will be true to the people, who will repre- 
sent their interests, who will maintain their honest convictions; 
and it be said, and I believe it can be said, that it charac- 
terizes this body as a whole. 

I share not in the censures which have been passed upon the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]—distinguished in ability 
and an honor to his country, as I conceive him to be—for his 
opinions upon this subject; but, Mr. President, I regard this 
measure for the repeal of the Sherman act, whatever may beits 
3 effects, as but the e egy of the great battle between 

e people for right, for justice, for comfort, for happiness in 
3 home, and the great consolidated money powers of the 
world. Who can doubt that we are approaching a period when, 
if wise counsels do not prevail, there will be trouble more seri- 
ous, more dreadful, than has ever occurred in this country? 

If the predictions and the a parently well-founded opinions of 
many economistsare true—and they are mine—that gradually the 
people of this country are becoming poorer and poorer; that the 

tforces of invention and progress are accompanied by increas- 
poverty, increasing wantand destitutionin the homes of the 
at masses of the people, and that it is because of the consoli- 
tion of the money power of the world; because of its control 
of the powers of taxation; because of the lease of the powers of 
taxation to great corporations; the 3 of money, the con- 
centration of the use of public credit in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, which is the effect of our national system, giving the 
nation’s credit as a privilege to a few, a small portion of our peo- 
ple the exclusive right, the monopoly of banking, the use of the 
es credit, the issuance of bonds, which carry with thema 
n upon the labor of every man within this country—if these 
ropositions are true, we may well see, Mr. President, that in 
contest between privilege and power and money and the 
great masses of the people, the American people will not sub- 
mit; that ey will require of their representatives that such pol- 
icies and such measures shall be panua as will remove the pos- 
sibility of these pes and powe influences. 

What then? Shall we close the power of debate here? Shall 
we give to a bare majority the right to suppress inquiry, inves- 

ation, and thought? 

. President, I regard the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, of which 
so much has been said in these days, when the public press be- 
longs to the great moneyed interests of the country, when their 
agents are assailing every man who does not do their bidding— 
I regard the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which is the faithful 
record of the people’s servants, of their investigation of public 
questions, of their analyses of the problems w. are before 


the country and the world, as ono of the most important instru- 
mentalities within our power for the preservation of public lib- 
erty, and for the advancement of the happiness and welfare of 
the great masses of the people of this OE 

Mr. President, throughout the entire length and breadth of 
this country there is want, there is poverty. In every home in 
the great agricultural regions of our country the pressure of 
the money power is felt; no money can be had. Crops are 
abundant, the earth is fruitful, lines of communication traverse 
every section and portion of our country, no public disaster has 
come A the people, and yet there has been paralysis of trade. 
Bountiful nature has gone on and has furnished to the inhabi- 
tants of our country every means and resource of happiness, of 
abundance, and yet we find here, from some cause, that the 
whole system and conduct of exchange and commerce and the 
means of bringing comfort to the familiesof the people through- 
out the country is suspended, is changed, is paralyzed. 

Is not that me ese of importance enough to be discussed 


and considered from now until December? Is that a question 
upon which any man can ex cathedra, and say that the 
remedy for this is in any further concentration of the power of 


taxation, of money, of bonds, of liens upon the labor of the coun- 
try, in the hands of a few individuals? Is not that what is pro- 
posed by the extension of the banking system and extension of 
the nation’s credit to them? Is not that what we propose if there 
shall be no further legislation? Do we not declare that the power 
of issuing money, paper money, token money, shall be placed in 
the hands of selected individuals, who can control this scarce and 
rare and difficult product of gold? 

If we are to stop here, if there is to be no free coinage of sil- 
ver, if there is to be no change in the existing legislation of the 
country but the repeal of the Sherman act, are we not proposing 
to give to those poopie who control the gold of the world the 
power and the right to issue its nece token substitute; and 
what is that? I read in the statistics given by Mulhall that in 
1889 the debt of the principal nations of the world, including the 
United States, was £6,160,000,000. Isee here that in the United 
States our private and public debts are estimated in the last 
census at $19,000,000,000, an increase within the last ten years 
of a vast amount; and all the debts of the world, acco 
2 have increased tenfold in ninety-six years preceding 

e. 

Here is a tenfold increase of indebtedness in ninety-six years 
besides the annual tax levies upon the people of the world, to 
say nothing of the tax levies of municipal corporations, of rail- 
road companies, and of the various forms of corporations which 
are to be found in our country. The increase in the taxation 
upon those people and our own is estimated at the great amount 
of the public national debt. Yet we find that the greas nations 
of Europe are grasping gold and locking it up in their military 
chests for the suppport of the 23,000,000 armed men who are in 
hostile array against each other, threatening war every day. 
This great power, this golden treasure, is being withdrawnfrom 
the uses of trade, from the business of the country, and locked 
up in the military chests of the nations of the earth. What 
does that mean? That means that there is no free and unre- 
stricted use of the precious metal. That means that the laws of 
commerce are not applicable, but that they are suspended in 
their relations. 

Now, Mr. President, in this condition of public opinion, al- 
lowing what we may for a difference of opinion, as shown by 
controversy, allowing for the opinion of those of us who see in 
the future nothing but greater poverty, greater went, greater 
oppression, and the advance of monopoly in every form which 
must necessarily be accompanied by the want and poverty and 
the degredation of the masses of the people of this country—ad- 
mitting the possible error of opinion that we may have, is this a 
time to propose a resolution that shall close free and fair discus- 
sion in this body, that shall suppress here, when here alon» the 
people can be heard, the voice of inquiry, of protestation, and of 
continued examination? 

Mr. President, we have survived the perils of our great civil 
war, with all its emergencies and all its demands for instanta- 
neous action, we have passed through every peril and every cir- 
cumstance and condition of national life for a hundred years 
without any other power in this body than the force of public 
opinion. S we now, in the interest of those who believe that 
gold alone is the proper basis for monetary transactions—shall 
we, in the interest of those great bankers of Europe, the Roths- 
childs, who deal in the public securities of nations and who ob- 
tain their wealth alone irom the great crushing 8 debts— 
shall we, at this time, in the interest of theories, be they correct 


or 83 give it into the power of a majority to close debate 
in ? 

I do not distrust the President of the United States. I believe 
that he will sign any bill for free coinage, or otherwise, that is 
demanded by the great majority of the people of the United 
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States. But I have no idea that he or others will have the power 
when this proposed repeal bill is passed, until a great political 
revolution shall have occurred, until perhaps a social revolution 
shall have occurred—to meet the combined wealth of the world 
which depends for its further aggrandizement upon this action 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, I do not distrust the distinguished Senator 
gen Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] nor the distinguished Senator 

rom Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. ey are as sincere as I am; they 

can be relied upon as far as I or others can be relied on in the 
defense of the views and interests of the people and their pledges 
in favor of free and unrestrictd coinage of the precious metals; 
but they will not have the power when this action shall be ac- 
eee e. to successfully cope with the forces, the vanguard of 
which is now here fighting for supremacy in the transfer of 
power from the people of the whole of this country. 

In my judgment there can be no doubt of the fact that this is 
the contest for republican government, however others may view 
it. There will have to be a new start and a new organization of 
forces. Thomas Jefferson, the founder of this t Democratic 

ty to which we belong, and in which I have confidence, has 
eclared that there was no power in one generation to bind an- 
other in the imposition of national indebtedness. Under our 
Constitution the provision in respect to the national debt has 
been made obligatory after the conclusion of the war, yet as the 
great Archbisho alsh, of Ireland, has recently demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, the confinement of the busi- 
ness ofthe world to a single metal, gold, has doubled the publie 
anà private indebtedness of the country. 

There can be no question when you have transmitted this vast 
load of public and private obligation into one single metal and 
doubled it, that you threaten the stability of the whole of this 
great fabric of debt. I, for one, with whatever ability I possess, 
am decidedly of the opinion and judgment that the change into 
the single gold standard and the transfer of the power of issuing 
token money, paper money substitutes, to the great bankers of 
the world will increase the indebtednessof the whole world two- 
fold. This transfer into their hands will be the necessary re- 
sult of the power of taxation and will create an increase of the 
want and poverty and the price of money throughout the whole 
of this country. 

Why, in my State, Florida, the people can get no money. 
Even in ordinary times they pay for the use of money in the 
homes and in their business airs from 8 to 20 per cent. The 
are poor. Whatever treasures the earth may disclose, they f 
to receive the benefittherefrom. Extend your lines of corpora- 
tions, and still they draw to the great central point, New York, 
and to Europe, all the money, all the results of labor, and leave 
those people in a condition of poverty and want. 

Now, Mr. President, in that condition of things, when we are 
poe upon for mature deliberation, when the highest forces of 

e human mind are demanded for the consideration of these 
problems, when we can well afford to spend months in careful 
study and investigation; in these times, when the pressure of 
want is felt in every household in every city, when it is esti- 
mated with reasonable certainty that there are a million of un- 
employed men begging for work in order to be able to live, when 
they are to ba seen in the streets of our cities begging for em- 
ployment that they may obtain the bread of life—in these times, 
when we are required to examine into some measure of relief, 
for one I should to advance such public works every- 
where as could be properly utilized; for one I should be willin 
to commence the construction of intercontinental railroads an 
canals through the two Americas. For one, I should prefer to 
consider a proposition for a conference with the great silver- 
using nations of the world in order that we might combine 
our reseurces towards securing the benefits of free coinage of 
NAE and gold and open the mints of these countries to both 
metals, 

But, Mr. President, I mention these things with respect and 
deference to the President of the United States. For him Ihave 
the highest opinion. I am willing to trust him again with the 
Presidency of the United States. His sympathies, I believe, are as 
much with the people as are those of any public man in our midst. 
I am willing to trust his distinguished Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, whom I vindicate from even inconsistency with the cele- 
brated speech which he made in the House, but who is now con- 
fronted with measures of Treamiry administration, I would 
speak with respect of the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN], against whom are made so many imputations, but 
whose opinion as a great statesman I respect. But we have dif- 
ferences of opinion between them and ourselves and, I think, 
the great majority of our people. 

Consider the able declarations and arguments that have been 
made by the distinguished Archbishop Walsh, of Ireland, show- 
ing the condition of the Irish people under the land-settlement 


act, so beneficent, passed under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone. 
The evils to which that act was addressed have grown toa greater 
burden than they were before the eoftheact. Whatistrue 
of Ireland is true of the United States by demonstration. The 


debt will be a double burden upon the people and the taxpayers, 
in my ju ent, if we repeal this law, unless there shall be some 
additi legislation accompanying it. 


Mr. President, it was said by the Senator from Kentucky Mr. 
LINDSAY] that those who opposed this bill must necessarily dis- 
trust the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the promises which have been made here by 
distinguished Senators. I do not distrust them. I believe to-day 
that they will vote, after this repeal bill shall have been dis- 
posed of, for a free-coinage law, and that the President will ap- 
prove it, and that the Secretary of the Treasury himself will also, 
with perhaps some reserve, because of his c. eter as an ad- 
ministrator of the Treasury, give his assent toit. But they will 
have no power to do it. 

The public press will be a . the charge of this 
great consolidated money power, which obtains its profits of 
3 from the public. The representatives of the people 
here alone will stand unaffected by this tremendous money 
power. A great many people will be sincerely of the opinion 
that gold, and gold alone, is the safe basis for the conduct of the 
public and private business affairs of the world. These argu- 
ments which are now so forcibly made will then be far more 
forcibly made, will aid the triumph in this ‘controversy of the 
people who have accumulated wealth, and will give them tenfold 
more power and strength. 

Mr. President, I concur with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TURPIE] who spoke this morning, in the propos that un- 
restricted debate here in this y is the hope of freedom, the 
hope of legislation for the people of the wide world. Here are 
no standing armies, no kings, no despots, seeking to control the 
sole basis of money transactions. The power of public opinion 
must control. If so be, it is voluntary. If the money power is 
allowed control it will be by the conviction of the judgment of 
these Senators, and, as against them, is the great rushing tide of 
public opinion. So that here in this body the right of unre- 
stricted debate and discussion is the last refuge of freedom. 

If we are to advance along the lines of progress and invention 
and these mighty forces which have been so often alluded to in 
the learned debate which has been had here; if we are to make 
the people happy, to bring joy and abundance into every house- 
hold, as it is possible to do, why here is the place for that judg- 
ment and consideration. We must open wide the access to the 
waves of public thought and feeling which reach this body. We 
must deliberate long, carefully, and thoughtfully, accep ng the 
best judgment, the best thought, and the best opinion of the 
world to guide us in our path of deliberation. 

For that reason, Mr. dent, while I yield to those who 
differ from me the same patriotism, the same devotion to the 
interests of the people, and the same hope of future 8 
and happiness of the people as I myself have; while I recog- 
nize their distinguished ability; while I maintain that neither 
as Republicans nor as Democrats is there need for ostracism of 
those who differ from us; while I recognize the paramount abil- 
ity of the President of the United States and of his great Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and honor them for the courage of their 
convictions; while I recognize in the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. VOORHEES] the fact that he has given a lifelong 
service to the interests of the people and of freedom, and the 
fact that he is still as faithful to them as he ever was; while I 
recognize the fact that he regards this as an appropriate thin 
to do without change, or substitute, or modification; still I dif- 
fer from them. We are fighting the battle of freedom. This 


is the van. of the great forces about to meet to not only 
aghi or e repeal of this bill, but to fight for the control of 
e world. 


In my judgment, if a cloture resolution shall be imposed upon 
this body, if thedespotism of restraint of discussion and thought 
is brought here, we shall be placed at a disadvantage, which 
will require a reorganization of the greatforces which are fight- 
ing the people's battles, and we s have to commence anew 
our journey in the path of progress and reform which President 
Cleveland in his great message firstadvocated. Let us give heed 
to the public opinion which protestsagainst this proposed action. 
Let us give pause to action and consider long and with earnest 
solicitude the eventualities of tho action which we shall take. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill No. 1. 

Mr. PLATT. Let the pending resolution be referred. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. I move that the resolution be referred to the- 
Committee on Rules. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is a considerable amount of 
business on the Executive Calendar which the public interest 
demands should be disposed of. Ithas been there for some days 
and I presume it will take some time to dispose of it. I should 
be glad to have the Senate go into executive session now for the 
pur of taking up that business. 

r. VOORHEES, I ask the Senator whether he could not 
call it up at 4 o'clock and dispose of it after that time? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not think it will be possible to 


dis of it after 4 o'clock. From what I have heard about the 
fee on the 1 and the disposition to discuss it, I am 
sure that it will take the entire afternoon. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator 
from Arkansas if the question of appointments and confirmations 
at the present time is more important to the people of this coun- 
tvy than the disposition of the pending business, and also is it 
not possible for the Senate at 4 o'clock, as has been suggested by 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance, to take up those dis- 

uted questions and settle them before we adjourn? We have 
n in the habit of holding executive sessions during the past 
ten days after 6 o’clock. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Lhave already stated to the Senate 
what I think about the proposition to hold an executive session 
at 4 o’clock. 8 

Mr. VOORHEES. ILsuggest to the Senator from Arkansas 
that I myself will ask for an executive session at 4 o'clock, and 
if we then do not dispose of the contested matters by 6 o’clock, 
the usual time for adjournment, I will myself agree to an exec- 
utive session next week at a very early day. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Indiana has as 
much interest in having the executive business disposed of as I 
have. I have simply made the motion in the interest of public 
business and because I know the executive department of the 
Government is very anxious that the question involved in the 
matter should be disposed of. I consulted a number of Senators 
two or three days ago as io the propriety of taking the question 
up, and all, including the Senator from Indiana, proposed that 
it should be postponed until Saturday. 

I notified a number of Senators yesterday that the question 
would come up to-day immediately after the morig business. 
I thought there was a distinct understanding among all Senators 
that it would be taken up immediately after the morning busi- 
ness to-day and disposed of. Of course after it is disposed of (it 
may not take as long a time as I think), if the Senate chooses to 

roceed with the regular order it has a right to do so, but I be- 
fave that it would be wise to proceed now to the consideration 
of executive business. However, the Senate can settle the mat- 
ter to suit itself. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Irise to a question of order, and that is 
whether discussion on a motion to proceed to the consideration 
of executive business is in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that no motion has been made. The de- 
bate is proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to say beforehand that I object to 
debate upon the question of proceeding to the consideration of 
executive business. Senators will clearly see why there should 
not be any such debate. The Senator from Arkansis has un- 
dertaken to make a statement to the Senate in reference to the 
condition of the Calendar of Executive Business, which might 
lead to reply from some other Senator, and before the Senate 
was perhaps conscious of it there would be a debate in open ses- 
sion as to the condition of business in executive session. There- 
fore I want to inte an objection early and immediately 
against any debate on a motion of that kind. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, and I shall ask the Senate to 
return to legislative business afterwards. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour and fifty 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 
os o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 

onday, September 25, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Execulive nominations received by the Senate September 23, 1893. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Joseph A. Manson, of Tennessee, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Tennessee, vice James W. 
Brown, resigned, to take effect November 1, 1893 


PENSION AGENT. 


Joseph H. Woodnorth, of Waupaca, Wis., to be pension agent 
at Milwaukee, Wis., vios Levi E. Pond, to be removed.” 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 3 

David M. Boyle; of 5 S. Dak., to be register of the 

land office at Pierre, S. Dak., vice Leslie H. Bailey, resigned. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

James K. Wright, of Grayling, Mich., to be receiver of pub- 

lic moneys at Grayling, Mich., vice Henry H. Aplin, resigned. 
j INDIAN AGENT. 

Joseph T. Carter, of Jocko, Mont., to be agent for the Indians 
of pbs Flathead Agency in Montana, vice Peter Ronan, de- 
ce 5 


POSTMASTERS. 


Henry P. Grant, to be postmaster at Helena, in the county of 
Phillips and State of Arkansas, in the place of James B. Miles, 
removed. 

James W. Nelson, to bə postmaster at Monte Vista, in the 
county of Rio Grande and State of Colorado, in the place of Sigel 
Heilman, resigned. 

Emil Boehl, to be postmaster at Blue Island, in the county of 
Cook and State of Illinois, in the place of Frederick G. Diefen- 
bach, resigned. 

William R. Hamilton, to be postmaster at Carthage, in the 
county of Hancock and State of Illinois, in the place of Charles 
S. De Hart, resigned. 

John S. Klinefelter, to be postmaster at Bunker Hill, in the 
county of Macoupin and State of Illinois, in the place of Fen- 
wick Y. Hedley, resigned. 

Otto H. Stange, to be postmaster at Elmhurst, in the county 
of 3 and State of Illinois, in the place of Henry L. Gloss, 
resigned. 

John Adams, to be postmaster at Columbia City. in the county 
of Whitley and State of Indiana, in the place of George S. Meeley, 
resigned, 

Joseph Rice, to be postmaster at Indiana Mineral Springs, in 
the county of Warren and State of Indiana, the eee of 
a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after July 1, 1893. 

James S. Buttolph, to be postmaster at Iowa Falls, in the 
county of Hardin and State of Iowa, in the place of Richard A. 
Carlton, removed. 

Mathew M. Von Stein, to be postmaster at Glidden, in the 
county of Carroll and State of Iowa, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, 3 vested in the 
President on and after July 1, 1893. 

Isaac Hudson, to be postmaster at Fredonia, in the county of 
Wilson and State of Kansas, in the place of William D. Christ- 
man, resigned. 

Napoleon H. Carlisle, to be postmaster at Covington, in the 
county of Kenton and State of Kentucky,in the place of Thomas 
W. Hardeman, removed. 

John B. Gaines, to be postmaster at Bowling Green, in the 
ity Ba Warren and State of Kentucky, in the place of Ed- 
ward W. Fordyce, resigned. 

John M. Simmons. to be postmaster at Owensboro, in the 
county of Daviess and State of Kentucky, in the place of John 
H. McHenry, deceased. 

John Ahern, to be postmaster at Slayton, in the county of 
Murray and State of Minnesota, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after April 1, 1893. 

Franklin A. Welles, to be postmaster at Plainview, in the 
county of Wabasha and State of Minnesota, the appointment of 
a postmaster for the said office having, bylaw, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

John Chivers, to be postmaster at Keytesville, in the county 
of Chariton and State of Missouri, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after July 1, 1893. 

Henry G. Schnelle, to be postmaster at Golden City, in the 
county of Barton and State of Missouri, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President-on and after July 1, 1893. 

Henry E. Smith, to be postmaster at Willow Springs, in the 
county of Howell and State of Missouri, in the place of Noah L. 
Hawk, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 21, 1898. 
CONSUL. 


` George J. Willis, of Butler, Ga., to be consul of the United 
States at Port Stanley and St. Thomas, Canada. 


1893. 
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SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


S. D. Ellis, of Louisiana, to be surveyor of customs for the 

portof New Orleans, in the State of 
POSTMASTERS. 

E. Z. Hanks, to be postmaster at Kansas, in the county of Ed- 
gar and State of Illinois. 

Charles W. Carr, to be postmaster at Englewood, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois. 

Edmond J. Bradley, to be postmaster at Eldon, in the county 
of Wapello and State of Iowa. 

J. A. Pence, to be postmaster at Gibson City, in the county of 
Ford and State of Illinois. 

Rufus Leach, to be postmaster at Macomb, in the county of 
MeDonough and State of Illinois. 

James Stanton, to be posimaster at New Hampton, in the 
county of Chickasaw and State of Iowa. : 

Joseph A. Smith, to be postmaster at Spirit Lake, in the 
county of Dickinson and State of Iowa. 

Richard Burke, to be postmaster at What Cheer, in the county 
of Keokuk and State of lowa. 

Joseph T. Evans, to be postmaster at Carbondale, in the county 
of Jackson and State of Illinois. 

John H. Brown, to be postmaster at Le Roy, in the county of 
McLean and State of Illinois. 

John B. Briscoe, to be postmaster at Charleston, in the county 
of Coles and State of Illinois. 

Harry E. Wescott, to be postmaster at Lacon, in the county of 
Marshall and State of Illinois. 

Albert J. Ostrander, to be postmaster at Galesburg, in the 
county of Knox and State of Illinois. 

William Finley, to be postmaster at Hoopeston, in the county 
of Vermilion and State of Illinois. 

Alvin Scott, jr., to be dete sees at Naperville, in the county 
of Dupage and State of Illinois. 

William Hunt, to be postmaster at Oakland, in the county of 
Coles and State of Illinois. 

Willis L. Grimes, to be postmaster at Batavia, in the county of 
Kane and State of Illinois. 

Francis H. Ware, to be postmaster at Millville, in the county 
of Cumberland and State of New Jersey. 

Alexander Livingston, jr., to be tmaster at Englewood, in 
the county of Bergen and State of New Jersey. 

William H. Carpenter, to be postmaster at Clinton, in the 
county of Hunterdon and State of New Jersey. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, September 23, 1893. 


The House met at12o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
. Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
FINDINGS OF COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the find- 
ings of the court in the case of A. T. Terrell and various others 
against the United States; which was referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

755 Mr. BROOKSHIRE, for three days, on account of sickness in 
amily. 

To Mr. OUTHWAITE, for four days, onaccount of important bus- 
iness. 
To Mr. HAMMOND, until October 9, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. MCGANN, for ten days, on account of important 
business. 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRETZ. Some time ago I had occasion to recommend a 
change of postmasters at a little Tange in my district. Accom- 
pany my recommendation I also filed a number of personal 

etters to me asking me to recommend the party I did recom- 
mend. Somehow or other, I do not know by what means, that 
recommendation and the letters accompanying it became lost 
in the multifarious rules and orders and m cations of orders 
by the Post-Office Department. Later on, on the 18th day of 
_ June, I had occasion to file charges against the postmaster in 


question, based upon a printed letter Which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. W. D. HAMMELT: 


DEAR Srn: Will you please be so kind and let me no if this Post Office will 
be moved or not; I hope you not move it. I will prommise you and give 
you my hand and gust as shure as my name is Jno. Hasenaur that I will 
voad the Republican Strate State ticket the next time, and nobotty can scar 
me oud of it anny more like this time. Iam sorry that idid not voated strate 
this time, but I was to much excidet on that day as istated before. iserved 
as Election Sheriff tips Seow ontilone o’clockthatnight. Evarbotty loockt 
at me that day and talk aboud me being Republican Sheriff. This mad me ex- 
cite and so I did not no wad to do wen I stampt my ticket. Mr. G. F. Zehr 
i heard is working to get the office: of cors he is work onder J. H. Senz 
and J. J. Mostady and Jos. Schlegel, the main democrats here, andhe wants 
to move the office to J. J. Mostaday, a strong democrat. Zehr is gust work- 
ing for wisky and make up lyes against me so the other few man has some- 
thing to laf. I will shore due as 1 say here; please let me hear from you. 


ours truly, 

JNO. HASENAUR P. M. 
Fax hter.] 

r. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, perhaps I ought to say that the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General’s attention was never 
called specifically to the language of the letter; but upon that 
letter I my charges of incompetency, ete., and I did call 
his attention to the fact that the charges were filed against this 
postmaster. 

The matter was never taken up for action. Recently, how- 
ever, on the 16th day of the present month, I received a letter 
but before reaching that point I desire to say that the party to 
whom that letter was addressed, which has just been read, was 
the chairman of the Republican county central committee in 
that county. 

It was generally understood and believed tht in 1888 the post- 
master, who wrote that letter in 1890, did vote the Republican 
ticket under a promise that he would receive the post-office if the 
Republican party was successful. . True to that promise, as it is 
generally understood, he was recommended, and was appointed 
postmaster of that little village, by the chairman of the county 
central committee. In 1890, at the time of the election, there 
came up some question as to whether he still held tohis promise, 
pe esha the letter was written which I have had read at the 

esk. 

I-desire to say that I have appealed to the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General in person to make the change. It was de- 
nied me and my request was steadily refused. On the 16th 
day of the present month I received a letter from the postmas- 
ter who signed the letter I have just had read, upon which I 
based 1 charges and also filed them with the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General. I not only filed the letter, but I 
filed the envelope containing the postmark showing where the 
letter was mailed. I called his attention specifically and per- 
sonally to the letter and to the language of the letter; and to 
my certain knowledge that original letter and my supplemental 
charges have been on his desk ever since the 16th day of the 
present month, but, as I have said, no action was taken. I was 
over there yesterday and saw them on his desk. 

I now send to the Clerk's desk a letter which I have received 
and ask him to read it, and after it is read I ask that my supple- 
mental argan which are based on that letter, be also read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, this is an exceedingly inter- 
esting story, but it certainly can not be claimed that it involves 
aquestion of personal privilege. 

r. BRETZ. It will involve that question when I, have fin- 


ished. 

Mr. BURROWS. Nothing has been disclosed yet that indi- 
cates that we have more than a pleasant and interesting story. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana please 
indicate Mog estion of privilege. 

Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, the reading of the letter will in- 
dicate the question of personal privilege upon which I rose to 
address the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman states that the reading of 
the letter will disclose the question of privilege. 

Mr. BURROWS. I hope it will. 

Several MEMBERS. Read, read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[Copy of letter.] 
CELESTINE, Sep. 18th, "93, 


CELESTINE, Nov. 18, 1590. 


Mr. JOHN L. BRETZ, Be 
Washington D. C.: 
DEAR FREAND I will eres afew lines aboud the postoffice matter in 
Celestine. I hope you will be so kind and let me keep the P. O. ad this plase 
ive the best sadisfaction as i dond think that thare ar 8 man 


ce as well as anny botty Els as iallwas loock 
W. Lom 
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office to stay wit me, tha say that i tented id all right and was willing to wat 
RTE LE eee rem cone ie Peers Alsoiam proud of it to to have 
uc 2 
I will make you a prassend of 815.00 if you let me keep the office i no you 
dond wand anny think no diffrens i gust make you a prassend of that Sum 
and hope you will keep this Letter as a Strickly privad privade Letter be- 


twen me and you. Also pray you once more to let me keep the P. O. hear. I 
hope to hear from you soon. 
Your Friand, 
JNO. HASENAUR. 

Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, I will now ask the Clerk to read 
the supplementary charges based upon the letter, and filed with 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington D. C., September 16, 1893. 

Sin: I make the following presentment against the present postmaster at 
Celestine, Ind., viz: : 

First. He has attempted to bribe a public official by offering him money, 
as is shown by his letter filed herewith and made a part of these charges. 

Second. He is wholly incompetent and unfit to conduct the business of 
said office, as is clearly shown by his said letter filed herewith. I therefore 
have the honor to ask for his imm: removal, 

Very traly, 
JOHN L. BRETZ, 
Member of Congress, Second District, Indiana. 
The FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BRETZ. It will be seen by that letter that in my official 
88 my character and reputation have been assailed by an 
unworthy man attempting to purchase a lease of an office. As 
before stated, I filed that charge in the office of the Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General on the 16thdayof the present month. I 
called his attention specifically to the charge. I presented it to 
him in „and the only reason or excuse that he would at- 
tempt to give me for refusing to make the change was that [had 
received a greater per cent of changes in the ffices in my 
Sres any member of Congress in the United States. 

ghter. ; 

Mr. HEARD. If they are all like this one, you ought to. 

Mr. BRETZ. Ithink so. Mr.S er, the only reason that 
is assigned to me why I shall be held up to scorn and contempt 
before Ape of my constituents and before the country in a case 
of this kind is because perhaps I have received a greater per 
ceat of changes of postmasters in my district than any other 
member of Congress. I have availed myself of this opportunity 
to vindicate myself as well as to inform this House and the 
country that the responsibility of retaining corrupt men inoffice 
does not rest upon my shoulders, as it has appeared to do in the 


t. 
1 that this House shall know and that the country shall 
know that whatever blame there is attached to anyone for per- 
mit corrupt, incompetent, and unfit men to remain in office 
in m trict, as to fourth-class postmasters, rests upon the 
ders of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, and not 
upon myself. 
A MEMBER. Is this a specimen brick? 
Mr. BRETZ. I will say I represent an intelligent constitu- 
ency. The Democracy of that district, and a great many of the 


8 are a creditable . 
8 er, in further vindication of myself I send to the 
Clerk's desk the following resolution, for which I ask immediate 


consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BRETz] 
submits a resolution, which will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

‘Whereas on the 16th of September, 1893, eharges of an attempt to 
bribe a public officer, and incom icy to orm the official duties of the 
office were filed with Lor gt — — — 3 8 Post- 
master-General, against presen! tmaster estin: 
Ind., and the said Maxwell's attention specially Palled to the nature — 
character of said charges, and a request was made for the immediate re- 
moval ot said postmaster; 

Whereas the said Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General has failed and 
refused to make said removal: Now, therefore, 
uy the Speaker whose acy shat be to vestigate sad Paaie hao te 
reasons, if any hy said removal is not made, and to this 
Honse at W dey the! result of said biyekigation. Wisc 

Mr. BRETZ. Task to amend by striking out the word Re- 
publican.” ; 

The SPEAKER., It does not appear to the Chair that this 
resoiution is 5 

Mr. BRETZ. I know; but I ask for its immediate considera- 


tion. 
„„ Mr. KILGORE, and Mr. HALL of Missouri ob- 
ected. 
3 Mr. BRETZ. I a my friend will not object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the request. The 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BRETZ] asks unanimous consent 
the yey consideration of the resolution just read. 

Mr. CEY, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. BROD! and Mr. 

HALL of Missouri objected. 


Mr. BRETZ. I will ask, then, to have the resolution referred 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
The SPEAKER. That can be done through the box. 


DIGEST AND MANUAL. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 


present a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee desires to 
present a privileged report from the Committee on Printing, in 
relation to the printing of the Manual. The clerk will read the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 3,000 copies of the Di M 
— . — Practise ‘of the ae of F for" 6 
the Fifty-third Congress, the same to be bound and distributed under the 
direction of the Speaker and Clerk of the House, 200 copies thereof to be 
bor in paper covers. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee have considered the House resolution to print 3,000 copies 
of the Digest and Manual of the Rules and Practice of the Rouse, and direct 
me ta report the same with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The estimated cost of the same is $4 357. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee,a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolution was adopted was 
laid on the table. 

TO PROMOTE THE SAFETY OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I presenta privileged report from the 
Committee on Banking and urrency, and the minority also de- 
sires to make a report. I ask that they both be printed and the 
bill and reports be recommitted to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
oe SPEAKER. The Clerk will first report the title of the 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2344) for the better control of and to promote the safety of 
national banks. , 


Mr. WARNER. Does that include leave to print the views of 
the minority also? 

Oe ie I asked that the views of the minority also be 
printed. 

The SPEAKER. The views of the minority as well as the re- 
port of the majority will be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. eta Lask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vote by which the yeas and nays were ordered on 
the resolution now pending before the House. 

The SPEAKER. Onyesterday the poas and nays were ordered 
on a resolution submitted by the gentleman from New York and 
a vote was taken; no quorum a posred; and in that condition of 
affairs the House adjourned. t matter comes up this morn- 
ing after the reading of the Journal. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CUMMINGS] asks unanimous consent to reconsider the 
vote by which the yeas and nays were ordered. Is there objec- 
tion to the request? 

Mr. OATES. Ido not see why the gentleman would be preju- 
diced. It would only postpone the matter, and it would come up 
at a future time. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Isimply ho to give the House an op- 
portunity to do business, if there is no quorum. 

Mr. OATES. That is a good way to demonstrate whether 
there is one here. Better let the House go on with its business 
and let it come up in the regular way, as it will soon be reached. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. But if it is reached it may disclose the ab- 
sence of a . — 2 252 

Mr. OATES. I do not object. 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
yeas and nays were ordered on this resolution. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KILGORE and Mr. CUMMINGS. Division. 

After a pause: = 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I withdraw the demand for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas also demanded 
a division. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Task unanimous consent, 
if the gentleman from New York will not object, that this mat- 
— over until Monday and that we proceed with other 


Mr. CUMMINGS. I will consent to that in the interest of the 
business of the House, although I think the gentleman will find 
pace no quorum before he has gone on fifteen minutes with 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that this matter may come up on Monday. It 
comes up under the order for the previous question, but the 
House can pass it over until Monday. Without objection the 
order will be made that the matter shall come up on Monday. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will call the committees for reports. 


DISQUALIFYING JUSTICES, JUDGES, AND COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES FROM SITTING AS COURTS. 


Mr. OATES, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 3131) to disqualify justices, 
judges, and commissioners of the United States from sitting as 
courtsor hearing certain cases; which was referred to the Union 
saree and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

ted. 
: PROOF OF LOYALTY. 


Mr. OATES, from the Committee on the Judiciary, also re- 

back favorably the bill (H. R. 3130} to repeal in part 

and to limit sections 3480 and 4716 of the Revised Statutes of the 

United States; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


INSPECTION OF BOILER PLATES. 


Mr. OATES (for Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE) reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 1920) to amend section 4430, Title LII, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; which was referred to the 
3 Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 

printed. 


GUNBOATS CONCORD AND BENNINGTON. 


Mr. MONEY, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 2084) toremit the penalties on gun- 
boat No. 3, the Concord, and gunboat No. 4, the Bennington; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 


REQUIRING UNITED STATES JUDGES TO CONFORM TO LAWS OF 
THE SEVERAL STATES IN DELIVERING CHARGES TO JURIES. 


Mr. BOATNER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 

back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 1956) to require 

he judges of the courts of the United States to conform to the 

laws of the several Statesin delivering charges to juries; which 

was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 


REFUND OF CERTAIN GOODS IN BONDED WAREHOUSE, 


Mr. HUTCHESON, from the Committee on Claims, reported 
baek adversely the bill (H. R. 25) to refund the certain goods 
remai in bonded warehouse October 6, 1890; which was laid 
on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the call of standing com- 
mittees for reports. The committees will now be called under 
what is known as the second morning hour. 


PENALTIES ON CRUISER VESUVIUS. 


When the Committee on Naval Affairs was called, 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland said: Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill (H. R. 222) to remit the penalties on the dynamite-gun cruiser 
Vesuvius. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is not that 
bill on the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. Itis. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then will it be in order in 
this hour? 2 

The SPEAKER. It will. Under the rule any committee, 
when it is called, can call up for consideration any bill on any 
Calen 


dar. 

Mr. BURROWS. The rule as adopted is a change from the 
rule of last session, I believe, and allows private bills to be called 
up in this hour. 

The SPEAKER. 
Nr. BURROWS. 
what itis. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I ask unanimous consent to 
pare nia bill considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

Mr. SAYERS. I object. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move 

at the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union for the purpose of . this bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gen- 
1 man, before the House goes into Committee of the Whole, 
ther there is a report accompanying this bill? 


Yes. 
Let the bill be read, so that we may know 


| amountof time penalties withheld is 939,700. 


| sions of the vessel and to substitute 15- 
which 


_Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Certainly, House Report No. 8. 
The motion of Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland was agreed to, and 
the House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Dockery in the chair. 
The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the pu of considering the bill called up by the gentle- 
man from land. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc.. That the 98 of the Navy is hereby authorized and 
required to remit to the Pneumatic namite Gun Company ot New York 
the time penalties exacted by the 115 Department under the contract 
the said company for the construction of the tegun cruiser 
known as the Vesuvius, the United States having suffered no damage by the 
delay in the construction, and the said cruiser having been accepted by the 
Department as satisfactory. 
Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the re- 
port of the committee be read in my time. 
The report (by Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland) wasread, asfollows: 
[Report to accompany H. R. 222.] 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 222) 
toremit the time penalties on thedynamite- cruiser Vesuvius, finds asim- 
Har bill passed the Senate during the last Congress and was reported favor- 
ably from thiscommittee. ‘The committee adoptsits report madelast ses- 
sion on the Senate 


bill, and recommends the passage of the present bill. 


House Report No. 1680, Fifty-second Congress, first seasion.] 

The Committee on Naval Affairs. to whom was referred the bill (S. 1558) 
to remit the time penalties exacted by the Secretary of the Navy from the 
Pneumatic Dynamite Gun Company of New York in the construction ofthe 

Vesuvius, have considered the same, and fina that the said company 
entered into the contract to build said eruiser February 11, 1887, and the total 


The bill having deen referred to the Secretary of the Navy for his views, 
was returned by that officer with the statement that the vessel has been 
completed and accepted by the Department, and that the Government suf- 
fered no damage by reason of the delay. 

From the evidence before your committee it is found that the time ran 
against the contractors while they were engaged in a vessel of 
much greater speed and dimensions and guns of larger caliber the con- 
tract called for and without additional expense to the Government. 

The alterations in the cruiser, which made it in every way more valuable 
to the Government, were made with the approval of the mt, and as 
the Government not only lost nothing by the delay, but on the contrary got 
a much better m every respect than it contracted for without - 
our committee to be a case that most strongly 
table consideration of Congress. 

our committee therefore pee back the bill andrecommend its passage. 
The contractors’ statement of the case is appended. 


PNEUMATIC DYNAMITE GUN COMPANY, 
New York, January 3, 1891. 


DEAR SIR: We to give you a few facts and notes in connection with 
our contract for cing the Vesuvius which may be of use to you in your 
. for the remission of penalties. 


contract to build and equip the vessel now known as the dynamite 
gun cruiser Vesuvius was entered into us under date of February T1, 1887, 
8 — — with an act to increase the naval establishment,” approved 
completion of the vessel was called for under the contract in twelve 
months, attaching a penalty for nonperformance of 85 per day (excepting 
Sundays) for the first six months’ delay, So per day for the next three 
months, $100 per day for the next three months, And $200 per day thereafter. 
In our communications to the Secretary of she Hey ction Ante of Octo- 
ber 18 and November 11, 1887, we asked permission to increase the dimen- 
for those of 10}-inch caliber 


called for by the con on Was ted, and the altera- 


tract, pe gran 
| tions were made at our cost; they added largely to the efficiency of the ves- 


sel. but took time to complete. 

Subsequently the Department made a change in the cations of the 
tests of and ir answer to our letter of April 28, 1 asking for an ex- 
tension of time for the completion of the vessel, the Department, in consid. 
eration of the loss of time occasioned by such ch: . fixed the date at which 
the penalty would begin to accrue as May 20, 1888, instead of February 11, 
1888, as it was by the contract. 

The following are some of the considerations upon which we base our re- 
guan for 8 of the penalty and ask to be paid the full contract price 

or said vessel: 

1, That it was our first attempt to build pneumatic guns of so large acal- 
iber, and we had no experience to guide us as to the nature of the obstacles 
which might and did arise in their manufacture. 

2. That we have delfvered to the Government a unique vessel of un - 
leled power, marking an era in the American Navy equaled only by mean 
vent ot the Monitor. 


by which t t reeeives a vessel which has cost considerably 
more than the contract price. 
4. Hers is so ly in excess of what was called for the contract 


by 

that if we had been paid as other contractors have, the bonus would near! 
8 the contract price for the vessel. z 

e horse i porros developed is largely In excess, and would at a premium 
allowed too power over contract more 
than offset aog 2 incurred. The Secretary of the Navy in his report 
for the year 1890 says the horse power is 504 in excess of contract require- 
ments. 

5. No compensation being allowed in the contract for the completion of 
the vessel in advance of time as an offset to the penalty incurred for delay, 
it wouldseem that an early delivery was not the essential point. 

6. That the intent of the clause in the contract relating to the ty was 
to protect the Government from or damage, and no com thas been 
made that any loss ordamage has been sustained. 

7. The difficulty with which new inventions are introduced was fully ex- 
e by us at the time of making the contract. The Department, which 

of ty conservative. looked uponour claim as impracticable, and it 
may have been that tak this view the terms of the contract were made 
* than * 3 —— tor an — armament. 

conservatism, remem = — heen the couniry, 
ata critical period of its history, of the services the — Do 


er contractors for excess of horse 
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the memorable engagement with the Merrimac, was still the property of 
private individuals. 

We trust these few points and the brief history of our transactions with 
the Department in connection with the Vesuvius may assist you to convince 
the Par paie i aaa righteousness of our claim to have ties 


Yours, very truly, 
z PNRUMATIC DYNAMITE GUN COMPANY, 
A. D. SCHUYLER, President. 


O. E. CreEcy, Esq. 
88 — Buliding, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr.S er, before the gentleman begins his 
explanation, I wish to ask him one question: Does the Secretary 
of the Navy recommend the remission of these penalties? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The matter was referred to the 
former Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Tracy, and he reported that 
the Government had sustained no damage by reason of the delay. 

Mr. SAYERS. But the question I put to the gentleman is 
this: Has he any recommendation from any Secretary of the 
Navy, either the former or the present one, that these penalties 
be remitted? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I have aletter from the former 
Secretary of the Navy, and the present Secretary of the Navy 
was chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the last 
House, which reported this identical bill. 

Mr. SAYERS. What I want to know, Mr. Chairman, is 
whether there is any recommendation from the Secretary of the 
Navy that these penalties be remitted. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Well, sir, I will send to the 
desk the letter of the former Secretary of the Navy upon this 
subject, and will add that the Committee on Naval Affairs did 
not deem it necessary to ask the present Secretary of the Navy 
whether or not this ought to be done in view of the fact that he 
had passed upon it officially and favorably as chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs in the Fifty-second Congress. That 
is the only reason why the question was not propounded to him 
by the committee. Mr. Speaker, I do not think any gentleman 
will object to the remission of these penalties after I read this 
statement. These contractors contracted with the Navy De- 
pores to build this vessel and, by the original designs, her 
ces 95 was to be 220 feet, but as completed the length was 242 

eet. 

The displacement, according to the original design, was to be 
550 tons, but as completed it is 790 tons. The armament of the 
vessel was to consist of three 10}-inch guns; as completed it was 
three 15-inch guns. The weight of explosives, according to the 
original design, was to be 200 pounds per shell; as completed it 
was 500 pounds per shell. The indicated horse power, accord- 
ing to the original design, was to be 3,201; as completed it was 
4,445. The coal capacity was to be 60 tons, according to the orig- 
inal design, but the capacity as completed is 135 tons. Accord- 
ing to the original berg de the firing gear of the vessel was to be by 
hand; as completed it is by electricity. Now, I think thisstate- 
ment of facts ought to satisfy members as to whether or not 
these people are entitled to the relief which they seek. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. When I finish this. The con- 
tract price of this vessel was to be $325,000. The actual cost was 
$415,000, the increase resulting from the changes in the plan 
and specifications. The contractors made all the changes, at a 
loss to themselves of between $80,000 and $90,000, and they were 
and are perfectly willing to incur this loss. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, I will ask the gentleman at whose re- 
quest were these changes made? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. They were made by agree- 
ment—— 

Mr. SAYERS. At whose request? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. They were made by agreement 
between the contractors—— 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to the 
letter of the Pneumatic Dynamite Gun Company, which states— 


In our communications to the sje ders! or the Navy, under date of Octo 
18 and November 11, 1887, we asked pe: on— 


That is, the contractors asked permission— 


We asked permission toincrease the dimensions of the vessel and to sub- 
stitute 15-inc for those of 10}-inch caliber called for by the contract, 
which pe on Was granted. 


Now, it occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that this company ought 
not to make ayers out of the fact that these changes were 
made because of their request. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The changes were made after 
consultation between the contractors and the Government—— 

Mr. SAYERS. Of course. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Thealterations were agreed to; 
alterations in re to the to „displacement, horse power, 

uns, etc., were thus made; and the Government obtained a much 

tter vessel than had been contracted for. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is it nota fact that this company, 
after they had suggested to the Government the making of these 
changes and had obtained from the Government permission to 
make them, asked additional time for the completion of the 
vessel, which was granted to them? 

Mr. TALBOTT of 5 They did have an extension 
from, I think, March until May; but the dimensions and various 
other points about the vessel were altered with the approvalof 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But this extension of time was 
granted by the Government to this company after the changes 
had been suggested by the company and assented to by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr, TALBOTT of Maryland. That is trueas tosome of them. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. So that the contractors were in 
exactly the same position as they were when the original con- 
tract was made? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, sir. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why not? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Simply because 

Mr. HOPKINS of Ilinois. The changes were suggested by 


‘the company, and the time for the completion of the vessel as 


fixed by the Government was extended in consequence of those 
changes to a time agreed upon. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The contractors asked for an 
additional length of time to complete the work. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The point I make is this. I have 
read the report of the committee, and also the letter of this 
company, and there is no suggestion made as to the reason wh 
the company did not complete the vessel within the time oriel 
nally stipulated, excepting that they had other contracts. Now, 
that was of course a matter for them to consider when they took 
the original contract. A numbər of companies in this count: 
have machinery and skilled artsans for the manufacture of 5 —. 
of this character, as well as vessels of other descriptions; and 
thiscompany at the time when they made this contract had other 
contracts with the Government or with private parties, by rea- 
son of which they could not complete this work within the yar 
ulated time, they ought not to have taken the contract at all, 
but should have permitted some of these other companies to se- 
cure the contract and construct the vessel. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, every change that 
was suggested in the construction of this vessel had to be sub- 
mitted to the Seeretary of the Navy and by him submitted to 
the different bureaus. All these proceedings occupied, of course, 
considerable time. y 

Mr. BOATNER. Did the Government suffer any loss or dam- 
age by reason of the delay in the construction of the vessel? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. That is exactly the point I make. 


The Secretary of the Navy 
Mr. BOATNER. Irepeatmy question. Did the Government 
e or loss by reason of the delay? 
On that point 


suffer any damag 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Nota particle. 
the Secretary of the Navy wrote a letter which I propose to have 
read at the desk. It was written by Mr. Tracey while pias | 
of the Navy, and was furnished to the Committee on Na 
Affairs of the last House. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would like to ask another question, if the 
gentleman will permit. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. Suppose these contractors had failed to com- 
plete the vessel within the time specified in the contract, what 
would have been the consequence? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Well, I can not exactly say. If 
oe had finished—— 

r. BOATNER. Would the contractors have been responsi- 
ble for anything beyond the damage which the Government 
might have suffered by reason of the delay? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The Secretary of the Navy had 
acontract with this company by which they agreed to forfeita 
certiin sum for every day that they were in default. That 
money has been held 

Mr. SAYERS. Before the letter is read I would like to 


sa — 
Mir. TALBOTT of Maryland. I ask that the letter be read. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the letter sent to the 
desk by the gentleman from Maryland. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


. NAvyY DEPARTMENT, Washington, February 11, 1891. 
Sin: Referring to the letter from the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
under date of the 25th ultimo, inclosing a copy of S. 4589, ‘‘to remit 
ite or Vesuvius.” and rig pore tent 

Ihave the honor to state that the 


the penalties on the dynam 
views upon the subject of the 
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has been completed and accepted, and while there were great delays in her 
completion, — to a period of 434 working days, the Government has 


* no beware i 8 reason of such delay. 
ery respect „ 
= é B. F. TRACY. 
Secretary of the Navy. 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
Onited States Senate. 


Mr. SAYERS. Can the gentleman in charge of the bill fur- 
nish the committee with a copy of the contract made between 
the Government and the company for the construction of this 


vessel. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, sir; I can not do so just 
now. 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, I submit that when it is proposed that 
Congress shall remit penalties amounting to over $39,000, aris- 
ing under the contract, the House ought to be put in possession 
of the contract itself. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. As the report states, there was 
in the contract a clause stating what amount of money these gen- 
tlemen were to forfeit for each day they were in default. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if the liability to these penalties is conceded by the 
contractors. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It has always been. They are 
asking the Secretary of the Treasury for the money which he 
has withheld. The gentleman must understand that this money 
is not to be appropriated, but itis simply withheld from the pay- 
ment of these parties by the Secretary. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. How does a contract, 
then, which provides penalties for nonfulfillment become a basis 
of any liability when the other contracting party concedes that 
it has suffered no damages? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The Government concedes that 
there is no damage; and I desire to say that if there was any 
other excuse whatever—that is to say, if these gentlemen had 
Government work in addition to this or other private work and 
they came here and demanded the money, I would be perhaps 
like other gentlemen in this case. But this is adifferent matter. 
The construction here was an experiment, largely so. 

Mr. SAYERS. Was not the company—these contractors or 
their agent—before the Committee on Naval Affairs time and 
again in order to induce that committee to report to the House 
authority for the construction of such a vessel’ 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I have no knowledge of the 
fact, for I have not been on that committee for some time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. For the information of the gentlemau 
from Texas let me say that the contract was made during the 
administration of Mr. Whitney, and I had the pleasure of being 
on that vessel when she was launched in Philadelphia, with my 
friend Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, whom I see here, and 
other gentlemen. 

Mr. SAYERS. But that has nothing whatever to do with the 
question I am asking. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The Government agreed to all 
of the changes which were made in this vessel 

Mr. COMPTON. Some of them at the requestof the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Some of them at the request of 
the Government and some on the suggestion of the contractors; 
but however they were made they greatly increased the value 
ol: the vessel to the Government, and they were made generally 
in compliance with the wishes of the Government, you may as 
well say, by which changes this vessel cost the contractors $90,- 
000 more than they contracted for. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allowanother 
interruption? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Certainly. 

M^. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would like to know before the 
House acts on this bill whether these parties were the lowest 
bidders for the contract for the construction of the vessel? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I have no means of knowing 
that fact, but I take it for granted that is true. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Do you know that fact? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I do not know it, but I pre- 
sume so. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It may be that the time limit” 
was one of the considerations for allowing this vessel to be built 
by this company; and before the House undertakes to make the 

ange the gentleman suggests here, and remit this penalty, we 


ought to be in ssion of that information. 
Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I do not know the fact, but it 
has no relevancy to this case. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why, certainly it has, for this 
reason: that if there were other parties or companies competing 
for the construction at the time this company received the con- 
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tract, and these other parties offered to construct the vessel for 
a smaller amount of money, but the contract was given to this 


dynamite company by reason of their fixing a shorter period of 
time in which they proposed to construct the vessel than that 
mentioned in the 8 of other competitors, this informa- 
tion ought to be given to the House. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The presumption is that the 
Government made the best possible contract for the Government 
to make. But unless we have evidence to the contrary, I must 
presume that all parties competing for the construction were 
placed upon an exact equality. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Granting your observation to be 
true, do you believe it to be good policy to legislate on presump- 
tions, when, with a little more diligence, the Committee on Naval 
Affairs could develop the fact? Could not your committee have 
found by investigation exactly what the facts are? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The Secretary of the Navy was 
presumed to know what he was doing, and in his recommenda- 
tion on this matter he has stated that the Government sustians 


no loss. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But that does not answer the 
question. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. And as to whether there were 
four or forty other gentlemen competing for the contract itis 
fair to assume that the Government made the best pone con- 
tract. And as a matter of fact it turns out that it did so, for 9 
have to-day a vessel that cost $415,000 for the amount agreed to 
be paid in your contract. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But that, if the gentleman will 
pardon me, does not reach the proposition. You are asking the 
members of this House to act affirmatively on a bill to remit 
penalties aggregating $40,000. Don’t you think, if the members 
are to be calied on to vote on such a proposition, they ough to 
have all the facts as well as the Secretary of the Navy? Itisa 
N the House must assume, and not the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Iwas on the Committee on Naval 
Affairs six years ago and never knew of the committee sending 
for the contracts to the Department whenever such matters 
were considered by them. e always acted on the presump- 
tion, and the House acted on the same principle, that the Gov- 
ernment officials make the best contracts for the Government 
that are ible. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, if it were a question between 
the Secretary of the Navy and the House, we could act upon that 
presumption; but here isa bill between a private corporation 
and this legislative body. Now, it seems to me that you ought 
to present to the members of the House a report showing the 
number of bidders for the construction of this vessel, and the 
amount, and the time of construction, that was proposed by each. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. What in the world would that 
have to do with this, suppose it was a fact? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It would have had this to do with 
it. If these gentlemen secured this contract against other bid- 
ders by reason of the short time in which they proposed to con- 
struct the vessel, why then I see no reason why we should remit 
this penalty clause. If upon investigation we find the fact to be 
as you presume it is, that they were the lowest and best bidders, 
then they would come into this House with a much better argu- 
ment back of them asking for affirmative action by Congress. 

Mr. BOATNER. What is the equity of the contention of the 
géntleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] that these men ought 
to lose this money? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I will know when the facts are 
presented. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Conceding everything that the 
gentleman asks for, we are here with a statement of facts, that 
the Government contracted for a vessel, that a superior vessel 
was built at a cost of 890,000 more than the original contract, 
and that the Secretary of the Navy says that although the con- 
tractor was in default as to time, as to the date when the cruiser 
was to be completed, yet that the Government of the United 
States hassuffered no damage and no loss; and we are notasking 
you to pay anything extra or in excess of the contract price for 
a vessel vastly superior in fact to what was first contracted for. 
I do not know of a case that was ever presented to this House 
with more merit than this. The vessel which was actually built 
was . to the one that was contracted for. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 


tion. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I promised to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. TAYLOR] for a question. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. You stated a short time ago that 
this vessel was an experiment. 

Mr. TALBOTT of land. It was. 
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riment as origi- 
and finally 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Was it an ex 

ar atc for, or an experiment as c 
t? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It was an riment as orig- 
inally contracted for, and the contractor and the Navy Depart- 
ment agreed afterwards that they could advantageously make 
certain changes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Were the changes brought about 
at the solicitation of the contractors? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Notallof them. Thatis im- 
material, but the changes were brought about perhaps at the 
suggestion of the contractors. The contractors were scientific 
people, and they saw where improvements could be made. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. the vessel had been a success— 
but I believe it is conceded that the vessel was not a success. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. But it is asuccess. That is 


Sey the difference. It is a success, and a vessel that is above 
e ave 8 
Mr. TA Rof Indiana. Where is the vessel now? It is 


the Vesuvius, is it not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Les, and it is in service. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It is accepted and in commis- 
sion. I do not know just where it is now, or what waters it is in. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Conceding that it is a success, did 
not the fact that this company built it give them an immense pres- 

ə as naval constructors? 
r. TALBOTT of Maryland. I do not think that cuts any 
figure in this case. 

. SIMPSON. In regard to this cruiser being a success, 
does not the gentleman know that all the experiments with her 
have been failures; that she never has been able to hit the mark, 
and very seldom been able to explode a shell, and that all the 
accounts of the experiments with this boat show her to be a 
failure? I presume, if the facts were known, that the Govern- 
ment to-day has a worthless old tub that will never accomplish 
anything in warfare. 

r. CUMMINGS. It is a good vessel. 
Mr. SIMPSON. The hull of the vessel may be good, but in 

Sepa to her efficiency as a dynamite cruiser she has been a 

ure, and the money that has been expended by the Govern- 
ment has in all probability been thrown away. 

Mr. TALBO of Maryland. Conceding that she has not 
been a success for that special purpose, yet the Government has 
a vessel of certain dimensions, and so many tons displacement, 
with an armament of three 15-inch guns, when the contract was 
for 10}, with steam power and coaling capacity greater than was 
contracted for; and even if the vessel is not utilized for the pur- 
poses of exploding dynamite and blowing up war vessels, we 
still have a vessel thatis worth to the Government every dollar 
that the contractors will get when this amount is remitted. 

Mr. HEPBURN. May Lask the gentleman a question as to 
the necessity of this bill? You say this is a penalty contract. 
Is it not true that the courts invariably refuse to recognize these 
penalties specified as liquidated damages, and that they require 
allegations and proof? Here you say that the United States ad- 
mit that there is no proof of injury or of resultant damage. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Yes; but this isa specified damage. 

Mr. HEPBURN. If my statement is correct, why is there any 
necessity for this bill? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Because it is necessary to come 
to this House to get relief. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Why can not the Secretary of the Navy as- 
sume the 5 that he asks this House to take? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The Secretary of the Navy has 
not taken the responsibility because they have concluded that 
they have not the * in that Department; and in all these 
cases they come to Congress, as these parties have come, for re- 
lie 


f. 
Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you not think we are 
ding our time in matters that are not necessary? I do not 
think that this is necessary. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I do not think that the time of 
the House is spent unnecessarilyin doing anything that itought 
to do, yet I think we have spent time unnecessarily in considera- 
tion of this matter. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. The United States can 
not maintain an action for any damages whatever in a case of 
this kind. 

Mr. COOMBS. But they retain the money. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. We do not appropriate any 
money by this bill. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 


to 88. 
Ne. TAL BO of Maryland. If these gentlemen had the 
ing? they would not be here. How much time have I remain- 


Then you need not come 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has thirty-five minutes of 
his time remaining. ? 

Mr. TALBOTT of rag bo I yield ten minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS] chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Chairman, in answer to some of the 
questions asked concerning the Vesuvius, I want to say that the 
contract for building her was made in the second or third year 
of Secretary Whitney’s administration as Secretary of the Navy. 
At that time it was thought a cruiser of pes speed could be 
built which might attack ironclad vessels successfully with 
dynamite shells. This proposition was made to the Navy De- 
partment; it was there 3 examined and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs; and the Secretary of the Navy was 
authorized to contract for the building of such a vessel, if he saw 
fit or thought ss Under this law Secretary Whitney made 
a contract for the building of the dynamite cruiser Vesuvius. It 
was an experiment, an American experiment—an experiment 
which had not been made by other nations. 

Great Britain, Germany, and Italy had developed powerful iron- 
clads, which it was thought could enter any port of the United 
States where the draft of water would permit and destroy our 
cities; and it was believed that a cruiser like the Vesuvius, using 
3 might injure or destroy them the same as the Adams 

press cars have been opened by the use of dynamite in the 
hands of train robbers in the West. While the vessel was being 
built the contractors ascertained that the experiment would be 
more likely to prove successful if the guns were made larger 
than those called for in the original contract; if there were cer- 
tain changes made in the vessel; if the vessel itself was made 
longer. Upon these representations to the Secretary of the Navy, 
and with the explicit understanding that all these changes were 
to be made at the expense of the contractors, the work was un- 
dertaken and the vessel was built. 

It cost the contractors $80,000 more than they had agreed to 
build the vessel for, but I suppose that they spent the $89,000 will- 
ingly, because they believed that if they made a success of the 
venture more dynamite cruizers would be demanded and it would 
increase their business. 

In the original contract there were specifications that the ves- 
sel was to be delivered within a given time under a penalty of 
from $100 a day to 3500 a day, if I remember aright, proportionate 
tothe overtime. They delivered their vessel, and the Secretary 
of the Navy says that the Government suffered no loss whatever 
by the delay. They ask that the penalties for this overtime be 
remitted. 

As to the success or nonsuccess of the experiment, the contract- 
ors are notto blame. The trial down at Port Royal last summer 
left neither the guns nor the vessel at fault. e cruiser long 
ago made the required speed, near 22 knots an hour, if I remem- 
ber aright. It was the shells that were at fault. They were 
selected by a board of officers of the Navy. The contractors had 
nothing whatever to do with them. The board of officers based 
their 5 experiments made with different shells, and 
the shell selected was a failure. But this experiment, Mr. Chair- 
man, has nothing whatever to do with the request of the con- 
tractors for a remittal of the penalty. 

Mr. COX. Before the gentleman takes his seat I would like 
to ask him a question. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Is there anyag in the original contract that 
binds the men who were to build the vessel to furnish any kind 
of shell whatever? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Ido not think there was. 

Mr. SAYERS. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if it is proposed that the advocates of this measure shall 
occupy all the time? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TAL- 
BOTT], chairman of a subcommittee of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, has control of the time. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman yield me some time, as 
much as five minutes? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Certainly. . 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Did the firm that built this vessel build any 
other vessels for the Government? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Ido not know whether they did or not. 
They certainly built no more dynamite cruisers. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Have they ever built any vessels for the 


Government? 
Mr. CUMMINGS. Oh, yes; I think they have since that 
Mr. McMILLIN. Was there attached to the contract under 


time. 
which the vessels were built a clause that they should forfeit a 
certain amount for time beyond which they engaged in the con- 


1893. 
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tract to build it, and were they to receive a certain premium for 
buil it in a shorter time than prescribed in the contract? 

Mr.CUMMINGS. I believe that in almost every case in which 
a contract is given out by the Department for the building of a 
vessel it contains such clauses and provisions. 

Mr. McMILLIN. So Isupposed.. Now, what I want to know 
is whether, when these contractors completed a vessel in less 
than the specified time, they demanded and received the bonus 
that was due them under such provision of their contract? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Never, to my knowledge. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I know that the contractors who earn bonus 
money under such contracts always take it, and I wanted to ask 
the gentleman whether, if these contractors earned money in 
that way on one contract and lost on another, they were willing 
to have the rule apply both ways? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Never, to my knowledge, have they re- 
ceived any money because of the completion of a vessel in less 
than the contract time. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Can the gentleman from New York tell us 
how long this vessel was overdue when she was completed? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. About five months, I think. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, Task the gentleman in charge 
of this bill to yield me five minutes. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. So many gentlemen want 
time 

Mr. SAYERS. Does the gentleman expect to pass a 839,000 
bill through here without giving fiye minutes to gentlemen who 
are opposed to it? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Notatall. I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
a parliamentary inquiry. I desire to ask whether this debate is 
to be limited to the hour which the mover of the bill controls? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the gentleman calling up 
the bill has one hour. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. And when he is through, 
does that end the debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill, unless disposed of in this morn- 
ing hour, will go over and come up for consideration in a second 
morn hour on a subsequent day. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I yield ten min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary in at 

Mr. TALBO T of Maryland. I do notyield to the gentleman 
from Missouri now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] 
has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My inquiry is this: When a bill is 
up here for consideration, donot the advocates of it have aright 
to control one-half the time and those opposed to it the other 
half? - 

The CHAIRMAN, They do not. The gentleman in charge 
of the bill is entitled to one hour under the rule, and he now 
yields to the gentleman from Texas, who is recognized for ten 
minutes. 2 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of 
the committee to certain facts connected with the matter before 
us. The act authorizing the construction of this vessel was 

d on the 3d day of August, 1886. It so happened that at 

t time I was a member of thé Committee on Naval Affairs, 

and I have a distinct recollection that this Pneumatic Dynamite 

Gun Company, of New York, either by one of its members or by 

an agent, appeared before the committee, and, after earnest so- 

licitation, induced them to recommend to the House the adop- 
tion of this clause in that act, namely: 


That the Secre! of the Navy is 5 to contract with the 
Pneumatic Dy: te Gun Company, of New York, for one dynamite-gun 
cruiser. 


I will read no further. 

Now, I desire to call attention to another fact. The main 
thing in this matter was not the construction of a vessel only, 
but also the construction of dynamite guns of 10}-inch caliber. 
The gentleman in charge of this bill says that this vessel as 
constructed is a good vessel, and suitable for naval porposos; 
but I submit that that was not the only matter involved in their 
contract. The object was not only to build a vessel but also to 
build a particular character of gun, totally diferent from the 
guns used by this or other nations. Authority Sen arene to 
the Secre of the Navy to make this contract, the par- 
ties entered into it. 

Now, it occurs to me that the gentleman who is urging the 

eof this bill ought to have abe se here the contract 
tself and a distinct and direct recommendation from the Secre- 


tary of the Navy that this remission of penalties should be al- 
lowed. He has done neither. I donot think that either the 
gentleman in charge of the bill nor any other member of that 
committee can state to this House substantially the contract 
that was made between the Governmentandthecompany. Yet 
we are asked to remit these penalties, amounting to over $39,000, 
which are due from this company to the Government. I have 
asked for the production of the contract for this reason: It is 
possible—I do not say it is probable, but I say it is possible— 
that there may be in ita provision by which, if this company 
constructed the vessel and the guns called for in less than the 
specified time, or in a superior manner, they would be entitled 
to an extra allowance of money. 

The contracts which the Navy Department makes for the con- 
struction of vessels generally contain a provision in reference 
to speed that if the contractors who undertake to construct a 
vessel of a certain speed, say 20 knots an hour, produce a vessel 
which will run 21 knots an hour or more, they shall receive in- 
creased pay. Now, I submit to the committee this: In the first 
placo, we have no recommendation from the Secretary of the 

avy that these penalties be remitted. The letter of this com- 
pany, embodied in the report, bears date January 3, 1891. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The present Secretary of the 
Navy was chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of this 
House in the Fifty-second Congress. 

Mr. SAYERS. Sup he was. Mr. Chase was Secretary 
of the Treasury when ronen his influence and advice hundreds 
of millions of dollars of circulating notes were issued by this 
Government and made a legal tender, but when he became Chief 
Justice of the United States he thought very differently upon 
the questions involved. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr.SAYERS. Inamoment. One other remark in answer 
to the gentleman from Maryland. It may have been the fact 
that though the majority of the Committee on Naval Affairs in- 
structed the chairman of that committes to report this bill, it 
did not receive his sanction. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. He was not the sort of a 1 5 
tleman to refrain from making a minority report if the bill 
not suited him. 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield now for a question to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS]. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. DidI understand the gentleman to say that 
no member of the committee could state this contract? 

Mr. SAYERS. I said no member of the committee could state 
accurately all the provisions of the contract. 

Mr.CUMMINGS (handing a paper to Mr.SAYERS). There is 
a copy of the contract. 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, you have just gotten it. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I stated before to the gentleman that the 
contract was in the committee room, but that I could not find it 
and that the clerk was not in, Since that remark was made 1 
have obtained this copy of the contract. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Titinois. I suggest that it would be well to 
postpone the consideration of the bill, so that members may have 
an opportunity of looking over this contract. 

A MEMBER. Yes; let it be printed. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire the committee to un- 
derstand that I made the statement that no member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs could state the terms of the contract. I 
asked the chairman of that committee whether he could tell me 
about the contract 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I have stated every provision 
of the contract which was essential. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I told the gentleman that the contract was 
in the committee room, but I could not find it because the clerk 
was temporarily absent. 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman did say that the contract was 
in his committee room but he could not find it. I had that state- 
ment in view when I said that no gentleman could stats to this 
committee the provisions of the contract. I say the same now. 
I say thas even now, with the contract here in the House, no 
eg of the committee can get up here and state its provi- 

ons. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Let me say that if our committee had had 
an assistant clerk I could have found this contract very readily. 

Mr. SAYERS. Ido not doubt that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, whenever anything is due to contractors 
from the Government as a bonus they always claim and always 
get it; but when there isanything due from them tothe Govern- 
ment you find they always appeal to Congress for relief. My 
opinion is that this vessel, for the purposes for which it was con- 
structed, is absolutely useless. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Does not my friend know that in cases of 
this kind eome to Congress for relief beeause the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is unable under the law to afford them relief? 
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Mr. SAYERS. Why is not this committee put into posses- 
sion of some communication on this subject from the present 
Secretary of the Navy under his official sanction? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I have already stated that the 
present Secretary of the Navy was chairman of the Committee 


on Naval Affairs of the last House that reported a bill similar to 
this; and there never was in such a position any gentleman upon 
whose in ty and competency-we could place more reliance. 

Mr. SA ERS. I admit that. I served with him as a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. And I say I have made no mis- 
take in taking it for granted that when he joined in reporting 
that bill he thought it a proper one. 

Mr. SAYERS. That is the gentleman’s opinion. I will also 
say that having served on the same committee with the gentle- 
man who is at present Secretary of the Navy,I can bear testi- 
mony to his capacity and integrity. 

Mr. BOATNER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr.SAYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. If as this report states the Government has 
sustained no loss or damage by the failure of these contractors 
to build this vessel within the time stipulated, upon what prin- 
ciple of equity should the contractors fined a large sum of 
money, as it appears the Secretary of the Navy has fined them? 
Upon what principle does the Government want to take some- 
iene from these contractors without consideration? 

Mr. SAYERS. I will answer the question. Is this commit- 
tee informed of the grounds on which the Secretary of the Navy 
stated that the Government has not suffered any damage? It 
was probably because there was no war existing, and that there- 
fore the vessel was not needed. 

Mr. BOATNER. But this is a question of fact. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
Ir. HOPKINS of Illinois. I ask that the time of the gentle- 
man from Texas be extended for ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent can not operate to ex- 
tend the morning hour. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, I desire to yield ten minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS]. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. There will be ample time for the 
consideration of this bill, and I ask—— 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
TALBOTT] has the floor. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. How much time have I remain- 


ing? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Twelve minutes. ; 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Very well; I yield three min- 
utes more to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I understand the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SAYERS] to state, from his knowledge as a gentleman 
who was formerly a member of this committee, that in his opin- 
ion the construction of this vessel was an experiment on the part 
of this company, to which the Government lent its assistance 

Mr. SAYERS. That is so. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. And that the experiment resulted 
in a failure so far as the dynamite part of the matter was con- 
cerned? 

Mr. SAYERS. That is my information. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield my three minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]. 

Mr. HOP S of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, in the three min- 
utes allowed me I wish to reénforce so far as I can the objections 
which have been so clearly stated by the gentleman from Texas 
fees SAYERS] against favorable action by this Committee of the 

ole on this bill. 

The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs we CUM- 
MINGS] has stated that the Navy Department is powerless to give 
any reliefin this case. Icontrovert that position. If the statement 
made by the gentleman in charge of this bill iscorrect, that the 
Government has suffered no damage whatever from the delay in 
the construction of the vessel, this matter is entirely in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and the matter can be adjusted by 
the Department. 

And the very fact, Mr. Chairman, that neither the Secretary 
of the Navy under the last Administration nor the present Sec- 
retary of the Navy has written a letter to the committee favoring 
the action proposed in this bill is a matter of grave comment for 
the members of this House and should demand of them careful 
consideration on this proposition. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the number of terms that I have served 
here, on all matters of this kind I have never known a commit- 
tee to come into this House and ask the members to remit pen- 
alties, or to pay back sums of money to persons c them, 
as is proposed in this bill, where the head of the Department 
having it in charge was not called upon for his opinion as to the 
course that should be taken with regard to it. I affirm from the 


investigation I have given to this matter that it has no merit 
whatever in it. This Pneumatic Dynamite Company came to 
the Government and proposed to construct a vessel for the use 
of the Government. They wanted the Government to use their 
kind of a dynamite gun; and I am credibly informed that they 
reported to the Government that it was an absolute success. 

Ir. COOMBS. ö it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That they believed it to be an ab- 
solute success. 

Mr. COOMBS. They did believe it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It was on the recommendation of 
the company that the guns were a success that the Secretary of 
the Navy was constrained to enter into a contract that caused 
the Government to Pay to this company the sum of $350,000. Now, 
what is the result? It is confessed that this vessel and its guns 
are an absolute failure. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, sir; itisnotconfessed. There 
is no confession of the kind goy toere; and nobody hasadmitted 
it. The Government has all that it contracted for, and more. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, it is a matter universally 
known that the Vesuvius is an absolute failure for the purpose 
for which it was constructed. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It is not universally known, and 
it is not believed to be so. On the contrary, it is a valuable ves- 
sel for the Government, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FELLOWS]. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, wiil the committee allow me 
an opportunity to state in a few words the reasons which led up 
to the construction :of this vessel? For some time experiments 
had been made with the pneumatic gun, for the 8 of as- 
certaining whether they could discharge by such means shells 
filled with dynamite or gelatine with safety to the gun itself. A 
gun for that purpose was put up in New York Harbor, and it was 
my pleasure to witness, with the then Secretary, Mr. Whitney, 
the experiments. They were a complete success. 

No such destructive engine of warfare had ever been known 
before. Ata distance of a mile and a halfaway fromthe gun an 
old vessel which had been given to the Government for the pur- 
pose of the experiment was moored. They showed us with what 
perfect accuracy they could drop unloaded shells immediately on 
either side of the vessel, or immediately in front or in rear of the 
vessel. We were presently notified that they would discharge 
a loaded shell. It struck the stern of the vessel, which imme- 
diately disappeared from human view as though it had been an 
air bubble pricked with a pin. 

Now, the question came up in the Navy Department as to 
whether the same gun could be used effectively on a vessel, 
whether the motion to which a vessel was subjected at sea 
might not destroy the accuracy of aim or otherwise impair the 
efficiency of this engine of warfare. A contract was entered 
into to build a vessel which was to be named the Vesuvius. 
Gentlemen will see that in the very nature of things it was nec- 
essarily experimental. No precedent existed to govern its con- 
struction. Just what kind of avessel should be built was purely 
amatterof conjecture andofexperiment. Yet the Department 
officers went on with their plans and specifications. 

The construction was in the hands of scientific men, As they 
progreson with the work they ascertained that the plans of the 

vernment were not sufficient to accomplish the purposes de- 
signed. They therefore went to the Government and asked that 
they might make certain changes inorder to make of the experi- 
ment a success. The Government looked into the request—ex- 
periments as to tonnage, as to displacement, as to the size of the 
guns, and as to the Say which should be attained by the vessel 
the Government looked into all of these and acquiesced in the re- 
quest and in the suggestions of thecontractors. This, then, was 
in the nature of an entirely new contract, although it was a verbal 
one. It had no place in the original contract with these parties. 

The Government accepted their sug estion. They went on 
and completed the vessel. Now, I bo ail challenge the state- 
ments of the gentleman from Illinois Gir. HOPKINS] and the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] that this vessel is a fail- 
ure. A completer success never attended the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment. It was simply found, as has been stated by the chair- 
man of the committee, that the shells which were provided—as 
we found frequently during the war—were not g They ex- 
ploded improperly. They could not be guaged. Some of them 
refused to explode. They found, just what both armies found 
during the war, that although our guns were good and our gun- 
nem were good and the primers were good, yet the shells were 
of no use. 

That is all the fault that has been found with the dynamite 
cruiser Vesuvius. Her guns have worked spending, he roll 
of the waters does not in the least disturb t 


e accuracy of aim, 
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Give them good ammunition, and that concession which was ob- 
tained from the officers of the naval fleet, the largest that ever 
assembled in the world, which gathered in the harbors of Nor- 
folk and New York, will be the concession of the entire country, 
that this is the most destructive engine of defensive warfare 
that earth has ever known. Put two or three of those vessels, 
equipped with proper ammunition, in the harbor of any city on 
this continent, and the navies of the earth can not enter there. 
Whenever one of those shells strikes a ship, that ship is de- 
stroyed. The thing is a complete success. 

But now,in the remaining moment or two of my time, will 
gentlemen permit me to call their attention to the attitude in 
which we are about to place ourselves from a legal and equitable 
point of view? Let us see how it would apply to an individual. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question? 

Mr. FELLOWS. Ihave no time. I shall not be able to finish 
my statement as completely as I would like to make it. Sup- 

se a gentleman contracts with a well-known and reputable 

rm for the construction of a house. The design is somewhat 
experimental. He wants a novel house, differing from existing 
forms of architecture. He makes a contract, with specifications, 
and provides a penalty for any default as to time. 

Now, during the course of construction the contractor goes to 
the owner and tells him that the house can be made a perfect 
success if he will allow certain changes to be made, and the con- 
tractor says that although this will largely increase the cost of 
construction, he, the contractor, will bear the expense, because 
he has so much pride in his skill and attainments as an architect 
that he is willing to bear the increased cost if allowed to make 
the change. The owner acquiesces. Nothing is done by way of 
surprise. Nothing is done without the consent of the owner. 
The house is completed and the owner accepts it, receives it 
willingly, is satisfied with it, takes the forty thousand or fifty 
thousand dollars of additional work and material in it that the 
contractor has put there at his own expense; and then the owner 
turns and says by reason of this increased expense which I ac- 
quiesced in, you were not able to finish this house in the time 
specified and I am going to charge you the default day by day.“ 

That is the pitiable attitude in which it is proposed to put the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I have three lines of the contract 
here that I would like to read to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FELLOWS. The gentleman may read it after I get 
through. 

Mr. SAYERS. There is no time remaining. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would like to have you refer to 
this in your statement. = 

Mr. FELLOWS. I can not yield. 

Mr. LANE. He does not want the contract. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I suppose it is competent te send the con- 
tract to the Clerk’s desk and have it read if the gentleman de- 
sires. I have stated the exact aspect of this question. Nothing 
was done without the consent of the Government. Notachange 
was made without the acquiescence of the Government. 

1 the hammer fell. 

r. HOPKINS of Illinois. Now, will the gentleman from 
Maryland allow me one minute? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I will suggest to the gentle- 
man that he print in the RECORD the extract which he wishes 
to make from the contract. 

Mr. SAYERS. We just want to read one clause. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I understand the gentleman to 
yield to me one minute? 

i Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I have not yielded to the gen- 
eman. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois be allowed to proceed. 

The SPEAKER. The time allowed for debate in Committee 
of the Whole having expired, the committee will rise, 

The committee andere nels rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. DoCKERY, Chairman of tae Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Private Calendar had had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 222) to remit the time penalties on the 
dynamite-gun cruiser Vesuvius, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


THE PUBLIO PRINTING. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now resolveitself into the Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering bills on the Union Calendar. 

The motion was Ben, bisa to. t 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
og Agee ap House on the state of the Union, with Mr. DocKERY 

ec 7 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the unfinished busi- 
ness. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2650) provid for the public printing and bind and the 
disteibudion of public 8 * s ant 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that at the time this 
bill was last under consideration the committee had reached the 
consideration of the third paragraph of the bill. An amend- 
ment was offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARUTH], which is pending, and there is also an amendment to 
that amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MERCER]. The Clerk will report the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARUTH]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line , after the word “Chicago,” insert the word Louisville;" so as to 
read: “Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, and Louisville.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will also report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word Louisville“ insert the word Omaha.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The questionis on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, as this bill provides for cer- 
tain officers, and is therefore a charge upon the Treasury, I de- 
sire to read a telegram bearing upon the question of money in 
the shape of a resolution of the Rapublisan State convention, 
held at Huron, in the State of South Dakota, on the 20th of this . 
month: 


HURON, S. DAK., Sept. 21. 
J. A. PICKLER: 


Resolved, That we affirm our unalterable allegiance to a bimetalic stand- 
ard of money, to the continuance of the coinage of silver and its main- 
tenance at a parity with gold. Resolution further denies Sherman act is 
responsible for present condition. L. H. BAILEY. 


As bearing upon the same question and in opponi hen to the 
single standard gold monometallism now seeking to be thrust 
upon the country by the Democratic Administration, contrary 
to the platforms of all political parties, I desire to have read the 
following editorial from the New York Press of yesterday. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate. the changes pro- 
in theexisting tariff. But if they should be radical and revolutio i 
they should, as is to be feared, threaten to make permanent the paralysi 
which has already befallen domestic industry, the Republiean Senators 
have & positive duty to obstruct its passage. They are barely a minority, 
and they may find abundant warrant in recent Democratic precedent for 
sistent, unrelent use of methods for obstructing the action of the m: 
ity. Itcan not be believed that they are now so eager to oblige Mr. Cleve- 
land, in the matter of the silver bill, that they will sacrifice the traditions of 
the Senate and their power to defend the industries of the country by con- 
eee wed change the rules in such a manner to permit the minority to be 
overridden. 

It isnot worth while to talk, in such a case, about the right of the major- 
ity to have it: way. Sometimes it is better that the majority should be 
emptorily restrained from ha its way. There is not a man upon the Re- 
publican side of the Senate who believes that there would now be a consid- 
erable Democratic roe Hasty Sho Congress if fair elections had been held all 
over thy country; and few intelligent men believe that there would be 
Democratic ority at allif the American ple, after the bitter —— 
ence of the pa-t four months, could express their sentiments at the polls. 
Workingmen, now idle, and their employers, moving toward bankruptcy, 
look to the Republicans in the Senate to defeat, by every available lawful 
means, the ee attempt to smite down domestic industry for the ad- 
vantage of hi Roy 

The Senators have a weapon which is now being used with more or less 
effect by thesilvermen. To hand over that weapon to Mr. Cleveland would 
be an act of folly which would have almost criminal proportions. If Mr. 
Cleveland and his friends wish to have the silver purchases repealed and can 
not accomplish this without Republican votes let them not accomplish it 
at all unless they will give binding pled to refrain from assauit upon 
sound and wise Republican legislation. e responsibility lies with them, 
not with Republicans. They have no right to call for help to the pa whose 
pee exclusion from power is their chief aim, and which is the sole 

ulwark against subjection of this nation to British free trade. There 
should be no “strengthening” of Mr. Cleveland’s hands until he promises 
= 3 use his strength and his hands to assassinate the tariff the elec- 
on law. 


Mr. PICKLER. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky and the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska will be adopted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, when the 


or- 
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House adjourned when this bill was last under consideration 
Sep two 8 were pending, that is ee ip eo 

vertisements for proposals papers publish Omaha, 
Nebr., and also in papers published in Louisville, Ky. I have 
in my hand a statement from the Public Printer which shows 
what we last year for these advertisements, In Boston the 
Journal charged $18.30 and the Post charged $23. I will not 
read them all, butin Cincinnati the Commercial-Gazette charged 
$24.75, and the Cincinnati Enquirer charged 827. I only want 
to say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not think these little sums of 
$23 or $30 for advertising will be very material to the papers 
published in Omaha or Louisville, but rather than consume fur- 
ther time I withdraw all objection to the amendments and let 
the House vote upon them. 

Mr. McC Y of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ad- 
vocate the adoption of the amendment offered by my colleague 
from 5 CARUTH]. In section 3 of this bill the Joint 
Committee of Printing is required— 

To fix upon standards of ao for the different descriptions of public 

ting and binding, and the Public Printer shall, under their direction, 
advertise in two newspapers published in each of the cities of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, ore, Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chi- 
cago, for sealed proposals to furnish the Government with paper, etc. 

It will be observed that no city in the South, unless you say 
St. Louis is a Southern city, is included; and I think it is very 
important, and very nece , that Louisville should be in- 
cluded. I understand my friend from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARD- 
SON] to make no objection to the amendment including Louis- 


ville. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I havesaid that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was d to. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to offer a further amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The question is on the 
amendment as amended. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Butthegentlemanfrom Washington states 
that he desires to offer a further amendment. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. There is an amendment pend- 

toinclude Louisville. 
r. DOOLITTLE. I desire to offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word Louisville“ insert the words “Tacoma and Seattle, in 
the State of Washington.” 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a 
en ik inquiry. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Lask what has become of the 
amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. CARUTH]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is pending, and has been 
amended by the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska. 
The gentleman from Washington offers an additional amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HERMANN. I will ask the gentleman from Washington 
if he will not change his amendment so as to include Portland, 


Oregon 
5 CANNON of Illinois. I would like to have Danville in- 
uded. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, thatin the 
State of Washington at the present time we have several large 
r mills in successful operation, and they are manufacturing 
at those mills a very superior quality of pa r suitable for print- 
ing newspapers and also book paper; an t it is no more than 
fair that they should be permitted to bid as are the men who 
are ener in the manufacture of paper in other localities. 
There has been a great deal said about the tion exhibited 
here adverse to recognizing the interest of the people of the 
West, and I hope the people from the West, and their repre- 
sentatives here, will have no occasion to complain any further 
as to any action the House may take, ially about this matter. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope very 
much that the committee will not extend this matter. It is 
simply advertising for proposals to furnish paper, and it does 
not exclude manufacturers in Washi State from sending 
their bids if they should desire to do so, but I would ask my 
friend in all candor if he thinks there isa paper manufacturer 
in the State of Washington who could send paper to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and compete with the manufacturers living 
within a day’s travel of the Government Printing Office? Mr. 
Chairman, if they feel they can bid they certainly can do so, as 
we do not restrict anybody from bidding. 
But the idea of adding two papers, one in Tacoma and one in 
Seattle, is unnecessary, and I see my friend from Oregon [Mr. 
HERMANN] is upon his feet, who doubtless wishes to put in some 
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Oregon paper. If we are to proceed in this way we may 

as well advertise in every city in the United States, a proposition 

which is absurd on itsface. It seems to me that we have ex- 

tended this list quite farenough. The objectof this advertising 

is simply to give notice to the paper manufacturers of this coun- 
that these proposals 


will be received. 
The object is not to build certain news , and if that 
were the object it would fail, use each o ese papers will 


only get$20 or $25 out of the advertising; but nevertheless, if we 
go on increasing the list in this way the aggregate outlay will 

me quiteconsiderable. I repeat, Mr. Chairman,I think we 
have extended it quite far enough, and I hope gentlemen will not 
insist on going further in thai direction. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, of course I admit that 
this is nota matter of very great national importance, but it 
presents this consideration: In my State they are building, up 
this paper-mak industry to very considerable proportions, 
and inasmuch as this advertising is to be done, we believe that 
it ought to be extended to that portion of the country where, as 
I have already said, this particular industry is being built up. 
In order that entire fairnessshall prevail in this matter, it seems 
to me that these advertisements should be published in that 
Western country, and Ido not see that there can be any reason- 
able objection to my proposition. 

I believe that this industry should be reco, ed allover the 
country inafair,straight-out,manly way; and Ido not believe that 
any member upon this floor can afford to say that some one por- 
tion of the country or the papers of some particular city or cities 
shall be selected to the exclusion of the papers of other portions 
of the country. It may be that some of these Eastern rs 
circulate in the West; but we depend upon our own Western 
papers for our information on these subjects and upon all the 
subjects in which our people are interested. As a matter of 
common fairness, then, why not extend this advertising to our 
pr of the oani and why quibble abont a thing which, while 

t is not in itself of very great importance, isnevertheless a mat- 
ter of interest to the people of the Western country? 

Mr. HERMANN. Chairman, 


8 X this is a question of more 
than dollars and cents; it is a question of principle. Further- 
more, if the gentleman from Tennessee X N] is 
not aware of the fact he may aswell learn it now, that in no 
part of the Union is there a greater quantity of paper manufac- 
tured in proportion to population than on the Pacific coast. In 


my own State, at Oregon City, some of the largest paper fac- 
tories in the country are in operation and are furnis paper 
for the leading journals of San Francisco, besides m: ga 


variety of other kinds of popor not used in ordinary journalism; 
and I can tell him further that that paper is manufactured upon 
such an economical basis that it is actually sold in large quan- 
tities east of the Rocky Mountains. 

That being the case [ ask the gentleman from Tennessee why 
those manufacturers should be excluded from an opportunity for 
fair competition with the manufacturers of the East? Another 
reason why this amendment should be adopted is this: Those 
manufactures being in existence there, is it not a manifest in- 
justice to that part of the country that theadvertisements should 
not bə published in that partof the Union,embracing nearly one- 
fourth of the entire area of this country? Fairness and justice 
and a manly disposition are all that we ask in this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Washington. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

After the word “Louisville” insert ‘Tacoma and Seattle,” in the State of 
Washington, and Portland.“ Oregon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Gentlemen may imagine m. 
surprise and astonishment when I discover that, although 
measure has been before the House for two legislative days, and 
city after city has been rung in here for the favorable considera- 
tion of the House of Representatives in order that it may obtain 
the $24 which it is possible for each city to obtain under this 
bill, the great town of Buckatunna, in the State of Mississippi, 
has never yet been mentioned. [Laughter.] Itistrue, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Buckatunna is a place where very few people have 
been born, but that is simply for the reason that very few peo- 

e have shown themselves worthy to be born in Buckatunna. 
Laughter.] It is true also that there are no paper manufac- 
tories there now, but I tell you that if you distribute the muni- 
ficent sum of 824 u year there you will call in all the people on 
market days, and I undertake to say thata paper-making estab- 
lishment will be begun there, evenif I have tocontribute myself 


to it as one of the stockholders. [Laughter.] 

There is another reason. sir, for including this place. In some 
of the other cities upon this list there is a great deal of mercan- 
tile and other business going on, and your bounty will attract 
but little attention; but if you provide for publishing an adver- 
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tisement in the Buckatunna A peper once a year, if the Govern- 
ment of the United States step down from its high tal 
and join hands with Buckatunna, it will become a topic for gen- 
eral conversation, and will create a greatdeal ofexcitement. It 
will not be as in Tacoma and Seattle and Louisville and these 
other places where your advertisement will be a matter of no 
interest to anybody. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that there may be gentlemen here who 
do not consider that the little town of Buckatunna should be 
taken into account in this matter, but they are people who do 
not live in that place and who do not know the ificent 

ce, the masterly inactivity which exists there at ost all 

es of the year. Really, sir, if you want to benefit anybody 
by this advertising, Buckatunna will receive more benefit from 
an annual appropriation of $24 than any other place I know of 
except Satartia. [Laughter.] 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. DOOLIT- 
TLE, itwas rejected; there being—ayes 33, noes 38. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARUTH] as 
amended on motion of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MER- 


CER}. 
A MEMBER. Whatis the effect of that amendment? 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It now includes Louisville 
Omaha. : 

The question being taken, 

The CHAIRMAN. The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I call for a division. This 
amendment in its prosent form is assented to by the gentleman 
in charge of the bill. 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 39, noes 24, 

Mr. LOUD. No quorum. 5 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] 
makes the point of no quorum. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I hope my friend from 
California will not insist on the point. 

Mr. LOUD. I will withdraw the point if gentlemen will con- 
sent to withdraw these two cities. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I hope my friend from Cali- 
fornia will not press the point. My colleague [Mr. CARUTH], 
who offered the original amendment, is now absent, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing [Mr. RICHARDSON of Ten- 
nessee] assents to the amendment in its present form. 

Mr. LOUD. I withdraw the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum being withdrawn, 
the ayes have it, and the amendment as amended is to. 

Mr. HUDSON. I desire to offer a further amendment, which 
Task the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 8 by striking out in the fonrth line the word two,“ and 
Sree Rosemont og mat A A A e eg ye ge 
the cities of New York. Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Chicago.” 

Mr. HUDSON. Ifthisamendment be adopted the bill will pro- 
vide for the publication of these advertisements in one paper in 
each of the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. 
Louis. It seems to me that publication to this extent will be 
sufficient to notify all the people who are interested in this mat- 
ter. : 
These advertisements will then appear in only four newspa- 
pers instead of about twenty, as proposed by the provision as it 
stands. I submit that this is a move in the right direction. As 
has been suggested on this floor, the printing of these notices in 
a number of papers is nothing but the dealing out in a small way 
of “public pap.” There can be no necessity ior publishing these 
advertisements in two newspapers in each of a number of cities 
clustering around Washington. I submit this amendment as a 
business proposition and hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. SON of Washington. Does the gentleman’s amend- 
mend provide for the publication of these notices in any cities 
of the Pacific coast? 

Mr. HUDSON. No, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Why not? 

Mr. HUDSON. Because that was voted down awhile ago. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, that was in accord with 
the disposition of the si pipe’ of this House to vote down every- 
thing in which the Pacific coast is interested. 

Mr. HUDSON. I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that my amendment strikes out Boston, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, and Washington. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. For the striking out of Bos- 
ton, much thanks. 

Mr. HUDSON. And it leaves only a provision for publication 
in one newspaper in each of the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and St. Louis. * 
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Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman will allow me 
to say that San Francisco, Portland (Oregon), and Seattle are 
prominent cities, and the newspapers published there circulate 
through a large territory. I see no reason why those cities are 
not as much entitled to the benefit of what the gentleman calls 
T Hpo pap ” as any other cities. 

r. HUDSON. 1 would have no objection to inserting those 
cities of the Pacific coast; but amendments to that effect have 
already been voted down. I voted with the gentleman from 
Washington to extend this patronage to those cities. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. those cities are to be struck 
out then let us vote down the whole provision. 

The CHAIRMAN, Thequestion is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HUDSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Iwouldlike to have the amend- 
ment read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that my friend from Kansas [Mr. HUDSON] will not insist on this 
amendment. Ever since 1866 the Joint Committee on Printing 
has proceeded under the law as we now proprose to continue it; 
and they have got along very well. Ido not see any necessity 
for making a change now. I hope my friend will withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUDSON. Ido not wish to be inquisitive in reference to 
this matter; but I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennes- 
see what necessity there is for naming these cities and provid- 
ing for publication in two newspapers of each city. The mere 
fact that the provision proposed by the committee is in accord 
with the old rule is not a sufficient reason for retaining it if the 
old rule was a bad one. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
from Kansas will not insist on striking out the city of Cincin- 
natiat least, inasmuch as there are tore paper mills engaged in 
the manufactureof paper inthe Miami Valley, which is connected 
with Cincinnati, t there are in any other’ portion of the 
United States, and I can see no reason for advertising—no dif- 
ferent reason—in a matter of this kind than the fact that the 
manufacturing establishments, where the material which is ad- 
vertised for is produced, are in the vicinity of the place where 
the advertisement is published. 

I can see no reason whatever why a gentleman should insist 
on an advertisement being published in two or more papers in 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, or New York, where 
there are but few paper-manufacturing establishments compar- 
atively, and excluding the advertisements in a city like Cincin- 
nati, which is right in the vicinity of an immense number of 
paper manufactories, which will probably bid for this work 
when the time comes. I think the idea of my friend from Ken- 
tucky[Mr. MCCREARY]in asking toinclude Louisville on this sub- 
ject was based on that ground. Lask on what justice does the 

entleman who offers this amendment believe Cincinnati should 
excluded? 

Mr. HERMANN. Let me ask the gentleman from Ohio this 
uestion: 7 655 what principle of justice does he believe that 
ineinnati should be included as one of the cities in this adver- 

tisement, and one-fourth or more of the area of the Union, all 
of that country lying west of the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains should be excluded? Does not the gentleman believe that 
all the manufacturers should have equal opportunities to com- 
pete in this matter? 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio. I would suggest, in answer to the re- 
mark of the gentleman, that there are more paper mills between 
the cities of Dayton and Cincinnati than there are in the entire 
country west of the Rocky Mountains. Besides that, this is not 
a question of territorial area. It is a question of where this 
competition is to come from. 

Mr. HERMANN. But why exclude all that territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains in view of the fact that there are a large 
number of paper manufactories there? 

Mr. HO of Ohio, Iam in favor of doing this advertising 
where the manufacturing establishments are located. I do not 
think the question of territorial area has anything to do with 
it. 


Mr. HERMANN. I do not make that point, but make my 


estion based on the number of paper manufactories. 

Nr. HOUK of Ohio, I am not aware of the number of paper- 
making establishments in Oregon, but I trust at ull events that 
the amendment of my friend will be withdrawn and let the mat- 
ter rest where the chairman of the committee has put it. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. HUDSON, 
the committee divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 41. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

0 DOGO I have a further amendment I wish to 
oiler. 


a . . a a ̃ .. ¾¼—: ̃ ß aye OY | 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
After Louisville” insert Everett, Wash.” 


Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. Chairman, this is a town on Puget 
Sound, where the largest paper mill in the West is being oper- 
ated. There is there as large a paper mill and with a capacit; 
equal to that of any in the land. I have no doubt in the worl 
if the advertisement is printed in one of the papers in Everett 
that bids will be submitted and we will be able to compete with 
the other paper manufacturing establishments in the United 
States, notwithstanding the distance the paper would necessarily 
be carried from that city to the place where it will be used. 

I hope this amendment may prevail, and that this institution 
will be recognized in that way. 

Mr. C K of Missouri. I wish to ask if it is not highly 

robable that all of the paper manufacturers in the United 
States take such papers from Washington and New Vork aud 
St. Louis and other large cities as would have the advertise- 
ment in them anyway? 

Mr.DOOLITTLE. As have this advertisement? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. i 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Well, it may bə possible that some of 
these papers will reach the State of Washington and be read out 
there. But I think they have a limited circulation. As I said, 
we depend on our local papers in that country for the informa- 
tion we get on these subjects. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Another question, then. Is it not 
8 probable that all the poper manufacturers get their 
information on this subject from their trade paper? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I do not know where the advertisement 
will be inserted or in what papers here in the East; but I do 
know it to be true that it is only a matter of common fairness to 
the section I represent that this advertisementshould be printed 
in the State of Washington, where this industry is successfully 
carried on and in great proportions. 

Mr. CLARK of ioari Is there a trade paper in this busi- 
ness west of the Rocky Mountains? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I do not know that there is. I am not 
aware of the fact. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What paper do you want it pub- 
lished in, then? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I want it in the paper published in Ever- 
ett. I can supply the name if necessary. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. DOOLIT- 
TLE, the committee divided, and there were—ayes 49, noes 41. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I desire to offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 6, page 2, after the word “St. Louis,” add the words “ Medicine 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment in 
the interests of science, literature, and art. [Laughter.] The 
country has heard a great deal concerning the business inter- 
ests of Cincinnati, the Miami Valley, Everett, and the unpro- 
nounceable town in Mississippi. I remain in the House, know- 
ing that no quorum is present, to glean information. pita | a 
great desire, and believing that the country also has a great de- 
sire to learn something concerning the magnificent city of Medi- 
cine Lodge, which has given to this House one of the most re- 
markable statesmen that the country has ever produced, I mere 
that this amendment will be the means of bringing out that in- 
formation. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I heartily support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS], 
because, in the first place, Medicine Lodge is to have one of the 
largest paper manufacturing institutions there will be in the 
United States. It has to-day the largest sorghum sugar manu- 
factory there is in this country, and arrangements have already 
been made to turn the . from the cane into paper. 
Besides, the great city of Medicine Lodge is very near the cen- 
ter of the United States, and consequently of the universe. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the sorghum sugar paper be admirably 
adapted to Government documents? 

. SIMPSON. The paper made out of the pulp of the sor- 
ghum cane, from which the sugar is made, makes most excellent 
paper, and in view of the fact that statesmen are so fond of 

iving the country and their constituents so much taffy, I think 
fhis will supply a long-felt want. ghter.] 

Another thing about Medicine ge. It is in a State that pro- 
duces more straw than any other State in the Union. Under the 
fostering influence of the McKinley bill, that puts 82 a ton tariff 


1 straw, we are producing straw enough to make paper for 
the world, almost. ° 

Another thing. There are in the city of Medicine Lodge two 
of the greatest pepers that are printed in this country, one the 
Medicine Lodge Crescent, a Republican paper; and there is no 
Republican statesman in that vast section of the country who 
dares express an opinion until he has read the Medicine ge 
Crescent. To show the greatness of this newspaper, the Presi- 
dent of the United States recognizes its ability, because it is de- 
fending his peculiar views on finance; andalthough the editor is 
a W ploa he holds the position of tmaster, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he has held positions in Republican committees 
both in the State and district, and has in every sense of the 
word been an offensive partisan. 

Mr. MORSE. His head will come off to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMPSON. There is another at paper published 
there, the Barber County Index, the Peo 5 which wields 
more influence in that great and growing young party in the 
State of Kansas than any other paper in the United States. 
have no doubt if this advertisement is put in these two great pa- 
pers, that everybody in the country will read it, and iż will reach 
a larger number of people than if published in any other papers 
in the United States. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I now ask my friend from 
New York [Mr. CUMMINGS] to withdraw the amendment and to 
let us proceed with the bill. 

Mr.CUMMINGS. I will withdraw theamendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, having received the desired information. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I renew the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Kansas a question. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I have not the floor. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I very much hope that 
the House will not agree to thisamendment. We ought to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the bill. We have yet two or 
three hours to-day, and the members of the Printing Committee 
are very anxious to proceed with the bill. The Committee on 
Printing has spent a great deal of time on this bill. We believe 
it possesses as much merit as any bill that has been presented to 
the House, or that will be presented, considering the impor- 
tance of the matter with which it deals. Now, Mr. Chairman 
inasmuch as there has been no great opposition on the part ot 
the committee to the amendments that have been agreed to, J 
hope we will be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. HERMANN. How many places have been selected inthe 
bill by amendment and otherwise for the publication of these ad- 
vertisements? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understand Omaha, 
Louisville, and Everett, in the State of Washington, have been 
added to the list of cities provided in the bill. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that debate on the pending para- 
graph of the bill be closed. 

Mr. TURPIN. Lobject. I have an amendment to offer. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact 
that it has become evident that those who are here at this time 
are not here with the purpose of proceeding to business, and in 
view of the further fact that no quorum is present, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will 
not make that motion. We have a pretty full attendance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana[Mr. TAYLOR] 
moves that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I hope the commitice will 
not rise. 

The Od ste was taken, and the committee refused to rise. 
Mr. BELL of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I was not here when 
these amendments were offered. My colleague [Mr. PENOE] 
has gone away, and he left a special uest with me thatan 
amendment be offered adding Denver to this list. I wish to sa, 
that Denver has now the biggest modern paper mill in the world; 
and in order to give a description of it, I will send to the desk 
a communication from the manager of that mill and ask the Clerk 
to read that portion I have marked. -I hope that Denver may 
be added. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. BELL of Colorado. I ask that that communication be 
read asa part of my remarks, descriptive of the mill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The new mill I am completing is the largest and most complete modern 
Taper min, for the manufacture of book and letter papers, and envelopes, 
which has yet been erected in this or any other country. It has every mod- 
ern improvement that the experience of the past ten years has shown to be 


desirable in the manufacture of t grades of paper. 
The building is the largest single building in Colorado. It covers 4 
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acres of und and has over 400,000 feet of business space, including base- 
ments. ere were over 7,000,000 brick used in its construction, and over three 
hundred carloads of stone in the foundations. The building and machin 


in cash. over $500,000, and will be ready for work about November 
VVT 
ast August an ve been ever since e ca 5 

ts used west of Kansas and Nebraska, 
in the world. 
We have also just . potas ata cost of over $150,000, a mill for the man- 
utacture of — — te or chemical pulp from wood, and we also have a large 
plant for pm g wood into mechanical pulp. Thereisno reason why Den- 
yer should not be named as one of the prominent sources of paper supply. 


The CHAIRMAN. The questionison the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BELL of Colorado. I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question before the House, the Chair 
will state to the gentleman from Colorado, is the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. The noes have it, and 
the amendment is not agreed to. The communication sent up 
by the gentleman from Colorado, the Chair understood, was to 
be read simply as a t of his remarks. 

Mr. BE of Colorado. I made a motion and asked that 
Denver be added to the list. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair misunderstood the gen- 
tleman. The gentleman can offer the amendment now. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “‘ Louisville” add the word Denver.“ 


The question was taken,and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it, and the amendment was disagreed to. 
Mr. BELL of Colorado. Division. — 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was watching the gentleman 
from Colorado, and he made the demand for a division too late. 
Mr. BELL of Colorado. I made itas quick as I could get up. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will accept the statement of 
the gentleman, but hopes that gentlemen will avail themselves 
of their parliamentary rights in due time. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 20. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEO. 5. The sealed proponas to furnish paper shali be opened in the pres- 
ence of the Joint Committee on Printing, and the contracts shall be awarded 
by them to the lowest and best bidder for the interest of the Government; 
but they shall not consider any proposal which is not accompanied by satis- 


factory evidence that the person making it is a manufacturer of or dealer in 
the description of paper which he proposes to furnish. 


Mr. BRETZ. T desire to offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by adding after the word accompanied in line 6, page 2, the fol- 


or By à bond payable to the Government in double the amount of their 
bid, with such surety as may be deemed sufficient by said Joint Committee 
on Printing or by the Secretary of the Interior, and. 

Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I desire to say 
anything on thisamendment. It seems to me that it is a proper 
amendment and ought to be adopted. and J hope my friend from 
Tennessee will consent to its adoption. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the law pro- 
vides, and has been providing for thirty years, that these con- 
tractors shall make bond. If the gentleman will notice a little 
later in the bill he will find a section which provides for bonds. 
This item is anexact copy of the Revised Statutes, passed in 1866. 
The gentleman, as I understand, recommends that a bond be filed 
with the bid. We do not want to examine a hundred bonds 
when only one bid is accepted. The joint committee examine 
these bids when submitted, and whichever one they find most in 
the interest of the Government and to be the lowest and best, 
that bidder is awarded the contract, and then the contractor is 
required to execute a bond. 

Mr. BRETZ. Allow me to ask my friend, How do you know 
which one of the bids is going to be accepted? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We open the bids and see 
which is the lowest and best for the Government, then weaward 
the contract and give the contractor time to make his bond. 

Mr. BRETZ. But suppose that, after he is awarded the con- 
tract, he fails to give a bond? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then welet it to the next 
lowest and best bidder. 

Mr. BRETZ. And thus prolong those matters indefinitely. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, no; we take ample 
time. The Government does not suffer in its interest. There 
is ample time given between the advertising and submitting the 
bids and closing the contract. 

Mr. BRETZ. Will my friend trom Tennessee call my atten- 
tion to the section which provides for bonds. I was unable to 
find it, but may perhaps have overlooked it. 


will 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, I will. Section 10 
provides— 
in case of default of any contractor to furnish the paper he and his securi- 
ties shall be responsible for any increase of cost to the Government in pro- 
curing a supply of such paper which may be consequent upon such default. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. That is after he makes the bond. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The bond is provided for 
in the statute. 

Mr.BRETZ. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
my experience has been that where the bonds do not rics pes 
the bids it works a great deal of trouble and a great deal of ex- 
pense; and it certainly can not work any harm to these parties 
to let their bids be accompanied with the bonds. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The only difficulty is that 
you would require so many bonds to be submitted, when, if the 

ds were not accepted, the execution of the bonds would be un- 
necessary. : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. That would be no hardship on the 
Government. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Not at all. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will ask to have the amendment again reperted. I was 
not able to hear it when it was read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, itis the cus- 
tom of these bidders when they file their bids to file also their 
bonds under seal, with a certificate from a judge or some other 
qualified officer, establishing the fact that they are competent 
to carry out their contract. That being so, I do not object to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. If any contractor shall fail to comply with his contract, the Public 
Printer shall report such default to the Joint Committee on Printing, when 
Congress is in session, or to the Secretary of the Interior when Congress is 
nct in session; and he shall, under the direction of the committee or of the 
Secretary of the Interior, as the case may be, enter into a new contract 
with the lowest and best bidder for the interest of the Government am 
those whose proposals were rejected at the last opening of bids, or he sh: 
advertise for new proposals under the regulations hereinbefore stated; and 
during the RA which may thus occur he shall, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing or of the Secretary of the Interior, pur- 
chase in open market, at the lowest market price, a 


the public printing. PERAR aeiae 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend sec- 
tion 9, line 7, by striking out the words “and best” and insert- 
ing the word! responsible; so that the provision will read, “and 
he shall, under the direction of the committee or of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, as the case may be, enter into a new contract 
with the lowest responsible bidder for the interest of the Gov- 
ernment,” etc. 

Mr. Chairman, I find upon examination of the statutes of the 
United States relating to obtaining bids for other branches of 
the publie service, that the phraseology used in every instance 
I have been able to discover is lowest responsible bidder,” 
and I think the gentleman having this bill in charge will not 
object to my amendment. Let me say, sir, further, without re- 
flecting upon anyoody, that the adjective ‘‘ best” used in this 
bill might, in the judgment of the committee, allow them to 
make a contract with a bidder whom they might consider to be 
a good one or the“ best,” who yet might not be responsible and 
able to carry out the obligations of the contract. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. He would not be the best 
then. But I understand my friend who offers this amendment 
to say that he desires to be governed by the language of the old 
statute. Now, if he will turn to sections 3770 and 3775 of the 
Revised Statutes he will see that the words used in each of those 
sections are lowest and best bidder,” and I think those are bet- 
ter words than lowest responsible bidder,” because best“ in- 
cludes responsible.“ 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Is it not a fact that you may have the 
“best” bidder and still not have a responsible bidder 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I should think not. I do 
not think it would be best“ for the Government to give a con- 
tract to a person who was not responsible, even if he offered to 
do the work or furnish the goods at half the price. I think the 
best bidder would be the one who was responsible to carry out 
the contract. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. That might be the view of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, or it might not. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is the view of the 
statute. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. If the gentleman will examine the lan- 
guage of the statutes in reference to the letting of contracts on 
post routes he will find that the word ‘‘responsible” is always 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, I am pertectly will- 
ing, if the gentleman desires, that the clause shall be amended 
so as to read lowest, best, and most responsible bidder.” 
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Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I will accept that, Mr. Chairman. 
The amendment, thus modified, was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SEO. 13. The joint committee shall have control of the arrangement and 
par be! of the CONGKESSIONAL RECORD, and while pro that it shall be 
substantially a verbatim report of proceedings, shall take needed action 
for the reduction of unnecessary bulk, and shall provide for the publication 
of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 


Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I see that in line 4 of that 
section itis provided that the joint committee shall take all 
needed action for the reduction of unnecessary bulk” of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Is that the language of the old 
statute? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is. 

Mr. PICKLER. How does the gentleman construe that? 

Mr. RICYLARDSON. The power there given will be resorted 
to where, for instance, a document is presented in the Senate 
and the House on the same day, and it is desired tosave the cost 
o: ponia it twice in the RECORD. In such a case this pro- 

n would give the Joint Committee on Printing power to pre- 
vent the double printing. Instead of printing the document in 
the proceedings of each House, it would be printed in the pro- 
ceedings of one House, and there would be a reference to it in 
the prooroc ogs of the other. This provision was not intended 
to give authority to abridge or change in any way the record of 
the proceedings of Congress, and it never would be so con- 
strued. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 17. At any time when there is no joint committee of the two Houses 
of Congress the powan and duties devolving upon the joint committee shall 
be exercised by the committee then in existence in either House, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out that section. It virtually confers upon the Senate commit- 
tee entire control Tornga considerable period when there is no 
House committee, that is, from the month of March until the 
following December. At the expiration of a Congress there is 
no Joint Committee on Printing in existence during that time, 
while there is a Senate committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I only want 
tosayaword. This section was inserted in the bill by the unan- 
imous action of the joint committee, and I explained the other 
day why it was inserted, but I have no objection to repeating 
the explanation now. ‘These sealed bids are usually advertised 
for in the month of December. It is well known that at that 
time in every other year there is no House Committee on Print- 
ing, and the object of this provision was to enable the Senate 
committee to commence the advertisements for these sealed 
proposals. That was the idea; but inasmuch as objection was 
cat ay to this at the last session and as that objection is now 
renewed on the sume ground, namely, that it gives the Senate 
committee greater control over this business than is enjoyed by 
the House committee, we do not feel authorized to upon 
the provision, and I am willing that it shall be struck out. 

The motion of Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana was agreed to, and the 
section was stricken out. 

The Clerk continued the reading of the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I desire to apologize to 
the Committee of the Whole. I wanted to offer on behalf of the 
Committee on Printing an amendment to section 32; but while 
my attention was called away in conversation with a gentleman 
that section was passed. I ask unanimous consent to recur toit, 
so that I may offer an amendment to insertafter the word ‘‘apply,” 
in line 16, on page 12, the words to the office in the Weather 
Bureau or;” so as to read: 

The terms of peep shall not appiy to the omoes in the 1 

much as e 
— goad pensio n Ariston st the War Department. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CUMMINGS). Without objection, this 
amendment will be considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLER. Before che Clerk resumes the reading, I wish 
to make an inguiry in regard to section 26, which provides— 


The Public Printer shall cause to be stereotyped all matter when there is 
a reason to believe that it will be needed a second time. 


I would like to know how long these stereotyped plates are 
kept on hand? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Indefinitely. 

Mr. PICKLER. It seems to me the length of time ought to 
be fixed by law. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think not, because in 
some cases the Public Printer knows that the plates will never 


be needed, and in others he has no such know e. We had 
better leave it to his discretion to decide how long the plates in 
FFF 
there is any poss ty eed 


of their being ni 


, for 


Mr. PICKLER. What is the ordinary time for keep: 
pes es of members of Con- 


instance, the stereotype plates of 
gress? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can not answer that 
question. 

Mr. PICKLER. It seems to me that some time ought to be 
fixed: butin deference to the judgment of the Committee on 
Printing, I do not offer any amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 35. Neither the Public Printer, chief clerk, foreman of printing, 
foreman of nor any of their assistants shall, d their continu- 
ance in office, have any interest, direct or indirect, in the publication of any 
newspaper or periodical, or in any 1 engraving, or litho 
graphing of any kind, or inany contract for furnishing paper or otker mate- 
rial connected with the public printing, binding, lithogra or engrav- 
ing; and for every violation of this section the y offending shal), on con- 
viction before any court of competent jurisdiction, be imprisoned in the 
penitentiary for a term of not less Han one nor more than five years, and 
Shall be fined not ex $500. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I move to amend this section by insert- 
ing in line 3, after the word “‘ assistants,” the words nor mem- 
bers-of the Joint Committee on Printing.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read asfollows: 

SEC. 40. The Public Printershall pay no greater price for composition than 
50 cents per thousand ems and 40cents per hour for time work to tersand 
bookbinders: Provided, That the pay of all employés of the Government 
Printing Office en; don night work (between the hours of 5 o'clock post- 
meridian and 8 o'clock antemeridian) shall be 20 per cent in addition to 
the amount paid for day labor. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I move to amend by striking out in 
line 2 of the pending section the word “forty” and inserting 
‘t fifty;” so as to read: 

The Public 
conte per thou ai ana B centa Par ou Yor der, work priors ad 
bookbinders. 

I understand, Mr. Speaker, that in the Government Printing 
Office compositors engaged on piecework receive 50 cents per 
thousand ems, en average day’s work in that department be 
8,000 ems. In the time departmentsimilar employés receive 40 
cents per hour or $3.20 per day. 

I can see no reason for this discrimination, giving to compos- 
itors on piecework 50 cents per thousand ems or $4 per day, and 
to employés in the time departments 40 cents per hour or 
per day. Under this arrangement a compositor with sufficient 
ability to do an average day's work of 8,000 ems, and thereb 
earn $4 per day, would, if p in the time division of the of- 
fice, receive only $3.20 per day. I believe that with a view to 
the interests of the Government and in justice to the Typograph- 
ical Union of this nation, this class of employés ought to receive 
pay at the uniform rate of $4 per day on time work and 50 cents 
per thousand ems on piecework. 

When the nt provision was adopted in 1877 employés in 
the time divisions of this office were receiving 50 cents per hour 
or $4 per day, the same as the average pay of an employé in the 
piece department. Thechairman of this committee may claim 
that we ought to pay less on time work than on piece work. In 
reply to any such suggestion I would say if you have persons in 
your Printing Office who are not performing their duty as time 
employés discharge them and employ those who will properly 
perform their duties. I hope that this amendment will be 
adopted, and that the discrimination which has existed amo 
pe TS eames in the Government Printing Office will be abol- 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, thisamend- 
ment, I think, ought not to be adopted. Beyond question the 
Government is now paying its employés in the Printing Office 
quite as much asit ought to pay them; and they are perfectly 
contented with what they are receiving. Weall know the great 
rush on the part of printers from all parts of the country to ob- 
tain employment at the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. THIAN. The gentleman will allow me to say that, as 
I have been informed, in the piece department of this oifice there 
is not sufficient work to give the employés constant employment; 
and for the time that they are not at work they should hot re- 
ceive the same compensation as compositors who are working by 
the thousand ems. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think the gentleman is 
correct in that suggestion. When these employés are paid b; 
the piece they get 00 cents per thousand ems; when they wor 
on time they get 40 cents an hour. 

Since 1876, when this rule was established, it has worked well 
and has given satisfaction. It has paid the employés there on 
the average about the same, and has always given fair compen- 
sation, It has put the employés about on an a Yup as far as 
their pay goes, or so nearly so that there ought to be no just 
ground for complaint. 

It seems to me, Mr. that we ought not to go to in- 
creasing salaries at this late date, inasmuch as this compensation 
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is liberal and fair, and I think these positions are very popular. 
The Government deals fairly with its employés, giving them 
thirty days’ leave of absence, and in some of the Departments, 
though not in the Printing Office, they have sick leave as well. 
This change I have said was made in 1876, and was a wise one, I 
think. I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

The question was taken on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Mik Ljonx and the Chair decided that the ‘‘noes” had it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I demand a division. 

The committee divided and there were—ayes 12, noes 29. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I make the point that no quorum 
has voted. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana and Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
were appointed tellers. 

The committee proceeded to divide. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Chairman, if consent can be given 
Iam willing to allow the chairman of the Printing Committee 
to puss this section over, thereby saving time, to be recurred to 
after the bill is concluded. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. LIobject to that at the present time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
for the present. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I ask unanimous consent that the sec- 
es be passed over, to be returned to at the conclusion of the 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana and Mr. KILGORE objected. 

Mv. MEIKLEJOHN. Then I will withdraw the amendment 
on condition that we may recur to section 40 of this bill. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. That can only be done by unanimous con- 


sent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will interpose no objec- 
tion to returning. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers will announce the result of the 
vote. 

-Mr. HAINER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I desire to know if the amendment is withdrawn if we 
can then return to this section in the absence of unanimous con- 
bent? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only in the absence of objection. 

Mr. HAINER. If objection is made to recurring would that 
prevent the committee returning to the section? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would. The tellers will please report. 

The tellers E ONERA 5, noes 44. 

Mr. KILGORE. No quorum. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then I move that the com- 
mittee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The committee accordingly arose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. DoCKERY reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2650) had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


Iam ready to pass it over 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimousconsent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. BYNUM, for this day, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. BRICKNER, indefinitely, onaccountof important busi- 


ness. 

To Mr. PIGOTT, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. DRAPER, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. BUNN, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 
REMISSION OF CERTAIN DUTIES. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means toreport favorably a joint resolution, 
which I ask to have printed and referred to the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Fhe Clerk will report the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (H. Res, 53) toremit the duties on ammunition for naval 
ordnance imported by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be printed, and, 
with the accompanying report, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

And then, on motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee (at 
3 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
the consideration of the following bills; which were re-referred 
as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 54) to provide for the settlement of accounts 


and claims incertain cases—the Committee on Claims discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (H. R. 798) granting a pension to Martha R. Hitch- 
cock—the Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 3423) supplemental to an act 
entitled An act granting pensions tosoldiers and sailors who are 
incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and provid- 
ing for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent par- 
ents,” approved June 27, 1890, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 3424) to authorize the coin- 
age of the standard silver dollar, to repeal the act of July 14, 
1890, providing for the purchase by the United States of silver 
bullion, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. s 

By Mr. MEREDITH (by request): A bill (H. R. 3425) to define 
the route of the Baltimore and Obio Railroad in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 3426) to fix the datesfor the con- 
vening of the regular sessions of the Congress of the United 
States—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3427) to protect the lawful moneys of the 
United States against discriminations by contracts—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3428) to place salt, lumber, wood, and man- 
ufactures ot wood on the free list—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3429) to declare the duties, enforce the ob- 
ligations, and regulate the service of railroad companies as car- 
riers of interstate commerce, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bilt (H. R. 3430) to provide for the issue of fractional 
currency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3431) to make the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries an officer of the Department of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3432) prohibiting the use of railroad and 
other passes and of telegraph franks by members of Congress 
and judiciary of the United States, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3433) to reduce the lifetime of a patent to 
seven years—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3434) to prevent contraction of the currency 
by a withdrawal of national- notes from circulation—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3435) to authorize the erection of post-office 
buildings, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3436) for the relief of certain mortgage 
9 and for other purposes to the Committee on the Ju- 


iary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3437) granting a pension to all ex-Union sol- 

diers who served in the war of the rebellion and providing a 
pecial pension fund, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 3438) to allow national banks 
5 loan money on real estate to the Committee on Banking and 

zurrency. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 3439) providing for a public 
building at Ann Arbor, Mich.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 3440) to provide for post-office 
meinga ta the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

By Mr. BRYAN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 54) providing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
United States Senators by a direct voto of the people of the sev- 
eral States whenever they shall make provision for same by 
statute or constitution—to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A resolution requesting the Secretary of 
State to furnish certain information regarding consular ap- 

intments, and how many have been made from each of the 
States and Territories—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. BRETZ; A resolution authorizing the appointment of 
a committee of three to investigate certain mattersin the Fourth 
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Assistant Postmaster-General’s Office—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: A bill (H. R. 3441) for the re- 
lief of assignees of Augustus Haraszthy, a bankrupt—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. y 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 3442) for the relief of 
John Kircher—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 3443) for the relief of 
Joseph La Barge, jr.—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 3444) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States to refund certain duties 
paid by James J. Haynes—to the Committee on Claims. - 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 3445) for the relief of Jerry 
33 of Madison County, Tenn. —to the Committee on War 

8. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 3446) for the relief of Alfred 
W. Kaeo the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3447) to reimburse the State of Kansas for 
moneys expended in the adjustment and settlement of claims of 
citizens of said State for property captured or destroyed by Con- 
federate forces during the late war, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GILLET of New York: A bill (H. R. 3448) for the re- 
lief of W. H. Huson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: A bill(H. R. 3449) for the 
relief of M. E. Wescott—to the Committee on Claims. 

-By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 3450) for 
the relief of the estate of John Bird, of West Baton Rouge, La.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3451) granting 
a pension to Nancy L. Morrison—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 3452) for the relief of Adele L. 
Du Bose, of Hale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3453) to pension Samuel G. Briggs, of Hale 
County, Ala.—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3454) to pension Mrs. M. L. Hardaway, of 
Greensboro, Ala. (widow of W. R. Hardaway)—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3455) for the relief of George F. Brott—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3456) for the relief of 
John Sachs and Frederick Rhine—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRANCH (by request): Petition of citizens of east- 
ern North Carolina urging that work of cutting a ship canal 
through the inner shoal of Ocracoke Inlet be at once begun, and 
oper any effort to repeal or divert the 5 already 
made to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CONN: A nonpartisan petition from 42 manufacturers 
and business men of the city of Elkhart, Ind., praying that im- 
mediate and definite action be taken on the revision of the tariff 
law—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Resolutions of Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association, No. 35, of San Francisco, Cal., requesting the pas- 
sage of laws governing vessels propelled by gasoline, naphtha, 
electricity, etc.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. ; 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Papers in claim of John Poland for re- 
lief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 3425—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Resolutions of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly and of the Phoenix Assembly, No. 2960, both of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, urging the pangot a bill providing for the free 
coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 


easures. 
. Also, petition of business and professional men of Columbus, 
Ohio, urging the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
Also, resolution of Wells Post, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Columbus, Ohio, for the preservation of the Gettysburg battle- 
field—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. PATTERSON: Papers to accompany House bill 3283— 
to the Committee on Claims. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, September 25, 1893. 


The Senate met at II o'clock a. m. 
5 by Rev. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 
n. 
e Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CAMERON presented a memorial of the Glass Makers’ 
Assembly, No. 1639, ial Order of American Mechanics, of New 
Castle, Pa., remonstrating against the repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman law, and praying for the 
free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Kensington Lodge, No. 217, 
International Association of Machinists, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
remonstrating inst the repeal of the silver-purch: g clause 
of the so-called Sherman law, unless provision be first made for 
the free coinage of both gold and silver; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of Lower Windsor Grange, No. 
565, Patrons of Husbandry, of Yorkana, Pa., favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill No. 1, providing for the repeal of the silver- 
purchases clause of the so-called Sherman law, and remonstrat- 

g against the free coinage of silver: which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented apetition of Corry (Pa.) Grange, No. 55, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, praying for the free coinage of silver; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of T. raphical Union No. 2, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
section 1 of the bil providing for the construction of a Govern- 
ment Printing Office; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. KYLE presented the petition of G. W. Fritz and 116 other 
citizens of Custer County, S. Dak., praying for the free coinage 
of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the 


table. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a memorial of Local Assembly No. 
5852, Knights of Labor, of La Porte, Ind., anda memorial of Wa- 
bash Assembly, No. 840, of Clinton, Ind., remonstrating against 
the unconditional re of the so called Sherman law, and pray- 
ing for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 tol; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DOLPH presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wasco 
County, Oregon, praying for an extension of time to make final 

yment for lands within the forfeited limits of the Northern 

acific Railroad land grant; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 990) for the relief of John 
W. Gummo; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 991) to fix the pay and allowances 
of the veterinarians of the United States Army; which was read 
etna its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 

rs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 992) for the relief of William A. 
Cowles; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 993) for the relief of Wil- 
liam P. Hogarty; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin introduced a bill (S. 994) pro- 
viding for the construction of asteam revenue cutter for service 
on the Great Lakes; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MANDERSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 995) do- 
nating the military reservation at Oklahoma City, in Oklahoma 
Territory, to said city for the use and benefit of the free public 
schools thereof, and. for other | oad sti which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


INTEREST ON OUTSTANDING BONDS. 


Mr. PEFFER. I desire to offer a resolution, and, if there be 

no objection, I should like to have it considered at this time. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate when, in what amounts, and under what circumstances 
the Treasury Department has anticipated the payment of interest on Gov- 
ernment bonds outstanding. ~+ 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the resolution go over until to-morrow. 
F The resolution will go over under 
e rule. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLEsS, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House passed 
a bill (H. R. 2668) authorizing the Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General to approve tmasters’ bonds; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


INDEPENDENCE OF COORDINATE DEPARTMENTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning businessis closed, and 
the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution coming over from 
a previous day, which will be read. 

e Secre read the resolution submitted by Mr. STEWART 
on the 23d instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the independence of the codrdinate de: ents of the Gov- 
ernment, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, must be main- 
tained, and that the use of the power and influence of one department to 
control the action of another is in violation of the Constitution and destruc- 
tive of our form of government. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, one hundred years ago last 
Monday Washington and his Cabinet witnessed the laying of 
the corner stone of this Capitol. At that time the Govern- 
ment of the United States was in its infancy. Washington was 
then more solicitous as to the foundation of our Government 
than he was as to the building of a house in which the two 
Houses of Congress should assemble; for in his Farewell Ad- 
dress he expressed no anxiety as to the construction of build- 
ings in which to do the public business, but he did express his 
deep solicitude as to the maintenance of our form of Govern- 
ment, and particularly the independence of the legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive departments. He was full of hope for the 
new nation which he had aided to bring into existence; for the 
new institutions founded on the old, containing checks and bal- 
ances in the Constitution which he believed would secure to all 
the people 

FREE CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

One hundred years from that time and one week from this day 
the President and his Cabinet and the officials of the Govern- 
ment, accompanied by an immense throng of citizens, assembled 
at the same place to celebrate the anniversary of the laying of 
the corner stone of this Capitol. The President of the United 
States on that occasion, with more than one hundred thousand 
high-paid, desirable Federal offices to bestow, with the veto 

wer which was designed only for extraordinary occasions, 

ked by concentrated capital, and encouraged and flattered by 
a venal press, turned his face toward the Senate wing of the 
Capitol and in angry and menacing tones used the following 
language: 

If representatives who are here assembled to make laws for their fellow- 
countrymen forget the duty of broad and disinterested 8 and legis- 
late in prejudice and passion, or in behalf of sectional and selfish interests, the 


time when the corner stone of our Capitol was laid, and the circumstances 
surrounding it, will not be worth commemorating. 


This declaration made S 
THE THOUGHTFUL AND JUDICIOUS MOURN, 
while the thoughtless multitude and the venal press cheered and 
encouraged the rebuke from the President of the United States 
to a guilty and venal Senate. 

Mr. President, the struggles for constitutional liberty in the 
Anglo-Saxon race haye been arduous and attendant with many 
sacrifices for nearly a thousand | howe The Constitution of the 
United States was formed in the light of experience, in the light 


of the great struggles of our ancestors which secured for hu- 


basa AE liberty. 
I will trace for a moment the pory nhan led up to the in- 
strument which is the charter of our liberties. I read from Ma- 


caulay’s History of England, volume 1, page 23: - 

But his— 

The king’s— 
power, though ample, was limited by three great constitutional principles, 
80 anclent that none can say when they began to exist; so potent that Welz 
natural development, continued through many generations, has produced 
the order of t s under which we now live. 

aien the king could not legislate witbout theconsent ot his Parliament. 
Secondly, he could impose no taxesjwithout the consent of his Parliament. 
5 8 A he was bound to conduct the executive administration according 
to the laws of the land, and if he broke those laws, his advisers and agents 
were responsible. 

a * * * $ + * 

The line which bounded the royal 1 though in general suffi- 
ciently clear, had not every where been drawn with accuracy and distinctness. 
There was, therefore, near the border some debatable ground on which in- 
cursions and reprisals continued to take place, till, after ages of strife, plain 
and durable landmarks were at length set up. It may be instructive to note 
in what way and to what extent our ancient sovereigns were in the habit of 
Near ea three great principles by which the liberties of the nation were 


protec 
A hundred and sixty years have nowelapsed since the English people have 
the hundred and sixty years 


by force subverted a 8 Dur! 

which preceded the unienof the Roses, nine ki reigned in England. Six 
of these nine kings were deposed; five lost their lives as well as their crowns. 
It is evident, therefore, that any comparison between our ancient and our 
modern polity must lead to most erroneous conclusions, unless large allow- 


ance be made for the effect of that restraint which resistance and the fear of 
tagenets. As our ancestors 


tyranny a most important security which we want, they might 
33 dispense with some securities to which we justly at the highest 
mportance. 
ye we can not, without the risk of evils from which the ation re- 
coils, employ physical force as a check on misgovernment, it is evidently 


of en- 
them- 


With how much more force that applies to this great Govern- 
ment where an attempt to right wrongs by force 
WOULD BE DESTRUCTIVE OF CIVIL LIBERTY 


throughout the world. Whenever the point is reached where 
there must be a forcible struggle to maintain the limitations of 
the Constitution, then chaos and despotism will come again. 
Anarchy first and despotism afterwards would seem to be the 
only possible result from a physical struggle between the various 
departments of this Government. 

Fortunately for mankind, but unfortunately for James I, he 
was headstrong, willful, stubborn, and would not yield to rea- 
son. He brought a crisis which has produced far-reaching re- 
sults, and in the light of all those results our Constitution was 
formed. Mr. Macaulay says: 


And now began that hazardous game on which were staked the destinies 
of the English 88 It was played on the side of the House of Commons 
with keenness, but with admirable dexterity, coolness, and perseverance. 
Great statesmen, who looked far behind them and far before them were 
at the head of that assembly. They were resolved to place the king in 
sucha situation that he must either conduct the administration in con- 
formity with the wishes of his Parliament or make outrageous attacks 
on the most sacred principles of the constitution. They accordingly doled 
out supplies to him ve sparingly. He found that he must govern either 
in harmony with the House of Commons or in defiance of all law. His 
choice was soon made. He dissolved his first Parliament and levied taxes 
by his own authority. He convoked a second Parliament and found it more 
intractable than the first. He again resorted tothe expedient of dissolu- 
tion, raised fresh taxes without any show of legal right, and threw the chiefs 
of the o tion into prison. At the same time, a new grievance, which 
the ar feelings and habits of the English nation made insupportably 
painful, and which seemed to all discerning men to be of fearful rir bef 
excited general discontent and alarm. Companies of soldiers were bi eted 
on the people, and martial law was in some places substituted for thean- 
cient jurisprudence of the realm. 

The king called a third Parliament, and soon perceived that the opposi- 
tion was stronger and fiercer than ever. He now determined on a 3 of 
tactics. Instead of opposing an inflexible resistance to the demands of the 
Commons, he, after much altercation and many evasions, agreed to a com- 
promise which, if he had faithfully adhered to it, would have averted a long 
series of calamities. The Parliament granted an — 8 55 — The King 
ratified, in the most solemn manner, that celebrated law which is known by 
the name of the Petitionof Right, and which is the second Great Charter of 
the liberties of England. By ratifying that law he bound himself never 
to raise money without the consent of the Houses, never again to im on 
any person except in due course of law, and never again to subject his people 
to the jurisdiction of courts-martial. 

The day on which the royal sanction was, after many delays, solemnly 
given to this great act, was a day of joy and hope. The Commons, who 
crowded the bar of the House of Lords, broke forth into loud acclamations 
as soon as the clerk had pronounced the ancient form of words by which 
our princes have, during many ages, signified their assent to the hes of 
the estates of the realm. Those acclamations were reéchoed by the voice of 
the capital and of the nations; but within three weeks it became manifest 
that Charles had no intention of observing the compact into which he had- 
entered. The supply given by the representatives of the nation was col- 
lected. The pro; by which that supply had been obtained was broken. 
A violent contest followed. The Parliament was dissolved with every mark 
of royal displeasure. Some of the most distinguished members were im- 
prisoned, and one of them, Sir John Eliot, after years of suffering, died in 
confinement. 

Charles, however, could not venture to raise, by his own authority, taxes 
suficient for carrying on war. He 1 hastened to make 77 with 
his neighbors and thenceforth gave his whole mind to British politics. 

Now commenced a new era. Many English kings had occasionally com- 
mitted unconstitutional acts, but none had eversystematically attempted to 
make himself a despot and to reduce the Parliament to a nullity, Such was 
the end which Charles distinctly proposed to himself. From March, 1629, to 
April, 1640, the houses were not convoked. Never in our history had there 
been an interval of eleven years between Parliament and Parliament. Onl: 
once had there been an interval of even half that length. This fact alone 
sufficient to refute those who represent Charles as having merely trodden in 
the footsteps of the Plantagenets and Tudors. 

It is proved by the testimony of the king’s most strenuous 8 that, 
during this tof his reign, the provisions of the petition of right were 
violated by not occasionally, but constantly, and on system; thatalarge 
part of the revenue was raised without any legal authority; and that 
sons obnoxious to the government languished for years in prison without 
being ever called upon to plead before any tribunal. 

$ * 5. bd + 0 * 

Thomas Wentworth, successively created Lord Wentworth and Earl of 
Strafford, a man of great abilities, eloquence, and wages but of acrueland 
imperious nature, was the counselor most trusted in po tical an mre rn 
affairs. He had been one of the most distinguished members of the opposi- 
tion, and felt toward those whom he had deserted that uliar t 
which has in all ages been characteristic of apostates. e perfectly under- 
stood the feelings, the resources, and the policy of the ty to which he had 
lately belonged, and had formed a vast and deeply meditated scheme which 
nearly confounded even the able tactics of the statesmen by whom the House 
of Commons had been directed. To this scheme, in his confidential corre- 
8 he gave the expressive name of Thorough. His object was todo 
in 3 all, and more than all, that Richelieu was doing France; to 
make Charles a monarch as absolute as any on the Continent; to put the es- 
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tates and the z um! atinky eA at the disposal of the 
crown; todeprive the courts of law of all inde ent authority, even in or- 
dim xy questions of civil right between man and man, and to n with 


merciless rigor all who m PPP or who ap- 
eee most decent and regular manner to any tribunal for relief 
This was his end; and he distinctly saw in what manner alone this end 
. There is, in truth, about all his notions a clearness, co- 
herence, and precision w. if he had not been p an ob; 
cieus to his country and to his kind, would have justly entitled 


tism not only 
i that istan but 8 over rie military des pie a and was 
Able to boast that, fan tt 
the whole world coul 
= tribunals 


father was a part of the old constitution of Eng- 
had Commiss 


remodeled, and the High ion 
created by the Tudors. The power which these boards had 
eccessi es had 


possessed before 
mextenstve and 7 —— but was small 


ig er and 3 
ork, under 


8 sa prend which 


condemned. We by Clarendon that there was 8 a man 
of note in the realm who had not personal ence of the hars 
of the Star Chamber, that the High Commission had so conduct- 


ed itself that it had scarce a friend left in the kingdom, an tyrann 
ofthe Council of York had made the Great Charter a dead letter tothe nor 


ofthe Trent. 
then son in the part I have omitted to read and 


Macauls:; 
describes the cruelties, the violations of law, the imprisonments, 


and other subversions of every principle of law and order dear to 
the human heart. Then he continues: 


At this crisis an act of Insane bigotry suddenly changed the whole face of 
public affairs. 
2 $ o 
The government had long wished to pres ‘tie iopen seule over the 
whole and had already, with this view, made several highly 
terian. innovatio: 


3 had not yet been attempted. e 

in the manner acceptable to the nation. 
Charles and Land determined to force on the Scots h 
rather a liturgy which, wherever it differed from that of England, 
in the Snape of all rigid Protestants, for the worse. 

‘Po this step, taken in the mere wantonness of tyranny, and in eriminal 
ignorance or more criminal contempt of LN feeling, our country owes 
her freedom. t e Lay om ceremonies produced 
a riot. . riot ra; 


y became a 8 patriotism, fanat- 
icism were ming}! —.— se omnes 7 E in arms. 
coerce Seotian . years later, sufficient to 

s a large part . tho Ens mpathized with the 

— — ae ee afi ti and many E 8 55 ith 
seru ut an es mufiections, saw 

progress of a Pevellion which which . likely to confound the ar- 


ens 
Biteary projects ot the court and to make the calling of a Parliament neces- 
the freak which had produced these effects Wentworth is not 


Wentworth was of the opposite party. He was taken into 
the king’s service on account of his ability and his power to 
thwart the projects of his former associates. He played a part 
which has sometimes been played in oe own country, the coun- 
terpart of which may be when the full description of 
Wentworth and his Antes during the reign of Charles I shall be 
read to the Senate. 


Se Ras Se ae, amna Aae ie bag Fir into confusion. To counsel submis- 
sion, however, was not in his nature. An a's mini was made lg down 
the insurrection bythe sword. But the king's m — —— ag or peng ay td 

ual to the task. To impose fr land in de- 
lande ot law at this conjuncture, 3 8 


left but a Parliament; and in the of 1640 a Parliament was convoked. 
‘The nation had been put into humor by the prospect of con- 
T and vances redressed. The new House 


more 8 to the throne than 
Elizabeth. The ang ena of this 


disap, 
of the eee keaton, but 8 was the uniform oe ot Charles, a perce 
agung TOPO ene pare pre een with the desires 
his ple, till those desires macing tone. As soon 

as the ons showed . into consideration ‘the griev- 

ances under which the country had suffered eleven 8 the king 
dissolved t the Parliament with every mark of displeasure. the dis- 
solution of this short-lived assembly and the of that ever-memo- 


Ss patie: comment Goon 5 SODAT AA A bate 
prison for refusing to piira Ship money Shad with FAORI — 


The lord mayor and 2 — — —.— of London were threatened with imprison- 
ment for remissness in 


egal, 

ieee even na the servile quad of that was inflictea for the last time 

my vegies d min of May, 1010. 0 the king's military operations 
verything now de on event e s 

his troops there was little of that * which 

iers from the mass of the nation and attaches 


separates professional sol 
leaders. posed tor the most of recruits 


them to their 


discontent swelled into an uproar by which all spirits save one were 
overawed. But the voice of Strafford was still for Thorough; and he, even 
in this extremity, showed a ee so cruel and despotic that his own sol- 
diers were ready to tear him in 

There was yet one last expe — which. as the flattered himself, 
might save him from the misery of facing another House of Commons. 
To the House of Lords he was less averse. The bishops were devoted to 
him; and, though the temporal peers were generally 

tion, they were, as a class, so deeply interested in the main- 
tenance of order, and in the stability ot 3 institutions, that they 
were not likely to call for extensive reforms, Departing from the 8 
actice of centuries, he called a great council consisting pepeni 

t the lords were too prudent to assume the nent Aa on: 
functions with which he wished to invest them. Without money, without 
credit, without authority even in his own camp, he yielded to the pressure 
of necessity. The Houses were convoked, ‘the elections proved that, 
since the s . the distrust and the hatred with which the government 
was re; d had made fearful progress. 

In November, 1540, met that renowned Parliament which, inspite of many 
errors and disasters, fs justly entitled to the reverence and gratitude of all 
who, in any part of the world, enjoy the blessings of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

This struggle was a fearful one. We can not with composure 
contemplate a like struggle in this country. The result of the 
struggle was a great victory for constitutional liberty. The 
power of the kingly prerogative was solimited and fera A e 
that it has never since been able to overawe the people and 
trample upon their rights. The veto power and the power to 


dispense with the execution of law were forever 
BLOTTED FROM THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


Parliament became paly the executive and the legisla- 
tive powerin 8 E Since that oe aka of tality, 
have been execu th great vigor and w groas mp oe 1 
until they have become the admiration of al = 
furnished the model upon which our institutions were riaye 
The: Constitution of the United States was formed in view of 
these struggles and in view of the victories obtained by the peo- 
ple of Eng 

In the Spates on the adoption of the Constitution constant 
references were made to what had occurred in the struggles of 
their ancestors, and I hold in my hand the result of those 
debates. Founded on the experience of many centuries, the 
framers of the Constitution em all that wassupposed to be 
useful at the time in free constitutional government. 

THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS WAS GREAT. 

They made very few mistakes. They made but one great mis- 
take. The veto powershould never ave been conferred on the 
President. That power never would have been conferred on 
him if the framers of the Constitution had taken the advice of 
Franklin and others, who foretold how the power would be used. 
It never would have been placed in the Constitution had it not 
been for the assurance of Hamilton and others, that inasmuch as 

THE VETO POWER ) 
had not been exercised since the revolution in England, it would 
not be abused in this country. 

This was the weak point in the discussion. The Convention 
did not reflect; for, if they had dene so, they must have known 

that the veto power, the dispensing power, and all arbitrary 
powers were blotted from the English constitution by the great 
N from 1605 to 1645. 

But the framers of the Constitution were careful to divide the 
powers of this Government into three distinct departments. 
Article I, section 1, of the Constitution provides that— 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
enna States, which shall — of a Senate and House of Representa- 

Then follow a number of special grants of power, which, in many 
cases, are in the nature of limitations, among which is the power 
to coin money and “regulate the value thereof.” While that 
power was granted to the General Government, it was denied to 
the States: 

No State shail * * * make anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts. 


‘These specially enumerated powers were more generally lim- 
itations of the general er in which all legislative authority 
was placed. The President of the United States is declared by 
the first section of Article IT to be the executive head. 
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8 SECTION 1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
tates, 


And what he may do in addition to exercising the executive 
functions is carefully presertbed. 


Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Sennte, shall, before it become a law, be ted to the President of the 
United States; if he . he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, 
with his objections to that House in which itshall 5 whoshall 
enter the objections at large on their Journal, and to reconsider it. 


That is his entire power so far as legislation isconcerned. He 
has the veto power. The manner of his communications with 
the two Houses of Congress is also definitely prescribed: 


Szoc. 3. He shall from time to time give to the C information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as 
he shalljudge necessary and expedient; he may. on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both Houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tweon them, with respect to the time ofadjournment, he may adjourn them 
to such time as he shall think proper. 


This is the rode of communicating with Congress, which by im- 
plication deniesallother modes of communication. Thusarethe 
special duties of the Executive prescribed. His oath of office is 
provided for: 


Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the following 
oath or affirmation: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States, and will tothe best of my ability preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 


He is commanded to see that the lawsare faithfully executed. 
The language of the Constitution is— 
He shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 
His oath of office requires him to do this. 
I CHARGE HIM 


with having failed to perform that obligation. 

The act of July 14, 1890, imposes certain specific, definite, and 
unquestionable duties upon the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
it is the duty of the President to see are executed. 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to purchase, from 
time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so 
much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the market price thereof, 
not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of silver. 


Thatisadirection. The question whether thislaw was manda- 
tory came up in the Senate at the time of its passage, and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who had charge of the bill, said: 


We have made it mandatory—not permissive, but mandatory—upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to 4,500,000 ounces of silver, which, at the full 
price that the friends of this believe it will attain, will purchase in a 
—— something Hke $69,000,000 worth of silver bullion and will cause the 

ue of $69,000,000 of Treasury notes per annum. 
$ s * $ 5 * s 

Now, in respect to the words the market price thereof.“ that language is 
in every bill that ever authorized the Secretary of the Treasury or any other 
officer to buy anything. As a matter of course, the market price, not the 
fictitious value, is the cnly basis of the purchase. Those words are con- 
tained in the present Bland law and in every law on the subject. But itwas 
said with a great deal of force that as we popao now to buy more than the 
entire production of domestic silver, the Secretary should not be required to 
BON rae unless the silver was offered to him, and that limitation (although 

believe it is scarcely a limitation at all) was applied that he should not 
bound to purchase that which was not offered, and that, I understand, is the 
poirt my friend from Texas Mr. COKE] is troubled about. 

© 0 s$ ka = = $ 

Then another difficulty arose. It was said that as the present silver cer- 
tifleates esented all the silver dollars now in the Treasury, there wasno 
mode by which the SecretRry of the Treasury could pay these notes if pay- 
ment was demanded. It was supposed that iu all probability it would not 
demanded; but that was not a suficient answer, use the law itself con- 
templated that a demand might be made for the redem of these notes. 
Therefore, the committee provided that the present coinage of 2,000,000 of 
ounces, and they made it ounces instead of 22,000,000 worth—2,000,000 ounces 
should be coined for one year so that the Secretary might have a fund of 
about 330,000. 000 on hand available for this purpose; with the power and di- 
rection to coin more, if necessary, out of the silver bullion in hand.— Con- 


paren Record, volume 21, part 7, Fifty-first , first session, page 


I asked the Senator some questions to make him entirely ex- 
plicit. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask in regard to the phrase “or so much 
thereof as may be offered in each month, at the market thereof. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have already stated about that. II it is not offered as 
& matter of T 

Mr. STEWART. I should like the views of the Senator from Ohio as to 
whether it would be the duty of the Secretary of the Tre: under the 
langu used in the bill to buy 4,500,000 ounces per month if that amount 
were offered, or could he decline to buy on the pretext that it was not 
offered in this country at the market ye in London? Could the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury depress the price of silver by refusing to buy unless he 
could get offers at the London 2 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt the Secretary of the 5 the 
gravest r. sibilities and gravest obligations to obey this law rigidly, 
would not allow himself any doubtful construction. He would go on and 
buy, whatever might be the results to him or to anybody, 4,500. 000 ounces a 
month. Wecan not legislate upon the idea that the o! of the law will 
disregard the law or evade it or avoid it. If I thought so I would want to 
abolish the office of the Secretary of the Treasury. The eye of any man 
holding that position would be pre set upon the langu: of the law and 
a „ the law. and it 18 por vona assumed ; the 8 
or evade the duty imposed upon him, whether he approve it or not. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the present 2 the or any 


other Secretary, whatever may be his party creed, would obey the law; and 
if not. he o. t not to be therea moment, and he would be to impeach- 
ment if he beyed the law. 


Mr. Stewart. I merely want to get the Senator's idea. The Senator then 
does not think there can be any danger of the Secretary's failing to yor 
8 oe mined of silver a month if he can get it for less than par as provid 

this act? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not the slightest doubt of that. You can not 1 

late upon the idea that the officers will not execute the law.—J/bid, page 7019. 


That Mr. Cleveland understood this law and knew its binding 
force can not be questioned. In his proclamation convening 
see in extraordinary session he distinctly stated his under- 
standing of its mandatory character. = 

He declared in that proclamation that this law must be exe- 
cuted until repealed by Congress.” 

By the President of the United States of America. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., June do, 1802. 

Whereas the distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situation 
which pervade all business circles have already caused great loss and dam- 
age to our le, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels of 
manufacture, bring distress and privation to our farmers, and withhold 
from our workingmen the wage of labor; 

And whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result of a fnan- 
cial policy which the executive branch of the Government embodied in 
Faga pes laws which must be executed until repealed by hee, 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cisveland, President of the United States, in 
performance of a constitutional duty, do by this proclamation declare that 
an extraordin: on requires the conv of both Houses of the 
Con: of the United States at the Capitol in the nT of Washington, on 
the 7th day of August next, at Ia ol clock noon, to the end that the ple 
rere through legislation from present and impending jedan 


tress. 
All those entitled to act as members ot the Fifty-third Congress are re- 
uired to a notice of this proclamation and attend at the time and place 
above stated. 
Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at thecity of ha 


ington, on the 30th day of June, in the year of our Lord 1893, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States the 117th. 
SEAL.] GROVER CLEVELAND. 
the President: 
ALVEY A. ADEE, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


I call attention to the assumption of the President in denounc- 
ing the laws of Congress as unwise. I inquire where he ob- 
tained more wisdom than Congress? It was à reflection upon the 
wisdom of Congress which no other Executive has presumed to 
make. This was simply a call for an extra session of Congress, 
and in every other of the same character the Executive has 
satisfied himself with simply declaring that an extraordinary 
occasion had arisen for calling Congress together. The lan- 
guage of the Constitution, I think, is the full extent of the mes- 
sages which have conyened Congress in extra session; at all 
events, it was the full extent of the language used by Mr. Lin- 
coln in the extraordinary occasion which existed when the war 
of the rebellion was precipitated upon the country during a re- 
cess of Congress. 

But the President did not confine himself to that single re- 
mark with regard to 

THE MANDATORY CHARACTER 


of this law. In his message to Congress, on the convening of 
the extra session, he says: 


Undoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver, enforced under that statute, were those interested in 
silver production as a certain guaranty of its increase in price. 


Again he says: 

This law oe that in payment for the 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion 
which the Secre! of the Treasury is commanded to purchase monthly, 
there shall be issu Treasury notes redeemable on demand in gold or silver 
coin, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that said notes 
may be reissued. It is, however, declared in the act to be the established 
policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the —— legal ratio, or sach ratio as may be provided by 
law." This declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as to prevent his exercising the discretion nominally vested in him, if 
by such action the parity between gold and silver may be disturbed. 


By this law he is commanded to purchase the bullion monthly. 
Then there can be no question as to the President's full knowl- 
edge of the 28 0 3 force of the law. 

I hold in my hand a report of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
answer to a resolution of the Senate, in which I find that in the 
month of July there were 6,068,000 ounces of silver bullion of- 
fered, and only 2,392,618.77 ounces purchased. I will insert this 
letter of the Secretary of the Treasury in my remarks: 

Letter from the of the Treasury, inresponse to a resolution of the 


Senate, August 21, 1893, relative to the purchase of silver bullion in the 
month of July, 1893. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1893. 

Sır: In accordance with Senate resolution of August 21, 1893, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed 
to furnish the Senate with a statement giving the Au ag amount of sil- 
ver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, during the month of 
July, 1893, together with the cost thereof, the amount, date, and price of 


each purchase, and the name of the vendor. Also the te amount of 
silver bullion offered for sale during the said month o the amount, 
date, and price of each offer, and the name of the person such offer,” 
I have the honor to transmit herewith statement prepared by Bureau of 
the Mint, giving in detail the information requ 
Respec y, yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The PRESIDENT of the United States Senate. 
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Statement of the amount of silver bullion offered to the Government during the month of July, 1893, and purchased under act of July 14, 1890. 


Amount deli a 

moun elivere 

Of whom purchased. purchased. on 
contract. 


5 & Forsha: 
ye ee Kansas 
m one eng a Aa 
M. B So 
im Sons.. 
Boston and Colorado Smelt- 
ing Co. 


b 


M.Gugge š 3 
Boston and Colorado 


TTY 


Ness! Colgate & Co 
r Forshay -- 


SS 


SRS 
2 
S 


118, 402. 91 
17, 914. 28 


Bs 


2 885 S822 888 888 8 83 8888888 


American Exchange 

salty: Smelting and 
y Sme 

Lead Co. 


8 ER 


sss 


H ai 22 2338 


Boston and Colorado Smelt- 
ing Co. 


8 


Zimmermann Py Forshay .. 


American Exch: 
National ake 


SN 88 


7 EH 


ing Co. 
Zimmermann & Forshay- .. 
Nesslage, Colgate & Co 
Consolidated Kansas City 
Smelting and Refining Co. 
Handy & Harman 


g 


Accepted for 30,- | Handy & Harman 
000 ounces. 


do 
Boston and Colorado Smelt- 


-| Boston and 8 
ing Co. Å 
Zimmermann & Forshay 


Smelting Co 


S BR B RiB 8882 828 


Wells, Fargo & Co 
Consolidated Kansas Ci 

Smel and Refi: 
Hoskier, 


88 


Consolidated Kansas 
Smelting and Refining 
8 Colorado Smelt- A . a Sa 50, 180, 61 


75, 300.07 55,314.51 
30,033.89 | 22, 059. 89 


50,570.03 | 36, 157. 57 
.| Boston and Colorado x à 50,875.27 | 36,375. 82 
Smelting Co. 


| American Exchange ; 3 73, 662. 66 | 52, 668. 81 
National Bank. 


2 Wells, Fargo & Co... : 2150 29,634.05 | 21, 188. 35 
Consolidated ` 7150 74,574.72 | 53,320, 93 
Co. 
arman 7150 150, 663. 71 36, 224. 5 


Boston and Colorado . -7000 50, 559. 19 35, 391. 43 
Smelting Co. 


M. Guggenheim Sons .00} .7000| 99,767.88 | 69,837.52 
See e 00 7080 125,182.09 | 87,627, 40 


St. Louis Smelting 20, 000. 00 
and ee a 
* GO. 50,000.00 | .7000 
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Statement of the amount of silver bullion offered to the Government during the month of July, 1893, and purchased under act of July 14, 1890—Continued. 


Price 
at 
Amount which 


Fine oss. 
50, 000 80. 7100 


2 = 7150 
88 & Forshay . 7100 
eyo and Colorado Smelt- 88. — 700 


Handy & Harman 50. 000 7000 

M. Guggenheim Sons 

American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. 


Accepted for 57,- | American Exchange 
500 ounces. National Bank. 


N SS 


888 8888 22 


Hoskier, 
Nesslage, Colgate & 


RE 


do 8 
Declined and | Accepted Hoskier, Wood & Co.. 
50.703 ten- 


Z 
8 


Bostons and Colorado Smelt- Boston and Colorado 


ing Co. Smelting Co. 
Handy & Harman j 
American Exchange Na- 48, i “Declined and | Accepted for 46,- | American Exchange 
tional Bank. 70.703 ten- 000 ounces. National Bank. 


E 
8 


3 
8 


n 80,000 a Wells, F * 7⁰³ 
ells, . à e . A 
argo a a 40 argo : 120, 113. 34 


Han 40, 500. 12 


tal . 2, 112, 550. 03 l. 
Local purchase at mints in 280, 008. 74 280, 068. 74 
lots of less than 10,000 
ounces during the month 
of July. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing statement is correct. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, August 23, 1898. 


uring the month of August there were 4,783,000 | of silver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, during the month 
eee alee 5 3,887,500 ounces accepted 8 of July, 1893, together with the cost thereof, the ‘amount, date, and price of 
y s p N each purchase, and the name of the vendor. Also the i oeaio amount of 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, in response to a resolution of the | silver bullion offered for sale during the said month © uly, the amount, 


R. E. PRESTON, Acting Director of the Mint. 


Senate August 21, 1893, relative to the purchase of silver bullion in the | date, and price of each offer, and the name of the person making such offer.” 
month of July, 1893. I have the honor to transmit herewith statement prepared by the Bureau 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETAR of the oe giving in — the information requested. 
Washington, D. 13 August 255 1898. pectfully, yours, 
In accordance with Senate resolution 55 Fong tonite 1803. sa follows: J. G. CARLISLE, 
83 That the Secre of the and he here by is, di- Seoretary of the Treasury. 


rected to furnish the Senate with a statement 5 the aggregate amount The PRESIDENT of the United States Senate. 
Statement of the amount of silver bullion purchased by the Treasury Department under the act of July 14, 1890, etc, 


Amount 
Of whom purchased. purchased. 


30, 000 34, 000 27. 1.15 
. 2 | Thannhauser & (Oo b , 111. 
ug. 80.709 t 


ing Co. 
Saby Smelting: n eo e a 90,000)) e | Declined x. EINNA . OS S ORE 


J. and W. Seligman & Co... 
Consolidated Kansas Ci 
Smelting and Refining 


2 | Selby Smelting and Lead . B ̃ WWP as éocetasenbacebeontenped SS ae preety 
2 Boston and Colorado Smelt- .7100 |....do..........| Accepted Boston and Colorado 40, 000 39,761.60 | 28, 190.97 
Co. Smelting Co. 
2 | Handy & Harman NO EE E ER Handy & Harman.... 50, 000 50,196.29 | 35,589. 17 
4 | Bostonand Colorado Smelt- %% Ace dl Boston and Colorado 35, 000 34,711.40 | 24, 992.21 
Smelting Co. 
4 
4 
4 


Consolidated Kansas 125, 000 


City Smelting and iai 
me anı 
Re Co. 


4 | Handy & Harman.. i 
4 | Wells, Fargo and Co 
7 | Bostonand Colorado S t- Boston and Colorado 
ing Co. Smelting Co. 
7 ars Smeiting and Lead OG ar aa aa Selby Smelting and 50, 000 49,329.05 | 35,812, 89 
7 Hoskler, Wood & Co F e I ans bac odensic danelecen emits! Sees Wood & Co. 21,000 21,168.39 | 15. 368. 25 
meren ee n . . E 
7 | Consolidated Kansas City $ f Accepted Consolidated Kansas 7200 | 100,195.29 | 72,741.71 
oe and Refining Sinur oo and 
7| American Exch: Na- do . American Exch 74,000 | ..7260 779.68 | 88. 564. 01 
tional Bank. nas National i 7% 
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Statement of the amount of silver bullion purchased dy the Treasury Department under the act of July 14, 1899, ete.—Continued. 


By whom offered. 
Bidder. ounce. tract. ered. 


Fine ozs. Ounces. 
Handy & Harman e Handy & Harman 125, 000 20. 7200 | 124,904. 45 $00, 680. 0 
FFS . Accepted for 5. do 65,000 | 7515 65, 004. 66 48, 918. 64 
= 000 ounces. 

Nesslage, Colgate & Co Accepted 2 Colgate & 40,000 | 7515 39, 371.28 | 29,587.52 
Clark, Dodge x CO.. . 100,000 | .7520 do GO stant EA Clark, & Co... 100,000 | .7515 99,409.83 | 74,706, 49 
Hoskier, Wood & Co__......| 117,000; . x Co. 

Boston and Colorado Smelt-| , 

ing Co. 


= Harman 


. 


do 
Boston and Colorado Smelt- 
ing Co. 
Zimmermann & Forshay .-- 


Wells. Fargo & (Oo 
Consolidated Kansas City 
Smelting and Refining 


Co. 
Hoskier, Wood & COO 


Handy & H: ace SEES 


> ene 111, 047.51 


Seioy Smelting and Lead 
Wells, Fargo & COO 


ro Smelting and Lead 
St. Louis Smelting and 
Refining Co. 


Nesslage, Colgate — 
Zimmermann & Forshay - -- 
Consolida Kansas City 
es and Refining 
Boston and Colorado Smelt- Boston and Colorado 50,000 | 7840 50, 180.61 | 36,832.51 
Co. Smelting Co. 
y & Harman 75, 000 7845 75,300.07 | 55, 314.51 
Tesslage, Colgate R 50, 600 755 30,033.89 | 2, 060.89 
r VVTVTT—T——˖ ̃ —— . cutuledsn inst e 
Mie c c . sce Love 
50,000 | 7100 898 Accepted Hoskier, Wood & Co. 50,000 | 7150 50,570.03 | 36, 157. 57 
. en- 
dered. 
50,000 | .7175 |....do_._. Boston and Colorado 50,000 | .7150 | 50,875.27 | 38,875.82 
Smelting Co, 
50,000 7250 40 8 1:1!!! ß Soo ea Lee 
74,000 | 7200 do American Exchange 74,000 | 7150 73, 662.65 | 52, 688. 81 
National Bank, 
TOG O00), O00 Ice OO oo meee cess S . v E O ES PEINE D 
30,000 | .7200 |....do.......... Wells, Fargo & Co... 30, 000% 7150 29, 634.05 21, 188. 35 
23 200; 000: 1 Fee | AVOCA: BINT soos err e 
80. 7525 ten- 
dered. 
23 | SelbySmeltingandLeadCo} 20,000 Se nat „TTT 
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Statement of the amount of silver bullion purchased by the Treasury Department under the act of July 14, 1890, etc.—Continued, 


Boston and Colorado Smelt- 
ing Co. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, Sentamber 11, 1893. 


F CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO- THB ACTION 


of the Secretary of the Treasury during the month of July last. 
It will be remembered that it was sometime before the middle 
of that month, or about the middle, thatthe Denver banks closed. 
Those banks depended for currency upon the sale of bullion. 
Their customers were engaged in that business. They were not 
insolvent banks, for I believe all, or nearly all, of them have re- 
sumed. I ask the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] whether 
it is not true that all of the banks have resumed but one? 

Mr. TELLER. All have resumed now, I think. 

Mr. STEWART. They have allresumed, the Senator thinks. 
The banks were not insolvent, but the Secretary of the Treasury 
refused to buy the bullion from the smelters at that great smelt- 
ing center, and started this panie by depriving them of a cur- 
reney which the law said he should give them. 

If you will examine this report you will see that during all the 
time when they were struggling to keep open their doors 

HE WAS BEFUSING TO EXECUTE THE LAW 


upon which their business was dependent. Without notice he de- 

rived them of themeansofexistence. Theanimusfor that will be 

rther exhibited when we come to consider some of the expres- 
sions made by the Secretary ofthe and the President of 
the United States. It was the declared policy to teach the West, 
and particularly the mining States, a lesson; and a grievous les- 
son was taught them, because it was the failure of the Denver 
banks that commenced the panic and has caused the people of 
the United States the loss of untold millionsand brought misery 
to the homes of all the people. 

I have not the amountof bullion purchased during the present 
month, but E understand that so far the purchases have been less 
than in any other month. Now, to cut off three, or four, or five 
miilion ounces, to refuse to buy it ata time when currency was 
at a premium and the people were being destroyed, refusing at 
such a time to execute this law seems to be a most serious mat- 
ter, and it is a most serious charge. 

1 have heard the paltry excuse made for this transaction; and, 
of course, it can bo only a paltry excuse, for silver bullion was 
offered to the Secretary of the Treasury at a lower price than 
had ever been the ease in the history of the world, and at a 
price far below the cost of production, but it was offered in an 
extremity, when it was necessary to obtain coin, to obtain cur- 
rency, with which to save the people from bankruptcy, 


I CAN NOT CONCEIVE HOW THE ADMINISTRATION, 


in view of the calamities which had been inflicted upon our 
people, in view of the fact that men were paying h pre- 
miums, amounting to over a million dollars in the city of New 
York alone, to obtain currency, which it was the duty of the 
eee of the Treasury to furnish, could withhold these 
millions. 

I shall now call attention to what I have heard as a justifica- 
tion of this offense. It is said that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury could not get the bullion at the market price. 


WHAT IS MARKET PRICE? 


Everybody knows what market price means. 


It is the price 
at which an article is offered. 


A broker who gets an order to buy a thousand shares of stock 
performs his whole duty when he buys the stock at the lowest 
price offered. The market price is not the price which the pur- 
pagent is willing to give. The person who has the property fixes 

price. 


R. E. PRESTON, Acting Director of the Mint. 


Price,“ in its commercial sense, is defined in the Century 
Dietionary, as follows: 
The sum or amount of money, or its equivalent, which a seller asks or ob- 


tains for his goods in market: the exchangeable value of a commodity, the 
equivalent in money, etc. 


That for which the seller offers his goods in market is the 


price. 
Take the price list,” and the definition is: 


A list of 6!!! 8 perty and mer - 
chandise are offered for sale; a price current. Laas 


The bullion was offered, and offered at a lower price than it 
had eyer been in the history of the world, ata price at which 
none could be mined. 

IT regret that more Senators do not take an interest in this de- 
bate, but I shall not ask to have the roll called now, because I 
suppose they are tiredand wantarest. That, however, accounts 
for the very meagre information Senators are able to give us 
when they talk on the other side of this question. 

I road now from Webster’s Dictionary: 

Price: The sum or amount of m iJ 
value which a seller sets on his goods in markets i that forwhich something 
is bought or sold. 

Always fixed by the seller; and the Sherman act provides that 
the Secre of the Treasury shall buy four and a half million 
onuees of bullion per month, if it isoffered, provided the price 
fixed by the seller does not exceed $1.29 for 3712 grains of silver. 
The President and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] were 
3 they said this law was mandatory. 

ing James deprecated laws on the statute book of England; 
every tyrant deprecates the existence of the law which he tram- 
ples under foot; but if civil liberty is to be maintained and con- 
stitutional government is to exist, all, both high and low, must 
obey the law. 

Iundertake to say that at no time since the execution of Charles 
I, either in England or the United States has any King or Presi- 
dent ever : 

OPENLY AND DEFIANTLY DISOBEYED * 


a statute which he himself declared was mandatory; or allowed 
his subordinates, over whom he had control, to do the same 
thing. Here is an oath of office commanding the President to 
see that the laws are faithfully executed; here is a plain manda- 
tory law which has been disregardea. Isit not time to sound 
the alarm? If constitutional liberty is of any value, it seems to 
me that all, friends and foes alike, should stand up and say to 
the President of the United States“ You have overstepped the 
mark; we can not afford to have the laws of Congress disregarded 
by the President.” 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Does the Senator hold to the doctrine 
that the price demanded by the seller of goods, even though no 
purchaser shall be found, fixes the market price of the gaods? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; the price at which an article can be 
bought in open market is the market price. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is a very strange idea. I had al- 
ways supposed that the market value was the price for which 
goods would sell, or had sold in the market; that in order to fix 
a market price it was contemplated that there should be a pur- 
chaser as well as a seller of the goods. If no seller had offered 
silver bullion to the Treasury at the market price as recorded 
in the principal silver markets of the world, but it was held 
here ata rae far above the records in the principal silver 
markets of the world, how could you ask or demand or expect 
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the Secretary of the Treasury to buy silver under that provision 
of law? 

Mr. STEWART. I understand the question. There was a 
pretense, a false pretense, it is true, that silver could be bought 
cheaper elsewhere. Why, then, did not the Secretary of the 
Treasury buy it there instead of claiming that we had no right 
to make the market price in this country, that we must look to 
England or China or Japan or the Fiji Islands for the market 

rice—a thing not contemplated? ‘The Secretary was not con- 
fned to any particular place, but he must buy somewhere. 
am informed, however, on most reliable authority that at the 
time the Secretary of the Treasury 


WAS REFUSING TO BUY SILVER 


in this country, several millions were bought in New York and 
shipped daily to England., That was the only market the pro- 
ducers of bullion had. Those who had the silver bullion here 
told me, and they have thrown open their books to me, that a 
higher price was paid for silver bullion abroad in many cases 
than the price at which it was offered tothe Government. How 
ean you take a man’s property unless you take it at his offer. 
The Government could not get the silver bullion unless it was 
offered, and that offer fixes the price. 

The Government was bound under the law to take the bullion 
if offered for less than $1.29; and it was offered in abundance, 
and at a lower price than it was ever sold in the history of the 
world before. I say that any excuse for refusing to take silver 
bullion at the price offered is paltry. I never before heard of 
such a lame and untenable excuse as that. It will not do. 

Then, again, there is another law, which enjoins a duty upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and his refusal to execute that 
duty has created the severest comment. The law may be un- 
popular; it may be harsh; but, as President Grant said, the best 
way to have a bad law repealed is for - 


THE EXECUTIVE TO REGARD HIS OATH 


and see that the law is faithfully executed. 
The sixth section of the act to prohibit the coming of Chinese 
persons into the United States, approved May 5, 1892, provides: 


Sec. 6. And it shall be the duty of all Chinese laborers within the limits of 
the United States, at the time of the passage of this act. and who areentitled 
to remain in the United States, to apply to the collector of internal revenue 
of their respective districts, within oe year after the passage of this act, 
for a certificate of residence, and any Chinese laborer, within the limits of 
the United States, who shall neglect, fail, or refuse to comply with the provi- 
sions of this act, or who, after one year from the passage hereof, shall be 
found within the jurisdiction of the United States without such certificate 
of residence, shall be deemed and adjudged to be unlawfully within the 
United States, and may be arrested, by any United States customs official, 
collector of internal revenue or his deputies, United States marshal or his 
deputies, and taken before a United States judge, whose duty it shall be to 
order that he be deported from the United States as hereinbefore provided, 
unless he shall establish clearly to the satisfaction of said judge, that by 
reason of accident, sickness, or other unavoidable cause, he has been unable 
to procure his certificate, and to the satisfaction of the court, and by at least 
one credible white witness, that he was a resident of the United States at 
the time of the age of this act; and if upon the hearing it shall appear 
that he is so entitled to a certificate, it shall be cranted upon his paying the 
cost. 


It is a well-known fact that some evil-disposed persons advised 
the Chinese to defy the United States and refuse to obey this law. 
They would not have done that but for Americans who told them 
that they would assist them in evading the law. The Chinese 
employed the ablest 5 in the laud and took this question 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, where it was ally 
argued, and the law was adjudged to be constitutional; whic 
made it the undoubted duty of the Executive to enforce it. 

I have his official circular which he issued on May 4, 1893: 


[Circular.] 


EXCLUSION OF CHINESE. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1893. 
To collectors of internal revenue, collectors of customs. 
and all other customs oficials of the United States: 

The time within which Chinese laborers are required ve! the act of May 5, 
1892, to procure certificates of residence will expire on the 5th day of the pres- 
ent month, and it is evident from the partial reports made to this Department 
by the collectors of internal revenue that in some of the States and Terri- 

large numbers of such persons have failed or refused to make applica- 
tion as required by the law, but until complete reports are received the 
names and residences of those who have registered and procured certificates, 
and who are therefore exempt from arrest, can not be officially known. 

Collectors of internal revenue and collectors of customs and all other cus- 
toms officials of the United States are therefore instructed to refrain from 

arrests under the provisions of the sixth section of the act approved 
May 5, 1892, entitled “An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into 
the United States,” until further orders and instructions from this Depart- 
ment. 


J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


The law commanded these officials to arrest any Chinaman who 
was fonnd in the United States after a certain date. It made it 
their duty todoit. Their duty wasnot prescribed by the Sec- 
8 but by law; but the Secretary instructed the officials to 
ref from making arrests as the law prescribed. 
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A subsequent circular was issued May 24 which adhered to the 


one of May 5. I will read the circular: 
[Circular letter.] 
. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRET. 


ARY 
Washington, D. O., May 24, 1893. 
COLLECTOR OF Comon 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sır: By Department Circular, dated the 4th instant, officers of this De- 
partment were instructed to refrain from mak arrests under the provi- 
sions of the act approved May 5, 1892, entitled “An act to prohibit the com- 
ing of Chinese persons into the United States, until otherwise directed. 
‘This order remains in force so far as it applies to Chinese persons who have 
failed to obtain certificates of residence under the provisions of the sixth 
8 Sin —_ act, but who otherwise would have a right to remain in the 


Now, whatever opinion there may be as to the propriety of 
that act (and I will not discuss the Chinese question), the act wasin 
force, and if the Executive may violate one law he may violate 
another. The great majority of the American people believe 
that the coming of Chinese ought to be prevented. Congress had 
passed this law. It was signed by the President of the United 
States and is on the statute books with all the validity and 


SURROUNDED BY ALL THE SOLEMNITIES 


of any law that Congress can pass, and the executlon or nonex- 
ecution of that act involves the question whether the Executive 
shall have the option to obey or refuse to obey a positive enact- 
ment. 

The President of the United States has no very exalted opin- 
ion of this body or of the other House of Congress. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I suggest that there is not 
anything like a quorum here and has not been for some time. 

Mr. STEWART. He doesnot appear tocomprehend the fact 
that Congress is a cobrdinate department of the Government. 
He seems to regard it 


AS A SORT OF APPENDAGE 


to the executive department. 

On the 25th of June last the President, in answering an invi- 
tation to be present at a celebration to be held at Williams Col- 
lege, wrote a letter which appen to give his understanding of 
what Congress is and how he regards this de ent of the 

I read the letter, which was published in all the 


` 


Government. 
papers: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., June 25. 


The first invitation to the centennial celebration of Williams College was 
sent to President and Mrs. Cleveland, and the President has mised to be 
8 The President, in his letter accepting the invitation, writes as 

‘ollows: 

“I accept with pleasure the courteous invitation of the ent and trus- 
tees of Williams College to attend the one hundredth anniversary of the col- 
lege, subject, however, to the demands of public duty, should they be inex- 
orable. It will be impossible for Mrs. Cleveland to accompany me, and I can 
only hope to remain with you from Monday afternoon or evening, October 
9, until the evening of Tuesday, the 10th. Iexpect to have a session of Con- 
gress on my hands at that time. Your ex: gly kind invitation to be a 

rt 


guest at your house during my stay at ly eerie! ge is fully appreciated, 
and it will afford me duck dh hos pleasure to accept your hospitality. 
$ “GROVER CLEVELAND.” 


Fours, very sincerely, 

“I expect to have a session of Congress on my hands at that 
time.” atis the idea he has of Congress. 

Was there ever in the history of this country a remark of that 
kind made by any other President? A session of Congress on 
his hands.” That incidental remark speaks volumes in inter- 
preting how the President Fogaras Congress, a coördinate 
branch of the Government. Could a man who fully appreciated 
the responsibility of the Government even by accident make the 
remark that Congress would be on his hands, who did not know 
that Congress assembles as an 1 department of the 
Government, and is on nobody's hands. Congress on the hands 
of the President! How would such a remark have sounded if it 


had come 
FROM THE LIPS OF A WASHINGTON, 


a Jackson, or a Lincoln? How would it sound if the Houses of 
Congress had stated as an excuse for not attending a celebration 
in a body that they might have the President on their hands at 
the time! 

I have read many interviews of the President. I have col- 
lected some, but they are all of the same tenor, and none of them 
have been denied. The youny men who report what public 
men say may sometimes take liberties. However, they seldom 
do so with high officials. I have never heard of their taking the 
liberty to misrepresent the President of the United States. 
There is no reporter in this city, none who has ever been here 
who would wilfully misrepresent the President of the United 
States. They all entertain too higha respect for that great 
office; they all understand their duties to the public, as well as 
their duties te the President, too well to misrepresent what he 
says or what he does. I hold in my hand a purported interview 


1893. é 
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ublished in the Cincinnati Times-Star of March 11, 1893, and 
t was telegraphed by special dispatch to the Times-Star: 
(The Cincinnati Times-Star, March 11, 1893.] 

MOMENTOUS WORDS—THEY FALL FROM THE LIPS OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND— 
NO EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS—THE COURSE OF MEMBERS ON THE SIL- 
VER QUESTION WOULD RENDER IT FUTILE—HARD TIMES WILL TEACH 
THEM SENSE—RECOMMENDATIONS OF CONGRESSMEN IN APPOINTMENTS TO 
OFFICE WILL NOT BE STRICTLY REGARDED—AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 
TO HELP HIM BREAK THE POWER OF MACHINE POLITICS THE COUNTRY 
OVER—NO IMMORAL MAN SHALL HAVE AN OFFICE IF THE PRESIDENT CAN 
PREVENT IT. 

[Special by telegraph to the Times-Star.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11. 

“ No, I shall not call an extra session of 8 only object in con- 
vening that e be to repeal the silver-ꝓure ng act, and that can 
not be effected this year." 

It “can not be effected this year.” 


This was what President Cleveland said in conversation with one of his 

friends within the last twenty-four hours, and while discussing his future 

licies. The President continued: The people are with me in my policies, 
ut I fear I shall not be able to command action from Congress. I never 


SAW SUCH OBSTINACY 


as exists among members of Congress upon the silver question. It is use- 
less to appeal 15 them now. We shall Have to simply fide time. Itis my 
opinion that we shall experience close times in money matters during the 
year, and when Congress gro together next December it will be more rea- 
sonable, more tractable. It sometimes takes hard times to bring a people 
to realize their condition. 

WHEN THE SQUEEZE COMES 


e men who stand in the way of 1 lation intended to preserve public con- 

3 will lose sight of local theories and sentiment and will be willing to 

oin the majority and general sentiment of those who know best what should 
done. 


Who know best what should be done! ” 


I do not intend, either, to issue bonds, althoughI would do it if it were 
nece: . Theonly thing which could make a bond issue a necessity would 
be a hoard of gold incident to hard times, when public confidence was 
shaken, and that could only come from this continuous piling up of silver 
to the discredit of gold, which is the favored money the world over.” 

Mr. PLATT. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. STEWART. Iam reading from a purported interview 
with the President of the United States, published last March. 
It never has been contradicted. I should be glad if some friend 
of the President could by authority contradict it. Many other 
interviews of a similar character have been published. I will 
repeat a portion of what I have read: 

It is my opinion that we shall experience close times in money matters 

uring the year, and when e age gets together next December it will be 
more reasonable, more tractable, It sometimes takes hard times to bring a 
people to realize their condition. 

en the squeeze comes the men who stand in the way of legislation in- 
tended to preserve public confidence will lose sight of local theories and sen- 
timent and will be willing to join the majority and general sentiment of 
those who know best what should be done. 


THE ASSUMPTION OF THE PRESIDENT 
that he knows best, and that we who have devoted our lives to 
the discussion of the question do not, and that Congressis igno- 
rantand that he is possessed of ali wisdom, is remarkable. hen 
such asentiment is uttered by the Chief Executive it becomes 
rtinent to inquire when and where did he learn all knowledge? 
ere and when did he have an opportunity to familiarize him- 
self with the wants and the needs of the American people and 
with the science of money and economics? Whereand whendid 
he study it—in what school? 

I believe that the President is the only President who has ever 
presided at the White House who did not possess a liberal edu- 
cation either in some college or on a farm where he communi- 
cated with nature and learned nature’s laws. I believe either a 
country education mgt | the people or a college education is 
necessary. I do not believe that the education of a clerk or a 
lawyer, without a liberal education ina college or a liberal edu- 
cation by studying the book of nature, can fit a man 

TO PRESIDE OVER THE DESTINIES 
of this country. I find the three greatest Presidents we have 
ever had received that liberal education which nature affords by 
coming in contact with the people and taking a wider view of 
the laws of man and of nature than can be obtained in a law office, 
or in a sheriff's office, or in the office of mayor, or any other con- 
tracted place where the great book of nature is closed. Wash- 
ington, the first and greatest of them all, was a surveyor. He 
learned of land and soil and animals and birds and nature by 
traversing the hills of Virginia. He learned the forces of war 
by crossing the Allegheniesand beating back the savage Indians. 
eee I say, by experience that brought him in contact with 
the American people and taught him the great truths that made 
him great. It was a good substitute for the college education 


which Jefferson, Madison, and Adams had enjoyed. His educa- 
tion in the world of nature 
r MADE HIM GREATEST OF ALL. 
Jackson, when a boy of 14, entered into the service of his 
country and was taken prisoner. 
glish prison. 


He suffered all the hardships 


of an He was wounded and beaten because he 


would not do menial service. He grew up among the brave and 
noble men of his great State, where he saw all the forces of 
nature in operation, where he absorbed the manhood of the t 
people of Tennessee and of the West, and he brought to his high 
office power and will and knowledge which made him a peer of 
any man of the time. 

coln, born in the backwoods, with a limited common- 
school education, a rail-splitter, ridiculed by the colleges, came 
in contact with the people of Kentucky eit. of Illinois, and in- 
pees by thelr gress hearts and their great aspirations he saw 
the country as it was. He was inspired with 

A SPIRIT OF LIBERTY AND FAIRNESS. 

He knew mankind as he saw the people in their homes in the 
West, aud he brought to the Executive chair a liberal education 
which will place his name first upon the scroll of fame of the 
living or dead. He was great and good, but his opportunities 
were great. He had an education among the American people. 
He knew how they felt. He had been West and North and 
South. He knew this country and its wants; he knew the 
sufferings of the poor; he knew the trials of the great mass of 
the le; he sympathized with them. He was a son of the 
people; he was one of them, and all through his life, inevery 
act, in every word, he breathed the spirit of liberty and equal 
rights, andled this country rongi such perils as the world 
haa never seen, with malice towards none and charity towards 


Let no man say that an education among the people where 
you have an opportunity to read the skies, to see the animals, 
to see your fellow-man, to breathe liberty in this free air, is not 
the highest education that a patriot and a statesman can have. 

Unfortunately our President was denied both a college educa- 
tion and that grander and better education that made our great- 
est men, communion with the great producing classes of this 
country, : 

COMMUNION WITH THE PIONEERS OF THE WEST, 
communion with those who are the gold and silver of our coun- 
try, communion with the pure aspirations of our people. He is 
the only Presiđent who was unfortunately denied those privi- 
leges. If he had known what Washington knew, if he had 
known the people as Washington knew them, if he could have 
known them as Jackson knew them, oras fully appreciated them, 
he would not have uttered the words that I have read. He 
would not have talked of the want of wisdom in Congress; he 
would not have talked about having “Congress on his hands.” 
But his environments have been peculiar. 

BIOGRAPHY OF THE PRESIDENT, 


I read his biography, authorized if notactually written by him- 

self, as recorded in the Congressional Directory of the present 

menion of Congress, the authenticity of which will not be ques- 
oned: 

Grover Cleveland, President, was born in Caldwell, Essex an N. J., 
March 18, 1837; removed with his parents when 4years of age to Fayette- 
ville, Onondaga County, N. Y., received an academic schoo! in Fayette- 
ville and Clinton, to which latter place the family had removed; at 10 years 
of age he became a clerk and an assistant teacher in the New York Institu- 
pon 5 Blind in New York City, in which his elder brother William was 

en er— 


At 16 years of age he became a teacher of the blind— 


in 1855 went West in search of net ee engaged with his uncle at 
Buffalo, N. Y., to aid in the compilation of the American Herd Book— 

He went west to Buffalo, and engaged in the compilation of the 
American Herd Book. His biography was written in 1893, and 
still Buffalo is west— 
in August, 1855, accepted a place as copyist in the law office of Rogers, 
Bowen & Rogers, Buffalo, in which omae he began the study of the law— 

He became a copyist. That is a good way to begin; many 

good lawyers have begun in that way— 
Was admitted to the bar in 1859: was appointed assistan’ district attor- 
ney of Erie County January 1, 1863, and held the office three years; was a 
candidate on the Democratic ticket for district attorney, but was defeated; 
formed a law 12 with Isaac V. Vanderpool, and in 1869 became a 
partner in the law firm of Lanning, Cleveland & Folsom: was elected sheriff 
of Erie County in 1870, and held the oMce three years: resumed the practice 
of law at the close of his term of office; in November. 1881, was elected mayor 
of the city of Buffalo; September 22, 1882, was nominated by the Democrats 
for governor, and was elected, receivinga majority of 151,742 votes over all 
candidates— 

That would imply that he was the most popular man in the 
world, if we did not know that he was elected by the Republican 

arty, because they would not vote for their own nominee; and 

t was that which gave him his wonderful send-off; but I do not 
think that it gave him any special opportunity to learn econom- 
ies 
July 8, 1884, was nominated for President and was elected, receiving 219 
electoral votes, against 182 votes for James G. Blaine; was renomina for 
the Presidency in 1833, and was defeated by Benjamin Harrison by an electo- 
ral vote of 233 against 168: upon retiring trom the Presidency located in New 
York City and resumed the practice of law— 

He located in the city of New York, and resumed the practice 
of law. The city of New York is a great place to study finance— 
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a law office on Wall street! There he had an SDP to| 
e 


come in contact with the money-changers and to absorb 
opinions and feelings. The contemptof Wall street for the rep- 
resentatives of the poppie is well known, and the President re- 
spects the opinion of Wall street. What American citizen would 
trust the legislation of this country 

TO THE MEROY OF WALL STREET; 
to the crooked ways of Wall street; to Wall street, which has 
accumulated for its votaries balf the prope of the United 
States without earning a dollar; Wall street, which deals in pro- 
duction and does not produce; Wallstreet, the parasite which 
lives on the labor of the mass of the people; Wall street, which 
governs this country? He comes here with Wall streets views 
of finance— A 
was again nominated for the Presidency in 1892 and was elected, receiving 
276 electoral votes, 145 votes for Benjamin Harrison, and was 
inaugurated March 4, 1893. 

This man with that record, not educated among the people, 
among the producers of the country; ignorant of their thoughts 
and ssirations, and not having learned nature and people in the 
country as Washington, Jackson, and Lincoln did, and not havin 
enjoyed the advantages of Jefferson, Hamilton, Monroe, an 
other statesmen, whose liberal education enabled them to inves- 
tigate and understand government and finance, demands legis- 
lation to suithis Wall street friends. Whence does his superi- 
ority Corer Why does he say in a contemptuous manner that 
hewi 

HAVE CONGRESS ON HIS HANDS? 

Why does he say that we are obstinate and will not act with 
others who understood and established the financial policy of this 
country? Is this arrogance derived from knowledge or igno- 
rance? In what public document has he ever shed any light upon 
the great questions of finance? 

I shall Stans later on some of his utterances, and I will test 
them by the rules of economics which are agreed upon by all 
writers, both in Europe and America. 

It is unfortunate thatthe Presidentof the United States should 
not have learned that there are three departments of this Gov- 
ernment. We must here and now protest against his conduct 
and utterances, because if we let these sayings, these utterances, 
and these violations of the law pass, the danger is that they 
will ripen into precedent and there will be no remedy, 

EXCEPT THAT TERRIBLE REMEDY 

against which Macaulay warned us in the e I have re- 
cently read to the Senate. If we would stop the necessity of 
revolution, of resort to force to preserve the equilibrium of the 
departments of the Government, we must do it now and here. 
The protest must go forth; the attention of the people must be 
called to these aggressions. That is the only way in which they 
can preserve the independence of the cotrdinate departments of 
the Government. 

I find an article in the New York Evening Post, a paper which 
admires the President most enthusiastically, indorses all he 
does, commends him on all occasions, and 5 speaks 
with authority when it speaks of the President. Ish the 


Secretary to read it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


{Evening Post, New York, Thursday, June 20, 1893.] 
THE DIMINISHED VALUE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 
HOW THE PRESIDENT IS KEPT INFORMED OF THE SILVER SITUATION. 


(Special dispatch to the Evening Post.] 
WASHINGTON, June 29. 
The news received at the Treasury from New York to-day indicates a very 
serious state of things. The bullion in a silver dollar, according to quota- 
tions telegraphed here, is only a fraction over 49 cents. From every side 
comes news t at the mines carloads of the richest ore are looking for a 
market, but that there is not a smelter in the country willing even to make 


a bid for it. 
Pioneer is no evidence that mae braes has 8 his E as to 5 
0 9 er. On the contrary, every evidence points 
to his being thus far unmoved by the present crisis. His information con- 
cerning what is happening in Wall street and elsewhere comes through Sec- 
retary Darliste, who visits him ly and holds ate consultations. 
It does not appear that any one is keeping him directly informed by wire or 
otherwise. Meanwhile, Senator VOORHEES, the free-coinage chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, receives to-day a plum in the form of the 
tment of his candidate, Elliott N. Bowman, of Indiana, to be Deputy 

Auditor of the Treasury. 


Mr. STEWART. I did not have that article read for the 
of reflecting on the Senator from Indiana, because when- 
ever a man gets an 1 eye the papers say it is a plum-to 
influence his vote. It is a part of the sentiment of the times 
that the Executive has at his command plums to give for votes. 
Ishall probably discuss that hereafter. 
But the matter of suspending the purchase of silver bullion 
cut off circulation the bringing on of a panic are traced 


near the Administration to avoid observation. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada will 
please suspend his remarks. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
the title of which will be stated. A 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) aly ze part of an act, 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled (An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other oS pg 

ve WART. I ask the privilege to go on with my re- 
marks. 

Mr. VOORHEES. There will be no objection on my part to 
the Senator finishing his speech. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. What is the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? j 

— STEWART. That I be permitted to proceed with my 
speech. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The regular order being 
Mr. STEWART. I do not care what is pen 
to have the resolution T have offered acted upon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desired to submit to the 

Senate a request for the permission the Senator asked, but he 
was unable to hear the request. 
. Mr. STEWART. I can continue my remarks, which apply to 
the resolution, and I shall ask at the proper time the passage of 
the resolution, for I desire to have it passed by the Senate; but 
it makes no difference what question is before the Senate while 
Iam continuing. I am speaking on the resolution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is what I understand. The regular 
order is now up. 

Mr. PASCO, I think we ought to understand exactly what is 
before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was unable to under- 
stand what was the request of the Senator from Nevada, and the 
Chair requested the Senator from Nevada to repeat his request. 

Mr. STEWART. I leave it tothe chairman of the Committee 
on Finance to have anything before the Senate he pleases. 

Mr. VOORHEES. t me make a statement, which I think 
may simplify this in a moment. Up to the expiration of the 
morning hour the resolution of the Senator from Nevada was 
before the Senate. At that time it was superseded by the regu- 
lar order, which is now before the Senate, and the Senator has 

rmission to proceed on the regular order, as he was proceed- 

g up to the hour of 1 o'clock on his own resolution.. The Sen- 
ator says at the proper time he desires action upon his resolution, 
which is correct, though it need not be thisafternoon; but when- 
ever he desires action upon it there will be no disposition or 
effort to interfere with its proper disposal. 

Mr. STEWART. So I understand. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that under the 
rules the resolution of the Senator from Nevada goes to the Cal- 


endar. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask that the resolution may lie over until 
to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection, and the Senate 
resumes consideration of the unfinished business. 


nding. 
g, but I want 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 2668) authorizing the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General to approve postmasters’ bonds, was read twice 
by je 2 and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 

‘0s 8 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) torepeal a part of an act approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 

ion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Nevada can take the 
floor on that order of business. 

Mr. STEWART. I will continue to speak on that order. It 
co p make any diference to me what order of business is 
pending, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Notatall. 

Mr. STEWART. The order of business now before the Sen- 
ate, as I understand, is a proposition to take snap judgment on 
the people on an issue not fairly presented to them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Do J understand the Senator from Nevada to 
oe w continue his remarks on the resolution which he has 
offered? 

Mr. STEWART. I should have liked that better. 

Mr. BUTLER. The resolution, as I understand, under the 
objection of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN], has 
gone to theCalendar. Ifit will be any gratification to the Sen- 
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ator, to-morrow I shall reintroduce that resolution and submit 
some observations on it myself. 

Mr.STEWART. I hope the Senator will do so, 

Mr. BUTLER. If an effort is to be made to cut off the Sena- 
tor from Nevada from making his speech on that resolution, it 
can be reintroduced to-morrow without the slightest difficulty; 
so I do not think anything is to be gained by sending it to the 
Calendar. However, I have no motion to make now. I under- 
stand the Senator is willing to go on, addressing himself to the 
regular order. 2 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. STEWART. Iwill again call attention to the conference 
of bankers with the Secretary of the Treasury, which occurred 
in New York last spring, because it appears to be a part of the 
history of the times. It appears to be connected with the sub- 
sequent suspension of the 3 of silver bullion, and it ap- 
pears to be in harmony wit 


THE SCHEME PROPOSED BY THE PRESIDENT 


of the United States. Without reading at the matter 
which appears in the Sun, I shall ask leave to print the interview 
with Mr. Carlisle in my remarks. 

The interview is as follows: 


Secret: Carlisle this 
of George 
tlemen were there to greet the Secr 
Perkins of the Importers and . 
Commerce, President Cannon of the Chase, President Ives of the Western, 
President Tap of the Gallatin, President Coe of the American Exchange, 
and President Wood of the Hanover. 

The conference lasted somewhat over an hour. There was the utmost 
good feeling displayed, and the Secretary said he was there to make a frank 
and open statement of what he believed to be the financial policy of the 
Government. In the first place, the Secretary said that an issue of bonds 
just at this time might be an effective remedy, but that it would be only tem- 
porary and that it would be followed . in the money market 
and would in the end retard the determination of the Administration to re- 
peal the Sherman silver law. The Secretary positively thought there would 

no bond issue except as a last resort. 

As Carlisle outlined the policy of the Government, it was shown thatnoth- 
po, Cie be done that would in anyway retard or check the determination 
of veland’s Administration conce g the repeal of the Sherman law. 
The Secretary went over the currency laws of the country and said they were 
in bad shape and needed revision. He said the revision should start with 
the Sherman law. 

There is a determination also to show the miners of silver the evils of the 
Sherman law on their fortunes, President Cleveland's advisers have told 
him that the only way to induce the Western and Southwestern Congress- 
men and Senators to consent to a repeal of the Sherman law is to demon- 
Pee to their constituents thatthey are losing every day thislaw remains 

‘ect. 

This work in that direction has been started by a number of the-bankers 
in the solid communities of the East. They are daily refusing credits to the 
South, Southwest, and West, fearing the effects of the Sherman law. The 
Chicago banks, it was said, are carrying out the same line of policy. 

Secretary Carlisle, in his talk with the bankers, made his stand very clear. 
It is to be heroic treatment all the way through of the Sherman law, and 
possibly by the next session of Congress the silver-mine owners and adher- 
ents of silver in the Senate and House will be ready to consent to re, 
of the law. The bank presidents, . to Secretary Carlisle, ally 
informed him that they would be ready at all times to codperate with him. 
Everybody shook hands, and there was harmony all ronn In the mean- 
time the Secretary continues to receive offers of gold from unexpected 


sources. 
THE NEW YORE BANES, 


‘When the future historian tells the world of the financial e of 
1893 he will say: “In the winter and months of that year the New 
York bankers and financiers sowed the wind, and during the summer 
months reaped the whirlwind.” We know no arrangement of words that 
can more graphically describe the action of New York financiers and the 
results of that action. Col. Ingersoll, early in the season of disturbance, 
properly called this “a bankers’ panie.” or are the New York bankers 
alone to blame. Whose of Boston and Philadelphia come in for their share. 
They were only excelled by the New Yorkers because of the greater impor- 
tance and opportunity of the latter. 

There was, perhaps, no organized conspiracy against the West in the great 
financial centers of the East, but there was a general understanding all alon 
the line that the West should be forced into to help the East accomplis 
what it had longdesired. Early in the winter a bank ee. conversing 
with a Chicago man of business, said to him: “ Mr. Jones, we are going to 
make the West pay up this summer.” “But, why should you press ah 
Western creditors this summer?" asked Mr. Jones. The was: “ Well, 
we think it would make you a little more thoughtful about currency mat- 
ters, and drive you from your foolish ideas about silver.“ It is 
to repeat the conversation that followed. The initial question and answer 
= anly g given to indicate the intention and object the Eastern financiers 

W. 

The Boston bank president was not making an idle remark suggested 
merely by his own thoughts. Both the matter and the manner of the remark 
indicated that it was the result of consultation, and that it meant concerted 
action all along the Eastern shore. Politicsand finance were combined in 
the scheme. ə great money powers of the East had secured the election 
of Mr. Cleveland. 

They first spent a large sum to secure his nomination, and second, a much 
155 sum to secure his election. They knew he was in full sympathy with 
their views, and 9 that now if ever must they make the tight tor gold 
monometallism. 


New York, April 27. 
met a number of bankers at the residence 


to 
The movement of d abroad began early in the 
say ated, and every effort made to SONY, its importance, by New 
ork financiers, The telegraph wires were dally loaded, not merely with 
> various amounts that were go abroad, but with interviews New 
ork menas to what the effect wo 


be, and as to What was the cause, etc. 


There was apparently asystematic effort to impress upon the people of the 
whole country that other nations were frightened on account of our silver 
legislation and were determined to secure all their indebtedness 3 


gold. The str influences were brought to bear on t n 
and Secretary of the Treasury Foster to get them to issue bonds for the pur- 
pose of calling our gold back. Itis said that Secretary r succumbed 
their infiuence and was willing to issue tho bonds, which so greatly en- 
me New Yorkers that 


em, 
A gentleman of this city assures the Inter-Ocean that he knows some of 
the members of said te. President Harrison's firmness, however, 
thwarted their efforts; and when President Cleveland was inaugurated he 
refused to do what his predecessor had so firmly rer eng vote d declined. 
When it was found that President Cleveland would nei issue the bonds 
nor call an immediate session of to wipe out silver 1 lation, the 
export of gold continued to increase rather than decrease, and the wise finan- 
ciers of the East began to see that the movement they had was one 
18 7 not control. The fulfillment of their prophecies of evil began to 
1 them full in the face, and they became worse frightened than those 
whom in the they had intended to frighten. 

They could not conceal their apprehension, and though they were much 
less demonstrative than they were when trying to frighten the rest of the 
nation, their influence was so depressing to enterprise and prosperity that 

anic spread all over the country. A general distrust of ks and 

financial institutions seized the whole people, and an unexampled h 
in all parts of thecountry. The result is thai 
now undergoing a financial stringency such as was never seen 
here before, and. as if ordered by retributive justice, the severest sufferers 
the financiers of the Atlantic cities who inaugurated and created 


ey formed a syndicate for the purpose of 


5 currency as asked for. a 
It was proposed togive the people of the West an object lesson. 
THAT OBJECT LESSON 


will probably extend further than was intended. They did not 
realize the full extent of breaking the Denver banks. They have 
had object lessons enough. Is it proposed to give us another 
object lesson, another scheme, another panic, if necessary, to 
coerce Congress? 
Mr. Cleveland has 
GREAT CONTEMPT FOR CONGRESS, 
and says they ought to do as those who know all about these 
questions direct, that they 20 5 5 to have no opinions of their 
own. I pen pore, to have read his letter on this subject. In the 
t place I call attention to the letter which . Cleveland 
wrote to Hon. A. J. Warner. This letter was written after Mr. 
Cleveland was elected President and before he was sworn in. 
The whole tone and manner of the letter seem to indicate that 
he regarded himself then as the Government of the United 
States, and desired Congress to legislate and fix things as he 
wanted them before his inauguration. The prediction and 
prophecies and commands in that letter are refreshing at this 
time, and, with the permission of the Senate, I shall ask the 
Secretary to read the letter for me. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair), Is 
there objeetion? The Chair hears none, and the paper be 


The Secretary read as follows: 


I. 
Tothe Hon. A. J. WARNER 
and others, Members of the Forty-cighth Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: The letter which I have had the honor to receive from you 
invites and, indeed, ones me to give expression to some grave public ne- 
cessities, although in advance of the moment when they would become the 
objects of my officialeare and partial responsibility. Your solicitude that 
my judgment shall have been carefully and deliberately formed is entirely 
just, and L accept the suggestion in the same 3 in which it is 
made. Itis also fully justified by the nature of the cial crisis which. 
under the operation of the act of Congress of Febr 28, 1878, is now close 
at hand. By acompliance with the requirements of that law all the vaults 
of the Federal Treasury have been and are heaped full of silver coins, which 
are now worth less than 8 per cent of the gold dollar scribed as the 
unit of value in section 14 of the act of February 12, 1873, and which, with 
the silver certificates represent: such coin, are receivable for all public 
dues. Being thus receivable, while also constantly increasing in quantity 
at the rate of $28,000,000 a year’, it has followed, of necessity, that the flow of 
gold into the Treasury has been steadily hed. Silver and silver cer- 
tificates have displaced and are now displacing gold, and the sum of gold in 
the Federal Treasury now available for the pe ee of the gold obligations 
of the United States and for the redemption of the United States notes 
called greenbacks,“ if not already encroached upon, is perilously near such 
encroachment, 

‘These are facts, which, as they do not admit of differences of o m, call 
for no argument. eee been forewarned to us in the official reports of 
every Secretary of the Treasury from 1878 till now. They are plainly affirmed 
in the Jast December report of the present Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Speaker of the present House of Representatives. They appear in the 
official documents of this Congre s, and in the records of the New York 
clearing house, of which the Treasury is a member, and through which the 
bulk of the receipts and payments to the Federal Government and of the 
country pass. These being the facts of our present condition, our d. 
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expulsion of gold by silver. Such a financial crisis as these events would 
certainly precipitate, were it now to follow upon so long a period of com- 
mercial de on, would involve the people of every city and every State 
disastrous trouble. e revival of business 


ee of the peo) ewes eliver eer 1 
am, gentleme sincere res, your fellow. n, 
= 8 * GROVER CLEVELAND. 
ALBANY, February 24, 1885. 


Mr. STEWART. I wish to make a few remarks at this point. 
The calamities which the President predicted have not occurred. 
He says that the laborer will be robbed, that it will scale down 
his wages. Has that occurred? Has the laborer been robbed 
in that way? Has the silver dollar brought starvation and misery 
to this country? Is that true? Is it nob a fact that all the trouble 
comes through the bankers and because the laborers can not get 
the silver dollar; that the silver dollars, the silver certificates, 
the Treasury notes, and the gold are so scarce that production is 
stopping and 

THE LABORER CAN NOT GET WORK? 
Has any laborer been robbed because he could not buy bread with 
dollars? Who told the President that that was going to occur? 

Then he says the gold will go out of the country, and he as- 
sumed that that rh be ruinous. Who told him that would 

. beruinous? How can the gold go until we have got something 
to take its place, because if it did prices would fall and bring it 
back? Gold will go where it purchase the most. There 
was never such nonsense as the assertion that silver will drive 
gold out and produce harm. The veriest tyro in political econ- 
omy knows that if we have contraction here we shall have low 

rices, and that will bring money from everywhere. Does the 
President of the United States attempt thus to teach political 
economy? Well, considering his opportunities, he would be as 
likely to say that as an else. Now, let the Secretary go on 
and read the message to Congress, because that has the meat 


in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read, in the 
absence of objection. : 

Mr. STEWART. Before the Secretary commences reading it 
will be remembered that during the summer of 1885 the Presi- 
dent sent one Edward Atkinson to Europe to do something, no- 
body knows exactly what. During that same summer he ordered 
his consul-general, Walker, 


TO TELL THE CONFERENCE ASSEMBLED AT PARIS 


that the United States was going to repeal the Bland act, that it 
was going to discontinue the use of silver. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What conference was it to which the Sena- 
tor refers? 

Mr. STEWART. The monetary conference held in Paris 
during the summer of 1885. Our consul-general to Paris was 
sent there to tell them that public sentiment had changed and 
Congress was going to repeal the Bland act. The President in 
his message indorses it and sends it here the following session. 
You will see it in the m e, I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the reading will proceed. 

The Secretary as follows: 


II. 
[From the President's first annual message, December 8, 1885.] 


The v. limited amount of circulating notes issued by our national banks 
com with the amount the law permits them to issue, upon a deposit of 
bonds for their redemption, indicates that the volume of our circulating 
medium may be largely increased through this instrumentality. 

Nothing more important than the present condition of our currency and 
coinage can claim your attention. 

Since February, 1878, the Government has, under the compulsory provi- 
sions of law, purchased silver bullion and coined the same at the rate of 
more than &2,0v0,000 every month. By this process up to the present date 
215,759,431 silver dollars have been coined. 

A reasonable 1 e ofa delegation of power to the General Govern- 
ment would limit its exercise, without express restrictive words, to the peo- 
ple's needs and the requirements of the public welfare. 

Upon this theory, the authority to “coin money" given to Congress by the 
Constitution. if it permits the purchase by the Government of bullion for 
coinage in any event, does not justify such purchase and coinage to an ex- 
tent beyond the amount needed for a sufficient circulating medium. 

The desire to utilize the silver product of the country should not lead toa 
misuse or the perversion of this power. 

The necessity for such an addition to the silver currency of the nation as is 
compelled by the silver-coinage act, is negatived by the fact that up to the 
present time only about fifty millions of the silver dollars so coined have 
actually found their way into circulation, leaving more than one hundred 
and sixty-five millions in the on of the Government, the custody of 
which has entailed a considerable expense for the construction of vaults for 
its deposit. Against this latter amount there are outstanding silver certifi- 
cates amounting to aboutninety-three millions of dollars. 

Every month two millions of ps in the public Treas are paid out for 
two lions or more of silver dollars, to be added to the mass already 
accumulated. 
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If continued long enough, this operation will result in the substitution of 
silver for all the gold the Government owns applicable to its eral pur- 
pee It will not do to rely upon the customs receipts of the Government 

make good this drain of gold, because the silver thus coined having been 
made legal tender for all debts and dues, public and private, at times during 
the last six months 58 cent of the receipts for duties has been in silver or 
silver certificates, while the average within that period has been 20 per cent. 
The proportion of silver and its certificates received by the Government will 
probably increase as time goes on, for the reason that the nearer the period 
approaches when it will be obliged to offer silver in payment of its obli 

ions, the greater inducement there will be to hoard gold against dep: 

tion in the value of silver, or for the 1 of speculating: 

This hoarding of gold has already begun. 

‘When the time comes that gold has been withdrawn from circulation, then 
will be 3 the difference between the real value of the silver dollar and 
a dollar in gold, and the two coins will part company. Gold, still thestand- 
ard of value, and necessary in our dealings with other countries. will be at 
a premium over silver; banks which have substituted gold for the deposits 
of their customers may pay them with silver bought with such gold, thus 
making a handsome profit; rich speculators will sell their hoarded gold to 
their neighbors who need it to liquidate their foreign debts, at a ruinous pre- 
mium over silver, and the laboring men and women of the land, most defense- 
less of all, will find that the dollar received for the wage of their toil has 
sadly shrunk in its purchasing power. It may be said that the latter result 
will be but temporary, and that ultimately the price of labor will be adjusted 
to the change; but even if this takes place the wage worker can not possib! 

, but must inevitably lose, since the price heis compelled to pay for 4 

ving will not only be measured in a coin heavily 5 and fluctuat- 

ing and uncertain in its value, but this uncertainty in the value of the pur- 

chasing medium will be made e pretext for an advance in prices beyond 
m. 


that justified by actual de O; 

The words uttered in i834 by Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United 
States are true to-day: “The very man of all others who has the deepest in- 
terest in a sound currency, and whosuffers most by mischievous legislation 
in money matters, is the man who earns his ‘ead by his daily toil.” 

The most dis ed advocate of bime! discussing our silver 
coinage, has lately written: 

“No American citizen’s hand hasyet felt the sensation of cheapness, either 
in réceiving or ope the silver-act dollars.“ 

And those who live by labor or legitimate trade never will feel that sensa- 
tion of cheapness. However plenty silver dollars may become, they will not 
be distributed as gifts among the ple; and if the laboring man should 
receive four depreciated do where he nowreceives but two, he will pay 
in the depreciated coin more than double the price he now pays for all the 
necessaries and comforts of life. 

Those who do not fear any disastrous co from the con- 
tinued com ry col of silver as now directed by law, and who su 

that the addition to the currency of the country intended as its result, wal 
2 a public benefit, are reminded that history demonstrates that the point is 
easily reached in the attempt to float at the same time two sorts of money of 
different excallence, when the better will cease to be in circulation. 
The hoarding of gold, which has already taken place, indicates that we shall 
not escape the usual experience in such cases. So if this silver coinage be 
continued we may reasonably expect that gold and its equivalent will aban- 
don the field of circulation to silver alone. This, of course, must producea 
severe contraction of our circulating medium, instead of adding to it. 

It will not be disputed that any attempt on the part of the Government to 
cause the circulation of silver dollars worth 80 cents, side by side with gold 
dollars worth 100 cents, even within the limit that legislation does not run 
counter to the laws of trade, to be successful must be seconded by the confi- 
dence of the people that both coins will retain the same purchasing power 
and be interchangeable at will. A special effort has made by the Sec 
retary of the Treasury to increase the amount of our silver coin 
tion; but the fact that a large share of the limited amount thus 
soon returned to the public asury in payment of duties, leads 
that the people do not now desire to keep it in hand; and this, with the evi- 
dent dis tion to hoard gold, gives rise to the suspicion that there already 
exists a lack of confidence among the people touc our financial processes. 
There is certainly not enough silver now in circulation to cause uneasiness; 
and the whole amount coined and now on hand might, after a time, be ab- 
sorbed by the people without apprehension; but it is the ceaseless stream 
that threatens to overflow the land which causes fear and uncertainty. 

What has been thus far submitted upon this subject relates almost en- 
tirely to considerations of a home nature, unconnected with the bearing 
which the policies of other nations have upon the question. But it is per- 
fectly ap mt that a line of actionin rd to our currency can not wisely 
be settled upon or persisted in, without considering the attitude on the sub- 
ject of other countries with whom we maintain intercourse through com- 
merce, trade, and travel. An acknowledgment of this fact is found in the 
act by virtue of which our silver is compulsorily coined. It provides that 
“the President shall invite the governments of the countries oe the 
Latin Union, so called, and of such other European nations as he may deem 
advisable, to join the United States in a conference to adopt a common ratio 
between gold and silver for the purpose of establishing internationally the 
use of bimetallic money and securing fixity of relative value between these 


metals.“ 

This conference absolutely failed, and a similar fate has awaited all sub- 
sequent efforts in the same tion. And still we continue our coinage of 
silver at a ratio different from that of any other nation. The most vital 
of the silver-coinage act remains inoperative and unexecuted, and without 


an ally or friend we battle upon the silver field in an illogical and losing con- 


test. 
To give full effect to the d ot tone on this subjectI have made 
careful and earnest endeavor ce the ournment of the last Con 5 
To this end I delegated a gentleman well instructed in fiscal science to 
roceed to the financial centers of Europe, and, in conjunction with our min- 
sters to England. France, and Germany, to obtain a full knowledge of the 
attitude and intent of those governments in respect of the establishment of 
such an international ratio as would procure free coinage of both metals at 
the mints of those countries and our own. 


Mr. STEWART. Let the Secretary stop there. The Presi- 
dent says he sent an eminent gentleman for the purpose, I 
want to pause a little to see 

WHAT KIND OF AN AGENT 
he did send. He sent Edward Atkinson. If there is any man 
who can be termed a crank, a fanatic, who lives on earth, it must 
be Edward Atkinson. He must have the premium. He studied 
out mathematically that it did not make any difference how much 
coin you had, that everything was done by bills of 8 
checks, etc., and although the bills of exchange and the chec 


juences 
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were ultimately paid in coin, it did not make any difference about 
the amount of coin. And that doctrine has been advocated on 
this floor. It does not make any difference whether you have 
5 per cent, 10 per cent, or 20 per cent of coin as a basis of your 
circulation, whenever you increase or diminish that coin which 
is the basis you affect it, and that is the reason why the export 
of a few million dollars of gold removes the foundation of credit 
and produces panic. 

ward Atkinson does not understand that, as my friend from 
Delaware [Mr. GRAY] and several other gentlemen do not un- 
derstand it. I shall take occasion, when I come to review these 
things, to explain it more at length than I can stop to do now. 
But I will say right here, that whatever amount of business can 
be carried on upon credit, that amount of business 


DEPENDS UPON THE AMOUNT 


of real money you have, and if there is only 5 per cent of real 
money it mä; important to keep that real money to its full 
extent. I admit that it is only about 5 per centin the clear- 
ing houses of New York, but when you go in the country I sup- 
se there is about 40 or 50 per cent, it may be more, of business 
one on real money. But whatever the per cent may be, the 
real 2 is the basis, and the man who has not gone far enough 
to know that the basis affects the superstructure and limits its ex- 
tent has not gone far enough in monetary science to be a leader. 
This man Atkinson has been discussed by such menas Laveleye 
and others, and ridiculed for advocating such a theory, and every 
American ought to be ashamed of him. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Nevada permit me to in- 
terrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not desire to interpose in the discussion 
which the Senator from Nevadaismaking. Isuppose the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance or some other high authority 
in the paniy will make such answer to the Senator, in defense 
of the President, as he may think possible under the circum- 
stances, 

Mr. STEWART. I hope so. 

Mr.HOAR. But I think I ought not to hear the disparaging 
epithet which the Senator has applied to a distinguished citizen 
KES own State, Mr. Atkinson, without making one remark. 
` Mr. STEWART. I do not want the Senator to make a speech. 

Mr. HOAR. No, I wish to make a remark about Mr. Atkin- 
son. He is a person with whom I differ on economic and finan- 
cial questions, but he has, I think, the universal 957 of per- 
sons who know him, and this very remarkable quality amon, 
others, that however mistaken his theory, or however enliste 
in a discussion he gets, his facts as a statistician are absolutel 
trustworthy. He has as honest a mind in regard to the col- 
lection and statement of facts as exists anywhere on this conti- 
nent. If the Senator from Nevada knew him well he would 
bear tribute to that very remarkable quality, and agree that 
Mr. Atkinson has a scientific mind. Now, when those who are 
in favor of a protective tariff have occasion to debate the ques- 
tion with Edward Atkinson they always feel entirely safe with 
his facts, for he is so absolutely honest in his statements that it 
is very much like our Puritan ancestors when they captured 
Louisburg; they captured it with the cannon they found in the 
fortress. 

Mr. STEWART. I am glad to hear that commendation of 
Mr. Atkinson. I say nothing against his personal character. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator to say that every 
American ought to be ashamed of him. 

Mr. STEWART. I think he ought to be ashamed of his logi- 
cal powers and education. That is what I was going to say. I 
think if one thing can be more ridiculous than another it is the 
claim that the credit superstructure is not affected 


BY THE QUANTITY OF BASE 


upon which it depends. I say he has been ridiculed until ever 
American ought to be ashamed of his logic. Of course his dili- 
gence in collecting facts and his use of facts when he collects 
them is what makeshis position exceedingly illogical and makes 
it almost ridiculous. 

To show that he is a peculiar man liable to be led into almost 
any absurdity (and that always comes from the want of a logical 
mind and a want of comprehension of the situation and of want 
of ability to apply the facts and to be easily misled), I will read 
from his testimony before the silver commission, I read from 
the report of the silver commission, second session Forty-fourth 
Congress, volume 2, 1876-77, pages 272 and 273. These questions 
were put to Mr. Atkinson: 


t two 
Ena 0 'ornia™ mines of Nevada? 
A. Iam not aware of that fact. I should question the evidence as to the 
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total uction of silver, on the ground of what I saw in the Centen- 
nial Exhivition from akon . = 


Q. 27. What did you see at that exhibition that led you to question the cor- 
rectness of silver-mining statistics? 

A. AY curious mass of silver, thick in the center and thin at the edge, 
as if it been cast in an earthen It was afterward explained to me 
how it was obtained—that there werecliffs containing veins of metal against 
which piles of combustible materials were placed and set on fire, and the 
production was collected in what might be called an earthen pan, and this 
was alleged to be a rough production by this process. I at once inferred, in 
relation to silver production, that statistics might be fallacious. © 

The man who is as green as to say that they put fire against 
the mountain to make the silver run down has not gone very 
far into an investigation of the production of silver. This may 
not be quite as ridiculous to the Senate as it would be to those 
engaged in silver-mining in Mexico or in this country. 

Q. 28. Did you accept this remarkable statement as true? 

A. Yes, with considerable reservation. 

<i 29. Is it not a very remarkable fact, with silver so abundant as that, 
and accessible to the people of the United States who are foremost in adven- 
ture of any in the world, that upto within the past three or four years the 
gala a Couns of 412} grains should have maintained a higher value than the 

‘old dollar? 

A. Not while snch cliffs are in the interior of a country where a man takes 
his life in his hand to get it. 

If there are any cliffs of that kind the boys would go there 
2 quick at any time, and they would be apt to know of it. 
At all events I have been all over that country and I have never 
heard of such a thing. 

30. Thousands of our ple have been and are now exploring for silver 
a, ae have you ever of any of them discovering any such wonder- 
cliffs 


A. How many have been shot? 

Q. 31. Is it a custom in that country to shoot those who are endeavoring to 
make such discoveries? 

A. My informant as to this method of getting silver stated a number of 
murders of persons, to his own personal owledge. 

Q. 32. Is it hot a fact, that while instances of fo; loans have occurred there 
occasionally, personal violence has rarely been heard of, although there are 


Ne Ned aa in California and elsewhere engaged in operating 

A. I can name witnesses with whom I was conversing only lately in regard 
to the exportation of cotton goods into Mexico, whose statement as to the 
difficulty of the thing was based mostly on account of the danger to life of 
those who undertook the business. 

Q 33. Is it not somewhat remarkable that under such a condition of things 
anybody should be found following that business in Mexico? 

ae is done there, and the people are in a low and de- 
cga: Are you aware that Mexicans are among the best miners in the 
1 dia not know that. 

This is the man who gathered statistics! 

Mexico produced half of the silver of the world for three 
hundred years. Mining there has been carried on with perfect 
security in all that time, even during the revolution. Of course, 
the miners have been driven away sometimes, but life and prop- 
erty are as secure in Mexico in mining as in the United States 
and if you will find any cliff where they can build fires against 
it and the silver will flow down all the boys will go there, be- 
cause we can then produce silver at the present price, even 
under the influence of the present Administration. 

The Secretary will now proceed with hisreading. He is now 
coming to the orders of the President to Consul-General Walker, 
who informed the monetary conference assembled at Paris in 
1885 that the United States 


HAD ABANDONED SILVER, 


which resulted in the contemplated resolution for the dissolu- 
tion of the Latin Union to take place after five years, but a year's 
notice on the part of some of the governments was required in 
order to produce that result. While they were considering that 
and had the silver question under consideration Consul-General 
George Walker, about whom the Presidentis about tospeak now, 
was sent there and told them that the United States had aban- 
doned the whole idea, that the popular sentiment was against it. 
Then the conference there assembled agreed at the expiration 
of five years to dissolve the Latin Union, provided that any of 
the nations desiring it should give a year’s notice before it should 
be done. The Secretary will read down to that place where he 
refers to Consul-General Walker. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as sug- 
gested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

By my direction our consul-general at Paris has given close attention to 
the proceedings of the congress of the Latin Union, in order to indicate our 
interest in its objects and report its action. 

It may be said. in brief, as the result of these efforts, that the attitude of 
the leading wers remains substantially unchangea since the monetary 
conference of 1881, nor is itto be questioned that the views of these govern- 
ments are in each instance supported by the 1 of public opinion. 

The steps thus taken have therefore only more y demonstrated the use- 
lessness of further attempts at present toarrive atany agreement on the 
subject with other nations. 

the meantime we are accumulating silver coin, based upon our own pe- 
culiar ratio, to such an extent, and assuming so 5 a burden to be pro- 
vided for in any international negotiations, as will render us an undesirable 
3 to any future moneta x conference of nations. 


It is a significant fact that four of the five countries composing the Latin 
Union mentioned in our coinage act, embarrassed with their Silver our- 
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rency, have just completed an agreement among themselves that no more 
Ley DATES Poy thle — . 
these countries 


ver we 

The con 
our present course is a matter of concern to every pa 
does not desire his Government to pay in silver such of its obligations as 
should be paid in gold. Nor should our condition be such as to oblige us, in 
a prudent management of our affairs, to discontinue the calling in and pay- 
ment of interes obligations, which we have the right now to dis- 
charge payment of further interest thereon. 

The so-called debtor class, for whose benefit the continued compulsory 
coinage of silver is insisted upon, are not dishonest because they are in 
Gebt; and they should not be suspected of a desire to jeopardize the finan- 
cial safety of the country, in order that they may cancel thelr present debts 
by paying the same in depreciated dollars. Nor should it be forgotten that 
it is not the rich nor the money-lender alone that must submit to such a re- 
adjustment, enforced by the Government and their debtors. The pittance 
of the widow and the orphan and the incomes of helpless beneficiaries of all 
kinds would be disastrously reduced. The depositors in savings banks and 
in other institutions which hold in trust the savings of the poor, when their 
little accumulations are scaled down to meet the new order of things, would, 
in their distress, painfully realize the delusion of the promise made to them 
that plentiful money would improve their condition. 

We have now on hand all the silver dollars necessary tosupply the present 
needs of the ple and to satisfy those who from sentiment wish to see 
them in circulation; and if their coinage is suspended they can be readily 
obtained by all who desire them. If the need of more is at any time apparent 
their coinage may be renewed. 

‘That disaster has not already overtaken us furnishes no proof that danger 
does not wait upon a continuation of the present silver coinage. We have 
been saved by the most careful management and unusual e ts, by a 
combination of fortunate conditions, and by aconfidentexpectation that the 
course of the ght wang e in regard to silver coinage would be speedily 
changed by the action o ‘ess. 

8 hesitates pom our threshold because of the d rs and uncer- 
tainties surrounding this question. Capital timidly shrinks 7 
investors are unw: to take chance of the questionable shape in which 
their premda pipt rah to to them, pane . REO RANS atarisk against 
which care 8S: ous management do not protect. 

As n necessary consequence, labor lacks employment, and suffering and 
distress are visited upon a portion of our fellow-citizens especially entitled 
to the careful consideration of those charged with the duties of legislation. 
No interest a 8 — 80 Sioa for a safe and stable currency as the 

tarmy of the unemployed. 
WB the suspension of the „ coinage of silver dollars. 
directed by the law passed in February, 1578. 


Mr. STEWART. Before the reading proceeds any further I 
wish to make a remark in regard to that. It will be observed 
that the President tells us that he sent Consul-General Walker 
to the Latin Union conference in 1885, and that the result of 
that conference was to discontinue the coinage of silver and pro- 
vide for the dissolution of the Union under certain circumstances. 
It was the message of the President 

THAT DISCOURAGED THEM 

and produced that result. I have read the debates there. They 
were informed by Consul-General Walker that the poopie of the 
United States had abandoned silver. It was the influence of the 
United States brought to bear to break up the Latin Union. It 
was the same thing, the influence of the United States every 
time, that has been aggressive and active in demonetizing silver. 
It was the United States that sent to the conference at Paris in 
1867 the Senator from Ohio, the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, and Mr. Ruggles, while Rivers Wilson was the dele- 

te from England, and they brought nineteen nations to consent 

the single gold standard in 1867. The United States has been 
foremost and most aggressive in the demonetization of silver. 

There is another t to remark in regard to this message. 
The President ascertained from the investigations of Walker 
and Atkinson that Europe was 

INTENSELY IN FAVOR 

of the single gold standard, and that an international conference 
was useleys, that any favorable result was impossible. That has 
been the action of the United States, and then they tell us that 
the man who urged the repeal of the Bland act and seut two 
monometallists to Europe to advocate the cause of monometallism 
isa bimetallist, and if you will let him destroy silver now he 
will hereafter bs a friend of silver. 

I put this record in to show that the President is monometal- 
lie 5 beginning to end, not only against action on the part of 
the United States, but against international action. And we 
are asked 

TO SURRENDER THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE 
toa President occupying that position and entertaining those 
sentiments, a President whose surroundings have been such 
that it was impossible for him to learn the wants and the needs 
of the American people. In every instance he has advocated 
what Wall street wanted, and has exhibited, as I said before, 
impatience at the persistency of Congress, and complained that 
Congress would not let those who understood the subject have 
their way. I have put in his record so far. But there is more 
in his record which I shall consider as I go on with my remarks, 
showing his poor opinion of Congress and his interference with 
the legislative functions; more in his record which shows that 


he regards the interests of Wall street and Lombard street as 
above the interests of the people. In his message of 1886 he 
reiterates the same views expressed in 1885. 
The following is his message of 1886: 
FROM HIS SECOND ANNUAL MESSAGE, DECEMBER 6, 1888. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1886. there were coined, under the 
compulsory silver-coinage act of 1878, 20. C88. 905 silver dollars, and the cost of 
the silver used in such coi was 23.448. 960.01. There had been coined up 
to the close of the previous fiscal year, under the 8 of the law, 203,- 

554-silver dollars, and on the ist day of December, 1886, the total amount* 
of such coinage was $247,131,549. 

The Director of the Mint reports that at the time of the 
of 1878 directing this coinage, the intrinsic value of the dollars thus coined 
Was bil cents each, and that on tbe sist day of July, 1886, the price of silver 
reached the lowest stage ever known, so that the intrinsic or bullion price of 
our standard silver doilar at that date was less than 72 cents. The price of 
silver on the 30th day of November last was such as to make these dollars 


intrinsically worth 78 cents extra. 

These erences in value of tho coins re t the fluctuations in the 

rice of silver, and they certainly do not indicate that compulsory coinage 

the Government enhances the price of that commodity or secures uni- 
formity in its valne. 

Every fair and legal effort has been made the Treasury Department to 
distribute this currency among the people. e withdrawal of the United 
States Treasury notes of small denominations and the issuing of small sil- 
ver certificates have been resorted to in the endeavor to accomplish this re- 


of the law 


of more 
are not 


hange the views expressed in my last annual 
message on the subject of this compulsory coinage; and I again urge its 
suspension on all the grounds contained in my former cet nome EET U PO 
inforced by. the siguificant increase of our gold exportations d the last 
year, as appears by the comparative statement herewith presented, and for 
the further reasons that the more this currency is distributed among the 
people the greater becomes our duty to protect it from disaster; that we 
now have abundance for all our needs; and that there seems but little pro- 
ty in building vaults to store such currency when the only pretense for 

ts coinage is the necessity of its use by the people as a circulating medium. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] desires to 
submit some remarks, and I should like to have the consent of 
the Senate to yield to him, because he is prepared to go on to- 
day. Ican go on with my speech whenever the Senate will let 
me. I am not through, but I want to make a full speech on this 
subject. I have not reached the main part of it yet, but I will 
refrain from going further now, because I do not want to incon- 
venience the Senator from Pennsylvania, If the Senate will al- 
low me to proceed after he gets through, or to-morrow morning, 
it will be satisfactory. 

Mr. CAMERON. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from 
Nevada. I shall not occupy the attention of the Senate more 
than a few minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senate will admit that I do not often oc- 
cupy its time. Nothing but conviction that our action now is 
vital to the public interest forces me to speak to-day. 

I shall begin by calling your closest attention, not to my own 
views, but to those of Mr. Gladstone, the prime minister of Eng- 
land, given officially by him in the House of Commons, on the 
28th of last February, when the silver question was last debated. 
As far as I know, this is the latest, and most formal, as well as 
oe explicit, statement of the British Government on the sub- 

ect. 
England— 

Said Mr. Gladstons— 
is the great creditor of the countries of the world; of that there can be no 
doubt whatever; and it is increasingly the great creditor of the countries of 
theworld. Isu e there is not a year which passes over our heads which 
does not largely add to the mass of British investmentsabroad. Lam almost 
afraid toestimate the totalamonunt of the property which the United om 
holds beyond the limits of the United Kingdom; but of this I am well con- 
vinced, that it is not to be estimated by tens or hundreds of miliions. One 
thousand millions probably would be an extremely low and inadequate esti- 
mate, Two thousand millions, or something evén more than that, is very 
uxa to be nearer the mark. 1 think, under these circumstances, it israther 
a serious matter to ask this eountry to consider whether we are going to 
perform this supreme act of self-sacrifice, 

I will not trouble you further with Mr. Gladstone’s remarks, 
although he went on to develop his idea in terms even more 
forcible than those I have quoted. Senators can read the debate 
for themselves. I have no wish to excite angry feelings against 
anyone, whether abroad or at home; but you will observe that 
the “supreme act of self-sacrifice,” which Mr. Gladstone con- 
siders to be contrary to the interests of England as the great 
creditor of the countries of the world is the attempt to maintain 
or restore to silver the function of serving as money. 

Iam tempted to sit down and leave this speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone to stand alone as the ground for the vote I shall give on 
the bill now before us. It is ground enough. To my mind it 
carries conviction as to the true course of an American; but 
everyone can not be expected to leap at once across a gap which 
represents a lifetime of my feelings and Ly ewe and not one 
lifetime only, but fully two hundred years of American history. 


I trust the Senate will have patience with me if I explain what 
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seems to me, and perhaps to them, self-evident. I want to carry 
with me their unanimous assent. 

More than once in this debate we have heard the remark that 
the United States are the greatest country in the world. The 
sentiment is no doubt patriotic and honorable, although I am 
not sure that it is perfectly good taste; but if the fact is true, or 
if itis even partly true, I would like to ask Senators what our 
national greatness consists of. Some will say that it consists in 
the energy and numbers of our citizens; in their virtues, their 
intelligence, their education, their enlightenment; in the extent 
and resources of their territory, and its unrivaled variety of 
blessings; in its agriculture, its minerals, its rivers, and its lakes. 

To all these titles to greatness I will add another. The chief 
claim of our nation to merit in the eyes of us who have a share 
in its government and in the eyes of every republican citizen, 
white or black, rich or poor, whose opinion we regard, is that 
from firs» to last, on all occasions and in every form, America has 
asserted the most emphatic possible negative to the policy and 
methods of the moneyed power of England. From the day when 
the Pilgrims founded Plymouth to the day when Penn founded 
Philadelphia; from the day when the tea was thrown into Bos- 
ton harbor to the day when Washington was inaugurated Presi- 
dent; from the day when Jefferson his embargo to the 
day when the civil war ended, and down to the day we passed 
the act now under discussion, the chief interest of our history in 
the eyes of America or Europe has been its successful protest 
against the ideas and interests of the moneyed power of Eng- 
land, whether that power was for the moment embodied in 
church or king, in a landed aristocracy or in a trading mo- 


nopoly. 
On this int I imagine we are agreed. I will not argue it. 
You will all admit its truth, and I am in haste to show its force. 


You know that our statute books are crammed with le tion, 
all of which rests on direct negation of British principles and 

ctices. Our form of government was itself devised on those 

es. We have framed our entire administrative system, down 
to minute details, in the same spirit. We have fostered and pro- 
tected the small landowner; we have protected manufactures; 
we have protected shipping; we have protected our citizens and 
seamen; we have, so far as we could, under any and all our part 
changes, even when we changed our methods, still preserve 
the radical policy which, whether under Federalist or Repub- 
lican, Whig or Democrat, has always been to maintain a nega- 
tive on what we thought, and still think, the mistakes of the 
money power of England. 

I want to say nothing harsh or offensive, but here we are on 
delicate ground, and I must, in the least unpleasant way possi- 
ble, explain why our people have so invariably followed this 
course. Americans are a sensible race, and far from vindictive 
or narrow. They have good reasons for all their acts, and es- 
pecially for their fundemental principles. The reason for their 
attitude towards England is that, ever since America was dis- 
covered, England has been controlled by its moneyed interests; 
and all Americans, at all periods of their history, have believed 
that the moneyed interests of England were saidah, cruel, and 
aggressive, as well as sordid, toa degree that made them dan- 
gerous to all the world and fatal to the weak. 

If this point is clear, I will for an instant revert to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech of February 28, in which he has laid down, in its 
most explicit form officially the policy of the moneyed inter- 
ests of England, which was the same evening approved and 
adopted by a large majority of the House of Commons. England, 
he said, because it is increasingly the great creditor of the coun- 
tries of the world, could not be expected to perform the supreme 
act of self-sacrifice implied in restoring silver to its function as 
money. Thatisclear, isitnot? The official avowed policy of 
Englend is to prevent the restoration of silver to its function as 
N because the moneyed interests of England require, or 
think they require, a monometallic gold standard. 

I have stated the case with great moderation, and have cast 
not a word of blame on Mr, Gladstone, who merely represents a 
policy which England has always followed and avowed. I hope 
that I have carried every Senator with me down to this point, 
and, if so, I can not see how they can refuse to go with mein 
taking the next anes Any further measure which tends to dis- 
credit silver is, at least for the moment, a furtherance of the 
an policy; it tends to support the monometallic gold stand- 


In voting against such a measure, I stand, therefore, on as- 
sured ground. The whole history of the American people for 
two hundred and fifty years, every precedent of every party in 
American politics, the entire mass of our legislation, every 
ee of our national polity ss pports me. y vote needs no 

e 


nse. If any one is to offer explanation or excuse for his vote 
it is not I; it is the Senators who vote on the other side. 
burden of proving their case rests on them. 


The 


‘ciliated in their turn. In spite of this 


Here I would stop, confident that Senators must all assent to 


that, as so stated, my reasoning issound, and that the burden of 
proof does rest on them, advocate this measure on the gro 
that it is in reality hostile to the British policy; that thefurther 
depreciation of silver will increase the difficulties of England, 
especially in India, and will in the end force her to unite with 
us in restoring silver to its function as money. 

I can notadmit this argument as a proper basis for our legis- 


the force of the reasoning, but many of my friends who 50 Ag f ¢! 
e 


lation. The idea of legislating for the of embarrassing 
a foreign ernment is neither dignified nor safe. Ido not 
care to embarrass England or any other government. Such a 


motive is not fit to be acted upon; still less to be avowed. Fur- 
ther, I doubt its success. history proves that the meneyed 
interest of England never recoils before such difficulties as are 
suggested by this line of argument. If India suffers, India will 
have to submit. If the people are ruined, they will have tó die. 
If the labo class in England resists, it will be starved out 
or will beshotdown. This has been invariable exparience. The 
moneyed interest of Great Britain will never yield until it is 
ruined; and if ruin is impending over it, the ruin will come 
without our aid. 

Iam therefore reluctantly obliged to dissent from my friends 
on this ground. Here again I mightstop, and leave to Senators 
on the other side the task of justifying their votes, of establish- 
ing the proof of their case, which I do not need for mine; but 
the State which I have the honor in part torepresent has aright 
to ask more than this from the men she has chosen to express 
her feelings and watch over her interests here. Pennsylvania 
has not, as a rule, been ignored in national legislation. Her 
opinions have weighed for much; her interests have counted for 
still more. 

How does this much-abused Sherman act injure Pe i- 
vania? In no way whatever. Under this act we increase the 
currency now about $36,000,000 a year, barely enough to meet 
the needs of the natural increase of population. In a very few 
years this act will be a measure of absolutecontraction. It will 
unduly restrict the coinage. The people of Pennsylvania want 
even now, and expressly require, a ter increase than this, 
and ask for it in paper. But what advantage has paper over sil- 
ver, which has at least an intrinsic value equal to 50 percent of 
its nominal value in gold, and is also guaranteed by our gold re- 
serve, whereas the paper would be guaranteed by the gold alone. 

My friends admit this, but moy say that this silver, hanging 
over the market, terrifies capital; prevents foreigners from in- 
vesting in our securities; drives out gold, and paralyzes enter- 
prise. Granting that we repeal this act, and granting even that 
yo discard silver altogether, if we can find two or three or four 

undred millions of gold to take its place, does any Senator 
2 7 5 to maintain that the e 5 will be U dane 

n the contrary, are we not reed that the er o 
will be l ? I take no Salen now of ane i 
crease in the relative value of gold which might follow the 
increased demand for it. I ask you only to look at the present 
condition of Germany and Austria, and tell me whether any 
sane man, who sees the nervous apprehension caused there by 
the export of every few thousand of gold coins, can ibly 
maintain that we in America should feel safer under such a con- 
stant terror? 

The condition of Europe is, in every point of view, much 
worse, far more complicated, and infinitely more alarming than 
ours. Lam not, I admit, as a mere matter of personal opinion, 
especially anxious to see much foreign capital come here; but 
the A a pate of its coming depends far less on our silver than 
on their political and social prospects. Thisleads me toanother 
necessary pom in the situation. What is to be the effect of 
stopping silver coinage on our political and social conditions? 
Does any Senator think it will quiet them? On this point I 
might say much, but I want to be brief. I am not used to ocou- 
pying your time. A few minutes will be enough. 

We all know the history of the Sherman act, In effect it was 
a compromise between somewhat violent interests; a compromise 
in which the silver miners, the manufacturers, and the gold men 
acquiesced. The miners got a market for their silver; the manu- 
facturers got a market for their goods; other interests were con- 
agreement, silver con- 
tinued to fall, or gold to rise, I care not which. The Govern- 
ment of England, in a sudden panic, for fear that we should stop 
our silver coinage first, decided that something must be done, 
and, against the long-expressed wishes of India, the mint was _ 
closed. Silver fell; a panic followed here, and nearly the entire 
press and the whole capitalist class joined in calling for the 
closure of our mints, too. 

In this cry the voice of the manufacturers was among the loud- 
est, yet o the interest of the manufacturers was with sil- 
ver, not with gi Iwill not argue this point, which will be 
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clear enough to those who care to study it. If the silver is sac- 
rificed, the manufacturers will be responsible for it; and in that 
case, I take it for granted that the silver States will revenge 
themselves by throwing all their weight on the side of a reduc- 
tion of the tariff. Our manufacturers might flourish on low sil- 
ver anda high tariff; they must perish on gold and a low tariff. 

My tariff friends may look on this prospect with equanimity, 
but I advise them to talk seriously with their constituents be- 
fore acting, for the time may come when the mill owners and mill 
operatives will hold them responsible for any evils that may fol- 
low. For my part I feel a deep sense of sant ra tops J to my 
pe le. I do not want to see the time when what is now passing 

Eugland shall happen in Pennsylvania, and a hundred and 
fifty thousand miners starving for food after a strike which has 
already lasted two months shall unanimously vote to continue the 
strike even if they die for it, rather than consent to a reduction 
of their wages. 

The British miners, half a million of them, are to be starved 
into accepting low wages in order that the British Government 
may enhance the value of the gold in which America pays the 
interest on her British debts. The process is one which I would 
gladly avoid. The British Government may prefer to shoot its 
miners, as it has lately done. I do not think that a Senator of 
the United States should legislate with a view to shooting his 
constituents. 

Pennsylvania for two hundred years has followed one invari- 
able system. She never aims to destroy, but she tries to create, 
to preserve, to produce. She does not want to irritate, but to 
conciliate; she wants union, not discord. She tries to be gentle 
with the weak; to be liberal to the poor; to be generous even to 
her enemies, if she has any. All her influence has ever been 
exerted not to separate, but to unite. Within the limits of this 
Union her duty and her interest combine to make of her the 
peacemaker who comes between contending forces, par | 
sometimes the blows of each, but strong enough to befrien 
both. Beyond the limits of this Union she has never much 
cared to go. The rest of the world may do what it pleases; Penn- 
sylvania has always been satisfied to mind her own business. 

Acting now on these fixed principles, which start and end in 
common facts that command, I hope, your unanimous assent, I 
can do nothing to hurt the interests or the feelings of another 
State. I will not vote to ruin Colorado or Nevada. I will vote 
to help them, and in return I will ask their help to assist the 
other weak interests that are struggling throughout the Union 
for existence against heavy odds. I will vote in such a way as 
to lighten the many difficulties of the Southern States and aid 
them to keep abreast of the national movement. I will give 
support to every portion of our Union, remote or near, but I 
will not knowingly deny assistance to any, least of all to a weak 
or struggling State. Pennsylvania sent me here to be generous 
as well as to be practical, and you may be sure she will stand by 


me. 

Then my propositions are these: We all agree that, with Eu- 
rope and Asia in their present critical state of equilibrium, an 
silver or paper currency needs a larger 5 than usual. 
For that purpose I propose a gold loan of so many hundred mil- 
lion dollars as Congress may decide, to be bought at the market 
rate, and held in the Treasury as the gold reserve is held in the 
Bank of France and by the governments of the Latin Union. 

I pro to open our mints to the free coinage of American 
silver, imposing a duty on the import of foreign silver. 

I propose further, for the benefit of the poorer and weaker 
States, especially in the South, to repeal the tax on State bank 
circulation; a measure which is intended to give them a free 
hand in moving their owncrops, 1 their resources, and 
relieving them from their servitude to the tcapitalist cities. 
I look to no effect, or but little, from this step, as far as the 
Nortb is concerned. 

I would also press once more for action in favor of our ship- 
ping. The bill for that purpose is known to you, and neitherits 
object nor its methods should be a matter of party division. 

o meet, in part, the deficit of our income for next year, I 
would reimpose the duty of 2 cents a pound on sugar and repeal 
the bounty. 

Then I would wait a year to see how the system worked, and 
how far we were affected by foreign influence. 

As for our foreign exchanges, they are automatic and will take 
care of themselves under any system. They bave done so when 
we had no currency at all, when we had gold, when we had irre- 
deemable paper, and when we had silver. If Europe wants our 
gold, let her have it if she can pay for it—that is to say, all ex- 
cept the gold in our Treasury. 

Ko general or special legislation is likely to pass this Senate 
unless it is 3 enough to command practically uni- 
versal assent. To that object I have addressed myself. If any 
other Senator brings forward a scheme more comprehensive, 


more liberal, conceived in a spirit of wider or more generous 
union, I will give him pd ibe 

The P DING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
pending question is the amendment of the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. PEFFER] to the substitute reported by the Committee 
on ce. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Has the unfinished business been laid before 
the Senate? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was laid before the Senate 
at 1 o’clock, the Chair will inform the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BATE. I understand that the unfinished business is be- 
fore the Senate, and the Senate gave consent for the Senator 
from Nevada to finish his speech, but he is not through. ; 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada yields 
to me, and I shall 88 by consent of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC The Senator from Tennessee 
has been recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, the Congress and the country 
were afew years ago aroused to the pressing necessity of a great 
reform by that thrilling and sententious phrase that it was a 
“condition not a theory which confronts us.” To-day we have 
both condition and theory barring the way to another great and 
pressing reform. A congested condition of trade and business 
demands immediate relief—business confidence prays for restora- 
tion; the one precious metal left to our currency by unwice legis- 
lation comes and goes like the ebb and flow of the tide. Theories 
of every kind, monometallicand bimetallic, are as thick as leaves 
in Vallombrosa. Amid this confusion itis difficult to pick one’s 
way however careful he may be. : 

he Constitution commands Congress to coin money, regu- 
late the value thereof, and of foreign coins, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures.” The metals to be coined are plainly 
indigated by the language of the Constitution; gold and silver 
coins and nothing else can be made by the States a tender in 
payment of debts. 

hose two metals, not one or the other, but both gold and sil- 
ver are to be coined. There is no discrimination in the Consti- 
tution between the metals, which authorizes Congress to hold 
one to be precious and to make the other mere tokens—no dis- 
cretion to coin gold into eagles and half eagles and quarter 

les—and silver denied to the dollars, but confined to the sub- 
sidiary coins. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, the Congress was author- 
ized to “regulate the alloy and value of coin struck by its own 
authority, or by that of the respective States.” (Article IX. 
Thus the sovereign power tocoin those metals into money reside 
in the independent States, and was by those States transferred 
by specific grant to their agent, the Congress. The Constitution 
did not create in that agent the ht to coin money; that sover- 
eign right existed in States, but by the Constitution was 
transferred to the Congress in equal fullness as to both metals. 
The power was not to coin money from either gold or silver, but 
from gold and silver. 

If the power to demonetize one of these metals exists in Con- 
gress, it equally exists to deprive the other of its monetary 
character; and the power to demonetize both metals necessarily 
follows from the power which can destroy the money character 
of either metal. In that connection, Mr. Blaine forcibly ex- 
pressed the denial of this power in Congress: 

No power— 

Said he— 
was conferred on Congress to declare either metal should not be money. 
Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no power to demonetize either 
any more than to demonetize both. 

A further reason why the power to demonetize either metal 
does not exist in Congress may be found in the provisions of the 
Constitution forbidding the States from making anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in erent of debts. The restric- 
tion which forbids ‘‘ anything ” else, necessarily carries the duty 
of making gold and silver coins the legal tender of the States. 
If Congress may demonetize the coins of either metal, it may 
equally deprive the coins of both of all money value, and thus 
take from the States the power to execute a constitutional obli- 
gation. There is no specific power granted to Congress in re- 
gard to legal tender. The Constitution recognizes the control 
of legal tender as reserved to the States, within the restriction 
5 nothing but gold and silver coin shall be made a legal ten- 

er. 

Congress may by law recognize the coins of both metals as le- 
gal tender, because the States are required to make such coins 
legal tender; but its power to deny to one metal a legal-tender 
quality, while the States are by the Constitution required to rec- 
ognize the coins of both, is problematan if not unwarranted, 
The fathers who framed the Constitution,when they came to en- 
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act laws to carry into effect its provisions, did not presume to 
deny to one of these metals its legitimate and constitutional and 
customary place among the metals of currency. 

The act of April 2, 1792, was the first attempt of Congress to 
earry into effect that provision of the Constitution which author- 
ized Congress to ‘‘coin money.” The ninth section of that act 

rovided for the coins which were to form American currency. 

hey were eagles, each to be of the value of $10; half les, 
each to be of the value of 85; i quarter eagles, each to be of the 
value of $2.50. Then followed the silver coins—dollars, half 
dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and then the coppercoins. Man- 
ifestly, until the word“ dollar“ was defined by law, the value of 
the coins could not be ascertained. Hence the act defined the 
dollar not the gold dollar, nor the silver dollar, but the ‘‘ dollar 
or the unit of value.” It was ‘to be of the value of a Spanish 
milled dollar as the same is now (1792) current, and to contain 
371/4 grains of pure silver.” That was the dollar of account, the 
unit o value hist the gold and silver coins were to represent. 

I have seen it stated, but where I can not now recall, that 
Messrs. Bowditch and Rittenhouse, at the request of Hamilton 
and Jefferson, were present when the assayer melted one thou- 
sand carefully cleaned Spanish milled dollars of different dates, 
and carefully taking out all the alloy, weighed the pure silver, 
and dividing the weights of the residuum by 1,000, ascertained 
that 3714 grains of pure silver were in each ish milled dol- 
lar. Upon that report the act of April 2, 1792, fixed the value 
of the dollar, or the unit of value, at that of a Spanish milled dol- 
lar then current, and its weight at 3714 grains of pure silver. 
Having thus defined the dollar of account and fixed its weight, 
the value of the dollar of money, which, whether of gold or sil- 
ver, was to be its representative, was easily ascertained. That 
initial point in our currency having been fixed beyond doubt, 
the sixteenth section of the act attached the legal-tender quality 
to the gold and silver coins—equally for all indebtedness, 

The distinction between the dollar of account and dollar of 
money is clearly drawn by Mr. Justice Strong in the legal-tender 
case in 1871 (12 Wall., 553): 

The coinage acts fix its unit as a dollar, but the goua or silver thing we call 
a dollar is in no sense a standard of a dollar. It is a representative of it. 
There might never have been coined a piece of money of the denomination 
of a dollar, and yet the dollar of account was necessary. 

And the learned justice’s illustration of the uncoined dollar was 
the fact that though the pound sterling had been the unit of 
British currency for many generations, there had never been a 

und sterling coined until 1815; thus the act of 1792 defined the 
dollar and then created the metallic representative, and the dol- 
lar thus defined was made the standard of value, with the same 
certainty as that of the law which fixed a standard of weights 


and measures. 
THE STANDARDS. 


The framers of that law—Hamilton and Jefferson, Bowditch 
and Rittenhouse—fixed, that is, made stable and permanent, the 
standards for value for weights and for measures. The dollar 
was to measure value, the pound was to measure weight, and the 
yard was to measure len As the yard would be 36 inches, 
no matter of what wood the stick was made, and the pound, 
whether of iron, lead, or feathers, the same—so it was intended 
that dollars should always be 3714 grains of pure silver, whether 
represented by a gold or a silver coin or a paper certificate or 
a greenback or a national-bank note or an individual's check. 

en England fixed the length of the yard, it was to be, as 
defined, the straight line of distance between the centers of 
the transverse lines in the two gold plugs in the bronze bar de- 
posited in the office of the exchequer shall be the genuine yard 
at 60° Fahr.;” and when Hamilton and Jefferson defined the dol- 
lar the definition was not less exact and positive—itis to be 371} 
grains of pure silver. In both examples it was something fixed 
to which one could tie. The variableness of value and the fluc- 
tuation of prics were eliminated—the 3711 grains of pure sil- 
ver, no matter what the price, with no regard to ratio, were to 
be the measure of the dollar. 

That dollar thus fixed by Hamilton and Jefferson remained 
unaltered until the unhallowed hands of the revisers of the stat- 
utes emasculated it on June 22, 1874. While the dollar of ac- 
count—the unit of value—was thus fixed by law, the dollar of 
coin, whether gold of silver, was often affected by the condition 
of the market; the rates between gold and silver established by 
the act of April 2, 1792, at 15 to 1—that is, 15 grains of silver was 
equal in yalue to 1 grain of gold. The ratio between the metals, 
always subject to the influence of the law of supply and demand, 
varied and changed, and at the year 1834 it was found that gold 
was worth more than 15 to 1. 

France had in 1803 established her ratio at 154 to 1, which had 
the effect of drawing American gold to France, because 1 ounce 
of gola could be bought in this country for 15 ounces of silver 
and sold in France for 15} ounces. To check that result the law 
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of June 28, 1834, established our ratio at 16 to I. But while the 
coin dollar varied with rates, the dollar of account remained fixed 
and permanent. It was, so tospeak, always a yardstick to which 
the courts could bring all contracts for measure. 

Mr. President, it was an evil day for this country when the 
definition of the dollar was re by the Revised Statutes and 
the gold dollar piece” of the act of February 12, 1873, was 
made the unit of value (25.8 gram). The legislation which 
repealed the careful and wise work of Hamilton and Jefferson, 
Bowditch and Rittenhouse, was of a dark and devious character, 
and by circuitous and suspicious proceedings. Three revisers 
had in 1866 been appointed“ to tring together all statutes which 
from similarity of subject ought to be brought together, omit- 
ting redundant or obsolete enactments, and making such altera- 
tions as may be 8 to reconcile the contradictions, supply 
the omissions, and amend the imperfections of the original text.” 

Manifestly new legislation which altered the coinage, reversad 
the -polity of eighty years of successiul operation, was not in- 
cluded within that commission. Yetall the law relating to the 
ntint and coinage act of 1792 was condensed into section 3536, 
that the money of account of the United Stat:s shall be ex- 
pressed in dollars or units, dimes or cents,” ete. The definition 
of the dollar, so carefully studied by Hamilton and Jefferson, so 
diligently sought for by Bowditch and Rittenhouse, was omitted 
from the Revised Statutes, and there is not anywhere in Fed- 
eral legislation any legal definition of the unit of the money of 
account, which will tell what is its weightor its value. Thedol- 
lar of account, the 3714 grains of ie silver, was exchanged for 

0 


a unit of value” of 25.8 grams of gold. 
The measure of value once fixed and invariable is gone, and 
in its place we have the gold dollar piece” of 25.8 grams, 


changeable and variable as the metal of which it is coined. That 
result so disastrous to the country, that prolific parent of woes 
which are ever returning as the standard of values shortens by 
one influence or lengthens by another, was preceded by four 
years of warfare on silver, which, if not part of the conspirac 
that culminated in the Revised Statutes of 1874, has left behin 
ita train of circumstances which the people believed to have 
been the work of a conspiracy to make gold the single standard, 
and thereby increase the burden of debt, public and private. 


SILVER DEMONETIZED BY REVISED STATUTES. 


It is necessary to my purpose only to call attention to the re- 
sults of the efforts of legislation from 1868 to 1873, which eventu- 
ated in the demonetization of silver, in order that the Revised 
Statutes might complete the conspiracy in a manner not likely 
to attract attention and be arrested by Congress; for if atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that silver was thereby demone- 
tized, the dollar definition abandoned, the Revised Statutes 
would not have been enacted in soiido, The act of February 14, 
1873, did not directly and specifically demonetize the silver dol- 
lar, but only provided against its continued coinage. That was 
done by th> provision— - 

That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, a half- 
dollar or fifty cents, and the weight of the trade dollar shall be twelve 
grams and a halt gram; and the quarter-dollar and dime shall be, re- 
esha one-half and one-fifth of the weight of the half-dollar; and said 


coins shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not ex- 
ceeding to in any one payment, 


And then it was provided— 


That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall hereafter be is 
sued from the mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and- 
weights herein set forth. 

By the act of 1873 the silver dollar dropped out of the coins of 
the United States. But the act, in none of its provisions, de- 
prived existing silver dollars of their legal-tender quality. Sil- 
ver coins to be struck, after the passage of the act of 1873, were 
restricted toa legal tender of only $5, but all silver dollars ex- 
isting previous to February 12, 1873, retained their full legal- 
tender quality. 

The full and complete demonetization of silver was accom- 
plished by the Revised Statutes enucted June 22, 1874, and few 
if any members of either House of Congress were aware that, 
concealed within its voluminous provisions, was the section which 
provided that— 

The gold coins of the United States shall be a lej tender in all payments 
hominal value for any ‘amount not exceeding 3 in any sas Yorni ‘Thee 
vised Statutes, sections 3385 and 8588.) E ES 

Hamilton’s and Jefferson’s definition of the dollar was not in- 
cluded in the Revised Statutes. The true yard measure, so to 
speak, had been removed from the office of our exchequer and 
a variable, changeable standard, subject to all the fluctuations 
of supply and demand, was substituted, and every contract, pub- 
lic and private, all property of every description deprived of a 
fixed and stable standard of measurement. No greater crime, 
if it was designed, and no greater error, if it was from igno- 
rance, was ever committed in legislation. Congress, in full con- 
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fidence of the good faith of the revisers, enacted in 1874 the Re- 
vised Statutes, without intending and without knowing thata 
change 80 radical in our currency polity and in our legal-ten- 
der legislation had been made. 

In the lightof that blazing indignation of the people which fol- 
lowed the discovery of the change in our currency, effected with- 
out the knowledge of the people, and without the attention of 
Con being directed to it, I hazard nothing in averring that 
the Revised Statutes would not have been enacted if it been 
known that the folly of the revisers had been substituted in our 
coinage for the wisdom of Hamilton and Jefferson. The act of 
January 4, 1875, which provided for the resumption of specie 
payment on January 1, 1879, first called public attention to the 
change effected in our currency polity ee Revised Statutes 
as well as by the four years’ legislation about the mint, from 1868 


to 1873. 
INDIGNATION AGAINST DEMONETIZATION. 
Immediately the popular outcry against the demonetization, 


2 half a century without appreciable evidence of wear 
and tear. , 

Neither does the great bulk and weight of silver in large trans- 
actions deter the people from its use, because all modern ex- 
phanges of large sums are made, not by the transfer of either 
metal, but Py credits in the familiar form of checks and bills of 
exchange. Hence the argument of inconvenience applies with 
no greater force to the white than the yellow metal. 

But we are told that the depreciation of silver has rendered it 
unfit for use in currency. How much of that depreciation was 
caused by crooked legislation prompted by the creditor against 
the debtor, and how much was caused by natural agencies, is a 
problem which has not yet been satisfactorily solved. There 
are factors in that problem which involve the moral and legal 
right of government to confiscate property, by imposing the 
heavier burden of gold where the lighter burden of silver had 
existed for centuries before, and to add to the burden of debt by 


ion, degrading a metal which government had stamped and coined 


of silver voiced the p lic indignation of what was believed, 2 } 
have been a despicable trick of creditors against debtors. 
indignation which that discovery aroused, found expression in 
the by the House of Representatives on December 13, 
1876, less than two years after the Revised Statutes had been 
enacted, of what is known as the Bland silver bill, the direct ob- 
ect of which was to remonetize the silver dollar, restore it to 

ose functions which Hamilton and Jefferson had so wisely 
given it, and to make that silver dollar a legal tender to auy 
amount for all debts, public and private. 

That bill having been lost in the Senate, the popular House 
again, November 5, 1877, voiced the demand of the people by 
passing & bill remonetizing the silver dollar of 412} grains of 
standard silver, and to b2 a full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private. That bill, failing in the Senate, the people still re- 
Í to accept the result—and agitation, that peaceful but ef- 
fective method of revolution, continued growing in force and 
demand until the Congress was fairly driven to enact the law of 
February, 1878, known as the Bland-Allison act, which provided 
fora limit inage of the old silver dollar of 371} grains of pure 
silver with the legal-tender quality of 1792 fully restored. 

Unfortunately, the Bland- n act did not reinact the defl- 
nition of the dollar, did not restore the unchangeable measure 
of value, but adopted a silver dollar of the proper weight, but 
being of silver was liable to contract and expand with the rise 
or fall of silver bullion on the market. The dollar of account, 
like the yard, indifferent to the material outof which it ismade, 
should have been again restored to our standards of measure- 
ment. 

These efforts of the House of Representatives repreated on 
every return from the people—that of 1876, followed by that of 
1877, and that followed an partially successful in 1878—attest 
the interest and witness the purpose of the people to return by 

rompt and thorough legislation to the initial established in 
792, with its wisdom consecrated by the practical experience 
of Hamilton and Jefferson. 

The demand for the rehabilitation of silver with its constitu- 
tional and customary right to bea part of the coinage, and clothed 
with the legal-tender quality, was not only voiced as soon as the 
discovery was made, but it was persisted in with a constancy not 
often seen in popular demands. It is not less in 1893 than it was 
twenty years ago. 

The reasons for that persistent and continued demand are 
founded in the long period of monetary use which silver has oc- 
cupied in the history of all nations, as well as the unhappy and 

hievous results that followed its demonetization. That use 
has been so widespread and beneficent, soancient and universal, 
that all the schemes and conspiracies of all the stock exchanges 
and boards of trade of the world have not shaken the people in 
their confidence in the white metal, nor silenced the demand for 
its rehabilitation with the legal-tender quality and its continu- 
ance as a metal of currency. And even at the present day, and 
after India has been similarly juggled out of the silver coinage 
of her rupees, nearly three-fourths of the nations of the earth, 
and more than thres-fourths of the population—India, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, Austria, Russia, China, and 
both Americas—except Brazil and Argentine Republic, have sil- 
ver money in actual circulation as afull legal tender for all debts. 

WHY THE PEOPLE DEMAND SILVER, 

With the people, that vastly larger 2 78 of our population 
whose trade transactions though small in each are enormous in 
value and volume when taken in the aggregate, silver has incon- 
testable advantages over gold as a circulating medium for pay- 
ments, being intrinsically a harder metal and standing the abrasion 
and consequent loss far better than the yellow metal. With the 


people the gold dollar when it was coined was extremely incon- 
nt and liable to loss and speedy wear-away, as well as diffi- 
dollar lasted for 


cult to count and to handle; while the silver 


as money of full value. 

WhenCo by law, makes gold the single standard, which 
will be pract y done by the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man act, it restricts silver to a debased token, which pays the 
wages of labor in a depreciated currency while the profits of 
capital are reaped in gold, This is but oneexample which marks 
the measure of wrong done to the people in depriving them of 
one of the precious metals. 

Gold is subject, like every other article of commerce, to the 
fluctuations of supply and demand, and can be as readily ‘‘cor- 
nered” as wheat orcotton. Like other articles of commerce, 
gold can be made artificially scarce, and when a people are de- 

endent upon a single standard of value, and that i cornered” 

y the manipulation of the market, the facilities and profits of 
speculation know no limits, and the suffering and losses of the 
people no measure. But when trade and commerce have two 
metals of standard value, there is one to fall back upon, and the 
liability of the corner“ is diminished by more than one-half. 

England, the land of the single gold standard, has been as 
liable to and has suffered as much from great commercial and 
monetary panics as France, where the two metals have been for 
centuries standards of value without rivalry and without the de- 
preciation of either. The history of panics and depressions of 
trade and business, when truthfully told, will show that coun- 
tries with the monometallic standard are as often visited by those 
strange and unaccountable aberrations of trade as where bimet- 
allism is the measure of values. 

It stands to reason that when either metal is available asa 
substitute for the other the local fluctuations of supply and de- 
mand for either inevitably bring out the other to restore equi- 
librium. If this be true, the bimetallic system will secure more 
stable value to money and all dependent thereon than is attain- 
able under the le standard, and thus would adjust harmoni- 
ously the prices of all commodities. Violent and sudden con- 
tractionsof the circulating medium have in all times and under 
all circumstances entailed great stringency in trade and incon- 
venience and loss to the community. 

AN UNWISE EXPERIMENT. 

Mr. President, this country is now ng through the cru- 
cial test of a contracted currency, produced, as it is said, by a 
widespread “hoarding” of currency. Would it be a wise and 
efficient remedy for that contraction for Congress, by demone- 
tizing silver, to force out of circulation that large volume of sil- 
ver which is now part of our currency, as well as all that which 
the mines of our country produce? An example of that kind of 
financiering may be drawn from Germany's demonetization of 
silver in 1873, which was immediately followed by the severest 
2 that country ever experienced, and that, too, after she 

realized the $1,000,000,000 in gold of which she plundered 
France; while just across the Rhine, France, weakened and de- 
pleted by her enormous sacrifices of treasure and 1 fs was 
sustained and protected from panic and depression by her double 
standard of value. 

The enactmentof the single gold standard by all nations would 
reduplicate the evils of contraction, and involve all countries in 
the very throes and spasmsof panic and depression that exist at 
present in this country. 

Such an enormous shrinkage in the volume of each nation’s 
currency would 3 a fearful depression in the prices of all 
commodities and securities, in enormous losses of property, in 
universal and commercial financial embarrassment, and wide- 
7 pags bankruptcy and ruin. Such a violent deere contrac- 

on, while it would carry down the price of discredited silver to 
the great loss of all nations holding that form of currency, would 
raise in an equal ratio the value of gold, which would become so 
scarce and dear as to be at times unattainable. 

That this would be the resulting consequence from increased 
monometalism is proven by the best statistics. These show the 
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amount of the world’s silver coinage to be nearly, if not quite, 
equal to that of gold coinage in circulation. , to demone- 
tize or virtually to abolish silver as a legal tender would have 
the effect of a contraction of almost 50 per cent in the world’s 
circula medium. Such world-wide contraction of the cur- 
rency would prove a fearſul creator of es and monetary crises. 

The debtor porton of our people is by no means small, neither 
are their rights insignificant. Their obligations were con- 
tracted under the double standard of gold and silver. Any 
change in that standard, such as the removal of silver from its 
former high place as a received money measure and standard of 
value, would be a great and ruinous wrong to all persons owing 
debts at the time the change was made. Such a contraction of 
the currency would require all debts, which before it, were pay- 
able in either gold or silver, to be paid in gold alone, which, en- 
hancing in value, would become dearer and dearer as the demone- 
tization extended, and would practically bankrupt that large 

rtion of our people who are in debt, and at the same time un- 

uly enrich the fortunate possessors of ready money. 

It must be ap nt from these considerations that the at- 
tempt to create the single gold standard is an effort and move- 
ment in the interest of the few as against the many, and that a 
just regard for vested rights, for the vast interests engaged in 
commerce and industries, for the convenience of the people, and 
even for national solvency, requires the maintenance of both 
gold and silver as money of payment. 

Mr. President, from origin of the Government until 1874 
the silver dollar worked side by side with gold as a full-valu 
currency and } tender to any amount. eighty years the 
silver dollar of 3712 grains of pure 3 g of standard 
silver) was the companion in trade of the Mexican dollar of equal 
value and weight as the real monetary unit; and while it is a 
fact that this silver dollar was never coined to any great extent 
only about $8,000,000 be struck—it was none the less the 
standard measure}; while dollars ofequal proportioned value 
were coined to the amount of 8109, 000, 000, and were everywhere 
in circulation. Thatcondition of our currency, existing without 
complaint from any source, was ruthlessly destroyed by the act 
of 1873, and all silver demonetized by a concealed section in the 
Revised Statutes of 1874; under the guise of amending the Mint 
laws, the coinage of the silver dollar was prohibited, and the 
legal-tender quality of all silver currency limited to $5. 

Of all the nations in the world the United States is the most 
interested in maintaining the value of silver as money. We 
are the largest producer of this metal, and upon the market for 
this metal 7 a very large share of our national prosperity. 
To discredit and banish silver from use as legal-tender mone. 
would be the entire destruction of the market for silver, and 
brought about by the action of Congress would be unparalleled 
in the history of destructive legislation. What duty, what ne- 
cessity calls upon this country to join hands and efforts with 
other countries in destroying an American product, in enhancing 
all our public and private obligations, and throwing away one 
of the most efficient sources of national wealth? 

I balieve that it was because Congress is bound by considera- 
tions of public equity, as well as by those of national interest, to 
restore the money measure to what it was before the legislation 
of 1873 and 1874, that the platform of the political parties de- 
clared eee for the free coinage of silver and the main- 
tenance of the parity between gold and silver. 

The Democratic party in Tennessee have, time and time again, 
in county and State conventions, recommended the free coinage 
of silver, and I feel that in lending my voice and vote to aid in 
bringing about that result, I am reflecting their will. 

All laws, in my opinion, which demonetize silver coins or which 
forbid their coinage asfully or freely as those of gold violate the 
spirit of the Constitution. In that spirit of free coinage our first 
mint was organized in 1792, and the same spiritof free coinage per- 
vaded our monetary policy down to the yose 1873. And as soon 
as the ‘‘ conspiracy,” ‘‘ the scheme,” as . Carlisle designated 
the legislation of 1873, was discovered, every man who was en- 
gaged in that legislation began with one accord to make ex- 
cuses,” to deny all knowledge of the effect and to swear the blame 
and crime rested not upon him. The people with a unanimity 
unparalleled in our history demanded a return to the metals of 

_ our Constitution, to the policy of our country, and to the exam- 
ple of the fathers. 
DEMONETIZATION REFUSED BY BOTH PARTIES. 

And now after twenty years of discussion and effort to get 
back to the bed rock of free coinage, both political parties in 
their platforms of principles—those public pledges to the people— 
declare for what? The Republican party demands the use of 
both gold and silver as standard money.” The Democratic 
party, We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the stand- 
ard money of the country,” and going farther than the Repub- 
licans, the Democratic party won power in the last election by 


its public pledge for the coimage of both gold and silver with- 


out 3 5s. oa Carag hes preda our saone- 
tary system ts existence wi co e, 80 e 
present year—one hundred years after—the whole people of all 
parties stand pledged to return to freo salvage, 

It was that “cowardly makeshift” of 1890 in the totality of its 
ma arà : that 8 . roe 

e orm of our y deman: ts 8 re ° t was 
not any particular idee or section of the ‘t makeshift” which 
the last election condemned, but the whole law, from title to ap- 
proval, was unqualifiedly ratified by the ular and electoral 
election to be a psc makeshift,” fraught with possibilities 
of danger in the future which should make all its supporters, 
as well as its author, anxious for its speedy repeal "—repeal, not 
modification or amendment, but repeal, absolute and total. 

The only clausein the ‘‘makeshift” which commended it to the 


And be these juggling fiends no more believed 


ter with us in a double sense, 
That the word of promise to the ear 
And break it to the hope. 


I can not discover in the Chicago platform any warrant to com- 
promise this question, which shall not secure to the people the 
power of free coinage. The only qualification in the platform of 
either party which makes compromise possible with party honor, 
as I view it, is that which addresses itself to the parity of values 
between the two metals. How can there be a parity of values 
unless there is more than one metal—parity in itselfimplies more 
than one. But we are now confined to the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause, and are not, so far as the proposed repeal goes, 
considering the parity question. When we repeal the purchas- 
ing clause, what have the Republican members done to redeem 
their pledge to maintain the equality in the purchasing and 
debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or 


r ? 

PAWhat will the Democratic party have done to make the dol- 
lar unit of coinage of both metals” to be of equal intrinsic and 
exchangeable ue,” and to make every dollar“ equal * at all 
times in the markets and in 8 of debt,“ when they re 
only the purchasing clause? Parity carries with it the implica- 
tion that there shall be two metals, gold and silver. There can 
be no parity if but one. 

It has not been shown in either House by what trick of financial 
legerdemain an alleged so-called ‘‘dishonest” dollar of 85 cents 
will icin si become an honest dollar of 100 cents by repealing 
the purchasing clause. Nor can any man explain why a ratio 
of 20 to 1 will, by the repeal sought, instantly rise to 16 to 1, when 
the Government ceases to be a purchaser of silver and yet forbids 
the people from coining their purchases. If the bullion value 
and the coinage value have separated, from commercial and 
mercantile causes, and the former has fallen, I fail to understand 
how removing the largest and most constant buyer from the 
market and depriving all other buyers of the chief use of the 
bullion will contribute to raise the bullion value until it reaches 
the coinage value and re®stablishes the legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

But I believe I cansee how Congress may improve the market 
by opening it to all hen ake and by offering free coinage toall pur- 
chasers resstablish silver on an approximating ratio to gold, 
which ina short time would reach the legal ratio of 16 to 1. 
If natural causes exist which have depreciated silver, it will be 
wise policy on our part, as well as a constitutional duty, to do 
all in our power to counteract the effect of those natural causes, 
and by opening the widest market and restoring free coinage 
lift it back again into that position from which the legislation 
of 1873 removed the white metal. 

If the present depreciation is the culmination of a widespread 
conspiracy to bring about the establishment of the gold standard 
in every country, our policy and our duty combine to make this 
ee ics and this country the declared enemy to all such vil- 

iny. 

Neither can I discover as yet any warrant to compromise this 
matter of free coinage in the conditions of the country, of which 
the President says: 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events‘ 
nor of conditions related to our national resources, nor is it traceable to any 
of the afflictions which frequently check natural growth and prosperity. 
With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 
isfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side. * 

In the midst of such embarrassment of riches, ‘distrust and 
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fear” are not, in my jodgment, reasons why this Congress 


should take a doubtful departure in a policy so important as the 
adoption of the single gold standard. I am strengthened in 
this conviction by the reasoning of leading Democrats, who in 
1878 bent every energy of reason and argument to reéstablish 
free coinage as the true remedy for “distrust and fear.” 


FREE SILVER TEACHERS, 
The consummation of such a scheme— 


As the demonetization of silver, Mr. Carlisle said— 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars, 
ilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the world. The 
bsolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable property 
of the world, including, houses, ships, railroads, and all other appliancesfor 
carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the same 
moment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distress and dis- 
organization af society that must inevitably result from the permanent 
annihilation of one-half the metallic money of the world. 

The distinguished Representative, Senator, and Secretary, 
whose language I have quoted, has never been given to rhetori- 
cal exaggeration, and I must accept his language asthe unquali- 
fied expression of his honest convictions. What greater calamity 
can imagination picture than his language portrays? I can not 
vote even in a partial way for so direful a remedy for distrust 
and fear.” 

The distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], honored 
by his party to lead in the great tariff reform, and whose name 
is indelibly fixed to one of the greatest fiscal reforms ever at- 
tempted in this country, has uttered no uncertain words against 
the demonetization of silver. On February 7, 1879 (page 1109 
volume 8, part 2, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD), he concluded a 
short but very able speech on the ‘‘eighty-five cent” dollar with 
the following emphatic declarations: 


Iam not alarmed about the country being flooded with silver money, I 
have heard that cry for two or three years past, and I have felt no alarm in 
regard to it, I wish that the thirty-five millions of trade dollars which hive 
been issued were in the country to-day, and were a legal tender in payment 
of public and parae debts. I wish that all Mexican dollars that are now 
in circulation in some portions of the United States were also legal tender 
for the payment of public and private debts. 

What would be the effect of it? It would add to the volume of our circu- 
lation, and just in proportion as you add to the quantity of money in circu- 
lation you decrease its value, in obedience to the common and well-estab- 
lished law of our political economy, and you add to the value of all property 
and all the labor in the country justin the same proportion that you take 
it ATAT AOA the et osm 

It is in the interest of the people, and it is for them we should legislate 
and not be continually throwing advantages around the bondholders and 
favored classes of legislation. e should legislate in the interest of the 
labo: „ toiling people of the United States and make as much of this 
stan silver of one function as it is possible for us to make. 


And again, on February 3, 1886 (volume 17, part 2, page 1113), 
the Senator from Texas proposed an amendment to a revenue 
bill, that all taxes imposed by this act shall be paid in standard 
silver coin;” thus, Mr. President, almost demonetizing gold and 
greenbacks by denying to them the power to discharge the tax 
on whisky. His speech on that occasion was the deliberate 
and careful expression of much study and great research. It 
fills eleven columns of the RECORD, and leaves no feature of the 
discussion unexamined. It demonstrates to the Senator’s sat- 
isfaction the alleged speedy dik of gold from this country, 
because of the free coinage of silver, to be a myth—a spook, in- 
voked by ‘‘associations of national bankers, cotton exchanges, 
and boards of trade in their efforts to create a public sentiment 
that would compel Congress to retrace its steps ” in the legisla- 
tion of 1878. He examined with careful research the whole sub- 
ject of ratios and left no country unvisited to ascertain its ex- 
perience—and his investigation came to the conclusion that— 

We can never be flooded with silver bullion from any country, because it 
is cheaper here than elsewhere. 

He repudiated the idea that the silver dollar had depreciated 
in its purchasing power. He denied that the silver dollar was 


an 83-cent dollar, that it is a clipped dollar. I heard it called on this floor 
eight years ago, in the on of this question, by all these bad names, 
and yet by the authority of the laws of the United States it is invested with 
amanetary function just the same as the gold dollar 
and he added that any man who acted upon such an assumption 
would demonstrate the truth of the old aphorism— 

The fool and his money soon part company. 


The speech, which was an able and valuable contribution to 
the discussion, closed with the positive and unqualified declara- 
tion that— 

The way to bring the monetary value of gold and silver together is to re- 
store the market to silver. Give silver free coinage. Throw open to it all 
the mints of the world. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Finance, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], was not less pronounced 
in his support of the free and unlimited coinage of silver. Inan 
able h delivered in this Chamber on January 15, 1878 (vol- 
ume 7, part 1, page 333), he advised the people that— 

Throughout all the financial panics that have assailed this country no 
man has been bold enough to r his hand to strike it (silver) down; no 
man has dared to whisper of a contemplated assault upon it. 


He designated it as the 3 favorite coin,” and charac- 
terized the deep damnation of its taking off” in 1873 as the 
“greatest financial revolution of modern times,” and in forcible 
and beautiful uage emphasized the twinship of gold and sil- 
ver, and traced their inseparable connection through the march 
of civilization down to their entrance into American money,” 
cara it became the money of the Constitution of the United 
08. 

Mr. President, it was the eloquent Democratic advocacy of the 
free coinage of silver that impressed the ple, not only with 
their right fo free coinage, but taught them to believe that it 
was necessary -t that general welfare“ for which the Consti- 
tution itself was ordained and established. 

It was the convincing logic and splendid advocacy of such 
Democrats as I have quoted that created the wholesome senti- 
ment in this country in favor of the free coinage of silver, and 
against any legislation that will destroy or even delay free coin- 
age of silver by repeal bills or any other legislation. Such 
teaching, such instruction can not hie unlearned in an hour or 
Sa ese even in a commercial panic. 

Mr. President, at the time when these great speeches in favor 
of free coinage were delivered I wasoneof the 4 unclothed 
with official robes and in the private walks of life read and was 
impressed by these views which emanated from such Democrats 
who then, as now, held seats of honor as the people's champions 
in this great temple of American politics and policies. In com- 
mon with the people I learned the lesson of Aino which was 
taught by these Democratic leaders. I recognized in their teach- 
ings the spirit of Andrew Jackson in his warfure against banks 
corporations, trusts, and other oppressors of the people. 1 
thought I could trace between the lines some recognition of those 
Mint-drops of Old Bullion Benton, another great apostle for the 


people. 

Mr. President, these extracts from the speeches of distin- 
guished Democrats show that the campaigns of education which, 
since 1878, have beeninstructing the people, can not now be un- 
learned, and all that distinguished Democratic leaders have 
taught forgotten in a single extra session of Congress. The 
people have been taught, I may say indoctrinated, in the belief 
that free coinage of both gold and silver was not only a consti- 
tutional right, but an indispensable condition to the currency of 
the country. 

The people have further learned that free coinage was lost to 
the country by what has been designated as 


THE MOST DISREPUTABLE CHAPTER IN THE LEGISLATION OF CONGRESS. 


They have read statements and speeches in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, which asserted that the silver dollar had been 
surreptitiously dropped from the coinage. I am aware that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] denounces such statements 
as false. There can, however, be no doubt that the statements 
were believed by those who made them. 

There can be no denial that the Speaker of that House through 
which it d, Mr. Blaine, has stated that he was ignorant 
that the bill wiped out the silver dollar; that the President, Gen. 
Grant, who approved the bill, was ignorantfor eight years after- 
wards that his signature was to the death warrant of the consti- 
tutional silver dollar. 

Mr. President, the people of a portion of Tennessee honored 
with an election to the House of Representatives (Forty-fifth 
Congress) my neighbor and friend who still lives, blessed witha 
green old age, the Hon. John M. Bright, a man of ability, char- 
acter, and reputation, from whom they have learned something 
of the nature of this legislation of 1873 while he was a member 
of that body. Hesaid, speaking of this demonetizing act of 1873: 

It passed by fraud in the House, never ha been printed in edvance, 
being a substitute for the printed bill; never ha been read at the Clerk’s 
desk, the reading having been dispensed with by an impression that the bill 
made no material alteration in the coinage laws; it was without dis- 
cussion, debate being cut off by operation of the previous question. It was 
passed, to my certain information, under such circumstances that the fraud 
escaped the attention of some of the most watchful as well as the ablest 
statesmen in Congress at the time. * + + Aye, sir, it was a fraud that 
smells to Heaven. It was a fraud that will stink in the nose of sterity, 
and for which some persons must give account in the day of retribution.— 
Mr. Bright of Tennessee, in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 7, part 1, sec- 
ond session ‘orty-fitth Congress, page 584, 


That assertion is sustained by the following extract from the 
Congressional Globe, part 5, page 3883: 


Mr. HOLMAN. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put 
on its pares: 

The SPEAKER. The substitute will be read. 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. I hope not. It is a long bill, and those who 
are interested in it are perfectly fami with its provisions. 

Mr, Kerr. The rules can not be suspended so as to dispense with the 
reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, They can be. 

Mr. KERR. 1 want the House to understand that it is attempted to put 
through this bill without being read. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] move 
that the reading of the bill be dispensed with? 
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Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. I will so frame no Sapa to suspend the 
rules that it will dispense with the reading of the biil. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts moves that the rules 
— 3 and that the bill pass, the reading thereof being dispensed 
ti 


Mr. RANDALL. Can not we have a division of this motion? 

The SPEAKER. A motion to suspend the rules can not be divided. 

Mr. RANDALL. I should like to have the bill read, although I am willing 
that the rules shall be suspended as to the passage of the bill. 

The question was put on suspending the rules and the bill without 
eee sing: me (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the rules were not 
suspen 


* 0 = + 2 $ * 

Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. I now move that the rules be suspended 
and the substitute for the bill in relation to mints and coinage passed; and 
I ask that the substitute be read. 

The Clerk began to read the substitute. 

Mr. BROOKS. Is that the original bill? 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts ee: 
Hooper} applies to the substitute, and that on which the House is called to 
actis read. 

Mr. — As there is to be no debate, the only chance we have to know 
what we are doing is to have both the bill aud the substitute read. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts being 
to suspend the rules and pass the substitute, it gives no choice between the 
two bills. The House must either pass the substitute or none. 

Mr. BROOKS. How can we choose between the original bill and the sub- 
stitute unless we hear them both read? 

Tne SPEAKER. The gentleman can yote “aye” or no“ on this question 
whether this substitute shall be > 

Mr. BROOKS. Iam very much in the habit of voting no“ when I do not 
know what is going on. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before the question is taken upon suspending the rules and 

ing the bill, I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts explain the 


ead changes e by this bill in the existing law, especially in reference 
to MEATY . It would seem that all the small coinage of the country is 
intended to be recoined 


Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts, This bill makes no oye by in the existing 
aw in that regard. It does not require the recoinage of the small coins. 
2 . * 2 * * 


* 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts 
to yong the rules and pass the bill, it was agreed to; there being—ayes 
5 a the rules were suspended, and the substitute passed without its 
ever being read or any member of that body knowing the contents of it. 
(See speech of Senator Hereford of West Virginia in CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, December 14, 1877, page 206.) 

The honored and revered Senator from Kentucky, the late 
Mr. Beck, than whom no man was more esteemed or enjoyed 
more of popular confidence and none have lived who deserved 
more, has told them of the shameful fraud. 

I know that the bondholders and monopolists of this country are seeking 
to destroy all the industries of this people in their greed to enhance the value 
of their gold. I know that the act of 1873 did more than all else to accom- 

lish that result, and the demonetization act of the Revised Statutes was an 
Regal and unconstitutional consummation of the fraud. I want to restore 
that money to where it was before, and thus aid in venting the consum- 
mation of their designs.—Speech by Senator Beck. of Kentucky, page 258, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, January 11, 1878. 

t The cloud of witnesses” who have exposed this fraud need not 
be enlarged. The names I have given, living and dead, belong 
to our country’s history, counterparts of the truest and best. 

Of that legislation I have no penan knowledge, but there 
can be no denial of the fact that the dropping of the silver dol- 
lar from the coinage, whether done openly and fairly as the 
Senator from Ohio contends, or surreptitiously and fraudulently 
as has been asserted by others, the fact remains that the people 
disapproved the legislation, and because of that disappproval 
and of the consequences which have followed that legislation, 
this Congress is now in extra session, seeking to undo the evil 
consequences which followed it. 


THE EVIL EFFECTS OF THE DEMONETIZANION OF SILVER 


was foretold in 1868, by M. Wolowski, who said: 

The suppression of silver would bring on a veritable revolution. Gold 
would augment in value with a rapid and constant progress which would 
break the faith of contracts and aggravate the situation of all debtors, in- 
cluding the nation. 

And in the opinion of many of our ablest lawyers the demon- 
etization of silver has ‘‘impaired the obligation of contracts,” 
in this, that it has augmented the debt by augmenting the value 
of the money in which it must be and by diminishing the 
value of the products from which the money to pay must be 
raised. No greater evil could prevail'than this. It reduces the 
country to two classes, an aristocracy based on money, and a de- 


pendent peasantry. It tends to make princes of one class and 
slaves of theother. It smothers out all enterprise and individ- 
ual aspiration. 


Mr. President, the key to the strong box of the commercial 
world has swung from the girdle of England for centuries, and 
has given entrance to it with the same ease that the ‘open 
sesame” unlocked the door to the forty thieves. That key in 
1816 she made of gold, and threw away forever her silver one. 
She has used that golden key so often to the discomfiture of other 
nations and in subservience to her own interests, that now her 
imperious shylocks do not brook with grace any interference 
with their assumed prerogative of dictating gold as the sole 
3 all the world. As financial autocrats they dictate 
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Since England established the gold standard in 1816, her persist- 
ent effort has been to degrade silver to a purely commercial value 
and destroy its money quality everywhere. gning as home, 
she demonetized silver and set up the solitary gold image for 
her worshipers. 

England made no pretense of respect or regard for the inter- 
est or welfare of any other people. Her law of 1816 plainly and 
unequivocally stated that she consulted only her own interest. 
It recites: 

XI. And whereas at various times heretofore the coins of this realm of 
gold and silver have been equally a legal tender for payments to any 
amount, and tinconvenience has arisen from both those precious metals 
being concurrently the standard measure of value and equivalent for pes 
erty; anditis expedient that the gold coin made to the indentures of the 
mint should henceforth be the sole standard measure of value and legal 
tender for pe without any limitation of amount, and that the silver 
coin should bea legal tender to a limited amount only, for the facilities for 
change and commerce— 

It was enacted that after the passage of that act gold coins 
should be in unlimited tender and silver coins limited to 40 
shillings” in any single payment. 

Under the sway of that law her creditors grew richer and her 
debtors poorer. In this England stood almost alone among the 
great national powers until 1873, when she gained Germany over 
to her single gold standard. It is asserted, and belieyed b 
many, that simultaneously with the success of her schemes wi 
Germany she instigated and stimulated a similar movement in 
the United States, and it is to our shame and misfortune that 
she accomplished demonetization here in the same year. The 
coincidence is significant, and indicates that this destructive 
financial move found inspiration from the same source and was 
in touch throughout the whole realm of finance in Europe and 
America. 

When the expressions of popular sentiment here demanded a 
recognition of silver as the people’s money, and Representatives 
in the popular branch of Congress had voiced it time and again, 
and finally by a “makeshift,” to defeat its free coinage, did get 
it partial recognition in the enactment of the present subject of 
contention, England’s money-lenders grew restive under this 
and laid in wait for an occasion to encompass its unconditional 
repeal, and thus consummate her design to monometallize every 
country in the commercial world. 

Realizing the fact that this country is the stronghold of sil- 
ver, and apprehensive that the popular clamor for its recoinage 
would find expression in the present Democratic Congress, as 
the free coinage of silver had been a landmark along the path- 
way of that party since its organization, and its free coinage had 
been placed as a plank in its recent national platform, England, 

overned by the creditor class, renewed her assault for the 

estruction of silver as money, by methods b2st known to artful 
and conscienceless financiers. 

By a skillful and well-organized leadership in Lombard street, 
and active and efficient lieutenants in Wall street, which is in 
full sympathetic touch with nearly all the moneyed institutions 
in this country, the assault was made on the National Treasury 
to deplete the gold in its vaults, so as to necessitate encroach- 
ment on the gold reserve or the issuance of bonds to meet de- 
mands upon our National Treasury. 

Just here, Mr. President, permit me to say with emphasis 
that I most heartily commend the course of Secretary Carlisle, 
acquiesced in, no doubt, by the President, in refusing to issue 
bonds at the request of the Wall-street brokers—or anyone else. 
The “scheme rising to the dignity of a well-organized system, 
working through objectionable methods, with the bondholdin 
class and the larger moneyed powers of our great commerci 
marts in sympathy and accord with the movement, soon threw 
our lesser banking institutions all over the country, though 
most of them were solvent, into consternation. This readily 
resulted in a monetary crisis that prostrated business enter- 
prises, and which will go down in legend and in history as the 
bank ic.” 

Mr. President, this combined force of the money powers of 
London and New York, like the foul spirit of Manfred, was— 

The rider of the wind, 
‘The stirrer of the storm 
The hurricane it left behind 
Is yet with lightning warm. 

The plot thickened until the storm-center of this financial cy- 
clone was developed by England stopping the coining of silver 
in India, with its undoubted retroaction upon this country; and 
this culmination of the crisis brought us here in extra session 
under auspices most unfavorable to silver. 

THE PRESENT CRISIS 
is partly real and widespread and partly artificial and limited. 
The general fall in prices of all productions, the closing of manu- 
factories and want of employment, is widespread, and has a gen- 
eral cause both in Europe and America. 


done. With them interest and policy are synonyms. | . The general cause of depression and the widespread stagna- 
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tion in business among the commercial nations of Europe is the 
appreciation of gold consequent upon its inadequacy and char- 
acter to do the business of such vast payments and ozdhangos of 
commodities. This has smothered enterprise and activity; 
closed entirely or put on diminished production many t es- 
tablishments; turned out of labor millions of men a read 
—— through all the European nations as well as the United 
tes. 

The run made on the banks that has caused so many of these 
institutions to succumb has been in a great measure an arti- 
ficial movement on the part of the creditor class; the controlling 
banks and many leading metropolitan newspapers were brought 
into requisition by them for the purpose of securing the entire 
overthrow of silver as a currency and establishing gold as the 
oa standard. 

he assertion that it is the effect of the Sherman law that has 
produced a dread on the part of depositors and holders of Ameri- 
can securities in foreign countries, that the country is going to 
adopt the silver standard and a depreciated money, is the shal- 
low device of those who seek the overthrow of silver by securing 
the repeal of the Sherman law unconditionally, and hence the 
entire annihilation of silver money. 

It is true that those who urge this course of action profess to bə 
bimetallists and that they are acting in this way to coerce the 
monometallists in other countries to return to their bimetallic 
standard. This, I fear, is a mere device to silence opposition for 
the present, and when the act is consummated there will be the 
end of any return of silver. It is the descent to Avernus, those 
lonely regions which once made there is no return. 

Mr. President, there are two leading questions in this move- 
ment. 

First. Has gold appreciated or has silver depreciated in its 
purchasing power? 

Second. Is there enough gold fn the world to answer the de- 
mands of the internal and external commerce of the great com- 
mercial nations? 

It is a generally admitted fact that gold has appreciated, and 
it is denied that silver has depreciated, and for this reason the 
creditor class advocate the gold standard alone. 

Mr, Gladstone in his recent speech put forth the appreciation 
of gold as the reason England should favor the gold standard in 
other countries. England is the great creditor nation of the 
world. She has invested, it is said, over ten billions of money 
in other nations. The adoption of the gold standard there has 
augmented her interests and dividends to the amount that gold 
has appreciated over silver. The purchasing power of silver 
here remains unchanged except as to gold. 6 silver coin will 
purchase as much wheat and cotton, land and houses, horses and 
cattle as it ever did. If it has declined in value so have also all 
these commodities. The date of the decline is from the year 
1873, when silver was demonetized. 

Let us take the tables. Ishall insert in my remarks the index 


numbers of Mr. Lauerbeck's table for forty-five principal com- 
modities from 1874 to 1892: 


The period begins with 102 and for eighteen years descends 
regularly to 68. The fall in silver compared with gold is nearly 
the same per cent, indeed they run down at the same rate. 

The figures obtained by means of Lauderbeck’s index numbers 
show the decline of silver compared with gold. s 


Index 
Years. Silver. Years, manners 
silver 
NE, nate E ES EE — 101.1 | 1874 95.8 
100.7 | 1875. 93. 3 
86.7 
90.2 
86.4 
65. 4 


The range of silver from 1854 to 1873 is between 101.1 and 
99.2; in the subsequent period from 97.4 in 1873 to 65.4 in 1892. 

Compare the results. The forty-firs articles from 1874 to 1892 
range regularly from 102 to 68, the price of silver during the 


same period is from 95.8 to 65.4, showing that the same cause, 
the gradual appreciation of gold, produced the decline in both. 

Let us now test the moyement of silver, cotton, and wheat, 
the three greatest commercial products of our country. By à 
careful examination of the pene of silver, wheat, and cotton, it 
will be found that as the price of silver compared with gold has 
declined so have the prices of all farm products. 


I submit a table showing the export price of wheat, cotton, and 
silver, from 1872 to 1893, taken from fhe Statistical Abstract of 
the United States: 


Wheat,| Cotton. (Silver. Wneat. Cotton. | Silver. 


ae 1.47 1,32 13 10.8 1.1¹ 
1873.. 1.31 1.29 -07 10.5 1.01 
1874.. 1.43 1.27 80 10.6 1.06 
122 — 1.12 1.24 -87 9.9 -99 
1876. 1.24 1.15 -89 9.5 * 
1877.. 1.17 1.20 8 9.8 -93 
1878.. 1.34 1.15 -90 9.9 -93 
1879. 1,07 1.12 83 10.1 1. 04 
PE 1,25 1.14 „85 10.0 +90 
aT — 1.11 1.13 „80 8. 7 80 
1188 1. 10 1. 13 2 7.8 75 


From that table it will be apparent that as silver declined in 


price as compared with gold, so did wheat and cotton. When 
silver was 81.32 per ounce, wheat was $1.47 per bushel, and cotton 
19.3 cents per pound. But when, in 1893, silver had fallen to 78 
cents per ounce, the farmer got only 72 cents for a bushel of 
wheat, and the planter only 7.3 cents per pound for cotton. 


THE CONSEQUENCES IN THE RISE OF GOLD ARE: 


First. The weight of all permanent burdens is increased. 

Second. Debtors pay more and creditors receive more than 
they otherwise would. 

The sad and 3 consequences of this appreciation of 
gold can be readily understood by all thinking persons, and it 
will be felt by that eat their bread ‘‘in the sweat of their 
faces.” Itis not enough that privation, want, and destitution 
shall spring from this return to the past. Liberty, the crown- 
ing glory of all human efforts, will be circumscribed unless the 
millions who labor and produce shall arise in their might and 
say to the power of money, “Thus far shalt thou go and no far- 

er. 

With the increase of burdens that must press so heavily upon 
the producers by the single gold standard, untold evils must re- 
sult to society, to all the commercial nations, to civilization, to 
commerce and enterprise. 

B the late conference at Brussels (1892), Alfred de Rothschild 
said: 

Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the world 
is estimated at some thousands of millions, and if this conference were to 
break up without arriving at any definite result there would be a deprecia- 
tion in value of that co ty which it would be ‘htful to contem- 


late and out of which a monetar: nic would eusue, the far-spreading 
alete of which it would be impossil Dt to foretell. j * 


Here is the opinion of one of the most decided and influential 
of the monometallists in Europe and the representative of the 
entire class. The opinion deserves consideration from the well- 
known ability and experience of the author. M. Rothschild 
understands well the value of the base on which repose all com- 
mercial transactions, all industrial and business interests, and 
the danger of disturbing the base on which repose all human ac- 
tivity, all artificial productions. 

M. Victor Bonnet, the great French financier, in an able arti- 
red ae rt in the Révue des Deux Mondes, October number, 

3 


said: 
Metallic money is the base on which repose all commercial transactions, 
the pivot aro which they turn. One can well, by skillful ee 
by means of credit, enlarge the circle of th transactions; but onecan no! 


ese 
suppress the base nor enfeeble it sensibly without damage, and a great 
damage, to all society. 


It is the operation of this principle that led M. Rothschild, in 
the Brussels conference, to make the declaration hedid. Yet 
our statesmen expect by a Congressional enactment to extinguish 
one-half the metallic base. They have no fears of the result. 
Yet this great English financier trembles over the convulsion 
that he foresees. 

Is there gold enough in the world to do the business required 
of money? Statements have been published by the Treasury 
Departmentexhibiting the world's production of gold and silver, 
from which it will appear that in the sary from 1792 to 1892, 
inclusive, the two metals have kept remarkably together in their 
output, goa being $5,633,908,000; silver $5,104,961,000; gold 
leading ver in one hundred years only 8528, 947, 000, or an ay- 
erage of only $5,289,470 per year. 


1893. 


It is further shown by the same authority that— 

The total gold of the world in coin and bullion used as money 
amounts to $2.51 per capita. 

The total silver of the world in coin and bullion used as money 
amounts to $2.58 per capita. 

The total gold and silver of the world in coin and bullion used 
as money amounts to $5.09 per capita. 


If the whole world is reduced to a gold basis $2.51 per capita will p 


ms our money of redemption instead of $5.09 under a bimetallic sys- 
l 


There is aboutequal quantities of gold and silver, $4,000,000,000 
of each, and this has to be supplemented by as much paper, based 
on the coin. The paper of kinds reposes on the metals. It 
is worthless if it does not. It is manifest that gold alone would 
be insdequate to sustain the great paper circulation that must 
repose on it. 

tisafact, also, that gold is not increasing in its production. In 
the United States, beginning with the diseovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1848, the product was forty millions; 1850 it was fifty 
millions—the highest. From this point it has gradually fallen 
to $33,175,000 in 1891. : 

From April, 1792, to July, 1834, in the United States the pro- 
duction of silver issaid by the Director of the Mint to have been 
‘‘insignificant” against $14,000,000 gold; and from July, 1834, to 
December, 1844, the production of silver was only $250,000 
against $7,500,000 of gold, and from this on to 1858 the annual 
production of silver did not rise above $50,000 until in 1858 it 
was $500,000, whilst gold was $50,000,000. In 1861 the produc- 
tion of silver was $2,000,000; that of gold $43,000,000. It was not 
until 1879 that silver stood $40,800,000, and gold $38,900,000. 

From this period to 1891, more silver has beet produced in the 
United States than gold. But during this period, from 1792 to 
1893, the United States has yielded $1,904,881,769 of gold, and 
silver $1,073,172,000. The Pg ree of gold and silver in the 
world stood from 1873 to 1893, inclusive, $2,039,235,000 of gold 
and of silver $1,800,700,000. (These amounts will be found on 
page 53 of the Report of the Director of the Mint for 1892.) This 
statement shows no tendency on the part of silver to outrun the 
gold. Only during two years (187980) did silver s the 
gold. From 1873 to 1890, every year the gold has largely sur- 

the silver. 

The decline in the gold price of silver has either alarmed the 
moneyed class, or they have conspired to put down silver in 
order to elevate the price of gold. The decline of the price of 
silver as compared with gold is the result of the appreciation 
of gold, and this is the result of the destruction of demand 
for silver. ees bogs is the first conspirator in this, and the 
United States the second. England demonetized silver in 1816, 
the United States in February, 1873. Germany followed, July 9, 
1873. 

All the commercial nations followed, one after another, either 
to adopt the single gold standard, or to cease the coinage of sil- 
ver as a legal currency. Thus the demand for three-fourths of 
the silver was destroyed by legislative enactment. Had the 
same been done to the gold, it would have fallen to the same ex- 
tent in the markets of the world. 

It is singular that the United States, 

THE LARGEST SILVER-PRODUCING COUNTRY IN THE WORLD, 
should have been the first to start this stampede againstsilver. 
It is still more wonderful that in a country of so much personal 


freedom that alaw should have passed through Congress nst 
the will of the people, which impaired seriously a great indus- 
try and entailed one of the most effective and long-continued 


economical disasters that has ever befallen the country. It began 
in 1874, and continued for some years to crush all the great in- 
terests of the Republic, Nor has it ceased as the war upon sil- 
ver has set in for its destruction. The cry of the moneyed classes 
is *‘ delenda est carthago.” 

The great increase of silver has in no respect tended to asilver 
standard. We are not a day nearer a silver standard than we 
were ten years ago. So far from a silver standard, we have 
remched that of gold, and all things now, including silver, are 
reduced to the gold standard. I refer to the commercial value. 
Silver subsidiary coins circulate as readily as though they had 
the quality of legal tender for an indefinite amount. The silver 
dollar passes equally well. It pays as much debt, buys as much 
utility, costs as much labor as the gold dollar. I have never seen 
any man refuse it. And there is not, and has not been for a cen- 
tury, a manufacturer nor a farmer but would gladly receive the 
silver dollar with which to pay for labor at its full face value, and 
there is not a wage-earner in factory or field who would not 
gladly receive it. 

But it is affirmed that law has stamped it with a false value. 
All money depends on law. It has no value without law, and as 
money it has no intrinsic value. The moment you give it a 


vul ue it becomes a commodity. Money is a check, on all persons 
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in the country from which it issues, for the amount of articles 

on its face. It is the evidence of a debt. The pos- 
sessor has furnished some one with his commodities and re- 
ceives money, the evidence of his debt, a universal check on the 
dealers of the country in which he resides. It can only safely 
be made by the Government, as ifs payment should always be 
certain, prompt, and without the expense and delay of a legal 

rocess 


There is no money in the country that passes more readily than 


the silver dollar. Noone distrustsit. Why destroy so useful 
anagent? Why afflict all the interests of the country withsuch 
a ysis? t an increase of the base of precious metals 


stimulates all industries and 8 the general happiness of 
the people, the contraction of this element depresses all enter- 
prise and closes all business, spreads poverty and crime and 
misery on all sides. 

Sir Archibald Alison says of the Australian gold discovery: 


Prices rose rapidly, and rose steadily; wages 
portion; exports and fp enormously increased, while 
as rapidly diminished; e: tion itself, which had reached in 1852 368,- 
persons a year, sank to a little more than thatamount. Wheat rose 
from 408. to 50s. and 60s., but the wages of labor advanced in nearly as great 


a ees. 

at ch was still ter, and probably uneq 
185 a ous * — of history. Wages ot Pien abor es tram an: 
a day to 1s. 6d. or 2s. Convicted crime s' nearly a „ and the increased 
growth of cereal crops under the genial influences of these ad 
Was for some years as rapid as its previous decline since 1845 had been. 

Mr. President, the present “currency famine” evinces the 
fact that we can absorb the output of our own mines in the legiti- 
mate channels of trade, and much more than they afford, if al- 
lowed to be coined, This country with its teeming and increas- 
ing population, its vast territory, eee bee ws 
from lake to gulf, with varied and incalculable resources, includ- 
ing more mines of the precious metals than any other country— 
one-third of the whole amount of silver in nations—should 
have a financial policy of its own and not be the catspaw of the 
8 jugglers of London. It is openly asserted and be- 

ieved by many of our best and most intelligent men that these 
financial necromancers of Lombard street in unholy combination 
with Wall street speculators, by a joint and strained effort to 
establish gold as the only legal-money standard, have brought 
this country the brink of financial ruin. 

With monometallism once permanently established here, the 
same combination could and would, when it suited the interest 
of their financial greed, produce like condition with half the 
ease with which they have, with two metals to deal with, recently 
put upon us the financial nightmare that now paralyzes 65,000,000 


of people. 

When wesee this, why bow our necks for the British financial 
yoke, why kiss the kingly rod that smites us, though it bea 
eee rod? America is not an Ireland, to be run over by Eng- 

ish domination—nor is it India, to truculently succumb to the 
mandates of English authority or suppliently yield to her impe- 
rious domination. 

Let us profit by the examples which history gives of the evil 
working of monometallism wherever it has been enforced. Is it 
not an undeniable fact that the legal recognition of gold as the 
single money standard in England and elsewhere Europe, 
along with the denial of silver to the masses as a money standard, 
has been the efficient means of concentrating wealth and power 
inthe hands of the few, and 8 and enslaving the many, 
and while it respectively enriched and pauperized, it widened 
the chasm between the c re 

Does not history teach us that the single money metal policy 
lessens the amount of circulation and es that which does cir- 
culate the more valuable—hence more difficult to be obtained by 
the toiling millions? And is not the necessary result of this to 
maximize power and minimize the et a its resistance? 
Is not this end of monometallism, this factor of wealth and 
power, this destroyer of the wealth-producer and wage-earner, 
this Juggernaut under whose car the debtor is crushed, while 
inits charred and blackened track are found the relics of de- 
parted prosperity? Is it not this that builds up classes and de- 
stroys the masses? Is it not also an active factor in undermin- 
ing individual liberty and that equality of rights among citizens 
guaranteed in our republican form of government? lievin: 
that this repeal bill is astep in that direction and, if passed, will 
give a backset to silver as money and make gold our only stand- 
ard, I can not vote for it unconditionally. 

THE WHOLE POLICY OF OUR COUNTRY, 

both fiscal and financial, since 1861, has contributed to bring 
about a condition of currency, as well as our business relations 
with Europe, which made possible the consummation of a con- 
spiracy to fasten the single gold standard upon our people. The 
tariff for protection built up classes in wealth and power and 
panes down the masses into Ept and want; millions greater 

number and more powerful in the aggregate of their accumu- 
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lated wealth than are to be found in any other country were the 
outgrowth of that financial policy which pampered the few on 
the hard earnings of the many. * 

The most positive and potential factor in the real causes which 
have brought about the present panic has been the mischievous 
legislation of the past quarter of a century in regard to high 
protective exactions made upon the productive resources of the 
people to maintain an unhealthy and vicious system of domestic 
manufactures. The persistent policy of taxing the productive 
consumers—the farmers and planters, the wage-earners and the 
great mass of the people—solely to protectand foster and pamper 
with unequal wealth a few proprietors of factories, has come 
home with all its direful effects upon the whole population of the 
country. 

The 88 of that system of fiscal legislation, the reduction 
of the burdens of unhealthy taxation, the repeal of all war tax- 
ation and that which in time of peace has been inspired by the 

irit of the late war, was the real issue in the last Presidential 
election. Whatever urgent necessity required the assembling 
of Congress in extra session, I feel it to have been a disappoint- 
ment to the people that the great reform in the burden of taxa- 
tion—the mżin issue in our late popular triumph—was not taken 
up in the House of Representatives and pushed withequal vigor 
as has been the measure now under discussion. 

The people, by which word I mean the great mass of those who 
labor, whether in field or mines, on the ships of commerce or 
toiling amid the whirl of machinery, whose labor is depleted by 
unequal and exorbitant taxation, have felt a deep disappoint- 
ment at seeing the tariff, which was denounced in the platform, 
upon the hustings, and in the newspapers of our party as the chief 
cause of all serious burdens, relegated to the rear and told, as 
Felix said to Paul, Go thy way, at a more convenient season I 
will hear thee.” It has been a serious disappointment to the 

ple to learn that those of the Democratic party whom they 
Ponies with their votes regard any measure more important 
than the tixes and those burdens which weigh upon labor and 
the people; that gold is to be preferred to the tariff, and that the 
wealth of the rich is of paramount importance to the poverty of 
the poor. 

e are urged with zeal to vote first” for that which, in my 
judgment, will lead to a single gold standard, and talk about 
the tariff afterwards; to adjust the standard of value to the de- 
mands of creditors in the shortest possible time, and then to 
make haste very slowly, I fear, in relieving the burdens of tax- 
ation on debtors, for fear we may again disturb the profits of 
manufacturers. Never was legislation for the classes and against 
the masses more distinctly and defiantly emphasized than by 
the clamor for the early adoption, at the extra session, of that 
which will be equivalent to the gold standard—and by the wide- 
spread hints that tariff legislation had better wait until late in 
the regular session. 

The men who manufactured the present panic to frighten 
Congress to adopt the gold standard are preparing to fan another 
panic into flame against any ‘‘cutin the tariff.” If we are to 
place all values upon the gold standard, the least we can do for 
the people is to lossen the burdens of taxation by removing some 
of the profits of manufacturers, which the gold standard will 
most certainly make up in another way. 

Mr. President, the national bank act, claimed as a necessary 
war measure, consolidated the whole money of the people under 
the positive and direct control and management of a mere hand- 
ful of men as compared with the millions whose financial pros- 
i was rendered dependent upon their favors. 

Thirty years of legislation directed against the best interests 
of the people, with but a short respite, have made this country 
a nation of classes and masses—where unexampled wealth has 
fallen to the happy lot of the former, while a barely possible ex- 
istence marks wih hardships the struggle of the latter. Thus 
the ground was prepared, obstacles cleared away, and full and 
free scope given to tho final consummation of the conspiracy 
which was to commit this country, with all its wealth and won- 
derful energy and resources, toa final dispensation, where gold 
should mexusure all popat; increase the burden of all debts, 
and bind America to the triumphal car of Great Britain. 

Who can believe it was a mere accident, a causeless coinci- 
dence, that the first assault upon silver in this country was con- 
temporaneous with its demonetization in Germany? Both oc- 
curred in 1873. It may not be possible to trace the negotiations 
of great capitalists, led by astute and heartless financiers, in their 
secret and concealed conspiracy to put both America and Ger- 
many under the gold standard, but all the signs and indications 
unerringly point to a subtle influence which operates on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Germany followed America with a tariff for protection, and 
Americaikept step to the music of Germany's demonetization of 
silver. Nor was England a laggard in the race. At an oppor- 


tune moment she aided the conspiracy by ordering the stoppage 
of coinage of silver in India—another coincidence evidencing the 
conspiracy. France practically abandoned the Latin league and 
discontinued, in a qualified form, silver coinage. All these mul- 
tiplying influences were directed nst the value of a great 
American product. It is not possible to believe that all these 
influences come to bear upon the silver question without the di- 
recting hand of some power whose interests would be promoted 
by their concentration against the continued coinage of silver. 

We are now called upon to complete and perfect the conspir- 
acy by repealing unconditionally the purchasing clauses of the 
Sherman act and closing our mints to silver, abandon bimetal- 
lism, and bring this country to a single gold standard. 


GOLD AND SILVER, 


Gold, Mr. President, is a hard, narrow, cruel currency. It is 
cowardly, and flees from danger and generous duty. It does not, 
like silver and paper standard, defy the invading enemy, but 
seeks a concealment and the protection of the miser’s coffers. It 
responds not to the demands of charity and kindly offices of 
friendship. It seems to realize its value and its beauty. It 
knows when they are in danger and scents it from afar and runs 
at once to cover. It gravitates at once to the hands of the nar- 
row, severe, uncreative,and soulless. From it in no age has 
flowed gonerosity self-denial, or heroism. 

There is in go d a fascination for all the most vicious passions 
that generate secret and malignant crimes. It seeks a power 
and place from which it can oppress and grind the toiling mil- 
lions. It is the inspiration of the pride and glory of wealth and 

wer. It is the ornamentof monarchs and servantof their am- 

itions and intrigues. It is the flame that tempers the assassin's 
steel, the light that directs the ship of the corsair, the fountain 
from which flows the daring and courage of the pitiless pirate. 
The demands of friendship and patriotism it neither hears nor 
heeds. When rugged war raises its baleful banner and the in- 
vading foe menaces the safety and repose of the country, it seeks 
the strong-box of the miser or the coffers of the timid and pru- 
dent. In it decks the gaudy trappings of princes and po- 
tentates that rollin splendor along the public highways. It 
glitters in dazzling iance from the gay women that glide in 
grave amid the camps and courts of kings and emperors, indif- 
erent as to whether it gilds the person of a Mary or a Borgia. 
The cottage of the humble it disdainfully shuns and responds not 
to the cry of inmates for bread, though the creature of their toil 
and skill. 

Gold is the weapon that conquers where the bayonet and the 
sword, though inspired by the stoutest hearts and wielded by 
the strongest arms, can not go. It invades the heart and steals 
the fidelity and vigilance of the guards; against its fascinating 
encroachments the strongest mail and the most solid fortifica- 
tions can not prevail. Its gleaming luster pierces the granite 
wall and unbars the firmest gates. It is as heartless as the poison 
of the deadliest drug. Neither innocence, youth, age, nor sex is 
any protection against its stealthy attack. Before its secret and 
insinuating power how often all that is loved, all that is sacred, 
all honor, all pity, virtue, love, and duty go down. 

Goldisin striking contrast with silver with whichitsleptsolong 
in warm embrace in their mountain bed and walked on different 
though parallel lines, through all the various phases that hu- 
manity has shown in its march from barbarism to civilization, 
from simplest barter to the highest form of commercial ex- 
change. Silver has been the companion of man in all his aspira- 
tions, from his humble cottage making his way to new and more 
inviting homes in search of a greater 1 and larger liberty. 
It has never deserted him or shunned him in his long, toilsome 
struggle for life amid dangers and trials. 

In the cabin on the far-off frontiers of settlement, in the busy 
city,on the fertile plains and snow-covered mountains it has been 
his never-failing helpmate. No privations deterred it, no ene- 
mies drove it from his presence. Silver is the friend of poverty 
and the handmaid of charity. It has equal beauty with its more 
pretentious yellow rival; its whiteness suggests the purity and 
sanctity of the faithful. It is thelight crystallized in the earth, 
evoked by the tireless energy and intelligence of the miner, that 
wonder of labor and fortitude. It thus became in time the gar- 
nered labor of workers who saved a morsel from each day’s fruit, 
which was the promise of hope for his household and to him- 
self the the guaranty of a solace for relentless old age. Itin- 
sures him a title to his humble home purchased from his labor 
thus treasured. 

It was in this form, the promise of a amiy, the nursery, the 
virtue, defense, and glory of the State. Thus, also, has been 
evoked u new life upon land and ocean, the exchange of produc- 
tions of nation with nation, of clime with clime, and with this 
movement boundless discoveries in nature and inventions in 
the useful and fine arts. From the first motion forward, labor 
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and silver have worked in harmony through all the various 
stages of progress; from the rudest innings to the sublime 
results that have crowned humanity and proved it divine. 

Mr. President, why bring this country to a gold standard? 
Did not silver and gold work in perfect harmony and by their 
jointinstrumentality build up this country, placing it in the front 
rank with the great powers of the earth? Are not both alike 
found in our borders sleeping side by side in the same rocky 
beds? Why should we divorce where nature has bound to- 

ether? Should we not rather keep together with ligaments of 
aw, and relight the hymeneal torch that was rudely extin- 

uished in 1873 and let them live in their natural matrimonial 
mds as they flow through the great arteries of commerce and 
the lesser ones of everyday trade. 

If gold, the yellow metal, is the sunlight, is not silver, the 
white metal, the moonlight, each moving in its own orbit, but 
in the same general circle, mutually dependent, giving aid to 
each other and bestowing blessings alike on all? Why make 
king of one and serfof the other? If gold is king, silver is queen; 
then let the king and queen of the precious metals reign together 
with equal rights and equal powers in the realms of finance and 
trade. Indeed, Mr. President, silver has benefited mankind far 
more than gold. Gold is used by the few and the rich; silver by 
the many and the poor. 

The joint work of goa and silver is further seen in the facts 
that the largest stocks of silver and gold are found together in 
the markets of civilized nations; that the stock of gold increased 
in the United States from the date when the Treasury began 

urchasing silver; and to-day there is more gold and silver in 
is country than ever before; that silver and gold maintained 
practical parity from the beginning of their use as money down 
to 1873, notwithstanding many changes in the supplies of either 
metal; that the double standard worked harmoniously in every 
country until the creditor class saw its profit in separating these 
twins, and after destroying, by the demonetization of silver, the 
most vigorous and lusty one of the twins, they devote the rich 
patrimony of this country to the other one. 

As to the direct matter before the Senate, the convictions of 

the people touching silver have been guided by the light of 


THAT LAMP OF EXPERIENCE 


which the great Virginia apostle of liberty took as his guide in 
the days of our Revolution. That silver 587 was lit at the 
altar of our Constitution by the high priests of both the great 

ties to our politics. Jefferson and Hamilton concurred in 
e and it was about the only subject of our policy in 
which those great leaders did agree. 

Every great leader of political parties in our country for the 
first hundred years trimmed that silver lamp with sedulouscare 
and its lighis was never permitted to grow dim or become extin- 
guished, but burned even as the lamp of the vestal virgins, until 
these later days when the selfish interest of that class of men 
whom our Savior whipped from the precincts of the Temple ob- 
tained a predominant influence in national legislation. If in the 
matter of bimetallic currency the people are in error, they are 
willing to stand the effects of that error until their experience 
shall make that error plain and patent. We prefer to suffer 
the ills we have than to fly to those we know not of,” bringing 
with them the death knell of silver. 

A single gold standard may be right and proper for nations 
whose armies muster by the millions and whose iron naviescover 
every sea and absorb the sustenance of all peoples. It may meas- 
ure correctly the cost of imperialism in government; of aristoc- 
racy in legislation; of capitalists and corporations and moneyed 
interests in finance. It may regulate with increasing burdens 
the wealth of that creditor nation to whom the whole world is 
debtor, but fortunately for this country those elements of Euro- 
pean civilization do not exist with us. We are a people of 
energy and enterprise, turning our capital over and over again 
in the course of a single year, growing our wealth from tilling 
our land and working our shops: feeding and clothing with our 
grain and cotton the nations of the earth; large enough in area 
and sufficiently populous in citizens to have a financial system 
and currency policy of our own. We have abundant gold and 
silver, the product of our own mines, for the balances of trade 
when needed. 

We have witnessed for years the ebb and flow of gold to and 
from this country without alarm, but recently it became the in- 
terest of the advocates of the single gold standard to make it ap- 
pees that the shipmentof gold in 1893 was the beginning of that 

eluge of silver which was to cover this land as the waters cover 
the sea. We haveexperienced many panics and periods of com- 
mercial depression in this century, but this is the first whose 
cause and consequence has been even sought to be laid upon 
silver. We are now witnessing the falsity of all those prognos- 
tications as business settles back to its normal condition before 


Congress has been driven by the cry that all is lost into a policy 
which may impoverish the many in the interest of the few. 
But, Mr. President, the country is already 


WEATHERING THE STORM 


raised by false representation that the Sherman act had pro- 
duced the financial crisis. Country banks,forced by the policy 
of metropolitun banks to succumb temporarily to the scarcity 
of currency artificially produced at great money centers, are 
resuming business all over the country with the coming and 
going of each day. The heretofore unheard-of premium on cur- 
rency has ceased. Infact, the first paralyzing shock has passed. 
The false pretense that the Sherman act had caused the panic has 
been seen through, and the plot, however well laid, the scheme, 
however well devised, has failed, and business is reviving. 

The vast resources of our country reassure our people and con- 
fidence is returning, and all the agencies of business and trade 
are resuming their normal functions. The people see gold that 
was ship abroad, in the progress of the plot and not in the 
course of legitimate trade, returning through proper channels 
and seeking again the Federal Treasury—thus gradually restor- 
ing confidence and relieving the embarrassments of business. 

All this has furnished the thoughtful and conservative people 
of this country with more than one object lesson. They now see 
the danger of the money power, as never seen and felt before, 
whether in England or America, or in both combined, workin 
through machinery organized under and sanctioned by nation: 
law. They see how easily this money power can be brought in 
sympathetic touch, and how quickly responsive it is for political 
purposes. This is exciting grave apprehension in the thinking, 
patriotic minds of the land. Amid these stirring scenes, this 
struggle between the money power and the people, brings before 
us as an admonition, Andrew Jackson, as he stood in that majes- 
tic form which marked him when he vetoed the old United States 
Bank, and throttled the money powers as they sought to encroach 
upon the rights of the people. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the importance which prop- 
erly attaches to the proposition to repeal the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act, there are other matters of legislation no 
less vitally important to the people of Tennessee and the other 
Southern States—matters which threaten society in those States 
in its permanency and which still cloud the future with the 
threat of Federal interference for party purposes with el: ctions 
in the States. When the force bill was lately threatening to 
dissolve Southern society and the forces of sectional passion and 
prejudice were seeking to upheave our civilization and place all 
political power under the control of the lowest strata of society 
in the Southern States, Senators from those States can not for- 
get that Senators from the silver States rose superior to the or- 
ganization of their own party and stood manfully firm, an im- 
n defense to Southern civilization and Southern so- 
ciety. 

Now when the great vital interests of the States whose Sena- 
tors then protected and defended the South are threatened 
with subversion and destruction, I know that the grateful and 
generous people I represent in part in this Chamber, expect that 
reciprocation of favor and defense, when it can be rightfully and 
consistently done, which we received from the silver State 
Senators. For one, I acknowledge the obligation. 

I gratefully remember that help, and being convinced the 
are in the right, I am rendy to reciprocate by standing wi 
them against this second raid on a greit section of our country. 
In the revolution of party politics, which has been in progress 
for several yeirs, the great West and South have been drawing 
nearertogether. Interests and sympathy conspire to unite those 
sections as natural allies and to cause forgetfulness of the part 
passions which in the past have divided their strength and left 
their respective interests of planting and farming, their welfare 
and progress, a pray to the selfish schemes of others. 

The silver question is drawing together the sections which, if 
united, could hold the power political which rules this country. 
When united in purpose as they are in interest, the West and 
the South could be masters of the situation, and by ballot-strength 
largely control the policies of the country. They would, no 
doubt, unitedly exert and use that power for the conservation 
of the general welfare of all the people, as well as for the pres- 
ervation of all great interests along the Pacific coast, and the 
rei | of society on the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic sea- 
board. Too magnificent in material resources and too great in 
political power to inflict any injury on any part of this great 
country, those sectionsof our Union, while maintaining the same 
done and indivisibl>,” would also see that the selfish policy of no 
other section should inflict 0 aks anywhere in our broad Union. 

For thirty years the South lay prone and prostrate, with none 
todo herreverence inthe Congress. Impoverished in resources, 
emasculated of political power, a prey toscallawags and carpet- 
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baggers, she, with an eye ever on the motto, resurgam, plodded 
her weary way to her present magnificent material politi- 
cal resurrection. The conditions have changed. She is nowa 
veritable part, and no inconsiderable part, of the power of this 
Union, and we trust she is now safe in the security of her proper 
civilization, thanks to a great extent to the Senators from the 
silver States and to Northern Democrats. 

The South is toogreat and too generous tocauselessly abandon 
her helpers in the hour of their trial and threatened destruc- 
tion. The shadow of the force bill still lingers around the Fed- 
eral laws which remain on the statute books. 

The open declarations in this Capitol, and legislation already 
suggested, give warning to the South that all danger has not de- 
parted. Political policy, party tactics, and common discretion 
advise and warn the South not to exhibit titude to those 
who in the last Congress, regardless of party lines, came to her 
relief when most she needed help. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I have another communica- 
tion from the President on the silver question, which is dated 
on the 10th of February, 1891. 

It will be remembered that a great contest over the election 
bill had just terminated in the Senate, during which a free-coin- 
age bill passed, and was pending in the House of Represent- 


atives. 
THE GOLD MEN WERE VERY ANXIOUS 


that President Harrison should not be embarrassed by having 
that bill presea tohim. The gold men of New York, however, 
thought it dent to keep silent while the force bill was d- 
ing in the Senate and while its fate was uncertain. Mr. Cleve- 
a ae others, kept very silent while that contest was going 
on. He did not even protest t the agitation of the silver 
uestion, but immediately after the force bill was disposed of the 
form Club called a meeting for the p of disseminating 
“sound-money doctrines.” They invited Mr. Cleveland to at- 


tend. He lied to their invitation in a letter, a copy of which 
I hold in my hand, and which is as follows: 
LETTER TO THE REFORM CLUB MEETING, FEBRUARY 10, 1891. 
Races Sim: I hare — —— aye Honn our note gi me —.— attend 
m vening the mee e yoicing the posi- 
ton of the business men of our city to the —— of silver in the 


tI 
am glad that the business interests of New York are at last to be heard on 


not be necessary expres- 
sion of oy agreement with those who believe that the greatest peril would 
ing in 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
E. ELLERY ANDERSON, Chairman. 


The time and circumstances under which this letter was writ- 
ten are peculiarly interesting. The campaign in which Mr. 
Cleveland was elected President discloses some interes mat- 
ter for reflection. The election bill, called the force bill, was 
used to very great advantage by Mr. Cleveland’s friends to place 
him in power. 

THAT WAS THE BATTLE CRY 


in the South and in many sections of the North; but still he was 
silent when that bill was under consideration, though he did not 
hesitate to avail himself of the sentiment in the country against 
it; nor did he at that time nor at any other time seek to obtrude 
the silver issue into the campaign. 

After the platform had been adopted, after he had been nomi- 
nated to the Presidency, and was called jo aes by a committee to 
accept that nomination, he did not then obtrude the silver issue 
into the campaign. He reserved that issue for another time and 
place when his election was not pending. He was willing to re- 
ceive the votes of free-coinage men under the apprehension that, 
0 they did not vote for him, an election bill or a force bill might 

passed; 


BUT HE WAS NOT WILLING 


to say that if elected he would convene Congress and command 
Congress to repeal the only law which recognized silver in any 
form as money. I now read his letter of acceptance: 


The people are entitled to sound and honest money, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business needs. But whatever may be the form 
of the ey e's currency, national or state—whether gold, silver, or paper— 
itshould beso regula and guarded vernmental action, or 2 Wise 
and careful laws, that noone can be del as to the certainty and stability 
ofitsvalue. Every dollar putinto the hands of the a psopie should be of the 
same in ic Value or p power. With t condition absolutely 
88 both gold and silver can be safely utilized upon equal terms in 

adjustment of our currency. 

In dealing with this subject no selfish scheme should be allowed to inter- 
vene, and no doubtful e iments should be attempted. The wants of our 
People, from the deficiency or imperfect distribution of money cir- 
culation, ought to be fully and honestly recognized and efficiently remedied. 
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It should, however, be constantly 
that might arise from such a situation can ve much easier borne than the 
universal iscredi > 


remembered that the inconvenience or loss 


distress which must follow a d 

What does Mr. Cleveland say? 

With this condition absolutely guaranteed, both gold and silver can be 
safely utilized upon equal terms in the adjustment our currency. 

Has he made in his message at this session of Congress, which 
I shall comment upon, any suggestion how that may be done? 
Did not the people have a right to believe that if he were elected 
President he would make some suggestion how gold and silver 
could be used on equal terms? He further said: 

In dealing with this subject no selfish scheme should be allowed to inter- 
vene, and no doubtful experiments should be attempted. 

What does that mean? Any man who is familiar with the 
history of money would infer that he would make no experi- 
ments, but that he would return to the Constitution and the 
laws of the fathers. It can not be conceived that he contem- 
para that the restoration of silver to the place it had occupied 

ora thousand years was an experiment. Therefore, it might 
fairly be inferred, and was inferred and was so declared upon 
every stump, that by this lan age he meant to return to the 
safe precedents of the ages and restore silver to its place as 
money. He says further: 


The wants of our people, arising from the deficiency or imperfect distri- 
bution of money circulation, ought to be fully and honestly recognized and 


efficiently remedied. 

How has he proposed, in his demand for the repeal of the 
Sherman act, that that deficiency shall be remedied? Has he 
made any suggestion in his m e for remedying that recog- 


ted currency. 


nized deficiency? He says in another place: 
Every dollar put into the hands of the people should be of the same Intrin- 
sic value or purchasing power. 


What does he mean by intrinsic or purchasing power? This 
term intrinsic,“ as applied to money by anyone, implies a want 
of investigation. There is no such thing in any commercial 
sense as intrinsic value. If value were in the thing it would 
Stay there. ‘‘Intrinsic” applies to quality, not to the power of 
exchange, not to money in any commercial sense. Gold always 
retains the same intrinsic quality, but does it contain 

THE SAME PURCHASING POWER. 

Or power of exchange? Every tyro in history knows that it 
does not. Suppose all the rocks were gold, would gold sell for 
as much as it now does? As I have said, atmospheric air, abso- 
lutely essential to human existence, has no commercial or ex- 
changeable value. Value spans upon two conditions, and can 
only exist in any commercial sense where those two conditions 
are found. One is limitation in quantity and the other desire 
to ss. Although cost may be an element, although desira- 
bility may be an element, although utility may be an element, 
they are not the criterion of value. Value is purely a picture 
on the mind; it is the estimation of man. When an article is 
desirable and its quantity is limited, then the estimation of man 
as to what he give for it determines its value, and that esti- 
mation will change with changing circumstances. It is said that 
it depends upon supply and demand. That is the extent of the 
desire and the limitation of quantity. 

When applied to money, the same principle has its full force. 
If all the money in the world were doubled money would have 
the same value that it has now; it would all be in demand, but 
the purchasing power of each unit would be reduced about one- 
half. Ifone- of it should be destroyed, the purchasing power 
of each unit would be increased about one-half, but the intrinsic 
quality of the money would remain the same. 

VALUE IS ENTIRELY EXTRINSIC 


of the thing, and a man who is President of the United States 
ought to give enough attention to the definition of a term, if 
Senators do not, so as not to confuse the public with misleading 
expressions. 

I think the application of the term ‘intrinsic value” has done 
much to confuse the public mind. Men say they want some- 
thing of intrinsic value, and they point to gold. Silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 was during all the time that ratio was maintained 
up to 1873 more valuable than gold. The dollar had more ex- 
0 eable value. Does anybody deny that in the 4124 grains 
of silver, which constitute our standard dollar, the intrinsic 
qualities are any different from what they were before silver 
was demonetized? The demonetization of silver simply took 
away the demand for coinage. The demand having ceased, of 
course the price went down. 

I should not criticise the Presidentif he were not so perfectly 
positive that he knew all about the question and if he did not 
speak of us in the manner he has done. He has complained of 
our obstinacy: he has complained of Congress exercising its 
judgment, and has demanded of Congress that it shall take its 
orders from people who know. a 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me a question? 
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Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator’s idea as to what constitutes 
money, intrinsic or commercial value is of no consequence what- 
ever, then why not go at once to irredeemable paper, and leave 
out gold and silver entirely? 

Mr. STEWART. I must have been very unfortunate in my 
explanations, for the Senator does not appear to comprehend 
what I have been saying. [undertake to say thatintrinsic value 
is not so important, though commercial value is of great impor- 
tance, and the value depends upon the quantity. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me flrst answer the question of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. I am not through with that yet. I wish 
to explain to him, for I want him to understand it. 

Mr. PLATT rose. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator asked me a question, and will 
not let me answer it. 

Mr. PLATT. I have not interrupted the Senator. 

Mr. STEWART. I want the Senator to sit down until I can 
explain this to him, and have him understand something about 
it; and I wish to explain it now, because I can not geta chance 
at him in any other way. He is here now and asked me a ques- 
tion, and I want to answer it. 

So far as gold and silver are concerned, they perform but one 
necessary function, and that is 

THE LIMITATION OF QUANTITY. 

No government has been able for any considerable length of time 
to limit the quantity so as to preserve and regulate the power of 
money. Having failed in that, and having brought great dis- 
tress upon different countries at different times, the world has 
settled down for centuries upon the theory that it will allow the 
quantity of the precious metals to determine the quantity of 
money; that it will trust the rude forces of nature to repel man, 
s0 that he can not get enough to inflate the world’s money. 

The world would rather trust the rock-bound hills and moun- 
tains, which stretch from the north to the south pole on this 
continent, to hold their treasures fast and not deliver them too 
rapidly to inflate the currency, than to trust to the caprice of 
legislation, Consequently gold and silver are necessary to g: 
a limitation on the quantity, on account of the ignorance or dis- 
honesty of men. Men can not trust themselves or their govern- 
ments, but they would rather trust nature to hold their treasures 
and dole them out in no greater Pacer than are necessary 
for use as money. They would rather the matter should be regu- 
lated in that way. Besides, there have been the accumulations 
of alltheages. There have been between seven and eight thou- 
sand millions of gold and silver. 

It is a vast accumulation. The amount which can be produced 
in one year is a very small percentage of the whole; or if there 
was an entire failure for a year, it would be a very small per- 
centage. So that 

VIOLENT FLUCTUATION IS PREVENTED, 
and the best thinkers and writers and the greatest philosophers 
say that we had better trust to nature, and trust to the limitation 
that she has put upon quantity in connection with the stores on 
hand, to prevent violent fluctuation. 

That is the reason I am in favor of the precious metals, and 
that is the reason why I am opposed to dispensing with one 
of them, because we have an accumulation of ages to regulate. 
The destruction of one-half of this accumulation would produce 
violent contraction; and the cutting off of one-half of the supply 
would continue that contraction, particularly under present cir- 
cumstances; for Mr. Giffen, the leading monometallist and sta- 
tistician of the world, to whom everybody defers for his accuracy 
in statistics, says that the entire output of gold now is consumed 
by the arts. 

Mr. PLATT. Has the Senator sufficiently answered my ques- 
tion, so that he will allow me another on the same point? 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to have another question put 
me, but I could go on a good while longer on the question which 
the Senator has asked me. 

Mr. PLATT, IL am quite aware ofthat. It is not for me to de- 
fend or explain what President Cleveland says, but is the Sena- 
tor quite sure that in the extract which he read the President 
tt use the word intrinsic“ as synonymous with commer- 
cial?” s 

Mr. STEWART. If he did, 

SO MUCH THE WORSE FOR HIM, 
because it is not true in any sense. Commercial value is one 
thing and intrinsic quality is another. A thing having particu- 
lar intrinsic qualities does not always have the same commercial 
value. The commercial value of wheat changes and everything 
changes, although the intrinsic qualities do not change. It is 
inaccurate to about intrinsic value as applied to money, it 
is confusing, it misleads the masses, and is an effort to instruct 


the people to believe that if they had gold it would be always of 
the same value. 
The want of conception of the term intrinsic value“ by pub- 
lic men is one of the most confusing things which has ever hap- 
ned. Ithink they ought to go to a kindergarten school to 
earn to use terms which convey some accurate idea. 
I now wish to contrast 
THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS 
of the present Executive for a moment with those of President 
Washington; I wish to contrast the views of President Wash- 
ton with the speeches made by the present Executive and 
with his conduct, very much more of which I shall have occa- 
sion to comment upon. I read from President Washin 8 
Farewell Address on page 68 of the book I now hold in my d: 


All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations and asso- 
ciations, under whatever plausible character, with the real design to direct, 
control, counteract, or awe the deliberations and actions of the con- 
stituted authorities are destructive of this fundamental principie, and of 
fatal tendency, They serve toorganize factions; to give it an artificial and 
extraordinary force; to put in the place of the delegated will of the nation 
the will of party, often a small but artful and enter minority of ma 


That is exactly what we complain of, that a small minority of 
men coming from New York State should manipulate the cur- 
rency, making a panic and drawing off a panic. From the 
Tribune of to-day, and Saturday’s Herald, and oneor twoother 

pers, it will be seen that a new panic is advocated. The Tri- 

une says—I was just reading it a moment ago—that itis wrong 
to bring on the panic again, and remonstrates with them for at- 
tempting it. It is wrong to do it, but I say to allow 

A SMALL PARTY OF INTRIGUING MEN 
to manipulate Congress and secure legislation which they could 
not secure by submitting it fairly to the people, is one of the 
evils of the hour, and unfortunately this evil is sanctioned by 
the Executive. I will not read what is said about the panic in 
the other papers, but I will read a word from the Tribune. As 
to the idea of bringing on a panic, it is well recognized that it 
is purely artificial. e Tribune says: 
MONEY IN BUSINESS. 
There is an attempt, which ought to be stopped, to get up an artificial 


Then it goes on reasoning why we should not have another 


anic. ~ 
z Mr. HOAR. What paper is that? 

Mr. STEWART. is is in the Tribune of to-day. 

Mr. HOAR. L thought the Senator was reading from Gen. 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and had gotten a little mixed. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam reading from the Tribune to-day. I 
am not mixed at all. I was emphasizing the fact that a faction 
which manufactures panics and brings in an issue not submitted 
to the people is contrary to the advice of Washington, that itis 
subversive of our institutions. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ihavereferred to Webster for the definition 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. I call the attention of the Senator from Nevada 
to Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, which I hold in my hand. 
I have referred to the word “intrinsic,” and this is the first defi- 
nition of intrinsic,“ intrinsical“: 

Inward; internal; hence, true; 1 real; essential; inherent; not 
apparent or accidental; as, the infrinsic value of gold or silver. 

Mr. STEWART. That is the version of Webster. 

Mr. DOLPH. I prefer that the Senator from Nevada should 
have his controversy with Webster and not with me. 

Mr. STEWART. I have no controversy with Webster. I 
have no doubt about Webster. I sfy that aman who pretends 
that value in a commercial sense is intrinsic has not learned the 
kindergarten rules of finance. It is absurd on its face, and every 
writer on political economy has ridiculed and condemned it asa 
misleading phrase which never should be tolerated. 

Mr. PALMER. If I may be allowed and the Senator will par- 
don me, let me ask how it is if it happens to follow Webster 

Mr.STEWART, One may find a whole lot of loose definitions 
in Webster. 3 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Nevada permit me 
to read in regard to the manufacturing of a panica very impor- 
tant article from the Manufacturer of September 23? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, I should like to have it read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This is a protective tariff organ and it 
ought to have some influence with our Administration Republi- 


can friends: 
HAS IT BEEN AN ARTIFICIAL PANIC? 


The prostration of manufac industries is due to the un 


Whether they are soon to be without tariff protection, and this in 
í 
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prostration is the great and gov cause of the general ysis in busi- 
ness. But there has been, besides, a financial panic, a withdrawal of money 
from banks, a refusal of banks to pay their de: tors on demand, and 


ncial trouble was superadded to the other, 


uestion has been, 


from the first, how far this c Was natural and una vol able, and how far 
it was artificial and manufactured. 
He observes: 


It was observed that in those New York 8 whose daily aim and 
ee it is to serve the foreign and importing interests, regardless of the 

terest of the American Union, there was about four monthsago a diligent 
effort to increase the natural anxiety caused by the outflow of gold. What 
are called “scare heads, and scare“ paragraphs on the editorial pages, 
were used day after day, soon causing alarm as to the financial situation, 
and then developing that drain of the bank deposits which has been the 
main feature of evil in the money market. This scare was evidently arti- 
ficial in a large measure. 


Mr. HOAR. ‘ Developing” what of the bank deposits”? 
Mr. COCKRELL. I will read the last sentence again: 


What are called scare“ heads and “scare” paragraphs on the editorial 
were used ony. after day, soon causing alarm as to the financial situa- 
ion, and then developing that drain of the bank deposits which has been 
the main feature of evil in the money market. This scare“ was evidently 
artificial in a large measure. It is. moreover, believed by many that it was 
deliberately planned to excite public naka to ed excuse for the assem- 
biing of Congress, and to exert pressure for the repeal of the Sherman 
act. It was to be an object lesson to the country, to convince business 
men, ly in the West, that the policy outiined in New York must be 
followed as the only way of escape from further distress, 

That this charge was just, shocking as it seems, now receives support by 
fresh evidence, e hesitation of the Senate to repeal unconditiönally“ 
as the New York demand upon it reads—the silver-purchase clause has de- 
veloped a new threat from that city that more object lessons will be given 
if the Senate halts longer. Thus in the money article of the Press of this 
city, on Saturday last, there occurs this statement: 


That is the Press of Philadelphia: 
There is more time money offered and some commercial paper is being 


sold chiefiy to country banks at 8 and 10 per cent. It is well understood that 
the New York banks will not freely lend money until the Senate votes for 
the repeal of the silver bill. 

The Manufacturer proceeds: 


The threat in this may be said to be somewhat veiled. But that it is a 
threat appears from the dispatch sent at the same time from New York by 
the correspondent of the ger, of this city, and printed also on Saturday. 
This dispatch, speaking of the stock market in New York, said: 

“It [the stock market] is wal to hear from the Senate, and not with- 
out 7 — apprehension t some further ‘object lesson’ may be needed to 
move that oY 

This is certainly more definite, and can not be considered obscure. The 
threat that there shall be more object lessons“ is such a menace as all can 
understand. But in the money article of the Press on Monday there is a still 
more plain statement of the case. In that article there are these extraordi- 


ay, sentences: > 

“The mercantile community which desires banking accommodations has 
not felt the improvement, and the reason is the New York banks have de- 
te ed not to let money loose until the Senate votes for the repeal of the 
silver law of July. There is plenty of idle money in New York which busi- 
ness men could use to advantage, but the policy of the banks is to hold off. 
* * * According tosome street authoritles additional and aggressive steps 
will be taken in New York to impress silver Senators. The following was 
sent around the street on the news tissues on Saturday: ‘Our statement 
that steps were under consideration likely to exert pressure for repeal was 
supported by facts which came to light during the day pointing to the possi- 
pike of an early advance in rates for sterling exchange to figures which 
would make talk of gold ag pa instead of imports.“““ 

Two matters are alleged in these passages: (1) that the banks will not ac- 
commodate the merchantile community until the purchase clause is re- 
pealed, — 3 there is plenty of idle money; and (2) that there is to be such 
an advance in the rates of exchange as will cause talk,“ and consequent 
alarm over gold exports. The latter was “under consideration,” according 
to the tissue bulletins, but the former was aline of action which had become 
definite and well settled. 

Upon such announcements as these comment must be practically super- 
fiuous. Toendeavor to create, by manipulation and artifice, fresh financial 
distress, is napy an attempt to commit a public crime, compared with 

hich is other design, prematurely dis- 


e trust it may. 
It will be a dire misfor- 


su: when their time of trial comes, as it presentl 
a guished men at Washington in whose company the implicated New 
York ks may now suppose themselves safe, will not help to defend the 


national-bank system; on the contrary many of them will turn to rend it. 
And is it supposed that the mass of the people, if further convinced that the 
money panic was artificial—in part, or entirely a “set-up job“ - will rally 
in the banks’ defense? 

Gentlemen, whoever you are, who Phe tomake distress wantonly, you 
are playing with fire, and may perish in the flame of your own creating. 


That is from the Manufacturer. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? I want 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wish to state first, that this is from the 
Manufacturer, Philadelphia, Saturday, September 23, 1893, vol- 
ume 6, No. 38. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask if there is any responsible 
name appended to the article? 

Mr. STEWART. It is an editorial. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It isan editorial, and the Manufacturer 
and its editors, as a matter of course, are responsible for it. 

Mr. HOAR. I have heard a great many citations from news- 

pers all over the country, and I should like toknow who isthe 
author. To state that it isfrom the Manufacturer does not sig- 


‘ 


nify anything. It may be by Mr. John A. Smith, or some one 
fifteen years old or thereabouts, writing a penny-a-line article. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. I decline to aire way for debate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator will wait one moment. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr.COCKRELL. The disti hed Senator from Massachu- 
setts can not make out that this is not the statement of this pro- 
tection paper, the organ of the protective interests of this coun- 
try, su ported and paid for by them and opnan nag them. It 
is an official 8 and it comes from the editorial management 
of the paper. It is as responsible aud as well known as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, or any other Senator upon this floor. 

Mr. HOAR. I deny that statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOAR. There is no newspaper in this country, not one, 
that is as responsible as the Senator from Massachusetts or the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. More so, because we are not responsible 
on this floor for libel and they are. 

Mr. HOAR. I have a personal responsibility. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr.SFEWART. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY. I merely want to say that the Manufacturer is a 
pepe published in the city of Philadelphia by a very respect- 
able gentleman, and as the Senator from Missouri says, it is 
the official organ of the 3 party in this country. 
The Senator from Missouri read with manifest satisfaction 
to himself the statement in the editorial page of this paper, 
that there is a conspiracy on the part of certain classes he has 
enumerated, to bring about a condition of monetary distress and 

anic in this country. Now, I want to know if the Senator thinks 

t is any more reasonable than when, some two years ago, the same 
editoral page contained, if I mistake not, statements made very 
emphatic, to the effect that there was a conspiracy on the part 
of the Southern brigadiers to accomplish by an assault on the 
industries of the North, what they had failed to accomplish by 
arms? 

Mr. STEWART. pr sae 11 5 8 say that. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to know if both are of ers 1 A 

Mr. STEWART. I do not know whether they did say it or 
not, butsuppose they did? They have certainly better evidence 
now, because they have the evidence they have here given. They 
state their authority; and here is more evidence of it. Here is 
an editorial in the Herald of to-day, 

DIRECTED FROM ACROSS THE OCEAN 

by Mr. Bennett. It is headed“ Warning,” and states that there 
may be another panic, more pressure, and all that; it is full of 
it. Of course they will getup another panic. Everybody knows 
it had been patented from the beginning and adjusted. From 
the extracts which have been read here from the bankers in 
their interview with Mr. Carlisle, there can be no doubt that it 
was designed and gotten up; and it has been well proven here. 
Can anybody show any other cause for the panic? Withall your 
talk here you have not shown any other cause, if there was a 
different cause. Was not the purchaseof silver bullion stopped 
was not the currency taken away from the country banks? Did 
not that start the panic? Wasitnotsystematic? Does anybody 
doubt it? 

Mr. HAWLEY rose. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not care about giving away further. 
I want, before I proceed further, to congratulate the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] for having taken the trouble to ex- 
amine the dictionary to ascertain the Ne of ‘‘ commercial 
value.“ He may go on and read further some of the books. That 
definition is undoubtedly taken from some of the earlier writers, 
who used the term. Some of the earlier writers used the term, 
but uniformly all of them now say it is misleading, and it is now 
banished from the books. It seems to me that gentlemen as in- 
telligent as the Senator from Oregon ordinarily is, would know 
that if the value is in gold it would stay there. If it were in- 
trinsic it would den) there. If the value was in gold it would 
not change—it would be the sime all the time, because it has 
the same qualities. But he will not pretend to say that gold is 
always of the same value 

REGARDLESS OF THE DEMAND, 

He takes a dictionary that has caught up some of the defini- 
tions and gives a definition to suit him. That was one of the 
early definitions before economics were well understood. That 
is as far as he goes in the investigation of the views of writers 
upon political econo 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
tle contribution? 
simply in his line. 


my. 
Will the Senator allow me to make my lit- 
I will disturb him but a moment, and it is 


1893. 
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Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. In the serenity of June, when we were allin 
search of health and recreation, there burst upon the country 
this scare article, portending danger, with a very responsible 
name at the close of it: ¥ 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1893. 

Whereas the distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situation 
which pervade all business circles have already caused great loss and dam- 
age to our people, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels of 
manufacture, bring distress and privation to our farmers, and withhold 
from our workingmen the wage of labor, etc. 

That was a pretty good scare article. 

Mr. STEWART. That was the kind. That was the plan. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The signature need not be added I suppose. 
Grover Cleveland is responsible for it. 

Mr. TELLER rose. - 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator from Colorado wish to 
make a contribution? 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to 
make a suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. In the line of what the Senator has been say- 
ing, I wish to state that on the 23d of the present month the 
New York World, speaking of the condition in the Senate, con- 
tained the following: 


The deadlock seems to be absolute. Will it require another and a more 
Tees ry panic to break it? Is the Senate really proof against public opin- 
on? Is it willing to admit its impotency? Has the majority no more re- 
sources, no ter courage? 

If so, republican government, so far as Congress is concerned, is for the 


time a failure. 

I have here the financial re 3 in the Philadelphia 
Press of September 22. I will read just a line or two. On some 
other occasion I will read the remainder of it. The Press says: 


There are ominous rumors in the street that New York will again put the 
screws on the Senate, Whether this is street talk or not remains to be seen, 
but the hardening of the rate of sterling exchange at a time of large mer- 
chandise exports and in the middle of our exporting season, looks as if gold 
exports would be made to influence the silver lunatics. There is no ques- 
tion but that the banks of New York are still withholding money from 
merchants while possessing millions of idle cash because of a tacit ar- 
rangement not to unloose it until the Senate votes for repeal. Now, if gold 
exporting movement began, that would be another striking occurrence on 
which to impinge public thought, and on which popular argument could be 
based. There is one point lacking in any programme of this kind. 


Mr. GEORGE. Whose language is that? 

Mr. TELLER. This is the language of the financial article 
such as appears in all the great papers every day. It was writ- 
ten, of course, by the financial editor. T də not know who he is. 

Mr. GEORGE. From what paper? 

Mr. TELLER. This is from the Philadelphia Press. It pro- 
ceeds: 

The public have learned that the influence of the silver bill on business has 
been overestimated. The predictions of those who have urged that every- 
eae oe näed on repeal have not been verified. Indeed, much that was 
said has n disproved by recent occurrences, and the feeling that the influ- 
ence of the law was wildly exaggerated for political effect has spread at 
Washington and elsewhere. Exports of gold at this time might emphasize 
this feeling, and, rightly or wrongly, it would bs said that the gold went out 
at the behest of Wall street. Not an hour would be gained in the Senate for 
the repeal caused by any such movement. 

There is also in to-day’s Evening Star, which I will not detain 
the Senate to read, I think in the financial article, a special dis- 
patch to the Star, which shows conclusively that these people 
are either attempting to get up a panic or they are pretending 
that they are getting up a panic. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I alluded to this matter to 
illustrate the evils that President Washington referred to in his 
Ferewell Address, that cabals, factions, schemes to influence 
Congress and to injure the people are always dangerous. This is 


THE MOST DANGEROUS SCHEME 


that ever was invented. It is more malignant, more unrelent- 
ing, backed by more capital, more genius, than any other scheme 
of fraud and oppression that ever was before suggested, it being 
the utter destruction of one-half of the world’s money in order 
to double the value of the other half. That is the scheme now 
under consideration, and panics and schemes of various kinds 


are gotten up for the purpose of accomplishing it. It is a thing 


we should guard against. 


But there is another important matter which President Wash- | 


ington called to the attention of the people and which is par- 
ticularly applicable to-day, and that is the importance and ne- 
cessity of maintaining the independence of the separate depart- 
ments of the Government, the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive departments. He says on page 71 of the book I read now: 


It is important, likewise, that the habits of th: in a free country 
should inspire caution in those intrusted with its administration to confine 
themselves wit their respective constitutional spheres. avoi in the 
exercise of one department to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments in one, 


tism. A 


and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real despo 
oneness 


t estimate of that love of power, and p: to abuse it which pre- 
vane rene in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy usof the truth ot this 


The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political power, by di- 
viding and distribut: it into different depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of public weal against invasions by the others, has been 
evinced by experiments, ancient and modern. some of them in our own coun- 
try and under our own eyes. To preserve them must be as necessary as to 
institutethem. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modifi- 
cation of the constitutional poran be, in any particular, wrong, let it be 
corrected by an amendment in the way which the Constitution designates, 
But let there be no — by 8 for though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument o „it the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroy The precedent must always 
ance, in permanent evil, any partial or transient benefit wi 
at any time yield. 

I think that warning e to the present situation, and 
I think I shall be able to show further the great danger that our 
institutions are in by reason of the usurpations of the Executive. 
I do not believe free Government can be maintained in this 
country if the Executive exercises the power to dispense law, 
to veto bills for the purpose of intimidating members of Con- 
gress and subjecting them to his will, or if he uses the vast 
1 in his control to influence members of Congress in 
egislation; for it must be remembered that the power of the 
Executive has gone far beyond anything that was contemplated 
in the ozanization of our Government. When our Government 
was organized, the power and patronage of the President of the 
United States amounted to but a few million dollars a year—not 
as much as, I think, a majority of the States now expend—and it 
has grown to what? To over ahundred thousand valuable offices. 

Mr. GORMAN. Including those under civil service. 

Mr. STEWART. No, the civil service is under the President. 
The civil service is only intended to reach politicians and Con- 

ressmen. It was not intended to reach the man who is elected 

resident, because then he is above all humanity and all human 
feeling, and 


tly overbal- 
ch the use can 


HE IS ABOVE EVERYTHING, 


and he can exercise it and control the civil service. Above all 
things it was for the purpose of taking away the power of the 
people and consolidating it in a single hand to be used to con- 
trol the affairsof theGovernment. Thatis the way civil service 
operates. ‘ 

This Government now has the collection through the hundred 
thousand or more offices and disbursement of over $500,000,000 
a year,and the President has a discretionary power over almost 
every business in the country. Take, for instance, the business 
of distilling, the executive authorities may destroy, they may 
imprison, or they may pardon. The man who has by inadvert- 
ence through his subordinates violated the law in the least is 
subject to direct punishment by imprisonment and ruin. The 
Secretary of the Treasury may compound with him and let him 
off. Thus that great interest is entirely under the control of 
the Executive power. The customs duties are under his con- 
trol. Every merchant who imports is under the control of the 
Executive, because our laws are such that by the slightest 
variation in the classification of goods, which none but experts 
can understand. great fortunes have been made. As I ascer- 
tained when on a comniittee investigating the custom-house at 
New York some yesrs ago, vast fortunes have been made by 
small shades of difference in classifying goods. Millions have 
been made by some and others have been 

DRIVEN TO POVERTY. 

With this vast power in the Executive and with the veto 
ing over the heads of members of Congress who desire local leg- 
islation, I say if the President exercises it to control, he can, and 
often does, dominate Congress. 

Three times during the last Administration a free-coinage bill 
passed through the Senate, and every time a vote was taken in the 
other House a vast majority of the Democrats voted for that bill. 
It was claimed that there would be a three-fourths vote in the 

resent Congress. It was so stated by leading Democratic and 
publican papers from the pledges that they made at home. 
But the situation has been changed. What has brought it 
about? I reflect upon no one, but I call attention to the 
ALARMING POWER OF THE EXECUTIVE, 
with his vast patronage, emphasizing the nécessity of the Sen- 
ate and the other House to maintain the independence of the 
legislative department, and to resist every encroachment upon 
the power of the people as represented in Congress. Does any- 
body believe that if President Cleveland were for free coinage 
he could not have a free-coinage bill passed by the two Houses 
of Congress and signed within a week? I will say more upon 
this point when I have brought other facts to the consideration 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Nevada 
allow me in this connection to read afew sentences from a speech 
made in the Parliament of Great Britain by Peter Wentworth 
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hundred and seventeen years ago on the 8th of February 


Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. Wentworth, according to 
history, was a prominent Puritan member, ve determined and 
courageous, and in that speech he boldly a ed the crown for 
encroachments on the privileges of the House of Commons. The 
Age it is said, was frightened at the character of the speech. 

e was called up before a committee and although he compelled 
the committee to admit that all he said was true, they sent him 
to the Tower and he remained there thirty days. I should like 
to read afew extracts from his speech, as it comes in, I think, 
very well in connection with what the Senator from Nevada 


Mr. GHORGE. Is it the speech for which he was sent to the 
Tower 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It is the speech for which he 
was sent to the Tower. It was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Mr. STEWART. That was before 1 7 changed the constitu- 
tion by cutting off the head of Charles I 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. He started out by saying: 
I find in a little volume these words, in effect: “Sweet is the name of lib- 
ey, but the thing itself a value beyond all inestimable treasure.” So much 
the more it behooveth us lest we, contenting ourselves with the sweetness 
of the name, lose and forego the thing of the greatest value that can 
come unto this noble realm. The ines e treasure is the use of it inthis 
house. And therefore I do think it needful to put you in ans that 
— 9 assembly are assembled and come together here in this —— 
three special causes of most weighty and great 8 The first 
J abrogate such laws as be most for the 
preservation of our noble sovereign; the second è nt the third istomake 
or abrogate such laws as may be the chiefest surety, safek i en- 
richment of this noble realm of So that 1 do think 2 — 


session, at both of which times I saw the lib- 
erty 5 free speech, the which is the only salve to heal all the sores of this 
commonwealth, so much and so jas hath 2 and so many abuses 
Offered to this honorable council, as hath ziti grieved me, even of very 
conscience and love to my prince and 


Then on again further: 
. will you have me to opinion 
thereof—much 8 How. forsooth? Why, by ay darkness 


of night, the tness of the sun showeth more excellent and clear; and 
how can truth a) ar ana oo uer until falsehood and subtleties that should 
oop uty and darken oa For itis offered in this 


place as a piece 
of fine needlework em that are most skillful therein, for there can not 
be a false stitch (804 . — Dut will be found out. 
„ 6 eee lace 


Zuse, for in truth itis none buta very school of 
and 67171171... lve ner SS ag tt oe ios 
in, not to glorify God and benefit the Commonwealth. 


Pointing out a variety of causes that interfere with that line 
of thought, he continues: 
things do great hurt in this ot 


Amongst 
which I do mean to, speak. Tho one is & Tumor which runneth ut the 
this heed ‘ou do; 
it she will ba offended with him.“ On the con- 


essage 
or inhibiting- vory injurious 
would to God, Mr. Sarat 


rumors and messages, for 
they undoubtedly reason is, the devil was the first author Seton —.— 
from whom proceedeth 88 but wickedness. 


Then he goes on and gives a number of reasons, and again 
continues: 


And, therefore, I will show the inconveniences that grow of these two. 
First, if we follow not a rinces mind, Solomon saith, Fole > xing’ 8 dis- 
SS. a eath.” This is a terrible thing to eak nature; 
who is able to a’ a the Saros countenance of kis > But if wo will 
discharge our pean pinn and be true to God and prince and state, we 
——. have due consideration of the piaca soa — 2 — of 2 comin 
toger er, . 8 matter wherein we 8 

y, and not dissembling as eye- 
ac avoid all aist peed porn to God aud our prince; 
| coarro hadou et the way of FA — ane is life.” 


ed 
brought into the House, either of co 
to the freedom of speech and 


As for any other way, it is the So that, to avoid everlasting 
death and condemnation with 2 and i mighty God, we ought to pro- 
ceed in ev cause accord to the matter, not ng to the 

nce’s mind. And now I show you a reason to prove it ous always 


follow the prince's mind. Many 
favor acause ous tohimselfandthe wholestate. Whitarewe, then, if we 
follow the 's mind? Are we not unfaithful unto God, our ce, and 
state? Yes, truly; we are 1 of the whole realm, of a speci trust and 


an enemy are deceitful.” “And ‘tis better,” saith Antist sthenes, to fall 
np flatterers, for ravens do but devour the dead 
— — and flatterers the living.” And it is both traitorous and hellish 
1 to seek to devour our natural prince; and that do flatterers. 
Therefore, lett i leave it var meme oren: 5 
> 
For free 8 3 inthis place ba —j— by special law, as 
F prince and state can not be preserved or main- 


There is much more in the same line that I should like to read, 
but I will not take the time of the Senator from Nevada further. 
Mr. STEWART. That is applicable. That was the beginning 
of the great contest which, in the course of forty years, 
WROUGHT THE GREAT REVOLUTION 
ey gave England a free constitution and took from the kin; 
Pap Apenin power and the power of patronage, and secure 
to the ee people the administration of government accord- 
ing to law, and gave us a model from which we framed our Con— 
. dividing the three departments so as to secure the 
proper administration of each. 

I was. comparing the conduct of Mr. Cleveland as President of 
the United States with that of Washington. I have a compari- 
son that was made between the present President and Mr. Lin- 
coln. It isin the New York Sun of September 15, 1893: 

LINCOLN AND CLEVELAND, 
WASHINGTON, September 14. 

When Lincoln was President Congress was 8 dealing with ques- 
tions of moan tous importance in which he necessarily took an absor 
interest. h understanding to the fullest how Congress should act, he 
never did . — ertook to do anything that in the remotest 
bled dictation. Having presented his views, he left Congress to act out its 
own judgment. Though sometimes Congress manifested 
act contrary to his views, he never resorted to coercion either 
branch into harmony with himself. The most he felt he had a arig t to do 
was to converse with individual members; and he never decl 
that should pass a measure he would veto it. He ieee 
thought of stronger moana, if fually Congress AISAS wish bien fh wan 
rare. Sindeed, that. he did not —— agi 

Though a man of immense Mr. Lincoln so soom used it to extremes 
that an occasion of his quarreling with Congress is not recalled. ner 
sSuasive means he frequently carted his points. When he found that 
practicable, he frequently resorted to compromise, taking care to sacrifice 
as little as possible of what he set out to obtain. 

The diference between Lincoln and Cleveland in these important respects 
is now recalled most vividly. 

Mr. GEORGE. What paper is that from? 

Mr. STEWART. The New York Sun. 

Mr. GEORGE. From a correspondent? 

Mr. STEWART. It is printed on the editorial page of the 
New York Sun. ` 

I remember Lincoln well. * I did not come here until 
ee last rep rigs in which he was President, I know what was 

— g on of members of Congress regarding him. They all 
that Mr. Lincoln never had and never would use his 
5 and discriminate between members of his party on 
account of difference of opinion in regard to legislation. They 
ara : d that he would never during all the trying times of the 
re on 
ATTEMPT TO COERCE CONGRESS 


by the use of executive power and patronage. And during all 
his term he sent but one veto m e to „and that was 
to correct a manifest mistake; it could not y be called a veto. 
The same was true of Washi ba the same was true of Jeffer- 
son; the same was true of all earlier Presidents of the United 
States, but when Jackson came in there was a controversy to 
which I shall allude, and I shall give the limit of the charges 
made against Jackson. None of them were made on account of 
the conduct of which I now complain. There was no gestion 
of that kind. I will call attention to the criticisms of Clay, Cal 
houn, and Webster upon Jackson. He was not accused ge beer 
his patronage. 

TO INFLUENCE MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

It is not my accusation, but the papers talk about the patron- 

age as power in his hands to be used for that purpose. It is in 
the air; itis becoming a part of the history of the 5 itis 
so often repeated in the public press an yeere ressed apon the 
minds of the people that they have come to th TAN parto 0 
is used to command legislation. And it is pate ier ed by ihe 
po that the common mind is gradually lead to think that that 

a legitimate function of Government. 

Now, there has been a great change in Congress, a marvelous 
change, since the adjournment last March. Let me read now 
from an article of ae of the leaders of the gold Deri in the 
House of Representatives [Mr. CocKRAN] which I find in the 
North Aroren Review: 

The recent utterances of the President and the Secretary of the Treas 
however, appear to settle the question that the present Administration 
determined to use all the means at its command to maintain a gold standard. 
The question of free coinage of silver b; ete United States may be excluded 
from consideration, as nobody deems t eof such a law within the 
limits of possibility during the present <dministration. 

That is taken from an article in the North American Review 
written by the leader of the Administration forces in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. PLATT. I did not understand who that enan is. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. BOURKE COCKRAN. He said in sub- 
stance that 


THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 
wouid be used for that purpose before Congress met. Does 
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ment. 
Mr. President, I have in my hands a list of the votes that were 


taken on three several occasions when free-coinage bills were 
through the Senate dur the last Administration. 
ith the 2 of the Senate I will incorporate them in 
my remarks: 
FINAL VOTE ON PASSAGE OF FREE-COINAGE BILL IN SENATE, JUNE 17, 1890. 
(Congressional Record, volume 21, part 7, page 6183.) 


YEAS—42. 
ate, George, Mo Š Squire, 
A Gorman, Paddock, tewart, 
odgett, Harris, Pasco, Teller, 
Butler, Hearst, Payne, ` 
Call, lls, 5 Vance, 
Camero; Jones, Ark. Plumb, Vest, 
Cockrell, Jones, Nev. Power, V. 
8 enna, Pugh, Walthall 
8 Manderson, Ransom, Wolcott. 
Daniel, Mitchell, Rea n 
Moody, San 4 
NAYS—%5. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Hiscock, : Spooner, 
Allen, Edmunds, Hoar, 
Washburn. 
Blair, 9 — Wilson, Må., 
Casey. Y, 
Chandler, Hale, Sawyer, 
Cullom, Hawiey, Sherman, 
PAIRS. 

YEA. NAY, s NAY. 
Hampton, Dixon, Pet W, ns, 
Brown, Dolph, Blackburn, McMilian, 
Faulkner, Quay, Wilson, Iowa. 


FINAL PASSAGE OF FREE-COINAGE BILL IN SENATE, JANUARY 14, 1891. ` 
[Congressional Record, volume 22, part 2, page 1323. 


YEAS—29. 
Allen, - Eustis, Manderson, Stanford, 
Barbour, Mitch 8 * 
Bate, Cison, — 5 * Turple 
orman, ock, ê, 
Blackburn, Hampton, Pasco, Vance, 
Butler, Ingalls, Power, Vest, 
Jones, Ark. h, Voorh 
krell, Jones, Nev. Reagan, Walthall, 
Coke, Kenna, Sanders, Wolcott. 
el, Mo ell, Shoup, 
NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, Doiph, Hiscock, Spooner, 
Allison, Hoar, Si bridge, 
Carey, Evarts, McM: A ¥ 
Casey, e. Platt, Washburn, 
Cullom, Hale. uay, Wilson, Iowa 
Davis, Hawley, awyer, Wilson, Md. 
Dixon, „ Sherman, 
PAIRS. 

YEA, NAY. YEA. NAY. 
George, Blair, 88 Blodgett, 
Ransom, Gray, Colquitt, Dawes, 
Harris, Mo: 4 Call. Pettigrew, 


I now read the final vote on the passage of 
THE FREE-COINAGE BILL 
in the Senate, July 1, 1892, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 


23, part 6, e 4719. This is the way Senators voted in the 
Senate when they wanted to carry the country: 
YEAS—29. 
Allen, Dubois, Milis, Stewart, 
Bata, Fauikne: 1 Mischel, Teller, 
George, an, 5 
petiga Bi — Yate 
ther, Jones, Ney. Sanders, a 
om Shoup, 
yle, Squire, 


A. 
Walthall, 
n, Chandler, Pasco, Casey, 
ke, — — Pettigrew. Vilas, 
Colquitt, Wilson, Iowa. Hoar, 
miel, Hans . Gordon, y. 
Hunton, Platt, Power, 
Irby, Sherman, Voorhees, Morrill. 
Jones, Ark Hiscock, 


Last February, when an attempt was made to pass this same 
bill, or one producing the same effect, to repeal the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, it was rejected a vote of 23 yeas 


to42 nays. Those voting in the affirmative were: 
YEAS—23. 
Brice, Atel Hill, Proctor, 
Caffery, Gallinger, Hoar, Sherman, 
Davis, Gibson, McPherson, Vest, 
Dawes, Gorman, Mills, Vilas, 
Dixon, g Morrill, White 
Faulkner, Hawley, Palmer, 
Those voting in the negative were: 
NAYS—42. 

Bate, Dubois, Manderson, Shoup, 
2 Felton, Mitchell. Squire, 
Blackburn, George, Morgan, Stewart, 
Blodgett, Gordon, ; Stockbridge, 
Call, Hansbrough, Pefter, A 

| Carey, Harris, * Turpie. 
Cockrell, Hunton, Pettigrew, ance, 
Coke, 8 Platt, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Jones, Nev. 4 Wolcott. 
Daniel, Kyle, 


Ransom, 
ECORD, 5 6, 1893, Fitty- second Congress, second session, volume 


| 24, part 6, page 


Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nevada be kind 
enough to A 8 me the title of that bill? 
Mr. STEWART. Yes; the bill was introduced by the Sena- 


tor from Ohio Mr. SHERMAN] for the purpose of repealing the 


ene clause of the Sherman act. 
Mr. GEORGE. Was not that vote on a motion to take up the 


pill for consideration? 


Mr. STEWART. Yes; it was on a motion to take up. 
Now, I desire to have inserted in the RECORD some more of 
the evidence of public opinion, at all events, as to 
> THE USE OF PATRONAGE TO CONTROL VOTES, 
and as to the participation of the President in legislation, as to 
his position, as stated by his organs, or by the organs that de- 
fend him, and never denied. 
J will read some of these extracts: 
[New York Herald, August 14, 1893. P 
Even if a ratio bill could be passed it is certain that President Clevelan 
would promptly veto it. 
(New York Herald, August 18, 1883. 
It is hoped that Mr. Cleveland will return to Washington before the vote 


is taken. He can be of material assistance in advancing the sound-money 
cause. Efforts have been made toinduce him to return, andit is hoped they 


will be su 
[New York Herald, August 22, 1893.) 

Butif some men will forsake their personal convictions, and even vote 
exactly contrary to the known sentiments of their individual constituencies 
under the lash of the Administration and the whip of Congressional leader- 
ship, it is scarcely wise to object to the application of the lash, in view of the 
result to be accomplished. 

No men know better than Mr. Cleveland, Mr. GORMAN, and Mr. HILL, what 
55 ang bing 8 ee upon 8 5 7 — fellow Democrats 

orce them into line, where they are not alre: e, b. TSO’ > 
victions and local political interest. z eon OO 


[New York World, August 22, 1893,] 
Any supposition that President 5 remains in 


course of inside events is erroneous, 3 — of Poe 


lieutenants here who are looking 
sharply after the politics of the contest for the Administration keep him 
thoroughly posted. This is the most delicate of tasks, and strangely enough, 
although his name appears most frequently in the puplic prints, tary 
Carlisle has very little todo with it. He supplies the ammunition for de- 
bate, but Secretary Gresham and Secretary Lams 
the soldiers. Nota day or an evening passes hich 
a friendly or a doubtful Senator fails to take place in the office of the Secretary 
of State or Mr. Gresham's rooms in the — — Col. Lamont is equall 
t nearly all 
the Sena’ 


3 9 Post, August 20, 1893. 
. VOORHEES, as an, gave the casting vote. But for him 
peat hi would Rave entered tis Sonate nandicappod by an adverse report 
0 uences tha ug . VOORHEES’ ` 
the Post has nothing to do. te = 


> * * > = * 
It must be admitted, unfortunately, that even with the 
which the Administration is making upon 

that measure is still 


th ‘warfare 
the Sherman law the repent of 
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[Washington Post, August 26, 1893. 
They [the Democrats] realize, of course, how dear to the heart of the Presi- 


e Sherman law. 
49 * s~ s * * 0 

The efforts of the Administration are now being directed toward winni: 

over Southern Senators. These endeavors are not altogether unsuccessful. 
[New York Herald, August 22, 1893.] 

No one for an instant could believe that President Cleveland would sign 
a measure involving free coinage even though it carried with it the repeal 
of the p clause, 

[New York Herald, August 31, 1893.] 

The co of the President is expected to have a good effect upon the 
Senate. Not that he will directly interfere or attempt to force things, but 
Cleveland is a strong man with the Senate. 

oe * * + 


dent was the repeal of 


* * * 
BUZZARD'S BAY, MASS., August 28, 1893. 
<i Please aoe Ava? 8 1 in to- day's achievement my 
ten “  @ROVER CLEVELAND. 
Hon. WX. L. WILSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

It seems to me that that is rather an intimate connection be- 
tween the legislative and the executive. It shows coöperation. 
When before has a g 

PRESIDENT TELEGRAPHED TO A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
having charge of a bill his congratulations for the success of 
that legislation in Congress? Why should he congratulate him? 
The bill was to come before the President for his consideration 
and his approval or veto. He was to perform an independent 
function. The purpose of the congratulation by the President 
of a member of Congress and his associates fôr legislative action 
seems manifest. It seems impossible that such a dispatch could 
have been sent. No President realizing the importance of such 
independent action of the executive department would have 
sent such a dispatch. Why, it would seem from that dispatch 
that he regarded Congress as his servant and employé, and was 

g them for good and faithful service in performing his 
behests. Such interference as this, such an exhibition as this 
certainly can not receive the approbation of any candid and 
fair-minded man. 

There is no doubt that often in the past hundred years bills 
have passed the two Houses of Congress which have been grat- 
an, Hea the then President, but I am thankful that this is the 
only sident, 

THE ONLY INSTANCE ON RECORD, 
where such satisfaction has been expressed either by letter or by 
telegraph; it is the only instance, and for the good of the Re- 
public it ought to be the last. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, with the permission of 
the Senator from Nevada, I will state that when the agree- 
ment was reached to meet at II o'clock and adjourn at 6, it em- 
braced in the seven hours a provision for the consideration of 
executive business for a few minutes towards the last of each 
day’s session. With the consent of the Senator from Nevada, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. STEWART. I give way for that purpose. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, September 26, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 25, 1893. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

John C. Kelly, of Iowa, to be collector of internal revenue for 
the third district of Iowa, to succeed John S. Lothrop, resigned. 
CONSUL. 

Charles M. 88 Baltimore, Md., to be consul of the 
United States at Messina, Italy, vice Darley R. Brush, recalled. 

. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

For the pur of correcting the date of his appointment in 
the Army of the United States, I nominate First Lieut. Wright 
P. Edgerton, Second Artillery, to be associate professor of math- 
ematics at the United States Military Academy, to date from 
July 1, 1893, instead of from March 14, 1893, to fill an original 
vacancy. The office of associate professor of mathematics at the 
Military Academy was created by the act making appropriations 
for the support of the Academy for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1894, approved March 1, 1893. First Lieut. Wright P. Edger- 
ton Artillery, was nominated to the Senate March 14, 
1893, for appointment to this office. The nomination was con- 


firmed March 20, 1893, and he was commissioned accordingly 
March 21, 1893, to date from March 14, 1893. This action was 
had upon the assumption that the clause in the act cited crea 
the office of associate professor was operative immediately; bu 
the 5 expresses the opinion ‘‘ that Congress did 
not intend the office tocommence until the beginning of the next 
fiscal year, on July 1, 1893.” 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate September 25, 1893. 


Leopold Moore, of New York City, to be consul of the United 
States at St. Christopher, West Indies. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 22, 1898. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Fred W. Smith, to be oO fsa at Adams, in the county of 
Berkshire and State of Massachusetts. 

William A. Gilliam, to be postmaster at Covington, in the 
county of Alleghany and State of Virginia. 

Lawrence C. Powell, to be postmaster at California, in the 
ey of Washington and State of Pennsylvania. 

A.J. Myers, to Do posimastor at Natrona, in the county of Al- 
legheny and State of Pennsylvania. 

Raymond J. Kaylor, to postmaster at Hastings, in the 
eae of Cambria and State of Pennsylvania. 

William E. Owen, to be postmaster at South Boston, in the 
county of Halifax and State of Virginia. 

William T. McCue, to be postmaster at Staunton, in the county 
of Augusta and State of Virginia. 

Charles F. Jordan, to be postmaster at Buena Vista, in the 
county of Rockbridge and State of Virginia. 

John Paterson, to be postmaster at Hollister, in the county of 
San Benito and State of California. 

Henry C. Yates, to be postmaster at Warrenton, in the county 
of Fauquier and State of Virginia. 

Frank W. Sheild, to he postmaster at Hampton, in the county 
of Elizabeth City and State of Virginia. 

James M. Cremin, to be postmaster at Marysville, in the county 
of Yuba and State of California. 

Andrew Borders, to be postmaster at Tulare, in the county of 
Tulare and State of California. 

Henry C. Tandy, to be e gah at Hanford, in the county 
of Tulare and State of California, 

Thomas C. Stoddard, to be postmaster at Alameda, in the 
county of Alameda and State of California. 

James M. Menefee, to be eer at Arcata, in the county of 
Humboldt and State of California. 

James Howell, to be postmaster at Portersville, in the county 
of Tulare and State of California. . 

Andrew Shanahan, to be postmaster at Rockland, in the county 
of Plymouth and State of Massachusetts. 

John F. Freese, to be postmaster at East Walpole, in the 
county of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts. 

Edward P. Lawton, to be postmaster at Lenox, in the county 
of Berkshire and State of Massachusetts. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate September 23, 1893. 


CONSUL. 


Ralph Steiner, of Austin, Tex., to be consul of the United 
States at Munich, Germany. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, September 25, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. and was called to order by 
the Speaker. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. SAMUEL W. HAD- 
DAWAY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, September 23, 


was read. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, when the reportfrom the Committee 
on Banking and Currency was made on Saturday, the RECORD 
shows that the majority report was ordered to be printed, and 
also that the minority report was ordered to be printed. This 
is the fact, and I do not think the lan ə of the Journal, as 
read, covers the authority to print the noni report. Iask 
that the Journal be corrected. 


The SPEAKER. That correction will be made, so as to au- 
thorize the printing of the views of the minority. That was 
the order that was made. 

The Journal as amended was approved. 


1893. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the At- 
torney-General, transmitting, pursuant to House resolution, in- 
formation relating to instructions issued to United States attor- 
neys, marshals, and other officers of the Department of Justice 
as to the enforcement of the act of May 5, 1892, known as the 
Chinese exclusion act, together with the number arrested and 
ordered deported under such act; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. MUTCHLER, until October 9, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. RITCHIE, until October 9, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. WASHINGTON, until October 9, on account of impor- 
tant business. 5 

To Mr. PAGE, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. TARSNEY, for one week, on account of World’s Fair. 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 
By unanimous consent, on motion of Mr. MCRAE, it was 


gress. 
ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to occupy the attention 
of the House briefly —— 

The SPEAKER. There is a matter that comes over to this 
morning from peepee a resolution on which the previous 
question was ordered. That must first be disposed of in some way. 

he yeas and nays were ordered on the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, let the resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolation. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That an assistant clerk be allowed to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs during the sessions of the Fifty-third Congress, at a compensation of 
$ö per day, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 


The SPEAKER. On this resolution the previous question 
was ordered, and the yeas and nays were ordered on its passage. 
The question now is upon agreeing to thé resolution. 

The 8 was taken; and there were—yeas 92, nays 73, not 


voting 188; as follows: 
YEAS—92. 

Aitken, Durborow, Joy, Richardson, Tenn. 
Alderson, Edmunds, Lester, Ritchie, 
Alexander, Ellis, Oregon Linton, Smith, 
Bartholdt, everett, Livingston, Somers, 
Barwig. Forman, Mallory, Sperry, 
Beltzhoover, Funk, Marsh, Storer, 
Bowers, Cal. Gear, Marvin, N. Y. Sweet, 
Branch, Gilst, N. Y. McCall, Talbott, Md. 
Burrows, Gorman, MecDannold. Tarsney, 
Bynum, Gresham, McEttrick, Tate, 
Caminetti, Grosvenor. Meiklejohn, Tho 
Chil Hainer, ercer, Tucker, 
Clarke, Ala. Hall, n Meyer, ler, 
Cogswell Harter, Milliken, pa graff, 
Cooper, Fla. Hartman, Money, VanVoorhis, Ohio 
Covert, Heiner, organ, Warner, 

n Hilborn, Morse, Wheeler, Ala. 
Curtis, Kans. Hopkins, III. Pearson, Williams, 
Davey, Houk, Tenn. Pendleton, W. Va. Wilson, Wash. 
Dingley, Hulick, Pickler, Wise, 
Dolliver, Ikirt, Ray, Woodard, 
Doolittle, Johnson, Ind. Rayner, Wright, Mass. 
Dunn, Johnson, N, Dak. Richards, Ohio Wright, Pa. 

NAYS—73. 
Abbott, Cobb, Mo. Hudson, Oa 
Adams, Cockrell Hunter, Pendleton, Tex. 
Arnold, Coffeen, Hutcheson Perkins, 
Bailey, Cooper, Tex Kem, Powers, 
Baker, Kans. Cooper, Wis. Kilgore, Robbins, 
Baker, N. H. Cousins. Kyle, Robertson, La. 
Baldwin, X, Lacey, yers, 
Barnes, Daniels, Lane, 
Bell, Colo, Davis, Latimer, Stallings, 
Bell, Tex. Denson, Lawson, ong, 
Black, Ga. Dinsmore, Maddox, Talbert, S. C. 
Boen, Dockery, wney, 
Bretz, Erdman, . McCleary, Minn, Tanon Ind. 
Ca Fithian, } McCulloch, eeler, II. 
Cannon, Cal. Goldzier, McRae, Wilson, Ohio 
Cannon, Ill. Grady, Meredith, Wolverton. 
Capehart, Hager, Montgomery, 
Clark, Mo., Hall, Mo. Moses, 
Cobb, Ala. Haugen, Northway, 
NOT VOTING—188. 

Aldrich, Berry, Bower, N. C. Brosius, 
Allen, > t Brown, 
Apsley, Black, III. Brawley, Bryan, 
Avery, y Breckinridge, Ark. Bunn, 
Babcock, Blanchard, Breckinridge, Ky. Burnes, 
Bankhead, Bland, B $ Cadmus, 
Bartlett, Boatner, Broderick, Cald 
Belden, Bou Brookshire, Camp 


Gatchings, H * 
are, 
Causey, Harmer, 
Chickering, Harris, 
Clancy, Hatch, 
yes, 
Compton, Heard, 
nn, Henderson, III. 
Coombs, Henderson, Iowa 
Cooper, Ind. Henderson, N. C. 
rn Hendrix, 
Crain, Hepburn, 
Crawford, Hermann, 
Culberson, Hicks, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hines, 
Dalzell. A 
De Armond, 0 „ 
De Forest, Hooker, Miss. 
Donovan, Hooker, N. Y. 
Draper, opkins, Pa. 
Dunphy, Houk, Ohio 
Ellis, Ky. 1 
English, Johnson, Ohio 
Enloe, Jones, 
Epes, Kiefer, 
Fellows, Kribbs, 
Fielder, Lapham, 
Fitch, Layton, 
Fletcher. Lefever, 
Funston, Lilly, 
Fyan, Lisle, 
Gardner, Lockwood, 
pobre hain 8 
eissen er, u er, 
Gillett, Mass. Lucas, 
8 3 
raham, agner. 
Grout, Maguire, 
Haines, on, 


Reyburn, 
Richardson, Mich 
Seen Pa. 


usk, 
Russell, Conn. 
Russell, Ga. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 
Mr. LAYTON with Mr. AVERY. 

Mr. O'FERRALL with Mr. SCRANTON. 
Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 
Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. ‘ 
Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. AITKEN. 


Mr, FYAN with Mr. LUCAS. 


Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 
Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 
Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 
Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 


Mr. TERRY with Mr. Post. 
Mr. FircH with Mr. HULL. 


Mr. SHELL with Mr. Curtis of New York. 
Mr. DUNN with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. CORNISH with Mr. GARDNER. 
Mr. STALLINGS with Mr. SHAW. 
Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 
Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 
Mr. WEADOCK with Mr. MOON. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. SICKLES with Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 


Mr. PAGE with Mr. MORSE. 
Mr. RYAN with Mr. APSLEY. 


Mr. DUNPHY with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. SIPE with Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 
Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN, 

Mr. NEILL with Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. CAUSEY with Mr. MCDOWELL. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois with Mr. LILLY. 
Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. DRAPER. 

Mr. WELLS with Mr. BABCOcK. 

Mr. WASHINGTON with Mr. HEPBURN. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. REYBURN, 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER with Mr. Grout. 
Mr. HALL of Minnesota with Mr. FLETCHER until October 15. 


For this day: 


Mr. CADMUS with Mr. HITT. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia with Mr. MAHON. 
Mr. HARE with Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. CLANCY with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. CRAIN with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr, STONE of Kentucky with Mr. Lucas. 
Mr. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 
Mr. BERRY with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. HEINER. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. LoUDENSLAGER. 
Mr. JONES with Mr. GILLErT of Massachusetts. 


Mr. DINGLEY. 


Mr.S 


Swanson, 
Tanor, Tenn. 


peáker, Iam paired with the gentle- 


man from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], but have voted in order to make 
& quorum. 
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The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 94, the nays 
74. No quorum has voted. : Mr. CUMMINGS. en I move to reconsider the vote by 
Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. | which the yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken on ordering the call. The SPEAKER. When were the yeas and nays ordered? 
` Mr. ON of Washington. If it is not too late, before sub- Mr. CUMMINGS. I withdraw the motion, and will ask for a 
mitting that motion I move that the House do now adjourn. | vote on the question. 
Would that motion be in order? The question was taken; and there were—yeas 105, nays 74, 
The SPEAKER. The ‘‘ayes” have it on this motion. It is in not voting 174; as follows: 
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- order to move to adjourn. YEAS—105. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I move that the House donow | Aitken, Davey. Hulick, Richardson, Tenn. 
adjourn. Alderson, De Armond, 75 Ritchie, 
a. BURROWS. I think there isa quorum present. Let us Babcock. Dolliver, n emn a 

ve a call. ; Bartholdt, Dono Johnson, N. Dak. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there will be a quorum | Barwig, Doolittle, Joy, Sperry, 
present. : Beltzhoover, 9 E Kiefer, Springer, 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Very well; I withdraw the mo- | Bowers, Cal. Edmunds, Linton, Talbott, Ma 
tion. Branch. Ellis, Oregon Livingston, Tarsney, 

A call of the House was ordered. peg meal hy and pre . 

The roll was called; when the following- named members failed | Bynum. Forman, McCreary, Ky. Th — 
to respond: Caldwell, Funk, McEttrick, Tucker, 

Caminetti, Funston, McNagny, Tyler, 

Aldrich, Donovan, Jones, Reyburn, cis Pay Gear, ej Van Voorhis, Ohio 

Allen, Doolittle, Kribbs, Robinson, Pa. Childs, Gillet, N. Y. Mercer, W 

Apsley. Dunphy, Lapham, usk, Clarke, Ala. Gillett, Mass. Meyer, Warner, 

Avery. Ellis, Ky. Layton, Russell, Conn. Cobb, Mo. rman, Milliken, 

Ba h, Letever Russell, Ga. Gresham, Money, Wilson, Wash. 

Bartlett, Enloe, Lester, Ryan, Compton, Grosvenor, Morgan, Wilson, W.Va. 

Belden, Erdman, Lilly, Schermerhorn, Conn, Hainer, Morse, Woodard 

— 5 Fellows, Lisle Scranton, Cooper, Fla. Hall, Mo. Pickler, Wright, Mass. 

Black, III. Fielder, Settle, Cooper, Ind. ia ee 5 Wright, Penn. 

Blanchard, Fitch. — Toudenslager, Shaw, Covert, Heiner, Rayner, 

Bland, Fletcher, Lucas, Shell, Crain, Hermann, 

Boatner, rman, Lynch, Sherman, Cummings, Hilborn, Richardson, Mich. 

Boutelle, Fyan, isos Sibley, 

Bower, N. C. Gardner, Sickies, NAYS—74i. 

stress Geary, 3 8 Abbott, Cobb, Ala. Hunter, Northway, 

Brawley, Gillett, Mass. McCreary, Ky. Stallings, Arnold, Cockrell, Hutcheson, 

y. G t, McDearmon, Sterhenson, Bailey, Coffeen, Kem, 

Brickner, Gra McDowell, Baker, Kans, Cooper, Tex. Kyle, Pendleton, Tex. 

Brook Grout, McGann, Stockda Baker, N. EL x, Lacey, rkins, 

Brosius, Haines, eighan, Stone, C. W. Bald Crawford, Lane, Robbins, 

Brown, Hall, Minn. Mellin, Stone, W. A ä — E = ——— La. 

bom man 2 4775 Bell, Colo. Dinsmore, Maddox, Sn 

Burnes, Harmer, Mutchler Taylor, Tenn. B 1l, Dockery, Stockdale, 

Cadmus, Harris, Neill, TY, aori aa: ia a — , Berong, 

Caldwell, Hateh, Newlands, Thomas, ’ 8 E 

Heard. O'Ferrall, vA . och, Talbert, S. C. 

Causey, Heiner, O'Neil. Mass, Upa pro i Grady, . bs een ni Taylor, Ind. 

Chickering, Henderson, III ONeill. Pa. Van ‘oorhis, N. Y. erick, Hager, — —— 

G, ponte 9 Wanger Cannon, Cal. Henderson, N.C. Meredith, Wheeler, IIL 

Coom Hicks, Patterson, Washington, Cannon, III. Holman, Montgomery, 

Cooper, Wis. Hin Paynter, a Clark, Mo. Hudson, Moses, 

Cousins, Hite, ence, > OTINI 

Crain, Hooker, Miss. Phillips, Weils, ern ae 

Culbe. Hoover, N, Y. Pigott, Wever, aa Ba Lefever, — Pa. 

Curtis, Ho t g 

Davis, a Honk, Ohio Price, Whiting, Allen, Eule, Lisle, Russell, Conn. 

DeArmond, Houk, Tenn. Randall, III. Apsley, Lockwood, 

DeForest, Hull, Reed, Woomer. 8 3 F yan 
eres ere e ee Belden, 7 Fletcher, À Scranton, 
During the call, > an, cr, e, 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minnesota Black 1, pe age 2 Shell. 

r. FLETCHER] has been called home on account of important | Bland, Geissenhainer, Martin, Ind. Sherman, 
usiness, and I move that he be excused. Asean 5 1 Sickles, 

The SPEAKER. That is not in order on this call. Bower, N.C. 8 MeDannold, aioe 

The call was resumed and concluded. EA Breca Haines, MoDowell, Stallings, 

The SPEAKER. The doors will now be closed and the Clerk | Brawley, Hall, Minn. ann, phenson, 
will call the names of those who failed to respond on the first | Breckinridge, Ky Hammond, Nekelchan eatr 

5 Brickner, Hare, tone, C. W. 

call; and on this call excuses will be in order. Brookshire, Harmer, Meniiin Stone, W. A. 
Mr. MCNAGNY (when the name of Mr. MARTIN of Indiana prona; ae Moon EIMA EN, 

z was called). Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. MARTIN] is de- | Bryan. HARMAD, Mutehier, t 
tained by illness, and requested me to have him excused. Bunn, Hatch, Neill, Taylor, Tenn. 

There was no objection. Barno —— Arson IIL nee aa, 

Mr. BRETZ. May I ask if my colleague [Mr. MARTIN] has | Capenart, Henderson, Iowa O'Neil, Mass. Updegra , 
been excused on account of sickness? Caruth, Hendrix, Neill, Pa. Van Voorhis, N. v 

The SPEAKER. He has been excused. 8 se en — 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I ask that my colleague Mr. | Chicker —— Seok Washing 

Chickering, Hines, Paschal, ashington, 

BRATTAN] be excused on account of important business. Clancy, t Patterson, Waugh, 
There was no objection. 88 CCC woe 
Mr. LATIMER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague[Mr. STRAIT] has | ooper Wis. Hopkins til, > Pence. waren 

been excused by the House on account of sickness, and he isstill | Cornish, Hopkins, Pa. Pendleton, W.Va Wheeler, Ala. 

ill. Cousins, Houk, Ohio Philips, White, 
TheSPEAKER. One hundred and eighty-flve gentlemen have Cutie Nins. O Que Ohio Pae” Vita nl 

answered to their names. . Jones, Powers, Wilson, Ohio 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, as the call of the House dis- Pagel. Kiigore, Price, Wise, 
closes the presence of a quorum, I move to dispense with all 8 — aa woe 


Denson, 
di all. D: 8 Reilly, 
further proceedings under the c raper, -= y, 


The question was taken, and further proceedings under the | PUnphy, 
call were dispensed with, So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to The following additional pair was announced: 
reconsider the vote by which the yeas and nays were ordered. Mr. WISE with Mr. HOUK of Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 


imous consent to reconsider the vote by which the yeas and nays 
were ordered upon this resolution. Is there objection? 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recordad. 
On motion of Mr. CUMMINGS, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was adopted was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. BINGHAM, for ten sem on account of sickness. 
y 


To Mr. HOLMAN, indefinite 
family. 


, on account of sickness in his 


CALL OF COMMITTEES, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports. 
REPORTS ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


A member of the Committee on Claims having, when that 
committee was called, presented reports on two private bills, 

The SPEAKER said: The Chair desires to call the attention 
of members to the rule which pou for the manner in which 
reports on private bills are to be made. The call of committees 
for reportseach 1 for reports on bills of a public nature. 
Reports upon private bills arè to be made under clause 2 0f Rule 

I, which provides that: e 
2. All re of committees on private bilis, together with the views of 
the minority, shall be delivered to the Clerk for prin and reference to 
the proper calendar, under the direction of the Speaker, in accordance with 
the foregoing clause, and the titles or subject thereof shall be entered on the 
Journal and printed in the RECORD. 

Thus it will be seen that private bills are to be reported through 

the same channel through which they are introduced. 
POSTMASTERS’ BONDS. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina (when the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads was called) reported back with a 
favorable recommendation a bill (H. R. 2668) suthorizing the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General to approve postmasters’ 
bonds; which was referred to the House endar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

VACANCIES IN THE OFFICE OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESI- 
DENT. 


Mr. POWERS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 2000) to amend the first graph 
of section 1, chapter 4, of the acts of the first session of the 
Forty-ninth Congress relating to vacancies in the office of the 
President and Vice-President; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

SECTIONS 170 AND 293 REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. POW ERS also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported back adversely a bill (H. R. 100) repealing sections 1790 
and 2693 of the Revised Statutes; which was l on the table, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. completes the call of committees. 

CHARGES OF VIOLENCE, ETC., IN THE CHEROKEE STRIP. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a resolution 
providing for the e ped of a special committee to inves- 
tigate certain troubles that occurred at the opening of the Chero- 
kee Strip. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will send up the resolution 
the Chair will ask unanimous consent for its consideration, if 
that is what the gentleman desires. 

Mr. HUDSON. I desire to have the resolution and some cor- 
respondence relating to the subject read. 

The SPEAKER. Unless the House gives unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the resolution, or unless there is some 

uestion of personal privilege involved, the gentleman’s request 
2 not in order. 

Mr. HUDSON. Well, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution 
and correspondence be y 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will have the resolution read, 
after which he will ask if there be objection to its considera- 
tion. 

The resolution, was read as follows: 


aden eng chi of fraud, 8 violence, and murder deer been 
extensively pu throughou coun against certain Army and 
civil omeers charged with the opening of 8 public lands in Oklahoma 


Territory. known as the Cherokee Strip; and 

Whereas it is definitely alleged that a large number of individuals were 
given private information which enabled them to enter the Strip from a 
point which was forbidden by the Interior Department; and 

Whereas it is charged that one John R. a citizen of New Fares bake 
killed by a soldier, under the direction of one of the officers (Lieut. 11) 
ta caras oe S REA; doing guard duty at said opening, on the 16th day 

ptember; and 

Whereas aid Lieut. Caldwell and the soldiers under him are charged with 
other acts of o on and violence; and 

Whereas Caldwell and the soldiers under his charge are alleged 
to have excused themselves on the ground that they were carrying out their 
orders: Therefore 

Be it resolved, etc., That a committee of five be appointed by the Speakerto 
investigate and all charges of bri oppression. and vio- 
lence that may be made officers ofthe opening of the 
said Cherokee Strip, both civil and —— 80 that truth may be made 
known and the blame, if any, placed where bel That such com- 
mittee be given full power to visit the location of these and to call to 


menin 


necessary, the 8 15, a 
87 8814 rere Ponte ee os 
Mr. DOCKERY. Fy roca I think that ought to go to the 
Committee on Mili airs. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made to the consideration of 
the resolution. 
Mr. DOCKERY. I think that this matter ought to go to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. HUDSON. I desire unanimous consent that the corre- 
spondence which I send to the desk be read. 
Mr. DOCKERY. The matter had better go to the committee 
and bs reported in the usual way under the rules. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri = DOCK- 
ERY] objects to the 3 cunsideration of the resolution. 
Mr. HUDSON. Ido notask for the present consideration of 
the resolution: I am asking that the correspondence be read. 
Mr. KILGORE. I demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
reguiar order, which is equivalent to an objection. 
Mr. HUDSON. I hope thegentleman from Texas will not in- 
siet on his objection. I have not troubled the House a great 
eal, i 
Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. You do notknow the gentleman 
from Texas. [Laughter.] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The House now proceeds to the considera- 
tion of business in the second morning hour. The call rests with 
the Cgmmittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Task unanimous consent that 
the bill which was pending on Saturday last in this morning hour 
may go over till the next morning hour, without losing its prec- 
edence. I make this request for the reason that we have ap- 
plied to the Secretary of the Navy for information which is not 
yet forthcoming and which we can not get possibly till to-mor- 

w 


row. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the second morning hour to which the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs is now entitled for the consideration of 
their bill now pending be not iat Ae by the committee until 
to-morrow. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Chair will proceed with the call of committees. 

Mr. HUDSON. Inow ask that my resolution, with the cor- 
respondence, be referred 

he SPEAKER. That is done at the desk. If the gentleman 
will send up his resolution it will be referred. 

Mr. HUDSON. Before the matter is referred I ask unanimous 
consent that the correspondence be read. 


The SPEAKER. Thatis not in order. The Chair can not 


submit a request for unanimous consent that the cor dence 
be read. There is no rule of the House ere ts such a 
thing. The Chair does submit requests for un ous consent 


for the consideration of bills or resolutions. If the resolution 
were before the House, the correspondence might be read. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask a parliamentary 
question? 

The SPEAKER. y- 

Mr. HUDSON. May I have thecorrespondence referred with 
the resolution? 

‘The SPEAKER. Ifthe gentleman sends up the correspondence 
with the resolution and requests its reference, the Chair will 
send it to the committee with great pleasure; but there will be 
no reference to it in the Journal. 

Mr. HUDSON. I desire to have the correspondence referred 
to the committee with the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. That will be done, although the corre- 
spondence is no part of the resolution. 

POSTMASTERS’ BONDS, 

The SPEAKER proceeded with the call of committees. 

Mr, HENDERSON of North Carolina (when the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads was called). By direction of 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, I call up for 
present consideration the bill (H. R. 2668) authorizing the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General to approve postmasters’ bonds. 

The bill was read, as follows; 


4 : 


Be it enacted, ctc., That from and after the passage of this act the bonds of 
all —.— ö ve eee bars fish 
ant PORSAS KAANE the name of the Postasaster — 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
isd to make a in a mere matter of form, Under 
the ting law the bonds of postmasters have to be approved 
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by the First Assistant Postmaster-General. When the office of 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General was created nearly all the 
duties relating to post-offices were transferred from the First 
Assistant to the Fourth Assistant; and it is perfectly proper that 
the latter officer should now have the right toapprove these bonds 
of postmusters. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I wish to ask the chairman of 
this committee [Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina] whether 
his committee is considering any way by which the bonds given 
by assistant postmasters may also be approved by the Depart- 
ment, or any method by which subordinates such as assistant 
postmasters and their deputies can furnish bonds to the Govern- 
ment for the faithful performance of their duties. This is a 
matter which ought to be acted upon by the committee, and I 
trust it will receive their attention. In the city of apo ea 
short time ago the postmaster was very ill and was obliged to 
undergo a very painful operation. While he was lying on his 
sick bed the assistant postmaster robbed him of about$7,000and 
then committed suicide. But there was no way in which the 

tmaster could recover the money; and I doubt whether there 
any way in which the Government could recover it. There 
ought to be some system adopted by which bonds may be given 
by a guaranty company, or by which the appropriate officer in 
the Post-Office Department may approve the bonds of a subor- 


dinate. I hope the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
will give special attention to this matter. 
Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I suggest to the gen- 


tleman that he introduce a bill on this subject and have it re- 
ferred to our committee. I will promise him that the committee 
will give it due consideration. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I hope so. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and it was accordingly read a third time and Š e 

The SPEAKER proceeded with the call of the remaining com- 
mittees; and the call was concluded without the presentation of 
any further business. 


PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration 
of business on the Union Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of tne Union (Mr. DOCKERY in the chair), 
and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2650) providing 
for the public printing and binding and the distribution of pub- 
lie documents. 

The pending amendment was as follows: 


Amend by striking out in line 2 of the pending section the word “forty” 
and inserting “fifty;" so as to read: 


“The Pub ter no greater price for composition than 50 
— ok 8 thousand ems and 50 2 per . time work to printers and 
nders.”’ 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The question, Mr. Chair- 
man, is on the amendment just read, offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MEIKLEJOHN) there were—ayes 9, noes 48. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I make the point that no quorum has 


voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN and Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee were 
appointed tellers. 
The pac ae again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
14, noes 71. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the point 
of no quorum and offer another amendment. 

So (no further coant being demanded) the amendment was re- 


jected. 
; Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I now offer the amendment I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend section 40, in line 2, by striking out the word “forty” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “forty-five.” < 
Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. This amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
changes the compensation fixed by the bill, 40 cents per hour for 
time work to printers and bookbinders in the Printing Depart- 
ment of the Government, to 45 cents per hour. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I objected 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska which pro- 
to make the pay of this class of operatives of the Govern- 
ment 50 cents per hour, which amendment has just been rejected 
by the committee. We now ey, 40 cents to the time workers in 
e cath e of the Government where the work is 
done by the hour, and the result is that they get very fine com- 
pensation for their services. I do not think that we ought now 


to begin to make increases in the pay of the employés of the 
Government. They have been getting a fair compensation, 
which was fixed in 1876 at the rate of 40 cents per hour, and has 
been reasonably satisfactory to all of these people. That gives 
them fair compensation. At this date, when living is so much 
cheaper, when everything that they have to buy and use is 
cheaper than ever before, it seems to me it would be a very un- 
wise thing to propose to make such an increase as this. I hope 
the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. What do printers doing this same 
class of work elsewhere in the city of Washington receive for 
this employment? I mean from private establishments? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have not the facts before 
me now on that subject, but I have it in the evidence taken b 
the joint committee sometime ago. In that evidence is embod- 
ied a statement showing about the price paid in several cities, 
mentioning Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and others amongst 
them, for this class of work. It is a little more in some of these 
cities than the amount paid here; but it must be remembered 
that these employés do not get from private establishments the 
thirty days’ leave of absence, they do not get holidays in the 
offices such as they get when employed by the Government: and 
so, upon the whole, they are paid about the same amount, at the 
price here fixed, as they get in leading private establishments 
throughout the country. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But let us take it in Washington. 
Does the gentleman know what private printing establishments 
in Washington pay (par hour for this work? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am not informed as to 
what they are paying now. The price varies, I will say to the 
gentleman. It is not always the same. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Possibly the gentleman from Ne- 
braska may be able to give the information. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I have not the figures at hand. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But if the gentleman from 
IIlinois will look at the testimony taken by the Joint Committee 
on Printing—report number 18—he will find a table showing 
what they were getting two and one-half years ago when that 
testimony was en. I am not informed ss to what it is now. 
But I wish to say this, as chairman of the Committee on Print- 
ing, that after a long experience as such but few printers haye 
asked to have the pay increased in the Government Printing 
Office. They are satisfied with it, and are getting along there 
in the office without difficulty on that account, 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is the gentleman from Tennessee 
satisfied that the Post and other printing establishments in 
Washington, who employ union printers, do not pay more than 
the 5 in this bill for the Government printers? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am quite sure they do 
not, taking it year by year. They may by the piece, sometimes, 
when they get into a press, pay more; but their employés do not 
get more than the Government printers get. In some instances 
they quit the newspapers and comeand apply to the Government 
Printing Office for work, as it is considered a more desirable 
character of employment than that afforded by private establish- 
ments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Let me ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee if the Public Printer has any difficulty in obtain- 
in, enpor at the present rate? 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir; there is a heavier 
pressure now than there ever was before for positions there. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected, unless my friend from 
Nebraska will consent to withdraw it. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MEIKLE- 
JOHN, the committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 49. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the paragraph, and I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be allowed to proceed for ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MORSE] asks unanimous consent that he be allowed to proceed 
for ten minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, the House now has under con- 
sideration an appropriation bill, providing for expenditures for 
public printing. I desire toavail myself of the latitude allowed 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
to consider the expenditures in another Department of the Gov- 
ernment, i. e., in the Pension Bureau. 

T shall avail myself of the privilege accorded members to sup- 
plement what I may be able to say in the limited time at my 
disposal by printing in connection with my remarks some ex- 
tracts and newspaper clippings in support of the same, without 
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taking the time of the House to read them, as I know the Com- 
mittee on Printing is anxious to proceed with this bill. 


Mr. Chairman, the country is here and now confronted by a 
condition of things in one great De ent of the Governmen 
i. e., the Pension Bureau, without precedent in the history o 
the country. 

The makers of the Constitution under which we live, it seems 
to me, wisely ordained that there should be three distinct de- 

tments to the Government, executive, judicial, and legisla- 
ve and that neither one of these departments should interfere 
with the duties or prerogatives of the other. 

On the 27th day of June, 1890, President Harrison approved 
an act of Congress commonly known as the disability bill.“ 
Prior to the passage of that act, a soldier in order to be entitled 
to a pension, must not only have got the disability in the Army 
in active service, but he must prove that he got it in the service. 

Thousands of this class heretofore scorning alms or assistance 
from the Government that they helped to save, found themselves 
with advancing years to be incapacitated from earning a support 
in consequence of wounds or army service. 

Another class of soldiers have since become incapacitated 
from earning a support by disabilities or accident contracted 
since their service in the Army. 

The Fifty-first Congress passed the disability bill” to meet 
these two classes of cases, to the end that no man who served 
his country should beg bread or die in the almshouse. 

The former Commissioner of Pensions, Gen. Green B. Raum, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, issued or- 
ders known as Order No. 164, as follows: 

That all claimants under the act of June 27, 1890, showing mental or physi- 
cal disabilities of a permanent character not the result of their own vicious 
habits, and which incapacitates them for the performance of manual labor, 
rendering them unable to earn a support in such a degree as would be rated 
under former laws at or above $6 and as less than #12 per month, shall be 
rated the same as like disabilities of service origin; and that all cases show- 


ing a pensionable disability which is of service origin would be rated at or 
above $12 per month, shall be rated at $12 per month. 


(Signed) 

GREEN B. RAUM. 

Approved: 

CYRUS BUSSEY, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Under this construction of the law, and most undoubtedly with 
the approval of the country, numerous pensions were issued, 
ranging from 86 to $12 per month, to the numerous class that I 
have before described. 

This pension money, under the provisions of the McKinley 
tariff bill, is taken from the wealthiest of our poopie in the form 
of duties upon luxuries, tobacco, spirits, silk, high grade of 
broadcloth, etc., and paid to the poorest of our people, is not 
hoarded, but goes immediately into circulation to buy necessities. 

This policy was continued for fully a month after the Admin- 
istration came into power, and before the successor of Gen. 
Raum was agreed upon, but with the entrance of Judge Lochren 
to that office an entire change comes over the spirit of the dream, 
and the before-mentioned order of procedure and construction 
of the law is canceled, and the following order issued in its place: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, May 27, 1893. 
To the COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS: 


Order No. 164, signed by Green B. Raum, Commissioner of Pensions, and 
approved bY. AE gece Bussey, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, of date of 
October 15, , is hereby revoked. You will prepare for the approval of the 
Secretary new rules covering the proof of the right to pensions and the rate 
of same, etc. You will have an examination made to determine what pen- 
sions have been allowed under section 2 of the act of June 27, 1890, in disre- 
gard of the terms of said act and in conflict with the rulings of this Depart- 
ment in the case of Charles T. Bennett, this day transmitted to you. 


Respectfully, 
ee HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 


And mind you, this order is not made to apply to future cases, 
but it is retroactive, and we have here the astonishing spectacle 
of the present Commissioner of Pensions, reviewing the acts of 
his predecessor, canceling or suspending thousands of claims 
which have already been adjudicated and settled. 

And mind you, this without any charge of fraud or dishonesty 
on the part of the pensioners, and extending over a period of 
three years. 

This order of the honorable Secretary of the Interior sus- 
pends the regular and legitimate work of the clerks at the Pen- 
sion Office examining applications, and directs the re#xamina- 
tion of three hundred thousand claims or more that have been 
adjudicated by his predecessor. 

in other words, the Commissioner of Pensions, with the ap- 


s to 
undo and override the act of Congress approved June 27, 1890, 
and assume legislative as well as judicial functions. 

Mr. Speaker, you have only to examine the mail of any Con- 
gressman from any Northern State to see that the whole coun- 
try is crying out with indignation at this outrage to the de- 
fenders of the flag. 


XXV—il11 


proval of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, pro; 


— 


By what authority does the Commissioner of Pensions suspend 

thousands of pensions, issued by his predecessor, without the 

htest evidence of wrongdoing on the t of the pensioner, 

and demand that these men s brace their claim with addi- 
tional evidence? 

The evidence upon which their peusions were procured three 
years ugo, much of it is impossible to duplicate now; the wit- 
nesses are dying and dead. . 

I desire, Mr. Speaker, to call attention to the fact that the act 
of June 27, 1890, has a graded scale of pensions, 86 being the 
minimum and 812 the maximum. Will not the Commissioner 
of Pensions tell us (if his present decision is correct, that a man 
must be totally incapacitated from manual labor in order to be 
entitled to a pension under that act) what use there is for this 
scale, which Congress intended to be adjusted to the amount of 
his disability? 

In the act of Congress referred to the words total disability ” 
do not occur. 

It is outrageous and absurd to say that the loss of an eye, as in 
the case of Rollins, of Campello, or another like disability which 
partially impairs a man’s ability to earn a livelihood, is not pen- ° 
sionable under the act of June 27, 1890, at some point upon the 
sliding scale fixed by that act. 

I desire to call the attention of Congress and the country to 
some of the items which are furnished the Associated Press by 
the Pension Bureau, with a view to allay the storm of indigna- 
tion and wrath which is felt in the Northern sections of the coun- 
try at the action of the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
manner of Pensions, 

On the morning of August 31 the following fi~ res were fur- 
nished the press and were telegraphed over the entire country: 

A statement pre at the Pension Office shows that between March 


1893, and August 26, 1893, the total number of pensions of all classes gran 
— 7 5 general law was 26,420, and under the act of June 27, 1890, the total was 


Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, I raise the pointof order that 
the gentleman's remarks are not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. FITHIAN] 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I have stated the point of order, which is that 
the remarks of the gentleman are not germane to the subject- 
matter under discussion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on that 


point. 
sore CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be heard on the point 
of order. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, we are considering an expendi- 
ture of public money in one department of the Government, and 


I am considering an expenditure in another de ent; and you 
know, Mr. Chairman, that very great latitude is allowed to mem- 
bers in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. On Saturday 


ou allowed a pcre to send up and 
have read an essay on free coinage: and I think Iam 5 
in order, in considering the expenditure of public money. I 

the permission of the House to proceed for ten minutes. In the 
last House days were consumed in discussing the Pension Office 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order is 
well taken. 

Mr. MORSE. I will attempt to confine myself to the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes the gentleman will con- 
fine himself to the subject under discussion, and will proceed 
under the rule. 

Mr. MORSE. Ina matter of the appropriation of the public 
money for pensions it seems to me that the country has a right 
to have its will and pleasure enforced as expressed by Congress; 
and certainly there. was avery full, free, and complete expression 
pn the part of Congress on the passage of the disability act of 

90. 

aE COGSWELL. Mr. Chairman, do I understand the Chair 
to rule—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I insist—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MORSE] has the floor. For what purpose does the gentleman 
(Mr. COGSWELL] rise? 

Mr. COGSWELL. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 5 [Mr. 
MORSE] has the floor. 

Mr. COGS WELL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 


ment. 
Mr. MORSE. I will yield to my coll e Mr. COGSWELL]. 
MR. COGSWELL. I understand the Chair to rule that 
when this House is in Committee of the Whole, discussing ap- 
propriation bills and bills like this, thatdebate must be confined 
strictly to questions before the House, or to the particular amend- 


ment under discussion? Because if that is the rule, it is a re- 


. versal of the rule which has prevailed in every 
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Whole since I have been a member of 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will clause 1 of rule XTV. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


OF DECORUM AND DEBATE.—When any member desires to speak or de 
liver any matter to the House, he shall rise and tull himself 
to“ Mr. Speaker,” and on being recognized, may address the House from 

place on the floor or fromthe Clerk's desk, and shall confine himself to 
the question under debate, avoiding personalities. 


2 CHAIRMAN. Now the Clerk will read clause 8 of rule 


XXIII. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The rules ot proceeding in the House shall be observed in Committees of 
the Whole House, sofar as they may be applicable. 

TheCHAIRMAN. So faras the Chair is advised, the uniform 
ruling by Chairmen of the Committee of the Whole has been in 
harmony with the rules just read by the Clerk, 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. think the rule which the 
Chair has caused to be read has always been the rule, but it has 
never been the practice, I am inclined to think. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair quite agrees with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois; but the Chair ruled upon 
the question of order, and was, of course, constrained to abide 
by the letter of the rule. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Because the rule has been violated hereto- 
fore is no reason why it should be violated now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MORSE] was proceeding when he yielded to his colleague, the 


Mr. MORSE. I was about to say that Elijah, the prophos of 
Israel, in the hour of supreme discouragement, heard a still, small 
voice that brought to a the encouraging news Let I have left 
me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed 
to Baal, and e mouth which hath not kissed him.” Soin this 
day of sorrowand t or the Unionsoldiers, they still 
have friends in the Pension Bureau, and on the same day that 
the above notice was given to the press I received a letter from 
an employé in the Pension Bureau, whose confidence I would 
seal with my blood if need be, in which he informs me thata 
percentage of the pensions claimed to be allowed in the state- 
ment above are issued to dead men in order to swell the list, 
and that the policy of the Department is to learn through its 
secret agents of applicants who haye died, and to issue pensions 
to such. The truth of this charge I do not assert and do not know, 
but if true these pensions issued to dead men, of course, cost the 
Government little or nothing, and under existing ruling not 
even funeral expenses can be paid out of accrued pension, which 
ht be due the deceased under the act of June 27, 1890. 

. Speaker, I here and now challenge the Commissioner of 
Pensions to inform C: and the country of the number of 
soldiers deceased to whom pensions have been issued after 
their decease since he took the office. 

It must be borne in mind that the statistics of pensions-issued 
noted above included more than a month of Gen. Raum’s ad- 
ministration, since the 4th of March, and knowing what was 
coming, and the President's hostility to the soldiers, 1 have not 
the slightest doubt that auring Snas month that brave and pa- 
triotic soldier, Gen. Green B. Raum, worked the Pension Bureau 
for all it was worth, i 

The present Commissioner of Pensions felt aggrieved at a re- 
cent statement of mine to the effect that I believed that ten 
oe were being cancelled to every one that was being issued. 

challenge him toinform Congress and the country what the 
exact ratio is. 

From many letters that I have received from every part of the 
country, since the Commissioner saw fit to give my correspond- 
ence with him to the press, I am assured that I have got the 
P rtion far too low. ; 

m a most excellent article upon this subject, which was 
printed in this city, in the Evening News, August 8, by Pat- 
rick O’Ferrell, Lquote the following paragraph which is germane 
and pertinent to discussion: 

The question at issue is, Can the present Administration review, revise, 
and nal the acts of their predecessors simply for the reason that their 
cons beral. 


ot the 8 ens Che 4 

President a things which Presid velan 
would not have done had o soy in office. President Cleveland would prob- 
ably have vetoed the act under discussion, but does he for a moment attempt 
to revise or review the acts of his predecessor? No, Congress or can do 
that. 0 of the Interior undertakes to do that which the Presi- 
dent of the United States dare not attempt withoutthe risk of inpeachment. 


In an able in the Senate of the United States, Septem- 


ber 4, Senator GALLINGER of New Hampshire reviews an 
able and exhaustive manner the legal aspect of the Commis- 
sioner’s conduct in suspending ons. 
And the honorable Senator shows in the most conclusive man- 
ner „VCF Pensions and the Sec- 
0 ter suspending pensio 
8 of fraud, and even then without a hearing on the 


ms in the absence of | ma 


Committee of the Riegal. the pensioners, is entirely outside of the law and clearly 


And certainly these officers should be called to an account be- 
fore some tribunal for overriding the laws of the United States 
and contempt for this coordinate branch of the Government. 

The honorable Senator also shows in the most conclusive man- 
ner, by precedents, ‘‘ That a head of a Department has not a right 
to review the decisions of his predecessors.” 

The only case in which the Commissioner is allowed under the 
law to s nd a pension is found in section 4720, Revised Stat- 
utes, which authorizes the Commissioner, upon satisfactory evi- 
dence that fraud was perpetrated in ob a special act of 
Congress, to suspend payment thereon until the propriety of re- 
pealing the same can be considered by Sangram: 

It will be observed that this provision is limited to special acts 
of 3 where fraud was perpetrated, after satisfactory evi- 
dence been obtained, and then only until Congress can con- 
sider the propriety of repeal. 

I desire to call the attention of Congress and the country to 
me S oct eee ding weed ger ice nee in regard to 

e sus on of pensions, the work of s pensions goes 
merrily on, and every mail brings me tidings of some r fel- 
low who has had his pension suspended and who is ordered to 
retstablish his claim, which has already been adjudicated and 
finally decided, as he thought. 

I take this method to caution the soldiers of the count 

ainst these secret Poa ac of the Pension Bureau who approac 

em in the garb of friends, with a view to get from them some 
information that may be a pretext for suspending their posse: 

Such contemptible methods are beneath the dignity of a great 
Department of the Government, and I am sure can not receive 
the indorsement of Congress and the country. 

I say, the attention of the country should be called to the 
matter of secret agents or spies of the Pension Bureau that are 
now doing the dirty work of traveling around the country, inter- 
viewing the soldiers, engaging them in conversation, and ex- 

their papers with a view to manufacture some evidence 
to rob them of the little pittance allowed them by the Govern- 
ment, under the guise of detecting fraud. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not the slightest doubt but when the 
loyal and patriotic e of this country are heard from in the 
coming election they rebuke the Administration for its un- 
kind, unjust, and unpatriotic conduct towards these defenders of 
the flag, and toward the men who sprung to the defense of the 
country when the life of the nation hung trembling in the bal- 
ance, and who saved us, a nation among the nations of the earth. 

ns the hammer fell.] 

CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be con- 
sidered as withdrawn. = 

Mr. MORSE. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 43. The Public Printer shall furnish to all applicants giving notice 
Homie ged ANE Ea SS TE S, DS EAEN OT 
88 printi 3 ten se Pn a — od tthe printing 
of such work for od fate parties shall not interfere with the printing for 
Government. X 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
8 whether this is the case now in the Government Printing 

ce? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir; this section is 
taken from the Supplement to the Revised Statutes, as the gen- 
tleman will find, in volume 1, page 311, except that the Committee 
on Printing adds that this work shall be done for private parties 
when it does notinterfere with the printing for the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. What reason is there for removing the re- 
striction now? $ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The only restriction it 
imposes is, that this work may be done 5 citizens when 
1 en not interfere with the printing for the Government; that 

s all, 
Mr. CUMMINGS, Allright; I understand. 
Mr.MEIKLEJOHN. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Printing a question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Section 43 provides that notice shall be 
cra before the matter is put to press of all bills, reports, and 

ocuments that the applicant may desire to have printed. May 
I inquire of the gentleman if this covers documents which are 
printed from stereotypes or stereotyped and electrotyped mat- 
te 


T? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir, It refers to all 
matter printed at the Government Printing Office. 

Mr, MEIKLEJOHN. Will the gentleman tell me why it is 
necessary that notice be given to the Public Printer before the 


tter poa to ? 
Mr. R CHARDSON of Tennessee. It is to prevent the ex- 


1893. 
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pense of bringing the plates back to the press, and doing the 
work over again for a small order. It is simply to require them 
to give in their orders before the work is first done. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. May I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if it is not possible for a publisher to give notice to the 
Public Printer that he desires to have a number of copies of 
some document, and he be the only one who might be aware that 
the document is ey Beary reat by the Government? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I did not catch the ques- 
tion. Will the gentleman repeat it? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Under section 43, is it not a fact that 
a publisher might have knowledge that some document is being 

ublished and micht give notice to the Public Printer that he 

esired to haye some copies of that document printed,and he be 
the only one who would be allowed to purchase copies of that 
document from the Government? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, if he were the only 
one to give notice, he would be the only one to get copies. The 
law requires that he shall give notice that he wishes ee a 
and if he were not too late to give the notice, he would only be 
able to get 250 copies under section. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Then, would this same rule apply to 
electrotyped and stereo matter? 

Tes RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think it would apply in 
cases. : 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. You mean to say that when the matter 
is stereotyped or electrotyped, the publisher giving notice would 
be the only one who would be allowed to pu se the document. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. He would be the only one 
under that section; but he could 3 any number of copies 
substantially from the Public Printer or the Superintendent of 
Documents; but under that section, before the matter goes to 
press, he would be the only one who could get copies. 

Mr. LANE. Do speeches of members of Congress come under 
this class? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They do not. 

Mr. LANE. Then why are they charged 10 per cent above 


cost. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Who is charged 10 per 
ee ANE M bers of Co: f inting thei h 

r. . Members of Congress, for ing their speeches. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This does not Kio to 
the printing of 2 of members of Congress. 

Mr. LANE. I see that 10 per cent is added to the cost. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But this does not refer to 
printing the speeches of members. 

Mr. LANE, At the Government Printing Office they charge 
more than 10 per cent extra for printing members’ speeches 
ee they do elsewhere, and I do not know why that should be 


ne. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. For the very good reason 
I attempted to give a moment ago, when I stated that we pa; 
AE ahs wages than pae offices do; that we give our employés 
thirty days’ leave of absence with pay, which private offices do 
not; besides which we give them all the holidays. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office is not run in competition with private en- 
terprises, and I know that private printing offices do cheaper 
printing than the Government Printing Office in some instances. 

Mr. COMMINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee if it is not possible to bring the speeches of members 
of Congress within the scopeof adocument? Whatdoyoumean 
by a document—bills and reports? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Documents are publica- 
tions made by order of Congress or either House—such, for in- 
stance, as executive communications from the heads of the De- 

tments or from the President, which are laid before Congress. 
Theyarecalied executive documents or miscellaneous documents, 
as the case may be, and this refers to matters of that character 
and not to speeches, for they are not documents, technically 


speaking. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Then I suppose it would depend in some 
measure upon how much members used the scissors in making 
their speeches in the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEO. 45. There shall be appointed by the Public Printer a chief clerk, 
whose shall be $2,400 per annum; and a foreman of and a 
foreman of binding, who must be 1 and thoroughly uainted 
with their respective trades, who shall each receive a salary of $2,100 per 
annum. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Chairman, I move toamend section 
45 by adding after the word ‘‘clerk,” in line 2, the words, “who 
shall be a practical printer and versed in the art of bookbinding.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have noobjection to that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 47. The employés of the Government Printing Office shall beallowed 


the follo legal holidays with to wit; The Ist day of January, the 


ary, the 4th day of July, the 26th day of December, Inaugu: 
ji at Pon hago elles Sa Beg oe Rete oe = Be aT 
President of the United States as a day of public fast or.t ying. 


Mr.GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert after the 
“Ist day of January” the words “the 30th day of May.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that Memorial Day 
is already in the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Les, sir; Memorial Day 
has been inserted in the bill. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then I withdraw my amendment. The 
Clerk was reading quite rapidly and I did not hear that day 
mentioned. 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, why would it not be a good 
idea to add “Labor Day” after Memorial Day”? I move that 
as an amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, [think we 
have enough public holida; The effect of this legislation is to 
make a heavy additional c argo upon the Government, because 
whenever you add a public holiday the employés are, of course, 
paid for the time. 

Mr.MERCER. Well, Mr. Chairman, Labor Day is a very im- 
portant holiday to the laboring people of the country, and is, 
perhaps, the one that is best entitled to receive recognition at 
the hands of the Government. I understand that there is a bill 

nding now in Congress providing fora national Labor Day. 

offer the amendment. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend line 5, section 47, by inserting after the words Memorial Day” 
the words “Labor Day.” 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask the 
gentleman to give me his attention fora moment. This billap- 

lies only to the ig ig of the Government Printing Office. 

ow, if it is a fact, asthe gentleman states, that there is a bill 
pending to make Labor Day a general public holiday, and if Con- 
gress chooses to consider and pass that bill, it will apply to all 
the employés of the Government; whereas if this amendment be 
adopted it will apply only to employés of the Government Print- 
ing Office, who certainly should not be put, in respect to public 
holidays upon any higher plane than other employés. I submit 
to the gentleman that he had better wait for the passage of that 
bill which, as I have said, will apply to all Governmentemployés 
alike, so that those in the Government Printing Office will get 
the benefit of it. 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, I desire to say that in many States of this 
Union Labor Day has already been recognized as a public holi- 
day, and whether the bill to make it a national holiday passes 
or not I think it is well to recognize it in this section of the 
pending bill, inasmuch as we have particularized certain other 
public holidays, and I do not think the chairman of the commit- 
tee will object to that. I think I must press my amendment. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. MERCER, 
and the Chairman declared that the “noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MERCER. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes were 38 and the noes 38. 

Mr. MERCER. How does the Chair vote? 

5 pi CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already voted. The motion 
to. 3 

Mr. MERCER. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were refused; only 32members voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. MERCER. No aati Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point comes too late under the rules. 
The Clerk will proceed with the reading of the biil. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SEOC. 51. The Public Printer may employ such number of apprentices as in 
his judgment will be consistent with the economical — 2 the office. 


Mr. JOY. I move to amend by striking out section 51 as be- 
ing inconsistent with section 46. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I only want 
to say that Public Printers have differed heretofore in respect 
to the wisdom of this provision. I believe that all of them up to 
the immediate predecessor of the present incumbent did employ 
a small number of apprentices, but Mr. Benedict refused to doit, 
because he said he understood the law to be that none but skilled 
employés should bs employed in the Government Printing Office. 

Since then the present Public Printer, Mr. Palmer, has stated 
that he did not apprentices were objectionable, and that 
if he had room he would take a few, but inasmuch as he did not 
have the room, he has not taken any. I that the amend- 


ment isa wise one, and Iam willing that this section shall be 
stricken out. : 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 53. The Public Printer may sell to 8 persons additional 
Sa stereo’ or prem Soa biden f m which any 


and 10 
amount of the price shall be paid when the order is filed. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Printing in their report on this bill say: 


Section 53 is new. It was formerly the tice to sell the stereotype 
plates, as provided in this section. It is believed by the committee that 
this practice will aid in the circulation of knowledge without any detriment 
to the public service or cost to the Government. 


U 
The chairman of the House Committee on inting, Mr. 
RICHARDSON of Tennessee, on pase 43 Hof the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD of date September 13, is reported as saying: 2 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, that is a new section, but 
the committee found that it had been formerly the practice for many years 
to sell the stereotype plates as provided in this section, and they thought 
that the continuance of that practice would aid the circulation of knowledge 
without any detriment to the public service or any extra cost to the Govern- 
ment. The Government gets the cost of the plates, and if a publication is 
valuable this provision simply enables the public to get the benefit of it 
8 The Government has no copyright on these books, and if the liter - 
ature is valuable it ought to be disseminated as cheaply as possible among 
the oy oy Still, it it the opinion of the House that some restriction 
should be placed upon this power of the Public Printer, of course the section 
is 0 to amendment when we reach it. 

. HALL of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee whether 
that provision gives an advantage to any one publisher over any other? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all. Any 8 uuying these 
gee can not ii Aenea the work, and any other publisher who chooses can 

o what he has done. 


Mr, Chairman, I find that the report made by the committee 
and the statement of the chairman in his remarks I have just 
quoted are not in accordance with the report of the Public 
Printer. I submit a communication from him, which I ask to 
have read at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
Washington, D. O., September 16, 1898, 


Sır: In reply to your favor of this date, I have the honor to state that this 
office has never sold nor l to private publishing houses electrotype 
or stere plates of the text or typograp! matter of any public docu- 
ment, nor s nor electrotype plates thereof. 

Electrotype duplicates of cuts belonging to the Government are frequently 
sold to private parties. 

If you desire to be informed as to the sum received by this office from the 
sale of such pou pacman within any given period, and will so advise me, the 
e 

ery > 
F. W. PALMER, Public Printer. 
Flon. GEORGE D. MEIKLEJOHN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Ialsoask that a second communication 
on this subject be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE PUBLIO PRINTER, 
Washington, D. C., September 21, 1893. 
Sır: In . with your request, I have the honor to state that the 
sum of 8654.97 has been received by this office for electrotype duplicates of 
cuts yn March 4, 51 to March 4, 1893. 
respecti 
SA 5 F. W. PALMER, Public Printer. 
Hon. G. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
Committee on Printing says that publications which are produced 
from electrot; or stereotype plates can not be copyrighted. I 
believe that the construction placed on the law of copyright by 
the chairman of the Prin Committee is correct. But that 
does not seem to be the practice. I hold in my hands a book, the 
title-page of which is“ try Drill Regulations, United States 
Army, adopted October 3, 1891. Washington. Government 
Printing Office, 1891. Printed by authority of the War Depart- 
ment on October 3, 1891, under the authorization of Redfield 
Proctor, Secretary of War.” 

I also have here the reproduction of this work, published b; 
the War Department, the title-page of which is “Infantry Drill 
Regulations, United States Army, adopted October 3, 1891. 
Washington. Government Printing Office. 1891.” 

On the second page are the words“ Copyright, 1891, by Hugh 
T. Reed.” The second page of this document reads as follows: 


GOVERNMENT EDITION. 


Infantry Drill Regulations. By special arrangement I obtained from the 
Government Printing Office, before the type was distributed, a large num- 
ber of copies of this work, which was approved by the President October 3, 
1891. These books were prin especially for me with those ordered by the 
‘War Department for issue to the Army. Hence mine are the only official 


copies for sale now at any price. 
HUGH T. REED, Chicago, ili. 


` It seems, Mr. Chairman, that this production of the Govern- 
ment has been copyrighted; the number of the copyright which 


Mr. Reed holds on this Government production is 3168, as re- 
corded with the Librarian of Congress, and is as follows: 
No. 3168. 
Library of Congress. 
Be it remembered, that on the 18th day of whe jong? 65 — Domint 1 


Hugh T. Reed, of Chi of a book tne 


has de ited in this offic 
title or description of w 


th 
is in the following words, to wit: 
Infantry 
Drill Regulations, 
United States Army. 
Adopted 
October 8, 1891. 
Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 
1891. 


The right whereof he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws of 
the United States respecting 9 * 
A. R. SPOF FORD. 


Librarian of Congress. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if it is possible that these public works 
can be reproduced by private publishers, who are allowed to take 
copyrights on the reproductions printed from electrotype and 
stereotype plates of the Government, I believe we ought to strike 
this section from this bill and prohibit the sale of stereotype and 
electrotype plates. 

I also find upon examination that the book entitled The Con- 
gressional Directory,” which is published by authority of Con- 
gress under section 77 of the Revised Statutes, iscopyrighted by 
the clerk of the Committee on Printing. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment to strike out this 
section will be adopted. I believe there is no call at this time 
for placing these stereotype and electrotype plates, at the cost 
of 10 per cent added to the value of the metal, in competition 
with 50,000 members of the Typographical Union throughout 
this country. 

Mr. PICKLER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. The Government in these cases keeps on 
hand the original W I plates, does it not? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN, sir. ; 

Mr. PICKLER. And copies of the particular work can be 
printed from those plates at any time by order of Congress or by 
order of any one of the Departments? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then what is the objection to selling dupli- 
cates of these stereotype pistes to private parties? 
aoe MEIKLEJOHN. I thought I had just stated the objec- 

on. 

Mr. PICKLER. I do not understand the gentleman's point. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I say that if we sell the stereotype and 
electrotype plates prepared by the Government we place that 
amount of matter in competition with the graphical Union 
of the nation for the small consideration of 10 per cent added to 
the cost of ths metal. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. By obtaining these plates publishers save 
Log expense of typesetting. That is what the proposition in- 
volves. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is it not admitted that this arrangement will 
enable the 38 to buy 33 more cheaply? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] how it is possible, for instance, to 
obtain this publication entitled“ Infantry Drill Fag Rear n 38 
published by Hugh T. Reed, of Soano; without buying the 
work at 12 4 prams which are listed in this book? 

Mr. PICKLER. Ithink the infantry regulations of the pres- 
ent Administration would be fresher at any rate. ughter.] 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I think the gentlemen is entirely cor- 


rect. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, whatever 
1 . there may be in the point made by the gentleman from 

ebraska (Mr. MEIKLEJOHN |, the matter which he seems to con- 
sider a grievance does not arise under this section. If his com- 
plaint is just and his criticism correct, the difficulty is not 
reached by hisamendment. Take the case of the military tactics 
to which the gentleman has referred. Instead of it being the 
fact that this gentleman is using a Government publication, as 
my friend supposes, the Government is using some other man’s 
publication. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee ex- 
plain how he supports that position? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am proceeding to do so. 
This man goes to work and prepares a book on military tactics. 
In the discretion given to the Secretary of War he examines these 
regulations or tactics, and finding that they are good, promul- 
gates them for the use of the Army. They belong to Mr. Reed 
and not to the Government, and Mr. 


Reed is entitled to a copy- 
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right on the book, but he consents that the Government may 
adopt them for the use of the Army by a formal order, and have 
as many copies as they want printed, paying him the price agreed 
upon between the Secre of War, Mr. Proctor, and Mr. Reed. 

r. Reed thereupon gets the copyright and Mr. Proctor by the 
arrangement with him gets the work under the discretion given 
him, and has the regulations, that is those needed for the Army, 
printed at the Government Printing Office for the use of the 


rmy. 

Mr. PICKLER. Right there let me ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee this question: Does the Government when it sells the 
plates fix any price which the private party purchasing the docu- 
ment so printed shall be charged? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, it does not. 

Mr. PICKLER. Should it not do that? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, I have no objection 
to it; but let us get through with the other point first. That is 
not a part of the present inquiry. 

Now, in reference to the Army Regulations, I have not to-day 
examined the particular publication that the gentleman from 
Nebraska has called our attention to. But in a former session, 
a proposition came before the Committee on Printing to print 
extra copies of the book I take it it was this book—for the use of 
the Army. I do not know that it was this book. The committee, 
if I remember correctly, did not report the resolution. But the 
Secretary of War, in the exercise of the discretion conferred 
upon him, printed anumber of copies, because he thoughtit would 
be valuable or useful to his 1 and promulgated an or- 
der, with the approval of the ident, making the regulations 
official, as he had a right to do. 

I think these are the facts in connection with the first publi- 
cation, and probably the gentleman will find that instead of 
Mr. Reed copy rig nnn a Government publication, the Govern- 
ment has used his book, which was copyrighted. The Govern- 
ment has simply taken this publication, but not without consent, 
obtained through the Secretary, and the Regulations have been 
printed in the Government Printing Office for the use of the 
Army. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir, 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. How do you reconcile the following 
statement, which is found on the second page of the Infantry 
and Drill Regulationsof the United States Army? I ask the 
Clerk to read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I stated before that I had 
not examined the book to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. But the gentleman states that Mr. Reed 
is the author of the work. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not undertake to sa; 
so on my own authority. I do not remember the name, but 
understood SA 8 say that he was the author, andI repeated it. 

Mr. M OHN. But you said that Mr. Reed, of Chicago, 
was the author of the work? J 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, I do not say so; but I 
understood you to say so, and was simply repeating what I sup- 
posed to be a fact on your statement. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Did I not understand you to say that 
Hugh T. Reed, of Chicago, compiled the work, and that the Gov- 
ernment got it from him? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If I so expressed myself I 
did it on the statement that the gentleman himself made. I do 
not undertake to say who compiled the work. I understood the 
gentleman to say d compiled it. I only know that such a 
work was compiled, but the author's name I do not know. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Do you say it was not compiled by the 
War 15559 8 5 of the Government? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not remember about 
—.— It may be that the gentlemen who prepared it were army 
officers. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Then you admit that Hugh T. Reed, of 
Chic go, is not the author? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, I do not admit it, for 
Ido not know eit Gaga aboutit. I have said that I did not 
know who the author was. I have not seen the book the gen- 
tleman has in his hands, and it may not be the work to which I 
am referring. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I understood you to say that the Gov- 
ernment did not compile it. ‘ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The statement that I 
made, if the gentleman will hear me, was what I believed to be 
the facts based on his own statement. I do not know of myself 
as to who the compiler was. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Iask the Clerk to read the extract I 
sent to the desk, showing the authority under which this work 
was first published. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, October 3, 1891, 


brouck, Fourth 3 3 


tem of drill re; tions for infantry which has been appro 
ent, it is 3 Pp 2 


REDFIELD PROCTO: 


Secretary oF War. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is what I understood 
to be a fact. $ 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. May I ask the 2 sep gions a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. es. z 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Who has been benefited y all this, 
Hugh T. Reed, of Chicago, or the Government itself? 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think that both have 
been benefited. The Government got what it wanted for the 
benefit of the Army, and the compiler of the work got the bene- 
fit of its use in the Army. 

But the question is, did this section give that benefit to either? 
What I said to the gentleman was that this was not done under 
the present section at all. It would not authorize anything of 
the kind. But the Secretary of War had this compilation 
brought to his attention, and decided to adopt it, and it was 

rinted under the discretion which the Secretary had, and when 

ə did so he simply took the publication in the manner I have 
described. 

Mr. CUMMINGS, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
perfect the textof the section which I believe, takes precedence 
over the motion to strike out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 1, section 53, page 18, strike out the word “ may“ and insert “ shall 
not;“ and strike out all of the section after the word printed,“ in line 3, 
inserting a full point in the place of the comma. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Now, Mr. Chairman, let the Clerk read it 
as it will read when amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the section as it 
will read if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEO. 58. The Public Printer shall not sell to any person or persons addi- 
tional or duplicate stereotype or electrotype plates from which any Govern- 
ment publication was printed. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr, Chairman, my object in offering this 
amendment is this: As the section now reads the Public Printer 
can sell to any person the electrotype plates for the cost of the 
making of the electrotype plates and 10 per cent added. If he 
can do this, the man who buys the electrotype plates saves the 
expense of setting the type, and the expense of the eer 
is borne by the Government and the taxpayers of the Unite 
States. e gentleman who buys the electrotye plates gets the 
benefit. I think, therefore, that the section should be amended, 
and I offer a further amendment, to add the words or lend,” so 
that it will read: 

Public Printer shall not sell or lend r - 
aitional or duplicate stereotype or „3 e 

Mr. DINGLEY. That amendment, I think, is in the nature of 
asubstitute. I wish to move an amendment at the end of this 
1 the purpose of perfecting the text as reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the section 
as proposed to be amended by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CUMMINGS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Public Printer shall not sell or lend to any 8 or persons addi- 


tional or duplicate stereotype or electrotype plates from which any Govern- 
ment publication was printed. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Now I offer an amendment to the section as 


mci, ert reported. 
he CHATRMAN., The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] moves an amendment to the section as originally reported, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

d at the end the following language: 

2 vid nthe > That no publication reprinted from such stereotype 
or electrotype tes shall be copyrighted.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say a 
word further in reference to the other publication which my 
friend from Nebraska [Mr. MEIKLEJOHN] referred to, and that is 
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ublication known as the Rules of the House. The Rulesof 
the House, I think, can not be copyrighted. I never believed 


the 


they could be; but members of the committee are familiar with 
the fact that the Manual, as itis published at present and as it 
has been published for some years, contains other matter besides 
the rules. The Journal clerk takes the rules as the founda- 
tion of his work. He goes to work, however, and prints the 
Constitution of the United States as the first thing in the book, 
and in that connection he prints some very valuable notes, con- 
structions of different sections of the Constitution by the various 
courts of the United States. 

Now, I think that a gentleman who makes original notes on 
the Constitution of the United States can have them copyrighted. 
He then goes to work and prints Jefferson’s Manual, the rules, 
and the committees of the House, and then he prints a digest of 
the decisions of the Speakers of the House and the chairmen of 
the Committees of the Whole. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, if it is in this line. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Did E qon understand me to say that the 
ien mi of the Constitution, Manual, and Digest was copy- 


nenm 
r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr, MEIKLEJOHN. Isaid the Congressional Directory. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. + did you say about 
the Manual bane copyrighted? 

Mr. MEIKLEJO said nothing. I said that the Con- 

nal Directory was copyrighted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I beg the pardon of the 
gentleman. I did not understand him. Ithoughthementioned 
the Rules and Manual of the House. The question was before 
the committee as to the right to copyright that manual and di- 

and other Government publications. I think the amend- 
mentof the gentleman from Maine Mr. DINGLEY] is in order, 


and isin the right line. Ido not e Government publica- 
tions can be co 8 by anyone. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I agree with the gentleman; but to make 


that point certain, I think we had better put it into the section. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have no objection to 
that amendment. Now, when that amendment is adopted, the 
question is whether this section, as amended, ought tostand, or 
whether we will take exactly the opposite course, proposed by 
the gentleman from New York . CUMMINGS]. I shall not 
make any strenuous effort in the matter. All I wish is that the 
members of the House may understand the matter; and then if 
they want this section to remain, letthem putitin, and if they 
want to adopt the amendment of the gentleman from New York 

. CUMMINGS], let them do so. 

Now, the committee thought that the practice which had ob- 
tained heretofore in some instances of selling these plates was 
not improper and not ce because we thought that if the 
Government had valuable public information Congress re- 
fused to print a new edition of the work, if some energetic and 
reliable printer wished to buy the plates and print additional 
1 of the publication he might do so. 

tisafact that the Government has published a few—and I 
want to emphasize that word few—valuable publications. Some 
of these publications are very valuable. 

Now, if it is desired to purchase those plates by paying the cost 
of the work, which mustinclude the tro and stereo- 
typin g and composition and 10 per cent added to that cost, if 

e Government gets that, and if the publication is valuable, and 
the informatien contained is useful to the people, why not let 
the people have it? Who is to be hurt by it? I would not be in 
favor of making it a monopoly, or of selling it to one person, and 
allo him to corre it and put his own price upon it. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. That is precisely what has been done. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Of course that cught not 
to be permitted. I think the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] will prevent that. 

8 hammer fell. 

r. PICKLER. I suppose that members are desirous simply 
that we may enact such legislation as will enable our constitu- 
ents, if they should want any of these Government publications, 
to get them as cheaply as possible. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Why can we not print them and sell them 
to the people then? Why must we sell the plates to somebody 


else to print? 
because it is a very difficult thing to 


Mr, PICKLER. Simpl 
t the Committee on Pr. to incur that much expense 8 
0 


in such cases, n 


the Government. If the gentleman will insure the ge 

an order from the Committee on Printing 
I am perfectly 
keeps the original eleetrotype and stereotype plates on hand, 


willing; but, as I understand, the Government | ing in 


but no more of these publications can be printed at any time 
than are ordered to be printed by the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. And if my friend will allow me to say it, 
they are kept for that express purpose, and no other. 

EI But I do not see the objection—if the Gov- 
ernment has not published a sufficient number of these works 
that the people desire to letting the Government furnish du- 
plicates of these electrotype and stereotype plates to anybody 
who desires them, and then fix a maximum price at which the 
work shall be sold. Now, the gentleman from New York says 
this will interfere with the Typographical Union. I do not see 
how he can argue that. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I never said so. 

Mr. PICKLER. The of the t; tting has all been 
incurred by the Governmentand it would not lessen the expense 
any to the Government. These stereotypes are all on hand and 
paid for; and it seems to me that it is not probable at all that any 
private party, unless they could get the strereotypes or electro- 
types, could undertake to get up à similar work as a private en- 
terprise. I believe that the Committee on Prin are right, 
and we ought to have the privilege of selling these plates; and a 
price ought to be fixed beyond w. they can not charge, and 
that 5 us the privilege of having as many of these 
works published as we could persuade the Committee on Printing 
to report in favor of; and if that is not sufficient let them fix the 
5 to be charged and enable the people to get many 
of these valuable works that they can not now obtain. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I just want to make a suggestion to 
my friend from New York [Mr. CuMMINGS]and other gentlemen 
who have been discussing matter. If theamendment of the 
gentleman from New York prevails, and I am rather in favor of 
it, then the suggestion of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
PICKLER], to enable constituents of members here to get addi- 
tional copies of publications can only be accomplished by remod- 
eling section 43,.and I will call attention to that: 

The Public Printer shali furnish to all applicants giving notice before the 
matter is put to press, not exceeding 250 to any one applicant, copies of bills, 
reports, and documents, etc. 

Now, if the amendment of the gentleman from New York pre- 
vails, then section 43 ought to be remodeled to enable the idea of 
the gentleman from South Dakota to prevail, as it is a good one. 
If the amendment of the gentleman from New York prevailsand 
section 43 stands as itis now, why, then, if we happen to want ad- 
ditional copies of some of these books—and some of them are val- 
uable—for our constituents we may not be able to get them. 

Now, I know there is a general idea in the country that these 
books are of no account, but in addition to the quota Ihave been 
entitled to of the book printed by the Government. on Diseases 
of the Horse, I suppose I have had one hundred applications for 
additional copies that I could not get for love or money. 

Mr. C INGS. I will give the gentleman half a dozen 
copies, if he wants them. 

r. CLARK of Missouri. I will t them gladly. 

Several other MEMBERS. I will take ozen. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, if the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York should prevail, I want to ask the 
committee to go back to section 43 and amend that, so that the 
from South Dakota may 


very excellent idea of the gentleman 
be incorporated into it. 
Mr. COPFEEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard, if it is the 


pleasure of the committee, for a very few moments on sec- 
tion. Trying totake the best business view of this question that 
I possibly can, I think what would be most in the interest of the 
country in this direction would ba, instead of the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York, that. you should strike out the 
word may,“ in the fifty-third section, which leaves it discre- 
tionary with the Public Printer, and insert the word shall,” so 
that it will read shall sell,” and thus break up the monopoly 
that may exist between the Public Printer and certain publish- 
ers, and allow publishers from all of the country to obtain 
equal rights with those other publishers. Thus you break up 
the monopoly of the copyright and of the connivance; and [ 
think that is a business view. When this amendment is voted 
down, if it shall be, I wish to propose an amendment to this sec- 
tion, so that it may break both the monopoly of the copyright 
and of the connivance of the Public Printer b pareas eA the 
word ‘‘shall,” so that the Government shall sell 5 — plates at a 
price not exceeding 10 per cent above the cost. 

Now, gentlemen Soke; in behalf of the Typographical Union: 
and allow me: to suggest that if we should cut the people of 
the United States off from the benefits of the work already 
done it would put the people of this country simply to the cost 
of paying sett doing 1 — again, pe 5 ve would be AREA 
an eq) ent position to p3; men for doing some g 
that has already been done. x Fy 
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— PICKLER. No Signe party would be to under- 
this work anyway, but it cuts off the binders everybody 
else ch have anything to do with the work of getting 
out a ona copies. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. If the gentleman from Wyoming willallow 
me, I never made any such statement as that the proposition 
robbed the printers of the work. The claim I make is this: If, 
for example, we sell the plates of Wharton’s International Law, 
a book printed a good many years ago, or other documents 
printed, say in 1843 or in 1844, it is evident that the cost of ty 
setting then was much lower than now. The gentleman who 

ets the plates at what it cost the Government then gets the 
fenefit in the cost of composition then and now. If he were to 
undertake to print them himself to-day, he would pay nearly 

ble what he would give the Government for the plates. But 
ond this there is no surety that he would pay for the cost of 
composition at all. The section does not so specify. 

Mr. COPFEEN. Mr. Chairman, I did not have in mind the 
remarks made by the gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. 

GS] when I referred to the Typographical Union. Lhad 
in mind the remarks of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MEI- 
KLEJOHN}. This is equivalent to doing work over cs, scape con- 
siderable TREA 3 sake of Paying ke mem 2 the 

gra on for something that we have no n y 
ae aye ion we do it for the. sake of do so. I do not be- 
lieve that the cee Union desires to stand in sucha 
light before this House or the country. I do not believe the 
members of the Union would ask thatwork should be done over 
again when it already exists. What Isaid was meant as a reply 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before that is put I want to suggest to the 
chairman of the committee the prioty of broadening the 
amendment which I have offered by rting the words, ‘‘and 
no other Government publication,” so as to cover the whole 
field of these publications, not merely such as are reprinted. I 
make that suggestion to the gentleman from Tennessee who 
has charge of this bill, and I him whether he sees any ob- 
jection to broad the amendment in that way. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I did not catch the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is to insert the words, ‘‘and no other 
Government publication,“ so as to make the provision read: 

d , That no rumen: bli mted from 
wi reste E Alare Do Bates, sans tes ger ebe 
shall be copyrighted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think that is right. `I 
do not think that any Government publication can be copy- 
. N and I do not think any n. 

he CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, so as to read 


“and provided further, That no publication reprinted from such stereotype 
or oe eee plates, and no other Government publication, shall be copy- 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have noobjection to that. 

The amendment was a to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the substitute 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out in line 1, section 53, the word may ” and insert shall not sell 
nor lend,” so that the m will read: The Public Printer shall not sell 
nor lend to any person or persons additional or duplicate plates, ete. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gentleman 
in charge of this bill whether the Government does sell or lend 
saa! A ese plates. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I never heard of any in- 
stance of its doing so. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. Cummings, 
and the Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I ask for a division. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the whole 
section read as it will stand if this amendment be adopted. Ido 
not quite understand it. My amendment was to the original 
yer ion. Does the amendment of the gentleman from New 

ork strike that all out? ; 
=. CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the proposition to 

s— 

Mr. CUMMINGS (interposing). Mr. Chairman, I understood 
the Chair to put my amendment as a substitute for the original 
proposition, so that if adopted it would leave out the words sug- 
gested as an amendment by the gentleman from Maine. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. Ifthe ition of the 
SS from New York is agreed to, it will strike out all of 

section after the word printed,“ in the third line. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask to 
have the provision i og as proposed to be modified by the 
gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Public Printer shall not sell nor lend to any person ox persons addi- 
tional or duplicate stereotype or electrotype plates from which any Govern- 
Ment publication was printed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the amendment which I offered, and 
which has been adopted, relates entirely to Government publi- 
cations reprinted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And it was added to the 
section as it stands in the bill, and not to the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the difficulty is that there would seem 
to be a provision in the proviso respecting the reprinting of doc- 
uments, whereas the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York strikes all that out. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. And if the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York carries, of course 
the section will end with the word printed.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. A single moment, Mr. Chairman. With 
the proviso that has been added to this section, that no Gov- 
ernment publication shall be copyrighted, I can not see any ob- 
jection to the Government selling in the mode proposed, at an 
addition of 10 per cent, to any person who chooses to reprint 
these documents, whether one or fifty, because the Government 
has completed its work with these stereot; plates, and it has 
the orig in its hands for the purpose of printing further copies 
if it wants to. Now, if there are people in this country who de- 
sire additional copies of a document, what objection can there 
be to allo publishers to penaoa plates on the condition 
that they shall not be copyrighted, and thus furnishing to the 
pobito these documents at a reduced cost - because you must bear 

mind that a dozen publishers may come in and compete—doc- 
uments which they could not obtain at all, except in way. 

Now, I can not see any objection to that transaction. Idonot 
think it interferes in the slightest degree with the Typograph- 
ical Union, which has been spoken of here, because the work 
would not be reprinted at anyrate, unless reprinted in this way; 
so there could be no work for the n to do. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I hope the gentleman will listen to me a 
moment. I am not speaking now in behalf of the hical 
Union. Iam on behalf of the taxpayers of this nation. 
Iam asking that when a Government publication has been made, 
for instance in the year 1818 or 1825, the plates of that publica- 
tion shall not be sold to any person by the Public Printer. It 
has been said that the cost of composition would be included. 
The bill does notso specify, but if it did, the estimate should not 
be made on the rates for typesetting prevalent when the work 
was originally set up. It ought to be made on the prevalentrate 
to-day. Under this provision the man who gets the plates for the 
cost of typesetting, paper, and stereotyping gets them for what 
was the actual cost to the Government at the time the work was 
done 

Mr. DINGLEY. But may not a dozen persons come in in the 
same en 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Whereas if he should go toa eee print- 
ing office at the present time to have the work done it would 
cost him a hoy deal more; that is the point at issue. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not that look something like a dog - in- 
the-manger” policy? The Government hus the plates on hand; 
it has perfected all its work with reference to them, and the 

le would like to have some more copies of that publication. 

ow, if one publisher or fifty publishers come in and take the 
plates and reprint the work which the Government doesnot want 
to reprint, will not the people obtain the benefit of the fact (if 
such should be the fact) that the plates can be obtained more 
cheaply in this way to-day than they could now be manufactured? 
Competition being allowed among different publishers, will not 
the documents be furnished more cheaply to the people than they 
otherwise would be? That is the way it seems to me. 

Mr. PICKLER. I want to ask the gentleman from Maine a 
question before he takes his seat. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Chairman, let me call attention to the 
wording of this section: It provides that the Publie Printer may 
sell these additional or duplicate stereotype or electrotype plates 
“at a cost not to exceed the cost of the metal and 2 
It may mean the cost of the metal in the electrotype plate, and 
the making of the plate, and may have no reference to the type- 
setting whatever: so that a private publisher might be able to 
get, for instance, the plates of Wharton’s International Law, and 
print copies of the work without paying one cent, and without 
the Government receiving one cent, for the See If the 
people want more copies of the work, why not have them printed 
at Government Office? 
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Mr. FITHIAN. Is not the typesetting a part of the cost of the 
r. CUMIN 

Mr. O GS. No, sir, I do not think it is. 

Mr. FITHIAN, You do not think it is? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It does not say so. It says: 

Stereotype or electrotype plates from which any Government publication 
was printed— 

The language is confined to the plates— 
ata price not to exceed the cost of the metal 

The metal of what? The plates— 
and making— 

Making of what? Making of the plates— 
to the Government, and 10 per cent added. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The whole difficulty of the gentle- 
man from New York might be obviated by the insertion of one 
or two words. The dispute between him and the gentleman 
from Ulinois [Mr. FITHIAN], as I understand, is this: The gen- 
tleman from Illinois claims that under this section the cost of 
setting the type—the ‘‘composition,” as the printers term it— 
is taken into consideration: the gentleman from New York con- 
tends, and contends, I think rightly, that under this section it is 
not taken into consideration at all. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It may be so construed by the Public 


Printer. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman from New York 
wants the cost of composition taken into consideration, let him 
offer an amendment inserting those words. The cost of compo- 
sition has nothing on earth to do with the stereotyping. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. “The gentleman from New York” does 
not desire the adoption of the provision even with the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend the original text by adding after the word making,“ in 
line 4, the words including cost of composition.” 

Mr. CUMMINGS. That is right so far as it goes. Still it 
does not obviate my objection to the provision as a whole. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I hope there will be no objection to this 
amendment. 

Mr. COFFEEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CUMMINGS (to Mr. PICKLER). You do not object to 


that? 
Mr. PICKLER. Les, Iam opposed to that; and I desire to be 


heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. COF- 
FEEN] has been recognized. 

Mr. COFFEEN, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amendment 
just offered will not prevail. I am keeping in mind all the time 
the interest of the American people as involved in this question, 
and if we nowadd the costof composition to the expense of fur- 
nishing these books, the expense of these publications which we 
are pretending we want to provide for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people will be largely increased. 

Mr. PICKLER. When the Government has already paid for 
the composition. 

Mr. COFFEEN. The Government has already paid for the 
composition, as well as all other expenses incident to getting u 
the plates, and the only cost that the Government ought to as 
from anybody to get the plates is the cost of the metal and the 
cost of the electrotype or the 1 Sed plates, and, therefore, 
I am op to the amendment and hope it will not be adopted. 
Let the people get the benefit of these expenditures if they can. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I wish to offer a substitute, Mr. 


Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one substitute now pending. 
Until that is disposed of another would not be in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that 
this section ought to remain in the bill, even- if amended by the 
adoption of the last amendment offered by the chairman of the 
committee, which includes the cost of the setting of the type, I 
believe, if I remember its language correctly. 

Now, it does seem to me that this Government of ours should 
not enter into any arrangement by which we will furnish a mo- 
nopoly, in one sense of the word, to the publishing houses of 
this count We have very many valuable Government pub- 
lications printed by the Government, the paies stereotyped or 
electrotyped, and by section 53 of this bill it is 33 now 
that these stereotyped or electrotyped plates may be sold to pri- 
vate individuals for the actual cost of the material—the metal— 
and with the last amendment, as I understand it, including the 
setting up of the type. 

Suppose you do include that? Other things should also be 
taken into consideration. That does not represent the whole 
cost. It should be remembered that the Government in obtaining 


the information which was necessary before these publications 
could be made at all, has expended tens of thousands of dollars; 
and to say that after the Government shall have gathered all 
the facts and statistics, put them in type and stereotyped the 
publications, all it shall receive for the outlay is the mere cost 
of the metal in the plates, and the cost of composition, seems to 
me to be entirely inadequate. I do not see any reason why we 
should sell them to any private publishing house for the nomi- 
nal sum of the metal contained in them, with 10 per cent addi- 
tional, together with even the price of the setting up of the 
type, because doing so is certainly not justice to that class of our 
people who are engaged in this business, 

I certainly shall insist, individually, that this Government 
shall not expend tens of thousands of dollars in gathering ma- 
terial for publications of this character, printing, stereotyping, 
and electrotyping them, and then sell the plates so prepared to 
private corporations, permitting them to publish the same work 
and star, ne own price to the people of this country who 
choose to ur 

oppose the amendment as offered here, and shall vote to 
strike out section 53 entirelo. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I rise toa 8 inquiry. Would 
it be in order to offer a still further amendment perfecting the 
substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be. One amendment to the sub- 
stitute is in order. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I wish to offer an amendment in the sec- 
ond line. I move that the words additional or duplicate” 
shall be stricken out and the word “any” substituted. use 
under the wording now, if this section be adopted, the original 
plates may be sold to any party. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of Tennessee. Let the substitute, as 
now pro d to be modified, be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEO. 53. The er Printer shall not sell or lend to any person or persons 


any stereo or plates from which any Government publica- 
tion was printed. 


Mr. PICKLER. I wish to offer an amendment to perfect the 

original text. 7 
e CHATITRMAN. That is in order at this time. 

Mr. PICKLER. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the section Provided, Thgt the Committee on Public Printing shall 
fix the maximum price at which any Government publication shall be sold 
by private parties. è 

Mr. PICKLER. It seems tome that there can be no objection 
n mong the maximum price at which these publications are to 

sold. 

Tna question was taken, and on a division there were—ayes3, 
noes 35. 

Mr. PICKLER. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made 
quorum has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. PICKLER and Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee were ap- 
pointed tellers. 

The committee proceeded to divide. 

Mr. PICKLER (one of the tellers). Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand the chairman of the committee to say that this provision 
is fixed somewhere else. If so, I do not care to insist upon the 

int of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman to 
withdraw the point of no quonam: 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee., In this case, let me say to 
the gentleman, it provides that the price shall not exceed the 
cost and 10 per cent. 

Mr. PICKLER. But that is what the h is bound to. 
What J am after is, what the people shall be compelled to pay. 
I want to fix the price so that they will not be overcharged. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think the section pro- 
tects them. 

Mr. PICKLER. While I doubt the construction of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing, I will withdraw the point of 
order. 

So. no further count being demanded, the proviso was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I wish to offer a verbal 


that no 


amendment to perfect the text, which, I think, will not be objected 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 18, section 53, line three, strike out the word was“ and insert 18.“ 
The amendment was adopted. 
5 recurring on the substitute offered by Mr. Cum- 
mings the committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 46. 
So the substitute was rejected. ; 
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Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I offer the following substitute 
for section 53, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 53. The Public Printer shall sell to any person requesting 
additional or duplicate stereotype or electrotype plates from which any 
Government publication was or may be printed, at a price not to exceed the 
entire cost of the same to the Government with 10 per cent added, but no 

plate shall be sold, loaned, or given away: Provided, The full amount 
0 ce shall be when the order is filed: Provided further, That no 
publication printed at public expense shall be copyrighted. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think the meaning of 
that is exactly the same as the ori section. Perhaps the 
idea may be a little better expressed, but I think it is the same 
in effect. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. It is directly opposite. The sec- 
tion as it stands now gives . ponat to the Public 
Printer to sell duplicate plates. The substitute offered by my- 
self makes it obligatory upon him to sell to any person who re- 

uests the same, but prohibits the sale of the original plates. 

he object of this substitute is of course apparent. It is, as has 
been already stated, to prevent any monopoly after the dupli- 
cates may have passed into the hands of private parties; and it 
also covers the amendment which has already met the approval 
of the committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I want to ask my friend 
if he thinks the Public Printer has the right, without express 
authority, to sell the original plates of any Government publica- 
tion, or to sell any Government peo 9 60 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. No, I think not, but this covers 
the practice which appears to have obtained without authority 
of law. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This simply gives author- 
ity to sell additional or duplicate plates, but inasmuch as it does 
not confer on him any authority to sell original aa why put 
anything into the law in reference to that? He has not the 
power to sell any original plates now. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska, The discussion of this bill has de- 
veloped the fact that in some way private parties have availed 
themselves of official plates. They have availed themselyes of 
the right to use official plates, and in that way have made re- 

rints and republications of public documents. This should not 
allowed. The substitute which I have offered certainly takes 
away from the Public Printer the authority to allow private 
parties to obtain access to these Government plates except by 
urchase. 
Mr. COFFEEN. The last substitute offered changes the dis- 
cretionary power of the Public Printer into a mandatory order, 
and that 1 a point I was aiming to secure; but unfortunately the 
gentleman's substitute carries with it another point that is ob- 
jectionable, and that is that it requires the Public Printer to 
estimate the entire cost, which may include the cost of composi- 
tion, and that again heaps a cost upon the American people, and 
I want to avoid that. erefore I want, if I can do so, to secure 
the voting down of that for that reason, and the voting inof the 
word shall.“ As soon asI can get the floor to offer that amend- 
ment I will do so. It simply changes the word ‘‘may” into 
the word shall,“ and then it protects from monopoly of all 


the same 


kinds. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can send up his amend- 


ment. 

Mr. COFFEEN. ILoffer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Troung offers the 
following amendment, which will be reported by the Clerk. 

Mr, COFFEEN. Before this is reported I wish to say that 
this is an amendment to the original bill, and not to the substi- 
tute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out in line 1 of section 53 the word may,“ and insert the word 
“shall.” And after the words person or persons“ insert the words “who 
may apply.” 

The amendment offered by Mr. COFFEEN was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute for 
the section as amended, offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. HAINER]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
“ noes” seemed to have it. 

On a division, demanded by Mr. HAINER, there were—ayes 6, 
noes 49. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 


is upon the proposition 


of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MEIKLEJOHN] to strike out 
the entire section. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Who made that motion? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MEIKLEJOHN]. 

The question being taken, the motion of Mr. MEIKLEJOHN 
strike out the section was rejected. j 

The Clerk read as follows : 


SEC. 54. The Public Printer shall examine closely the orders of the Senate 
and House for printing, 


, and in case of duplication he shall print under the 
order first received. 
Mr. HAINERof Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, Loffer a substitute 
for section 54. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 54. All documents, reports, and publications ofevery kind printed at 
public expense shall be sold as nearly as may be at cost of materials and 
2 and there shall be neither free 1 tree distribution ot any 

ocument, report, or publication of any kind ted at public e: other 
than the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, except to State and Territorial libraries 
and designated depositories, the departments, and officers of the United 
States, including Senators, Representatives, and Delegates requiring the 
same for public use, and for no other use whatever: Provided, That this sèc- 
tion shall not 3 any publication authorized prior to the passage ot this 
act. The Public ter shall carefully examine every order of the Senate 
rae 7 3 for rinting, and in case of duplication he shall print under the 

order . 5 


Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I find much in 
this bill to commend it, but I think there are some changes 
which should be made in the interest of economy. Tiere are 
many of us who would like to see carried into the business of the 
Government the same principles that obtain in private life. I 
think that one of the abuses in the matter of printing is the 
ee of unnecessarily large numbers of documents which 

o not serve any useful purpose, and further, in the failure to 
distribute useful documents that are printed. 

Now, I have in my hand a report which was made by the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Ponang in the Fifty-second 
Congress of the mass of documents then listed—120 in number. 
I find that in no case has 75 per cent of the number printed been 
distributed. There are only three documents which have re- 
ceived a distribution of 74 per cent. There are three of which 
there has been less than 6 per cent distributed. I find that only 
30 of these documents have receiveda distribution of 50 per cent. 
while 90 out of 120 have received a distribution of less than 50 
percent. In other words, I find that the percentage of distribu- 
tion of all the documents standing to the credit of the members 
of the Senate has only been 41 per cent, and that 59 per cent of 
the entire number of documents printed at public expense have 
never been distributed at all. 

I find from the report made by the Committee on Printing 
that the rl Se cig for printing and binding made by Con- 

ess for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, was more than 

3,600,000, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, the ap- 
ropriation amounts to more than $3,500,000. I estimate on the 
st attainable information that the amount of distribution is 
about the same in the House as in the Senate. It therefore fol- 
lows that we are paying $1,500,000 for publications which never 
go out to the country. Now, as to the matter of these publica- 
tions, I submit that no person can look through this liston pages 
464 and 465 of the Senate committee’s report without being struck 
with the mass of material published for which no reasonable ex- 
cuse exists. Take the best of those publications, the reports of 
the Department of Agriculture, and I find that of these published 
from 1875 to 1885, o 40.23 percent were distributed. 

Mr. PICKLER. Hasthe gentleman a statement of the States 
to which they were distributed and how many in each State? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. No; I have not. I find that of 
these reports from 1886 to 1888 the percentage of distribution 
was only 38.66. 

Mr. Chairman, I have another reason why these publications 
should not be made and distributed beyond the extent to which 
the resolution introduced makes allowance. The substitute I 
have offered provides for the distribution of these publications 
to State and Territorial libraries, to designated depositories, to 
th: heads of Departments, to Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates, so far as they may be made to serve public use, but 
no further. 

I know of no reason why there should be further distribution 
for the benefit of private persons interested, and when 
so many of the publications are of benefit only to a small class. 
Most of these publications are technical and not general in their 
nature. Why should they be distributed free? Why should 
this favor be extended simply to members of Congress to deal out 
to their favorites? 

Here the hammer fell.] 
he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I desire a few moments further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to be allowed to proceed for five minutes longer. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. How much time does the 
gentleman ask? 
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Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Five minutes. 

3 was no objection. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I desire to call the attention of 
the committee to another fact, and that is, that by this mass 
of printing and free distribution our mails are loaded down 
with pu tions which travel under the frank of members of 

— and of the Senate. Now, it is a fact that this 1 
rete of the mails with this free matter is the principal obstacle 
in the way of penny postage, for which the entire poopie of the 
United States are asking. Is it right that we should load down 
oe orb service of the country in this way? 

Bing. We have at every session of Congress bills 
ee for the purpose of authorizing ane ae of new 
storehouses to dispose of these useless oo 
the acs of continuing to print and store these promod tte docu- 
ments 

Why throw away, nay worse than throw away, one and a half 
milion e on printing alone, say nothing of the cost of dis- 
tribution and storage? 

There is no sort of justification for it. Why, sir, we would a 
great deal better use the money of the 1 to send out eggs 
of choice varieties of poultry to our farmers, or prime specimens 
of hogs or cattle for breeding p than to use it in sending 
out this unnecessary printing 8 ” Certainly such. a course 
would be not more open to objection. Let us use the public 


money to some purpose if we are to ex it at all. Let 
us not load down the public 3 . useless printed 
material, and in ition to that compel the members of the 
Senate roe of the House to waste their „which is demanded 


the people for other and more valuable services, in sending 
95 ens a documents through the mails. 

I insist upon this substitute not only in the interest of econ- 
omy, to which we are all pledged and which the country in its 
present rg soupy condition so earnestly demands, but asa 

tical blow at the practice of paternalism, which has been 
prevalent in our Government for many years. Certainly our 
friends on the other side of the Cham should assist With 
their votes their professions of fealty to these principles. Isub- 
mit this substitute as a practical test of their good faith. The 
are the statements referred to in the foregoing re- 
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tors during the Fiftieth Congress b 
Total number distributed of documents received during the Fiftieth 


412, 


89 ga soi hg Leal Seen cb a namie eee 171, 610 
Percentage of distribution — | S82 
Grand total of number of documents on hand and received during moe 000 


Percentage of distrib 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment of my friend, as I understand it, would abolish free distri- 
bution of all documents with the slight exception of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I do not think the House is ready to take 
so radical a departure as that. I ask for a vote. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be allowed to make some additions to my remarks made 
this morning. I did not care to take up the time of the commit- 
tee in delivering my speech in full, but I stated at the inning 
that I was going to insert some newspaper extracts, I now 
ask consent that I may do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse] asked unanimous consent to add some newspaper ex- 
tracts to his remarks made this morning. 

Mr. TAYLORof Indiana, Mr. FITHIAN, Mr. McNAGNY, and 
others objected. 

PRINTING BILL. 


The Clerk proceeded to read section 55. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Lobserve that section 55, which the Clerk is 
about to read, is divided inte paragraphs. LIdesire teoffer some 
amendments to each of those paragraphs, and my inquiry is 
whether it will be in order to present my ments at the end 
of the reading of each paragraph, or whether I ought to wait 
until the entire section has been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will cause the entire section to 
be read and then part of it will be open to amendment. 

The Clerk . — ed to read the section. 

Mr. KILGORE (interposing). I rise to a parliamentary in- 


uiry. 
y; The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. KILGORE. Is there a quorum present? 
The CHAIRMAN. That is ly a parliamentary inquiry 
— — the rules, no question being voted upon or before the 
ouse, 
The Clerk completed the reading of the section, as follows: 


— of pRa 


Congress. such order to print shall signify the “usual 
S them. No 


tor 


bound: a> Sie Senn erences 
document room, 420 copies; to the Clerk's office of the >, 20 


39.60 bodies are 


Of the Senate documents and reports, unbound: To the Senate document 
room, 220 copies; office of the Secretary of —. — 10 copies; to the 
WW to the Clerk's office of the House, 10 cop- 


That ot the number printed the Public Printer shall bind 1,082copies, which- 
shall be distributed as follows: 

bound: To the Senatelibrary, id cop- 

ies; to the Library T for 
— to the House library, 15 copies; to the superintendent of docu- 
ments, 500 copies, for distribution to the State and Territorial libraries and 
jocuments and ag neg To the Senate library, 15 
copies; eee CEOS and 50 copies additional for for- 
eign exchanges; to library, 15 copies; to the docu- 
— —— — — 


. 

unstitehed form, and shall be held subject to be bound in the 

number provided by law, upon orders from the Vice-President, Senators, 
tatives, Recretary of the Senate, and Clerk of the House, 

in such binding as they shall select, except full morocco or calf; and when 


not called for within two years after prin shall be deliv- 
ered to the of documents for distribution. of the “ usual 
number ds printed at one time. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 19, section 55, line 9, in place of “6" insert ;! so that the pro- 
vision will read The usual number of documents and reports shall be 1,782 


Mr. TAYLORof Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this section 55 just 
read is an entire innovation upon the law as to printing which 
has heretofore existed. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as I 
understand it, contains the proceedings of Congress as they are 
conducted u the floor of House and the Senate when those 
session, and these documents and reports contain 
the proceedings which take place in the committees and in the 
Executive Departments of the Government, by the lawas it 
nowstands. In the bill an insufficient number of these documents 
is provided to furnish each member of Congress a copy of them. 
I confess that, after careful and painstaking consideration of the 
matter, I have been unable to see any good reason why a mem- 
ber of Congress should be denied ano 8 3 copies 
of all these documents; but this provision, if pted, will neces- 
sarily limit the number and bring about that result. 

I do not know, I repeat, why any member of Congress should 
not have an opportunity to procure these documents. I confess 
that in the investigations I have had to make heretofore, I have 
found it very convenient, in looking up a s record, 
to examine these documents and reports, and I think they ought 
to be accessible. I can understand, in view of some of the dis- 
cussions that occurred in this House in the early part of the 

resent session, why some members should desire that such 

oeuments should be inaccessible. There are eases in which an 
examination of such documents might show a great amount of 
inconsistency on the part of Representatives here, but I submit 
that their constituents are‘enti to such information and that 
their opportunities for obtaining it capt not to be abridged. I 
think the amendment ought to prevail. 

015 PICKLER. How much do you propose to increase the 
number? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. One hundred. That increase will 
provide each member with a copy of these reports and documents, 
and if gentleman does noi want them himself, let them go 
to some library in his district; for I submit thatour constituents 
have a right to know, not only what occurs on this floor, but 
also what is done in the committees and in the Executive De- 
partments. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that this section deals alone 
with the usual number. The rules provide that where docu- 
ments are ordered to be printed there shall be printed and dis- 
tributed what is known as *‘ the usual number.” 

Now, as I understand, my friend who offers this amendment 
thinks there are not enough copies printed by one hundred; in 
other words, he wants to increase this“ usual number” from 1,682, 
as fixed in this section, to1,782. My friend and other members of 
the House should understand that this “usual number” is not 
intended to provide documents for general distribution. The 
object is that these copies constituting what is called the usual 
number” shall go to the document rooms of the Senate and the 
House for immediate use; and provision is made as to the num- 
ber which shall be placed in the document rooms and Clerks’ 
offices of each House. 

If the tleman thinks that the number which under this pro- 
vision go to the House document room will not be enough 
to ng oron member with one copy, we can increase the num- 
ber. Joint Committee on Printing in investigating this 
question found that this usual number had ranged from 1,650 
to 1,900. We took the of the officers in charge of the 
House documentroom and the Senate document room others, 


and they agreed in testifying that the number fixed in this sec- 
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tion, 1,682, will give each document room all the copies thatare 
needed and will allow to each member of the House one copy. 

If the gentleman will examine the bill, he will find there is 
provisionas to the manner in which these 1,682 copies constituting 
the usual number“ of any document are to be assigned to the 
different dccument rooms or offices. First,as to unbound copies 
of House documents, 150 of these 1,682 copies go to the Senate 
document room, 10 to the office of the Secretary of the Senate, 
420 to the House document room, and 20 to the Clerk’s office of 
the House of Representatives. Now, we have but 360 Members 
and Delegates; yet there will beassigned to the House document 
room 420 copies. I repeat, these documents are intended not for 
general distribution, but for the personal and immediate use of 
members. 

Allowing 360 copies for Members and Delegates, there will be 
60 copies additional. It seems to me this ought to be enough. 
Now, as to Senate documents and ree unbound, there will 
go to the Senate document room 220 copies; to the office of 
the Secretary of the Senate, 10 copies; to the House document 
room, 360 copies, and to the Clerk’s office of the House, 10 copies. 
That gives us in unbound form one copy of each Senate docu- 


ment. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Can the gentleman tell us how many 
of these unbound copies that go to the House document room 
are called for annua ly by members? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not one-tenth, I should 
say. Ofcourse I do not undertake to speak with exactness. 

Mir. COBB of Alabama. On an average? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. On an average possibly 
not one-tenth. A great many of these documents are never 
called for; they are piled up there without any demand for them; 
but if any member wants his one copy, it is there. Now, why 
should we putin that document room more than 360 copies of 
unbound Senate documents? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
one question for information. The gentleman says these docu- 
ments are put in the document room for the use of members? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. For immediate use. When 
a member wants a copy of a document right away, it is there, 
subject to his disposal. t 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has each one of us the right to go 
there and obtain one of these documents and send it home? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If you wish. You can do 
as you please; the document is yours. The books are placed 
there to be ready for immediate use—to meet any emergency. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How many more of these documents 
have we that are intended for general distribution? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That depends upon the 
order of Pit fee we have as many as Congress orders; they 
are called additional or extra copies. We are now considering 
the usual number,” not intended for distribution to the public. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the usual number” ? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. One thousand six hundred 
and eighty-two copies is the usual number“ of every document. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. For the House? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No sir; for both Houses, 

A MEMBER. What was it in the last Congress? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Seventeen hundred and 
thirty. We made a reduction to1,682 because the officers of the 
House and Senate having charge of this matter satisfied us that 
we did not need to provide any greater number than 1,682. We 
were ready to provide all that might be needed; but these offi- 
cers testified that 1,682 would be sufficient; therefore, we made 
the reduction from 1,730 to 1,682. By the usual number” is 
meant this: Suppose, for instance, there is sent to the Speaker 
an Executive communication which is n to be 
printed;“ under this provision there woul printed of that 
document at the Government Printing Office 1,682 copies no 
more. 

Now, if you want extra copies you have a resolution brought 
in to print them, and fix the number in the resolution. They 
are for distribution, but these are whut you may call emergence: 
matters. They are sent up immediately before they are bound, 
and put on file here as soon as the Government Printing Office 
can possibly furnish them, in order to expedite legislation. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I desire to ask if copies of the doc- 
uments are not distributed to the legations? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir; not of these. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Do they not ask for them, and are 
they not so distributed as well as to the various Executive De- 
partments? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No. These come in un- 
bound form, as I have described, to the document room, so that 
they may be used in the ordinary course of legislation by mem- 
bers of Congress. Now, that disposes of that number in the 
unbound form. ; 


The next ph in this section provides for the distribu- 
tion of the bound copies. Butit is not necessary to take the 
time of the House to read the manner of the distribution. If 
gentlemen recur to the bill they will find the next item of the 
pending section deals with the bound copies of these documents, 
called“ the reserve.” The reserve“ is the remainder of the 
‘usual number,” 1,682. This provides all that we need for dis- 
tribution. I think; Mr. Chairman, the number as fixed in this 
item of the bill is the correct one, and I hope the Committee 
will not change it. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. TAYLOR of 
Indiana, the committee divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 30. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. No quorum. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This bill in this section 
saves $80,000 a Congress. If you want to economize, now is the 
time to do it. This section gives members all they wish, but 
does not force them to take all the publications. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. One hundred extra copies of thes 
documents saves $80,000? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir; but this section 
deals with the whole reserve—the bound copies as well. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. It is an innovation on the whole 
pa heretofore existing, and I want members to under- 
stand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. The gentleman 
makes the point of no quorum, and the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee and Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana 
were appointed tellers. 

3 The 5 again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
, noes 42. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. The point of order of no quorum 
is not withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understood that the gentleman 
withdrew the point. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Imove that the committee 
now rise. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 33, noes 42. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. The point of order of no quorum 
is still pending. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understood the Chair to 
announce the result, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did announce the result, but 
the gentleman from Indiana claimed that he made the point of 
order of no quorum, and the Chair, of course, accepts the gen- 
tleman’s statement. The tellers will resume their places and 
continue the count, the question being on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

4 The ee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
, noes 33. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Noquorum. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move that the commit- 
tee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and, the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DoCKERY reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 2650, had come to no resolution 
thereon. . 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


i By unanimous consent, leaves of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, for ten days, on account 
of important business; and 

To Mr. BOATNER, until the 20th of October, onaccount ofim- 
portant business. ; 

PROPOSED AMENMDENT TO PRINTING BILL. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer two 
amendments to the pending bill, and ask to have them printed 
in the RECORD, so that the members of the House can read and 
understand them; and also to have printed a statement of the 
present librarian and a former librarian of the State of Indiana 
relating to the distribution of public documents, 

Mr. ICHARDSON of Tennessse. How long is the state- 
ment? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. It is about as long as it would take 
to state the ar; ent in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. Jacob F. Dunn, formerly librarian for the State of Indiana, 
who has given the public-document question much study, has 
kindly furnished me with his views upon this subject. e has 
covered the ground so well that I prefer tosubmit the statement 
as prepared by him. Iam sure members will be greatly bene- 


fited by reading what he has tosay. His argument is my sus- 
tained by the letter of the present librarian, which I also desire 
to have printed. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have no ba ieee 

There being no objection, the amendments statements 
were ordered to be printed. 

They are as follows: 


First proposed amendment: 

eee 56, line 2, strike out the word six“ and insert the word 
e — 
Also, in same section, commencing in line 6, after the word “ copies,” read: 
“ And one copy to each designated public depository, State and Territorial 


Uprarx.“ 
Second Lad ie oy amendment: 
Commencing in section 59, line 9, after the word reference“ read: 
And also one copy each to all designated public depositories and State 
and torial libraries.” 


THE PUBLIO DOCUMENT QUESTION. 


Itis a significant fact that Abraham Lincoln waited until he was out of 
gight of the Government Printing Office to make his celebrated allusion to 
his Government as being of the people, by the ple, and for the people.” 
Not, indeed, that there is conclusive evidence that he had the 1 
mind when he went to Gettysburg, but if his eyes had fallen on that es- 
tablishment he might have omitted the last four words of this historic utter- 
ance. No one knows exactly what our Government pays pian J for print- 
. The a tes oder for that purpose at the last session of Con- 
gress was $2,345,000; but there were appropriations by joint resolution 
phere ra to $830,284.50, and 3 riations amounting to 81,008,- 
200. not to mention the salaries of the o Printer and his assistants, and 
special appropriations to ous executive departments that are used for 
publishing outside the Government Printing Office, and possibly other items 
understood by the initiated. 

Similar appropriations for the preceding year amounted to over $3,488,000. 
It is probable, therefore, that an estimate of three millions per annum would 
not be above the average amount expended; but that is not material for 
present p es. A on or so more or less becomes unimportant when 
we reflect that if it were not expended for printing it would be expended for 
something else, and quite possibly for somet: worse, 

The more serious question is, why are not the public documents, thus 
8 at public expense, distributed so that the public can have access to 

hem? Or, to take a more restricted view, and one that has been painfully 
forced on the writer, way can not a sovereign State of the Union obtain one 
copy of each public document printed by the National Government for the 
use of its State library? 

Government documents are not popular N They are works of ret - 
erence, whose proper place for public use is on the shelves of public libra- 
ries. No individual would undertake to keep a complete set of them, and, 
in fact, comparatively few libraries can do so. And yet complete collections 
should be kept, for there is no te what document may be wanted, 
though there is a fair e ype that it will be the missing one. For the 
convenience of the public, and indeed for the general welfare, those public 
libraries that are able to give shelf room to public documents should be 
given every encouragement to keepcomplete sets of them. And they should 
receive all 1 tions as promptly as possible, because the chief use of a 
documen s its Current use, after which it becomes merely an historical 
authority. 

There arein use three methods of distributing documents. The first is by 
the members of Congress. This is the chief source of the = of public 
printing, but it is the most effective method of supplying the current de- 
manl, because members are interested in the prompt distribution of matter 
of political significance, and, as a rule, are fair judges of where other mat- 
ter may be profitably placed. They usually look after the libraries of their 
districts, but when new members come in the librarians have to get their 
supply system rearranged, and between new Con; smen and new libra- 
rians the libraries frequently fail to receive what they should from this 
source. 

‘The second method is by the superintendent of documents, an oficial of the 
Interior Department, who has special charge of the distribution of the “ des- 
ignated depositories" and the State and Territorial libraries, of which there 
are inall about five hundred. Thisis the only practicaland really beneficial 
mode for the accumulation, permanent preservation, and public use of the 
documents, but it applies only to Congressional documents, $, e., the Journals, 
executive documents, reports, and miscellaneous documents of the two 
Houses, and does not include the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the laws, or any 
of the departmental publications except those specifically ordered by Con- 


888. 
ihe third method is by the Executive Departments, and applies to their 
own publications. This is usually effective where large numbers are printed, 
but in limited editions it becomes a matter of mere favoritism when the 
documents are free. In many cases these documents are required to be 
sold, and this makes their obtaining a . harship to the . 
depositories, most of which are not well supplied with money for the pur- 
chase of books. It is clearly a mistaken economy to require pay from the 
depositories for 8 document, for usually they will not buy it and 
the general public is therefore deprived of the use of it. 

The worst faults of the existing system are, first, the im ect distribu- 
tion of departmental publications, and, second, the delay in receipt of the 
Congressionn! documents. No person who has not investigated the subject 
has any idea of the amount or value of the matter published by the Depart- 
ments in book form or in pamphlet form under the names o “bulletins,” 
1 papers,” " monographs," “ circulars of information,“ and the 

e. It may be illustrated by the work of the Department of Agriculture, 
which, in addition to special volumes, publishes, or has published, at least 
a dozen different serles of these pamphlets, most of which would be of real 
value to the portion of the public interested in agriculture, and very few of 
which can be obtained in any other form. 

The titles of a few of them will indicate some of their scope and their 
8 utility: The Sugar Beet Industry,” Bulletin No. 27, Division of 

hemistry; Destructive Locusts,” Bulletin No. 25, Division of Entomology; 
“Black Rot.“ Bulletin No. 7, Section of Vegetable Pathology; Grasses of 
the South,” Bulletin No. 3, Botanical Division; Treatment of Black Rot of 
the Grape,” Circular No. 6, Section of 8 Pathology; Report on 
Flax, Hemp, Ramie, and Jute,“ Report No. I. New Series, Miscellaneous, 
Division of Statistics; “ The Adaptation of Russian and Other Fruits to the 
Extreme Northern Parts of the United States,” Bulletin No. 2, Division of 

‘omology; Forest Conditions of the Rocky Mountains, Bulletin No. 2, 

Division; The English Sparrow in North America, Bulletin No. 


‘ores: 
1, Dt on of Economic Ornithology and Mammalogy. There aré also pub- 
lished by this Department two 3 bulletins which are practically 


i peep The Journal of Mycology, published quarterly. and Insect Life, 
published monthly, devoted to the subjects indicated in their titles. 

Indiana is an agricultural State. er people are interested in these re- 

hes of the scientists in the employ of the Government. As indirect 

es are substantially proportionate to population, her people pay about 


$13,000,000 par annum toward the support ofthe National Government. And 
yet the State library of Indiana never received any of these documents until 
Within the last year, and then by special order of the Assistant tary. 2 
the supply of many of these documents had been exhausted the sets are 
badly ken, and can not now be filled except by panua It — de 
claimed that this has been due to the negligence o e librarians or of the 
Indiana Co en. That subject is too extensive for discussion here, 
but su ing it were true, why should the distribution of these documents 
depend on the care ofeither? 

y should the relations of the Government to a governmental deposi- 
tory be subject to the caprice or inactivity of any person? It is immaterial 
who has been or is now to be blamed. It is essential that the documents 
should be soppheq in the future. Why not have them all sent to the State 
libraries and other designated depositories without any “influence,” with- 
out any intervention of Congressmen, without any solicitation from libra- 
rians? Congressmen will not take time to run after every pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Government and should not be ted to doso. The salva- 
tion of the nation sufficiently occupies them. Librarians might perha ps ac- 
complish something if they could discover what was being published, and 
had time to write for each document and could have their letters answered, 
but unfortunately there are few of them who can oomp with these condi- 
tions. Mr. Tillinghast, of the Massachusetts State Library, who has been 
more successful in . publications than any other libra- 
rian, informs me that he writes an average of a thousand letters yearly to 
Washington and still is unable to secure everything he wants. 

But not infrequently it is im ible to obtain some of these “public” doc- 
uments. Aside from those gold for the benefit of the Department there is 
occasionally one n in such limited numbers that it could not - 


sibly be furnished to the depositories. For example, there is ‘A coll on 
of Gesture 8 and S by Lieut. Col. Mallery, published in 1880, It 
is marked “Distributed to collaborators only;" and I am informed that 


there were but 200 — 8552 printed, of which about one-half were sent to Eu- 
rope. It was offe: to me by a Washington secondhand dealer for the 
moderate sum of $10. Itis aquarto pamphlet of 329 pages; but luckily one 
was picked up for $1 in a New York secondhand store, 

Another instance is the “Bibliography of North American Languages,” 
by Pilling, of whiclrit is said 100 4 were printed, labeled proof sheets,” 
and distributed to collaborators, found one of these in the hands of a 
bibliophile, who had permitted an examination of his treasures, and another 
in possession of asecond hand dealer in Washington. As the copies were 
numbered and subject to recall a purchase could not be effected. It is 
claimed that this is merely preparatory work for a future publication, but 
as this may never be made, and meanwhile the “ proof sheets“ constitutethe 
best existing authority on the subject, the public might very reasonably be 
given access to the work through the depositories. These cases are es 
cially aggravating, because a great many people in every State in the U. 
are interested in the study of North e 
the latest and best authorities, 

Those of the Eastern States may do so, for both volumes ma; 
nearly all the la libraries of peat eee New York, and Boston, but 
the people of the West must cross the Alleghanies to consult them. The 
reason of this is that when the professional gentlemen of the departments 
wish to investigate a quest ion they usually visit these libraries, or have books 
sent to them. In return for favors received they send the results of their 
labors to the “‘collaborators.’’ The West does not collaborate because it is 
not invited. It has not yor secured such extensive collections of books, and 
it is not so convenient of access. We have, therefore, an application of the 

rinciple of “He that hath, to him shall be given; and he that hath not, from 
fim shall be taken even that which” he ought to have. It is simply an out- 
rage on the smaller libraries and the ple whouse them; and the Western 
representatives owe it to their constituents to stop this form of favoritism, 
If a document is worth ting at all, it is worth the comparatively trifling 
expense of running off copies for the depositories of the whole country. 

Further, there are occasionally documents printed at Governmentex pense 
elsewhere than at the Government Printing Office. An instance may be seen 
in the very handsome volume issued by the War Department in 1888, entitled 
“Regulations for the Uniform of the Army of the United States," which 
bears on the title- the name of Friedenwald, the Baltimore lithographer. 
This book contains elegant plates of all the uniforms in use, and a number 
of the figures are portraits of distinguished military men. I do not know 
how many of these were printed, or to whom they were ted, but Ido 
know that no copy has yet reached the State Library of a, and I pre- 
sume that other depositories have been served like’ 5 z 

No one objects to the existence of these special publications. It is com- 
monly recognized in this, as in all other civilized countries, that experiment 
and research in useful sciences and industries are proper functions of gov- 
ernment, and that r Battie pad which will be used by but a small por- 
tion of the people may be justifiable, but why? Because the researches are 
supposed to be useful to the people, and the publication of the results is 
supposed to make them ac le to the people. But without distribution 
moy are not accessible, and there remains no logical justification for their 
existence. 

The Noten Soe the issue of the Congressional documents destroys their cur- 
rent use. They are furnished to the depositories in what are known as “the 
leather-bound sets,” and that means that for some reason no document is 


on 
Indians, and wish to use 


be found in 


85 3, 16, and 17; 
1—4, 7-17, 19, 21, 28, 


ess, volumes 1-20, 
or all. 


Of course some of these are not yet printed, but there are probably a con- 
siderable number waiting for bin , and parts of others held back for the 
other parts needed to make up the volume, No reflection is intended on the 
supe tendent of documents, who is a most conscientious and pains’ 
official. The fault is in the law. It might not be worth while to send 
documents as soon as printed, but there certainly should be provision made 
to furnish the depositories with the reports of heads of departments, and 
some others of the more important documents, as soon as issued. They 
might be sent unbound, as they arecommonly sent to those newspapers that 
are influential enough to secure them, Under the existing system the chief 
sources of current public information are the abstracts sent out to the press 
by telegraph at the time of publication. If it were not for the newspa 
the business of the Government would be a sealed book to the public fora 

ear or two after it is transacted and published “for the benefit of the pub- 

e:“ and the newspapers, too, excepting those that have a pull,“ are cut 
off from access to many docuinents that would be of service to them. 

‘The brevity of human existence forbids an examination of all the defects 


of the Government document system, but it may safely be said that it has 
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fallen into a situation so absurd! 
and quite often itis so called. 
Consular or the Patent Office G: 
keep publicrecords up to date, but not 
——.— 1 but not sent to 
RECORD İS nota — neid publication, 
a ——— was bill 4983, and gives the yeas and nays, bu 
the Litle of the bill the reader has no means for learning its 

some gentleman is kind eno to explain it on the floor. For popular en- 
lightenment it is very much Marryat’s sea captain who emerged 
from his cabin and pave orders to furl the thing-um-a-bob and spread the 
Wwhat-yonu-may-call.’ 


that it be called 
ae few publicati tions, such as 3 
m which an effort is made to 


and 
It informs 


‘The State of West Virginia has adopted the very sensible practice of print- 
pos tad all bills as appendices to the journals, and the —— ot 3 — con- 
tently have son ee da sen py Co understand — 

— rule were adopted by 2 there at —.—— 


fewer bills 3 and more is before Congr there is scarcely Aa 
document so difficult to obtain mea Dili chat is 

It was hoped by many librarians the bill pre; by the Speci 
Joint Committee on Printing would the Bor gs defects, oat 


Congressman did not learn 
CCC or two or three terms, and it 
is notorious aro specially rained i E . 80 much gag ofa ng a al- 


. bare feo of books. oran 
s are valuable, tor there has — pasi Do noway of loarn- 
GEE pa . ed by pri- 
t would be advantageous to concentrate oot pone and 
Larder ope ty 8 one person, so tar at least as the depositories 
are concerned, and the bill a I to give some additional power to the su- 
——— of documents, but it leaves the distribution of a mental 
publications in the 8 pow Zy) and makes no 


greater promptness in f ocuments to the tories, 
The evil as to departmental pu Boations t be remedied by an amend- 
— to section 59, onang at 500 copies of each of such documents shall 
be furnished Dd; gas ter to the su tendent of documents, as soon as 
published, for 8 to the de tories. There should be a like pro- 
Vision . — any A mena on at p expense not printed at the Govern- 
ment 


The 3 bin has W grtveae 4 found a burial 1 in the House of 
nin Bp ted. In 8 onja stot 8G 9 
as suggested. oven some 
by the distribution of AOA would be taken out of its 

present disgraceful condition ani on an effective basis. 
This is not merely a matter of e eee to libraries. It is a duty 
ple access 


public use, but are uisites of sad at public ex jails, let us have a full 

ale of ee Lat us be rid of the farctoal pretense 
that these publications are made for the benefit of the people, and agree that 
in this t we havea Government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people who have influence.“ 


INDIANA STATE LIBRARY, Indianapolis, September 14, 1893. 
My DEAR Mr. COOPER: I notice that the pasne document question is 


ugain about toreceive some attention at the handsof . and I write to 
you tourge the needs of the State library in this matter. Our li is 
absolutely worthless so far as t information on any 


sion’ Fifty seco 
Has excepi dt, 4 8 We lack volumes 1,3-20, 22-26, 82-87, 


g except 41, 49, 
— first Congress: We lack volumes 1-8, 1 
aiissisession 1 * “Arst (Congress: We lack volumes 2-4, 1810-14, 19, 22, 30, 


> House Executive Documents: Library has nothing since first session 
y-second 

y-second Congress: We lack volumes 2, 9, 11-17, and all 

Second session Fifty-first Congress: We lack volumes 1-8, 10-14, 16, 18-21, 23, 


8 -first Congress: We lack since Arst session 


has no Pitts ear Con- 


gress except volume 11 of first session Second 88 
Senate ve Library has nothing since first session 
Fifty-first 
t session 


sion Fifty-first e volumes 4 and of first session Pilty-sec 
and volume 8, second session Pifty-se0ond 
Second session of first Congress: Lacks volumes 1, 3, 


Congress: Lacks volume 2. 

brary has apen Se first session Fifty-first Con- 

= except volumo 1 of second session rst Congress. 

4 from the different Departments are in ite the same chaotic 
— verything is from twelve to twenty-four months old when it reaches 
us. Most of these reports we can not get unless we write for them, and when 
they come they are too old to be of service. I do not preab he Aaaa- aN 

to remedy ‘the evil; to those in a a does no good. When 

ee librarian he went to see the heads of these Departments at least 
twice, but were all he received. As T said, Tdo not know 
whatto suggest, but Ido know there should be a way t will get 
this information to ‘the public more quick! Let me — an pon day you 
to ——.— special attention to the matter. iere are some dozen designated 
tories in Indiana that do not fare any better than we do. Iknow you 
have much — take your time and so — but no effort will be frui 


more t 
ful of good, and none be more appreciated than your help in this. With 
kindest regards, 

Very truly your friend, 
M. E. AHERN. 
e 
ashington, D. 0. 


And then, on motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee (at 
4 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


claim of Ed 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the following 
bills, and the same were referred to committees, as follows : 

A bill(H. R. 808) for the relief of Byron Stickney—to the Com- 
mittee on 

A bill (H. R. 681) gran a pension to Mary J. Thompson, of 
Blue Rapids, Kans.—to the ee on Pensions. 

A bile (H. R. 943) for the relief of John V. Bovell—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 947) for the relief of Noah R. Yeargin—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 814) for the relief of George W. Saulpaw—to the 
as bill (it A. 863) f ting msi G. Eakin 

— gran a on to Geor; 5—to 
the Committee on Pensions y = 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII 
Mr. pra eo of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims, re- 
ported the bill (H. R. 903) ‘to or for the papat of the 
Hurley for the paving of Second street in Se- 
dalia, Mo., in front of the post-office building; which, 
with the ‘accompan . pine 34), was delivered to the 
Clerk, and ordered to be p 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows:. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 680) for the orane of Mary Matilda Flanigan, late 
widow of Moses Waters, deceased Fea pen ake No 35.) 

Ne. 50) petition for the relief of tian Kiener. (Report 

0. 36 

PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ERDMAN: A bill (H. R. 3457) to provide internal reve- 
nue by imposing a tax on successions to real estate and lega- 
gE the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. N. 3458) 3 the time for 
final proof and payment on lands claimed under the public land 
potas the United States—to the Committee on the Public 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 3459) to suspend the provi- 
sions of the mining laws of the United States requiring assess- 
ment work on quartz-lode mining claims for the year 1893—to 
be Committee on the Public Lands. 

— oe A bill (H. R. 3460) relating to patents, 
and copyrights—to the Committee on Patents. 

Alaa, a a Hill (H. R. 3461) to provide a suitable site for a poer- 
office in the city of Providence, R. I.—to the Committee on 
a 5 M sand Grounds. 

LEER: A bill (H. R. 3462) to increase the effi- 
ciency a 7 the Engineer Corps of the Navy-to the Committee on 
av 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3463) to secure y 
sion money for the support of pensioners and those depen 
upon them—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 55) for the 
reporting, mar ,and removal of derelicts—to the Committee 
on gea and Commerce. 

By Mr. FITCH: A joint resolution (H. Res. 56 


to authorize 


Lieut. Sidney S. Jordan, Fifth United States Artillery, and Capt. 
Edward C. er, assistant surgeon, United States Army, to ac- 
cept medals from the British Government—to the Co ttee on 


Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STALLINGS: A resolution to authorize the Commit- 
tee on Education to employ a clerk—to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


` Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, pas bills of the following 
ted and referred as indicated below: 


titles were 

By Mr. B . A bill (H. R. 8464) to pay Philip 
Henkel for fog on War Claims ted and destroyed—to 
the Committee on 
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By Mr. CAPEHART: A bill (H.R. 3466) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3467) referring the claim of John Burns 
against the United States to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. : 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 3468) providing for the relief 
of First Sergt. Bernard W. Hopper, late of the United States 
Marine Corps, United States Navy—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HILBORN: A bill (H. R. 3469) making an appropriation 
for the opening of the western end of the tidal canal in the 
harbor of Oakland, Cal., through the isthmus into the estuary 
of San Antonio Creek to the width of 400 feet and to the depth of 8 
feet below low tide—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 3470) for the payment of the 
claims of John A. Dixon, executor and guardian Ella Dixon, 
Thomas Arthur Dixon, and Fannie Dixon, for the rental value of 
their real estate situated in Alexandria, Va., and used by the 
United States Army, pursuant tofacts found andreported by the 
Court of Claims under the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3471) for the re- 
lief of R. R. Robinson—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3472) for the relief of Albert T. Moreland— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Petition of manufacturers and 426 em- 
ploy s of the Sanford Mills of Sanford, Me., that the Fifty-third 

ngress refrain from tariff legislation and so announce—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of officers and employés of Kezar Falls Woolen 
Manufacturing Company of Kezar Falls, Me., that the Fifty- 
third Congress refrain from tariff legislation and so announce— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of officers and employés of the Indian Spring 
Woolen Mill of Madison, Me., that the Fifty-third Congress 
refrain from tariff legislation and so announce—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of officers and employés of the Oldtown Woolen 
Company of Oldtown, Me., that the Fifty-third Congress re- 
frain from tariff legislation and so announce—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of officers and employés of the Piscataquis 
Woolen Company of Guilford, Me., that the Fifty-third Con- 
gress refrain from tariff legislation and so announce—to the Com- 
mittes on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hargraves Woolen Mill Company of North 
Shapleigh, Me., that the Fifty-third Congress refrain from tariff 
legislation and so announce—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Genges River Woolen Mills Company of War- 
ren, Me., that the Fifty-third Congress refrain from tariff legis- 
lation and so announce—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

B Mr. CRISP (by ne ey Petition of the Des Moines An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist Church, requesting the repeal 
of the G law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, CUMMINGS: Papers of Bernard W. Hopper—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Petition of W. H. Kerley, administrator of 
Jesse Kerley, deceased, for reference of claim to Court of Claims 
under Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition of Alfred W. Kent, for relief 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAGER: Petition of J, K. Barber, president, and 
Joseph L. Olson, secretary, of Advance Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union, No. 568, of Shelby County, Iowa, against the 
repeal of the Sherman law—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of M. D. Scott, Richard Hopkins, Marion Boots, 
and others, favoring the free coinage of silver—to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 1 

By Mr. HILBORN: Petition of citizens of Contra Costa County, 
Cal., favoring the free coinage of silver—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Fibush Brothers, cigar-makers, Oakland, 
Cal., asking for a change in the tariff respecting foreign tobacco, 
and that a ific tax of 35 cents per pound be levied upon all 

es and kinds of foreign leaf tobacco—to the Committee on 
ays and Means, 

Also, memorial from the board of trustees, the board of health, 
and the board of education of the city of Alameda, and the mayor 


for immediate action on the = of the United States for the 
ning of the western end of the tidal canal in Oakland (Cal.) 
Harboe the Committee on Rivers und Harbors. 

By Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky: Petition of B. F. Hudson 
and other citizens of Lancaster, Ky., asking for the repeal of the 
Sherman silver law—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr.WADSWORTH: Petition of Glass Bottle Workers, urg- 
ing that no change be made in the tariff schedule on manufac- 
tared glass bottles—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Three petitions of 102 citizens 
of Spokane County, Wash., in opposition to the repeal of the 
Sherman act, unless said repeal s rovide for the continued 
coinage of silver on terms more favorable to silver—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, ee and Measures. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: Petition of Catherine 
White, for the estate of Isaac W. White, deceased; petition of 


and city council, etc., of Oakland, 9 the necessity 


J. C. Harper, for estate of Moses r, deceased; 1 of 
88 r; petition of E. B. Earle and C. L. Earle; peti- 
on o 


son Hamilton; petition of e e Crouch, for es- 
tate of John Hutton, deceased; petition of vin Currence, ad- 
ministrator of estate of W. H. Currence, deceased; petition of 
Malvin Currence; petition of Andrew Currence, for estate of 
Henry Currence; petition K. B. Crawford, for estate of Adam 
Crawford; and petition of Eli H. Crouch, all of Randolph County 
W. Va., pra for reference of their claims to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Christian Nisewaner, for estate -of William 
Nisewaner, deceased: petition of Tabitha Nisewaner; petition of 
Henry F. Needy; petition of James W. le; petition of Eman- 
uel Schaeffer, for estate of William Schaeffer, deceased; petition 
of Mary R. Puckett, for estate of John W. Puckett, deceased; 
petition of R, M. Marshall and P. P. Marshall, executors of estate 
of John Marshall, deceased; and petition of R. Ryan Lucas, for es- 
tate of Kate S, Lucas, all of Jefferson County, W. Va., 
for reference of their claims to the Court of C to the = 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, petitions of John D. Jarboe and of James C. Ludwick, 
both of Hampshire County; petition of Mrs. M. H. Daugherty, 
for estate of Cyrus Sopen deceased, and of Clay H. Bird, for 
estate of James W. Bird, deceased, both of Pendleton County; 
petition of George W. Baughman, administrator of estate o 
Abraham Hirshman, deceased, late of Barbour County; petition 
of Zimri Bane, of Mineral County; and petition of John C. Moore, 
executor of estate of James Moore, deceased, late of Tucker 
County, all of West Virginia, praying that their war claims be 
referred to the Court of Claims under the provisions of the Bow- 
man act—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, September 26, 1893, 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
as ee by Rev. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 
n 


gton. 

The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair, 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I suggest the want of a 
quorum. 

ne PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The Secretary called the roll; and after some delay the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Allen, Gallinger, Mitchell, Wis. Sho 

Brice, Gorman, Murphy, Smi 
Cameron, Harris, Pasco, ’ Stock 
Chandler, Hawley, Peffer, Teller, 
Coke, . oar, Perkins, Turpie, 
Qullom, Hunton, Platt, Vance, 

Da Lindsay, Power, Voorhees, 
Dolph, McMillan, AS pen Washburn, 
Du McPherson, 4 White, Cal, 
Faulkner, Mills, Sherman, Wolcott, 


Mr. ALLEN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. MAN- ` 
DERSON] is necessarily absent from his seat in the Chamber to- 


day. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 11 o'clock and 12 minutes a. 
m.). Forty-four Senators having answered to theirnames, agno- 


rum is present. The Secretary will read the Journal of the pro- 
me of yesterday. 
ournal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
CONSOLIDATION OF LAND OFFICES. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 


The 
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lowing communication from the Secretary of the Interior; which 
was read: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, September 23, 1893. 

Sm: In compliance with the resolution of the United States Bonasa 
dated September 16, 1893, “that the Secretary of the Interior be ins 
to inform the Senate whether of the United States land offices have been 
abolished or consolidated, and, if so, which of them; upon whose recommen- 
dation and i what showing of necessity or advisability; the number of 
acres of public lands subject to settlement under exis' law in each of the 
land districts existing tion, and to trans- 
mit to the Senate copfes of all correspondence or other papers bearing upon 
the subject,” there is inclosed herewith a report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, dated the 20th instant, in which I concur. 


Respectfull 
5 HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 
The PRESIDENT of the United States Senate, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the 
communication will lie on the table, as it is in response to a res- 
olution submitted by a Senator who is not now present. The 
communication will be printed. 

Mr. DOLPH. I, for one, should like to hear the report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to the Secretary of the 
Interior which accompanies the letter which has been read. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no objection the re- 
port will be read. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I object if it isa long document. It can 
be printed and laid on the desks of Senators and they can ex- 
amine it. 

Mr. DOLPH, I presume it is not à long document. If it is, I 
will not ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that it 
contains only four pages of typewritten matter. The Secretary 
will read it, if there be no objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is not usual to read the reports of the 
heads of bureaus, etc., in the Senate. The communication from 
the head of the Department is read usually as a matter of cour- 
tesy, but even that is not always done. I hope the usual custom 
will be observed, and that we shall not cumber the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the com- 
munication and the accompanying papers lying on the table until 
the Senator to whose resolution the communication is in response 
shall return? 

Mr. SHERMAN and others. No Sk ince 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It lies on the table, and will 
be printed with the accompanying papers. 


DISTRICT GARBAGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting, in response to a resolution of the Senate of Sep- 
tember 5, 1893, a statement in regard to garbage, et0., destroyed 
within the city limits; which, on motion of Mr. CULLOM, was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TURPIE. I present resolutions unanimously adopted by 
the Indiana Methodist Episcopal Conference at its session held at 
New Albany, Ind., September 13, 1893, favoring the nonexecution 
of what is commonly Faora as the Geary law relating to Chinese 
migration to the United States, and also favoring further nego- 
tiations on what is called the Christian basis of those questions. 

I move that the resolutions be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART. I present the memorial of Samuel Mulville 
and 129 other citizens of Butte, Mont., remonstrating against 
the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man silver law, and praying for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. I will remark that the petition 
is in the handwriting of the petitioner, and is not in the usual 
stereot, form of the petitions circulated by the bankers. 

The IDENT pro tempore. The memorial will lie on the 
table, the bill having been reported. 

Mr. STEWART. I present a resolution adopted at a mass 
meeting of citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, urging thatan investi- 

tion be made as to whether members of Congress are interested 

national banks, railroads, manufactories, and other special 
interests favored or fostered by legislation. I will remark that 
Ih such an investigation will be had and that the rumor 
which is so prevalent that the ownership of national-bank stock 
in the Senate has had something to do with the demonetization 
of silver may be set at rest. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Isuggest that the inquiry be broadened, and 


or to such abolition or consoli 


that it be ascertained exactly how much every Senator is worth, 
and whether the fact that a Senator is not a pauper has anything 
to do with his votes. 

Mr. STEWART. Very well; let the inquiry be so extended. 


Abbe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will lie on the 
©. 


Mr. PEFFER presented the petition of J. W. Butler and sun- 


dry other citizens of Salem Center, Ind., praying for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, and that the 
silver dollar be made a full legal tender, the same as the gold 
dollar; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PALMER 9 a peanon of Carpentersand Joiners’ 
Union No. 360, of Galesburg, Ill., praying for the free coinage 
of silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLS presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
United States, pra: for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 
is 15 1 as compared with gold; which was ordered to lie on the 

Ə. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 16) granting a pension to Nettie N. Seaver; 

A bill (S. 305) granting a pension to Annie M. Greene; 

A bill (S. 307) granting a pension to Earnest C. Emerson; 

A bill (S. 17) granting a pension to Julia A. Hill; 

A bill (S. 308) granting a pension to Mary A. Wise; 

A bill (S. 309) granting an increase of pension to Harrison De 
F. Young; and 

A bill (S. 553) granting a pension to Martha R. Hitchcock. 

Mr. PALMER. I report from the Committee on Pensions 
three bills which were reported favorably from the committee 
and passed by the Senate in the last Congress, and submit re- 
ports thereon. They are reported again favorably. 

The bills were ordered to be placed on the Calendar, as fol- 


lows: 

aan (S. 577) granting an increase of pension to Thomas M. 
A bill (S. 876) granting a pension to Rebecca H. Chambers; 

an 


A bill (S. 578) granting an increase of pension to Wells Johnson. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, to whom were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 343) for the relief of Royal M. Hubbard; 

A bill (S. 344) for the relief of William M. Keightley: and 

A bill (S. 345) for the relief of H. A. W. Tabor. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 996) to correct the record 
of William Wilson; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 997) for the relief of Francis Cor- 
berant; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 998) for the relief of Carl F. Kolbe; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. McPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 999) to amend section 
1530 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to the 
Navy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 1000) toenable the peo- 
ple of New Mexico to form a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Territories. : 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin introduced a bill (S. 1001) au- 
thorizing the establishment of a pier-head light at ornear South 
Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 1002) to fix the pay, allow- 
ances, and rank of the veterinarians of the United States Army; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 1003) for the relief of 
Elle L. Jones, widow of J. Boyd Jones; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 1004) to remove the United 
States barracks from the city of St. Augustine, Fla., to Anasta- 
sia Island, and appropriating $500,000 for the erection of new 
barracks; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

SENATORIAL VACANCIES. 

— DUBOIS submitted the following resolution; which was 

read: 


Whereas several sov States are without full representation in the 
Senate, which they are entitled to: Therefore, 
Be it resolved, That the consideration of legislation Poors to the Fed- 


eral election laws, tariff, and finance, matters which affect the 
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peany unre ted States, be med in the Senate until Monday, 
e 15th day of January, 1894, to enable the States of Washington, Montana, 
and Wyom'ng to have the votes, influence, and protection in the Senate 
ane ares goarantet to each sovereign State by the Constitution of the 
Mr. DUBOIS. Iask that the resolution be printed and lie 
over. [should like to submit some remarks on it to-morrow. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is ordered 


printed, and lies over until to-morrow. 


SILVER BULLION EXPORTS. 


Mr.STEW ART submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed 
to inform the Senate what amount of silver bullion was exported during the 
months of July and August, 1893, together with the dates and amounts of 
such exports. 

INTEREST ON OUTSTANDING BONDS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further con- 
current or other resolutions, the Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a former day. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
PEFFER, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to inform the Senate when, in what amounts, and under what cir- 
cumstances the Treasury Department has anticipated the payment of inter- 
est on Government bonds outstanding. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iask that the resolution may be amended by 
adding at the end the following words: ‘‘Since the year 1861.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas has 
a 7 be to modify his resolution, if he chooses. 7 

Mr. PEFFER. Let it be modified accordingly then, Mr. Pres- 
i P 


dent. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.* The modification will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the resolution add the words 
“Since the year 1861.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the resolution be read as it now stands. 

The PRESIDENT pio tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the Sen- 
ate agree to the resolution as modified? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The whole of that is merely historical. It 
seems to me it is hardly worth while to pass such a resolution. 
The cases have been numerous, and it would require a good deal 
of labor in the Treasury Department, and without any use, be- 
cause the whole of the information can be obtained in the ordi- 
nary history of the times. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the resolution. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let the resolution be read again. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt it would take a good deal 
of time to furnish the information, because during all the war, 
and for periods after the war, in every stage of the refunding 
operations, in innumerable instances interest was prepaid, as it 
was always prepaid under the refunding operation. So it would 
involve an enormous amount of labor. I do not see, unless the 
Senator from Kansas has some object in view, any use in requir- 
ing it to be furnished. I never like to object to any call for in- 
formation; but this is a call for information upon a matter of 
public notoriety. I presume every Senator in the sound of my 
voice knows that during the last thirty years there have been 
innumerable cases, probably myriads of cases almost, where the 
interest has been advanced on bonds that have been refunded or 
on bonds that have been paid or prepaid, ete. I do not see any 

urpose that can be gained which will be useful to the public at 
ius or to anybody by calling for this information. It will 
merely involve a great amount of labor on another department 
of the Government without any use. 

Mr. PLATT. The information is to be found in the reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will be found in the reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in general, but not in detail. The resolu- 
tion calls for the details of every particular case where interest 
has been prepaid, as it always had to be prepaid in cases of re- 
funding, and the cases of that kind are practically innumerable. 
The Secretary of the Treasury would probably be compelled to 
say that he could not give the innumerable cases where interest 
has been prepaid. It has always been done as amatter of public 
notoriety, and generally upon public notice given that in case 
the bondholder would surrender his bond interest would be paid 
up to acertain time. To give in detail the cases where it oc- 
curred would amount to an immense labor, for which I do not 
see any use. Unless the Senator has some particular object that 
he wishes to accomplish I certainly can not vote for the resolu- 


on. 
Mr. PEFFER. I certainly would not have introduced theres- 


The question is on agreeing 
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olution if I did not have some object in view. In case itis ob- 
jected to, I will state my object. 

The TEES ORMEN tempore. Will the Senate agree to the 
resolution as modified? 

Mr. HOAR. Why can not the Senator from Kansas modify 
his resolution so as to call for the classesof cases? Undoubtedly 
that is all the information he wants. Ido not suppose he de- 
sires that the case of John Smith and John Jones shall be speci- 
fied, indicating the holder of every individual bond, but he de- 
sires to have the facts in regard to the general policy or prac- 
tice. To that there will be no objection. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I am surprised, although I 
ought not to be, at the tenderness which is exhibited upon the 
part of some Senators on both sides of the Chamber whenever 
any proposition is made to probe the transactions of the Treasury 
Department or any branch of it. I was hoping that the resolu- 
tion would be permitted to go through withoutany objection; but 
it seems that nothing which is offered upon that particular line, 
and especially if it comes from me, is to be entertained. 

This is a matter which the people have a right to understand. 
The Senator from Ohio does not perceive that I have any object 
in view. Does the Senator suppose that I am sitting here with- 
out any object in view? Have the good people of Kansas sent 
me here under commission to perform their will, to execute 
what they have charged me with executing, and am I to have 
no object in asking for information? Is the Treasury Depart- 
ment in its operation so sacred that the Senate of the United 
States and the people of the United States shall not be permitted 
to know what it is doing? 

The people in that section of the country which I have the 
honor in part to represent are getting very tired of this sensi- 
tiveness. We believe that we have a righi to know what every 
offcer of the Government does, why he does it, when he does it, 
and what public exigencies, if any there be, require such action. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is a public officer charged with 
a pubio trust, and one of the most sacred trusts confided to any 
officer is that of dealing with the ple’s money. Time an 
time again, as the Senator from Ohio informs us, this thing has 
been done, the advancing of interest on Government bonds, and 
yet itis a question about what object I have in view. 

The Senator from Massachusetts would have the subject classi- 
fied in some way so that there should be less labor involved in 
the matter, and that the people should acquire less information 
concerning it. Mr. President, while I am in this body (and I 
shall be here three and a half years yet) I expect to probe a good 
many more things that have not yet seen daylight. 

I did not intend and I did not desire to say anything upon the 
resolution, but it seems to be perfectly appropriate, indeed I feel 
as if the duty were forced upon me, to call attention to a little 
history that has taken place in this body. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from New Jersey? . 

r. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not know whether the debate is pro- 
ceeding in order this morning. The resolution has just been 
presented, I understand. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution came over 
from yesterday, and the debate is perfectly in order. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, among the first subjects which 
I had the honor to present to this body for consideration, in the 
early partof the first session of the Fifty-second Congress, was 
a resolution proposing to instruct the Committee on ce to 
inquire into the cost of lending money; in other words, to in- 
quire and report to the Senate what are the actual expenses, 
given in percentage of the amount of money loaned, attending 
the business of money-lending—one of the most important lines 
of business transaction in this or any other country, as the peo- 
ple, and especially the working people, know so well. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
very properly, and if it has ever been considered by that com- 
mittee, or by any member of the committee, the Senate is none 
the wiser for it. If it has been reported, I am certain I never 
heard of it, and my attendance has been quite constant, I believe. 

After a while I offered another resolution, inquiring of the 
Secretary of the Treasury what amount of paper currency had 
been issued by the Government since 1860 or 1861. While that 
resolution was permitted to pass, when the report of the Secre- 
tary came in it omitted all mention of a large number of classes 
of notes which had been issued and used as currency. I be- 
lieved then, and so stated to the Senate, that it was a studied 
attempt upon the part of the Treasury Department to conceal 
important facts from the people, and I took occasion to criticise 
the report the next ER after its appearance. 

Then, Mr. President, after a time I offered another resolution 
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touching a subject of vory 
the Committee on the Judic be instructed toinquire into the 
state of the lawasconcerns the relation existing between employ- 
ers and employés. That resolution, instead of going to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, where it was intended, and where itought 
to have gone, as it seems to me, was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, for the purpose, I have no doubt, of 
preventing any action upon it and any report to the Senate. 

During the present session I offered a resolution instructing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to inform the Senate whether cer- 
tain large banking institutions of this country were being con- 
ducted in violation of law. That resolution met with violent 
opposition in this body from both sides of the Chamber. When 
I say ‘ both sides,” I mean Democrats and Republicans. There 
are three sides, although the Populists have not got into the 
center yet but we shall be there in time. That resolution was 
debated hotly for an hour and a half, and then it went upon the 
Calendar. Now itis before the Committee on Finance, where it 
has been sleeping since the 31st day of August. 

Another resolution, inquiring more specifically about matters 
in some measure of a 81 character, was treated in the same 
way. This resolution inquired also whether any officer of the 
Government was in any way connected with the New York clear- 

ing house—a very important matter—was treated similarly, and 
it sleeps the same sleep in the pigeonholes of the Committee 
on Finance, if I am not speaking out of order. 

Another resolution, inquiring as to the amount of bonds which 
had been purchased and the premiums paid upon them, fortu- 
nately went upon the Calendar without any discussion. We 
shall see what will become of it when it is brought up. 

Now comes the present resolution, asking for information 
which the Senator from Ohio insists will require a great deal 
of labor to furnish. No matter how much labor is required, the 
Senate not only has a right to the information, but it seems to 
me under existing circumstances, when the first bill upon the 
Calendar of General Orders is a bill proposing to enlarge the cir- 
culation of the national banks, that the Senate ought to have 
all the information we can get. It will be buta little time until 
there will be a proposition to issue more bonds. The cry of the 
miser will have been Sheers. by that time from ‘‘more gold” 
to more bonds,” on which to establish more banks, in order 
to issue more bank currency, to take from the people more in- 
terest, more of the products of their labor. 

The people, Mr. President, are uiring about these things; 
they have a right to know what their officers are doing. I re- 
peat that I am surprised at the sensitiveness which is exhibited 
on the of some Senators concerning the financial manage- 
ment of our affairs. No wonder that the people are asking why 
is it, what is there so sacred about the banks, what is there so 
sacred about the bonds, what is there so sacred about the man- 

ement of the Treasury, that we are not permitted to learn all 
about them? 

As long as I am here, when I wantany information for my peo- 
le, for the Senate, or for the country at large, I shall have no 
esitancy in asking for it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas 
supposes that I desire to conceal any information which is neces- 
sary for his guidance, or for the guidance of any one else, he is 
greatly mistaken. 

What I desired to call attention to was the abuse—for I call it 
an abuse, and it is a gross abuse sometimes—of the rights of the 
people, and especially of the money of the people, to call upon 


— inportazioa indeed, asking that 


the heads of tments for information, which can only be 
- obtained by ul analysis of details, and often at great expense 
to the Government. Sometimes a great mass of matter is sent 


here, is printed, and never read, never referred to, never 
looked at. 

The Senator by his resolution calls for all the cases, for all the 
information which can be given by the Treasury Department 
for peopel years, during a period when millions upon mil- 
lions, and I may say billions of money, bonds, and securities of 
various kinds have, in different forms, been passed through the 
operations of the Treasury Department. 

I say that to literally comply with the terms of the resolution 
would cause the employment of a great multitude of clerks in the 
Treasury Department and in the sending here of a great mass of 
unn matter, which will be of no service either to the 
Senator himself or to the people of the country. It is mere bun- 
combe, waste matter, waste labor, at the expense of the people 
of the United States. 

There is not a single transaction in all the multiplied transac- 
tions which are called for by the resolution but what has been 
made public and exposed in public documents from time to time 
and from year to year. The amount of bonds refunded, the 
amount of bonds , under what circumstances thev were paid, 
ued, and all that mass of matter, if this resolu- 


upon whatterms 


tion were passed, would have to be collected and sent here, and 
it would never be referred to. 

It is in the interest of the public service that I have called 
attention to this matter. I never like to stand in the way of 
graying me wishes of any Senator for any amount of informa- 

ion; but I believe that the Senate is derelict in its duty to the 
people of the United States at large in not preventing a waste 
of public money in calling upon the Departments to answer 
eg which amount to nothing whatever and can have no 
results. 

Mr. CULLOM. And which have already been answered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Aud which have already been answered by 
public documents, which can be found on the files of the Depart- 
ments, and which come here to our libraries in multiplied form. 
To have all this matter gathered together and sent here in the 
form of another document for the purpose of informing the Sen- 
ator from Kansas upon a subject upon which there is already 
ample information, seems to me to be unnecessary. If the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would take the pains to go to the public libra- 
ries and examine the various reports and public documents he 
would find the information he desires. 

Is it right for him to throw upon the people of the United 
States the expense of gathering this matter in the formof man- 
uscript, as must be done when it is sent here by the Treasury 
Department after great labor? Is it right for him to involve the 
Government in large expenditure to answer such a resolution? 
It would probably cost as much as the salary of the Senator for 
a year to gather the information he seeks, and then to print that 
document for his information. What use is there in it? ö 

It seems to me that it isa mere waste of public money to pass 
such resolutions; and when I hear them read I can not but feel 
that it is my duty to object to their passage, At the same time, 
there is so much yielded to the wishes of a Senator and it is so 
much the habit of the Senate to grant every request which is 
made by any Senator, that we allow these resolutions to pass, 
They are resolutions merely for buncombe, without having any 
good result, and without giving the Senate or the Senator any 
information which can not already be found in the files of the 
Senate and the N records of the country. I do not care 
anything about it, however, except that the resolution involves 
a considerable sum of money. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator whether the pay- 
ments referred to in the resolution were anticipated by virtue of 
some statute or by the custom of the Department? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Always by virtue of a statute. 

Mr. TELLER. When was that statute passed? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Statutes on the subject have been passed, 
I think, from time to time in hi ek to the funding bills, ete. 
As a matter of course, when s are made for the payment 
of bonds a time is fixed when the interest shall be computed, 
Toe e of interest is sometimes made in calling in 

nds 


Mr. TELLER. Theresolution, as I understand, inquires prac- 
tically how often the Government has anticipated the annual 
interest becoming due, and paid it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The interest has never been prepaid, [ 
think. I do not know of any case. There may have been times 
during the war when the interest was prepaid, but I think not. 

Mr. TELLER. Before the interest is due, I mean? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has always been prepaid whenrefunding 
operations were going on, and was no doubt prepaid up to a cer- 
tain time, generally as .an inducement to refunding. The law 
authorized it. 

Mr. TELLER. That was part of the statute for refunding, I 
understand the Senator from Kansas to address himself to anen- 
tirely different condition—that is, how often, when, and by what 
authority has the Treasury Department anticipated the annual 
interest on bonds. That is the way I understand the resolution. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator from Ohio permit me? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Certainly, 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator from Colorado will read the 
resolution he will find that it embraces the anticipation of the 
payment of interest at any time. When refunding takes place, 
as the Senator from Ohio has well stated, the bonds are called in. 
I will read the resolution of the Senator from Kansas: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby directed 
ede Department ba niiata te Payman of fire on Cor 
ernment bonds outstanding since 1801 

I beg to call the attention of the Senate to the phraseology of 
the resolution. It not only calls for the payments made and the 
times at which they have n made, but it goes beyond one or 
two other resolutions offered by the Senator from and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to state ‘‘ under what cir- 
cumstances” these payments have been made. That is unusual. 
Resolutions of inquiry as to the amounts of money which have 
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been paid out and the dates of their parmons are par ha nat- 
ural and right, as the Senator from Ohio has well said. I call 
the attention of the Senator from Kansas to this point. Cer- 
tainly he does not mean to impose the duty Be the present 
Secretary of the Treasury of going back to edit and cull from 
all the reports of thirty-two years the reasons which have been 
given for such action by each of his predecessors. That is not 
an ordinary resolution calling for information. 

I suggest to the Senator from Kansas that if he will content 
himself by looking over the reportsof the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he will find that every item has been heretofore reported to 
Congress. The Senator wants all the information collated and 

ut in one document, but I think he ought not to require the 
5 of the Treasury to go back and give under what cir- 
cumstances all this was done; which would be a history of the 
last thirty-two years of the Treasury Department. 

If the Senator will content himself by asking for information 
as to the amounts and dates of these payments, that would be a 
proper resolution; but I can not, for one, consent to the passage 
of a resolution requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to go 
back and give a history of the times. I therefore move in line 
3, after the word amounts,“ to strike out and under whatcir- 
cumstances;” so as to leave the resolution one asking for the 
dates and the amounts of the payments. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let me inquire of the Senator whether the 
amounts and dates are not already given in the reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which are on file in the library? ` 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly; they are in the reports which 
have been furnished from year to year. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think so. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Secretary of the Treasury has reported 
the information to Congress over and over again. 

pak CULLOM. The resolution is unnecessary from any point 
of view. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish simply to read the law. 

Thé PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In a moment I will yield. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] inquired of me 
whether the advancing of the payment of interest was in virtue 
of law or custom. I will say that section 3699 of the Revised 
Statutes, which was passed on the 17th of March, 1864, and is 
now the law, provides as follows: 

SEO. 3899. The Secretary of the Treas may a ent 
interest on the public debe, by Me riod . tom tune to 
time, either with or without a rebate of interest upon the coupons, as to him 
may seem expedient; and he is authorized to pose of any gold in the 
Treasury of the United States, not ni for the payment of interest of 


ecessary 
the public debt. The obligation to create the sinking fund shall not, how- 
ever, be impaired thereby. 


That is the broad authority. 

Mr. TELLER. What was the porpora of the law? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was passed in the midst of the war, be- 
cause, I presume, it was thought necessary in order to give con- 
fidence to the bondholders, etc., and secure the sale of bonds. 
But how can Secretary Carlisle tell what induced Congress to 
pass this law or what induced Secretary Chase at the time to ask 
for the passage of the law? This law is still the standing law, 
and Iam told by Senators by the side of me that it has been 
acted upon in the last year or two in order, I suppose, to relieve 
the money market. 

Mr. QUAY. Irise, Mr. President, simply to say that I regard 
the resolution of the Senator from Kansas as trivial and block- 
ing the way of an important discussion. Therefore I move to 
lay the resolution on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia moves to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. CALL. I hope the Senator will withdraw that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is not debata- 


ble. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

Mr. QUAY. For what purpose does the Senator from Florida 
desire me to withdraw the motion? 

Mr. CALL. Idesire to say a word on the resolution. 

Mr. QUAY. I withdraw the motion until the remarks of the 
Senator from Florida shall be concluded, and then I shall re- 
new it. 

Mr. CALL. It seems to me, Mr. President, that this resolu- 
tion is an entirely proper one, and that all the objections which 
have been made to it are unfounded. 

Suppose it is true that the information called for by the reso- 
lution is contained in the reports of the Treasury Department, 
is that any reason why a Senator here, occupied with public 
business, should not have the aid of a clerk in a Department to 
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condense the statements and present them in a form in which he 
can readily use them? 

There can be nothing in that objection, nor can it take any 
great amount of expense or time. If, as the. Senator from Ohio 
says, these statements are contained in reports already pub- 
lished, there is nothing but the time occupied in collation; and 
a clerk had better be employed to do that than a Senator of the 
United States, occupied as he is with the study of these great 
questions and with their bearing upon the interests of his con- 
stituents. I think the labors of a Senator opens to be lightened. 
The dignity of his position, the value of his thoughts to the 
public, are all considerations which make this resolution an en- 
tirely proper one. 

In regard to the circumstances under which the Secretary of 
the Treasury acted, which the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gor- 
MAN] says would be a history of the e what difficulty 
is there in setting off the data published and giving the informa- 
tion for the particular exigency under which these payments 
were made? Certainly there can be nothing in the objections 
ee have been made to the resolution of the Senator from 

ansas. 

Mr. QUAY. Irenew my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania moves that the resolution lie upon the table, upon which 


motion the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] has demanded ~ 


the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 
Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] on the bill torepeal the 


purchasing clause of the Sherman act, so called, and I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. I 
withhold my vote for the present, to see whether either of those 
Senators is paired with anybody else. ; 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. Not knowing how he 
would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], 
whom I do not see in the Chamber, and I therefore withhold my 


vote. 

Mr. DUBOIS (when his name was called). Ihave a tempo- 
rary pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon (when his name was called). Iam 
1 with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. If 

6 were here, I should vote nay.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iam paired upon all 
questions with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. I do 
not know how he would vote on this question. He is not pres- 
ent in the Chamber, nor is his colleague, but I have all confi- 
dence in the good sense of the Senator from Alabama, and be- 
lieve, if here, he would vote “yea” on the proposition, and 
therefore I vote ven.“ 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON], and there- 
fore withhold my vote, 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. Isee that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
GRAY], with whom I have a general pair, is present, and I there- 
fore take the ok of voting. I vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Illinois that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
BERRY]informed the present occupant of the chair, as he was 
leaving here, that he had a pair with the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CULLOM. If the President pro tempore understands that 
that was a general pair, I shall withdraw my vote. I had an 
understanding with the Senator from Arkansas that I would 
nd with him upon what is known as the silver bill; but if the 

nator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] regards that as a general 
pet, I will withdraw my vote and stand paired with the Senator 

m Arkansas. 

Mr. CALL (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]. As this vote 
seems to be regarded asa proper subject for pairs, I withdraw 


my, vote. 
he result was announced—yeas 27, nays 19; as follows: 
YEAS—27. 

Brice, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. She x 

Caffery, Hawley, Murphy, Smith, 
Hoar, Pasco, yest, 

Faulkner, Lindsay, Piatt, Voorhees, 

Gorman, McMillan, Pugh. Washburn, 

Gray, McPherson, Quay, te, La. 

Hale, Mills, Ransom, 
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NAYS—19. 

Allen, ins, Pettigrew, Teller, 
Cameron, Hunton, Power, Vance, 
Chandler, Kyle, K White, Cal. 
Coke, Peffer, Shoup, Wolcott. 
Gallinger, Per Stewart, 

NOT VOTING—39. 
Aldrich, Cullom, Hansbrough, Morrill, 
Allison, Daniel, Hill, Palmer, 
Bate, Davis, Irby, Proctor, 
Berry, Dixon, Jones, Ark, uire, 
Blackburn, Dolph, Jones, Nev. Stockbridge, 
Butler, nbois, Lodge, Turpie, 
Call, ©, erson, Vilas, 
Camden, George, Martin, Walthall, 
Carey, Gibson, Mitchell, Oregon Wilson. 
Colquitt, Gordon, Morgan, 


So the resolution was laid on the table. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Imove that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1, unless the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. STEWART] would prefer to speak during the morning hour 
upon his own resolution. If he prefers to upon his reso- 
lution until the morning hour is concluded, I will defer the mo- 
tion to take up the regular order until 1 o'clock. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I suggest that the resolution went on the 
Calendar and is not now before the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. It is not before the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Has the resolution gone to the Calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution of the Senator 
from Nevada went to the Calendar. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 

sideration of House bill No. 1. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, en- 
titled An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill, the pending 

uestion being on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to 
the substitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— s 

Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to in- 
terrupt him a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. əs the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] gave 
notice that this morning he would desire tospeak. I do not wish 
to interfere with the arrangements of Senators. I can conclude 
my speech when those who have set speeches are through. I 
suggest to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] that 
the objection which took the resolution to the Calendar yester- 
day will not prevent me from discussing itin some form. If it 
should become necessary I presume I could offer another resolu- 
tion and call it up at any time when I wished to go on with my 
remarks. At present, with the consent of the Senate, I will yield 
to the Senator from Idaho, who has given notice that he would 
speak to-day. 

Mr. QUAY. I understand that the status in the Senate is this: 
The Senator from Nevada having reached the conclusion of the 
discussion on his resolution, the pending bill was taken up yes- 
terday, and he was permitted by the Senator from Indiana, who 
is in charge of the bill, to continue his remarks upon his resolu- 
tion as though upon House bill No. 1; and he now holds the floor, 
intending to discuss House bill No. 1 in the line of his attack 
upon the President of the United States on his resolution; and 


hol the floor in that way he now yields it to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. DuBo1s]—— 
Mr. STEWART. I have the floor now. 


Mr. QUAY. And I understand he intends afterwards to re- 
sume his attack on the President of the United States. Am I 


mistaken or not? 
Mr. STEWART. Iam discussing the conduct of the Presi- 
dent. The Senator can term it an attack. That is in the line 


of my remarks; but I decline—— 

Mr. QUAY. I wish merely to understand the condition of af- 
fairs in the discussion. If the Senator from Nevada now wishes 
to yield the floor to the Senator from Idaho, I have nothing more 
to say. 

Me STEWART. That is what TI propose to do. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from 
ginia will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I think we may as well settle the question 
here. I do not understand that a Senator who has the floor has 
a right to yield the floor to any other Senator and then resume 
it at the end of the argument of the Senator who has taken it 


est Vir- 


when he yielded it. When once the floor is yielded it is yielded 
for good, unless by the unanimous consent of the Senate, 

Mr. STEWART. Is there any difficulty about taking the floor 
when an opportunity is presented? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will say to the Senator from Nevada that 
Iam not making any point on that, but I want to clearly ynder- 
stand the parliamentary rule of the Senate on a question of this 
kind. I think Iam correct, and I ask the views of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
was recognized by the Chair after House bill No, 1 was taken 
up and became the question before the Senate. The Senator 
from Nevada occupying the floor would have a right to yield to 
a questicn, to any suggestion that a Senator might choose to 
make, but neither the Senator from Nevada nor any other Sen- 
ator can hold and farm out the floor to Senators as he may 
choose, for extended argument. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not pro to do anything of the kind. 
I will take an opportunity to address the Senate when no one 
else wants to s è 

Mr. TELLER. The suggestion of farming out the time, I 
think, hardly applies to the condition now before the Senate. 
Since I have n a member of the Senate I have never 
known—— * 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
will allow the Chair to remark that he did not intend to imply 
that any such state of case existed, but he was answering a 
parliamentary inquiry and chose that form of words in which to 
answer it. 

Mr. TELLER. Since I have been a member of the Senate I 
think I have never known anyone to interfere with a Senator 
who had given notice that he wanted to make a speech at a 
particular time. Of course, as the Vice-President decided one 
day during the present session, when the question is raised he is 
not entitled to the floor by virtue of his notice, but the Senator 
having the floor from the preceding day is entitled to continue if 
hesees fit. However, the custom has always been in the Senate, 
a courteous, orderly custom, that the Senator who had the floor, 
when the time arrived at which a Senator had given his notice, 
would give the floor to the Senator who had given the notice. 

As some Senators around me by their remarks seem to think 
that he is farming out the time, I wish tosay it isnothing of the 
kind. Ina body where its members are not limited as to the 
time in which they are to speak, as is the cise in some bodies, 
there can be no such thing as farming out the floor and giving 
up the time. The Senator from Nevada is entitled to the floor, 
and it does not make any difference whether he is discussing hia 
resolution, the bill before the Senate, or something that has 
never come before the Senate and never may. There being no 
rule in this body that requires a Senator to speak germane to 
the subject, he opasi on any subject he sees fit. That has been 
the unbroken rule in this body. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Colorado a 
question? 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will wait a minute I will an- 
swer him. I do not desire to keep any Senator entitled to the 
floor by the common custom from the floor. I have stated the 
condition so far as business is concerned in the Senate. The 
other day I had the floor, and in the middle of my remarks it was 
necessary toadjourn. The same evening the Senator from Ohio 
asked me if I intended to continue or whether I would give him 
the floor, he having given notice for the next day. I replied to 
him certainly, that he was entitled to the floor, not by law, not 
by rule, but by custom, and I should not think of taking him off 
the floor. He finished his speech and I followed him. That has 
been the universal custom in this body. It can not be a matter 
of complaint that a Senator yields to a Senator who has given 


notice. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If the Senator will permit me, the ques- 
tion arose on this state of facts: I understand that the Senator 
from Nevada yesterday had the ftoor by virtue of a resolution 
which was then proper 
the end of the morning hour went to the Calendar, and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada assumed, as I understood, from the condition 
of matters this morning, that when he rose a few minutes aga 
he took the floor by virtue of the fact that he had the floor on 
that resolution. rtainly there is no such condition existing 
under the parliamentary status of the resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh; no; the Senator from Nevada had the 
floor on the pending measure, and it does not make any differ- 
ence whether he was discussing the resolution or the bill, he was 
proceeding on the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. He was recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. TELLER. He was recognized by the Chair and was en- 
titled to the floor. By the uniform custom of the Senate he is 
entitled, when that bill comes before the Senate, to continue his 


remarks. He would like to complete the remarks, I understand. 


y before the Senate. That resolution at 
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Yielding to the custom that has prevailed, as everybody will 

admit, he says the Senator from California Mr. PERKINS] may 

o on and he will resume his remarks when the Senator from 
ifornia gets through. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to read three lines to 
show what the Senator from Nevada did yesterday? I should 
like to read, with the Senator's permission, from to-day’s RECORD. 
1 Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. After having spoken for nearly an hour, 

e said: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] desires to submit some re- 

marks, and I should like to have the consent of the Senate to yield to him, 

use he is prepared to go on to-day. I can go on with my speech when- 
ever the Senate will let me. I am not through, but I want to make a full 
speech on this subject. I have not reached the main part of it yet, but I will 
refrain from going further now, because I do not want to inconvenience the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. If the Senate willallow me to proceed after he 
gets through, or to-morrow morning, it will be satisfactory. 


That shows that the Senator from Nevada understood the-prin- 
ciple as the Senator from Colorado now states it. If he yields 
the floor now and the Senator from Idaho finishes his remarks, 
he will resume, as a result of the recognition of the Chair, which 
the Chair will undoubtedly give him when the Senator from 
Idaho gets through, recollecting the fact that he has left off an 
unfinished speech. That is the whole story. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not think there can be any misunder- 
standing about it. I understand the Senator from Idaho desires 
to allow the Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] to go on. 
Whether the Senator from Idaho proposes to follow I donot know. 
There need not be any trouble about this matter, because every 
Senator can get the floor when he wants it. The proceeding is 
in accordance, I repeat, with the custom of the Senate, and there 
ought not to be any discussion over it, I think. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, yesterday when the Senator from 
Nevada gave way it was by consent, I think. There had been 
notice given of a speech to be made yesterday. 

While I am up I will say that I do not understand as yet exactly 
the meaning of the ruling of the Chair as to the term farming 
out.” I donot know that the floor can be farmed out provided a 
Senator adheres in his speech to the subject-matter that is under 
discussion in the Senate as to the time he shall occupy; I know 
no rule which prescribes how long he is to speak or what he 
shall say, so he confines himself to that subject. Who has a 
right to 1 that time? Is it the Chair, is it the Senate, or 
is it the Senator who yields? It seems to me a Senator who 

ields has a right to yield for a half hour or for an hour or two 
Kons as well as for two minutes. If he has not that right who 
is to put him down? Who is to be the judge of it? 

We have some precedents upon this subject. The Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] makes this very point 
here upon a parliamentary inquiry. [remember very distinctly 
that Senator's discussion of the force bill. He held the Senate 
for twelve long hours, and you will remember how often he gave 
way to let some one else speak for an hour orhalfanhour. We 
are not without precedents. I think it is a very dangerous 
precedent to set to say that the Senator who yieldsshall specif 
the time; that he shall have a right to say how long he will 
yield, and for what. I want to know whether that is to be left 
to the judgment of the Senate or the Chair. I think he has a 
right, so the Senator who occupies his place adheres to the sub- 
ject-matter of discussion, to yield to him for any length of time 
within reason that he desires. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The Senator from Tennessee is mistaken 
when he says the Senator from West Virginia, who occupied the 
floor at the time he designated, yielded for a speech at any time. 
He never yielded at any time except for the purpose of calling for 
aquorum or for an inquiry. This question was ruled upon several 
times during that controversy. When the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] desired another Senator to read 
some remarks of his when he was very much fatigued, the ques- 
tion was pushed even to such an extent as to inquire whether he 
could transfer a part of the manuscript on the subject-matter 
upon which he was addressing the Senate and have another per- 
son read itfor him. That was objected to, and the Chair ruled 
against it. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to call the attention of the Senate in 
addition to what occurred when the Senator from Nevada gave 
way to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], to what 
occurred when the Senator from Nevada gave way to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. BATE], showing that both Senators and 
the Senate recognized the rule as it is now stated,and did not 
recognize any right to farm out the floor. The Senator from 
Nevada said: 

I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 
. BATE. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada yields to me, andI 
shall proceed by consent of the Senate. 

Showing that the Senator from Tennessee understood per- 
fectly that it was not a matter of absolute right, but that the 
consent of the Senate was necessiry,. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
inorder. The Chair is perfectly satisfied with his answer made 
to the Senator from West Virginia. If any other rule should 
prevail, there is no reason why any one Senator might not take 


This whole discussion is not 


the floor, and, according to his wish, yield to just such Senators 
as he desired indefinitely and without limit, and exclude every 
other Senator from the right of debate or of submitting a mo- 
tion. The Chair is quite content with the answer already given. 
The Senator from Nevada is entitled to the floor by virtue of the 
fact that when House bill No. 1 was taken up this morning he 
was recognized by the Chair. ae : 

Mr. STEWART. And I yield to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DuBois]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I gave notice several days ago that I would 
address the Senate this morning on the pon ing bill, but I pre- 
fer not to go on now. I understand the Senator from California 
92 PERKINS] is prepared to spenk. At some future time, when 

t is convenient both to the Senate and myself, I shall be glad to 
address the Senate on this subject. I yield the floor to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Do the Senator from Nevada 
and the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. STEWART. Ido. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
will proceed. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I am very grateful to my 
friend from Idaho [Mr. Dusots] for yielding his place upon the 
floor to me at this time, and I will endeavor to show my better 
appreciation of it by trespassing upon the patience of the Sen- 
ate for but a short time. 

I am aware that many consider it a part of the unwritten law 
of this dignified body that it is not essential, or at least not 
necessary, for the newly seated member to give expression to 
the reasons that influence his vote. It is with no wish on my 
part to violate either tradition or precedent that I ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for a few minutes to present my views on 
the question now under consideration, from the standpoint of a 
business man. 

This course I regard as necessary in explanation of my votes 
upon the pending bill and its correlative amendments. 

Coming as I do from active 5 in the affairs of a 
commercial life, and from a daily contact with the poopie. it re- 
quired no other eviđence than that gathered from this participa- 
tion and contact to inform me of the economic distress and dan- 
ger that had fallen upon our country. 

The business man, the manufacturer, the wage-earner, of our 
State and its metropolis, knewit, Mr. President, each by the un- 
mistakable sad proof of personal experience. 

And if I presume, by the courtesy of the Senate, to claim its 
attention while Ispeak briefly upon the engrossing issue to which 
the ability and patriotism of this body are, I believe, honestly 
devoted, it is from the unselfish hope that I may offer a single 
thought or suggestion that shall happily fall as a grain of use- 
fulness into the rich soil of Senatorial patriotism and experience. 
For I hold it to be a fact that the mau whose pursuits lead him 
habitually through some particular path in the fields of industry 
msy sometimes usefully supplement the efforts of the statesman 
accustomed to a broader survey of public affairs. 

The two Houses of Congress have been convened in extraordi- 
nary session, and at an unusual season, by a call invoking them 
to relieve a state of industrial disaster and timidity that has 
come upon the whole land like a blight. We are here to act, 
and in that particular the voice of authority is but in unison 
with the voice of the country and with our own convictions. 

The end of the discussion in which we are engaged is to be 
some act or acts of legislation that will tell upon our people and 
their interests with tremendous power either for good or evil. 
It is therefore a matter of momentous anxiety that the conclu- 
sion, when it is reached, shall be as wise in judgment as it will, 
Iam sure, be right in intention. 

That my votes when given here shall please all of that per- 
sonal and political connection whose esteem I covet is perhaps 
too much to hope; but they shall only be cast from motives of 
conviction of duty to the people's interest, and they shall be cast 
in constant remembrance of the truth that politics, while it may 
be the meanest of trades, is the noblest of professions. 

We have been told, Mr. President, in clear and courageous 
tones, that all our existing economic troubles flow from a law 
that viciously operates upon the affairs of finance and of com- 
merce; and we have been further told that the blotting out of 
the law will instantly recall to us the recent days of prosperity. 
There is nothing uncertain about the sound of that political 


trumpet, and there is no mincing of the words that make up the 
new and revised platform of the party in power. 
As a business man I value the plainness of the language that 
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has been used; and as a citizen of the Republic I admire the 
courage that has shaped the words and that grows neither faint 
nor d in high pia 


ces. 

That the ace Statute is faulty I concede, but I do not be- 
lieve it is guilty in the manner or degree charged, either by evi- 
dence adduced or proven. 

THE CAUSES OF DEPRESSION. 

From the position which L occupy of close touch with commer- 
cial affairs I think I can see other causes tending to depress our 
industries, and to impair that confidence in the future upon 
which those industries thrive. And though on the one hand 
I believe it wise toexpunge the offending law from our code of 
finance, I am equally anxious on the other hand that neither 
Congress nor the country shall, through an honest mistake (most 
ere | and most naturally committed under the present excited 
and distorted view of things), prematurely say: All is done that 
needs doing; let us raise our Bethel stone; let us rest and be 


If the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act were 
all that is needed, the undoubted panacea for all the country's 
ills, why spend forty hours, much less forty days and more in the 
wilderness of debate looking to its repeal? It has no friends, or 
if it had any, they are faint-hearted and wrapped in the dis- 
guising domino of discreet silence. 

Our differences over the offending measure are but variations 
in the cause and extent of a common hostility towards it. The 
best apology that seems to have been made for it is that it was 
devised as a makeshift bridge across a dividing chasm to pre- 
serve to our people the means of communication and intercourse 
till time and experience should make a safer way to the restora- 
tion of unity in practice, if not in sentiment. 

WHAT WE SHOULD DECLARE. 

When Congress, by the programme act of legislation, shall 
remove the 3 apprehension that our exchanges are to be 
conducted through the medium of a debased or fluctuating cur- 
rency, I trust that the assurances conveyed on the pua of 
that act may speedily be coupled by an unmistakable declaration 
that our industries are not to me the sport of an academic 
interpretation of the Constitution, such as neither our interests 
nor our necessities warrant. 

To temporarily restore financial confidence to industry, while 
leaving ita prey to the apprehension of sudden and sweeping 
changes, would bs but to play the charlatan and to te dis- 
tress without eradizating the cause. The country is suffering 
from a severe attack of nervous prostration, induced by past 
crises, but also aggravated by fear of what is to come. e di- 
agnosis points as unquestionably to the one cause of economic 
trouble as to the other, although the acuteness of the elemen- 
tary symptom of the disorder has concentrated 8 attention 
almost exclusively upon it. Our purpose should be to keep the 
other, the perturbing symptom of 1 mind, so that 
its ee may not be overlobked nor its gravity underesti- 
mated. 

We should remember that in the last few years the business 
world, which steam and electricity have converted into a repub- 
lic of finance as real as that of science, art, and letters, has been 
subjected to a succession of shocks and crashes, the reflex action 
of which has been powerfully and mischievously felt in our 
country. 

Civilized communities are so bound together that an economic 
disaster to one affects and injures all. Thus we haye been sym- 
pathetically hurt over and above the hurt of self-inflicted wounds, 
and it is the duty of statesmanship to frame its measures of rep- 
aration in so broad a school of cure that they may reach all over 
our land and contribute to the restoration of a commercial con- 
fidence that shall be universal with our people. 

DOES SILVER CAUSE THE TROUBLE? 

Many affirm that our trouble is solely produced by the silver 

uestion. Let us see about this. Our silver consists, first, of 
that which is coined and in circulation; second, of that which is 
held uncoined in the Treasury. 

The coined silver surely has not affected the interests of the 
rich or poor. A silver dollar to-day buys as much of any com- 
modity as does a gold dollar, and has always done so. 

The stamp and credit of the Government give it as certain a 
value as the imprint and honor of the country give the green- 
back; while for our own uses the silver dollar is as good a pur- 
chaser asa gold dollar. Socertain is this, that any merchant or 
manufacturer would to-day contract to sell and deliver for the 
next five years any reasonable amount of merchandise or product 
S take his pay in the existing silver coin of the United 

tates. 


Is it not, then, absurd to say that our coined silver has caused 
or is causing the present lack of confidence? Neither is it the 
stock of uncoined silver in the Treasury that is the disturbing 


element. Why, sir, if the United States Government were to- 
morrow to load all of its silver bullion on a ship, and scuttle the 
galleon in mid-Atlantic, the Government, on the very day of this 
vast contribution to Davy Jones's locker, could sell one thousand 
millions of its soniy gea 3 per cent bonds in Europe at par. 

This uncoined silver held in reserve and not in anyway 
threatening the market is, therefore not the cause of our present 
money stringency. ~ 

Held as it is, it is merely an asset of the Government, but it 
is neither the solitary nor all-important asset. 

If my premises are correct, and I submit that they are, is it 
not, then, an honest conclusion that the existing trouble can not 
be attributed altogether to either our coined or uncoined silver. 

What, then, is the real cause of our present trouble? 


THE HEAL CAUSE OF DEPRESSION. 


I shall not weary you with speculation, but it is my firm be- 
lief thatone of the most potent causes, like the cholera, has 
originated outside of our own country. 

It has come to us from Europe, and the focus of infection is 
England. Two years ago England experienced a lively shaking 
up when it awoke to the realization of a loss of £200,000,000 ster- 
ling—$1,000,000,000—which its citizens had invested in wild-cat 
speculations and rainbow-chasing e e in the Argentine 
Republic—a mushroom people, a land of scheme and bluster, a 
house of cards printed in Germany and England and set ap in 
South America. That calamity shook the confidence of all 
Europe in every foreign investment. The threatening crisis 
was, however, in a measure averted, and confidence was 
being retstablished when a collapse and loss quite as vast and 
of a similar far-reaching nature took place in Australia. The 
failures in that country, and especially of its banks, were the 
final cause ina great measure of destroying confidence in foreign 
investments amongst all classes of people in England, France, 
and Germany. 

ners a paraphrase of awell-known couplet of Pope's, I 
t a 
A second panic thus o'er Europe ran. 
Australia finished what La Plata began. 

The withdrawal of invested money in foreign securities fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. 

Now, there was only one country that could respond in coin to 
the call, and that country was the United States. 

European investors hastened to sell American securities. At 
first and for quite an appreciable time our banks and our people, 
strong in their consciousness of perfect solvency, failed to realize 
the gravity of this movement, and freely purchased the securi- 
ties off But in paying for them they drained the country 
of gold. When the real importance of the drift was realized 
disquietude seized the banks and the people. Then began, of 
course, the withdrawal of the de ts, the hoarding of money, 
the lowering of prices, and the other concomitants of a 
commercial panic. 

These facts, coupled with—or I should rather say . 
by—the uncertainty of the future in relation to the policy of pro- 
tection, constitute, in my opinion, important factors toward the 
excited financial condition of the people. 


GOLD AND SILVER AS MONEY. 


I am, Mr. President, a sincere believer in the use and coinage 
of both gold and silver, and I donot think it wise statesmanship 
to disparage either by the agency of a force bill. 

The money metals are such by virtue of inherent and unchange- 
able qualities in themselves, coöperating with like qualities of 
human habit and character. The same reasons that made sil- 
ver the ‘money of the merchant” ages ago persist to-day in keep- 
ing it so—modified by and adapted to the demands of commerce. 

n our industrial era, distinguished by enormous operations 
and long credits, the steady appreciation of the relative value of 
old a crescendo movement to which no end can be foreseen— 
a fact of immense importance in connection with the ques- 
tion of a single or double standard. And if we commit this 
country to the gold standard alone we inevitably increase the 
burdens of the mass of our people, whether merchant, manu- 
facturer, farmer, or artisan, and unjustly enrich a select number 
or class of investors at the general expense. 

Is the Senate of the United States prepared to say that such a 
condition, such a result, is what the people of the United States 
want? Is that what they have sent their representatives here 
to do for them? Are we faithful to the trust reposed in us when 
we vote to commit the United States Government or its people 
to a single gold money standard value? I do not believe we are. 
At the risk of committing a platitude I feel constrained to re- 

at my political creed that this is a government of the prople, 

the people, and for the people, and I fail to read the history 
of our country correctly if Iam mistaken in the assertion that 
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even to-day, and notwithstanding the sweetness and power of 
administrative charming, the people do indeed govern. 


THE POPULAR WILL SHOULD PREVAIL. 


The constant exertions of their servants in office should be and 
is to ascertain the popular will and to give effect to it. I know 
pore is a fashion of representing Congress as dominated b; 

es, and even by close corporative interests; but this floor 
not the place to give sober utterance to such an assertion, 

President Lincoln’s “ plain people,” of whom the good Lord 
has made so many, are still the masters of the country. Itis 
their voice for which we listen, and the passing struggle in this 
Chamber is only a necessary part of the process by which the 

pular will is gathered from the fundamental mass of popular 

ussion, and which when ascertained is effected. 

Believing then, as I do, that the judgment of the whole people 
of the United States will surely lead them to decree for the reten- 
tion of the double standard in the system of currency, and that 
they look to their representatives to beneficially arrange and har- 
monize the relations between the two factors of that system; be- 
lieving this, I feel that it is my duty, before casting a vote for 
the repeal of the purchasing clause in the law of 1890, to use 
every honorable means in my power to have coupled with it a 
declaration that our action can not be construed as committing 
the United States to the single standard of gold. 

This declaration should be expressed in positive, absolute, un- 
mistakable language, so that there can be no doubt as to our de- 
sire and action; and our policy should be laid down in lines so 
clear that it can not be the subject of popular question or finan- 
cial guesswork here or in other lands. 

The gift of nature that has made the United States a silver- 

roducing country is to me an argument for the use of silver in 

e currency. Asa practical man of business, I can neither af- 
ford nor learn to despise the profitable use of this or of soy othar 
of our resources. Nor do I envy any man the gains of legit- 
imate exploitation of these resourcesif thatexploitation benefit 
others. To the contrary, I shrink from the contemplation of a 
time when our people, committing themselves to the gold 
standard alone, would find their industriesand material interests 
jeopardized by the natural scarcity of the one metal; or, worse 
still, would find them at the mercy of sordid speculation in a 
single medium of exchange. 

A GOVERNMENT OF COMPROMISE. 

By 1 continued courtesy there is another thought to which 
I would give expression. It is in reference to the repeated as- 
sertion that in this question of the monetary standard there can 
be no compromise founded on righteousness or wisdom, and that 
there should be no shadow or tinge of compromise in legislation. 

Sir, popular government is a government of compromise. In 
no other way t by concession, and by covenant, which is the 
essence of concession, could the otherwise irreconcilable differ- 
ences of our people in interest, judgment, or of sentiment be 
brought within the limits of the practical conduct of public af- 
fairs. It is the law of every successful community, and where 
no compromise is there is anarchy or despotism. 

The“ gold bug” and the “silver maniac” are raging in the 
land, and we hear the tinkling chirp of the one and the strident 
ery of the other, but over and above both is heard the voice of 
the masses, good and lawful people, all with equal claims to be 
heard and considered. The majority governs, of course, but 
it only governs when the majority is ascertained. Nor does a 
majority govern by brute force, but by weight of vote following 
argumentand discussion, wherein compromise and concession 
must always findaplace. This is what wehave aways done, and 
always will do so long as our democratic Republic shall endure. 

The political life of a nation is an incessant struggle of con- 
flicting policies, and only when the conflict itself, and not the 

licy, becomes irreconeilable does one or the other resort to 

orce. To him that would brutally sirip avor of its monetary 

character and rank it with the base metals, after thousands of 

years of honored and civilized use, I would commend the scrip- 
tural injunction, Come, let us reason together.” 
CONFIDENCE IN THE DOUBLE STANDARD, 

The majority of the constituency I have the honor in part to 
represent on this floor are believers in the double standard. If 
they are wrong in this, they are ready to be convinced of their 
error. But, sir, they are not ready to accept the empirical state- 
ment that they do not know what is good for them or for their 
country; nor are they pleased to be told with eè cathedra pom- 
posity that some other constituency or section, by virtue of some 
affected superiority, knows much better what the generai welfare 
requires. And yet they are willing to reason together, willing 
to consult together, yielding something on their part, claiming 
some concession from the other side, and out of the whole to 
unite in a harmonious compromise. 


May I now promn to recommend or suggest for your consid- 


eration that Congress— 
First. Re e Sherman act purchasing Clause. 
Second. lare by solemn words of legislative enactment the 


unfaltering purpose of the United States to adjust and maintain 
its currency system upon the double standard with equality be- 
tween the two units of value and their multiples. 

Third. Open the mints to the coinage of silver of proved 
American 8 at the same parity now existing between 
gold and silver, with a minting or seigniorage charge sufficient 
to keep the coinage within the limits of the demands of trade. 

Fourth. Coin no gold pieces for circulation of a less denomina- 
tion than $10, and issue no more legal-tender national currency 
and Treasury notes of a less denomination than $5. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JONES of Arkansas in the 
chair). Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. PERKINS, Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. Why does the Senator from California propose 
that his Stee doctrine shall be applied to American silver 
alone? Task him if that does not smack just a little of class 
legislation? 

. PERKINS. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Kansas, I would mig 5 it does I am willing to accept the propo- 
sition. I believe protecting American industries, whether 
they are the silver hidden in our mountains, or the manufactur- 
ing industries of our country. It has been the policy of our Gov- 
ernment for the past thirty years to protect the manufacturing 
interests of our nation. 

THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 

I believe it a wise policy to do so. It has gone one step far- 
ther. It has protected the industry in the State of Kansas, rep- 
resented by my friend, by paying a bounty of 2 cents a pound 
upon sorghum sugar and beet sugar. Ithasdonesoin Nebraska 
and in California, and has even gone to the extent of paying the 
constituents of my friends from Vermont and New Hamps a 
bounty upon their maple sugar. Then it has gone down into 
Louisiana and into Texas, the State of the gentleman [Mr. 
MILLS] who so eloquently addressed us a few days since, and it 
pays nearly $6,000,000 bounty in the State of Louisiana, a mil- 

on or more in Texas, with great possibilities for the future, 
and even Florida will come in for this bounty, while South Car- 
apes protected by a protective duty of 2 cents a pound upon 

er rice. 

Mr. President, I believe in the poney of protecting American 
industries. Iam thankful to my friend for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to say this by way of ponton I hope when we come 
to protecting American industries later on our friends from 
Texas and Louisiana and Alabama will stand in line and assist 
us in protectiug the manufacturing interests as well as the 
products of our soil. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The question put by the Senator from Kansas suggests another 
rks aed to me which is full of interest—our American shipping. 
I believe we should foster American shippin g by iving itasu 
sidy if necessary. I believe if we had done that the silver prob- 
lem would have been solved long since. During the year 1892 
the trade balance against us with Europe was $93,000,000. We 
paid out for the transportation of freight alone $164,000,000. To 
this add, if you please, the amount paid for passenger travel, and 
it makes the grand sum of $300,000,000. Prior to 1863 half of 
the sea transportation of this globe was done by American ship- 
ping. Divide $300,000,000 by two—and we surely ought to have 

of it—and we have $150,000,000 that would have been left 
with our people in the United States instead of paying it to the 
foreign shipowners of other countries. 

I thank the Senatorfor making the suggestion. 


We ought to 
foster American shipping. 


If my friend from Delaware [Mr. 
HIGGINS], who made such an eloquent speech in favor of the 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause a few days since 
will join usin thisattempt, other shipbuilding Wilmingtons 
be retstablished and ships will be built that will plow the briny 
deep. Three hundred million dollars were 1 out for freight 
and for passengers traveling across the ocean between the United 
States and Europe for the year 1892. The figures are appalling 
when you think of it. Who is there among us who will not join 
hand with us not only in protecting the silver in our mountains, 
the products of our manufactories, the sugar of the sugar-produc- 
ing States, but will join with usin protecting the great American 
shipping of our 8 

It is within the recollection of many of us upon this floor that 
when visiting foreign countries the Star S led Banner was 
seen floating at the masthead or the of 50, 60, or 70 per 
cent of the vessels in Liverpool and other foreign commercial 
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rts. Visit those countries to-day. St. George’s Cross, the 
English flag, is fying at their peaks. Go to San Francisco or to 
the harbor of New York, and 95 per cent of the vessels that are 
transporting the products of this land to foreign countries fly a 
fore flag at their mastheads. No, Mr. President, I am not 
mere y in favor of protecting American silver, but every other 
American industry, especially the shipping of the country. 

Mr. President, i did not mean to digress so much, but it is a 
subject replete with thought, and I do not know but that it is 
the real solution of the silver problem. I come back to my other 
propositions, then, with your permission. 

THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 


Fifth. Issue circulating notes upon a full equivalent of coin 
held in the Treasury for their redemption, in order to lessen 
abrasion and sweating of the coinage and to serve the public 
convenience. 

Sixth. Make clear the power and duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use the credit of the United States to replenish the 
public stock of gold whenever excessively drawn upon by ab- 
normal forei ena or sinister manipulation at home, and 
until the assistance of legislation can be invoked at a regular 
session of Congress, if needed. 

Seventh. Preserve those features of the national banking sys- 
tem that give secure and universal currency to the issues of such 
banks, and which do not require the everlasting maintenance of 
a national debt. 

Eighth. Provide for a permanent or periodical commission of 
monetary experts, the members whereof shall not be otherwise 
connected with the Government, to keep Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive informed and advised on all necessary matters relating 
to the currency. 

These eight propositions are in the main self-explanatory, and 
I need make no specific reference to them. In them, | submit, 
there is outlined a plan upon which the people of the United 
States can, if they so resolve, maintain the double standard; while 
the fixed and declared purpose to maintain it will annul the 
substantial difficulties now supposed to be standing in the way. 
So, too, I submit again, these propositions show how to avert 
the danger of falling to the single standard of silver in the effort 
to attain a double standard, by moving so gradually toward the 
restoration of the double standard as not to expel gold from our 
circulation. 

TWENTY YEARS OF LEGISLATION. 


The depression of silver has resulted from a series of measures 
spread over twenty years or more, and it is not reasonable to 
sup its proper potency or place can be restored by touching 
an electric button labeled ‘‘ Repeal.” The proposition to re- 
strict gold coinage to the lowest denomination that will supply 
a coin of suitable size will insure to silver a place in the coinage 
that can not be said to be forced at the expense of the other 
metal. One consequence will be to bring the silver dollar into 
circulation, and in a short while the masses would give the metal 
the preference as against paper. 

The suggestion favoring the free coinage of the product of 
American silver mines springs from what I have already de- 
clared to be my appreciation of the subject. These mines are 
worked by American labor; their supplies are furnished by Amer- 
ican farms; their machinery is the work of American shops and 
factories; their laborers are either American citizens or are capa- 
ble of becoming such; they have their homes and families here and 
are school-attending, gta and taxpaying units of the Ameri- 
can whole. Moreover, Mr. President, some shining exceptions to 
the contrary notwithstanding, silver mining in this ona aT has 
not been such a brilliant success as some people seem to think, 
and I could marshal whole regiments of statistics to show that 
it has not paid as wel to the average investor as manufacturing, 
farming, and transportation, all of which are classed among pro- 
tectible industries. 

The suggestion for the creation of an expert monetary com- 
mission, in my humble judgment, is by no means the least im- 
portant of the series. The science of banking and currency are 
sealed books to the masses of the people, yet so intimately bound 
up with their lives and interests that they can not disregard 
them as they may other abstruse subjects. So it befalls the 
people to become the dupes of monetary quacks and the victims 
of ate schemers, to avert which evils, as well as for the 
larger purpose of affording expert aid to the Government, my 
suggestion is offered. 

THE PLAN OF RELIEF. 


So much for monetary matters. Gentlemen may think my 
plan of relief a good one, or they may not deem it worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration. But, sir, even if my plan were carried 
out in every jot and tittle I do not believe it alone would afford 


the country permanent relief from its present ills. The people 


want something more than an amputation; they want to be as- 
sured that the constitution of the y economic shall be prop- 
erly cared for. Gentlemen tell us here that four hundred and 
sixty-six bank suspensions since the first of the year; that four 
hundred and seventy-four mercantile failures in the week ending 
August 12, 1893; that the closing down of eight hundred large 
manufacturing establishments in three months, and that the loss 
of employment to four hundred and sixty-three thousand work- 
men in the same time, are disasters all and entirely due to the 
existence of the Sherman purchasing act. 

Sir, I do not believe it. The people, I repeat, want some- 
thing more than the clipping of a clause. They want to know 
. about what is to be done as well as what is to be un- 

one. 

Then make it certain by legislative declaration that any new 
schedule of imposts shall not take effect until twelve months after 
its enactment. 

Reduce the rates on recognized articles of necessity as low as 
revenue needs will permit with due regard to the value of do- 
mestic competition under favorable conditions of production. 

Offer to our manufacturers and artisans the fullest possible 
list of raw materials duty free. 


LUXURIES TO BEAR THE BURDEN, 


Let all foreign articles of luxury bear the highest rates of 
duty that will serve the exigencies of revenue. I wish to pro- 
hibit nobody from indulging his superfinical taste for fon Seer 
luxuries that could be obtained in equal variety and quality at 
home, but would most certainly make him pay for his luxuries 
at their full ratable share of the public expenses—and perha 
alittle more. Iam no particular friend of the man who would 
save in his own country and spend the profit elsewhere. I am 
no friend of any American who makes his money in this coun- 
try and saves it here to go off into European countries and 
there spend it in riotous and extravagant living. 

In brief, and without metaphor, give our manufacturing and 
producing interests the assurance that the tariff shall not be al- 
tered in disregard of their reasonable claims, or otherwise than 
with a due regard for the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and your contemplated repeal of the objectionable clause of the 
Sherman act will have a new force and meaning from Maine to 
California. 

Mr. President, in he beginning of my remarks I disclaimed 
any purpose higher than that of offering to the public men of 
national reputation and experience about me in this Chamber 
some plain and simple views of things that have come home to 
me and to many business men and other toilers of my acquaint- 
ance and locality. 

That disclaimer I repeat with an increased sense of responsi- 
rel for what I have said, now that it is said and can not be re- 

ed. 

Calied by circumstances not of my own providing toa par 
ticipation in the problem and work of relief, I have put cour- 
age before diffidence, in the aspiring but unselfish hope that I 
might contribute in some small way to the accomplishment of 
the good which we are each of us, individually and collectively, 
seeking to do. 

An unreasonable blight has fallen upon the fruits of the peo- 
ple’s skill and industry and reduced them to temporary distress 
and cast them into a momentary 3 

And so they come for the first measure of relief to the only 
source of that reliei. 

If it be quickly and wisely afforded, the people’s energy and 
intelligence will do the rest. 

This period of financial depression will finn, pasy This 
temporary friction is nothing more than a hot box on a car 
wheel, that may for a short time hinder or detain the train of 
cars, but at the end the journey has not been delayed. 

That the cloud upon our national prosperity and prospects 
will roll away I know. 

That it will be followed by sunshine as bright and enduring 
as that which lights up a California sky—and a California sky 
is the loveliest in the world—I firmly believe. 

At best we can but hasten, and at the worst we can but re- 
tard the return of the good days so lately with us. They will 
surely come again. 

Appreciating the varied and unlimited resources of our land; 
remembering the proven patriotism of our people, the might of 
their intelligence, and the indefatigability of their enterprise, 
I regard this passing gloom but as the shadow of a milestone on 
the bright road of our country’s progress. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a com- 
munication similar to those which many Senators on our side of 
the Chamber have received. It happened to come to my deskat 
this moment, and I think it may be well to give it to the public 
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to illustrate the character of the argument we received from the 


City of New York: 
NEW York, September 24, 1898. 


our motives are mercenary. Why will you 
ority? BE CAREFUL. 


ONE WHO KNOWS. 


That is a very strong gold-bug argument. Itischaracteristic 
of the arguments which come from New York, a portion of New 
York. All of New York, however, as I shall show further on, 
is not of that character. 

I was calling attention when my remarks were cut off yester- 
day by the adjournment to the general understanding of 


THE POWERS OF THE EXECUTIVE, 


that those powers had been so constantly exercised recently 
that the Administration organs appeared to regard them as 
fixed, permanent, constitutional, and regular. I read from the 
Washington Post of September 8, 1893: 

It remains with Mr. Cleveland to say whether this [compromise] will be 
the outeome. The hold which he, as the Executive, has upon the legislative 
branch of the Government is so strong that nothing can be accomplished in 
the Senate without his consent. If he will agree to the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. the Senate can reach a satisfactory settlement in 
twenty-four hours. If he declines to give his consent, the picture of a Sen- 
ate in a deadlock will be presented to the country for several weeks to come. 

It all depends upon the consent or dissent of the President of 
the United States whether any action is to be takenin the Senate. 
On the same date the Post says: 


It was not without a purpose that the power of the Administration was 
exercised in the House in favor of unconditional repeal. 


* kd * * * * * 
Whether the President will permit its [the Faulkner amendment] adop- 
tion is a matter for the future to determine. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask the Senator whether he can fairly state 
that any person in the Democratic party is responsible for the 
statements he reads? 

Mr. STEWART. I can fairly state that those statements are 
constantly made, and that it is a great outrage upon the dignity 
of the Senate that the public press should understand the situa- 
tion thus, and that the authority and power of Congress should 
be asserted so that it shall not become deep-rooted in the minds 
of the people that there is but one department. 

I put it inasapartof the current literature of the day, to 
show how the Senate is treated by the press which is advocat- 
ing the course pursued by the Administration, advocating the 
pushing of the measure now before the Senate. I think 

IT IS REMARKABLE 

that in the capital of the nation there should be a belief, 
published daily, that the Executive alone is the only power in 
this nation. Such an understanding will lead to the consolida- 
tion of the Government. It is something more than what a 
paper says; it is the fact that such things should be published 
and not be contradicted by the Executive or some one who can 
speak for him. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him another 
question? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator state upon his own respon- 
sibility as a Senator that the President has done any act that 
amounts toan interference with the public functions of Congress? 
lf so, will he specify the act? 

Mr. STEWART. Give me time enough to make more defi- 
nite specifications; but I specified in my remarks yesterday some 
things which I think are pretty definite. I specified that he 
had allowed the laws to go unexecuted. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator regard the newspaper state- 
ment he has read as sufficient to charge that the President as- 
sumes to dictate to Congress, and would the Senator state that 
as the foundation for a charge that the President is interfering 
with 5 in any way at all? 

Mr. STEWART. I will sufficiently establish that charge be- 
fore I get through. I regara it as very significant that he has 
convened Congress together to repeal a law which he has re- 
fused to execute. When I comment further ppor his message 
convening Congress to repeal a law which he had trampled upon; 
when I comment, as I shall, upon the strange change in the at- 
titude of Congress; when I comment, as I shall further, upon the 
language of the Administration organs, I will leave the country 
to judge whether he is a i sae interfering with Congress. 

Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator another question? 
Will the Senator kindly indicate the organs to which he refers, 
so that we may know whether those which the Senator claims 
to be the President’s organs speak by authority or not? 


tor STEWART: 
BAR SIR: You know that 
obstruct the wishes of the 
Respectfully, 


Mr. STEWART. Iam giving the name of each paper asI go 
along; and they vindicate his action and insist upon the imme- 
diate repeal of the Sherman law, vindicating his policy in long 
editorials daily. 

0 5 — is from the Washington Post, Washington, September 
, 1893: 


MR. CLEVELAND IS FIRM—A SILVER COMPROMISE RECEIVES NO SUPPORT 
FROM HIM. 


President Cleveland absolutely refuses to consent to grant any conces- 
sions in the silver ‘ht. More than this, he will not promise to agree to 
any recognition of silver even should the repeal bill be passed. This is the 
sum and substance of his position as reported by Senators who had confer- 
ences with him yesterday. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. What Paper does the Senator read from? 

Mr. STEWART. The Washington Post of September 9, 1893. 
I now read the following from the Washington Post of Septem- 
ber 16, 1893: 


This action of certain Democrats in the House, coupled with the fact that 
Southern Senators are beginning to hear from their States, has stiffened 
the backs of these Senators even in the face of the President's determina- 
tion to have the repeal bill passed, 


> $ * + + * + 


With all these practical dimeulties in the way of unconditional repeal itis 
no wonder that there is more and more talk of a compromise, even though 
Mr. Cleveland is known to be opposed to any concessions, 

President Cleveland is anxious lest the passage of the repeal bill in the 
Senate should be jeopardized by the consideration in the House of the bill 
proposing to abolish the Federal election laws. 

A3 is well known, the President is determined to accomplish the repeal of 
the silver-purchase clause of the Sherman act, if such a result is possible, 
He wants nothing to standin the way. He wishes the attention of the coun- 
try centered solely upon the Senate until that body reaches a vote. 

His nervousness over the proposed action of the House reached its climax 
yesterday when a messenger from the White House appeared at the Capitol 
to summon Speaker CRISP to the President’s presence. The Speaker 
ror mded. Whatensued at the conference is, of course, unknown 

detail. It is a fact, however, that the — —— of the Federal election laws 
was under consideration and that the President’s concern was manifest. 


The people who read these articles as a matter of course will 
understand that 8 
THE PRESIDENT HAS TAKEN CHARGE OF LEGISLATION; 


that the action of the two Houses depends upon the will of the 
President, and that his agents are conducting the movements of 
the two Houses. The country is being thus instructed, and ifit 
is not true it is time that it be contradicted by some authority; 
because to instruct the people of the United States that the Presi- 
dent has legislative as well as executive power, and that he di- 
rects the movements of the two Houses, and when they come to 
believe it, they will understand that they have a despotic gov- 
ernment and nota 2 That such articles daily appear in 
& paper published in the city of Washington which justifies every 
thing the President does is most remarkable: 
[Washington Post, September 15, 1893. 
IN HOPE OF A COMPROMISE—SENATOR FAULKNER'S AMENDMENT STILL FA- 
VORABLY CONSIDERED—AN APPEAL TO CLEVELAND. 

Acco to the present pr e, it is understood that after this 
amendment is in uced President Cleveland will be waited upon by a 
number of Senators for a conference ri the situation in the Senate. 
These Senators will represent the conservative element, and will favor a 
compromise, It will represented to the President that such a bill as is 
contemplated by the Senator from West Vir, can be passed thro 
both Houses in twenty-four hours, and that by this means the present d 
cussion of the financial question will be ended for several years, and the 
country will know exactly the conditions it has to meet. 

A careful canvass of the Senate has been made, and itis believed by the 
canvassers that such a compromise will be acceptable to the silver men, 
while at the same time many Senators from States whose people have a 
leaning toward silver, but who have spoken for 9 will hail it with de- 
light. These Senators, trusting in the {asmens of the President, have de- 
clared their intention of voting as he suggested; but their enthusiasm 
is not of that sort that will lead them to stand out for all time and insist 
upon that which their own judgment tells them is not for the best interests 
of their people or of the country in general. 

The hope was expressed yesterday by some of these Senators that the 
President would see his way clear to agree to a compromise, and it was as- 
serted that the one outlined in the amendment of Mr. FAULKNER could very 
Well be accepted by the Executive. At all events, Senators who t to 
see the President are sanguine that their visit will clear up the atmosphere 
and lead to something more tangible than the present hope that atsome day, 
indefinite and very uncertain, the Senate may be able to take a vote. There 
are some Senators who, while Leen Tandy to vote for unconditional repeal 
if compelled to, will also vote for this amendment as a measure satisfacto! 
tothem. It might happen that there would, in this manner, be votes suffi- 
cient to substitute it for the Voorhees bill. o conference with the Presi- 
dent, if it does no more, wiil therefore put Mr. Cleveland officially in posses- 
sion of the facts as they are found in the Senate to-day, but the conservative 
element hopes that the President will look with favor upon this proposition, 
8 they say, opens the door to a friendly settlement of the mooted ques- 

on. 


Is not that humiliating? The hopes and wishes expressed are 
that the President will allow us to vote for something—it may 
be for some measure of relief for the people. How that sounds 
like the ancient Parliament who 

SUPPLICATED KING CHARLES FOR FORTY YEARS 


to allow them to do something for their constituents! Verily 


history is repeating itself. Senators are urged by the President of 
the United States to legislate. Whether that is true or not, 
these articles go to the country and they place the Senate in the 
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abject position of supplica for the right to discharge those 
functions which the Constitution has prescribed for them. 

I have here an article taken from the Washington Post of 
September 21, 1893, which reads as follows: N 


THE PRESIDENT iS FIRM—WILL SANCTION NO COMPROMISE FINANCIAL 
MEASURE. 


If the Senators should reach any gy! wy otence on the silver question it is 
safe to say that the President need not be counted on as a party tothe agree- 
ment. Mr. Cleveland stands just as firmly as he has since his message was 
written for unconditional repeal A minent Democratic Senator was at 
the White House yesterday and talked with the President upon the situation. 

Mr. Cleveland reiterated most strongly his wish that no agreement should 
be made with the opposition. The result of the conversation was conveyed 
to the Democratic Babe ap Senators, and probably did something to 
the sentiment tow: a compromise which has been consid by some of 
the less ardent ones. 


Does not this look like old times previous to the revolution in 
England, when men supplicated and pleaded for liberty? Does 
any one imagine that under a constitutional government, with 
three codrdinate departments, such editorials as this should con- 
phat appear in the capital of the nation? Where are we 

ti 


ing? 
There is nothing in the history preceding the great revolution 
culminating in the death of CharlesI, more humiliating than 
the general tone of the press as to the position of the Senate. 


EVIDENCE OAN NOT BE PRODUCED 


that Parliament was ever ever more obsequious at any time than, 
as the vress day after day says, are the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. Never were more humble pontons presented to 
any sovereign in those days for the right to legislate for the 
poopie, thanare presented now, according tothe representations 
of the public press. 

It seems to me the time has come when somebody should 
deny, if it can be denied, that this has been done, that Senators 
have beenthus humiliating themselves. Somebody should deny 
that the President is endeavoring to control legislation of the 
two Houses. I might read volumes taken from the newspapers 
advocating the immediate repeal of the Sherman act, in which 
day after day members of the two Houses are represented as 

eading with the Executive for the right to do something in 

half of their constituents, and in order that they might seem 
at least willing to redeem the pledges they e when they 
were elected. 

I read from the New York Times of September 20, 1893: 


Some of the Southern men were circulating the report that the President 
had said to a Southern Senator on Saturday that if repeal bill should be 
ed he would be pared to sign a fair silver bill if it were sent to him, 
ut a ‘fair sliver bill” to a Senator from New Jersey ht look very offen- 
sive to a Senator from Missouri, and the bill that the ouri Senators 
would approve might be rejected by a New Jersey Senator as be abso- 
imay am ; Of the question. There rpe 3 to believe igs me A 7 
tration is ac or anything except unconditional repeal. ntil repe: 
accomplished, ussion of other propositions is out of the question. 


No right to legislate upon anything else until we do this! 
This comes from New York, and some very remarkable ideas 
seem to beentertained there as to the duties of the cobrdinate 
departments of the Government. 

have a most significant editorial article in my hand from the 
New York Times, to which every Senator ought to listen asa 
part of the ay of this country as portraying what is going 
on here now. Itis taken from the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 20, 1893. I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SILVER SENATORS, 


‘Tt is the distinction of the President's oratory that he commonly contrives 
to impart significance and “actuality” to topics that seem to have none of 
these elements of interest. There have been a good many speeches made 
about the Capitol of the United States. Some of them, notably that of Dan- 
iel Webster in „ have pone into the school books as suitable for youthful 
declamation. Mr. Cleveland’s short address on Monday may or may not 
attain this distinction. Meanwhile it is a valuable contribution to the pres- 
ent discussion. A minority of the members of the Senate, a body of which 
the active nucleus does not al represent a propulation as large as 
that which inhabits Pe are a the: ves of the privilege 
which the “courtesy of the Senate” allows them to threaten to produce a 

of the industries, to bring into question the good faith of the Gov- 
ernment, and to disgust and irritate all sensible and sober citizens. This 
thought must have been uppermostin the minds of those who took partinthe 
ceremony of celebration, but the President was the only one among them who 
gave it utterance. He did this with as muchtact as boldness, for there was 
nothing in what he said that was inconsistent with the proprieties of the 
occasion, or that any one of the Senators who were incuipated by it could 
except to on score. Nevertheless, every one of them must have heard or 
read between the lines of the speech, the impatience with which the Presi- 
dent, in common with the people, regards their frivolous or malicious delay 
in accomplishing the oi page for which they have been assembled. 

“Tf representatives who here assemble to make laws for their fellow- 
countrymen forget the duty of broad and disinterested patriotism, and leg- 
islate in prejudice and passion or in behalf of sectional and selfish interests, 
the time when the corner stone of our Capito! was laid and the circumstances 
surro it will not be worth commemorating.” This sentence will be 
seen by everybody, including the culprits, to meet the cases ot the STEWARTS 

and PUGHS of the Senate who are to and inten- 
sify the difficulties of the men of business and the wor of the 28 


States. None of the guilty Senators, unless he is quite bereftof sense, 


show any 
coat wo 


but a used-u 
‘and t 

uire 
standing ou 
already recet 


veys a sugges 
inexorable application of this stani 
coun en realize the value of the free institu 
and bu 0 those who laid the corner stone of their Capitol.“ If there were 


This editorial is very instructive. It shows what are the 
views of a leading journal of this country with regard to the du- 
ties of Senators and Representatives. It quotes with approba- 
tion and coh fe the language which I quoted yesterday, and 

aks of the felicitous manner of the President in expressing 
displeasure with the disobedience of the Senate. The lan- 
guage is: 

If representatives who here assemble to make laws for their fellow- 
countrymen forget the duty of broad and disinterested patriotism, and legis- 
late in prejudice and passion or in behalf of sectional and selfish interests, 


the time when the corner stone of our Capitol was laid and the circums' 
surrounding it will not be worth commemorating. 


This editorial article then proceeds to say: 


This sentence will be seen bs everybody, includ the culprits, to meet 
the cases of the Stewarts, and Tellers, and Pughs of the Senate who are try- 
ing to prolong and intensify the difficulties of the men of business and the 
workingmen of the United States. None of the guilty Senators, unless he is 
quite bereft of sense, will show s7 public resentment of the President's re- 
marks, for to po on the coat would be to admit that it fitted. It is not likely 
that the justice of the censure which is thus passed upon them will affect 
them so much as the consciousness that the President's opinion of them is 
shared by the people. 

Itis quite impossible that the Senatorial representative of a silver State— 
whether it be areal State like Colorado or but . mining 
pocket like Nevada—who obstinately o the public interest and the 
public will, can henceforth look for any political preferment or acquire any 
political sts outside of his own State, while some Southern Senators 
are already receiving evidence that a continuance of their present course 
will injure them at home, and that their constituents are by no means such 
fools as they have taken them to be. The President's remark that “the sen- 
timent and the traditions connected with the Capitol furnish a standard by 
which our people may measure the conduct of those chosen to serve them,” 
conveys a suggestion which its author proceeds to make more explicit. 


Yes, the associations around this 5 8 55 do make it very sug- 
gestive. They bring out in bold relie 


THE COURSE OF THE PRESIDENT, 


approved and explained by this leading organ of his Adminis- 
tration; they show that the usages of the ages are being departed 
from; they show that the President intended to rebuke the Sen- 
ate; and this paper calls Senators ‘‘culprits,” approves of the 
castigation that the President gave to the ‘‘culprits” in the 
Senate Chamber. When was ever such language used before 
with regard to the Senate of the United States or either House 
of Congress? 

Language of that kind is more than three hundred years old 
and could come from none but the grasping, sordid gold ring in 
their attempt to fasten the chains of slavery upon humanity. 
Do Senators think, when such language as that is used by the 

ublic press, that the dignity of the Sen te ought not to be de- 

ended, that we ought not to inform the country that there are 
some men here who will not supplicate the President as did our 
ancestors at the beginning of the sixtenth century supplicate 
Charles I, who asked, in humble tones, on suppliant knees, for 
privileges which the constitution for five hundred years pre- 
ceding had guaranteed to Englishmen? 


WHO EVER EXPECTED TIMES LIKE THESE? 


Who ever expected that great metropolitan journals would 
even suggest that the President would come to the Capitol and 
arra the Senators here assembled, representatives of sover- 
eign States? Is it not time to pause and s +e if we are not, by our 
silence, allowing the principles of the Government to be de- 
stroyed, and the liberties of the people to be sacrificed? We can 
not silent when the public press declares in substance that 
we have something worse than a monurchy, and particularly 
when it comes from the friends of the Executive, we will not be 
silent; we will protest in the name of the Constitution, we will 
protest in the name of liberty itself, against such a perversion of 
our free institutions. f 

This same journal comes again to-day, with confidence that 


THIS IS A DESPOTIC GOVERNMENT, . 


and comments upon what I said yesterday; not 


ee bie or 
taking back what it said before and what it is 


aching the 
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le, but reafflrming, and maintaining 
3 I read from the New York Times of to-day: 
SENATOR STEWART AND THE PRESIDENT. 
Senator STEWART made a fool of himself yesterday— 


. 
am glad to hear it— 
and that is an encouraging sign. 

No doubt if I would make a fool o- myself it would be a very 
encouraging sign to these fellows who want to rob the people. 

SENATOR STEWART AND THE PRESIDENT. 

Senator STEWART made a fool of himself yesterday, and that is an encour- 

aging sign. For the most part, the silver obstructionists have played their 
e well. They have been cool, self- and incessantly voluble. 
ator STEWART, however, is plainly angry— 

That is a mistake. [am not angry; I am grieved that such a 
ournal as this should be published in America in the year 1893. 
tis the New York Times— 

Senator STEWART, however, is plainly „and is for that reason ob- 
viously in great danger of being outwitted and overcome. 

That may be, but I never expected to match my wit against 
the cunning of avarice. 

If some one or several of the repeal Senators would make it their business 
to goad Senator TELLER also into a fury, stir up WOLCOTT, and enrage DU- 
BOIS, the time of victory would be visibly brought nearer. 

That would be a nice game to play. Good! Irritating! 
Senator Stewart undoubtedly construes aright the language used by the 
President on the day of the Capitol 3 when he turned his face to- 
ward the Senate wing and, according to the Nevada Senator, in angry and 
menacing tones used the following language”: 

Then follows the language which I have so often quoted. 

This paper says I undoubtedly construe the lang of the 
President correctly. Ifso, it was worthyof censure. ThePres- 
ident has not denied that he came here—nobody has denied it 
that he stood on the steps of this Capitol and censured one 
branch of the legislative department of the Government—the 
whole Senate. x 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is that the animus? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, that is the understanding; there is no 
doubt about the animus, no doubt about the construction I gave. 
After quoting, the paper says: 

Plainly enough this was a rebuke to the public enemies in the Senate who, 
like Senator STEWART, are resisting 

Public enemies in the Senate who are resisting repeal! 
Plainly enough, this was a rebuke to the public enemies in the Senate who, 

like Senator STEWART, are ng repeal. President's words were 
22 passages from’ Macaulay concerning the struggle with the 
Stuart kings he lama, rari from the field bt rofitable for Presi- 
dent Cleveland, strangely enough, ne; to employ the Army and Navy 
of the United States to make his rebuke effective. 

He has not employed the Army and tex? et. The parallel, 
the editor says,is not good. The Armyand Navy have not been 
employed, but the army and navy were not employed by Charles J. 

Mr. ALLEN. Right there may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. STEWART. In one moment. Charles I did not employ 
the army until war actually broke out against Parliament. The 
situation here up to this time is very similar to that. Presum- 
ably if he could have secured such legislation as he desired he 
would not have used the army, but, fa to secure that legis- 
lation, then he did use the army, and war ensued. 

Mr. ALLEN. I simply desire to ask whether it is possible 
that any paper in this country could advocate the right, the 
power, or the expediency of the President of the United States 
to use any coercive measure against a cobrdinate branch of the 
Government? 

Mr. STEWART. This is what the paper says. I do not want 
to misrepresent the paper, but that is what it says. I do not 
seek to draw any inference worse than appears on the face of 
the paper itself. 

fr ul 

z e o E aar gs RE Panel oma ine eld pokes aie 
cussion, for President Cleveland, strangely enough, neglected to 3 
the Army and Navy of the United States to make his rebuke effective. The 
President would have done something less than his duty had he not em- 
braced the o rtunity of the Capitol celebration to give voice to the over- 
whelming wish of the country for a prompter obedience to its commands in 
the Senate Chamber. 

The President would have done something less than his duty 
if he had not embraced that opportunity to enforce the demand 
for the repeal of the Sherman act! When and where was it 


made 
THE DUTY OF THE PRESIDENT 

to stand on the steps of the Capitol and enforce his demands 
upon anybody? 
~ Senator STEWART'S tirade of abuse st Mr. Cleveland onght to be 
helpful to the repeal cause. No honorable Democrat could listen to that 
part of the Senator's speech and continue to act with him in obstruction to 

al unless, as we fear is the case with Se 

bly and ly an enemy of the sw 

highest questions of principle and of the public interests to the gratifi- 

cation of private revenge. 


,and sustaining despotic | Is not this pretty g 


ood from a paper that has been all the 
while standing by the President and standing with the men 
who are demanding this legislation? 


‘To be sure, the Nevada Senator's speech killed time, and by that much put 
off the day of repeal. He might with less disadvan however, have 
talked upon some other theme. The losses weincur and the dangers wertn 


through the inaction of the Senate are becoming more serious every day. 
to the other harmful consequences of obstruction, there is now a pros- 
pect of renewed exports of gold. : 


Yes; we heard that yesterday. Isaw a dispatch that the ex- 
porters of gold were threatening again to commence the export 
of that metal. 

The continued and rapid rise in the rate of ex makes it probable 
that gold may be shipped any It is not likely that the money market 
would at first be seriously distur by the apona Should they continue, 
however, notwithstanding our recent rapid pments of wheat, and should 
they reach a considerable — — conditions of two months ago 
would almost certainly return. h financial writers advise British in- 
vestors to hold off from American securities of all kinds until the Senate has 
acted, but to this counsel they join the assurance that when the Sherman 
been repeal field for 


act has led “Americans” will supply a 
way the moment 
That, however, makes 


Investment. Foreign capital will undoubtedly come 
We have put ourcurrency system upon a sound 
no difference with the obstructive silver Senators. see no use in for- 


. HOW HUMILIATING TO THINK 
that in order to borrow more money, when we are sending from 
$150,000,000 to $200,000,000 abroad every year to pay interest; 
when we have abundant meansand abundant resources; ifGreat 
Britain would allow us to open our mines and coin our own 
money! Because we thought we had American rights under the 
Constitution we must be rebuked by the Executive, with the ap- 
probation of the New York press! Why have we been called 
upon to borrow money at all? When our great gold and silver 
fields were discovered it wasanew Declarationof Independence. 
Mr. Lincoln, as I stated before, told me that but for the gold 
and silver of the West and the grand prospect there of amoney 
supply it would have been im ble to maintain the credit of 


the country during the trying urs of our rebellion. But here 
the gold syndicate probin ts us from the use of those resources, 
and the President, in the interest of that syndicate, 


ATTEMPTS TO PREVENT THE SENATE 
from coming to the relief of those who ask for American rights 
and American liberty; and the New York press, a ty press, 
approves it and insists that the President's will is law and that 
it is the duty of the Senate to bow in humble submission to that 
imperial will. 

e is 
ge e ene nah ane Tareas 


tient, not with thesilver 


the repeal majority, wh: in spite of reiterated excuses 
and exclamations about the rules of the Senate, continues to dwell in piti- 
able inertness and impotence without m serious endeavor to use 


its strength against the small minority which holis it at bay. 


This is the language of the supporters of the President. 
There has not been a minute's time of delay here. The debate 
has been continuous and earnest. We have labored with aview 
of satisfying Senators that it was r to have some Ameri- 
can legislation. We have appealed to them no longer to bow 
the knee. We have pictured to them the desolation of the peo- 
ple. We have ap d to them in the name of the starving 
miners, in the name of the agriculturists who are selling their 
wheat and cotton for less than the cost of production, 


TO SATISFY THE INSATIATE MAW 


of that city. We have hoped and still hope to exercise some 
influence to cause this Senate to stand by the people against the 
machinations of imperial power backed by consolidated wealth 
and sordid avarice. 

I am glad to say, however, for New York that it is not all dark- 
ness in that city, that there is some Americanism in that city. 
Two great journals since this debate commenced have taken the 
side of the people of the United States, and upon this very ques- 
tion I hold in my hand an editorial from 


THE NEW YORE RECORDER 


of this day which shows that that journal at least is still courteous 
in what it says with reference to the rights and duties of the 
Senate, and that the coördinate departments of the Government 
are still recognized, even in that city. The Recorder says: 


MR. MADISON ON THE DIVISION OF POWER. 


The resolution of Senator STEWART affirming the independence of the 
three codrdinate branches of the Government is the most important question 
of constitutional construction and in tation since the last amendments 
to the fundamental law were under co: eration. The Recorder yesterday, 
by numerous quotations from the wri of Mr. Jefferson, proved that the 

tion of the Nevada Senator rests on the solid foundation of Jeffersonian 

y, and that the Executive Department of the Government in at- 

tempting to override and coerce the Senate is guilty of an infraction of the 
IE TE law of the Republic. 

r. Madison, the Father of the Constitution, is equally emphatic. Hede- 

246) as * the great anchor of the Govern- 

) Said: “I think it best to give the Senate as 

in executive matters, and to make the President as 


scribed the Senate (volume 1, 
ment, and (volume 1, page 4 
little agency as possible 
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That is the Madisonian doctrine on the 


88 as possible to them.” 
division of powers between the Executive and the Senate. 

The Cleveland doctrine is precisely the reverse. The Senatemust bemade 
responsible to the Executive. It must take its instructions from Cabinet 
oficers, who could not hold their portfolios without its consent and approval, 
and to carry out their ponor representatives of sovereign States must be 
oe of the right of free debate on the floor of the Chamber. 

his is usurpation, from the Madisonian point of view, as the following 
extract (volumo 3, page 530) plainly shows: It has become an axiom in the 
science of government that a separation of the legislative, executive, and 
8 de ents 18 n to the preservation of the public liberty.” 
ident Cleveland and his official advisers believe this te: to be old- 
fashioned nonsense, and have acted on that belief from the day the procla- 
mation convening the present extra session of Co: was issued. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives was orde under pain of Execu- 
tive displeasure how to make up his committees, and representatives of the 
people were notified that the doors of the Executive i re of the Gov- 
ernment would be closed against them unless they vo as they were com- 
manded by the gentlemen at the other end of the Avenue. 
It has been ch: that a le: Senator sold his support to the Execu- 
tive, the consideration be a tore mission for a relative, and the charge 
has nowhere been denied. nst this wholesale Execu- 


bestowed as the price of Executive support “the preservation of free gov- 
ernment,” as Mr. Madison says, is in peril. 

Every Senator should sustain the Stewart resolution. It isin the interest 
of the whole people without distinction of party. ‘A people,” says Mr. 
Madison (volume 1, e 641), “ who are so happy as to possess the inesti- 
mable bl of a free defined Constitution, can not be too watchful 

inst the troduction, nor too critical in tracing the consequences, 
of new principles and new constructions, that may remove the landmarks 
of power.“ e present Administration in its dealings with Co ss since 
last August, has set the Constitution at defiance. It has trea a coördi- 
nate branch of the Government—the House and Senate—as a mere bureau 
of the Treas Department which must do the bidding of Mr. Carlisle. 

The people look to the Senate“ to put an end to these violent infractions 
of the fundamental law. The Republic has not yet got a Dictator! 


I hold in my handa paper from the far West, from the great 
State of Missouri. It may be a little severe, but it is a Demo- 


cratic paper, 
BREATHING DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES, 


the principles of equal rights, and I shall put it in the RECORD. 
It is a paper which supported Mr. Cleveland, as I understand. 
It is now warmly attached to the Democratic party. It is pub- 
lished at Kennett, Dunklin County, Mo., and is dated 
tember 21, 1893. Ishall not read all the Pore of Democratic 
proclivities which have been sent to me and which have observed 
and commented upon the course of events here. The article is 
entitled “The Administration,” and is as follows: 


What is all this talk about the Administration,“ anyway? 

We are told that the Administration wants certain financial legislation; 
that the Administration will be satisfied with nothing short of the absolute 
repeal of the Sherman silver-p law; that the Administration will 
not be satisfied with any ratio putting silver on an equality with gold; that 
certain Members and Senators are the recognized spokesmen for the Ad- 
ministration; that the Administration is using its patronage as a whip to 
drive in and 1 line weak and 2 members; in short, thatthe 
5 Judge, jury, and sherif—high-cock-a-lorum and low- cock · 
a-hiram 


5 
his is Western language, but it is sometimes expressive: 


What is this Administration talk? Does it mean that the people's servant, 
their hired man, Mr. Cleveland, is now assuming to have more power than 
even the Constitution conferred on really great men like Was n and 
Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln? 

Does this man from Buffalo cherish some sort of an idea that he is the 
people, and that the battle of 1890, and the flercer struggle of 1892, was all 
over the election of a President? Has he some sortof a notion that the con- 
trol of the House and the Senate was not in the people's minds? Hashegot 
it in his usually level head that the servant is greater than the master? 

Most of us had a sort of notion that the scheme of this best Government 
under the sun was to have it divided into three branches, the executive, the 
legislative, and the Judicial. Each branch, we believe, was independent of 
the other, and no one was 5 to the other for its acts. We suppose 
that the legislative branch, t from the people, representing the varied 
local and State interests, was erected for the very purpose of 3 
those interests, fighting for them if necessary. But what do we find? 

Aman elected by the same votes that elected our State Legislatures and 

en, call around him a Cabinet of other hired men, setting him- 
self and these subservient tools up as an Administration. 

To do what? 

To dictate to our other servants! 

To tell them their masters do not know what is best for them, and so the 
Administration 1 the medicine and the legislative branch of 
servants must adr er the dose, without syrup, water, or capsule. 

This, then, is the Administration that we are hearing about? It is the in- 
fluence that is seducing our Congressmen from the honest purposes they 
were elected to carry out, and with promises of offices by which they may 
hope for reblectton, this Administration hopes to please its Wall street 
friends and satisfy the Eastern plutocrats. 

ae EE will be satisfied with this or dissatisfied with that, 
will it 

ane has been said about governments deriving all 
governed. Nowhere do we remember to have seen anyt 
seem to intimate that the President and a blue-bellied Gabinet was the gov- 
erned. The Administration has no power to bestow Iħore than any other 
six or seven down-East corporation presidents, played-out lawyers, million- 
aires, aspiring politicians. and ex-private secretaries. 

This is not England. We have delegated to no man power to prorogue 


wer from the 
that would 


our Congress when it has neglected to do its duty or dissolve it when itis 
through. It is responsible to no Administration, certain. 

No, the truth is that around our national capital there is a growing dis- 
position towards centralization. Dem 


ocrats are getting to act as if 


the President and his Cabinet were a reme power. Men who have been 
elected as free and independent 8 are inclined to see in the 
Ad tion a little god they must fall down and worship. Senators, 
from thelr State Legialavures Before thom, are disvesading eversihing fot 

‘ore are ever’ ut 
the wishes of the tration! : it: 

It is enough to make a plain and honest Democrat sick, all this talk about 
the votes the Administration can count on; Mr. Carlisle voſe the wishes 
of the Administration; Bissell carrying out the wishes of the Administra- 
tion; Brass-Collar Lamont bark to get the larger Administration d 
started; 88 Senators getting down and kissing the big toe of the Ad- 
1 uential newspapers crawling in the dust before the Ad- 

When will it all end, this miserable worship of a man accidentally, unfor- 
tunately, clothed with brief authority? z : 

The Administration be d——4 (in the language of Vanderbilt)! 

I have the Examiner of San Francisco, the great Democratic 


paper of the Pacific coast, with 
A DIGNIFIED AND ELABORATE CRITICISM 


of what is going on here, a proper and just denunciation of the 
tone of the press, the spirit of the times, and the destruction of 
the landmarks of our institutions. 

I have also the San Francisco Chronicle, representing the Re- 
publican party. These are two of the great leading daily jour- 
nals of the Pacific coast, both of them pointing out that we are 
drifting on the rocks, that the interference of the Executive 
with the legislative departmeht is destroying the landmarks of 
our Government. You will hear more fully of this from the 
great journals as this debate eae and the light gleams 
through the fog which the Administration papers have gathered 
around this Capitol. When the great mass of the American 
people hear and see what is being done here you will hear a 
voice from them in defense of the Constitution and the liberties 
of the people, which will not down and which you must obsy. 

Let not the gold ring imagine that it can for any considerable 
length of time keep the news of what here occurs from the peo- 
ple. I have received hundredsof letters, to which I may atsome 
time call the attention of the Senate, coming from people on the 
outside, asking what is going on here, and saying: 

“WE HEAR BUT ONE SIDE; 

we only hear the voice of avarice, the voice of New York. Are 
12 5 saying nothing? Have the silver Senators nothing to say? 

he public press tells us nothing.” I tell the public press, while 
this conspiracy is going on to rob the peame of their money and 
to sacrifice them at the behest of English syndicates, that a day 
of reckoning will come. While the power of the Administra- 
tion appears to keep information from the people, the time will 
come, and that speedily, when what occurs in this Capitol to-day 
willbe known of all men. This scheme of usurpation, this revo- 
lanon n finance, this robbery of the people can not be hid under 
a bushel. 

I have read the article from a Missouri paper, and I might 
read from other papers on the outside who are beginning to get 
an inkling of 

THE USURPATIONS OF POWER, 

and of the attempt to stifle discussion and subjugate the will of 
the legislative department. When it is fully understood and 
known, the pecs of the United States will give us all to under- 
stand that they believe in the Constitution of the fathers; that 
they believe in the independence of each department; that they 
ray on the legislative department for laws just, equal, and lib- 
eral, and that they will not have that department subordinated 
to the will of any one man, whoever he may be. 

I think I shall have the articles from the two San Francisco 
papers read, as they are so suggestive, so interesting, comin 

rom two papers representin oe political views, an 
show how those who are outside of this world of gold, of igno- 
rance, of vice, of extortion, and of Wall street, look upon what 
is taking place here. Will the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MITCHELL] kindly read for me the article from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle of September 17, 1893? It is worth hearing. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon read as follows: 

CLEVELAND’S ENCROACHMENTS. 


It must be apparent to every thoughtful observer of official affairs at Wash- 
ton that the conduct of President Cleveland, in his treatmentof several 
p lic 8 is fraught with more than ordinary consequences to the 
public, if not, indeed, with serious peril to the Constitution. He has as- 
sumed powers and prerogatives that do not belong tothe Presidential office. 
He has ignored all constitutional precedents in his dealings with Congress 
by attempting to im his own will upon the legislative branch of the 
Government. In the pursuit of this effort he has formed an Administration 
cabal among his retainers and followers in the two Houses, and for the first 
time in the constitutional history of the Republic we hear of Administration 
measures and of the wishes of the President in matters of legislation. Itis 
not too much 3 that if Mr. Cleveland continues in his extraordinary 
course, and is not ly rebuked and condemned, his actions will result in 
a serious and dangerous constitutional revolution. The importance of the 
maser is a sufficient excuse for giving it an extended and careful consider- 
ation. 

Let us then first ascertain the scope and particulars of the indictment 
against the President which has been presented by public opinion. The 
limitations of space, however, will only ne brief summary of the facts. 

The neglect and refusal of Mr. Cleveland and his Attorney-General and 
Secretary of the Treasury to enforce the Chinese exclusion act, which went 
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6 last and which was soon afterward sustained by the 

preme Court, perhaps attracted more attention than other mat- 
ter with which the sident has had to do. It was certainly a high-handed 
and extraord for the Executive to set aside and refuse to 
obey a law concern whose validity there could be noquestion.* It was an 
im ble offense. But the relates toa matter even more 


into effect on Ma 
Su X 


re un- 
rsistent refusal ofthe 
is removal from office. 


po 
time being, yet, so lo 
im sI of that 


can dictate po eyed or control the proceedings of the Houses of Co’ 
m an the result will be to revolutionize and change the system of con- 
tutio 
and their ps coadjutors. 
We deliberately assert that President Cleveland has boldly attempted to 


Congress. Afew words by way of specification before we proceed to con- 
sider the nature and serionsness of this attempt of the Executive to en- 
croach upon the independence of a coérdinate branch of the Government. 

A few months after his inauguration the President, acting under his con- 
stitutional prerogative, convened Congress in extraordinary session. The 
first 8 from constitutional precedent was in Cleveland’s proclama- 
tion. He therein entered into a discussion of a certain legislative measure 
and recommended its sage, a course which should have been reserved for 
his message to the House and Senate when o . Mr. Lincoln con- 
vened Congress to meet on July 4, 1861, to consider the rebellion. He mere! 
said in that regard thatan extraordinary occasion had arisen and he call 
the Representatives and Senators ther. When Congress met he gave 
the y information of the state of the Union and recommended such 
measures as he considered necessary and e: ient—following the require- 
ments of the Constitution. But the course taken by Mr. Cleveland in this 
matter was of little consequence, and we only refer to it for the purpose of 
saying that he appears to be as ignorant of the forms sanctioned by a hun- 
dred years as he is of the Constitution which he has sworn touphold. 

The truth was that he had conceived the idea that he had the constitu- 
tional right and power, if indeed he thought at all of the constitutional as- 
pect of the question, to carry a measure through Congress after the fashion of 
a Uamentary executive under the 1 of government, 
which is, as we shall point out, entirely foreign to our nan. All of his 

R tomas ber proceedings indicate that n acting under 
the belief that he may constitutionally control and even coerce Congress 
into passing Jaws—that is to say, unless We are to assume that he wantonly 
ignores the Constitution and his oath of office. He began his extraordinary 
course by attempting to use patronage among Representatives and Senators 
to influence them to vote for the financial measure recommended by him. 
This has been asserted time and in in and outof Congress, and no one has 
cared 8 for the constitutional proprieties to deny it. Then he organ- 
ized a cabal among the Representatives and Senators to take charge of and 
push the billthrough. He even went so faras to select a leader to represent 
the “Administration forces” on the floor of the House. But it is not worth 
while to go into further details of this, the most disgraceful episode in the 
legislative and constitutional history of the Republic. 

readers are familiar with the factsas telegraphed tothecountry. And 
the end is not yet. Day after day the wires announce that the President has 
decided that Congress must do this or must not do that. Orders are sent 
down from the White House to defer this measure or to press that bill. And 
the most serious consideration of the whole affair lies in the fact that no 
Representative or Senator has had the courage to call the President to ac- 
count for his unconstitutional efforts to influence and control Congress. 

The 1 7 — of government established by the Constitution of the United 
States is essentially different in form and spirit from what is known as par- 
liamentary government. The foundation and superstructure of the Ameri- 
can system are built upon the idea of a division of the powers of govern- 
ment into three separate, independent, and cobrdinate branches. The 
President alone constitutes one branch of the Government. He is not 
merely the head of the Executive Department; he is the Executive. The 
er of the Constitution is explicit: 

“The executive power shall be vested ina President of the United States.” 
He is in facta porem ruler; he wields far more authority than any yo 
dent or king of any parliamentary government among the nations. He is 
in person thħeiCommandãer-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. He controls all 
appointments. He is supreme master in our diplomatic relations. He is 
authorized to 2 ons and reprieves, and in addition to these execu- 

tive functions he is vested with a vast negative power in the matter of legis- 

lation. He may veto an act of Congress and it then requires a two-thirds 
vote in each House to pass the measure into law. But for the very reason 
that the President has these extraord powers his authority is sub- 

12 to well-defined limitations. The Constſtution trey td vests the leg- 
slative power and the judicial power in the legislative and judicial branches, 

ee “All bs ig re powers herein granted shall be vested in a 

Congress of the Uni States, which shall consist of a Senate and a House 

of Representatives. And the provision in regard to the judicial power is 

not less explicit, 
Thus did the fathers erect a government in which the independence of the 

three branches was designed by the precise terms and limitations o’ the 

written Constitution. And for a century the wisest and ablest judges and 

the profoundest jurisconsults and statesmen of the land have constantly 

oe sapon the simple effectiveness of this division of governmental powers 
to Ti 


dinate branches. 
The President bas no more by — or power to interfere with, control, or 
coerce Congress than have the judges to enact laws or command the Army. 

The confusion of ideas and terms which have appeared in connection with 
Mr. Cleveland's recent attempts to dominate Congress would seem to indi- 
cate thathe and his advisers and abettors are of the opinion that the Adminis- 
tration has the right to present a Government“ bill or measure to Con- 
gress, and to press it to passage as the Prime Minister does under the parli- 
amentarysystem. Theydo not appear to understand the difference between 
that form of government and our own. 

Under the parliamentary system the branches of government are not in- 
dependent and are not codrdinate. Not only the legislative but the admin- 
istrative and practically the executive power are vested in Parliament. The 
prime minister is simply the head of the dominant political party and, in 
virtue of his unoffi position, becomes the administrative and, under cer- 
tain limitations, the executive head of the government. But his power lasts 
only so long as he is the recognized leader of his pay and can command a 
majority in the popular branch of the le; lative y. 

e experience of a century, during which our system has worked har- 
moniously and effectively, the advance of the Republic from a small band of 
States to a position among the first nations of the earth entitles Americans 


r. Cleveland has 


to prefer their system and to desire that it may be preserved 


Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator from Nevada or the 


Senator from Or 


on a question? 
Mr. MITCHE 


of Oregon. I have been simply reading the 
article at the uest of the Senator from Nevada. 
Mr. PA J ask from what has the Senator been read- 
2 


ng STEWART. An article which was published in the San 
Francisco Chronicle. I have also here an article from the San 
Francisco Examiner. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to ask the Senator from Nevada 
if he means to make himself responsible for the statements con- 
tained in that paper? 

Mr. STEWART. No,Ido not make myself responsible for 
anything but this: I make myself responsible for the discussion 
which is teeing place in the country. I undertake to say that 
the press which surrounds us is justifying a course which is 


UTTERLY DESTRUCTIVE OF FREE INSTITUTIONS; 


itis advocating and apologizing for and encouraging a direct 
attack which is made upon the Senate by the President of the 
United States. Iam giving the history of the times; what the 
Administration papers called for. Now, I want to give some- 
thing of the views which are taken of the situation by papers 
outside, which are not here within the whirlpool of this contest 
which is agri. aowa the free institutions of the country. 

Mr. PALM I ask the permission of the Senator to inter- 
rupt him for one more question? 

r. STEWART. Very well. 

Mr. PALMER. Is it,in the judgment of the Senator, con- 
sistent with the propor relations between the Senate and the 
President that the Senator should read here grave charges 
ee Executive, for which he will not be responsible per- 
sonally? 

Mr. STEWART. It is consistent for me as a Senator 


TO DEFEND THE SENATE 


when, as the press say, he is rebuking us and calling us cul- 
prits. When that is done, I think I have a right to say what 
they callhim. I have a right to read respectful discussions, and 
shall do so, and I amin order in repelling the assault which was 
made upon the Senate as alleged by the public press. 

Let the friends of the President deny that he used patronage 
to control legislation; let his friends make it clear to this coun- 
try that he has not interfered with legislation; let them make 
it clear to this country that patronage has not been given to those 
who will support his measures; let them make it clear to this 
country how the sentiment of Congress has been changed; let 
them make it clear to this country how an overwhelming major- 
ity came here in favor of free coinage, and that they have been 
changed into gold monometallists: let them make it clear that 


THE PATRONAGE IS GIVEN TO ALL DEMOCRATS 


alike, without regard to their position on this question; let them 
deny, if they can, the charges which are being made in the news- 
papers, and which have become so common that it has become 
necessary that they should be denied. Do not let them question 
us, but let them refute the charges which are made publicl 

everywhere; let them refute the charges which are made in Ad- 
ministration papers and refute the claim put forward in the Ad- 
ministration papers. i 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
for a moment further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator himself indicate a single 
instance in which the President has exercised what is ed 
patronage to control aSenator or Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives? 

Mr. STEWART. My dear sir, these charges have been made 
in the public prints and they have been brought forth here. 
Will the Senator deny them? 

Mr. PALMER. Deny what? 

Mr. STEWART. Deny that patronage has been given to those 
who have supported Administration measures? 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator himself, upon his own responsi- 
bility as a Senator, will make a charge of thatsort, I should con- 
fess it, if I believed it to be correct, or should deny it; but the 
idea that the friends of the President, or that the President 
himself, should formally deny all the charges made against him 
in the newspapers, it seems to me is an astounding assertion. 
Why deny? hat would be the value of a denial? 

I am asking the attention of the Senator to the strange atti- 
tude he occupies of repeating charges on this floor against the 
President for which the Senator will not be personally re- 
sponsible. 


~ 
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Mr. STEWART. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. PALMER. Iam. 

Mr. STEWART. I will answer that these charges have been 
made in the public press; they have been made in Administra- 
tion organs. They come with a demand that we shall vote first 
and legislate next on a great measure. It has been claimed 
that the power of the Administration would be used to pass the 
bill for the repeal of the Sherman act, and we see before us the 
result. We see a Congress with a Democratic majority 

« WHICH HAD BEEN FOR FREE COINAGE 
melt away, and accusations that the power has been used are 
verified. I have not the special particulars, but I see the grand 
result, Can any man deny that the power of patronage ‘has 
been used? Let us have a committee to investigate it. 

Mr. PALMER. May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator kindly name a single Sen- 
ator whom he knows or whom he believes has been intluenced 
by the patronage of the President? 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator want me to make a per- 
sonal matter of this; to dwindle this question down in that way? 
Oh, pshaw. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, if I occupied the position the 
Senator does and I believed that which he states, I would give 
the name of the Senator. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator vote for a resolution giv- 
ing authority to e that question? 

Mr. PALMER. I will whenever the Senator himself in his 

ce will make a charge against any Senator or Member of the 
ouse of Representatives, but I will not otherwise. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not want to confine it to one. 

Mr. PALMER. Any one or the whole? 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not want to confine it to any one, but 
to have it extend to all. Have it investigated, if you dare. 

Mr. PALMER. Whenever the Senator brings forward a 
c rge against any individual Senator, I shall vote for an inves- 


ha 
t 
2 STEWART. That is sufficient. When that comes 
Mr. PALMER. When the Senator names the man, I shall be 
with him for an investigation. 
Mr. STEWART. When I make a criminal charge against a 
icular individual, the Senator will allow the charge to be 
vestigated, but he will not protect the honor of his Executive 
and deny these wholesale charges. The papers which come to 
us every day are teeming with them, and the Senator will not 
defend this Administration against the charge thät it is using 
tronage to influence legislation. He will not undertake to 
Say the result which it is claimed has been produced by patron- 
age; he will not undertake to do that, but he wants me to make 
a criminal charge against a Senator. Pshaw! that is clear out- 
side of the question. 
Mr. PALMER. May I be allowed to interrupt the Senator? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 
Mr. STEWART. I decline to be interrupted by such ques- 
tions as that. 
Mr. PALMER. Very well. r 
Mr. STEWART. Itis not necessary that I should make per- 
sonal charges when the air is full of them, and you do not take 
any notice of them and do not defend against them. 
Mr. PALMER. They are very windy. 
Mr. STEWART. Yes, very windy,and they have blown down 
a good many Senators and Representatives. [Laughter]. 
Tax the Secretary to read an editorial article from the San 
Francisco Examiner of September 13, 1893, which is the leading 
Democratic organ of the Pacific coast, It is in respectful lan- 


E'Tho PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the Secre- 
will read as requested. 
e Secretary read as follows: 
THE NEW CLEVELAND. 
President Cleveland had not been a week in his regained Presidential chair 


ere he began to puzzle the country. Now he has succeeded 5 and 
incensing it, or rather that best portion of it which believes in a republican 
form of government—theruleoflaw. Heisnol thesame man whoearned 
the admiration and confidence of the povps b 

a Dem 


wers as he 

has vouchsafed since he reénte: the White House six months ago cause 
him at present to stand for— 

1. The maintenance of a protective tariff; 

2. The maintenance of a single gold standard; 

3. The Pape of thes system, as exemplified the use of pa- 
tronage to bribe or coerce into obedience to the tive; and 

4. Centralization of power in the hands of the President to an extent that 
no other Chief trate has dared to attempt. 

The Democra' feels that it has been cheated. Mr. veland in- 


dorsed its national platform, and as he had he tariff 


created anew t 
issue, it was assumed as a matter of course that he world lead in the work 


of reform. Everybody believed that. Ihe monopolists, when Cleveland's 
achie no aS 


election was are in a different frame of 
now, however. eceeded they could not have 

been more impudent, and scarcely more hopetu 
an ot y after his in- 


wi 5 
time to the 5 work of distributing the offices. Nospoilsman 
of Tammany could ve given more exclusive attention to this work than 
did Mr. Cleveland, who at one time was su 
cause of civil service 


te of responsible fi tenance of the 0 
Melk inley taxes. A party which does not r bad law When it has the 
power to do so, is PEA A and justly held to for its existence. Omis- 
sion in such a case is in its practical 


greed with these views and agos gave him their suffrages did so in 
nes. 


ugural the oceupan 
to arrogate to herself such imperial plentitude of power, the throne would 
be overturned ina day. There is scarcely any constitutional monarch of 
Europe who would dare to trample upon safeguards of ular liberty 
in like manner. Mr. Cleveland's extension of the Presidential prerogative 
to the point of deciding what laws Shall be executed and what laws shall be 
rendered inoperative would better befit a royal Tudor or Stuart than the 
chief official servant ofa republic. His ret to execute the Geary law, an 
act of Congress the constitutionality of which has been affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court, would result in his impeachment were the object of his conduct 
notagreeable to the wishes of numerous and powerful elements of the popu- 
lation who would rather have what they as aright thing done in an 
unlawful way than not to have it done at 

Liberty is not safe when ple of this class control the action of the Gov- 
ernment. They, with the dent'sassistance, have at stake a prin- 
ciple which is of higher consequence than the question of Chinese 
tion, important as that question is to this whole country. By nullifying a 
law at this sovereign pleasure President Cleveland has dealt the American 
system a blow that nevershould have been delivered by a Democratic hand— 
no, not though by its withholding every brainless pup tin the land had been 
draped in mourning. Fancy whatsignificance this outrage uponrepublican 
government would possess the country recently emer; from war and 
the offense been committed by a successful soldier in the te House. The 
Democratic President has set a precedent that not impossibly may cost the 
people a war of self-defense t us tion in time to come. 

If Mr. Cleveland in his desertion of reform and civil-service reform 
were moved by new convictions, and if his seizure of royal power were due 
to the W hg ay of a bold and dominating nature, one might entertain 
respect for candor or admire his stre of will, while deploring it. 
But his course s ests a vacillation and a fear of censure that are exceed- 
ingly discreditable. He was eager enough to be known as hostile to the 
Chinese when he fathered the Scott law in 1888. Then he was a candidate 
for reélection. Now he shrinks under the whips of the preachers and their 
equally sentimental and ill-informed allies, He violates thespirit of civil-serv- 
ice reform and is applauded by the mugwumps who make reform their 
hobby, but who have no objection to the use of the spoils to dragoon Con- 

men into harmony with mugwump ideas on financial questions and 
hinese immigration. During his four years of private life New York 
Mr. Cleveland came into personal contact with many of the millionaires who 
have formed the trusts and ca the large industries of the country. He 
also accumulated a private fortune through the 1 opportunities 
which this acquaintanceshipopenedtohim. Association with these deferen- 
tial millionaires has given some sympathy with their point of view, 
red the ardor for tariff reform of the writer of the special 

message of 1887. 


Just to the extent that President Cleveland's Administration shall be 
Democratic will it receive the approval and support of real Democrats. 9 
to this time it has been in its most notable features a disastrous disappoint- 
ment. The Co men who are lured by spas or coerced by the fear of 
not getting spoils into acting with the President when he departs from the 

course marked out distinctly by the Chicago chart or who fall to 
stand out inst him when he violates the Constitution and scorns Demo- 
cratic principles and proponent will put themselyes in the way of being re- 
minded that the people as well as the President have offices to bestow. 

The first duty of t Democratic Congress, a duty that it should attend 
to before it passes a financial, tariff, or any other bill, is to bring Grover 
Cleveland to his senses. He was elected to be President of this Republic, 
not its dictator, 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, let us now revert to the 
great contest between those wonderful men of the last genera- 
tion— 

WEDSTER, CALHOUN, AND CLAY 

on the one side, and the indomitable Jackson on the other. Let 
us see what they said of Jackson. The contest then was very 
bitter; its full force and effect and consequences were realized 
and portrayed in most vigorous language by those eminent men; 
but they were not arraying themselves against the use of the 
8 of the Executive to affect legislative action. I have 

eliberately and carefully examined all the debates, and I do not 
find in them any charge against Jackson that he used the pat- 
ronage of the Government with the purpose of controlling the 
votes of members of Congress. 

If that charge could have been maintained it would have been 
made by those old and gallant men who were contending against 
Federal power on that occasion. They made no allusion to the 
matter that there was even a rumor that Jackson had interfered 
with the deliberations of the Senate or the House of Representa~ 
tives. I commenced the investigation of that contest, expect- 
ing that something had occurred at that time which might be 
similar to what we now daily see and feel, but those great men 
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saw and felt, and so stated, that the great danger to this Gov- 
ernment was the growing power of the Executive. 

I now read a few remarks of Webster, which will be found in 
Webster's Speeches, volume 2, page 263: 


But, sir, if the people have a right to discuss the official conduct of the Ex- 
ecutive, so hare representatives. 


-It appears that a suggestion was then made that it was im- 

roper in the Senate Chamber to discuss the shortcomings of the 
Executive, that that must not be done; but Mr. Webster said, in 
his great speech in the Senate: 


But, sir, if the people have a right to discuss the official conduct of the 
Executive, so have their representatives. We have been taught to regard a 
representative of the people as a sentinel on the watch-tower of liberty. Is 
he to be blind. 3 visible danger . —— Is he to be deaf, though 
sounds of peril fill the airy Is he to be dumb, while a thousand duties impel 
him to raise the cry of alarm? Is he not, rather, to catch the lowest w r 
which breathes intentionor purpose of encroachment on the public liberties, 
and to give his vuice breath and utterance at the first appearance of danger? 
Is not his eye to traverse the whole horizon with the keen and eager vision 
of an unhooded hawk, detecting, through all disguises, every enemy advanc- 
ing. in any form, towards the citadel which he guards? 

ir, this watchfulness for public liberty; this duty of foreseeing danger 
and proclaiming it; this promptitude and boldness in resisting attacks on 
the Constitution from any quarter; this defense of established landmarks; 
this fearless resistance of whatever would transcend or remove them—all 
belong to the representative character, are interwoven with its very nature, 
and of which it can not be deprived without converting an active, intelligent, 
faithful agent of the people into an unresisting and ve instrument of 

wer. A representative body which gives up these and duties 
tself u It is arepresentative body no longer. It has broken the tie 

tween itself and its constituents, and henceforth is fit only to be regarded 
as an inert, self ced mass, from which all appropriate principie of vi- 
tality has departed forever. 


Those were Webster's views, that when aggressions were in 
the air, when there was the es — danger of the subversion 
of our liberties, we are stationed here as guards to watch, to de- 
tect, and to proclaim to the people, our masters, that the enemy 
is approac and that their liberties are indanger. What 
Sole Webster have said if Jackson had appeared on the steps 
ot Capitol and arraigned a culprit Senate for not doing his 
will? 

In re to the use of patronage Mr. Webster thus expressed 
himself in volume 3 of his speeches, page 32: 


But, gentlemen, as I have spoken of dangers now, in my 3 actually 
existing, I will state at once my opinions on that point, without fear and 
without reserve. I reproach no man, I accuse no man; butI speak of things 
as they appear to me, and I speak of principles and practices which I deem 
most alarming. I think, then, gentlemen, that a great practical change is 

oing on in the Constitution, which, if not checked, must completely alter 
125 whole character. This change consists in the diminution of the just 
powers of 8 on the one hand and in the vast increase ot Executive 
authority on the other. The Government of the United States, in the ag- 
gregate, or the legislative power of Congress seems fast losing, one after 
another, its accustomed powers. 


Then, going on at some length, showing what powers had 
been surrendered, he further remarks: 


But it is not the frequent use of the power of the veto—it is not the readi- 
ness with which men yield their own o ions, and see important powers 
practically obliterated from the Constitution, in order to subserve the inter- 
est of the party—it is not even all this which f 3, at mt mo- 
ment, the most striking demonstration of the increase of Executive author- 
ity. Itis the use of the power of patronage: it is the universal giving and 
taking away of all place and office, for reasons no way connec with the 
public service or the faithful execution of the laws; it is this which threat- 

ens with overthrow all the true principles of the Government. Patronage 

is reduced to a system. It is used as the patrimony, the property of party. 

Every office is a a bounty, a favor; and it is expected to be compen- 

8A by service and fealty. A numerous and well-disciplined corps of 

office-holders, ac with activity and zeal and with incredible union of 

purpose is attem: g ‘to seize on the strong posts, and to control efec- 
y the expression of th will. 


a e public 

As has been said of the ‘Turks in Europe, they are not so much mingled 
us. And it is more lamentable that the apathy 
produces, am: t ma- 
-trained 


United Statescontrols the the custom-house, the post-office, 
the land offices, and other What have the States 
3 A all this patronage, if they 
. and all acting stoadity tn E design to produce poll 
every other officer, ac steadily ina uce polit- 
ical effect, even in State governments, is it possible not to perceive that they 
will ere long regard the whole Government of the Union with distrust and 
jealousy, and finally with fear and hatred? 
Among other evils, it is the tendency of this system to push party feelings 


and party spirit to their utmost excess. It involves not 2 ons and 
principles, but the pursuits of life and the means of living, in the contests 
of party. The Executive himself becomes but the mere point of concentra- 


mee g party pomer, — — sran: Executive ; wer 3 or 3 
or the suppo: nefit of party, party will approve and justify en 
did heated and exasperated party ever 5 — 2 of its — pe aA seizing on 
new extents of power? 
porne of government has been openly avowed. Offices of trust are 
rom 


to be . and all 
that is furnished out ot the public purse as a reward for labor ey public 
service becomes thus a boon offered to personal devotion and 

service. Theuncontrolled ‘er ofremo is aspring which moves allthis 
machinery; and I verily believe the Government is, and will be, in serious 
* — til sans coea pecto that pawar: = ae and 5 
a great party by t uence o pes, togovern by patronage 
of office, to exercise the power of removal at pleasure, in order to render 


SESA DRUDAS eee Tenet the sum and substance of the 
pon systems of the times. Iam sorry to say that the germ of this sys- 
had its first being in the Senate. 


This was the view which Mr. Webster took of the use of pa- 


tronage. 
THE USE OF PATRONAGE 


had become so that in Mr. Calhoun’s time a committee 
to inquire into its extent was raised in the Senate. Mr. Calhoun 
made a report which is full of substance for reflection. How 
faintly he then portrayed what is occurring here to-day! Imust 
read from Mr. Calhoun. He was a careful, observing, and con- 
servative man. No person during his whole long public career 
ever suggested that motives were other than patriotic so far 
as the administration of the Government was concerned. He 
differed with Mr. Webster as to the fundamental construction of 
the Constitution, as to the relation of the States to the Union; 
but he was equally patriotic with Mr. Webster in the just and 
orderly tion of the law. No man, either North or 
South, has ever suggested that any unclean thing ever touched 
Mr. Calhoun’s hands. [read from his report. He was chairman 
of the committee toinvestigate the subject of Federal patronage: 


REPORT r 
On the extent of executive patronage, February 9, 1835. 
inquire into the ex- 


tion which their importance de 
vestigation, the following report in part: 

To ascertain the extent of executive popao Pd first subject to which 
the resolution directs the attention of the committee—it becomes n 
to ascertain 3 the amount of the revenue and the expenditure, 
and the number of officers, agents, and persons in the employment of the 
Government, or who receive money from the publie Treasury, all of which, 
taken collectively, constitute the elements of which patronage is mainly 


com! k 

As the returns of the revenue and expenditure for Tao ron 1834 are not yet 
completed, your committee have selected the year 1833 as being the last of 
which complete and certain returns can be obtained. 

The result of their investigation on all these points will be found ina 
table annexed to the report, which contains a statement of the gross amount 
of the revenue under the various h of customs, lands, post-office, and 
miscellaneous, for the year 1838; the expenditures for the same period, ar- 
ranged under the various heads of appropriations—the number of officers, 

mts, contractors, and ons in the employment of the Government, or 
who receive money from the public Treasury. From table it appears 
that the aggregate amount of the revenue for the year was $35,298, and 
of the disbursements 822,713,755;— 


That looks very small to us when we collect and disburse $500,- 
000,000 per annum— 
that the number of officers, agents, and 2 in the emplo: 
Government is 60,294; of which there belong to the civil list, 
sons in civil employ attached to the Army Navy, 12,144;— 
We have more than 100,000, perhaps 150,000— 


to the mili and Indian 8 9,613; to the Hery, including Ma- 
rine Corps, 6,499; to the post-office, 31,917; all of whom hold their places di- 


t of the 
cluding per- 


rectly or indirectly from the Executive, and, with the exception of the ju- 
dicial officers, are le to be dismissed at his pleasure. If tothe above there 
be added 39,549 mers we shall have a d total of 100,079 who 


ependent directly on the public 


If we should add them we would have over a million with the 
pensioners to-day. 


But, as great as is this number, it gives a very imperfect conception of the 
sum total of those who, as furnishing supplies or o „are connected 
with and more or less dependent on the Government, and, of course, lable 
to be influenced by its patronage, the number of whom, with their depend- 
ents, can not even be conjectured. If to these be added the almost countless 
host of expectants who are seeking to displace those in office, or to occupy 
their places as they become vacant, all of whom must look to the Executive 
for the gratification of their wishes, some conception may be formed of the 
immense number subject to the influence of Executive patronage. 


If we should take all those directly and indirectly employed 
by the Government, including pensioners, and then the innum- 
erable host of custom-house employés, in these hard times when 
no business is paying, but holding office, we would see the ex- 
tentof the Federal power. Federal power was used evenat that 
time for party purposes. There was no charge that it was used 
to coerce legislation at that time. 


“But to ascertain the full extent of this influence, and the prodigious con- 
trol which it exerts over public opinion and ths moyements of the Govern- 
ment, we must, in addition to the amount of the revenue and expenditure, 
and the number of persons dependent upon the Government, or in its em- 
ploy, take into the estimate a Variety of circumstances which contribute to 
add to the force and extent ot patronage. These, inthe regular course of the 
investigation, would next claim the attention of your committee; butas all, 
or at least a far greater part of them, are of recent origin, they will prop- 
erly fall under the next head to which the resolution directs the attention of 
your committee, aud which they will now proceed to investigate. 

the circumstances w. have contributed to the great increase of 
Executive patronage of late, the most prominent, doubtless, are the great 
increase of the expenditure of the Government, which within the last eight 

years (from 1825 to 1833) has risen from $11,490,400 to $22,713,755, not incl 
payments on account of the publicdebt; a corresponding increase of officers, 
TS, others, dependent on the Government; the vast 


are in the employ of the Government or 
Treasury. 


which has been suddenly thrown into the market, accom 


agents, con 
Uantity of aot to which the Indian title has, in the same period, been ex- 
Tint Wish the panne incident to h Indian treaties, and removing 
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the Indians to the west of the 3 and also a great increase of the 


number and influence of surveyors, receivers, registers, and others 3 
in the branch of the Administration connected with the public lands; of 
which have greatly influenced the influence of Executive patro: over an 
extensive region, and that the most grow! and flourishing portion of the 
Union. In this connection, the recent practice of the Government must be 
taken into estimate of reserving to individual Indians a large portion of 
the best land of the country, to which the title of the nation is ext ished, 
to be disposed of under the sanction of the Executive, on the recommenda- 
tion of agents appointed solely by him, and which has prevailed to so great 
an extent of late, especially in the southwestern section of the Union. 

It is dificult to e a device better calculated to a ent the patron- 
age of the Executive, and with it to give rise to speculations calculated to 
deprave and corrupt the community, without benefit to the Indians. But 
as greatly as these causes have added to the force of patronage of late, there 
are others of a different nature, which have contributed to give it a far 
greater and more dangerous influence. At the head of theseshould be placed 
the practice so atly extended. if not for the first time introduced, of re- 
moving from office persons well qualified, and who have faithfully per- 
formed their duty, in order to fill their places with those who are recom- 
mended on the ground that they belong to the party in porer 

Your committee feel that they are touching ground which may be consid- 
ered of a party character, and which, were it possible consistently with the 
discharge of their duty, they world wholly avoid, as their object is to in- 
quire into facts only, as contributing to increase the patronage of the Exec- 
utive without 1 to intention or desiring to cast censure on those in 
power; but while they would cautiously avoid any remark of a party char- 
acter as inconsistent with the vity of the subject, and incompatible with 
the intention of the Senate in ting the ing they trust that they are 
incapabie of shrinking from the performance of the important and solemn 
duty confided to them, of thoroughly 3 to the bottom a subject 
involving, as they believe, the fate of our political institutions and the lib- 
erty of the country by declining to investigate fully and freely as regards its 
character and consequence, every measure or practice of the Government 
connected with the inquiry, whether it has or has not been a subject of party 
controversy. 

In speaking of the practice of removing from office on party und as of 
recent date, and, of course, comprehended under the causes which have of 
late contributed to the increase of Executive patronage, your committee 
are aware cases of such removals may be found in the early stages of 
the Government; but they are so few, and exercised fo little influence, that 
they may besaid toconstitute instancesrather thanasforminga practice. It 
is only within the last few years that removals from office have been intro- 
duced as a system; and for the first time an opportunity has been afforded 
of tes the tendency of the practice, and witnessing the mighty increase 
which it given to the force of Executive patronage; and the entire and 
fearful change, in conjunction with other causes, it is effecting in the char- 
acter of our political system. Nor will it require much reflection to ca 
panit in what manner it contributes to increase so vastly the extent of - 
ecutive 

Then Mr. Calhoun goes onfurther to state his views upon what 
principle the Executive 5 should be bestowed, for what 
purpose persons should be appointed to office; and if they were 
appointed for those causes and no other I think that one good 
Democrat would stand as well as another in the estimation of 
the Executive. 

Mr. Calhoun further said: 

So ee offices were considered as public trusts, to be conferred on the 
honest, the faithful, and capable, for the common good, and not for the bene- 
fit or gain of the incumbent or his party; and so long as it was the practice 
of the Government to continue in office those who faithfully performed their 
duties. its patronage, in point of fact, was limited to the mere power of nomi- 
nating to ental vacancies or to newly created offices, and could, of 
course, exercise but a moderate influence, either over the body of the commu- 
nity or of the officeholders themselves; but when this practice was re- 
versed—when offices, instead of being considered as public trusts, to be con- 
ed as the spoils of victory, to be bestowed 
as rewards we hen a without respect to merit; when it came to 
be unders' hat all who hold office hold by the tenure of partisan zeal 
and party service, it is easy to see that the certain, direct, and inevitable 
tendency of such a state of is to convert the entire body of those in 
office into corrupt and supple instruments of power, and tor: up a host 
of hungry, v. and subservient partisans, ready for every service, how- 
ever base and corrupt. 

Were a premium offered for the best means of extending to the utmost the 
power of patronage; to destroy the love of country and to substitute a spirit 
of su iency and man-worship; to encourage vice and discourage virtue; 
and, in a word, to prepare for the subversion of liberty and the establish- 
ment of 3 no scheme more perfect could be devised; aud such must 
de the tendency ot the practice, With whatever intention adopted or to 
whatever extent pursu 


The report is very lengthy, and cee! out certain ways for re- 
ducing the revenue to bring the — 8 5 back to its original 
character. This was the effort in 1835, but since that time 

A MIGHTY CHANGE HAS OCCURRED. 

The great struggle of the rebellion brought into existence 
other forces, which were not then contemplated. Mr. Calhoun, 
in the course of his report, alludes to the fact that the removal 
of deposits had pla some $8,000,000, I think, in the hands of 
the President to be deposited in favorite banks, which was a 

tincrease of Federal power. Why, we have deposited in 
ederal banks hundreds of millions of dollars. He complained 
that $8,000,000 had been deposited in Federal banks. I have 
here a specimen of what has been deposited in Federal money 
in banks. I presented a table the other day showing what the 
patronage of the Government was, and I think I will have the 
table n printed in the RECORD, to show the power of the 
Executive over vast sums of public money. This is the report 
of the First National Bank of New York. 

The follo is the official re of the condition of the First National 
Bank of New York, June 14, 1879. 

We find that on that date it was the owner of $129,152,740 in 
United States bonds, and it owed the Government, or had on de- 


posit, $128,109,071.04. What would Mr. Calhoun have said if 
Andrew Jackson had deposited in one bank $128,000,000 to bu 
bonds with? Talk about the growth of Federal patronage an 
power! I will have this repart printed in my remarks, so that 
it can be examined. Ihad it printed in my remarks the other 
day, but I insert it now for the purpose of showing the patron- 
827 75 and the power of the Executive under the new order of 
gs. 
Report of the condition of the First National Bank of New York at the close of 
business June 14, 1879. 


pec 
Legal tend tes... 
2 Treasurer ot the United 


Deposi 


SS eee ear eae 423, 
Deposits, individuals... e eee ee 3, 532. 
Due Treasurer of the United States — ee 

The bank was a national depositary at that time, and had on 
deposit Government money to the amount of 8128, 109,071.04. 
Others might have bought bonds and made money if the Gov- 
ernment would have furnished the money for that purpose. 


11, 955, 55. 17 
128, 109, 071. 04 


ONAL < e dannusweshadalivadanscdcuiaundusacnndhasuivanccteaauh $142, 188, 635. 09 
Correct. Attest 
GEO. F. BAKER, 
H. C. FAHNESTOCK, 
J. A. GARLAND. 
Directors. 


I, E. Schofield, cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
E. SCHOFIELD, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, June 20, 1879. 
JOS. T. BROWN, Notary Public. 
The following on the next page, page 1316, is the circular of 
1 5 5 bank issued to its correspondents on the 7th of October, 
i FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, October 7, 1879. 
To our correspondents: 
DEAR SIRS: With much satisfaction we hand you herewith statement, 
condensed from the report of this bank to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
under date of October 2, and invite its comparison with our previous re- 


ports. 

It exhibits the final liquidation of our large transactions with the Treas- 
ury Department, in the 4 per cent loan, the last payment upon which was 
made on September 30: 

Our direct subscriptions for the 4 


rcents from January 1 to 
the close of the loan footed 


500,000, the cost of which 


La Sa aR RES sare VD. ] ] — Ea ma yeas 8209, 584, 893. 82 
Add to this the balance at credit of th t 
0 S E E E RE KER E A a oe 19, 757, 948. 50 


And our payments to the Treasury during the nine months 


aggregated SES EE DERN E A A IER AIO I P EREIN G PEA 229, 342, 842. 32 
of which has been completed without loss or error. 
We may add that the total amount of United States bonds of 

all issues sold and delivered by this bank from January 1 to 

Sober Inclusive; Was sooo ö—-ñ—ñ 341, 732, 450. 00 
Called bonds purchased during same period -....-.-.-.....-..- 181, 300, 550. 00 
Making amount of United States bonds passing through our 

hands within these dates ............-.-.....--.---..- 8 ä 523, 033, 000. 00 


The above fi embrace a total of $284,385,600 4 percents, of which 8208, 
500,000 were taken directly from the Government and 75,885,600 were pur- 
a by usin the market and represent original subscriptions made by 
others. : 

We find, also, going back to the introduction of the loan, that we have sold 
in AERON out of the entire issue of $737,157,050 4 percents. 


tfully, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, President. 


I recollect at the time when Mr. Jordan and other officials left 
the Treasury and created a new bank in New York, a few years 
ago, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Fairchild, by tele- 
graph, furnished them with a million dollars of deposits. He 
did not wait for it to go there from the other places for deposit 
by the regular course or transfer. Sometimes we have had in 
recent times as much as fifty or sixty million dollars in these 
banks which they are allowed to do business on. I do not say it 
is not safe, for they have to file bonds as security, but they drew 
interest on their bonds and had 


THE USE OF THE MONEY FOR NOTHING. 
The profits of this New York bank were perfectly enormous. 
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It handled 8500, 000, 000 of bonds in a single year. Talk about 
ae mage! There is patronage, sure enough. With $160,- 

,000 paid out to pensioners, with the customs duties enor- 
mousy increased and complicated so that the slightest favorit- 
ism will make or break a greatmerchant; with the great 3 
manufacturing in the hands of the Executive, when by a win 
they can make rich and honorable and by a frown they can im- 
prison for a term of years, with more than a million, nay, prob- 
ably a million and a half, pornape two million persons directly 
and indirectly interested in the administration of the Govern- 
ment and dependent upon its favors and bounties, how weak, 
how small the patronage of which Webster and Calhoun com- 
plained. They were then alarmed. If they were alarmed in 
that day, when the greatest respect existed between the céordi- 
nate departments of the Government, when they regarded it 
necessary for them 


TO STAND ON THE WATCH TOWER 


and notify the people of the approaches of the enemy, how 
much more incumbent is it upon us when the enemy holds all 
the strong forts in the land, when the enemy directs its guns at 
the Capitol, when the enemy denounces Senators and Members, 
and when the great metropolitan press, backed by the consoli- 
dated capital of the world, urges on the charge and furnishes 
the supplies, when the press in the great commercial centers 
echoes the voice of avarice and tyranny—I say, if Webster and 
Calhoun were called upon to raise an alarm against the paltry 
sum collected and disbursed in Jackson’s time, when no great 
journal or public man intimated that Jackson used it toinfluence 
Congress, is it not time for Senators here to become alarmed 
when the universal acclaim is that the President’s policy must 
be carried out, and when the great leader of his party, Mr. 
COCKRAN, in a magazine informs the public that the whole power 
of this Administration will be brought to bear to force 8 
to do the will of the gold syndicate of England and New York? 
If WE DO NOT RESIST NOW 
when can we resist? What hope for civil liberty if it is stricken 
down in these Halls without any man having the courage to 
protest? Is there no man to stand out upon the watch-tower 
and give the alarm as Webster and Calhoun and Clay declared 
was necessary in 1835? 

I believe in the patriotism of the American people; I believe 
in representative government. I believe that they will right 
this wrong. I believe that they will send members to both Houses 
who will have the patriotism and courage to represent the peo- 
ple and resist the encroachments of Federal power. If we are 
unfaithful to our duty there are plenty of 


GOOD, PATRIOTIC MEN IN THE LAND 


to take our places and perform the duty which we fail to perform, 
A brave people of seventy millions who have enjoyed for so 
many generations the blessings of free government, who are 
poe eÀ with the true spirit of liberty, will find representatives 
who will be true and faithful. 

Now, we are called calamity howlers. Every representative 
of the ple who points out the wrongs or complains of the 
aggressions of powers who complains of hard times by reason of 
a contraction of the currency, who complains of low prices, who 
complains of stagnation and wrong created by legislation is 
derided asa calamity howler. Let us see who are the calamity 
howlers? 

WHO HAS HOWLED CALAMITY b 


as much as the Executive of the nation? Who has predicted 
evil so often as he? Who has attempted to frighten the people 
by predictions of evil unless the g of avarice could be obeyed 
and satisfied? Before he took the oath of office after his first 
election he predicted the direst evils unless the Bland act was 
repealed. I will not read at length whathe said, but the whole 
force and strength of the document, if any one has curiosity 
to examine it, is full of predictions of evil. He admonished 
Congress that although the evil day had not come all history 
proclaimed that it was inevitable. 

In his messages to Congress he continued toreiterate it. Every 
document ever issued from the Executive Mansion by him as 
President is a calamity howl about what evil will happen 


UNLESS THE GOLD RING CAN HAVE THEIR WAY. 


I read yesterday his interview in March last, which has never 
been denied and bears the ear-marks of the truth, because it is 
in harmony with all he says. In that interview he said that 
nothing could be done until after the squeeze came, the squeeze 
that was then determined upon, and then Congress would be 
compelled todo the bidding of those who knew what ought to 
be done. With re tothat squeeze we havethe interview of 


Mr. Carlisle with the bankers, showing that it was predeter- 
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mined, That has been read by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER], and I apar it in my remarks yesterday. 


In regard to that squeeze, we have the refusal of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to ETOR in July last, which was the 
only means by which the Denver banks could exist or get cur- 
rency. By means of that refusal the Denver banks were com- 
pelled to suspend, although absolutely solvent, every one having 
since resumed. 

With rogard to this calamity howling, I call attention to the 
proclamation of the President convening Congress in extraor- 
dinary session. Is it possible that the country can 2 
when the Chief Executive is warning it continually of immediate 
danger? What could do more 


TO DISTURB BUSINESS RELATIONS? 


Who could do more to harm the country, than in every public 
document to warn the people that they are on the brink of finan- 
cial ruin, ashe avowed? Thecalamity howling of the Executive 
has ruined many a man, and brought sorrow to many a house- 
hold. The squeeze was begun when the banks of Colorado were 
denied circulation by the refusal of the Executive to buy silver 
as commanded by law, because they were dependent upon that. 
They were getting money every month and all the time along as 
the smelters turned out the bullion, The main business of the 
city of Denver was predicated upon that. When that was taken 
away from them in July they broke, and a panic was started. 


THE SQUEEZE BY THE ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE 


had accomplished the result. 

Then came another calamity howl that created universal 
alarm—the call of the present session. Instead of following the 
universal practice of former Executives in calling an extra ses- 
sion and using only the constitutional language, t an extraor- 
dinary occasion had arisen and therefore Congress was con- 
vened, without putting inflammatory and exciting language in 
the proclamation to alarm the country, he abandoned that con- 
servative and well-established and benefiċial 3 and he 
issued an incendiary proclamation to urge on the panic. I will 
read it again: 

Right when the panic had just begun, which was followed by 
the refusal to buy silver and the breaking of those banks, this 
is the way the panic was urged on: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., June 80, 1893. 

Whereas the distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situation 
which pervade all business circles have already caused t loss and dam- 
age to our people, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels of 
manufacture, distress and p vation to our farmers, and withhold 
from our workingmen the wage of labor. 

Who has withheld from our workingmen the wages of labor? 
Who stopped the wheels of commerce? Was it anybody but 
those who inau, ted this panic, and who threaten to do it 
again, who closed their banks, who refused to give credit, who 
undertook to give the West an object lesson? The President 
said they were going to have a squeeze. The Secretary of the 
Treasury consented to the plan of the banks to give the Westan 
object lesson. 

And whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result of a finan- 
cial policy which the executive branch of the Government finds embodied in 
un laws which must be executed until repealed by Congress. 

Laws which must be executed, but they were not executed, and 
they are not repealed. Unwise laws? e unwise law he speaks 
of and to which he refers is the act of 1890. That act has never 
been executed in good faith for an hour. It was asserted here, 
and understood at the time we unfortunately agreed to thatcom- 
promise, that the law would be executed. When I complained 
that silver had not been used as money, that the Executive had 
not paid it out in redemption of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment equally with gold, as required by law, I was told that there 
was a clause in that law which made it mandatory. 

I had been at the Republican national convention in 1888 and 
drew a clause which was inserted in the platform which declared 
that the Republican ty is in favor of the use of both gold 
and silver as money and condemns the action of the Democratic 
Administration for its efforts to demonetize silver.” I was 
earnest and vigilant with regard to that, and a provision was in- 
serted in the law which made it the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to coin a sufficient quantity of the bullion purchased 
under the Jaw to provide for the redemption of the notes issued 
in pursuance of its provisions. The Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Harrison refused to coin it for that purpose. 
The present Secretary of the Treasury has followed his example 
and refused to do it, although : 


THE LAW EXPRESSLY REQUIRES IT. 


If age P pes coined it and paid it out and used itas money, much 
of the culty would have been dispensed with. 
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ration of principle, which says it is the eee po of this 


Government to maintain a pariy of the two me Ow was 
that law calculated to main the parity of the twometals? It 


was by the purchase of four and one-half million ounces of bul- 
lion a month and give ita market. Could they maintain the 
parity unless they coined and used it? They maintained the 
parity by refusing to coin it, refusing to use it, and refusing to 
purchase it. 

Isay the lawof 1890 has not been executed in good faith at all. 
There has been from the beginning an arrangement whereby 
British speculators might, by the sale of council bills, fix the 
price. Silver bullion neverhas been boughtfairly at the market 
price. The price has been fixed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury according to the price made by the sale of council bills and 
not the price made by the sale of silver bullion, British specu- 
lators have fixed the price. The Secre of the Treasury from 
the beginning, under the present and the former Administration 
mae fe to pay more than the brokers fixed in the London market 
for their own speculative purposes. That is the way they have 
maintained the parity of the two metals. 

WHAT A MOCKERY TO SAY 
that the parity can be maintained by refusing to execute the 
law fairly! The law provided the authority by which the parity 
could be maintained. They pretend when they are destroying 
the parity, trampling down silver, refusing to carry out the law, 
refusing to coin it, 8 to pay it out, that they do that for 
the good of silver. I heard of a certain religious sect who took 
life to save the soul. They thought that was necessary and a 
great kindness. That is about the way the law of 1890 has been 
executed. 

The President ks of it as anunwiselaw. Who shall judge 
of the unwisdom of law? Who made him the judge of what is 
an unwise law, and call it so in a proclamation? In his message 
to Congress he pointed out that our laws were defective, but 
here we have a general denunciation of a law in a proclamation, 
and attributing the panic which the Administration, in conjunc- 
tion with the bankers, had created, to unwise laws of Congress 
which never had been executed. 

Then came the message. When Congress came together he 
tells them: 

I believe these things are principally— 

Speaking of this law— 

ble to 1 lation touc the purchase 
I N y A OAE OOUE ANAE IAA 

He believes it! It would have been a good thing if he had 
condescended to tell Congress how it all was. I do not believe 
it. I believe, on the contrary, that the issuance of $150,000,000 of 
legal-tender Treasury notes saved the country from a panic be- 
fore this time. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] the 
other day concurred with me, and I am glad I can agree with 
him in something. He said that this same law saved the coun- 

try from a ic. He agrecd, as he always has done, with the 
President, that the evil would come sometime if we could not 
have the gold standard. 
NOBODY HAS BEEN ABLE TO SHOW 
how the act of 1890 effected it, how it has made money scarce, 
how it closed the banks. I am aware that our enemies, the ene- 
mies of mankind, the contractionists, who want to deprive the 
world of money and reduce the masses to slavery, do not like it, 
because it is an obstruction to the single gold standard, which 
means slavery to the masses. The President says: 

This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the I4th of July, 
1890, which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject involved, 
and which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle, between the ad- 
vocates of free silver coinage and those intending to be more conservative. 

He uses the word “conservative.” Is it conservatism to nanga 
the standard of the world’s money? Is it conservatism to make 
a dollar worth 50 per cent more than it was worth twenty years 
ago? Is it conservatism to destroy half of the world's money? 
Is it conservatism to ohanga prosperity and progress to misery 
and want? Is it conservatismtothrow away our mining resources 
and deny to ourselves the right to mineand coin our own money 
at the behest of a gold ring in England? Conservatism! Ah, 


it is 
THE MOST RADICAL ROBBERY OF THE AGE. 
If that is conservatism, all the evils to which mankind is heir 
aro conservative. More wicked and cruel should be the appel- 
on. 


Undoubtedly the — purchases by the Government of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver, enforced under that statute, were regard: toe pang A in 
guaran 


and SaS inae Stachel , 
O.. © 
sult has led to renewed and — Some effort in the direction rana Edi 
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Of course we are disappointed, but what right have we to be 
disappointed? Could we have assumed beforehand that the Ad- 
ministre tion would be corrupt? I suggested in that debate the 
possibility that the executive department might not carry out 
the law. The Senator from Ohio repelled it as an unjust reflec- 
tion upon honorable men. He they would: buy the full 
amount; that the coin was demanded. o ever supposed that 
either the former or the present Executive would proclaim that 
the silver in the Treasury was not good money, and that ws wero 
cheating the people by giving the laborers a 50 or 75 cent dollar? 
Who ever supposed that they intended to use the power of this 
Government to degrade its money? We could not know and 
could not provide against maladministration in the executive 
department. If the Administration had declared from the be- 
ginning that silver was good money and had used it 

THIS CALAMITY WOULD HAVE BEEN AVERTED, 

If the Senator from Ohio and Mr. Ruggles had not joined 
England at the conference of 1867 and led the raid on silver and 
induced nineteen States to recommend the gold standard, if the 
act of 1873 had not been indorsed by every Executive, if eve 
obstruction possible had not been put in the way of its repeal, 
silver would have been restored. If Mr. Cleveland had notsent 
Consul-General Walker to Paris in 1885 and told the conference 
there that the United States was about to repeal the Bland act 
and demonetize silver altogether; if Mr. Harrison had not taken 
the stump and said that the people were entitled to have good 
money, thereby admitting that the money we had was not good; 
if the present Administration had obeyed the law and coined 
silver and paid it out to the creditors as provided by the act of 
1890; if they had followed the example of France and German 
and protected their gold by paying out silver, none of t 
trouble would have come and 


SILVER WOULD HAVE BEEN RESPECTED. 

If the executive authorities had not been entirely hostile to 
silver from the beginning, silver would not have been demon- 
etized in India. Ourcontemplated action as declared by adminis- 
trative authority in the repeal of the Sherman act was the rea- 
son for suspending free ¢o ein India. From 1867 until this 
hour every Executive since the thing was discovered—Grant did 
not know it and consequently he had nothing to do with it, but 
since Grant every Executive has joined the English gold trust 
and the alarm and made calamity howls against silver, 
You tell us that our expectations were not realized, that silver 
would go up and stay up, but such high-handed usurpation as 
has been in the executive department for so many years is in- 
sulting to common sense and common decency. 

Meanwhile not only are the eyil effects of the operationof the present law 
constantly accumulating, but the result to which its execution must inev. 
apid oge is becoming palpable to all who give the least heed to financial 

He said the same thing in 1885. He has been making that 
calamity howl all the time, but it was never realized until he vio- 
lated the law by not executing it. It was never realized until 
the bankers formed a conspiracy to give the Western bankers 
an object lesson, to give the people an object lesson and coerce 
their representatives, 

This law vides that in payment for the 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion 
which the tary o Treasury is commanded urchase monthly, 
there shall be issued Treasury notes redeemable on demand in gold or silver 
—.— s the ore ont of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that said notes 

Here he says it is commanded, but he soon showed his con- 
tempt for the command by not issuing it, by not complying with 
the demand of the statute, relying upon the power of the gold 
trust and the gold aristocracy and concentrated capital to hu- 
miliate, subjugate, and coerce the legislative branch. 


It is, however, declared in the act to be “the established policy of the 
United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with other 
the nt legal ratio or such ratio as may be provided by law.” This dec- 


of the Treasury as to ea 
ing vested in him, if by such action 
the parity between gold and silver may be disturbed. 

That declaration prevents him from following the declaration 
of a general principle. It prevents him from executing the law 
and using the means provided by law - 

TO MAINTAIN THE PARITY, 
to purchase the full amount, to coin silverand payitout. This 
sham ar, ent has been used 1 and again to the disgrace 
and tof men of reason, and they have continually changed 
the language. They have said it was to maintain the 2 of 
the two coins. That is not true. The statute says that it is the 
two metals the ty of which it is the policy of the United 
States to main . The Administration has done everything 


in its power to destroy the parity between the two metals by de- 
whi bin tera declaring that it is not money, abando it in 
the market, combining with speculators to keep the price down, 


and finally refusing to buy it with the price down. A more in- 
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es sham was never uttered than this excuse for violating 
W. 
Manifestly a refusal by the 5 Soe Da fig se re notes in gold, 


if demanded, would necessarily epreciation as 
obligations able in silver, and would destroy the parity between the 
two metals TTT gold. me 


Who ever heard of money being maintained by refusal to rec- 
ognize it as money? mappo we had i it as money; 
we would have maintained it at a parity, but he says that if -we 
had not refused to obey that portion of the law which eom- 
manded the coinage of sufficient to provide for redemption it 
would have depreciated these certificates. What does he say 
about the $330,000,000 of silver certificates that are not legal 
tender and areredeemable only in silver dollars circulating ona 

with gold? Would any man have whimperedif he had coined 
the silver and had it ready there with which to redeem the cer- 
tificates? Silver certificates , but to maintain the Treasury 
notes he would not redeem them in silver, as provided by law. 
Such reasoning is but a compilation of the arguments of the ad- 
vocates of the gold standard as they appear in the Post, the 
Times, and the World: 

IT IS THE SAME OLD SOPHISTRY. 

If it would have re these notes to have redeemed them 
as provided by law, why did it not destroy the silver certificates 
to redeem them in sil ver alone? These paltry excuses for tram- 
pling upon the silver law can not mislead the people much longer. 

Upto the 15th day of July, 1893, these notes had been issued in payment of 
silver bullion purchases, to the amount of more than 517, 000. 000; while all 
but a very small quantity of this bullion remains uncoined and without 
usefulness in the — 

It remained uncoined and useless in the Treasury! Is that ex- 
ecuting the law? Did Congress require it to remain uneoined 
and useless in the Treasury while the gold reserve was being 
paid out and a panic created? 

One of his Secretaries (Morton, of Nebraska) said it was pig 
silver. A Cabinet officer so ignorant that he đid not know that 
Congress had provided for its use as money, but supposed it was 
pig silver to be used as pig iron or pig lead, illustrates 

THE POLICY OF THE PRESIDENT 
in selecting his Cabinet. Congress intended that it should be 
used as money, but the gold trust said it should not be, and it 
appears the law of the gold trust is more mandatory than the 
law of Congress. 


1892, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the notes of this kind issued 


for silver bullion, amounted to a little more than 854.000,000, and that: 
the same period about $49,000,000 were paid by the Treasury in gold for the 
redemption of such notes. 


Every dollar that was paid out for the benefit of gold specu- 
lators to enable them to carry on their European schemes of 
lunder in Austria was in violation of thespiritand letter of the 
w. It was sacrificing the interest of the people of this coun- 
gies the greed of exporters of gold and pulators of gold 
urope. 


The . ted of these notes in gold has not spared 
the gold reserve of 8100,000,000 lo: set aside by the Government for the 
Tedemption of other notes, for this fond bas mar Bay now subjected to the 
payment of new ee amounting to about 8150, 
silver purchases, and has as 2 consequence, forthe first t 
tion, been encroached upon. 

The law of Congress made silver no load upon the gold re- 
serve. The law of Congress provided the means of redee 
these notes without imposing upon the reserves. The law of 
Congress said that the Secretary of the Treasury should coin 
silver for that; but 

THE ARBITRARY WILL OF THE EXECUTIVE 
loaded all this on gold alone. Thus have our laws been exe- 
cuted, and after having executed them in that manner they sneer 
at us because they have been able to depress the price of silver. 

We have thus made the depletion of our gold easy— 

Who made it easy? Not the law of Congress, but the com- 
bination between the Department and the exporters of 
gold made it easy because it was convenient for use for that pur- 
pose. I think that is very good. We have.” Congress did 
not. He can not include Congress, because he would not put 
Congress in with “we.” So he must mean himself. We have! 


We have just made the depletion ot our gold easy and have tempted other 
and more appreciative nations to add to their — & 


More appreciative nations!“ We have“ made it easy. Let 
me tell the country that France has the option to pay its gold 
and silver the same as the United States, and the officials of 
France never made it easy for Austrian speculation. They 
thought more of the interest of France than they did of gold ex- 

riers. Germany did not make it easy. She would not let 

em have it for the Austrian ee Congress did not make 
it.easy, because they provided for the coinage of silver for the 
redemption of these notes. But we“ have made it easy. Yes, 


000 on account of 
sines its crea- 


you made it easy. You made it 
made it easy because it would ben 
people of the United States. 
yes— 

aoo have tempted other and more appreciative nations toadd it to their 


APPRECIATIVE NATIONS! 
these rs of gold. Poor Austria is an appreciative nation. 
She was in the hands of the sharks as fully as they want to put 
us. Sheowed $2,400,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds, payable in silver. 
She owed it to the forces that are arrayed against us. She owed 
it to the Ragin syndicate. The English syndicate told her 
that it would be very honorable and very nice if she would in- 
crease it from twenty-four hundred million to twenty-eight hun- 
dred million, if she would change it from a silver bond to a gold 
bond, which she did. But she did not do it until our executive 
department had so far disregarded the law as to make it easy. 

After Secretary Foster, on the 17th of November, 1891, in- 

formed the bankers who entertained him at Delmonico's that he 
would not regard the provision of the law uiring the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to coin sufficient of the bullion purchased 
to provide for the redemption of the notes; that he 

WOULD USE NO SILVER; 


that he would pay it all outin gold, and after the President of the 
United States, in the following December, informed Congress 
that that assurance had been very beneficial to business, then the 
London syndicate required the Austrian council to resolve to 
go upon the gold basis; but they did not take any action until 
they had further assurance that we (the Administration) would 
e it easy to get our gold. They waited until beth nomina- 

tions were made, to be sure that the gold party had succeeded in 
both parties and had control of both. After those nominations 
were made, and both candidates were satisfactory, they presented 
a million dollars of the Treasury notes issued under the act of 
1890 to the subtreasury in New York and demanded gold. The 
officer having charge of the subtreasury paid them gold, and , 
gave them the most ample assurance that the United States 

` WOULD CONTINUE TO PAY OUT GOLD. 
it was made easy then. It is still easy for the for- 
eign exporter of gold to have access to our Treasury. There is 
no doubt of that. After that was decided. on the 14th of Au- 
gust, 1892, after both candidates were in the field, as I have be- 
ore stated, Austris passed a law to convert her 82,400, 000, 000 of 
5 per cent silver bonds into 4 percent nontaxable perpetual gold 
bonds. That conversion has been made. I have not seen the 
Austrian reports, but the papers say that the commissions and 
discounts taken into account have added $400,000,000to the Aus- 
trian debt, and it is now 82, 800, 000, 000 in gold. 

A part of the scheme was that they should get enough gold 
from this ey to provide a redemption fund for Austria, so 
that she could redeem her circulation in gold. They had to wait 
until they could find where they could get it easy. Our Govern- 
ment made it serra them. France had made it hard; Ger- 
many had made it hard by being selfish, their officials acting for 
their country; but our country had made it easy for them b 
construing the law away on false pretenses. Our country bad 
made it easy for them, and they then 

PUT THEIR HANDS INTO OUR TREASURY 

and took it away after it was thus made easy; and the Executive 
told us that it was very hard and there was going to be a calam- 
ity, and he continued because he was a calamity howler from the 
first. He continued right along through and never said any- 
ware, Bape that he predicted ruin. After he had made it easy to 
get the gold awa; contrary to the laws of Congress he then told 
the people that they would be ruined; but he said it was the fault 
of unwise legislation that took gold out of the country, and that 
these, his servants—the Congress of the United States—were ene- 
mies of the country. 

He calls Congress together, now that he has a panic on hand 
which he helped to make, to see if they will be more obedient 
to his imperial will. This declaration continues: 


Up to the 15th day of July, 1893, these notes had been issued in ont ot 
silver bullion pure to the amount of more than $147,000,000. While all but 
ayery small quantity of this bullion remains uncoined and without useful- 
ness in the many ofthe notes given in its purebase have been a 
ingold. ‘This is illustra by the statement that between the ist day of A 
1892, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the notes of this kind issued in oy meer 
for silver bullion, amounted to a little more than $54,000,000, and that during 
the same period about $9,009,000 were paid by the Treasury in gold for the 


redemption of such notes. 

The policy necessarily adopted of paying these notes in gold has not 
spared the gold reserve of $100.000,000 long ago set aside by the Government 
for the redemption of other notes, for this fund has already been subjected 
to payment of new obligations amounting to about 5150, 000, 000 on ac- 
count of silver purchases, and has, as a consequence, for the first time since 


by violating the law. You 
speculators and injure the 


“We” have made it easy! Oh, 


Ita 


2 
g 


5 to their stock. 
Yes, Austria is an appreciative nation with a perpetual gold 
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debt of $2,800,000,000, and with her starving people. The per- 
sons who manipulate her loans may appreciate that, but the peo- 
ple who suffer from the hard times and misery of that coun 
and who have to pay debts in gold at enhanced values may possi- 
bly fail to appreciate it. 
That the opportunity we have offered has not been neglected, is shown by 
0 amounts of gold which have been recently drawn from our Treas- 
exported to increase the financial strength of foreign a 1 


the l 

ury an 
exports of gold over its im for the year ending 

AA to more than $87,500,000. seo in 

Mr. Carlisle's order to redeem these notes in silver is said to 
have been issued; I do not know whether it had been or not. If 
its recommendations had been followed with reference to pay- 
ing these notes it would not have been so easy to get the gold. 
I do not think Mr. Carlisle is personally responsible for making 
those shipments of gold. I think he is lawyer enough to have 
an inclination to follow the statute. He has been so reported. I 
have no doubt that it is true. 

Between the Ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the gold 
coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased more than 8132, 000, 000, while 
during the same od the silver coin and bullionin the Treasury increased 
more than 8147, 000, 000. 

Is it not a strange fact when they pay out gold and will not 

ay out silver that the silver has increased in the Treasury and 

e gold decreased? The silver was not good enough money for 
the bondholders, although it was 

THE MONEY OF THE CONTRACT, 
and therefore the gold ring required the Secretary to pay gold. 
The people had a right to pay in either gold or silver, which- 
ever was most convenient forthe Government. Still the option 
which belonged to the Government was given to the gold ring. 

Unless Government bondsare to be constantly issued and sold to replenish 
our exhausted gold, only to be again exhausted, it is apparent that the op- 
eration of the silver-purchase law now in force leads in the direction of the 
entire substitution of silver for the gold in the Government Treasury, and 
that this must be followed by the payment of all Government obligations in 
depreciated silver. 

He says: 

Unless Government bonds are to be constantly issued— 

Then there is no possibility that the Executive will obey the 
law when to pay silver would be most advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment. Every obligation of the Government is payable in 
silver equally with gold. 

THE STANDARD SILVER DOLLAR 
by law is the same as a gold dollar, and the continuous porepas 
and coinage of silver and the payment of it for our obligations 
are in accordance with the statute. But the President tells us 
that he will not paa that statute; that he will pay out gold and 
use nothing but gold, howeyer much we may pass laws to make 
silver equal to gold. i 

The act of 1878 restored the standard silver dollar which 
stealth took from the statutes and made it a legal tender equally 
with gold. Every obligation is payable in silver as much as it 
isin gold. What is the necessity to issue bonds and buy gold 
and allow this silver to lie idle inthe Treasury? There is no 
necessity whatever, except 

TO ROB THE PEOPLE 
and give the gold trust money that they never contracted for. 

How ee it is to say that this Government will be dishon- 
ored by paying according to the contract. We have waived the 
contract frequently enough for this gold ring. The bonds issued 
by the Government were originally payable in lawful money. 

t was the contract with the bondholders, The Government 
waived that, and passed a law in March, 1879, promising to pay 
them in coin. Thatdid not satisfy the bondholders. They came 
here in 1870 and had a funding law passed. It was put in that 
funding law, with the sanction of both parties, that bonds is- 
sued in pursuance of that lawshould be redeemable in coin, gold 
or silver, of the then standard value. Then, to cheat the peo- 
ple, they secured the passage of the act of 1873 denying the 
rightof the people of the United States to coin their own money. 

ut Congress, notwithstanding the gold ring had then, as now, 
fot the Executive, passed the Bland bill 

OVER THE VETO OF PRESIDENT HAYES, 


and restored the standard silver dollar; but its restoration, so far 
as the bondholders were concerned, was butinname. The Sec- 
retary will not pay silver to them. Now, the President says that 
if we do not allow the bondholders to change the contract by 
destroying silver, the Treasury Department will continue to pa 

old. That would necessitate the selling of bonds to buy gold. 

h, if the other end of the avenue would but execute the laws 
as Congress makes them, this country would be more prosper- 
ous. - 


At this sta; lä and silver must part company and the Government must 
fail in its established policy to maintain the two metals on a parity with each 
other. 


If we do not repeal the Sherman act who will make silver and 


the contro 
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gold part company? The Executive, who will not obey the law 
and use silver. Does he say that he will not do it under any cir- 
cumstances? 

Given over to the exclusive use of ac’ greatly depreciated accord- 
ing to the standard of the commercial world, we could no longer claim a 
place among nations of the first class, nor could our Government claim a 
performance of its obligation, so far as such an obligation has been im- 
posed upon it, to provide for the use of the people the best and safest money. 

That is to say,if we comply with our own contract we will be 
excluded from intercourse with first-class nations. Why do they 
not exclude France? She pays out silver. Why do they not 
exclude Germany, a first-class nation? They have not made it 
easy for speculators to rob their treasury. e will be excluded 
from their company. 

I WANT THIS NATION EXCLUDED 

from the company of any nation which violates the spirit of its 
contracts. If this nation can not be regarded as honorable by 
keeping its contracts sacred and by observing its laws, it can 
not be honorable at all. If it pays according to its contract the 
world will respect it. Who are the nations with whom we can 
not associate if we execute the law of the land? With what com- 
pany is the Executive associated? Where has he received the 
dea that we can not be respectable unless we allow the laws of 
the United States to be made in foreign lands? 

We could no longer claim a place among nations of the first class, nor 
could our Government claim a performance of its obligation, so far as such 
an obligation has been imposed upon it, to provide for the use of the people 
the best and safest money. 

How far has it been imposed upon us? Can we perform our ob- 
ligations in silver? Will any man say that the silver dollar will 
not pay every debt, that it cannot perform our obligations? 
What kind ofobligations? Isit the obligation of the Executive, 
or the obligation that the speculator makes, or the obligation 
ae Congress expressly makes, when it declares thatevery debt 
an 

EVERY OBLIGATION MAY BE SATISFIED 
in either gold or silver? But the Executive will not perform 
these obligations unless we make them in conformity with the 
desires of our enemies. 

To provide for the use of the people the best and safest money. 

The best money—I have heard that so often! The best 
money” is the dearest money for the use of the people. Of 
cotrse, if there were not more than $1,000 of gold in the world 
that would buy a great deal more than $1,000 of silver. Who 
has the best money if gold is the best money? Have the people; 
or can they get it? Is not the best money controlled by syn- 
dicates? Does not the gold trust control all the best money? 
How are you going to provide for the people to get hold of it at 
all? All the people want is money with which to buy bread 
clothing, and to educate their children, which the gold trust 
has denied them. 

There are millions to-day of unemployed and starving people 
in this country who want money with which to buy bread. They 
can not get gold. It is in the vaults of treasuries. It is held by 
the gold trust. Ah, Mr. President, can you tell me how the peo- 
ple are going to get it? Can you furnish them the money that 
is locke pp in the vaults of the rich and in the war chests of 
reales o. We do not mean to control them. We can not 

o that. 

If you contract the world’s money to the use of gold alone, you 
know the people can not get money. 

SILVER IS THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 

Out upon this trashy talkabout giving the people goon money 
when you lock up ali the good money, when the gold is hidden, 
when wages are depreciated, and the prices falling! What an 
outrage it is to talk about not giving the people this kind of 
money! The President knew that they could not have it. It 
will be a long time before he can deceive the starving multitude 
with the idea that he had any kind intentions for them when he 
told them they must have good and safe money. They know, and 
he knows, that the money to which he alluded is held by a syn- 
dicate that is controlling the destinies of the world. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nev: 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STEWART. 5 

Mr. ALLEN. I have heard it expressed here repeatedly, and 
proveny implied more than expressed, that we have a double 
stand of money. I want to ask the Senator if that is nota 
misnomer? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. If a dollar, of whatever material it be com- 
posed, esses debt-paying qualities, is it not as good as every 
other dollar? Would it not as wise to say of a watch, com- 
posed of steel, brass, and gold, that it is three watches instead 
of one Be to say that we have a double or different standard of 
money 
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Mr. STEWART. That is one of the hoodoos. [Laughter.] 
It is a hoodoo to speak of every dollar being as good as every 
other dollar. Itdoes not mean anything. President Harrison 

ot that off at Albany amidst the tears and groans of the people. 

ne wag said that the tears were socopious that 1 raised the 
North River and disturbed navigation. Each of our dollars buys 
the same amount of land or clothing. When you talk about a 
double standard there is nothing in it. The standard is money. 
The question is of what you make a dollar. We have been 


the habit of making money of both gold and silver, and if we, 


could not getone we would take the other, for one was as good 
as the other. 

Mr. ALLEN. One other question. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true that the value of money consists 
in the full legal-tender quality of it, controlled by the quantity 
in use? 

Mr. STEWART. Exactly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Rather than the material of which it is com- 


osed? 
Mr. STEWART. Ofcourse. Everybody knows that the value 
of money depends upon the supply of money. if we double the 
supply the value of each unit is reduced one-half. 
r. ALLEN. Regardless of the question whether it is gold 
or silver? 

Mr, STEWART. Certainly; regardless of whether it is gold 
or silver. It does not make any difference so far as that is con- 
cerned. The quantity or volume controls the value. We have 
heard much about the intrinsic value, but 


THAT IDEA HAS BEEN EXPLODED. 


It is still sometimes heard in the Senate. The Senate has not 
read up on the current literature of the day. It is away behind. 
If value is intrinsic it will continue to be intrinsic, There is no 
intrinsic value in coin, any more than there is intrinsic value in 
me atmospheric air around us. The air has no commercial 
value. 

Mr. ALLEN. Intrinsic value is value conferred by nature? 

Mr. STEWART. By nature; but commercial value is deter- 
mined by the number of units. We must have elementary prin- 
ciples established before we commence to teach. Then we shall 
be able to discuss these matters intelligently. In our discussions 
here we have to go back entirely too much to the kindergarten. 
The President talks aboutintrinsic value. The phrase hasbeen 
used by people who did not know rag bape about commercial 
value; but in the Senate we ought to be able to distinguish be- 
tween intrinsic qualities and commercial value. We have en- 
tirely too much kindergarten work to attend to. 


Gold and silver must part company. 


The President must feel very sad when gold and silver part 
company. The gold men have been trying to separate them for 
many years. If they could get them to part company and have 
gold Et hen the gold would be worth 100 per cent more than it is 
now. It has already gone up 50 per cent, and it would probably 
go up another 50. 

If, as many of its friends claim, silver ought to occupy a larger place in 
our currency and the currency of the world through 8 International 
coöperation and agreement, it is obvious that the United States will not be 
in a position to gain a hearing in favor of such an arrangement so long as 
we ane willing to continue our attempt to accomplish the result single 

an . 


Mr. HUNTON. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to mea 
moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nevada 

field? 
4 Mr. STEWART. Allow me to finish a sentence in regard to 
a proposition which is so absurd that it attracts my attention. 
Ir. HUNTON. Very well. 

Mr. STEWART. The President says it is obvious that if we 
continue to coin silver we can not get an international confer- 
ente. In the first place, he said in 1885, that all Europe was 
against us; and, as I said yesterday, the learned Edward Atkin- 
son, who believes that silver is produced by building firesagainst 
the mountains in Mexico and gathering it up as it flows down, 
also believes that the less gold and silver you have coined the 
more credit you will have; thatthe smaller the base, the broader 
the superstructure. He was sent over to Europe and reported 
officially in 1885 that international conferences were useless, that 


we could not getaninternationalagreement. Ofcourse we could 
not get it. 
The gold men of London own the 
the gold, and control it. 

Although the great majority of the people of 
have said, understand this question, they are contro 
same gold 


edo notexpect to got an internationalagreement. 
nglish Government; they own 


Soriana, as I 
ed by the 
administration as we are, 


IT IS OMNIPOTENT. 

It is the consolidated bondholding wealth of the world, and it 
makes her executive officers say that they will not have silver 
money. They coiperated with the Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHER- 
MAN] and with Mr. Ruggles in 1867 to swing nineteen nations 
into line for the gold standard, and in 1878 they declared that 
they would not participate in a conference which considered a 
double standard: in 1881 it was the same, and at the last confer- 
ence it was the same. 

The chancellor of the exchequer sneers at the idea. Mr. 
Gladstone says: 

The world owes us $10,000,000,000, and we would be great fools to give a part 
of that away. 

When the other sie member of Parliament wrote a letter 
to the chancellor of the exchequer, saying that the 81 majority 
in Parliament in February last was not a fair expression of the 
opinions of the members, the chancellor of the exchequer re- 

ied that the vote was authoritative, and that was the end of 

t. So say all the leading journals of England. 

IF ENGLAND ACOOMPLISHES HER PURPOSE 

and puts uson a gold standard we shall no longer be a rival. 
She allowed India to have the silver standard, thinking that 
India was her country; but India built up her manufactures be- 
cause the silver standard is the stable standard. The silver 
rupee was the perverse rupee” which continued its same pur- 
chasing power, and the Indian people prospered and acquired the 
trade of China and Japan. Then the manufacturers of England 
complained that they could not compete with a country which 
had the boon of a stable standard, that they could not compete 
while embarrassed with the taning price of a country on a gold 
standard, with a country which had a standard which honestly 
measured contracts and the produce of labor. So they said, We 
will destroy the manufactures of India; we will destroy them by 
putting heron a gold standard.” 

The papers said: ** do that America may adhere to sil- 
ver, and if America shall keep the silver dollar and have a com- 
mon coinage with Mexico, South America, India, China and 
Japan; England will lose her supremacy.” Then they answered 
that 


THEY OWNED AMERICA: 


that their gold syndicate had its tentacles in every commercial 
center in that great Republic; that the President of the United 
State and his advisers were subject to the willof the gold com- 
bination; that they are the Government of our country; that 
they would hamper and destroy and subjugate us so that we 
would not be their rival. 

This creditor nation, as I say it is, destroyed India, and said 
With the subsidized carrying trade in our banida we will then 
be mistress of the world, without a commercial rival anywhere.” 
Our rulers and financiers say: ‘‘Amen; it is good for England; 
did we not descend from that conntry; are we not of the same 
blood, and why not let England rule?’ 


THAT WAS NOT THE LANGUAGE 


of our ancestors a hundred years ago when the trifling exactions 
of a tax on tea and the like caused the colonies to rise in rebel- 
lion. They did not then think that everything that was good 
for England was good for this country. But times have changed. 
The England of to-day has very little of the old English blood 
from which we sprang. Bond-holding, aristocratic England, 
money-loaning England, is not the same sturdy old England 
which demanded free speech, which fought for six hundred 
years for the right of self-government, and finally prevailed 
through her revolution. The England of to-day, which gov- 
erns, is concentrated capital in London, which has the world at 
its feet, and everywhere tramples on the rights of man. The 
England of to-day is the England that is 
s ROBBING AND ENSLAVING EGYPT, 
and insisting upon the lash upon the bare backs of the laborers 
to produce enough wheat, cotton, and sugar to pay the interest 
on the debt due the Rothschilds. The England of to-day is the 
England which has robbed India for generations and has, re- 
cently,to prevent those toiling millions from enjoying the mod- 
icum of happiness which they did enjoy by honest money, which 
had not changed in centuries in its purchasing power, taken it 
away from them, destroyed théir manufactures, and proposes 
to reduce those people to a worse condition than that of Egypt. 
The England of to-day is our mistress; she controls our publio 
ress. 

P 2 SHE INVADES THIS SENATE, 

and invades the other House of Congress, and she tells us that 
her will is the will of the American people. That is the England 
of to-day; that is heartless England, urng in its palaces, enjoy- 
ing the wealth of the labor, the sweat, and the blood of the mi- 
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lions of the earth, which has accumulated more than twenty 
thousand millions of obligations, and which collects in interest 


from the toiling masses of foreign nations five hundred millions 
a year. That land which has conspired the peace 
and happiness and liberties of the world, is the land against 
which I protest; that monster which has shed gloom and deso- 
lation through the land. That is the England which has 


DESOLATED SEVEN STATES AND TERRITORIES 


and left millions of families cry for bread; that is the Eng- 
land which has reduced the value of wheat and cotton more than 
50 per cent; that is the England which stalks abroad in this 
country and calls Senators of the United States culprits because 
they speak for their country; that is the England whose voice 
is heard at the other end of the Avenue when itrebukes the Sen- 
ate; that is the England which would break down all the laws 
and break down the independence of the various departments of 
this Government—that is the England I oppose; that is the Eng- 
land that I shall protest while I live. 

It will be impossible for me to conclude my remarks on this 
question to-night, and I will now give way. 

Mr. DOLPH. I heard the Senator from Nevada discussing 
the question of intrinsic value yesterday, and I quoted frem 
Webster’s Dictionary, but the Senator seemed to think that 
Webster is no authority, of no account, and treated him with 
contempt. I now desire to quote from a very recent work, the 
Century Dictionary, which I suppose to be authority. 

Mr. STEWART. Not on economics. 

Mr. DOLPH. On the definition of words, and that is what we 
are talking about. The Century Dictionary was hted in 
1889, and is recent authority. Under the head of intrinsic“ 
the Century Dictionary says: 


Pertaining to the inner or essential nature; intimately characterizing; in- 
herent; essential; genuine; bel to the sub; in its very existence; 
as, the intrinsic value of gold or silver, the in merit of an action. 


To make the thing more certain, the Century Dictionary 
quotes the following couplet: 


As Coin, which bears some awful Monarch’s Face, 
For more than its intrinsick Worth will pass. 
—Congreve, to Dryden. 


Mr. STEWART. That is not remarkable. The Century Dic- 
tionary adopted the old definition. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I did not get up here to make 
any criticism, and have not 3 any criticism upon the 
use of the word “intrinsic.” I the other day that for two 
hundred years it had been used with precisely the same mean- 
ing that it has been used in this Chamber; that is, the bullion 
ue of gold and silver. I insist upon it, and I am borne out by 
the authorities. 

Mr. HUNTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me say a word. 

Mr. HUNTON. Very well. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishall not quarrel with the Senator from 
Oregon about the misuse of the term “intrinsic value,” because 
for along time some economists have used it apropar in that 
way; but I say that all modern writers have discovered that it 
was mere foolishness to use the termin that sense. Everybody 
concedes that if intrinsic quality isin the thing it will stay there, 
but the value of a thing changes. Things sell for more one day 
than another. It seems to me we ought to reco some of the 
ordinary principles in speaking of exchangeable value. No re- 
cent authority has said that exchangeable value is intrinsic 
value. The exchangeable value is variable, and changes accord- 

to circumstances. Property goes upand down, but the intrin- 
sic quality remains the same. 

Mr. HUNTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator yield to me for a second? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 

yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HUNTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PEFFER. I desire to ask leave of the Senate that I may 
be excused from attendance on the body to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Kansasasks 
the consent of the Senate that he may be excused from attend- 
ance to-morrow. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUNTON. I yield to the Senator from Alabama Mr. 
3 for a personal explanation, after which I shall e 

e floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
rakki haan in the course of his remarks an extract 
from the New York Times of the 26th of September, which I 
shall read again with a view of making some running comments 
on it as I go along. The editor says: 


Senator STEWART undou d the language used by the 


construes arigh 
President on the day of the Capitol centenary, when he turned his face 


toward the Senate wing anà, to the Nevada Senator, in angry 

and menacing tones used the following i "s = 

cones the ＋ 1 ran here assemble to make laws bbe ped their 5 
trymen forge! broad and disinterested otism, a: 

islate in prejudice and passion, or in ot tioi 2 

the time when the cornerstone of the Capitol was laid and the circumstances 

surrounding ting.“ 


I desire to state here that that was the first time I ever heard 
that extract from the President’s remarks read. I do not con- 
strue those remarks upon their face as being intended as a re- 
buke to either branch of Congress. If they were so intended, it 
was a very unworthy thing for the President of the United 
States to do upon an occasion of that kind; and it ht just as 
well be ay lemented by the statement here that an Executive 
who woul influenced by sectional or merely passionate views 
of public questions would be quite as reprehensible as the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives influenced by the same mo- 
tives. Such motives, of course, are not imputed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to either branch of Congress, as I un- 
derstand. The editor proceeds: 

Plainly enough, this was a rebuke to the public enemies in the Senate who, 
like Senator STEWART, are resis repeal. The President's words were 80 
to cite long passages from Macs Aulay concerning n je with the Stuart 
Kings, he wanders from the field of ee @ discussion, for President 
Cleveland, strangely enough, neglected to employ the Army and Navy of the 
United States to make his rebuke effective. 

The editor, as a matter of course, can rebuke the President 
and also the Congressof the United States, if he chooses to do it 
the President for not having used the Army and the Navy to 
coerce the Congress of the United States for not having surren- 
dered before any such compulsion was found to be necessary. 
The editor proceeds: 

The President would have done something less than his duty had he not 
embraced the o tunity of the Capitol celebration to give voice to the 
5 of the country for a prompter o ence to its com- 
mands in the Senate Chamber, Senator STEWART'S tirade of abuse against 
Mr. Cleveland ought to be helpful to the repeal cause. No honorable Demo- 
crat could listen to that part of the Senator’s speech and continue to act 
with him in obstruction to repeal unless, as we fear is the case with Senator 
MORGAN, he be 50 1 and unreasoningly an enemy of the President 
that he subordinates the highest questions of principle and of the public in- 
terest to the gratification of private revenge. 

I do not know who the editor of that paper is. Ihave heard 
his name this evening, and it was the first time in my life I in- 
terested myself even to find out what his name was, so little do 
I regard the lampoons which the papers in New York and else- 
where choose to visit upon the Senate of the United States for 
conducting here what I consider to bo—I have had but very lit- 
tle to do with it myself—by far the ablest debate I have ever 
heard in this body upon any question whatever, protracted, it is 
true, but every speech which has been made here, so far as I 
have heard or read, has been in the proper temper of legislative 
consideration, and I think that these arguments must have made 
a very powerful impression upon the people of the United States. 
They certainly hereafter, if they have not already. 

There is an imputation that I am the enemy, personal and 
political, of the dent of the United States, and, of course, 
that he reciprocates that feeling. I am very happy to state that 
between the President of the United States and myself there 
exist and have ware existed the most cordial personal relations, 
and I hope that such relations ever will exist, for I esteem and 
prize him very highly in all personal cts and in his public 
career. I think that the history of Mr. Cleveland in the United 
States is a history which illustrates some of the finest properties 
of the American character. 

I differ with Mr. Cleveland upon some of his views of public 
pE I do not think I differ with him upon any question that 

vital to the country, or vital to the Democratic party: yet in 
the enforcement of the principles upon which we have alwaysso 
happily agreed, we may differ and do differ upon measures of 
policy, and only upon measures of policy. In fact, I doubt very 
much whether the differences between the President of the 
United States and myself are of any very material character if I 
understand what are really his opinions and his hopes in respect 
to the present imbroglio in which we are involved. 

With this statement, Mr. President, I think Iam entirely jus- 
tified in saying that the New York Times in this particular arti- 
oa as, the part simply of amischief-maker. There was no oc- 

on that that newspaper should take me up or Mr. Cleveland 
up and bring us together in this irritating and unfortunate at- 
titude to each other, which, if pari Aer tan the oeng might 
understand to be really true, whereas it is simply and UAT 
false. We hold no such relations to each other as is indica 
in that article. 

That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. HUNTON. Mr. President, the motion I amabout to make 
is an important one, because there are nominations 
which have been made to fill which are now vacant, : 
itis very important that action should be had upon them. I 
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therefore move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I hope the Senate will not do that for a 
few minutes at least. I shall make the motion directly, but I 
wish a he to say a word before we go into executive session. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from Virginia is not debatable. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I know that. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Thequestionis on the motion 


of the Senator from Virginia thatthe Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. et 

Mr. SHOUP (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], and therefore 
withhold ue vote. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. TURPIE. Then I withhold my vote, as I am paired with 
that Senator. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). Iam paired 
generally with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. By consent of the present compans of the 
chair [Mr. HARRIS] I will transfer the pair between him and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. BERRY], so that I may vote and also the occupant of 
the chair. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CALL (after having voted in the negative). Iam 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR], and withdraw 
my vote. 

r. FAULKNER. I was requested by the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] to state that he has been called from 
the Senate this evening by imperative business, and that he is 
paired with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania[Mr. CAMERON] 
on all questions, 

The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 33; as follows: 


YEAS—8, 
Allen, Butler, Coke Hunton, 
Bate, Chandler, Harris, Jones, Nev. 

NAYS—33. 
Brice, Hawley, Palmer, Teller, 
Caffery, 2 CO, Vest, 
Cullom, Li y: Peffer, Voorhees, 
Dolph, Lodge, Pe Washburn, 

18. McPherson, Platt, La. 
Faulkner, Martin, Wolcott. 
Gallinger, ilis, Roach, 
Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Smith, 
Hale, Murphy, Ste 
. NOT VOTING—44. 

Aldrich, Davis, Jones, Ark. Quay, 
Allison, Dixon, Kyle, Si 
2 Frye, Me Millan, Shoup, 
Blackburn, George, Manderson, Squire, 

1, ibson, Mitchell, Oregon Stockbridge, 
Camden, Gordon, Morgan, Turpie, 
Cameron, Gorman, Morrill, Vance, 

ey, Hansbrough, Pettigrew, Vilas, 
Cockrell, Hill, Power, Waithall, 
Colquitt, Hoar, Proctor. White, Cal. 

l, by. Pugh, Wilson. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No quorum having voted, the 
Secretary will call-the roll of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, George, Martin, 
Bate, Gray, Mills, Shoup, 
Butler, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Smif 
Caffery, Mitchell, Wis. Teller, 
Call, Hawley, Mo: 
Chandler, Hunton, Murphy, Vest, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Palmer, Voorhees, 
Culiom, Jones, Nev. Pasco, Walthall, 
Dolph, le, Peffer, ‘Washburn, 
Dubois, Lindsay, Per „La. 
Faulkner ge, Platt. Wolcott. 
Gallinger McPherson, 

The PRESIDENT pro ese Forty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, and a quorum being present, the ques- 


tion recurs on the motion of the Senator from Virginia Mr. 
HUNTON], that the Senate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business, 5 — which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May I have the unanimous consent of the 
ef statement? 


Senate to make a very br 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to make a statement. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. The Senator from Indiana will 
proceed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, when the Senator from 
Virginia made the motion to proceed to the consideration of 
executive business it was my desire to supplement what the Sen- 
ator from Alabama had said with a few remarks. I was very 
glad to hear the remarks of the Senator from Alabama in re- 
gard to the assault which has been made upon the President of 
the United States for the last two days. I desire simply to ac- 
count-for the total silence on this side of the Chamber, in the 
face of such an assault, by stating that it has not been thought 
necessary to say a single word in defense of Grover Cleveland 
from the time he was born in New Jersey, as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, until the present hour. 

On this side of the Chamber, and I have reason to believe on 
the other side, and all over this country, his defense has been 
fully made by the American people themselves, and I in end 
that no criticism shall attach to his friends here because of their 
silence. I say this because we feel that his great and powerful 
carcer disarms all such assaults that have been made upon him. 
Whatever fault the Senator from Nevada may have found in his 
career, the American people have not seen it in that bie What- 
ever criticism the Senator from Nevada may have indulged in, 
the American people have not shared that criticism with him. 

Nobody is perfect; human nature is infirm: the loftiest char- 
acters are not infallible; but I venture to say that in American 
history the career of Grover Cleveland, his character, his achieve- 
ments, his honor, his patriotism, and his ability will stand with 
the foremost in spite of all the assaults that may be made. 
Whether we differ from him or agree with him, nobody fails to 
recognize his stalwart and powerful character, both of mind and 
of high integrity. 

I hope, Mr. President, this little tribute may be taken as suffi- 
cient to account for the fact that we shall not feel called upon to 
enter into any defense of the President of the United States un- 
less something far more important may be charged against him 
than has been charged up to the present time. 

Now, Mr. President, I consent to the motion 
session. 

Sar ARE, Let the demand for the yeas and nays be recon- 
er 

Mr. VOORHEES. IL ask unanimous consent that the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia may be adopted. 

Mr. HUNTON. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from 
Indiana for his consent. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the order for the yeas and nays 
may be annulled. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
Senators agreeing to the motion that the Senate now proceed to 
the consideration of executive business will say aye; contrary 
no, [Putting the question.] 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, get a 6 

es- 


for an executive 


o'clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, W 
day, September 27, 1893, at II o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate September 26,1893. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Joseph L. Wilcox, of Illinois, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the eighth district of Illinois, to succeed Levi S. Wilcox, 
resigned. 

ASSAYER. ` 

William J. Puckett, of Colorado, to be assayer in charge of the 
United States mint at Denver, in the State of Colorado, to suc- 
ceed Michael E. Smith, resigned. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Jefferson B. Brown, of Florida, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Key West, in the State of Florida, to sueceed John 
F. Horr, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

POSTMASTERS, 


Richard C. McCalla, to be postmaster at Tuscaloosa, in the 
seer pe Tuscaloosa and State of Alabama, in the place of Thomas 
H. Miller, removed. 

Solomon A. Sparkman, to be tmaster at Decatur, in the 
county of Morgan and State of Alabama, in the place of Samuel 
Gilbert, deceased. 

James M. Hudson, to be postmaster at Pine Bluff, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of Arkansas, in the place of Emma 
Clayton, resigned. 
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Abram B. Hawkins, to be 
county of Santa Cruz and State of California, in the place of 
Benjamin A. Osborn, removed, 

. A. McNeil, to be postmaster at Waycross, in the county of 


postmaster at Watsonville, in the 


Ware and State of Georgia, in the place of Thomas J. 
resigned. 

John A. St. Clair, to to be postmaster at Benton, in the county 
of Franklin and State of Illinois, in the place of Charles H. Sneed, 
removed. 

Adam Rinard, to be postmaster at Fairfield, in the county of 
Wayne and State of Illinois, in the place of William G. Gar- 
rothers, resigned. 

Patrick B. Ryan, to be postmaster at Auburn Park, in the 
county of Cook and State of Illinois, in the place of Thaddeus O. 
Jones, removed. 

Francis C. Smith, to be postmaster at Albion, in the county of 
Edwards and State of Illinois, in the place of Walter Colyer, re- 
signed. 

8 M. McCutchen, to be postmaster at North Manchester, 
in the county of Wabash and State of Indiana, in the place of 
Russell R. Leonard, removed. 

Michael H. Kennedy, to be postmaster at Lafayette, in the 
county of Tippecanoe and State of Indiana, in the place of B. 
Wilson Smith, removed. 

Charles W. Schindler, to be postmaster at New Albany, in the 
county of Floyd and State of Indiana, in the place of Walter B. 


er, 


3 resigned. 
Ed. Voris, to be postmaster at Crawfordsville, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Indiana, in the place of John R. Bon- 


nell, i AE 

Lodah T. Alexander, to be tmaster at Monticello, in the 
county of Jones and State of Iowa, in the place of M. W. Her- 
rick, resigned. : 

John M. Hartnett, to be postmaster at Escanaba, in the county 
of Delta ahd State ch Michigana tha place of Gasper O. Bian 
enson, removed. 

Mottram Hill, to be postmaster at Vicksburg, in the county 
of Kalamazoo and State of Michigan, in the place of Charles A. 
Baldwin, removed. 

James R. Ryan, to be postmaster at Sault de Ste. Marie, in the 
county of Chippewa and State of Michigan, in the place of Chase 
S. Osborn, removed. 

V. B. Crane, to be postmaster at Jackson, in the county of Jack- 
son and State of Minnesota, in the place of Alexander Fiddes, 
removed. 

John H. Driscoll, to be postmaster at Madison, in the county 
of 5 and State of Minnesota, in the place of Aure- 
lius D. Brown, resigned. 

T, C. Exum, to be postmaster at West Point, in the coun 1 5 
Clay and State of Mississippi, in the place of Henry H. Harring- 
ton, removed. 

David McDowell, to be postmaster at Holly Springs, in the 
county of Marshall and State of Mississippi, in the place of John 
A. Mahon, resigned. 

Fountain R. Piper, to be postmaster at Clinton, in the county 
of Henry and State of Missouri, in the place of Harry H. Mitch- 
ell, removed. 

ames Todd, to be postmaster at Maryville, in the county of 
eee and Stats of Missouri, in the place of Lyman Parcher, 


d 8 

D. N. Wheeler, to be postmaster at Marceline, in the county 
of Linn and State of Missouri, in the place of James A. Smith, 
resigned. 

John F. Cruse, to be postmaster at Ridgewood, in the county 
of Bergen and State of New Jersey, in the place of Adolph Hut- 
temeyer, deceased. 

Albert A. Manda, to be postmaster at Short Hills, in the county 
of Essex and State of New Jersey, in the place of George C. Kess- 
ler, removed. 

William H. Slaughter, to be postmaster at Eddy, in the county 
of Eddy and Territory of New Mexico, in the place of Charles 
B. Eddy, removed. 

Hugo H. Walters, to be postmaster at Casselton, in the county 
of Cass and State of North Dakota, in the place of Sylvester 
J. Small, removed. i 

Thomas J. Butler, to be postmaster at Mount Jewett, in the 
county of McKean and State of Pennsylvania, the appointment 
of a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested 
in the Presidenton and after July 1, 1893. 

Philip G. Fenlon, to be postmaster at Ebensburg, in the coun 
of Cambria and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of F. H. 
Baker, removed. 

Joseph L. Browning, to be postmaster at Calvert, in the county 
of Robertson and State of Texas, in the place of Charles M. Nor- 
ton, removed. 

George A. Dickey, to be postmaster at Bradford, in the county 


of Orange and State of Vermont, in the place of Harry E. Parker, 


removed. $ 
Warren L. Howard, to be tmaster at Fair Haven, in the 
county of Rutland and Stateof Vèrmont, in the place of William 


V. Roberts, removed. 
Robert J. Humphrey, to be postmaster at Poultney, in the 
county of Rutland and State of Vermont, in the place of Edward 


Clark, removed. 

James H. Rodeffer, to be postmaster at Woodstock, in the 
county of Shenandoah and State of Virginia, in the place of 
William Worth Logan, removed. 

William B. Thompson, to be tmaster at Buchanan, in the 
county of Botetourt and State of Virginia, in the place of Robert 
A. Fulwiler, resigned. 

George A. Draper, to be postmaster at Cheyenne, in the 1 
of Laramie and State of Wyoming, in the place of William M. 
Masi, removed. > 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 23, 1893. 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
Frank H. Jones, of Illinois, to be First Assistant Postmaster- 


General. 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Kerr Craige, of North Carolina, to be Third Assistant Post- 
master-General. 


PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE, 


Second Lieut. John F. Wild, of the District of Columbia, to be 
a first lieutenant in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 


NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 


Jeff B. Snyder, of Louisiana, to be naval officer of customs for 
the District of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana. 


CONSULS. 


William S. Carroll, of Baltimore, Md., to be consul-general of 
the United States at Dresden, Germany. 

Henry P. Du Bellet, of Texas, to be consul of the United States 
at Rheims, France. 

Charles L. Adams, of Lynchburg, Va., to be consul of the 
United States at Cadiz, Spain. 

Carl Bailey Hurst, of the District of Columbia, at present con- 
sul of the United States at Catania, Italy, to be consul of the 
United States at Crefeld, Germany. 

SURVEYORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Benjamin F. Alford, of Kentucky, to be surveyor of customs 
for the port of Louisville, in the State of Kentucky. 

Felix G. Rudolph, of Kentucky, to be surveyor of customs for 
the port of Paducah, in the State of Kentucky. 


APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Charles F. Alba, of Louisiana, to be appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana. 

Edward C. Russell, of Oregon, to be appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of Willamette, in the States of Oregonand Wash- 
ington. 

1 E. Tucker, of California, to be appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of San Francisco, in the State of California. 


ASSISTANT APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. 


James P. Gallaher, of Louisiana, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of New Orleans, in the Stute of 
Louisiana. 

P. E. Prudhomme, of Louisiana, to be assistant appraiser of 
merohandino in the district of New Orleans, in the State of Lou- 

iana. 

SPECIAL EXAMINER OF DRUGS. 


Erasmus D. Fenner, of Louisiana, to be special examiner of 
drugs, medicines, and chemicals in the district of New Orleans, 
in the State of Louisiana. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


John A. Michel, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Brazos de Santiago, in the State of Texas. 

Lewis P. Stearnes, of Virginia, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Newport News, in the State of Virginia. 

Samuel F. Webb, of Arizona, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Arizona, in the Territory of Arizona. 

George P, Finlay, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Galveston, in the State of Texas. 


POSTMASTERS. 


George W. Warren, to be postmaster at Hinton, in the county 
of Summers and State of West Virginia. 
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J. Coleman ae to be postmaster at Moundsville, in the 
county of Marshall and State of West Virginia. 

Mrs. Annie B. Kenna, to be postmaster at Charleston, in the 
county of Kanawha and State of West Virginia. 

Granville M. Chidester, to be postmaster at Weston, in the 
county of Lewis and State of West Virginia. 

William S. Norwood, to be tmaster at Titusville, in the 
county of Brevard and State of Florida. 

Charles B. Hill, to be postmaster at Eustis, in the county of 
Lake and State of Florida. 

Robert B. Gorman, to be tmaster at Tallahassee, in the 
county of Leon and State of Florida, 

George H. Foster, to be postmaster at Baker City, in the 
county of Baker and State of Oregon. 

James M. Davis, to be postmaster at Cordele, in the county of 
Dooley and State of 5 

William B. Hudson, to be postmaster at Griffin, in the county 
of Spalding and State of Georgia. 

Henry L. 1 to be 5 at Cullman, in the 
county of Cullman and State of bama. 

John M. Hamil, to be postmaster at Troy,in the county of 
Pike and State of Alabama. 

John T. Gorman, to be postmaster at Opelika, in the county 
of Lee and State of Alabama. 

Willis T. Wiggins, to be postmaster at Evergreen, in the 
county of Conecuh and State of Alabama. 

John M. Russell, to be postmaster at Athens, in the county of 
Limestone and State of Alabama. 

Thomas R. Jacoway, to be postmaster at Fort Payne, in the 
county of Dekalb and State of Alabama. 

Charles E. Norris, to be postmaster at Hailey, in the county of 
Alturas and State of Idaho. 

George W. Harris, to be postmaster at Wardner, in the county 
of Shoshone and State of Idaho. 

Richard N. Moses,to be postmaster at Carrollton, in the county 
of Carroll and State of Georgia. 

Richard M. Haskett, to be postmaster at Newton, in the county 
of Jasper and State of Illinois. 

Henry B. Couchman, to be postmaster at Sumner, in the county 
of Lawrence and State of Illinois. 

William F. Beck, to be postmaster at Olney, in the county of 
Richland and State of Illinois. 

Samuel A. McKnight, to be postmaster at Flora, in the county 
of Clay and State of Illinois. 

Fred. A. C. Kuehle, to be postmaster at Murphysboro, in the 
county of Jackson and State of Illinois. 

Seymour Hurst, to be 1 at Marshall, in the county of 
Clark and State of Illinois. 

Peter Walker, to be postmaster at Robinson, in the county of 
Crawford and State of Illinois. 

Samuel P. Tufts, to be postmaster at Centralia, in the county 
of Marion and State of Illinois. 

Frank Sloan, to be postmaster at Lockport, in the county of 
Will and State of Illinois. 

Joseph E. Blouin, to be postmaster at Baton Rouge, in the 
parish of East Baton Rouge and State of Louisiana. 

James S. Wilson, to be postmaster at Mount Carmel, in the 
county of Wabash and State of Illinois. 

Orrin J. Wilsey, to be tmaster at Lena, in the county of 
Cag reser and State of Illinois. 

Albert L. Howe, to be postmaster at Natchez, in the county of 
Adams and State of Mississippi. 

Margaret G. Davis, to be postmaster at Biloxi, in the county 
of Harrison and State of Mississippi. 

Henry T. Crosby, to be postmaster at Water Valley, in the 
county of Yalabusha and State of Mississippi. 

William A. McCanless, to be postmaster at Tupelo, in the county 
of Lee and State of Mississippi. 

Thomas W. James, to be postmaster at McComb, in the county 
of Pike and State of Mississippi. 

Walter N. Hurt, to be postmaster at Winona, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Mississippi. 

Andrew J. Sturgis, to be postmaster at Crystal Springs, in the 
county of Copiah and State of Mississippi. 

D. Price Porter, to be postmaster at Jackson, in the county of 
Hinds and State of Mississippi. 

Richard E. Moore, to be postmaster at Columbus, in the county 
of Lowndes and State of Mississippi. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 26, 1898. 
POSTMASTERS. 


James H. Crichlow, to be postmaster at Murfreesboro, in the 
county of Rutherford and State of Tennessee. 
James M. Hudson, to be postmaster at Pine Bluff, Ark. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


$ TUESDAY, September 26, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 


the Speaker. 
Sg boat by Rev. RUMSEY SMITHSON, D. D., of Washington, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For the correction of a reference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] desires to correct a reference, which is in order imme- 
diately after the reading of the Journal. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD: On the 6th of September the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] introduced a joint resolution 
looking to the acquisition of a site and the construction of a 
1 the Government Printing Office. That was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. On the 9th 
day of September the 8 from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] 
introduced identically the same resolution, which was also re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. On 
the 12th day of September the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
STONE] again introduced the same resolution, which has been 
referred, as I see by the RECORD, to the Committee on Printing. 
I ask unanimous consent for the correction of the reference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the reso- 
lution if the gentleman will send it up. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution Res. 44) available the sum of $250,000, appro- 
ted in 1890 and suspended in 1891, to provide accommodation for the 
ernment Printing Office. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this is the third 
joint resolution which seems to be identical in terms with two 
others. The first two were referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. The third in some way went to the 
Committee on Printing. Itdid notgo through this office. There 
is no record of it here at all. Without objection, the Commit- 
tee on Printing will be discharged from the consideration of this 
resolution, which relates to the acquirement of a site for the 
Government Printing Office, and the resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, where it 
properly belongs. 

ere was no objection. 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to offer and have considered at this time a joint resolution which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
asks unanimous consent for sho proren: consideration of a joint 
resolution which the Clerk will report, after which the Chair 
will ask if there be objection to its consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the National Board of Commissioners of the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Park are in doubt as to their power in the matter of 
the disposition of certain material, the natural products of said park; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the several States which, through their com- 
missioners, are about to build monuments pursuant to the o purpose 
of the legislation creating peas DATE; and 

Whereas it will save the a boards of State commissioners a large 
amount of the expense of the construction of said monuments if they can 
prow the necessary stone for the foundations within the territory owned 

y the United States in said k; Therefore, be it 
Resolved, etc., That the said Board of Co: loners heretofore appointed, 
ursuant to the statute creating said „ is hereby empowe: to au- 
horize the boards or representatives of the several States ding monu- 
ments upon said battlefield to take and use, under such rules and regula- 
tions and upon such terms as said National Commission may direct, such 
stone and other material, including sand and gravel, as may be necessary to 
construct the foundation for any such monument, and which may be found 
me Ler territory of said national park and the roads and highways lead- 

ereto. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the requestof the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]? 

Mr. SAYERS. I would like to hear some explanation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] will explain it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, under the rules, regula- 
tions, and legislation constituting and empowering the Board of 
National Commissioners of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Park, no authority is given them to authorize the use 
of stone or any material on the park for any purpose. 

Mr. SAYERS. I understand from the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR] this resolution simply confers authority upon 
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the Board to use the stone that is in the park, upon such terms 
and re tions as they see fit? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is all it does. ' 

Mr. SAYERS. Ihave no objection. 

Mr. OATES. I am familiar with the facts and I know the 
gentleman’s statement is perfectly correct, and it is highly ap- 

ropriate that this action should be taken. There ought to be 
5 objection to granting this authority. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It will save a great deal of money in the 
construction of the monuments. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GROSVENOR a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
ROBINSON of Pennsylvania, indefinitely, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

JOHN B. FORD. 


Mr. FUNK obtained leave to withdraw from the files of the 
House, without leaving copies, the papers in the case of John B. 
Ford, there being no adverse report thereon. 

TARIFF HEARINGS. 


Mr. SMITH ofTllinois. I offer the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk, and after being read I shall ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas it is commonly understood from information contained in the 

blic press and from other sources that the committee on Ways and Means 
Ene in the preparation of a tariff bill which it is claimed will fully 

ply with the pledges of the national platform of the Democratic party 
. o in 1892; and 
ereas it has been stated and is generally understood that the tariff 
hearings have been finally eoneluded before d committee; and 

‘Whereas the members of and the public should have the benefit 
of such hearings atan early date: Therefore, 

Beit resolved by the House of Representatives of the United States, That the 
. directed to have printed 

6 had before said committee, to the end that such 

may furnish shall be n the members of 

before the date when any tariff bill shall be brought before the 
House for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution just read? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I ask thatit be withheld un- 
til to-morrow morning. 

Mr. OATES. It seems to me that it ought to be referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I have noobjection to its being with- 
held with the understanding that I may have leave to it up 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will endeavor to give the gentle- 
arc opportunity to ask unanimous consent for its consider- 
ation. 

METRIC SYSTEM IN THE CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr.S er, the bill H. R.2333, relating to 
the adoption of the metric system in the custom-houses, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. It should prop- 
erly have been referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 

Measures, and I ask that that reference be made. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, that order will be made. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
GUNBOATS NOS. 3 AND 4. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to correct a reference to 
a Calendar. On the 23d instant the Chair referred a bill to re- 
mit the ties on gunboats Nos. 3and 4 to the Union Calendar. 
It should have gone to the Priyate Calendar. Without objec- 
tion that order will be made. 

There was no objection. z 

DAVID B. GOTTWALS. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. S er, there was a bill referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for the relief of David B. Gottwals. 
The reference was changed and the bill sent to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. I find a petition to accompany the 
bill was regularly referred to the Committee on the J 8 
and I ask that it be allowed to go with the bill. < 

The SPEAKER. The petition will be referred so as to fol- 


low the bill. 
ISSUE OF TREASURY NOTES. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask to 
have the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk read, and 
then I will ask for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

in session to do 1 
As of the people and six S 


Whereas a discussion begins to-day on the repeal of a portion of the Fed- 


— election laws, thus preventing for that time any o action: 

‘ore, 

Beit resolved, That immediately after the final vote of the House upon the 
the ac be requested 


„ urrency 
to bring forward a report upon a bill introduced by Mr. MCLAURIN of South 
Treasury notes to be put into cir- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. WARNER. I object. 

Mr. TUCKER. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk wif call the committees for re- 
ports. 


CONSULAR APPOINTMENTS MADE SINCE MARCH 4,1893. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, reported back favorably the resolution introduced je 
Mr. CRAIN, calling on the Secretary of State for information as to 
the number of consular appointments made from each State and 
Territory since March 4, 1893; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


TO EXTEND TIME FOR FILING CLAIMS. 


Mr. HERMANN, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 75) to extend the time for filing 
certain claims for compensation for horses and other property 
lost in the military service of the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The callof committees for reports was resumed and concluded. 

TheSPEAKER. Thiscompletes the call of the standing com- 
mittees for reports. The morning hour beginsat 20 minutes past 
12. The call rests with the Committee on Naval Affairs, who 
have a bill before the House. 


CRUISER VESUVIUS. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into mittee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. 
a to remit the penalties on the dynamite gun cruiser Ve- 
suvius. 

Mr. SAYERS. A liamen in Nr. S er. 

The SPEAKER. e 8 wilt skate it. pes ' 
Mr. SAYERS. I believe there is no minority report upon th 
bill from any member of the committee. The question I wish to 
pore to the Chair is this: Under the rules of the House will 

not have control of the second hour? 

The SPEAKER. That is in the committee, and the Chair 
could not rule on that. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, there is some infor- 
mation that those who have thus far been opposed to this bill 
desire to secure from the Navy Department of the Government 
before this discussion goes on, for that reason I desire to 
raise the question of consideration on this bill. I think that 
more time should be allowed for us to get official information so 
as to put all the facts before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the only way to raise the question of consideration 
against a bill which is in Committee of the Whole is to vote 
down the motion to go into the Committee of the Whole for the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I hope then that the members of 
the House will understand that and will vote this motion down; 
because if this bill is laid over for a few days the Secretary of 
the Navy has agreed to furnish to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. SAYERS] some information which I believe will be valuable 
and profitable for members to consider before they vote upon the 
merits of this bill. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The other day when this mat- 
ter was up for consideration in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union gentlemen objected toits being 
reported favorably to the House, upon the ground that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs had not asked the peers Secretary of 
the Navy his opinion upop the merits of this claim. 

I stated then the reason why the committee had not done so. 
I said it was because the present Secretary of the Navy had 
been chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the last 
House, and, as such, had reported this bill to the House with 
the unanimous consent of the committee. If any other gentle- 
man in the country were now Secretary of the Navy we would 
have asked his opinion, but in view the fact which I have 
stated we do not think it necessary. Since then we have ac- 
cepted the os . of gentlemen who oppose this bill and 
have requested that the Secretary of the Navy would, as far as 
he deemed consistent with the duties of his position, give his 
opinion about this claim, and I have received a letter from him 
stating his views. 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker 
Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. One moment. In my judgment 


that ought to be sufficient to satisfy this House, But, much 
as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] seem to think that they can throw 
more light upon the subject by getting all the records of the 
Navy Department pertaining to the construction of this vessel I 
am willing, if I can get unanimous consent, that this matter shall 
go over until the llth day of October. I may be absent at the 
time when this additional information comes, and I therefore 
ask that this bill goover until the morning hour on the IIth day 
of October and be made aspecial order for that day. If I were 
not going away in the meantime I would not make such a re- 
quest, but would take my chances. 

Mr. BURROWS. Not that it be made a 1 order, but that 
it be called up on that day in the morning hour. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I mean that, if we havea morn- 
ing hour for the consideration of bills on that day, the 11th of 
October, this bill shall be taken up. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. In other words the 8 
proposition is that the bill go over until the 11th of October, and 
that its status be not changed, that it keep the same position in 
the morning hour on that day that it holds now. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. That is my request. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I think we might as well con- 
sume the morning hour to-day in considering bill as in any 
other way. [Laughter.] However, I will not make any objec- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the pending bill, called up by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, be not further considered until the llth day of 
October, and that until that time it retain its present status; not 
that it be made aspecial order for that day, but that when the 
morning hour is reached on the IIth day of October it be taken 
up for consideration; or, if there be no morning hour on that 
day, then that on the first subsequent day when there is a morn- 
ing hour for the consideration of bills, this bill be taken up. 

here was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
CALL OF COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for the 
presentation of bills in the second morning hour. 

The call was completed. 

ELECTION LAWS. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately after the second morning hour, on the 26th 
day of September, present, or if said second mo; hour shall not have 


sooner ended, then, at the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. on said day, the House shall 
roceed to the consideration of H. R. 1, entitled “An act to repeal the 


p 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy —— 
and for other purposes. That the consideration ofsaid Dillshall be resum: 


immediately after the second morning hour of each 1 tive there- 

up to and including the 9th day of October next. t at the hour of 
adjournment on said last-named the previous question shall be consid- 
ered ordered on all pending amendments on the 


motions be made. If from an: 
y executed on the last day mention 
herein, then this order shall continue in force and be operative each legis- 
lative day thereafter until said bill shall be fully disposed of. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relatin 
visors of elections and deputy marshals, 
purposes, was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following sections and parts of sections of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States be, and the same are hereby, re ed; 
that is tosay, of title “Elective franc * sections 2002, , 2008, 
2009, 2010, 2011, 2012, 2013, 2014, 2015, 2016, 2017, 2018, 2019, 2020, relating to the ap- 
pointment, qualification, power, duties, and compensation of ‘visors of 
elections; and also sections 2021, 2022, 2023, 2024, , 2026, 2027, 2029, > 
2031 of same title, relating to the appointment, qualification, power, duties, 
and compensation of special deputies; and also of title Crimes,“ sections 
a, pi 5512, 5513, 5514, 5515, 5520, 5521, $522, 5523; and also part of section 613, 
as follows: 

“Or is commenced against any officer of the United States or other 
son on account of any act done under the provisions ot Title XVI. The 
elective franchise,’ or on account of any rignt title, or authority claimed 
by any oficer or other person under any of said provisions.” 

Sec. 2. That all other statutes and parts of statutes relating in any man- 
Zr PPACIAE ORSAY Marshals DO, and the same 


83 * 
Sec. 3. t this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
rf g Mr. Speak liamentary inquiry 
“ 8 A er, a en 4 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. = 


Mr. LACEY. Under the resolution there seems to be some 
doubt as to the time at which amendments may be offered. 


to super- 
for other 


The SPEAKER. They can be offered at any time when the 
gentleman has the floor, and they can be voted upon at any time 
the House desires to vote upon them. The only effect of the 
order is tomake the previous question operate upon amendments 
that may bə pending at the time when the previous question is 
ordered; but between now and that time any amendments may 
be offered and voted upon. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But are notamendmentsalready pending up 
to the full limit? Í 

The SPEAKER. No. There are two amendments recom- 
mended by the committee. One of them, the Chair understands, 
is merely to correct a clerical error, and the other is a provision 
that the proposed repeal shall not operate to affect any prosecu- 
tion now panang: The Chair would suggest that those two 
amendments might be considered as agreed to. In that way the 
road would be cleared for any other amendments that gentlemen 
might desire to offer. That would perfect the bill as the com- 
mittee desire to have it, and would leave the way open for other 
amendments. 

Mr. BURROWS. I think there ought not to be any objection 


to that. 

TheSPEAKER. If the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
would suggest that to the House, perhaps there would be no ob- 
jection to having those two committee amendments considered 
as agreed to, and that would leave the bill open in larger degree 
to other amendments. 

Mr. BURROWS. One of them is merely a formal amend- 
ment, I understand. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 29 strike ont “fifty” and insert “fifty-five; so as to make the num- 
ber read “fifty-five hundred and twenty-three.” 


In line 29 after the word “three” insert but the repeal of the sections 


hereinbefore mentioned shall not o; te so as to affect any prosecutions 


pera 
7 255 pending, if any, for a violation ot any of the provisions of said sec- 
ns” 


aoe BURROWS. There ought not to be any objection to 
t 


The SPEAKER. Without objection these two amendments 
will be considered as agreed to. [A pause.] The Chair hears 
no objection. The amendments are agreed to, and there is now 
no amendment pending to the bill. 

Mr. OATES. Before the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER] proceeds, I wish to say that the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, through myself, has reported a bill for the repeal of a 
great many of these sections relating to elections; but as the 
order has been made for the consideration of this bill, and asany 
gentleman who does not like any of its provisions can have his 
remedy by moving to amend, I will not offer the bill of the Ju- 
diciary Committee as a substitute, but will leave this question 
to discussion and amendment as may be desired. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, before proceeding to discuss the 
pending bill, I would like to know from the Chair who will be 
ey to control the time on the respective sides of this ques- 
tion 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not hear the suggestion of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TUCKER. I think it proper that before proceeding with 
this discussion we should understand who is to control the time 
on either side of this question. 

The SPEAKER. the absence of an, agroemens by the 
House the Chair, of course, would have to do that. . 

Mr. TUCKER. Ihave no objection to the Chair controlling- 
ture SPEAKER. Th J f irginia 

e e gentleman from V will proceed 
with his remarks. . z 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, the duty devolves upon me in pre- 
senting this measure to the House of explaining its provisions, so 
that the House may understand exactly what is contemplated by 
the bill. It isarepeal bill, proposing to repeal certain sections of 
the Revised Statutes which are collected in the report of the ma- 
jority, providing for the 5 of supervisors and deputy 
marshalsand prescribing the duties thereof. Thesectionsare enu- 
merated on the first page of the majority report. Section 2002itis 
also proposed to re because it gives to an officer of the Army 
the power and discretion to use the troops at the polls when, in 
his opinion, it may be 8 The other sections refer chiefly 
to the punishment of crimes defined therein. 

The first question, Mr. Speaker, to which I desire to address 
myself is this: Whatare the duties, powers, and privileges of the 
supervisors so e in these sections; and what are the 
duties, powers, and privileges of the deputy marshals provided 
for in these sections? If those powers are not granted or guar- 
anteed to them in the Constit m of the country, it will be ad- 


mitted on all sides that the statutes which have conferred them 
are unconstitutional in themselves; for there can be no power in 
any officer of the United States Government to do any act the 
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authority for which is not prescribed or granted in the Consti- 

tution of the country. I think I can show, Mr. Speaker, that 

there are such powers not contemplated in the Constitution so 
ted in the sections which we seek to re ; 

The first proposition, therefore, to which I ask the attention 
of the House is this: That the right of suffrage emanates from 
the State and is not conferred in the Constitution on the citizen 
by the Federal Government, but is reserved to the States and so 
declared to be in the Constitution itself. In the second section 
of Article I of the Constitution we find this provision: 


The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen ev 
second year by the people of the several States; and the electors in eac 
State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the mostnumer- 
ous branch of the State Legislature. 


That is, whatever provision Congress may make under its 
powers with reference to the manner of holding” elections, 
the original right of suffrage rests with the States of the Union. 
By this provision of the Constitution suffrage is conferred 
through the States, and it leaves in the States the determination 
of the right and the conditions of suffrage; and the citizen is en- 
titled to it because he is a citizen of the State and not because of 
his citizenship of the United States. 7 

Such right of suffrage and conditions of suffrage are subject to 
the laws of the State of the citizen, and must be prescribed and 
limited by such State. TheState may say that no man under 21 
years of age can vote, which is a condition of suffrage; or it may 
say that none but property-holders can vote, which is a condition 
of suffrage; or it may say that no man can vote until he regis- 
ters, which is a condition of suffrage; or it may say that no man 
shall vote who can not read or write, which is a condition of 
suff None of these conditions, confessedly, can be regu- 
lated by the Federal Government, but are left wholly to the 
States. 


The determination, therefore, of the question of the right of 
a citizen to vote is left to the State, and the determination of 
such right ought to be exercised only by tho power that gave it. 
To say that the State alone can give the right of suffrage and 
another power pass upon whether that right exists or not, may 
be a de of the original right. If the condition of suffrage be 
registration, and the question as to whether a man is properly 
registered be taken from the State authorities and given to the 
Federal authorities, is not the power which resides in the State 
of determining the condition taken from it? - 

If the Federal Government has the power to pass upon the 
question of registration, as to whether a citizen is properly reg- 
istered in the State, it has the power to destroy aright given to 
the State by the Constitution of the country. In other words, 
gentlemen, if suffrage be aright given to the citizen by the State, 
our position is that the power of determining that question must 
rest with the power which gives it. Any other doctrine is a de- 
nial of the so) te right, and puts itin the power of the Federal 
Government to deny a clear power given to the States under the 
Constitution. ` 

Mr. RAY. May Lask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAY. I desire to understand the gentleman’s position. 
Are we to understand he is now arguing that these laws which 


it is pro to repeal are unconstitutional? 
Mr. TUCKER. es, sir, I sohold; to my mind they are uncon- 
stitutional. 


Mr. RAY. Let me ask the gentleman another question, which 
he can answer, I presume, by yes or no, without any discussion; 
for I do not wish to interfere improperly with the course of his 
argument. Hasit not been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, twice at least, that this law and all its pro- 
visions are constitutional? 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman has anticipated my argument 
somewhat. I knew, of course, that the question was coming, 
and I am Trepar to meet it. 

Mr. RAY. Has it not been so decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States? 

Mr. TUCKER. It has been so decided as to some of these 
sections; and I want to say to the gentleman right here and 
now that if he permits the Supreme Courtto hold his conscience 
as a legislator, I do not. 

Mr. KAY. Then the proposition is paniy this: You ask 
Congress to reverss the Supreme Court of the United States on 
a constitutional question, 

Mr. TUCKER. 5 and to do exactly what I did and 
what the gentleman from New York did in the Original-package 
case; when the Supreme Court made a decision of which we did 
not approve, we came in here and by legislation enacted a law 
to meet the very bas Saban i 

Mr. HAUGEN. But we did not dispute the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 


ERG rac een, er Cem N 


Mr. RAY. That does not meet the inquiry 

Mr. TUCKER. I know the gentleman did not rise to get that, 
but he gotitall the same. |Laughterand applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] P 

Mr. RAY. I want to eg bey I do not think the Original- 
package case is parallel to this at all, or has anything to do with 
the question. 

Mr. TUCKER. I suppose not, for the gentleman voted for the 
Original-package law. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, the first proposition I have laid down is 
that the right of suffrage is conferred by the State under the 
Constitution, and that the power of determining thatright must 
rest within the State itself. In the case of Minor vs. Happersett, 
reported in 21 Wallace, 162, the Supreme Court held that the 
Constitution of the United States does not confer the right of 
mage on 7 5 and Judge Waite, in 92 United States, in the 
case of Cruikshank vs. The United States, pages 555 and 556, uses 
this language: 

In the case of Minor vs. Happersett we decided that the Constitution of the 
United States has not conferred the right of suffrage upon any one, and that 
the United States had no voters of their own areation the States. In The 
United States vs. Reese et al,, we hold that the fifteenth amendment has in- 
vestel the citizens of the United States with a new constitutional right, 
which is an exemption from discrimination in the exercise of the elective 
.... 
of national citizenahin, but that exemption from discrimination im the ex- 


ercise of that right on account of race is. ‘ Zhe right to vote in the States 
comes from the States. 


Says Judge Waite— 
but the right of exemption from the prohibited discrimination comes from 
the Uni States. e first has not m granted or secured by the Consti- 


tution of the United States, but the last has been. 

There, then, Mr. Speaker, I plant myself at the very outset of 
this argument. I hold that the power of the citizen and the 
5 of the citizen to vote is aright given to him not by the Con- 
stitution of the United States or by the Federal Government, but 
5 a right reserved to the State and recognized in the Constitu- 

on. 

Now, if that right exists—the right of suffrage in the State— 
then who is to determine that right? Is the State to determine 
it, oris that power tobegiven toanother? What right is worth 
having that may bə determined by another other than the 
grantor? If the State gives the power to the citizen to vote, and 
another authority can pass upon that right and determine it, it 
is a useless power. In other words, we hold that the electoral 
Junction and the determinant function must go hand in hand for 
the safety of each power and for the protection of the rights of 
each. The right to vote and the power of determining that right 
should rest in the same hands, 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Will the gentleman from Virginia allow an 
interruption? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I understand the gentlemen to say that a 
right is of mo value, as a right, if another is to determine it? 

r. TUCKER. Yes, as a general proposition. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Does the gentleman take the ground that 
a man is to determine his own rights in all cases? Is it not true 
that we have to leave the determination of our rights to some 
one else? 

Mr. TUCKER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. And is it not true that we must abide by 
the decisions as to our rights? 

Mr. TUCKER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Then, if that be true, on what ground does 
the gentleman base the position he now occupies? 

Mr. TUCKER. Undoubtedly the gentleman is correct in a 
portion of his position. But the question is, who is to deter- 
mine? Isay that the power that gives the right should be the 
power of determining whether thatright exists or not. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Then another question. If that is true, is 
not every man in entire control of his own affairs, and dogs not 
ee sh all law and leave the individual in sovereign con- 
trol? 

Mr. TUCKER, Not at all. - My friend may sometimes take 
rights which do not belong to him; but we as citizens have 
rights given us under the constitutions under which we live— 
some rights as citizens of a State and some rights as citizens of 
the United States; and wherever these rights are given, under 
either authority—I do not say it is universal (but if not, the ex- 
ception proves the rule)—the safety of the right given rests in it 
being determined by the power that gave it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I come to the next step, to show that sec- 
tions 2007, 2016 and 2017, 2018, 2022, and 2026 are sections which 
deny that the State alone can determine the right of suffrage 
in its citizens. I say that these sections deny the determination 
of the right of suffrage to the Stat: which granted it. 

Mr. LIKEN. I donot want todisturb my friend. Iknow 


, 
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his good nature, or else I would not have asked as many ques- 
tions as I have; but if you will allow me one more question, as I 
understand my friend, he says that a right is to be determined 
by the power which gives the right. : 

Mr. TUCKER. Asa general principle. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Now, if the State gives the gentleman a 
right to sit in this House, but if his right is disputed by some- 
body else, his right to his seat is determined not by the State 
but by this House, so in that case his right is not determined 
by the power which gives the right. 

Mr. TUCKER. But why not? Because the Constitution of 
the country says that this House shall determine the right of a 
member to his seat. And I want my friend to come with us and 
stand by the Constitution as it is written. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Oh, I have always done that, and so have 
my ancestors. 

r. TUCKER. Then you will be all right if you do it in the 
future. I am not finding fault with the fact that the Constitu- 
tion leaves to this House the determination of the right of a 
member to his seat, though elected by the State and under her 
laws, but what I object to is that there are sections here that 
give rights’to Federal officers which do not belong to the Fed- 
eral Government, and which ought never to have been given, 
because not authorized by the Constitution. 

Now, I say these sections that I have cited deny the right of 
determining the question of suffrage to the States that gave it. 

Section 2007 declares that when a citizen offers to perform an 
act necessary to be done under any law of a State in order to 
vote, and is prevented, that he shall vote. Who determines it? 
The Federal officer. This law says when the citizen does a cer- 
tain act, whether the State officer says he can vote or not, that 
he shall vote, and thereby takes out of the hands of the State the 
power to determine whether he shall vote or not. 

Section 2016 gives to the an goalie the 77 0 of challenge, the 
right to mark names for challenge, the right to personally in- 
spect and scrutinize registration lists, the right to affix names 
to original lists and copies in such manner as will in their 
judgment—their determining Poemon doret the improper or 
wrongful removal therefrom of any names. There the power is 
granted first to challenge. Why, Mr. Speaker, what does a 
challenge mean? A challenge means to the voter Stop!“ just 
as it meant to the man who attempted to pa a sentinel during 
the late war. ‘ʻI challenge you! Stop! Not only stop, but give 
the countersign before you pass!” 

What is the countersign of a voter going to the polls to vote? 
Tt is to give the necessary qualifications to vote. Towhom? To 


the supervisor of elections. And if the supervisor of elections 


is not satisfied with it, it is true the man may attempt to vote, 
but there is an additional power here to sendafter him the swift 
messenger of a warrant, and have him arrested at once. The 
right of challenge is the right to thwart, to obstruct, to hinder 

to delay, to prevent absolutely the exercise of a right. And 
where that is the case, the determinant powon of the right of a 
man to cast his vote is taken from the State that gave it, and 
put into the hands of the Federal challenger. The power to 
challenge can easily be used by designing men not only to delay 
the voter, but it may be used successfully to prevent his voting 


at all. 

And the delay of many may often mean the prevention of some 
for want of time to vote. 

Gentlemen may say that the challenge is not a prevention of 
voting—that there is no reason why a man, if challenged, can 
not have the matter determined by the State judge of election, 
and that the determinant power shall be and will be with the 
State that gives the right of suffrage; but I ask gentlemen to 
tell me this: What right has the Federal Government to impose 
upon a State officer any duty? How caa the Federal Govern- 
ment say to the State officer, ‘‘ Determine the question whether 
this man has a right to vote; I challenge it”? y, if the Fed- 
eral Government has that power, it can put upon the State officer 
duties so onerous and so burdensome as to destroy him as afunc- 
tionary of the State which he is sworn to serve. 

I find, Mr. Speaker, in 11 Wallace, 113, the case of Collector vs. 
Day, which the House will recollect as one of the leading deci- 
sions in the Supreme Ceurt reports, holding that it is not com- 
petent for Congress under the Constitution to impose a tax upon 
the Salary of a State officer. : 

The House will also remember that a similar question was 
assed upon in the case of Dobbins vs. The Commissioners of 
rie County, 16 Peters, 435, where the converse of this proposition 

was held, that no State could tax the salary of a Federal officer. 

What was the ground of these two decisions? Why, it was this: 
That the power of taxation is the power to destroy, and if the 
Federal Government can tax the salary of a State officer, it can 
tax him out of existence and destroy an officer of a State whom 
the State considers necessary for the proper discharge of its 


functions. So, here, if the Federal Government can not tax a 


State officer, because it may thereby destroy the State, how can 


it impose upon a State officer duties which may take his whole 
time and attention, which he has sworn to give to his State in 
good faith? It involves the power of destruction of the officer of 
a State, just as much so as in the case of the taxing of a State 
officer’s salary. 

In 74 Howard, 66, the case of The Commonwealth of Kentucky 
vs. Dennison, Chief J ustice Taney, in rendering the decision of 
the court, says: 


We think it clear that the Federal Government, under the Constituti 
has no power to impose on a State officer, as such, any duty whatever, 
to compel him to 8 it. For if it possesses t power, it might over- 
load the officer with duties which would fill up all his time and disable him 
from performing his obligations to the State, and might impose on him du- 
ties of a character incompatible with the rank and dignity to which he was 
elevated by the State. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. In what decision is that? 

Mr. TUCKER. In the case of The Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky vs. Dennison. 

We find in addition to this that these supervisors have the 
power to personally inspect and scrutinize registration lists and 
to affix their names to registration lists, to original lists and 
copies, in such manner as willin their judgment detect improper 
and wrongful acts. Who is to determine whether an act is an 
imp or wrongful act? The supervisor, the man who is put 
there by the Federal Government to discharge the duty and the 
power granted by the Constitution to the State officer. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I find all through the sections which I have 
referred to the granting to the Federal officers, the supervisors 
and the deputy marshals, the power of determining the right of 
a citizen to vote. 

Section 2017 is practically the same. 

In section 2018 power is given to the supervisor “ to count and 
canvass” the result. 

Now, I put it to gentlemen that if the original right of suf- 
frage be in the State, granted by the State, and can only be 
granted by it, what right has the Federal Government to come 
in and demand by its officer that the right of counting and can- 
vassing the vote should be put into their hands? I speak of the 
right, not of the expediency. 

Section 2022 I desire especially to call attention to: 


The marshal and his general deputies, and such special deputies, shall keep 
the peace, and support and protect the supervisors of elections in the dis- 
charge of their duties, preserve order at such 5 ot registration and at 
such polls, prevent fraudulent registration and fraudulent voting thereat, or 
raudulent conduct on the part of any o. 2 of election, and ely, either 
at the place of registration or poting place or elsewhere, and either before or af- 
ter the registering or voting, to arrest and take into custody, with or without 
process, any person who commits, or attempts or offers to commit, any of the acts 
or offenses herein prohibited, 


There is a distinct power piven to the deputy marshals to pre- 
vent, not to stop, not to challenge, and leave it to the State jud 
to say whether he has the right, but the absolute power of spa 
termining whether a man has the right to vote, and to prevent 
it. Not only that, but he must preventfraudulent voting. Who 
is to determine whether it is fraudulent or not? Ah, gentlemen 
of the opposition, look at it. Here is the judge of the election. 
here is the Federal supervisor of the election. The judge of 
election says that this is not a fraudulent vote that is offered to be 
cast. The Federalsupervisorsaysitis. And this statute gives to 
the Federal supervisor the power to prevent his voting, and, if 
the man offers to vote, the power to arrest him. So that when 
gentlemen talk about these laws being laws intended to super- 
vise and merely witness the counting and canvassing of the vote 
and the manner of election, I want the country to know that 
the power rests with the Federal deputy marshals to pass upon 
whether a vote is fraudulent or not, and to absolutely prevent 
it being cast, and to arrest the man if he attempts it. 

Section 2026 gives power to the supervisor to compel the voter 
who has been registered, to do what? To prove his right to 
yore I beg to refer toit fora moment. Among the duties are 
this one: 


Shall cause the names of those upon any such list whose right to register 
and vote is honestly doubted to be verified by peones inquiry and examina 
tion at the respective places by them assigned as their residences. 


Verified how? To whom? Manifestly to the supervisor, and 
if not satisfactory, the deputy marshal shali prevent, if neces- 
sary, by arrest. The supervisor thereby has power to pass upon 
that question, under this law, and determine not only The right 
of suffrage, but whether the condition of suffrage has been com- 
plied with by the citizen, when that right and the original right 
to vote is guaranteed, as I have shown, to the citizen by the 
State, and the State alone. ; 

But, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen on the other side claim that the 
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power to appoint these Federal officers arises from the fourth 
section of Article I of the Constitution, which prescribes: 


The and manner of ho! g elections for Senators and Bee: 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Le; ture thereof; 
but the Co: may at any time by law make or alter regulations, ex- 


That is the pretension of gentlemen on the other side, But I 
challenge gentlemen to point out where that section of the Con- 
stitution confers upon the United States Government either the 

wer to grant sulfrage to the citizen, or to determine it after 
feis granted by the State. Chief Justice Waite says that the 
right of suffrage is derived from the State. This section says 
that after the State has conferred the right of suffrage, after it 
has determined who shall vote, after it has written in its laws 
the conditions upon which a man can vote, then Congress may, 
if it wants to, change the State regulations, not of election, but 
“of holding ” the election, at any time that it may choose. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen have quoted, in their minority 
report the opinion of Mr. Madison on this subject, and I am very 
much indebted to them for it, for I rely upon it confidently. 
What does Mr. Madison say upon this question? What is his 
construction of the word manner“ in the above section. He 


says: 

This view of the question seems to decide that the tures of the 
States ought not to have the uncontrolled right of regulating the times, 
pasma. manner of holding elections. These were words of great latitude. 

t was impossible to foresee all the abuses that might be made of the discre- 

power. Whether the electors should vote by ballot or viva voce; 
should assemble at this place or that ; should be divided into districts 
or all meet at one place; should all vote for all the Re mtatives or all in 

a district vote for a number allotted to the distric e and many other 

points would depend on the Legislatures, and might materially affect the 

appointments. 

So Mr. Madison construes those words, and on his construction 
I stand, as does every Democrat in House, namely, that 
the ‘‘manner of holding” the election had reference to whether 
men should vote viva voce or whether they should vote from the 
State at large or by districts, etc. 

Mr. RAY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. RAY. Does the gentleman claim that if I, being ares- 
ident of the State of New York, should go into the State of Vir- 
ginia at the next election for Congressmen and should undertake 
to vote there, Congress would have no power to authorize super- 
visors of election to interfere to prevent me from vo there? 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam glad to see that the gentleman un- 
derstood me exactly right. That is exactly what I hold. 

Mr. RAY. You think, then, that I, being a resident of New 
York, might undertake to vote in the State of Virginia in vio- 

lation of the laws of Virginia, and that the act of the officers of 
the State of Virginia in preventing me from voting there, or 
the act of United States officers in preventing me from voting, 
would not relate to the manner of conducting that election? Is 
that your . W 
Mr. TUCKER. That is exactly my position. Following Mr. 
, as above stated. 

Mr. RAY. Those acts would not relate to the manner of con- 
ducting the election? 

Mr. TUCKER. Exactly. They would relate to the substance 
of the election itself—not the manner of holding it. 

Mr. RAY. Then bodies of voters might be imported from 
one State to another and voted at the polls, and the officers 
might undertake to prevent them from voting 

Mr. TUCKER. t officers? 

Mr. RAY. The State officers, or any officers duly constituted 
andempowered. Those officersmight undertake to prevent those 
men from voting, and the prevention of their voting or their 
attempt to vote would not, as you understand it, relate at all to 
the manner of conducting the election. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am afraid that my friend’s last question 
Soa he has not followed my argument very closely up to 

t. 

Mr. RAY, Ihave followed it very closely, and I want to see 
now whether I understand it. 8 

Mr. TUCKER. The point I make is simply this, that if the 

ht of suffrage be a right given to the citizen by the State, 
which the gentleman admit, then there is no power but that 
of the State that should determine that right. 

Mr. RAY. What I am speaking about is this: The gentle- 
man was talking about tha manner of conducting an election. 

Mr. TUC. Yes, and I was giving you what Mr. Madison 
considered the ‘‘manner of holding” an election. 

Mr. RAY. Well, I want to know what you consider it. 

Mr. TUCKER. There is no better authority than Mr. Madi- 
son. I bow always to that authority. 

Mr. RAY. Is not the act of illeg. voting at an election 


and the act of a duly constituted officer in preventing such illegal 


voting, a matter that relates directly to the mode and manner of 
ay vst the election? 

Mr. TUCKER. In one sense, perhaps, it is, but not as con- 
strued by Mr. Madison. 

Mr. RAY. Then you think that the act of Ne a man 
from voting illegally at an election does not relate to the manner 
of conducting the election. 

Mr. zee To the manner of holding the election. That 

n, 

Mr. RAY. Conducting it. 

Mr. TUCKER. I hold my friend to the constitutional word, 
the manner of holding the election. 

Mr. RAY. Well, * holding,” then. 

1 „ Yes, holding, I hold my friend down to that. 
ughter. 

Mr. RAY. And you think the word holding“ does not in- 
clude ‘‘ conducting?” 

Mr. TUCKER. My friend will understand that the hold- 
ing” of the election is a very different thing from the thing 
that is held. The holding of the polls is a mere ministerial act. 
That which goes into the ot box, the ballot of the freeman, 
isa right given to him by the States, which the Constitution has 

aranteed to him, and which the Federal Government can not 
terfere with. 

Mr. RAY. Let me ses ii I understand the gentleman. Does 
he think there is any constitutional difference between the 
mode of ‘‘holding an election” and the manner of ‘conducting 
an election”? 

Mr, TUCKER. _ 8 Will not stop to play upon those 
words. My meaning must be clear to the gentleman. 

But again, Mr. Speaker, and I invite the attention of myfriend 
to this, the first form of this fourth section of Article 1 of the 
Constitution, in relation to the times, pense, and manner, etc., as 
found in 2 Madison Papers, 1229,is this. This was the firstform 
in which the resolution came before the Convention: 

The times, and manner of holding elections for members of each 


„places 
House shall Be prescribed by the legislature of each State; but their provi- 
sions concerning them may at any time be altered by the Legislature of the 


United States. 

The words are ‘provisions concerning them.” Mark the 
words. what? Concerning the elections. These 
may be altered by Congress, Had this sectiou remained in this 


form it would have given unlimited power. The debate shows 
that the first part of this section down to the words ‘ their pro- 
visions“ was agreed to nem. con.; that a motion to strike out the 
residue was lost, and that the words provisions concerning 
them” were struck out and in lieu thereof were inserted the 
following words: 

But regulations in each of the foregoing cases 

That is the times, places, and manner of holding— 
may at any time be made or altered by Congress, 

This restricted the power of Congress to regulations as to 
holding only. The regulations in each of the foregoing cases 
were not to make or alter provisions concerning the elections, 
but regulations prescribing the times, places, and manner of 
holding them. There was no hint of any power in Congress over 
the elections at all, but only the power tochange the State regu- 
lations for holding such elections to be held by State officers. 
We insist that the States alone can hold the elections by their 
State officers. If the words“ provisions concerning them” had 
been retained in the clause it might have been otherwise: but 
Congress can only make or alter such regulations as to time, 
place, and manner of holding, without saying who shall hold. 
And what is meant by ‘‘manner of holding,” by those who do 
hold, is defined by Mr. Madison as follows: 


Whether the electors shall vote by ballot or viva voce; shall assemble a 
this place or that place; shall be divided into districts or all at one place; 
should all yote for all the Re tatives or all in a district vote for a num- 
ber to be allotted to the district. 


Who shall hold the election is not touched by the section, but 


is negatived by substituting * regulation as to time, place, and 
manner of holding“ for the words“ provisions concer: them” 
[elections], which would haye included all—holding, as well as 
“ the time, „and manner of holding.” 


Who, then, should hold but the electoral power—the State? 
The Constitution, Article I, section 2, to which I have already 
referred, states that— 

The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for elect- 
ors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 4 

That is, the Representatives are to be chosen by voters whom 
the State makes voters by its constitution and laws for the most 
rumerous branch of the State Legislature. 

Clause 3 of the same article enumerates the number of Repre- 
one gee nena each State shall haveinCongress: New Hamp- 
shire, 3, etc. 

Who, then, shall hold elections but the State whose Represent- 
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ativesare to be elected? Who butshe can know whoare herown 
voters? And by whom can this be determined so well as by her 
own officers? The power to elect is a State power, because the 
elected are her Representatives, and the power to decide who is 
elected is hers for the same reason; for unless the right of choos- 
ing and the rightof deciding who is chosen be united in the same 
hands the representation of the State may be wrested from it. 
The electoral and determinant function must be united in the 
same hands, for if the right of election isin the hands of one and 
the power of determining in the hands of another, the former 
right may be denied. ‘ 

his is the manifest reason for the c e in the original 
clause as first proposed in the convention. There is left in the 
States the power to elect, the power to hold the elections, and the 
power to decide to whom the right of suffrage is given; and to 
Congress is poren only the precisely defined power to say when, 
where, and how the State officers shall act in receiving and 
counting the votes. If more had been meant than this the words 
t provisions concerning them” would not have been stricken 
out and ‘regulations as to time, place, and manner of holding” 
inserted therefor. 

But this view is sustained Dt another course of reasoning. It 
is the manner not of electing, but of holding the election tis 
referred to in this section. Why? Mark you, because the man- 
ner of election is fixed py she Constitution as to Senators by pre- 
scribing that they shall be elected by the Legislature, and as to 
Representatives by the electors under the State constitution. 
To have left out the word “holding” would have given to the 
State Legislature and to Congress the power to change the mode 
of election fixed by the Constitution and would have given rise 
to the charge that there were two provisions of the Constitution 
plainly antagonistic to each other. But the language “times, 
places, and manner of holding elections” does not involve such 
achange. How easy it would have been to have said: 


The States may prescribe the times, places, and manner, and the officers 
for 7 5 elections, but Congress may at any time make or alter such 
regulations. 


But the language is precise, because vitally important. The 
word “regulation” has a well-defined meaning—prescribing 


rules, not laws; and it applies to the method of action, 
and not to the substance of the act. Under it it may properly 
be claimed that could say whether the vote was to be 


by ballot or viva voce; but the e is not broad enough to 
authorize the construction that under it Congress can have the 
power of deciding who should vote or who has been elected. 

But if the words time, place, and manner of holding“ mean 
that Congress by law may prescribe who shall hold the election 
and determine who is elected, either Congress can appoint super- 
visors over the election of Senators by the Legislature, or it can not do 
so as to Representatives; for the power as to each as conferred by 
this clause is exactly the same. If the power exists as to Repre- 
sentatives, it exists as to Senators. it can not apply to Sen- 
ators, neither can it apply to Representatives. 

In England for many years the elections were held by the sheriff 
of the county; the officer of the shire presided in the shire moot, 
and the return was made by him and by the electors or voters 
themselves signing the returns. No alien supervisors were ad- 
mitted to pry or spy into the free action of the electors. The 
electoral and determinant functions in England were united. 
Let them not be divorced here. (3 Stubbs’s Const. Hist., 419 et 

. Cushing's Practice of Legislative Bodies, 998, Appendix 2.) 

r. Speaker, I want gentlemen in considering the powers o 

Government under this clause of the Constitution—this 4th sec- 
tion of article 1—to tell me and to tell the House and this country, 
whether or not under that power Congress has a right to send 
its supervisors to a State Legislature to supervise the electionof 
a United States Senator? 1 want gentlemen to meet that issue 
frankly and scr and without evasion. If the power exists to 
send the supervisor into the State of Virginia to pass on the 
right of a man to vote at the polls, the right exists with equal 
force to send your marshal into the halls of the Legislature of 
the State of Virginia or of any State, and when the legislator 
rises in his seat to cast his vote for a Senator of the United States 
he may, by a Federal official, be challenged as to his right to 
vote. Can that be done? 

Mr, HENDERSON of Illinois. No; I would say not. 

Mr. TUCKER. My good friend from Illinois says it can not 
be done. I agree with him, and if not, neither can it be done as 
to the voter at the polls. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. No; but if my friend will al- 
low me, I would suggest that this is not a parallel case at all as 
compared with an ordinary election. The Senate is the judge 
of the election and qualification of Senators. The Senate is the 
final judge of the qualifications. 

Mr. TUCKER. But my point is this, are we not equally the 


qes of the election and qualifications of our own members? 
o are to determine in case of contest who has been elected. 

Now, I pat itto my friend again: The times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives” is 
the power under which it is claimed here these laws can consti- 
tutionally be enacted. You claim the power to send a super- 
visor to the polls in any State to challenge the right of suffrage, 
and that same power, if lodged as you claim, could send a deputy 
marshal into the halls of the Legislature and challenge the right 
of a member to vote fora United States Senator. ere is no 
getting around it. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. But I submit that there is no 
necessity for it, because the election of a United States Senator 
by a State Legislature is known to the public. It is a matter of 
record who votes for a United States Senator, so that any ques- 
tion that may arise in reference to the election can be brought 
before the Senate of the United States for determination. 

Mr. TUCKER. Butit is not a question of necessity; itis a 
question of power. 

My friend from Illinois says there is no necessity for it. Is 
there any necessity for it? Iam not discussing the question of 
necessity. There is no necessity for these infamous laws. I am 
discuss the question of power. The power is claimed here 
under this section to do this, and to use an expression of my 
good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT] gentlemen in as- 
suming this position are ‘“‘deposited in a cavity” on this point. 

If the power exists at all, there is no reason why the Federal 
supervisors can not go to the clerk of the house of delegates of 
the State of Virginia and challenge his right (for that means, 
according to the argument of my friend from New York, the 
manner of holding elections), challenge his right to put on the 
rolls the name of any memberof the State Legislature, Itis his 
duty to make up that list. But not only that; let me carr. my 
friend a little further with me. Under the sections of which 
have been speaking, the right is given to the supervisors or 
marshal, not only to challenge every one who comes up to vote, 
butit pras him the right to challenge the voter when he goes 


to register. 
What does that mean? It means that he has the right under 
this statute to challenge the condition of suffrage. hat is the 


condition of suffrage? One condition is that the man shail 
register. Now, when a man rises in a State islature to vote 
for a Senator a Federal supervisor is there an : “ Ichal- 
lenge the right of that man to vote.” Allright. If he votes, 
when the supervisor has challenged and thinks it a fraudulent 
vote, he may forthwith arrest him without process. Not only 
that, but the supervisor, under the section I am considering, has 
the right to challenge for a condition of suffrage, such as regis- 
tration. 

The condition of suffrage in a State Legislature is that a man 
shall be first elected; and therefore to see that this condition is 
properly complied with, and that there is no fraud in its acquire- 
ment, would roguiro the supervisor to go down to the county, 
stand at topo in the State election for the member of the Leg- 
islature, challenge the voter, arrest him, carry him to prison 

ty of violating these provisions of law in that State election. 

tis not, then, a question of expediency. It is not a question 

whether it is necessary. party that found it ne to 

turn out, at the poas of a bayonet, a State Legislature will 
not be long in finding necessity for anything else. 

Mr. LACEY. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. LACEY. I understand you to claim that Congress has no 
power to make any provision as to the manner of the election of 
a United States Senator. 

Mr. TUCKER. You are right. The manner of election of a 
wee ag has been prescribed by the Constitution, Article I, sec- 

on 3. 

Mr. LACEY. Oras to the time of electing a United States 
Senator? 

Mr. TUCKER. On the contrary, they have; that is, the one 
(the manner of election) is cally prescribed by the Consti- 
tution, whith provides that the Legislature of each State shall 
elect the Senator, and ‘‘the times, places, and manner of holding” 
such may ultimately rest with Congress, under Article I, section 
4, supra. But my friend has not eypronenies my ar; ent. It 
is not the manner of holding, but itis the thing to be held (the 
election) that I am after. 

It is the right of suffrage for which I am contending. That 
belongs to the State, and the power that is claimed here to chal- 
lenge a man at the polls is a power that you can not defend, be- 
cause, if it can be used at the polls as claimed, it can be used in 
challenging the rightof a man to vote for a United States Sena- 


pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


tor in a State 
The SP 
expired. 
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Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent that 


the gentleman from Virginia 
tinue his remarks without limit. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I am very much indebted to the 
House, and I shall not trespass much longer upon its indulgence. 

Now I come to another proposition. Sections 2009, 5506, 5511, 
and 5515 are sections that require the punishment of State offi- 
cials for the violation of State laws. r. Speaker, I think of all 
the laws on the statute books and of all the sections that are 
sought to be repealed in this bill these are the most objection- 
able and the most obnoxious. To say that a man who is sworn 
as an officer of the State of Virginia to discharge his duty to her 
sovereignty can, if he omits to discharge that duty, be punished 
by any other power is a proposition so monstrous, that I take it 
it need hardly be discussed in a body like this. 

The power to punish for the violation of a law that it has not 
the power to command obedience to! The Federal Government 
has no right to command the obedience of the State officer to 
the State law, and yet it claims the power here to take the State 
4 80 and punish him for a dereliction of duty to the law of his 

tate. 

How would gentlemen like that to apply in their own homes, 
to have some outside party punish your child for a disobedience 
to your own command—the establishment of a rule to control 

our own house, and to have it faithfully and efficiently en- 
2 by your neighbor applying the rod to your child for a 
disobedience to your command? It is a monstrous proposition. 
abe a proposition that ought not to live until the 10th of Octo- 

T, 


I want to call attention to the language of Judge Bradley in the 
Siebold case, where he seeks to meet the trouble in that case by a 
hop, one and jump. Thatwasa case where a State officer wasin- 
dicted, I think, in the State of Maryland, for the violation of a 
State law. J udge Bradley, in giving his decision on that ques- 
tion, says: 

The imposition of 1 implies a prohibition of the act punished. 
The State laws which Congress sees no occasion to alter, but which it allows 
to stand, are in effect odoplod by Congress. 

And the punishment of a citizen of the United States was car- 
ried out by the Supreme Court of the United States by the dec- 
laration of the great judge that, while the citizen violated no 
law of Congress but the law of a State, yet that Congress had in 
effect adopted that law of the State. Human rights taken from 
citizens bf Fas ena of law! Where does such construction 
lead to? Congress has the power to punish State officers, it 
has the power to destroy the State by punishing the State officer 
by removing him from office. And I say, gentlemen, that these 
provisions in reference to punishment of State officers for the 
violation of State laws are provisions that can not be too soon 
wiped out by this House. 

Mr. RAY. The gentleman does not seem to draw the distinc- 
tion. When Congress imposes upon a State officer the perform- 
ance of a certain duty, they select that man because he is the 
State offloer 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, but what right has Congress to impose 
a duty upon a State officer? That is just the point. 

Mr. RAY. Congress has a right to impose certain duties 
upon every citizen of the United States. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, as a citizen. 

Mr. RAY. And Congress may impose a ny upon a certain 
State officer, not because as a State officer he is charged with 
that duty, but they may select the man as a man, as a citizen, 
because of is a State officer, and because that is a guaranty of 
his character and his capability, and impose on him the enforce- 
ment of a State law, thersby adopting that law. 

Mr. TUCKER. My friend finds himself in the position of 
differing with the Supreme Court upon that question in the 
opinion I have just cited. 

Mr. RAY. Now, when they impose upon that citizen the 
duty, and he accepts the duty, but violates the law and the dut; 
as imposed by Congress, is he not subject to the penalty impose 


. TUCKER] be allowed to con- 


by the laws of 5 
ert TUCKER. My friend is stating a case that does not exist 
at 


Mr. RAY. That is just the situation. 

Mr. TUCKER. Not at all. 

Mr. RAY. And my friend from Virginia does not draw the 
distinction at all. 

Mr. TUCKER. The distinction I draw is simply this—a dis- 
tinction that I should think my friend would see at once: The 
State officer, sitting as a juāge of election, holds his commission 
from the State, and owes allegiance to none other in the dis- 


charge of those duties; and the fact that a member of Congress 
is to be elected makes no difference. My friend has gone off on 
the wrong tack in supposing that the election of a member of 
Congress differs from that of a State officer in his election. 


The 


State officer, the judge of the election, never accepts any duty 
imposed upon him by Congre rar Congress has no power toim- 
pose such upon him, but harges only duties which the law of 
the State imposes. * 

Mr. RAY. That is true, as a State officer simply, when he 
carries out the laws of the State; but. when the duty is imposed 
upon him we higher power than the State, by the power of the 
nation to which he belongs, then his position, his duty, and his 
duty to the 3 power of the nation is above his duty to the 
mere power of the State. Of course, I can not impress that doc- 
trine on my friend from Virginia, because he does not acknowl- 
edge fealty to the nation, but simply to his State. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am very much obliged to my friend for his 
criticism. I acknowledge nofealty to any power in this Govern- 
ment which is not expressly granted to it by the Constitution, 
and I recognize my fealty as a citizen of Virginia to the Consti- 
tution of my country firstand supreme in its own sphere, over all 
law, State or otherwise. But where it has not the power to go, 
ASNE it has not been granted specifically, I do not recognize it 
at all. 

Mr. RAY. Wii my dear friend, you do not undertake to say 
that you would defy a law of Congress because it was in conflict 
with the law of the State of Virginia, or because you thought 
that the law of Congress was unconstitutional? 

Mr. TUCKER. Not at all. A law of Congress should be 
deemed constitutional until it has been declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. But the law of Congress declared con- 
stitutional by the action of the Supreme Court is not constitu- 
tional to me, as a Representative here, unless in my conscience 
I believe it to be. 

Mr. RAY. But you would obey them? 

Mr. TUCKER. As a citizen I bow to the laws of Congress; as 
a citizen I bow to the decision of the Supreme Court, but as a 
Representative from the State of Virginia I bow only to my con- 
struction of the Constitution in determining my duty. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, if these laws are wrong in principle they 
have certainly been wrong in practice. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

rmit me to ask him one question before he passes from this 
ranch of the subject? His argument has demonstrated, doubt- 
less to his own satisfuction, that these laws which he desires to 
repeal are unconstitutional. Therefore I ask him, asa langon 
if they are not null and void and may be entirely disrega ` 
and if so. what occasion.is there for the repeal of a nullity? 

Mr. TUCKER. Ithink my friend’s question has been answered 
in what I have said heretofore. If these laws are wrong in prin- 
ciple they are certainly wrong in practice. From one end of the 
country to the other a sentiment has grown from day to day and 
year to year in favor of their ultimate repeal. They are founded 
upon a false principle. Theoy haye nothing but partisanship to 
sustain them, and they have become an eyesore to the whole coun- 
try. Under their operations human liberty has been trampleđ 
upon, human rights have suffered, and human beings unjustly 
punished. The merciless exactions of the chief supervisorsin the 
great cities have added additional horrors to the law. 

Men have been torn from their families and brought to trial 
with no ground of action a the desire to deprive them of 
the right of suffrage. To continue such laws longer would be 
an insult to the intelligence of the people. Davenportism“ 
has become a byword and a word of a ap throughout the 
land. Theatrocities of the Duke of Alva do not exceed the crimes 
against liberty which have been committed under these laws in 
the State of New York and elsewhere. The voices of those who 
have peret away within the past twenty years, who have suf- 
fered by imprisonment, privation, and ultimate death atthe hands 
of this despot cry out to us for vengeance. 

No trophy has been too large for his greed and no victims too 
low for his rapacity. The scholar, the divine, the hoo lum; all 
alike share his vengeance; but we can well imagine that when 
the free citizens of this country were in common suffering the 
unjust penalties of these laws, the statement of the prelate of old 
amid the tortures of the stake was often heard: 

Be of good cheer, brother; we shall this day kindle such a torch in Eng- 
land as I trust in God shall never be extinguished. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the day has come, and now is, when we, 
responding to that cry of the freemen of the country, will wi 
from the statute books the last remnant of these laws, and if the 
blood of the martyr is the seed of the church, then— 

Each single wreck in the warpath of might 
Shall yet be arock in the temple of right. 

Davenportism! I see the gentleman is already rising now to 
call my attention to Mr. Cox’s report in favor of this man. 

Mr. Y. Noz; but I do want to refer to Mr. FITCR’S report, 
made in the last Congress, who reported that these laws ought 
to be repealed, because they had resulted in no convictions, and 
when the gentleman in such picturesque language referred to 
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the Duke of Alva, and to the confining voters in New York City 
in dungeons, taking them from their homes, endangering their 
lives, and keeping them from their families, I was reminded that 
a Democratic committee in the last Congress reported that it 
had examined into the working of these election laws for several 

ears, and that they ought to be repealed because nobody had 
Sees convicted under their provisions. 


Mr. TUCKER. Exactly. 
Mr. RAY. And yetyou have everybodyin New York in dun- 
geons 


! 

Mr. TUCKER. Myfriend does not state all that is in that re- 
port. I wish I had e to read it all to show the House the 
atrocities of this man Davenport. Why, my friend [Mr. Ray] 
will claim, as he hasclaimed before—I have heard him—that Mr. 
Cox, the Poet Samuel Sullivan Cox of New York, agreat Demo- 
cratic light in days gone by, a man whose memory we love to 
honor, declared in a report in 1877 that these laws were propery 
executed by Davenport, and that there was no cause for criti- 
cism in the way he had executed them. 

Well, sir, I put the gentleman to-day in this position. If in 
1877 Davenport was anangelof light, with wings upon him, ready 
to be translated without ying, how can the gentleman reconcile 
that with the character which he bears to-day, except upon the 
principle that the laws themselves are so infamousin their com- 


lete development that they ought to be blotted out forever? I 
hold in my hand a statement of the accounts of this man, taken 
from the files of the Treasury Department. : 
Amount of fous E aro John I. poste: ge Zor services as chief gu ii 

as 


tions a 
March 1, 1893. 


elec: 


ipervisor of elec- 
nited States circuit court commissioner from April 11, 1889, to 


No. 


Harrison went out of office, he putin a little account of $3,000, 
and on February 24, 1893, ten days before the expiration of Mr. 
Harrison's term, he put in and had allowed an account of $31,000! 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HICKS. What has that to do with the character or the 
repeal of the laws now under consideration? [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam very sorry, Mr. Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman sees in these facts and figures pertaining to the admin- 
istration of one of the offices established under these election 
laws no reason for repealing them. 

Mr. HICKS. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. TUCKER. One moment. Why, Mr. Speaker, here isa 
man who draws from the Treasury of the United States nearly 
a hundred thousand dollars for services which he claims were 
rendered while Mr. Cleveland was President, yet he had not the 
manhood to present his accounts to Mr. Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion, but waited until that Administration had come to an end, 
and then handed over these accounts to the Harrison Adminis- 
tration, and had them allowed. Truly, truly,“ the ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master’s crib.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. HICKS, Butthe gentleman still does not answer my ques- 
tion. My question is, how or wherein do the accounts of Mr. 
Davenport have anything to do with the wrong or the injustice 
which the gentleman from Virginia claims arises under these 
election laws? 

Mr. LACEY. May Lask the gentleman a question in connec- 
tion with those accounts? Did not Mr. Cleveland’sdistrict-attor- 
ney in New York refuse to go through and audit those accounts, 
and is not that the reason they were not presented? 


of ac-| Date when Date of service. Haters og sery- ee Mr. TUCKER. Well, sir, about this I do not know, butif true 
count Passed. fit is very creditable to Mr. Cleveland's district attorney, and I 
„ honor him all the more for it. 
119921 | Apr. 11, 1889 Ay t1 to November 10, | Chiefsupervisor.| $3,251.29 5 3 1 3 oe ee pores Showing the 
. amoun ursed in New Yor y for spec eputy marshals 
ee ee ee 2,802.61 and supervisors of elections from March 4, 1885, to March 4, 1889, 
115106 | June 15,1889 Congresstonalelection, No do 23,220.73 | and from March 4, 1889, to March 4, 1893. 
vember 
, 1889 101 9 J Amounts disbursed in New York City for special deputy marshals and supervisors 
117464 | Oct. 20, 8 3 Be 3 e of election from March 4, 1835, to March 4,1889, and from March 7.1338. to 
118364 | Jan. 2,1890 | Special Congressional elee-|....do.-..........- 2,125.20 | March 4, 1893, 
sites [Ook “410001: sagt hed connate Gee 124.95 | March 4, 1885, to March 4, 1889, M. T. McMahon, United States marshal: 
127417 | Mar.%, 1801 | Gongressionalelection, No-|-.-.d0.............| 3721.45 | Congressional election, 18865: 846, 255. 
vember 4, 1890. Pd ts ta wr eet ae ae nie T nt eyecare est 41.088. 00 
128678 | May 21, 1891 S8 EE NR 8 ber Visor n . eee. i 897,928.75 
—.— 2 at E 9 and rp election, 1888: “amo 4 
134660 | Jan. 27, 1892 | Special Congressional elec- |... ; Deputy MATBRAIS ---- ~~~ ---- -= r5- e215- 1mm neee 
j Rion. November 4. 1801, Supervisors . ... . — 0 
135528 | Mar. 2, 1892 ee RE UOT EBS S A 2, 481.73 i 
143263 | Jan. 31, 1893 he thone ae pupal No- . do 3, 298. 70 Total from March 4, 1885, to March 4, 18009090 148, 861.75 
142819 | Feb. 24, 18 TCC A 1. 205. 10 March 4, 1889. to March 4. 1893, John W. Jacobus, United States marshal: 
136840 | Apr. 14, 1892 | Extraordinary expenses. Commissioner | 5,295.07 | Congressional election, 1890: 
circuit court. Paty MATERA oso oo 809, 618. 00 
131964 | Oct. 9,1891 November 1 to 30, Ader l A Kae do 8 233, 95 Supervisors - 88, 460. 9188, om 00 
100947.1 MSE A, 1001 “1 ed te W n 8 and Congressional election, 1892: oni 
187502 | May 20,1892 | July 1, 1888, to June 30, 1889. . 400 puty marshals -...-.-..------2-------eeenesnaeee 
138716 Jan. 1, 1893 Novernber 3 to 29, 1889. ‘Supervisors... . sree men aa e 60, 045. 00 
146842 | Jan. 16, 1893 | October 1 to 30, 1889 126, 307. 00 
142228 | Dec. 16, 1892 Total from March 4, 1889, to March 4, 189883 284, 385. 00 
AGREES | T00: 33,1000 11-55 00i aarne AO naaede Diference or increase from 1885 to 1889 over period from a ae 
1889 to 188 PF 0 W akan EE ned 135, 523, 25 


This statement shows that from March 4, 1889, to March 4, 
1893, he drew from the Treasury of the United States, as super- 
visor and commissioner of the circuit court feesamounting to the 
neat sum of $145,591.81. This paper shows another fact. Itshows 
that from March 4, 1885, to March 4, 1889, when Grover Cleve- 
land was President of these United States and John I. Daven- 
port was chief supervisor of New York, not an account was pre- 
sented by him for payment! It shows, however, that although 
no account was presented during Mr. Cleveland’s former Admin- 
istration ending on March 4, 1889, yet on April 11, 1889, one 
short month after President Harrison came in, Mr. Davenport 
put in an account of three thousand and odd dollars, covering his 
services from August I to November 10, 1888, a period when Mr. 
Cleveland was President. 

It shows another remarkable fact, namely, that on the Ist of 
June, 1889, two months later, he put in an account of over 82,000 
for services in the November election of 18851! It shows further 
that on the 15th of June, 1889 — for his appetite was being whet- 
ted—he put in another account for services in the November 
election of 1886, during Mr. Cleveland's first Administration, of 
$23,000. Those services“ were rendered while Mr. Cleveland 
was President. eat on October 30, 1889, he put in another 
account cover e time to the 6th of November, 1888, amount- 
ing to only $31, Then on January 31, 1893, just before Mr. 
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The above expenditures do not include the fees paid to the chief supervisor, 

The present law was passed in 1871, in which year ony Auta ar to 
Bas Sto , WBS the eee eke been 
was $595,000 in round numbers. = waa ia 

And I find that under the administration of John W. Jacobus 
Republican, as marshal, the expenses during four years amounted 
to $284,000, while under the admistration of Marshal McMahon. 
Democrat, they amounted to $148,000, or a difference in favor ot 
the Cleveland Administration of over $135,000. These facts and 
figures relate to New York alone. Mr. Speaker, I say to the gen- 
tleman who asks me what these facts have to do with the question 
of the rightfulness or the wrongfulness of these laws, that they 
show one of two things—either that this man Davenport, who 
has a life tenure, should be abolished beoause he is a corrupt 
man, or else that the laws are so corrupt and so difficult to exe- 
cute that they make even as pure a man as Davenport commit 
these outrages. 

Mr. Speaker, I can only say, in closing, about this gentleman, 
that his character as an officer may be summed up in the follow- 
ing: 

Too cautious or tuo sly tof 
5 
e 


hed, 
While others hail in distantskies the glories of the Union, 
He only sees its glory shine 
Through this Ih. up the account] and many hundreds. 
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Mr. HICKS. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. He 
has asserted that these laws are wrong in principle and wrong 
in practice. Ibelieye I understood him on that point correctly. 
Now, I would like him to show, if he pleases, wherein any injus- 
tice has been done by virtue of these laws in any Northern State 

derisive laughter on the Demoeratie side] or in any Southern 


tate. 
Mr. TUCKER. My friend will pardon me. I can not 
to the extent of going into that question. That matter be 
fully discussed by others. I donot live in a Northern State. I 
have no personal knowledge about these things except as I gain 
1855 knowledge from reports and information that I believe re- 


ble. 

Mr. HICKS. The gentleman has made a broad charge, and I 
wished him to substantiate it. If he will permit one more ques- 
tion, I am done. I find upon an examination of the votes cast last 

ear that in the State of South Carolina, with a population of 
,151,000 souls, there were 68,716 votes cast for seven members 
of Co , while in the State of Nebraska, with only 1,058,009 
souls, there were cast 192,275 votes for but six members of Con- 
. Can the gentleman give any reason which will explain 

is great difference in the votes of these two States? 

Mr. TUCKER. I can not; I do not profess to have any infor- 
mation on that point. But willthe gentleman tell me how many 
votes were cast in South Carolina the year before last in the 
pip elections when there were no supervisors or deputy mar- 
shals? , 

Mr. HICKS. I can doso by referring to the record. 

Mr. TUCKER. Why can you not tell it now? 

Mr. HICKS. Because I have not acquainted myself with the 
matter. I was looking for the statistics with reference to mem- 
bers of Congress, which is the question now under consideration. 

Mr. TUCKER. Exactly; but if the gentleman will look to see 
how many votes were cast at the State election, he will probably 
see that as many were cast under the one system as the other. 
The number voting is about the same, whether the Federal su- 
pervisor is there or whether he is not, 

Mr. HICKS. This much I do know, if the gentleman will per- 
mitasingle remark: There were mighty few Republican votes 
cast in comparison with the number of voters. 

Mr. TUCKER. Woll, we in the South know a great deal better 
than to vote the Republican ticket. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side. 3 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, I ynderstood the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hicks] to say that there were 
1,100,000 votes polled in the State of South Carolina. 

Mr. HICKS. I did not say there were that number of voters; 
but I gave that as the population of the State according to the 
record which I had examined. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I thought the gentleman 
stated that was the number of voters,and I wanted to correct 
him so as to eop him straight. 

Mr. HICKS. Iam obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I object to thesslaws for another 
reason. The true sige Be the part of this Government toward 
the State governments should be to have perfect confidence exist- 
ing between the two. One of the chief reasons of my objection 
to these laws is that they show alack of confidence on the part of 
the Federal Government toward the State governments. On 
their face they amount to a charge of distrust—a charge that the 
Government of the United States can not trust the people of the 
country; and I tell you, Mr. Speaker, that no country will long 
flourish where such a state of things as that exists. 

Where there is distrust and suspicion written upon the laws 
of the country toward the people, you are going to find that it 
will react against the government which indulges init. Put 
the election of Representatives into the hands of the States, 
where the Constitution intended it should be put; wipe from 
the statute books these laws that cause engin and friction all 
the time among the people, and you will find there will arise 
throughout the country an increased love and increased patriot- 
ism among the people such as we have not experienced in the 
country for the thirty years. S 

Why, Mr. Speaker, this matter of trust and confidence is not 
to be despised. If you 3 your child with the understand- 
ing that he isto be watched and guarded and scrutinized throngh 
life—that you are a detective upon his movements, with your 
ed suspiciously upon him all the time—let me tell you that 
when he grows to manhood he will not be able tolook you inthe 
face. If you want to bring up and encourage a nation of sneaks, 
let it be understood that the Government which the people are 
1 to love, honor, and revere is a detective on their track. 
I do not believe in that principle. 

Mr. RAY. Then I suppose the gentleman would advocate 
the blotting ont of all criminal laws, and thus haye a state of 
perfect “confidence” between the Government and the people? 


[Laughter.] If we could have that happy state in which no 
crime would exist, the millennium woul ve come. 

Mr. TUCKER. Well, the millennium will be very nearly 
here when we get rid of these laws. It is fast SL hee poe : but 
it is a millennium that the gentleman is not looking for; i isa 
millennium of American freedom from Federal interference in 
elections. 1 

Mr. RAY. e come pretty near it in New York City now. 
I donot speak of any locality, but I think if you abolish these 
laws that a Republican would not dare to vote in some places. 
He would be mobbed. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, there is another section to which 
I wish to call the attention of the House, and that is section 2002, 
which provides that— 

No military or naval officer, r 
or naval service of the United TVT 
his authority or control any troops or armed men at the place where any 


general or special election is held in any State, unless it be necessary to repel 
the armed enemies of the United States, or to keep peace at the polls. 


That act was passed in February, 1865. It was passed as a 
war measure, e have from that war now nearly thirty 
geane. That provision of the law, then, ought to be wiped out. 

t ought to be wiped out for this reason, that it gives to an officer 
of the Army the discretion of determining when troops should 
be called out. The Constitution prescribes, wherever domestic 
violence has possed beyond the control of the State, that upon 
application of the executive or the Legislature of the State, as 
the case may be, to the Government of the United States, troops 
shall be directed to quell the riot in such State. The Constitu- 
tional provision is clear (Article IV, section 4). This is ultra- 
constitutional in that it gives to an officer of the Army the dis- 
cretion of determining when troops shall be used at the polls. 

Now, I want to add one further word. The public press of the 
country has declared that this bill proposes to wipe out the fif- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution; that the object of the 
bill is to do away with this amendment. It is not so. There is 
not a statute among those sought to be repealed that touches in 
the slightest degree the fifteenth amendment except one. The 
object of the committee was clear. We recognize this amend- 
ment as part of the organic law of this country, and we bear full 
allegiance to it. 

But these laws which we seek to repeal have no such purpose. 
The only provision that bears on the fifteenth amendment is 
section 2010, which refers to a contest for a State office, nota 
Federal office, where a man has lost the office by reason of the 
denial of the right of suffrage on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition. We eliminate that, because the statute gives 
the right of action to the Federal court instead of to the State 
court, whose officeis sought to be recovered. Of course if the 
contest proceeds under the State courts, and the question arises 
as to whether a man has been deprived of his right under the 
fifteenth amendment, the appeal is had asa matter of right to 
the Federal court. 

These laws ought to be repealed, Mr. Speaker, because they 
seek to take away from the State, that alone can bestow suffrage 
on the citizen, the power of determining the right to vote; the 
ought to be repealed, because they have been the subject of col- 
lisions and jealousies and unnecessary clashing of authorities 
since their enactment; they ought to be repealed, sir, because 
they are reconstruction measures, the unhappy reminders of a 
period in our history forever gone, except from the memory of 
the ape See ought to be repealed, because the States are as 
much interested in seeing that their Representatives are prop- 
erly elected as the Federal Government can possibly be. 

Sir, I want to say to our friends on the other side that there 
is no doubt about the repeal of these laws. 3 going to be 
repealed. We are sorry that there should any objectiou 
from the other side of the House. Wearesorry that our friends 
thought it necessary to filibuster for a week before this bill 
could even be reported to the House; but they are going to be 
wie away, because they are the lingering evidence of apast 
unhappy era in our history. We belong now to that generation 
which has gotten away from the old unpleasantness, and is look- 
ing no longer to the dead past, but to the future. We want to 
obliterate from the statute books over evidence of that fratri- 
cidal strife, so that the hardships which those days entailed upon 
us may be forgotten, that we may go forward as a band of broth- 
ersin the developmentof the constitutional history of our country 
and the constitutional development of our people. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

I belong toa party that is not a sectional party—that knows 
no North, no South, no East, no West. It is you who have reared 
a sectional party in this country; you have lived upon it for the 
past thirty years; your laws have been based on sectionalism; 


you have ruthlessly taxed one set of people for the benefit of an- 
other; you have 


olated the pledges of the fathers; you have 
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overridden the Constitution; you have denied the 


ht of habeas 


corpus to the people in time of ; you have in times and 
wt without number shown to the people of the country that 
ou are unworthy of confidence, therefore, on the 6th of 


November last, the triumphant Democracy assumed its rightful 
place in the control of the Government, pledged to redeem their 
promises to the people, and we are here to-day to begin that 

work and carry it on until it is finally and fully achieved. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have penen in the RECORD the views. of the 
minority,which I had the honor to present to the House on last 
Wednesday. R 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BROOKSHIRE in the chair). 
The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] asks unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the RECORD the views of the 
minority, which he sends to the Clerk’s desk. Is there objec- 
tion 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This is wholly unusual. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I withdraw the request 
then, Mr. Speaker, and send the report to the Clerk’s desk and 
ask the Clerk to read it in my time. 

The SPEAKER protempore. That can be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] that time ean be saved by the 
course suggested by the pensomen from North Dakota. Noth- 
ing can be 5 sisting the attempt to have this appear 
in the RECORD, because it can be read in the gentleman’s time. 
But it would save time to allow it to be printed without being 
read, 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Ido not insist on the privi- 
lege, but will have the report read in my time. 

r. MORSE. Let it be read. 

Mr.BROSIUS. Will my friend from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARD- 
SON] allow me just a word. I hope he will withdraw his objec- 
tion. It will disarrange some of the plans that have been made, 
and if the gentleman will have the kindness to withdraw the 
objection I would be very much obliged. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ten- 
8 RICHARDSON] withdraw his objection? 

Mr CHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. er, it has never 
been the rule here to print the views of the minority in the 
RECORD: They are printed as a document. We all of us can 
get the views of the minority, which are printed as a document, 
and itis going beyond the rule to print the views of the mi- 
nority or of the majority in the RECORD. 

Mr. BROSIUS. If my friend will allow me, the mag of 
time is 8 object worthy of our pursuit. If my friend 
from North ota [Mr. JOHNSON] desires to have it printed, 
instead of consuming the time of the House to read it, certainly 
there is no ground for objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Let it be read. ` 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I challenge my friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] il asain an instance where, touch- 
ing any great matter of pu interest, unanimous consent was 
everrefused to have the views of the minority, and the majority 
too, printed in the RECORD, when the printing was asked. It 
is constantly done. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois 8 5 CANNON] is not speaking accu- 
rately now. If he will think for a moment, when do we print 
the reports of committees in the RECORD? When do wo print 
the views of the minority in the RECORD? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I said, touching any question of 
great public importance, 

Mr. RICH SON of Tennessee. If the gentleman takes 
the floor in hisown time, and wants the report read as a part of 
hisremarks, I will make no objection to that. He is entitled to 
that; but when he comes and simply wants the views of the 
3 printed in the RECORD, I do object, because it is not 
usual. 

Mr. CANNON of Hlinois. The practice is that they have been 
printed almost universally, by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro The Chair understands the gen- 
Bomen from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] to insist on his ob- 
ection. . 

; Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If the gentleman desires 
7 75 report read as a part of his remarks, I have no objection to 


t. 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, if I can now 


be recognized, I will ask the Clerk to read in my time the docu- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read 


The Clerk began the reading of the views of the minority. 
During the reading 
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Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota said: I ask that the Clerk 
may at least be excused from the reading of the sections of the 
statute which are quoted, and that they be printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] asks that the sections of the statute in- 
corporated in the report be omitted in the reading, and that 
they be printed in the RECORD. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk resumed the reading. Having read for some time 

Mr. DINGLEY said: Mr. Speaker, I understand there is no 
desire on the part of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] or on the part of the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. JOHNSON] that this should be read in full, provided it be 
printed. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that the reading 
may be dispensed with, and that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. LANE. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I will make another propo- 
sition, that if gentlemen will consent to this being printed in the 
RECORD, without taking the time of the House to read itin full, 
I state to the Speaker that I will be perfectly wil that the 
8 which the reading would have taken may be charged up 


me. 

Mr. BURROWS. How much time is to be charged up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. One hour. 

Mr. BURROWS. It will not take over thirty minutes to read 
it. I think if we could have the 3 ol the Supreme Court 
rend right after the argument of the gentleman from Virginia 
Die. TUCKER] it will pretty much close the argument. I would 

ike to have it read. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I ask unanimous consent that it be read, 
and that we then take a vote. ter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
kota [Mr. JoHNSON]asks that the report which has been i 

printed in the RRCORD without further reading, wit 
the understanding that the hour for which he was recognized be 
charged up to that side, as though actually occupied. Is there 
objection? 
here was no objection. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the order just adopted 
the Chair understands that the House dispenses with the further 
reading of the report, and it will be printed in the RECORD. 

The document referred to is as follows: 


MINORITY BEPORT. 
(To accompany H. R. 2231.] 


Fe Joues of North Dakota submitted the following as the views of the 

mority: x 

There was no evidence taken before the committee. 
Hence conclusi thi 


the passage of th 
that the laws Proposed to be repealed are unconsti- 


For the convenience of members the sections of the Revised Statutes pro- 
posea to be repeal are here inserted, being only referred to by numbers in 

“Spo, 2002, No military or naval officer, or other person engaged in 
civil, military, or naval service of the United States challorder bring, any 
or have under his authority or control any troops or armed men at the 
place where any genera) or special election is held in any State, unless it be 
necessary to zoper the armed enemies of the United States, or to keep peace 
at the polls. S 

“SEC. 2005. When, er the authority of the constitution or laws of any 
State, or the laws of any Territory, any act is required to be done as a pre- 
requisite or qualification for voting, and such constitution or laws per- 
sons or Officers are e with the duty o furnishing to citizens an oppor- 
tunity to perform such prerequisite, or to become qualified to vote, every 
such person and offcer shall give to all citizens of the United States the 
same 5 8 opportunity to perform such prerequixite, and to become 
qualifi 

“ Seo, 2006. Every person or officer charged with the du ed in the 
8 EA — refuses or knowingly omits to wn! effect to ‘nee 
section, forfeit the sum of $500 to the party by such refusal 
or o to be recovered by an action on the case, with costs, and such 
allowance for counsel fees as the court may deem just. 

„Sud. 2007. Whenever, under the authority of the constitution or laws of 
por may apres OSAAT Rc yep KIF Soa is required to be done by a 
ci as a prerequisite 8 or entitle him to vote, the offer of such 
citizen to be done shall, if it fall to be carried into 


to 
cuanto cia eters —5 
qua 5 © entit to vote in the same manner and to the - 
tent as if he had in formed such act. S 


such citizen, who wrongfully refuses or o: to * 
re or give effect to the vote of such citizen 

tion by himof his vit. such offer and the time and place th 
name of the officer or person duty it was to act 
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such act, shall forfeit the sum of 8500 to the party aggrieved by such refusal 
or omission, to be recovered by an action on the case, with costs, and such 
ailowance for counsel fees as the court may deem just. 

“SEC. 2009, Every officer or other person, having powes or duties of an 


official character to under any of the provisions of this title, who 
by threats or any unlawful means hinders, delays, prevents, or obstructs, 
or combines and confederates with others to hinder, delay, prevent, or ob- 
struct any citizen from Going ar A act required to be done to qualify him to 
vote, or from vo at any election in any State, Territory, district, county, 
city, parish, township, school district, municipality, or other territorial su! 
division, shall forfeit the sum of 8500 to the person ved thereby, to be 
reco’ ir an action on the case, with costs, and such allowance for coun- 
sel fees as the court may deem just. 
Spo. W10. Whenever 7074 rson is defeated or deprived of his election to 
ny office except elector o sident or Vice-President, Representative or 
ate in Congress, or member of a State lature, by reason of the de- 
nial to any citizen who may offer to vote of the right to vote on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, his right to hold and — 97 
such office and the emoluments thereof shall not be impaired by such de 7 
and the person so defeated or deprived may bring ay aoe suit or 
proceeding to recover possession of such office, and cases where it ap- 
pear that the sole question touching the title to such office arises outof the 
enial of the right to vote to citizens who so offered to vote on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, such suit or proceeding may 
be instituted in the circuit or district court of the United States of the cir- 
cuit or district in which such person resides. And the circult or district 
court shall have, concurrently with the State courts, jurisdiction thereof, 
so far as to determine the rights of the parties to such office by reason of 
the denial of the — 7 — aranteed by the fifteenth article of amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States and secured herein. (See paragraphs 


563, 629.) 

“Seo. 2011. Whenever, in any city or town ha upward of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, there are two citizens thereof, or whenever, in any county or parish, 
in any Congressional district, there are ten citizens thereof, of good stand- 
ing, who, paor to any registration of voters for an election for Representa- 
tive or De egate in the Congress of the United States, or prior to any election 
at which a resentative or Delegate in Congress is to be voted for, may 
make known, in writing, to the judge of the circuit court of the United States 
for the circuit wherein such city or town, county or parish, is situated, their 
desire to have such registration, or such election, or both, guarded and scru- 
tinized, the judge, within not less than ten days por to the registration, if 
one there be, or, if no tration be uired, within not less than ten days 

rior to the election, shallopenthecircuitcourt at the most convenient point 

n the circuit. 

“Suc, 2012. The court, when so opened by the judge, shall proceed to ap- 
point and commission, from day to day, and from time to time, and under 
the hand of the judge, and under the seal of the court, for each election dis- 
trict or voting precinct in such city or town, or for such election district or 
voting precinct in the Congressional district, as may have applied in the 
manner hereinbefore prescribed, and to revoke, ems or renew such ap- 
pointment from time to time, two citizens, residents of the city or town, or 
of the election district or voting precinct in the county or parish, who shall 
be of diferent political parties, and able to read and write the English lan- 
guage, and who shall be known and designated as supervisors of election. 
(See paragraphs 5521, 5522.) 

Sec, 2013. The circuit court, when opened by the judge as required in the 
two ing sections, shall therefrom and thereafter, and up to and in- 
cluding the day following the day of election, be always open for the trans- 
action of business under this title, and the powers and 1 hereby 
granted and conferred shall be exercised as well in vacation as in term time; 
and a judge sitting at chambers shall have thesame powers and jurisdiction, 
including the power of aoe ae order and of punishing any contempt of his 
authority, as when sitting in court. 

~ SEO. 2014, Whenever, from any cause, the judge of the circuit court in any 
judicial circuit is unable to perform and discharge the duties herein im- 

he is required to select and assign to the performance thereof, in his 
place, such one of the Judges of the district courts within his circuit as he 
may deem best; and upon such selection and assignment being made, the 
district Judge so d ted shall perform and discharge, in the place of the 
circuit j , all the duties, powers, and obligations imposed and conferred 
npon the t judge by the provisions hereof. 

Sk. 2015. The p ing section shall be construed to authorize each of 
the judges of the circuit courts of the United States to des: te one or 
more of the judges of the district courts within his circuit to discharge the 
duties arising under this title. 

‘SEC. 2016. The supervisors of election, so appointed, are authorized and 
required to attend at all times and places fixed for the registration of vot- 
ers. who, being registered, would be entitled to vote for a Representative or 
Delegate in Congress, and to challenge any person offering to register; to 
attend at all times and places when the names of registered voters may be 

marked for challenge, and to cause such names registered as they may deem 
proper to be so marked; to make, when required, the lists, or either of them, 
provided for in section 2026, and verify the same; and upon any occasion, 
and at any time when in attendance upon the duty herein prescribed, to por: 
sonally inspect and scrutinize such registry, and for purposes of identifica- 
tion to affix their signature to each page of the original list, and of each copy 
of any list of tered voters, at such times, upon each day when any name 
may be recet entered, or registered, and in such manner as will, in their 
judgment, detect and expose the improper or wrongful removal therefrom, 
or addition thereto, of any names: 

“Spo. 2017. The supervisors of election are authorized and uired to at- 
tend at all times and places for holding elections of Representatives or Dele- 

tes in Co! „ and for counting the votes cast at such elections; to chal- 

enge any vote offered by any person whose legal qualifications the super- 
visors, or either of them, may doubt; to be and remain where the ballot boxes 
are kept at all times after the polls are open until every vote cast at such 
time and place has been counted, the canvass of all votes polled wholly com- 
pleted, and the proper and requsite certificates or returns made, whether the 
certificates or returns be required under any law of the United States, or 
any State, Territorial, or municipal law, and to ponn inspect and 
scrutinize from time to time, and at all times, on the ay ot election, the man- 
ner in which the voting is done, and the way and method in which the poll 
e 8 lists, and tallies or check-books, whether the same are re- 
qui: 5 nyaa s7 of the United States, or any State, Territorial, or munic- 

aw, are ke 

“SEO. 2018. To. he end that each candidate for the office of Re mtative 
or te in Congress may obtain the benefit of every vote for him cast, 
the supervisors of election are, and each of them is. required to personally 
scrutinize, count, and canvass each ballot in their election district or voting 
precinct cast, whatever may be the indorsement on the ballot, or in what- 
ever box it may have been placed or be found; to make and forward to the 
officer who, in accordance with the provisions of section 2025, has been desig- 
nated as chief supervisor of the judicial district in which the city or town 
wherein they may serve, acts, such certificates and returns of all such bal- 


lots as such officer may direct and require, and to attach to the registry list, 
and any and all copies thereof, and to any certificate, statement, or return, 
whether the same, or any part or portion thereof, be required by any law of 
the United States, or of any State, Territorial, or municipal law, any state- 
ment touching the truth or accuracy of the try, or the truth or fairness 
of the election and canvass, which the supervisors of the election, or either 
of them, may desire to make or attach, or which should properly and honestly 
be made or attached in order that the facts may become known. 

“ SEC. 2019. The better to enable the supervisors of election to discharge 
their duties, they are authorized and d , in their respective election 
districts or voting precincts, on the day of registration, on the day when reg- 
istered voters may be marked to be challenged, and on the day of election, to 
take, occupy, and remain in such position, from time to time, whether be- 
fore or behind the ballot boxes, as will, in their judgment, best enable them 
to see each person offering himself for registration or offering to vote, and 
as will best conduce to their scrutini the manner in which the registra- 
tion or voi is being conducted; and at the clo: of the polls for the re- 
kes Serpe of votes, they are Lig Hea to place themselves in such position, in 
relation to the ballot boxes, for the purpose of engaging in the work of can- 
vassing the ballots, as will enable them to fully perform the duties in respect 
to such canvass provided herein, and shall there remain until every duty in 
respect to such canvass, certificates, returns, and statements has been wholly 
completed. (See paragraph 5521.) 

S. 2020. When in any election district or voting precinct in any city or 
town, for which there has been appointed su rs of election for any 
election at which a tative or Delegate in Co ss is voted for, the 
supervisors of election are not allowed to exercise and discharge, fully and 
freely, and without bribery, solicitation, interference, hinderance, molesta- 
tion, violence, or threats thereof, on the part of person, all the duti 
obligations, and powers conferred upon them by law, the su sors o 
election shall make prompt report, under oath, within ten days after the 
day of election to the officer who, in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 2025, has been designated as the chief supervisor of the judicial district 
in which the city or town wherein they served, acts, of the manner and 
means by which they were not so allowed to fully and freely exercise and 
discharge the duties and obligations required and imposed herein. And 
upon receiving any such report, the chief ey ere aa acting both in such 
capacity and officially as a commissioner of the circuit court, shall forth- 
with examine into all the facts; and he shall have power to subpoena and 
compel the attendance before him of any witness, and to administer oaths 
and take testimony in respect to the charges made; and, r to the as- 
sembling of the Congress for which any such Representative or Delegate 
was voted for, he shall file with the Clerk of the House of 5 all 
the evidence by him taken, all information by him obtained, and all reports 
to him made. (See paragraph 5522.) 

“SEC. 2021. Whenever an election at which Representatives or Delegates 
in Congress are to be chosen is held in any city or town of 20,000 inhabitants 
or upward, the marshal for the district in which the city or town issituated 
shall, on the application, in writing, of at least two citizens residing in such 
city or town, appoint special eyer marshals, whose duty it shall be, when 
Sg one thereto, to aid and assist the supervisors of election in the verifi- 
cation of any list of persons who may have registered or voted; to attend in 
each election district or voting precinct at the times and places fixed for the 
registration of voters, and at all times or places when and where the regis- 
tration may by law be scrutinized, and the names of registered voters be 
marked for challenge; and also to attend, at all times for holding elections, 
the polls in such district or precinct. 

“Sec, 2022. The marshal and his general deputies, and such special dep- 
uties. shall keep the peace, and support and protect the supervisors of elec- 
tion in the discharge of their duties, preserve order at such places of regis- 
tration and at such polls, prevent fraudulent registration and fraudulent 
voting thereat, or fraudulent conduct on the part of any oficer of election, 
and immediately either at the place of registration or polling place, or else- 
where, and either before or after registering or voting, to arrest and take 
into custody, with or without process, any person who commits or attempts 
or offers to commit any of the acts or offenses prohibited herein, or who com- 
mits any offense against the laws of the United States: but no person shall 
be arrested without process for any offense not committed in the presence 
of the marshal or his general or special deputies, or either of them, or of 
the supervisors of election, or either of them, and, for the p of arrest 
or the preservation of the peace, the supervisors of election shall, in the ab- 

to assist such deputies, have 


sence of the marshal’s deputies, or if req 

the same duties and powers as deputy marshals; nor shall any person, on 
the day of such el on, be arrested without process for any offense com- 
mitted on the day of registration. (See paragraphs 5521, 5522.) 

“SEC. 2023. Whenever any arrest is made under any provision of this title, 
the person so arrested shall forthwith be brought before a commissioner, 
judge, or court of the United -States for examination of the offenses alleged 
against him; and such commissioner, judge, or court shall proceed in re- 
coast thereto as authorized by law in case of crimes against the United 

states. 

“ SEO, 2024. The marshal or his general oy Agee or such special deputies 
as are thereto specially empowered by him, in writing, and under his hand 
and seal, whenever he or either or any of them is forcibly resisted in exo- 
ent: their duties under this title, or shall, by violence, threats. or men- 
aces, a from executing such duties, or from arresting any per- 
son who committed any offense for which the marshal or his general or 
his special deputies are auth to make such arrest, are, and each of 
them is, empowered to summon and call to his aid the bystanders or posse 
comitatus of district. 

“SEO. 2025. The circuit courts of the United States for each judicial cir- 
cuit shall name and appoint, on or before the Ist day of May, in the year 
1871, and thereafter as vacancies may from any cause arise, from amo 
the circuit court commissioners for each judicial district in each judicia. 
circuit, one of such officers, who shall be known for the duties required of 
him under this title as chief supervisor of elections of the judicial district 
for which he is a commissioner, and shall, so long as faithful and capable, 
discharge the duties in this title imposed. (See paragrap! .) 

“SEC. 2026. The chief supervisor shall — — and furnish all necessary 
books, forms, bl and instructions for the use and direction of the su- 

rvisors of election in the several cities and towns in their tive dis- 

icts; he shall receive the applications of all parties for apo ntment to 
such positions; upon the opening, as contemplated in section 2012, of the cir- 
cuit court for the judicial circuit in which the commissioner so designated 
acts, he shall present such applications to the j thereof and h in- 
formation to in respect to the appointment by the court of such super- 
visors of election; he shali require of the supervisors of election, when nec- 
essary, lists of the persons who may register and vote, or either, in their 
respective election tricts, and cause the names of those upon any such 
list whose right to register or vote is honestly doubted to be ed by 

pooper inquiry and examination at the respective places by them assign: 
as their residences; and he shall receive, preserve, and file all oaths of office 
of supervisors of election, and of all . deputy marshals appointed 
certificates, returns, reports, and 


under the provisions of this title, and 
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records of every kind and nature contemplated or made uisite by the 
visions hereof, save where otherwise specially directed. ( paragraph 


Chea. 2027. All United States marshals and commissioners who in any ju- 
dicial district perform any duties under the preceding provisions relating 
to, concerning, or meer | the election of Representatives or Delegates in 
the Congress of the Uni States, from time to time and with all due dili- 
gence shall forward to the chief supervisor in and for their judicial district 
all complaints, examinations, and records pertaining thereto, and all oaths 
of office by them administered to any supervisor of election or special dep- 
uty marshal, in order that the same may be properly preserved and filed. 

“Seo. 2028. No person shall be appointed a supe r of election or a dep- 
uty marshal under the p: provisions who is not at the time of the 
appointment a qualified voter of the city, town, county, n. election dis- 
trict, or vo precinct in which his duties are to be performed. 

„Sk. 202v. The supervisors of election appointed for any county or parian 
in any Congressional district, at the instance of ten citizens, as provided in 
section 2011, shall have no authority to make arrests or to perform other 
duties than to be in the immediate presence of the officers holding the elec- 
tion, and to witness all their proceedings, including the counting of votes 
and the mak of a return thereof. 

“Seo. 2030. Nothing in this title shall be construed to authorize the ap- 
3 of any marshals or deputy marshals in addition to those author - 

by law prior to the 10th day of June, 1872. 

“ SEC. 2031. There shall be allowed and paid to the chief supervisor for his 
services as such officer the follo compensation, apart from and in ex- 
cess of all fees allowed by law for the performance of any duty as circuit 
court com: ioner: For filing and 11 for every return, report, record, 
document, or other pee 2 to be filed by him under any of the pre- 
ceding provisions, 10 cents; for affixing a seal to any paper, 3 
or instrument, 20 cents; for entering and indexing the records of office, 
15 cents per folio; and for arranging and transmitting to Congress, as pro- 
vided for in section 2020, any opori statement, record, return, or examina- 
tion, for each folio, 15 cents: and for any copy thereof, or of any paper on file, 
a like sum. And there shall be allowed an Aye to each supervisor of elec- 
tion. and each special deputy marshal who is appointed and performs his 
duty under the 3 provisions, compensation at the rate of & per day 
for each aaran actually on duty, not exceeding ten days; but no compen- 
sation shal allowed in any case to supervisors of election, except to those 
9 in cities or towns of 20,000 or more inhabitants. And the fees of 
the chief supervisors shall be paid at the Treasury of the United States, 
such accounts to be made out, verified, examined, and certified as in thecase 
of accounts of commissioners, save that the examination or certificate re- 
quired may be made by either the circuit or district judge. 

“SEC. 5508. Every person who, by any unlawful means, hinders, delays, 
dyes or obstructs, or combines and confederates with others to hinder, 

elay, prevent, or obstruct, any citizen from doing any act required to be 
done to qualify him to vote, or from voting at any election in any State, 
Territory, district, county, city, parish, township, school district, munici- 
pality, or other territorial subdivision, shall be fined not less than 8500, or 

imprisoned not less than one month nor more than one year, or be pun- 
ished by both such fine and imprisonment. (See paragraphs 2004-2010). 

“SEO. 5511. If, at any election for Representative or Delegate in Con, k 
any person knowingly personates and votes, or attempts to vote, in the 
name of any other person, whether living, dead, or fictitious; or votes more 
than once at the same election for any candidate for the same office; or votes 
at a place where he may not be lawfully entitled to vote; or votes without 
having a lawful right to vote; or does any unlawful act to secure an oppor- 
tunity to vote for himself, or any other person; or by force, threat, intimi- 
dation, bribery, reward, or offer thereof. unlawfully prevents any qualified 
voter of any State, or of any Territory, from freely exercising the rights of 
suffrage, or by any such means induces any voter to refuse to exercise such 
right, or campas, or induces, by any such means, any officer of an election 
in any such State or Territory to receive a vote from a person not yen pd 
qualified or entitled to vote; or interferes in any manner with any officer 
of such election in the discharge of his duties; or by any such means, or 
other unlawful means, induces any officer of an election or officer whose 
duty it is to ascertain, announce, or declare the result of any such election, 
or give or make any certificate, document, or evidence in relation thereto, 
to violate or refuse to comply with his duty or any law regula the same; 
or kno ly receives the vote of any r parson not entitled to vote, or refuses 
to receive the vote of any person entitled to vote, or aids, counsels, procures, 
or advises any such voter, 33 or officer to do any act hereby made a 
crime, or omit to do any duty the omission of which is hereby made acrime, 
or attempt to do so, he shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500, or 
by imprisonment not more than three years, or by both, and shall pay the 
costs of the prosecution. 8 

“ SEC. 5512. If at any registration of voters for an election for Representa- 
tive or Delegate in the Congress of the United States, any person knowingly 
personates and registers, or poy res to register, in the name of any other 
person, whether living, dead, or fictitious, or fraudulently registers, or fraud- 
ulently attempts to register, not having a lawful right so to do; or doesany 
unlawful act to secure tration for himself or any other person; or by 
force, threat, menace, in dation, bribery, reward, or offer, or promise 
thereof, or other unlawful means, prevents or hinders any person having a 
lawful right to register from duly exercising such right; or compels or in- 
duces . means, or other unlawful means, any oficer of registra- 
tion to admit to registration any kee not 1 thereto, or inter- 

m in the discharge of his 


a voter any person not entitled to be registered, or refuses toso register any 
m entitled to be registered; or if any 8 


ing 
neglects or refuses to perform any duty required by law, or violates any dut; 
imp 4 red by law relating to or affecting 


a crime, or to omit a Ae the omission of which is hereby made a crime, 
every such person sh: 


“SEC. 5514. Whenever the laws of any State or Territory require that the 
name of the candidate or person to be voted for as Representative or Dele- 
Congress shall be printed, written, or contained on any ticket or bal- 

ot with the names of other candidates or ms to be voted for at the 
same election as State, Territorial, muni or local officers, it shall be 


deemed sufficient prima facie evidence to convict any person charged with 
voting. or offering to vote, unlawfully, under the provisions of this chap- 
ter, to prove that the person so Se cast or offered to cast such ticket 
or ballot whereon the name of such Representative or Delegate might by 
law be printed, written, or contained, or that the person so charged com- 
mitted any of the offenses denounced in this chapter with reference to such 
ticket or ballot. 

“Seo. 5515. Prag officer of an election at which any Representative or Del- 
egate in Congress is voted for, whether such officer of election be appointed 
or created by or under ay law or authority of the United States, or by or 
under any State, Territorial, district, or munici: law or authority, who 
neglects or refuses to perform any duty in reg: to such election required 
of by any law of the United States, or ofany State or Territory thereof; 
or who violates any duty so im ; or who knowingly does any acts thereby 
unauthorized, with intent to affect any such election or theresult thereof; or 
who fraudulently makes any false certificate of the result of such election 
in regard to such Representative or Delegate; or who withholds, conceals, 
or destroys any ce cate of record so required by law respecting the elec- 
tion of any such Representative or Delegate; or who neglects or refiz3es to 
make and return such certificate as required by law; or who aids, counsels, 
procures, or advises any voter, person, or officer to do any act by this or any 
of the preceding sections made a crime, or to omit to do any duty the omis- 
sion of which is by this or any of such sections made a crime,or attempts to 
do so, shall be punished as prescribed in section fifty-five hundred and (ten) 
(eleven) . aph 5511.) 

“SEO, . two or more persons in any State or Territory conspire to 
prevent by force, intimidation, or threat any citizen who is lawfully entitled 
to vote from giving his support or advocacy, in a legal manner, toward or 
in favor of the election of any lawfully qualified person as an elector for 
President or Vice-President, or as a mem of the Congress of the United 
States, or to injure any citizen in person or property on account of such sup- 
pons or advocacy, each of such persons s be hed by a fine of not less 

han five hundred nor more than five thousand ollars, or by imprisonment, 
with or without hard labor, not less than six months or more than six years, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

‘Seo, 5521. If any person be appointed a supervisor of election or a spe- 
cial deputy marshal under the provisions of title ‘the elective franchise,’ 
and has taken the oath of office as such supervisor of election or such spe- 
cial deputy marshal, and thereafter neglects or refuses, without good and 
lawful excuse, to perform and discharge fully the duties, obligations, and 
requirements of such office until the expiration of the term for which he 
was appointed, he shall not only be subject to removal from office with loss 
of all pay or emoluments, but shall be punished by imprisonment for not 
less than six months nor more than one year, or by a fine of not less than 
$200 and not more than #500, or by both fine and sr e and shall pay 
the costs of prosecution. (See paragraphs 2011, 2031.) 

“Sec. 5522. Every person, whether with or without any authority, power, 
or process, or tended authority, power, or process, of any State, Terri- 
tory, or municipality, who obstructs, hinders, assaults, or by bribery, solici- 
tation, or otherwise, interferes with or prevents the supervisors of election, 
or either of them, in the performance of any duty required of th or 
either of them, or which he or they, or either of them, may be authorized to 
perform by any law of the United States, in the execution or process or 
otherwise, or who by any of the means before mentioned hinders or pre- 
vents the free attendance and presence at such places of registration or at 
such lls of election, or full and free access and egress to and from any 
such place of registration or poll of election, or in going to and from any 
such place of registration or poll of election, or to and from any room where 
any such registration or election or canvass of votes, or making any re- 
turns or certificates thereof, may be had, or who molests, interferes wi 
removes, or 2 from any such place of registration or poll of election, 
or of canvassing votes cast thereat, or of m returns or certificates 
thereof, any supervisor of election, the marshal, or his general or special 
deputies, or either of them; or who threatens, or attempts or offers sc to do, 
or refuses or neglects to aid and assist any supervisor of election, or the 
marshal or his general or special deputies, or either of them, in the perform- 
ance of his or their duties, when required by him or them, or either of them, 
to give such aid and assistance, shall be liable to instant arrest without proc- 
ess, and shall be punished A minent not more than two years, or 
by a fine of not more than or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
8 n pay the 3 of the 3 85 i ; 5 

“SEO. 5523. Every person who, during the of any verification o 
any list of the persons who may have andre or voted, which is had or 
made under of the provisions of title the elective franchise," refuses 
to answer or refrains from answering, or, answering, knowingly gives false 
information in respect to any inquiry lawfully made, shall be p hable by 


8 for not more than thirty days, or by a fine of not more than 

$100, 12 018 bosm ana shall pay the costs of the prosecution." (See para- 
a 

2 also part of section 643, as follows: 


“Or is commenced against any officer of the United States or other Nyeri 
son on account of any act done under the provisions of Title XXVI, the élec- 
tive franchise, or on account of any rums title, or authority claimed by any 
officer or other person under any of said provisions.” 

The effect of the proposed re of this portion of section 643 would be to 
Hele ok per of venue from State to eral courts as to officers and per- 
sons 

The warrant for these sections, and all legislation of a similar character, 
is found in section 4, Article I, of the Constitution, as fellows: 

The times, A args and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
resentatives ll be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to places of choosing Senators.” 

On the question of constitutionality it is deemed unprofitable at this stage 
to draw out an a ent from inward consciousness. As an 4 priori - 
ment on constitutionality there is nothing better than contemporaneous — 
ter pretation as showing what m gs were attributed to the words by the 
framers of the Constitution themselves or those who were at that time 
charged with its immediate execution. 

As an a posteriori argumenta judicial determination by the Supreme Court 
is as near conclusive as anyt human can be. 

In discuss any proposed new law Supreme Court decisions thereon 
must neces: y be entirely wanting, as indeed may often be the case when 
the question is one of repeal, the law not having come under judicial review. 
Such is not the case here. During the twenty-odd years these laws 
were enacted their constitutionality has frequently been ob od to the test and 
always béen sustained by the Supreme Court. We herewith submit the au- 
thorities on these two 3 A motion made by Mr. Pinckney and Mr. 
Rutledge in the convention of 1787, August 9, to s e out a much milder 
proren bes the one finally adopted, according to Madison's notes, found 
no considerable s 


upport. 
“Mr. MADISON. The necessity of a General Government supposes that the 
State Legislatures will sometimes fall or refuse to consult the common inter- 
their local conveniences or prejudices. The policy of 


est at the expeuse of 
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the times, holding e; 
words of great latitude. © to foresee all 
that might be madeof thediscretionary power. W hether the electorsshould 
vate — 5 ballot or viva voces should assemble at this place or that place; 
should be divided into districts or all meet at one place; should all vote for 
all the eaten 7 gina er Seto nannies 
district— other points would depend on the Legislatures, and 


— affect — appointments. 
8 State Legislatures had a favorite measure to carry they 


uality in their 
a 
counties havin: Etne p power in the former case would secure it to vos 

hat danger could there be in giving a controlling power to 
the National Legisl ature? Of whom was it to consist? First, of a Senate 
to be chosen 8 the State Legislatures. If the — therefore, could be 
trusted . — — be dangero hoe Se 

“Secondly, G presentatives el e e who 

State Legislatures. Surely, then, if 8 oe 
be due to ——— former, n —.— as impro; 


gre 
ves of the copia in the Gen: 
ike power owen the 


right of Poem Se SRATI — 8 No 
suggested o being em. though this 
scheme ofe er the eral Government on the authority of the State 
Legislatures has fatal to the it would seem as 
if many gentlemen still foster the us idea. 
“Mr, — Morris observed the States a make false re- 
turns, and then make no provisions for new elections." (The Madison Pa- 
pers, 3 — 1.) 


But the of the Senators. epted altogether from this 
laaa a mianga g aa eg pag A o hee eS Se 
explanation that the power of Congress to make regulations w: 
plied in order to enable them to regulate the elections if the State should 
ccc 
autho: ingress ‘atany or suc! ons;“ 
pay veins Geo eee when exercised, must be par- 
POUA AAT oat an Se attest eon aan not.” (Constitu- 
tional ry of the States. volume 1, peee — 
‘We turn now from the opinions of that early actual inour 


100 U. S. R., 371), Mr. Tustice Brad- 
ustices Clifford and Field dissent- 


wer of Congress: 
Perit seems to us that the natural sense of these words is the contrary of 


Tenner Bet! —.— tho Si epee aes the regulati itis —.— 
0 ons. 

make or alter such 

m of these words? If not —.— 
possession ot some abstract theory of relations between the State 

Na Governments, weshould not have any difficulty in understand- 

them. There is no declaration by that the regulations shall be made 
wholly by the State or wholly 


EF 


“On the * bac their “necessary implication is thatit may doeither. It 
may 3 make the regulations or it may alter them. If it only alters, 
lea eral 


for 
Congres The State may make re; 
on the same sub K miteate 
of those made the effect 
so far as the two are mt, 
88 Eure D a ENS aaa ent their 


forming a harmonious sy: capable of being 
carried out as such. age 388 386. 


that the laws and ions, the violation of which is 
ot „ are State laws and have not been 


ere With the duties of the ordinary officers of election, but has been 


content to leave them as 
ditional sanctions for their performance, and provided means of supervision 
in order more effectually to secure such ce The im tion of 
t implies a prohibition of the act punished. The State laws, 
— —— 1 Jio piter, Dub wi 8838 
en n- 
tent to leave the laws as 7 5 are, it is not content with the ne gare ee 

mt. 


for their additional means for tha 5 
we think it is — O0 itsconstitutional power to do so. It +3 
the exercise of the power to — additional regulation“ — 388, 


ler delivered the opinion of the es and no mienge kray 


VF at the polls 


| ation a few years the comp: 
| in the shape ot re} 8 of ——.— . 


ws to secure this election from the influence of vio» 
nc age npr ieran wy 


propositiom so. as to arrest 
attention and emand Swe greatest 5 9 

“Tf this more than ation of dele- 
eo ——— other ye perper osian and governments, each of ot which is — to 

General Government, it must have the power to protect the elec 

which its existencedepends from violence and corruption. 

“If it has not this — — is left helpless. before the two great natural 
j e all republics, open violence and us corrupr 


ne will te Abe denied th that it isin the power of that body to provide laws tor tho 
. er conduct of those elections? To 6 necessary, the officers who 
conduct them and make return of the result? And, es 

vide. m an election held under its own authority for securi 

limb to the voter while in the exercise. of this function. Can 

ress.can by law protect the act of voting, the place where it 18 

the: mam who votes from oa violence or Intimidation and 
the election itself from corruption and fraud? 

“Tf this te so. and it is not doubted, are such powers annnlled because an 
election for State officers is held at the same time and place? Is it any less 
important that the election of members of Congress should be the free 
choice of all the electors because State officersare to be elected at thesame 
time? (Mz parte Siebold, 100 U. S. R., 371.) 

“These questions answer themselves: a —. it is only because the Congress 
of the United through long habits and long years of forbearance, has, 
in deference and respect to the State, refrained from the exercise of these 
powers that ase are now doubted. 

when, in the pursuance of s new demand for action, that body, asit 

did in the cases just enumerated, finds it necessary to make additional laws 

pe the free, the pure, and the safe exercise. of this right of voting. they 
Lying same ground and are to be upheld for the same reasons. 


Engen Bh this’ — conceded, the importance to the General Government of 
having the actual elections—the voting for those members—free from force 
and fraud is not dimimshed by the circumstance that the cation of 
the voter is —— 


en or by the law o 
T the Government of the United States has within its constitutional do- 


and its best 
the love which 


ta e 607.) 
Be parte Stobold also. ruled very plainly ro to: the 
under this clause of — mae om- 


no power to enforce State laws or to pun» 

has no power to punish them for violating 
the laws of their State. a general proposition this is undoub 
true, Dak whens Ia. the pusformuamon of tate Sunita. ease tate oficers are calli 
to fulfill duties which they owe to the United States as well as to the State, 
has the former no means of com such fulfillment? 

“In the fact that has — and paramount jurisdiction 
over the —— — it seems almost absurd to say that an officer who re- 
ceives or has custody of the ballots given for a Representative owes no duty 
to the National Government which Congress can enforce, or that an officer 
who. stuffs the ballot box can not be made amenable to the 8 States. 


5 — cone exigency has not been deemed s 
a mire it, and not pecause Congress has not the requisite power.“ 


€ — . the eee to appoint 


) 
They also decided that it conferred upon 
chosen, for the preservation of order and for thet protection of the 
— in their right to freety and ly cast their b 
“The counsel for the petitioners concede that Congress, Tit it sees fit, aa 
p hp pero control and regulation of the election of Re mtati 


ing the to 
the —— Is it possible that Congress could not, in that case, provide for 
. cena ut — elections, and for arresting and punishing those 


8 could not a ere i tno te be dut a shadow and a name. But it Con. 


indeed, 
as to the effect.of any law a 
ting us to reach a just conclusion 
than a world of Ir we had a fait) os of the 
condition of affairs in any given locality immediately before the enactment 
of these laws, and of the same locality after the machinery had beem in oper- 
and eontrasts would be of great service, 
Fortunately, two such pictures have been left upon the recordsof this House 
cluding the testimony by 
Both relate to elections in the city of 
Hon. — ee of Ohio, ete 23; 1869; and 
the other by Hon. S. S. Cox, of New York, March 3, 1877. 

‘The mention of this cutar locality is with ali due respect and with no 
intention of rae Poms © inference: or impression that offenses against the 
purity, and especially the freedom of the ballot, have not occurred elsewhere 
to as an extent, especially when is had to population, wealth, 
concentration of power, greatness of the political prizes —— for, and 
especially the geographical location of New Yori City, whose: situation is 
such as to enable offenders ees State laws to eseape from the territorial 

of the State in fi minutes. 

eee eee ee of these reports, first from that of Mr. 
Lawrence, whose bill was made the 


groundwork of the Federal 
election laws enacted in 1870. 
In every country where Popas suffrage has existed’ it has been found 


which the cone 
New York. One b. 


1893. 


1815 


necessary tolegisiate against election frauds. (Citing statutes from Richard 
“The State of New York had e A OaE e (Citing 
op inna 1 


oficial reports for 1838, 
„But appalling and s these Ravo Deen in our past history they 
all sur in somer in the general 
m inthe State, and es: 5 8 
result ot a systematic 


Der, 188. 236 frauds were 


y 
and whose duty it was to 
“These frauds were so V: 


tration of Justice, eo ju 
subverted for the time being in New York State the essential rinciples of 
popular government: 8 lo of that great State ot their rightful 
choice of electors of President Vice- dent, of a governor and other 
officers; disgraced the most prosperous city of the Union; encoura 
enemies of republican government here and elsewhere to deride our 
tions as a failure, and endangered the 
to defeat the will of the people in the choice of their rulers 
Phe events of apes zo —ç— — — York and the evidence a by the 
committee furnis . o ese allegations. Among the — — 
inent of the frauds committed in the interest of the 5 
3 33 of New York in with the election in November, 
are these: 


“i Many thousands of aliens ae or were furnished, 
with certilicates of naturalization tly issued, by means 
mre they were enabled to Tegistar 28 voters and voted in violation of 


“Z M: hundreds of certificates of naturalization were granted in the 
names of fictitious to be used by native-born and naturalized citi- 
zens and prunta . ERE as voters, and to enable them to vote 
many the elec 

“3. Many Rumiceds of persons in New York City voted from two to forty 
times, each under assumed or fictitious names fraudulently registered for 


eee ee and names of 
voters were entered on the poll lists, and De mocratio sokete counted:as 12 


w officers and 
official influence or othe: 
prevent them. Th 
Cj Mielai T a of prosecution, 

ageney of ju 0 o e e duty 
escaped all punishment. 

“6. Through these agencies the Democratic electors of President and 

andthe Democratic candidate 


Vice-President for governor of the State of 
New York were Araceae elected. 
“7. And the investigations of the Kragan eT sħow that existing State 
— — the po wer to, ena er laws which if faithfully 
u e er to. enact laws w. 
executed, will to some extent 8 edies hereafter. 
“There is no law of 


. essing to 5 
voting or r ons, ahd the penalties rela relating to certificates of 


naturalization are 5 o means 

“The fact disel by the inves n of the committee that more than 
25,000 fraudulent votes were cast in New York City in November and that the 
guilty parties who cast them are at large without fear of punishment 
proves that something must be done to vent as frauds or elections 
soon degenerate .) 


into a mockery or asham. 7. 
“These frauds extended to other counties of tate, as shown by the 
Gage s. and as trated the same tests applied to the city. 


view of all the facts it is safe to estimate the total fraudulent and 


that 
illegal votes cast in the State of New York at the election in No ra ease 


‘Were not less than and probably exceeded 50,000 votes.“ (Page —2 

Such was tho last election conducted in ew Yor City ex- 
elusively under State su ion. 

Following close upon 


ese events the law now in question was Pages! by 
authorizing the appointment of Federal supervisors to 
* ga upon natur: registration, and voting. 
ù years. 

A „ which the Hon. S. S. Cox is chairman is again char 

oe 9 — of inves a hotly contested Presidential election in 
ork, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Philadelphia. His re 

San supporting t ine same Was tiled March 3, 1877. Wes the follow- 
ing extracts therefrom: 

Tus committee take eases in commending the action of the United 
States officers, especially the supervisors of election in those cities, and the 
more especially because the Federal election law has not heretofore been ad- 
S much satisfaction in those cities (Jersey City and Brook- 

The Federal officers 5 however, this year to have worked harmoni- 
ously, not only with the but. with each other. 


“CREDIT TO OFFICIALS. 


vagi, — — about the United States laws as to elections or 
ted States 


“Whatever may 
their su) 
the right of a State Ae 
— 


0 floors, 


never was an election where such thorough 
or had as to the: > or as to the ballots, or the 
certificates, and returns: by the te and 


| two years and who had moved 
| hist. 


| fitted than depu 


the 
os of the Republic by an attempt 


“No interference was allowed so as todefraud the honest voter of hisright 


„ no fraudulent votes were given except on very 
The instructions referred to went down to the remotest and smallest de- 
tall The su} himself had the names before him who had before 


voted and who had not moved within two years. He knew all about every 

Ae dec 852 — t U — hears — gms 8 
“After deduct e names of those who 

since 1872, he eliminated. with tho said of the 

from that time 90,000 names from a eed of 183,000. 


“After causing a strict and vigilant 6 
batte of those who Were on the registry, another list was made and handed 
to the Federal su: 


These men were men "of intelligence, required to be so by law, and better 
ty marshals for a work of such importance and delicacy. 
This work was done a second time by men who went from house to house 
with the lists, for the age of the oe his residence, and other matters, so 

iden Then the names of those who could not 


“It was intended to provide not only against fy fraudulent votes, but thatno 
person really entitled to e eee 
The political organizations . with Mr. Davenport in this ar- 
rangement. It proved a decided success, and the result was, what all who 
have any knowledge of this New York election have concurred in confirm- 
that there was comparatively no fraud, and the attempts made tore- 
press it were welcomed by both parties and carried out in good faith. 


“A PATTERN FOR INTTATION, 


“The committee would commend to other portions of the country and 
other cities this remarkable system, Praha te through the agency of Doth 
local and Federal authorities acting inharmony for an honest p 
Pp hed coma of the world, and in no era of time, where there has been 
of the popular will the forms of law, has — ever 
—.— amore complete and thorough illustration of republican institutions. 
“Whatever may have been the previous habit or con‘uet of elections in 
those cities, or howsoever they may conduct themselves in the future, this 
election of 1876 will stand as a monument of what good faith, honest en- 
deavor, legal forms, and just authority may do for the protection of tho 
electoral franchise. 
From the moment the supervisors were appointed, from the moment 
that the lists are purged, from the moment that the applications are exam- 
ined, to the very last — . of the popular expression, this election shows 


the calm mastery of 
“For this due credit should be vento men of both parties, and especially 
to the hitney, and the United States 


ery house and in the 


“You can not bulld a wing to your house. or e number, or add to 
or rooms, or e the character or qu: Ay of the dwelling with. 
out its being tered by the supervisor. * * 
Ot course, takes EA wave maser Errors were made in 
uence of mistakes of voters themselves, as to their res- 
idence, but those mistakes were, as far as could be F. it would 


re 
de wrong „ by State and Federal omcers responsi- 
bie for a few flecks and specks. 

Mr. Cox was for a whole generation a leader of Democracy in this Chamber, 
the friend of the letter-carriers, of the Territories, and of all the defenseless 
who A just cause to plead before the bar of the American Co or 

ple. name has shed an enduring luster on literature and diplomacy 
gers hi estimate of these laws and these men over 


Seen as on his party and his country. 
Weare content to 
po spoken of them by those — whom —2.— 
vo 


States, however, a 
flercest assailants of Federal supervision 
Federal elections, no attempt yee been made to securepurity or fairness ot 
elections, and the plain effectof the changes there made, and they are 
persistent line of legisiati Dr E DAIA nas tant aces MUAAS E TEOMAN 
o on by those oes a um 
fraud, works wholesale disfranchisement and a complete subversion 
the will, Without enumera or setting out in full all the 
State laws having this cious effect the minority deem it not without 
excuse, but justified by the plain dictates of 4 8 to call attention to a few 
of these laws which may serve as types of the lar of legislation 
which members. we doubt not, will carefully investigate for themselves. 


og 


enactment ef the So urped 
in all of the late Confederate States. Although there are still 
instances of agar racer pertain DOOS DOE drop deer 
that the can keep themseives in lon of the 
every S ama ee ae 53 anfona 
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In North Carolina the plan is to elect all of the justices of the peace for 
every county by the General Assembly, and the practice is for the General 


Assembly to elect the men whom the recommend. Every two 
ears these justices of the peace assemble in the various counties in conven- 
and elect the county commissioners. Here, again, the recommendation 
of the party bosses who secured the election of the justices is all powerful. 
In this body all local power is deposited, whether the county votes for the 
Democracy or some other party. As an election 8 the county 
commissioners first appoint registrars, whose duty it is to record the names 
of competent voters in the registration lists. 

Next, as the election day comes near, the county commissioners Sopra 
four jud of elections, two of whom, “where possible,” shall be of er- 
ent politics from the r trar. The result is that all the registrars of voters 
in every precinct of every county in the entire State are Democrats; a ma- 
jority of every election board are likewise Democrats, and all are creatures 
of party bosses who are responsible to no one. It is the rule for the county 
commissioners in appointing the minority inspectors not to regard the wishes 
of the committees of the minority party, but to put in these important posi- 
tions men incompetent by reason of illiteracy, or corrupt men, who may be 
bri Thus the election machinery of North Carolina is under the full con- 
trol of the Democracy; and, as strange as it may appear, in the eastern or 
7 . ing to the returns, the Democrats frequently poll their 

anges orities. 

0 from North Carolina—Virginia has a different system, in detail, 
but people have nothing to do with the appointment of election officers. 
The “electoral board law” prescribesjthat the General Assembly shall elect 
for the counties an electo; board, and the board has the authority to ap- 
point registrars and judges of election. Whenever it is possible” the per- 
Sons appointed as judges of election shall be chosen from persons known to 
paang different parties. 

South Carolina was the first State to enact unusual force laws. The gov- 
ernor appoints for each county a supervisor of registration, whose term of 
office continues two years. He also appoints two assistant supervisors, who 
sit with the supervisor, to pass upon the contested cases of registration. 
Certificates of registration are provided tothe voters. Thirty days prior to 
any election the governor also appoints for each county three commissioners 
of election for State and county offices, and three other commissioners for 
the election of Presidential electors and members of Congress. This is in- 
tended to separate the State and Federal elections. 

These different commissioners, 8 sappan for each polling place 
in the county, separate managers of election, ee of each sort, for State 
and Federal ballo 8. Other States, among them North Carolina, have 
adopted the South Carolina separation plan. It would require too much 
space to 3 every point. South Carolina originated the cele- 
brated eight-box law, which has been adopted in Florida and perhaps other 
Southern States, though Florida in several respects has patterned after 
South Carolina. The purpose and effect of the eight-box system is to con- 
fuse illiterate voters. 

What is the practical working of this system? How is it in fact operated? 

Where this system is in vogue the officers to be elected are divided into as 
many groups as there are boxes. A separate ballot is uired for each 
group of officers. In cases where the election officers deem ít proper“ they 
assist the voter in depositing his several ballots in the appropriasie boxes. 
Ballots placed in the wrong box are thrown out. It enables the election 
board, arty exigencies require, in the exercise of a so-called discretion, 
to extend correct aid only to voters of their own party. It makes it very 
ag Goa’ a member of the to make a mistake when aiding (?) a voter 
of the rival party. The mischief is keh Tr mee when the ballot is placed 
in the wrong box. The voter is disfranchised. A majority at the Polls is 
converted into a minority in the returns after the ballots placed in the 
wrong box have been thrown out. 

There is no pretense, from beginning to end, that any of the election of- 
ficers shallderive their powers directly from the people, or that any of them 
shall represent different political parties. 

Florida borrows much from South Carolina. Under the constitution of 
1885 in Florida a general election law was enacted and approved June 7, 1887, 
This statute was amended in 1889. The amendments are elaborate and in- 
tricate, and it is impracticable to explain them all. The purpose of the law 
is to-draw the lines tighter and tighter. As a consequence of the Florida 
election enactments the Republicans put up no ticket and polled no vote in 
1892, kn that it would be useless. Like the other States mentioned, 
the power of appointment of the election omcers comes from the central au- 
thority. The governor appoints a “supervisor of registration of electors,” 
who holds the office two years. The supervisor appoints a registration of- 
ficer for each election district. 

The districts are made by the county commissioners, who are not elective, 
but are likewise appoin Be the governor and have control of the local af- 
fairs of the counties. Florida improves upon South Carolina by inserting in 
the certificate issued to the voter color and height. Thecounty commis- 
sioners examine and purge the registration books each year. According to 
the act of 1887 the inspectors, "if practicable,” shall be appointed from the 
two political ies. This provision is eliminated from the amendmentsof 
1880, Leaving Torida, in this respect, like South Carolina. Florida has the 
eight-box system. An attempt was made in the Legislature of Florida this 
year tore its election laws in the interest of fairness, but this was not 

to and the bill wasdefeated, and the Legislature has adjourned. 


y ppi has perhaps the most 8 3 system for fraud yet 
devised in the South. By the census of 1890, the males of the vot age is 
that State numbered 271,080. The actual vote cast in 1892 was 52,809. this 


v Harrison received 1,406. This ama: result may beattributed to the 
force laws of Mississippi. The perfection of this plan consists in the regis- 
tration, or rather nonregistration of voters. The commisssioners of elec- 
tions are appointed by the lieutenant-governor and secretary of state. The 

rs of the election districts are appointed by the election commis- 
sioners, and are not to beall of the same political party, if suitable persons 
of different parties are to be had in the election district. 

In 1890, in November, a new constitution was adopted in Mississippi. 
Section 244 of Article XII has become famous. Its provisions are that on and 
after the Ist day of J: aT Sy every elector shall be able to read any sec- 
tion of the constitution of the State; or shall be able to understand the same 
when read to or give a reasonable interpretation thereof. A registra- 
5 be made before the next ensuing election after January 1, A. D. 
1 


‘The new registration was effectual, as we haye seen. Under the old shot- 
gun system, Which prevailed in 1888, the Republican total vote was 30,096. In 
$92it had fallen off to 1,406, a loss in four years of 29,690 votes to the Repub- 
lican party. Of course the Republican vote of 1888, as returned, wasabsurdly 


small, but in 1892 it was much smaller. 

The conventionad an election ordinance on the Ist of November, 1890; 
and the Legislature of 1892 
tions. Section 13is in these words: “A person shall not beregistered unless 
he be able to read any section of the constitution, or in case he can not read, 
unless he be able to understand any section thereof when read to him, or 
give a reasonable interpretation thereof.” The law is based upon section 


an act concerning registration and elec- 


244 of the constitution already 9 — The elector who can not read is put 
to a higher test than the one whocan. It is easy to account for the Repub- 
lican loss, as hereinbefore mentioned. The registrars are 
tious (?) men, and they see to it that no man, not a constitutio; 
a Republican, shall be admitted to the registration lists. 

Other States besides Mississippi have enacted recent election statutes; 
among them Arkansas, Tennessee, and Alabama. The purpose of them 
isthe same. The methods are all alike; but in these recent enactments 
more particular attention has been paid to registration than in the older 
laws. This pert of the statutes has n reduced to a fine art. The latest 
act is that of Alabama, passed this year. It is called the Sayre law. In Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, and Alabama all pror of appointment of election of- 
ficers comes from central authority. ere is no such thing as home rule 
in any of these States. most significant feature of the new statutes, 
however, is the dependence of their framers upon each other’s wisdom. 
They consult together and actin concert. No election has yet been held 
unaer the Sayre law of Alabama. Much is said about it in that State and 
it has been severely criticised. The criticisms induced its author to defend 
his statute, and in so doing he gave to the world some curious information. 
He said, in his article, that ‘at the time of the passage of the bill, and in the 
discussion attendant upon it, the registration feature was the feature se- 
ene rin Nem — . She the Sa 1 inted by th 

0 tration officers, by the the Sayre law, are appo: y the gov- 
ernor. Mr. Sa said further: = 

“T applied to the secretary of state of Arkansas for information as to how 
the law worked there where it had been tried. The deputy secretary an- 
swered and said, among other »The law works smoothly, quietly, 
satisfactorily, beau y, and I pray every Southern State may soon 
have one like it. It neutralizes to a great extent the curse of the fifteenth 
amendment, the blackest crime of the nineteenth century.’ ” pins 

So Alabama adopted the Arkansas plan. The lawmakers of one Southern 
State helped those of another. Florida and North Carolina borrow from 
South Carolina, and Alabama from Arkansas and Tennessee. But no State 
seems yet to have approached sinappi in ingenuity. In all of the States 
mentioned, and some others, however, the appointment of election officers 
is as far removed as possible from the people, and the entire control of every- 
thing connected with elections is in partisan hands, 

In these States a highly complicated system has been evolved by which a 
partisan victory may be registered whenever desired without any reference 
to the intent or action of the voters at the polls. In this way the opponents 
of Federal supervisiun of elections obtain control and perpetuate their 

wer. That these are facts is well known, as everyone knows who cares to 
form himself. It is nowhere seriously denied. e secretary of the State 
ot Arkansas, from whom we have quoted, is not alone in his brazen attempt 
at justification. In the light of the administration of these State laws what 
becomes of the argument advanced by the majority that abuses have sprung 
up under the Federal laws? Even if it be granted that there is valid cause 
for complaint in the past, have we any assurance of better things under the 
State régime? True wisdom, it would seem, dictates that a system found 
defective be amended or replaced by a better not a worse one. sides, with 
the Democratic party in full control of every department of the Government, 
there ought surely to be no further complaint on their part on the score of 
ced 5 by the majori t wi t ot ib]: 
s argument ur; the ority of danger growing out of possible 
conflicts between Federal and State authorities is neither novel nor sound. 
Even a fear of ble collision may be removed by Uxing different dates 
for Federal and State elections. The majority in control not only in the na- 
tion, but in the States where the danger is feared, can easily make this 
change if the apprehension is real. But we beg to remind the majority that 
it is a cardinal doctrine of their party, no less than ours, that each depart- 
ment of our National Government is supreme in its own sphere, and to the 
copes if 5 it given to construe laws, and the construction so given is bind- 
ing o; 


ccnscien- 
lawyer, if 


on yal citizens until duly reversed. 
the Siebold case (pp. 386 and 387) the court say: 

“As to the sup’ conflict that may arise between the officers appointed 
by the State and National Governments for superintending election, no 
more insuperable difficulty need arise thanin the appeau: of regulations 
adopted by each respectively. The regulations of Congress being constitu- 
tionally 9 the duties imposed thereby upon the officers of the 
United States so far as they have respect to the same matters must neces- 
sarily be paramount to those to be performed by the officers of the State. 
If both can not be performed, the latter are pro tanto superseded and cease 
to be duties. If the power of Con; over the subject is supervisory and 
paramount, as we have seen it to be, und if officers or ageuts are created for 
carrying out these regulations, it follows as a necessary consequence that 
such officers and agents must have the requisite authority to act without 
obstruction or interference from the officers of the State. No greatersubor- 
dination in kind or degree exists in this case than in any other. It exists to 
the same extent between the different officers appointed by the State when 
the State alone regulates the election. One officer can not interfere with the 
duties of another or obstruct or hinder him in the performance of them. 

“Where there is a disposition to act harmoniously there is no danger of 
disturbance between those who have different duties to perform. When the 
rightful authority of the General Government is once conceded and acqui- 
esced in the apprehended difficulties will disap; . Leta spirit of national 
as well as local patriotism once pora let unbounded jealousies cease, 
we shall hear no more about the impossibility of harmonious action between 
the national and State governments in a matter in which they have a mu- 
tual interest.” 

The reaso of this case appears to us conclusive, and while a possi- 
ble conflict may occur wherever the authorities,national and State, touch 
each other, the fact remains there is no occasion for any such conflict, and 
it must be known that not only in the forum of law but in the arena of arms 
the fundamental 5 that in this land Federal authority is supreme 
a rehire eer established. The State authority must yield to national 

s, at least, is settled beyond all legitimate discussion. There is no ap- 

But, it is urged, there are few convictions under the law in force. It will 
be found that in the aggregate there have been many convictions through- 
out the country for violation of Federal election laws. Even if in some lo- 
calities the convictions for illegal voting have been few, and this seems to 
be a matter of special complaint on the part of the majority, it does not 
necessarily follow that the laws ought tobe repealed. Thissimply indicates 
either that the laws are not 5 enforced or that they have prac- 
tically prevented illegal voting. e latter assumption would seem correct 
from the fact that nearly all the 226 cases of arrest in New York City men- 
tioned in the report of the special committee a inted by the last Congress 
were for illegal registration. If these laws the effect of causing the ar- 
rest of the persons for illegal registration at one election and in one ST 
they probably deterred thousands more from attempting a like crime, 
this may account for the scarcity of convictions for actual illegal voting. 

That the alarm of friction between State and Federal authority gate 4 
out of Federal supervision of elections for Federal officers is largely im: 
nary is quite evident from the fact that no serious collisions have ever o0- 
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curred. This appears very plainly from the report of the special committee 
appointed by the last Congress, in which they say: 

“Since 1889 half a dozen persons have been charged with interfering with 
the Federal supervisors. * * * Buteven in these cases nobody has been 
convicted even of a technical violation of the law since 1889.” 

It must be borne in mjnd that the Federai election laws do not in any way 
interfere with State laws as to State elections, nor do the Federal super- 
visors assume the responsibility of enforcing either State or Federal lawsat 
the polls, but are there simply to observe and report the facts when e 
larities occur. 

In view of the clear and full decisions of the Supreme Court, as set forth 
elsewhere in this report, it is deemed a work of supererogation to discuss 
the constitutionality of these laws conferring Federal authority to punish 
violators of State laws where such violations relate to elections of Federal 
officers, Itis conceded that it costs money to maintain these safeguards of 
the baliot. The aggregate for the whole country seems large, but as yet we 
have not had pointed out to us the unreasonableness of any of the specific 
items. The supervision of these costs and the responsibility for the allow- 
ance of these bills may not be perfect, but they are as nearly so and exactly 
the sameas supervision and allowanceof theaccounts of trustees, guardians, 
and administrators of trust funds, as well as accounts for the enforcements 
of the revenue laws. Every item must be accom ed by a voucher, must 
be sworn to, must be submitted to the inspection of a district attorney, and 
must be approved or disapproved in open court by a Federal judge. these 

e are not sufficient it becomes our duty to amend the law in this 
regard. It furnishes no argument for repeal. A complex civilization is nec- 
sive, but is worth its cost. 
along which the American people have toiled to their nt 
high development has been long and laborious. The way back to barbarism 
is short and steep. If it is the determined policy of the party now charged 
with power and responsibility to journey on that backward road, the gate- 
1 | at hand, and is found in the overthrow of laws looking to the super- 
vision of elections. Our industrial system seems marked for destruction 
next. The rest will be easy for those who are bent upon giving us an all- 
round cheap civilization. 

That the oppression or tyranny of our present election laws were not per- 
ceived before June 25, 1890, and that the fear of these laws has been since 
that date, and most tenderly nursed from very small beginnings to its pres- 
ent huge proportions by politicians in search of something on which they 
can harmo; as an issue and carry coming elections, is very evident from 
a description of the situation on that day by the Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN of 
Tennessee, now a zealous advocate of repeal, and who then said in a speech 
on the Lodge bill: “Up to this good hour the officers of the States, the citi- 
zens of the States, control their ownelections. When a member of Congress 
is elected the result is forwarded to the governor or secretary of state, the 

vernor makes acertificate of his election to this House, and upon that he 

seated in this House.” (RECORD, first session Fifty-first Congress, page 
7042.) Thesame picture of peace and tranquillity and some additional cour- 
ageous hope for a bright and happy future for the South land is set forth in 
the following: 

From the New Orleans Times-Democrat of December 13, 1892.] 
“IMMIGRATION INTO THE SOUTH. 
Nov that the results of the general election have made it known beyond 


a that there is a long period of quiet and p: ty in store for 
he Southern States, that will not be broken by the apprehension of force 
bills and fears of Senegambian supremacy and such like ublican alarms, 
the South will have an opportunity of considering and adopting the best 


means for promoting the development of its resources, such as it probably 
never had before. 

“There is absolutely no cloud, not one even as big as a man’s hand, on the 
horizon of Southern welfare. Business is in a thoroughly healthy condi- 
tion; trade and commerce are prospering beyond precedent; everywhere the 
poopie have reason to be contented with present enjoyment, and to be hope- 

of still further improvement for the future. 

“Political disturbances being relegated to the rear for a lengthened spell, 
nothing is in the way to prevent or to check a hitherto un eled expan- 
sion of the material resources of this most fertile and most highly favored 
section of the country. With a view to this development and expansion of 
the resources of the South, it behooves Southern ple to take such con- 
certed action as lies in their power as will redound to the collective and in- 
dividual advantage of all the Southern States." 

It will hardly be claimed that either the statesman or the editor of this 
leading r were not advised in the premises, or that either would have 
failed to attention toa t evil then believed to have an existence. At 
this hour of the nation's peril, when the laborer, no longer workworn,“ is 

ously searching, not for anincrease of wages or an opportunity to better 
a condition until recently enjoyed, but fairly begging for a chance to earn a 
bare living; when capital is nervously see! not for new ventures or profit- 
able employment, but to escape impending disaster—at such a time to hurl 
the brand of partisan discussion into this, which should be a careful, intelli- 
gent, conscientious, and patriotic examination of serious financial and eco- 
nomic conditions by a great legislative body, is an occasion for profound 


regret. 
‘This discussion will light up no forges, will operate no mines, will set no 
maan in motion, will bring neither food, raiment, nor aope to the needy. 
th their whole 


remarkable, erg With evils which are upon them; in this condi 
place upon them th: 


A MCDOWELL. 
S. A. NORTHWAY, 
N. M. CURTIS. 

Mr: BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, the duty of replying to my hon- 
orable friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] has fallen upon me un- 
5 It is an honor I did not seek, but will not decline. 
Nor will I withhold the homage due to a very good speech by 
omitting to congratulate my distinguished friend from Virginia 
upon having made an able argument in support of the views he 
entertains. 

There were some propositions advanced by him to which I 
shall feel required to address myself in the course of the obser- 
vations I will submit to the House. I desire to emulate his 
example in one particular. I would be glad if I could in the re- 
marks I shall submit discuss the bill before us from a purely non- 
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tisan point of view. I believe that underneath the swiftly 
owing and fretting streams of our politics there is patriotism. 
I would like to ap to that to-day. Underneath the current 
of conflicting opinion on forms of government and modes of ad- 
ministration there is a philosophy of government. which if pur- 
sued will enable us to select out of the diverse views the only 
true one. 

Now, having made this patriotic declaration of my purpose to 
try to talk about this important matter from the point of view 
of reason and principle, without distinction of section or raceor 
party, I hope Pave conciliated thefavor of the House, and will 

honored by the attention of suchas havea real interest in 
being right upon a question of the first itude in American 
legislation. But if there are those who haye made up their 
minds that they will be partisans first and patriots afterwards; 
if there are those who, like many who have gone before us, feel 
better satisfied to be wrong with Plato than right with his ad- 
versary, I will not indulge the vain task of even soliciting their 
attention. 

OURS A GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed is a proposition which ex- 
presses the only reason for the existence of our form of govern- 
ment. On no other hypothesis could popular forms of govern- 
ment have any excuse for being, and any civil polity or mode 
of administration which lodges power anywhere against the con- 
sent of the people gives birth toan unjust power, and to that 
extent is a subversion of our form of government, 

Consent then, let me say, is the word in our political termin- 
ology which expressesthe very substance of our system, the total- 
tiy of elements which enter into the constitution of our form of 
government. I have heard it said that there are three ways of 
conferring authority—by force, by lot, and by consent; the 
latter is the only way that authority can be conferred under our 
form of government. Every officer elected, from the President 
to a town constable, owes his place to the consent of the people. 

Every enactment passed into law in this body derivesits validi 
from consent; and every depository of power, great or smal 
high or low, can show no title to his place but the consent of 
the people. 

SUFFRAGE THE MODE OF EXPRESSING CONSENT. \ 

But, then, I would like to say to my distinguished friend from 
Virginia that consent, to be effective, must be expressed. We 
have no mode in this Government of determining questions by the 
weight of sentiment, ascertained by a perception of the pre- 

g view, as they determine questions in Quaker meetings. 
We determine not by weight, but by number. We do not weigh; 
we can only count, and the tally decides. The agency by which 
consent is ascertained is suffrage. Here, then, are the two pil- 
lars upon which our Federal vernment was erected—* con- 
sent,” the supreme determining power, and ‘‘suffrage,” its con- 
stitutional mode of expression. Patriots, I have no doubt, will 
agree with me that any abuse or usurpation that overawes or 
era the one or impairs the purity or efficacy of the 
other is equally subversive of our system of government, and 
equally fatal to constitutional liberty. 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION RELATING TO ELECTIONS. 


The legislation which it is proposed to repeal relates to suf- 
frage. Itis a body of Iaws whose sole object was to erect neces- 
sary defenses around this mode of expressing the people's con- 
sent in elections for Representatives in Congress. It in no way 
interferes with elections for State officers. It provides for the 
exercise of Federal control over Federal elections; national su- 
pervision of national affairs 

A glance at the history of this legislation may help us to an 
understanding of its character and an appreciation of its neces- 
sity. There seems never to have been occasion prior to the war 
to invoke Federal power to secure an honest expression of the 
poopies will at Federalelections. The abuses, usurpations, and 

fractions of law which were a serious menace to honest elec- 
tions and which called this interference into requisition had 
their birth after the war. Not that there was any opinion en- 
tertained by any portion of our people adverse to the constitu- 
tional authority of the Federal Governmentto exert its power 
and control over itsown affairs anywhere in the Union, as I shall 
show later on, but no conditions existed which required the ex- 
ercise of such power. 

After the war our situation was materially altered. Our elec- 
torate was greatlyenlarged. Emancipation and enfranchisement 
had introduced into the arena of our politics entirely new con- 
ditions, which gave birth to manifold causes ofirritation, strife, 
and conflict between races unequal in intelligence but equal in 
. and the right of suffrage. Out of this difficult and 
complex situation were evolved temptations on the part of the 


strong to deprive the weak of, their constitutional share in the 
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exorcise of cal power. Motives existed and came 
into being t had no existence in former times, w: impelled: 
those to take who had the power and those to hold who could. 

I need not pause to enlarge upon the circumstances. which in- 
tonsifled the real difficulties of the situation and placed the new 
charter of liberty which guaranteed to the enfranchised raca 
equality of rights with their white fellow-citizens in a ae of 
being rendered entirely nugatory; by the means employed by the 
old. citizens to maintain political ascendency over and against the 
superior number of the new. Thus with the advent of our new 
Constitution, the dawn of our new. era, the birth of our new lib- 
erty, which shed upon our history a glory whose luster can never 
fado; came a brood of troubles which uired to meet. them 
new exertions.of power on the part of the Federal Government, 
just as new diseases require new remedies. 

Under this new régime which supervened on the triumph of 
the Union, and which you said was essentially a political usurpa- 
tion, conceived in passionand brought forth in malice against the 
Southern people—showing how grossly you misconceived the 
situation—it is easily seen that from the point of view of the Con- 
stitution and the citizen, indeed from the point of view of any 
standard of national duty, justice and gratitude, the obligation 
to enforce the guarantees of the Constitution with respect to 
our new. citizens,. was paramount.. 

However great the difficulties, however extreme the humilia- 
tion of white masters to be reduced toan equality before the law 
with their former slaves, it had to be done; the situation would 
admit of no other treatment. The Government could only say 
with. Luther; God helping me, Lean not do otherwise.” ese 

ple had helped save the Union which their masters sought to 
estroy. In the service of a country which had up to that time 


denied. them liberty they bore themselves with such conspicu- 
ous: valor that no white soldier of the Union who witnessed their 
heroic daring but would have said with Henry at Agincourt, 


what. good faith and national honor imperiously demanded that. 
the Union say as to their political rights: 

He to-day. who sheds his blood with ms. 

Shall be my brother. 

To have been insensible to this obligation, to have omitted an 
effort to defend them im the exercise of their newly acquired 
rights; to have left them naked, exposed, and defenseless to their 
enemies, would have been a reproach to the national honor and 
Have evoked the just censure of mankind. 

ELECTION FRAUDS IN CITIES, 

Then, too, in other portions of our country, without the same 
excuse for political brigandage and 
frauds had. made Federal elections a col 
were affected withalarm. Congress, responding to the prevail- 
ing anxiety, appointed a committee to investigate the elections 
in the year 1868 in some ofthe great cities of the Union. The re- 
port of the majority of thatcommittes of the Fortieth Congress 
contained this astounding statement relative to New York City: 

It has already been shown that illegal or fraudulent. certificates of natu- 
ralization were issued probably to the extent of 68.343; on most of which 
votes were cast. and the" repeaters” cast many thousand illegal votes inad- 
dition. (Page 5% 

The conclusion is irresistible that at least 25,000 fraudulent votes were cast. 
in New York City at the election in November, 1868: (Page 63.) 

Having by this solemn and effective inquisition by a Congres- 
sional committee established the necessity of some regulation, 
superiorto that of the State, which. had shown itself totally. in- 
adequate to secure elections which were not a disgrace to the 
country, the committee expressed its conclusion in these words: 

The Investigations of the committee show that State laws and their mode 
of administration can not in all cases be relied u to prevent these frauds 
or protect citizens in the exercise of the elective franc ; especially in the 
great cities. (Page 58.) 

These conditions existing North and South, respectively, the 
next step in the evolution of that national protection to all our 
citizens, which the supreme law of the land commands, was the 
Federal election law of 1870, which it is now proposed to repeal. 

$ ALTERED’ CONDITIONS, 

It is true in politics and government, as elsewhere, that ‘“new 
Occasions make new duties.” 

That altered conditions require additional safeguards, the 
extension of Federal functions, the widening of the lines of na- 
tional legislation, was signally illustrated fifteen years before the 
act of 1870 was passed. 

A portion of the law which is Pavone i denounced to-day 
as us and dangerous as a scheme to enable Federal officers 
to control elections, was passed in 1865 by the friends, the sires 
and grandsires, of those whose tongues now glow with epithets 
against the enacted wisdom of their fathers. No man voted 
against it then who, if here to-day, would be seated on the other 
side of this Chamber. The Democratic war horses of that time 


were for it. Let me give you the names of some of the illustri- 
ous statesmen who voted for that law; they are now, most of 


piracy, monstrous abuses and |! 
ossal farce. Tho people 


them,“ dead but sceptred sovereigns. who hito still rule your 
spirits from their urns:“ Hendricks of In Davis of Ken- 
tucky; Johnson of Maryland; MeDougal of California; Powell of 
Kentucky; Saulsbury of Delaware; Samuel J. Randall. of Penn-- 
sylvania; Fernando Wood, of New Yorks- H. Pendleton, 
of Ohio; S. S. Cox, of New Vork, and Morrison of Illinois: 5 

This is a distinguished roll of names and great weight must 
attach to their judgment. 

Now, the moving cause of that legislation, as claimed at that 
time, was that there were interferences with: the freedom ol 
elections in the border States, and the law was the expression. 
of the judgment of these distinguished statesmem that not only’ 
the civil authorities but the Army of the United States might be 
used to keep the peace. at elections. 

So to those who are inveighing with such intemperate heat 
against the act of 1870 on all possible grounds, some of which 
were never heard of beforeand never will be heard again—I say, 
gentlemen, I refer you to the fathers in Israel. who were states- 
men of your own faith before some of you were out of your teens, 
some of whom were t men, whose arguments were alto- 
gether too strong for the weak reasoning with which youattempt 
to supporta cause which they ruled against you nearly thirty 
years ago: 

EXISTING LAW: 


Exhilarated by this scrap of history we can advance another 
step and look into the character of the legislation that now re- 
mains upon our statute books and see how Tee innoxious it 
is. Under existing law no offizer of the vor Navy can in 
any way interfere with the qualifications of electors-in any State, 
or with the freedom of elections, or with the exercise of the free: 
right of suffrage, under heavy penalties. No part of the Army 
can be used as a posse comitatus or otherwise for the purpose of 
executing the laws at elections. 

The fifteenth section of the act of 1878 removed all apprehen- 
sion that any marshal of the United States would use the Army. 
for any purpose connected with elections. It provided that iff 

any, assistance should be required they should summon the citi-- 
zens and not the Army asa posse comitatus to quell disorders and 
preserve the public. peace at elections, This mwas 50 
satisfactory to those of the views of the other side of this Cham- 
ber that a eee eee, of your faith expressed his sense 
of the great triumph of popular liberty achieved in this legisla- 
tion in these words: 

Thus we have this da to the leot co . 
| protection — — —.— oy wa 4 Page oat 8 
Fears for the Commons of England to secure for the British people. 

These words denote a high degree of satisfaction and convey 
æ willingness to rest a senson on this bough of. poron in con- 
as liberty before pluming their wings for a still higher 

t. 
ut the proponents of this measure. are not content with abso- 
lute security against the possibility of any military interference 
with elections—an apprehension without the test warraat— 
for no case of such interference has occurred since the passage 
of the act of 1870. There is no record that any soldier appeared 
5 the place of an election in any State under orders of the United 

ta tes. 

They desire now to deprive the civil authorities of the United 
States of all power to keep the peace and protect the rights 
of voters.at Congressional elections- without any pretense that 
the conditions which called such legislation into being have: 
undergone modification with lapse of time, and that the rea~ 
sons which induced. it have ceased to exist. They proceed upon 
the assumption that the legislation is wrong in prizeiple, with- 
out warrant in the Constitution, and at all events inexpedient, 
because of its vicious results. These assumptions open an in- 
viting field of inquiry which itis not possible in the limit of my 
time to cover. To do my best I can but touch and go. 

SUPERANNUATED NOTIONS. 

Those who believe there is warrant for these assumptions be- 
long to that portion. of our people who have held from time to 
time sometimes with great laxness and at others with apparent 
conviction, as the fluctuations of feeling and prejudice relaxed 
or intensified their views—a body of doct ‘ines with which older 
statesmen, belonging to what we may call the ‘anciént political 
régime” in this country, are more familiar than are the younger 
men. who are now sharing the burdensof public responsibilities. 

Those doctrines may be summarized as follows: 

1. There are no national elections. 

2. The United States has no voters. 

3. The States have the exclusive right to control all elections 
of members of Congress, 

4, The United States has no authority anywhere within the. 
States to keep the peace at elections. 

5. The United States is not a nation endowed with sovereign 
power, but only a confederacy of States. 
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These propositions sam 

have commanded the adhesion of a 
t,and they constitute one pr 
from John C. Calhoun, an 

wer, have had an asylum in the minds of those only who never 

forget and rarely learn anything. 

It seems almost an anachronism that any statesman of this era 
should adhere to notions so superannuated and effete and so often 
exploded, survivals from a past age which ought to receive no 
countenance from reflecting men of our time. Yet we are con- 
fronted by just that. singular phenomenou. There are distin- 
guished statesmen, men I have the happiness to know, of learning 
and integrity, with whom I would intrust a fortune if I had one, 
whom you could consult on abstruse propositions of philosophy, 
denouncing as ill advised, vicious, and unconstitutional all laws 
looking to the exercise of control by the United States over its 
own elections. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF OUR CONSTITUTION. 

I beg now to set over and against this body of doctrine and 
put in contrast with it some more modern propositions which 
are so well established and so thoroughly crystallized in the 
minds of intelligent and patriotic citizens that it ought not to 
be necessary even to allude to them, and I recall them now to 
refresh the recollection of those who seem to have forgotten 
them. 

First. The Federal Constitution is not the creature of the 
States, but it was erdained and established by the sovereign 
people ofthe United States. 

Second. The power and authority conferred by the Constitu- 
tion upon the Federal Government is operative in all the States 
and over all the people. 

Third. That through the agency of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial arms of the Governmeni, the nation is clothed with 

uate power to enforce all the provisions of the Constitution 
against any and all o ition, whether from individuals or 
States, at all times, in places, and under all circumstances, 
within the limits of the Union. 

If these propositions are sound, and I doubt if any member of 
this House in a lucid interval will undertake to impeach: their 
validity, it follows that no law ean be obnoxious to constitu- 
tional objections whieh only provides the means of carrying 
into effect the constitutional powers of the Government. What. 
more does this act do? 


CONTROL OF ELECTIONS NECESSARY. 

I understand there are some four er five complaints made 
against existing legislation on thissubject. I pass over the con- 
stitutional objection, for I understand that it is not seriously 


n of our 
iples which 


urged; but there are four or five objections upon the ground of, 


expediency, which is the other leg on which my distinguished 

friend’s argument stands. One of those objections (the order is 

an important) is that there is no necessity for this kind of legis- 
tion. 

Is there any prerogative of this Government, any constitu- 
tional power or authority more important, nay, more necessary 
to the safety and efficiency of the Government than the super- 
vision of Pederal elections, control of the agencies by which the 
legislative department of the Government is brought into being 
and maintained in effective operation? What can be more neces- 

to the existence of the Government, what more suitable to 
its character or conformable with itsdeclared purpuses, than the 
control of the means by which it lives and executes the objects 
of its creation? 

To what right under the Constitution can the Government and 
the people of the United States establish a better and more in- 
contestable title tham the right to know how the elections of 
those who are to legislate for 65,000,000. of people are conducted, 
whether honestly or fraudulently; whether the electors in the 
exercise of their constitutional rights have been subjected to 
fear or force or fraud, or whether they enjoyed immunity from 
these unlawful restraints? : 

What principle could be more consonant with justice and con- 
stitutional liberty than that the citizens of Pennsylvania should 
have sume guaranty that members of Congress from South Car- 
olina, who are to enact laws affecting the former as well as the 
latter State, are elected conformably to the laws and Constitu- 
tion of the country? When national Representatives are chosen 
it is in the interest of every citizen of the United States that they 
be lawfully chosen, for the citizens of every State are interested 
in the election of Representatives in every other State; and to 
strike down this salutary and ne power is to inflict a wound 
upon the right of every State to require that elections in every 


er State shall be honest. 
But my friend from Virginia advances the argument that the 


State alone declares who shall vote; and he asks, What does a 
right amount to if somebody else shall say when and how itshall 
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the constitutional doctrines which | be enjoyed? Now if my friend will allow me, I want. to s 
le in the | to him that 
ved their | tirely; for while the State determines and declares the qualifi- 
since his time, at least since the | cations of her own electors, she does not declare in any accurate 


at this point he switches off the line of his logic en- 


mode of speaking the qualifications of Federal electors. I am 
glad my friend has broken his countenance into a smile, for I 
propose right here to impale him upon the fallaey of his argu- 
ment. 

My friend will not question the power of the people in their 
sovereign eapneity to declare what shall constitute the qualifi- 
cations of Fede electors. And if the Constitution had de- 
claved specifically by enumeration qualifications of national 
electors that were identi in form with those prescribed by 
the State, my friend would probably not hold as he does now 
that the General Government would have no power over those 
qualifications. But instead of enumerating those qualifications 
in terms, the Constitution simply adopts the qualifications pre- 
seribed by the State and thus indirectly does precisely the same 
thing it would do directly by enumerating the qualifications in- 
stead of adopting them. And I hardly need suggest to my 
learned friend that the Constitution has the same power to 
adopt regulations prescribed by the State as it has tocreate reg- 
ulations for itself; and the regulations adopted sustain preci 
the same relation to the Constitution and the Government as. 
they had been stated in explicit terms. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Will my friend submit to a question? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I would be very glad to do so, if I were suro 
Thad the time. í 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Only a very brief question in the line 


that you are 8 

Mr. BROSIUS. If friend will allow mea moment. There 
are some things that I would like to say, and I can only say 
Pomo things by being content to omit saying a great many other 

ings. $ 

Mr. HUTCHESON. This is entirely pertinent. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Butif Iextend the courtesy to my friend E 
would have to extend it to others, and without meaning any dis- 
cour’ whatever I trust my friend will understand 

Mr. HESON. I do. 

Mr. BROSIUS (continuing). That I desire to proceed in the 
time allotted to me, if possible, without interruption. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I thought you were on the wing, and I 
wanted to shoot while you were on the wing. 5 

Mr. BROSIUS. I want to be on the wing a little more and 
will then yield the floor. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, I have made myself understood that the 
power of adoption is equivalent to the power of creation; that 
after adoption it becomes in every sense of the word the same as 
a creative qualification, and over it the Federal Government 
exercises precisely the same power. 

The principle of free elections had its birth long before our 
Constitution was framed. The illustrious fathers who executed 
that mightiest work of constructive statesmanship” were not 
ignorant of the principles imbedded in the constitution of the 
mother co from which we derived most of Ioe igor 
which shaped our institutions. As far back as the reign of the 
third Edward it was enacted: 

3 omane are free the King commandeth upon great are 
e no 
— — 5 — arms, nor by malice, nor menacing shall 

The statute of 1, William and , after citing asone of the 
grounds of the abdication of James violation of the freedom 
of elections of members to serve in Parliament, declares “that 
elections of members of Parliament ought to be free.” 

The statute of William III imposed penalties for bribing 
vaters. 

The statute of Queen Victoria made it penal for any person to 
“knowingly personate and falsely assume to vote in the name of 
any other person, whether such other person be living or dead, 
or in the name of any fictitious person.” 


Indeed, all ages and all nations where popular governments 


have been in vogue there have been frauds, wrongs, violence, 
and intimidation, which made it necessary to enact laws for their 
suppression and to protect the voter in the exercise of his rights. 
The elective franchise has been the subject of legal protection 
wherever and whenever it has been exercised. The statute 
books of every nation on the face of the globe where the citizens 
vote contain statutes designed to prevent wrongs which impede, 
obstruet. or prevent the tree exercise of that * expression” of a 
freeman’s - Itisso in every State in the Union, and by no 
other means can the purity of the ballot be maintained. 
THE SAFEGUARD IN THE CONSTITUTION. 

So the framers of our Constitution, acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of popular liberty which had been evolved out of the strug- 
gies of the human race in the ages past, were keenly sensible of 
the necessity of clothing the new government of the Union with 
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constitutional power to protect the suffrage“ of the people and 
to safeguard the Federal elections, when need required, that the 

ple’s ‘‘consent” might not fail of expression, and the national 
will bedefeated. They therefore put into the Constitution the 
following provision: 

The tim l d er ot hol elections for Representatives 
and Senatore shail be prescribed in — Beate by the — — thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to places of choosing Senators. 

The reason for this provision is made clear by Alexander Ham- 
ilton in his article on the Regulations of Elections,” in the Fed- 
eralist. He says: . 

Iam tly mistaken if there be any article in the whole plan more com- 
pletely defensible than this. Its propriety rests upon the evidence of this 

pro tion, that every government ought to contain in itself the 
means of its own preservation. 
s$ * * + > * 0 

Nothing can be more evident than that an exclusive power of regulating 
elections for the National Government in the hands of the State gisla- 
tures would leave the existence entirely at their mercy. They could at any 
moment entirely te it by neglecting to provide for the choice of per- 
sons to administer its affairs. * è + If weare in a humor to presume the 
abuses of power, it is as fair to presume them on the part of the State gov- 
ernments as onthe part of the General Government. And as it is more con- 
sonant to the rules of a just theory to intrust the Union with the care of its 
own existence than to transfer that care to any other hands, if abuses of 
power are to be hazarded on the one side or on the other, itis more rational 
to hazard them where the power would naturally be placed than where it 
would unnaturally be placed. 

Under the e construction of this provision of the Con- 
stitution the United States is held to adopt the regulations pre- 
scribed by the States for the conduct of their elections as the 
regulations for elections for Representatives in Congress; but 
when necessary to give effect to the guaranties of the Constitu- 
tion and prevent the disfranchisement of voters or the effective 
operation of the necessary agencies of government, Congress 
may make new regulations or modify those already prescribed 
by the States to any extent necessary to the full protection of 
the voter and the complete defense of the existence of the Gov- 
ernment. 

So, when the charter of our liberties was extended and new 
and important rights guaranteed by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, they were not left to the chance of being observed 
without legislative sanction, but in each case was added this sec- 
tion: 

The Co: hall have power to enforce by appropriate legislation the 
peovisions ot this 5 i RRETAN ee 

It may be observed in passing that the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution 13 to citizens immunity from dis- 
criminations in the elective franchise on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, and empowers Congress to 
enforce the right by appropriate legislation. The right to vote 


comes from the State, but the right of exemption from the pro- 


hibited discrimination comes from the United States, and hence 
the power of Congress to surpervise elections when Congress- 
men are to be chosen when necessary to prevent the forbidden 
acts of discrimination. 

The limits of State and Federal power, respectively, in rela- 
tion to elections, are clearly defined in ex parte Siebold, 100 
United States, 391. The ground of distinction, and of the neces- 
sity for holding the Federal power paramount, is set forth in ex 
parte Yarborough, 110 United States, 651, in these words: 


It is as essential to the successful working of this Government that the 
great bed py angen of its executive and legislative branches should be the free 
choice of the people as that the original form of it should be so. In a re- 
publican Government like ours, where political power is reposed in repre- 
Sentatives of the entire body of the people chosen at short intervals b 
popular elections, the temptation to control these elections by violence an 
corruption is a constantsource of danger. Such has been the history of all 

ics, and 3 ours has been comparatively free from both these 
evils in the past, no lover of his country can shut his eyes to the fear of the 
future danger from both sources. 

The extent of the power has no limit within the sanctions of 
the Constitution, if necessary to protect the citizen in the enjoy- 
ment of his constitutional privileges and the performance of his 
constitutional duties. No power is too great to employ in the 
accomplishment of a result of such transcendent importance, 
and the limit can only be measured by the necessity that calls 
the power into requisition. 


OTHER OBJECTIONS. 


Our adversaries make their weakest arguments when they 
contend that the existing law is vicious in character, liable to 
be abused for partisan purposes, irritating to State pride, inca- 
pable of execution, calculated to provoke disorder, and is with- 
out any necessity to justify its existence. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not within the scope of my purpose to en- 
large upon the political conditions in a portion of our country 
which call loudly for national protection at national elections. 
That a portion of our people have been denied their constitu- 


tional rights; that the honest results of elections have been sup- 
pressed; that the Constitution and laws, the supreme law of the 


land, have been defied and nullified, is not in contention, is not 
denied. If it was,the proof would be overwhelming; but I re- 
frain from the enumeration of instances. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in ex parte Siebold, 
says: 

It must be conceded to be a most important power and of a fundamental 
character. In the light of recent history and of the violence, fraud, corru: 
tion, and irregularity which have 8 1 ut such elections, It 
may easily be conceived that the exertion of the power if it exists may be 
necessary to the stability of our form of government. 

I do not care to employ inflammatory uage or to indulge 
in the slightest exaggeration, for the naked facts are quite suffi- 
cient. It is known to everybody who knows anything about it 
that in many of the Southern States the wit and wisdom of man 
have been taxed to devise schemes under color of law, and when 
that failed, without the pretense of law to deprive the colored 
voters of their lawful and constitutional voice in public affairs. 
It has been said, and I fear with a great measure of truth, that 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana are practically, as far as the colored voters are con- 
cerned, nonsuffrage States. The Constitution and the law are 
paralyzed. Consenthas noexpression, and government in these 
sections is not a government by consent; authority is not con- 
ferred by lot or consent, but by force. 

Many times and oft on this floor have we listened tothe brazen 
declaration that white supremacy would be maintained by fair 
means or foul, and that whatever was necessary to this result 
would be availed of; that white men must rule the South or leave 
it. In the Forty-second Congress Senator Bayard joined with 
the minority of the Committee on the Condition of the South 
in the distinct avowal that negrosuffrage would practically cease 
when the party then in power should be defeated. These are 
the exact words of the report: 

But whenever the Republican party shall go down, as go down it will at 
some time not long in the future, that will be the end of the political power 
ofthe negro among white men on this continent, 

How prophetic these words! How the ripened fruit has fulfilled 
the promise of the blossom! And what does it all mean? It 
means that to one and a half million of the free and equal electors 
of this PEPPU the Constitution shall be dead—dead asif Cheops 
had been built over its ashes. It means that in defiance of right, 
in derogation of our boasted principles of political RTS 
in disregard of common justice and all the guarantees of our 
organic law, wherever and whenever the political ascendency of 
one class of citizens over their neighbors requires it, the right 
to a free ballot shall be trampled under foot, the law disobeyed, 
the Constitution annulled, and the majesty and power of the Re- 
public defied. 

CONSTITUTION COLOR-BLIND. 


True, these despoiled citizens are black; but thoy are citizens, 
and the Constitution is color-blind. It bestows its protection 
with an equal hand without distinction of complexion. Justice 
sits with bandaged eyes and dispenses the blessings of her im- 
perial sway to all colors and conditions, American liberty, 
crowned on a throne of law, in a robe of equality, and with a 
diadem of justice, sheds her regal radiance upon every class and 
condition, 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. May I ask the gentleman 
a question? 

r. BROSIUS, I have already stated that I could not be in- 
terrupted. 

It is only injustice, inequality, and rang pane ay bases po- 
litical distinctions upon the color of the skin. t it therefore 
be understood that in contemplation of the supreme law of the 
land no immunity from responsibility for political outrages can 
be predicated upon the complexion of the citizen wronged. 

When Benjamin F. Wade was a judge in Ohio a negro of the 
blackest type was put on the witness stand. He was incompe- 
tent under a statute of Ohio on the ground of color. An objec- 
tion was made, and after argument the judge said: / Have you 
anything more to produce?” Counsel said No.“ Then,“ said 
the judge, your objections areoverruled. That statute is adis- 
grace to Ohio, and I shall construe it strictly. You have offered 
no evidence that the witness is a negro. Proceed with the tes- 
timony.” 

In the tribunal of the Constitution no objection to yoga Ba 
pontio privilege will bə heard on the ground of color. e 

w, which is not a disgrace but a glory to the nation, has placed 
apan the brow of the black man as well as the white, as the in- 
signia of his rank in the electorate, the crown of American citi- 
o p and subjects his right of suffrage to no other test. 

Let it be understood that no mere political or social exigen- 
cies can be permitted to dispute al obligation; that the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens rest upon the highest possible 
sanction and are not to be set aside by any alleged rights of in- 
ferior obligation. The honorable member from Tennessee [Mr. 
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PATTERSON], who is giving me the honor of his attention, in an 
able speech on this floor in the last Congress painted us a pic- 
ture of the progressive prosperity of the Southern States under 
exclusively white domination, and the supreme contentment of a 
people ruled without their consent, which brought into distinct 
view the singular paradox of a people happy in proportion to the 
deprivation of their rights; of States prosperous in the exact ratio 
of their contemptand disregard of their supreme law; of the civ- 
ilization of a coantry rising as its Constitution falls in the re- 
spect and obs2rvance of the people. Z 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. A people happy in proportion to 
their villainy. : 

Mr. BROSIUS. My friend interjects the suggestion, a people 
happy in proportion to their villainy; but I would not have made 
that observation myself. Now, my friends, what ought to be 
said of such a civilization? Let me be candid. You are gener- 
ous in the bestowal of your attention upon my desultory re- 
marks—— 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be allowed to proceed without limit. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I am profoundly sensible of the generous in- 
dulgence of the House. I was about to say that it seems to me 
that a civilization that rises on the ruins of a people’s liberty, 
that fattens like a vampire on the blood of the citizens’ consti- 
tutional rights, can only be likened to a drowned body—it grows 
buoyant by putrefaction, and rises as it rots, untilit floats on the 
surface of the stream of time,a stench in the nostrils of a civil- 
ized world. PA pplanas on the Republican side.] 3 

Any plea of that character, based upon whatever views of the 
requirements of civilization, social relations, educational dis- 
qualification, or unfitness to exercise the suffrage, on demurrer 
puts you out of court. 

You have no status in the forum of the Constitution to plead 
in extenuation of political piracy any views of the laws of na- 
ture or of civilization incompatible with the guarantees of the 
nation’s organic law. If there ever were such laws of nature 
they were abrogated long ago. Early in the history of Con- 
necticut I have somewhere read that one of the hardy legisla- 
tive pioneers of that region said they were going to get along 
with the laws of God until they had time to make better ones. 
Gentlemen, this Republic has made better laws, and we have no 
use for your so-called laws of nature. These are all inferior 
claims. The Constitution is superior. It has declared what 
shall be and itis the glory of this Republic that law, the ex- 
pressed consent of the people, is over all, superior to all, com- 
manding all, and that the enlightened sense of American citi- 
zens is in accord with the beautiful sentiment expressed by the 
venerable Hooker: 

There can be no less said of law than that all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least— 

Even the black citizen of the Republic— 
as feeling her care, and the greatest 

Even the white citizen of the South— 
as not exempt from her power. 


In accord, too, with the eloquent words of the Hon. J. Ran- 
dolph Tucker, a former member of this House, whose great 
talents have descended spon his distinguished son, who leads the 
assault upon our mild and salutary laws for the protection of the 
ballot, the rhythmic cađence of whose lines charm the ear as 
much as the noble sentiment they express elevates the mind. 

Let law, with the civic crown upon his brow and wearing the judicial 
ermine, treading the pathway of our civilization with no iron heel, and 
gently and with unmailed hand lead forth Liberty as his wedded wife; and 
when asked for her most precious cone let her, like the mother of the 


Gracchi, point to her happy children looking up with loving hearts to those 
> honored parents of their peace and joy.” 


How beautiful; but let me say to the distinguished son of an 
illustrious sire that children are not happy when parents with- 
hold the nurture and protection they owe their offspring. They 
only look up with loving hearts to honored parents who love, 
cherish, guard, and defend, and not to such as desert, neglect, 
und expose them to the wiles of the wicked and leave them un- 
sheltered and defenseless to the cold and pitiless world. 

Moreover, the allusion to the Gracchi was unhappy. It was 
at the hands of the same contempt for liberty, the same merci- 
less despotism that despoils free American citizens of their 

hts, that the last of the Gracchi perished; but when smitten 
with a death blow he cast dust toward the heavens, calling the 
avenging gods to witness; and from that dust Marius arose to 
strike down in Rome the despotism of the nobili I will not 
emphasize the application, more than to say that it seems in the 
light of human history to be a part of the providential order that 
every great wrong shall have an avenging Nemesis. 


. 


8 A NOVEL DOCTRINE. b 

But my friend complains that this kind of legislation operates 
as a vote of lack of confidence in the States. 

Gentlemen, whence came this new-born zeal to banish Federal 
pre from the States and make the less superior to the greater? 

tis not to be found among the principles which distinguished 
the Democratic power in the palmiest days of its history, when ` 
it was long enough in the ascendency to become familiar with 
the responsibilities of government.and to be in some degree sen- 
sible of the importance of maintaining the national dignity and 
authority in every part of the Union. 

No objection has ever been made by any Democrat to the ex- 
ercise of Federal control of elections except when it was for the 
purpose of making them honest. The Federal Government 
extends the arm of its power into every State, imposing limita- 
tions and commanding duties in relation to elections. It limits 
the number of Representatives each State may elect to Congress. 
It declares under what conditions the Congressional representa- 
tion shall be reduced. It commands how they shall be elected, 
by districts of contiguous territory. It names the day on which 
elections for Representatives in Congress shall be held. It com- 
mands how the vote shall be taken, by printed or written ballots, 
and 15 fixes the compensation each member of Congress shall 
receive. 

After you have passed this bill how little control a State will 
have over the election of its f in Congress except 
to falsify the verdict of the ballot box and suppress the result 
of the vote. Control to this extent seems in the view of some to 
be among the reserved powers of the State. How much power 
does a State exercise over the election of a United States Sena- 
tor? Here, too, the Government of the United States shows a 
conspicuous disregard of the rights of the States in the perform- 
ance of its usurpatory functions. It fixes the day upon which 
Senators shall be elected; directs how the election shall be con- 
ducted; how the vote shall be taken, viva voce, and how the votes 
shall be entered on the journal. It names the very hour of the 
day-when the members of the two branches of a State Legisla- 
ture shall convene in joint assembly, and directs them how to 
proceed. It goes even further and lays its authority upon the 
executive of a State, commanding him to certify the election un- 
der the seal of the State, and commands the secretary of the State 
to countersign it. 

Has any citizen ever complained that this exercise of Federal 
power under the Constitution and laws was unconstitutional and 
usurpatory, vicious in character and destructive of public peace 
and order? I pause for a reply. Then if these minute ramifica- 
tions of Federal power 1 elections in the States are 
without objection, and Federal supervision only becomes vicious 
when it goes to the length of exacting an honest ballot and fair 
count, it is clearly seen that it is not the fact of the invasion of 
a State by Federal power, but the particular thing to be con- 
trolled and supervised which gives offense. It is innoxious as 
long asit does not disable the State from controlling results, but 
when it invades that prerogative and safeguards the suffrage it 
becomes like an abraded coin below the degree of tolerance. 

THE FUGITIVE-SLAVE LAW. 

It may be worthy of note in passing, as a further illustration of 
the novelty of the reforming zeal exhibited in these later times 
against the very temperate means provided for the protection of 
the ballot, that the grandsires of those who now are so quick to 
resent insults to the State by the dutiful visits of Federal mar- 
shals were quite reconciled to such incursions from Federal of- 
ficers, even to the vexatious length of domiciliary visits. It is 
2 575 within the memory of the living that the law authorized 

nited States marshals to invade the sacred precincts of North- 
ern villages and to desecrate the very hearthstones of the peo- 
pie to gees fugitive Sloves 8 high and 

y a large portion of our people it was thought a an 

patrioto duty to vindicate the majesty and dominion of the 

ederal Government by sending its officers into the States to 
capture and return the fieeing bondman. The Attorney-General 
of the United States in 1854, in an official opinion, declared that 
the marshal of the United States might summon to his aid the 
whole able-bodied force of the precinct, and all bystanders, and 
all organized bodies of militia, or the Army or the Navy to join 
in the chase and hunt down the fugitive. ; 

Now, I submit that it takes very superior logical acumen to 
hold that the invasion of a State by a Federal officer to take a 
human being back into slavery finds a warrant in the Constitu- 
tion and the law, but when the incursion of the same officer is to 
maintain the purity of elections and keep the peace at the polls, 
the act becomes subversive of the rights of the States and scan- 
dalous in the highest degree. 

PUERILE OBJECTIONS. 

Some other objections to Federal supervision of elections are 

utterly puerile and unworthy those whomake them. Is the law 
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abused? What law for the protection of personal rights and 
human liberty may not be? s any statesman make the dis- 
creditable exposure of his intelligence of declaring that the power 
of the Government is not to be 3 the protection ot the 
ple's rights because power ma, abused and misused? Does 
t create disturbances and lead to breachesof the peace and blood- 
shed? Then, are lawless people to have their way with the con- 
stitutional rights of their neighbors and the. Government be 
passive lest an exercise of power and authority may excite. re- 
sistance? ; 

Must the defenseless woman, waylaid by a wicked libertine, 
be passive lest her assailant bedriventoforce? Shall the victim 
submit lest resistance irritate the oppressor to greater cruelty? 
How unreasonable such a contention. If there is wrong in the 
elections, if there is piracy upon the rights of the elector, itis 
the duty of the Government to provide the means of preventing 
the wrong, and resistance to the exercise of that authority ought 
to be made a high crime and subjected fo severe punishment. 

But has the law been a failure? Who bears the scales to weigh 
its imperfections? By what moral algebra can it be determined 
that it has not been salutary in its results? Theact of 1870 had 
only been in operation five or six years when the Forty-fourth 
Congress sent a special committee to report on the elections in 
New York, where there had been such a carnival of fraud a few 
years before. The Hon. S. S. Cox was. chairman of that com- 
mittee. In his report he uses this remarkable language: 


The committee take pleasure in commend the action of the United 
States officers, especially the supervisors of elections. * * * The Federal 
officers seem to have worked harmoniously not only with the local organiz- 
ers, but with each other, 


And again: 
Whatever may be said about the United States law as to elections. or their 
rvision. United States authority, whatever may be said as to the 
right ofa State to te in all ways such elections, must be said, that 
the administration of the law by Commissioners Davenport, Muirhead, and 
Allen, the United States functionaries and their subordinates, waseminently 
Just and wise and conducive to a fair public expression in a Presidential 
of unusual excitement and great temptation. The testimony of Mr. 
ay ei tio United States commissioner for the southern district of New 
3 a remarkablestatement, which the committee will adopt as the basis 

00 report. 


And still further: 

The committee would commend to other portions of the country and to 
other cities this remarkable system, developed through the agency of both 
local and Federal authorities acting in harmony for an honest purpose. In 
no portion of the world, and in no era of time, where there has. been an ex- 
pression of the > poppia will through the forms of law, has there been amore 
complete and thorough illustration of republican institutions. Whatever 
may have been the previous habit or conduct of elections in those cities, or 
howsoever they may conduct themselves in the future, this election of 1876 
will stand as a monument of what faith, honest endeavor, legal. torm, 
and justauthority may do for the protection of the electoral fran (Sec- 
ond session Forty-fourth Congress, Report No. 218.) 

J THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BALLOT. 

Now, let me submit a few propositions which commend them- 
selves to the justice and patrio of every discriminating and 
judicious citizen of the United States. 

First. It is not possible to propose an object worthier the 


ursuit of a free government and an honest people than the de- 
pe of the humblest citizen in the exercise of his constitutional 
rights. 


Second. In forms of government in which sovereignty re- 
sides in the le and speaksthrough popular electtons, a free 
ballot and a fair count are the very breath of the nation’s life; 
and any abuse or fraud which hinders the free expression of the 
sect fe will at the ballot box gags the nation while highway- 
men rob it of its liberty. 

Third. That no darker reproach ever rested upon the fair es- 
cutcheon of the Republic than that which in the past has draped 
it with forbidding black, that men were suffered to climb to 
power and main political supremacy upon the ruins of the 
constitutional rights of American citizens, with the mightiest 
Republic on earth standing by consenting. 

Fourth. It is the duty of the Government to make it safe for 
every citizen to exercise his constitutional rights and enjoy his 
constitutional priv anywhere, at 8 e, in any proper 
way, and Congress be recreant to its duty until it exhausts 
every constitutional agency to guarantee that safety. 

Fifth. The humblest and feeblest citizen under the fag, what- 
ever hiscolor or condition, whether in New York or New Orleans, 
who secks an N to register his will must find as easy 
access to the ballot box as the strongest and the greatest. Along 
that e Sree over that box the natlon must stand guard, that no 
terror s overawe the citizen, no violence wrest from him his 
right to record his will nor fraud falsify that record. 

NO PROTECTION WITHOUT LAW. 

But there can be nonational sanction to any method of protec- 

tion, no national resistance to any wrong, no national rectifica- 
tion of any mistake, no national warrant of validity, no guaranty 

of a free ballot and a fair count, unless there be that, statutory 

control which it is now proposed to nullify by this repeal. 


You propose to destroy the last defense which the nation has 
laced around its ballot. box, to guard the citadel of its own life. 
ou propose that the United States shall not employ its. civil 


power, the ordinary and customary agona, in preserving 
the public ace and protecting the rights of citizens, in con- 
serving order and preventing crimes at the places where United 


States elections are being held. You propose to open the doors 
of the temple of constitutional liberty to every pilferer and rob- 
ber that comes along. You disarm tha ship and expose it to 
the assaults of every brigand and pirate that cruise for plunder. 

You invite invasions of the rights of electors by advertising 
that here is an open field for plunder, unguarded, unprotected, 
where the lawless and the a0 can flourish like a green bay 
tree, with an absolute 8 immunity from responsibility 
or punishment, thus making that political equality which the 
Constitution guarantees “a word of promise to the ear to be 
broken to the hope,” excepting so far as the State may merci- 
fully intervene to protect that which the Federal Government 
leaves defenseless. 

HAS THE BALLOT LOST ITS VALUE? 


If the views of the proponents of this measure shall prevail 
it will be a legislative declaration to the world that a free bal- 
lot in national elections:in this Republic is no longer worth pre- 
serving; that any election officer ean hereafter with impunity 
refuse to receive a legal vote or prevent by force and violence a 
qualified voter from voting at all; that itis as safe to vote a fraud 
ulent ballot as an honest one; that a, repeater can multiply his 
power in the electorate: by as many times as he chooses to vote; 
that the curruption ofthe. elector or the stuffing of the ballot 
box are all acts so venial that the Government of the United 
States does not think worth while to trouble itself about them. 

What a degradation of the ballot! How have we cast down 
what the wise and good have exalted! In the light of this new 
view of the worthlessness of the suffrage, what astrange sound 
have the panegyrics of sages and the praises of poets! Strike 
now from the records of American eloquence the glowing words 
of Garfield—they are but a jest now: 

The ballot box which holds the decrees of freemen. is linked the indis- 
ain bonds of necessity to the pillars of the Republic, and he who tampers 


ts decrees or plucks it away from its place in our temple will perish 
amid theruins he has wrought. 


_ Obliterate from the pages of American literature these splendid 
lines of Sumner. They no longer have m 

The ballot has been Peng od degree better than the soldier, stronger than 
the plunderer, wiser than the false prophet, more merciful than the despot, 


at once the good Samaritan to the poor; the physician to the sick,-and the 
schoolmaster to the ignorant, 


Blot from American ee Whittier’s traasfiguration of the 
poor voter on election day, for his glory has departed: 


The proudest now is but my peer, 
The highest not more high, 
To-day of all the weary year 
A king of men am I. 


To-day alike are great and small, 
The nameless and the known, 
* palace is the people's hall, 
he ballot box my throne, 
To-day let pomp and vain pretenco 
My stubborn right abide, 
Iseta plain man’s common senso 
Against the peasant’s pride. 
To-day shall simple manhood try 
The strength of gold and land; 
The wide world has not wealth to buy 
The power in my right hand. 


Nor spare even this small fragment that carries on the wings 
of song the true worth of the ballot, for we are not worthy of it 
now: 

Not lightly fall 
Beyond recal 
The written scrolls a breath can float; 

The crowning act, 


The est fact, 
Of freedom is the freeman’s vote. 


Nor Pierpont’s flashing lines: 
It executes the freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God. 
HUMILIATING SURRENDER, 


Do I exaggerate, then, when I say that this is the most abject, 
ignoble, and humiliating surrender of the United States to State 
authority that has ever been proposed since the colossal heresy 
of State sovereiguty was tried by the wager of battle and - 
ished at the points of a million bayonets. Think of it, 
Speaker; contemplate the ignominy, the measureless mortifica- 
cation; sound the depths of the humiliation; com the base- 
ness of the subserviency of the Governmentof the United States 


voluntarily abdicating its sovereignty over its own elections, its. 
supervision of its own: business. ; 
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Gentlemen, when this deed is done and you have retired from 
this Hall to enjoy the contemplation of such an ambitiousachieve- 
mont as your country’s disgrace, and you cast your eyes toward 
the proud statue of America which surmounts this Capitol, you 
will behold that majestic figure standing with averted face, 
weeping Columbia's shame. Yet, gentlemen, I am not aban- 
doned utterly to despair. ‘‘Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” and I am not fully persuaded e e will let your 
cruelty go to the length of inflic this wo upon your coun- 
trys honor. Your justice and patriotism, which for the moment 
may sleep, will wake and stay the rash hand you are about to 

ut upon the glory of this Republic. I fain hope that your bet- 
Ey nature, rising above the mists of prejudice and the clouds of 
partisan passion and rancor, will point out to you the pathway 
to the true principles of constitutional government, and that 
you will have the virtue and the courage to pursue them. 

Oh, let me have the satisfaction of believing that you will yet 
stand with me, away up on the proud declaration of Mirabeau, 
that My constancy shall never waver. I have been, I am, I 
shall be to the tomb, for liberty and the Constitution.” Letme 
hope still further that you will align yourselves with the noble 
utterance of that brilliant and lamented champion of the New 
South, Henry W. Grady, of Georgia, who expressed his views of 
what constitutes sound Democratic principles in these glowing 
words: 

This is the Democratic doctrine we preach. We aim to make our homes 
temples of liberty, in which our sons may learn that no power can — 
and no treasure repay for the surrender of the slightest right of a in- 
dividual American citizen. 


My friend, [commend that charming chalice to your reluctant 
lips. Thatisanoblesentiment. It leads us uꝑ to the true path- 
way, to the glorious destiny whichinvites the Republic which is 
able and willing to defend all its citizens everywhere under its 
flag in the exercise of their constitutional rights, izing 
that the voice of the people is the ruling power, and that the 
people’s will is the supreme law; that sovereignty resides in the 
kotelity of American citizenship; that suffrage is the faithful 

minister of the king; that consent is the king self. All hail 

the ang! Long live his minister! [Applause on tbe Republican 
side, 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Before the gentleman 
takes his seat will he answer this question: In his State, with 
its thousands of voters, how many colored people hold office? 

Mr. BROSIUS. -My friend, reputation of the State of 
Pennsylvania for justice and equality is so conspicuous and sheds 
such a fadeless luster upon her history that for any man to un- 
dertake upon the spur of the moment to enumerate all the men 
of black sie who have been honored in Pennsylvania would be 
a task too much to expect. = 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. You can not show a sin- 
gle “snowball” in this House; South Carolinacan. Faith with- 
out worksis dead; here are our works [pointing to Mr. MURRAY]. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Before taking my seat I desire to ask the con- 
sent of the House that I may publish with my remarks some ad- 
ditional statements which I have not thought worth while to 
detain the House with. 

Mr. COMPTON. The gentleman would not tolerate interrup- 
tions while he was s ing; will he answer a question now? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I will answer, if I am able, any question that 
any gentleman on this earth asks me. I have no doubt that my 
astute friend from Maryland [Mr. COMPTON} can ask me many 
8 that I can not answer, but if I can not, I will be very 

rank to say so. 

Mr. COMPTON. The question which I propose to ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is this: AsI understand his argu- 
ment, he maintains that it is essential to the N of 
fair elections in this country that the laws on that subject now 

on the statute books shall retained. Now, the gentleman 
knows, as I do, that the clause of the Constitution on which he 
relies for the justification of these enactments has existed from 
the inception of the Government. Will my friend be kind 
enough to tell the House why it is that, in all the stages of this 
country’s history, the fathers of the Republie who legislated in 
her earlier days and down to the time of the war, never saw fit 


to invoke this particular provision of the Constitution? And 


will he also say whether or not fair elections and liberty did not 
vail before its enactment? ` 

Mr. BROSIUS. Itgives me the profoundest satisfaction to 
answer my friend’s question. He has submitted itin all sincer- 
ity; and it demonstrates what I am reluctant to believe, that he 

ve not the slightest attention to the argument that I made. 
fEaughter.] I covered that entire proposition, or tried to do 
s0—feebly, I know. But if I may on the moment coin an answer 
to ca Filer inquiry (and I know he will take it in the spirit 
in which it is given), I will say that thisextended power, which 
was not called into requisition earlier in the history of the coun- 


try, was not then required, because injustice and wrong and vil- 
Day a quality which belongs to good things as well as 
bad; y are progressive. 

Your fathers and your grandsires never conceived, up to the 
time of the war, the means that you have employed since. the 
war to despoil a portion of the citizens of this country of their 
constitutional rights. As I explained when pursu that part 
of my argument, the altered conditions have called into requi- 
sition an extension of the lines of national legislation to enable 
this Republic to protect her citizens at points where no assault 
was ever made until after the war. I trust Ihave answered the 
gentleman. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr.COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I have this to say, if the gen- 
tleman will pardon me. I did not hear the opening portion of 
his address, and did not. know that. he had attemp to cover 
that particular feature of the case. But he will permit me to 
say that in my pe opinion the reason why no party everinvoked 
the exercise of. this doubtful constitutional power was because, 
until the idea was conceived by the Republican party, it never 
entered into the conception of any party that ever held s in 
America that this Government could made a means and an 
engine for executing the will of atyrant uponthe free American 
citizen. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BROSIUS. One moment, Mr. Speaker. That was what 
we call a “peal.” Sidney Smith or somebody else says that if 
the thunder is divided into notes itis only a lullaby forchildren; 
but when it is poured forth in one peal then the royal sound 
shakes the heavens. Now, that was a little [Laughter.} 

Mr.COMPTON. Ihave been trying to getit off forsome time. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Now, I ask the honor of my friend’s attention 
for thirty seconds. 

Mr. DENSON. Whostole the Presidency in 1876? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BROSIUS. Oneata time. Mr. S er, I will take all 
these gentlemen single-handed, but not all at once. [Laughter 
and applause.] Letme answer my friend from i 
COMPTON], because he puts his question in good faith. 

Mr. DENSON again rose. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I hope the Speaker will maintain order, be- 
cause this is all in perfect good faith. Now, the gentleman from 
Maryland I trust will take it in good part when Í say that what 
he has stated only shows that his arrows are not feathered from 
the wings of knowledge; for in 1865 (and that was pretty soon 
after the war) the Democratic in this House (and I alluded 
to this in my argument—another evidence that my friend was 
not giving me attention) took the und—I could give the 
names of illustrious Democrats, inclu ing McDonald, Hendricks 
Randall—all the great lights, the leading Democrats of that 
time—some of them great men—actually great—whose minds 
God had touehed with intellectual splendor—I am not saying 
that of the present House panyair they said on this floor 
tħat the altered conditions justified calling into requisition this 
power of the Government. 

That power, lying sleeping, latent in the Constitution of the 
Republic, was to be invoked, not only to call in the civil power, 
but to summon the military power as well, the Army and the 
Navy and the militia of the country, to protect the right of elec- 
tions, to protect the ballot and the suffrage, and it was passed; 
and I tell yon, gentlemen, that the arguments of those great men, 
as shown in the records of this country, fall to-day erushing like 
the Norse god’s hammer-blows on the feeble reasonings with 
which you attempt to sustain this repealing act. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] If any other gentleman has a question I 
shall ba very glad to answer him. 3 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I would like to ask the 
8 from Pennsylvania a question, and that is, in what 

ebate and what time eithet Senator Hendricks or Mr. Ran- 
dall indulge in expressions of the character the gentleman af- 
tributes to them? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BROOKSHTRE). The Chair 
will state that the gentleman from Pennsylvania had yielded 
the floor by taking his seat, and this debate is now progressing 
only ba seperti consent. 

Mr. OSIUS. I take my seat, Mr. Speaker, with the great- 
est Pomo on the suggestion of the Speaker, but not from the 
slightest disinclination to answer any gentleman who has an 

[Applause on the Republican side 


REPRINT OF REPORTS ON THE ELECTION BILL. 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I asic unanimous consent that 
an order be made for a reprint of the reports, both of the ma- 
jority and the minority, on the election bill. 1 understand they 


are entirely exhausted. 
The SPEAKER Is there objection to the re- 


other question to submit. 


tempore. 


pro 
quest of the gentleman from Maryland? 
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Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then the time charged against 
this side will not be insisted upon, I suppose? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I understand, of course, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is no objection that the time consumed in 
the reading of the minority report will not be counted against 
those who are op d to this repeal? 

Mr. COMPTON. This is simply for the reprint of a docu- 
ment. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. But when we offered the mi- 
nority report to-day it was permitted to go intothe RECORD only 
on condition that the time consumed in its reading should be 
charged to this side of the House. 

Mr. TUCKER. This request comes from the other side of the 
House, but we did not cure to it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. No matter where it comes 
from, there ought to be an equal portion of time allotted to each 
side in this discussion. I ask whether the minority report is to 
be taken out of the time charged on this side? 

Mr. TUCKER. This is not a proposition to print this report 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. But you have charged the time 
of the minority report to this side. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Then take it out of the RECORD. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Objection was made to print- 
ing it in the RECORD except on that condition. Now, I object 
to printing the ee. report except on the same condition. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. One of two things ought to be done. I 
think the gentleman from Virginia—— 

Mr. TUCKER. This is not to pe panig in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. is is simply a reprint of a 
document? 

Mr. COMPTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I misunderstood the request. 
I withdraw the objection. 

So, there being no further objection, the order to reprint the 
report was unanimously agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TUCKER. Unless some gentleman on the other side de- 
sires to speak this afternoon, I move that the House do now ad- 
ourn. 
} LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Pending the motion to adjourn, by unanimous consent leave 
of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. MADDOX, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 
To Nr. HENDERSON of Illinois, indefinitely. 
To Mr. EVERETT, for one week. 


ALLEGED ACTION OF UNITED STATES TROOPS, CHEROKEE STRIP. 


Mr. LAPHAM. Lask the gentleman from Virginia to with- 
hold his motion to adjourn to enable me to submit a report. 


Mr. TUCKER. Very well. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the title. 


The Clerk read as follows; 


Resolution calling on the Secretary of War for certain information con- 
cerning the action of United States troops in the Cherokee Strip. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Let the resolution be read. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The committee recommended a substitute. 
I ask for the reading of the original resolution, the report, and 
the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the Associated and Metropolitan Press, for the t few days, has 
contained news of the burning off of all vegetation and the of ous 
homesteaders by the United States troops in the Cherokee Strip: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, t the Secretary of War is hereby requested to furnish to 
the House of Representatives any information he may touching said 
acts, and that he be further requested to inform this ar by what author- 
Pa said United States troops were acting. 

Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the House res- 
olution submitted by Mr. FLYNN, September 19, 1893, bers. onthe Secretary 
of War for certain Information con the action of United States troops 
in the Cherokee Strip ied ‘gare ye report that they have had the same un- 
der consideration, and find that various charges are made in various news- 
papers published in sections of the country adjacent to the Cherokee Strip, 
against soldiers of the Army respecting their treatment of civilians enter- 
ing the Strip on the 16th day of the present 9 and that indignation 

tings es denounci: ey 9 
ave 
9 5 — Ne to investigate the facts embraced in said allegations owing 
to the 
able to any opinion upon their correctness. But they re: 
ee y op: = y 


what 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, as that was my resolution, I trust 
I may have an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I demand the previous question. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, do not do that, 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit, for the con- 
sideration of the House, some matters which undoubtedly dem- 
onstrate the truth of the assertions that have been published. 
They are not the statements of papers antagonistic to the part, 
now in power. I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have r 
a clipping published in the Oklahoma City Daily Press Gazette, 
on the 18th of this month. 


A MEMBER. Is this under a uest for unanimous consent? 


Mr. DINGLEY. Notatall. This is a privileged report. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman has the floor for 
sixty minutes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the extract 


sent up by the gentleman. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


One ofthe most stupendous farces in American 8 had its culmina- 
tion last Saturday in what is known as the Cherokee Strip. 

Your Uncle Sam is a shrewd 1 and his corps of special land 
agents seem to have been especially well drilled in the methods of a cele- 
eon norman who declared that the American people are fond of being 

umbugged. 

ber . got in their work as effectively as all the modern devices 
wou rmit. 

Safe blowing was barred, because there were no safes to be blown, but 
everything else in sight was looted, in the plain sight of thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens who were rendered helpless in the face of an army of sooners“ 
disguised as soldiers, deputy marshals and railway trainmen—a well-dis- 
ap ined banditti acting under the direction of an unscrupulous set of leaders 
w a a commission in their pocket were licensed to plunder and pillage 
at a 

An honest man stood no show whatever among all the horde that crowded 
and jostled along the borders of the Cherokee Strip. The registration 
scheme was the idiotic conception of a Kansas thief, and was foisted upon 
the Secretary of the Interior in order that a lot of thirsty blackmailers 
could levy an additional tribute upon persons intending to enter the Strip. 
And in their avariciousness the bandittl spared nobody—every man, woman 
and child were obliged to disgorge $ as an admission fee to What was sup- 
posed to be a free entertainment. 

It was a beautiful race, however, was this rush into the Strip, and very 
few of the many thousands of sight-seers who paid the price of admission 
grumbled at the en ent furnished. The kick came from those who 
paid over their good money for a certificate in the deluded idea that it was 
exchangeable for a claim or a town lot. They still have the certificate, but 
the “sooners " have the claims and town lots, 

The Government agents had worked up a fine snap and they had made 
every 1 to carry out each detail of the pe to work the most 
profit. At the land office, and especially at Perry, where Agent Swineford 
seemed to be bossing affairs, there was either gross incompetency or the 
most damnable conspiracy to rob and defraud a confiding people. Even a 
large number of “sooners,’’ who had put up many dollars for che privileg¢ 
of gersin into the country hours before the opening, were obliged to stand 
in line while the land-office force was kept busy for hours tering the fil- 
a of Georgia and office-holder claimants who sent in appl cations by mail, 
Is it a wonder that men who attested their patriotism and loyalty on many 
a battlefield, surged about the land office and hurled their imprecations at 
the men in charge? There was nota treasonable thought expressed against 
the Federal Government, but there was a just indignation against the gang 
of Government officials. who, backed by the boldly displayed Winchesters 
and six-shooters of the swar. h of deputy marshals, held incheck 
the unarmed people while they furthered the schemes which had been con- 
cocted for the profit and benefit of their outside friends. 

Oh! they wereslick schemers, were these Government minions! They had 
ae orders fora general disarmament of the patient waiters along the bor- 

ers. and accordingly the clubbed Winchester or six-shooter in the hands of 
the soldiers and deputy marshals were a potent factor in enforcing the steals 
of the Government agents and bringing about a quiet, orderly settlement of 
public lands. The people were necessarily obliged to be peaceable. 


Mr. FLYNN. I also submit, and ask to have read, a letter 
from Mr. A. D. Hawk, the cashier of the Chickasaw National 
Bank, of Purcell, Ind. T. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Are we proceeding by 
unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has the floor. 

Several MEMBERS. He has one hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHICKASAW NATIONAL BANK, 
Purcell, Ind. T., September 20, 1898. 

Sm: I have read with approval your remarks regarding the outrageous 
conduct of the United States troops at the opening of the Cherokee Strip. 
You did not tell half of it, to my porsaan knowledge. I think the cro 
outrage was the bribery. A Presbyterian minister of the Gospel and myse. 
are eye-witnesses to the fact of one of ourfriends 8 and . 
in five minutes, while over 1,000 were standing in line, many of them not 
being registered by noon on the 16th. 

Ihave heard of many cases similar, and right now the marshals and clerks 
at fhe land office at Perry are allowing filings to be made without any delay 
for $25 to and it is estimated that as many as 8,000 people are standing in 
the dust and heat awaiting their turn. I wanted nothing myself out of the 
Cherokee Strip, but there were many honest, deserving, law-abiding citizens 
who did, and I think this outrage should be thoroughly aired. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Hon. DENNIS FLYNN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. FLYNN. I also submit a letter from Rev. D. D. Delong, 
pastor of the Congregational Church of Arkansas City, Kans., 


A. D. HAWK. 


who describes the killing of Mr. Hill. 


1893. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANS., September 20, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: On the 16th of the present month, September, at or about 12:05 
£ m., a soldier of the United States Army shot and instantly killed Mr. John 
Hill, a citizen of Keansburg, N. J. The act was utterly unjustifiable, and 
should be thoroughly and promptly investigated and the guilty party dealt 
with. I herewith submit the facts of the case as I know them: 

The Chilocco Indian school lands border upon the south line of Kansas, ex- 
tending 3 miles south in the Cherokee Strip and 4} miles from east to west. 
By special permission from the superintendent of the Indian schoois, Mr. 
B. F. Coppick. I and my family went early in the morning of the 16th to the 
southwest corner of said school lands to witness the opening of the Strip 
from the south line of Chiloeco. This was known to but few, perhaps a thou- 
sand persons, while thousands of others were massed upon the Kansas 
line, 3 miles to the rear. 

This unexpected advantage became known tomany just a few minutes be- 
fore 12 o'clock m., and about five minutes before the time for the signal to 
be given false signals were given, and many started. Among the number 
was Mr. Hill. Those located upon the south line of the reservation started 
on time at exactly 12 o’clock m. Immediately after the rush from the 
south line of the reservation I drove my carriage out upon the prairie in a 
southwesterly direction upon a high plateau, that we ght the better see 
the multitudes come from the Kansas line. The first arrivals from that 
quarter were about one-half dozen horsemen upon very fast horses. Mr. Hill 
Was one of them. I called my wife's attention to him, and a moment later I 
noticed that he had fallen from his horse. I drove my carriage in the direc- 
tion that we saw him last, We were between 20 and 40 rods from} him. 
‘When he fell hundreds were in advance of him, and some more than a mile 
ahead of him when he was shot. The man was unarmed and was simply 
riding in tue mad rush on the line. There was no need or object of dis- 
cipline or order to be gained by the act. It was done deliberately and by 
persistent effort. The shot was from the rear, entering the base of the brain 
and co: out near the inner corner of the right eye. The man was nearly 
60 years old. A company of strangers who soon gathered about him au- 
thorized me to take things of value from his body. Ididso in their presence, 
= have carefully forwarded them with the y to the invalid wife in the 

ast, 

Never did it occur tome as vividly as in this case, the blood of a brother 
cries to God from the ground where he feil, and I must say in this connec- 
tion, in the interest of purity and patriotism, and of our country’s honor, 
that the general behavior of the United States troops in connection with 
this opening: has been most shamefuland appaia: runkenness, bribery, 
and high-handed cruelty have been indulged in to an extent that leads us to 
wonder if there is any sense of honor among our soldiers. May not Con- 

ess order an investigation of these things which have become notorious 

more than one hundred thousand of our citizens? 

Iam not given to extreme speech. Iam a minister of righteousness and 
peace. Iam only pleading for the redress of wrongs which, unredressed, 
will bring dishonor and the judgment of Almighty God upon us. 

Very kindly and truly yours, 
D. DE LONG. 


D. 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, Arkansas City, Kans. 
Hon. THOMAS J. HUDSON, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. FLYNN. I also desire to have read a few lines from the 
Oklahoma Daily Leader, a Democratic paper published in my 
town. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Reports were received in the city last night that four sooners, names un- 
known, were shot and fatally wounded by soldiers near Stillwater yester- 


day. 

The strippers had received their certificates and ventured into the Strip 
to locate good claims. Several soldiers came upon the sooners and ordered 
them to halt, which they refused to do, 4 seg Sp the soldiers fired upon 
them. Much excitement prevails at Stillwater in consequence. 


Mr. FLYNN. I also ask to have read an extract from the 
Evening Dispatch, a 1 pd published at Arkansas City, Kans. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


INDIGNATION MEETING—THE MURDER OF J. R. HILL DISCUSSED—STRONG 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Last odes rg a meeting was held on Matlack's corner for the purpose of 
taking action in regard to the murder of J. R. Hill, which occurred Satur- 
day at noon, south of the State line. S. Matlack was made chairman of the 
meeting, and Julius F. Behrend, secretary. On motion the following com- 
mittee was appointed to draft resolutions: A. W. Stubbs, of Garden City, 
Kans., 5 C. H. Collier, J. O. Renrick, G. W. Cunningham, and J. F. 
Behrend. 


The flrst speaker was J. H. Eckert. He said that the old gentleman started 
from the line, believing that the proper signal had been given, and that he 
Was bru murdered by a Uni States soldier, who was presumably 
under the infiuence of liquor. The whole 1. W. from first to last, was an 
outrage, a disgrace to the Government and a lsgrace to civilization. He 
blamed no political party, but he did blame the officers in aged 

Honest men stood no show in this ope: . The rascals, aided by caval- 

en, were ontop. The second train left the depot thirty minutes behind 
the first and the people had no show to see or do anyt for which they 
had paid their money. Mr. Eckert was frequently applauded and at the 
close of his speech there was a long and continued applause. 

Dr. De Long spoke next and he saw the man’s horse after he fell. He 
ae taken steps to find the horse. He characterized the shooting of Hill as 
a brutal murder. 

Julius Behrend took the stand and explained that he, like Mark Antony, 
was a plain, blunt man, not given to speech. But he gave a good talk just 
the same. He stated that the soldier who shot that man was not to blame 
so much as Lieut. Caldwell, who gave the order to kill every man who started 
before the signal. “But,” said he, 1 do not believe that any man has the 
right to command the killing of an American citizen in such a manner.” 
The army officers and soldiers are our servants, not our masters, and it is 
an outrage on our Government that a cold-blooded murder should go un- 


aven . [Applause. 
ged. [APD ; ke next. He said that the treatment the boomers 


Joseph Summerville 
had received from the Government was disgraceful. The of the old 


man was a cold-blooded murder. He had voted the Democratic ticket for 
thirty years, but he would never do so again. [Applause.] 

Mr.FLYNN. Lalsoask to have read an article from the Kansas 
City Times, and I desire in connection with this to make an ex- 
planation. I said this morning that the Kansas City Times, pub- 
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lished at Kansas oy: Mo., was a Democratic paper. That was 
denied the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MORGAN], who 
claimed that the Times was not a Democratic paper. Iam not 
here to discuss or decide which part of the Democratic party the 
Times belongs to; but the editorial is in point in matter 
and I desire to have it read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It is due the settlers in the Cherokee Strip, and those who were made tosuf- 
fer at the opening, to institute a vigorous inquiry as to the conduct of the 
soldiers, in view of the charges e against them of drunkenness, disor- 
derly conduct, and murder. Of course, every one recognizes the impossibil- 
ity of opening a body of public land without disaster of some sort. It is an 
unfortunate fact, but a fact nevertheless, that no opening has been made 
without the shedding of human blood. If not a necessary evil, itis at least 
an ever-present one. But this is no reason why precautions should not be 
taken to avoid it. When the very men entrusted with keeping the roe be- 
gin to violate their oaths and join with the law-breakers, it is e fora 

igher power to interfere. It is quite impossible for any proportion of the 
charges made ane the soldiers to prove true, but an juvestigation would 
2 once put the ocent beyond suspicion and place the guilt where it be- 

ongs. - 


Mr. FLYNN, I also send to the Clerk’s desk a copy of the 
Wichita Daily Eagle, a Republican paper, which has an edito- 
rial on the subject that I ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A man who was too honest to become a“ sooner“ or to bribe a soldier (7?) 
mistaking the accidental discharge of a pistol for the signal to start, rushed 
across the line. He was yelled at by a thousand men, in the confusion of 
which he proveny failed to understand the “military order” to halt.“ and 
was shot down dead by some sixteen-dollar private. Such is the version of 
the story which reaches us. Assuming that the facts are stated correctly, 
it was simply brutal murder. Hoke Smith nor any other man or official on 
this continent can prescribe a rule whereby any American citizen can be 
shot down for stepp: on Government lands. If that poor man was worth: 
of death, 10,000 other men now on that Sirp ought to forfeit their lives. T 

is but one of the tragedies growing out of the th“ and soldier“ scheme 
hatched upin Washington City by interested ties and jobbing politicians 
hanging around the Interior Department. very day for months will fur- 
nish others. The “booth” and “soldier” {racket will prove the 

years, whether of blunder or design. 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I also ask to have read a letter 


from Mr. M. S. Hasie, of Fort Worth, Tex. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


FORT WORTH, Tex., September 20, 1893. 


DEAR Sm: I am gaa to see in the telegraphicreports that you have knowl 
edge of the facts and courageand manliness to state them about * the Chero~ 
kee Strip outrage.” It was certainly the most barbarous and inhuman in 
plan and execution I ever heard of, and will lead to the death and 
of thousands of trusty and deserving people. A 10-year old boy should 
could have planned important matter better than it was done. Hoke 
Smith and all others who are responsible for the unfortunate results should 
pe the remainder of their days either in thepenitenti: or lunatic asylum. 

hope you will succeed insho , through an investigation, that the authors 
of this most criminal outrage will be placed properly before the people, so 
as to receive their everlasting condemnation. 

Yours truly, 


HON. DENNIS FLYNN, 

Congressman from Oklahoma. / 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I desire in conclusion to say that 
these are but a few of the samples of the articles that to-day are 
not only being published in the papers of that country, where 
these outrages occurred, but they are samples of letters which 
are flowing in to me in every mail, denouncing the outrageous 
treatment that the honest settlers received at the hands of those 
in power and acting there upon the border. 

he thing began a little bit earlier than the opening. When 
the last Congress passed the bill ratifying the Cherokee Outlet 
agreement, a provision was contained in it providing that if in 
the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior it was found that 
certain Cherokees were entitled to take allotments of 80 acres 
each, they should be entitled to take the lands upon which they 
had made their improvements. 

The last administration of the Interior Department, shortly 
before it went out of power, I am informed, held that the law 
meant that the Indian was entitled to the land that he had im- 
proves: and that that was the land that Congress meant to give 

im. Shortly after this administration had assumed the reins 
of government that decision was reversed, and we find that the 
Interior Department has now allowed the indian not only to take 
land 50 miles away from the railroad, which he claims to have 
made improvements upon, but it allows him in many cases to go 
to the 8 and take the lands that the railroad stations are 
located upon. 

The consequence has been that the Government has had to 
locate new towns. They have located them all the way from 
half a mile to 2 miles from the railroad station. The oads 
refuse to stop their trains at these new Government towns. The 
Indian is opening up his lands at the railroad station, and the 
poor settler that the law was pect to protect, and to give some 
rights to, is either compelled to go into a speculation; headed 
somewhere that at this © I am not fully able to say, but which 


M. S. HASIE. 


this House doubtless will be able to see where it originated be- 
fore this thing is through. There are there to-day thousands 
of people camped in different towns who believe that they had 
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aright to look to the Government for some kind of protection. 
They did not think that this Government would allow a lot of 
speculators to take all the land lying on the railroads, so that the 
honestsettlers could not have town lots or places to live or todo 
business convenient to depots, as they supposed they would. 

I desire to say further, Mr. 5 I think the remarks 
that have been made, the remarks and the editorials and the As- 
sociated Pressandall the other kind of press dispatches, will war- 
rant this House at no distant day in 5 resolution I 
shall introduce asking for an investigation of this entire matter 
from the date of the allotment to the Cherokees down to the 
present time. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. FLYNN. I will. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would like the gentleman to describe,.as 
he is conversant with the system of registration booths, what 
was done at them and what benefit was derived by the settler 
through that system? 

Mr. FLYNN. I can only say this, Mr. Speaker, that hereto- 
fore public lands opened up y any act of Congress have been 
opened up without wr fies ous paraphernalia required on the 
part of the settler. All that was required was that he should go 
there at the time and then he could run in and get his land. 
Now, with respect to the Administration and the Interior De- 
8 I desire to say very frankly that they were doubtless 

onest and sincere when they passed this regulation making this 
restriction. I have a great deal of confidence in the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, and from the experience Ihave 
had with the present Interior Department I have come to the 
conclusion that he is the only man who knows what 160 acres of 
Government land is connected with the Department. [Laughter.] 
The peopl were compelled to get their certificates at certain 
booths at certain places along the border. At the beginning 
there were not a sufficient number of these booths, and the peo- 
ple had to stand in line 4,000 or 5,000 at a time, in single file, 
waiting their time to get their certificates. 

Mr. PICKLER. What was the object of them obtaining cer- 
tificates? : 

Mr. FLYNN. Undoubtedly the object of the Interior Depart- 
ment was that they believed, owing to the fact they were inex- 

rienced in the legislation and in the laws concerning public 

ds, that by setting aside all previous precedents and requir- 
ing registration when a man got a certificate he would then go 
3 into the land. They held that when he got the certifi- 
ca i was prima facie evidence that he was a legal entryman. 
The reverse has occurred. At least 20,000 got certificates and 
went in there, all the way from one day to a week in advance of 
the opening of the country. They had the certificates, and to 
use a Western expression, they had the bills of health” which 
the Interior Department prescribed for them; and now when the 
honest settler comes to the office and gets his cartificate the 
“sooner” has got a certificate also, they have both got prima 
facie evidence showing that they are legal entrymen. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Willthe gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. FLYNN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Do I understand from your 
statement that the Interior Department and its officers, thosein 
charge of opening this reservation, gave special privileges to 
their friends in advance of the opening day? 

Mr. FLYNN. I do not say that, Mr. Speaker. That is 
charged, but I do not make the charge. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then how do you know that 
20,000 got in there in advance with these certificates? 

Mr. FLYNN. From the news pers and letters. Any man 
who had a certificate went in. He was not permitted to go in, 
however, until at noon on the 16th, and it was illegal for him to 
go in prior to that time. 

Mr. PICKLER. But he went in. 

Mr. FLYNN. He went just the same. That is the order of 
the Interior Department that I am censuring; but perhaps they 
were not to blame for that. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Is it not a fact that it is charged, 
opsnly charged, by the ple who were there that the officers 
of the Government had in their possession blank slips and they 
sold them to men whom they did not compel to stand in line? 

Mr. FLYNN. That statement is made in one of the letters 
read, and a gentleman specifies that he was present and a friend 
of his who did not desire to stand in the line, because he prob- 
ably would have to stay there two or three days before he would 
get his certificate, slipped around and paid a clerk some money 
and gota certificate. That charge is made. 

The charge was made in the Democratic papers. The Guthrie 
Daily Leader, published in my town, an Administration organ, 


stated that, much as they regretted to admit it, certificates were 


being sold in large and small quantities upon the streets of 
Guthrie at all the way from $1 to $10 apiece, although the reg- 
istration booth was 30 miles from there. In conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, permit me to say that possibly I have more feeling in 
this matter than some gentlemen think I should have, but it is 
because of the fact that I have lived upon the border of this land 
for twelve gears and know how the poepie have beén treated. 

5 50 PICKLER. The gentleman, I know, was at the Oklahoma 
opening. 

Mr. FLYNN. Yes, and that was bad enough. 

Mr. PICKLER. I wish the gentleman would state how that 
entry was made at that time. There were great crowds there, 
were there not? ‘ 

Mr. FLYNN. There were great crowds who went in there 
without any registration. But there was a misconstruction of 
the law at that time. The law specified that anybody who 
“entered and occupied” before the proper time should be de- 
prived of his claim. The attorneys informed the settlers that 
the conjunction ‘‘and” did not connect the two things; that is, 
that a man could go into the country in advance, but that if he 
did not occupy any particular piece of land before 12 o'clock on 
the appointed day, but did occupy it afterwards, he would bea 
legal entryman. Let me add, Mr. Speaker, that since that 
time about 7,000,000 acres have been opened up for settlement 
without any difficulty. The matter was turned over to the then 

vernor of the Territory, than whom no straighter man ever 

ived; my friends will remember him, Governor A. J. Seay. He 
opened up 7,000,000 acres of land to settlement; and there was 
never a “sooner” heard of there and not a death. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman explain 
to the House what a ‘‘ sooner” is? 

Mr. FLYNN. A *sooner” isa man who goes into the terri- 
tory before the time specified in the President’s proclamation. 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. The men who go in first are 
**sooners.” 
Mr. FLYNN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. LAWSON. Can the gentleman name any man who bought 
one of those certificates? 

Mr. FLYNN. The cashier of the Chickasaw National Bank 
specifies in his letter that he and a Presbyterian minister were 
standing beside a friend of his who paid $2.50 for a certificate. 

Mr. LAWSON. Does he name the man? 

Mr. FLYNN. No. 

Mr. LAWSON. Does he name the man that sold it? 

Mr. FLYNN. No; but Tam confident that there will be nt 
trouble in finding out. 

Mr. LAWSON. At what place was it sold? 

Mr. FLYNN. At Perry. He says that to-day at Perry the 
United States officials are allowing men to skip the line. He 
says there are four or five thousand of them there in line, and 
if a man comes with thirty or forty dollars he can get out of 
standing in line, while the poor man who has not that amount 
of money to spare is compelled to wait perhaps two months until 
his turn comes. > 

Mr. PICKLER. Was it not held under the last Administra- 
tion thatall those ‘‘sooners,” deputy marshals, and all the rest, 
should be deprived of their lands and allowed no rights what- 


ever in them? 
Mr. FLYNN. It was; and this Administration will undoubt- 
edly hold the same way. 
r. PICKLER. How many days before the opening was this 
new registration arrangement made? 


Mr. FLYNN. The country was opened up at 12 o'clock on 
Saturday, the 16th, and the registration opened on the Monday 
previous. 


Mr. PICKLER. Now,on that Monday a man might haye 
taken out his registration certificate, but he would be instructed 
not to go in until the gun fired on Saturday. 

Mr. FLYNN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. But in many cases hedid go in, and became 
a “sooner.” 

Mr. FLYNN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. How many such were there? 

Mr. FLYNN. Oh, judging from what I have heard, I should 
say there were about twenty thousand, But, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not desire to censure the Interior Department for these soon- 
ers.” While it is charged that the regulations were responsible 
for the sooners“ going in there, still I do not mean to say that 
those regulations were prescribed for the purpose of allowing 
**sooners” to goin. I think the trouble arose from a lack of 
knowledge of the situation. 

Mr. DOCKERY. How many ‘‘sooners” were there when Ok- 
lahoma was opened? 

Mr. FLYNN. I presume there were about five thousand. 
3 two hundred of them are now in the penitentiary. [Laugh- 
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Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I demand the previous] By Mr. McKAIG: A bill (H. R. 3480) authorizing the Secre- 


question. 
oe 55 1 of Alabama and Mr. SPRINGER addressed 

e K 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
PENDLETON] demands the previous question. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I hope that will be voted down. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to say a word in defense of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who has been so wantonly assailed in 
the letters and newspaper articles which have been read and 
spread upon our record. 

The SPEAKER (having put the question on ordering the pre- 
vious question). The “ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, and others. Division. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not know, and I think many other 

tlemen here do not know, what the question is. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on a resolution reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, upon which the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FLYNN] has just spoken. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, What is the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again read the resolution. 

The resolution was again read. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the gentleman from West 
Virginia has demanded the previous question, and on the vote a 
division is called for. 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 55, noes 8. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No quorum. | 

Mr. TRACEY. I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion of Mr. TRACEY was agreed to; and accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER, from the Committee on War Claims, 
the bill (H. R. 286) to authorize the payment of damages sus- 
tained by citizens of the State of Pennsylvania from Union and 
Confederate troops during the late war, as adjudicated and liqui- 
dated by the State of Pennsylvania, under the provisions of an 
act of the General Assembly of the said State of Pennsylvania, 
approved the 22d day of May, A. D. 187]. (Report No. 37.) 

y Mr. ENLOE, from the same committee, the bill (H. R. 724) 
for the relief of Hiram Johnson and others. (Report No. 38.) 

By Mr. GOLDZIER, from the same committee, the bill (H. R. 
20. 50. the relief of the heirs of Dr. Nathan Fletcher. (Report 

o. 39, 

By Mr. RITCHIE, from the same committee, the bill (H. R. 
1125) referring to the Court of Claims the claim of William E. 
Woodbridge for compensation for the use by the United States 
of his invention relating to projectiles, for which letters patent 
were ordered to issue to him March 25, 1852. (Report No. 40.) 

By Mr. MAHON, from the same committee, the bill (H. R. 
3150) for the relief of Thomas B. Reid. (Report No. 41.) 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3473) to further reg- 
ulate immigration,and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Na’ ization. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 3474) to amend section 1530 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to the 
Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAWLINS: A bill (H. R. 3475) to establish a branch 
mint of the United States at Salt Lake City, Utah—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights,and Measures. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 3476) to provide for the ex- 
amination and classification of certain mineral lands in the States 
of Montana and Idaho—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS; A bill (H. R. 3177) to purchase a portrait 
of Daniel D. Tompkins, late Vice-President of the United States, 
painted by Jarvis in 1812—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 3478) to prevent 
the recording of subdivisions of land in the District of Columbia 
in the office of the recorder of deeds—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 3479) to establish a commission 
to compel the use of safety appliances on all railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce and protect railroad employés from 


overwork and underpay, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
Foreign Commerce, 


mittee on Interstate an 


tary of War to cause to be reéxamined claims against the United 
States and extending the time for filing such claims, and for 
other pu to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3481) to afford further relief toloyal citizens 
of States not in rebellion for property taken by the yof the 
United States—to the Committee on War Claims. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


By Mr. COMPTON: A resolution requiring the Committee 
on Post-Office and Post-Roads to inquire into and report upon 
the propriety of allowing postal tablets and printed postal cards 
to through the mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina: A resolution calling 
upon the Committee on Banking and Currency to report re en 
resolution (H. RES. 15) relative to the issuing of 2125000, by 
the Treasury - to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. B KINRIDGE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3482) to 
carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of James 
H. Dennis—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H. R. 3483) to remove the charge of 
desertion against S. B. Alexander, Company A, Twentieth Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3484) granting apen- 
sion to Mary Frost—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3485) granting a pension to Richard Brook- 
ins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNPHY: A bill (H. R. 2486) for the relief of Cor- 
8 W. Campbell, of the city of New York—to the Committee on 

Ams. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 3487) granting a 
pension to Eliza K. Starr to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3488) to correct the military record of George 
Whittaker, late a private of e O, Twelfth New Jersey 
Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKAIG: A bill (H. R. 3489) for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence B. Simmons, of Washington County, Md.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Seng oe 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3490) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
McDuell, late of Washington County, Md.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3491) for the 
benefit of Hiram Roberts—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3492) for the relief of the administrator of 
John Engleman, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3493) for the relief of James M. Cornelison— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3494) for the relief of Lucy A. Steinberger— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3495) for the relief of Jean Louis Legare, of 
the Dominion of Canada—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3496) for the relief of John W. Williams 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3497) granting a pension to Adam Petry 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3498) for the relief of James M. Bulloch— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 3499) for the relief of E. H. 
Flory, of Vermilion Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 


ms, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3509) for the relief of the estate of -Adol 
Conner] of St. Mary Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3501) for the relief of Kate Gibbons, of St. 
Mary Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 3502) to correct the mili 
record of Alexander P. Mayann, Battery H, Fourth Uni 
States Artillery—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODARD: A bill (H. R. 3503) for the relief of the 
executors of Lewis Thompson, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 3504) for the 
relief of Robert S. Woodbury and rge W. Woodbury, of the 
State of i i—to the Committee on War Claims 

By Mr. O'N of Pennsylvania: A bill H. R. 3505) for the 
2 of William H. Cleaden—to the Committee on tary 

airs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULL: Petition of David B. Gottwals, for relief—to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. IKIRT: Petition of the East Ohio Annual Conference 
of Methodist Church, praying for repeal of Geary law—to the 
Committee on r and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LINTON: Petitionof citizens of the State of Michigan, 
praying Congress to pass a law for the freer and extended use of 
silver money—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: Resolution of Sully Post 
No. 10, Department of Minnesota, Grand Army of the Republic, 
3 a service pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McKAIG: Petition of owners of corner lots, request- 
ing passage of House bill 3323—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

5 Sets O'NEILL of Pennsylvania: Resolution adopted by the 
d 


Philadelphia Typographical Union No. 2, in reference to the 
buil of a Government Printing Office at Philadelphia, Pa.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Two petitions of 144 citi- 
zens of Spokane County, Wash., in opposition to the repeal of 
the Sherman act unless said repeal shall provide for the con- 
tinued coinage of silver on terms more favorable to silver—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, September 27, 1893. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 
to 


n. 
e VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PURCHASE OF BONDS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the Senate of the 19th instant, a statement of 
the amount of Government bonds purchased since 1879, etc.; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

. Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of the Minneapolis, 
(Minn.) Christian Endeavor Union, praying for the repeal of the 
so-called Geary Chinese law; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I present the petition of Abraham Coch- 
ran and 28 other prominent citizens of Woodston, N. J., mostly 
farmers, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause 
of the pelea br Sherman law. I move that the petition lie on 
the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a paper addressed to myself, but in 
the nature of a petition to Congress, signed by the secretary of 
the Shiloh Battlefield Association, praying that the Shiloh battle- 
field be purchased and held by the Government as a national 

ark in order that the graves of the heroes who fell there may 
be preserved from desecration. I su the Committee on 
Military Affairs to be the proper co ttee to which this paper 
should 45 referred, and I move its reference to that committee. 

The motion was Sarong to. 

Mr. WHITE of California presented a petition adopted by the 
Anti-Chinese Law and Order League of the State of California, 
at a meeting held at Metropolitan 3 in the city of San 
Francisco, . 14, 1893, praying for the enforcement of 
the Chinese exclusion act; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of California and 
Oregon, remonstrating against the abandonment of Fort Bidwell 
in California as a military reservation; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Elk Grove, Cal., 
praying for the free and unlimited coinage of silver; which was 
Setered: to lie on the table. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I present a petition of citizens of 
Oakland, Cal., praying for an amendment to what is known as 
the Indian depredation act of March 3, 1891. A bill for that 
purpose is now in the hands of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and I move that the petition be referred to that committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. ALDRICH presented five petitions of citizens of Rhode 
Island, praying for the unconditional repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Mohegan Council of United 
American Mechanics of Block Island, R. I., and a petition of 
State Council of United American Mechanics of Rhode Island, 
praying for the enactment of legislation restricting immigra- 
tion; which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Rhode Island, 
praying for the publication of certain facts and statistics con- 
cerning the progress of the negro, and that the same may form 
a part of the published report of the United States Government 
exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. GORDON presented a petition of the Atlanta(Ga.) Manu- 
facturers’ Association, praying for the establishment of a sub- 
treasury at Atlanta, Ga.; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 1005) to prevent the record- 
ing of subdivisions of land in the District of Columbia in the 
office of the recorder of deeds; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying letter from the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1006) in relation to taxes and tax 
sales in the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying letter from the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1007) to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to appoint a deputy coroner, 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying letter from the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

Mr. SMITH introduced a bill (S. 1008) granting a pension to 
Eliza K. Starr; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HILL introduced a bill (1009) for the relief of telegraph 
operators during the war of the rebellion; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. ` 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 1010) for the relief of Thomas 
J. Miller, of the State of Washington: which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. ALDRICH introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 29) author- 
izing the President of the United States to make with other 
governments an international agreement, providing for the re- 
porting, marking, and removal of dangerous wrecks, derelicts, 
and other menaces to navigation in the North Atlantic Ocean; 
which was read twice by its title. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. Task that the joint resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and I beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of that committee to the importance of the matter and the 
desirability of prompt action. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON BONDS. 

Mr. TELLER. I submit a resolution which I desire to have 
printed and go over until to-morrow morning. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby directed, 
to inform the Senate when, in what amounts, and under what circumstances 
the Treasury Department has anticipated the Lr es of the annual inter- 
est on Government bonds since the Ist of July, 1880. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule, and be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 57) empowering the national board of 
commissioners of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Park to authorize the State boards or organizations building 
monuments in the park to use the materials in said 8 
ably to such regulations as it may adopt; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


SENATORIAL VACANCIES. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
DUBOIS, as follows: 


Whereas several sovereign States are without full representation in the 
Senate, which they are entitled to: Therefore. 
Beit resolved, That the consideration of 1 lation relating to the Federal 


election laws, tariff,and finance, matters which materially affect the par- 
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ned in the Senate until Monday, the 


15 of 8 ipo te con è States of W Montana, and 
Wy to have the votes, influence, and protection in the Senate which 
oe ee to each sovereign State by the Constitution of the United 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that this reso- 
lution is very appropriate and germane at this time. It is 
worthy the most serious consideration of the Senate. Here are 
three States gonere of their importance and strength when 
matters of weighty moment to them are being discussed, prepar- 
atory to being decided upon. It is no fault of the people of 
these States that they are not fully represented here. It is 
their misfortune, which you can cure. 

In two of the three States there were three political parties 
represented in the Legislature in such proportions that neither 
party had a 5 8 55 und in consequence, an election should 
not have been had. In the other, one party had a majority, but 
individual ambitions and animosities prevented an election. It 
is quite likely that a strong belief that the governor had the 

wer to appoint a Senator temporarily in case the Legislature 
failed to elect may have influenced some le tors. 

It was not the intention of the people of these States that the, 
should have but one Senator here. The great interests whic 
these communities have in the pending and contemplated legis- 
lation precludes such an idea. Scarcely any States are more 
concerned about tariff legislation than Washington and Wy- 
oming, while both have even greater interest in any legislation 
relating to financial matters. The very lifeblood itself of Mon- 
tana 215 its mines, while it will also be directly affected by any 
tariff laws which may be passed. 

This Senate decided that under the conditions which existed 
the appointees of the governors in these three States were not 
entitled to seats in the Senate. I do not wish nor intend tocriti- 
cise that decision. You will recall, however, that a majority of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections voted in favor of 
seating the governors’ appointees, and that the Senate rejected 

y a bare majority of three, obtained with great difi- 
culty. 


The report of the majority of the committee was submitted 
by the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], whoalso 
1 the report in remarks of t clearness and strength. 

will quote from the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. He said: 

Mr. Hoar. Mr. President, this seems to me as simple and plain a question 
as ever was confused by metaphysics or clouded by 1 argument. The 
Constitution of the United States says that when there is a vacancy in this 
body br death, resignation, or otherwise—— 

Mr. MITOHELL of Oregon. It does not say that. The word death“ is not 
in the Constitution. 

Mr. Hoar. Well, “resignation or otherwise,“ then. It may be filled when 
caused by resignation or otherwise. As my friend says, “death” is not 
mentioned, and if the word otherwise“ means "in the same way as resig- 
nation.” you can not fill the vacancy when a Senator dies, according to his 


su on. 

r. President, one of two things is true: Either when the framers of the 
Constitution said otherwise“ they meant ‘‘inany other way.“ and intended 
to provide for all cases of vacancy, or the framers of the Constitution meant 
to pona that there should be certain cases, naturally to be expected. easy 
to be foreseen, PN eea not to have been thought of by them, in which the 
States should not ually represented in the Senate. 

Will anybody doubt t those c: ct and wise and experienced men 
knew very well that State Legislatures, ies who, if their two branches 
acted et were to record the action of two artificial yi Bag 

ce n 


h to justify 
that he believes in that case our 
led? They provided that ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of the American People could not for ninety-nine hun- 
dred or ninety-nine thousand years, if this nation should endure so long, 
under any conceivable circumstance or for any conceivable reason, have 
two Senators for forty-three States and the forty-fourth State have but one. 
The one constitutional impossibility, so far as the wit of man could devise, 
and the power of a national Constitution could enact, was that when this 
Senate was to act on the important questions affec the rights of the 
States and the ple two voices should answer for each. 
Now, that is the whole of it . 


The majority in the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
submitted their report through the Senator from Massachusetts 
and say: 

Me think said appointment valid. 

The provisions of the Constitution, under which the question arises, are as 
follows (Artic e I, section 3): 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Sena- 
tor shall have one vote.“ 

What is the great and leading purpose which the provision now under 
consideration was designed to accomplish? It is that the Senate of the 
United States shall be full, always full. Each State was to be represented 
there by two Senators. No State was ever to be deprived of its equal vote 
oe Senate except by its own consent to a change in the Constitution 


The report says further: 


The oie bes of the State representation in the Senate, which can only be 
secured by keeping both seats full, is of first importance. But the presence 


of two Senators instead of one is a consideration of very t im 
indeed. There are a few members of that body whose party feeling would 
carry them so far as to induce them to prefer the absence of a col to 


the presence of one of opposa pus 

sions when the power of consulting with an associate devoted to the interests 
of the same community and conversant with its wishes is of inestimableim- 
portance. 


s è $ 
We therefore begin our inquiry— 


Say the majority of the committee— 


“with 8 and controlling mandate of the Constitution resting u 

us, that body should be kept full and that the separate representation 
therein of each State is the most important and unchangeable le obliga- 
tion which the instrument creates.’ 


The e of the Senate did not dispute this proposition of 
the majority of the committee. They admitted that the Consti- 
tution requires that there should be two Senators from each 
State to protect the interests of that State. They claimed that 
it was the duty of the Legislature to elect, and it having failed 
to perform that duty the governor had no right to appoint. I 
appeal to my friend from Oregon if that is not a clear state- 
ment. 

Mr. MITCHELL ofOregon. Wesimply took the position, and 
hold to the position now, that the Constitution confers upon the 
Legislature of every State the right to elect Senators when va- 
cancies occur in the Senate of the United States, but if the Leg- 
islature of a State fails to elect a Senator atthe beginn of the 
term of a Senator, then there is not such a vacancy in the Sen- 
ate as that the governor can appoint to fill under the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I will say further that every Senator agreeing 
that the Constitution intended that each State should be repre- 
sented by two Senators at all times, I submit in all candor that 
we should postpone the consideration of questions of such great 
importance to these partially represented States as are now pend- 
ing until they have an opportunity to be fully represented. 

lf the statement should be made that there is no measure be- 
fore the Senate to change the Federal election laws or remodel 
the tariff, the answer is, that it is well known that the question 
of changing the election laws is now being debated in the other 
House, and that in all probability the measure will reach the 
Senate long before the bill which is being discussed here, relat- 
ing to finance, is brought toa vote. It is also well known that 
tariff hearings are being had before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the other House as a preliminary to the framing and 
passing of a new tariff bill. 

If it be urged that the Legislatures of these States will not 
be called together, or if called together will not elect, the answer 
is that the Senate of the United States will have done its patriotic 
duty in endeavoring to preserve the rights guaranteed to these 
States by the Constitution. I have no reasonable doubt myself 
that the governorsand Legislatures of these States will lay aside 
every other consideration save that of duty to their respective 
States and have their full quota of Senators here at the appointed 
time, if you pass the resolution which I have proposed. 

The Legislatures have not been called together, it is true, but 
that is easily accounted for. There is a widespread opinion 
throughout those States, reflected in their aswspapers, that the 
unseating of the applicants from those States was part of aplan to 
deprive them of a portion of their representation and then to 
force measures through here inimical to their interests. I do 
not subscribe to those views; I repudiate them; but that is the 

revalent opinion throughout that section of the country, and 
n consequence of that the Legislatures of those States have not 
been called, in addition, of course, to the fact that it will be diff- 
cult to elect under the conditions which exist in the Legisla- 
tures. 

It will not be necessary for the Senate to adjourn if the reso- 
lution is adopted. We can proceed with ordinary and routine 
business, and the House can perfect its more important legisla- 
tion. We shall really lose no time in the final outcome. 

You will run a great risk of setting a dangerous precedent, 
which may cause much trouble in the future, if youdeprive States 
of their constitutional representation in this body on technical 
grounds, and immediately proceed to enact legislation seriously 
affecting those States before they have an opportunity to com- 
ply with your requirements and send the representation which 
belongs to them by constitutional right. The precedent will be 
the more striking in this, that the present session is extraor- 
dinary and could not have been anticipated. Had these Siates 
been deprived of representation when their Senators appeared 
here on the 4th of March last, and no extra session been called, 
they could have protected themselves in an orderly manner and 
would not have been compelled to rely upon the sense of fair- 
ness and patriotism of the Senate. 

Imagine that the conditions are changed; that a so-called 
force bill is pending, and that the States of South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia have but one Senator each, the other Senator 
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having been denied a seat by the Senate upon almost a tie vote 
because of some mistake in the form of his election or appoint- 
ment, and that these three Senators might change the result. 
Imagine that a radical free-trade bill is pending, and that the 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Maine have but one 
Senator each, the other Senator having been denied a seat 

through a technical error in his selection, and that these three 
votes might change the result. In the one case would not the 
constitutional right of each State to have two Senators at all 
times be perfectly plain to the Southern Senators, and in the 
other to the Senators from New England? 

Great questions seriously affecting the entire country, or large 
sections of the country, have always been incorporated in party 
platforms, submitted to popular discussion and vote before being 
enacted into laws. It has always been the object of Congress to 
legislate in accordance with the will of the people who, in out 
form of government, should always rule. uch care has ever 
been taken to ascertain their wishes on important matters. 
Have the poopie at any time been consulted in regard to the bill 

pending in this body? Would any one say that any expres- 
eople in platforms, by votes, or otherwise, o it 
clear that they demand that the further issuance of money be 
stopped? Will any Senator assert that the yore have de- 
manded that the gold and silver mines of the United States be 
closed? What Senator will point out in what way the people 
have decreed that silver be discarded and gold alone be used as 
a money basis? 

When you pass the bill now pending you assume that the peo- 
ple have so decreed or else you legislate without regard to their 
wishes. All their expressions, as shown by their platforms and 
votes, up to this very moment have been in favor of silver. I be- 
lieve that eight-tenths of them are in favor of silver now. I 
feel quite sure that eight-tenths of them favor the continued 
issuance of money by the Government. They want a larger and 
continually-inc i 5 

If I am correct in regard to their wishes, had you not better 
adopt the resolution and postpone consideration of the pending 
question, that youmay go among the people and ascertain their 
views? You will fool and deceive the people and thwart their 
wishes if you repeal the Sherman act unconditionally. 

Mr. WASHBURN. If it will not interrupt the Senator, I 
should like to ask him a question at this point? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Very well. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I understand the Senator to say that if 
the islatures of these three States could be convened there is 
no probability that they would be able, owing tothe make-up of 
the Legislatures, to elect Senators. Now, let me ask the Sena- 
tor is there any good reason to think if the Senate should ad- 
journ over until January, as he proposes, in order to give such 
an opor a that there will be more probability of an elec- 
tion by that time than there is now? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iam afraid the Senator did not listen to my 
remarks. There is not a shadow of a doubtin my mind thatthe 
Legislatures of the three States would be assembled and would 
elect Senators if this matter were postponed in order to give 
them suchan opportunity. I stated a moment ago that the peo- 
ple of those States firmly believe that you intended to rob themof 

of their representation, and then pass these laws before 
they could send Senators here. I Ms pig that myself. Isay 
I do not beliove it, but T have stated here what the people of 
those States believe. The reason why they have not called 
their Legislatures together before now is that they think they 
could not get their Senators here before you had enacted the 
proposed legislation. They had just cause to believe it from the 
rapidity with which the bill was passed in the House and from 
the statements made by the Eastern press, that you intended 
also to pass it through the Senate very quickly. e scene has 
shifted in the last few days, of course. t was immediately 
after the three applicants were refused seats. 

Montana is in the position of several other States in the West. 
They have mining lands, which they procured from the Govern- 
ment. They had been led to believe by the Government thatsil- 
ver would be continued in use in thiscountry. They thought 
they were not only doing a good for their own section, but 
that they were he ping the entire world by increasing theamount 
of silver and gold money. All the business of these various 
States is founded upon the mining industry; and I will say to the 
Senate now, without fear of contradiction, that when we met here 
more than a majority believed when Mr. Cleveland recommended 
the repeal of the Sherman act, he would also couple with ita 
recommendation for some other legislation. 

No one of us expected, nor did the country expect until that 
message came, that you would undertake to absolutely close the 
mines of the Western country and paralyze those people. Con- 
siderations of humanity alone, outside of any consideration for 
the brave pioneers who are your kindred, should induce you to 
say, “Now that we have e up our minds to strike down your 


chief industry, we shall put a limit; we shall that in three 
years from now you must understand that you no longer 
mine silver;“ and thus give them an opportunity to adjust them- 
selves to the changed conditions. 

You might say this much atleast as an expression of some con- 
sideration for our people; but you turn your ears to avery appeal, 
refuse to entertain ane proposition, but blindly follow the si- 
dent, who says he will consent to no compromise in the interest 
of silver and our people must do the best they can. 

Itis a cruelty which the people of those States understand, 
and, as I have said, it is inhuman and contrary to the Ameri- 
ean spirit of fair play to proceed with thislegislation until those 
States so seriously affected have a proper representation here. 

I will close by saying that our forefathers constructed the Con- 
stitution on broad and patriotic principles, having always in 
view the rights of individuals and States, and we should be im- 
bued with the same e in interpreting the Constitution. It 
were better that this legislation should fail than that we should 
be open to the suspicion of having used the power of numbers to 
wrong three sovereign States. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, while agreeing 
in the main with the position 17700 sere by my friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho [Mr. DuBois], in reference to the 
pending question—I refer now to the unfinished business: I refer 
to the inadvisability of rushing into the repeal of the Sherman 
3 clause without substituting some other monetary 

egislation—and while regretting as much as the Senator from 
Idaho can regret that the three States of Washington, Montana, 
and Wyoming are unfortunately for the time being deprived of 
one Senator, which each of these States ought to have on this 
floor, while all this is true, I regard the proposition submitted 
by the Senator from Idaho as one of the most remarkable and 
indefensible I have ever heard presented to the Senate of the 
Note fthetanding hy with the thre 
otwi my great sympathy wit e three States 
which for the time being are, theongh their own fault it is true, 
deprived of their full representation here, I shall oppose that 
resolution to the bitter end. 

What is the proposition, Mr. President, aside and cut loose 
from all pending legislation and considered in its own light as a 
separate and independent proposition? It is simply this: That 
in the event of a vacancy in theseat of one Senator or more than 
one Senator, from one State or from more than one State in the 
Union, then the Senate of the United States should immediately 
suspend action on all important legislation until that vacancy 
8 be filled. 

That is the naked proposition, considered separately and in- 
dependently, as it should be considered, aside from every other 
consideration. The proposition is that if a Senator from any 
State in this Union should unfortunately die to-day or to-morrow, 
or if one of us should resign or unfortunately be expelled to-day 
JV ail Ä 

a tand postpone portant on, in t e 
3 155 distinguished Senator from Idaho, until that vacancy is 
filled. 

Thatis the argument, and that is all there is in the argument 
of the Senator from Idaho. It is a proposition, I respectfully 
submit to him and to the Senate, which can not be maintained 
for one solitary moment either now or at any other time in the 
Senate, no matter what may be the character of the legislation 
pending, no matter how deeply may be the interests to be af- 

ected of the State which happens to be unrepresented in part at 
the icular time. 

e distin, ed Senator says that a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections decided that the applicants 
from the States of Wash on, Wyo „and Montana were 
entitled to their seats, and that the Senate of the United States, 
by a very small majority, decided otherwise. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a majority of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
did, without argument, agree that these applicants for seats in 
the Senate were entitled to them, but after the matter came be- 
fore a full Senate, after that question had been discussed for a 
week or more last April, and perhaps a little less than a month 
at the present session, after there had been full and complete 
deliberation, after there had been ample discussion, then tho 
Senate, by a majority of 5, overruled the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, and decided that these ex- 
ecutive appointees were not entitled to seats. 

Mr. HO Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon used 
one paroa which I wish, if he is willing, he might omit, and 
that is the phrase that the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions had decided the question without argument. That is not 
in accordance with my recollection; but on the contrary—I do 
not think it worth while to go into these matters—there was 
considerable discussion, and the majority submitted a reportand 
the sort submitted their views. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Very well. However that may 
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be, I believe, as to that, the Senator is right, if it be proper to 


speak of it, that Mr. Allen did make an argument before the 
committee. I know that is so. 

Mr. HOAR. The committee had arguments and discussions 
among themselves. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. As a matter of course, the com- 
mittee discussed the question, but there was not that full dis- 
cussion, there was not that full argument, that complete and 
thorough investigation, not that careful hunting up of prece- 
dents, not that complete examination of the history of the coun- 
try and of the Senate in the committee in regard to the question 

ch 3 took place in the Senate. This the tor 
from Massachusetts must concede, as it seems to me. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will allow me, I shall reply now, 
or I shall wait until he gets through. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I yield tothe Senator for a ques- 


tion, 

Mr. HOAR. Oh, no; I will correct the Senator afterwards. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The proposition is infinitely 
worse, if possible, than it would be in the case of a vacancy aris- 
ing from the death of a Senator. The proposition is that within 
one month after a matter of so much importance, involving a 

at constitutional question, has been deliberately determined 

y the Senate of the United States after full discussion, after 

full deliberation, to open up the question again, and proceed with 

another discussion which, it seems to me, is a proposition, to say 

the least, which should not have countenance from the Senate 
of the United States. 

But, again, my distinguished friend from Idaho insists that 
these States are being unjustly deprived of their rights. I deny 
that they are being deprived of any rights by the Senate of the 
United States. They should have known in the first place that 
there was not a precedent from the earliest history of the Gov- 
ernment down to the date when these appointments were made 
which entitled the applicants to admission to the Senate of the 
United States. 

In the second place, what steps have any of these States taken 
in th» last month and over, since which this matter has been 
decided by the Senate of the United States, looking to a full rep- 
resentationin the Senate? Has the governor of any one of thesa 
three States issued his proclamation convening the Legislature 
for the purpose of filling the vacancy? It is a month and two or 
three days, if my memory serves me aright, since these matters 
were decided by the Senate. At least, then, these States were 
advised that the nominees selected by the governors would not 
be admitted to seats in the Senate. 

The States in question have their remedy. They have had it 
for the t month and over. Their executives could have con- 
vened the Legislature of each State, as was disclosed in the dis- 
cussion of that question here. Under the statutes of each State 
the governorscould have convened the Legislatures long since, as 
the statutes authorized the executive of exch of these States in 
such a case to convene the Legislature for the purpose of electing 
a Senator; yet not one of the governors of any one of these three 
States has issued such a proclamation. Notwithstanding this, 
we are asked by the Senator from Idaho to suspend business and 
postpone all important questions pending here until such time 
as it may suit the convenience and the disposition of those States 
to send their second Senator here. 

Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, while I sympathize 
with those people; while I regret as much as the Senator from 
Idaho or any other Senator can regret that they have no full 
representation here while questions of such vital interest to 
them are under consideration, I think the pope submitted 
by him is one which ought not to receive the countenance of the 
Senate, no matter what may be the issues which are to be de- 
termined either now or later on in this session or in the next. 

For these reasons, briefly stated, I am opposed to the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Idaho that the most appropriate action which he can take 
with his resolution is not to press it for action at this time, be- 
cause the course of events may make a vote on it entirely unnec- 
essary. 
I am, of course, willing to vote at any time to postpone action 
_by this Congress upon the Federal e'ection law repeal bill and 
such tariff bills as are likely to bə submitted by the majority of 
the Committee on 5 1 ie to vote 
for the passage of the pendi ver- repe „J am not pre- 
pared at this time to decide whether I shall or I shall not vote to 
5 peton apon it until after the three vacant seats in the 

te are filled. 


I suggest to the Senator thathe postpone the consideration of 
his resolution until after debate on the pendi 
hausted. It is conceded that there are many 
mate debate before the bill comes to be voted upon, and 


bill has ps = 
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uation at that time may be such that I should be un to 
vote for the Senator’s resolution. On the other hand, the situ- 
ation may be such that I should be willing to vote for it. If 
when the pending bill op rhage a decision there seems to be 
alarge majority in favor of its passage, so that the presence of the 
three Senators from the States now not represented will make 
no difference in the vote, then I shall most emphatically vote 
no“ against the proposition to postpone action; but if, on the 
contrary, it shall appear probable that the vote will be so close 
that the bill repealing the silver-purchase clause of the Sherman 
law may pass in the cejof Senators from those three States, 
when it would not yon it the seats were full, I shall hesitate a 
iong time before I t that a great question of this kind shall 
be decided differently by a Senate not full from what it would 
be decided when the Senate should be full. 

Mr. PLATT. How are you going to ascertain? t 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Connecticut asks me 
how I propose to ascertain that fact. Iwill state to the Senator 
that I propose to use my own judgment just before the time 
when a vote is to be taken. I amaski Senator from Idaho 
not to press the vote at this time, because nobody can tell cer- 
tainly according to the Lain Nig! perlamentery law what the 

robabilities are as to the result of a vote upon the silver-repeal 
ill when there remain two or three weeks of proper discussion 
upon the merits thereof. 

Mr. President, I am free to admit that I think these three 
States have a grievance which is entitled to the candid consid- 
eration of the Senate of the United .States, and which is not to 
be thrust aside with the vehemence which the Senator from Ore- 
gon brings to this discussion, and which he brought into all the 

ebates in which he participated with reference to the admission 
of Senators appointed by the governors of States. 

The question as to the admission of these appointed Senators 
was considered carefully—although the Senator from Oregon in- 
timated that it was not—by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, and two reports were made thereon, the majority re- 
port being in favor of the admission of the Senators. 

Mr. President, the question at that time last ses aa not 
embarrassed by connection with any other subjec ere was 
no thought then how the admission of the Senators would affect 
the silver question, and no thought how it would affect the po- 
litical character of the Senate; and a great and important con- 
stitutional question was taken up, was considered, and was de- 
cided without regard to party, there being many Republicans 
and many Democrats on each side. Thereports had been t ken 
into the Senate and debated fully, andif the Senate had not been 
in haste to adjourn, in the heat of the summer, a vote would have 
been taken. Isup no Senator will deny that the aspect of the 
situation at that time was that the appointed Senators would be 
admitted to the Senate by a majority of from 12 to 15. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Oregon said so himself in his 


speech. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Oh, no, Mr. President; I never 
said that. If the Senator will allow me, I said in the conclusion 
of the which I made soon after the report was made, that 
perhaps it was a foregone conclusion that those applicants for 
seats here would be admitted. I never said by 10 or 12 majority, 
or any majority. I took it for granted, however, that the great 
leadership and ability of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] would carry the matter through. I made no canvass of 
the Senate whatever; I knew nothing about how the Senate was 
going to vote except in a general way; but I did take it for 
granted, as I have said, that the leadership of the 3 
Senator from Massachusetts, whom we all concede is an able con- 
stitutional lawyer, would be sufficient to carry the Senate with 
the committe. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I can only say that we had no doubt that 
the majority report would be adopted by a vote of from 12 to 15, 
except that we feared that the distinguished ability and the 
great eloquence and energy of the Senator from Oregon, which 
he always carries into the discussion of every question which he 
considers in the Senate, would break down in some way our ma- 
py- So we adjourned, as it is now conceded, with a ve 
decided majority in favor of the admission of the appoin 
Senators. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That was before there was any 
discussion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam happy to add that I think, notwith- 
standing the tremendous arguments of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, that we not only began with the prepossession of a majority 
of 12 or 15 in our favor, but tha: with a similar majority we ad- 
journed and went to our respective homes. 

On the 7th of August we were calledin extraordinary session, 
and at once into the consideration in the two Houses 
of what nay be called for brevity the silver question. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator allow me? 
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_ Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. I always yield to the Senator, 
though he does not always yield to me. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator perhaps forgets that 
the ablest arguments we had on that question were made during 
last August 5 Soc Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], the 


Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], and numerous other 
Senators who combated the position taken by the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the majority of the committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, ged did so with ability 
and force, but none of them, I think, with the zeal and the feeling 
which characterized the arguments of the Senator from Oregon. 
We came here in the summer and resumed the consideration of 
the subject while there was 3 for consideration the 
now pending silver repeal bill. The question of admitting the 
ee Senators was taken up and debated and at last the 
vote was taken, and, lo and behold, our majority of 12 or 15 had 
vanished. We were defeated. A motion to reconsider was made 
because of the absence of one Senator. Another vote was taken 
with the same result, and these three States were refused the 
admission of their Senators appointed by the governors. 

Now, Mr. President, I make no accusation against the Sena- 
tors who I know e ed their beliefs, their attitude, and their 
votes upon the question. I am not here to make imputations 
upon their motives. I am bound to presume that they were not 
influenced by their desires with reference to the silver question, 
or by their desires to increase the Democratic majority in the 
Senate. I am here to accord to every Senator that which I 
claim for myself, the right to change his mind after hearing 


ual Prager? 
Ir. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator refers to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], I presume. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I referred to no one, but since the Sen- 
ator has alluded to the Senator from Kansas, I wish to say that 
I honor the Senator from Kansas for changing his vote and giv- 
ing his reasons for it much more than I do the Senators who 
changed their minds and gave no reasons. 

Mr. President, I introduced no names into this debate. The 
Senator from Oregon has chosen to introduce a discussion upon 
a point which I decline to discuss, and that is the question of 
the motives of Senators who vote upon this floor. ey are all 
equals, and they have a right to change their minds, and I make 
no accusation against any one of them. I pg es say that a sur- 

rise came to the Senators concerning those three States whose 
Eaa if they had been admitted, whose Senators, if such 
were to be ađmitted to-day, would all three vote against the 
passage of the pending bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I say that the case presents a question 
for candid and deliberate consideration. The Senator from 
Oregon undertakes to say that we should have to stop business 
if a Senator happened to die or to resign. Isay tothe Senator 
from Oregon that this case is very different. This is an extra- 
ordinary and anunusualcase. Itisasituation that would hardly 
ever happen again. Here is a question vital to the prosperity 
and the business of three States shortly to be voted upon. The 
seats of three Senatorsfrom those States are vacant under pecu- 
liar circumstances; and the Senator from Oregon says that it is 
preposterous for the poopie from those States to so much as ask 
the Senate to postpone the consideration of this vital question 
until their States may by due and orderly procedure fill the 
vacancies which now exist upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have stated the reasons why I do not wish to 
vote upon this question at the present time—the reason why I 
hope a vote may be tponed. Unless I change my mind, con- 
vinced by some of the arguments which are being made differ- 
ent from those which were made yesterday by way of assault upon 
the Presidentof the United States by the Senator from Nevada, I 
shall vote for the passage of the pending silver repeal bill. But 
Mr. President, there no exigency in reference to the pill 
which rogne that it shall be decided one way or the other, 
not alone by the actual votes of Senators, but by the force and 
effect of the existence in the Senate of three unfilled vacancies. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not wish to waste the time 
of the Senate, which is needed for oe of the present and 
future, by discussing the past, but I think, after what has been 
said ot the Senator from ee Mr r I ought to 
state that in my opinion and according to my recollection there 
was never a constitutional question affecting the method of elec- 
tion or of filling seats in this body which was more carefully con- 
sidered by the committee and of which the Senate were more 
fully possessed at the end of the last session than the one which re- 
lated to the right of the three appointed Senators. That ques- 
tion, insome of itsaspects, the general question and the question 
of the kind of vacancies included in the words or otherwise,” 
has been before the Senate a great many timesand great debates 
have been had upon it. 

Very eminent Senators not now members of this body took 


part in those debates on differentsides. It was one of the great 
constitutional questions that we had to deal with. So the idea 
that me kes was convinced by any new contribution made late 
in the debate, or that if we had had a vote at the end of the last 
session anybody would have gone to that vote unprepared is op- 

sed to my belief. I think every member of the Committee on 

iviléges and Elections, or who has served on that committee 
for the last eighteen years, will agree that that question in some 
rec aspects was constantly before the consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

Now, I should like to make one suggestion to the Senator from 
Idaho; and that is that we might compromise the matter of his 
resolution. It is evident that after the attitude taken by the 
Senator from Oregon the resolution is not going to have the sup- 
port of all the gentlemen who agree with him on financial ques- 
tions, and therefore it is not likely to pass. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Lask the Senator if I can assume that it will 
not have the support of any Senator with whom we do not 
agree? 

Mr. HOAR. I think the Senator probably can. 

Mr. DUBOIS. That is the difference between those on our 
side and your side. 

Mr. HOAR. That may be; but I was about to suggest that as 
he and those who agree with him seem to think that the great 
senatorial duty and object of our being here is to talk and not 
to vote, we might at least secure those Senators against any de- 
bate by agreeing that there should not be any further debate 
upon any of the subjects he has spoken of when those Senators 
come, especially on the pending question, but go on and vote 
without any further debate. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I willagree to that so far as relates tothe Fed- 
eral election bill and the tariff bill, but not in regard to the pend- 
ing measure. 

r. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I simply rose to suggest, if the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] will pardon me for one moment, While 
the idea of compromise he has just suggested to the Senator from 
Idaho is in the mindof the Senator from Massachusetts, whether 
he can not suggest a compromise on the pending measure, House 
bill No. 1, by which perhaps we all might get together. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, it is a source of tification 
that the Senator from Idaho has introduced the resolution before 
us, not that I think any practical benefit can be had from it even 
if it were put to a vote at this time, but because it is a notice to 
the people of three great States that their interests are not for- 
gotten by those who are left; and it is a warning to them that 
they are at this moment neglecting the highest duty which citi- 
zenship imposes. 

It is true, Mr. President, that for months the people of those 
States never dreamed that they were to be denied the right of 
representation here. Last spring, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire stated, it was conceded in debate by the opponents 
of the seating of those Senators that a majority of the Senate 
would undoubtedly seat them. By some sudden and inexplica- 
ble change that vote underwent a complete metamorphosis, and 
votes that would be, it was supposed, cast in their favor were cast 
against them. Ido not care to inquire into it. Like so many 
unfortunate occurrences in the past two months, there have been 
marvelous and unusual changes, and what gain can be had by 
inquiring into them? 

As the Senator from New Hampshire said, we are all equal 
here, and no man has a right to inquire into the motives of an- 
other. Iagree to that proposition. I agree that we are all 
equal here. These and other changes which have taken place 
on financial questions remind me very much of the wise sayin 
of Sancho Panza, that every man is as God hath made him, an 
oftentimes a great deal worse.” [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, I can not conceive how the people of those 
three States, in view of the resolution which the Senator from 
Idaho has introduced, can now fail to perform their functions. 
They will yet have time to be represented on this floor when the 


vote comes. 

I do not with the Senator from Idaho that there is any 
question of the tariff which need disturb them. If that were the 
only question, they could afford to wait for some petty political 
advantage. They need not disturb themselves about tariff or 
election laws; but that which is vital to the whole country, and 
which is not only vital but essential to the very life of those 
States, is threatened on the floor of the Senate, and if they are 
not negligent of every duty which citizenship imposes they will 
send their representatives here. 

It may or may not be that some of the appointed Senators would 
have been seated had their politics been different or the ques- 
tion before the Senate different; but now, and at this crisis, what 
difference can it make to what party the new Senators from those 
three States may belong? It isinfinitely better for the welfare of 
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the country that every member of this body, including the three 
Senators to be elected, should be Democrats, or that they should 
be Republicans, or that they should be Po , rather that 

great question, which overshadows any other question, 
should be permitted to pass, to the degradation and impoverish- 
ment of the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, they will be in time to vote. But from ten to 
thirty days’ notice of a meeting of the Legislature is required in 
any of those States. They may yet elect, if mor elect 

romptly, their Senators to come hefe and vote. at will be 
— in spite of the oppressive and unusual hours to which the 
Senate is subjected—oppressive and unusual in view of the offer, 
which was fairly made, that if those favoring repeal would em- 
brace cloture and the previous question they could have a vote 
upon such a measure. We know that the other side of this 
mber is not in favor of cloture or the previous question. We 
know that on this side of the Chamber, outside of the silver 
Senators, there are many Republican Senators not favoring it. 
If, then, you will not vote that which will permit you to close 
debate; ou will not amend your rules, you—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me? 

me WOLCOTT. Iam in the middle of a sentence, but I will 

ield. 
7 Mr. ALDRICH. Iwantto ask the Senator whether he speaks 
for all those who sympathize with him upon this question when 
he says they will submit to take the question on a change of the 
rules without debate. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I said the other day that I did not speak 
for all. I speak for a good many, and I am safe in stating that 
if the Senator wants to vote on cloture he can have it ey 
more quickly than he can have a vote upon the measure whic 
is pending in this body. The Senator from Indiana suggested 
the other day that it would take weeks and months to determine 
cloture. It will not. If the Senator will introduce his resolu- 
tion for cloture he may have a vote upon it, I say, within any 
reasonable time, and very many of us who agree upon the silver 

uestion will agree to vote upon the previous question with no 

ebate or opposition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Colorado mean to 
have us infer that we can not have a vote upon the question of 
repeal within a reasonable time? 

r. WOLCOTT. I will come to that ina moment. I mean 
to say that the Senator from Rhode Island will have a vote in 
such reasonable time as the wishes of those who debate the ques- 
tion on this floor shall determine may be reasonable, and not be- 
fore. 

When I was interrupted, Mr. President, I was saying that if 
we were not to have cloture then there should not be oppression 
or unusual hours imposed. We are having them now, and weare 
meeting them as fairly as men can who endeavor to see that this 
question is presented fairly before the country. 

But, Mr. sident, we are not without information that the 
burden which is now ee upon us is to be sought to be made 
heavier next week. e are not without definite information 
that an arrangement has been sought already to be consummated 
between certain Senators upon this side of the Chamber and 
certain Senators on the other side of the Chamber, initiated by 
the Senator who is supposed to be the steerer of so many Demo- 
cratic Senators on the other side as have left their party and its 
platform and linked themselves with the fortunes of their Exec- 
utive, and led on this side by the dominant apestle of protec- 
tion—two Senators who are supposed to belong on opposite sides 
of the Chamber, but who seem now to be sitting very close to- 

ther. — 
ove understand, Mr. President, that we are to be met with a 
demand that the Senate shall meet at 11 o’clock in the mornin 
and sit until midnight. What may be accomplished by suc 
pressure I do not know, but I do know that, in view of the fact 
that a vote may be promptly had upon the previous question or 
upon cloture, any attempt to harass a body of men who believe 

is question to be of the most vital importance and who desire 
to interpose every honorable obstacle to the fatal step which 
may be taken, any such means as the introduction or passage of 
resolutions that can compel us to sit here longer than the hours 
when gentlemen should be called upon to sit in à public bod 
and discuss this question, are cruel and unusual, and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they will be futile. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, it occurs to me that the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho ought to be adopted. Perhaps 
there never has been a matter in the history of this 9 
pecially since the close of the civil war, requiring more delibera- 
tion, more care, and more time in its consideration than the 
question now pending before the Senate. 

Iam among the number, Mr. President, who found it neces- 
sary in the discharge of my duty to vote against the admission 
of the Senators appointed from Washington, Wyoming, and 
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Montana. Upon 9 the constitutional power of the ex- 
ecutive of a State to appoint a person to fill such a vacancy, I 
came to the conclusion, so far as I was concerned, that there was 
no question about the entire lack of that power. 

Follo my naturalinclinationsI would have gladly voted for 
the admission of the appointed Senators, because I believe every 
State in this Union should be represented fully in each branch of 
Congress. I would have voted for their admission upon another 
ground, if I could have done so conscientiously and followed out 
my ideas of the Constitution, and that was upon the ground that 
I saw the interests of those States in common with other Western 
States imperiled at the present session of Congress, and it was 
doubly important that their people should be represented here. 

While it is true that in voting against their admission I fol- 
lowed out the convictions of my judgment and my construction 
of the Constitution, which I believe to be correct, I do not 
agree with the Senator from Oregon that we should not delay 
here for the Var of giving those States an opportunity to be 
represented. This is entirely unlike a vacancy occurring by 
death or resignation. Here are three of the important States 
of this Union but half represented in this Chamber. Here is 
involved in peril one of the great—if not the greatest—industries 
that those States have, and the States are powerless to be heard 
hers except by half their constitutional representation. 

It occurs to me that the Senator from Idaho made avery perti- 
nent illustration of the question this morning when he supposed 
that three important Southern States of this Union were unrep- 
resented in this Chamber and the question of a force bill was 
pending before the Senate for consideration and asked whether 
those States would not clamor, and clamor effectually for a suffi- 
cient delay that the Legislatures of those States mga be con- 
vened and fill out their representation in this body. So with the 

osition of States whose representatives are always clamorous 
or tariff taxation, it was a perfect illustration. There is the 
dominant interest of a certain section of the country involved, 
and through misfortune or misapprehension the States are un- 
represented. Would it not be the proper thirg for the Senate 
to stop the consideration of a question of such importance until 
the representation in this Chamber was filled up? 

It occurs to me, Mr, President, if anything can be said to be 
settled in the constitutional history of this country it is that 
every State shall have equal representation at all times in both 
branches of Congress. I do not hold to the view of the Senator 
from Oregon thatitis a mere privilege. WhenaState becomes 
a member of the Union its relation to the Union can not be 
dissolved by its consent. It must become perforce after thata 
part and parcel of the Union. It must bear its burdens and is 
entitled to enjoy its privileges. So it becomes a right upon 
the part of every State in the Union to representation in this 
body, and if it is deprived of its representation, as the States of 
Montana, Washington, and Wyoming have been deprived of 
theirs, in consequence of misdirected advice going out from this 
Chamber, as Iam informed, then is it not just and honorable 
that in a question involving the very life, involving all that 
there is in those States worth contending for, they should have 
the privilege of coming here and filling out their representation 
before that question is determined? 

Here is aquestion, Mr. President, of vital importance not alone 
to those States but of vital importance to every State in this 
Union. The evil that may be done by the adoption of the meas- 
ure before the Senate for the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man act can not be measured by to-day nor by to-morrow, and it 
can not be measured for ages tocome. It is a measure that ties 
the industrial classes of this nation to the chariot wheel of the 
plutocrat now and hereafter. It isa measure that shrinks one- 
half of the value of the property and labor of this country. When 
the people of the great mountain States, six in number, and three 
Territories, if I am not incorrectly informed, are upon the verge 
of starvation, when the cry of God's poor for something to eat is 
heard in a land of plenty, when the cry of the child stung by 
hunger is to be heard in those States, is it not proper that the 
Senate of the United States should pause for a sufficient length 
1 time to permit three of those States to be fully represented 

ere? 

It may be, Mr. President, that the money power of this nation 
controls and dominatesevery branch of the e It may 
be that they sit down silently and control legislation and control 
the destinies of the nation. But if we are to have an industrial 
despotism here, why not give the people an opportunity to pre- 
pare for that industrial despotism? Why not give every State 

the Union a right to come here and protest against it before 
it is forced upon them? 

It is conceded, or at least it is not denied, that poverty is 
upon the increase in this land. It has been asserted so be 


| guenty and not denied that poverty is increasing in this land, 
occurs to me that ought to challenge the attention of hon- 
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In a country of continental magnitude like 
this, in a country of unbounded wealth, I believe five million 
men, women, and children sink down u the earth without 
sufficient food to satisfy their hunger, and yet it seems to startle 
no person. Within the last eight weeks a bread riot occurred 
in the city of New York. The press have been appealing to the 

ple for bread to satisfy the hunger of the unemployed, and 
when the little children and the women and the starving men of 
pa city appealed, as the hungry mnit always appeal, in clamor 
or labor and bread, they were beaten into insensibility by the 
brutal policeman’s club and blood flowed in the streets of that 
city. Many good persons were beaten into insensibility and 
were carried to the hospital simply because they gave voice to 
the natural cry of hunger, And yet when this condition is con- 
stantly spreading throughout the it evokes no response from 
this branch of Congress or from the other, but slowly and surely 
measures which are calculated to produce a condition infinitely 


orable Senators. 


worse are being woven upon the poora 

Mr. HILL. ill the Senator from Nebraska allow me a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 


Mr. HILL. Permit me to suggest to the distinguished Sena- 
tor that the easiest and best method to relieve the suffering poor 
of New York would be to repeal the Sherman silver act and en- 
able the industries of that city and State to be put in motion, so 
that those men may get work and thereby get bread. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am glad the Senator from New York inter- 
rupted me. I know of no particular relation between the Sher- 
man act (although it was a makeshift, as it has been denounced) 
and the condition of the r people of the city of New York. 

Mr. GRAY. I think there is some relation between them. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Delaware says that he thinks 
there is some relation between them. That brings up a dis- 
cussion which I do not at this time propose to go into exten- 
sively. Whatis there about the Sherman act, if the Senator 
will answer my question, which produces that condition in the 
city of New York or elsewhere in the country? 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, I think the Sena- 
tor from New York made a complete answer to that so far as 
those of us who are in favor of meeting the present situation by 
the repeal of that act are concerned by stating that the present 
condition of distress there is due to the fact that the act has 
created the very conditions which Have deprived the masses 
of the people there who are suffering of the opportunity to earn 
bread, of which the Senator from Nebraska so graphically said 
they were in want. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Nebraska will pardon me 
one moment, may I inguire of the Senator from Delaware and 
the Senator from New York if there is not as much money in 
the city of New York now as there has been for some years? 

Mr. GRAY. I bog pardon. 

Mr. BUTLER. e Senator from Delaware says that theex- 
istence of the Sherman law has brought about such a condition 
of things as has deprived these poor people of employment. I 
inquire if there is not as much money to-day in the city of New 
York, in the banks and in the various depositories of money, as 
there has been for years, and, if that be true, why is it that the 
money is not disbursed in such a manner as togive employment 
to the poor people of that city? 

Mr. GRA . The Senator from South Carolina wants me to 
open up a question in the middle of the speech of the Senator 
from Nebraska. I would be quite willing do it, but Ido not 

ropose to do it now. What J intended to say was that the ex- 
nce of the Sherman act and the delay in this body of its re- 
peal have produced conditions of apprehension as to the stability 
of the medium of payment which have deprived the numerous 
people of whom the Senator from Nebraska has spoken of the 
opportunity of working for remunerative wages. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Nebraska will pardon me 
just a moment, I will say in reply that while that is the Spiona 
of the Senator from Delaware and those who agree with him 
upon this question he will pardon me if I difer with him. 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly, I will pardon the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. He will pardon me if I dissent from the cor- 
rectness of thit view, and express the opinion that the Sherman 
act has nothing whatever to do with that condition. 

Mr. ALLEN. And never has had. 

Mr. BUTLER. And as the Senator from Nebraska has in- 
timated, I do not believe it ever has had. 

Mr. GRAY. Very well; I am painfully aware of the difference 
of opinion between the Senator from South Carolina and myself. 
But I only rose, as I understood the Senator from New York 
rose, to protest ot prety the charge which seemed to be implied 
in the remark of the Senator from Nebraska that there are 
Senators here who are indifferent to the distress which he was 
depicting. Isay that we are not indifferent, but we have an 


opinion as to the cause of that distress which differs from his 
and we propose a remedy for the distress which we believe will 
be efficient. 8 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me a mo- 
ment? To a considerable extent the difficulty at this time in 
the city of New York and elsewhere is a question of confidence. 
There is a lack of confidence among the men of means and the 
men who employ workmen in that city and elsewhere. That 
lack of confidence, sir, arises from the fact that under the Sher- 
man law there is a continuation of a bad financial system. It is 
conceded that that law is bad in its operation. I have yet to 
hear a single Senator on this floor defend the provisions of the 
Sherman law. Some think it ought not to be repealed; a large 
number think there ought to be something in its place; but there 
are few Senators who will stand up here and say that it isa just, 
proper, or safe law, and that it ought to be continued on the 
statute book. Therefore, if we wipe it out we give confidence 
to the men of means and the men who employ workmen in the 
city of New York, and that is the best and easiest way to relieve 
the needs of the working people. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
New York to admit that there is great suffering in the city of 
New York. There can be no controversy about that, in view of 
the fact that the press of that city has been appealing to the 
generous people of the city of New York and elsewhere for 
bread and for the means of relieving the distress. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me? Iamn taware that 
the citizens of New York or the press of New York have made 
an appeal anywhere outside of our own city and State. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ifthe Senator has looked at the press of the 
city of New York he will have found that the papers of that city 
have daily contained appeals to the people for bread. They 
have not only done that, but if the Senator from New York has 
examined the press of the city of New York he will have found 
that same press have condemned the wealthy people of that city 
for not coming to the rescue of the people. I have seen that 
much myself, and I am not particularly interested in the city of 
New York or in the State. 

This is true, Mr. President, of the people in the city of New 
York and elsewhere, and I speak of that city particularly be- 
cause it isa great center of population. Elsewhere there is 
want in this country. Elsewhere the humiliating attitude is 
seen of strong men and strong women appeals for the priv- 
ilege of laboring, for the privilege of ear a livelihood; and 
yet the Senate proposes to take a step that will make their con- 
dition worse than it has been heretofore or is now. When I 
asked the Senator from Delaware and the Senator from New 
York what there was about the Sherman act which would make 
its repeal bring good times to this country,they have not an- 
swered the question except to say that it would restore confidence. 
Is it true that this nation has come to the humiliating attitude 
that a few men can stop the wheels of industry? Isit true that 
the Senate of the United States must go as suppliants to the 
gold gamblers and stock jobbers of the city of New York and 
ask them to give this country prosperity? Is if trus that we 
must follow the lead of that class of men, so that they may have 
confidence in the country and in the integrity and ability of 
this nation to discharge its obligations? 

I condemn the Sherman act as severely as any man here. I 
want to say to the Senator from New York that I have heard no 
man in this Chamber claim that it was porao legislation. No 
one has claimed that it is what it should be. It is universall 
condemned here; but if you repeal the Sherman act uncondi- 
tionally and without substituting something to take its place, 
you đeprive the people of this country of almost one-halfof their 
money. Is it true that as you take the money from the people 
of this country you restore prosperity to them? Do you restore 
confidence by that means? The trouble has been, and the 
trouble is ay, that this country has been doing business on 
confidence too long. What we need is a little less confidence 
and a little more actual cash. It is because the people believe 
that the country needs more money that they are not willing to 
have the Sherman act repealed until something is given to them 
in place of it. 

Mr. President, it has been confessed in this Chamber that the 
Sherman act was a makeshift. Its distinguished author said 
early in the session that it was a compromise to defeat the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. It was a compromise to deprive 
the people of this country of their constitutional money. Is it 
not a splendid spectacle in a nation of 70,000,000 people, the 
greatest Republic opon the face of the earth, for a Senator to 
rise in his place in-the United States Senate and say that the 
measure was designed to defeat and deceive the people? It was 
designed to work to their injury. In view of this controversy, 
in view of the fact that no Senator here has pointed out a 
remedy nor has disputed that the country needs more money and 
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t have more money if it would reach its highest capacity of 
rity, in view of the fact that throughout all this country 
re is want and want increasing, isit wise for the Senate to 
‘speedily repeal the Sherman act or consider its re until 
every State in the Union is fully represented in this C ber? 
I would like to ask my friend from Delaware how it is true, if 
the Sherman act is the chief villain in this play, that during the 
t session of Congress over $50,000,000 of gold have come 
k to this country? More than half of the volume of gold that 
left these shores within four months has returned. it not 
barely possible, sir, if we runs y to the repeal of the Sher- 
man act those gentlemen in New York and elsewhere will lose 
confidence 8 and that the repeal of the Sherman act may be 
the means of driving out the gold? f 

Mr. President, cavil as we may, talk and higgle about this 

uestion as we may, there is but one sensible course to pursue. 

ere is but one course to A parana upon this question on the part 
of any man who espouses the cause of the people, who believes 
that this is a ple’s government, and t. is to accompany 
with the re some scientific, sound measure for the relief of 
our people and our industries. Whenever the absolute or un- 
conditional repeal of the Sherman act in the Senate that 
moment the people of this country be reduced to a servi- 
tude, an industrial despotism from which this generation will 
never recover. The consequences are too fearful, they are too 
far-reaching for us to whistle this matter down the wind. Let 
these great Statesof the northwestern portion of the Union come 
here and be represented. Let their representatives come here 
and convey to the Senate and the country the condition of their 

ple. t them stand here, let their voices be heard here, be- 
es a measure affecting them so vitally 2 

It is admitted that the country is rapi recovering, unless 
the gentlemen in New York and their across the water 
consent to precipitate another fer which I understand they 
are contemplating. If they will suffer this country to recover, 
it will recover notwithstanding the present vicious legislation. 
Is it not wise that we should halt before we pass this measure 
and give every section of the Union an opportunity to be fully 
heard here before we rivet upon the limbs of the industrial 
classes of the country a slavery infinitely worse than chattel 
slavery? Should we not give them an opportunity to coms into 
the Senate Chamber and heard in their defense? What is 
to be lost by it? What are we to lose by it? Within two or 
three months at the outside these States can come here and be 
3 represented. During that time Senators who have not 
studied this question as fully perhaps as they desire and as the 
ought for their own benefit and the benefit of the country, wi 
be enabled to act upon it more intelligently. 

Mr. President, I do not stand here espousing the cause of the 
Sherman act. I would not espouse the cause of any act whose 
author admits that it was formulated to deceive and not to bene- 
fit. Ido notstand here for the perpa of defending that meas- 
ure, but it is the last barrier which stands between the aggres- 
sive power of money in this country and the massesof our people. 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] the other day said he 
represents the laboring interests of his part of the 8 1 
do not doubt it. Iam not chall the motive of my friend. 
I shall not suffer myself to do so. t, Mr. President, I have 
discovered during my presence in this Chamber that almost 
nine-tenths of the memorials which have come here have been 
from bankers and stockjobbers and corporations and chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade, and all that long line of cor- 
morants who feed and fatten at the public crib, and want to 
Soape our action as respects legislation, b 

. SHERMAN. I am informed that the Senator from Ne- 
braska said that I had admitted what is called the Sherman law 
was Lap ya ee to deceive the people. 

Mr. A No, sir; I said nothing of the kind. I said that 
the author of the Sherman act (and I repeat what I said) admit- 
ted early in the discussion in this Chamber that the measure 
was a compromise which was passed for the purpose of defeating 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatis perfectly correct. That is true. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, and I have the record for that. 
That is what I repeat now, and I say that I shall not vote for 
any act where it is confessed that the purpose of the act was to 
defeat the blessings of the free and unlimited coinage of silver; 
where it is confessed that the purpose of the act was to take 
money from the people of this country and put it in the hands 
of corporations; and it is confessed in this Chamber that that 
was the purpose of the act. 

Now, sir, without consuming too much time, I insist that the 
interests of this country are too gigantic, that the stake is too 
large to hastily determine this question. Give every section 
of the Union a voice in this Chamber. They are entitled to it. 
I am credibly informed that the Legislatures of these three sev- 


eral States were informed that the persons appointed to this body 
would be received here. They acted upon that supposition. 
They acted upon the supposition that the appointees of the gov- 
ernors would be received here and could act as members of this 
organization. If they have been deceived, if they have been mis- 
led in consequence of that supposition, is it not fair and honor- 
able to delay the proposed legislation a sufficient length of time 
to give them an opportunity to select Senators and send them to 


this Chamber? 


Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, we all understand perfectly 
well that the pending resolution is one of a series that been 
introduced into this 


Mr. DUBOIS. Will the Senator from Maryiand yield to me 
just a moment? 
Mags GORMAN. Ihave but five minutes, and I desire to occupy 

e time. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Several Senators desire to discuss the resolu- 
tion, and I was going to ask that it might go over until to-mor- 


row. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. GORMAN. I am always 1 5 to accommodate the Sen- 
ator, but can not yield now. President, this resolution is 
one of a series which has been introduced in this body which 
serve the purpose of consuming the two hours of the morning 
hour. It is perfectly well understood that it is part of the pro- 
gramme of the gentlemen who represent the minority of the 
Senate, as I believe, those who are opposed to the pending bill, 
for the poepoe of using up the time of the body. That is not 
strange. tis their right. Nobody can object toit. It has 
occurred in this body over and over again, and will occur I sup- 
pose until time is no more with us. 

But, Mr. President, the manner of conducting the debate, the 
scenes that we have witnessed in this body in the last week, are 
without parallel in the history of the Senate. I beg-to call the 
attention of the Senators who are indulging in this acrimonious 
debate to the fact that they are doi at which has never oc- 
curred before in the history of this Chamber. They are do 
more, Mr. President, to belittle this great body in the eyes 
the people of the country than anything which has heretofore 
occur I believe the time will come, and that speedily, when 
some of the actors in it will regret the part which they have 
taken, and will atone as best they 2 for having brought this 
great body from a deliberative assembly to the level of a county 
convention or a board of aldermen. 

Mr. President, I have not taken part in this discussion except 
upon a resolution offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF- 
FER], which I believeif passed would have had the effect of add- 
ing untold distress to the peonio ofthiscountry. Itherefore was 
amazed that the distinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOL- 
COTT], for whom I have had great personal respect and fondness, 
should so far forget the great duty of an American Senator as to 
bring into this discussion matters that did not belong to it; that 
he should ind in insinuation that Senators were controlled 
by motives w are not proper. When he first did it I thought 
perhaps, as he comes from a State whose people are intensely in- 
terested in this question, he was wrought up to a state of excite- 
ment by a desire to serve them and ought not to be held to the 
strict account for the expressions made in his speech that Sena- 
tors ordinarily are held to in this hoog. < 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Just one word. ay I ask the Senator from 
Maryland to what he refers? Iam unconscious of any intimation 
of the kind. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator has intimated that Senators on 
this floor changed their votes upon the question of the admission 
of Senators from the three States that are named in this resolu- 
tion; and he repeated this morning, as did the disti ished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], that w he 
had respect for one Senator who had changed vote in favor 
of their admission or against it, he did not know what to think 
2 two others who had changed their votes in an opposite direc- 

on. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I ask leave to interrupt the Senator. I beg 
to say that if the Senator will read my remarks as they were ut- 
tered he will utterly fail to find anywhere the slightest sugges- 
tion of impropriety of motive, for I had none in my breast, I 
cherish none, and I certainly uttered none. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iof course will accept the disclaimer of the 
Senator from Colorado, but I venture to say that no man who 
can read the English language and understand it would have 
drawn any other conclusion from his remarks a few days since 
and those uttered to-day. But I accept his disclaimer, if he did 
not mean it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 
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The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, ap- Mr. DUBOIS. Myrecollection is that there was a majority of 


proved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other pu 8. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pasco] has given notice that he would address the Senate on the 
ponon bill. Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator 

rom yland? Š 

Mr. PASCO. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, even with the disclaimer of 
the Senator from Colorado, which I accept, with the further fact 
of the declaration of the Senator from New Hampshire to-day, I 
can not permit the matter to rest as itis. I wish to tell each of 
those Senators and the Senate and the 3 they have any 
interest in it, that the question of the admission of Senators 
from a State under the conditions that obtained in Montana, 
Washington, and Wyoming was a new questioninthis body. It 
was a question that taxed the best legal minds of this body. It 
is no secret that the distin, hed former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR], who reported the resolution, frankly stated 
that he, great lawyer as he is, had had the other view some years 
ago, but on a further study of the question changed his mind, and 
thought that the right existed for the governor to appoint. I 
do not misrepresent the Senator, I know. 

Mr. HO The Senator substantially represents me cor- 
rectly. The view which I avowed first was an answer to a ques- 
tion thrust upon me suddenly in debate as a supposed question, 
and I stated thatimmediately after the conclusion of my remarks 
on reflection I came to the conclusion that I had made a wrong 
answer. But it is the substance. 

Mr. GORMAN. It is the substance. I ms Oi the Senator 
as an illustration, because he is recognized in this body as one of 
the great lawyershere. Heisnotthe only distinguished lawyer 
who has changed his opinion on this subject. The question 
came here and was taken up by both sides of the Chamber with 
a view of determining itin this high court, without reference 
to politics, without reference to any measure that was pending 
in Congress or out of Congress or that was likely to come here, 
It was in that spirit that it was taken up at the last special ses- 
sion and continued at the present session. 

I want to say to those two Senators that, so far as I know and 
believe, every Senator upon this floor under his oath voted as 
he believed to be right in that case. With great doubt in my 
own mind as to what my duty was I preferred to follow the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. Iam one 
of the few members of this body who is not a lawyer. I leaned 
necessarily and naturally upon the great men on that committee 
for my instruction. I followed the majority and voted for the 
admission of the appointed Senator from Montana, as did my dis- 
tinguished friend the chairman of the Finance Committee. 
When that vote was taken, without pressure so far as I know, 
without an attempt to influence any member of this body except 
by fair debate on the legal proposition involved, the verdict of 
this court was that the governor had not the right to make the 
appointment. 

ere was no question as to the vote of any Senator in the 
body, except the pair of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MORGAN], who was absent upon a public duty and 
paired, and it turned out that his vote was announced in the op- 
posite direction from that which he would have voted. But 
that vote would not have changed the result. It would not have 
changed the result if the Senator had been present and voted. 
There would still have been a majority of 2 against the seating 
of the contestant from Montana. 

I call the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from Colorado to the statement I am about to make. 
When the motion was made to reconsider the vote which had 
excluded the contestant from Montana for the purpose of chang- 
ing the verdict of this great body, the Senator from Indiana and 
myself at once said, doubtful as this question has been and is, 
we will not consent, though we voted for the seating of this gen- 
tlemen, that any other question shall be brought in here to 
change the verdict of a body which has been given without 
reference to silver or gold: and we changed our votes that the 
record of this great body might remain perfect and appropriate. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. GORMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I think the Senator is mistaken in regard to 
the vote. Those who were contending that Mr. Mantle should 
be seated insisted that the Senator from Alabama would vote 
that way, and so they moved to reconsider. My recollection is 
that had the Senator from Alabama been voted correctly there 
would have been a tie on that vote, and the decision left to the 
Vice-President. 

Mr. GORMAN. No; the Senator is mistaken. 


but 2 st seating Mr. Mantle on the first vote. 

Mr. RMAN. But there was a majority of 5; and the 
change would not have affected the result. I have stated it ac- 
curately, and if the Senator will examine the record he will find 
itso. Now, Mr. President, so much for that. 

The Senator from Colorado, not content with this, goes one 
step beyond. I think the Senator will agree to change his state- 
ment. I do not believe that the Senator will stand upon the 
speech which he made to-day, for, I take it, he alluded to myself 
and to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] when he 
described the gentleman on the other side as being on a steering 
committee and the leader of the protectionists on his own side. 
I ask him if he meant me? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will state I have been advised there has 
been a consultation of Senators going on for some days. On this 
side of the Chamber we are advised that the Senator from Rhode 
Island is marshaling the forces of the friends of repeal, and we 
have been advised that on the other side of the Chamber the 
Senator from Maryland has been marshaling the members on 
that side who are in favor of repeal, with a view of an agreement 
upon some further and more rigorous measure which shall com- 
pel the Senate to sit longer hours than at present, with a view 
if possible by that method, to force a vote. I shall be very glad 
if I am misinformed. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I have been a member of this 
body for over twelve years. I have beenconnected with itfrom 
the time that I was twelve years of age. I have seen in the last 
forty years all the great men who represented the sovereign 
States of the Union on this floor. Ihave witnessed scenes in this 
body of great excitement, where the interests of States and sec- 
tions of the Union were involved. I have seen great measures 
affecting the currency of the country disposed of. I have seen 
taxation levied that was a burden which crushed a great section 
of our common country, as we thought. This is the first instance 
in that time that [have ever known a Senator to use information 
obtained at committee room doors or from information received 
from eavesdroppers, tell the Senate of the private conferences of 
Senators upon = subject. It is not necessary, Mr. President, 
to say more of such an instance as that. 

Mr. President, let me say to Senators on the other side that 
this great measure is being ed and conducted by one who 
has grown venerable in the public service, whose ability is equal 
to that of any of his colleagues upon this floor, who has man- 

ed it, surrounded as he has been with divisions on both sides 
of the Chamber, as well if not better than it could have been 
managed by ay man within the sound of my voice, with a degree 
of fairness and liberality to the minorit; at I have never seen 
surpassed in the Senate Chamber. Kind and courteous and will- 
ing to give you all the time you wanted and to suit pu own 
convenience, he has made it impossible for the Senator from Col- 
orado or for any other Senator to say that he has not been treated 
with perfect fairness. I have been simply content to follow him. 
Iam not managing or leading for him. He is more able and 
capable to do it than any man I know of. Vet in return for that 
generosity, for that forbearance, for that consideration of your 

rsonal convenience and your public duties, I repeat there never 

been witnessed in this body so much want of consideration 

for the manager of a bill as has been shown the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana. 

I have as a silent member of this body during the considera- 
tion of the measure regretted the fact to which I have just al- 
luded and hoped that reason would resume its sway and Senators 
would come back to the rule that has always governed this body. 
Ihave not thrust myself into the debate. I have notcriticised 
any one of 97 I had hoped that the time would come, possibl 
not upon bill, but come immediately after if not upon th 
bill, when something might be done that would conciliate and 
accommodate your views, I have stood in that position, and I 
get for it, uncalled-for, the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tors to whom I have referred. 

Mr. President, as was well said by the Senator from Indiana, 
this extraordinary treatment of the case is not confined alone to 
intimations of want of good faith on the part of Senators, but it 
has gone further. It gone to the extent of attempting to 
indict the Chief Magistrate of the Union, by making a declara- 
tion that he has used the power and the 9 ge of the Goy- 
ernment for the purpose of forcing this bill through. 

Mr. President, Iam not the mouthpiece or the spokesman of 
the President of the United States. His patronage I know 
nothing of. I care nothing forit. I neither haveit nor wish it. 
But there is no man in the whole Union, and it is due to him to 
say so, who, during the whole time he has occupied the Presi- 
dency, has been more careful to avoid using the great power of 
his office. If I may criticise him at all, it would to say that 
oe been so careful of it that he has scarcely done his party 
justice. 
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Mr. President, I trust that notwithstanding the great interests 
and the warm feeling Senators have upon this question we will 

et, and that speedily, after full and fair debate, come back to 
that unwritten law of this body which has always heretofore been 
more binding than the written rules—the rules so well and so 
ably described by the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TURPIE|—and after all, while hardships will come to your peo- 
ple possibly if you are right, and further distress may come to 
the agricultural as well as to the mining sections, let us remem- 
ber that is as nothing compared with the duty of sustaining the 
Senate in unimpaired vigor and in keeping its reputation for 
fair deling, for full and free discussion, and for securing final 
action, without personalities. 

Mr. President, but for theallusion of the two Senators I should 
have contented myself with 1 going on with the business 
ol the Senate, and would probab y not have participated in the 
discussion. Notwithstanding whathas been said, I still occupy, 
as L have always done upon all occasions and upon all measures, 
a position where I can at any time meet a question such as this, 
or any that may come, without personal interest, without per- 
sonal feeling, and with a full desire and determination to do, so 
far as I know how to do, exact justice not only to this, but to 
every other interest that is involved in legislative action. 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Task the Senator from Florida to yield to 
me for a moment tomake a statement by way of personal ex- 
planation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had recognized the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] upon the pending bill, and the 
Senator from Florida yielded to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN]. 

Mr. PASCO. I appeal to the Senator from Indiana, who has 
direction of the pending bill, and 1 shall act under his sugges- 
tion in the matter. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from Indiana that 
I simply wish a minute to make a statement of a personal nature 
in answer to what has been said by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Wo.LcortT]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Asa matter of course, it is with the Sen- 
ator from Florida; but, if it will not inconvenience him, I should 
be glad if he would yield for a few minutes to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. PASCO, It will not inconvenience me to yield, and I shall 
be pleased to yield to the Senator from Rhode Island and also to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I do not think it is incum- 
bent upon me to make any disclaimer as to any conversations 
which I may haye had with Senators upon either side of the 
Chamber. Those conversations and conferences in regard to 
matters before the Senate take place every day, I take it, be- 
tween members on either side of the Chamber: but that I have 
ever at any time undertaken, in any conversation or conference, 
to represent anybody but myself, I will say to the Senator from 
Colorado is not true, wheever his informant may be, and whether 
his information may be obtained as the Senator from Maryland 
has intimated or otherwise. 

I have talked with Senators upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber and upon this side of the Chamber upon the existing condi- 
tion of affairs, and I say now to the Senator from Colorado that 
I intend hereafter for myself, and speaking now on my responsi- 
bility as a Senator and as the representative of a State, to co- 
operate with the Senator from Maryland, or any other member 
of this body, to save the American Senate from further humilia- 
tion, if possible, in the eyes of the American people. The ques- 
tion whether this body shall be permitted to exercise its consti- 
tutional legislative function is a question above party and above 
party considerations. If at the dictation of a minority legisla- 
tion is to cease, then itis high time that patriotic Senators on 
both sides of the Chamber should confer as to some method by 
which the Government shall be preserved and carried on in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Constitution. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I regret extremely that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] should have seen fit to 
inject into this discussion anything of a personal or slanderous 
nature. I carefully abstained, in the remarks which I made 
respecting the three vacant chairs which are in the Senate 
Chamber, from casting the slightest reflection, by innuendo or 
otherwise, upon the Senator from Maryland. He will find by an 
inspection of my remarks of the other day, which are printed in 
the RECORD, and those of to-day, which will be printed in to- 
morrow’s RECORD, as they are delivered, that there never was 


the slightest impugning of his motives as to his vote upon this 
or upon any other measure. 

My disclaimer was made while the Senator was speaking, and 
it should have been sufficient. It was not, because that which 
rankled was not the pretended sentiment which he may have had 
that he was misquoved or might be misjudged because of his vote 
apon the seating of the Senators. It appears, however, that 
when reference was made to a steering committee he was quick 
to recognize that he was referred to. Inamed him not by nume; 
I spoke of a gentleman who had been supposed to be the steer- 
ing committee of so many of the Senators on that side of the 
Chamber as had left their party and its platform and were fol- 
lowing the personal fortunes of the Executive. I did not name 
the Senator from Maryland. He named himself. If he is the 
steerer, he ought not to object to a reference to it from this side. 

I should not rise to reply to his insinuations were it not that 
he has seen fit to suggest that I might have listened at commit- 
tee doors. 

Mr. GORMAN. I did not say that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator said in language that I might 
have listened at committee doors, and he was followed by his 
faithful ally and pupil, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AL- 
DRICH] in the same intimation. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. With pleasure. 

Mr. GORMAN. I did not say the Senator had listened at 
committee doors. I said he had obtained information from 
eavesdroppers who were at committee doors. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understood the Senator from Maryland to 
intimate that I had listened at committee doors. He knows, and 
no man knows better, that I would scorn dishonorable methods 
or dishonorable means. I am glad he now says that he did not 
say it, but I understood him to make the remark as I quoted it. 

I listen at no doors; but the talk which goes around about the 
Senate has been in active circulation for the last twenty-four 
hours respecting the proposed arrangement which is to be made, 
and neither the Senator from Maryland nor the Senator from 
Rhode Island has denied it. That such an arrangement is in 
contemplation no man doubts, and I was compelled to seek as- 
sistance from no unworthy source when I quoted what every 
member of this Senate knows to be true. 

Mr. President, I know of no humiliating spectacle that has 
yet been presented in thisdebate. The Senator from Maryland, 
who has finally declared himself upon this great question, has 
intimated, and the Senator from Rhode Island has followed him 
with the same intimation and statement, that there have been 
humiliating spectacles presented in this debate. 

The Senator from Maryland says a resolution was introduced 
to take up time. The statement, so far as I am advised, is un- 
true in every particular. The resolution was introduced for the 
sole purposes of cflling the attention of this body to the fact that 
the Senate was short three of its members, and that upon a 
solemn occasion, such as this, with a greatcrisis before us, every 
instinct of honor and of fair play should induce every member 
of this body, whether he voted with us or whether he voted 
against us, to see that every section of our country had a right 
to cast its vote by the mouths of two Senators. 

I know myself of no single moment which has been unneces- 
sarily taken in the ad voc cy of this question or in opposition to 
unconditional repeal. We can not all of us make our speeches 
as the Senator from Maryland would have us do. Each of us 
accounts to his own conscience, and we occupy such time as 
under our oaths we believe our duty to our country requires us; 
and such duty we shall continue to perform. 

I regret extremely, Mr. President, the personal turn which 
this debate has taken. I have had no intimations to make, no 
imputations to make; Ihave had no unkind word to say respect- 
ing the Senator from Maryland or anybody else; but when he 
asks us that we shall conduct this debate without feeling, he 
does not know what he asks. 

A great section of our country is overwhelmed with suffering 
and impoverishment. It faces depopulation; its people are sit- 
ting by poverty-stricken hearthstones looking starvation inthe 
face; and the Senator from Maryland asks us to yield to a quick 
and speedy vote and todiscuss the question without feeling; and 
the Senator from Rhode Island, having protected by legislation 
every petty Yankee notion in his own great State which has 
asked protection, says he demands a speedy vote, so that the 
country shall not be further humiliated by extended discussion 
on a great financial measure. 

Mr. President, if Senators knew what we know and realized 
the dire and awful disasters which face a section of country 
filled with high-minded and patriotic and loyal citizens, whose 
one hope for an honorable future and the preservation of their 
homes and their habitations lies in some recognition of silver 
by this body, lies in the prevention of the last strand being cut 
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which commits this country to the recognition of bimetallism, 
they would not ask us to discuss it without feeling. [Applause 
in the 8 
The VICE-PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 
1 GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
uiry. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senatorfrom New Hampshire 
will state his P cope mic aa inquiry. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Irise to inquire what has become of the 
resolution which has been under consideration? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair wiil state that the reso- 
lution has gone to the Calendar, under the rules. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to make a suggestion. I should 
like to address myself very briefly to the resolution to-morrow, 
and should like to have it lie over. Otherwise I shall consume 
the same time on the untinished business, but should prefer to 

to the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the requestof 
the Senator from New Ham re? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Lobject. The Senator can proceed on 
the pending bill just as well. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Very well. If the Senator chooses to ob- 
dect, there will be some further objections before this debate 

oses, 

NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
rien toa resolution of August 18, 1893, a statement from the 

mptroller of the Currency as to the national banks that have 
diminished and enlarged their circulation, eto.; which, with the 
asa eo paper, was ordered to lie on the table, and bs 
printed. 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL PARK. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 57) empowering the national 
board of commissioners of the Chicamauga and Chattanooga Na- 
tional Park to authorize the State boardsor organizations build- 
ing monuments in the park to use the materials in said park, 
agreeably to such regulations as they may adopt, was read the 
first time by its title. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Iask that that joint resolution may be 
read at length. 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
follows: 


Whereas the national board of commissioners of the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Park are in doubt as to their power in the matter of 
the dis tion of certain material, the natural products of said park; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the several States which, through their com- 
missioners, are about to build monuments pursuant to the original purpose 
of the legislation creating said park; and 

Whereas it will save the d boards of State commissioners a large 
amount of the of the construction of said monuments if they can 

ure the necessary stone for the foundations within the territory owned 

By the United States in said park: Therefore be it 
Resolved, ete., That the said board of commissioners heretofore appointed, 
t to the statute said pan is hereby empowered to author- 
the boards or eee of the several States building monuments 
upon said battlefield to take and use, under such rules and regulations and 
such terms as said national commission may direct, such stone and 
material, including sand gravel, as may be necessary to construct 
the foundation for any such monument, and which may be found within 
the territory of said national park and the roads and highways leading 

thereto. 


Mr. WALTHALL. I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution may be considered at this time. It will lead to no de- 
bate. The preamble sets out the purposes of the joint resolution, 
and also sets out the necessity for prompt action. It has met 
with no opposition elsewhere, and I think will meet none here. 

The P IDING OFFICER (Mr. WEITE of California in the 
chair). The Senator from Mississippi asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand there is an amendment to be 


r. WALTHALL. There is an amendment to be proposed to 

the preamble after the joint resolution shall be passed. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Owing toa clerical error or omission, an 
amendment is necessary to the 5 I move to amend the 
ee by inserting after the word park,“ in the second 

use: 


Should have authority to use certain material found within the bounda- 
ries of said park. 
‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
te the amendment. 
Mr. HOAR. Allow me to suggest to the Senator from Missis- 


sippi that it would be much better to strike out the preamble 


altogether. There is no use in it. 1 do not think that a pre- 
amble reciting that certain public officers have their doubts is 


necessary. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Then it will be necessary to reconsider 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not think so. I have looked it over. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iwill state to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that the joint resolution has already passed the House of 
Representatives, and it is important for it to be concurred in 


ere, 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Mississippi proposes to amend 
the preamble, and if that be done it will have to go back to the 
other House for concurrence. 

Mr. WALTHALL. The object of my amendment is simply 
to correct a clerical error, to which the author of the ERRA 
called my attention. 

Mr. HOAR. But if the amendment be adopted it will be nec- 
essary for the joint resolution to go back to the other House for 
its concurrence. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Of course it will. 

Mr. HOAR. Then will it not be better for it to go back to the 
other House without the preamble? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the preamble is stricken out it will have to 
go back to the other House. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand, but the striking out of the pream- 
ble will do no harm. 

Mr. SHERMAN. A member of the other House called myat- 
tention to the defect in the ed to correct which the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL] has moved an amend- 
ment. I hope, inasmuch as this is a matter of importance, that 
it will be allowed to pass with the proposed amendment. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I very much prefer that the joint resolu- 
tion should pae in the shape I propose. 

Mr. HOAR. As the Senator from Mississippi understands the 
matter so much better than I do, I will defer to his judgment. 
Still I think the practice of having preambles recite outside mat- 
ters isa bad one. I think also that it is very much out of place 
for us to pro a measure because certain persons have had 
their doubts about some of our former legislation. But I will 
not interpose. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Iagree asa general rule with what the 
Senator from Massachusetts says about the bad practice in re- 
gard to preambles, but in this case I should prefer to have the 
amendment to the preamble adopted as proposed. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment to the preamble. 

Mr. BATE. As there seems to be some doubt in regard to 
the effect of the preamble, I ask for the reading of the preamble 
and amendment together, so that they may be understood. 

Mr. WALT I will state to the Senator from Tennes- 
see that the amendment to the preamble is made necessary by a 
clerical error or omission, to which the author of the resolution 
called my attention this morning. The resolution originated 
in the House of Representatives. The amendment is intended 
to correct a mere matter of phraseology. It mustgo back to the 
other House to be concurred in there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee desire the reading of the amendment in connection with 
the preamble? 

Mr. BATE. No, sir: not after the statement of the Senator from 
Mississippi. I thought it better to concur in the action of the 
other House, but it seems to be desired otherwise, and I shall 
make no objection. 

Mr. WALTHALL. It is absolutely necessary to have this 
amendment agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pried dt of the amendment proposed by 
sissippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The preamble, as amended, was agreed to. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the consider- 
ation of the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 1) to repeal a partof an act, approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the pending question being on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pasco] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask the Senator from Florida to 
yield to me that I may offer an amendment to the pending bill? 


uestion is upon the 
e Senator from Mis- 
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Mr. PASCO. I yield for that pa a 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I offer the amendment which Isend 
to the desk, and ask that it may be read and printed. I desire 
it to be pending asan amendment intended to be proposed by me 
to the pending bill at the ä time. d 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read the proposed amendment, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of the bill and insert: 

That a commission is hereby authorized, which shall consist of three Sen- 
ators to be selected by the Senate, three Representatives to be selected by 
the Speaker of the House, and three other persons to be selected by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The commission shall organize by electing one of their number chair- 
man, and he shall appoint a clerk to said commission. 

That said co sion shall hold its sessions in Washington, and in such 
other places as it shall direct; and may 3 @ stenographer and such 
messengers as shall be found necessary; and shall have power to direct the 
administration of oaths and to send for persons and yee. Six members 
of said commission shall constitute a quorum to do b 88. 

That said commission shall examine into the financial and monetary con- 
dition of the Government and people of the United States with a view to de- 

means for the betterment thereof, and to this end shall have full 
gari ction to examine and report upon any financial or monetary question 
t concerns the ple or the Government of the United States. 

That said c ssion shall make a special examination of the following 
subjects and report — ee! each, separately, in their recommendation to Con- 
gress, and may submit one bill or several bills to the respective Houses to 
carry their recommendations into effect, that is to say: 

First. The limited or unlimited coinage of legal-tender silver coins and 
the ratio that shali be established between such coins and coins of gold. 

Second. The revision of the laws relating to al tender, so as to vent 
unjust discrimination in the legal-tender q ty of any descriptions of 
money coined or issued by the United States or for the redemption of which 
the faith of the Government is pledged. 

Third. The repeal of the taxes upon the issues of State banks that circu- 
late as money, and what restrictions upon the conduct of such banks are 
ere tare the public security and welfare and are within the compe- 
tency of Congress to provide. 

Fourth. The actual cause of the recent embarrassed condition of the 

ple and the national banks, in reference to the character or the supply of 
circulating medium, and the co uent paralysis of trade and ustry, 
and what further legislation is req’ to prevent the national banks from 
ng their powers, under the law, either by their separate dealing or in 
combination, concert, or conspiracy with other banks or persons to the 
detriment of the Government or people of the United States. 

Fifth. Said ssion may appoint committees to consist of not less 
than three members thereof, two members to constitute a quorum, who 
shall be empowered to sit in any place in the United States and to take tes- 
8 on oath to be administered by the designated chairman of such 
committee, to be reported to the com Such committees shall be ap- 

2 eel the resolution or order of the commission in such manner as 
ey shall agree, 

SEC, 2. The Secretary of the Tre is hereby directed to set apart and 
retain in the Treasury so much of the silver bullion now owned by the Gov- 
ernment as will be N to redeem the outs Treasury notes 
issued under the act of July 14, 1890, in compliance with the terms of said 
act, and the remainder shall be set apart for co ; and it shall be hisduty 
to cause to be coined from the bullion so set apart for coinage not less than 
four millions of standard silver dollars per month, which shall be amassed 
in the Treasury; and until the coinage of the silver bullion so set apart for 
coinage shall be completed, the purchase of silver bullion under the provi- 
sions of the act of July 14, 1890, be suspended. 


Mr. PASCO, Mr. President, it is much easier to handle a 
surplus than a deficiency. 

During Mr. Cleveland's former Administration, and soon after 
its termination, at a time whena larger revenue was flowing into 
the national Treasury than was being appropriated to carry on 
the Government, this expression was frequently in the mouths 
of Republican writers and speakers. It suggests a comparison 
of the condition of the country four years ago with the situation 
with which the present Administration found itself confronted 
soon after the people had again called the Democratic party 
back to power. 

At the end of Mr. Cleveland’s first term, in March, 1889, the 
affairs of Government and the general business of the country 
were in a highly satisfactory condition. Every obligation of the 
Government had been promptly met at maturity; the public 
credit had been maintained; the public debt had n reduced 
more than #250,000,000; the receiptsof the Treasury were largely 
in excess of the expenditures and were constantly increasing, 
and there was a cash surplus on hand of abouteighty-three 5 
lion dollars (883, 827, 100.20), besides the reserve fund of $100,000,- 
000 in gold and the further amount of about fifty-four million 
eee ES dollars standing with the Treasurer of the United 

tates to the credit of national banks for deposits to redeem 
their circulating notes, which trust funds were subsequently cov- 
ered into the Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt by the terms 
of the sixth section of the law now under consideration, a part 
of which the pending bill is intended to repeal. 

All the ere of evil and prognostications of disaster 
uttered by a sacs Pia fe just before and at the beginning of 
the term as probable and natural results of a political change 
remained unfulfilled, and history will record that the period 
which then closed abounded in national prosperity This pros- 
pey shed its light far into the early. months of the new 
A istration, and Mr. Harrison in his first annual message to 
the Fifty-first Congress called attention to the sound and encour- 
aging condition of the finances in the following language: 

‘The report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 


1 has been and will be presented to Congress. It ts 
9898 3 of the Government, and I ava myoctt 
of it to obtain some facts for use here. 

The receipts from all sources for the year were $387,050,058.84, 


derived as follows: 


———ͤ·Üꝛ w ᷣ ͤ IAA ĩ⅛ ‚Ü—o E N suce $223, 832, 741. 69 
From internal revenue = ence sncennn-----e= 130, 881, 513. 92 
From miscellaneous sources. 32, 435, 803. 


The ordinary expenditures for the same period were #231,990,615,60, and 
the total expenditures, including the sinking fund, were $320,579,929.25. The 


excess of receipts over tures was, after providing for the sinking 
fund, 857, aIo. 180 


For the current fiscal year the total revenues, actual and estimated, are 

000,000, and the ordinary expenditures, actual and estimated, are $293,- 

y „With the s fund, a total expenditure of 8341, 321, 116.90, 
leaving an est. ted berg Soros Of $43,678,883.01. 

During the fiscal year there was 7 1 to tho purchase of bonds, in addi- 
tion to those for the sinking fund, 50,450, 172.85, and during the first quarter 
of the current year the sum of $37,838,937.77, allof which were credited to the 
sinking fund. The revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, are esti- 
mated by the Treasury Department at ,000,000, and the expenditures for 
the same period, including the pac fund, at 8841, 430, 477 20. This shows 
an estimated surplus for that year of 843.500. 522.30, which is more likely to 

incr than reduced when the actual transactions are written up. 

It was under these auspicious circumstances that the Repub- 
licans returned to power. All the great departments of the Gov- 
ernment were under their control; the two Houses of Congress 
were in. political harmony with the Executive. The opportunity 
came to them to enact such legislation as accorded with their 
views of governmental policy and the opportunity was improved 
with a single exception. I refer to the force bill, upon which 
action was delayed in the Senate until the short session, which 
convened after the verdict of the country had been pronounced 
in the November elections upon the work of the first session of 
the Fifty-first Congress. The determined resistance which this 
measure then met at the hands of the minority of the Senate en- 
couraged, as they had been, by the expression of public confi- 
dence in their favor, preven it from reaching a vote. 

The principal results of this legislation were a new tariff law 
framed upon the idea that the revenue must be reduced by in- 
creasing the duties upon imported articles in the interests of 
certain favored and protected classes, the p of a silver pur- 
chasing and coinage law instead of a law providing for a bimet- 
allic currency which they had advocated in their national plat- 
form; and an enormous increase in theannual expenditures, As 
Mr. Harrison’s Administration drew towards its close the fruits 
of this legislation began to appear. i 

The surplus was consumed; the deposits to redeem the circu- 
lating notes of national banks had been expended, though the 
claims upon the special fund had been properly met; the bonds 
which matured on the Ist of gregh 1891, amounting to about 
twenty-five million ($25,364,500) dollars could not be conven- 
iently met, and an arrangement was made for their extension; 
the receipts and expenditures approached each other so closely 
that the danger line was always uncomfortably near, and the 
Government was li , as it were, from h: to mouth, and 
striving to shield its credit by shifty management, so as to tide 
over its difficulties until the responsibility could be transferred 
to the new Administration. The only sure relief from the finan- 
cial embarrassments which threatened the Treasury was the 
issue of new bonds, but although Mr. Harrison was urged to this 
step he wisely refrained from it, knowing that the people would 
not favor such an issue in a time of peace to meet the ordinary 
expenditures of government. 

he surplus had been handled; the task had been an easy one, 
and when Mr. Cleveland began his second Administration a 
deficiency was in sight. The situation upon which he entered 
was by no meansa desirableone. The day of reckoning had been 
deferred, but it must come, and he had to meet difficulties for 
which the outgoing Administration was responsible. Before 
there had been any change in the policy of the Government, 
while most of the Republican officeholders remained undis- 
turbed in their former positions, before the Co: had met 
or any legislation had been recommended or suggested, clouds 
began to gather in the financial horizon, the sky was soon over- 
cast, and our great monetary center experienced a storm of unu- 
sual violence, the effects of which were felt in every quarter of 
the land. Who believes that the run upon the Government 
gold, the movement which preceded our recent financial troubles, 
if it did not actually ty ug upon the country, would have 
occurred if Mr. Harrison had left the Treasury in the prosper- 
ous condition in which he found it? 

We have been called here by the President’s proclamation to 
consider this alarmingand extraordinary business situation of 
the country. He expresses the belief that the financial troubles 


and disasters are principally chargeable to Congressional legis- 
lation touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the General 
Government. He recommends the prompt repeal of the provi- 
sions of the act of July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of sil- 
ver, and that other Jopisistivo action may put beyond all doubt 

ty of the Government to fulfill its pecun- 


the intention and ab 
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iary obligations in money universally recognized by all civilized 
nations. But we are expressly reminded in the first sentence of 
the message, with that care with which he recognizes the obli- 
gations and duties of those in other departments of the Govern- 
ment, that the Congress is solely charged with the exercise of 
the legislative duty of finding a way by which the existing evils 
DA be mitigated and the dangers be averted. 

he responsibility, then, of providing a remedy is with us, if 
the existing evils are such as can be mitigated or cured by legis- 
lative action. 

To determine upon a remedy, it is proper first to ascertain 
some of the symptoms attending the businessdisturbances. The 
most serious of these at first was the use of the Treasury, notes 
issued in payment of silver bullion to draw the gold out of the 
Treasury for the purpose of exportation. Therecan be nodoubt 
that a preconcerted effort to effect this was planned, with a view 
to force a new issue of bonds, but the effort was abandoned, for 
the time, at least, when the Secretary of the Treasury had re- 
course to the reserve fund as soon as it was necessary to take 
steps to sustain the credit of the Government. It was not long 
before gold ceased to leave our shores and the western-bound 
steamers began to return the precious freights which had been 
taken away. ‘The evil was averted, though perhaps only tem- 

rarily, by this wise and commendable action; but many be- 

ve that the disturbance caused by this effort first aroused the 
feeling of doubt and suspicion which was at the bottom of the 
subsequent confusion and disaster. 

Another symptom was the actual dearth of money, causing for 
atime a stoppage of business. The banks were unable to extend 
the usual accommodations to their customers; many of them 
cay pet ey payment; some went into liquidation. Manufacturers 
and other employers of labor could not raise money enough to 
pay their workmen and large numbers were thrown out of em- 
ployment. Silver and paper currency seemed to disappear from 
circulation in many of the larger cities; it went to a premium 
and large 2 were made by those who had the good fortune 
to hold it in abundant quantity. 

A gone feeling of 3 seemed to take possession of the 
people. Deposits were withdrawn; runs were made upon the 
savings banks; money seemed to seek hiding places of safety 
and security from the financial storm which burst all at once 
upon the country. 

No one could give an intelligent cause for the sudden alarm, 
confusion, and panic. It went out from the money centers that 
the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman bill had done the 
mischief, and the hue and cry was raised all over the country 
against the suspected and accused law. No direct connection 
between the law and the panic has, however, been shown, and 
when the proof is called for or evidence is demanded which 
tends to cast the trouble upon the governmental purchases of 
silver and the monthly increase in the volume of national cur- 
rency, we are told that the people think that to be the cause, 
and the repeal of the objectionable section will be helpful because 
it will operate 8 upon the imagination of those who are 
alarmed, whether needlessly so or not; I presume upon the prin- 
apie that physicians effect cures with bread pills upon patients 
who are troubled only with imaginary disorders. 

Now that these financial troubles are passing away, it is de- 
nied by some that there has been any EA E money; but I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to the description of 
such a panic as was upon the country when we assembied here, 
caused by a scarcity of money. It was drawn five years ago by 
the hand of a master and we have just seen its, tion. 

"I read from Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance, dated Sep- 
tember 8, 1888: 
ong the le is the exaction of 
merase Cai for ss ercana distrae and tadig ia toitgwed PY 
refusal to loan or advance on any terms, Investors refuse all risks and de- 
cline all securities, and ina general fright the money still in the hands of 
the ple is persistently hoarded. It is quite apparent that when this per- 
fectly natural, i if not inevitable, stage is reached, depression in all business 
and enterprise will. as a necessary consequence, lessen the 8 for 
Work and employment, and reduce salaries and the wages of labor.—Pro- 
ceedings of the National Democratic Convention, 1888, pages 178, 174. 

The monthly purchases of silver began in 1878; the principal 
effects of the so-called Sherman law were to increase the amount 
of these monthly purchases and to authorize the purchases on 
credit. Its effect has been to increase the currency and enlarge 
its volume, and it would seem that a mere suspension or termi- 
nation of these purchases would add to the money famine which 
has caused so much distress, poverty, and wretchedness, and 
hinder rather than hasten a return of healthier financial condi- 


tions. 


ment. If we accept the view that the troubled condition of the 
country was caused A eg et I can not agree with the 
opinion that a single section in one unwise law caused it all. 

e evil lies deeper, and with my view of duty I am disposed to 
go to the root of the disease and see how a cure can be effected. 

It is not enough to give a dose of soothing syrup or to inject 
into the veins a quieting supply of morphine which may tide 
the patient over a few weeks or afew months. Itisa proper 
time to see what can be done to remove the causes of disquiet 
and disturbance; toprevent, if we can, a return of such troubles; 
to promote such 1 tion as willrevive business, equalize pros- 
perity, and place the finances of the country upon a safe and 
sound basis. The Democratic party has . positive views 
of its own upon finaneial as well as other questions. Thess views 
if engrafted upon our legislation will, I believe, advance the best 
interests of our people and the country, and they will, as I under- 
stand them, be my guide in whatever action I may take with 
reference to the pending measure. 

In my judgment the present troubles have grown directly or 
indirectly out of the vicious legislation of former years—the 
demonetization of silver; the silver-purchasing law; the high 

rotective tariff system; extravagant appropriations and expend- 
itures. We can not be too diligent in undoing this N 
by substituting for it the measures which we have promised the 
people. Thisis the first opportunity which has occurred during 
the present generation to put into force our Democratic theories 
of government. Six months of this opportunity have passed— 
one-eighth of the whole term—and no progress has yet been made, 
and we must not forget that the responsibilities of legislation 
rest upon the two Houses of Congress; if we do not act there can 
be no action. 

I have been very reluctant, Mr. President, to enter upon the 
discussion of the measure now before us, because I have ho 
that some concert of action would be agreed upon by the major- 
ity, and I have been disposed to refrain from expressing my 
views; not because I have doubted as to the proper course to be 
pursued, not because | have ever hesitated as to pursuing what 
I believed to be the proper course when the time for action ar- 
rives, but because I have hoped that those who have taken a 
more prominent part in financial legislation in the past than I 
have would offer some proposition upon which the real friends 
of bimetallism could agree, and I desired to be in a position 
where I could accede to such a proposition without embarrass- 
ment. But as the discussion continues the views of Senators 
seem to become more divergent, and I have determined to state 
my own opinions, which differ from some views expressed by 
0 ie Senators with whose general line of thought I am in sym- 
pathy. 

Before rag aes, ho connection of the silver legislation of- 
1890 with the disturbed financial condition of the country which 
existed at the beginning of our session, I deem it proper to-give 
a brief history of the coinage of the precious metals in our mints 
as presented in the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

he Constitution deals briefly and tersely with the power of 
the Congress over the subject of coinage. It is expressed as 
follows: 5 

The Co! shall have power to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin. 

There is no mention of the purchase of coin. Itevidently con- 
templates the establishment of a mint so as to afford facilities to 
the people to turn their bullion into money, as had been the cus- 
tom in land before the separation from the mother country. 
But the control of the currency was secured by the power to 
regulate the value of the coined money, that is, to settle it ac- 
cording to a definite rule, not to fix it arbitrarily. Of course the 
rule intended was such a ratio as would be just to both metals, 
and bised upon their relative value under like conditions. 

The only other reference to the subject of coin to be found in 
the Constitution is among the enumeration of powers denied to 
the States. 

No State shall make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts. À 

The power granted to the Congress was first exercised very 
soon after the adoption of the Constitution by the passage of an 
act establishing a mint and ulating the coins, which Cane 
a law April 2, 1792. It provided, among other things, for the 
coinage of eagles, each to be of the value of $10 or units, and to 
contain 2474 grains of pure, or 270 grains of standard gold. The 
other gold coins were half eagles and quarter eagles of thé pro- 
portionate value and weight indicated by their names. 

It provided also for the following silver coins: Dollars or 
units, half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes. The 
dollars were each to contain 3714 grains of pare; or 416 grains 


hasty and perhaps unfounded vie vs of excited and alarmed peo- the amount of pure or standard silver in the dollar. These gold 


ple, inste 


of puls Aug the corse dictated by reason and judg- | and silver coins, when of full weight, were made a lawful ten- 
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der inall payments whatsoever, and when of less than full weight 
at values proportional to their actual weight. The standard of 
fineness was Axed and defined in another section, and the fonr- 
teenth section authorized all persons to take their gold and sil- 
ver bullion to the mint and have it assayed and coined free of 
expense to the owners. A 

I quote the part of the section which gave this privilege of 
free and unlimited coinage to the people: 

Suc. 14. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for person or 

rsons to bring to the said mint gold and silver bullion, in order to their 
betig corned: and thatthe bullion so brought shall be there assayed and coined 
as speedily as may be after the receipt thereof, and that free of expense to 
the person or ponens by whom the same shall have been brought. And as 
soon as the said bullion shall have been coined, the person or persons by 
whom the same shall have been delivered shall upon demand receive, in lieu 
thereof, coins of the same species of bullion which shall have been so deliy- 
ered, weight for weight, of the pure gold or pure silver therein contained. 

Thus was established by the Second Congress, early in the 
fourth year of our history, the principle of free bimetallic coin- 
age, nà our coin money was regulated upon the idea that every 
dollar, whether of gold or silver, was to be of equal value and of 
the value it purported to be. Thestamp of the mint upon it was 
the Government's certificate as to its weight and fineness. It 

ave it no additional value. When this money was used in the 
faily transactions of life it enabled the buyer to give to the 
seller so many dollars of gold or silver, known to be worth the 
desired amount by the mint stamps upon the coins, for so many 
dollars’ worth of merchandise or farm products, or whatever else 
was the subject of the bargain or transaction. This was the coin 
money of the Constitution, as it was understood by the fathers, 
during the period while its makers were still upon the stage of 
uction. 

Various laws were subsequently d regulating the legal- 
tender value of foreign coins, but this law remained unchanged 
for forty-two years, so far as the value, weight, and fineness of 
our own gold and silver coins were concerned. An act was passed 
June 28, 1834, reducing the amount of gold in the eagle from 
2475 grains pure or 270 standard to 232 grains pure or. 258 grains 
standard; proportionate changes were made in the h and 
quarter eagle. The effect of this was to change the ratio between 
gold and silver from 1 to 15 to 1 to 16. No change was made in 
the weights of the silver coins, and the mints were still kept 
open and free to those who brought their bullion to be coined. 

A further change in the mint law was made January 18, 1837, 
changing the amount of alloy in gold and silver coins. The 
standard weight of the gold coins was not altered, but the 
amount of pure gold in the eagle was increased from 232 to 232.2 
grains, Pet in the same proportion in the smaller coins. The 
standard weight of the silver dollar was reduced from 416 to 
4124 grains, and like changes were made in the fractional coins, 
but the amount of pure silver in each remained the same. The 
silver dollar still remained the unit, the coins continued to be 
legal tender, and the privilege of free coinage was still extended 
to the holder of bullion unless it was so base as to be unsuitable 
for the operations of the mint. 

The first departure from the ies hes the Government in these 
particulars occurred February 21,1853, when a law was passed 
reducing all silver coins less than one dollar in value to a sub- 
sidiary position. The Government for the first time authorized 
the purchase of silver for coinage purposes, and the mints were 
closed to those who desired to have their bullion coined into the 
half dollar, quarter dollar, dime and half dime. These coins 
were thereafter to be minted for the Government only as regu- 
lated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The weights of these coins werereduced so that they nolonger 
represented their actual face value, the half dollar from to 
19 rains, and the smaller coins in a like proportion. Their 
legal-tender properties were limited to sums not exceeding $5. 

legislation was recommended in the Senate in a report of 
great value 2 by Senator Hunter of Virginia. The dis- 
covery of gold in California had disturbed the ratio between the 
two metals. The silver coins were increased ay in 
value and the larger ones were disappearing from circulation, 
and the new issue of lighter weights was substituted because 
there would be no pon in melting or exporting them. 

No other legislation with reference to gold and silver coins af- 
fecting the points I have presented appears upon our statute 
books until February 12,1873, when our whole monetary system 
was revolutionized, and it was done so quietly that it did not 
çause a ripple upon the waters of Congressional legislation, not 
& wave upon the sea of politics. I have nothing to say about the 
controversy so often renewed over this matter. The work was 
done surely and effectively, and it isamostsurprising thing that 
Senators of great ability, whose States were vitally interested in 
a subject-matter affected by the act, never asce ed one of its 
sheet purposes and permitted it to pass without a word of objec- 


n. 
But the fact remains,after frequent hearings of the contro- 
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versy, that the great results of the act were not intended nor un- 
derstood by leading men in both Houses of Congress when it 
was Mr. Blaine was S er, and he afterwards stated 
on the ficor of the Senate that he did not know what was in the 
bill. President Grant, by whose signature the bill became a law, 
was not aware eight months afterwards that silver had been de- 
monetized by it. 

By declaring the gold dollar weighing 25.8 grains to be ‘‘ the 
unit of value,” instead of the silver dollar, which occupied that 
place under the original coinage law of 1792, and by omitting the 
silver dollar from the new list of coins substituted by the terms 
of the bill for the old, silver was reduced to the level of a subsid- 
iary coin. It lost the place which the makers of the Constitu- 
tion intended and authorized it to occupy as one of the money 
metals of the country. It could no longer be coined at the mints 
at the uest of its holders withoutcharge. Except in the form 
of trade dollars it could not be coined at all on private account, 
and this coin, intended for foreign use only, occupied a tempo- 
rary place in our money system. The weight of the subsid 
silver coins was increased to 347.22 grains pure or 358.8 standar 
silver to the dollar. They were to be coined from silver pur- 
chased by the Government, and they were, as before, to be legal 
tender only to a limited degree. 

Goid was still to be coined for bullion holders, but at a mint 
charge of one-fifth of one per cent. This charge was, however, 
5 short duration; it was repealed by another statute the follow- 

g year. 

Germany had been upon a bimetallic standard till 1871; she 
then commenced a change to bring her monetary system toa 
single gold standard; provision was made by a supplemental 
actin June, 1873, to retire her old silver coins and dispose of her 
bullion, and thus silver waseliminated as an independent coin 
metal from her system. 

Free silver coinage in France was limited by treasury order 
in 1873 and terminated in August, 1876, when the right to coin 
it was vested exclusively in theGovernment. Its legal tender 
proporties from that time extended only to sums less than 50 

rancs. 

A similar change of standard took place in Sweden and Norwa; 
in 1874 and in Spain in 1876. na ed had been upon a gold stand- 
ard since 1816, and these rapidly occurring changes in so many 
populous commercial nations during a period of five or six years 
in the same direction largely reduced the price of silver and se- 
riously narrowed the basis of the world’s currency. 

Money, like the products of the farm and other commodities 
of trade, is affected by the laws ofsupply and demand. Its abun- 
dance is accompanied by high prices, and a falling market soon 
follows a scarcity of currency. 

The discoveries of gold in California and Australia added vast 
sums to the world’s supply of money, gave a new impetus to trade 
and commerce among all civilized nations, and were followed by 
increased pricesand higher wages. Thesubtraction of the silver 
coin formerly in use in the countries I have referred to from the 
aggregate money of the world would naturally have a directly 


opposite effect. 
the Hunter report upon a change in the co e, which I 
have already referred to (Senate Report No. 104, ty-second 


Congress, first session), the effect of diminishing the specie cur- 
rency of the world by adopting one of the precious metals as a 
stan of value and demonet ane the other was considered in 
1852, twenty years before it actually occurred. It argued that 
the advan s would be on the side of capital against labor. I 
quote from this report to show that what it predicted in case of 
a resort to a single standard actually followed the silver demon- 
etization act of 1873: 


In thus excluding one of these metals from one country, if its property and 
trade were large, and in thus forcing more than its natural proportion into 
manufactures, we should diminish the volume of ie currency of the 
world below the natural supply. How this would affect mankind will be 
hereafter examined. But the mischief would be great indeed if all the world 
were to adopt but one of the precious metals as the standard of value. To 
adopt gold alone would diminish the ie currency more than one-half; 
and the reduction the other way, should silver be taken as the only stand- 
ard, would be large ee to prove highly disastrous to the human race. 
Indeed, a reference to the history of the precious metals and the general cost 
of human production can senda Š fail to convince us that there has been a 
constant 8 to appreciate their value, as compared with the residue 
of the property o 


gradually contracting, 
the advantages are on the side of eg as against labor, and productive 
energy is cram receiving less than a fair share of the fits of its en- 
terprises. Before the invention of substitutes for payments in coin, and be- 
fore the increased supply of specie from the discovery of America, human 

is full of the strifes between debtor and creditor, and human l 

lation is rife with experiments to limit the encroaching and engr 
power of capital. 


That is from the Hunter report made to the Senate in 1852. 
This subject is discussed in a Report on Bimetallism in Europe, 
taken from the reports of the consuls of the United States, pub- 
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lished under the direction of the State Department, December, 
1887. I quote from page 582 of this publication, where the views 
of Mr. George Goschen are given upon the theory that prices 
vary with changes in the quintity of money. Mr. Goschen is a 
writer of recognized authority upon the subject of finance. The 
report takes up the question of values after the general increase 
in price in a number of important articles following the extraor- 
dinary production of gold in California and Australia. I will 
ask the Secre to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. WHITE of California in the 
chair]. The Secretary will as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


gold. 
the production of gold, 558 having fallen off £10,000,- 
per year. Mr. Goschen laid it y 
accepted, the prices of commodities were affected by the quantity of the 
circulating medium, which, indeed, found its expression in 
The extrao demand for gold must have brought about a general de- 


o in reasoning was confirmed by the great fall in prices of 


t commodities which taken Petey 1883 as compared with 1873. 


pted in many qi ngi: 
still more generally by the champions of bimetallism 


Mr. PASCO. The report on to state the views of other 
eminent financiers. An article in the Contemporary Review 
for June, 1885, by Mr. Giffen, follows the same train of thought; 
but I will only refer to it. 

The subject isfurther discussed and the views of other writers 
are quo some of whom gre other causes for the depression 
of prices after 1873 than the demonetization of silver; but the 
candid reader can not fail to be impressed with the conclusion 
that the reduction of the basis of the currency was an impor- 
tant factor in the result. 

To show that the price of silver followed the course indicated 
in the Hunter report, after it was dishonored, I give an extract 
from a table taken from a report of the Director of the Mint, 
showing the average ratio year of silver to gold from 1790, 
the first full year of the organization of our Government, to the 
present year. It will be seen that its fluctuations were from 15 
to 16.25 from 1790 to 1873. In the latter year it was 15.92. It 
has been tending downward ever since, and has reached its low- 
est proportion of 28.52 the present year. Fluctuationsin eighty- 
four yoars, 1790-1873, 1.25; fluctuations in twenty years, 187 
1893, 12.60. The table is as follows: 

Foxx. From 1790 to 1832 the ratios are taken from Dr. A. Soetbeer; from 


1833 to 1878 from Plxley and Abell's tables; and from 1879 to 1890 from daily 
cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint.) 


[From Report on Precious Metals in the United States, 1992.] 
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15.87 
15.93 
15. 85 
15. 92 
15.90 
15. 80 
15. 85 
15.78 
15.70 
15, 46 
15.59 
15. 33 
15. 83 
15.33 
15.88 
15.27 
15.88 
15.19 
15. 29 
15.50 
15. 35 
15. 87 
15.87 
15.44 
15.43 
15. 57 


For seven months ending July 31, 
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I give another table taken from a report made by the Senate 
Committee on Finance of the Fifty-second Congress on the sub- 
ect of wholesale prices, wages, and transportation, prepared, as 
ts title-page , under the direction of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRIcH]. The table in which these prices 
appear isin part 1, pages 103-105. It shows the ratio of prices 
each year from 1872 to 189] of wheat, corn, and cotton, taking 
the prices of these staples in 1860 asunity. It will be seen that 
as silver has shrunk constantly in price, so have these farm 
products. True, the ratio of shrinkage has not always been the 
same, but if the reduced prices are caused in part by the nar- 
rowing of the basis of the currency, it is easy to see that there 
are other elements which affect prices which will account for 
irregularities of ratio, such as the abundance or scarcity of the 
crops, the increase or diminution of demand. The part of the 
table used is as follows: 
TABLE 32.—Zelative prices of 8 pier 5 individual quotations, pages 
05. 


Cotton, Wheat, | Wheat, 
mikating. win 

93,8 173.4 125.2 112.1 
873 N. 1 109. 0 136.9 136.5 
1874... 139.3 143.4 127.0 118.1 
1875 96.4 121.4 98,0 91.1 
1876 82.5 101.7 105. 3 97.5 
1877. 84.7 102.9 122.1 105.3 
1878. 70.7 99.4 105.7 100.7 
1879... 76.4 96.0 93.6 77.0 
1880 7.4 105.4 104.9 112,2 
1881... 109.3 109.2 100.8 83.8 
1882 100.7 105.8 114.3 101.2 
1883 90.2 98.3 81.0 78.2 
1884... 89.5 93.6 80.8 79.4 
1885. 71.5 93.1 74.2 62.8 
1886. 68.1 87.9 74.8 65.6 
1887. 75.1 87.9 75.8 66.4 
1888 75.1 96.5 69.4 65.4 
1889 57.8 100. 6 79.9 73.4 
1890... 81.7 96.0 73.8 60.9 
1891... an 89. 1 80. 3 91.0 78.2 


It is not a mere coincidence that the demonetization of silver 
in this and other countries has been followed by a larger pur- 
chasing power in the remaining standard of currency, a decline 
in values of all farm and m products, a depression in prices 
of articles of prime necessity, the raising of which formerly fur- 
nished profitable employment to millions of our papia Reason 
and experience both suggest that the latter has followed the 
fornier, as effect follows cause. 

Mr. President, I live in an agricultural section of eneg, My 
neighbors in the pen where my home is and in the adjacent 
counties are all, direc 1 or indirectly, interested in farming and 
planting operations. The soil is fertile and easily cultivated, 
the climatic a are unsurpassed, the earth yields some 
return to the industrious tiller every month in the year. 

Our chief money crop is cotton, and until the past twenty 
years, both before and after the war, while none were rich, as 
wealth is counted in other pei of the country, the general con- 
dition of the people was that of independence and prosperity. 
The laboring people were comfortable and contented. There 
was no pauper list. Actual want and suffering from extreme 
poverty were unknown. The vicissitudes of war and the unset- 
tled condition of affairs which followed it had involved many in 
debt, but they were emerging from their difficulties when the 
period of demonetization and resumption of specie payments 
came almost hand in hand. 

The effect of the latter was temporary, but there has been no 
recovery of our former prosperity. Our lands have fallen in 
value, and there is no market for their sale. The banks do not 
The annual returns from our planta- 
tions, though fluctuating somewhat from year to year, have 
gradually tended downward; the private and public debts con- 
tracted in better times have been paid slowly and with more 


18-88 | actual labor and industry than the original contracts called for. 


There is a money famine every summer, and for this reason our 
people have suffered less inconvenience from the recent strin- 
oy than other sections that have not learned the hard lesson of 


ing without. 
I do not pretend to say that the increased value of money has 
change for the worse in the condition 
I do not forget that we have 
without tici ih of its benefits. 8 
out participating in any nefits. s lays a heavy 
hand Lea a portion of our purchases, even upon our farm- 
ing and plantation implements, and the cotton bagging 
and ties which we use to prepare our principal staple for mar- 
ket. There will be a more suitable than the present to 
consider this cause of depression. 
Results similar to those experienced in the cotton section of 


of the people among whom I live. 
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Florida have extended throughout the cotton belt, and the pro- 
ducers of corn and wheat in the North and West have made 
louder complaints than those that have come from the South. 

By the shrinkage of values of wheat and cotton, whatever may 
be the cause, our fore commerce has suffered seriously, for in 
the balance of trade with the commercial world these great sta- 
ples, which fill so large a place in our exports, are placed to our 
credit at vastly diminished prices. Andas the amounts received 
for these exports are diminished, there is a diminution of our 
business in the home market because of the inability of the pro- 
ducer to make purchases with that liberality which a spirit of 
improvement and enterprise prompts and 53 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], in a fair and able 
speech during this debate, was not willing to accept the diminu- 
tion of prices as proof that the demonetization of silver had in- 
creased the eds ake A power and value of gold,and submitted 
some tables to show that wages had increased since 1873, which 
he claimed was an indication that the value of gold had not in- 
creased. But wages have not universally increased; in the sec- 
tion where I live the laborer hasshared the fate of the landholder 
and cotton-planter. The reward of his toil has been reduced, 
his comforts have been diminished, his lot has been harder, his 
future has been less and less encou The protectionist 
claims that tne high tariff is the cause of the increase of w 
referred to by the Senator from Delaware, but the labor-saving 
machines which the inventive spirit of the age has produced have 
contributed more to this improved condition of the workingman 
than any other factor. The workman can with these aids pro- 
duce vastly greater results; he is worth more to his empleyer, 
and it is natural that he should have some share of the larger 
fruits of his own skill and industry. 

Since writing the foregoing I have come across an article that 
relates to this reduction of values of farm products and the effect 
of this reduction upon our national prosperity. 

I quote it because it states the situation strongly, and it pre- 
sents facts that are worthy the attention and serious considera- 
tion of thoughtful men. 

It is taken from a paper published in Philadelphia called the 
Manufacturer, and is found in the issue of September 16, 1893. 
This publication ably presents in its weekly issues the arguments 
in favor of a high protective tariff system. 

I call attention to this because I want to emphasize the fact 
that these views are not from the standpoint of the Southern 
planter or farmhand, but, coming from a different standpoint, 
they serve to confirm what I have said. Iwill ask the Secretary 
to read the extract. 

The 3 G OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 

uested. 
y The Secretary read as follows: 


THIS DEMANDS ATTENTION. 


No American citizen can be better at the present moment than 
in consid the condition of the tural industry of the West and 
South. The htful decline of the value of the products of these regions 
has impoverished the people so that they can not buy what they want, and 
their poverty increases day by day. These Americans are our fellow-citizens 
and our customers. They buy what our mills make. When are rich 
We are busy. When they suffer we suffer. The Eastern merchant as well as 
the Eastern manufacturer can have no solid prosperity while the farmers 
and planters, quite 42 per cent of the po on of the country, find their 
subs Csoport without recompense and their p power 
destroyed. We do not now propose to inquire into the cause of this decline. 
Let us look at the facts. 

In a remarkable article, the New York Sun of September 10 shows that the 
value of an acre's product of cereals, hay, and cotton has fallen from §15.64in 
1866-1870 to $8.15 in 1893. Meantime the cost of production has not decreased 
more than ` percent. Thus there has been al annihilation of one-half 
of the productive force, while expenses have diminished in a degree hardly 
dese: g of attention. This shrinkageof values has been in tion since 
1873, but it has had accelerated motion in recent years. The now 
current are 21 cent below the average for 1 1890, so that in the 
words of the article referred to, “the products of the farm are now sold be- 
low the cost of uction;“ that is to say, the of 30,000,000 
Americans is dis tly threatened. Let every just man ask himself seri- 
ously if this matter is or is not deserving of attention, and if consideration 
of it should not be undertaken in a spirit of Judicial fairness. 

It concerns us not alone because le are our countrymen and 
ourcustomers. It concerns us as a nation. e pay to Europe In the com- 
modities produced from our soil the vast debt t we owe to her. That 
debt is continuously enlarged by the fall of The Sun shows that had 
the wheatexported since July i brought but 15 cents more a bushel, the corn 
10 cents more, and the cotton only 4 mills more a pound, inert Baan hundred 
millions less gold would have gone abroad and millions in Ameri- 
can securities would have come back. Moreover, power of the farmers 
to buy would have been very much than it now is. 

One of the members of the Honse of Re tatives the other day 
sented the following figures in an effort to prove that the decline of 
has act made our national debt at the present moment larger it 
was at the close of the war: 


The national debt as given by the Secretary of the Treasury 


dn 10% % ccc 22. 783, 000, 000 
Paid on CIDMR spyuy decent pend paccbounsas oceda ne seed E R 1, 756, 000, 000 
Paid in Baden —— — — 2, 538, 000, 000 

58, 000, 000 
Total 00) 
ooo = SR 


+o its former value; 
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Had this debt been contracted payable in wheat it would stand as follows: 


Mr. PASCO. If these are among the effects of a disordered 
currency they merit our notice while we are considering the 
immediute and more serious dangers which have forced them- 
selves upon the attention ot the whole country. 

Although the demonetization of silver was brought about 
quietly and without resistance, the people were not satisfied 
when they realized what had been accomplished. In the Forty- 
fourth Congress the late Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced a bill July 18, 1876, toreéstablish the free coinage of silver. 
It was referred to the Committee on Coinage, but was never re- 
ported back to the House, and the Congress adjourned without 
action upon the subject. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress Mr. Bland introduced a bill hav- 
ing the same purpose in view and has ever since then continued 
his efforts. The bill, then called the Bland bill, was passed 
November 5, 1877, by the Democratic House of Representatives. 

But the Senate, which was Republican, was dis d to adhere 
to the action of the Forty-second Congress in 1873, and was not 
Willing to see silver restored to its placeasamoney metal. The 
bill was changed in the Senate from a free-coinage bill to a sil- 
ver-purchasing bill, the silver to be coined on Government ac- 
countonly. Silver was treated as copper had been in the earlier 
coinage laws—simply asa commodity. The same ment 
was made with reference to dollars as had been made by the act 
of February 21, 1853, with reference to half dollars and the 
smaller silver coins. The new dollars were to be of the same 
weight and fineness of the old standard silver dollars under the 
act of January 18, 1837, regardless of the bullion value of the sil- 
ver they contained. An arrangement was made to receive them 
for all public debts and dues, which was a virtual guarantee upon 
the part of the Government for their redemption. A similar 
guarantee was given for the redemption of the certificates au- 
thorized to be issued to holders of such dollars who found the paper 
money more convenient for daily use and desired to deposit the 
silver in the Treasury and receive the certificates instead. 

The amount of silver to be purchased and coined each month 
was limited to not less than $2,000,000 worth and not more than 
$4,000,000 worth a month. 

The law was made more acceptable to the Democrats by in- 
serting a provision for a conference with foreign nations for the 
purpose of adopting a common ratio between gold and silver 
and establish the use of bimetallic money internationally, but 
no results ever followed the conference. The act was vetced 
President Hayes, but it was passed by a two-thirds vote of eac 
House and thus became a law February 28, 1878. 

The friends of bimetallism rejoiced over the eof the 
law as a victory; many were cas that it would restore silver 

it was regarded as a long step towards bi- 
metallism. Thepeople of the silver States had special cause for 
gratification because it increased the demand for the products 
of their mines, even though silver was left dishon and de- 
preciated.. 

But the sequel proves that it was a disaster instead of a vic- 
tory. The enemies of silver had prevented its restoration to the 
dignity of a coin metal; it was still only a commodity, and the 
single gold standard was retained. The victory was with the 
monometaliists. 

This brings us to the act of J ay 14, 1890, which is now under 
discussion, which the pending bill is intended to modify. Most 
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of us who are now here participated in the legislation which re- 
sulted in this act. It was another silver-purchasing bill, and 
differed but little from its predecessor. It authorized a larger 
quantity of silver to be purchased each month, but the purchases 
were to be made with special issues of Treasury notes receivable 
for customs, taxes, and all public dues, instead of money appro- 
priated from the Trony: 

The Democrats in both Houses adhered to-the free-coinage 
amendment which was inserted in the bill when it first came to 
the Senate. They were assisted at first by some of the Western 
Republican Senators whose States are largely interested in the 
production of silver, but they finally accepted the bill in the 
mangled shape in which it was brought from the conference 
room, and it became a law by-their votes. They were induced 
to change their course, no doubt, because the new bill made a 
larger market for silver, but it was a mistake. If they had stood 
firmly by the effort to restore the double standard they might 
have shared in a temporary defeat, but the issue would have been 
80 yan defined that ultimate v ctory would have been better as- 
sured. 

We are now to make a new chapter in the history of the coin 
money of the country. What shall it contain? Both of the 
p parties have declared themselves in their platforms in their 

t three or four conventions in favor of gold and silver as 
money, and their declarations have grown stronger every four 
years in behalf of the double standard. I insert the platforms 
of each of the two great parties adopted at their national con- 
ventions for the last four campaigns, so far as they refer to coin- 
age and the currency, for convenience in reference. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS. 
1880. 

We pledge ourselves anew to the constitutional doctrines and traditions of 
the Democratic ty * è „; honest money—the strict maintenance of 
the public faith—consisting of gold and silver and paper convertible into coin 
on demand; ees 


1884. 


We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 


1888, 

The Democratic party of the United States in national convention assem- 
bled gaa the platform adopved by its representatives at the convention 
of 1884. 

1892. 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman actof 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy 5 85 We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the stand - 
ard money of t old and silver with- 
out 
unit of coin 
value or be 


currency. 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORMS. 


1880. 


1884. 

We have always recommended the best money known to the civilized 
world; and we urge that an effort be made to unite all commercial nations 
in the establishment of an international standard which shall fix for all 
the relative value of gold and silver coinage. 


1888. 


The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as money, 
and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its efforts 
demonetize silver. 1 


The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as a standard 
money, With such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the 
two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times — . The interests 
of the producers of the country, its farmers and its workmen, demand that 
every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government, shall be as good as any 


Subject not mentioned. 


The majority of the Committee on Finance, composed of two 
Democrats and four Republicans, favor the unconditional repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the act of 1890. 

The minority of the committee, composed of four Democrats 
and one Republican, offer as a substitute a proposition for a re- 
peal of the entire act, coupled with a provision for the restora- 
tion of the bimetallic standard as it existed prior to 1873, except 
that ed ratio between gold and silver ischanged from 1 to 15 
1 to 20. 

Why this particular ratio has been proposed does not appear. 
Silver has fallen in price far below that ratio, and there can be 
no safe system of free coinage that is not based on the actual 
value of silver. It is a point upon which we can not afford to 
make amistake. The true ratio should be ascertained; the dol- 
lars of silver and gold should be equal in value. The success of 


the movement depends upon this. No arbitrary valuation estab- 
lished by law will answer the purpose. Our duty is to ascertain 
the true ratio between the two metals, and then we can regulate 
the value and size of the coins. A mistake in the ratio might 
drive one or the other metal out of circulation, and result in a 
system of practical monometallism. ` 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion at that point? 

Mr. PASCO. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator speaks of the ratio. 
Would he take the present commercial value of gold and silver 
and then fix the ratio according to their respective values to- 


ay? 

Mr.PASCO, I have an amendment which I will refer to pres- 
ently which will show the Senator from Oregon what my plan is 
for ascertaining the ratio. I shall refer alittle further on to 
the amendment to the pending legislation which I submitted 
some weeks ago in the Senate. 

I do not lose sight of the great influence upon the value that 
the recognition of silver as a coin metal must and will have, and 
that influence should be brought into active operation before 
the true ratio can be ascertained. In my judgment this is the 
most difficult problem that the friends of a perfect, sell-sus- 
taining bimetallic currency have to encounter. 

I gave notice some weeks ago of some amendments which I 
propose to offer to the substitute reported by the minority of 
the committee, so as to provide a way of ascertaining the effect 
of this influence by first authorizing the coinage to be commenced 
at a future day and appointing a commission to determine the 
fair and just ratio before the time fixed for the actual begin- 
ning of the coinage. The first amendment will explain the 
plan, and I here insert it for the consideration of the Senate: 

‘That a commission, to be 8 of three citizens of the United States, 
shall be appointed by the President to ascertain and determine by the ist 
day of January next the fair and just ratio between the actualand intrinsic 
values of silver and gold, as a basis for the future coinage of silver, as hare- 
inafter provided, without discrimination against either metal or charge for 
coinage, so that the dollar unit of coinage of both metals may be of equal 
intrinsic value. And the said commission shall report to the Secretary of 
the errr Ba result reached by them as soon as practicable after the 
date hereinbefore named, and he shall thereupon fix and determine the 
weight of pure and standard silver to be contained in the silver dollar, the 
nalf-dollar, the quarter-dollar, and the dime authorized to be coined by this 
act, according to the said report; and thesaid coins so authorized and there- 
after coined shall be of the standard and weight thus fixed and determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. = 

In another amendment, March 1, 1894, is the date fixed for be 
ginning the actual coinage of silver. 

Does this meet the inquiry of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I thought from the remarka 
which had fallen from the lips of the Senator from Florida that 
he favored a ratio according to the ratio between the commer- 
cial values of the two metals at the present day. I certainl 
should not favor that from the fact that that would be attemp 
ing to do something which it seems to me the Constitution does 
not authorize. It would be attempting to regulate the value of 
the money metals, and not regulating the value of the coin, the 
value of money. ‘‘Congress shall have power to coin money” 
and ‘regulate the value thereof.” It is the value of money and 
not the value of the metals which Congress is to regulate. 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator from Oregon a question? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. How was it done when the ratio of 15 to 1 was 
* 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. It was adopted by making due 
n for the relative value of gold and silver, I have no 
ou 
Naas GRAY. Was the ratio not adopted under the Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly,as a matter of course. 
But, believing as I do, and as I think everybody must concede, 
no matter what may be his views in other respects, that when 
you give a e the function of money that in and of it- 
self will at once increase the commercial value of the metal out 
of which that money is made. Then it will not do to give a ratio 
by simpy taking the commercial value of one metal, which al- 
ready has the money function, and taking another money metal 
which has not the money function. 

Mr. GRAY. Ifthe Senator from Florida will excuse me, I 
only rose to call the attention of the Senator from Oregon to his 
declaration that it was unconstitutional in his view for Congress 
to attempt to fixa ratio between the money metals. I would ask 
him, in pursuance of the view he has of it, how it was that at 
the beginning the ratio of 15 to 1 was adopted by the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator from Delaware, 
however, must admit that Congress has only the power to regu 

That is the 


late the value of money and not of money metals. 


language of the Constitution. 
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Mr. GRA. If I am not er cage Mer far upon the indul- 
ence of my friend from Florida, I will ask the Senator from 
88 how he accounts for the action of Congress in 1793 in 
peel ig 3 the ratio of 15 to 1. 
r. MITCHELL of Oregon. I account for it in this way: I 
have no doubt the men who fixed that ratio first ascertained the 
commercial value of the two metals, and then made due allow- 
ance for the increased commercial value that would be given by 
giving the money function to the metals. 

The truth of the business, however, so far as fixing the first 
ratio was concerned, is that they simply took the old Spanish 
milled dollars and weighed a lot of them to ascertain how much 
they had lost by abrasion, and found that the difference between 
15 to 1 was one-quarter of a cent,and the ratio was fixed in that 
way at that time. 

Mr. PASCO. The amendment I have offered, Mr. President, 
takes into consideration the principle that the use of silver as a 
coin is one of the elements that ought to be considered in fixing 
the true ratio. It postponestoa future day the beginning of the 
coinage and provides for ascertaining the true value of silver 
after the policy of free coinage is determined upon and before 
the day arrives. The accretion in value which is expected to 
follow the adoption of the policy of free coinage will appear by 
the day fixed in the future. 

My idea is that the actual value and the relative value of sil- 
ver and gold must be considered in order to fix the ratio; but 
silver is entitled to the same privilege that gold has, of having 
its value as a coin metal considered, and the increment which 
thatadditional fact gives is to be taken into consideration when 
the ratio is ascertained and determined. The amendment I 
have offered has been prepared with a special view to giving 
silver this advantage. 

There may be objections to the ascertainment of the value of 
silver through a commission, and some other mode of accom- 

lishing the result I desire may be more convenient and desira- 

le; if 2 Ihave no objection to any better method that may be 
suggested. 

suspension of the silver purchasing for a definite period, 
with the understanding that a free coinage law would be enacted 
during the period of suspension, might enable the committees 
of the two Houses to ascertain the true value of silver as a basis 
for resuming the double standard. The objection I see to such 
a 8 5 is that we can not pledge ourselves to future legislation. 
hope that the minority proposition can be put into a more 

practic ible shape so that it ma; in full accord with the theor 
of having all our dollars equal in actual or intrinsic value. 
want to support it and may doso in its present shape, not because 
the ratio it proposes is, in my judgment, a proper or practicable 
one under existing circumstances, but because I am always will- 
ing opu myself on record in favor of the double standard, The 
ratio is a mere incident, as the Senator from New York [Mr. 
HILL] said in his speech during this debate, and when I have 
before voted for free coinage on a ratio of 1 to 16, it has been with 
the belief that if the two Houses should agree upon the general 
nan of legislation the matter of ratio would be adjusted before 

e legislation was completed. 

Mr. President, we are urged by outside influences to pass the 
pending bill, as reported by the majority of the committee, upon 
the idea that it is the wish of the President that it should 
come a law. I have a profound respect for the present occu- 
pant of the Executive chair. He has always had my earnest 
and hearty support during the three political campaigns when 
he has been at the head of the ticket of the party in whose 
principles I believe. I have sustained his acts as President 
while I have been in public life during his Administrations. I 
have looked forward with satisfaction to the opportunities offered 
w his second Administration. I have believed, and do now, 

at it will open a new era in the history of our country by a 
return to the Democratic ideas and 1 which shaped the 
policy of the Government in its earlier days. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate differences which exist just 
now among Democrats in this Chamber and elsewhere as to what 
should be done to meet the present emergency and relieve the 
country from the depressed financial condition that followed hard 
upon four years of Republican administration, I believe we shall 

nally dispose of the great questions before the country in such 
& way as to justify the people in placing our apariy in power. 


My efforts and whatever ability I possess will be exerted in 
that direction. - 
As to the pending question, I have no information or intima- 


tion as to the President's wishes, except as they have reached 
us through the regular channels. I pay no attention to the 
rumors and reports that are constantly floating about with refer- 
ence to what has been said or thought elsewhere. They make 
no et preion uponme. The President has discharged his con- 
stitutional duty by giving us information of the state of the 
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Union, and recommended such measures as he judged necessary 
and expedient. His message is before us; in it he recommends 
the repeal of the section of the act of July 14, 1890, authorizing 
the purchase of silver bullion, and that there be other legislation 
upon the financial question. The responsibility of determin- 
ing whether this legislation shall be in one act or more is one 
that the legislative department of the Government must meet, 
and the President has himself reminded us that we are solely 
charged with it. 

Realizing my full share of this respons ey I havegiven the 
subject thoughtful consideration and shall act untrammeled by 
any suggestionsas to what the President may wish beyond whathe 
has seen fit to communicate to us in his message. I regard these 
suggestions as unjust to him. He has during all our contention 
here pursued a dignified course of noninterference. There has 
recently been a prolonged attack upon him in this connection 
here in the Senate, but the shafts have fallen harmless. The 
charges need no refutation. The criticisms and faultfindings re- 
quire no ropy The confidence and esteem in which Mr. Cleve- 
land is held by the great body of the American people and their 
representatives here have not been affected by this attack, and 
will remain unshaken. 

Ithas also beensuggested that the Democratic platform adopted 
at Chicago demands a repeal of the purchasing section of the 
Sherman act as a preliminary step, and that it leaves the ssttle- 
ment of currency and financial questions for subsequent legisla 
tion. I have examiped this platform with the utmost care, and 
find in it no declaration against the purchasing section of the 
Sherman act. . I challenge any Senator to point out such a dec- 
laration. It can not be found. It is the law itself that is de- 
nounced as a cowardly makeshift. It is the whole system of 
purchasing silver and coining it into dollars without regard to 
their actual value upon Government account that is condemned, 
and justly so. The Government ought never to have embarked 
in such a business, whether the purchase was made as under the 
Bland-Allison act, with money actually in the Treasury, or as 
under this later law, by means of issues of Treasury notes. This 
latter mode really means on credit, for these notes are payable 
on demand, and the country hasalready felt the embarrassment 
ofan early presentation when the Treasury was depleted. 

The platform denounces this law asa makeshift; but what was 
ita eshift for? Most of us were here in 1890 and remember 
that it was for afree-coinage measure, such a measure as existed 
prior to the passage of the law of 1873, such a measure as was 
established in 1792, and was successfully maintained with but 
brief interruption for eighty-one years. This law ought to be 
repealed. It ought never tohave been enacted. The system of 
wholesale silver purchasing should never have been commenced. 
It was of doubtful utility when applied only to the smaller sil- 
ver coins, but it should never have been extended. It cast upon 
the people of the country a burden that should never have been 
laid upon their shoulders. Neither the money nor the obliga- 
tions of the people should be invested in silver or gold bullion 
for coinage purposes. Nor should the public credit be strained 
to keép silver dollars at a fixed valuation on a falling market. 
The true ratio should be ascertained and the holders of bullion 
should have the privilege of having it coined into dollars that 
need no guaranty of law to give them value. 

As I understand the platform it was never intended that we 
should simply abolish the system of silver purchasing. It is 
characterized as a makeshift; if I understand that word, it means 
a temporary substitute for something better, to supply some ur- 
gent necessity or demand, as a rude prop in place of a decayin 
timber to keep a house from falling; but the workman is caref 
not to remove his prop till the foundation is relaid and perma- 
nerng pian te ht to be changed; the Sh lay 

e present system ought to c ; the Sherman law 
ought to be repealed and all other laws and parts of laws that 
have degraded our silver currency and thrown the burden of 
maintaining it upon the people of the United States. The sys- 
tem laid down in the Chicago platform was intended as a substi- 
tute for the silver-purchasing scheme, if I have read it aright. 

Let us examine it; (I) Its first proposition fixes the standard 
money of the country; not two moneys, one actual, of full weight, 
worth according to market rates the amount stamped upon it; 
the other inferior, containing metal of less value than the Gov- 
ernment stamp indicates and depending upon some statutor: 
provision to make it current. (2) The standard is gold and sil- 
ver, the coin money of the Constitution. (3) Both metals are to 
be used upon terms of equality; there is to be no discrimination 
against either; each is to be upon the same terms at the publio 
mints. There has been an attempt at argument against free 
coinage elsewhere because the word free was not inserted before 
i in the platform, but that word was wholly unnecessary; 
equality at the mints means free coinage. (4) This system is to 
be completed by endowing the coins, both of gold and silver, 
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with all the qualities of perfect money. They are to be of equal 
intrinsic and exchangeable value. : 

The word intrinsic has been criticized, but among its defini- 
tions is real, and the intended meaning is plain, the coin is not 
to depend upon any mint stamp for its value. If exchanged for 
any commodity the buyer's coin, and the seller’s merchandise are 
each to be worth the same amount at marketrates. Thereisan 

‘alternative proposition, the meanipg of which is by no means 
clear. It seems to contemplate an inequality of some kind be- 
tween the two metals to be adjusted, but the system proposed b 
the platform is complete without this alternative. © proposi- 
tion to make the dollar unit of coinage of both metals of equal 
intrinsic and exchangeable value carries with it the authority to 
regulate the value and the Congress have ample power todothis. 
The foundation in the platform for the idea that we are to wait 
for free coinage of silver until there has been some adjustment 
of values between the two metals through international agree- 
ment is derived from the alternative clause. 

I impugn no mans Democracy in this Chamber or elsewhere 
who finds sucha Hohe yr there and acts upon it; but the first 
peronon is full and complete and satisfied the ple whom I 

ve the honor in part to represent. I discussed it before them 
during the campaign and committed myself to it. My faith has 
never wavered as to its wisdom and justice, and I expect to ad- 
here to it faithfully. 

The views I hold and which I desire to include in our present 
legislation are not only in harmony with the Democratic plat- 
form, but they are also the views expressed by Mr. Cleveland 
when he accepted the Democratic nomination, and those who 
have studied his character know that he forms his opinions with 
great deliberation and does not change them for light causes. I 
quote from his letter of acceptance of September 26, 1892: 

The people are entitled to sound and honest money, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their b needs. But whatever may be the form of 
the paonon currency, national or State—whether gold, silver, os maser 8 
it should be so r ated and guarded — 0 . e eee action, or by wise 
and careful laws, that no one can be delu as to the certainty and 88 
tion absolutely 


purchasing 1 
id and silver can be safely u u ual terms, in 
E AL — Con- 


There is no proposition here to wait for the action of an inter- 
national conference, or until foreign nations agree upon some 
ratio. It favors dollars, whether silver or gold, equal in value, 
and the use of gold and silver upon equal terms in the adjust- 
ment of our currency. x 

It is manifest that the silver-purchasing policy has not perma- 
nently arrested the decline of silver, ee es e ex- 
pectations that were indulged in when the Bland-Allison bill 
was d over the veto of President Hayes, notwithstanding 
the hopeful prophesies that were indulged in when the confer- 
ence committee reported the bill known as the Sherman law. 

The temporary rise in the silver market which followed the 
passage of the latter law was soon followed by a decline and a 
constant tendency downward, which still continues. Such a de- 
cline might have been anticipated 1 when the friends 
of silver consented that only two millions of the purchased bul- 
lion should be coined each month, and that the coinage might 
cease after July 1, 1891. The purchased bullion from that e 
on has continued to accumulate in the Treasury vaults, and if tho 
law has been fully executed there must have been 142,000,000 
ounces of silver bullion on hand at the beginning of the present 
month, equal toa little more than 3,962 tons avoirdupois. While 
the present law continues in force these tons of the precious 
metal are absolutely dormant; they are not even re ted by 
silver certificates; an equal quantity of pig iron orcobble stones 
would be as serviceable for all practical purposes. It is alto- 
gether beyond probability that any e will ever arise 
that will require the coinage of an ounce of it until there issome 
new legislation. 

Under a free-coinage system, such as is advocated in the plat- 
forms of the two great parties, this large accumulation of dor- 
mant silver would be restored to life and in the shape of money, 
oqyal in purchasing and 5 3 to gold, of equal in- 

sic and exchangeable value w gold, would revive the 
rae of our people, restore confidence throughout the avenues 
finance and commerce, and relieve the Treasury from the em- 
barrassments which threaten it. The passageof the bill favored 
by the masy of the Committee on Finance leaves this mass of 
useless bullion in the Treasury as a constant cause of depression 
to the silver market. If silver should be further dishonored, or 
if the United States should dispose of this accumulation, it would 
practically destroy the value of silver, and its constant increase 
and the uncertainties of future legislation are threats that will 
facilit ite the downward tendency of silver as long as this ware- 
housed supply is kept together. 


While the silver-purchasing laws have not prevented the de- 
cline of silver, reason and experience teach us that its restora- 
tion te its former pri as a money metal in its own right 
will enhance its value. Its value was maintained until the de- 
monetization, as the table I have already submitted shows, and 
its history traced back two hundred years shows but ht 
changes of ratio between it and gold. Phe highest ratioduring 
that time is 1 to 14.14 in 1760. id has been minted free tothe 
holder in England and this country ever since Charles II was 
king, and it not only maintained its value, but it has in- 
oroanga it over other substances not enjoying the same high 

vor. 

By fixing a day in the future for free co of silver, to be- 
gin after the policy is determined, there will be an opportunity 
for the operation of this influence, which is a potent element in 
making up the real value of the metal. Iam not among those 
who believe that the old ratio of 16 to 1 will be immediately re- 
stored; the depressing influence has been at work for twent 

ears, but the ratio is, as has already been said, a mere incident, it 

capable of ascertainment, and even those personally interested 
in the production of silver can not reasonably ask us to do more 
than to regulate its value by the market price, determined after 
its full functions as a money metal have been restored. 

Mr. President, I have given my views as to the manner in 
which the financial questions before the Senate and the count: 
should be settled, and some reasons why these questions shoul 
be settled now. I believe that the continuance of uncertainty 
as to what is to be our future system would be a constant dis- 
turbing factor even more to be dreaded than mistakes in legis- 
lation, The business of the country will soon settle itself upon 
new lines whenever our conclusions pass into the shape of law. 
I would not regard the division of our legislation into two sec- 
tions as a serious mistake or error if I were satisfied that those 
who reported the protons bill had adopted this as their policy, 
and that another bill would soon follow the passage of the one 
before us having in view the restoration of the double standard. 

But I have been forced to the conclusion that in their pro- 
grame the present bill is the Omega as well as the Alpha, so 

as such restoration is concerned. They have not admitted 
us directly to their confidence, and with a desire to ascertain 
what is to follow if the pending bill should become a law I have 
examined their recent speeches with care and have considered 
their statements when this subject has been before the Senate 
on former occasions. So far as I can discover, nothing is to fol- 
low from the majority of those who have reported the pending 
bill from the Committee on Finance that looks to a fulfillment 
of the expectations of the people that were raised by the plat- 
form declarations of the two great national ties during the 
last campaign with reference to the restoration of silver to its 
piace as a money metal. The Senators from New Jersey Blr. 

CPHERSON], from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN], and from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] have addressed the 
Senate at length during the present debate. They have all 
taken the position that there can be no return to a perfect bi- 
metallism without the coSperation of the other great commer- 
cial nations of the world; that the only line of action is to wait 
until England is ready to return to the double standard. 

The Senators from Ohio and Vermont were here in 1873 when 
the Republican party demonetized silver, and they were in full 
accord with their party in that licy. The Senators from Ver- 
mont and Iowa were here in 1878 when the Democratic House 
of Representatives sent over to the Senate the Bland bill as a 
free-coinage measure, The Senator from Ohio was then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The silver-purchasing law borrowed 
from the English system, which was substituted for the Bland 
act of the House, took its name, or a part of its name, from the 
Senator from Iowa, who was at the time, as he is now, an influ- 
ential member of the Committeeon Finance. He largely shaped 
the new coinage policy of the country which was then instituted. 
It was he who offered the amendment for the International Mon- 
etary Conference, which was added as a new section to the law, 
and we may, perhaps, justly charge thissection as being largely 
responsible for the postponement of the settlement of the money 
question, which has already lasted fifteen years. 

The attitude of these Senators is practically the same as it 
was then. They favor bimetallism in the abstract; they want 
to see silver again used upon an equality with gold asa coin metal, 
but notnow. We are still to wait and drift and delay until the 

licy of England changes, until Germany and France are will- 

g to act with us and other commercial nations in fixing and 
establishing a permanent ratio between the precious metals. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] also united in 
reporting the pending bill. He has not, in the remarks he has 
made during this debate. outlined any future legislation to fol- 
low the measure under discussion should it become alaw. But 
this same subject was before the Senate in January last, when 
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the Senator from New J [Mr. McPHERSON] offered a joint 
resolution for suspending 'hases of silver bullion under 
the act of July 14, 1890, until otherwise ordered by Congress. 
The suspension was to be unconditional. 

But the Senator from Rhode Island was not then in favor of 
resorting to a mere negative policy. He offered a substitute 
which further provided for an unlimited power to sell bonds 
whenever the President might deem it necessary to provide an 
adeguate reserve of gold to keep the gold and silver coin and 
the paper money of the country at a parity. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. PASCO. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. For one I feel that the responsibility for pro- 
posing any present or future legislation on financial questions 

shifted from this side of the Chamber to the other, and I 
have been waiting very anxiously for the majority to propose 
some scheme and let the minority know what it may be. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator has heard the views that I have 
expressed. 

Mr. PLATT. Exactly, and Iam very much obliged to the 
Senator; I believe it is the first suggestion I have heard from 
Lae sue of the Chamber as to what financial policy should be 

opted. 

Mr. PASCO. I believe that policy to be fully in accord with 
the platforms of the two great parties, and fully in accord with 
the views of the President as expressed in his message. I be- 
lieve we can pass such a law as will relieve us from our present 
difficulties and troubles. I hope, if we do come to any conclu- 
sion, it will be one for which we shall not have to apologize in the 
future. Iam not in favor of any makeshift at the present time. 
I believe that the time has come for putting our coinage upon a 

rmanent and fixed basis, and [ think that by a return to the 

as it existed prior to 1873 we shall reach that point. 

It is fair to treat this amendment of the Senator of Rhode 
Island as the further islation which he deems desirable. 
These expressions of opinion satisfy me that the framers of the 
bill, with a single exception, do not favor a return to a double 
standard at the present time. They stand upon this subject 
where the Republican party and some Damocrats stood fifteen 
years ago, while the great body of the people of all parties have 

2 towards true bimetallism. They still pro to wait 

or an international agreement, notwithstanaing t inter- 
national conferences have met and failed, the last less than a 
yearago. Weare told we must delay until England agrees upon 
a coinage ratio, when experience reason teach us that Eng- 
land will enter into no such agreement. Her policy is against 
the double standard. Shestruck silver from her system seventy- 
five years ago, and maintained the gold standard alone for a long 
series of years, and there is no indication of a desire to change. 

As the creditor nation of the world she is benefited enormously 
by the single standard, and it is unreasonable to expect her to 
go against her own financial interests. While we have been 
waiting for England to take up the cause of bimetallism, silver 
has fallen in value from $1.116 per ounce in 1878~79 to .72 in 
July} 1893. This waiting policy means a continuation of depres- 
sion of prices of our farm products and smaller returns for labor 
and capital in some parts of the country if not in all. It is time 
for earnest, vigorous, determined action. Our country is great 
and strong, and powerful enough to be a leader among the na- 
tions of the world in this as well as other matters. 

The United States maintained the double standard for fifty-five 
years without the aid or example of England, and it can be done 

ain, It was not until we reversed our policy that the cause of 
bimetallism lost ground upon the continent of Europe. Some of 
these countries which then followed our example have suffered 
as we have and know that their interests will be advanced by a 
return to the double standard. Let the United States solemnly 
and resolutely enter upon this policy. 

Her action will arouse other nations to a like course, and bi- 
metallism will receive an impetus that will be felt all over the 
commercial world. 

I have entire faith in the purpose and desire of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] tə promot: so far as he can the 
policy of free coinage, which he has so earnestly advocated and so 
ably defended here and elsewhere for many years. But in his able 
speech at the opening of this debate, he outlined no plan of ac- 
tion for carrying out his views. Beyond the re we know 
nothing, and he seemed to view the future with doubt and un- 
certainty. His colleagues who have joined with him in report- 
ing the bill certainly will not go with himin the direction of the 
immediate restoration of the double standard if the present bill 
becomes alaw. The majority will dissolve, and new associates 
must be found for continuing the work if it is to proceed accord- 
ing to Democratic views and ideas. 


Tam not to act with the Republican members of the 
committee who for fifteen years have been committed to the 
policy of buying silver for coinage purposes upon Government 
account. I do not hope or believe that such a course will pro- 
mote a return to the policy of free coinage, which some of these 
Senators assisted in overthrowing and others in delaying and 
hindering its restoration. Glad as I should be to aid the Sen- 
ator irom Indiana in what I am sure he has entered upon with 
pee intentions and a patriotic spirit, I am unable to dọ so. Per- 

ps I am the one who is making the mistake. II so, I will bear 
the consequences; but I must walk the path that the light of 
duty seems to indicate. 

i think I have shown the following reasons why the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law should be 
accompanied by other legislation so as to restore the country to 
asound monetary system: 

1. During the discussion of the pending measure the country 
has been suffering from a money famine, and the monthly addi- 
tion of Treasury notes to the currency should not be cut off with- 
out supplying something better. 

2. Itis not mere temporary relief from immediate troubles 
that the country needs, butan entire change of system which will 
give the country sound and honest money resting upon its own 
actual value and not depending upon the guaranty of the Gov- 
ernment to make it current at its value. 

3. The unconditional repeal would leave thousands of tons of 
useless silver bullion warehoused in the Treasury, where it is a 
constant cause of depression toour silver interests. This silver 
would be a support to our finances, and relieve the Government 
of all danger of a deficiency if we should return to a sound bi- 
metallic om based 5 the broad foundation of gold and 
silver, making every dollar in coin actually equal in value. 

4. The silver-purchas legislation, objectionable and un- 
sound as it is, has been in the nature of a concession to the silver 
interests of the country, and it is not fair or expedient to de- 
stroy its vitality suddenly by repealing it in part instead of 
ö it by a better system. 

. All the legislation with reference to the coinage of silver 
since the e of the demonetization act of 1573 has resulted 
from conference and compromise. The opponents of free coin- 
age are not now di to yield at all to the friends of the 
double standard. A total surrender by the latter, such as the 
passage of the present bill would bə regarded, would leave the 

iends of silver with nothing further to concede, and it is not 
fair to place them in a position so disadvantageous. 

Before I close I wish to say that I do not share in the discour- 
agement expressed by many Senators at the prospect of the 
passage of pong biil as 5 the majority of the 

mmittee on Finance. Such a result not weaken my faith 
in the early restoration of the double standard. With a cause 
so popular that it was indorsed in one form or another by all 
three of the partes that gained electoral votes in the last Presi- 
dential election and cast an aggregate of more than eleyen and 
a half million votes, we need not despair. The true bimetallism 
which makes gold and silver dollars equalin value will triumph; 
it will take the place of the silver-purchasing laws which have 
degraded our most useful coin metal and depreciated the actual 
value of our dollars. 

Every great cause has had its day of defeat and failure before 
the final victory. If we fail now in accomplishing what we de- 
sire, let us meet the failure squarely. It has been intimated 
that there is an intention somewhere in the Chamber to prolong 
discussion unnecessarily, indefinitely, so as to prevent any ad- 
tion and kill the pending bill by delay and procrastination. I 
have no sympathy with any such plan or purpose. So far as I 
am concerned I am ready to vote whenever the question can be 
submitted to the Senate. The friends of the 8 standard 
will injure a good cause if they stand in the way of the expres- 
sion of the of the majority when there has been a reasonable 
opportunity fordebate. Every Senator will then have anoppor- 
tunity to put himself upon the record, and we can go before the 
country with the result, whatever it may be. Proc tion 
by unending discussion is a dangerous weapon, and if used by 
ae friends of silver now it may be used against them in the 

uture, 

If the present bill passes and no further legislation is reported 
from the Committee on Finance, some way can easily be devised 
to make a new effort for the double standard, and should we fail 
during the present Congress, I for one expect to continue the con- 
test with vigor and energy until silver again takes its place in 
our monetary system as a perfect coin metal, on equal terms 
with gold, as a part of the constitutional money of the country. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, it is evident that a quorum 
is not present in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The lack of a quorum being 
suggested, the roll will be called. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to thelr names: 
Allen, Gallinger, McMillan, Smith, 
Bate, Gibson, McPherson, Stewart, 
Butler, Gordon, Martin, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon, er, 
Call, Gray, _ Palmer, ie, 
Camero! Pasco, Vance, 
Chandler, Hawley, Perkins, Vest, 

Piatt, Voorhees, 

Coke, Pugh, Walthall, 
Cullom, Hoar, Ransom, White, La, 
Davis, Irby, Roach, Wolcott. 
Dolph, Kyle, Sherman, 
Dubois, Lindsay, Shoup, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators having respond- 


ed to their names, a quorum is present. 


[Mr. TELLER addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
two hours, he yielded for a motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. Hiss will be . entire 
after it shall have been concluded. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Colorado will yield to me, 
I will move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. HOAR. I inquire what will be the condition of the pend- 
ing business when it is resumed to-morrow? Who will have the 

oor? 

Mr. TELLER. I suppose I have the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I desire to know of the Chair. 

Mr. TELLER. I yielded to the Senator from New Hampshire 
and to other Senators. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] has not concluded his re- 
marks, and at the suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Harris] he yielded for the purpose of having a motion 
made to go into executive session. 

Mr. HARRIS. I had risen to ask the Senator from Colorado 
if he would yield to me for the purpose I have indicated. Will 
he yield the floor to me now, in order that I may move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield for that p 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, September 28, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 27, 1893. 
" DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


Robert E. Preston, of the District of Columbia, to be Director 
of the Mint, to succeed Edward O. Leech, resigned. 


PROMOTION IN REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Third Lieut. Frederick G. Dodge, of Massachusetts, to be a 
second lieutenant in the Revenue-Cutter Service, in the place 
of Salathiel M. Crosley, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 25, 1893. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 


J. J. Barclay, of Wheeler, Ala.,to be consul-general of the 
United States at Tangier, Barbary States. 


CONSULS. 


Thomas B. O'Neil, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Stockholm, Sweden. 

R. P. McDaniel, of Braidentown, Fla., to be consul of the 
United States at Bahia, Brazil. 

John Maguire, of Mobile, Ala., to be consul of the United 
States at Tampico, Mexico. 

Thomas Keefe, of Windsor, Vt., to be consul of the United 
States at St. John’s, Quebec. 

J. Courtney Hixson, of Union Springs, Ala., to be consul of 
the United States at Fuchau, China. 


Frank A. Johnston, of Mansfield, Ohio, to be consul of the 
United States at Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Charles N. eh of Bayonne City, N. J., to be consul of the 
United States at Guelph, Canada. 

George T. Tate, of Boston, Mass., to be consul of the United 
States at Barbadoes, West Indies. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
Medical department. 


Capt. Curtis E. Price, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon. 
Capt. Blair D. Taylor, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon. 
Capt. James C. Worthington, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


First Lieut. John Braun, of New Jersey, to be a captain in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. 

Third Lieut. Percy H. Brereton, of New Jersey, to be a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Reverue-Cutter Service. 


INDIAN AGENTS. 


J. Roe Young, of Louisville, Ky., to be agent for the Indians 
of the Pima Agency in Arizona. 

Edward L. Thomas, of Kiowa, Ind. T., to be 
dians of the Sac and Fox Agency in Oklahoma 


POSTMASTERS. 


James I. Rhea, to be postmaster at Holdrege, in the county 
of Phelps and State of Nebraska. 

Joshua J. Martin, to be postmaster at Blue Hill, in the county 
of Webster and State of Nebraska. 

Thomas Thompson, to be postmaster at Pueblo, in the county 
of Pueblo and State of Colorado. 

L. A. Rodwell, to be postmaster at Ainsworth, in the county 
of Brown and State of Nebraska. 

Charles H. Tully, to be postmaster at Rushville, in the county 
Sheridan and State of Nebraska. 

William E. Powers. to be postmaster at Pierce, in the county 
Pierce and State of Nebraska. 

George W. West, to be postmaster at Osceola, in the county 
of Polk and State of Nebraska. 

Thomas Carroll, to be postmaster at Fremont, in the county of 
Dodge and State of Nebraska. 

William H. McLemore, to be postmaster at Tullahoma, in the 
county of Coffee and State of Tennessee. 

Edward J. Steans, to be postmaster at Durango, in the county 
of La Plata and State of Colorado. 

Marcus M. Shores, to be postmaster at Grand Junction, in the 
county of Mesa and State of Colorado. 

Jedediah M. Blair, to be postmaster at Logan, in the county 
of Cache and Territory of Utah. 
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CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate September 27, 1898. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


James H. Bible, of Tennessee, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Tennessee. 


ent for the In- 
erritory. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, September 27, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. RUMSEY 
SMITHSON, D. D., of Washington, D.C. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. MORSE. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts states 
that he rises to a question of personal privilege. He will state 
it. The House will please come to order. 

Mr. MORSE. I would like to preface what I have to say by 
remarking that during the three terms I have served as a mem- 
ber of this House I have never made an objection to unanimous 
consent and have never raised the question of a quorum. 

On the day before yesterday, when the House was in Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, I made a speech 
on the subject of the management of the Pension Office. During 
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the delivery of that speech I held in my hand certain papers; and 
at three erent times I stated that I would incorporate these 
papani in my remarks without reading. There was no objection. 

handed those papers over to the Reporter at the close of my 
spoor An hour later he informed me that he could not print 

ose papers without the consent of the House. Near the close 
of the session I rose and asked unanimous consent, which was ob- 
jected to by three gentlemen on the other side. 

Now, Mr. 1 in the proceedings of that same day there 
83 in the RECORD a table covering one page and a part 
of another page, which the gentleman with whose remarks it 
appears asked no permission to print, and in the proceedings of 
yesterday a similar thing occurred on the occasion of the speech 
of Mr. BROSIUS of Pennsylvania. Ever since I have been a 
member of the House it has been the universal rule that when a 
gentleman stated that he would incorporate matter in connec- 
tion with his remarks in the RECORD it has been done; that has 
been considered as consent. 

Now, Mr. S er, I do not suppose there is a quorum within 
500 miles of this place; if there is to-day there will not be to- 
morrow; I have never up to this time raised the question of a 
quorum; but I renew my request that I may be allowed to ap- 
po to my speech as delivered the papers to which I referred 

the speech and which I believed I had the consent of the 
House to incorporate at the time of the delivery of the speech. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman read what he said when 
he made the request? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly I will read it: 


I shall avail myself of the 8 accorded members to 8 
I may be able to say in the limited time at my disposal by printing in con- 
nection with my remarks some extracts and newspaper clippings in support 
of the same, without taking the time of the House to them, as I know 
the Committee on Printing is anxious to proceed with this bill. 


May I state further, Mr. Speaker, that several gentlemen of- 
fered to give me more time? The chairman of the Committee 
on Printing [Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee] was very kind and 
indulgent toward me. I refused to take any more time than the 
ten minutes allowed me by the House, with the understanding 
that I mighs print the clippings which I held in my hand as part 
of my speech, 

In this speech, Mr. Speaker, I attempted to make some answer 
to the attack which was made upon me by the Commissioner of 
Pensions—an attack which gentlemen on this floor, including 
Democratic members, have stated to me was an attack without 

recedent in the history of the Government from the head of a 
baresi or a head clerk upon a member of Con —and may I 
say an unprovoked attack, as all my letters to the Commissioner 
have been entirely respectful, as the record will show. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I trust I violate no confidence when I say 
that, with the usual fairness that characterizes your conduct and 
treatment of all the members of the House, you volunteer to say 
to me thatin your judgment the Commissioner’s letter to me was 
a very improper letter and was without precedent in the history 
of the Government from a bureau officer to a member of Congress. 
I attempted to insert, and thought I would be permitted and 
think now I should be permitted, to print the papers which I 
then held in my hand and said I would incorporate in my re- 
marks. No objection was made at the time and I understood 
that I had that privilege by common consent. 

Me FITHIAN. If the gentleman is through I desire to say a 
word. 

Mr. MORSE. I paa to the gentleman. 

Mr. TRACEY. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that no question of 
privilege has been raised at all. 

Inrelation to the suggestion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the Chair feels that in justice to the Reporters he ought 
tomakeastatement. One of the Reporters came into the Speak- 
er’s room and submitted certain manuscript which had been 
handed to him by the gentleman from Massachusetts, and asked 
if it should go into the RECORD. I inquired if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts had obtained . consent to print. 
The Reporter said he would read to the Chair what had taken 
place in the Committee of the Whole, and he did so read it. I 
suppose he read what the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
just now read, the statement that he would incorporate in his 
remarks certain clippings which were not read on the floor. 
The Chair stated to the Reporter that Mr. MORSE must get the 


consent of the House. After that the gentleman asked consent 
of the committee to print and his request was refused. 

This the Chair understands to be the status of the matter. 
What the Reporter did was done, as the Chair ought to state, 
after the matter had been submitted to the Chair, and on the 
statement of the Chair to the Reporter that the matter ought 


not to go into the RECORD unless by unanimous consent of the 
committee or House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. When the Chair states 
that consent was not obtained from the House, is it not also true 
that the consent of the committee was not given at the time? 

The SPEAKER. That is as the Chair understands it. 

Mr. MORSE. Consent had been given by silence on three 
different occasions when I stated that I should incorporate these 
papers in my remarks. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But the gentleman ought 
not to complain unless he got consent in the customary manner; 
that is to say, unless the Chair submitted the request of the 
gentleman to the House for unanimous consent. 

Mr. MORSE. That has not been the practice in the three 
Congresses of which I have been a member. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think it is, unless gen- 
tlemen obtain consent to print such papers with their remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I find on page 
1770 of the RECORD of the same date, Tuesday, September 26,a 
formidable table, on two pages, which was prin without any 
consent of the committee or the House. On yesterday the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS] stated that he would in- 
corporate certain papers with his remarks which he would not 
take the time to read. Now,I only ask the same treatment 
which has been accorded to ay other gentleman on this floor. 

The SPEAKER. But no gentleman has the right to incor- 
porate any paper in his remarks that he did not take the time 
to read, unless the House specifically givesconsent. The gentle- 
man may state that he is going to do so, but under the practice 
of the House, and under the rules he can not do so unless con- 
sent is given. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The statement which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts refers to, and which was pub- 
lished in the RECORD by Mr. HAINER of Nebraska, was published 
without the authority of the House and in violation of its rule. 
But that does not prove that it gives the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts the right to publish. 

Mr. MORSE. That logic and that rule have been uniformly 
violated during the whole of the three terms that I have beana 
member of this body. It has been the universal practice of gen- 
tlemen on the floor, holding papers in their hand, to state that 
without taking up the time of the House to read they would in- 
corporate them with their remarks, and it is assumed, and prop- 
erly, that unless objection is then made consent is given to the 
request. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not unless itis submitted 
to the House by the Speaker and consent obtained in the proper 
way. 

8 Mr. MORSE. Iinsist that has not been the practice. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand that my 
coll e complains of the ruling—— 

Mr. MORS Not a bit of it. 

Mr.COGSWELL. Noonecomplains of the ruling of the Chair. 
But I submit that in every session of the House, when gentle- 
men are occupying the floor, it has been the universal practice 
for such member tosay, ‘‘I will incorporate with my a aes cer- 
tain data which I will not take the time of the House or the com- 
mittee to read,” or ‘‘ will append at the close of my remarks such 
and such report bearing upon this case.“ That has been uniformly 
done ever since I have been here, and my colleague, depending 
on that praos; made the same statement for the same purpose, 
Had he known that the data he desired to incorporate was to be 
excluded from the speech, he would have availed himself of fur- 
ther time to have it read, as he had a right to do, and incorpo- 
rate it in his remarks in that manner. 

Now, no one objects to the ruling of the Chair in regard to this 
matter. But I would like to submit the request of my colleague 
that the same courtesy be extended to him that has been uni- 
formly given when other members have risen and stated that 
they wanted to incorporate such and such matters in their re- 
marks without taking the time of the House to read. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, all last Congress the RECORD was filled with criticisms 
on the administration of the Pension Department. Itisa legiti- 
mate subject of criticism. Why, then, can not my colleague have 
extended to him the same courtesy, when he has gone through 
all the motions that other members occupying the floor went 
through when they wanted to exercise this privilege. Why 
can he not be given the permission to add to his remarks cli 
pings from the newspapers and public letters of the day? I as 
as a matter of courtesy that he may have that privilege, and I 
ask it hoping it will be granted. I never objected to anything 
of the kind and I never shall, whether this is granted him or 
not; but I think he ought to be put on a plane with the practice 
and the oe S that has been given to other members. 

Mr. FITHIAN. When the request was submitted the other 
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day by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Monsa) for unan- 
imous consent to print some newspaper comments with his re- 
marks, I ob.ected. He afterwards came to me and represented 
to me that the comments he wanted printed, and his statements 
as well, were of a general character. I understood them to be a 
eee assault upon the Commissioner of Pensions. The gen- 

eman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] renewed his request for 
unanimous consent to print these newspaper extracts and other 
oe. objected to the unanimous consent given, and 
ee not obtained from the House or the Co ttee of the 

ole. 

I have since read the remarks of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MORSE], and I find that they are of a personal 
character, a personal assault upon the Commissioner of Pensions, 
the ventilation of a personal quarrel that he has had with the 
Commissioner of Pensions; and while [ have not objected to any- 
thing of a general character going into the RECORD, I do object 
2 any 5 or ue one 2 in on the c of = 

use an privilege print: personal remar 
agnas any gentleman connected with Gee arene ae of the 

vernment. I do not think it is the Spe place to ventilate 
eee quarrels, and therefore I shall insist upon my objec- 


on. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr.S; er, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois a question. Do J understand the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. FITHIAN] now to maintain that, in spite of the objection 
made against the insertion in the RecorDof the clippings which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] asked permis- 
sion to put in some days ago, they were put in afterw: ? 

Mr. FITHIAN. No, sir; his remarks were printed. The ob- 
jection was as to the newspaper clippings. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr, Chairman, at the time the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] asked permission some days ago to 
insert in the RECORD ce: letters which he had received from 


the Department, I rose to object, and I said to him that I had no 


objection to his partof that correspondence going in if the whole 
correspondence between the Commissioner of Pensions and him- 
self were inserted. Just then other gentlemen objected form- 
ally, and the matter went over. I learned afterward by reading 
the newspaper reports that the objections were subsequently 
withdrawn and I understood the pu tion was made in the 


RECORD. 

TheSPEAKER. That was another matter. That was a com- 
munication from the Postmaster-General in relation to the frank- 
ing privilege. 

2 HEARD. I understood then that it related to a corre- 

mdence which occurred between the 3 from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MORSE] and the Commisssioner of Pensions, and I 
therefore intended to insist as a condition to his part of the cor- 
respondence going in that the whole cor: ndence go in, and 
he said he had no objection to putting it all in; but afterwards it 
seems that the objection was withdrawn, and, as I understood, 
his part only of the correspondence was inserted in the RECORD. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have only this to say: I shall not object 
to the publication which the gentleman desires to have made, 
I believe the practice is as stated by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. COGSWELL], that when a gentleman during the 
progress of his remarks says, I will, without objection, add to 
my remarks, or insert something in my remarks,” that is the 
general form, and if there be no objection mude, it is taken for 
grantéd that there is no objection, and the publication is pre- 
sumed to be authorized. 

That being the case, Mr. Speaker, if I may be indulged just 
a moment, I want to say that I shall not make objection now; 
but I want to insist that where a publication of this kind is made, 
which contains an assault on the official or personal action of an 
officer of the Government who has no right to be heard on this 
floor, that in all fairness there should be some means provided 
for inserting in the RECORD such reply to the charges as may 
have been made, or ag eee made, to such assault 

theofficial as may have got into the RECORD under the 
ix aortes pretext of being part of the remarks of a gentleman 
on this foor under the claim of personal privilege. 

Mr. FITHIAN. That is the point. 

Mr. MORSE. May I be allowed to add this word: It was my 
purpose to comply with the wish of the gentleman just exactly 
as stated, and to print the entire correspondence so that the Com- 
missioner’s side might be stated. You will remember he threat- 
ened in his letter to have the correspondence printed in the 
RECORD and I pro d to oblige him. And it is due to me, Mr. 
92 to say t I did not begin this controversy. 

onerof Pensions gave to the public press a correspond- 

ence which I had had with him about a case in my dis- 

trict, and his letter addressed to me, which he printed in the 

2 press and which was sent all over this country, was a very 
proper letter and for billingsgate and for vituperation woul 
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exceed the language of the brags and bullies that fight in the 
streets, and the language was a disgrace to the Commissioner. 

Mr. HEARD.. If the gentleman was not going to embody the 
whole of the co: ence, and is to e another personal 
attack on the Commissioner of Pensions, of course I should ob- 
pr He had access to the columns of the same newspapers used 

y the Commissioner te scatter his billingsgate in response to 
the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not deal in billingsgate. 

Mr. HEARD (continuing). You can not do it under the plea 
of 8 rivilege. [Cries of L Pa order!“ 

he SPE One moment. There is no question of priv- 
ilege presented. The Chair will take this opportunity 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous consent to print these clip- 
pings in the RECORD. 

r. FITHIAN. I object. 
ite oe Objection is made by the gentleman from 
inois. 

The Chair will take this opportunity of saying that there 
seems to be a misapprehension on the part of some members of 
the House as to the right to print. Now, the practice and the 
rule is that nothing shall appear in the RECORD wey what is 
spoken upon the floor except by unanimous consent. e House 
very often gives to a member who has the floor unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks, or unanimous consent to incorpo- 
rate some table or other matter that he does not care to read or 
take the time to read; but there has been norule, and in the na- 
ture of the case there can not with propriety be any rule, which 
would permit a member when he was on the floor to say, “I 
will e the privilege of td, aT in my remarks ” some- 
thing, and printing that something in the RECORD, because 
itisa . could not take without the express assent of 
the House. tlemen will see, if they will think about it, or 
reflect upon it, that without the rule suggested by the Chair, 
any member might print anything in the RECORD that he de- 
sired to print, without consulting the House. 

Mr. ARD. May I be pardoned for s gesting to the Chair 
that, as I stated just now, it occurs to me “the form of ex- 
pronos of a member is I will, without objection, insert in the 

RD” such and such matter? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman could not under such form 
ol e on insert in the RECORD matter not read or spoken. 
The consent of the House or Committee of the Whole must be 
obtained, the Chair submitting the request. 

Mr. HEARD. It was not my purpose to controvert the cor- 
rectness of the position of the Chair, I only wanted to ask if 
this rule is to obtain in the future when we desired to incorporate 
anything of that character we must then and there obtain con- 
sent of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without the consent of the House no mat- 
ter not spoken on the floor can be inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. WELL. Mr. Speaker, my point is that my col- 
league, having lost his right and opportunity to read these clip- 
pings by following the practice or the rule, to which nobody 
objects, and a practice w hasalways prevailed in this House 
since I have been a member, I think there ought to be accorded 
to him the 5 5 to pus in these clippings. 

Mr. RIC N of Tennessee. I would remind the gen- 
tleman that his colleague only had ten minutes, and he could 
not possibly oS ge em in in that time. 

Mr. COGSWELL. But he could have got more time from 
other gentlemen. 

; The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the standing committees 
or reports. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I desire to make a parliamentary 


auy: 
e SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is it understood from the decision 
of the Chair that in the future the stenographers in making up 
their reports will literally exclude every from the remarks 
of a gentleman except his actual statement, and those matters 
which are inserted must be on the actual expressed consent of 
the House after objection has been asked for? 

The SPEAKER. That is the rule. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If that is the understanding, all 
right. The universal custom, so far as my observation has gone, 
heretofore has been to the contrary. I grant you that there is 
pas = under which it can be done, nor is there any rule author- 

g it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman mean to say that if a 
gentleman has the floor for five minutes or ten minutes, without 
unanimous consent he can print a speech of an hour's length? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It is very frequently done; if fora 
minute, he can print for an hour; if for two minutes, for an hour. 
The same principle is involved. $ 

The SP. . Without leave to print? 
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Mr, CANNON of Illinois. So far as I have observed the uni- 
versal custom heretofore has been while gentlemen are making 
their remarks to say, “I will print in my remarks, without tak- 


ing the time of the House, a table, or report, or other matters,“ 
and print it. Now, I grant that there is no rule authorizing 
that, but the practice has been that way. I am 1 con- 
tent that the practice shall be the other way if it is understood 
that the reporters are to be instructed to absolutely keep out of 
the RECORD all matters that are not spoken on the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Thatis the rule. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen 
seem to confuse in their own minds this case with the case where 
there is a general leave to print. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois and Mr. COGSWELL. No. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I beg the gentlemen's 
pardon. The Chair has stated the rule accurately, except in 
8 voor general leave to print upon a pending measure has 

eu given. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am not objecting to the rule. 
What I want to know is, what is to be the practice in the future? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The Chair has stated the 
rule and the practice accurately, as I understand it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, Oh no; not the practice. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I understood the Chair to say a moment 
ago that ths Clerk would call the committees. I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. When the House adjourned last evening a 
privileged report was pending in reg to a resolution of in- 


uiry, and, no quorum appearing, the House adjourned. Ide- 
mae to ask if that is not the first business in order. 
The SPEAKER. It is not, unless it is called up. The gen- 


tleman in charge of it has not called it up. The Clerk will call 
the committees for reports. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr, Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER. For what ele does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. BLAND. I desire to su ta privileged report from the 
Committee on Co , Weights, and Measures upon a resolu- 
tion of inquiry, which was referred to that co ttee about a 
week ago. This being the last day for the report under the rule, 
I desire to pr sent it now. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send up the report. 
1 MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum 
resent. 
Phe SPEAKER. There is no question now before the House 
upon which that can be tested. hen such a question arises the 
entleman can make his point. The gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. BLAND] states that he submitsa privileged report. The 
‘lerk will read the report. . 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The . introduced by Mr. Loup on September —, was 
referred to the Committee on Qotnage, Weights, and Measures: 
ti Resolved, That the Secre of the Treasury be, and is hereby, respect- 
fully requested to inform this House how many ounces of silver bullion were 
urchased under the act of July 14, 1890, known as the ‘Sherman law,’ dur- 
ng the months of July and August, 1893, respectively, together with the 
total amount offered to the Goverument; the prices at which said bullion 
was offered and the prices paid per ounce for such amounts as were pur- 


ased. 

“And beit further resolved, That if it shall appear that less than 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullion has been purchased, as required by law, in each of 
the said months of July and August, then said Secretary of the Treasury 
is respectfully requested to inform this House what causes have existed to 
prevent the enforcement of said Sherman law.” 

The committee report the following as a substitute: 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to inform the 
House why silver bullion was not purchased in the months of July and Au- 
gust, 1893, to the full amount proposed in the act of July 14, 1890.” 


Mr. BLAND. That is reported as a substitute for the resolu- 
tion which was introduced by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Loup] and referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. The Senate had previously made inquiry as tó 
the amount of bullion purchased in the month of July, 1893, and 
also in the month of August, and that information has already 
been communicated to Congress, and is to be found in Senate 
Executive Documents No. 5 and No. 10. We have reported this 
substitute simply asking the reasons why the amount authorized 
by law was not purchased, because the other information called 
for in the original resolution has already been transmitted to 
Congress. 

I have a statement from the Secretary of the Treasury, a re- 
pors made to the Senate, giving the amount purchased during 

uly and August, the amount offered, the price at which it was 
offered, the amount purchased, and the price at which it was 
urchased. Therefore all that part of the original resolution 
Baring been already responded to, we did not deem it necessary 


to make any further inquiry about it. I move the adoption of 
the substitute, and upon that I ask for the previous question. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, IL raise the point of order that no 
quorum is present. 
The SPEAKER. That will be tested when the question is 


put. 

Mr. MORSE. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

Tho SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask the reading of the substitute. 

The Clerk again read the proposed substitute reported by the 
committee. b 

The SPEAKER, The question is on ordering the previous 
question. (The question was Soir The “ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. MORSE. I call for a division. 

The A 75 8 5 being again taken, there were—ayes 110, noes 0. 

Mr. MORSE. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
me point that no quorum has voted. The Chair will appoint 

ers, 

Mr. BLAND. Let us have the San and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 170, nays 0, not 
voting 183; as follows: 


YEAS—170. 
Abbott, Cox, Johnson, Ind. Pendleton, W. Va. 
Adams, Crawford, Johnson, N Dak. Perkins, 
Alderson, Curtis, Kans. oy, è 
Alexander, Daniels, em, Powers, 
Arnold, Davey, Kiefer x 
Bailey, Davis, re Ray, 
Baker, Kans. De Armond, Kyle, Rayner, 
Baker, N. H. Denson, Lacey, Richards, Ohio 
Bankhead, Dingley, Lane, Richardson, Mich. 
Barwig, Dinsmore, Lapham, Richardson, Tenn. 
Bell, Colo. Dockery, Latimer, Robbins, 
Bell, Tex. Dolllver, La Russell, Ga. 
Black, Ga. Doolittle, Lester, Sayers, 
Black, III. Durborow, Linton, Shaw, 
Bland, Ellis, Oregon Livingston, Sibley, 
Bower, N. C Pieler 23 3 
ower, N. elder, 5 nod 
Bowers, Cal. Fithian, Mallory, Somers, 
rattan, Fietcher, arsh, Springer, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Funk, Marshall, enan g S 
Bretz, G 5 Marvin, N. Y. Talbert, S. C. 
Broderick, Gear, McCulloch, Talbott, Md. 
Brookshire, Geissenhainer, McDannold, Tate, 
Brosius, Gillet, N. Y. McDearmon, Tawney, 
Buyan, Go McEttrick, mas, 
333 E l ES 
ynum, er, 0 o cker 
Cadmus, H * cRae, Turner, 
Caldwell Hall, Meiklejohn, ler, 
Campbel Hall, Mo. Mercer, an Voorhis, Ohio 
Cannon, Harter, Meredith, anger, 
Cannon, III. Hartman, Meyer, Warner, 
Capehart, Hatch, Wheeler, Als. 
Clark, Mo. Haugen, Money, 
Cobb, Ala. Heard, Montgomery, Williams, Miss. 
Cobb, Mo, Hendrix, ‘oon, ilson, Ohio 
Morgan, ison, W. Va. 
Cogswell, Hooker, Miss. Murray, ‘ise, 
Cooper, Houk, Ohio Northway, Wolverton, 
Cooper, Houk tterson, oodard, 
Cooper, Wis, Bu Pearson, Wright, Mass. 
usins, u ce, 
Covert Hutcheson, Pendleton, Tex. 
NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—183. 
Aitken, Grosvenor, Maddox, 
Aldrich, Coffeen, Grout, Magner, 
Allen, Compton, mes. Maguire, 
Apsley, nu, ond. Mahon. 
Avery, Coombs, Marvin, Ind. 
Babcock, Cooper, Fla. Harmer, McAleer, 
Baldwin, Cornish, Hai eCall, i 
Barnes. Crain, Hayes, McCleary, Minn. 
Bartholdt, Culberson, Heiner, McCreary, Ky. 
Bartlett, * ia Henderson, III. Me Do 
Belden, Curtis, N. V. Henderson, Iowa. McGann, 
Beltzhoover, zell, Henderson, N.C. McKeighan, 
Berry, De Forest, Hepburn, c 
Bing Donovan, Hermann, McMillin, 
Blair, Draper, Hicks, Morse, 
Blanchard, Dunn, Hilborn, Moses, 
Boatner, Dun; x Hitt, Mutchler, 
Boutelle, Edmunds, Holman, Neill, 
Branch, Ellis, Ky Hooker, N. Y. Newlands, 
Brawley, Enloe, Hopkins, III. Oates, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Epes, Hopkins, Pa. OF 
Brickner, Erd Hudson, O'Neil, Mass. 
Brown, Everett, Hunter, O'Neill, Pa 
Bunn, Fellows, Ikirt, Outhwaite, 
Burnes. Fitch, Johnson, Ohio Page, 
Cabaniss, Forman, Jones, Paschal, 
Caminetti, Funston, Kribbs, Payne, 
Caruth, Fyan, Layton, Paynter, 
Catchings, recog A Lefever, P ps. 
Causey, Gillett, Mass. Lilly, Pigott, 
Chickering, Goldzier, Lisle, Eor 
Childs, Goodnight, Lockwood, Randall, 
Clancy, Graham, = Lucas, 
Clarke, Ala. Gresham, Lynch, Reilly, 


Robinson, Pa. rry, Tarsney, Wells, 
k, Stephenson, Taylor, Ind. Wever, 
Stevens, Taylor, Tenn. Wheeler, II. 
Stockdal Terry, White, 
Schermerhorn. Stone, O. Turpin, W III. 
ton, Stone, W. A. Updegraff, Wilson, Wash. 
Settle, Stone, Van Voorhis, N. Y. Woomer, 
Shell, Storer, Wadsworth, Wright, Pa. 
Strait, Walker, 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. KRIBBS with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 
Mr. BUNN with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. TURPIN with Mr. PHILLIPS. 
Mr. STOCKDALE with Mr. GROUT. 
Mr. CLANCY with Mr. BINGHAM. 


Mr. BERRY with Mr. STEPHENSON. 
. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 
. STONE of Kentucky with Mr. LUCAS. 
Mr. EDMUNDS with Mr. REYBURN. 
Mr. WASHINGTON with Mr. HEPBURN. 
Mr. WELLS with Mr. BABCOCK. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois with Mr. LILLY. 
Mr. NEILL with Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 
Mr. SIPE with Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 
. DUNPHY with Mr. WEVER. 
Mr. RYAN with Mr. APSLEY. 
Mr. PAGE with Mr. MORSE. 
Mr. SICKLES with Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Mr. WEADOCK with Mr. Moon. 
Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 
Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 
Mr. CoRNISH With Mr. GARDNER. 
Mr. SHELL with Mr. CURTIS of New York. 
Mr. FITCH with Mr. HULL. 
Mr. TERRY with Mr. Post. 
. GOODNIGHT with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 
Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 
. ENLOE with Mr, BOUTELLE. 
Mr. FYAN with Mr. Lucas. 
Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. AITKEN. 
Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. DRAPER. 
Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 
Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 
Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. SCRANTON. 
Mr. LAYTON with Mr. AVERY. 
Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. VAN VoorHIs of New York. 
Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 
Mr. BOATNER with Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. HoPpKINS of Illinois. 
Mr. CAUSEY with Mr. MCDOWELL. 
Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
For this day: 
Mr. BRICKNER with Mr. SWEET. 
Mr. McCreary of Kentucky with Mr. MAHON. 
Mr. CRAIN with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. HARE with Mr. HITT. 
Mr. CARUTH with Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. COMPTON with Mr. PAYNE. 
Mr. ALLEN with Mr. FUNSTON. 
Mr. GEARY with Mr. WAUGH. A 
Mr. LYNCH with Mr. WHEELER of Illinois. 
Mr. FLETCHER with Mr. HALL of Minnesota, until October 15. 
Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. CHILDS. 
The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 169; the noes 
none. No quorum has voted. 
Mr. SP GER. I move that there be a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Aldrich, wn, Cornish, Fellows, 
Allen, Bunn, e Fitch, 
Apsley, Burnes, Culberson, Fletcher, 
Avery, Caminetti, 9 Funston, 
Babcock. Caruth, Curtis, N.Y. Gardner, 
Barthold Cate! Dalzell, Geary, 
Belden, Causey, Donovan, Gillett, Mass. 
Beltzhoover, Chickering, Draper, Gotdzier, 

A hilds, Dunphy, Goodnight, 
B Clancy. Edmunds, Graham, 
Blanchard, Clarke, Ala. Ellis, Ky. Grout, 
Boatner, kran, Enloe, Haines, 
Boutelle, Compton, Epes, Hammond, 
Branch, Hare, 


son, 

me —.— Ro, mas oe Rand: Sweet, 

erson, leer, Reed, y, 
He McCleary, Minn. Reilly, Taylor, Tenn. 
Hicks, McCreary, Ky. Reyburn, 1 
Bilborn, McDowell, Ritchie, 
Hitt, ‘cGann, Robe: La. 2 
Hol McKeighan, Robinson, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Hooker, N. Y. McLaurin, Rusk, alker, 
Hopkins, c f Russell, Conn. Washington, 
Hunter, Mutchler, Ryan, waagt 
Johnson, Ohio. Neill, Schermerhorn, Weadock, 

ones, Newlands, Scranton, Wells, 

Kribbs, O'Fe Shell, ever, 
Layton, O'Neil. Mass. Sherman, Wheeler, III. 
Lefever, O'Neill, Pa. Sickles, te, 
Lilly, Outhwaite, pe, Williams, III. 
Lisie, Page, » Stephenson, Wilson, Wash. 
Lockwood, Paschal, Stevens, Woomer. 
Lucas, Payne, Stockdale, 
Maddox, Paynter, tone, O. W. 

er, Pearson, Stone, W. A. 


The SPEAKER. On this call 200 gentlemen have answered 
to their names, more than a quorum. 

Mr. BLAND. I move that all further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the demand 
for the previous question on the report submitted by the gentle- 
man from Missouri from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Moamires, on which question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. BLAND. Iask uñanimous consent to dispense with the 
call of the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORSE. To that I object. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not see why the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts should object to this resolution. It is merely a matter 
of inquiry and unanimously reported from the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest to the gentleman from Missouri that 
he go and labor witn the gentleman from Illinois[Mr. FITHIAN], 
who objects to treating me as other members are treated. 

Mr. BLAND. I suggest to the gentleman that he labor him- 
self, and not put the House to this delay and trouble. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 174, nays 0, not 
voting 179; as follows: 


YEAS—i74. 
Abbott, Daniels, Ikirt, Pence, 
Alexander, Davey, Johnson, Pendleton. Tex. 
old, vis, Johnson, N.Dak. Pendleton, W. Va. 
Bailey, De Armond, oy, Perk 
Baker, Kans. De Forest, Kem, Pickler, 
Baker, N. H. Denson, Kiefer, Powers, 
Bankhead, Dingley, Price, 
— a Dinsm: Kyle, Ray, 

art. Dockery, Lacey, 

B: * Do Lane, Richards, Ohio 
Bell, Doolittle, Lapham, Richardson, Mich. 
Black, Ga. Dunn, Latimer, Richardson, Tenn. 
Black, Durborow, Lawson, Robbins, 
Bland, Ellis, € Lester, Russell, Ga. 
Boen, E. hb, Linton, Sayers, 
Bower, N. C. Fithian, Livingston, Shaw, 
Bowers, Cal. Forman, Loud, Sibley, 
Bretz, Funk, Loudenslager, Simpson, 
Broderick, Fyan, Mallory, Smith, 
Broo Gear, Marsh, nodgrass, 
. — 05 ein CNY. Marvin N Y 8 llings, 
an, et, N. a 
Burrows, Gorman, McCall, trong, 
. — a aray, * 5 Talbert, S. C. 
Me 5 

Grosvenor, McDearmon, Taylor, Ind. 
Caldw 7 McEttrick, omas, 
Campbel er, Mc: „ „ 
Cannon, Hall. Minn. Mc Tucker, 
Cannon, III. Hall, Mo. MeNagny, Turner, 
Capehart, H: NM Tyler, 
Clark, Mo. Hatch, Meiklejohn, Updegrat, 

obb, Ala. Haugen, ercer, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Cobb, Mo, Heard, Meredi Warner, 

‘ockrell, Hendrix, Meyer, Wheeler, Ala. 
Coffeen, Hines, Milliken, Whiting, 
Cogswell, Hooker, Miss. Money, Williams, Miss. 

un, Hopkins, III. Montgomery. Wilson, Ohio 
Cooper, Ind. Houk, Ohio Morgan, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cooper, Houk, Tenn. Moses, 
Cousins, Hudson, Murray, Wolverton, 
Covert, 8 Northway, Woodard. 
xX. ull, tes. 
Crawford, Hutcheson, Patterson, 
NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—179. 
Avery, Beltzhoover, Bottelle, 
Aitken, Babeuck, Yy Branch, 
Alderson, Baldwin, 1 Brattan, 
Barnes, Biair, Brawley, 
Allen, Belden, Blanchard, Breckinridge, Ark. 
Apsley, Bell, Colo. Boatner, B: inr: A 
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Brickner, Geary, ahon, Shell, The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following-named 
wn, Gillett, Mass. Martin, Ind Sherman, at 
Bato, Goldzier, 3 Sickles, members failed to answer to their names: 
Burnes, Goodnight, McCleary, Minn. Sipe, Adams, Daniels, Hunter, Rusk, 
Caminetti, Graham, McC: à Somers, Alderson, Draper, Johnson, Ohio Russell, Conn. 
Caruth, Grout, McDoweil, Sperry, Aldrich, Dunphy, Jones, yan, 
Cate! Haines, eGann, Stephenson, Allen, Edmunds, Kribbs, Schermerhorn, 
Causey, Hammond, McKeighan, Stevens, Apsiey, Ellis. Ky, Lilly, Scranton, 
Chickering, Hare, cLaurin, Stockdalh Avery, Enloe, Lisle, Shaw, 
Childs, Harmer, Moon, Stone, O. Babcock, Epes, Lockwood, Shell, 
Clancy, Harris, Morse, Stone, W. A. Belden, Erdman, Lucas, Sherman, 
Clarke, Ala. Harter, Mutchler, Stone, Ky. Beltzhoover, Everett, Lynch, Sickles, 
Cockran, es, Neill, Storer, Berry, Fellows, addox, Sipe, 
Compton, Heiner, Newlands, Strait, Bingham, Fielder, Magner, Snodgrass, 
Coombs, - Henderson, II. O'Ferrall, Swanson, Blair, tch. Maguire, Somers, 
Cooper, Fla. Henderson, Iowa O'Neil, Mass. Sweet, Blanchard, Fletcher, Mahon, Stephenson, 
Cooper, Wis. Henderson, N. "Neill, Pa. Talbott, Md. Branch, Funk, Martin, Ind. Stevens, 
Cornish, Hepburn, Outhwaite, arsney, Brawley, Gardner, McAleer, Stockdal 
Crain, Hermann, age, Tawney, Breckinridge, Ark. Geary, McCreary, Ky. Stone, C. 
Culberson, cks, Paschal, Taylor, Tenn. Breckinridge, Ky. Geissenhainer, McDannold, Stone, W. A. 
Cummi Hilborn, Payne, Terry, Brickner, Goldzier, eDowell, Stone, Ky. 
Curtis, Kans. Hitt, Paynter, s Broderick, Goodnight, McGann, trait, 
Curtis, N. Y. Holman, Pearson, Van Voorhis, N.Y. | Brown, Graham, McKaig Swanson, 
Dalzell. Hooker, N. Y. Phili: Wadsworth, Bunn, Grout, cKe Sweet, 
Dolliver, Hopkins, Pa. Pigott, Walker, Burnes, Hager, McLaurin, Tarsney, 
per, Hunter, Post, Wanger, Caldwell, Haines, Morse, Terty, 
Dunphy, Jo n, Ohio Randall, Washin Caminetti, Hall, eill, ‘Thomas, 
nun Jones, Reed, wani, Campbell, Hammond, Newlands, Tucker, 
Ellis, Ky. Kribbs, Reilly, Weadock, Caruth, Hare, O'Ferrall, in, 
Enloe, Layton, Reyburn, Wells, Cate $ Harris, O'Neil, Mass. Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Epes, Lefever, Ritchie, Wever, Chicke: a Hayes, O'Neill, Pa. Walker, 
Erdman, Lilly, Robertson, La. Wheeler, III. Childs, Heiner, Page, Washington, 
Everett, Lisle, Robinson, Pa. hite, Cockran, Henderson, III. Paschal, Waugh, 
Fellows, 0 Rusk, Williams, III. Compton, Henderson, N.C. Payne, Weadock, 
Fielder, Lucas, Russell, Conn. Wilson, Wash, Conn, Hepburn, llips, Wells, 
tch, Lynch, Ryan, Woomer, Coombs, Hermann, Pigott, Wever, 
Fletcher, Maddox, Schermerhorn, Wright, Mass. Cooper, Fla. Hicks, Post, Wheeler, III. 
Funston, Magner, Scranton, Wright, Cooper, Wis. Hilborn, Randall, te, 
Gardner, Settle, Cornish, Hitt, d. Williams, III. 
a Crain, Ho Reilly, ise, 
No quorum voting. Cummings, Hooker, N. Y. Reyburn, Woomer. 
The following additional pair was announced: Curtis, Xs Hopkins, a 5 
INGHAM, for the rest of the day. Dalzell. lopkins, Pa. 5 


Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I am paired with the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], but voted to make a quo- 
rum, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move a call of the House. 

Mr. HATCH. I move that the Housenowadjourn. We have 
had two votes on this and a call of the House, and have wasted 
the day, practically. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But I thinka call of the House will de- 
velop the presence of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The last call of the House showed a quo- 
rum present, but on the roll call no quorum voted. The mo- 
tion to adjourn will simply diminish by one day the time allowed 
for the special order. : 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Lask unanimous consent that this 
matter go over until to-morrow, and that the special order be 
taken up. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, [ am sorry to disagree with my 
friend, but I can not consent to any other unanimous consent for 
these two weeks, or to the transaction of any other business 
withouta quorum. I want to labor with the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. PEANN 

The SPEAKER. he question is on agreeing now to the 
motion of the gentleman from Missouri that the House adjourn. 

The question was taken; and ona division there were—ayes 
29, noes 105. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. BLAND. I move a call of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If we should have a yea-and-nay vote upon- 
the motion to adjourn, and if the presence of a quorum was dis- 
closed on that vote, would it be necessary to have a call of the 


House? 

Mr. BLAND. I insist on a call of the House. I think that 
will get a 8 quicker than a vote on the motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, where a quorum votes on any re- 
corded vote, there would be no further necessity fora call of the 
House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I call for the yeas and nays on the 
motion toadjourn. That will accomplish the same object. 

Mr. BLAND.. [think we are more likely to developa quorum 
on a call of the House than on a motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to make the motion for a call of the 
House, having passed upon the motion to adjourn, and haying 
announced the result. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was on the floor trying to make that in- 
quiry before the result was announced. Stillif the gentleman 
from Missouri insists—— 

Mr. BLAND. I think we had better have a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri[Mr, BLAND] 
moves a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 


eee .. 


gentlemen who failed to respond, and on this call excuses will 
be in order. 

The roll was again called, but no excuses were presented. 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and ninety-five gentlemen— 
more than a quorum—have answered to their names, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move to dispense with all further pro- 
ceedings under the call. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question nowrecurs upon ordering the 
previous question on the resolution reported by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], from the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thegentlemanfrom Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
is notin his seat, but when he left the Hall, a moment ago, he 
said he would return, and that he desired to withdraw the pend- 
ing proposition and allow the debate on the election bill to pro- 
ceed. Iam not authorized to make the withdrawal for him, but 
he stated that he would do so. Ashe does not seem to be in the 
Hallat this moment, I ask unanimous consent that the House 
now proceed with the debate on the Federal election bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I object to the unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. 
MORSE] objects. 

Mr. RAYNER. I think that perhaps I would be authorized, 
being a member of the committee, to withdraw the pending 

roposition. I understand the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] to state that the chairman of the committee r. 
BLAND] said he would do so. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble is that the yeas and nays have 
been ordered on ordering the pice question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We could reconsider the yote by which the 
yeas and nays were ordered, I presume? 

Mr. MORSE. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Theregular order is the vote on the demand 
for the previous question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Can not the demand for the previous ques- 
tion be withdrawn at any time? 

The SPEAKER. The trouble is that the yeas and nays have 
been ordered upon it. The regular order is the taking of the 
yeas and nays upon the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. DOC Y. There has been no vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. But the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
There has been a vote ordering the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLAND. Idemand the regular order. 

Mr. LACEY. The regular order is the debate on the elec- 
tion bill, after 2 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. That bill does not come up until after the 
second morning hour, whichis not yet reached. Whatever time 
is consumed in this way simply diminishes the time for debate 
on the bill repealing the Federal election law. A time is fixed 
for a vote upon it, and whatever time is used in this way simply 
diminishes the time for debate upon that measure. 


he gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


. ` 
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Mr. BLAND. I insist on the regular order. 


The SPEAKER. The regular 
yes and nays navin 
question, on the mot 


been ordered on order 
of the gentleman from 


order is the call of the roll, the 


the previous 
issouri. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 186, nays 0, not 
voting 167; as follows: 


Barnes 
Bartholat, 


YEAS—186. 
Daniels, ull, 
paris’ eee son, 
— fone Johnson, N. Dak. 
0 OY, 
Denson, Kem, 
Dingley, Kiefer, 
Dinsmore, Kilgore, 
Dockery, Kyle. 
Donovan, Lacey, 
Doolittle, 1 e 
„ p. 
Durborow, Latimer, 
Lawson, 
English, Lester, 
Fielda Livingst 
ielder, ngston, 
3 
rman, ude: 
Funk, Mallory, 
Fyan, Marsh, 
Gear, Marshall, 
Geisse' Marvin, N. Y. 
Gillet, N. Y. McCall, 
Gillett, Mass. McCleary, Minn. 
orman, McCulloc 
Grady, Mebanno 
Gresham, McDearmon, 
Grosvenor, McEttrick, 
Hager, McKaig, 
Hainer, McM: 
Hall, McNagny, 
Hall, Mo, McRae, 
Harmer, Meiklejohn, 
Harter, ercer, 
Meredith, 
Hatch, Meyer, 
Haugen, en, 
Money, 
Montgomery, 
Henderson, Iowa Mor an, 
Hendrix, 0858S, 
Hilborn, Murray, 
es, Oates, 
Houk, Ohio Outhwaite, 
Houk, Tenn. Paschal, 
Patterson, 
NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—197, 
Cum Kribbs, 
Dalzell, ver, 
Do 1 Lilly, 

3 Lisle, 
Dunphy, Lockwood, 
Edm Lucas, 

Ellis, Ky. L r 
Epes, 0X, 
E Magner, 
Everett, Maguire, 
Fellows, Mahon, 
Fitch, Martin, Ind. 
Fletcher, McAleer, 
Funston, eet A Ky. 
ardner, McDow 
Ary, McGann, 
Goldzier, McKelghan, 
odnight, McLaurin, 
Graham, Moon, 
Grout, Morse, 
es, Mutchler, 
Neill, 
Northway, 
orthway, 
Hayes, Orerrail, 
Henderson, IN, O'Neil, Mass. 
Henderson, N.C. O'Neill, Pa. 
Hepburn, Page, 
Hermann, Payne, 
Hicks, Pendleton, W. Va. 
tt, Phillips, 
Holman, Pigott, 
Hooker, Miss, Post, 
Hooker, N. Y. Powers, 
Hop „Il. 
. Pa. „ 
Hulick, 
Hunter, Reilly, 
Johnson, Ind. Reyburn, 
Johnson, Ohio Ritchie, 
Jones, Robertson, La. 


Tate, 
Taylor, Ind. 
Thomas, 


The SPEAKER. On this question the ayes are 186, the noes 
none. The ayes have it, and the previous question is ordered. 
The question now is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MORSE. Division, Mr. Speaker. 3 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 150, noes 0. 

Mr. MORSE. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. BLAND. I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 187, nays 0, not 
voting 166; as follows: 


Abbott, 
Aitken, 
Alexander, 


Bankhead, 
Bartholdt, 
Bartlett, 
Barwig. 
Bell, Colo. 
Bell. Tex. 
Black, Ga. 
Black, Il. 
Blair, 
Bland, 


Boen, 
Boutelle, 
Bower, N. C. 
Bowers, Cal. 
Brattan, 
Bretz, 
Broderick, 


Bingham, 
Blanchard, 
Boatner, 
Branch, 
Brawley, 


5 G: 
Breckinridge, Ark Grout, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Haines, 


Brickner, 
Brown, 


Daizell, 
Doliiver, 
Draper, 
Dunn, 


YEAS—187. 
Cooper, Wis. Hudson, 
Cousins, Hulick, 
Covert, Hull, 

X, Hutcheson, 

Crawford, t. 
Curtis, Kans. Johnson, N. Dak. 
ages oy, 

avey, em, 

Da Kiefer, 
De Armond, Kilgore, 
De Forest, Kyle, 
Denson, v. 
Dingley, Lane, 
Dinsmore, Lapham, 
Dockery, Latimer, 
Donovan, Lawson, 
Doolittle, Lester, 
eia fe 
s gon ngston, 
English, ud, 
Loudenslager, 
Fielder, Mallory, 
it Marsh, 
an, Marshall, 
Gear, Marvin, N. Y. 
Geary, McCall, 
* McCleary, Minn. 
Gillett, Mass. McCulloch, 
ldzier, McDannold, 
Gorman, McDearmon 
Grady, McEttrick, 
Gresh: McKaig, 
Hetty ee oe 
ger, cNagny, 
Hall, Minn. Meisisjohn, 
Hall, Mo. Mercer, 
an, Meyer 
Haugen, Money, 
Heard, Montgomery, 
5 I Morga 

en owa Morgan, 

Hendrix, 0368, 
H Murray, 
Hilborn, Northway, 
Hines, uthwaite, 
Houk, Ohio hal, 
NAYS—D. 
NOT VOTING—166. 
Dunphy, Lefever, 
Edmuni A 
Ellis, Ky. e, 
Epes, Lockwood, 
£rdman, Lucas, 
Everett, Lynch, 
Aten — 
agner, 
Forman 
an, on, 
Funk, 5 
. Menear Ky. 
ardner, ary, Ky. 
Gillet, N. Y. M ali, 
Mekeighan, 
e Laurm, 
Meredith, 
Hammond, liken, 
Hare, Morse, 
Harmer, Mutchler, 
Harris, Neil, 
New! 
Hatch, Oates, 
yes, O’Perrall, 
Henderson, III. O'Neill, Mass. 
Henderson, N.C. O'Neil, Pa. 
Hepburn, Page, 
Pali 
Holman, Pigot” 

0 0 
Hooker, Miss. Post. 
Hooker, N. Powers, 
Hopkins, III. Randall, 
Hopkins, Pa. Rayner, 
Houk, Tenn. Reed, 
—.— Reybarn, 

0 n. ey 
Johnson, Ohio Ritchie, 
Jones, Robertson, La. 
Kribbs, Robinson, Pa. 
Layton, 


So the resolution was agreed 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague 
[Mr. BRANCH] bə excused indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SWEET] be excused on account of 


sickness. 


There was no objection. 
The result of the yote was then announced as above recorded 


Patterson, 

Paynter, 

Pearson, 

Pence, 

Pendleton, Tex. 

hie gy W.Va. 
er! 


Richardson, Mich. 
Richar: T 


Simpson, 
Smith.; 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stevens, 


Talbert, S. . 
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y ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now call the committees for 


. 
‘he committees were called for reports. 
MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE. 

Mr. HEARD, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, reported back fayorably the joint resolution (H. Res. 32) de- 
claring Massachusetts avenue through the grounds of the Naval 
Observatory u public street; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the ole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The second morning hour begins at sixteen 
minutes after 3. The call rests with the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURROWS. We having now entered upon the second 
morning hour for the consideration of matters, I submit that 
under the special order it is not now in order to proceed with 
the consideration of bills that would be called up under the sec- 
oy morning hour. The Chair will observe the language of the 
rule: 

Tat immediately after the second morning hour, on the 20th day of 52 5 
tember, present, or if said second morning hour shall not have sooner ended, 
then at the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. on said day. 

The SPEAKER, On that day. 

Mr. BURROWS. On that day. 

If said second morning hour shali not have been sooner ended. 


Then whatever business is done in the second morning hour it 
must be done before 2 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. That is that day. If the gentleman will 
read a little further he will see what the ruleis. That is on the 
26th. 

Mr. BURROWS (reading). That the consideration of said 
bill shall be resumed immediately after the second morning hour 
of each legislative day thereafter up to and concluding the 9th 
day of October.” Yes, I see the Chair is right. I had not read 
that part of the order. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked unanimous consent that the morning 
hour be dispensed with, but immediately withdrew the request. 

Tho SPEAKER. Thecall of committees in the second morn- 
ing hour was completed. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Lawson] is entitled to the floor on the pending bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON} 
has been recognized. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Idesire to call up a resolution which 
I offered yesterday. . 

Mr. BURROWS. Call it up to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Very weil. 

MESSAGE FROM ‘THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate Pe Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with an amendment, 
joint resolution (H. Res. 57), empowering the National Board of 
Commissioners of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Park to authorize the State boards or organizations building 
monuments in the park to use the materials in said park agree- 
ably to such regulations as it may adopt, in which the concur- 
rence of the House was requested. 
ELECTION LAWS. * 


The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] 
is entitled to the floor upon the pending bill, the title of which 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R.2331) to repeal all statutes relating to supervisors of elections 
and special deputy marshals, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. MORSE. Isit in order to proceed to the consideration of 


this bill in the absence of a quorum? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no information thataquorum 
is not present. 8 : 

Mr. MORSE. I make the point that there is no quorum pres- 


ent. 

The SPEAKER. The last vote disclosed the fact that there 
was a asa present. . 

Mr. MORSE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble with thatis that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] has the floor and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts can not take him off the floor to make that 
motion. The gentleman from Georgia will proceed. 


at a ee ea qq̃uͤ— r ee eee 


Mr. LAWSON. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the committee 
that presented this report recommending the repeal of the Federal 
election laws, it now falls to my lot, in the order of debate, to sub- 
mit some observations in its support. 

In my judgment the attitude of the Democratic members of this 
House presents one of thesublimestspectacles that the eyes of free- 
menever gazed upon. Think of it. Here is a great political party, 
whose birth antedates the e Whose aspirations have 
always been in accord with the liberty and equality of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and whose successes and achievements have teen 
coeval with the best days of the Republic, voluntarily moving, in 
the spirit of magnanimity and patriotism, to divest itself of 
power—of power to control elections in the several States, of 
7 7 85 to prolong its rule in perpetuity, because it sincerely be- 

jeves that the laws conferring such power are dangerous to 
public liberty. 

Happy the people whose auspices are cast under the domina- 
tion of such a party! Having resumed its rightful sway, after 
the lapse of a generation, it now controls the executive and 
legislative Sepa. iment of the Government; very soon every 
Federal officeholder, from the Atlantic to the Pacific anfi from 
the Canadas to the Gulf, will be of like political faith. Upon its 
accession to power it finds upon the statute book a code of laws 
whose enforcement would greatly enhance its success and 8 
petuate its dominion, and yet we, its representatives in Con- 
gress, propose to sacrifice them all upon the altar of 3 and 
of conscience, because we have supreme faith in the capacity of 
the free people of this country to manage their own elections. 

To affirm that these laws are unconstitutional is not a new 
doctrine. That they are contrary to the political doctrines that 
have come down to us from the fathers of the Republic has al- 
ways been contended. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BROSIUS], whose beautiful rhapsodies in praise of liberty would 
have been more effective had they not been delivered in sup- 
port of measures that destroy liberty, said yesterday that these 
doctrines had fallen into the sear and yellow leaf.” The wish 
that they had so fallen may prevail in some sections, but let me 
assure the gentleman that the doctrine that affirms the liberty 
of the citizen and the independence of the. States, within their 
appropuate spheres, is ever fresh, and will sur vive in the minds 
of the people of this country so long as there is a single human 
heart that beats responsive to the tr. rts of liberty. 

I trust, therefore, that the House will indulge me while I at- 
tempt to restate some of these old doctrines, for they are, in my 
opinion, specially applicable at this time. They are general in 
their character, but their application to the subject in hand will 
be discovered as I proceed. 

Ours is a new system of government, and differs from any of 
which we read in the ancient or modern lore. It is sui generis. 
The maxims of law and constitutional interpretation which apply 
to other 53 do not apply to this. It is not omnip- 
otent in theory, as the British Parliament is, and as some other 
governments are. Its power, on the contrary, is limited, and 
the sphere in which it may be exercised is well defined by plain 
and visible landmarks. It is founded on a written Constitution, 
and has no inherent and original power. Its powers are dele- 
gated, and are such only as are expressed in the Constitution, or 
which may be implied logically, and as a necessary sequence 
from those that are expre Š 

The paramountobject of this Governmentis notits own aggran- 
dizement, not the accumulation of lustre, power, and glory, nor 
the acquisition of material splendor; its primary object is the 
security of individual liberty. That secured else desirable 
follows. Its chief cornerstone rests, therefore, on the capacity 
of man to govern himself. This is a distinctive American prin- 
ciple—unknown to former governments—and arises out of the 
conviction that if a man can not govern himself he is incapable 
of governing others, Elsewhere kingsand princes rule, but here 
the individual is sovereign; they, it was thoughtafew centuries 
ago, ruled 1 5 Divine right, but we recognize a different rule; 
power is God-given to the individual, and by him delegated to 
the state. Besides Him there is no other source of original 
power among men. 

There are other features which it is proper to consider. Tho 
Government is a complex one, having three essential factors, 
namely: individual liberty, local self-government, and federal 
union—a trinity in unity, so to speak, and each factor has its ap- 
propriate relations, and each its distinct sphere, as distinct as 
the orbits in which the sun, moon, and stars perform their revo- 
lutions. Each, though closely related to the others, is free and 
independent within its own sphere. The first enjoys all privi- 
leges and immunities that are consistent with the n of 
justice which pervade and control all. The State possesses all 
the authority and power that is delegated by the individual, 
and the Union possesses all the authority and power that is dele- 
gated by the States. And for this reason the 8 of the 
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United States is thought to be the best that human wisdom has 
ever devised. 

To preserve the dignity, the rights, and the liberty of the 
eople in this vast country, local self-government is in nsa- 
le. Itmust begin as near the hearthstone as practicable; in 

the inferior MANAON in jury trials, in municipal and county 
officers, as well as in State and Federal officers. To bring it 
near him secures his confidence and loyalty. His agency in its 
administration is thereby secured and enlarged, and his facili- 
ties for guarding and protecting his interests thereby increased. 
As it recedes from him his knowledge of its operations and his 
interest in his welfare is lessened, while his sense of responsi- 
bility diminishes. The Federal Government is likewise indis- 
pensable for the purpose. Its strong arm must interpose to pro- 
tect and defend him in that wherein his local government is im- 
tent. 
ae the States have no right or power to destroy the individ- 
ual, so has not the Union the right and power to destroy the 
States., „This is an indestructible Union of indestructible 
States. 

The two together contain the sum of governmental power— 
one for internal, and the other for external and such internal 
administration as the States are incompetent to conduct. State 
independence and Federal union are the two pillars of the fabric. 
If one is destroyed the other must fall; to oare the relation of 
either would impair the unity of the whole. They are endowed 
with different attributes and charged with different duties and 
responsibilities, yet when rightly administered there is no jeal- 
ousy, no friction, no antagonism. As someone has aptly stated 
it, they are one as the sea, yetas distinct as the waves.” To de- 
stroy the functions and independence of the States would con- 
vert the whole into a centralized and consolidated government, 
the character of which the future only could disclose. 

This Government as I have described it is, while thé freest, 
likewise the strongest inthe world. Ido not mean physical only, 
but moral strength as well. The part which the citizen has 
in the local governments causes him to realize a proprietary in- 
terest in the whole. It is anchored in his affections as his own 
offspring, deserving his loyalty, and there are no sicrifices of 
blood and treasure that he will not willingly make to maintain it. 

To preserve the Government we must adhere to these funda- 
mental principles. The bane and fall of all free governments 
are caused by a departure from fundamental principles. The 
only. troubles we have had came from a denial of the rights 

uaranteed in the fundamental principles. If we wish people to 
lane and support the Government, we, the law-making power, 
must love and support its Constitution ourselves. The first de- 
parture is usually tentative, and not of much significance, but 
merely a trial and test of the patience and temper of the people; 
the next isa bolder encroachment upon forbidden ground, and 
finally men, urged by the schemes of ambition and the lust for 
power, commit the most hideous crimes a: st the liberty of 
the citizen, the life of the Government, and the tranquility of 
the country. 

One purpose of the Constitution was to form a ‘‘more perfect 
union”—more 5 than the union which preceded it under 
the Articles of Confederation. In union we expect harmony 
and agreement, not contention and strife. When, therefore, we 
find ambiguity. in the letter of the Constitution we ought to 
search for its reason and spirit, and ascertain, if we can, the aims 
and purposes of those who framed and offered it for the accept- 


ance of the people, 

Keeping in view the general principles that I have stated, let 
us examine the laws that are proposa to be repealed. Their 
advocates claim that they were authorized by the Constitution. 
Let us examine them. We deny the statement, and thus the issue 
is made up between us. They claim that the power of Congress 
to enact them is derived from Section 4, Article I, of the Consti- 
tution, which is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and on 
3 shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but 


may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except 
as to the places of choosing Senators. 


What does this mean? Does it confer af hag Congress and the 
Legislature in each State authority to act in the same matter at 
the same time and with equal validity? It seems so. But this 
conclusion does not comport with the harmony and congruity 
which generally pervades the instrument, nor with the wisdom, 
caution, and sagacity which characterized its great authors. 
We are authorized, therefore, to search further for its interpre- 
tation. It is well known that the clause under consideration, on 
account of its ambiguity, met with able discussion and stubborn 
opposition in the State conventions to which the Constitution 
was referred for adoption, and that a majority of them demanded 
that the clause should be amended so as to express the power 
meant to be conferred on Congress and the States more clearly. 


It will be seen from the report submitted by the committee 
that a majority of the States refused to adopt the clause as it 
now ap s. In all of those State conventions there were dele- ` 
gates who had been in the convention that framed the Consti- 
tution. How did they interpret it, and with what arguments 
did they seek to secure its adoption by the States? They said 
that it was understood by this clause that Congress should exer- 
cise this power only in the event that a State should, for any 
reason, fail or refuse, or be unable to send Senators or Repre- 
sentatives to Congress. 

Iwill now read what Hamilton said in numbers 49 and 50 of the 
Federalist. No one will deny his competency as a witness. He 
was a Bei Sean leader among the men who framed it, and the 
leader of those who desired to make a more centralized govern- 
ment. He was a man of great intellectual resources and of pro- 
found learning in philosophy and statecraft, and perhaps van 
but one 8 among the great men with whom he was asso- 
ciated. I have often wished that he had been born on this con- 
tinent, that we might claim him with Washington, Adams, and 
others as a native American citizen. In speaking of the clause 
under consideration, he said: 

Its propriety rests upon the evidence of this plain proposition, that every 


8 ought to contain within itself the means of its own preserva- 
on. 


He further said: 


That there were only three ways in whic h this power could have been rea 
sonabl organized: that it must have eith er been lodged wholly in the Na- 
tional Leg lature, or wholly in the State Legislatures, or primarily in the 
latter and ultimately in the former. The last mode has 
preferred by the convention. 

He further reasoned in this wise: 


Suppose an article had been introduced into the constitution empowerin; 
the United States to regulate the elections for the particular States. woul 
any man have hesitated to condem it, both as an unwarrantable transposi- 
tion of power, and as a premeditated engine for the destruction of the State 
government? 

This is very strong language, but is much more pertinent 
now than when the words were written. I suppose he means 
by “transposition,” turning upside down, or putting the first 
last and the last first. 

But Hamilton, notwithstanding the amplitude of his under- 
standing, and the comprehensiveness of his prophetic vision 
could not foresee the modern devices which the ingenuity of 
desperate partisans has invented to control elections and stifle 
the popmar will. He never conceived that the United States 
would eyer seek, through a system of registration, canvassing 
boards, returning boards, and certification of election officers, 
to naano complete control of elections in the States. He was 
@ patriot. 

ncommenting further on this cause, he said: 

But it is alleged that it might be employed in such a manner as to promote 
the election of some favorite class. e improbability of the attempt may 
be satisfactorily inferred from this single reflection, that it never could be 
made without causing an immediate revolt of the great body of the people, 
headed and directed by the State governments. It is not dificult to con- 
ceive that this characteristicright of freemen may, in certain turbulent and 
factious seasons, be violated in respect to a particular class of citizens, by a 
victorious majority; but thatso fundamental a privilege in a country, situa- 
ted and enlightened as this is, should be invaded to the prejudice of the 
great mass of the people by the deliberate policy of the Government, without 
pe yd a popular revolution, is altogether inconceivable and in- 
cre: e 

Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution, if 
$ remember correctly (for I have not the work before me), says 
that— 

The reason why the Constitution was never amended in this particular, 
as 8 the State conventions, was because it was thought that 
onan would never exercise the power, and therefore it was unim- 
por 

Let us conceive the power of Congress alleged to have been 
granted by this clause to be executed to its fullestextent. That 
is a fair way to determine the constitutionality ofa law. Let it 
be remembered that, if Congress has the power at all, it is su- 
preme; no State can interpose any obstacle to it. In that event 
the States might be 8 of representation, and their inde- 
pendence destroyed, and our system of government radically rev- 
olutionized and changed; local self-government, one of the prime 
factors in the system, annihilated, and the Republic consoli- 
dated into a centralized power. Our election machinery might 
be so contrived as to secure the election of candidates supported 
by the Government to the defeat and exclusion of candidates 
who were the choice of the prope: Representation in the Sen- 
ate might be controlled and defeated in the same manner, for 
Congress has the same power of regulation in such case ‘‘ except 
as to the place of choosing Senators, and if it has the power con- 
tended for nothing but its own will could restrain it. Ineed not 

use to indicate the methods of accomplishing such a purpose. 

he ingenuity of wicked men is always adequate to contrive the 
enginery for effecting their purposes. 

anit be conceived that the patriots and sages of 1787 ever 

dreamed of conferring such power? They were extremely jeal- 
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ous of the rights, dignity, and power of their respective States; 
they were careful not to confer upon the Federal Government 
any power that could be safely, easily, and adequately exercised 
by the States; they made wise provisions for the security of the 

tizen; they had just escaped from the cruel domination of arbi- 
trary power, and can it be supposed that, after carefully guard- 
ing interests of less consequence, they should have neglected the 
most momentous interests and subjected the life of the neg 
the creators of the Federal Union—to wanton destruction at the 
hands of their offspring? I donot believe it. If that be true, 
instead of ‘‘ building wiser than they knew,” better had they 
never built at all. 

On the contrary their purpose was an eminently wise and benefi- 
cent one. They intended to endow the Union with the power 
of self-preservation, to the end that no recalcitrant State might 
destroy its autonomy by refusing to supply its quota of repre- 
sentativesin the National Legislature, and to the end thata State 
overrun by the armed enemies of the United States might not 
be deprived of its due right of representation. 

This construction preserves the harmony, symmetry, and unity 
intended to exist between the Federal and State Governments, 
removes the cause for bickerings, animosities, and insurrections, 
and fortifies the securities and guaranties of individual liberty 
and local self-government. 

There was no effort on the pas of Congress to modify the regu- 
lations until A. D. 1842, when it was provided that the representa- 
tives from the States should be elected from districts, and not from 
the State at large, as had hitherto prevailed. Some of the 
States objecting and denying the right of Congress to provide 
such conditions, the claim to the power was yielded up, and the 
States subsequently of their own accord adopted the plan. 

If Congress possesses the right claimed, is it not singular that 
there was not a line in the Constitution granting it authority to 
regulate the election of the President, an officer who isinvested 
hea ore power than any chief magistrate in the civilized 
wor 

Iam aware that a ors ae of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court have in ex parte Siebold decided that Congress has the 

wer claimed for it. I deny the authority of the case of ex parte 

arborough, The matter now considered was not in the case. 
That case was provided for, if it had any foothold at all, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, and the reasoning of the 
able judge, so far as it relates to the question now under consid- 
eration, was obiter dictum. But these decisions, though they had 
been the judgment of a unanimous court, are not obligatory 
upon Congress. 

Our duty to weigh and consider the question is just as grave 
and obligatory as was theirs. The legislative and judicial de- 
partments are independent of each other. We must determine 
and act upon our consciences. 

But whether these decisions be sound or not we have appealed 
them to the court of highest resort and ultimate appeal. We 
have ap ed to the suffrages of a free people. The issue was 
distinctly made in the last campaign, and was ably argued and 
duly considered in oror poido meeting upon the continent. 
These laws were weigh the balances; undreds of places 
they were in actual operation and enforcement where the ballots 
were cast, and when the sun went down on that glorious day a 
ooy of nearly a million anå a half of free American citizens 

condemned them to repeal and oblivion. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, quoting Mr. Garfield, says that the ballot 
box contains the decrees of freemen.” I now ask him to bow to 
the decrees registered on the 8th day of November last. 

These laws do not come up to the standard claimed for them. 
The Constitution says that Congress may make or alter“ 
State regulations. But these election laws do neither., They 
do not dot an i or cross a‘‘t” of the State laws; they accept them 
as they are written. They do not in terms adopt any State law 
except the registration. Some contend that they have been in- 
ferentially adopted because the election laws provide that State 
officers may be punished in the Federal courts for nonfeasance 
or malfeasance in their execution. That construction makes 
these laws the more odious because La do attempt to punish 
people upon a mere inference. By adopting the registration 
only they indicate a purpose not to adopt any other part of them. 
The notion that the State laws have n adopted as Federal 
laws has nothing to support it outside the fertile brain of a man 
who is anxious tostretch Federal power beyond its constitutional 
limitations. 

I now propose to note some objections to the laws bs pap mae 
The first section which it is proposed to repeal provides for the 
use of the Army and Navy of the United States at the voting 
places, in a manner not contemplated by the Constitution. 

The United States shall protect each State against invasion; and on ap- 

Legislat 


plication of the Legislature or of the executive (when the ure can 
not be convened) against domestic violence. 
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That is the only license which the Constitution gives for the 


use of the United States Army in a State. Yet this section au- 
thorizes their uses at voting places, not to repel invasion, not to 
suppress domestic violence, not on the call of the Legislature or 
of the executive of the State; but it allows any subaltern of the 
aw governed alone by his own will and discretion, to sur- 
round the polls with troops for this pretended ee to keep 
the peace at the polls.“ Every precinct in the United States may 
be surrounded with troops on the wicked and false pretence that 
the peace is likely to be broken. They are to be used for the 

urpose of intimidation, to deter the timid and fearful from com- 

g to the polls to cast their ballots against the prevailing party, 
and thus, in close districts, elect eandidates favorable to those 
who, at the time, control the Government. Idoubtnot that there 
are many members of this House whose majorities are less than 
100 votes. How easy, in a district like that, to frighten away a 
sufficient number of voters to turn the scales in favor of the other 


party. 

They impose penalties and enforce them in Federal courts 
against the election officers of the State. In the first place this 
destroys the independence of the States by obstructing State 
officers in the discharge of their functions and duties, States 
can not exist without officers to administer their laws. A State 
is not an ethereal entity, but a vital organization, consisting of 

ople, officers, laws, and the necessary machinery for their en- 

orcement, all in continuous motion and operation. Laws can 
not be executed except through the instrumentality of officers. 
If Congress can enact laws to imprison State officers, it may 
with the same authority imprison all persons comprising the 
executive, legislative, and judicial departments of the State 
8 and thus promote the reign of chaos throughout 

e 5 

Mr. MALLORY. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him fora moment? 

Mr.LAWSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MALLORY. Apropos to what the gentleman is saying, I 
can state the fact that within my own State, on one occasion,two 
members of the Legislature were arrested and taken 200 miles 
away from the capital, and held under the Federal authority 
until the senate was organized on a Republican basis and the 
State given over to the Republican party by reason of the ab- 
sence of those two senators. They were afterwards released, no 
charges being preferred against them, and they were not even 
indicted. 

Mr. LAWSON. I thank the gentleman for the information. 
It illustrates theforce of the argument I was making. 

I had affirmed that the enforcement of these laws, and others 
more rigorous and drastic in their nature to follow them if our 
friends on the other side ever regain the power to enact them, 
could be extended to the limit of depriving the States of repre- 
sentation in their Legislature and elsewhere, and now the gen- 
tleman fortifies the argument by giving us the instance. e 
iniquity is not only possible but actual, and yet gentlemen hold 
that a law which permits an outrage of this character is consti- 
tutional and ought to be maintained. 

Imagine the law projected to its extreme limits, to the ultima 
thule of Congressional power, and you have the picture of one 
overtopping government with its feet resting upon the ruins of 
independent sovereign States. And yet the Supreme Court of 
the United States in years gone by has decided, in a case where 
the power appears more defensible than in this, that the gov- 
ernor of a State could not be compelled to perform a duty im- 

d on him by a law of Congress, and in another case that the 
ederal Government could not tax the salary of a State officer, 
as that would have a tendency to destroy the office. Yet ata 
later gayt has been claimed and so held by a divided court, the 
judges dividing on party lines, that an officer of a State may be 
prisoned and punished by Federal courts for a default in the 
execution of the laws of his State. 

In the next place they extend the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts beyond their constitutional limits: 

udi 05 
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I have una from the Constitution as much as is pertinent. 
It is clearly seen that the judicial power does not extend to the 
enforcement of the laws of a State. How is it possible, then, to 
punish for a breach of State laws? 

They are not of uniform operation. They do not operate at 
all unless two persons in a city of 20,000 inhabitants, or ten pr 
sons in a precinct of less number of inhabitants, breathe into 
them the breath of life. If the laws be good why not allow all 
citizens to share their beneficence; if not good, why not dis- 
tribute their burdens among all? Laws of partial operation, or 
whose operation depends upon the will of a less number than a 
3 of the vo people, are contrary to the genius and 
spirit of our government. 
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The qualifications of a voter are defined by the laws of his State. 
The Constitution nowhere permits the Congress to determine by 
law what the qualifications of a voter shall be. The elective 
franchise can only beexercised by permission of Statelaws. Yet 
the election laws authorize Federal supervisors of election tode- 
termine who may register in certain cases, when registration is 
a condition on which the right to vote depends, and alsoauthor- 
izes them to “scrutinize,” count, and “canvass” the vote cast. 
To do so the supervisor must weigh, consider, and determine 
facts relating to the right of the voter to cast hisballot. In other 
words, he must determine the qualifications of voters, and thus 
exercise aright which the sovereign States have conferred upon 
their own officers alone. z 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman allow me to give an illus- 
tration of the grossly offensive manner in which these laws have 
been executed—a case that occurred in my own county? At the 
election previous to the last a supervisor inside commanded a 
marshal outside to arrest a voter for making an affidavit as to 
the right of another man to cast his vote. Under our laws, when 
a person offering to vote is challenged it is essential, before he 
can vote, that a voter of the precinct make affidavit to his resi- 
dence; and in this instance when a voter stepped up and made 
such affidavit the supervisor commanded a marshal to arrest 
him, and he was arrested and taken away in order to prevent 
him from making affidavits in the cases of other voters. In this 
way fifty men were deprived of their right to vote under this 
construction of the State law by supervisor and marshal. 

Mr. LAWSON. Gentlemen who have carefully examined the 
laws to ascertain their scope and purpose and animus are not 
surprised at the statement of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM]. Their p is, if a party advantage can be gained 
thereby, to take charge of the elections in the States for members 
of Congress, and to control them absolutely. 

The officers who are to execute these laws are practically an- 
swerableto noone. The judge of the court who appoints the su- 
pervisors can be punished only by impeachment by the Senate of 
the United States. There is no penalty for the wrongdoing of 
the supervisor. If anyone should attempt to prosecute him in 
the State courts for crimes and misdemeanors committed against 
her citizens these laws permit him to move the case from the 
State court into the Federal courts, there to be tried before the 
judge who commissioned him. And so of the marshals and dep- 
s marshals who may be appointed without limit as to number. 

ut my time has nearly expired, and I mustabandon the further 
discussion of the constitutionality of these laws as I wish to dis- 
cuss them in some other aspects. The argument on this line is 
inexhaustible. 

I remark, in the next place, that there isno necessity for the 
exercise of the authority conferred by these laws. No State in 
this Union has ever refused in time of peace to furnish its quota 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress. They have rec- 
be their duty; they know what comports with their dig- 

ty and honor as members of the Federal Union; they animate 

other in the course of meterial development and progress; 

they cheerfully maintain the dignity and honor and prestige of 

the Union, and the enforcement of such laws is irritating to 
their just pride of independence. 

the two Houses of Congress are the exclusive judges 

of the “elections, returns, and qualifications of their own mem- 

bers.” There is, therefore, no need of interference in their elec- 


tions. If a member be elected by fraud, violence, corruption, or- 


other unlawful means, he can bə dismissed from these Halls. 
The defeated candidate and his friends may always be relied on 
tosupply the evidence for the trial and determination of the case. 

The power has been gravely abused. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MAI and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM] have recited two instances of its abuse. I propose to 
read the evidence of another instance. An investigation as to 
the conduct of marshals and deputy marshals at the polls, dur- 
ing a Congressional election in one of the great States of this 
Union was once ordered by this House, and the evidence taken 
in that investigation clearly shows the heinous character of the 
abuses of which the execution of these laws is susceptible. 

[At this point Mr. LAWSON suspended hisremarks during the 
reception of a message from the Senate, which will be found 
elsewhere.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. As the time of the gentleman from Georgia 
pr Lawson] is about to expire, I ask that he may proceed until 

e shall have concluded his remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee). 
Tho gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] asks that the time of 
the gentleman from Georgia be extended until he concludes his 
remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORSE. I object. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Gh, I hope that objection will not be insisted 


upon. 


Mr. LAWSON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 


he SPEAKER pro Only one minute, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I trust the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MORSE] will not intrude his personal matters into 
this debate and thereby deprive gentlemen of their fair oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move that the 
be allowed to 8 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent is necessary. 

Mr. BURROWS. How much time does the gentleman from 
Georgia desire? 

Mr. LAWSON. I think about fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the Chair recognize me? I desire to 
occupy the floor on this question. 

The SPEAKER 2 tempore. The gentleman from New York , 
[Mr. DANIELS] is next on the list. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to take’ the floor. I think there 
will be ample time for the gentleman from New York, if the 
Chair will nize me now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. 

Mr. BURROWS. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia fif- 
teen minutes, or more, if he so desires. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro re. The gentleman from Georgia, 
having one minute er i of his own time, has now sixteen 
minutes in all. 

Mr. LAWSON. I am very much obliged to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The gentleman is very 5 in yielding me time, 
because what I was proceeding to say when interrupted will be 
a stronger indictment of his party than anything that I had pre- 
viously said. But I will read from the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I read from a report made to this House in March 
1885, by the distinguished member from IIlinois [Mr. SPRINGER 
in the investigation of Lot Wright, United States marshal, an 
here is the indictment against him which I am obliged to read 
in order to show the pertinency of the report on the subject. A 
friend was kind enough to hand me the report this morning, 
Hon. John F. Follett, a Representative from the State of Ohiq 
introduced the following preamble and resolution: 


I âo impeach Lot Wright, United States marshal of the southern district 
of Ohio, of crimesand misdemeanors. I charge him with usurpation 
ot 8 an — —.— ot law: Ae or * k 

that he appointed a large num o neral and special deputy mar- 
shals to serve at the several v. 2 tho city of Cincinnati in the 
State of Ohio, at an election for members of Congress, held in said city on 
the 14th day of October, A. D., 1884, and armed said deputy marshals With 
tols and other deadly weapons, said to have been furnished bythe War 
Department of the United States Government. 

In that a large number of the deputy marshals so ne era and armed 
were notorious criminals, and men of own vicious brutal habits and 
ee and many of them nonresidents of said city of Cincinnati and 

jate Of o. : 

In that the said deputy marshals, acting under his orders and directions, 
aided, abetted, and frandulent voting, intimidation of voters, 
and gross outrages upon the elective franchise, and the rights of the honest 
voters of said city, in furtherancs of the interests of a political party and its 
candidates: Therefore. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Justice be required and directed, as soon as the same can be reasonably done, 
to investigate such charges and report to this House. 

I will now read so much of the report of the committee us is 
to the point. They investigated and made their report, the evi- 
dence taken amounting to more than six hundred pages. Listen 
to the report: 

From the testimony taken by your committee it will 8 

That the deputy marshals appointed by Marshal Wright were largely in 
excess of the necessities of the situation. 

partisans and political workers, 


That they were appointed as Republican 
and in most cases prostituted their official tion to san ends. 
other deadly weapons f 


That they were armed with revolvers 
by the national committee of the blican party. 

of such deputy marshals so appointed and armed were notori- 
ous crit and men of known vicions and brutal habits, and many of 
them were nonresidents of the State of Ohio. 

That many of said deputy marshals, acting under the orders of Marshal 
Wright, aided, abetted, and encouraged fraudulent voting, intimidation of 
voters, and committed gross outrages upon the elective franchise and the 
rights of honest voters. 


From the evidence before the committee it 8 8 that six- 
teen hundred deputy marshals were appointed, and God ony 
knows how many more would have been appointed if the blan 
commissions * not given out, as the marshal testifies they did. 
The pistols used were what is known as English bull-dog re- 
volvers of .44 caliber. I do not know what kind of a weapon it 
is myself, but a gentleman informs me that one of these identical 
weapons is in ion of Col. Hill, deputy sergennt-at- arms, 
and I have no doubt that he will take pleasure in exhibiting it 


gentleman from Georgia 


to any gentlemen who may be curious to see it. 3 
There were rioting, bloodshed, and murder at the election. 

There were armed deputy marshals from many States in this 

Union, while the law under which they were proceeding to act 
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in order to insure an honest election and a fair count” re- 


uired that the deputy marshals should be qualified voters of 

e precinct where they were employed. It is true that they 
were from Colorado, Texas, Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, New 
York, New Mexico, and many other parts of this country. To 
show their respectability and capacity for controlling the peo- 
ple of that large city for one day, one witness, a er in law 
with Governor H ey, describes a considerable number that 
he saw there: 

were not respectable colored men, such as I have seen about Cincin- 
nati. but looked like roustabouts, dressed in all sorts of costumes; coats 
nearly off their backs, hardly a shirt on; some of them without shirts, the 
dirtiest-looking lot I ever saw in my life. 

Although there were riots and bloodshed while the polls were 
thus guarded, at the Presidential election, which came off three 
weeks later, there were no deputy marshals, and the election was 
conducted quietly and peacefully. The election in that single 
city cost the Government $14, with no good results, except 
to give the city of Cincinnati a free ballot and a fair count.” 

If there is any better evidence than this that great abuses 
and outrages arise under the administration of these laws by 

and for partisan effect (and they will never be other- 
wise used), I hope that some gentleman produce it. If the 
have aredesming feature it has escaped my search. They-are, 
presume, abused in every instance that they are used. The 
medicine is a great deal worse than the disease. I would not 
lodge such power in the hands of any party; not in the hands 
of the Democratic party as intense as my loyalty to it is. Ido 
not want the temptation to oppress and overawe people at the 
polls for the sake of a partisan advantage. I prefer to achieve 
success Sirona the peaceful and potent majesty of intelligence 
and through the operation of uplifting moral forces. 

I thank the gentlemen for their courtesy in extending my 
time and for their patient attention. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. DANIELS rose. 

Mr. MORSE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
in the chair). The gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. But, Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DANIELS] was recognized I moved that the 
House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
pee DANIELS] is next on the list and is entitled to the floor. Un- 

ae yields it, the gentleman will not be in order to make the 
motion. 

Mr. MORSE. That seems to me most extraordinary, Mr. 
Speaker. Before the gentleman from New York was recognized 
I moved that the House adjourn. I insist upon my motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MORSE] moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore announced 
that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MORSE. I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 77. 

` Mr. MORSE. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does not require a quorum to 
adjourn. The gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS] is now 
recognized. 

Mr.DANIELS. Mr.Speaker,I regard this controversy as cer- 
tainly one of the most important to which the attention of the 
House will be directed during its present session. In a Govern- 
ment like ours, depending as it does upon the suffrages of the peo- 
ple, every regulation, every law that may be enacted, either by 
the State or by the National Legislature, relating to the subject 
of suffrage, is of the utmost importance. : 

This was the view which evidently impressed itself upon the 
minds of the convention that framed the Constitution of the 
United States. It was the view which was adopted by the States 
themselves, priorto the adoptionof this Constitution, thatevery 
safeguard, every regulation should be prescribed and thrown 
about the elective franchise necessary to secure the legality of 

‘the yotes that were placed in the ballot box and to prevent 
fraud and corruption in their influences and effect upon the 
results of elections. This was deemed so important in the early 
years of the Government that the right of suffrage was conceded 
with 1 reluctance, and only those persons who were inter- 
ested by means of property in the tenance and support of 

the Government were deemed to be the persons to whom this 

great privilege could safely be intrusted. 

And from that time on, for years, no changes were made by 
any of the States enlarging privilege of gan, 2a because 
it was feared that in the enlargement a mass of people would be 
brought to the ballot box who would not properly prize the ex- 
istence and maintenance of a free government. 


But as time er on, and as experience seemed to dictate 
the propriety of it, the franchise was enlarged by the Legisla- 
tures of the States, so that in the end it became universal and 
every person who was a citizen and a resident of the locality in 
which he proposed to deposit his vote was allowed to vote for - 
all the officers who could be elected by the people. 

This enlargement brought into the arena a class of persons 
who were regarded as somewhat unscrupulous in reference to 
the manner in which they deposited their votes. leaving out of 
view the substantial interesis entitled to be maintained by the 
expression of the views of the elector at the ballot box. The 
consequence was that from time to time changes were made in 
the laws of the States intended and designed to prevent illegal 
voting and the violation of the rights of the elector by meansof 
improper orsinister influences. 

ese laws became the subject of repeated changes, greater 
or less, as experience developed the fact of their insufficiency, 
and greater restrictions were thrown about the ballot. Offenses 
were increased by the declarations of State Legislatures, with a 
view of maintaining, as far as it was possible, the depositing in 
the ballot box of en eee ballots that represented rightof 
the citizen to vote. Violationsof these laws were frequent. Ex 
perience dictated the necessity of greater and greater restraint, 
and at the same time the prosecution of persons who violated 
na restraint intended to be maintained for the security of the 

ot. S 

But it appeared in the progress of affairs that the States, hav- 
ing this subject entirely under their control, were more or less 
deficient when the laws were violated by fraudulent voters or 
by persons who were to sell their votes for a pecuniary 
consideration; and inasmuch as the States failed to enforce the 
laws upon this subject, it was impressed upon Congress, so far 
as concerned the election of members of the House of Represent- 
atives, that it was important that the Government of the United 
States should interfere for the purpose of maintaining the purity 
and the security of the ballot box. Without it our Government 
can not be maintained. Every act, every indulgence that tends 
to permit and allow fraudulent voting and the violation of the 
laws in this respect, of course tends to weaken the foundation on 
which our Government rests. If this Government is tobe main- 
tained and perpetuated, it must be by means of the purity of the 
ballot box and of the ballot. There is no other alternative, un- 
less the laws will insure and secure the fair expression of the 
will of the people, so far as the disposition of.our elections is 
concerned our institutions must fail. 

If the people honestly and legally express their will, then 
certainly every person will be willing to bow to the result; but 
if the elections are to be carried by means of corruption and by 
means of illegal voting, then we can see at once that we have 
entered upon a career that may end in the entire destruction of 
our valuable institutions. It was no doubt the fact that these cir- 
cumstances impressed themselves upon the mind of Congress at 
the time when this legislation was enacted, that brought about the 
laws that now stand upon the statute books. We are to remem 
ber in this discussion that these laws have been there, so far os 
they are now thesubject of special attack during this debate ard 
by the bill which has been brought before the House for its con- 
sideration, for a period of pyara of twenty years. 

These laws were signed by President Grant, a man who had 
the happiness and safety of the people and the prosperity and 
perpetuity of our Government as much at heart as any other 
citizen of the American Republic. They were passed by Con- 
gress after thorough deliberation and consideration, and they 
would seem to be, under the circumstances and within the pale 
of the Constitution, what were required for the purpose of secur- 
ing this franchise and maintaining its integrity in the disposition 
of ourelections. Fora period of upwards of twenty years, there- 
fore, these laws, so far as they are now made the subject of ob- 
jection in this bill, have been acquiesced in by the people at 

rge. They have bowed to the supreme dictate of their Legis- 
lature, and have believed it would, by fair administration, give 
justice in the disposition and maintenanco of the elective fran- 
chise. 

Therefore, they repeatedly, so far as these laws have been 
the subject of consideration by the people, had their 5 7 —— 
from time to time; down 4 7 to the time when the Chicago 
Convention was held that nominated Mr. Cleveland for the office 
of President of the United States. Then for the first time was 
hostility developed to the existence of these laws; and it has 
been insisted upon this floor that in conformity with the resolu- 
tions that were then adopted these laws should be stricken from 
the statute book. Now we have presented the special ne eet 
which has been raised to the maintenance and existence of these 
laws that they infringe the Constitution itself. $ 

We are told by the learned gentleman from Virginią [Mr. 

TUCKER] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON], who 
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has just addressed the House, that these laws are unconstitu- 
tional; that there is no provision in the. Constitution that will 
poems Congress to enact such laws, and maintain them as they 

ve been enacted and maintained for this period of twenty years. 
If this position be correct; if we are rightly told that the Con- 
stitution is so restricted in its power that laws of this descrip- 
tion can not be maintained by the enactment of Congress, then 
undoubtedly it follows that they should be at once swept from 
the statute books. 

But, before this is done, we should look carefully and closely 
to the Constitution of the United States and those of its provi- 
sions which appear to bearon the enactment of laws and regula- 
tions of this description. It will be remembered at the outset, 
and in the course of consideration of this subject, that these laws 
were enacted simply to affect and protect the elections so far as 
they apply to members of the House of Representatives. They 
do not interfere in any degree orin any respect with the election 
of State officers. 

Whatever the officer may be in State affairs, he is entirely be- 

ond the reach of the provisions contained in these statutes. 

ere has been noattempt by means of or in the execution of these 
laws to affect anything except the election of members of Congress 
and Delegates coming to the House of Representatives from the 
Territories of the country; and this, it would be supposed, as a 
mere matter of expediency, would bea proper thing for Congress 
to take into consideration and to maintain from invasion by 
legal enactment for the purpose of securing its own existence 
and the election of members of Congress by the deposit and the 
use of a legal as distinguished from a mere illegal ballot. All 
that is attempted here is simply tosecure the return of members 
of this House who shall fairly represent the honest ballots of 
their own constituents. 

It has been said, inthe progress of the argument, that these 
laws interfere with the State officers in the different States. I 
fail to see, looking to the statutes themselves, any enactment 

- whatever, either expressed or implied, that has anything to do 
with the officers of the State exercising authority under their 
local laws. Such was not the purpose of the statutes; but it was 

pg to require that the elections, whenever they were held 
for Members of Congress or Delegates in Congress, should be 
controlled and conducted in conformity with the laws of the dif- 
ferent States, and that no person should be allowed to vote un- 
less he deposited a legal ballot in the ballot box. 

That is the entire extent to which this legislation has pro- 
ceeded, and I can not see where it relates to officers who are to 
exercise public functions for the benefit of the people at large 
that Congress has no power to enact such law because the Con- 
stitution has not conferred this authority upon the body. We 
must look to the Constitution, and look to it carefully for this 
purpose; and when we look at the Constitution we find such a 
provision in the original document which was sanctioned by the 
action of the people when they adopted this Constitution as the 
foundation of their Government as supplies this authority. 

It was foreseen by the convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion that a crisis might possibly arise when the States would be 
derelict in the performance of their dutiesand when, by abuses of 
the elective franchise such as have been complained of in the 
large cities of our country, to say nothingabout the condition of 
affairs in the Southern States which has been referred to here— 
it was foreseen, I say, thata contingency might arise when it 
would be necessary that some action should be taken by Con- 
gress to vindicate the right of election and to secure an honest 
representation of the will of the electors through the interven- 
tion of the ballot box. 

This was a subject that engaged the attention of the conven- 
tion, and at no time was this idea dissented from, according to 
the history of the proceedings of that body. No objection was 
raised on the part of any member of the convention that this was 
an improper subject to find its way into the Constitution, and that 
its regulation should be left entirely under the control of the dif- 
ferent States. The view taken by the members of the convention 
formed itself into an expression which seems to be unequivocal 
in its character, capable of fair understanding, and free and full 
application, and that, too, without treading upon the rights of 
any State so far as its own laws or its own officers are concerned or 
s0 far as the execution of those laws may be brought in question. 

Now, what is the provision which we find at the very outset 
relating to this subject of the election of members of this House 
and which was adopted and approved, as I have said, not only by 
the convention, but by the people who adopted the Constitution 
of the United States, and has been maintained without dissent 
in that Constitution for a period of now over one hundred years? 
qin section 4 of Article I of the Constitution, which provides 

Sas 


The times, places. and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but 


the at 
pes igen hea oe naay time ba reir eke or alter such regulations, except 

A criticism has been renee upon the words employed here, 
and it has been claimed that the language does ant include 
and was not intended to include, the conduct of elections. That 
it was intended to include the times and places where elections 
might be held is free from all possibility of doubt or misun- 
derstanding, and it is only as to the significances of the words 
manner of holding elections” that any doubt or criticism can 
arise. It has been suggested, as I have stated, that the power 
to ulate the manner of holding elections” does not include 
the ability or the power on the of Congress to regulate the 
right to vote, the manner in which the vote shall be received 
or inspected, or the manner in which the officers appointed un- 
der the laws of the United States shall discharge their duties in 
seeing that the State laws are fully carried into effect in the 
election of members of Congress. 

This, I suggest to the House, is altogether too narrow a con- 
struction. Ithasnot been the received or accepted construction 
of this section of the Constitution at any time during the history 
of our Government. Neither is it supported by the language of 
this portion of the Constitution. It will be borne in mind that 
the Constitution has provided that Congress ‘‘ may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations.” What is the meaning 
of this word " regulations?” Why,it means the rules and reg- 
ulations that are to govern the conduct of the election. If the 
words ‘‘manner of holding elections” leave any doubt upon this 
subject, taking them in their fair and reasonable import, there 
can be none when this latter branch of the subdivision is con- 
sidered, which vests in Congress the power to alter or change 
the regulations that may be made by the States for the purpose 
of securing a fair and honest expression of the opinion of the 
people in the election of members of this House. 

The word regulations“ necessarily includes all the rules or 
requirements that may be applied to carry on an election and to 
secure an honest and fair representation of the will of the people 
by means of the ballots that may be deposited in the ballot box. 
In other words, it includes the whole course of the patton | 
without any exception, because there is no exception containe 
in this provision so far as its broad and significant Jang usge is 
concerned. On the contrary, the entire power of controlling 
and opan soe regulations of the States by means of the action 
of Congress is given, and it includes all the regulations that may 
be required for the purpose of carrying on the election. There 
is another clause in this article which sustains and fortifies this 
construction. It is the 5 which follows at the close. 
The provision is that the Congress may at any time, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
mp ance tial 

ow, it is a familiar principle, not only of the construction of 
legal language, butof the understanding of language in the popu- 
lar sense, that where general language is used, and then an excep- 
tion is made to that general lan „following the expression 
of it, the exception is the onl ing that is excluded, by means 
of the use of the term, from the effect of the general expression. 
In this case, therefore, we have the Convention and the Consti- 
tution telling us that Congress may by law alter these State regu- 
lations except only as to the place of choosing Senators. That 
is the exception, it is the only 5 from the generality of 
this language, and the language, as I have already said, is of the 
broadest 1 being made to include all the regulations 
under which elections may be held. 

And when the Constitution goes on and states what is the 
sole exception to which this provision shall be subjected, we 
have no authority for saying that it means less than that Con- 
gress shall have the entire power and authority of changing 
these laws or these regulations, with the exception that it 
not change the places where Senators are tobechosen. This 18 
a familiar application of alegal rule which gentlemen of the legal 
profession here understand to be ordinarily Bp lied to the con- 
struction of such language, that where gene anguage is used 
and an exception follows, the use of that general language in- 
cludes everything which fairly may be understood within its 
interpretation, except that which is taken out by means of the 
exception. 

Now, we are not sanding alone upon our own construction of 
this provision of the Constitution in maintaining that these laws 
were constitutionally enacted; we have the unanimous decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Ex parte 
Yarbrough sanctioning this construction of the Constitution— 
not, perhaps, construing particularly this provision, but proceed- 
ing upon general principles, including this and other provisions, 
and recognizing it as necessary for the safety and maintenance 
and perpetuity of a free government that legislative authori 
a . should be vested in the Congress of the Uni 

tates. 
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It gives to the body the assurance of pote eee the exist- 
ence of the Government, whereas if it did not exist the States, 
by failing to elect members to this House, might bring the Gov- 
ernment completely to an end. The danger is not, as was sug- 
gested by the gentleman on the other side a few minutes since, 
that Congress may abuse this BUONI and that laws may be 
enacted which will be in derogation of the rights and liberties 
of the States. On the other hand it is sure that sọ far as Con- 
gress is concerned it will under this authority enact laws only 
for the purpose of maintaining the existence of the Government 
where it is found necessary thus to interfere with the control o 
the elective franchise by the States. 

Another thing is to be considered in this connection, and that 
is, Who is Congress? Who are the members of Congress? 
Are they aliens to this country? Are they brought here to tram- 
ple upon the rights or privileges of the citizens or inhabitants 
of the States? They are all citizens of the respective States, 
having rights and interests in common with the other citizens 
of the States; and while they are here to represent the power 
and authority, legislatively considered, of the Government of 
the United States, they are also here with their faces turned to- 
ward the States, ready to maintain every law of the States as 
against any possible encroachment by means of the legislative 
rare claimed to be exercised by the Congress of the United 

tates. 

We are all citizens of a common country, having no interests 
in maintaining the Federal Government so far as it may be 
brought into inimical conflict with the constitutional rights and 
interests of the citizens of the States. On the ERT the in- 
terest of every member here, being himself a citizen of a State, 
is to maintain the rights and interests of the people of the States 
so far as the Constitution has permitted them to exist, and to en- 
force the restraints of the Federal Constitution only so far as 
the necessities of the General Government may justify. 

But I was about to call the attention of the House to what was 
said by the Supreme Court of the United States in this case of 
Ex parte Yarborough. Before bringing to the attention of the 
House the language of the court in that decision, I wish to say 
that this case was decided without any dissent on the part of any 
member of the Supreme Court. There was no dissenting opin- 
ion, and from the report there appears to have been no dissent- 
ing vote of any justice of the court. So that every member of 
the court is assumed to have concurred in the conclusions which 
were announced in the decision. It is not, therefore, a case in 
which, as has been suggested, the > people have reversed the de- 
cision. They have not considered the decision, but as loyal 
citizens of this great Republic, as well as of the States, they 
concur in maintaining the authority of the courts of the United 
States as the final and the safest arbiter of the principles and 
construction of the Constitution of the United States. 

That there may be no possibility of saying that this decision 
was made by the judges from the Northern States, who did 
not represent Southern interests, I desire further to call the at- 
tention of members of the House to the fact that among the 
gentlemen who at that time constituted the court was a distin- 
guished judge ſrom à Southern State, whose conduct and whose 

ecisions have met the approval of the people of the United 
States, and who was certainly the peer of any of his associates in 
the e which he was a distinguished member. I refer to 
Mr. Justice William B. Woods, a member of the court froma 
Southern State, who certainly did honor to the position occupied 
by him, and vindicated his loyalty to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Does the 5 9 
say that Judge William B. Woods was from the South? 

r. DANIELS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. He was appointed from the South, but 
was really from Ohio. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I was about to say that 
he was not a Southern man, but an Ohio man. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. The gentleman from New York[Mr. 
DANIELS] will allow me to say that Judge Woods wes from Ohio. 
He came South, and was appointed to a subordinate position on 
the Federal bench as a Republican; from that, after a few years’ 
residence in the South, he was promoted to the bench of the 
Supreme Court. That was the extent of his identification with 
that section of the country. 

Mr. DANIELS. That may be; but at the same time it does 
not appear that there was any dissent whatever on the part of 
any of the Southern people from the selection of Mr. Justice 
Woods as a member of. the Supreme Courtof the United States, 
and as a fair representative of the people of the South so far as 
they might desire the embodiment of their sentiment in the 


decisions of that court. He was a satisfactory member of the 
court so far as these people were concerned; and no dissent, no 
expression of disapproval, so far as I have ever observed, fell 
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from any portion of the Southern press or the Southern people 
in reference to his advancement to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

But passing over the fact that he was a Southern man, we have 
further the concurrence of Mr. Justice Stephen J. Field, who, as 
a matter of history, looking over the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has been scrupulously careful in pre- 
venting, and dissenting against, any possible extension by con- 
struction of the principles of the Constitution of the United States 
that might be inimical to any Southern interest affected by the 
decision. A man who was appointed by President Lincoln, and 
has served longer than any other living justice who is a member 
of the court, and has always been ready and 1 careful 
to restrict the sp gees wer of the Constitution, so far as it might 
have any possible prejudice or disadvantage to the interests of 
the Southern portion of the country, and tostand as squarely and 
strongly on the maintenance of the doctrine of States rights as any 
other member has stood in that court since he was a member of it. 

The opinion in the case in question was delivered by Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller, who was a member of the court, also appointed by 
President Lincoln, and who, in his determination of questions 
coming before the court, is regarded as a fair and just expounder 
of the Constitution of the United States 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And born in Kentucky. 

Mr. DANIELS (continuing), Giving it such a constructionas 
was entirely impartial so far as the public interests were con- 
cerned, and applying it only, in the determination of the court, 
in conformity with the language—a fair construction placed on 
the language—of the Constitution. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what does Mr. Justice Miller say in this 
case? And it was not a case where there was any dissent made 
by any member of the court because he had transgressed the 
limits of the case that was then before the court. It was under- 
stood by the Supreme Court apparently, in their agreement with 
Mr. Justice Miller's opinion, that the subject of the power of 
Congress to enact these laws was presented then and there, and 
must be determined in the disposition of the case. 

Now, in reviewing the case Mr. Justice Miller says—and I will 
only read briefly from the opinion, for the purpose of showing 
that not only Justice Miller, but all the other members of the 
court agree with the opinion he delivered in ropare to this legis- 
lation as within the fair limits of the Constitution of the United 


States. 
He says: 

That a government whose essential character is republican, whose execu- 
tive head and legislative body are both elective, whose most numerous and 
powerful branch of the Legislature is elected by the peopis directly, has no 

wer by appropriate laws to secure this election from the infiuence of vio- 
ence, or N serge and of fraud, is a proposition so startling as to arrest 
attention and demand the gravest consideration. If this Government is 
anyta more than a mere ‘egation of delegated agents of other States 
and governments, each of which is superior to the General Government, it 
must have the power to protect the elections on which its existence depends 
from violence and corruption. If it has not this power, it is left helpless be 
fore the Awo (po natural and historical enemies of all republics, open vio- 
lence and dious corruption. 


Then further on: 


Will it be denied that it is in the power of that body to provide laws for 
the proper conduct of those elections? To provide, if necessary, the officers 
who shall conduct them and make return of the result? And especially to 

rovide, in an election held underits own authority, for security of life and 

imb to the voter while in the exercise of this function? Can it be doubted 

that Congresscan by law protect the act of voting, the place where it isdone, 
and the man who votes, from personal violence or intimidation, and the 
election itself from corruption and fraud? If this beso, and it is not doubted, 
are such powers annulled because an election for State officers is held at the 
same time and place? Is it any the less important that the election of mem- 
bers of Congress should be the free choice of all the electors because State 
officers are to be elected at the same time? 

These questions answer themselves; and it is only because the Congress of 
the United States, through long habit and long years of forbearance, has,in 
deference and respect to the States, refrained from the exercise of theso 
powers, that they are now doubted. But when in pursuance of a new de- 
mand for action, that body, as it did in the just enumerated, finds it 
necessary to make additional laws for the free, the pure, and the safe exer- 
cise of this right of voting, they stand upon the same ground and are to be 
upheld for the same reasons. 


Again, referring to another objection, he says: 


If this were conceded, the importance to the General Government of hay- 
ing the actual election—the voting for those members—tfree from force and 
fraud, is not diminished by the circumstance that the qualification of the 
voter is determined by the law of the State where he votes. It 8 af- 
fects the Government, it is as indispensable to the proper discharge of the 
great function of legislating for that Government, that those who are to 
control this legislation shall not owe their election to bribery or violence, 
whether the class of 8 who shall vote is determined by the law of the 
State or by the law of the United States, or by their united results. a 


And in closing he uses this language: 


Ina republican government, like ours, where political power is reposed 
in representatives of the entire body of the people, chosen at short intervals 
by 8 elections, the temptation to control these elections by violence 
and by corruption is a constant source of danger. 

* * +$ * * * * 

It the Government ot the United States has within its constitutional do- 
main no 3 to provide against these evils, it the very sources ot power 
may be poisoned by corruption or controlled by violence and outrage, with- 
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gut legal restraint, then indeed is the country in danger, and its best powe: 
its and the love on 


purposes, the hopes which it 8. 
shrines it, are at the mercy of the combina‘ of those who respect no 
rights} vind brute force on the one hand, and unprineipled corruptionists on 

These are the expressions of one of the highest and most emi- 
nent jurists of our country, and as long as they have been ap- 
proved, without a single word or vote of dissent, eg Poin other 
members of the rook twat certainly are entitled to be accepted 
y the people of the United States as a fair and just exposition 

the 5 of the Constitution on this subject. And when 
we find that the Constitution in its broad language has made but 
one exception to the authority which the Congress is empowered 
to exercise over these electionsfor its own members, we certainly 
have reached a point where it seems to be thoroughly shorn of 
all ible and reascnable question that these laws, now the 
subject of consideration, which have been enacted and are now 
on the statute books, were constitutionally enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I assume, therefore, that there is no question as to the consti- 
tutionality of these laws; and I desire, for a few moments only, 
to look at the expediency of the enactmentof these laws. Ihave 
made a synopsis of the statutes. I do not intend, therefore, to 
read them, or to read the synopsis which I have made, but leave 
that to be incorporated in the remarks that I have the honor to 
submit to the House. 

The synopsis is as follows: 

The eircuit courts of the United States shall name and appoint 


SEC. 2025. 
in each judicial district, one United States circuit court commissioner, who 
shall be chief supervisor of elections of the judicial district for which he is 
commissioner. 
one 2 — shall so long as faithful and capable, discharge the duties in this 

0 

SEC. This officer shall prepare necessary books, forms, blanks, and 
Instructions for the use and direction of thesupervisors. He shall receive 
to tee 104 tions for the appointment of the supervisors and present them 

e judge. 

He shall, when necessary, require lists of the persons who may register 
or vote, and cause the names of those whose ht to register or vote is 
honestly doubted to be verified by 2 inquiry and examination at the 
res) ive places assigned by them as their residences. 

è shall fecelve ana oye tie the oaths of office of the supervisors and the 
special deputy mars 5 
SUPERVISORS. 


SEC. 2011. Two citizens in a city or town of over 20,000inhabitants, or ten 
toc bu manty or parish, ten days prior to the registration of voters for an 
election of Representative or Delegate in Co or prior to such election 
when no registration is uired, may make known in writing to the judge 
of any circuit court of the United States their desire to have such registra- 
tion or election, or both, gu: 

SEC. 2012-2015. The judge, or 


residents of the “ig, A town or the election district, who shall be 
able to read and write the 


parti 
SEC. 
tion as en in their 


And when the voting p! 
cany: the ballots as will enable them to fully perform the duties pro- 
vided herein. and there remain until every duty in respect to such canvass, 
certificates, returns, and statements bas been wholly completed. 


SEC. 2016. The supervisors are empowered to attend at ali times and places 
fixed for tion of voters, and to challenge any person offering to regis- 
ter, to atterid when the names may be marked for challenge, and to cause 


the names they may deem proper to be marked for challenge, and u 
occasion to personally inspect and scrutinize the registry, and tix their sig- 
natures to each page of the original list. and of each copy of the list of reg- 
istered voters, and in such manner as will in their judgment detect and ex- 
pose the improper or wrongful removal therefrom, or addition thereto, of 


any name. 

Src. 2017. The supervisors are authorized and required to attend at all 
times and pines of election of Members and Delegates in Congress, and for 
counting the votes cast, to challenge any vote offered by any person whose 
l qualifications or either of them, may doubt. 

d they are to until all the votes are counted and canvassed and 
proper and requisite certificates and returns are made. 

And they shall personally and scrutinize at all times on the day 
of slection the manner in whi@h the voting is done, and the way and method 
in which the poll books, registry lists, and tallies and check books are kept. 

SY. 2018. ‘they are peas a ry and each of them is to personally scrutinize, 
count, and canvass each ballot castin their district, and to make and forward 
to the supervising inspector such certificates and returns of all such ballots 
as he may directand require, and to attach to the registry list and all copies 
thereof, and to any certificate, statement, and return any statement touching 
the truth or accuracy of the 8 or the truth and fairness of the reg- 

and canvass which they, or either of them, may desire to make and 
attach, or which should properly and honestly be made or attached in order 
that the facts may become known. 

SEC. 2020. Requires the supervisors to make a report under oath, when 

ted from rally sae freely discharging their duties, to the supervising 
— . — of the facts. And heis uired to examine into the facts and to 
take the evidence of witnesses and file the same with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives with such reports. 


MARSHALS. 


Suc. 2021. The marshal shall, on the application of at least two citizens re- 
siding in a city or town of upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, appoint dep- 
he deer phones to assist the su rs in the discharge of their duties, and 
a d the places of regist on and polling. 
~ SEC. 2022. hall — the support the supervisors in the dis- 

udulent registration and 


m any 


They s peace, 
of their . — preserve order, prevent fra 
ulent voting. < 


AY Wilk or AINS Aa aay’ O Whe coon cin CME 
z ou a on who 'ense 
the lawsof the United States. ~ 
mitted inthe 8 thi 3 al ti 
om or eral or special d or 
either of them, or of the supervisors or OBAE ot Shame: pect tie 
absence of the marshal's ties 


for any offense not com- 


agains 
are to be the same as is authorized by law in case of 
8 es a oe nited States. — 
EC, ‘uring to ev: citizen t to vote at any and ev 
J ˙ tos larg aren 
EO. . ch provides pu ment for hind „del. „preventing. 
or obstructing the citizen from voting, is to be wholly repealed. 5 ane 
SEC. 5511. To pu.ish fraudulent voting either by nating another, or 
for voting more than once at the same election for Member or Delegate in 
Congress, or at a place where he is not entitled to vote, or by force, threat, 
intimidation, or bribery unlawfully prevents a lawful voter from voting, or 
induces any oficer to violate or neglect his duty is to be repealed. 
SEC, 5512. Also relating to fraudulent es arr 


n. 
And for the E een tof other acts violat the provisions relating to 
the elections K o be repealed. si £ 5 


These laws substantially provide for the appointment of a chief 
supervisor of elections; and it will be borne in mind, of course, 
that it is only elections for members of this House that are made 
the subject of this legislation. This chief supervisor is to be 
appointed by the circuit court of the United States. Fault has 
been found with a supervisor in a large city of the country as 
having abused the authority that was conferred upon him in his 
bla pcp It is a remarkable circumstance, however, in 
view of the number of appointments of this character that have 
been made in the large cities of this country, that this is the 
only person who has been singled out as the object af reproba- 
tion here, on accountofthe mannerin which he has exercised his 
authority or attempted to discharge his duty; and if he has abused 
his authority, is that a reason why this law should be repealed? 
Is that a reason beat these statutes, which are in all respects 
salutary and carefully guarded, shall be stricken from the 
statute books by the bill now before the House for its considera- 
tion? Is it not, on the other hand, a proper mode of proceeding, 
if this man has abused his authority or acted illegally in any 
respect, that an application shall be made to the court having 
jurisdiction over him to remove him from his office? He was 
appointed to that office, according to my recollection, by Mr. 
Justice Woodruff, who was a circuit judge of the United States 
atthe time. Mr. Justice Woodruff was a Republican, but not a 
man actively identified with any pariy or any party organization. 
He was, on the other hand, solely and simply a judge. 

While he was identified nominally with the Republican party, 
he did no act publicly or privately so far as my knowledge has ex- 
tended—and I was associated with him for a time in the courts of 
the State of New York—that would lead tothe slightest suspicion 
that he would sanction the appointment of any unworthy per- 
son for this position, or that he would be willing to tolerate any 
act of abuse or illegality on the part of this officer. 

But the law of the United States providing for the appoint- 
ment of this chief super visor requires that he shall hold his office 
while he discharges his duties properly. This carries with the 
provision a fair import that in case he abuses his authority, or 
violates the laws of the United States while exercising that au- 
thority in any respect, application should be made to the courts 
that appointed him for his removal. 

That application has never been made, and it isa singular cir- 
cumstance, if all the complaints that have been made against this 
man from time to time and that have been reiteratedand repeated 
here are true, that no application has been made to the circuit 
court of the United States to remove him from his position. 

Mr. LACEY. Has any action ever been brought against him 
by any of these persons who have complained of him? 

Mr. DANIELS. Not that Iam aware of. Mr. Justice Wood- 
ruff is now no more in the land of the living. His successor 
was a Democrat, but a man similar to Justice Woodruff in one 
respect, in that he did not identify himself very actively with 
either political party, or with the political party to which he 
has belonged in the city of New York while he has been there. 
At one time he was the corporation counsel of the city, an office 
always given to a Democrat; and he has now been pluced in the 
office of circuit judge of the United States. If there was any 
foundation upon which this man’s conduct could be successfully 
assailed, and if he could be made the subject of removal, is it to 
be supposed that Mr. Justice Lacombe—having at heart the 
interest of the public and the laws and State, and being a con- 
scientious and high-minded man—would not, upon an application 
showing these facts, atonce remove him and appoint a Democrat 
in his place? There can be no question in reference to this, that 
if this man had abused his position, if he had been oppressive, if 
he had made arrests or directed arrests to be made which should 
not have been made, he would at once, upon a fair investigation 
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of the charges so founded t him, be removed from his 
office and a successor appointed in his place. 

But nothing of that kind has been done, and as it has been sug- 
gested here, it does not appar that any person having any 

ound of complaint against him ever brought an action against 

for the purpose of vindicating his rights as against the 
abuse of authority. 

This chief supervisor is authorized under the act to receive 
the application of two citizens who reside and vote in the dis- 
trict that is to be effected by the proceeding, and to present it 
tothe circuit court of the Uni States for the appointment 
of supervisors, who shall go, upon the day of registration, to 
the p of registration and to the polls on election day, and 
see that the laws of the State are executed. That is they 
have todo. The power is given to them simply to watch the 
proceedings that are taken for the purpoes of registering voters, 
and for the purpose of conducting the election at the polls. 
They have no other authority except that in the isolated instance 
where, in the absence of deputy marshals, an offense is com- 
mitted in their presence, they may make an arrest and hold the 
person who is arrested for examination. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is provided that the supervisors shall be 
of different 22785 95 parties. 

Mr. DANIELS. I was just going to mention that, I will state 
to the gentleman from Maine. The law provides that in the ap- 

intments that shall be made he shall select them from the dif- 

erent political parties, so that there shall not be any partisan- 

ship in the enforcement of the principles of this law and in the 

discharge of the duties that are vested in these supervisors. In 

most instances it will be found—certainly in a large number of 

eases—the concurrence of both these appointees is required for 

i il et of exercising their functions and discharging their 
uties. 

Other instances are given where they may act separately. 
For instance, if one of them has ground for believing that a per- 
son offering to vote or offering to register has no right to do so 
he may mark him for a challenge, and at the election may chal- 
lenge his vote. And what is that? Is there anything wrong in 
that? Is there anything wrong in asking a man to swear, when 
he comes to deposit his vote in the ballot box, to a state of facts 
that would show he is entitled to vote or entitled to have his 
vote counted. Then it wil: be remembered as a fact that they are 
not voting for an elective officer of a State, but voting for Members 
and Delegates of this House. They are required to make this 
supervision, to remain at the polls until the ts are counted, 
to memoranda the sheets or the register of the names of the 
voters, simply for the purpose of ascertaining and determining 
that the votes given were in conformity with the laws of the 
State, which are regarded as the laws to be observed and en- 
forced by the second section of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

There is, therefore, gentlemen, no authority that is vested in 

any form in any one of thesesupervisors by which he can require 
anything from a voter except a mere compliance with the law 
of the State that entitle him to register and entitle him to give 
his vote. 
Now, it was said here in the early course of observations upon 
this bill that these men who were appointed were ‘‘ruffians.” 
Do you believe thata court, the circuit or the district court of 
the United States, would appoint ruffians to discharge sosolemn 
and so important a duty? Has there been any well-founded ac- 
cusation coming from any part of the United States relating to 
the discharge of these duties that these men have exhibited any 
qualities or characteristics of this kind? 

The circuit and district judges, we must remember, are citi- 
zens of the State. They are just as fully invested with all the 
duties and interests of citizens of the State as are the electors 
who go to the polls to vote. They have no interest or motive in 
selecting any person who will discriminate unjustly or improp- 
erly in the exercises of their authority against persons who may 
register or appear at the polls to deposit their votes. They are 
citizens of this great country. It is to be assumed, and there is 
certainly no proof to the contrary, that the district and circuit 
judges, in making a selection of these persons, will select only 
such persons as may be intrusted with the exercise of authority 
of this description. - 

It has been further said that the laws were oppressive in an- 
other respect, because they allowed the mars to appoint two 
deputy marshals who should attend these places of election or 
registration for the p of aiding and assisting these super- 
visors in the discharge of their duties. These deputy marshals 
are appointed by the marshal of the district, a man usually of 
high character and of great responsibility, who is placed in his 
office by every Administration, and is a person who is identified 
for his term with the opinions, convictions, and policy of that 
Administration. He is not aman who holds his office for a 


greater period, ordinaril 1. thau four years, and holds it in an 
orderly manner; and it is his interest as well as his duty to select 
fair and competent men to discharge these duties, to go to the 
polls or place of registration to see that the laws are carried 
into execution and their principles are observed by the persons 
who have the control of the election and the registration. 

It is true that these marshals have been given the power of 
arrest; but you will see on looking at the act that this power is 
one of a restrictive character. They have not the power to ar- 
rest any i pereon at the polls, or away from the polls, upon infor- 
mation they may receive that an offensein violation to these laws 
has been committed. On the contrary, the law declares that 
where they shall make an arrest without a warrant it shall be 
for some violation of the law, or attempted violation of the law, 
in the presence of the officer who makes the arrest, 

Is there anything wrong about that provision of the statute? 
Is it one which should not have been enacted? Why, it is a 
principle of common law which has been maintained in the States 
for hundreds of years, as it is maintained in that country from 
which our common system of jurisprudence has been brought, 
and it is one of those principles that the safety of the citizen,” 
the safety of the community, requires to be maintained and en- 
forced. Seppe a gentleman of this House, passing from his 
duties here this evening—and of course the supposition is not 
entirely without possibility—should be met by a ruffian on the 
street and assaulted in the presence of a police officer of this 
city, would he consider that the officer discharged his duty and 
faithfully maintained his obligation to the community and to its 
peace and good order if he should say: “Iwill not make this 
arrest unless you obtain a warrant and place it in my hands for 
the purpose of taking this man into custody and bringing him 
before the court?” 

Or sup aman should be jostled by pickpockets and his 
pockets picked in the presence of a police officer, would he con- 
sider ita fair and reasonable administration of the law if that 
officer should decline to arrest the pickpocket, although he had 
seen the crime committed and knew that the victim had been 
despoiled of his property? Now, it is no more than this that the 
law provides as tothe deputy marshals who are to attend the 
places of registration and election. They are authorized to 
make arrests without a warrant only when an offense has been 
committed or attempted in their presence. That is the extent 
of authority that is vested in those officers, and if a deputy mar- 
shal at any polling place should arrest a man who had not com- 
mitted or attempted to commit an offense, that person being il- 
legally arrested, would have his right of action against the 
marshal for assault and battery and false imprisonment, and 
could he not go further and procure an indictment against the 
officer arresting him under such circumstances for the assault 
and battery committed upon him by means of the arrest? 

Yet such cases have not arisen. Arrests have been made, and, 
so far as my knowledge or information extends, no action has 
ever been brought against a marshal or deputy marshal for in- 
terposing his authority in thismanner. Certainly noindictment 
has ever been presented against any of them, and so far as we 
have any record of their proceedings, they have been actuated 
simply by a desire to maintain the laws and enforce the provi- 
sions contained in the statutes of the United States as to over- 
seeing the registration and the polling and the counting of the 
votes cast by the electors. In this respect certainly the law has 
not transcended the 1 which have been ob- 
served and maintained in the administration of justice in this 
country and in England for centuries. 

Let it be remembered that there is no arbitrary power granted 
under these laws to the marshal to hold a person in his custody 
regardless of his right to an examination. On the contrary, the 
law provides that when an arrest is made the marshal shall take 
the person arrested before a judge or before a court of the United 
States, that there shall be an examination, in which the com- 
plaint shall be stated, and that that examination shall be had 
with all convenient speed, r the same as in any other 
case where a violation of a law of United States is charged. 

We see from those provisions that great care has been taken 
not to encroach upon the rights or functions of any State officer 
in any r ct whatever, the law not permitting the citizen to 
be arrested and made the subject of 9 restraint, but giv- 
ing him the right to be taken at once before a court or before a 
judge of a court to have an examination to det rmine whether 
he has violated any law or not, and, if he has not, to be set at 
liberty. And where that has proved to be the case, inasmuch 
as the officer has no right to arrest without a warrant unless the 
offense has been actually committed or attempted to his knowl- 
edge, there certainly can be no ial hardship to the indi- 
vidual when he may bring his suit for redress against the officer 
who made the arrest if it be unwarranted. i 

In these respects the law has been very carefully guarded. Its 
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only object is to see to it that the legal voter shall be the person, 


and the only person, who registers and votes at an election for 
members of this House. It does not interfere with the matter 
any further in any possible respect or degree, but leaves the en- 
forcement of the State laws to the officers appointed under them 
and whose duty it is to carry them into effect, subject only to 
this scrutiny and oversight to see that the laws are properly car- 
ried into execution. Instead of encroaching upon the rights and 
privileges of the States, or the laws of the States, these laws of 
the United States have provided no more than that the super- 
visors and the marshals and deputy marshals shall attend: the 
poe of registration and the places of election to see that the 
aws are faithfully observed. 

[ners the hammer fell.] 

r. LAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the A hor ap from New York [Mr. DANIELS] be 
extended indefinitely. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. DANIELS. I shall occupy only a few minutes more. 
The object of these laws, I say, is to secure to the citizen the 
enjoyment of his right to vote, and to ascertain and secure the 
effect that shall bs given to that vote afterwards in the canvass 
by the officers of election. 

But the law of the United States leaves to the State officers the 
full measure of authority given by the laws of the States as the 
are enacted by theirown Legislatures, and only says, under th 
authority of the Constitution, to persons who are conducting and 
managing the elections, You must carry these laws into execu- 
tion; you must observe what these States have required of you; 
or if you do not you will be liable to be indicted under the laws 
of the United States for your delinquencies in thisrespect.” Is 
there anything improper, anything invidious, in laws of this 
character? Are they not,on the other hand, of socommendable 
a character, so mild and beneficent in their effect, as to commend 
them to the good judgment of every American citizen who de- 
sires to see elections lawfully and regularly conducted, and to 
see that the members who come to this House by means of those 
elections shall have behind them the bona fide votes of the citi- 
zens of the United States who are entitled to be represented? 

Under these circumstances we can have no other conviction 
than that the motive for abolishing these statutes is not that 
which has been put forth in the ar; ents presented to sustain 
this bill. And this view is certainly confirmed to a certain ex- 
tent by an examination of the other provisions of the statutes to 
which, without attempting to read them, I shall briefly direct 
the attention of the House. Those are the provisions securing 
to citizens of the United States the right to vote and the right 
to have their votes counted. This portion of the law was enacted 
many years ago, somewhere about the year 1865. It received 
the approval of President Lincoln, and has been on the statute 
book ever since. All thatthese provisions declare is that every 
duly qualified citizen shall be entitled to vote for Member of 
Congress or for Delegate in Congress, and shall be entitled when 
that vote is placed in the ballot box to have it counted. 

Mr. TUCKER. To what sections does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. DANIELS. I refer to the early sections of the act down 
to section 2010. 

All that these sections of the statute have attempted to accom- 
lish is to secure the right of every citizen to vote and to have 
is vote counted, without obstruction, resistance, or interference 

by any person. Is there anything wrong about this? On the 
contrary, is it not the right of every citizen of this country who 
votes at an election for members of Congress to have the vote 
which he pesson to the inspectors of elections placed in the bal- 
lot box and counted, and to have proper effect given to it? 

There is certainly no hardship, no severity, no injustice what- 
ever in the language of these sections of the statute. Yet these 
sections, with one particular exception, are all pro d to be 
struck out; and in reference to the section which this bill per 
mits to remain, it is proposed to strike out that part of the law 
which makes it a punishable offense to violate the provisions of 
the sections seouring this ene and privilege to citizens of the 
United States. Now, what is the object of this if it is not that 
persons who are disposed to violate the law by improper regis- 
tration or improper voting, or both, may be invited to do this 
regardless of the restraints of law and without fear of prosecu- 
tion—may be permitted to go before the officers of registration 
or of the election and register or vote without rogard to legal 
right and without regard to the number of times they may cast 
their votes? 

One of the very sections which this bill proposes to repeal 
pronounces a violation of these provisions of law a crime, a sub- 
pa of punishment, and declares what the punishment shall be. 

ut these penalties are invoked only upon those persons who 
improperly register or improperly vote or improperly interfere 
with another person who is entitled to vote. Now, is it not true 


that persons who may be disposed recklessly and without ref- 
erence to le right, to vote upon fictitious names, or upon 
names of dead men, may say, in view of thelegislation here pro- 
We are under no risk whatever of prosecution; there- 
ore we can vote as we please; we will vote as many times as we 
see fit?” The dangers which are thus incurred and countenanced 
by the proposed repeal of these mild, beneficentelection laws are 
greater than have ever presented themselves in civil form for 
the sanction of any legislative body in this country. 

And if we are to maintain our institutions intact and as we 
hope eer will be maintained, we certainly can not venture to 
remove the restraints embodied in these mild, these just, these 
beneficent laws for maintaining the right of the citizen to vote, 
and the exclusion of every person from the exercise of thisright 
if not entitled to vote, thus promoting and perpetuating the per- 
munency of our institutions. 

an important period that we have reached in the dis- 
cussion of these matters. And if these restraints are to be re- 
moved, if we are to remit these things to the State laws and to 
the State authorities thatoften are implicated and complicated 
in the violation of these laws, we can not expect that the mem- 
bers of this House who will be returned in the future will be as 
they have been in the past, the fair représentatives and expon- 
ents of the wishes and convictions of their constituents. 

There is nothing in this country that so much requires main- 
tenance by law as that every member of the House shall have 
behind him a fair, intelligent, and honest constituency, that he 
shall be here as the representative of the convictions expressed 
by the votes of that constituency, with the proud consciousness 
that he has not been soiled by the violation of law either in the 
registration preliminary to the election, or in the votes that 
have been given for the purpose of sustaining his canvass. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, before taking my seat I desire consent to print 
with my remarks a synopsis of the provisions of the statutes to 
which I have referred. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYERS. I move that the House adjourn. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Pending the motion to adjourn, leave of absence was, by unani- 
mous consent, granted as follows: 

To Mr. BROSIUS, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. CATCHINGS, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

The motion of Mr. SAYERS was then agreed to; and accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 20f Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. McRAE, from the Committee on Public Lands: A 
va E R.1127) for the relief of Francis M. Tomlin. (Report 

o. 44. 

By Mr. COX, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
23) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to the city of Lincoln, Nebr., one-half of the cost of con- 
structing pavements in front of the public square owned by the 
United States Goverment in said city. (Report No. 46.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clanse 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
pie consideration of the following bills; which were referred as 
follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions was discharged from the 
consideration of the following bills, and the same were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

A bill . R. 2223) for the relief of Robert B. Gregory; 

A bill (H. R. 1760) for the relief of Ami Simmons; 

A bill (H. R. 1856) for the relief of James M. Hankins: 

A bill (H. R. 1282) for the relief of William G. MeSpadden; 

A bill (H. R. 1089) for the relief of Elmer Stickle; 

A bill (H. R. 1605) for the relief of William H. Nave; and 

A bill (H. R. 1756) for the relief of James M. Hankins. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions was discharged from the 
consideration of the following bills, and the same were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 2434) granting a pension to G. M. Coleman; 

bill (H. R. 2435) granting a pension to W. S. Pierce; 
(H. R. 2701) granting a pension to Jeremiah White; 
(H. R. 1858) granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah Russ; and 
bill (H. R. 1283) granting a pension to Fredrick Andros. 
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A bill (H. R. 3441) for the relief of the assignees of Augustus 
Haraszthy—the Committee on the Public Lands discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 986) for the relief of the Potomac Steamboat 
Company—the Committee on the District of Columbiadischarged, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 2 

A: bill (H. R. 967) for the relief of George N. Plant, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—the Committee on the District of Columbia 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and seyerally referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H. R. 3506) to provide for hold- 
ing the circuit and district courts of the United States at Hin- 
ton, in the district of West Virginia—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 2 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 3507) to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to appoint a 
deputy coroner, and for other purposes to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 2 

By Mr. SOMERS: A bill (H. R. 3508) authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a pier-head light at or near South Milwaukee, in the 
State of Wisconsin—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3509) supplemental to 
an act entitled ‘‘An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and 
providing for pensions to widows, minor children, and depend- 
ent parents,” approved June 27, 1890, and for other purposes to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 3510) to reimburse the State of 
Nebraska the expenses incurred by that State in repelling a 
threatened invasion and raid by the Siouxs in 1890 and 1891—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A bill (H. R. 3511) providing that in the es- 
tablishment of claims under the pension laws of the United States 
the oath of a private or noncommissioned officer shall have 
same weight and effect as the oath of a commissioned officer— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 3531) for the erection and com- 
pletion of a monument to the memory of the victims of prison 
ships at Fort Greene, N. Y.—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A resolution toinvestigate charges against 
certain officerscharged with the opening of the Cherokee Strip— 
tothe Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 3512) for 
the relief of the legal representatives of James C. Booth—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H. R. 3513) for the relief of J. B. 
ral Rea of Marion County, Ind.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3514) for the relief of John B. Fattic—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 3515) for the relief of 
Lawson A. Melchor, of Bolivar County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3516) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
Wilson, deceased, late of Warren County, Miss.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3517) for the relief of the estate of Benja- 
min S. Hullum, of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3518) for the relief of the estate of Ann 
eon late of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 3519) for the relief of the estate of John J. 
A of Warren County, Miss. to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3520) for the relief of the estate of Solomon 
n of Warren County, Miss. —to the Committee on War 

alms. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 3521) for the relief of the estate of Augustus 
8 of Warren County, Miss. —to the Committee on War 

aims. 

0 feet a bill (H. R. 3522) for the relief of the estate of Mary 
* 
Claims. 


ver, of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3523) for the relief of the estate of Alex- 
ander Russell, of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3524) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Redden, of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3525) for the relief of the estate of John Cro- 
fard, of Warren 3 Miss. to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3526) for the relief of the estate of Charles 
peel, of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3527) for relief of the legal representatives of 
Ann D. Halsey, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3528) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. M. M. 
oe of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


aims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3529) for the relief of the estate of Charlotte 
Bobb, of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 
Also, a bill J R. 3530) for the relief of the estate of Claborn 
3 of Warren County, Miss. —to the Committee on War 


By Mr. COX: A bill (H.R. 3532) for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of St. Paul, at Franklin, Tenn.—to the Comet tes on 
War Claims. 5 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 3533) for the relief of W. H. L. 
Pepperell—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 3534) for the relief of 
Benjamin F. Rogers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 3535) for relief of 
Isaac N. Forrester—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McKATG: A bill (H. R. 3536) granting a pension to 
Jesse Hyder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 3537) for the relief of the estate of George 
Bere: late of Allegany County, Md.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also a bill (H. R. 3538) for the relief of George W. Padgett— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3539) for the relief of Elizabeth Bragonier, 
o Veho County, Md.—to the Committee on Military Af- 


By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 3540) for the relief of the 
estate of M. B. Smith, deceased, of Shelby County, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. À 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3541) for the relief of Joe Waller, colored, 
of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3542) for the relief of Daniel Butts, of Fay- 
ette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GHT of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3543) for the 
relief of Patience McClelland, former widow of Horace C. Carr, 
late of Company C, Second Regiment Wisconsin Cavalry Vol- 
unteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: Petition of citizens and members of bar 
of West Virginia, asking passage of act for holding of circuit and 
district courts at Hinton, in said State—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON of California: Resolutions of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Los Angeles, C. I., against any reduction of pres- 
ent duties upon oranges aud other semitropical fruits—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: Petition of The Carr, Ryder 
& Engler Company, Dubuque, Iowa, favoring l-cent rate of post- 
age pn letters—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. HILBORN: Petition of certain citizens of Contra 
Costa County, Cal., favoring the free coinage of silver—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: Papersin the case of the Holston 
Female College—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of Glass Bottle Workers 
and others from first district of New Jersey, urging that nochange 
be made in the tariff schedule on manufactured glass bottles—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Glass Bottle Workers and others from Glass- 
borough, N. J., urging that no change be made in the tariff 
schedule on manufactured glass bottles—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky: Petition of Adam Petry 
for relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAURIN: Petition of citizens of Johnsonville, S. 
C., asking for an appropriation for the cleaning outand opening 
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up for navigation of rey women ay x in said State—to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Har . 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana; Southern Claims Com- 
mission papers in the case of James A. Morgan and John Chris- 
tie—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TATE: Memorial of J. B. Barker and 171 others, citi- 
zens of Demorest, Habersham County, Ga., for the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to Ito the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. : : 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Southern Claims Commission 

apers in the case of David Sevier—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Southern Claims Commission 

pers in the case of Josiah Springer—to the Committee on 
War Claims. : 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Eight petitions of 413 citizens 
of Spokane County, Wash., in opposition to the repeal of the 
Sherman act, unless repeal shall provide for the continued coin- 
age of silver on terms more favorable to silver—to the Commit- 
tee on age, op E and Measures. 

By Mr. ON of West Virginia: Petition of John D. Har- 
per, of Pendleton County: praying that his war claim be referred 
to Court of Claims, er act of Congress approved March 
3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Jacob Sites, of Jefferson County, W. Va., pray- 
ing ahis Ar oliin be referred to the Courtof Claims, eract 
5 approved March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, September 28, 1893. 


The Senate met at II o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 


ington. 

Phe VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Jour- 
nal of yesterday's proceedings. : 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum, : 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secre will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Gallinger, Smith, 
Butler, George, Mitchell, Wis. Teller, 
Caffery, Gordon, Murphy, $ 

er Gorman, Peffer, Vi 
Coke, Harris, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Higgins, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Davis, Hill. t. Washburn, 
Dixon, Hoar, Power, White, Cal. 
Dubois, Irby, Wolcott. 
Faulkner, Kyle, Sherman, 
Frye, Y, Shoup. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. There is nota quorum present. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. MCMILLAN and Mr. MANDERSON entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I ask unanimous consent that further 
9 the call be dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from West Virginia? The Chair hearsnone. The 
Journal will be read. ; 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 

Mr. KYLE. Yesterday, when I was not present, a letter of 

transmittal was received from the Secretary of the Treasury in 

connection with a resolution which I offered August 18, 1893, 
relative to the increase and decrease of the circulation of national 
banks. LIobserve that only the letter of transmittal has been 
printed. I should like to have the information conveyed with 
the letter of transmittal also prne 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ithout objection it will be so or- 


dered. 5 

Mr. HOAR. The request of the Senator from South Dakota 
was not heard on this side. Itis impossible to know whether 
there is objection or not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from South Da- 
kota 5 5 his request? 
Mr. LE. August 18 last I introduced a resolution, which 


+ 


was adopted, calling upon the Secre of the Treas for 
certain information as 5 what auna Moa had aaa or 
decreased their circulation at certain times. The information 
accompanied the letter of transmittal. The letter of transmittal 
only has been printed. I should like to have the information 
also printed for the use of the Senate. - 
Mr. HOAR. There is no objection. 
S — VICE-PRESIDENT. ithout objection it will be so or- 
ered. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Humboldt County, Cal., praying for the construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal under Government supervision and con- 
gol; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons. 

He also presented a petition of the Marine Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation of Francisco, Cal., praying that boats propelled by 
any power should be subjec to laws governing steam ves- 
sels; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of masters and pilots of steam ves- 
sels of California, praying that all craft propelled by other than 
steam power be placed under the operation of the present laws; 
which was referred to the-Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Oak! nd and Ala- 
meda, Cal., praying for the opening of the western end of the 
tidal canal into the estuary of San Antonio; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of California, praying 
ers free coinage of silver; which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I present a petition of the Black Hills 
Mission Conference of the Methodist Ep Church, assem- 
bled at Spearfish, S. Dak., on the 3lst day of August, 1893, com- 

sed of 20 ministers and represen 1,000 church members. 

e petition goes on to state that the petitioners respectfully 
ray for the immediate repeal of the act passed on the 5th of 
ay, 1892, known as the Geary law: 


mony of a white witness to their t to bo here, 
them an impossibility, and yet subjects them to 3 ent and deporta- 
tion if they fail to comply with the requisition. This requirement made of 
them alone, in contr: tinction to all other foreigners in the country, is a 
palpable violation of the treaty. 

I agree with the sentiments expressed in the petition, and 
have therefore read it for the purpose of placing it in the REC- 
ORD. I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Cotton Exchange of Memphis, Tenn., 
sends to me, with the approval of that exchange, resolutions 
adopted by the national sound money convention of commer- 
cial organizations held at Washington on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1893. The resolutions favor the passage of the pending bill, 
House bill No. 1. I move that they lie on the table.. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COKE. I present the memorial of a large number of cit- 
izens of Anderson County, Tex., remonstrating against the re- 
peal of the Sherman act unles3such repeal is coupled with a pro- 
vision restoring silver to full and unlimited coinage on the ratio 
of 16 to 1, as it was before the passage of the actof18.3. Imove 
that the memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of Hamer Grange, No. 
451, Patrons of Husbandry, of Georgetown, Ohio, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the s0- 
called Sherman silver law unless provision be first made for the 
free coinage of both gold and silver as it existed prior to 1873; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of the Central Labor 
Union of Grand Rapids, Mich., praying that when the new 
building for the Government Printing Office shall be built the- 
work be done by day’s labor and not by contract; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. MURPHY. I present a petition of business men and 
merchants of Ballston Spring, N. Y., earnestly urging the re- 

of the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver law, pray- 

ing that no substitute therefor of any kind whatever be enacted 

at the present session, and that an expert commission be ap- 

ponios to consider and recommend ascientific plan of currency 

on the experience of other nations and adequate to the 

uirements of a great commercial nation. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance, if there be no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest that the petition should lie on the 
table, as it relates to the passage of House bill No. 1. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that the petition also refers to the formation 
of a commission, and for that reason the Chair thoughtitshould 
be referred to the Committee on Finance, 


Mr. HARRIS. Very well; let it be so referred. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. A 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of the Board of Trade of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., praying for the speedy and unconditional re- 
peal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
silver law; which was ord to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a memorial of the Farmers’ Protec- 
tive Tariff League, of Windom, Pa., remonstrating against any re- 
duction in the present tariff laws on imported agricultural prod- 
ucts and imported tobacco; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Pomona G e, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Center Hall, Pa., of citizens of Erie County, and 
of Corr Ba.) Grange, No. 55, Patrons of Husbandry, praying 
for the free coinage of silver; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of Deer Creek Grange, No. 337, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of New Vernon, Pa., remonstrating 
againn any ređuction in the volume of currency or any increase 
of the national debt; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Board of Trade of Scranton, 
Pa., of the Board of Trade of Greensburg, Pa., and of the Trades 
League of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the immediate and un- 
conditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 1011) for the relief of the First 
National Bank of Newton, Mass.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MCMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 1012) to correct the mus- 
ter roll of J. Seymour Taylor; which was read twice by its title, 
and. with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GALLINGER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1013) for 
the relief of the heirs of the estate of John Holroyd, deceased; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 1014) fixing the fees of 
United States circuit court commissioners, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 

an ing paper, referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
umbia. 


He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1015) authorizing the 
judges of the court of appeals for the District of Columbia to 
appoint a coroner; which was read twice by its title, and, with 

e accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 1016) to increase the 
limit of cost for the erection of a public building in Camden, N. 
J.; which was read twice by its title. and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 1017) for the relief of 
Henry E. Rhoades; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 1018) granting a pension to 
Susan E. Cunningham; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1019) reimbursing George B. Ed- 
monds, late collector of customs of the port of Bridgeport, in 
Fairfield customs district; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1020) to correct the military rec- 
ord of William Murphy; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin introduced a joint resolution 
(S. R. 30) authorizing the State of Wisconsin to place in Stat- 
uary Hall at the Capitolthe statue of Pére Marquette; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON BONDS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day. 

Ta resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. TELLER was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
inform the Senate when, in what amounts, and under what circumstances 
y Department has anticipated the pa t of the annual inter- 

est on Government bonds since the Ist of July, L 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss the 


resolution if there is no objection toit. It seems to me that it 
is not an objectionable resolution. It does not call for a state- 
ment of the interest paid during the time of refunding. There 
will be no etnias Bry the tment in answering it. I think 
it is a resolution t ought to pass, and if there is no objection 
to it, I shall not take the time of the Senate to debate it. If 
there is objection, then I want to be heard on it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I see no objection to a general resolution 
of this kind. I objected the other day to the details called for 
by the resolution of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF FER]. 

Mr. TELLER. This does not include those details. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to the passage of the 
resolution. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let it be read again. 

The resolution was read. 8 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let me call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that a literal compliance with the terms of the resolu- 
tion would call for a history of public affairs for the last thirty- 
one years, 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Since 1880. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It does not go back so far as I supposed. 
Very well, then, for thirteen years; and that would be some- 
thing of a task fora historian. ‘‘Under what circumstances” 
would call for a description of the condition of the country, why 
it was thought necessary and propor to anticipate the payment 
of interest. The reasons would have to be stated and their co- 

ency. In other words, it is a resolution thrust atthe Treasury 

partment sokti it to justify itself for what has been done. 

Now, Mr. President, I am the last person to close a single door 
against inquiry in this Government on any subject. Iam not 
much for secret sessions anywhere; cer y Iam not in favor 
of the Departments having sessions kept secret from the Ameri- 
can people; but there is no secret to be discovered. The reso- 
lution does not go to any information that has not already been 
spread upon the records of the country and in its aon a hun- 
dred times over. A payment of interest before it falls due is one 
of those events that is always chronicled in the public press and 
the financial journals, and the reasons for it are given at the 
time. The resolution simply asks for a restatement of the his- 
tory of the Treasury transactions for the last thirteen years. 

I would, with great respect for the author of the resolution, 
ask that at least the words ‘“‘under what circumstances” may 
be stricken out, It would lighten the burden of the Depart- 
ment very much and call for all the information the Senator 
would need to have. Further than that, it seems to me, it 
would then be a more sensible resolution than it is. I say this 
without intending to reflect upon the acumen and wisdom of its 
author, but it sounds to me like a strained resolution, one 
totally unnecessary in the light of the pass, and involving, b 
its literal compliance, a queer piece of history that would reac 
us on this floor. 

Mr. TELLER. The statement of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is inacurate when he says that all the infor- 
mation which the resolution requires is tebe found in the public 
archives. Thatisnotcorrect. The bare statement that the De- 
partment has d the interest in advance may be found, I think, 
in all the archives. What is desired is to know under what cir- 
cumstances it was done; and the very clause the Senator objects 
to is the one that is meritorious in my estimation. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May I ask the Senator a question, so that 
we may understand each other? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. ý 
Mr. VOORHEES. I ask the Senator to explain, then, the 
scope of the words“ under what circumstances.” To what do 

they relate, and what is it that is sought under them? 

r. TELLER. Mr. President, we are entering upon the 
commencement of a new Administration. The country has a 
right to expect that there is to be from the dominant party 
enunciated some financjal policy. I know it was said the other day 
by_a Senator on this side that the remnant of our party left here 
did not have the ability to formulate and present a financial 
syran or a financial poliey. Itis not incumbent on us to do 
thatnow. The other party coming into power largely because 
of their criticism-of our policy, largely because they found fault 
with our financial policy, as they had been doing for years, are 
now charged with the entireadministration of thisGovernment, 
and I assume of course that it means a radical revision and re- 
construction of the financial policy of the country. In fact, I 
can not see how the party can meet the just demands of the peo- 
ple who supported them unless they do. 

A number of months have passed since the ty came into 

wer, and we have had SWO MERR from the President of the 

nited States and innumerable interviews and letters, or at 
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least one very recently, and I defy any man to determine from 
what has been said by the Treasury Department, what has been 
said by the Executive, what has been said b the advocates of 
the Administration on this floor or anywhere else what the policy 
is, except that it stands out in the forefront without contradic- 
tion that itis to be, if the Executive Department is supported b; 
the legislative part of the Government, asinge gold standard. 
am speaking now so far as the money question is concerned. 

It does seem to me that after so many months and after two 
months of session of Congress called for the special purpose of 
ray 2 with the monetary question and that alone, as we are 
told, there ought to be something from tha dominant party in- 
dicating their financial policy, or else admitting that there is to 
be no change in the financial policy. I can not conceive it pos- 
sible to sup that the Sherman act is to be repealed and 
nothing further done; and yet from anything that we know from 
the Administration that is the inference we must draw. Of 
course we have before the Senate a tempo measure, as we 
were told it was—the allowance of the banks to issue up to 100 cents 
on the dollar upon their bonds, which would give us, we were 
told, $18,000,000 or $20,000,000 more currency, That of course 
doesnot meet the requirements of the country and nobody will 
pretend that it does. 

In 1864 we entered upon a policy that we did not have much 
choice in entering upon. We were just emerging from a great 
war with a tremendous debt, with one-third of our country ina 
disorganized state, without government. In fact, we entered 
upon the policy before the war was over, but we perhaps crystal- 
lized and brought it into the present condition immediately after 
the war. We have followed that policy up to the present time, 
and one of the features has been that the Treasury of the United 
States, acting like the Bank of England or the k of France 
in those countries, could come to the rescue of the business of 
the country and afford it relief in times of distress and panic. In 
1864, I believe, the Senator from Ohio said the law was passed 
which enabled the Secretary of the Treasury to anticipate three 
months, six months, or a year the interest on the public debt. 

The interest on the pane debt was comparatively small at 
that time. It was $150,000,000 a year, or, to be a little more 
accurate, it was $155,000,000. The paymani of $155,000,000 in 
three months, six months, or a year, in advance, was a matter of 
grave consequence to the commercial interests of the country, 
and from time to time the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
compelled in the interest of commerce and trade to anticipate 
the payment of interest. 

I am making no complaint of that. It was a policy deliber- 
ately adopted. It is a policy which I do not mean to say has 
ever been abused. I do not think it has been. It certainly 
saved us on several occasions from a severer panic than we have 
on hand. 

Mr. President, we are about to make a change in this coun- 
try. What is to be the policy? Whatis to bə the method? We 
want to find out how every provision of law we made to meet 
these occasions has worked; and we have the right to know 
under what circumstances and why the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury anticipated by six months or a year the payment of interest 
on the public debt; we have a right to know how many times it 
became necessary, inthe judgment of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the President—because they are supposed to act in ac- 
cord in such matters—to disburse large sums of money, amount- 
ing to millions of dollars, months in advance of the time they 
became due. 

What can be the objection to the resolution? It is an attack, 
says the Senator from Indiana, upon the Treasury. Certainly 
it is not an attack upon the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
for I am not myself aware that he has pala out in anticipation of 
its becoming due any interest at all. He may have done so; but 
if he has I do not know it, and the amount paid must be so abso- 
lutely inconsequential that it does not count in the emergency 


we are passing through. 
x Mr. OAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
on? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I said to the Senator from Kansas[Mr. PEFFER] 
the other day that I should not object to his resolution if he 
would so modify it as not toseem to inquire for the names of all 
persons to whom interest has been paid, which would im an 
enormous duty on the Treasury Department. So I put this ques- 
tion in no spirit of hostility to the pending resolution, because 
it meets the objection I made to theother resolution. The ques- 
tion I wish to put to the Senator is, whether by the words “ un- 
der what circumstances ” he conceives it will be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to defend or criticise the reasons of 
his predecessors in making those payments? If the Senator dis- 
stays that, it seems to me there is no objection to the resolu- 

on, 


Mr. TELLER. I have no idea that, when the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall come to answer this resolution, he will enter 
upon any criticism of his predecessors. 

Mr. HOAR. The resolution uses the words “under what cir- 
cumstances.” 

Mr. TELLER. The words, under what circumstances,” I 
may say to the Senator from Massachusetts, in my judgment 
mean this: Was there at the time a commercial stringency, a 
money stringency of such a character as in the opinion of the 
Department required it to anticipate the payments of interest? 
I will say to the Senator that, in my judgment, under no other 
circumstances have payments been anticipated, as I think the 
3 from Ohio will bear me out, except in the refunding op- 
erations. 5 

Mr. HOAR. II I can have the attention of the Senator from 
Indiana, I hope that with the interpretation of the resolution 
the Senator from Colorado himself puts upon it, the Senator 
from Indiana will allow it to pass. The resolution can not be ob- 
jectionable as the Senator pr rare it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. After the explanation of the Senator from 
Colorado I see no serious objection to the resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I shall not detain the Senate, except to 
say further that I am a good deal astonished at the way resolu- 
tions of inquiry have been received in the Senate since this ses- 
sion began. Ido not think that anybody who has been con- 
nected with the past Administrations—I am speaking now of the 
Republican Administrations—need be afraid to have inquiries 
of this or any other kind made touching public affairs. 

If there is ye foe, in the Treasury Department or in any other 
Department of the Government which the public ought not to 
know, I shall be very sorry to learnit. I hold that the only way 
to maintain proper 8 is to have absolute publicity. 
It is essential to proper administration that no doors shall be 
closed against any inquiry whatever. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] said the other day that 
toanswer the inquiry, as the resolution was introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], would costas much as a year's sal- 
ary ofa Senator. If that were true, if weare entering upon a new 
system of finance, we ought to have that knowledge, even if it 
should cost teu times as much. We want to determine, in pre- 
paring for a new system of finance, some way by wbich in times of 
= and distress the Government of the United States ma 

egally, properly, and effectively come to the rescue of the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator desire under this reso- 
lution that the Secretary of the Treasury, in giving the amounts 
which have been paid out when the Government interest has 
been anticipated, shail give in each instance the amount in de- 
tail paid to each individual? 

Mr. TELLER. The resolution calls for nothing of that kind, 
and if the Senator thinks it does I have no objection to a modi- 
fication of it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will allow me further, I 
voted not to lay a similar resolution offered by the Senator 
from Kansas on the table, although I thought that the resolution 
was liable to that construction. If the Senator means that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the Senate when, 
in what gross amount, on each occasion, and under what cir- 
cumstances, the Treasury Department has anticipated the pay- 
ment of interest, I can not conceive that there can be any objec- 
tion to the age of the resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. I will explain what I mean to the Senator, 
without detaining the Senate. 5 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think that the resolution of the Senator 
from Kansas called for the amounts paid on each occasion and 
the circumstances connected with the payments. After the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] reads the law authorizing 
the anticipation of the payment of interest, I can not see that it 
is not a perfectly proper inquiry when, upon what occasions, 
and under what circumstances the power been exercised; 
and with the admission from the Senator from Colorado that he 
does not wantall the detailed amounts, but only the gross amounts 
on each occasion when the payment of interest was anticipated, 
I certainly shall support the resolution. 

Mr. T ER. t me illustrate what I mean. In 1884 there 
was a severe financial stringency; that is, money was very 
scarce in the country, and we approached what we call a panic. 
I know that at that time the retary of the Treasury did 
anticipate the payment of interest on the public debt. sup- 
pose the present Secretary of the Treasury, in reporting what 
occurred in 1884, will say, that “the Treasury Department, be- 
lieving there was such a financial stringency in the country that 
relief would be afforded by paying the interest on the public 
debt before it was due, therefore paid it.” 
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I will say that, while the present Secretary, of course, can not 
speak with personal knowledge, the files of the Treasury De- 
1 ought to show upon what ground the interest was an- 

icipated. I have no doubt, if the files do not show the facts, 
that there are some people closely connected with the Treasury 
Department, who were there in 1884, who will know why the in- 
terest was pan > 

The resolution is not offered in any spirit of criticism of any 
act of any public officer. It is simply that we may have the 
knowledge that a public officer charged with this duty, as he is 
by the statute, thoughtit was incumbent upon him tosoact, how 
orton he thought it incumbent upon him, when he thought it in- 
cumbent upon him, and under what conditions, so that we may 
legislate properly when we come to adopt anew system of finance, 
which we are bound, I suppose, to doin the next twelve months. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then, I understand the Senator to say that 
when on any particular date the Secretary of the Treasury an- 
ticipated the payment of interest on bonds coming due on a cer- 
tain future day, he shall state the gross amount. 

Mr. TELLER. The gross amount, of course. Nobody would 
want the files of the Senate littered up with details that the Sec- 
retary paid so much to John Smith and so much to Richard Roe. 
We want simply the gross amount. For instance, in answering 
the resolution, the Secretary may say in August, 1884, there was 
a financial panic, there was shortness of money complained of in 
the great money centers, and thereupon the Department paid 
out $10,000,000 or $20,000,000 of interest, or whatever it may be, 
anticipating the time for the regular paymentofinterest. When 
we have got the fact that it was paid in 1884, or paid out insome 
other year, we shall know how often it has been deemed neces- 
sary for the Government to come to the relief of the market, and 
then when we attempt to establish a new policy, we shall have 
that knowledge before us. 

How often has the Bank of rem Ee" been compelled to protect 
the business interests of England? How often has the United 
States Treasury been compelled to protect the business interests 
of this country? Then we can see whether or not the system 
suggested provides for just such emergencies. 

n my judgment it is a wise provision of law, and any system 
of finance which is rot elastic enough to meet the conditions of 
which I have spoken, will not, in my judgment, be a complete 
and perfect system of finance. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him a moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I should like to know what benefit the 
Senator expects to get from this inquiry? As I understand, he 
recognizes the fact that the payments of interest in advance 
have been made from time to time, and have been made in ac- 
cordance with law. What advantage is there in getting these 
specific and particular payments which have been made, when 
we recognize that it has been done repeatedly and done in ac- 
cordance with law? Why is it necessary to specify the partic- 
ular times and the incidents under which it has been done? If 
in forming a new financial st beat we come to the conclusion 
that that ought not be done which has been done, of course we 
can deal with it in that way, but for my part I cannot see an 
ee e to be gained from having the specific payments indi- 
cated. : 

Mr. TELLER. The very gist of this whole inquiry is under 
what circumstances the payments were made. To say that the 
Government of the United States anticipated the payment of 
interest ten times in ten years does not mean anyt. at all. 
Somebody may say that it was not at all necessary t the 
Treasury had the money to pay it; somebody may say that it was 
a species of favoritism and was done to relieve the bondholders, 
and somebody may say something else. 

What I want to know is, whether, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, there was such a condition as required the Government 
to go to the relief of the market. If it existed ten times in ten 
years, we have a right to suppose that it will exist ten times in 
the coming ten years. In making upa financial policy or system 
we must have in vieweither that the Treasury Department shall 
do this or that there shall be some means provided by which 
somebody else shall do it, whether it be the banks or whether 
itshall be some other agency which shall come to the relief of 
the market. 

Of course, if we abolish the national banks it will be for the 
Treasury to do it. If the national banks continue, we might 
promis that under certain circumstances they shall, as is done 

n some other countries, issue paper money in excess of what 
ar have had at other times, retiring at a proper time some of 
their paper, paying a tax or premium on the currency of a cer- 
tain amount, so as to keep them within proper bounds, and com- 
pel contraction when contraction becomes proper and necessary. 
All these questions come into play in determining upon a finan- 
cial policy. 


Mr. PLATT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator seems to base his argument for 
the necessity of the passage of such aresolutionas he has offered 
upon an assumption, which is that the dominant party is to in- 
augurate a change in our financial policy. I want to ask the 
Senator if he does not assume too much? That came in 
power practically on the 8th of November last, nearly a year 
ago. It actually assumed possession of the Government and its 
affairs on the 4th of March, nearly six months ago, Has the Sen- 
ator heard from anybody authorized to speak for the Administra- 
tion any suggestion of a policy to be inaugurated by this Ad- 
ministration different from the financial policy which has pre- 
vailed in this country? If the Administration expects to inau- 
gurate a different financial policy, is it not due to thecountry, 
and would it not consider that it was due to the country, that 
the country should have some intimation of it; that the Senate 
in session should have some intimation of it? Does not the Sen- 
ator assume too much? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know but I do. Iwasrather inclined 
to complain that we have had no foreshadowing of what the ex- 
act policy is to be, but I do not think I assume too much when I 
suppose that at some time during the four years this Adminis- 
tration will be in power they will approach this subject and deal 
with it. I do not see how they will go into the next camp: 
and demand the support of the people of the United States if 
they do not deal with this monetary question. They are not 
dealing with it by the repeal of the Sherman law; they did not 
make that a feature of the last campaign. 

The Democratic party said in substance, not only in their 
platform, but all over the country, that the present banking 
5 8 was a bad system; that they intended to reform it; that 
the general system of finance as adopted by the Republican 
party was a bad 1 and they intended to reform it. I think 
they could. I think there are many things in the present policy 
which could be properly dealt with and which could be bet - 
tered; but I am not to assume that the gront dominant party, 
with a clean majority in both branches of Congress and with the 
President of the United States, are incapable or unwilling to 
deal with this question. I believe they will deal with it, and 
when they deal with it I expect to be here to assist in dealing 
with it, and I want the information which will enable us to 
adopt, if possible, a system which shall be a complete and per- 
fect policy. 

Everybody will admit thatour policy, which originated a 
the war and at the close of the war, isa sort of patchwork an 
pesca policy, and not very satisfactory to the students of 

nance of any view, whether they be gold-standard men or 
whether sh single or double standard men. 

I believe that everybody admits that an intelligent overhaul- 
ing and reformation of the financial system of the United States 
is not only possible but really desirable. So 1 Iam 
ing to assume that the Democratic party intend to o hold of 
it, and I think they ought to have taken hold of it in the begin- 
ning of this session. I think there was never a better time for 
the Democratic party to have enunciated their policy and settled 
all these questions in one general measure, including the re 
of the Sherman act, including what should be the relation of 
this Government in the future to the silver question, and whether 
we shall haveadoublestandard orasinglestandard. The sooner 
that is done the better it will be for the general interests of this 
country and of the world. 

I have offered the resolution in no spirit of antagonism to what 
has been done, in no spirit of antagonism to any officer of the 
2 or to the Administration, but because I regard it as 
absolute y esssential that the information shall be obtained. 

I am dismayed and astonished to see members of my own 
party, who are in the minority, tying their hands and votin 
that proper resolutions of inquiry, such as were never deni 
in a Republican Senate, shall go to the Committee on Finance, 
where we know they will be kept, if it be to the interest of the 
great dominant party that they shall be there kept. Thus we 
are putting ourselves at the mercy of the majority and deny- 
ing to ourselves that which we always yielded to the minority 
when we were in the majority: and yet I have seen a resolu- 
tion, absolutely perfect and proper, coming from this side re- 
ceiving the votes of more than a majority of the . 
members of the Senate to send it to the Committee on Finance, 
where every Senator who voted for it knew it would slumber 
until the session closed. 

I want to know now whether the Republicans of the Senate 
8 surrender the rights of the minority to make inquiries. 

at is what they have been doing, and that is what they have 
done in hostility to silver on a resolution which had no relation 
whatever to silver, simply because it was introduced by a Sena- 
tor who was in sympathy with the silver sentiment of the Senate. 
That is why I introduced the present resolution. The Senate 
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can act on itas it sees fit as of course it will, but it is as imma- 
terial to me as it is to anybody else how it shall be dealt with. 

I want to say, if I am Republican and if I am to be here ina 
Republican minority, I propose to assert the right of the minor- 
ity at all times to criticise, to inquire, to discuss, all measures of 
the majority just the same as they did wiih our consent for a 
series of years since 1860, when they were in the minority. 
the Republicans of the Senate feel that they can afford to vote 
down every resolution of inquiry, let them take that position be- 
fore the country. The country will hold them responsible for 
it, and not the Democratic majority, who will naturally resent 


airy, although we never did. 
e PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution of the Senator from Colorado. 

The resolu was agreed to, 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill No. 1. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The guestion is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and ſor other purposes;” the pending ques- 
tion being on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the 
substitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HOAR, Mr. President, I desire, with the leave of the 
Senator from Colorado, to occupy the attention of the Senate for 
avery few minutes. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to call the attention of the Senate toa 
matter which I should not refer to if it related to myself alone. 
But it affects the honor of a deceased colleague in the other 


That letter was eee Still the falsehood did not stop 
there. Added to it was the fact that before and after that Mr. 
Seyd was one of the most earnest writers and advocates of bi- 
metallism. A very eminent member of this body, reco d as 
a champion of bimetallism and of the free coinage of silver, in- 
formed me yesterday that he had personally received the great- 
est assistance from Mr. Seyd when he represented this country 
abroad in a monetary conference after that time. 

Now, the falsehood continued, and Mr. Seyd’s son, an eminent 
banker, sympathizing with his father upon this question, sym- 
pathizing with the people in this country who are in favor of 
the free coinage of silver, has written a letter, which has been 
published in er extensively, saying that his father had 
not been in the Uni States since, I think, 1855. 

Mr. PLATT. Eighteen hundred and fifty-six. 

Mr.HOAR. Since 1856. The Senator will correctmeif I put 
the date wrong. Now, that letter goes about, and here comes 
this answer to it, which has been sent to me and to the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], in a clipping from a paper known as 
the Peoria Journal, of Monday of this week, September 25. I 
ask the Senate to listen to the reading of the letter, and, espe- 
cially, before the Secretary readsit, I wish Senators would listen 
to what purports to be an extract from the Congressional Globe, 
which it cites and which is printed in fine type, with the day of 
the month and year at the bottom, asa citation is usually printed 
in a book, and giving the page of the Globe. I ask the Secretary 
= read = I will detain the Senate only a minute or two after 

is rea 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WHO 18 THE LIAR? 


, 2lst instant, published the following, 


The New York Sun of grein 
purports to have been hed that paper by Senators SHERMAN 


Which 
and Hoar: 


of United States in the 
House, formerly chairman of the Committee on Coinage, an in- members of Congress, itis — be een S pn 5 a a 
tima thin ma be- was furnis: uropean money-len: r. Ern 
to perso! friend of my Own, and, I 4 * 1 say, now deceased, their agent at Washington. Tne falsity of this — hind 
loved by all the ns who served with him in public life—a has been thoroughly exposed â the present session of Congress by Sen- 
man of h honor, of high reputation, of modesty, of kindliness, | ator Hoar and tor S ; and as a finishing touch to their work 


and of patriotism. Not only that, but it affects the honor of the 
American le and of the American Congress. 

Ican not understand the state of mind of any American citi- 
zen, however he may feel in regard to the perplexing and pro- 
found question which is before the Congress and the people for 
settlement, who desires to stir up sectional or class or partisan 
e eling by 55 honor of the Legislature of this country. 

Mr. Presicent, a der has beenextensively circulated in this 
country, which I suppose I violate no private confidence or pro- 
priety of private intercourse in saying has been Ne dis- 
avowed and repudiated, and will be by every gentleman repre- 
senting the free coinage of silver sentiment upon this floor sofar 
as Iknow, that Mr. Ernest Seyd, a London banker, came to this 
country with ahundred thousand pounds in his pocket and bribed 
the Congress of the United States to pursue a certain policy in 
the interest of the Bank of England. 

That went the rounds. It was referred toin the resolutions 
of public meetings, in speeches, on the hustings, and it got sup- 
port in one speech at least printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, made in another place, in which there was an affidavit cited 
setting forth that the afflant, visiting London, was the guest of 
Mr. Seyd, and that Mr. Seyd took him aside and informed him 
instrictconfidence that the American Congress was much more 
corrupt than the British Parliament had ever been, and that he 
had carried over £100,000 in the year 1873 when the act demone- 
tizing silver was passed and bribed the leaders of both parties in 
Congress to pass the bill; and the afflant proceeded tostate, not 
only stating an absurd story but disclosing his own lack of honor, 
that he continued on relations of friendship and intimacy with 
a person of that sort after the communications had been made. 

Tt turned out that Mr. Seyd was not only an eminent gentle- 
man, a banker, but that he was one of the most zealous bimetal- 
lists; that he had written to Mr. Hooper, on Mr. Hooper’s appli- 
cation to him as perhaps the highest living authority on matters 
of coinage, and criticised the bill, suggesting to Mr. Hoo 
various practical mechanical details connected with the subject 
of coinage, and then saying that the principal criticism he 

to make on the bill was that it was deserting the position which 
the United States ought to take in supporting silver; that he re- 
garded the question of retaining silver as a part of the coinage 
of the world the atest question of the age, and considered 


that tended to discontinue the use of silver by the | the — 3 


na — calamity that could nappen tomankind, and 

. Hooper to see that the U States was in a 

tion which no other nation held to maintain that metal in 
position. 


HERMAN 
we are able to tthe e ret from the late Mr. Seyd's son: 
- “SIR: Statements have been ulat 


you will allow me to assure you the st 
ba been 


is an entire fabrication, Mr.Seyd 
in the States since 185 is 


The absurdity of this myth 


1878. $ 
the United States a kind of bimetallism is now beingattempted. Un- 
by tions, exposed to the play of hostile factions, this at- 


In the United States the silver dollar has again been introduced. butit is 
quite evident that their bimetallism can not be maintained without much 
me Surely, sir, thesi ; party in the States are not well advised in spreading 

8 S ver e are 
these baseless rumors and sacrificing one of their best friends. 


“ERNEST SEYD, 
“33 Lombard Street, London, E. 0.” 


It is, perhaps, too much to e t that this letter will ei an end to the 
circulation of the story ref to, but its affords additional authority, if 
Were needed, for uncing it as a falsehood. 


Seyd's son is a remarkable 
father shows that he possesses 
nothing 


rson, to say the least. His defense of his 
lial affection to a remarkable degree, if 


else. There has always been a question in the minds of in re- 
gard to the amount of money that is reported to have accom his 
ather on his last visit to the United States. Whether it was .000 or five 


millions, or any such sum, has never been satisfactorily ed. It 
may be, however, that there never was such a man as Ernest Seyd, and if 
there was, he never was in Washington, as Messrs. SHERMAN and HOAR in 


ding 
should attempt Lan agri off a deliberate falsehood u the Sun concerning 
Mr. Seyd's last t to the United States is almost incomprehensible. Cer 
tain it is that some one has told a willful, if nota malicious, lie, and which 
can be so easily proven that Messrs. SHERMAN and HoAR ought to apologize 
to the office cat of the New York Sun. 
Now here is a little extract from the Arep paap ent Globe of April 9, 1872, 


They have reference to the bill which dropped the 412 
o the list of coins, and were uttered on the floor of the House by that 


gentleman: 

The bill was prepared swo gona ago, and has been submitted to careful 
and deliberate examination. has the approval of nearly all mint experts 
of the coum and the sanction of the Secre of the Treas . Ernest 
on, a distmguished writer 


t for original 
have no hesitation re passage as necessary 
and expedient.” [See page 2804 Congressional Globe, 1 

above most certainly disposes of that portion of = 
touches of Messrs. SHERMAN and Hoar’s work regarding the last visit 
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Mr. Ernest Seyd to the United States. It clearly indicates that Mr. Ernest 
Seyd's son is mistaken as s his father’s last visit to this coun if the 


words of Mr. Hooper are to be relied upon. Inasmuch, bowever,as 

SHERMAN and HOAR have been to so much trouble to havethe Sun as 

r they should ee ane. aad Out OF 
o members of Congress, S at once. and o 

— ca, Samuel B. Hooker, brand the letter 


respect to the memory of the late Hon. 
of Mr. Seyd's son as an unwarranted attack upon the ver: of the once cele- 
brated Massachusetts Senator Hoar can not afford 


to see the language of a former Congressman from his State questioned on 
so important à matter. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. Hooper’s name, it is unnecessary to say, was 
Samuel, and not Samuel B. I send to the desk the Congres- 
sional Globe, from the Congressional Library, of April 9, 1872, 
and I ask the Secretary to read on page 2304 the language, the 
year, day, and pege referred to, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Had not the Senator better state that it is 
the same volume and page alluded to in the article which has 
just been read? 

Mr. HOAR. It is the same volume, date, book, and page. 
the pencil mark at the 


The Secretary will read the passage with 
z 8 ge om the top of the 
t. 


bottom of the column on the left-hand 
ight. Read it so that all Senators can 
‘he Secretary read as follows: 
€ Mr. Ernest Seyd, of London. adis ed writer, who has given great at- 
tention to the subject of mints and co: after examining the first draft 
of the bill, furnished many valuable suggestions which have been incor- 
porated in this hill. 
Mr. HOAR. Let the Secretary go back to the beginning of 
the paragraph, which will cover the whole, , The bill under con- 
sideration.” It will be better to have it read in that way. 


The Ne et ES ENT The Secretary will as re- 
uested. 
3 The Secretary read as follows: 


The bill under consideration is believed to contain all that is valuable in 
existing 8 such new provisions added as a 


service 


to those 


experts of the coun- 
try. y mury. Mr. Ernest Seyd, of 
London, a dis hed writer, who has given great attention to the sub- 
ject of mints and coinage, after examining the first draft of the bill, fur- 
— ed many valuable suggestions which have been incorporated in this 


While the committee take no credit to themseltes for the original prepa- 
ration of this bill, they have given to it the most careful consideration, and 
its passage as necessary 


ane no hesitation in unanimously recommending 
e 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the words, who is now here,” 
incorporated into this pretended quotation in that newspaper 
paragraph, are a deliberate, vile, audacious, unscrupulous, inso- 

t, and infamous forgery. They do not occur in Mr. Hooper’s 
speech, in the passage cited oranywhere else. They do not oc- 
eur, as I believe, anywhere in the Congressional Globe, or any- 
where else; andsomebody has undertaken to blacken and tarnish 
the reputation of the American Congressin the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people by concocting that fraud and forgery. : 

Now, as I said in the beginning, I can notunderstand the state 
of mind of a man who would undertake to libel his country in 
that way. The being who did it belongs in the scale of creation 
to the rank of the bedbug or the squash-bug, and not of man. 

I know that in all free countries free 7 e will be accompa- 
nied by excitement, by exaggeration, by elusion, by misunder- 
standing of the motives of those who differ with us. There is 
2 of it in this Chamber. There is pony of it in the other 

ouse. There is plenty of it from the beginning of the world 
where freedom has existed and there will be plenty of it until 
time shall be no more. It is the natural and not unhealthy ac- 
companiment of freedom. But this is a different thing. When 
inatime of excitementlike this, when the dearest interests of the 
American people are being dealt with here, this concocting and 
following up with one after another these forgeries to blacken 
the reputation alike of the living and the dead; to blacken the 
reputation not only of Mr. Hooper and Mr. Seyd, who have gone 
to their honored graves, but of the American people the ves, 

making it appear that whatever may have been the corrup- 

on of the English House of Parliament, in regard to which Dis- 
raeli declared from his seat in the House of Commons that long 
since the close of the American war the chancellor of the ex- 
Chequer used to stand at the close of the session at the bar and 
give a five-hundred pound note to every man who had supported 
the government during the session, and that, notwithstanding 
that, the tion of the American people in 1873 was worse. 

Now, Mr. President, I have nothing more to say on the sub- 
ject. But I will say I sympathize deeply with the feeling of the 
2 nas the nce ig of country who are specially affected by this 

ver legislation. > 

Joan not see my way clear to undertake to support silver as a 
currency and as a standard of value against the judgment and 
the consensus of the civilized world. I think if that is under- 


taken in the way we are now undertaking it, gold will go out 


and silver will be the standard. Silver will continue to degen- 
erate and depreciate, and it will fluctuate, as other commodi- 
ties fluctuate, in hard times and dull times. But I may be mis- 
taken in all this. Senators who have given years, almost lives, 
of devotion to this subject have come to a different conclusion 
and the reasons on both sides ought to be fairly estimated and 
considered and weighed without heat. 

But the e of those States went to those desolate mountains 
to mine silver with the understanding when they undertook that 
occupation it was the established b ot the nations of the 
world, or most of them, that they should buy silver for their cur- 
rent money. The miners went there expecting to find—I do not 
speak of the capitalists, who can change their investments or 
even who can lose their investments without mankind suffering- 
very greatly—but the men who work in those mines went there 
with the expectation of an honorable, honest, useful, lucrative, 
and 8 employment. They have been disappointed, it 
may be. Rightfully and justly, or it may be wrongfully, it is a 

t public calamity, a calamity which every American L 

tor with a heart in his bosom should feel and should do 
best so far as he conscientiously may to redress. 

I have no word of complaint or anger therefore for the angry 
utterances which come from them or even those which come 
from local papers which represent them, and although I have 
had directed at me personally, humble as I am in this matter, 
and I have seen directed at my honored friend the Senator from 
Ohio, these things, bitter and and unjust as they are, I do 
not complain of that. Itis natural enough, and it does notaffect 
in the least my feelings toward the men or their representa- 
tives. But this is not a thing of that kind. There is somebody 
in this country who has got access to the press very extensivel: 
who thi some personal or public object can be gained by li- 
belling not only the public men of this country, but the country 
itself, and it is of that man I rose to apoak 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I ply desire to say in ref- 
erence to the ne per article which has been read here that 
I know the editor, at least I think he is the editor and either 
the sole proprietor or in copartnership with another gentleman. 
That paper, while Iam very much astonished at the misquota- 
tion that seems to have been read here and proven to be mis- 
quoted, yet I am perfectly satistied myself that that gentleman— 
I refer to Mr. Barnes—is not responsible in the sense of com- 
mitting the error himself or with any intention whatever to mis- 
represent anybody upon this question. 

When I myself had the honor of addressing the Senate a week 
or two ago that paper criticised me pretty vigorously. He is an 
intensely earnest silver man, so called; but he did it with that 
candor and frankness and honesty, in my ju ent, that calls 
from me no criticism of him. I feel that it is due to him to say 
that I do not believe at all that he is responsible for the misquo- 
tation which has been read. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator does not understand me as having 
implied that. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not so understand the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely quoteit because somebody sent it tome 
from his office. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iso understand the Senator, but I think it is 
due to the editor himself that I should say this, because natur- 
ally it would be the conclusion that that gentleman is responsi- 
ble for the error, and I do not believe personally that he is, 
That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. KYLE rose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator from South Dakota willallow 
me afew moments, I will not take much time, I suppose that 
every Senator has received, as I have, the 3 affidavit 
made by one Luckenbach, which has been sent, I suppose, to every 
Senator. Itisshown clearly by his own statement to be a per- 
jury. Butiam not disposed to pass over so lightly the state- 
ment made by this paper as my friend from ois does, the 
editor of which is his constituent, because in the same paper he 
refers particularly to the paragraph from Mr. Hooper's 
and refers there to the Congressional Globe of April 9, 1873, page 
1 The paper is only a few days old, the date being Septem- 

r 25. 

Mr. CULLOM. I have not seen the paper myself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill read it. Here is an extract from the 
St. Louis Republic, published in that paper, the Peoria Journal: 


Mr. Ernest d, one of the sons of the Ernest Seyd whose name 
t of the man who was sent here in 1873 with 


to a number of newspapers, the Republic am: a defense 
of his father’s memory. He — 2 Por anz that the 9 
ited the United States after 1 

It is printed here 1853. 

If Mr. Ernest Seyd, the younger, tells the truth, somebody is responsible 
for a peculiarly gross ‘and contemptible falsehood. 


1872 
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In replying to that statement made by its neighbor, the St. 
Louis Republic, the editor of this paper says in an editorial: 


As it is a question of veracity between Mr. Seyd and the late Hon. Samuel 


00000 
April 9, 1872, for further particulars as regards the truthfulness of Mr. Seyd's 
letter. If the ke ging Sacer is in error about the last visit of his father to the 
United States, it is ly possible that he may also be mistaken about the 
500,000. The elder Seyd, however, was a man who was very prudentin mat- 
ters pertaining to political economy. 

It is perfectly clear that when this man wrote the article he 
either took the reference made in the quotation published in the 
other article, as he refers to the speech of Mr. Hooper, or else 
he here certifies that it is there on that page and date, as given 
in the Congressional Globe. 

Mr. CULLOM. I suppose that whoever wrote the article is 
responsible for all of it perhaps; but still I say that, so far as the 
gentleman, whom I know and who is largely responsible for the 
paper, is concerned, I am satisfied that he would not commit 
an error or make a false statement in reference to the matter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will not undertake to arraign him, be- 
cause I confess myself that when I saw it stated in the public 

rints that Mr. Hooper had said that Ernest Seyd was here I 
lieved it. This false and forged extract has gone the rounds 
of the whole United States, and probably no one compared the 
extract with the original. There are several distinct interline- 
ations which change the meaning and expressly declare that 
Mr. Ernest Seyd was here at the time, when Mr. Hooper’s ref- 
erence simply refers to the full and voluminous paper that had 
been written to him by Ernest Seyd. Mr. Hooper 9 —— of him, 
but nowhere by word or sign indicated or said that Ernest Seyd 
had been in the United States of America. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to further refer to this matter, 
but I do hope far the honor of the newspaper press of the United 
States, for the honor of this paper, whoever wrote the article, 
that they will acknowledge that they have been circulating now 
for 8 a forged accusation against the Congress of the United 
States in 1873. 

Mr. CULLOM. Does the Senator from Ohio state that this 
paper has been circulating that sort of falsehood for years? I 

o not so understand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ithinkithasdoneso. This paper has been 
sent to me for a number of years. 

Mr. CULLOM,. Of course the paper has been in circulation 
for a good many 8 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt it has published it over and 
over again without ever looking at the Congressional Globe. 

Mr. CULLOM. I never saw it in this paper before. 

Mr. SHERMAN. At any rate, it has been going the rounds 
of the newspapers, and no one took the pains to look at the 
origin or the source of the place where it was to be found. No 
doubt much of the apprehension anong the honest people of 
the United States grew out of the fact that they 5 it to 
be established by the declaration of Mr. Hooper that Mr. Ernest 
Seyd was here, when it is now shown that he was not here, and 
that there is no proof whatever on the public record, in the Con- 

ional Globe, and no assertion whatever was made at the 
‘ime that he was here, as it is now shown he was not in this 
srg 
Mr. CULLOM. I do not care to be understood as defending a 
false statement by any paper, but I do not desire that the declar- 
ation shall go out that th gentenan has been deliberately cir- 
culating that kind of a falsehood for years; neither do I desire it 
to be understood that he has circulated a falsehood at all with 
the understanding that it was one, 

Mr. SHERMAN We will soon have it known. If he corrects 
it, it is all right. 

Mr. CULLOM. I wish to say further, that newspapers are 
like everybody else, and the Senate may possibly be subject to 
the same criticism. We find things in documents that come to 
us. Every Senator knows that our tables have been loaded down 
with them upon this question ever since we have been in session. 
T have taken some items out of some of those documents myself 
without running them down to the original source to see whether 
they were actually true, supposing of course that they were. It 
will turn out probably that this gentleman has made this quota- 
tion innocently, and got it from some other paper possibly or by 
a clerk copying it. 
ae HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 

on? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I have made no suggestion in regard to the 
place where it originated. I haye no reason to have an 
opinion whether this man originated it or somebody else. 
should like to ask my friend, so experienced and honored and 
honorable a gentleman, if I may say that, as every man knows 
him to be, if he was not pretty well acquainted in his lifetime 
with Hon. Samuel Hooper, of husetts. 


Mr. CULLOM. I knew him very well, and had the honor of 
serving with him. 
Mr. HOAR. I should like to have the Senator before he sits 


down say what he thinks of the probability of a charge of that 
kind t him. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, there be but one answer 
to his question. There was not a more hdnorable man in the 
House of Representatives during the six years’ service that I had 
the honor of being a member of the House; there was not one 
whom I regarded more oe ye from any possible 
question as to his integrity than I believed Samuel Hooper to be 
removed. I had the pleasure and the honor of a very intimate 
acquaintance with him, andI 5 on financial questions 
at that time I regarded him as authority and went to him for 
advice and information time and again. I know there was no 
possible doubt as to his integrity and as to his being entirely 
removed from any such suspicions or insinuations against his 
character as have been inserted in these documents. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Before the Senator from Colorado pro- 
ceeds, I wish to state that I was requested by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] to announce that after the conclusion 
of the morning hour to-morrow he will ask leave to address the 
Senate on the regular order of business. $ 

Mr. TELLER. I know the editor of the paper, Mr. Barnes, 
and I know he is not guilty of any improper conduct in connec- 
tion with this statement. I will say to the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Massachusetts that this statement has 
been in circulation for at least fifteen years. 

Mr. HOAR. This extract? 

Mr. TELLER. This extract. I will venture to find it; that 
is, if the Senator should insist upon putting the labor on me, I 
think I could find it in a great number of speeches delivered 
both in this body and in the other House; and I think I have 
seen it in more than a hundred newspapers in the last fifteen 
years. Inever looked at the record before, but I supposed it 
was true. I have seen some other statements which have gone 
the rounds in connection with this gentleman’s visit to America. 
I never supposed that he was not present in the United States 
until a few days since, when the Senator from Massachusetts 
called my attention to the letter of his son. 

I think at least twelve or 55 ago I looked up this 
question, I could not satisfy my d that Mr. Seyd had ever 
brought any money here, or exerted any improper influence upon 
anybody, and therefore I say without fear of contradiction t 
in all the speeches I have made on thesilver question, and there 
have been several made by me, nobody will find any allusion in 
them to Mr. Seyd in an uncomplimentary manner. I had his 
work. I knew him to be an earnest, thorough, intelligent bi- 
metallist. I did suppose that he had been here, and that he had 
probably conferred with Mr. Hooper, as he might have done 
without being subject to any criticism, until yesterday, when the 
Senator from Massachusetts called my attention to the error, if 
error it is, and it must be. Ido not deny that if it was an intentional 
error, of course it was a gross outrage upon the public; but 99 
per cent of the people who have used it have used it with the 
greatest honesty. 

I saw not long ago in a book of considerable merit at least, a 
financial work, a quotation that I looked up to find whether it 
existed anywhere where it was said to have originated, and I 
could not find it. Icalled the author's attention toit, and I said, 
ttin the next edition drop that out, for it is not anywhere to be 
found;” and when he looked for it he admitted to me that it 
could not be found. He said, I picked it up in a newspaper or 
somewhere and sup it was true, and E it in.” In my 
public life I have never been in the habit of following newspa- 
pers implicitly. I know that a great many things get into the 
newspapers which are not true. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator follows them up? 

Mr. TELLER. No, I do not follow them up, either. I donot 
quarrel with the gobi a iii but I know that loose quotations 
get into the press, and I know that advocates who are trying to 
make out their cause sometimes overstate it. IfI want to use a 
quotation of any kind I look up the original. If I had been dis- 
posed to use this quotation I should have gone to the record be- 
fore I used it; but Mr. Barnes, who edits a paper in the city of 
Peoria, would hardly be expected to have the records at his 
command; and although he cited the page and all that, it does 
not follow that he iritended the public to understand that he 
looked at it there. He means simply to say that somebody had 
published that as a fact, and he accepted it as a fact without, in 
my judgment, the slightest suspicion of error in it, just as the 
Senator from Ohio said he supposed this gentleman was here at 
the time until within a few days. 

I supposed he was here, although I did not regard it as of the 
slightest consequence whether he was or not. In all my d 
sion of this question I have not complained so much of how the 
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quite able to see in my own way how it was done. I have com- 
plained of the fact that it was done, and it is immaterial how it 
was done. It was done, and its dire effects are being felt. That 
is what we complain of. I hope it is the case that no improper 
efforts were used; and I have never asserted that any improper 
efforts had been used; butif the proof is positive that no im- 
proper efforts were made to secure it—that is, that no bribery or 
corruption took place—it does not leave the evil any the less. 

Mr. KYLE rose. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand that the Senator from South Da- 
kota wishes to ask the Senator from Massachusetts a question. 

Mr. KYLE. The RECORD states that Mr. Ernest Seyd had ex- 
amined the first draft of the bill. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts infer that the bill was drafted in England and sent over 
here to be passed in the American Congress, or was it drafted 
here he America and sent across the water for English ap- 

roval ? 

Mr. HOAR. I did not infer either of those things. The whole 
thing is on the records of the Senate, and if the Senator, with 
his usual diligence, would look into it I think he would not need 
to ask me that question. 

Mr. KYLE. Does not the RECORD state that Mr. Seyd had 
examined the first draft of the bill? 

Mr. HOAR. Exactly; it does. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It wassent to him. 

Mr. KYLE. Then he was not here—— 

Mr. HOAR. Let me answer the question. The Senator has 
put it, and I want to answer it, if my honorable friend will allow 


me. I stated to the Senate a month ago that the bill was intro- 
duced two years before its passage. It came from the Treasury 
Department. 


r.SHERMAN. Three 

Mr.HOAR. Three years before, the Senator says. Twoyears 
are enough for my purpose. It came from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. First there was a meeting of the international conference 
in 1867, and nineteen nations, including the delegate of the 
United States, recommended gold monometallism. Gold was 
then 3 per cent above silver. e were not using either in this 
country. Those proceedings were asked for by the Senate and 
published as a document. The American delegate goes exten- 
sively into the reasons for discontinuing the silver dollar. Then 
the Director of the Mint made areport to the Treasury, in which 
he recommended the disuse of the silver dollar, and that was pub- 
lished as a document. 

Then the Secretary of the Treasury recommended it in his re- 
port. Then a bill was sent down here, prepared at the Treas- 
ury, which not only had the orton effect of discontinuing 
the use of the coinage of the silver dollar, but made new provi- 
sions for the entire subject of coinage, whether a dollar should 
be milled, the size of the gold coin, and all those delicate and in- 
teresting questions. That bill was sent by Mr. Hooper in the 
spring of 1872 to the boards of trade and other experts in this 
country andin Europe. Mr. Seyd was a very earnest bimetallist, 
and had published as able a work as exists on that subject, and, 
as I stated to the Senate four weeks ago, Mr. Hooper sent a copy 
of his bill to the governor of the Bank of England, and requested 
him to send a copy to Mr. Seyd, whose writings he had read, but 
whom he did not personally know. Thereupon Mr. Seyd wrote 
a letter to Mr. Hooper, a letter of twenty-five or thirty pages if 
I recollect aright, on paper as large asa page of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. KYLE. I have read the letter. 

Mr. HOAR. That letter the Senator has read, I have no 
doubt. He goes on and gives Mr. Hooper all the suggestions 
about the mechanical part of coining and the reasons for not 
having a twenty-dollar piece, or for having it and all those 
things, very interesting and important, that any man making a 
bill compre goong the whole mintage system of the United 
States would be glad to have. I have no doubt Mr. Hooper 
sent similar letters to France. It is the practical part of the 
thing he wanted to get from practical men. This gentleman 
had been connected with the English mint. He sent one to Mr. 
Latham, governor of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Latham sends back this letter and says—I have seen Mr. 
Latham’s letter—Mr. Seyd is a great expert on all matters in 
coinage, but he is opposed to our system in the matter of the 
coinage of silver, of which he is anearnestadvocate. Mr. Seyd’s 
letter contains the practical suggestions to Mr. Hooper, and then 
it goes on to say that the important thing, however, is not what 
Hooper is asking about and has consulted him about, but states 
that it isthe matter of discontinuing the coinage of silver, and he 
remonstrates against that with all his might, as he did repeat- 
edly afterwards in his public writings and as his son has done 
since his death. He says the United States is the country to 


ears before. 


save the world from this great calamity; that it is the greatest 
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thing was done, because, as I have said before, I have never been 
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question of the age, and I implore you—I do not mean that he 

used the word “implore,” but he used earnest a equal 

= that in substance—I implore you not to let this thing be 
one. 

Now, that is the man in regard to whom this slander is kept 
up and iterated and reiterated. Then some man makes an afti- 
davit that this eminent gentleman, a man of letters, known per- 
sonally to one gentleman at least on this floor, had told him, as 
a matter of ordinary conversation, that he had bribed the United 
States Congress with £100,000. 

Then his son writes a letter and says that his father never 
came here since 1856. Then this forgery goes about, is circu- 
lated, putting Mr. Hooper's speech in the CONGRESSIONAL REO- 
ORD, describing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that Mr. Hooper 
stated Mr. Seyd is now here.” It was a perfectly natural 
proper, and innocent transaction, such as I would engage in if t 
were honored by the position of chairman of the Banking and 
8 or Co e, or Finance, or whatever committee it came 
to in either House of Congress, and were charged with making 
a pew arrangement. The Senator will remember that the na- 
tions of the earth were trying to get a monetary coinage as near 
alike all over the world as possible. If I were now at this time 
to be charged with such a duty I should deem myself derelict if 
I did not write to the first authority on the pi of coinage in 
every civilized country on the face of the globe of any impor- 
tance and get and weigh their cy mca before I made a re- 
port. That is what Mr. Hooper did. 

Now, I ask my honorable friend who has interrupted me fair. 
honest, just man as he is, representing a feeling which is shared 
by patriotic Americans, patriotic as I am, or as any man I 
represent—why, instead of keeping up this thing and trying to 
find some little refuge for the men who made this attack on this 
honorable man, Mr. Hooper, he will not come out and say frank] 
and honestly to his people, as the Senator from Colorado has said, 
this thing is a mistake, he has been misled. It does not affect 
the silver question; it was a mistake, and you ought to disabuse 
yourselves. 

Mr. KYLE. I will say myself for Ernest Seyd, I not only be- 
lieve him to be a bimetallist in his works, but I quote his works 
as though written by a bimetallist. More than that, I think the 
article referred to this morning in the Peoria Journal was writ- 
ten N honestly, from what I know of the editor of that 

per. I have read that same statement from the Congressional 
Globe of April 9, 1872, numbers of times, and in perhaps twenty 
different periodicals, and in every case the words who is now 
here” appeared. 

I imagine that those words were placed in the transcript in the 
first place through mistake. Perhaps they were given out as 
being honestly there by the person who transcribed from the 
RECORD, and the editors throughout the country, not having thc 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, copied it from one paper to another 
For myself, I quoted it as against Mr. Seyd, not in the sense o, 
any impropriety whatever, but I quoted f sc aie fact tha‘ 
Mr. Seyd was here, always using the words of Mr. Hooper, whe 
is now here,” and I did it innocently. 

Mr. HOAR. I have no doubt of that. I am interested, noti 
Mr. Ernest Seyd, but in the reputation of Mr. Samuel Hooper 
my personal and honored friend, and in the reputation of th 
American Congress. 

Mr. TELLER rose. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If it will not interrupt the Senator fror 
Colorado to supplement what he has said with my own exper: 
ence on this point, I will state that when I came to the Senat 
now some sixteen years ago, I was assigned to the Committee o 
Finance the first week of my entrance into this body, and fro 
that time to the present I have been under the impression thi 
Mr. Seyd was here at the time specified in 1872. 

Now, there is no mystery about this ease Bo 2y mind. 
have practiced law a great many years. I have followed the 
train of evidence, and I can very easily determine for the Sena- 
tor from Ohio and the Senator from sachusetts just how this 
case stands.: Somebody took the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
good many years ago and made the extractfrom the speech of Mr. 

ooper and por in false words, a few, but enough to set it going 
that Mr. Seyd was here, and it has been going ever since. They 
had to have him herein order to bring his corrupt money. The 
editor of the Peoria Journal I have no idea is to be blamed at all. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] defended his constitu- 
ent with zeal and gallantry, but he did not need to do so. His 
constituent copied from what he had seen floating around cred- 
ited to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of such and such a date. 

It never made any impression on my mind, I have discussed 
the silver question pretty fully, and with an intense devotion to 
the cause of silver money, none of which has abated, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as will be seen later on in the history of the times, for I 
expect to survive the repeal of the Sherman act, which I think 
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will take place ee soon. But the impression which I de- 
rived from this floating extract made no impression on my mind, 
although I thought that Mr. Seyd was here. 

I knew Samuel Hooper well. I served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when I was quite a young man and he was getting to 
be an old man, butour relations were Torna and Ihad the 

hest possible respect for the old gentleman. He was a very 
rich man. He did not need anybody’s money. The idea to my 
mind of anyone coming here from England to bribe Samuel 
Hooper was simply ridiculous. 1 entertained for it not a mo- 
ment's thought. 

This is a curious tacle, however, at this late day, but there 
is always an original sinner in every affair, and there has been 
only about one in this matter. Somebody, perhaps now in the 
other world answering for it, perhaps nearer to us than we know 
of—we do not know how that may be, but somebody made that 
extract and put a false quotation in it, and so it was floated on. 

Now, let me give both the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from Massachusetts a little warning, likewise from my expe- 
rience. They have found this forgery and this falsehood. 
They think to-day they have killed it. They have not. A lie 
is the hardest to kill that ever was contended with. I 
have had experience on that subject for some thirty-odd years. 
Now and then I think I have got some old lies killed. 

Mr. HOAR., Will the Senator state what he thinks of Mr. 
Hooper, whom he knew? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will say again for my friend from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Hooper was a lovable man. I said while the Sən- 
ator was out of the Chamber that I entered Congress whenI was 
young and Mr. Hooper was growing old, but our relations were 
very kind and I was very fond of him. The idea that he was 
subject to approach is so ridiculous to my mind, that I always 
treated it with contempt and a total lack of consideration, al- 
though I thought that Mr. Seyd had been here. 

But I was going to say pleasantly to the Senator from Ohio 
that I trust he will have better luck than some of us have had 
in killing falsehoods, They will live long after you think you 
have destroyed them. They will Spring up and look at you next 
year and a year on. But Iam very glad this discussion came up. 

Now, I want to * a word to my young friend from South Da- 
kota [Mr. KYLE]. He would be surprised if he knew how closely 
financial matters in this country are followedin England. I have 
been connected with the Finance Committee ever since I have 
been in the Senate, and now, by the providence of God and the 
kindness of the ple of Indiana, who have kept me herea good 
while, I am ch an of that committee; and my attention has 
been called more lately than formerly to the fact that erery step 
we take here is y discussed 4 Sent 

Their financial or; are full of what we are doing to-day and 
‘yesterday. You find cabled any important thing that takes 

laca here. You will find it cabled to the London journals, and 
fact to the papers of 8 the capitals of Europe. The 
point that was made by the Senator from South Dakota had oc- 
curred to my mind, how it was that this draft of the bill had 
been seen by Mr. Seyd. 

Mr, KY LE. The record says the first draft. > 

Mr. VOORHEES. Well, the firstdraft. Itoccurred awhile be- 
fore it was acted upon. But when you reflect for a moment that 
Mr. Seyd was a great authority on the subject of finance, on the 
subject of coinage, a bimetallist, one of those men who devote 
a lifetime of thought to a given subject, the most natural thin 
in the world wi be that as soon as he saw a draft of the bi 
he would write to Mr. Hooper or to somebody here upon the 
subject. So that did not surprise me at all when it was read, 
nor did the Senator's inquiry surprise me, to ascertain how that 
would come about. When we reflect how close the relationsare 
between this country and London and the thinkers and the 
writers there, it isnot atall to be wondered at that the bill was 
scanned closely by Mr. Seyd and by others there. 

Ido not know that it was necessary for me to say this much 
but I could not forbear doing so, for I have thought many and 
many a time about the charge that Mr. Seydwashere. I never 
used it, I never spoke of it myself, because I knew Mr. Hooper. 
Iam not much given, Mr. President, anyway to believing in the 
bad side of human nature. Nearly every bit of everything that 
is said about public men being corrupted or approached is false. 
There may be here and there possibly a grain of truth, but my 
experience, extending now beyond 4 years, convinces me 
that the public men of this country are like the private men, in 
the main honest, square-dealing people. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me a 
momen’ : 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not wish to participate in this debate, 
and would not say an but for the fact that in some way or 
other an old friend of my early youth seems to be drawn into it. 


It was my fortune to enter the House of Representatives a good 
many years ago, and to serve with Mr. Hooper for six years on 
the Committee of Ways and Means of that body. I had occasion 
during that period not only to know him well in the committee 
room, but to know him well sonay and in every avenue of life. 
I have often heard suggestions and insinuations as respects the 
visit of Mr. Ernest Seyd here, and I have sometimes heard sug- 
stions on this floor, but never until this morning have I heard 
t suggested that in e | Mr. H r, or any gentleman con- 
nected with the bill of 1873, was involved. 

I want to say now and here, that in my belief Mr. Samuel 
Hooper, of Massachusetts, was as incapable of being in anyway 
influenced or controlled by money as any man who has sat in 
this Chamber or in the other for twenty years. He was a gen- 
tleman of ample fortune, and thoroughly devoted to the work 
in which he was engaged. The bill which became the act of 
1873 vas a sort of pet ofhisfor a year or two. I would have said 
that Mr. Ernest Seyd was here in 1873 but for the contradiction 
made by his son, who states that he was not here at that period 
of time. I was under the impression that he was here during 
the spring of either 1872 or 1873. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator got that idea from the extract 
which has been read. 

Mr. CHANDLER. He must have got it from the extract. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not quite sure of that. I was here in the 
winter of 1872, I think, or in 1873. Iam not certain, but I was 
under the impression, and I may have so stated, that I met Mr. 
Ernest Seyd here. Until the statement by his son I believed 
that he had been here at that time. 

Mr. CULLOM. He had not been here since 1856. 

Mr. ALLISON. He was not here when the bill was passed 
What I desire to say is, that Mr. Ernest Seyd was here in any 
respect connected with the passage of the bill I do not believe; 
andif he was here, he was here accidentally. His attention may 
have been called to the bill by Mr. Hooper at that time. It was 
as well known then as it has been since that Mr. Ernest Seyd 
was a student of finance and especially a student of this feature 
ofthe money question. Any gentleman who will read Mr. Seyd’s 
letter to Mr. Samuel Hooper will see how earnest he was in 
favor of utilizing both silver and gold as the metallic money of 
the world. To suppose for ono moment that a man of his emi- 
nence would have turned aside to engage in any scheme or plan 
which would have the effect to demonetize silver is R my 
comprehension., 

I am glad to know that the Senator from Colorado does not 
believe a word of it. I have never for a moment believed it. I 
have never thought for a moment, and I do not believe now, that 
one farthing was ever sent here by anybody for any purpose 
connected with that bill. I havesaid, and I still believe, that the 
bill was passed at that time without knowle of its future ef- 
fects upon the money of the world. Noman it then, as I 
believe Germany did not know the effect her demonetization 
of silver would have upon the metallic money of the world. 
These questions have been studied since. 

So I want to say for myself that I do not believe a shred of 
these stories in any sense; especially do I not believe that a man 
of the eminence of Mr. Hooper, who has now long since passed 
from earth, would in the slightest degree be influenced by any 
suggestions that would come from any quarter in the direction 
indicated by the article which has been read. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] 
wishes to address the Senate, and I desire to yield the floor to 
him. After he concludes I shall not claim the right to resume 
the floor if any Senator desires to speak, because I do not want 
to have it said that I am farming out the Senate in any shape. 
If when he has concluded no Senator desires to take the floor I 
shall expect to take it. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I wish to say, in connection with the de- 
bate which has just closed, that it seems to me if the honesty of 
the persons who were intimately connected with and responsible 
for the legislation of 1873 has been established their in ence 
has been wofully impeached; and in this connection I send to 
the desk and ask to have read an extract from the speech of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE], delivered on this floor a 
few oer ago. 

Mr. PEFFER. How much time will it occupy? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Buta few moments. I wish to say 


further, that the effect of the demonetization of silver was pre- 
dicted not only by the Senator from Ohio previous to the pas- 
mae of the law of 1873, but also by Ernest Seyd and many other 
writers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Secretary will read as requested, there being no objection. 
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The Secretary read as follows: : 


There can be no dential that the Speaker of that House which 
. stated that he was ignorant that the wi out 

e silver dollar; t the President, Gen. Grant, who approved the was 
ignorant for eight years afterwards that his signature was to the death-war- 
rant of the constitutional silver dollar. 
aie Pant 7 Ople of a portion of Tennessee —— —.— en Gos 

on to the House ves (Forty-fifth Congress n 
friend who still lives, with a green old age, the Hon. John 15. 
a man of ability, character, and re on, from whom they have lear! 
something of the nature of this 1 lation of 1873 while he was a member 
of that . He said, speaking of thisdemonetizing act of 1873: 

“It by fraud in he ceeds outer ha been printed in advance, 
being a substitute for the 8 bill; never ha been read at the Clerk’s 
desk, the reading having dispensed with by an impression that the bill 
made no material alteration in the coinage laws; it was withoutdis- 
cussion, debate being cut off by operation of the previous question. It was 
passed, to my certain information, under such circumstances that thefraud 
escaped the attention of some of the most watchful as well as the ablest 
statesmen in at the time. + + + Aye, sir, it was a fraud that 
smells to Heaven. It was a fraud that will s in the nose of posterity, 
and for which some persons must give account in the day of retributſon.“ 
Mr. 8 of eig tisa in Cone 5 RECORD, volume r, part i, second 
session Forty- NETESE, page 4 
9 asser pat is ＋ prain by following extract from the Congressional 

obe, part 5, page š 

“Mr. HOLMAN. Isuppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put 
on its passage. 

“Th SPEAKER, The substitute will be read. 

“Mr. Hoover of Massachusetts. I hop not. It isa long bill, and those 
who are interes'ed in It are perfectly familiar with its provisions. 

© Mr. KERR. The rules can not be suspended so as to dispense with the 
reading of the bill. 

“The SPEAKER. They can be. 

“Mr. KERR, I want the House to understand that it is attempted to put 
through this bill without being read. 

„The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] 
move that the reading of the bi 1 be eon yr wita? 

“Mr. HOOPEROf Massachusetts, Iwill so frame so momon to suspend the 
rules that it will nse With the reading of the 4 

“The SPEAKER. gentleman from Massachusetts moves that the rules 
vad 5 und that the bill pass, the reading thereof being dispensed 


“Mr. RANDALL, Can not we have a division of this motion? 

“The SPEAKER. A mo’ tos d the rules can not be divided. 

Mr. RANDALL. I should like to have the bill e e Iam willing 
that the rules shall be suspended as to the passage of the bill. 

The question was put on ö rules and passing the bill without 
8 and (two-thirds not voting favor thereof) the rules were not 
suspended. 

* $ * + 0 0 * 


Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. I now move that the rules be suspended 
and the substitute for the bill in relation to mints and coinage passed; and 
I ask that the substitute be read. 

“The Clerk began to read the substitute. 

“Mr, Brooks. Is that the or: ? 

“The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
n aA applies to the substitute, and that on which the House is called to 
act is being read. 

„Mr. BROOKS. As there is to be no debate, the only chance we have to know 
what we are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read. 

“The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts being 
to sus the rules and pass the substitute, it gives no choice between the 
two bills. The House must either pass the substitute or none. 

„Mr. BROOKS. How can we choose between the original bill and the sub- 
stitute unless we hear them both read? 

“The SPEAKER. The gentleman can vote ‘aye’ or ‘no’ on this question 
whether this substitute shall be passed. 

Mr. Brooks. Iam very much in the habit of voting ‘no’ when I do not 


know what is going on. 
“Mr. HOLMAN. Before the question is taken upon therulesand 


mene the bill, I 7 the gentleman from Massachusetts explain the 
eading changes made by this bill in the existing law, especially in reference 
to thecoinage. It would seem that all the s coinage of the country is 
intended to be recoined. 

in the exist- 


“Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts, This bill makes no changes 
ing law in that regard. It does not require the recoinage of the small coins. 


La * $ * * $ +$ 


The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts 
ee the rules and pass the bill, it was agreed to; there being—ayes 
110, noes 13.’ 

‘And so the rules were suspended, and the substitute without its 
ever being read or any member of that body knowing the contents of it, 

See speech of Senator Hereford of West Virginia in CONGRESSIONAL 

ECORD, December 14. 1877, page 206.) 5 

The honored and revered Senator from Kentucky, the late Mr. Beck, 
than whom no man was more esteemed or rk A more of popular confi- 
3 d none have lived who deserved more has told them of the shame- 

raud: 

“I know that the bondholders and monopolists of this country are seeking 
to destroy all the industries of this promen their greed to enhance the value 
of their gold. I know that the act of 1873did more than all else to accom- 

lish that result, and the demonetization act of the Revised Statutes was an 
egal and unconstitutional consummation of the fraud. I want to restore 
that money to where it was before, and thus aid in preventing the consum- 
on of their designs."'—Speech by Senator of page 258, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, January 11, 1878. 

“The cloud of witnesses” who have exposed this fraud need not be en- 

The names I have giv and dead, belong to our country’s 


Dakota not to insist upon having the speech of the Senator from 
Tennessee read. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. There are only a few lines more. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And keeping the Senator from Kansas 
from making 5 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I say to the Senator there are but three 
or four lines more. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I had the impression that the whole 
h was being read. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 


Secretary was reading, by unanimous consent, a portion of the 
RECORD marked by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The request did not indicate how much 
of the speech was to be read, and as the whole h was sent 
up, W the whole of it was to be read. hile I have no 
doubt it is gratifying to the Senator from South Dakota and the 
Senator from Tennessee to have the speech of the Senator from 
Tennessee put in the RECORD again, I am quite sure the Senator 
from Kansas would 5 to go on with his own remarks, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I wish to state to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that I marked the portion I desired to have read, and 
it has all been read but three or four lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading. 

The Seeretary read as follows: 


The evil effects of the demonetization of silver was foretold in 1868 by 


M. Wolowski, who said: 
on à veritable revolution. Gold 


“The suppression of silver would b: 
would angment in value with a rapid and constantiprogress, which would 


break the faith of contracts and aggravate the situation of all debtors, in- 
cluding the nation.” 

Mr. PEFFER addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
nearly four hours, he said: 7 7 5 

Now, Mr. President, for a short time let me discuss the sub- 
ject of parity. I want to say to the Senate, before going into 
that, that while I am perfectly willing to continue this discourse 
until I have concluded, if it be to-morrow morning at sunrise or 
whenever it may be, I do not wish to weary the patience of the 
Senate by asking its members to remain longer than they wish, 
so that whenever it is desired upon the part of any Senator, or 
all of them, to change the proceedings, I um ready to yield, with 
the understanding, however, that I am quite as ready to proceed. 
I only want to submit to the desire of the Senate. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I have addressed the Senate 
twice upon the pending billand the pendingamendment. Idesire 
to-day tocontinue the discussion upon some of the points brought 
forth in those two addresses, and also to add some new features 
for the consideration of the Senate. And I wish to show wherein 
there is a difference upon other matters between principles of 
the ruling parne in this Chamber and the principles of the 
party to which I Sar 

First, Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to the prerogatives of this body in connection with the 2 
discussion. It has been alleged in the newspaper press, and it 
has been alleged upon this floor that there is an unwarranted in- 
terference on the part of the executive department of the Goy- 
ernment with the prerogatives of this body. I have not paid 
any attention to that subject further than to consider what are 
the relative duties of the two departments of the Government. 
Whether any undue influence has been exerted, or whether there 
has been any disposition upon the part of the Chief Magistrate 
to influence le tion by undue means, I have not stopped to 
consider. Ibelieve, however, that what has been charged against 
the President of the United States is simply the earnestness of 
that officer, his earnestness and his zeal to accomplish what he 
regards as not only desirable legislation, but as necessary legis- 
lation, and there is nothing improper in that. While that is all 
true, in justice to the President, it is proper to call attention to 
his own language. Before setting forth the condition of the 
country, he states in the first paragraph of his message: 


The existence of an alarming and extraor business situation, in- 
volving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrained me to 
can Den. diet in extra session the people’s representatives in Congress, to 

e — 


T call attention to this language 


to the end that through a wise ADA ee exercise of the legislative 
duty with which they solely are charged, present evils may be mitigated and 
dangers threatening the future may be averted. 

There can be no question about the President’s earnestness 
and his desire that the Legislature of the nation, in a proper 
constitutional exercise of its functions, should determine what 
kind of legislation is necessary, and there is no disposition on 
na ee so far as the language in his message is concerned, 
that can be construed into even an intention to interfere unwar- 


rantably with the duties of the Senate or of the House of Repre- 
-| sentatives. 
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In stating the condition of the country the President calls 
attention to the fact that— z 


With plenteous 3 with abundant promise ot remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with 
satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust 
and fear have sprung up on every side. 


Then he adds: 


Numerous moneyed institutions have suspended because adundant assets 
were not immediately available to meet the demands of frightened depos- 
itors, Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in 
the money they are usually anxious to loan, and those e in legitimate 
business are surprised to find that the securities they offer for loans, though 
heretofore sati racce Values sup to be fixed 


‘actory, are nolo: 4 
are fast becoming oss and failure have invaded every branch 


conjectural, and 


Mr. President, I read these extracts from the President's mes- 
sage for two purposes: First, to call attention to the facts which 
the President himself submits to the Congress for our consider- 
ation, subjects upon which we shall deliberate in the exercise of 
our constitutional functions; and, second, so that further along 
I may call attention to some features of remedy which the party 
to which I belong would propose in like circumstances. 

After having stated the facts to Congress, the President sub- 
mits that he believes—and it is a very proper thing for him to 
state his belief—‘‘ these things are chargeable to Congressional 
legislation touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the 
General Government.” The President does not propose in this 
extract to suggest what our legislation ought to be. He simply 
calls attention to the fact that he believes, not that the Sherman 
silver law is responsible, and that alone, but— 

Ibelieve these things are 3 chargeable to Congressional legisla- 
tion touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the General Government, 

We have hada great deal of legislation upon the subject; we have 
had the Bland act; we have the Sherman silver law, and we 
have had other legislation concerning the purchase and coinage 
of silver in the last fifteen or twenty years. At the conclusion 
of his message the President recommends that so much of the 
Sherman law as authorizes and directs the purchase of silver 
shall be repealed. There is nothing unusual or improper in 
the President stating his views in his own way, so long as he 
does not attempt to encroach upon the jurisdiction of Congress. 

It is our duty to go beyond the suggestions of the President, 
unless indeed, it were in a case like that we had in 1861, when 
there was an armed rebellion operating in the country. Con- 
gress was then called together for the purpose of taking action 
upon that particular matter. There was no question about the 
existence of armed bodies in certain portions of the country; 
there was no question but there was resistance to the national 
authority. All these things were common knowledge, and 
there was no disagreement about the facts. Congress immedi- 
atlely authorized the collecting and equipping of an army, and 
bogan the furnishing of supplies. 

ut in cases like this we differ concerning the causes which 
have brought about the present condition of things, and it is 
our duty to consider them for ourselves. 

The President suggests two remedies: First, he recommends 
the tepen of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law; and, 
secondly, he suggests such other legislation as will put the 
country upon a gold basis. In order that there may be no mis- 
take about it, I read the last paragraph of the President's mes- 
sage: 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 
passed July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, and that 
other legislative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention 
and the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in 
money universally recognized by all civilized countries. 

Whether the President expects or desires legislation, such as 
has been recommended by the friends of silver in this body, in 
addition to the proposed repeal, or whether he would be satisfied 
with a declaratory statement at the end of the legislative portion 


of the bill to the effect that the Government will continue to | 


maintain the parity between the metals, as the Sherman law has 
it, or to maintain a parity between the two coins, or what sort of 
legislation the President desires, we are left to our own conclu- 
sion about it. So I argue that, after recommending the repeal 
of the purchase clause of the Sherman law, the President asks 
such legislation as will put the country upon a gold basis and 
keep it there. 
PALMER. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to 
ask him a single question? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Illinois? 
Mr. PEFFER. Yes. 
Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator believe that the end the 
President seeks to accomplish can be accomplished only by plac- 
the 5 
. PEFFER. 
again? 


n a gold basis? 
Will the Senator please state his question 


A N N 
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which he has Lng i z 

question? 
Mr. PEFFER. It reads: 


And that other legislative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake 
ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obli- 


the intention an e 
gationsin as ei ARa recognized by all civilized countries. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator from Kansas believe that 
that can only be accomplished by placing the country upon a 
gold basis? 

Mr.PEFFER. The question ishardly applicable tothe course 
of reasoning which I have just been presenting to the Senate. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask pardon of the Senator. 

Mr. PEFFER. I will state my proposition again, and perhaps 
the Senator’s question can then be put in such form as toen bie 
me to got at the meaning of it,so that I can properly repl 
to it. propon tion is that if the Congress of the Unite 
States will do what the President asks to be done, the effect will 
be to put the rooney and keep it upon a gold basis. 

Mr. PALMER. es the Senator think itcan be accomplished 
by no other method than that? 

Mr. PEFFER. Than what? 
sane PALMER. Than by putting the country upon a gold 

is? 
Mr. PEFFER. What is it that the Senator wants to know 
that I think can be effected? 
Mr. PALMER. That is, the thing that the President desires 
to be done. The Senator says that that indicates a purpose on 
the part of the President to put the country upon a gold basis. 
Now, can that end be attained by any other method, in the judg- 
ment of the Senator? 
Mr. PEFEER. Iam not so certain, Mr. President, whether 
it can be accomplished in any other way or not. Of one thing I 
am certain, and after Ishall have continued my remarks a little 
while the Senator will no doubt see how my mind is running. 
Mr. PALMER. Lask pardon for the interruption. 
Mr. PEFFER. The interruption is not embarrassing. and it 
is not at all out of order. I simply make this suggestion so that 
the Senator will not be impatient at not getting a direct answer 
at once. 
| I believe that what the President desires, speaking for that 

part of paus sentiment of this country which in financial mat- 
ters he believes has the right to dictate a policy, the standarå 
of money for this country shall be gold, and gold alone, and 
that the legislation which he desires shall be such as will re- 
quire all of our payments to be made in gold, unless the people 
shall see proper to accept something else. The object is to put 
the country upon an exclusively gold basis, not intending to do 
away with the use of silver at present—the silver which we now 
have on hand—but to prevent the further coinage of silver or 
the further purchase of silver for the varpose of coinage: and I 
think that one of the results of that policy would be after awhile 
to recoin all ora large part of the silver dollars we now have on 
hand, in order to place in the coin an amount of silver bullion 
which would be equal in value to the gold price of that number 
of dollars. 

That is the view I take of this matter. Itis my judgmentthat 
the President and his friends upon this floor desire that we shall 
have no legisiation which will prevent this consummation. 

Here I quote a paragraph from a speech delivered September 
19, 1893, by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], whom I do not 
see in his seat. The Senator said: 


Sir, I am a bimetallist myself, and have been ever since the question of 
Silver coinage has been agitated in this country, and since I have been in pub- 
lic life. Iam for the free and unlimited coining of both gold and silver, and 
the! ge of the national Democratic platform expresses my sentiments 
as clearly as if I had written it with my own hand. I am for the free and un- 
lmited coinage of both metals, but — 


He quotes the word but,” and follows it with a dash— 


that free and unlimited coinage must result in the preservation of that bi- 
metallism which we have to-day, and keep both metals circulating in our 
country at par. 

That bimetallism which we have to-day.” Ido not think the 
Senator meant that we should continue the system we now have, 
or he would not be in favor of the repeal of the Sherman law. 
But what I understand the Senator to mean is this: That the 
silver we do use and that we do coin shall be measured by the 

old standard; that the silver that we purchase and coin shall 
brought to us in the open market and have its price fixed, the 
same as is fixed the price of cotton, wheat, corn, horses, and cat- 
tle, while we fix the price of gold in the law and maintain it 


ere. 

I think that the President’s policy and that of yll his friends 
on both sides of this Chamber is to put the country in such a 
condition that not only our silver bullion and our silver coin, 


lease rend 
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but all other property, of every kind and description, shall be 
measured by gold. 

In order that there may be no mistake about what the Presi- 
dent means, I find in this morning’s paper what pore to bea 
letter from the President, under date of September 25th instant, 
written to Hon. W. J. Northen, governor o: K I assume 
that it iscorrect, and will therefore ask that the Secretary may 
read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, if there be no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., September 25. 
Hon. W. J. NORTHEN: 

My DEAR S 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, that being an important let- 
ter, I should like to have Senators hear it. Ido not think there 
is a quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The roll will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Faulkner, Lodge, Shoup, 
Bate, Frye, Mc. Stew: 
Brice, Gallinger, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
utler, Gibson, Manderson, Teller, 
afery, Harris, Mitchell, Oregon Turpie, 
Call, Hawley, Palmer, Vance, 
8 Higgins, Pasco, Vest, 
andler, Hill, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hunton, Platt, Washburn, 
Culiom, Irby, m, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Roach, 
Dubois, indsay, 5 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present; and the Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Kansas. 5 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, before the reading of the letter 
is resumed [desire to say to the Senate that I did not ask to have 
the Senators called. I understood, of course, that they were 
taking their luncheon, most of them, and I thought they were 
ted properly absent. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. O., September 25. 

My DEAR SIR: I hardly know how to reply to your letter of the 15th in- 
stant. It seems to me thatI am quite plainly on record concerning the 
financial question. My letter accepting the nomination to the Presidency, 
when read in connection with the message lately sent to the Congress in ex- 
traordinary session, appears to me to be very explicit. I want currency 
that is stable and safe in the hands of our people. I willnot knowingly be 
implicated in a condition that will justly make me in the least degree an- 
swerable to any laborer or farmer in the United States for a shrinkage in 
the purchasing power of the dollar he has received for a full dollar’s worth 
of work, or for a good dollar's worth of the product of his toll. 

I noto want our 83 be of such a character that all kinds of 
dollars 1 be of equal asing power at home, but I want it to be of 
such a character as will demonstrate abroad our wisdom and good faith, 
es padus us upon a firm foundation and credit among the nations of the 


Iwant our financial conditions and the laws relating to our currency sosafe 
and reassuring that those who have money will spend and invest it in busi- 
ness and new enterprises instead of hoard: it. 

You can not cure fright by calling it foolish and unreasonable, and you 
can not prevent the frightened man from hoarding his money. 

I want good, sound,and stable money, and a condition of confidence that 
Will keep it in use. 

Within the limits of what I have written, I am a friend of silver, but I be- 
lieve its proper place in our currency can only be fixed bya readjustment of 
our currency legislation and the inauguration of a consistent and compre- 
hensive financial scheme. I think such a thing can only be entered upon 
profitably and hopefully after the repeal of the law which is ch withall 
our financial woes. In the present state ofthe public mind, this law can not 
be built upon, nor patched in such a way as to relieve the situation. 

I am, therefore, opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver by this 
country alone and indeperdently: and I amin favor of the ediate and un- 
conditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. 

I confess Iam astonished by the opposition in the Senate to such prompt 
action as would relieve the present unfortunate situation. 

My daily prayer is that the delay occasioned by such opposition may not 
be the cause of pl the country into deeper de on than it has yet 
3 that the Democratic party may not be justly held responsible 
for such a catastrophe. 

Yours very truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Hon. W. J. NORTHEN. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, this letter was undoubtedly 
called out by a desire on the part of Governor Northen and a 
large number of friends, political and personal, of the President 
of the United States for the purpose of having some suggestion 
from him as to what he, as a citizen, as well as the Chief Exec- 
utive officer of the country, has to suggest in the ce trying 
emergency. It seems to me that any member of body coul 
use the language written in this letter of the President, and yet 
have existing the confusion in the public mind where he stands 
2 5 subject, concerning the real opinions of the 

en $ 


He may be a monometallist, he may be a bimetallist such as 


the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] describes himself to be: he 
may be that kina of bimetallist that I profess to be; but there is 
nothing in the President's letter to indicate what sort of bimet- 
allism he favors. He makes nosuggestion to Congress, while yet 
pretending—I do not use the word pretending in an offensive 
sense or proposing to convey to the country what his ideas are. 
There is one thing, however, the President insists upon: That 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act must be repealed, 
leaving all these other matters for discussion in time to come. 
The pending amendment to the bill is a measure that will give 
us real bimetallism. z 

If the President had suggested to Congress when we convened 
some plan of bimetallism, that would have been a very fit subject 
for discussion in this body; but whilst pretending to be a bimet- ` 
allist, as a number of Senators have pretended to be, while in- 
sisting that he favors the use of both gold and silver, yet he 
makes it perfectly plain, if anything in the letter is plain, that he 
would measure the silver by a gold standard, whereas the history 
of this subject from the time of our organization to the present 
has been just the reverse of that. We have been measuring gold 
by miren and I insist that the rule has not been charezed until 
this day so far as the law is concerned. 

The President goes on to state: 

Iam, therefore, opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver in this 
country alone and independently. 

That disposes of the matter so far as the President is con- 
cerned. He declares that we shall have no free and unlimited 
coinage if we undertake to do it alone. But we have never in 
our past history asked any kings or queens or rulers of modern 


nations what should be our particular monetary policy, and itis 


peculiarly strange at this late day, in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, that we should now go to other nations and 
ask them to determine for us our financial policy. If the Presi- 
dent were really anxious that Congress should legislate upon the 
subject of bimetallism he would not express this sentiment: 


IconfessI am astonished by the opposition in the Senate to such prompt 
action as would relieve the present unfortunate situation. 


It has been stated upon this floor several times, and it will 
now be restated, that whenever the Administration, represented 
by its friends here, shall be ready to accept the pending amend- 
ment, or some other amendment which will bring about the 
same effect, namely, the restoration of the old law, they can pass 
the repeal bill in twenty-five minutes. I do not believe there is 
a Senator here whowould care to say one additional word if only 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance would indicate to us 
that he is ready to accept that compromise. 

Mr. PLATT. What does the Senator mean by the old law? 

Mr. PEFFER. The law of 1837, the law that we had before 
the act of 1873. That is what the pending amendment proposes, 
It quotes the language of the act of 1837, with the single excep- 
tion of that part which relates to thehalf dime. Uponthatcom- 
promise, if it were suggested upon the other side as satisfactory, 
we could meet and shake hands across the bloody chasm, pass the 
bill, and then take a rest for a week or twoif we desired to doso. 
So far as I am personally concerned and the people that I have 
the honor to represent, that is the only compromise that we pro- 
pose to either offer or accept. Anything beyond that would be 
a surrender. 

But, Mr. President, it is understood in the literature of the day, 
it is understood by all the newspaper writers of the country, by 
the magazine writers, and by the public generally that the un- 
conditional repeal of the Sherman law means going to a gold 
standard. Let there be no misunderstanding about what we 
mean by a ee standard. It means the measuring of all values 
by gold and putting everything else on the open marketin order 
that its value may be determined there, as are determined the 
values of all other commodities except gold, which is to have its 
rate fixed in the law. 

On the 22d of September a dispatch from Was 
printed and published in the New York Press. I 
extract from it. Speaking of repeal, it says: 


It is regarded as certain that President Cleveland will do nothing, either 
to prevent gold exports or to protect the gold reserve. come what may. If 
he can not get the single standard that he wants, he will allow the gold we 
have left and the national creditto take care of themseives. He is so intent 
upon the abandonment of every effort to bring about a wider use of silver 
throughout the world, that he overlooks the necessity to the nation of in- 
creasing its stock of gold. 


I wish to call special attention to this: 


Perhaps itcan not be done even then without the use of some such ma- 
ehinery as the great nations of Europe employ, and the scramble for gold 
may turn into a fight when this great and wealthy nation enters the strug- 
gle. Europe has been bluffing us on this question. There has not been a 
great country in Europe which has reaily maintained gold payments for 
years. It is impossible to move any great amount of the metal from one 
center to another without 5 it, Just as boots and shoes or any other 
commodity is bought. Justa this moment the Bank of England is protect- 
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price i recent purchases th 
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After going on in that line, the writer concludes; 

The United States must accumulate gold too. The day must very soon 
come, in the opinion of sound Republican financiers— 

Of course the Press does not consult Democratic financiers. 

The day must very soon come, in the o n of sound Republican finan- 
clers when gold can no longer be had in the United States by f ers for 
the . Jockeying the exchange rate wil no longer bring about a move- 
8 from this country. The United States must become a gold ac- 
cum y 

I have here a letter from a gentleman who, I presume, is a 
stock broker of New York, who signs himself as M. Ottingly, 
137 Broadway, New York, in which he says: 

We are in dire need of an increased currency, secured by bonds, which can 
circulate only in this country, and which can not be sent back and forth from 
and to Europe by foreign bankers or unprincipled men aiming to upset sta- 
bility and values. 

The idea of the writer is that the Government shall issue 
bonds to buy gold in order that we may maintain our gold stand- 
ard. I have other letters of the same kind. Here is one from 
a gentleman signing himself A. E. Stillwell, of Kansas City, 
Mo., in which he ras ee that we must issue bonds in order 
purchase gold—to niain a coe standard. 

Here is still another from William R. Conway, a gentleman 
who I understand is a broker in New York, telling Congress 
what to do. 

First. Pass a resolution repealing the purchasing clause of the Sherman 


128, Pass a bill authorizing the issue of 8300. 000, 000 of United States 3 
per cent bonds, payable in gold. pecs the United States Treasurer to 
sell $100,000,000 TAREA in Europe, with a sttpulation that none of them 
shall be resold within the United States, etc. 

Here is a resolution from what purports to be the proceedings 
of a meeting in the city of Washington of commerci entlemen 
from different parts of the country on the 12th day of the present 
month, in which they determine that— 

It is the opinion of this convention that the only action in regard to this 

matter which it is desirable for Congress to take at this time is the speedy 

and unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of sald law, leaving for 

future consideration any further effort at financial legislation, so that it may 

—— with the caution and deliberation which is demanded by the vital 
portance of the subject. 

Then it goes on further in the same vein, the object being, as 
has been set forth in the other pepers to which I have referred, 
to bring our entire financial policy to the gold standard. 

Yesterday I attended a meeting of farmers in Pennsylvania. 
Among them was a sprinkling of merchants, with a few kers 
and real estate men. The farmers favored the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, or, at any rate, such a recognition of silver as 
a money metal as would place it side by side with gold as a 
standard, not subsidiary, but as a standard—so that for any 
amount of indebtedness the debtor, and not the creditor, could 
choose the coin in which the debt was to be paid. 

But one merchant came to me and insisted that Congress 
should act mealy, He said, We are not so particular what 
you do, so t aoe do something.” Iasked what, in his judg- 
ment, would be the result of our doing something. He said busi- 
ness would immediately revive; but, upon his being asked what 
would revive it, he said, Simply because we are waiting to see 
what Congress will do.“ That is about the force of the arguments 
which are brought to bear by persons who insist that the repeal 
of the Sherman law will bring about prosperity. 

I have a large number of newspaper clippings here upon the 
same subject which show that while there is a great deal of dis- 
tress, while there isa great deal of feeling, and that that feeling is 
posing continually, yet at the same time there is not one well- 

ormed man in every hundred, I dare say, who believes that 
the cause of our trouble comes from that source. If it were true, 
then indeed it would be pertinent to inquire why it is that all of 
the banking circulars which come to us speak of an improve- 
ment in the condition of affairs. 

I have a circular here from Henry Clews & Co., under the date 
of September 2, 1893, in which he says; 

During the past week the financial situation has undergone a marked im- 
provement, and not only at this center, but throughout the country at large. 

He says further: 


The great event of the week, and the one which more than anything else 
has contributed to this important recovery has been the overwhelming vote 
of the House of Representatives against any increase in our silver currency 

er the Sherman law. 


The next week, from the same bankers, we have this language: 


The general revival of financial interests foreshadowed in our advices of 
the last two weeks has arrived. There no longer exists a money crisis. 
s kd s * s ka 
Up to this point, however, the recovery of confidence in general business 
is behind that which has occurred in banking and financial circles. Itisnot 
to be expected that it should keep equal Š turbance of credit 
merchants has been more ext ve than that w has been experi- 
enced in Wall street, and the machinery of trade moves more slowly than 
beg te finance; the trader, moreover, always has to walt for the readiness of 
banker. 


What improvement is referred to in that circular is taken up 
= 3 a week later. Mr. Clews says in his circular for Septem- 

r 16: 

Unfortunately, the recovery is obstructed by the needless delay of the 
Senate in confirming the action of the House on silver repeal. 

Here are a large number of other newspaper clippings, cirou- 
lars, and thingsof that character, coming 5 Phin e quar- 
ters. Here is one from the New York World of September 10: 


All barometers of the financial condition indicate that the storm center 
has passed by and fair weather is at hand. 


We are told that the operation of the Sherman law is respon- 
sible for our misfortunes, and in the same breath we are told 
that the business of the country is improving, while yet the 
Sherman law has not been repealed and there is very little pros- 
pect of its repeal. 

But, Mr. President, this improvement of business that is 
spoken of comes largely from the speculative element in the 
country. There is no real improvement; and inasmuch as the 
Sherman law was not responsible for what we call the panic, for 
the suddenness of our disaster, so, too, isthe failure of the Senate 
to act upon the bill not responsible for continuing the misfor- 
tune. It is deep-seated, and we must look for the cause far be- 
yond that. 

I have several columns of matter from the Manufacturer, a 
paper which has been presented and commented upon several 
times in the Senate, showing that out among the small traders 
and the people who work and are dealing in small lines of busi- 
ness there is no substantial improvement. If we go out amo 
the people and listen to them, they say to us plainly that there 
noimprovement; that there are no evidences anywhere that the 
situation is really and in fact improving. 

The only reason that has ever yet been assigned why the ef- 
fect of the Sherman law has been to bring about such disastrous 
consequences among the people, is that American citizens have 
lost confidence in theirown currency. One day I picked upa paper 
from Columbus, Ohio, entitled the tt Naion, in Thich 
the editor jocularly offers a reward and a premium, and as noth- 
ing better shows the real situation than this does, I call atten- 
tion to it. The publisher offers $50 reward ‘ to any person who 
will name a farmer or a workingman in the Buckeye State who 
refuses to accept cheerfully one of Uncle Sam's 53-cent full legal- 
tender silver dollars for any product of the farm or for any man- 
ual labor in sight.” 

Then there is $100 more offered ‘‘to any enterprising cha 
who will scare up anything in the shape of a man whois alarm 
at this time about the fiat in a greenback dollar or who will re- 
fuse the same for anything he or she has for sale. It will be 
worth something just now to find out who the people are that 
are so frightened and where they are located.” 

Then he offers another 8100 to any person who will ‘name any 
banker who is refusing to accept this old patriotic, Union-look- 
ing greenback dollar of 99% cents of pure fiat in its primary and 
original make-up.” 

It is not true, Mr. President, as a matter of fact, that the peo- 
ple are complaining about their currency. They never have com- 
plained about their currency; but there is something in the 
public mind that is expre: very well in a letter which I re- 
ceived from some farmers in Kansas, in which they call attention 
to the condition of the working people, the farmers, the me- 
chanics, the wage-workers, and the class of men and women who 
perform manual labor. This letter refers to their lack of funds 
with which to supply their families in many instances, with 
which to pay their debts, to pay their taxes; and they come to 
the conclusion that a scarcity of currency is the great trouble. 
That is the way that the people feel about this matter, that it is 
a scarcity of currency, not that there is too much and that it is 
not good. The Sherman law provides us with about $50,000,000 
every year of fresh new currency, and the people complain that 
they are not getting enough of it. 

But the real cause, Mr. President, is deeper, and behind of all 
this. Panies are not unknown to history. They are not at all 
uncommon. We have had them in this country, and they have 
occurred in other countries. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
DANIEL] a few days ago, in a very able and eloquent address, 
presented a statement of panics which had occurred, beginning 
in 1803 and coming on down to the present time, showing that 
simultaneously in England, in France, and the United States, 
there were financial disturbances which caused a great deal of 
trouble and loss among the people; that they occurred in 1803, 
1804, 1810, 1813, 1814, 1815, 1818, 1825, 1826, 1820, 1830, 1831, 1836, 
1837, 1839, 1847, 1848, 1857, 1864, 1873, and soon. Panics are not 
atalluncommon. They are almost invariably caused by similar 
conditions. Says Mr. Ridpath: 


In 1819 in this country we had hard times. financial strin. . The 
United States bank had been reorganized in 1817, and improved 


for 
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credit gave rise to extravagant speculation, gener conceived in dishon- 
Oty suk carried on by DADA me 


In 1837, the preceding year having been a time of great 
e REER tied 


perity, the national been paid off, and there was a 
surplus in the Treasury. By act of Co: the surplus was 
distributed among the several States. Money became plenty; 
speculation grew rife; credit expanded; new banks rapidly 
started, so that in a little while the number increased to about 
700; large amounts of bank r were in circulation among the 
le, and it was being paid for public lands without objection; 
Put President Jackson insisted that the proper money to pay for 
ublic property was coin, and he directed that all cornea in 
ture for public lands should be made in specie. Hence came 

the specie circular and the panic of 1837. 

In 1857 we had another panic largely arising from speculation 

by 8 engaged in trade. 

ow, Mr. President, I come to the most remarkable panic that 
we have ever had in our histo I want to give the inside his- 
tory of it. It has never before been given to the public officially, 
or by one who knew, by one who was behind the scenes. It is 
not know to-day by the great mass of the people what occasioned 
the panic of 1873. It has been urged by some enthusiatic friends 
of silver that it was influenced by the act demonetizing silver 
that year. That will hardly be maintained at this time. 

I have here a work entitled Twenty-eight Years in Wall 
Street, by Henry Clews, published in 1888, and on page 181, 
chapter 20, under the heading The True Story of Black Friday 
told for the first time,” the author proceeds to describe how the 

ie of 1873 was brought about, and in the headlines introduc- 
the chapter, I find these words: 


THE GREAT BLACK FRIDAY SCHEME ORIGINATES IN PATRIOTIC MOTIVES— 


ADVISING BOUTWELL AND GRANT TO SELL GOLD—THE PART JIM FISK 


PLAYED IN THE SPECULATIVE DRAMA—“‘GONE WHERE THE WOODBINE 

TWINETH"’—A GENERAL STATE OF CHAOS IN WALL STREET—HOW THE IS- 

RAELITE FAINTED—"WHAT ISH THE PRISH NOW?"—GOULD THE HEAD CEN- 

TER OF THE PLOT TO “CORNER” GOLD—HOW HE MANAGED TO DRAW 

AMPLE MEANS FROM ERIE—GOULD AND FISK ATTEMPT TO MANIPULATE 

PRESIDENT GRANT AND COMPROMISE HIM AND HIS FAMILY IN THE PLOT— 

SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT SPECULATIVE DRAMA. 

I shall not read the chapter nor ask to have it read, if the Sen- 
ate will consent that, after I have given a short, clear statement 
of its contents, it may be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The Shanice goes on to show that Mr. Gould and a number of 
other gentlemen entered into i ine to persuade the Presi- 
dent to stop the sale of gold, which best gee on for some- 
time, and that as apart of the transaction, after they had pro- 
cured a pledge from the President not to sell any more gold, 
they would commence the purchase of gold in the open market 
in order that they might amass fortunes by the fluctuations of 

old after that time. They went along so far as to procure the 

sident’s consent that the sale of gold might be stopped. Then 
they employed detectives to follow the President about from 
place to place, to see that persons assuming to be favorable to 
this particular project from“ patriotic motives ” should always be 
near the President and engage him in conversation upon that 
ticular subject, in order toimpress him with the idea that 

he public was demanding that the sale of gold should be stopped. 

They finally managed, through appealing to the personal sym- 
pathies and the kindness of heart of the President, to get him 
to visit an old friend in the State of Pennsylvania, in a little 
town away from railroad and telegraph communication, where 
it would require several hours to get from the office to the resi- 
dence of the old friend. They went so far as to arrange all the 
preliminary proceedings to implicate the President's family, so 
that in case of an exposure there would be some inducement to 
smother the whole proceedings. Eventually, through their 
importunity and persistency, the President's suspicions were 
aroused, and immediately he put a stop to the whole infamous 
proceedings, and narrowly escaped what would have been one 

- of the greatest misfortunes that ever befell any public officer in 
this country. 

The chapter begins on page 180, and I shall mark it so that 
the printer will have no trouble. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Im rehants thi test suff a 
ber of thens were forced Woooverathigh igure, eee 

The suspension of the gold board caused many important failures. Private 
settlements were made during a period of sixty days following, in many in- 
stances on the basis of a compromise. 

When Fisk heard that Secretary Boutwell had ordered ah 7 sold, he ex- 
claimed that it would knock spots out of phantom gold, send him and 
others with their long stuff Where the woodbine twineth.“ The full effect 
of the disaster became more fully realized when the gold board and gold 

large failures were announced; then it 


complica: 

tion with gold dealings the eventful day could positively tell 

actually stood, or how to ate their losses or ns; such was th 

certainty as to future results, and the doubt as to who was and who was not 

— — differences due. The board room was crowded almost to 
flocation, and the scene just prior to its close partook of the appearance of 


Bedlam let loose; in fact if it had not been much different during the entire 

Late in theafternoon a formidable of sufferers assembled 
at the doors of Smith, Gould & Martin's office many and boisterous 
were the threats that were indulged in against the members of the firm, in 
co uence of which a A psa guard was detailed for their protection. 

The e history of the conspiracy to put up the price of gold is also full 
of interesting material, and shows how * laid the scheme was to take 
advantage of the circumstances and of the feeling which existed in favor of 
stimula’ our ep tree gy the time. I shall, therefore, give an epitome of 
the salient points d the scenes of the great tive plot and ths 
bold attempt made to involve President Grant and his family in the con- 


popularly 


. The cliq 


a the od they were concerting their pi 4 
Fisk had y been a dler in New as his father had 
been. He appearedan Wall street a few years previous to the gold 
conspiracy as one of 2 confidential men of Daniel W. Ha shown 


that he was too 


Mr. Drew made his head presence 
. Fisk then opened an office of his own, and 
ative fortunes with those of Mr. William Belden. The 

was Fisk & Belden. It was of but short duration. 


a pul aged courts, the 
while got the reputation of doing this fine w 
mechanical executive. He had made himself 


Erie was a mighty power at that time, witha wonhertel — for rais- 
ing money. When cash was needed to purchase another railroad, a Legisla- 
ecessary was to sella few hundred thousand 
of convertible bonds and turn them into Erie shares. Mr. Gould was thus 
fortified with ample means of money on call at the he played 
the heavy role in the events which culminated in the disaster of Black 


ay. 

plot required = mind with gron T gzeap EAA WONNA NA powers of DN 
2 plot, it req a t and won ers o er- 
— to take advantage of all the — — of the situation, and to utilize 
everything toward the great end in view. Gould did his work as chief of the 

conspiracy with rare tact and marvelous sagacity. 
ans are 6 of the conspicuous points in the situation and the plot will make 

clear. 

The supply of gold in the New York market then did not exceed $25,000,000. 
e Government held less than 100,000,000, and about one-fourth of this was 
ts represented by ‘fold. certificates, part of which 
er circulating throughout the 
at the rate of a million 


ty of the country. 
briefiy rel: Aan tas Capturing ot thie Chi — this e oF 
ces a 8 
selling our commercial relations, was — AO r consid ered 
for the of the country, and Mr. Boutwell, with coadjuters 
in the Treasury, were bound to give ear to the opinions of the bankers and 
business men in the interest of our export trade. 

Although the policy of stopping the sale of gold had been 
3 to the views of the Best financiers of 
and his fellow-strategists th: 
sure on this 


i in accordance with a plan t 
the Administra 


ot 
licy, no matter what emergency t arise. 

Phe bold and wicked strategy could only be successful by first getting Pres- 
ident Grant convinced that the theory of stopping — Yt sales was the only 
commercial salvation for the country in the then condition of business stag- 
nation and the possible threatened. The theory was, then, to impress 
him with the necessjty of giving Secretary Boutwell an absolute order not to 
sell gold, andafterwards to fix t so thatit would be impossible for the 
President to revoke that order until the brilliant tive purposes of the 
clique in cornering goli should be accomplished. 

e scheme was but little short of treason, regarded from a 3 point 
of view, and it is very questionable if the perpetrators would have stopped 
short of this dastardly act, had they not been convinced that their purpose 


was Ang een a method less villainous and shocking. It wascon- 
sidered indispensable Ari the conpirators, for the consummation of their 
plans, that Grant should be got out of the way by some means or other. For- 


tunately for him, and for the honor of the nation, the plan succeeded with- 
out the necessity of atte p aor violence. 

Before explaining how this was done it is necessary to describe briefly a 
tew of the events which formed a portion of the plot. It was 
arranged that Gen. Grant should accompany a , one beautiful eve: 
in the middle of June, who were going to attend the great peace jubilee o) 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, in Boston. Jim Fisk did the executive work in 
the ment. There was a fine cham s SU on the Boston 
boat, and several gentlemen were present who were thoroughly conversant 
with financial questions and could taik glibly on the state of the country. 

The subject of exports and the policy of stopping the sale of gold was 
thoroughly discussed. It was a feast of reason; and those who have im- 
agined that it was all flow of soul on that festive occasion do very scant 
justice to the intelligence that was at the bottom of the deep of the 
noct excursion . Gould, Fisk & Co. Gen. Grant was an 
eager listener to all that Wwas on the most interesting subject of that 
day; uan 2 it woas 3 Pen not —— 8 aa sap — 25 — 7 

t po! ‘or the prosperity o e country was to stop the sale of go 
He was undecided on that point, and it Fag men well-directed reasons to 
convince him. Mr. Gould ed this, foresaw what was necessary to 
be done. The drift of the conversation, when this point was brought clearly 
ont, was very succinctly described by Mr. Gould in his testimony before the 
Garfield investigating committee. He saſd. The President was a listener; 
the other tlemen were discussing. Some were in favor of Boutwell’s 
selling gold and some were op toit. After they all interch their 
views, someone asked the ident what his views were. He remar that 


F.... ͤ eee ee 
fhisremark. He ed me what I thought 
that I tho FFC 
istress and almost tocivil war; it would produce strikes 


kmen, and the workshops, to a great extent, would have to 
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be closed; the manufactories would have to 
the Goyernment ought to letgold alone and let it find its commercial level; 


. I took the ground that 


that, in fact, it ought to facilitate an upward movement of gold in the fall. 
The fall and winter is the only time that we have any interest in. That was 
all that occured at that time.” 


* 2 5 + * 0 + 


About the time the above events were transpiring the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. H. H. Van Dyck, resigned his office in this city, Mr. 
Gould's chief ambition at that time was to name his successor, in order that 
he ‘ht be able to control the Treasury when the time to get a corner“ in 

ld uld be ripe. Mr. Abel R. Corbin came in quite handy at this junc- 
ure to aap to further the des: of Mr. Gould. He was a man of fairedu- 


A tleman named Robert B. Ca 
da 


This made perfect another link in the chain of Mr. Gould’s speculative de- 
ap as he supposed. It made Corbin *‘solid™ with Gould also, a position 
which they both highly appreciated. Mr. Gould paid the following tribute 
of admiration to the true value of Corbin in theenterprise: “He was a very 
shrewd old gentleman. He saw at a glance the whole case, and said he 
thought it was the true platform to stand on; that whatever the Govern- 
ment could do legitimately and fairly to facilitate the exportation of bread- 
stuffs, and produce good prices for the West, they ought to do, He was 
anxious that I should see the President, and communicate to him my views 
on the subject.” Corbin talked with Grant until he received a positive as- 
surance that Boutwell was not to sell any more gold. At a meeting in 
Grant's house, where Gould and Corbin were present, the President said: 
Boutwell gave an order to sell gold, and I heard of it, and countermanded 
the order.” 

It was not until Gould had received itive assurance from the Presi- 
dent's own lips that he considered his scheme perfect. But the links of this 
strategic chain were now nearly all forged. The bankers and merchants 
were largely in his favor through commercial necessity, the subtreasury was 
“fixed,” 85 br a bgn the Executive fiat had placed the Treasury of 
the United States itself where it could not spoil the deal if Grant did not 
cha hismind. There were reasons, of course, to apprehend that he would 
do so in case of an emergency, for he never was privy to thescheme, no mat- 
ter what his traducers and political enemies may have said. 

To insure perfect safety, then, Grant must be put out of the way tempo- 
rarily. This was the crowning effort of theconspirators. After the Boston 
Peace Jubilee this cabal spent the re: part of the summer in matur- 
ing its a Large ente s of this nature always require time and 
patience. I am told that “Billy” Porter, Sheeney ‘‘ Mike,” and other emi- 
nent burglars will work assiduously from six to twelve months, studying all 
the Ins ana outs of a bank or other financial concern, before com to the 
point of using the “jimmy,” blowing the safe, or chloroforming the janitor. 

It seemed necessary that all the members of the cabal should be fully ac- 
quainted with the combination to Grant's ay ae as es his orders 
to Boutwell, and that his ideas should re ed on the theory of increas- 
ing een for the country's safety. Accordingly it was arranged that 
Jim should visit the President at Newport, where he was on a visit, 
some time about the middle of A it, a month or so prior to Black Friday. 
It would seem that Grant at this date was still wavering, and adhering to 
his policy of selling gold in spite of the order which he had given Boutwell. 
He may have been suspecting that the anxiety of Gould, Corbin & Co, for 
the prosperity of the country was not altogether genuine. The necessity of 
rbin further pressure to bear upon him was therefore clearly manifest, 

Referring to the interview at Newport, Fisk said: ‘I think it was some 
time in August that Gen. Grant started to go to Newport. Ithen went 
down to see him. [had seen him before, but not feeling as thoroughly ac- 

uainted as I desired for this purpose, I took a letter of introduction from 
fir, Gould, in which it was stated that there were three hundred sail of ves- 
sels then on the Mediterranean, from the Black Sea, with grain to supply 
the Liverpool market. Gold was then about 34. If it continued at that price 
we had very little chance of c: forward the crop during the fall. I know 
that we felt nervous about it. ed with Gen. Grant on the subject and 
endeavored, as far as I could, to convince him that this policy was one that 


would only destruction on us all. He then asked me when we should 
have an interview, and we agreed upon thetime. He said, ‘During that 
time I will see Mr. Boutwell, or have there!“. 


The President was carefully shadowed after this by the detectives of the 
clique, and great care was taken to throw men across his path who were 
fiuent talkers on the great financial problem of the day, the absolute neces- 
sity of stimulating the export trade, and raising the premium upon gold for 
that patriotic purpose. In this way President Grant began to think that 
the opinion of almost everybody he talked with on this subject was on the 
same side, and must, therefore, be correct. 

About tbe ist of September it was considered that the opinions of the 
President had been worked VRZA tO the sticking point, and Gould bought 
$1,500,000 in gold at 132} for Corbin. Gould, however, was timid in his pur- 
chasing at first, as he had heard that a number of operators who were short 
of gold were making arran; ents to give Secretary Boutwell a dinner. On 
further assurances from rbin that the President had written Boutwell 
to sell no gold without consulting him, Gould prepared to go ahead with the 
execution of his great scheme. Nothing remained to be done in the com- 
pletion of the plot except to stow away the President in a place of safety 
until the financial storm should blow over. 

Things were so managed that the President was placed in a position that 
his honor was seriously in dangerof being compromised, yet so ably was the 
matter eered that he was perfectly unconscious of the designs of the 


otters. 
dige was prevailed upon to go to a then obscure town in Pennsylvania named 
Little Washington. ething wassoarranged that his feelings were worked 
upon to visit that place for the purpose of seeing an old friend who resided 
there. The town was cut off from hero te aN communication, and the other 


means ot access were not very convenient, ere the President was ensconced 


ee e eek Ce RO ADON the time the cabal was fully prepared for 


‘ht. Corbin has got Butter- 
right, and in my opinion 
they are 
* $ * s * 
Gould and Fisk, ch, Corbin, also Ng ye to compromise Grant's 
family, as well as his private secretary, Gen. Horace Porter. This inten- 
tion was fully discl through the interview of Fisk with Corbin. Fisk 
testified: ‘When I met Corbin he talked vic? Moy about the matter at firs 
but finally came right out and told me that Grant had an interest; thai 
$590,000 in gold had been taken at 31 and 32, which had been sold at 37; that 
Mr. Corbin held for himself about two millions of gold, $500,000 of which was 
for Mrs. Grant and $500,000 for Porter. I did not ask whether he was gen- 
eral or not. I remember the name Porter. This was given out very slowly. 
He let out just as fast as I did when he found that Gould had told me about 
the same thing. I said: Now, I have had noth to do with your transac- 
tions in one way or the other. We have embarked in a scheme that looks 
like one of large magnitude. Mr. Gould has lost as the thing stands now. 
It looks as if it might be a pretty serious business before getting out straight 
again. The whole success depends on whether the Government will unload 
on to us or not.“ He said: ‘You need not have the least fear.“ I said: ‘I 
want to know whether what Mr. Gould told me is true. I want to know 
whether you have sent this 825,000 to Washington, as he states.“ He then 
told me that he had sent it; that Mr. Gould had sold $500,000 in gold belong- 
ing to Mrs. Grant, which cost 32, for 37, or something in that neighborho 
leaving a balance in her favor of about $27,000, and that a check for $25,000 
had been sent. Said I: ‘Mr. Corbin, what can you show me that goes still 
further than your talk? ‘Oh, well,’ the old man said, ‘I can’t show you 
anything; but,’ said he, ‘this is all right.’ He talked freel 
tell you it is all right... When I went away from there 
mind that Corbin had told me the truth.” 
$ * * 0 è * * 
The design of the clique was manifest, however, to implicate the family 
of the President in some way or other, in order that they might make use of 
the Executive influence or help accomplish their great speculative ad e 
But as the Garileld committee truly said in its report: The wicked and 
cunningly devised 8 of the conspirators to compromise the President 
of the United States or family utterly failed.” 


and repeated, ‘I 
had made up my 


* $ * * * * 0 
On Wednesday, the 22d September, two days e Black Friday, the 
clique, it is believed, owned several millions more gold than there was in 
the city outside the vaults of the subtreasury. Belden bought about eight 
millions of gold on that day, while Smith, Gould, Martin, & Co. were also 
heavy kaneya The clique held a caucus in the office of William Heath 
& Co., in Broad street, and concluded that it had gold 8 to put the 
price to 200, if it could carry the gold without lenin A and compel the shorts“ 
to 5 But the idea of find a market for over thirty millions of 
gold was also a gigantic problem, and they felt the risk of being ground be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstones of their scheme. 

On themorning of Thursday another council of war was held in the office of 
Belden & Co., on Broadway. At this meeting Gould, Fisk, Henry M. Smith, 
and William Belden were present. The proceedings of this meeting were 
kept a profound secret, but one result of it was that Belden gave his clerk 
the famous order to put gold to 14 and keep it there. On that day Belden 
E ee 1 about twenty millions of gold, the price opening at 141} and clos- 

a 8 

he chiefs of the cabal had another privato meeting up town that even- 
ing. The great question of closing up the transactions on the followingday 
was the chief topic of discussion. These operators held contracts for over 
$100,000,000 in gold. Gould said that the short“ interest was 250,000,000. 
The total amount of gold in the city did not exceed $25,000,000, and the differ- 
ence between this and the aggrega amount of the contracts of the clique 
was the enormous amount that would have to be settled in the event of a 
corner.“ 

Fisk proposed that the clique show its hand, publish the state of affairs, 
and oe 55 settle with the shorts at 150. His plan was rejected by his brother 
conspirators. 

On the morning of the fatal day, Belden and William Heath had an early 
breakfast together at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and repaired immediately to 
their offices. Belden announced that gold was going to 200. This will be 
the last day of the gold room,” he added. Moved by Belden's threat a large 
number rushed to cover. In the language of Henry N. Smith, “They came 
on with a rush to settle.“ He was settling in the office of Smith, Gould & 
Martin, at 150 to 145, while Albert Speyer, 5 broker for Fisk and Gould, 
was bidding up to 160 for a million at a time, It was only when the price 
came down to 133 that Speyer realized the humorous absurdity of his posi- 
tion. He had then bought twenty-six millions since morning at 160. 

A voracious demand for margins about midday brought the work to a 
crisis The scene at the office of Heath was indescribable when Belden went 
there to see Gould and his confederates, to find out what was to be done next 
with the frenzied purchasers. An eyewitness thus describes the scene at 
Heath's office: “I went outside while Belden went in. I walked up and 
down the alleyway waiting for him to come out. Deputy sheriffs, or men 
appearing to be such, began to arrive and to mount guard at Heath's office 
to keep out visitors. After waiting a prodigious long time, as it seemed to 
me, Jay Gould came creeping out of the back door, and, looking around 
sharply to see if he was watched, slunk off through a private rear 
behind the buildings. Presently came Fisk, steaming hot and shouting. 
He took the wrong direction at first, nearly ran into Broad street, but soon 
discovered his error, and followed Gould through the rear passage. Then 
came Belden, with hair disordered and red eyes, as if he had been ang: 
He called: ‘Which way have they gone?’ and, upon my pointing the direc- 
tion, he ran after them. The rear passage led into Wall street. At its exit 
the conspirators jumped into a carriage and fled the street.” 

They did not fiy the street, however, but went to the Broad street office of 
Smith, Gould & Martin, where the crowd assembled, evidently with riotous 
intent, . bent upon an application to Judge Lynch for justice; and 
had any of the gentlemen appeared outside the confines of the front wall; 
the chances were that the lamp-post near by would have soon been 
decorated with a breathless body. To insure their safety inside, however, 
a small police force kept guard outside, which made the barricade complete. 


Mr. PEFFER. I call attention to that particular chapter for 
reaped AE ine of emphasizing a point which I have been making 
in of my addresses upon this subject, that the cause of our 
financial misfortunes comes largely from the ulative ele- 


ment; that that is the trouble now; that beginning in 1873, with 
e there has been a 
I may use the expression—and in effect it has been 


this gold conspiracy, down to the present 
partnership, 
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a partnership—between the Government of the United States 
and the bankers of Wall street. Besides the official reports 
which Ihave given, 5 the truth of the proposition 
more clearly, unless it be what has taken place in ber 
within the last thirty days. Every movement to get at any of 
the details concerning the history of our financial operations has 
been opposed here, and bitterly opposed. The day before yes- 
terday, and again this morning, when an effort was made to pro- 
cure official evidence in the way of a statement from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury concerning when and in what amounts and 
under what circumstances interest on the public debt had been 
anticipated, it was opposed, until finally it was shorn of all pròp- 
ositicns asking for details. 

Mr. Clews states in chapter 20 of his book that there was a 
conspiracy to corner gold, and he shows in the proceedings that 
gold was bought and sold in blocks of a million dollars by the con- 
spirators. From that time until the present, whenever any 
stringency in the New York money market has occurred, the 
bankers either came to Washington or sent to Washington for 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and there was a meeting anda 
pouring out.of the public treasure into the laps of these people. 

The only reason why we are having trouble now is that there 
is no more money in the Treasury with which to feed the specu- 
lators. As long as there was a little surplus on hand, so that a 
few bonds might be purchased at a premium or a little interest 
might be advanced on bonds not yet due, there was no sərious 
trouble in bridging over perilous times and in getting rid of 
panics. But now, since the Treasury has become so nearly 
emptied that there is nothing more to be given out without en- 
croaching upon the reserve, comes a new proposition to issue 
more bonds. 

What is the first step? Repeal the Sherman law, which gives 
to the people about $50,000,000 currency ever Rta that 
law, stop the issuing of currency, stop the giving out of money 
to the people, and then we can force Congress to issue bonds, 
because we will make a raid on the Treasury and compel the 

payment of gold. That is the object of this proceeding, Mr. 
resident. 

The Senator from Virginia in his able address refers to three 
particular causes for the panic. First, to the enormous increase 
of debts; second, to the continuous and unprecedented fall of 
prices for over a quarter of a century; and, third, to the contem- 
poraneous destruction of the bimetallic base of credit at the dic- 
tation of European kings. I do not care to refer to any of them 
but to the first—that is, the enormous increase of indebtedness. 

The Senator goes on to show what the indebtedness of the 
people is. He gives the debts of the nation, the debts of the 
States, and of municipalities. Then he refers to the mortgage 
indebtedness hanging over the homes of the people. I havea 
statement here which I wish to insert, in addition to that of the 
Senator from Virginia, showing the wealth and debt of different 
nations of the world, giving them in two columns, entitled The 
wealth and debt of nations and their bearing on bimetallism.” 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


The wealth and debt of nations, and their bearing on bimetallism. 


Countries. Wealth. 9 all 
United States 260, 475, 000, 000 8957, 876, 000 
England or Great Bri 43, 600, 000, 000 5, 605, 659, C00 
9 40, 300, 000, 000 4, 892, 840, 000 
G Joc E E P A S E S S 31, 600, 000, 000 2, 695, 266, 000 
Russia 21,715, 000, 000 4, 869, 768, 000 
Austria 18, 065, 000, 000 2, 642, 021, 000 
omen S SEN 11, 755, 000, 000 2, 250, 000, 000 
Spain ...... 7, 965, 000, 000 1, 106, 650, 000 
Ct PC Ft SIRS eine US Se ERS Stee gc caep yey Las 4, 935, 000, 000 518, 000, 000 
Belgium 4,030, 000, 000 213, 000, 000 
Sweden 3, 475, 000, 000 580, 000, 000 
Canada. 3, 250, 000, 000 278, 000, 000 
Mexico. 3, 150, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 
8 ! ĩͤ PREP ON 7885 000 80 508,70, 000 

ortugal............. „855. 000, 

Denmark 1, 830, 000, 000 58, 407, 000 
8 Republic. 1, 660, 000, 000 148, 000, 000 
Switzerland 1, 620, 000. 000 65, 000, 000 
1, 410, 000, 000 29, 869, 000 
1, 055, 000, 000 13, 625, 000 
(t 868, 590, 000 
t 92, 850, 000 
cd 15, 000, 000 
1. 342, 624, 000 
Uruguay t 79, 100, 000 
Venezuela 1 63, 700, 000 
TRV DE Lote oe + 732, 000, 000 
Allother countries.. (t) 8, 500, 000, 000 


253, 685, 000,000 | 34, 456, 574, 000 


* See debt of England, + No estimate. 


Norz.— From the above table it appears the United States stands at the 
head of nations as to wealth, and has in proportion to debt about 81 to $60 of 


her assets. No other great nation can show anything like this proportion; 
yet, notwi all this, a 9 of pro-English citizens of our 

want us to adopt a policy that suits a nation that has a debt of 81 to every 8&7 
she can show of wealth. Is it not time for the people to adopt a cial 
policy that will suit our own nation first, and let the debt-burdened nations 
of aope follow our lead, if they wish to, since we can show that within two 
hun years we have outstripped them all in progress ofevery kind. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, this indebtedness, vast as it 
is, is an effect, not a cause. When I last addressed the Senate 
upon the subject I called attention to the indebtedness of the 

ple of a number of different States, giving the average to the 
ead of population. Since that time Census Bulletin No, 54, in 
relation to the statistics of farms, homes, and mortgages in the 
State of New York, has been published, and I find there the 
most wonderful statement which has yet been given to the coun- 
try, that while, forexample, in the State of Nebraska, the aver- 
age indebtedness to the head of population, which was upon the 
homes of the people under mortgage, was $126; in Iowa, $104; 
in Kansas, $170—which was the highest up to that time—now 
comes the State of New York, showing anaverage indebtedness 
to the head of population, for which the homes of the people are 
mortgaged, scan to $268, almost 8100 more than that in the 
State of Kansas. It appears further that the largest part of this 
indebtedness is in the county and city of New York. 

Indebtedness is an effect and nota cause. It is a proper in- 
quiry, what has caused this vast amount of indebtedness, and how 
it came about? In what way we may arrive at the fundamental 
causes 1 this Whole trouble and others like it? 

In 1860 the Republican party had for its battle cry, “ Land for 
the landless, and homes for the homeless.” Our people were in 
favor of the enactment of a homestead law. We believed that 
every citizen of the United States and every head of a family ought 
to have a home of his own. Coming into power in 1862, ahome- 
stead law was enacted, arranging that every citizen, every head 
of a family, could have for himself a home. The very next year, 
in 1863, we gave away of our public domain about 28,000,000 acres 
of land to the Union Pacific Railway Gompany. 

The year following we gave about an equal quantity to other 
corporations, and so we continued, until finally the people of the 
country, the working classes, the farmers, rose up in indigna- 
tion and compelled their party leaders of both the great parties 
to promise that no more public lands should be given away for 
soy kind of private purposes, except for the use of actual settlers. | 

nly two or three weeks ago, upon the borders of that beautiful 
country lying just south of Kansas, there were n 100,000 
American citizens, with their wives and their children, en- 
camped, scattered along 40 or 50 miles, and upon the other side 
of the line were encamped a large number of men with arms in 
their hands and attired in blue uniform, representing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The object of the soldiery was 
to keep back American citizens from taking homes upon the 
public lands. 

There were a number of sad and peculiar incidents about that 
time. When the hour came when, under the proclamation of 
the President, the people might enter, a great rush was made, 
men were trampled upon, women were pulled away from rail- 
road cars and from wagons and vehicles, not from any purpose 
to abuse them or to injure them in any way, but by men who 
were scrambling for means of conveyance to rush rapidly into 
the tito? Bg order to procure homes for their famili A 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator from Kansas think that that 
rush grew purely out of a desire on the part of the people whe 
had not homes to procure them? 

Mr. PEFFER, A large majority of the people who were 
there were honestly intent upon procuring homes, but, as is al- 
ways the case when there is justa little way beyond an opportu 
nity to satisfy the d and the avarice of some people, they will 
elbow their way through the crowd, rush in, and take the best 
of the situation. I have no doubt there wasa large number of 
that kind of persons there, but the great body of those people 
were there intently seeking for homes. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut suppose that men would risk their lives in running 
at breakneck speed across the prairies, fighting prairie fires, 
and running up against all sorts of dangers incident to a coun- 
try like that, for no other reason than that of pleasure ? 

r. PLATT. Since the Senator asks me a question, I trust he 
will allow me to reply. 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 


Mr. PLATT. I believe that that scene which was witnessed 
in the rush for the Cherokee Outlet land was due to a sentiment 
in this country which I very much deplore, but which I am sorr: 
to say is almost universal, and that is the gambling spirit whi 
was more 


has taken possession of our people. I believe the rus 
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in the hope of getting for — some rich land, worth ten, fif- 


teen, or twenty dollars an acre, than for any other reason. 

Mr. PEFFE A few cases of that kind doubtless occurred; 
but in one case—and it was one of many—an aged couple, "p: 
ward of seventy years of age, man and woman, who were unable 
to go with great haste and who would not, even if they were 
driving a team, go with the rapidity and swiftness that young 
men and women would be prone to do, were caught in a prairie 
fire, and the woman in her struggles to run away from it,in her 
weakness and decrepitude, was tripped by the grass, and she fell 
and was burned to death. 

There are cases where men, about whose honesty of pur 
there is no question whatever, had their horses fall under them 
and roll over upon them, and where men and horses were killed. 
There are cases where persons, who had honestly and lawfully 
taken possession of claims, met their death in defense of what 
they believed to be their | rights, and what, from the best 


evidence I can obtain, doub: were their legal rights. 
But the point I wish to impress upon the Senate is this: not 
that there is a gambling spirit among the le—because I 


shall have occasion to speak of that after a while, if my strength 
will permit—but I think we are growing continually into aspirit 
of traffic which amounts to gambling, and it is that very thing, 
I will say to the Senator from Connecticut, which is the trouble 
with our financial condition to-day. 

Mr. PLATT. It is the trouble with everybody. 

Mr. PEFFER. It is this spirit of gambling which is rife in 
every place. You will find in the settlement of a new country 
that among the first people to go are the town-builders, and 
follow. them are the saloon-keepers, the real-estate agents, 
and the kers. The first permanent arrangements which are 
made are arrangements for taking from the poople something 
that they themselves—I mean the perpetrators—did not earn 
and do not case to earn. 

Our public lands are practically exhausted through a system 
of monopoly upon the part of great corporations and upon the 

rt of individual citizens, There are farms, I will say to the 

mator from Connecticut (which perhaps he knows as well as I 
do), in the Dakotas which contain from ve thousand up to ow 
and fifty thousand acres of land, which are worked and cultiva 
by one person, or a partnership or asyndicate. There arefarms 
in Wyoming and in Montana of enormous size. In California I 
happen to know personally of a number of very large estates, two 
that I know of, one of them occupying about 50,000 acres of 
land and another containing about 200,000 acres of land, owned 
by twobrothers. There is acontinuous line of wheat fields from 
north of Sacramento City down 150 miles to the south, a total 
distance of about 200 miles in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys—a great continuous wheat field. The eye can not go to 
its extent in either direction when you are anywhere near the 
middle of it. 

To-day our lands are being monopolized and the common peo- 
ple, for whom the homestead law was enacted, are kept from ob- 
ta homes, which the law was designed for them to procure. 

We hava gone along so far in this direction, that in many por- 
tions of the country a citizen of the United States may not be 

rmitted to remain standing still if any one sees propor to ob- 
ject to his presence! If I go u the land of the Senator from 
Connecticut he says to me, This is my land; you are a tres- 

ser; I do not want you here.” I pass on to the land of the 
nator from Illinois and he says to me, Lou are a trespasser, 
I do not want you here; passon.” So I go from one to another. 
I find all the land is owned by some person. I have no right 
respasser. I y inquire whether there is not 
some such thing as the pabio ownership of land somewhere. 
May I not go into the public highway and there lie down and rest 
or stand s if I see proper. i go out into the public highway. 
An officer of the law comes along and says. Move on, sir, move 
on; gon are a tramp. Thisis the public highway, and it must 
not 


obstructed,” 
The question of the monopoly of land is being brought home 
to us, and it comes largely from the gambling spirit which the 
Senator from Connecticut referred to a moment ago. 

In ancient times, among the Hebrews, there Was a general 
reckoning every fiftieth year, when lands which had been taken 
away from persons belonging to the people of the Jewish nation 
under mortgage should be returned to them, when persons held 
in bondage should be restored to their freedom; and hence it 
was called the year of Jubilee, when liberty should be proclaimed 
throughout the land, and unto all the inhabitants thereof. 
There were laws in Egypt, there were laws in Greece, there were 
laws in Rome for the protection of the common people of the 
country, but as fastas this same gambling spirit to which the 
Senator referred took root, the eee B rage got possession 
of the financial affairs of the State and the traders and specula- 
tors went into control, the common people were submerged, and 
the nations went down. 


Mr. Presidont, in furthurelucidation of the causes of our pres- 
ent condition, I refer to the concentration of labor as well as the 
monopoly of land. Fifty years ago in every neighborhood there 
was a blacksmith shop, a Wago r shop, ashoemaker shop, 
a carpenter shop; there were stone masons and there were tan- 
ners, but within a very short period of time all of these disap- 
peared from among the country people, and now the mechanics 
are massed in large establishments in the cities, where men and 
women are collected together by the hundreds and by the thou- 
sands. The average laborer of to-day, the man and woman of 
whom we apoak usually when we use the term wage-earner, are 
subject to the call and to the orders, either to come or to go, of 
their employers. They are practically machines. Under the 
influence of the conditions which now exist, the average wage- 
earner has no control of himself, He is compelled to submit 
to extortion, if it is practiced upon him, because he is unable 
to find employment anywhere else; and it has come to be so 
that about one-quarter of the working people of the country are 
all the time idle. Perhaps I am putting the figuresalittle large, 
but I do not believe I am when I say that about 25 per cent of the 
working forces of the country are idle all the time. 

In case of a dispute between the men and their employers—a 
disagreement as to wages—instead of permitting the employés 
to settle the matter for themselves and in their own way, the 
employer asks aid and assistance from the government of the 
State or of the nation to protect him against the men who have 
substantially made all his riches. The workingmen have never 
yet, Mr. President, asked the authorities to come to their aid. 

That statement was brought out a year ago in an examination 
made oF the committee of which the Senator from New Ham 
shire, sitting on my right [Mr. Sees was chairman. 
examining workingmen, in examining employers, in examining 
detectives, in ing philosophers and economists, we dis- 
covered that in no instance had workingmen ever asked that 
the military arm of the Government be brought to their aid. 
They asked that the military arm be kept away, so that they 
and their employers might have time, place, and opportunity to 
settle the matter among themselves. 

One of the best illustrations of this condition was seen at the 
Homestead works. There was a disagreement there. It was 
not about a vital matter, except as it seemed to the men; it was 
not about a matter with which the employers could not readily 
comply; it did not involve a very large amount of money butit 
involved a principle, Mr. President. The men felt that if that 
principle were sacrificed all future negotiations upon their part 
would meet with a similar fate, just as the silver men in this 
body feel to-day. We feel that if we compromise upon anything 
except the free and unlimited coinage of silver, it is a surrender 
to our enemies and that we have lost that much ground. If we 
can not hold that now, we may not be able to gain it again. So 
in this case, there was a principle at stake. The men were well 
satisfied, and so testified upon examination before the commit- 
tee, that if further conferences had been permitted, so that they 
could have had a little more time to talk matters over between 
employers and employés, there would have been no difficulty in 
the end, and a settlement could have been reached. 

But anticipating some trouble between the men and the em- 
ployers. the management, a week or ten days in advance of the 
time when it was proposed to effect a settlement, if it could be 
done, got into communication with a detective agency in New 
York City, the Pinkertons, and inquired whether it would be 
possible for them to supply some guards, some watchmen, to 
come to Homestead, not to use arms except in case of necessity. 
As a result of that correspondence, part of it being done by let- 
ter and part by long-distance telephone, a body of about three 
hundred armed men—perhaps I had better omit the word 
“armed” just now—a body of three hundred men were sent, 
some of them from New York, some of them from Pittsburg if I 
remember correctly, some from Cincinnati, and some from Chi- 
cago, the larger portion of them from the city of New York and 
the city of Chicago. 

With the men who went from Chicago, although the men them- 
selves did not know it, were shipped a large body of arms, Win- 
chester rifles, and an abundance of ammunition. There was a 
place of meeting arranged for not very far from Pittsburg, about 
50 or 100 miles, where the different bodies met. When the 
came to the Ohio River they were placed on two barges whic 
had been prepared for them; the arms were put on the barges, 
and after going up the river some distance the arms were placed 
in the hands of the men. When they undertook to land a con- 
flict came, and every one knows what the result was. 

Among the wand eee I wish to say in passing, 
was the destruction of Pinkertonism in this country. It vi 
never again raise its accursed head. 

The next thing, after it was discovered that the Pinkerton 
men with arms in their hands would not be permitted to leave 


the barges, then, if it ever ought to have been done, the proper 
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steps were taken upon the part of the management to ask the 
protection of the law. There are officers in every city, in every 
county, in every State, charged with the preservation of order. 
There is no difficulty in approaching a sheriff or a marshal at 


any time. The sheriff was found to be inefficient and hesitat- 
ing It was discovered that a large portion of the le in that 
neighborhood were his personal and political fr 8, and did 


not care to interfere in à contest between the working people 
and their employers, for the mass of the people there were work- 


people. 
inf pe army of the State came—this is the point, Mr. President 
the army of the State came, 8,000 men, with 38,000,000 in the 
treasury to st Lge them, for the purpose of protecting, not the 
workingmen, but the employers,for the purpose not of settling a 
dispute between the employers and their employés, but for the 
purpose of keeping the employés away from the property and 
putting the management in undisturbed possession, so that the 
employers weight dictate their own terms. They were put in 
possession of the works at Homestead, while the workingmen 
were sent to jail and were indicted as murderers and as common 
higuweymen. 
am speaking about concentration of labor in great masses 
and in the hinds and under the control of a few men. That is 
one of the causes which is br: gabout such troubles as we are 
now experiencing—the monopoly of land, the monopoly of labor. 
k Some now to the monopoly of the distribution of the products 
Ol labor. 
committee, Which was appointed by request of President Grant, 
with men like Mr. Windom, of Minnesota, in charge of its work, 
nearly twenty years ago, called attention to the fact that while 
perhaps there were ten hundred or twelve hundred different 
railroad corporations in the country, about four men controlled 
the whole system, and those four men controlled the legislation of 
Congressin relation to the management of the railroad business. 

It is frequently stated on this floor that the railroad corpora- 
tions of the United States do not ever expect to pay their debts. 
Only afew days agoa Senator upon my left—l have forgotten now 
who, but he spoke of it ina light way, as if it were commonly 
understood to be a part of the policy of the railway go le— 
said, “ Nobody expects the railway companen to pay their in- 
debtedness.” It appears from the records that in bonds and in 
stocks the railway debt of the cou gh to dey is but little, if any, 
short of a thousand million dollars. e reason, if reason there 
be, why the railroad companies do not expect to pay this amount 
of indebtedness is that they are not able to do it. All they ex- 

ect to do, say Senators, is to pay the interest upon their bonded 

debtedness and a fair dividend to the stockholders upon their 
capitalization. If they do that they think they are doing well, 
without paying the principal. 

Mr. President, here isa proposition to perpetuate a bonded 
indebtedness, a burden which will be Peronas upon the pro- 
ductive forces of this country, to continue from year to year to 
pay enough in the way of charges for passenger and freight 
trac, to pay the interest on an enormous debt, to pay profits 
upon a capitalization which has been watered from 100 to 150 
per cent, and to pay enough besides for dividends among the 
stockholders. 

Another great monopoly is the monopoly of money. It has 
come to where a few men, and they located in a particular part 
of the country, have complete control of our financial affairs. In 
8 of that particular class, if I use the two words Wall 
street,” it will be understood that I mean the class of men whose 
great influence is centered among the banking and broker firms 
of that locality. We all speak of the money center, we speak of 
New York as being the emetic of the American Republic, as 
that being the place where all the different financial [ines eon- 
verge. Indeed, Mr. Clews said—I have quoted his words several 
times in the Senate Wall street moves the money which con- 
trols the affairs of the world.” That alone, without any expla- 
nation, among men who understand the situation thoroughly, is 
sufficient to emphasize the thought of the concentration of the 
money power of this country. 

I showed awhileago, by reciting Mr. Clews’s statement from an 
inside view, what brought on the great panic of 1873. I showed 
in the last speech but one which I had the honor to deliver in 
this body how the panic of 1890 was brought on, and how it was 
disposed of by arrangement between the bankers and the officers 
of the Treasury Department. I showed that under the present 
régime, during the present year, since the present Chief Magis- 
trate was inaugurated, a similar policy had been kept up and is 
being kept up now; that what the bankers in Wall street and 
in that locality determine shall be done is done, Mr. President; 
and up to this hour there does not seem to be power enough in 
the Government of the United States to prevent its being done. 

When those men have asked for money for their bonds ata 
premium, the premium was paid to them without any question 


I refer to the transportation system of the country. A 


done. When they asked 
for advance interest u bonds which were not yet due, the 
advance was made without question, and it has been so ever 
since 1873, so long as there was any money in the Treasury with 
which to pay it; and now they come and ask us to take away the 
only legislation which gives us additional currency, in order to 
raise a cry for more bonds to continue the power of this great 
centralized agency in New York City. 

Mr. President, here are four great causes operating to b 
about just such a condition of things as we now have—the lan 
monopoly, the labor monopoly, the transportation monopoly, and 
the money monopoly. 

I desire to say, in passing, that at this point the Populist 
party diverges from its friends on the silver question who are 
acting with the two old parties, as we call them. Neither one 
of the old parties, has taken up either one of these questions 
with their gloves off. As parties, they are afraid to handle 
them. There is not one of their platforms wherein they put 
forth their views upon either of these questions that does not 
require a letter of explanation to go with it, in order that one 
meaning of it may be given in New York, another meaning of it 
may be given in South Carolina, and still another in ä 
the Populist party know just what they mean about these 
and if soy Poa to express themselves clearly it is because of 
their inability to use language well. 

We believe whenever any great matter of public interest which 
concerns all the people as the land question, for example, 
homes for the people, that the governing power ought to exer- 
cise some influence in the common interest; that there ought to 
be by process of legislation some inducement held out to the 
owners of large bodies of land to dispose of portions of it as fast 
as home seekers need land; not to take the land away from them, 
but simply to induce the holders to afford opportunities for the 
small people, the little people, the plain people, as Mr. Lincoln 
used to characterize them, to obtain homes, and so that everybody 
may own his own home as in the good old times of the fathers. 

n the matter of labor, the Populist party have well-de- 
fined views. Neither one of the old parties have. One of them 
Says, We want to protect American industry,” and they imme- 
diately begin to put a little tax upon foreign wheat, and fore 
corn, and foreign rye, and foreign buckwheat, expecting that 
farmers in the country will believe that there is any good to 
come out of legislation of that character. In 1889, I believe it was, 
we imported some 16 bushels of rye upon which, I think, there. 
was 5 cents a bushel duty; that would have amounted to about 
80 cents, to be divided up among those of the farmers of the 
country who produce rye. All the duties which have been im- 
posed upon agricultural products from foreign countries do not 
amount to more than four or five million dollars. Spread that 
out among 25,000,000 people who live on the farms in this country 
and it does not amount to as much as the thinnest fleece of the 
thinnest cloud 109 miles distant from the peering sye: 

Another school of economists insist that they will relieve the 

ple, the laboring men, by reducing duties on foreign products. 

ug common people of this country are tired of all this talk about 

relieving their distresses by tariff legislation either one way or 
the other way. 

What the Populist party demand of legislation is that the la- 
borer shall have an equal opportunity with his fellow-man, that 
he shall be freed from the restraints of the monopolies about 
which I have spoken, and when a contest comes between him 
and his employer that they, and they alone, shall be permitted 
to! fight it out on that line if it takes all summer.” 

We insist, further, if that can not be done without breaking 
the peace and armed interference must be brought to bear, that 
you protect both parties alike. If you protectthe employer pro- 
tect the employé; if you protect one protect the other, be- 
cause we believe when a large number®f men join their hands 
and their hearts and labor together to build up a great estab- 
lishment for their employer, which is added to from year to year 
out of the profits of the labor of the men, that the laborers have 
some vested rights in that establishment. 

Jam now speaking the voice of men by the thousand and b; 
the million. They donot ask legislation in their favor if you 
not legislate in favor of their oppressors; but they do demand, 
and Iam here to ask it for them, that they shall have precisely 
the same protection at the hands of the law. All they ask for 
themselves, Mr. President, is equal opportunity with men of 
means, with men of wealth, to hoe their own row. 

I offered a resolution in this body last spring, along towards 
the close of the last session, asking the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce to procure for the use of the Senate certain facts re- 
lating to the cost of building and the cost of operating the dif- 
ferent railway lines of the country, and among the things which 
the committee were desired to examine and report was whether 
or not it would be practicable to establish a uniform freight rate 


and without any necessity for its 
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all over the country, and to adjust differentials at one particular 


place, so that it will not cost me in sas any more to trans- 
port my wheat or my cattle than it will cost the Senator from 
Arkansas to transport his cotton to market, or than it will cost 
the Senator from Massachusetts or the Senator from Rhode 
Island to transport their manufactured articles; that a ton a 
mile, or a hundred ponnas a mile, or a pound a mile, according 
to the grade and classification of the property, shall cost the 
same in all parts of the country. Several other questions were 
also included in the resolution, with the view of framing some 
legislation upon that subject to destroy the oppressive monopoly 
upon the part of the railway companies, The resolution was not 
referred formally, but passed to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, with the expectation and understanding that the matter 
would be looked into and the report made in due season. I have 
not heard of the resolution since. 

The E opune party, Mr. President, proposes that the Govern- 
mentshall lay hands upon the transportation business of the coun- 
try, not violently, not to destroy any one's interest, but to estab- 
lish and then to maintain the peoples’ interest. That is all we 
want. We do not want to pay more for transportation than itis 
worth; we donot want to pay any more for passenger traffic than 
it is worth; but under the present system, under the vast moun- 
tain of indebtedness which is piled upon the railway companies, 
we are compelled from day today and from month to month and 
year to year to pay into the coffers of these corporations vast 
sums of money, which are unjustly wrung from the labor of the 
poopie. Here is where we differ from our old party friends upon 

at great question. 

As to the monopoly of money. We believe that the key by 
which to unlock this whole money question now is made of sil- 
ver. We believe that it is necessary, in order to get at a fair 
understanding of the financial question, as we call it, that we 
must first have free and unlimited coinage of silver, so that gold 
and silver shall be put upon an exactly equal plane; and then, 
after waiting for the consequences, we shall ba better able to 
discuss what is to follow, and to provide measures for the future. 

Personally, Mr. President, I do not care whether we use any 
coin. It is a matter entirely with the prope and their interests. 
I do believe, however, that for small dealings, for small pur- 
chases, for hand-to-hand traffic among the working people of 
the country, farmers, mechanics, wageworkers, clerks, persons 
whose purchases are usually in small amounts, and especially for 
the women, who have the care of families, in making little pur- 
chases from day to day from the merchants who come to their 
houses, silver, perhaps, ismore convenient for that purpose than 
any other metal and more suitable than any other metal. Ex- 
capt, however, for that particular class of transactions, so far as 
Iam personally concerned I would not waive my hand for the 
use of any metallic agency in the money of the country; but the 
people insist because they have been so educated; and they very 
properly insist upon the use of both gold and silver. They are 
not satisfied to do without either. They insist upon having 
both of them; and for their sakes, and because they want it, I 
demand it. 

I wish to say to the American Senate that we are upon the 
threshold of the most importantdebate which has ever occurred 
in this body. I believe there is moreinvolved in the little word 
“ money,” than in all the other questions which we have been 
discussing. But it is not so much because of what is involved in 
the little word money,” as what is involved in the proposition 
to concentrate the influence of power and the power of money 
in the hands of afew men. It is that out of which the great dan- 
ger to the liberty of the people of this Republic will come. It 
gives those men absolute control over the business and the labor, 
and all the interests of the e 

The Populists have wel} efined views upon this money ques- 
tion. Weare ne the friends of silver upon both sides of 
the Chamber with all the power and influence which we can 
bring to bear. We are assisting them with our researches, with 
our observation, with our experience. and with the influence 
which our positions here as Senators give to us to procure for 
the country whatever benefit will come from the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. We, as Populists, believe sincerely, 
we believe honestly and devotedly, Mr. President, as our actions 
will show, that if we are to have gold we must have silver; if we 
can not have silver, we are equally as determined that sooner or 
later you shall not have gold. 

There is no need of any explanatory paragraphs to be attiched 
to our proposed coinage legislation. We know what we want, 


and we say it in our plat‘orms, in our speeches, and in our votes, 
In our platform we say we demand the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and I think I am spang 
for my Populist colleagues upon this floor when I say we wi 
or we will have nothing. 

that the national banks of the country have become 


have 
We fin 


so 2 imbedded in our commercial interests and are so 
much in favor with legislative bodies, and especially with this 
one, that roposition looking toward the collection of mate- 
rial out of which a better system might-be pro Is hooted at, 
almost scornfully set aside, as if what had n done by the 
banks ought not to be given to the public. We insist that what- 
ever any public institution does ought to be known to all men, 
and that there ought to be no disposition to shield them. 

Take, for example, the particular matter which was before the 
body this morning in the shape of a resolution asking when 
under what circumstances, and in what amounts interest had 
been anticipated upon the Government bonds. There was a 
great fear and clamoring upon the part of some Senators lest the 
probing process might go too far, might involve a great expense 
and outlay of labor. I dare say, Mr. President, that in two days 
any good clerk could procure the information which was asked 
for. I know that if my eyes and my hands were as strong and 
as expert as they once were I could do that work in two days. 
I expect to do it yet. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question on that point, with his permission. 

Mr. PEFFER. Ves, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. It has been stated here, in discussing the ques- 
tion on which the Senator is speaking, that it would require an 
immense amount of money to get the information referred to. 
Is it not true that the Treasury Department is equipped with 
ample clerical force now under pay to perform this labor? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, Mr. President, paid at the public expense, 
paid for this verypurpose, put there to keep accounts toshow them 
and to give copies of them, to collate facts and present them to 
the House of Representatives or to the Senate whenever they are 
asked for. Indeed, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
in several instances, which perhaps he will remember distinctly, 
the Treasury Department has gone out of its way to convey what 
the officer in charge of the Department regarded as important 
information which the people ought to have whena Presidential 
campaign was in progress. 

I have among my collected materials here a pamphlet, to which 
I expect to refer before I have concluded,in which, simply upon 
the request of private persons, not a resolution of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives, not upon a request made by a 
Senator in his official capacity, but because some political leader 
wanted certain things presented in a certain form, the Secretary 
of the Treasury went out of his way and set public officers to 
work collecting the . facts and printing them at the 
public expense, and then they were circulated as campaign liter- 
ature, . 

Talk to me about the expense of giving information to the Sen- 
ate or to the country! I can hardly think that the Senators who 
suggested that subject in that way were serious in their objec- 
tion. 7 sa it does cost—— 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Kansas if he thinks it is any part of the duty of the Senate, not 
in the way of legislation, to furnish information to the people? 
If so, I ask where he finds it in the Constitution? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, there are a great many things 
which the people have a right to get which are not 8 
included in the Constitution. 

ect HOAR. I know that, but it does not follow this is one of 
them. r 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the peopie of Kansas sent me 
here to represent them. If the people of Kansas want to know 
what the Secretary of the Treasury is doing with regard to cer- 
tain matters no one will be more likely to approashed upon 
the subject than their Senator. My colleague (Mtr. MARTIN], 
sitting on the other side of the Chamber, would be appealed to 
by his political friends; I would be appealed to by my political 
friends. They ask for certain information of a public character. 
They would doubtless feel, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, that they were intruding themselves improperly upon 
a Cabinet officer, and therefore would hesitate toas kin, They 
might not know exactly what to ask for, or in what language to 
express themselves; so they come to me, and they come to my 
colleague, just the same as they come to other members of this 
body, and they ask for information upon that particular point. 
It may so happen at that time, as it does now, that legislation is 
pending. My constituents would like to inform themselves, so 
that they may instruct me as their representative in this body. 

I should like to know whether, under such circumstances or 
others which will occur to any Sen: tor here, I would not be in 
duty bound to ask for that information, so that I might convey 
it to my people? In th:t sense I will say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I do believe that I not only have the right to 
ask for information for the people's use, but that itis my duty 
to ask for it under certain circumstances. Then, us to a 
matter which is pending before this body, I should like to knew 
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what my people will have to say upon that particular subject. I 
ask for the information of the Senate, so that we may confer to- 
gether in case it is needed; I ask for certain information from 
the Department, in order to be used here, or, indeed, to send to 
my Fi le and ask their advice about it. A 

Mr. President, if this is a government of the people and for 
the people and by the people, I think we ought readily to re- 
spond to every demand which comes up to us in a respectful way; 
and I can assure the Senator from Massachusetts that so far as 
the Rope of Kansas are concerned, when they want to know 
anything about the workings of the Government of the United 
Stites, if I can get it for them, they shall have it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Massachusetts, in the ques- 
tion putto the Senator from Kansas, seems to imply that there 
is no power so fur as the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment is concerned to make inquiry of the executive department 
of the Government for information; that it is a mere matter of 
grace on the part of the executive department. Now, let me 
ask the Senator from Kansas if it is not true under a Federal 

stem of government, and in fact if the rule does not antedate 
the existence of this Government, that except in mere matters 
of diplomacy, which are in charge of the executive branch of 
the Government, the legislative branch is entitled to all infor- 
mation essential to assist it in the discharge of its duty upon a 
resolution or request, not merely that it may have it in the 
grace of another department, but that it has a constitutional 
right to it, without any equivocation on the part of the other 
branch of the Government? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I think that the Senator from 
Nebraska is altogether right. Our Government is divided into 
three great coördinate departments, and in the executive de- 
prenan the chief officer is assisted constitutionally by a num- 

rof gentlemen who form his official family. They are his ad- 
visers. They are placed in charge of different branches of the 
public service, one in charge of the correspondence with foreign 
nations, one in charge of the War Dopariuens, one in charge of 
fhe Treasury Department, another the Department of Justice, 
and the Interior, and so on. Those officers are charged in the 
law, sept ano charged by custom and by the practice of govern- 
ments which have preceded this as well as by our Government to 
inform Congress through the President at one time in the year. 

Under his constitutional obligation to inform Congress as to the 
condition of the country, the heads of the Departments make re- 
ports to the President and in that way through him to Congress; 
and in any case and in every case where either branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature or any member thereof wants to be informed 
upon any particular matter pertaining to the work and the offi- 
cial duties of the head of any one of the Departments it is the right, 
as the Senator well says, it is the constitutional right of the bodies 
to ask forit, and as my Episcopalian friends say, it is the bounden 
duty” of the Department to furnish it. The salary of the chief 
is paid to him the same as ours is paid to us. The salaries of his 
assistants are pma to them the same way. There is always an 
abundance of clerical force on hand to supply these things; and 
in answer to the Senator I will say that I think the people have 
a perfect right at any time and at all times to ask for information. 

hen, Mr. President, in connection with the influence that is 
being wielded by the moneyed power of the country over the 
people’s interests, and in answer to some suggestions that are 

e occasionally, I have something here that is authentic, not 
in the form of an official utterance, but it is in the language of 
an accomplished gentleman, once, and I do not know but now, 
occupying a chair in the Kansas State University, a lawyer of 
learning and distinction, a Mr. Gleed, whose home is in Law- 
rence, in the State of Kansas. A few years ago, in the spring of 
1890, Prof. Gleed was asked by the Forum Company to prepare 
an article for the use of that magazine on the subject of Western 
farm mortgages. I ask that the Secretary read between the two 


marks. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 


quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
The Western mo business was begun by individual brokers, whoin- | 


vested on their own gment, based on personal knowledge of borrowers 
and securities. Their profit lay in the margin between the low interest 
fog capes would gccept and the high interest borrowers would pay. Capi- 

ts sent their money for investment and mortgages were made to them 
directly, so that the brokers required no capital. The business of — . — 
borrower and lender together has always been profitable. The broker of the 
community becomes the capitalist of the community. The Western mort- 


gage brokers have been no exception to therule; one of them in Kansas has 
made nearly $10,000,000 since 1870. 


to co: 
operating in Nebraska and Kansas alone. While the individual broker con- 
fined his operations to his ownand adjoining counties, the corporation took 


The business developed rapidly. 
capital has become necessary, individual brokers have given away 
tions. There are probably two hundred such corpo! 


As in- 


rations now 
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States for its field. established local agents, and adopted the plan of taking 
all m in the company's name. 

As to tne payment of the commission, various plans are in use The most 
profitable is this: Out of the proceeds of the note and mortgage the negoti- 
ator receives all the ex of making the loan and his commission. For 
many years this co: on was enormous. The companies located at St. 
Paul, a, Des Moines, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Topeka, Denver, or Dal- 
las sometimes received as high as 15 per centcommission on a five-year loan, 
and for many years the home company never received less than 10 per cent. 
The local agent exacted all that he could above this amount. 

Another custom as to commission is to secure it notes and a second 
mortgage. This commission is usually made payable ten semiannual in- 
stallments. On default inthe payment of one installment the whole sum 
becomes due. Embodied in the note or mortgage are all conceivable pro- 
visions for the protection of the lender. Interest is made payable semi- 
annually, and is represented by interest coupons that bear interest from 
maturity at the highest legal rate The borrower assures the payment of 
the taxes and agrees to keep the buildings insured for the benefit of the 
mor On default in the payment of interest or in the performance of 
any of the agreements of the note or mortgage, the lender may declare the 
whole amount of principal and interest immediately due. Such being the 
contract, other sources of profit besides the initial commission will imme- 
diately be perceived. The transaction may have such a history as this: The 
first interest coupon is paid; the second is defaulted. The com: remits 
to the Eastern investor, and then declares the whole debt due on account of 
the default. The borrower wishes to pay up and have the loan reinstated. 


perhaps the company in- 


in full, 
on, and the 


rower who for any reason desires to pay off his mortgage 


rrower is usually allowed to anticipate obligation on 
yment of a bonus of2 per cent per annum for the unexpired term. a 
8 becomes necessary, the company secures it at the lowest possi- 


ble cost, at a wholesale cost. Many companies, however, adopt the invari- 
able rule of taking the land, The best and most conservative companies 
have made large profits by the sale of lands by themselves, taking title to all 
foreclosed tracts. As yet, in most of the Western States, the laws are more 
favorable to the lender than they are in the Eastern States, and courts are 
in the main fair, 

Mr PEFFER. I read from Jeremiah vi, 13: 


For from the least of them even unto thegreatest of them every oneis given 
ae Vlas oe, and from the prophet even unto the priest every one dealeth 

These things, Mr. President, are but the ways or methods 
through which the cause of panics operate. Organized avarice 
does its work through monopolies to gather the fruits of labor 
and appropriate them to its own use. The worst form of action 
which is authorized or permitted by law and custom is that of 
usury; and yet the perpetrators are honored by sacred, religious, 
and political preferment. 

Great and small gambling transactions occur, but the little 
people who are engaged in them are fined or sent to prison, or 
both, while the great men and women who deal in great stakes, 
whoare able to purchase a million dollars ina trade ata time, wha 
are able to corner wheat by the millions of bushels, whoare able 
to take in a railroad by one wave of the hand, whomay raise the 
costof transporting 25,000,000 bushels of wheat by asimple signa- 
ture—that class of gamblers pass among the people as honored 
men, men of great talents, men performing great service to the 
country, when in truth and fact the only difference between their 
business and that of the picayune gambler in the country hotel 
is that one deals in large matters and the other one in small mat- 
ters. When the time comes to adjust the accounts of the two 
classes of people, where the coinage is that of the Master, there 
will be no difference between the two. 

Embezzlement, theft, robbery are written down as crimes, Mr. 
President, and they are punished as such by the law; butusury, 
overreaching, deception, fraud, often quite as pernicious, are 
winked at. 

One of the great causes why so much of the wealth of the coun- 
try is being concentrated in the hands of a few persons, and 
through the machinery whereof so much mischief comes, is the 
destroying power of usury. 

Take the States of Massachusetts, of Pennsylvania, andof New 
York, three of the wealthiest communities of the country, and 
go back in their history fifty years, or any number of years greater 
than that, ascertain what was the taxable value of the property 
of those States, or either of them, at that time, and put that 
amount of money at interest at 3 per cent, compounded once a 
year, brought down to the present, and you will find that at that 
rate, only 3 per cent, the accummulation of interest would have 
been greater than all the savings of the people combined. You 
may take the entire country when the first enumeration of our 
values was taken in 1790, when, if my memory serves me, our 
taxable valuation was about 3695, 000, 000. If that amount of 
money had been put at interest at 3 per cent, compounded once a 
year and brought down to the present time, it would amount to 
a very large sum, greater than the entire people of the country 
have been able to save by all the forces of their combined labor. 
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We have acquired a very large amount of territory through 


purchase and through war. In 1803 the Louisiana purchase was 
made, by which we acquired nearly if not quite as much terri- 
tory as we then owned. In 1819, by the acquisition of Florida, 
more territory was added to our domain, and in 1845, by the ac- 
uisition of Texas, we acquired about 275,000 square miles more. 
y the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in 1848, by the Gadsden 
purchase, we acquired a large area of territory from Mexico. 
Add all this new territory to what we had originally, add to 
that the vast amount of money that we borrowed from foreign 
nations, add to that the combined energy of our enterprisin A 70 
ple in the development of the country in our railway buil ng, 
our canal building, the opening up of farms innumerable, the 
establishment of manufacturing industries, until the whole coun- 
try hums with machinery; put all these influences togethér and 
we have not been able to save by our combined efforts as much 
as the value of the prope y of the people in 1790 would have 
amounted to at this time if putat interest at3 per cent perannum 
compounded annually. Yet during all of that time in the older 
States the average rate of interest was 6 per cent, or twice as 
much as the people saved in their annual labor. In the newer 
States the rates of interest are higher. In my State originally 
any sum was allowable. Now the legal rate is 6 per cent, but we 
may contract as high as 10. Ina few of the States no rate is 
ified. In Louisiana, which has the lowestrate in the Union, 
thes cabal is 5 per cent. 


The concentrated power of usury amounts to destruction, and 
that is one of the agencies through which this great power is 
destroying the 2 and sapping the lifeblood of the people. 
No wonder that in Massachusetts and in New York as well asin 
Nebraska and in Kansas the people are overwhelmed with debt. 
No wonder that the railway corporations of the country are 
unable to pay their indebtedness. No wonder that the debts of 
the people in their organized ca) ty are growing larger and 
larger every year. No wonder, I may state also, that the power 
which is bringing these things about fights in this Chamber 
and fights all over the country to avoid every change which will 
logsen their hold upon the labor of the people. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ishould for myself and others like to know 
whether the Senator has any money to lend without interest? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, my dear Senator. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Has anybody else? 

Mr. PEFFER. I will say to the Senator from Connecticut 
that I not only have no money to lend without interest, but for 
what little money I have loaned in my lifetime I never charged 
a penny of interest, and I never will for what I lend in future, so 
help me God. I believe the whole theory of interest is wrong. 
I do not believe that a dollar ought to be loaned to a neighbor 
on interest any more than one man would lend to his neighbora 
horse or an ox or a wagon and charge him interest upon the 
transaction. The time will come, Mr. President, when the 
usurer will not be regarded as any more honorable than a saloon- 
keeper is now in Kansas. I will talk about the interest question 
at length in due time. There is a bill now lying upon the table 
upon which I expect to devote a little time when the regular ses- 
sion comes. 

Mr. PLATT. This is extremely interesting, but will not the 
Senator now state what he proposes to do with money. If any- 
one is fortunate or unfortunate enough to possess any, what 
would he have that individual do with money? 

Mr. PEFFER. I will come to that in a little while in so far as 
to make a suggestion to my amiable friend from Connecticut, 
because, as I said in the be g of this argument, whether it 
is desired by the President or not, it is the duty of the Senate as 
a body and it is the duty of every Senator as a public servant not 
only to carefully search out the causes of this trouble and others 
like it, but to the best of his ability to suggest remedies. I will 
say to the Senator from Connecticut that lieve we will never 
reach a perfect system of finance until we relieve the class of men 
to whom Lhavereferred from the care of our business and getrid of 
their intermeddling with the politics of the country, get rid of 
the foyer ‘that they exercise over the trade and traffic of the 
people, get rid of the influences, the laws, and the customs which 
permit men to charge usury to one another above and beyond 
what the business of the peona will afford to pay. 

There is only one way by which that can bə done. If I have 
money and the Senator from Connecticut wants to borrow it, I 
say to pany will charge you 10 per cent. He thinks that isa lit- 
tle high. So do I. But the law permits me to charge that rate, 
and hence I doit. The Senator goes to the la power, 
and asks to have a law to compel me to lend my money to him 
or to another at n certain rate. The law has no such power. No 
legislative body in this country, at any rate, has any such power. 
You can not legally compel anyone to part with his property ex- 


copy 8 ae use, and then you must allow him due compensa- 
m for it. 

So we can not get rid of this money-lending business in its 
present form; we can not get rid of what we call the money 
power of the country until the Government, acting as the agent 
of the people, and in their name and for their benefit, and in 
their interest, takes charge of the entiro monetary affairs of the 
country and regulates them from headquarters. To illustrate: 
pappor that to-morrow morning we a thousand million 
fresh new dollars, whether they are silver or whether they are 
gold or whether they are paper, piled in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury Department, the 1 of the country would not feel any 
impulse from this great accumulation of Sey in the Treasury. 
It must be put into circulation before the people will receive any 
benefit from its existence. If, when you undertake to put it 
into circulation, you propose to do it through the banks and 
through the loan agencies and other interest-charging concerns 
as they exist now, it will not get into circulation at all except 
among that class of people who are able to pay the exorbitant 
rates of interest now allowed. 

But, Mr. President, suppose we set up an establishment of our 
own, Suppose we adopt a system of Government banks instead 
of the system we have now—private banks for public purposes. 
Suppose that we transfer our present national banking system 
into a Govérnment banking system, relieving from duty about 
90 per cent of the number now engaged in the business. Ten 
per cent could do all the work better, quite as expeditiously and 
much more economically than it is being done now. 

I was in a little town yesterday where I believe they have 
about 2,000 people. I saw three banks there. One bank was 
enough for the town and the entire county, but there were 
three. You may travel over the country anywhere and you will 
find banks about as numerous as you find grocery stores and 
clothing stores. In my own town of about 45,000 people we have, 
I think, somewhere in the neighborhood of twenty-five differ- 
ent institutions engaged in the business of lending money—na- 
tional banks, private banks, and real estate and loan agencies. 

Jam not certain about the number for I have not any recent 
information on the subject, but there arè about as many as I 
have stated. 

One well-conducted bank, Mr, President, is amply sufficient to 
do the business of 50,000 pre: Look at the amount of work 
that is being done by one of our great Departments of Govern- 
ment in this city. See the amount of business that is done in 
any of the State capitals where the force is concentrated. See 
the amount of labor that is done by a thousand men in a manu- 
facturing establishment, and compare that with the same num- 
ber of individuals working around in the little establishments as 
they did when we were boys. The concentrationof the banking 
business in the hands of the Government would bring down the 
cost of lending money very low. 

Mr. PLATT rose. 

Mr. PEFFER. Does the Senator wish to ask a question? 

Mr. PLATT. I am very much interested in what the Senator 
is saying, for if we can have the millenium where everybody is 
to have money but nobody is to use it, it will be very nice. J 
understood the Senator, in his reply to the question of my co!- 
league, to intimate that he thought lending money under an 
circumstances and for any rate of interest, a disreputable busi- 
ness. What I wanted him to tell was not how we might reduce 
the rate of interest by Government banks, but what a man who 
accumulates any money was to do with it, or does he hold that 
nobody has a right to accumulate anything? 

Mr. PEFFER. Iwillask the Senator to first permit me to 
say I did not intend to state, I do not think I did state, that lend- 
ing money under present conditions is a disreputable business. 
I simply wanted to say that 

Mr. PLATT. No; the Senator simply said that whenever he 
had loaned any money in the past he thanked God that he 
sherect no interest for it, and he never should if he had money 
to lend. 

Mr. PEFFER. And I said in addition that I thought the sys- 
tem of lending money on interest is wrong, and then I added 
(and that is what is in the Senator’s mind) that the time will 
come when the usurer, that is, he who charges more interest 
than he ought to charge, will be as disreputable as a saloon- 
keeper in Kansas. That is what I said. 

.PLATT. Ihave no controversy with the Senator about 
usury. I think that is all wrong myself. 

Mr. PEFFER. I will not go into details nor elaborate tha 
thought, as I expect to address myself to that particular subject 
when the regular session comes on a bill that is now upon the 
table. 

Mr. President, if it be true that we can not avoid the pres- 
ent condition of things and its effects so far as the lending of 
money at high rates of interest is concerned, except through 
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the interference of the Government, how is that to be done? I 
have alreatly referred to the establishment of a ee of Gov- 
ernment banking. The Government must supply those banks 
with money in some form, and how shall it be done? I have no 
doubt that if the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER 
were present he would-repeat the question that he submit 
about ayear ago in this Chamber as to whether the money should 
be created or raised by taxation. 

I believe that the preparation, the creation, if you please, of 
money and its issuance is the exercise of a sovereign function 
that an} people organized may do for themselves. They ma. 
dig it out of the earth in the form of gold and silver bullion an 
then coinit. They may make it out of any material that they 
choose. We learned during our great war that the Govern- 
ment of the United States not only had the power but that it 
could and would prepare money and get it into circulation 
among the people, and of that money $346,000,000 is now in cir- 
culation, and the officers of the Treasury are not permitted to 
cancel it nor destroy it in any way, but when they take it in 
they must reissue it and keep it in circulation. 

Now, then, suppose the pops who own money, or who con- 
trol money, are not to lend it to their neighbors at, say, 
2 per cent. I have shown that the average saving power of the 
people all combined does not exceed 3 per cent. the people 
who have money are willing to lend it to their neighbors at a 
rate of interest that their neighbors can afford to pay and not 
become bankrupt after awhile, then there will be no necessity 
for the Government to resort to extreme measures. But sup- 

they will not, and I assume it-to be true that they will not, 
3 they think they can do better, and perhaps they can, 
then let the Government, exercising the powers that the people 
have entrusted it with, create its own money and issue it to the 
people through its own agencies upon the same kind of security 
that the present banking system takes, or that the present 
money-lending system takes, and let the money get out among 


the people in that war 
Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me for 
a question? 


Mr. PEFFER. Coria 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to have the Senator from Kansıs, 
who has evidently studied this matter thoroughly, tell me how 
a man owning money which is taxed 3 per cent, as the taxes 
amount to in many of the cities of this country—State, county, 
municipal, school, and road—could afford to loan it for 2 per cent; 
and also, if the Government should lend a man 2 per cent paper 
and all the money the country wanted so that would be the rul- 
ing rate, how people could afford to borrow and use 2 per cent 
money and pi 3 per cent taxes on it? 

Mr. PEF ER. The Senator from Oregon may take up the 
law in relation to the issuance of Government bonds, and he will 
find that they are not taxable. If he should take up the decis- 
ions of the courts upon the matter of taxing public securities he 
would discover that no obligation of the Government is taxable 
any more than any 8087 5 property. of the Government is taxable. 
The greenback to-day is not taxable any more than the Govern- 
ment bond is taxable. 

I believe, and I would so ordain had I the power, that no pub- 
lic agency of any character should be taxed, neither money, nor 
bonds, nor anything that the Government as such uses in its com- 
munication with the people. Let private property be taxed, that 
which the people themselves use and out of which they acquire 
a livelihood. 

Perhaps the Senator will suggest that money is something out 
of which to acquire a livelihood, but let me say to him that it 
is the other man, it is the borrower who earns a livelihood for 
the man who has the money. I would strike down all taxation 
of money, all taxation of evidences of debt, mortgages, notes, 
every of that character. I would not have any of them 
taxed at No perfect system of finance will ever be estab- 
lished in this country or in any other that permits money to be 
taxed. As long, of course, as we permit private moneyed agen- 
cies to deal in it and issue it to the people and charge interest, 
just as long as we leave our financial affairs in the hands of afew 

rsons, this aron must necessarily continue; buttake it away 
Foz them and do it ourselves, then we will not need to tax our 
ownagencies. 3 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ithinkthe Senator isin error in supposing that 
the currency is not taxed. Money is taxed everywhere. Green- 
backs are taxed like 8 Now, suppose the Government 
loans money at 2 per cent? Money is nothing but a measure of 
value; and 11 we have 2 per cent money we must have 2 per cent 
land, and 2 per cent property, and 2 per cent wages, and 2 per cent 
men, because it is merely the measure of value. hat are you 


going to do with property worth only 2 per cent per annum? 
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Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, as to the matter of the taxa- 
tion of United States notes I wish the Senator would look into 
the law. If I am in error, though I do not think I am, I shall of 
course be very glad to be corrected. 


Mr. PLATT. Money on hand is usually taxed. 

Mr. PEFFER. Wherever a person having Government notes 
iv his possession sees proper to call them money and gives them 
into the tax-gatherer as money it would be taxed undoubtedly; 
but I insist and will continue to insist until I am corrected, if it 
can be done by the statutes or by some decision of the courts, 
that the greenback is not taxable. 

The Senator goes to another point. He says if we have 2 per 
cent money we will have 2 per cent land. Suppose we have 2 
per cent land, Mr. President? Idonot know what the result 
would be in that direction. What the Senator means, I sup- 
pora, is that if money will not rent for more than 2 per cent, 

d will not rent for more than 2 per cent. Suppose it does not 
rentfor more than 2 per cent? o would be harmed by it? 
The peic of millions all over the country and all over the 
world would join in that grand old anthem, Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow.” I hope that the time will come when 
the rent of land will not be more than 2 per cent, and when the 
rent of money will not be more than 2 per cent. Then the day 
of the usurer willbe gone, the reign of the money power will 
have passed, and the people will reign supreme. 

Mr. President, as long as we permit men torentland or tolend 
money at prices higher than the borrower or the renter can af- 
ford to pay, just that long we will be growing in slavery to the 
poros thatis now being wielded over us. I feel strongly, Mr. 

resident, upon this point, for I have seen much of the conse- 

uences of organized avarice upon the poor. I have 3 werk paid 
and 40 per cent per annum for the use of money.. I have seen 
others doit. I have seen families loss their homes because they 
could not afford to pay these extravagant ratesof interest. Ias- 
sure my friend from Oregon that the day has now come when no 
maay in this country, speaking in general terms, excepting 
one, and that the business of lending money, can afford to pay 6 
per cent. 

As long as the great West was open to settlement, as long as 
there was an Indian country to go upon, as long as there was a 
great expanse of public lands on which the poor could go and 
seek homes, men could afford to pay higher rates of interest be- 
cause they could go West and grow up with the country.” 
But that day has passed; the barrier has been reached; and now 
when the people are asking for pas lands, and when they go 
to the reservations that are being opened, the military stand 
upon the other side and say. You may not come in; you can not 
come in.” I hope the day will come when neither money nor 
land nor anything else can be loaned out at a rate of remunera- 
tion higher than that which comes to the hand of the toiling 


poor. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me for another state- 
ment or question? He seems to be quite willing to submit to an 
interruption. e we admit for the sake of argument that 
it would be a glorious 2 per cent money and 2 per cent property 
of all kinds and we could pay taxes with that sort of property 
and money; I should like to ask the Senator, who I know from 
what he has said to-day and on other occasions thinks that the 
existing conditions are calculated to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer, how the poor would be benefited by even an 
issue of a large amount of money by the Government at 2 per 
cent; how those without property would be able to get that 
money, and if the result would not be that the rich would get the 
money the Government issued and the poor could not get it un- 
less they borrowed from the rich who first got it from the Gov- 
ernment? 

To illustrate what I wish to say I want to tell a story. Last 
fall I learned from a friend of mine away out in southern Oregon 
that a friend of his who was not very well versed in politics or 
economics had called upon him with great earnestness one morn- 
ing and said he wanted to talk with him. My friend said he had 
to go down to his office, but he would go down and openit. He 
* his office and when he got ready to see him he said, 
„Well, what can I do for you?” * Well,” he said, do you not 
think the country is going to the devil?” ‘ Why, what is the 
matter, my friend?“ Well,“ he said, ‘everything is in favor 
of the rich; the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer.” 
Said my friend, ‘“‘ I guess you have been talking with one of those 
Populist teachers, have you not?” He said Well, yes; Ihave.” 
My friend said, You know John Smith, down in your neighbor- 

t 


hood?” “Yes.” ‘He is pretty well fixed, is he not?” res.” 
„He has got a good farm?” Tes.“ “He has plenty of prop- 
erty?” ‘*Yes.” Nov, if you had the subtreasury plan and the 


Government was to loan money at 2 per cent he would borrow of 
the Government, would he not?” “Yes.” “How much could 
you borrow?” Oh, I could not borrow a derned cent; I have 
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not any property.“ How would you be benefited, my friend?” 
Oh, they will lend on crops; they are going to loan money on 
produce.” My friend asked, Have you got any produce to bor- 
row money on?” He scratched his head and said, No, I have 
not. I guess I will go and talk with Mr. Wakefield.” 

Now, J should like to have the Senator explain, as he is advo- 
eating this matter, just how people without land, without crops, 
and without any security will be able to borrow, if the Govern- 
ment should issue vast quantities of paper money and should 
loan it at 2 per cent? I ask the Senator if the result would not 
be that the rich would get it and the poor would not get it, and 
if it would not help to swell the volume of the riches of those 
who now hold the propariy and only find its way into the hands 
of the poor through those who own property? 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me 
for one moment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PEFFER. I prefer not to yield to the Senator from Ne- 
vada, just now, and for this reason 

Mr. STEWART. Atsome other time I should like oa rs 
to the Senator from Oregon that it would not be as difficult for 
a person to get money if there were some money in the country as 
it would be if the money were all out of the country, in Europe. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator has not been a Populist long 
3 to be an authority. [Laughter.] 

I wish tosay, by way of suggestion to the Senator from Oregon, 
while I was very much interested in the story he told, I think 
he is a good deal more interested in attracting public attention 
to de that are matters tobe arranged in the future than he is 
to the foundation principles upon which this doctrinerests. The 
Senator has already seen thatitis making inroads in the party of 
which he has been so long a distinguished and honored leader; 
he hasdiscovered that just as fastas men’s minds become riveted 
upon their power as to their own business, just that fast the old 
parties that are moved by the influences of corporate agencies 
melt away and party ties gofor nothing. Itis largely use 
of that the Senator would now involve me in a discussion of the 
subtreasury plan, and what the people would do who have no 
money; but I will say this for the Senator to think about during 
the next twenty-four hours. 

Under the system which the Populists pro „and which is 
taking root away down in theconsciences of the people, it is not 
expected that anybody would have all the money that he and 
his neighbors want, any more than he and they can have it now. 
It is not expected that the Government, under the régime pro- 
posed, will have money to give away to the people, any more 
than money is given away to the people now. The borrower 
then will have to pay for the use of the money just as he pays 
for its use at present, but it will not cost him as much as it does 
now. He can afford to pay the interest charge and the princi- 
pal as well, and in a reasonable time have his home clear. This 

lan isnot to helpthe rich; itis tohelp the poor. The rich can 
ap themselves. For the poor ye have always with you.” 

Mr. DOLPH rose. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish the Senator would not interrupt me 
wy naea I am suggesting to him something to think over to- 
night. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will not.interrupt the Senator now, but I 
want to remind him of the fact that Senator Stanford stated on 
this floor, in answer toa question put by my colleague, that he 
sup) d the railroad companies would borrow money on their 


lands. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. Stanford was a leading Republican. I 
am not. Iam preaching, and those who believe as I do preach, 
a doctrine which, when it is accepted, will represent the people 
as an organized mass ruling themselves, preparing their own 
money upon their own terms, for their own convenience and their 
own benefit. 

If I may go one step further in order to illustrate this point, I 
will say that it is not gold and silver and money that the av- 
erage man and woman are dealing in. Iama farmer; I raise 
wheat. The Senator from Rhode [sland is a manufacturer; he 
makes cloth. The Senator from Colorado is a miner; he is dig- 

in the earth and bringing out minerals of different kinds 

or the use of the people. My friend here is a cotton-planter. 

This gentleman is engaged in raising cotton, I in raising wheat; 
this man minerals, and this one is manufacturing cloth. That 
is what we are dealing in. For the purposes of my business I 
need wagons, I need vehicles of different kinds, I need imple- 
ments, plows, harrows, cultivators, seed drills, and so on. ut 
I am not dealing in seed drills, Iam not dealing in plows, I am 
not dealing in harness, nor in any of the implements of hus- 
bandry. Iam dealing in wheat and in other products upon my 
farm. But I need these different implements as agents and tools 
with which tocarry on my business. My friend here, who is a man- 
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ufacturer, needs looms and spindles, and machines and engines, 
and things of that kind. He also needs cartsanddrays. Buthe 
is not dealing in engines,he isnot dealing in carts and drays; he 
is dealing in cloth. However, he needs these other things as 
agents and tools of trade. 

So itis through every department of industry. There is onl. 
one business known among men wherein this rule does not hol 
good. We are all engaged in dealing in something else,and we 
only need money to use the same as we need these other imple- 
ments to assist us in our business. That is the only proper func- 
tion of money so far as its interchange in business and commer- 
cial relations is concerned. It is to assist people in the transac- 
tion of their business. That is what it is for. The very idea that 
is at the bottom of the word dollar comes from a division of the 
values of labor in creating property. 

Let me illustrate. Here are 88 members of this body. We 
organize ourselves into a colony. We go out into a new coun- 
try, to an island, and we establish ourselves in our various vo- 
cations, one dealing in one thing, another in another. After a 
while two gentlemen come into our community, a merchant and 
a banker. The merchant says, Isee you people here are deal- 
ing in barter altogether, one man trades a horse for cloth, and 
another trades a pig for cotton, and another trades wheat for 
shoes, another corn for a hat, and so on. Why do you not 
adopt a better system? This is cumbrous, itis tiresome, it is 
fatiguing.” ‘*Well,” the people say, we have been accustomed 
to this mode; we do not know any better; what have you to sug- 
gest?” He says, I am a merchant. Let us concentrate 
this property here and letit pass through my hands. You brin; 
your property here and let me deliver it to this man. That wil 
save you a great deal of trouble.“ Les,“ but the banker says, 
you need money in order to facilitate the exchange. Get you to- 
gether and arrange a system of coinage, a system of tokens, 
something that will 8 values, and we can use that in ef- 
fecting the exchanges through the merchant.” Then it is asked, 
how shall you do this? and a plan is suggested by the banker. 
He says, Lou send out agents to every man in this great com- 
munity, to every producer, and ask him how much surplus prop- 
erty he turned off last year. Ask that question all around, and 
then bring in the report.” 

It appears that so many surplus bushels of wheat were pro- 
duced, that so many surplus pounds of cotton were produced, 
that so many surplus horses, so many surplus goras of cloth, and 
soon. Then they estimate, just as the school boy ascertains the 
greatest common divisor of a series of numbers, what is the lar- 
gest number that will divide all of these different numbers with- 
out a remainder., Find some pennir article that, being mul- 
tiplied or being divided, will divide all the rest of these equally. 
and itis rnd determined, we will say, for example, a bushel 
of wheat. This represents an idea. We do not know what the 
value of the wheat is, but we will give ita name. We all under- 
stand what it costs through the medium of labor to produce 
wheat, and we will give that value or idea a name; we will call 
it a dollar, and we will make it the unit of value. 

Now, we will prepare something that will represent the dollar, 
and what shall it be? Some one suggests, let us use silver; an- 
other one suggests, let us use popor: Finally it is determineđ 
that some particular thing shall be used, no matter what itis, nor 
whether it has any value or not. And thus do we make and use 
money. The value of a dollar is an ideal thing, so the Supreme 
Court say, and so every intelligent person says. twe use to 
represent the value of a dollar may be silver, or it may be gold, 
or it may be paper, or it may be platina, it may be copper, it may 
be nickel, it may be leather, as it was not more than five centu- 
ries ago, if I am correctly informed. 

That being the theory upon which the philosophy of money 
rests and out of which it grows, we have little trouble in organ- 
izing a monetary system with financial methods that will relieve ' 
us of all further difficulty. Wecan create our own money ata 
very trifling expense, receiving it for taxes and all public dues, 
ag it a legal-tender money of the people in their private 
affairs. 

It was not my purpose, Mr. President, to go off into this kind 
of a discussion to-day. but itis pertinent, coming at this particu- 
lar time, for I think that every public man, whether he knows 
little or much, whether he be trained or untrained, ought to be 
able to suggest something by way of improvement before he un- 
dertakes to change. 

Mr. President, the Populists are not anarchists, but they are 
builders. We donot propose to destroy, but to create. Wedo 
not propose to tear down, but to build up. We propose to make 
of this country all that its immeasurable ‘possibilities are capa- 
ble of. We propose that after the dynasty of the money-changers 
has passed into history, as it will someday, the Stars and Stripes 
will represent more t Wall street and four or five thousand 
bankers. It will be the emblem of the broadest liberty of all the 
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people. It will stand for all that is good and noble in mankind, 
and will signify the grandest and greatest development of this 
magnificent country of ours. s 

It has been demonstrated in this body frequently within the 
last thirty days that the anarchists arenot among the Populists; 
that. the influence, the customs, the systems which breed an- 
archy, which create poverty, which draw lines between the rich 
and the r, are not found in our ranks. Weare all r. Al- 
most without an exception the Populist is a poor man. e would 
not take from his wealthy neighbor one farthing. He would not 
take away from him a single comfort that he enjoys. He would 
not take an acre of his land norashrub from his beautiful grounds. 
He would not sink the yacht in which he sails upon the ocean, 
nor injure his team and carriage in which he and his family enjoy 
themselves in moving about the country. 

No, Mr. President, when the great war came and the farmer 
from the prairies of the West, exercising the great powers of 
the Chief Magistrate of this nation, asked for troops to enforce 
the luws of the country, those of those who are now in the Po 
ulist party responded with their bodies as a living sacrifice. 
upon the other side of the great contest, men believing as they 
believed, that it was their duty to continue to wage their oppo: 
sition, the poor men there flocked to the standard of the wealthy. 
There were not more than about 150,000 slaveholders all told in 
the eleven States that went into rebellion, but the masses of the 
Southern people had no interest in slavery, though they rushed 
like loyal men, as they believed themselves to be, loyal to their 
own States, loyal to their own leaders, as we in the North flocked 
to our standard bearers, We will do the same again, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Let the wealthy of this country be ruthlessly attacked and you 
will find a Populist army ready to march to their defense. It is 
all nonsense, it is worse than that, it is cruelty, to charge such 
men with having in secret plotted the destruction of the country 
that they have helped save and are now trying to perpetuate 
and hand down to posterity better than it was given to us. 

No, Mr. President, we want to improve conditions, not to make 
them worse. Lask Senators, instead of putting questions for the 
sake of throwing ridicule upon what we are so earnestly endeav- 
oring to present to the people, that they will think about what 
we say, think about the doctrines we preach, about the philoso- 

hy we are trying to unfold; think about these things and let our 

ards and our subtreasuries go to the wind for the present, An- 

swer what we urge and it will be time enough then to talk about 
details. 

I find, Mr. President, in looking over the work of our people, 
that within a few years last past a new system of preying upon 
the labor of the country has begun and is being N devel- 
oped. I mean the process of industrial capitalization. hereas 
but a few years ago two, three, or four men as partners would 
enter into business, now they find they can improve upon that 
old method by creating corporations to manage the business. 

When one of the individual owners happens to fall by the way 
the business will not be stopped, for under the laws relating to 
corporations they are immortal, or at least they continue until 
the end of the time named in their charter. The capital is made 
up of shares of stock. The stocks are thrown upon the trading 
market and speculators deal in them. Here is another process 
of continuing this system of drawing from the people their earn- 
ings over and above what they can afford properly to pay. 

By an examinationof the census tables it isfound that in those 
articular States of the Union where the most of this kind of 
usiness in done—Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania 

they are increasing their permanent wealth at a rate vastly be- 
yond that of any other poruon of the country. 

When I say at a rate [ do not mean a rate per cent; I mean to 
say that the little State of Massachusetts, which occupies only 
about one-tenth part as much territory as the State of Kansas 
does, in the last ten census years saved four and a half times or 
five times as much permanent wealth, as much taxable property, 
as the people of Kansas did; that that little State saved two and 
a half times as much as the State of Missouri, two times as much 
as the State of Ohio. That little State saved more taxable prop- 
erty in those ten years, from 1880 to 1890, than Indiana, Tlinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Louisiana. And yetthe territory of those mine prons agricul- 
tural States is fifty-eight times as large as that of Massachusetts. 
The ulation of those nine States in 1880 exceeded the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts by 250 per cent, if I remember correctly, and 
their taxable wealth in 1880 was largely in excess—I do not now 
recall the exact figures. Two and a half times as many people, 
fifty-eight times as much territory, be; ing with more capital, 
the nine States saved less wealth by about $10,000,000 than did 
Mass:chusetts in ten years. 

In Kansas our increase was about 80 per cent during those ten 
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82 In Nebraska the rate of per cent, I think, was between 
and 100. In Idaho and in the other new States and the Terri- 
tories the increase per cent was much larger than that in either 
Kansas or in Nebraska. The average rate of increase, the rate 
per cent, in Massachusetts was only about 40 to 45 per cent. In 
the Western country a great body of new lands came into the 
market. A large area of virgin soil was put under the plow and 
immediately went upon the tax rolls. Thousands of immigrants 
came in during those ten years, and we added about 500,000 peo- 
ple to the population of Kansas. Every one of them brought in 
a little money. They all brought with them good strong willing 
hands, and our new property that came upon the tax rolls was 
very large indeed. 

During a period of four years we occupied and settled twenty- 
three new counties that would be as large, perhaps, as New Ham 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, all combined. 
In these States, that received the largest amount of benefit from 
the railway interests of the country, from the banking interests 
and the speculating interests of the country, from the manufactur- 
ing interests of the country, there is this great concentration 
constantly going on. 

Now we leave the State of Massachusetts and go to New York 
andfrom there to Pennsylvania. Take those two States and com- 
paro them for yourselves. Lask Senators to take the census bul- 

etin andexamine the figures for yourselves, and see the vast ac- 

cumulationsthatare sang plaas in those three 88 powerful 
States and the wide distribution of wealth in the other portions 
of the country; how widely diffused it is among the people 
where there is more land and greater energy, more labor and 
more thrift in the true sense of the word, than there is in these 
wealthier localities. There is the home of the protected indus- 
tries largely. There is where the railroad companies concen- 
trate. There is where the banking interests thrive. 

I know it is said that in the org mization of railway companies 
and among their stockholders isa little army of poor people. Yes, 
and in this great country there are vast armies of poor people, 
but they are all controlled by a few men in Wall street, just as 
the poor stockholders in the railway and manufacturing compa- 
nies are controlled by the man who is at the head of the concern. 

This subject is almost illimitable in extent, and I do not pro- 
— to dwell upon it much longer, but I do think it is time, Mr. 

resident, that we should devote a little Of our deliberation to 
the discussion of these vital matters. 

Mr. President, from what has been said it logically follows 
that I believe, and m litical associates believe, our moneta 
system and our financial methods are fundamentally wrong. e 
do not propose to instantly revolutionize the business of the coun- 
try; we do not propese to frighten anybody by proposing rash 


measures; but we do propose to call the attention of our fellow- 


legislators and of the people generally to what really exists, and 
then to submit whether or not we can not so improve existin 
systems as to bring out much better things than these whic 
are so deficient in many good qualities. These things have 
grown upon the people through custom, through habit as well 
as through law. But now we find that our panicky periods are 
piney | to us with increased frequency. One hundred years ago 
ten to fifteen years were short 5 panics. Now they 
come to us almost every year, and they will continue to come as 
long as we permit the speculators, the stock-brokers, and the 
panbers to take care of our business for us. That system must 
destroyed, but its destruction does not require that a single 

dollar’s worth of property be destroyed along with this vicious 
system. All we have to do is to supplant it with a better one, 
and the thrifty man and the 9 A woman, the enterprising 
citizen, the energetic adventurer will earn more under the sys- 
tem that will come, with a general diffusion of cheap money. 

What I mean by cheapmoney is good and safe money that the 

ple can borrow atratesof interest that they can afford to pay. 

hat will revive business; that will open up opportunities for en- 
terprise; and then, answering the question of my friend from Or- 
egon 17 DOLPH], it will give a thousand opportunities for the 
working people of the country where they have one now, for 
then, if a man has money, instead of seeking mortgages and 
bonds in which to invest his money, he will strive to find some- 
thing wherein he can employ the services of his fellow-men in 
the performance of labor. He will go to work in the prodyction 
of new industries; he will go into new avenuesof labor; he will 
follow new lines of trade; when he puts his money out among the 
people it will stay there and perform the proper functions of 
money; forno man can make enough profit out of the lending of 
money to make a great money center anywhere that will be 
constantly drawing in an eternal flow of usury from the labor of 
the country. 

You can not take the money away from the people because itis 
needed there. You can make more out of your houses and your 
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lands and your steamboats and your canals; you can make more 
out of any great enterprise than you can make out of the busi- 
ness of lending money, and sọ it ought to be. Then the farmer 
and the blacksmith and the carpenter will have equal opportu- 
nity with the banker, the railroad manager, and the speculator. 
Then we will have come to a time when there will be ease in the 
diffusion of property and property values. There will be no 
more strikes, there will be no more lockouts, there will be no 
more armies brought to your doors and to the gates of your 
manufacturing establishments to keep the men who builded 
them away from their rightful employment. 

The present system permits men to deal in gold and silver as 
commodities. ile the people through their Government au- 
thorize the co e of gold and of silver for uses as money in trade, 
we at the same time permit men to A. in gold and to specu- 
late in silver and in that way to produce fluctuations in the mar- 
ket and bring on panics. The chapter that I read to-day from 
Mr. Clews’s work on the practices of Wall street shows that in 
one memorable instance at least the attempt of a few specula- 
tors to corner the gold market brought on a crisis, whose evil 
effects spread themselvesalloverthe country. Millions, running 
up into the thousands, of values were lost from the infamous con- 
spiracy of those speculators in September, 1873. 

So long as we leave these things in the hands of that class of 
men they have it in their power at any time they choose and for 
their own selfish interests to bring on a panic, destroy values, 
throw men and women out of employment, and impoverish the 
people generally. That can be avoided only by relieving this 

of men from their present responsibilities, and I pray that 
that relief may come soon. 

A few days ago, picking up a morning paper, I found a little 
item under the heading, The count completed. The money in 
the Treasury turned over to Mr. Morgan.” Then it goes on to 
state that the transfer of the office of Treasurer of the United 
States from Mr. Nebeker to Mr. Morgan has been finally com- 

leted. The transaction was closed by Mr. Morgan giving to 
. Nebeker a receipt for 8740, 817,419.78.“ 

Mr. President, why have we that vast amount of money in the 
paniis Treasury idle? The people are clamoring for more money; 

e banks a few weeks ago were asking for more money; cur- 
rency wasatapremium of as high as4and even5 per cent in some 
instances; the banks were compelled to issue clearing-house 
certificates; private company notes were paid for wheat; mer- 
chants notified their customers that they must not pay their 
bills any longer in checks, that they could not get cash in the 
banks, but that they must have the money. The business disasters 
which have occurred from this single cause within six months 
are incalculable; all classes of the people are suffering, and a sort 
or tooling is being engendered which is not pleasant to contem- 
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Here we have 8700, 000,000 lying idle, absolutely idle, in the 
public Treasury; and in this great . lassume to say that, 
with the necessary power, I can take that amount of money and 
in fifteen years lift the mortgage from every home in America; 
and yet you say we insist upon inflating the currency to an un- 
known and illimitable extent. : 

I repeat, that with the necessary power I can take the money 
which is now in the United States Treasury, lying absolutely 
idle there, practically worthless, and under a proper system in 
fifteen years can lift every mortgage in the country on the homes 
of the people. 

A few days ago a friend and a constituent was kind enough to 
forward to me a little phlet in which, among other things, 
he discusses very briefly in a somewhat dogmatic form the very 
matterabout which I have been speaking—a Mr. James D. Holden, 
a banker of the city of Emporia, in Kansas, and under the head 
of A Simple Panacea” he says: 

Productive real estate, urban and suburban, is a form of property value 
which is peculiarly adapted to serve as a basis for theissue of national cur- 
in volume equal to the needs of trade. And, as certain as legal-tender 

or metal) is that by means of which the mate: needs of 

man supplied, eq certain is it thatan era of unexampled 

pros ty for the American people awaits the enactment by Congress of a 

statutory law, namely,an act authorizing the issue of legal-tender 

currency, on demand, to owners of productive real estate, to an amountnot 

the present official valuation thereof for taxable purposes, at an 

annual rate sufficient only todefray the cost of issue—say 2 per cent annum 

as legal-tender is now issued by Government for exchangeable pur- 
poses to owners of gold and silver metals. 

The advantages of an irredeemable land currency as a substitute for the 
present system are manifold, and include the SS Depe epr features: 

1. As any currency issued by Government for exchangeable 

ves useless to those to whom it is directly issued until placed 
ion, no advantage would inure to the recipients of a land currency which 
Would not be shared by all with whom the currency would 

2. As currency value in land. if made a legal tender in pay- 
ment of public and private o tions. would possess all the legal attributes 
for exchangeable purposes: demand for Igal tender, regardiess of iss ma- 

0 : ‘or Q ma- 
terial, constituting it an effective medinm tor factittating 

3. By constituting the 1 taxable valuation of a perma- 
nent arbitrary valuation for the purpose of a money issue an equitable means 


against; 


tem and 5 — f the cur- 
rency w. no longer desired for exc ble purposes. Ea DE e 

A great people smile when they hear this subject 
broached for the first time, and some of them continue to smile 
every time they hear it broached, without ever giving it a 
thought, and yet you may go into any town in this country of 
considerable size and you will find among other business signs 
overhanging the doors of establishments, ‘t Money to loan on 
real estate; Real estate mo ges bought and sold,” etc. 
Real estate from time immemorial has been regarded as the best 
security for the use of money, and under our present system, if 
you go to a real estate agent and ask to borrow money for a year 
or more, the first thing he asks you is, What kind of security 
can you give?” Vou answer, d.“ That is the only kind of 
security he will accept, in nine cases out of every ten. In case the 
borrower fails to pay at the time upon, the lender sim- 
ply sends his attorney into court with a statement of the loan 
and the failure to pay; he demands judgment and gets it, and 
the whole power of the State stands behind him to collect the 
judgment, even to the extent of selling the home away from the 
wife and the children. 

That is the law of the land to-day. We do not propose to 
change the law in that respect, but if my land is good security 
to my neighbor for the use of money at 10 per cent, surely, Mr. 
President, it would be good to all the people of the country for 
the same amount at 2 KERETEN We would wrong no man. He 
should have every dollar that his bond calls for; but we want to 
placethe power in the handsof the 135 to borrow money from 
all their neighbors, and pay the debt that they honestly owe 
dollar for dollar, dime for dime, cent for cent. 

We are willing that you shall take a man’s flesh, but we want 
to prevent you from ing his blood. We want to keep the 
citizen owner of the land he occupies; we want this splendid 
country to be owned by the plain working people, and not by the 
speculators. We want to break up the present system in some 
lawful way; we want to break up bonanza farming, by which one 
man occupies forty or fifty thousand acres of good land. Wedo 
not want to take away the forty thousand acres from their own- 
ers, but we do want to establish a system which will make it to 
his interest to multiply the farmersuponthatland. He can teach 
them upon their own land as well as he can teach them upon his, 
and he can make out of a proper division of his property more 
than he is making to-day by producing wheat at 22 cents a bushel, 
as I am told is done in California. 

Mr. HARRIS. I see the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOOR- 
HEES] is in the Chamber, and knowing, as I do, that there is a 
large accumulation of executive business, I am inclined to ask 
the Senator from Indiana to let us go into executive session at 
this time. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I know there is a heavy accumulation of 
executive business, which is a branch of the public service that 
we have to consider at all times, and I am perfectly willing, if 
the Senator desires, that he shall make that motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After thirty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.] the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Friday, September 29, 1893, at II o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 28, 1893. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Luther Short, of Franklin, Ind., to be consul-general of the 
United States at Constantinople, Turkey. 


CONSULS. 


John Karel, of Chicago, III., to be consul of the United States 
at Prague, Austria. 

John S. Gibson, jr., of Texas, to be consul of the United States 
at Guaymas, Mexico. 

Dr. les S. Hazeltine, of Michigan, to be consul of the 
United States at Milan, Italy. 

Arthur M. Clark, of Lexington, Mich., to be consul of the 
United States at Port Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. - 

Thomas R. Gibson, of Augusta, Ga., to be consul of the United 
States at Beirut, Syria. 

Edward T. Wetter, of Savannah, Ga., to be consul of the 
United States at Tamatave, Madagascar. 

Edwin S. Wallace, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., to be consul of the 
United States at Sivas, Turkey. 
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William E. Hunt, of Greenville, Miss., to be consul of the 
United States at Hongkong, 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
James K. ht, of Grayling, Mich., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Gray Mich. 
LAND COMMISSIONER IN SAMOA. 


William Lea Chambers, of Alabama, to be land commissioner 
in Samoa. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


David M.. le, of 5 S. Dak., to be register of the 
land office at rre, S. 7 
Abram Frakes, of Dighton, Kans., to be register of the land 
Office at Wakeeney, Kans. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


W.K. Murphy, of Illinois, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the thirteenth district of Illinois. 
Joseph L. Wilcox, of Ilinois, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the eighth district of Illinois. 
PENSION AGENT. 
Joseph H. Woodnorth, of Waupaca, Wis., to be pension agent 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 
Assistant Naval Constructor William J. Baxter to be a naval 
constructor in the Navy. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
First Lieutenant Wright P. Edgerton, Second Artille 
associate professor of mathematics atthe United States 
Academy. 


to be 
ilitary 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


Jefferson B. Browne, of Florida, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Key West, in the State of Florida. 
Michael C. Scully, of Michigan, to be colleetor of customs for 
the district of Superior, in the State of Michigan. 
POSTMASTERS.. 


Dudley C. Brown, to be postmaster at Brandon, in the county 
of Rutland and State of Vermont. 

Peter Medved, to be postmaster at Little Falls, in the county 
of Morrison and State of Minnesota. 

Oscar A. Bishop, to be postmaster at Blue Earth City, in the 
county of Faribault and State of Minnesota. 

filliam J. Swartz, to be postmaster at Granite, in the county 

of Deer Lodge and State of Montana. 

Edward W. Dunne, to be postmaster at Billings, in the county 
of See ae oer of Montana. ee 

. Bucksen, to tmaster at Kalispe the count; 

of Flathead and Stateof Montana. 2 y 

William A. Dawley, to be postmaster at Sturgis, in the county 
of Meade and State of South Dakota. 

George ©. Casler, to be ere at Hill City, in the county 
of Pennington and State of South Dakota. 

Charles Wegner, to be tmaster at Great Falls, in the county 
of Cascade and State of Montana. 

Oscar M. Quigley, to be postmaster at Parker, in the county 
of Turner and State of South Dakota. 

Mrs. Bertha Wood, to be postmaster at Custer, in the county 
of Custer and State of South Dakota. 

Henry C. Hamilton, to be postmaster at Britton, in the county 
of Marshall and State of South Dakota. g 

John Ahern, to be postmaster at Slayton, in the county of 
Murray and State of Minnesota. 

Charles H. Freeman, to be postmaster at Elk Point, in the 
county of Union and State of South Dakota. 

Emmett S. Wisner, to be postmaster at Lisbon, in the county 
of Ransom and State of North Dakota. 

Sylvanus E. Grover, to be postmaster at Laporte, in the county 
of Laporte and State of Indiana. 

John W. Clark, to be postmaster at Ripley, in the county of 
Lauderdale and State of Tennessee. 

Franklin A. Welles, to be postmaster at Plainview, in the 
county of Wabasha and State of Minnesota. 

William W. Rockhill, to bs postmaster at Fort Wayne, in the 
county of Allen and State of Indiana. 

James Simmerman, to be postmaster at Covington, in the 
county of Fountain and State of Indiana. 

George Mitchell, to be postmaster at Batesville, in the county 
of Ripley and State of Indiana. 

Joseph Rice, to be postmaster at Indiana Mineral Springs, in 
the county of Warren and State of Indiana. 

John ms, to be postmaster at Columbia City, in the county 
of Whitley and State of Indiana. 


John W. Colvin, to be postmaster at Bourbon, in the county of 
Marshall and State of 3 i 
Thomas Williams, to be postmaster at Bevier, in the eounty 
of Macon and State of Missouri. 
John T. Summers, to be postmaster at Lathrop, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Missouri, 
T.J. Wylie, tobe postmaster at Nogales, in the county of Pima 
and Territory of Arizona. 
Felix Grundy, to be postmaster at Temple, in the county of 
Bell and State of Texas. . 
Lottie Anne Davis, to be postmaster at Atlanta, in the county 
of Cass and State of Texas. 
Isidore McShae, to be postmaster at Hennessey, in the county 
of Kingfisher and Territory of Oklahoma. 
William A. Bryant, to postmaster at McGregor, in the 
county of McLennan and State of Texas. 
Lizzie M. Stonemets, to be postmaster at Colorado, in the 
county of Mitchell and State of Texas. 
D. C. Smith, to ba postmaster at Houston, in the county of 
Harris and State of Texas. 
Robert E. Yantis, to be postmaster at Wills Point, in the 
county of Van Zandt and State of Texas. 
Richard C. West, to be postmaster at Hillsboro, in the county 
of Hill and State of Texas. . 
Newton E. Meador, to be postmaster at Mexia, in the county 
of Limestone and State of Texas. 
Beauregard Ross, to be postmaster at Cameron, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Missouri. 
Samuel Lowry, to be postmaster at Plattsburg, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Missouri. 
Kate E. Kidd, to be postmaster at Excelsior Springs, in the 
county of Clay and State of Missouri. 
Granville H. Crozier, to be postmaster at Graham, in the 
county of Young and State of Texas. 
George O. Alvis, to be postmaster at Ennis, in the county of 
Ellis and State of Texas. 
John J. Ray, to be postmaster at Dublin, in the county of Erath 
and State of Texas. 
John L. Norwood, to bs postmaster at Bowie, in the county of 
Montague and State of Texas. 
Frank A. Eldridge, tobe postmaster at Brenham, in the county 
of Washington and State of Texas. 
Hannah G. Denison, to be postmaster at Belton, in the county 
of Bell and State of Texas. : 
William R. Baskett, to be postmaster at Paris, in the county 
of Monroe and State of Missouri. 
Jacob D. Allen, to be postmaster at Butler, in the county of 
Bates and State of Missouri. 
Thomas A. Robinson, to be postmaster at Cameron, in the 
county of Milam and State of Texas. 
Sophia Booth, to be postmaster at Westport, in the county of 
Jackson and State of Missouri. 
Henry P. Grant, to be postmaster at Helena, in the county of 
Phillips and State of Arkansas. 
John D. Bohling, to bs postmaster at Versailles, in the county 
of Morgan and State of Missouri. z 
John E. Clardy, to be postmaster at Fredericktown, in the 
county of Madison and State of Missouri. 
Zachary T. Brawford, to be postmaster at Unionville, in the 
county of Putnam and State of Missouri. 
Jefferson P. Bradley, to be postmaster at Linneus, in the 
county of Linn and State of Missouri. 
John H. Kibbe, to be postmaster at Grant City, in the county 
of Worth and State of ri. 
Charles B. Ingels, to be postmaster at Nevada, in the county 
of Vernon and State of Missouri. 
Sylvester W. Hurst, to be postmaster at Tipton, in the county 
of Moniteau and State of Missouri. 
John N. Shepler, to be postmaster at Milan, in the county of 
Sullivan and State of Missouri. 
John F. Rogers, to be postmaster at Boonville, in the eounty 
of Cooper and State of Missouri. 
William L. Mack, to be postmaster at Lamar, in the county of 
= a State 3 
0 ivers, to tmaster at Keytesville, in the county of 
2 ana . Missouri. 3 ty 
eorge W. Vaughan, to be postmasterat Glasgow, in the coun 
of Howard and State- of Missouri. ; y 
William F. Snyder, to be postmaster at Joplin, in the county 
of Jasper and State of Missouri. 
Israel P. Hunt, to be postmaster at Bismarck, in the county of 
e Sa pee of 0 orth Dakota. 
enry E. Smith, to tmaster at Willow Springs, in 
county of Howell and Stato of Missouri. * e 
Henry G. Schnelle, to be ter at Golden City, in the 


county of Barton and State of Missouri. 
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Samuel M. McCutchen, to be postmaster at North Manchester, 
in the county of Wabash and State of Indiana. 

Josiah J. Long, to be tmaster at Minot, in the county of 
Ward and State of North Dakota. 

Patrick W. McGillic, to be postmaster at Mandan, in the county 
of Morton and State of North Dakota. 

Ed. Voris, to be postmaster at Crawfordsville, in the county of 
Montgomery and State of Indiana, 

Charles W. Schindler, to be postmaster at New Albany, in the 
county of Floyd and State of Indiana. 
Michael H. Kennedy, to be postmaster at La Fayette, in the 
county of Tippecanoe anp State of Indiana. 

James R. Ryan, to be postmaster at Sault de Ste. Marie, in 
the county of Chippewa and State of Michigan. 

Mottram Hill, to be postmaster at Vicksburg, in the county 
of Kalamazoo and State of Michigan. 

John M. Hartnett, to be postmaster at Escanaba, in the county 
of Delta and State of Michigan. 

William H. Judson, to be postmaster at La Cygne, in the county 
of Linn and State of Kansas. 

Oscar J. Hackney, to be postmaster at Wellington, in the 
county of Sumner and State of Kansas. 

F. K. Ruggles, to be postmaster at Jewell, in the county of 
Jewell and State of Kansas. 

Albert H. Mantey, to be postmaster at Mound City, in the 
county of Linn and State of Kansas. 

Leroy W. Libby, to ba postmaster at Marysville, in the county 
of Marshall and State of Kansas. 

George W. Killmer, to be postmaster at Argentine, in the 
county of Wyandotte and State of Kansas. 

Isaac Hudson, to be postmaster at Fredonia, in the county of 
Wilson and State of Kansas. 

James W. Nelson, to be postmaster at Monte Vista, in the 
county of Rio Grande and State of Colorado. 

George Van Cleave, to be postmaster at Phillipsburg, in the 
8 of Phillips and State of Kansas. 

D. N. Wheeler, to be postmaster at Marceline, in the county 
of Linn and State of Missouri. 

James Todd, to be 1 ean at Maryville, in the county of 
Nodaway and State of Missouri. 

Fountain R. Piper, to bs postmaster at Clinton, in the county 
of Henry and State of Missouri. 

Thomas J. Butler, to be postmaster at Mount Jewett, in the 
county of McKean and State of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph L. Browning, to be postmaster at Calvert, in the 
county of Robertson and State of Texas. 

William H. Slaughter, to be 5 at Eddy, in the county 
of Eddy and Territory of New Mexico. 

William B. Thompson, to be postmaster at Buchanan, in the 
county of Botetourt and State of Virginia. 

James H. Rodeffer, to be postmaster at Woodstock, in the 
county of Shenandoah and State of Virginia. 

P G. Fenlon, to be postmaster at Ebensburg, in the county 
of Cambria and State of Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THURSDAY, September 28, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Rev. RUMSEY 
SMITHSON, D. D., of Washington, D. C. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
roved. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to aparliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it in order now to raise the question of a 
quorum before the transaction of the public business? 

TheSPEAKER. When thereis any matter pending on which 
a vote is taken it would be in order. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that if the House 
will indulge me for a very few moments I will not insist on mak- 
ing the point of order or obstruct the public business any longer. 

e SPEAKER. Without objection the gentleman will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. For how long? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts may have leave to make an ex- 
planation to the House, * 

Mr. MORSE. I only want four or five minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ow long a time? 

Mr, HOPKINS of Illinois. Ten minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Five minutes is all I want. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, I hope the gentleman will have that 


privilege. 


The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, it has been said to me by my as- 
sociates on this side of the House that in pursuing the course I 
pursued on yesterday Iam not 8 the man who objected 
to my request, but the members who wish to speak on both sides 
of the Chamber. 

Up to yesterday I never, in all my experience as a member of 
this body during three terms, have objected to a single request 
for unanimous consent, nor in any single instance have I ever 
raised the question of aquorum. In viewof the fact that I have 
also been assured b 3 gentlemen on both sides of the 
Chamber that I wil allowed ample opportunity to finish my 
speech on some future occasion on the conduct of the Pension 
Office, I withdraw further opposition to business, and I have no 
doubt that the opportunity will be given me in due time. 

Before sitting down I wish to apologize tothe gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LAwson] for objecting to the extension of his re- 
marks last evening. For that gentleman I have the greatest re- 
spect, and I am satisfied that he will clearly understand that 
there was nothing personal in my objection to his request, but 
it was simply in the line of filibustering for the purpose of as- 
serting my personal rights and those of my constituents [ have 
the honor to represent on this floor. Thanking the House, 
therefore, for its kind indulgence, I will here and now discon- 
tinue filibustering and return to my former position as an anti- 
obstructionist. I call the House to witness, that since this Con- 
gressconvened I have not only not been an obstructionist, but have 
voted against my own party on one or two occasions to proceed 
with the public business. I do not believe in obstruction, nor 
do I favor a resort to such proceedings when it can possibly be 
avoided. I regret having given the House any inconvenience. 

Mr. FLYNN. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL PARK. 


The SPEAKER. One moment. The Chair will first lay be- 
fore the House a House bill with Senate amendments, in which 
the concurrence of the House is requested. The Clerk will re- 
port the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 57) empowering the national board of commis- 
sioners of the Chickama) and Chattanooga National Park to authorize 
the State boards, or or, tions building monuments in the park, to use 
the materials in said park, agreeably to such regulations as it may adopt. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 8 of the preamble, after the word 

“ Should have authority to use certain ma 
ries of said park.” 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, the amendment simpl. 
provides that those who are building monuments within this 
park may use the stone which is there. 

Mr. COGSWELL. That was the purpose of the original res- 
olution. Theamendment simply corrects a clerical error. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. The amendment is only to correctacleri- 
cal error, and it seems necessary to clearly express the purpose 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. It isan amendment to the preamble, and 
not to the resolution. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move concurrence in the amendment 
of the Senate. 

i Mr. PICKLER. To whom does this resolution grant privi- 
eges? 

r. OUTHWAITE. To the State organizations which are 
building monuments in the park. 

The amendment of the Senate was concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. OUTHWAITE, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker—— 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma[Mr. FLYNN], 
as the Chair understands, desires to submit a parliamentary in- 


rk,” insert the words: 
rial found within the bounda- 


quiry. 

Mr. FLYNN. When this House adjourned night before last 
a privileged report was pending and under discussion. The pre- 
vious question was demanded, and on the vote the point of no 
quorum was raised, and thereupon the House adjourned. Yes- 
terday the matter was called to the attention of the Speaker by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], and in reply the 
8 er informed him that it would be in order when the com- 
mittee called it up. I would like, if possible, to ascertain when 
it will be in order to get this report up? 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. When the committee calls it up. 
The SPEAKER, The Chair stated that this was a privileged 
report. Inasmuch, however, as the previous question has not 
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been ordered upon it, it does not come over from day to day im- 
mediately after the reading of the Journal. It re its privi- 
leged character, but it does not come before the House until it 
is called up for consideration. That was the idea the Chair in- 
tended to convey. 

Mr. FLYNN. Can I call it up? I desire to call the matter up 
now myself, as the committee has not seen fit to do so. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I submit that it is not in order for any 
gentleman to call it up, but that it is a question with the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to call it up. The committee desire 
further information on thesubject. The committee have received 
a letter from the Secretary of War, informing them that he had 
dispatched an officer of the Army to investigate these charges. 
The resolution was submitted to the War Department at the 
time it was presented to the committee. There has been no op- 
portunity, no fair opportunity, for the return of the information 
which the committee desire to present upon the consideration 
of the resolution. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, After a matter has been reported 
and has been acted upon to the extent that debate has been had 
upon the question, does not the committee lose control of it, is it 
not in the House, and can not it be called up by any member in- 
terested in the subject-matter? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the committee 
would lose control of it. While it is usual to leave the matter of 
calling up reports to the gentleman or the committee present- 
ing them, the Chair does not know any rule of the House that 
would prevent any other gentleman from calling up a report for 
consideration. 

Mr. FLYNN. I desire to call it up. 

A MEMBER. Asa privileged matter? 

Mr. MARSH. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. One parliamentary inquiry is already pend- 


ing. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
further consideration of this report. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the status of the mat- 


ter. The Chair does not know of any rule which prevents any 
gentleman from callin p any report which has been recog- 
nized as privileged. ile the custom has been that these mat- 


ters should be called up by the committee, or gentleman having 
the matter in charge, yet if any gentleman chooses to call it up 
the Chair does not know of any rule of the House that prevents it. 

Mr. HULL. I desire to AR AY an inquiry to the gentleman 
from Ohio. As I understand, this resolution simply calls on the 
War Department for certain information? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. The committee has reported asubstitute calling 
for certain information. Would not the information from the 
War Department come with as good grace to the House as it will 
to the committee, and, therefore, why not pass the resolution 
and EA the War Department submit that information to this 
House 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ido not know but what the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Iowa is pertinent and valuable. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that there was a reso- 


lution referred to the Committee on Military Affairs; that com- 
mittee reports a substitute therefor, and on that substitute and 
resolution the previous 1 lyase was demanded. Upon a divi- 
sion no quorum appeared; therefore the question now is upon 
oraoring the previous question upon the resolution and the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I desire to withdraw 
the demand for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia with- 
draws the demand for previous question. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I renew the motion, and demand the 
previous question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman permit me to take the 
floor for five minutes, not with reference to the military part of 
the matter, but in reference to the Interior Department, which 
was involved in the remarks of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Upon that statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois, I withdraw the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. FLYNN. When I took my seat the other evening I in- 
formed the Chair that I desired to reserve the balance of my 
time. Ido not know whether the Chair heard itor not, because 
there were half a dozen gentlemen on the floor endeavoring to 
obtain recognition. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman stated that he reserved the 
balance of his time. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It does not so Bppear in the RECORD. 

Mr. FLYNN. That does not change the fact, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That, however, changes the status as to 
the House. It is a matter of record we are governed by. I do 


~ 


not think that this subject should be discussed further, so far as 
the military branch of it is concerned, until we have such in- 
formation from the War Department as the committee desires, 

Mr. FLYNN. Why, then, does the gentleman object to the 


passage of his own report? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio yields five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois. The House will be in order. 


Mr. SP GER. Mr. Speaker, when this question was before 
the House day before yesterday, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. FLYNN] stated that there had been some rulings of the In- 
terior Department in regard to the right of certain Indians to 
take homesteads in the Cherokee Outlet, and that the right had 
been abused, or at least he animadverted upon the action of the . 
Interior Department in connection with thatsubject. The facts 
are these: In the agreement between the Cherokee Nation and 
the United States it was provided that a certain number of Cher- 
okee Indians, not to exceed 70, who had settled upon lands in the 
Outlet prior to 1891 and made improvements, should be permitted 
to take 80 acres each in the Outlet before the opening took place, 
and the question arose whether they were obliged to take the 
lands that were covered by the improvement they had made, or 
whether they could go outside those lands, 

So far as the heads of families were concerned, the Department 
held that they were obliged to take the lands upon which the 
had made improvements, but that the others were not limited 
to the lands upon which improvements had been made, but should 
be permitted to take their lands anywhere in the Outlet. The 
Department, however, required them to take their lands before 
the proclamation, and they took the lands immediately around 
the railway stations on the roads running through the Outlet, 
thus obtaining the most valuable lands in the Territory, imme- 
diately 10 that were expected to be county seats. 

Mr. HULL. ill the gentleman permit me to suggest that 
this resolution has nothing whatever to do with the Interior 
De ment. It relates simply to the action of the military. 

r. SPRINGER. [ understand; but it is to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma that I now wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House. The Secretary of the Interior, desiring to 
do justice to all the people in the Outlet in the opening of these 
lands, took the 5 ility of locating the land offices at other 

laces than the way stations, so that the new towns should 
elsewhere than at the points where these speculators had 
made their locations, and accordingly the town sites were lo- 
cated at those places in order toavoid theadvantage which these 
Indian speculators had obtained. 

When I say “‘ Indian ” speculators, I mean white Indians. The 
men are no more Indians than the gentlemen around me. They 
are white men called Indians, I presume by courtesy. They got 
possession of those valuable sites, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior exercised his authority to locate the county seats else- 
where, and for that action he has been criticised by the press in 
that locality and by gentlemen interested in maintaining the 
undue advantage that these speculators had obtained. TheSec- 
retary of the Interior executed the law, as far as possible, ia the 
interest of honest settlers generally, and if there is any wrong 
in the matter it is in the law which was passed by the last Con- 

ress, 

I do not think it necessary to refer here to the (gs made 
against the Interior Department, to the effect that bribery was 

racticed by the officials of that Department in opening these 

ands. I believe the Department has done everything that could 
be done under the law to open up these lands fairly and give 
8 an equal chance; and if there is any fault in the mat- 
ter, if outrages have been committed, that fault and those out- 
rages are attributable to the law. When the bill was pending. 
in this House I endeavored to have it amended so as to prevent 
this indiscriminate rush for lands, but I was FSN 

I endeavored to have power conferred upon the Secretary to 
make all rules necessary to prevent contests as to priority of lo- 
cation. I believe that a system of drawings could be devised 
which would prevent all violence, and secure a peaceful and 
honest opening of these lands to settlement. But the law depart- 
ment of the Government held that the Secretary of the Interior 
could not make such regulations, for the reason that they would 
be in conflict with the homestead laws of the United States, and 
hence they were obliged to open these lands in accordance with 
the existing law. And I repeat, that all the outrages which have 
weni perpetrated there have grown out of imperfect legislation 

y ogres, 

The Interior Department has been criticised on account of the 
establishment of booths for the registration of qualified home- 
steaders. The establishment of these booths was in pursuance 
of the authority given by law to make rules and regulations for 
the occupancy and settlement of the lands, not inconsistent with 
the land laws of the United States. Much creijit is due to the 
Department for making this requirement. It was wholly in the 
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interest of fair dealing and honest settlement. Complaints have 
been made that the officials and clerks conducting Tese booths 
were dishonest or inefficient. If so, no fault can be found with 
the Department on this account. 

The number of persons applying for registration was largely 
in excess of alles tes, and new and inexperienced clerks were 
employed on the spot, and no opportunity was given to make 
careful selections. Some may have been inefficient and some 
may have been dishonest, but inefficiency and dishonesty were 
not the fault of the Department, but were practically unavoid- 
able in some cases, under all the circumstances. In view of the im- 
perfections in the law and the vast numbers homes, itis 
amazing that there was so little outrage and so few who lost 
their lives. 

Now, sir, I hope that this exhibition of lawlessness is the-last 
that we shall see in this country in a mad rush for the lands of 
the Government, and that hereafter when lands are to be opened 
up for settlement they will be opened up under provisions of law 
W. will give all a fair chance and prevent such an indiscrimi- 
nate rush as we have just seen and the outrages which must nec- 

-essarily result from such imperfect legislation as that under 
which this opening took . 


Here the hammer fell. 
. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER]. 
Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the War Depart- 


ment and the Interior Department have been very improperly 
and un pets aeaiia on this floor by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. FLYNN]. When his resolution was introduced the 
Co: ttee on Military Affairs, over which I happened to be pre- 
siding at the time in the absence of the chairman, invited the 
gentleman before them, reported his resolution, and moved the 
previous quano in order to have it immediately adopted. 


Mr. LOUD. Mr. S or, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. LOUD. I wish to know where the gentleman from Ohio 


[Mr. OUTHWAITE] gets time to yield to anybody under the pres- 
ent status of this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized as 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LOUD. But the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FLYNN] 
called the question up. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OuTH- 
WAITE] wes re to move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. But while the gentleman from Oklahoma 
called it up, he has not charge of the matter under existing con- 
ditions. 

Mr. LOUD. But the gentleman from Ohio was to 
move the previous question. Now, I have not yet vered 
that rule which authorizes him, under such circumstances, to 
take the floor for discussion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is the chairman 
of the committee which reported the resolution. 

Mr. FLYNN. And I trust the gentleman from Ohio will be 
allowed to discuss it. 

The SPEAKER. He hasa right to do so. The rules give 
him the right. 

Mr. ELER of Alabama. I regret very much that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has seized upon the consideration of 
the resolution now before the House to make this very unwar- 
ranted and unjust attack upon two of the Departments of our 


Government. 


If the gentleman from Oklahoma had taken pains to familiar- 
ize himself with the Army and with the Interior Department he 
would realize that there was no necessity for the resolution he 
bas introduced. 

Immediately upon the first whisper of complaints, the Secre- 
tary of War telegraphed the commanding general of the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri to investigate and make a full report 
regarding the matter now being considered, and an officer was 
immediately especially detailed to make investigations of the 
facts. A letter from the Secretary of War in reply to my inquiry 
says; 


I have the honor to advise you that the commanding general, Department 
of the Missouri, has been requested by telegraph to make full report in the 
case, and an officer has been ly sent to make an investigation of the 
facts. As soon as the report is received it will be at once transmitted to the 
Committee on Military 


Very respectfully, 
DANIEL S. LAMONT, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
House of Representatives. 


The testimony of persons who are thrown in contact with offi- 
cers of the Army is almost universal that they are courteous and 
just in theextreme. They have delicate du to perform, and 
the wisdom, fairness, and courtesy with which such duties have 


been conducted reflects the highest credit upon officers of the 
Army of 5 
The War Department, from the Secretary of War and the 
Commanding General down to the youngest officer, court inves- 
ba Sat of every act; and in this case it appears they took the 
tiative, and if wrong has been done this House can depend 
upon it that tne Lark parties will be promptly dealt with. 
This attack, Mr. Speaker, has not been confined to the War 
Department. Most unwarranted and uncalled-for language has 
been used regarding the honorable Secretary of the Interior. 
The law under which the entries were made in the Cherokee 
Strip was enacted before this Administration came into power. 
The difficulties which would be encountered in carrying out the 
rovisions of the law were fully realized by the Secretary and 
e devoted himself with intelligence and zeal to obviate them 
as far as it was possible. Every new regulation which was made 
by the Secretary of the Interior was in the line of good order, 
and the tendency was to protect honest, bona fide homesteaders. 
The purpose in requiring persou to make declarations that 
they were qualified to enter land was to prevent those who were 


not qualified s2 upon settlements and holding them against 
qualified homes ers. 
Secretary Smith listened to gestions from all interested 


parties. He invited information from people with regard to the 
establishment of land offices and booths, devoting himself to the 
subject with the most untiring and commendable energy. 

In order to meet and carry out every proper suggestion and 
to give the utmost complete facilities the Secretary sat up at the 
telegraphic office during an entire night receiving and sen 
tele s, considering suggestions and complaints, establishing 
additional booths, and arranging every possible facility to pre- 
vent the very difficulties which have been alluded to by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

It is a very serious matter for such an immense body of men 
to be thrown together eager to outstrip each other in securing 

omes., 

That this greatCherokee rush did not result in almost whole- 
sale outrage and bloodshed is due to the wise and conservative 
action of the Secretary of the Interior. Had it not been for the 
regulations and precautions taken by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and Secre of War, the honest homesteaders would have 
had very little chance in this great rush of the 100,000 men or 
more which occurred on the 16th of September. I will say fur- 
ther that before the resolution of Mr. FLYNN was made public, 
the Secrotary of the Interior as well as the Secretary of War 
had commenced a vigorous investigation, and any wrongs com- 
mitted will be corrected and any illegal acts of officers will be 


unished. 
: The difficulty, Mr. Speaker, is this: In former years when 
land was thrown open to entry there has been, as a rule, a 
t deal of land and comparatively few persons to make se- 
r Here, on the contrary, there was very little land and 
a great many persons who desired to enter, and in appreciation 
of this changed condition the Secretary of the Interior adopted 
every means that could be devised to prevent the troubles of 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma has spoken. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, it seems that both sides 
who have been discussing the resolution are in favor of its pas- 
sage. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FLYNN], who intro- 
duced the resolution, was invited to appear before the commit- 
tee. He made a statement, and the committee have reported 
favorably the resolution he recommended. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma has discussed the matter on the floor of the House for 
some thirty or forty minutes. On this side it has been discussed 
ten minutes. I do not think it needs any further discussion. 
The War Department has already taken steps to comply with the 
requirements of the resolution to give the House the informa- 
tion desired. 

I therefore demand the previous question. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois & question as to a matter of fact. 

The SPEAKER. But the previous question has been de- 


manded. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have not the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Debate could only be had now by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Regular order. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desired to ask the gentleman whether this 
law provided for booths or not? It did not, as I understand. | 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota is notin 
order. 

The question is on the demand of the gentleman from Ohio for 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South | pose of the It is not to have this volume published 
Dakota got in his q — as a public document. ; 
The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes; that is what is pro 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Let us have the regular order. , 

The question being taken on the of the resolution 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, it was agreed to. 

REPUBLICATION COMPENDIUM OF THE ELEVENTH CENSUS. 


Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer a resolution at this time for reference. 

The SPEAKER. For present consideration? : 

Mr. BRODERICK. I desire to ask that it be published in the 


RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objection. 

The resolution was read at length. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, and referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

It is as follows: 

for the publication of 50,000 extra c of the 
SEEN peer ye Fill rnd the Eleventh 3 aes 
Whereas the 22 ot the Compendium of the Eleventh Census here- 


tofore — 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
America in Congress assembled, That there shall be 
Government ting Office 50,000 extra copies the Com: 
Eleventh Census, in two parts—15,000 for the use of the Sena’ 
use of the House of tatives, 2,500 for the use of the 
the Interior, and 2,500 for the use of the Census Office. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call atten- 
tion 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SMITH] 
was recognized the other day to ask unanimous consent to bring 
aresolution before the House, but the matter for some reason 
went over. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Atthe requestof the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means it went over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois now desires 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a resolution which 
the Clerk will read, after which the Chair will ask if there is 
objection. 

e Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas it is understood, from information contained in the 

1 and from other sources, that the Committee on Ways and 

8 n in the paration of a tariff bill which, it is claimed, 
‘will fully comply with the Pledges of the national platform of the Demo- 
cratic party. adopted in Chicago in 1892; and 

Whereas it has been stated, and is generally understood, that the tariff 

have been finally concluded before committee; 

‘Whereas the members of Congress and the public should have the benefit 
of such hearings at an early date: Therefore 

Be il resolved by the House of resentatives of the United States, That the 
Committee on Ways and Means be, and is hereby, directed to have printed 
without delay the hea: had before said commit to the end that such 
information as said hearings may furnish shall be given the members of 
Congress before the date w. any tariff bill shall brought before the 
House for consideration. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, is the resolution before the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent is asked for its consid- 


eration. 
I beg to state to the gentleman from Illinois 


of the 
, 80,000 for the 
Department of 


Mr. TURNER. 
that his resolution which it is proposed to adopt now by the 
simple action of the House will, if adopted, require the publica- 
tion of a very large volume. I submit to him that this course is 
not in accordance with the rules of the House; and that the pro- 

ety of making so large a publication ought to be considered 
some committee. Isuggest that he introduce his resolution 
in the ordinary way and have it referred. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I had’ supposed that no 
one would object to the adoption of the resolution. It simpl 
requests that the hearings before the Committee on Ways on 
Means be published for the benefit of all of us. We want to know 
what was developed in those hearings before we discuss tariff 
measure which may be presented by the committee. I not 
suppose any gentleman on either side of the House would object 
to the publication of these hearings which were publicly 
before the committee. 

Mr. TURNER. Perhaps I did not quite understand the tenor 
of the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Hlinois. It simply requests that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means be directed to have published without 
delay the hearings had before that committee,so that members 
of the House generally may have the benefit of az information 
embodied in those hearings before any bill on the subject is 
brought up in the House for consideration. 

Mr. TURNER Then, I understand better thanI did the pur- 


published for their own use and for the use of members 
ouse. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. But when? 

Mr. TURNER. The resolution of the gentleman can not pos- 
sibly expedite the matter. 

8 H of Illinois. I do not see why. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think that the matter 
ought to be referred to the Committee on Printing. I object to 
8 consideration of the resolution. 
` Mr. CANNON of Illinois. We would like to have these hear- 


8 
Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I trust the hearings will be pub- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects to 
the present consideration af the resolution, and there is no ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Let the resolution be re- 
ferred to a committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 

rts. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker : 

The SPEAKER. The resolution of the gentleman can be in- 
troduced and referred at the desk. j : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We will report it if it be 
deemed advisable. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The call of committees for reports was proceeded with and 
concluded, no reports being presented. 

The SPE The second morning hour now ins at 
nineteen minutes before 1 o'clock, and the call rests with the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


DISQUALIFICATION OF REGISTERS AND RECEIVERS OF LAND 
OFFICES. 


Mr. MCRAE (when the Committee on Public Lands was called). 
I call up the bill (H. R. 2796) relating to the disqualification of 
registers and receivers of the Uni States land offices, and 

provision in case of such disqualification. 

Mr. AE. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


rectly or tly, or has been of counsel, or where he is related to any of 
parties in interest by ty or affinity within the fourth degree, 
computing by the rules adopted by the common law. But the disqualifica- 
may be waived by the consent, in writing, of all 


Ñ register or receiver so disq 
fled to report the fact of his disqualification to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office before the hearing of such cause, who, thereupon, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, shall a S Aa PONESE: 
isteror special agent of the Department to actin the place of the 
qualified officer, and ‘in case of the 5 of some other ter to 
perform such duty he may be allowed actual expenses in the 
performance of the duty to which he shall be so assigned. 


Mr. MCRAE. I ask that the Clerk read the report, which is 
very short. é 
The report (by Mr. MCRAE) was read, as follows: 
ne Ee arns be aa 8 sanos; to whom — referred moba: — — 
ting e isqual: cation registers a receivers 
States land offices, and making provision in — of such disg 


ualifica- 
tion, has had the same under consideration and report it back with the 
recommendation that it 


pass. 
yithe Interior Departament to meet cases now pening — —œ 
offices. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
it was accordingly read the third time, and 4 = 

On motion of Mr. MCRAE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

FRANCIS M. TOMLIN. 

Mr. MCRAE. I call up the bill (H. R. 1127) for the relief of 
Francis M. Tomlin. This bill is on the Private Calendar. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, te., That the Secretary of the 
authorized and directed to 


Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
y to Francis M. Tomlin, of Columbia County, 


a hie coe TEE E an ry — 
range 22 west ä any money Treas 
ury not otherwise appropria: z 
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Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary ques- 


on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAYERS. Ought not this bill to have been referred to 
the Committee on Claims? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to the opinion that 
it ought to have gone to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. OATES. Is it not too late to raise that question after the 
bill has been reported and has come before the House for con- 
sideration? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman on that 
point. On this matter of reference, the Chair would like to call 
attention to the rule. 

Mr. SAYERS. This may be a small matter; but I would like 
to have the ruling of the Speaker upon it, so that we may under- 
stand exactly what is the proper procedure in these cases. 

The SPEAKER. The matter of the introduction, reference, 
and report of private bills under the rulesof the House is 8 
tant, and the Chair would like to call attention to it. The first 
clause of Rule XXII provides: 

emorials or bills of a private nature to 
—.— aaa pata bint manag ey omg indorsing their names and the refer. 
ence or disposition to be made thereof; and said petitions and memorials and 
bills of a private nature, except such as, in the judgment of the Speaker, are 
of an obscene or an insulting character, shall be entered on the Journal with 
the names of the members presenting them, etc. 

Now, a member, in the introduction of a private bill, may cause 
its reference to any committee of the House by iadorsing upon 
the bill an indication of the reference which he desires. 
amatter that the Representative must determine for himself, 
but he must determine it in view of the other rules of the House, 
which are really the only restriction upon a member in the intro- 
duction and reference of a private bill. Clause 4 of Rule XXI 


provides that— 
bill for the payment or adjudication of any private claim t the 
Government shall referred, except by unanimous to other 


than the following-named committees, viz: valid 
Pensions, to the Committee on Pensions, tothe Committee on Claims, to the 
Committee on War Claims, to the Committee on Private Land Claims, and 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the Chair permit me 

The SPEAKER. No private bill shall be referred, except by 
unanimous consent, to any other committee than those enumer- 
ated in clause 4 of Rule XXI. 

Clause 2 of Rule XXII provides that— 


Petitions and private bills which have been inappro; 
by direction of the committee having possessi 
referred in the manner originally presented— 


That is, by putting them in the box with an indorsement giv- 

ing the correct reference— 

nce of a petition or private bill under this c 
— 95 — the e to consider or — the 
same. . 
Now, the limitation, it seems to the Chair, is clear. In the 
first place a member may indorse upon a bill the reference that 
he desires, but he can not by such indorsement give jurisdiction 
to a committee that under the rules has no jurisdiction of the 
subject-matter. Private bills must go to one of the committees 
enumerated in clause 4 of Rule XXI, and if they go anywhere 
else, the committee that gets them has no authority either to 
consider them or to report them. That is the language of the 
rule, and really there would be no other way of protecting the 
jurisdiction of committees except in that way. 

Therefore the Chair thinks that a private bill referred under 
clause 1 of Rule XXII to any other committee than one of those 
named in clause 4 of Rule XXI can not be considered or reported 
by such committee; and it seems to the Chair that the only time 
when the question can be raised is when the bill is called up for 
consideration, because these bills are reported just as they are 
introduced, through the box, and they do not come to the at- 
tention of the Chair at all until they are called up for consider- 
ation. The Chair never sees them or knows anyt ing of them, 
because they are not presented as are reports or public bills, in 
the open House, but they come in through the box. 

Mr, MCRAE, I want to say that bills of this character, relat- 
ing to public-land entries have, so far as my information goes, 
and I have been a member of the Committee on Public Lands 
four Congresses, been referred to and considered by that com- 
mittee, and the question has never raised before. Idid not sup- 
pose that there was any question about it. My attention had 
not been called to the aph of the rule which the Chair read. 
I see the force of what the Chair says, and do not make any 
epi about the correctness of the ruling, but such has been 

e 

E 


tely referred may, 
on of the same, be properiy 


ractice of the House under all previous administrations. 
bill relates to the correction of an alleged error in refer- 
ence to a homestead entry upon the public lands. Mr. Tomlin 
was advised that he could obtain title to his home in no other 
way except to pay forit. He had honestly earned it by comply- 


ing with the homestead law. The Department hold that they 
have no power to refund, as in the case of excessive payments. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands this bill it is 
merely a claim t the United States. 

Mr. BURROWS. The claim of an individual. 

Mr. MCRAE. It is a claim growing out of a homestead en 
and is an application to have Congress refund $186 which sho 
not have been paid by the homesteader. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itis a claim, and nothing else. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair, then, that it is what 
would be known asa claim against the United States. There- 
fore the Chair thinks that this bill should go to one of the com- 
mittees named in clause 4 of Rule XXI. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill at this time. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I simply rose to establish a 
principie in the House, so that all the members might under- 
stand it. Now, after the explanation made by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr MCRAE], who has charge of the bill, as itis 
a small matter, I shall withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MCRAE. I thank the gentleman from Texas, for I assure 
him this is a worthy claim. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It seems to me that if this principle is to be 
established, we ought to establish itnow. If we give unanimous 
consent in this instance, another gentleman may say you gave it 
in one case, why not do it in another. This isa very important 
principle to establish, that all private claims should come before 
the propor committee. 

Mr. MCRAE. I make tha request for unanimous consent now, 
and hope there will be no objection to its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill which has just been read. The 
Clerk will read it again, after which the Chair will ask if there 
be objection to its consideration. 

The bill was again ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill. (After a pause.) The Chair hears none. The 
question is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. DIN GLEV. I desire simply to say that I have not thought 
proper to object in view of all the circumstances, but I wish to 
state now that whenever I am present in the House when a bill 
of this character comes up for consideration I will object to any 
private bill being reported by any committee except those com- 
mittees to which private claims properly belong. 

Mr. SAYERS. And I shall do so, too. 

Mr. BURROWS. Before the vote is taken on the passage of 
the bill I-would be glad if the gentleman would explain it. 

Mr. MCRAE. I will ask the Clerk to read the report, which 

ives the facts as taken from the Land Office files and the proof 
8 85 the committee. 

The report (by Mr. MCRAE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Public Lands ha had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 1127) for the relief of Francis M. mlin, report the same back 
with the recommendation that it pass. 

The facts are as follows: 

Mr. Tomlin made his homestead pea January 17, 1880, and it was can- 
celed for failure to make final proof within the statutory period on June, 23, 
1887. Under the advice of the local land officers, that he could not prove u 
the homestead entry, he purchased the land under section 2, act of June 15, 
1880, and patent issued therefor April 5, 1890, He pald for the land $186, which 
was $1.25 per acre, less the office fees. 

He Soh cg to have his homestead entry reinstated and thereafter be 
permitted to make five years’ proof, alleging that he was qualified to do so 
at the date of his purchase, but was erroneously advised by the register that 
the only way for him to obtain title to his homestead would be by applying 
for the bene t of the act above mentioned. This petition was tranmnioed bd 
the district officers in letter of October 20, 1890, and was denied October 
1890, for the reason that title to the lands covered by Tomlin’s purchase 
had passed from the Government, therefore the General Land Office had no 
jurisdiction in the matter. 

The claimant has resided upon and cultivated the land in question since 
his homestead entry, and is still the owner of it. Iv is perfectly clear from 
the proof on file that the settier, in faith, entered the land for a home; 
that he was qualified to enter; and that he has fully complied with the home- 
stead laws as to settlement, cultivation, and non-alienation; and that he was 
misled by the register of the Camden land office when he applied to make 
final proof. Having earned the land under the homestead law, the commit- 


tee believe that he shouid have refunded to him the money paid under the 
erroneous advice of the register. 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Is a little debate in order at 
the present tims? 

The SPEAKER, It is. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
me? 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I wish three or four minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the passage of this bill and the 
payment of this money to this gentleman, because, from my ex- 
perience in land-office matters, I know that there are errors 


Will the gentleman yield to 


N - 
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made and that there is no way by which poople who paid any 
money under such erroneous orders can get repaid except by ac- 
tion of this character. Yet, Mr. Speaker, there is in our section 
of the country a very peculiar character of affairs, in which I 
hope that the chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands of 
the Fifty-third Congress will render us his valuable assistance. 

When the grant for the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
was made, within the 40-mile limit the Government charged the 
maximum of $2.50 an acre for the land. The land was paid for 
by the settlers the same as this land was paid for, at $2.50 an 
acre. The railroad has never been built. All the lands have 
been forfeited back to the Government. Now, inasmuch as the 
Government has received the maximum of $2.50 an acre for these 
lands, there ought to be some legislation to restore to those set- 
tlers in the West the $1.25 that the Government has taken over 
the minimum. 

Both in the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses bills were 
introduced, but owing to the press of business and other matters 
they could never receive consideration; and I hope we may have 
the assistance of the very able chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands in securing the payment to the settlers of the West 
their $1.25 an acre, the same as he is now seeking for his settler 
in the State of Arkansas. [Cries of (Vote!) 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. MCRAE, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was ordered to lie on the table. 


PRIVATE CLAIMS IMPROPERLY REFERRED. 


The SPEAKER. In relation to the matter of reports which 
was just before the House, the Chair is inclined to the opinion 
now, and will so direct unless on argument the Chair shall 
change his opinion, wherever a point is made upon a private 
bill on the endar, before consideration is entered upon, that 
a committee not having jurisdiction has reported the same, the 
Chair will order that the bill and the report be returned to the 
committee reporting it, with the direction that it be referred to 
the committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That would be the first time that objection 
could be made. 

The SPEAKER. It would be the first time, but it must be 
155 before the House has entered upon consideration of the 
Mr. OATES. Before it is called up, or at the time? 

The SPEAKER. At the time. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker,I desire to state that the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands has before it a half dozen bills of this 
character that have been introduced by half a dozen different 
members. I want to say here publicly that now since this de- 
cision the committee will report all these back to the House 

The SPEAKER. Through the box. 

Mr. MORAE. And let them be referred to the Committee on 
Claims, so the members who introduced them and had them 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands can follow them up 
if they desire, I wish to say, further, that we have always con- 
sidered bills of this character and several of them have been re- 
ferred to the Land Office with the request to be furnished the 
facts in each case. These reports when received will be sent 
with the bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman should indorse upon them 
the committees to which he thinks mer ought to go, and then 
they should be placed in the box provided for private bills. Has 
the gentleman any other business? 

Mr. MCRAE. o have no other business on the Calendar. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Judiciary 
has some business which it desires to present, but it can not be 
presented to-day because the committee has changed its day of 
meeting. I ask, therefore, that that committee be called again 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. It has been called every day, but in the ab- 
sence of objection, it will be called again to-morrow. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. MONEY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs I desire to call up a bill, but in view of the ruling 
of the Chair this morning, I do not know whether it has been 
properly referred to that committee. I rise, therefore, to a 
parliamentar 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONEY. The bill to which I refer is a bill (H. R. 2084) 
to remit the penalties on gunboat No. 3, the Concord, and gun- 
boat No. 4, the Bennington. It was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs in the last Congress and reported favorably by 
that committee, and, under the instruction of the present com- 
mittee, I have reported it favorably and had proposed to call it 
up; but if, as I understand from the ruling of the Chair this 
morning, the bill really comes under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Claims, then it was improperly referred in the 


first instance to the Committee on Naval Affairs. If, on the other 
hand, the Chair holds that that reference was proper, I will call 
up the bill and ask its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2084) toremit the penalties on gunboat No. 3, the Concord, and 
gunboat No, 4, the Bennington. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I think the point of order de- 
cided by the Chair this morning on the bill presented by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] would prevent this bill 
being considered in this way and at this time. I make the point 
that itis a private claim and must go to the Committee on Claims; 
that no other committee has jurisdiction of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MONEY] on that point. 

Mr. MONEY. Lam willing tosubmit the question to the judg- 
ment of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER (having examined the bill). The Chair thinks 
this is a private bill, a claim against the Government, and will 
direct that it be taken from the Calendar and sent to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, it being the judgment of the Chair that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs has no jurisdiction of the matter. 

Mr. MONEY. Lask that the statement of the Secretary of 
the Navy and other papers relating to the case go with the bill 
to the Committee on Claims. 

The SPEAKER. They can be referred with the bill through 
the box. The Clerk will read the title of the pending bill. 


ELECTION LAWS. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2331) to re all statutes relating to supervisors of elections 
and special deputy marshals, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I entirely agree with 
the gentlemen on both sides of this argument who have expressed 
a willingness and a desire to discuss this bill in a quiet and in- 
vestigating spirit. So far as the popular judgment is concerned, 
I take it that a decision has been rendered. Of that Iwill 
later; but what I particularly wish to do this morning is to state 
some reasons why, as a Democrat and as a citizen, I am in favor- 
of the repeal of the system of laws at which this bill is aimed. 

Ido not intend, Mr. Speaker, to dwell on the constitutional 
phases of this discussion. They have been gone into very elabo- 
rately, and I suppose that others more skilled idebate and more 
accustomed to such discussions than I am, will followin the same 
line. But I wish to suggest that if it were true, as is claimed, 
that the power for the enactment of the system of laws which is 
to be repealed by the pending bill wasa constitutional power and 
could properly be exercised by the Federal Government, if such 
a system of laws could be enacted properly and constitutionally, 
still it is none the less true that for three-quarters of a century 
after the adoption of the Federal Constitution there was no trace 
of such laws, and there had been no instance of the exerciss of 
such a power by the Federal Government. 

During all that time every election that established the right 
of a Representative to a seat on this floor, or, by indirection, the 
title of a Senator to a seat in the Senate, had been conducted 
under laws framed and executed by the States. That system 
had worked well and harmoniously, and whatever may be the 
judgment of gentlemen as to the poneis that 8 in any 
pas: of the Congressional history of the United States, none the 
ess is it true that, as a rule, during that entire period there 
was a pure exercise of the elective franchise, and the men certi- 
fied by the State authorities to have been elected took their 
pon here unstained by any charge of corruption or other wrong- 

oing. : 

This was the condition of affairs that prevailed during that 
time, and until the enactment in 1865 of the first of the laws at 
which the repealing bill is aimed. Even if the most that is 
claimed for this system is true, still it was designed to operate 
at a time and under circumstances that no longer exist. It was 
the creation of a fierce and demoralizing struggle. This system 
was a child of the passions, the angers, the hatreds, and the 
dreads of men who had at one time been a, ie upon sectional 
lines in opposition to each other. The usefulness of a system of 
franchise is measured by its adaptability to the circumstances in 
which it is to be applied. The whole American world has 
changed since this system, completed and stamped with the Fed- 
eral power, was placed upon the statute books, and if, as its 
friends claim, there was a time when it was efficient, the period 
for that use and that efficiency has gone. 

But, independently of the question of constitutional power, 
what is the right and the wise thing to do now in regard to this 
system of laws? Mr. Speaker, we are not confronting a period 
of violence. The evils that the American people in their elec- 
tions are face to face with now are of an absolutely different, of 
a more insidious, and a more dangerous character. We are not 
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dreading now that violence will be resorted to in elections here 
or elsewhere, but what the patriot dreads is the corruption of 
the individual voter; the present threat to republican institu- 
tions is the presence of undue power or undue influence in the 
ballot box itself. Whatis needed is not defense against violence 
in far-away places, but 3 that will prevent the corrup- 
tions that we see around us in and near the great centers of our 
civilization. > 

What is needed is something that will give the American bal- 
lot pork projocnon against political ignorance—something that 
will enable us to say that now and henceforth it will register the 
will of ie as it = sory aye do and a 7 5 — made the 
mere registering place of political“ bosses, political organi- 
zations, or of Real corruption. What is needed is that the 
nature of the franchise shall be elevated, and that the man who 
can not meet the 8 requirements of the law shall be de- 

ved of the power of assisting in governing his country and in 
isposing of its mighty interests. 

Rag DOs PONEN an ignorance of books, . 
of an ignorance of the spirit, the purpose, the genius of Ameri- 
can institutions. It is because we have turned away from these 
things, because there is now surro our ballot boxes a 
horde of the t, a horde of the venal, a horde of the cor- 
rupt who are bought and sold in the markets, that American in- 
stitutions are in er, and it is to meet this condition of affairs 
that i thought of the legislatures of the country should be 
turned, 

Do the Federal election laws, in spirit and in practice, meet 
this condition of affairs? In the first place, Mr. Speaker, they 
were not designed to meet this condition of affairs; they were 
not designed to assist in the elevation of the elective franchise 
upon the lines that I have indicated, but on the contrary they 
were designed to act u race issues; they were designed to act 
in the benefit ostensibly, at the start, of a class which, through 
their misfortune and not through their fault, were the most ig- 
norant of all American voters. 

They were meant to pring ahon the recognition of this class, 
not by the process of eleva’ them, but by the process of sup- 

rting them by the strong d of power stretched out from 
The national capital, with its array of o civil and mili 8 
The law, I say, was des not to elevate the franchise, but it 
was d to in the race issues existing in a large sec- 
tion of country, and to support, if you will, and uphold the 
weaker and more ignorant 3 the stronger and more Amer- 
ican portion of the community. 

In ussing this matter we can afford to be utterly frank with 
each other. at was the purpose for which the system of Fed- 
eral laws super the elections was designed; and that has 
been the character of its yee through all the years of its 
existence. It appealed to force, and not to reason; and so long, 
gentlemen, as a law upon the statute books turns upon an issue 
which has become effete or which is false,it is an obstruction to 
ge Sara and should be repealed. 

The bill which we are considering re the whole of Title 
XXVI, and the first section of that title is one which gives an ofi- 
cor of the Army the power to approach the polls at his will, under 
his judgment and at his discretion. While it pretends to re- 
strain, it H Bea’ the power and incites to the exercise of 


that power. tion 2002 provides: 

No military or naval officer or other in the civil, military, 
or naval service of the United States l order, keep, or have under 
his authority or control troops or armed men at the polls where any general 


Nowhere does the law limit the exercise of that power; no- 
where is the discretion lodged in any court; nowhere is it pro- 
vided how the officer shall determine whether it is necessary to 
bring troops to the polls to keep the peace.” The determina- 
tion rests in the hands of the officeralone; yet in all the reading 
I have been able to give to the Federal Constitution I know of 
no line of that august document which by the most forced con- 
struction can = Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 


this power which is here by this statute in any subaltern 
who may for the time being happen to be within sight or range 
of an election conducted under laws of a State. 


That power which the Constitution withheld from the Chief 
Executive and the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, this law grants to any subaltern who for 
the time being may choose to say in the exercise of his discre- 
tion and his judgment that there is danger of violence, and make 
good that judgment by ordering his command to the place where 
an election is in pr 3 

2 should not that statute be repealed? Yet, Mr. S er, 
if that statute and those which are in pari materia with it be re- 
pealed, the whole basis u 
election laws rests wo 


which the structure of the Federal | and 
disappear, and the laws themselves 


would be hollowand meaningless and without authority. What ` 
they derive their power from is the fact, often asse in these 

often declared in other places, that back of the law is the 
Army of the United States. 

It will not do to say, in answer, that an American offiser has 
not yet bien found unpatriotic enough to bring the troops to the 
polls without the o of the Executive. As long as the law 
enables him to do so we trust to the discretion and the frnilties 
of humanity for protection against its exercise. 

COST OF EXECUTING THE LAW. 

The expense of executing this law, Mr. Speaker, is an argu- 
ment which we, who are in the midst of nt times, 5 
afford to consider. I go as far as any man in saying that as a 
Representative on this floor I would vote any amount of money or 
vote for the exercise of any amount of force that might be neces- 
sary, and which I believed would be effective in preserving the 
dignity of the Government, or secu the fair rights of its citi- 
zens. But I should want to be ass in this or in any other 
case that the expense produced commensurate and proper re- 


sults. 

I knew that great had attended the execution of this 
law; and so I ad a communication to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, calling upon him for information as to the amounts so 
expended. The letter I received in reply is necessarily unsatis- 
factory because these nditures we speak of have been ex- 
tended through aseries of years; and as the letter will show, they 
have not been kept in that distinct and consistent order that en- 
ables an officer without great trouble to exhibit the exact amount 
of those expenditures. What has happened is that through a 
thousand channelsand in multitudinous ways the public Treasury 
has yielded of its richness in order to tain these statutes. 
Under date of September 19, instant, the pro officer of the 
Treasury, the Comptroller, repl to the letter T had addressed 
to the Secretary calling for full information as to expenditures 
8 these statutes by both the civil and military officers, wrote 
as follows: 


showing A panaan id out for s 
amounting to 21.427. 8 75. This Tatter 
States as well as by years. 

And I will refer to that hereafter. 


It was im ticable to give the amount by States for s ‘visors with- 
out a great deal of labor and taking more time than wo answer your 


purpose. 

Togivethe number of judicial hearings and the cost attending the same 
in the enforcement of the election laws would require the examination of all 
the accounts rendered by district attorneys, United States commissioners, 


and United States clerks for the period from 1877 to 1893, amounting to say 


100,000 accounts 

And I pause here, Mr. Speaker, to ask if so great a number of 
accounts is necessary for exhibiting the amount expended under 
this law, what are the results? A search of the records of the 
United States courts will demonstrate that there has been no 
compensating result for all these enormous expenditures of time 
and money. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LACEY. I will ask the gentleman if he does not misap- 
erga the scope of the answer embodied in that part of the 

etter to which he has just alluded? Let me suggest that there 

have been perhaps a hundred thousand prosecutions since the 
election laws went into force. Now, is it not likely that that 
letter means that an answer to the question of the gentleman 
would require the examination of 100,000 accounts, but perhaps 
98,000 of them would have no bearing on the election matters? 
Does not the gentleman, therefore, draw a inference, and 
put the Secretary in a false attitude in the interpretation he 
puts u this letter of the Comptroller? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I think not, but I will proceed with 
the letter in order to convines the gentleman that the interpre- 
tation that I have put upon its language is the correct one. I 
will print the en letter, if there be no objection, in my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

It will be seen, after giving the enormous amount which has 
been referred to in this letter, that the Comptroller is obliged to 
say that as to the other and full details of expenditure, they are 
beyond his knowledge, and that as to the expense of the move- 
ment of troops to the polls under the system that we are now 
seeking to repeal, he has no data and can furnish no information 
as to the cost. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, in addition to the expenditure 
of $4,000,000 embraced by the two items to which I have already 
referred, all the other expenditures involved in this system are 
still to be accounted for, and they can not be ascertained until 
under a call of the House or of Senate an accurate, precise, 
—— painstaking examination of all of these accounts shall have 

n made. 


1893. 


USING THE LAW FIRST IN THE SOUTH, THEN IN THE NORTH. 

I have before me the first table referred to by the Comptroller 
in his letter of transmittal. It is a table which shows the amount 
expended and paid to deputy marshals at Congressional 
elections from J uly, 1876, to June, 1893, as per accounts rendered 

ear by year and State by State. What attracted my attention 
15 the first instance in this tabulated statement is that the early 
expenditures, those in the year1876and accounted for 
in the fiscal year ending in 1877, were made largely in the Demo- 
cratic States of the Union. They W ee sass S; Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, New York, and in New 
Jersey. 

But asthe years I find that the increase of expendi- 
tures has diminished in the Democratic States and has ely 
increased as a rule in the ublican and doubtful States. For 
instance, take the State of New York. The Government ex- 

mded upon its deputy marshals $61,109 in the year 1876, but in 
1802 it expended in the State of New York $159,505 on deputy 
marshals. In 1876 the great State which in I have the 
honor to represent for the first time began to show signs of the 
destruction of the idols of a quarter of a century's worship. In 
1876 Illinois stood trembling in the balance and her electoral 
vote was almost given to Mr. Tilden. : 

In that year, not anticipating the possibility 3 over- 
throw in a State which only a few years before given 58, 
Republican majority, the great opportunities of the force bill 
were allowed by the Republicans to slumber. So we find that 
all the expense for deputy marshals in the State of Illinois that 

was $1,105. But after 1876 it was believed that the State of 
Hinein was'a doubtful State, and so year by year the necessity be- 
came spparenh, not for purifying its elections, but for rvis- 
ing its elections, and so the growth of expenses was e until 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, the total amount expended 
in the State of Illinois was $32,050, almost thirty times the ex- 
penditures of 1876; and of this amount almost every dollar was 
expended in the great city of Chicago. Well, gentlemen of the 
Republican party, you who are the proponents of this law, of 
what good was that expenditure to you? [Laughter on the 
Democratic side. 

i spend it all? 


A MEMBER. d 1 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. We never spent a dollar of it, never 
wanted a dollar of it, never needed it, and do not want the con- 
tinuance of a law upon the statute books that creates a tempta- 
tion for us, now that we are charged with the conduct of the 
affairs of the Government. > 

I want to show how this law operated within the region, city, 
and State ofmy residence. Remember, if you please, that atthe 
time this law was created it was designed to act upon the States 
of the South, upon Democratic communities. Remember that 
as the tide of opposition rose, the power of the Federal super- 
vising law was transferred from the States of the South, ina 
large degree, and brought into the great States of the North. 

What did we want with supervisors? Our elections had never 
been challenged, and when peaceful contests had been made 
they had been settled by the constitutional tribunals, the Senate 
and the House, in accordance with the laws, the facts, and the 
immemorial usage of the country; and there was no IIlinoisan 
anywhere who believed for one instant that he needed the inter- 
position of a new set of laws to determine who had been elected, 
or to make accurate and judicial returns of the result of any 
election that senta Representative here or a Senator to the other 
end of the Capitol. 

In 1892 this great State was believed by the Republican man- 
agement to be in danger, and so the power and resources of this 
law were invoked. I can never forget the day. All over this c n- 
tinent it was as beautiful as any election day that ever lighted 
the people to the exercise of the franchise—a phenomenal day, 
and phenomenal in its results, 

There was a belief that the action that might be taken by the 
city of Chicago would have great effect in determining the re- 
sult in the nation. The eyes of both parties were turned to it 
as to a decisive point in the campaign. And so an army of dep- 
uty marshals and assistant supervisors was secured, and I have 
here the figures showing the number employed on that election 
day in the city of Chicago. 

n the year 1892, according to statements furnished from the 
records of the United States marshal for the northern district of 
Illinois, there were employed as supervisors of election and as- 
sistant supervisors 1,386 men in the city of Chicago, and as spe- 
cial deputy marshals 2,400 men, the first ata cost of $68,973 and 
the second ata cost of $32,908, making a total cost, as shown by 
the record of the marshal of the northern district of Illinois, 
a at Rie “supervision of election” on that day, of $101,- 

I recall the incidents of that day. Intense excitement had 
prevailed throughout the entire land. Appeals had been made 
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to the reason, the jud. t, and to the patriotism of American 
citizens upon all of great issues that se ted the parties. 
There was no argument that was not applied. There was no 
blandishment that was not employed. ere was no persuasion 
that was not used to bring a great vote to the polls, and a great 
vote came. 

Early in the morning of that day, or rather in the shades of 
the preceding night, the supervisors and deputy marshals were 
arrayed, and there came 3,785 of them, more than a full pe oe 
of such troops as they were. They weredrawn from the ye: 2 
this militia of oppression. They were drawn from the slums, t 
battalion of bummers. And from down on the lake front, where 
“The Black Jack Yattaw Bum Boat Flotilla” anchored, came the 
piratic marine, a part of the force of supervisors and depu 
marshals of this election; and thus they stood, armed an 
equipped for their service, to protect the election” in the city 
of Chicago, and in the great State of Illinois. 

Think of this battalion of bummers summoned into the serv- 
ice of the United States to protect the franchise in the State of 
Illinois! Think of that array of motleys that came toassist the 
city of Chicago in conducting her elections! What a glorious 
sight! Republicanism, through its officials, had summoned these 
men and they came, not all of them such as I have described, 
but many of them the disreputables and the unfortunates of 


000 | human life. They wore the stars of the deputy marshals of the 
the result? 


United States upon their breasts. was 

The city of Chicago, the magnificant queen of the interior com- 
merce of the American world, she that prides herself not alone 
on what her commerce has done and what have been her finan- 
cial and her monetary achievements, but as well upon the fact 
that within her bordersto-day the churchesof all denominations 
point with solemn monition to the that public schools are 
in every ward and in every border of her great and spreading 
domain, that over her lines enlightened commerce runs to the 
ends of the earth, that she is a great, ful metropolis, that 
her courts are open forever to the of justice—the city of 
Chicago put herself at the back of her merchants, her judges and 
lawyers, and ministers, and in response to the challenge of this 
tatterdemalion host, her would-be supervisors and guardians, 
she gave 35,000 Democratic majority. torre on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Again, gentlemen of the Republican side, why do 
you desire the continuance of these laws? 

That was a proper response of a great, free constituency to an 
outrageous assault corruptly made upon the liberty of the fran- 
chise of the citizens. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. One moment. Laws that have 
produced nothing to the ty working them; laws in the exe- 
cution of which such results have followed, can not do any good 
to the Republican party as a constituent part of the people of 
the land, and can not do any good to the Democratic party that 
loathes and spurns them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And we do not want them if they did. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does mycolleague claim that there 
was an unfair election held in Chicago last fall? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois, No. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does my colleague claim, and if he 
does, can he mention the name of any Federal official who tran- 
set his duty or was guilty of oppression at the election last 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Everyman who, clothed with author- 
ity, pretended or assumed, of the Government of the United 
States, stepped forward to thwart, to intimidate, or coerce a citi- 
zen of any State is oppressing that citizen. 

Mr. CANNON of Tilinois. Does my colleague claim that there 
was oppression on that election day? If so, by whom, and was 
the oppression or the act followed by prosecution in any single 
case in the courts in that magnificent city of our glorious State? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I do not so claim. I showed you 
that the super visor had organized this idle, foolish, and expen- 
sive force and led it into the presence of the electors, who did 
not need it in the conduct of that election. We did not require 
it; and I may add that at the close of that election day this force 
3 leaving their stars, but taking the cash of the Fed- 
eral Treasury with them. [Laughter.] 

They were idle and useless, and therefore should not have 
been brought into the election precincts at all; but if they had 
been neither idle nor useless, as I said before, when the Govern- 
ment was taking that action in that election, and I say so in no 
offensive sense, when it was presenting a mobilized forcefor the 
management of the election of the people of the State of Illinois, 
it was thereby e oppression. 

Mr. COUSINS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. COUSINS. Will the gentleman have the kindness to 
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name half a dozen out of the 2,400 that he claims were selected 
from the slums to act as deputy marshals? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. . No; I am not here to make an indi- 
vidual matter of this. Iam giving what was shown by the record 
at the time; but I will say, further than that, in answer to the 
gentleman, that if these men had been the militia of Heaven, 
each one of them a pure star of personal excellence, the fact that 
they stood there in the pay of the Federal Government to inter- 
fere with an election conducted by the State of Illinois would 
have been sufficient to denounce its attitude as needless and 
usurpatory. 8 

We are talking, gentlemen, about the reasons why. this bill 
should be passed and this repeal had. While in the elections of 
1892 the expenses were greater than on Buy previous year, there 
was nowhere in the United States an act of violence which came 
to the dignity of trial. Inno case has there been conviction. A 
few arrests may have been made, but they are very few, and the 
fact that tte election was peaceful was due not to the fact that 
the deputy marshals and supervisors of elections were there, but 
it was due to tke fact that the great people of the United States, 

rdless of them and despite their presence, were conducting 
Por own elections in their own way, with peace and with dig- 
nity. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will my colleague call attention to the suffi- 
ciency of the laws of our State? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I have not come to that. 

Mr. LACEY. I desire to ask, as you complain particularly 
of the bringing of the marshals and an extraordinary force into 
the election of 1892, was not the situation in Chicago such as to 
ere it by reason of the fact that the city had 1 ar grown 
and that the addition of 200,000, 300,000, or 400, of popula- 
tion, if not more, required more than the ordinary care to se- 
cure a fair election. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. The peneman illustrates precisely 
the difference between the two theories that govern in regard to 
elections. He asks, if the phenomenal growth of the city of Chi- 
cago was not such that it became necessary that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should interfere for the protection of its citizens in the 
conduct of its elections. I answer him, no! The citizensof the 
State of Illinois do not need the interference of anybody or the 
interposition of any power in the conduct of their elections; and 
the fact that the State of Illinois and the city of Chicago had 
grown with marvelous strides would not justify the interposition 
at the election of any extraneous force in the conduct of those 
elections, even though that force was the force of the General 
Government. 

Emergencies requiring such remedies are not created by the 
rapid growth and prosperity of American communities. 


CORRUPTION FUND. 


Buta further fact in regard to the matter is that this sum 
which I have detailed here, and the account of which is drawn 
from the official records of the northern district of Illinois, was 
a fund for the purpose of corrupting rather than of intimidating. 
It was not to arm the marshals alone; it was to fix“ the ‘‘heel- 
ers,” and the truthis, asthe boasts indicated, that men upon both 
sides had been engaged for this purpose in order that they might 
use their influence,“ at 85 a day, in the management of the 
election. So that, while violence was not employed there, that 
secret and subtle power which money improperly used does ex- 
ercise had been at work, and yet, in spite of it all, the city and 
the State repudiated the supervision and the party that believed 
in it. 

There are other reasons, it occurs to me, why these laws should 
be repealed. These laws arouse distrust and enmity and envy. 
That is in accord with the nature and traditions of the Ameri- 
can. Enacted at first, as I have said, for the express purpose of 
operating over a section of country, they met, as they ought to 
have met in any American community, with repudiation, with 
resistance, with unfriendliness. 

The time is past, if itever existed, when these laws, with their 
enormous expensiveness, were essential for the conduct of elec- 
tions and the determination of the will of the people at the bal- 
lot box. On the contrary, by koong alive antagonism and ar- 
raying sectional feeling they tend to undo the real progress of 
the age and to thwart the accomplishmentsof the real-genius of 
the country and of thecentury. What the American people are 
doing to-day, what they have been doing for fifteen years, has 
been to develop fraternal N has been to develop common 
interests, has n to forget all lines that once were drawn be- 
tween warring brethren, 

The system of laws, Mr. Speaker, which was based upon a con- 
dition of affairs that existed when the rumble of guns was being 


heard in the streets as they slowly withdrew from the battle- 
fields; the system of laws that was created when the sword waved 
et conquered peoples, is not a system of laws that should pre- 
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t, free Commonwealth, whose members are all in 
each other, who have but a common interest, the 
1785 up of the country and the elevation of the American 
0 en. + 
FURTHER REASONS FOR REPEAL, 


These laws should be repealed because they have become an- 
tiquated. They should be repealed because they are sectional. 
They should be repealed because they have been condemned 
by the people. In the election of 1892 these laws were fairly 
upon trial. The Popola: party, whose distinguished repre- 
sentatives upon this floor stand, in season and out of season, urg- 
ing in good faith all the declarations of that party, declared in 
terms only less emphatic than the Democratic party against the 
ascendency of the laws which we seek here to repeal. The Dem- 
ocratic campaign turned upon that question in large measure. 
Other issues were involved, but this was a prominent and car- 
dinal issue made by the Democratic party. ; 

The Republican party, on the other hand, accepted that e, 
and declared in favor of perpetuating and extending and in- 
creasing the harshness and multiplying the terrors of these laws. 
It planted itself upon the work that it had done in the Fifty-first 
Congress, as furnishing evidence of what it had accomplished 
and prophecy of what it would attempt in the future, and upon 
that issue, more than any other, the national campaign was 
fought, more even than upon the great issue of the reform of 
the tariff. 

THE POPULAR WILL IS OPPOSED TO THESE LAWS. 


The question of the continuance of these laws was in issue in 
last veer great election. And what was the result? Outof the 
total vote the two combined parties, one on this issue, polled 
6,611,000 and odd votes—a majority of a million and a quarter of 
the voters of the American Union—in favor of the re of these 
laws. The theory of our Government is that the will of the ma- 
jority shall be executed. 

The people of the land, Democrats and pi hearty united upon 
this issue—which gentlemen on the other side, in fairness, will 
say stood out as prominently as any other single issue in the 
campaign—throughout the whole extent of the country voted 
that these laws should go, and we who are here representing 
that vote pro that these laws shall go, if for no 5 5 reason, 
because the erican people have a constitutional right to have 
their ascertained will wrought into the statutes of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, for all of these reasons, urged feebly and perhaps 
irregularly and without any attempt at elocution except that force 
which belongs to the recital of facts—for all these reasons the 
Democratic party believe that these laws should be repealed, 
and the Democratic members on this floor will vote for their re- 
peal on the earliest possible occasion. 

We do so conscientiously and gladly; for we do not believe, 
Mr. Speaker, that the liberties of any people are safe which are 
separated from them by the interposition of any power, even if 
created by them, which lessens the direct effect of the people 
upon their representatives and upon their government. We be- 
lieve that it is essential to liberty that there should be close con- 
tact with elections and close control of them by those who vote. 
We believe that any attempt at delegating the power of the 

eople in regard to the conduct of their elections to any author- 
ities not immediately responsible to them is the surrender of a 
cardinal portion of the liberties of the people. 

For twenty-six years I have fought for the repeal of this sys- 
tem of laws, believing them to be unfitted for Americans and 
abortive in their operations. Iam glad that at last I can aid in 
their repeal. In no violent spirit; not proposing to tear them 
from the statute book, but in due and orderly fashion after full 
trial and fair debate; after twenty years of discussion has been 
had; after the judgment of the American people has been had; 
I shall vote for their repeal. [Loud applause on the Democratic 


side]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BROOKSHIRE), Without ob- 
jection, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BLACK] will be per- 
mitted to publish with his remarks the papers to which he has 
referred. 

There was no objection. 

The documents are as follows: 

The entire letter is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, FIRST COMPTROLLER'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1893. 


Sın: Your letter of the ilth instant to the honorable Secretary of the 

has been referred by him to me for answer. 

It isnot practicable to give all the information you desire. I inclosea 
statement showing the amount paid out to supervisors of elections by years 
from 1877, amounting to 82.854, 658.94, and also a statement showing the 
a pe out to special deputy marshals for the same time, amounting 
to $1, 127,595.75. : 

This latter statement shows the amount by States as well as by years. It 
was impracticable to give the amount by States for supervisors without s 
great deal of labor and taking more time than would answer your 88 

To give the number of judicial hearings and the costs — the same 


1893. 
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in the enforcement of the election laws would require the examination of 
all the accounts rendered by district 5 United States commis- 
sioners, and United States clerks for the peri om 1877 to 1893, amount- 
ing to, say, 100,000 accounts. It would be manifestly impracticable in any 
short time to make such an investigation. The amount paid on account of 
these judicial hearings would pronn be large, amounting into the sev- 
eral hundred thousand, but, of course, nothing like as iarge as the amounts 
for deputy marshals and for super sors. 

The number of convictions and acquittals itis impossible to give, as there 
is no data on the subject. Even an examination of the accounts of the judi- 
cial officers would not show the convictions and acquittals, for they do not 
state the disposition made of the cases. 

The cost of removal of troops to and from election places is not within the 
jurisdiction of this office and no data on that subject can be furnished. 

I regret that fuller information can not be furnished you, but I trust that 
you will find what I have been able to give satisfactory. 


Respectfully, yours, 
= ue R. B. BOWLER, Comptroller. 
Hon. JOHN C. BLACK, 
House of Representatives. 


Statement of amounts paid from the appr 


riation for “Fees of pr acy ee of 
elections”’ (section 8689, Revised Statutes) from 


uly 1, 1876, to June 30, 1893 


(see section 2031, Revised Statutes). 


CE St KETTIR eee “Fees of supervisors of 


$44, 952. 87 

226, 487. 44 

38, 397. 68 

207, 863. 85 

18, 109. 42 

283, 883. 75 

6, 912, 49 

160, $61, 34 

971. 98 

258, 732. 31 

143, 521.10 

514, 878. 77 

79, 503. 49 

595, 427. 49 

CCC ͤ T AE EA E E ESEE 2, 845, 858, 94 
Paid supervisors of elections on judgments of United States 

% e S N is dm a eka a E A IR 9, 000, 00 

r oe pecan a a E EA Si 2, 854, 858. 94 


R. B. BOWLER, First Comptroller. 
First COMPTROLLER’s OFFICE, September 19, 1898. 


Statement of amounts paid to special deputy marshals at Congressional elections rom July 1, 1876, to Juns 30, 1893, as per accounts rendered (see sections 2021 
and 2081 Revised Statutes). 


Norr.—The years given below are fiscal years. 


4,455.00 | 86,030.00 
Colorado 80. 00 


Georgia. 

Illinois. ... 
Indiana 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts 


Montana 
New Jersey 
New York 


Totals by 

tates. 

$3,860.00 811, 080. 00 

ß seed Cee ah Bat 375. 08 375. 00 
25,860.00 | 77,610. 00 

410.00 1,275.00 

505. 00 1, 245. 00 

g 1.850. 00 

75.00 

250.00 325. 00 

00 8 050.00} 97, 440. 00 

980. 00 795. 00 765. 00 8. 650. 00 

2,110.00 MD 2. 150. 00 

3, 035. 00 4, 430. 00 1.730. 00 6, 070. 00 > 3, 265. 00 36, 751. 00 
5,740.00 7,550.00 9. 105.00 6, 385.00 13,045.00 | 70, 980.00 
2.220.002, 830.00 5, 815.00 6,405.00 9,475.00 41,925.00 
* . e 680. 00 
3,400.00 | 159, 807. 00 

EN, 150. 00 

12, 545. 00 62, 057. 00 

159,505.50 | 610,323.75 

o 13, 912. 00 

1,335.00 2! 425, 00 

5,095. 00 42, 690, 00 

3, 025. 00 3, 025. 00 

490.00 2! 275.00 

1,875.00 2) 975. 00 

120.00 455.00 

635. 00 4, 795. 00 

| 50. 00 185. 00 

| 190, 470. 00 | 252, 995,50 | 1, 127, 505. 75 


FIRST COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, September 19, 1893, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana obtained the floor. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow me 
one word before he proceeds? 
Certainly. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to say only a word in regard to our 
system of laws in the State of Illinois, which, it seems to me, 
my colleague [Mr. BLACK] might, with great force and pro- 
priety, have referred to moreexplicitly. In the city of Chicago 
and in the State of Illinois we have the Australian ballot. The 
elector in the city must be registered several days before the 
election; and unless he registers his name does not appear on 
the roll and he can not vote. 

At the last election this law was strictly enforced, and the 
polls closed in that city at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. There is 
nota 1 on the globe where elections are more honestly con- 
ducted than in the city of Chicago; and if we assume for the 
sake of argument that the Government might properly interfere 
in elections anywhere in the States, there never was a more 
useless interference than that of the Government in the last 
election in the city of Chicago. And there never was a more 
useless and wanton expenditure of the public funds than bysuch 
interference in that election. One hundred thousand dollars of 
the people’s money was squandered without subserving any good 
or useful purpose, and at an election where there was not a sus- 
picion or even possibility of fraud, intimidation, or violence. 

I thank my friend from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] for allowing 
me to make this statement in his time. 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I do not 


R. B. BOWLER, First Comptroller. 


know that I caught the last remark of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. JOHNSON], butif I did, it was a complaint at an inter- 
ruption by me. And there was a request that by the courtesy of 
the House he might be permitted to extend his remarks to an un- 
limited degree. That courtesy-was granted by myself as cor- 
dially as by others. And when I interrupted him simply to ascer- 
tain how long he desiréd to speak, so that I might know when I 
should be expected to take the floor, the gentleman answered 
with that scant courtesy which he seems to think ought to mark 
a Representative of the people. 

If he represents his district, Mr. Speaker, if he is a fair type 
of his district, no one has a right to complain that they sent him 
here. They have a right to be represented by a gentleman who 
uses the word ‘‘infamous” about the majority of the American 
people, and holds that they are not to be trusted and are un- 
worthy of confidence. I have a profound pity for the heart that 
can dictate such a speech as the gentleman has made this after- 
noon. And with that I dismiss him and his speech 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. There are other things the gen- 
tleman would like to dismiss, but the people will not dismiss 
them. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I do not know what the 
gentleman meant or what he said. but it shows the utter want 
of courtesy on the part of the gentleman that he should get up 
and interrupt me without permission. If he desires to interrupt 
me, he knows that there is no interruption I am not willing to 
accord to a gentleman who understands the proprieties and de- 
ar of parliamentary life. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, regretting that I have said even so 
much on that topic, I desire to discuss this question absolutely 
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without passion or temper. I desire to approach it with the 
sense of august solemnity which ought always to be felt by the 
majority who are in charge of the governmental affairs of a great 
republic. 

or many years—since 1858—the Democratic party has never 
had the power to put upon the statute book astatute or to repeal 
astatute. We have now been brought into power in all three of 
the legislative departments of the Government, if I may divide 
Congress into two departments—the House, the Senate, and the 

Presidency have been, by the choice of an enlightened public 
opinion, turned over to the Democratic party; and we pass from 

e party of criticism and negation to the solemn duty of affirm- 
ative legislation. 

We went before the American people and we promised them 
to do certan things—all based upon distinct principles. They 
were not a mere congeries of matters without political and log- 
ical connection, but they were the natural outgrowth of political 
opinions which had been held by the party in power; and we 

that we would as to some of the existing laws repeal, as 
to some alter and amend, as to some modify—doing all cautiously, 
carefully, remembering that war and peace and time and cir- 
cumstance legislate as well as legislative bodies, and that sudden 
revolutions even in the rightdirection may be as harmful as tocon- 
tinue in erroneous directions. And therefore wisely, cautiously, 
carefully it was our purpose to undertake the reformation(rather 
than revolution) which we believe necessary to restore the Gov- 
ernment to its original and proper functions, to secure to labor 
its just reward, to give to capital its fair division of profits, to 
throw around liberty its just barriers; to restore to the States 
their autonomy and sovereignty and yet preserve to the General 
Government all its vigor and power. 

Among these questions, the first that really meets the House 
as a matter of afirmative and decisive action is the repeal of the 
so-called Federal election laws. It is not the mere statutes that 
are upon these books that we are aiming this legislation at; it is 
the principles out of which they grow and which they represent. 
- Itis a sublime ee that the Democratic party presents 
to-day in these deliberations. Power is given to us, ample 
efficient, universal power almost, to perpetuate our polit cal 
control; and we ask the people to take that power; we surrender 
it from our hands; we say we are not willing to trust ourselves, 
even as we always protested against our opponents being trusted, 
with powers that have been proven to be dangerously efficient 
powers, by which our followers may be rewarded for their politi- 
cal zeal, powers by which our colleagues and friends may be kept 
in office. We come and empty ourselves of these great powers, 
because we do not believe they are such as ought to be exercised 
by the officers of the Federal Government. 

Surely it is no crime against liberty when authority laysdown 
doubtful and dangerous powers. Surely it can not be a crime 
against equality when it turns back to those who gae it that 

wer which has been heretofore intrusted to similar officers. 

as there ever a party that signalized its entrance into author- 
ity by such an act as this? Was there ever a party that gave 
such a hostage for its future scrupulous regard for the limita- 
tions of the Constitution and the sanctities of traditional liber- 
ties, such as we give when we return this power back to the 
States to which it belongs? 

Mr. Speaker, the divisions of parties are not new in America. 
Fundamental divisions began before the Constitution, before the 
Articles of Confederation were formed. They 8 have al- 
ways existed. Those who are conservattve and desire the exist- 
ent order, those who are radical and desire achange those who 
believe that man is anterior and superior to government and 
those who believe he is subject and inferior to government—al- 
ways have differed and always will differ. In America that dif- 
ference found itself in our conventions, in our Colonial Congress. 

It found itself in our Constitutional Convention. It exists to- 
day. We who are Democrats—I do not speak of all who call 
themselves Democrats, of all who by party affiliation may range 
themselves under the Democratic banner—but we who are Dem- 
ocrats believe that man was created and was necessarily equal 
and free; that the powers of government rest on the consent of 
the citizen, and that governments are constituted for the pur- 
pose of securing him in the possession of his life and of his lib- 
erty, rig 8 there is no power in any government to deny him 

ese ts. 

I therefore, Mr. Speaker, disagree with something that has 
been said in this debate about the States conferring rights upon 
the citizen. No State ever conferred aright upon its citizens. 
Citizens make the State, constitutingan organization we call the 
He ping untoit its powersand surrendering toit oftheir 
natural rights. Those which they retain are not given by the 
State, but are retained by the individual from being given tothe 
State in the organization of the State by the citizens. Man was 
prior to government. He existed before the government. He 
made thegovernment. The government did not make him. 


Let us start right, then, in these deliberations. Then not be- 
able to live by himself, the individual man united with other 
individuals, thus constituting a government which we call a 
State; and those States, in ticular instance, having in 
this particular country revolted from the mother country, con- 
stituted, each State for itself, a separate and independent gov- 
ernment and sent its delegates to a common convention of all 
the States for the purpose of strengthening each; and the rights 
which each of the States had were not granted to it by the 
Colonial Con: nor given to it by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Our rights as voters were anterior to the formation of the 
Constitution. Our delegates sat in that convention. Our rep- 
resentatives made that Constitution, and our States ratified it 
when it was presented to them for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, in that Constitution there was created a Con- 
gress wholly unique. There is no other body in the world like 
unto this. We who sit here, and our colleagues who sit in the 
other end of the Capitol, receive our commissions from our sov- 
ereign States. Our commissions are signed by the governorsof 
our respective States, and our election is by the people of our 
several States. No district is formed from parts of two States; 
and yet when we come here, the representatives of the States, 
with commissions signed by the governors of the States, we leg- 
islate not for each State as States, but for the General Govern- 
ment, composed of all the States asa whole. Weare the sover- 
eign legislative body of the United States,and yet we are chosen 
and commissioned by the individual States. 

We are the only body in the world of whom this can be said, 
whose members receive a commission from one sovereign to leg- 
islate collectively in the name and for the benefit of an entirely 
diferent sovereign, com d as this is of all the various States 
so represented. There is no officer of the General Government 
who is elected save by the voters of the different States voting 
in their States as electors of the States. There are four different 
offices filled by election, the Executive—the President and Vice- 
President of the United States, the Senators, and the members of 
the House of Representatives. 

The President and the Vice-President under the Constitution 
are elected by electors to be chosen in a manner pointed out by 
the States. This Congress with all the powers given to it can 
not interfere with the mode in which the States shall declare 
how their electors shall be chosen; and in the late case that 
came up from Michigan the Supreme Court adhered to the an- 
cient principle. The Senate is composed of men selected by 
the Legislatures of the States, or using the old words, chosen 
by the Legislatures thereof.” The members of this House are 
„chosen“ by the electors in the States who have the qualifica- 
3 of electors for the most numerous branch of the State Leg- 

ture. i 

The President and the Vice-President, the Senators and the 
Representatives, are each chosen by electors of the States. They 
are all selected by the several States through electors qualified 
under the organic and statutory laws of the States. The sole 
limitations as to the electors who elect us are that they shall have 
the qualifications of electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature, and that in making these qualifications race 
shall not enter for the purpose of discrimination. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely certain that under our 
Constitution the election of President, the election of Senators, 
and the election of Representatives, is turned primarily over to 
the States, and the words ‘‘chosen by the Legislatures thereof,” 
in pointing out how Senators shall be elected, are the exact 
equivalent of “chosen by the electors of the different States” 

inting out how Representatives shall be elected. So that this 
Spoon’ and this Government has no more right to say how 
Representatives shall be elected than how Senators shall be 
elected. It is exactly the same power. 

Mr. Speaker, these are not old or antiquated ideas. They are 
as much alive to-day as they were when they were put into the 
Constitution. Nay, as the country grows larger, as its needs for 
wise legislation become greater, as its sectional interests be- 
come more diversified, it becomes more and more important 
that there shall not be given to a centralized party holding the 
reins of Government the power to perpetuate itself permanently 
in authority. 

When you turn these powers over to the States there may be 
frauds: but they are local and temporary, and they can not affect 
more than a very small section of the country. They will equal- 
ize themselves in a country like ours, where the parties are 
divided and the States of one section belong to one Pee the 
States of another section belong to the other. They can not 
permanently affect the Government. But you put this power in 
the hands of the General Government and you make it instantly 
compact, concentrated, easily used, and of universal 5 
It is instantly a weapon that can be put into the hands of a single 
party, to be exercised for the purpose of keeping that party in 
power. 
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I am not now speaking as a Democrat against Republicans. I 
ams g as a citizen who has lived to see parties rise and 
pass Into history. I am old enough to have seen the Whig party 
when the splendors of its illustrious leader, like the beauties of the 
setting sun, made the entire country radiant with his glory, and 
I have seen it, like that set sun, pass absolutely into night. 

I have seen the Know-No party arise like a beautiful 
mirage of the desert, and for a moment seem to give rest and 
comfort to the weary traveler to find some remedy for an 
improper migration, and then fall absolutely, baselessly, like 
that mirage. 1 have seen the Democratic party, insolent in its 
power, divide itself at Charleston and turn over the Government 
to a minority, rend the country and go down in the flames and 
fire of a civil war; and I have seen the Republican party for 
thirty years control the Government of the country, a great, 
compact, and wonderfully powerful party pass out of power; and 
I hope to live to see it disintegrate, which is the absolute neces- 
sity or prosperity inourcountry. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 


1 do not say this unkindly, for its members will go, like the 
Whigs, into other parties. Its patriotic members will leaven 
those parties. The ability of its leaders will still be given to 
the public service, and the exigencies of the new day and the 
circumstances of to-morrow will give to each of its members fair 
opportunity for the full exercise of all their powers. It is not, 
theaters, as a Democrat I am talking just now, but it is as acit- 
izen who believes that it is not within the bounds of possibility 
to put these powers in the hands of any party and then intrust 
that y with the authority of the General Government with- 

t party using those powers iniquitously and for its own 
fit 


Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to revive any ions or any ani- 
mosities. It is only, however, as we trace the history of measures 
that we may know what is their effect. These laws were 
after a great civil war; they were passed when the Republican 
pey was not quite certain what was to be done with the eleven 

tates which had constituted the Confederacy. Looking back 
upon that period we can well understand its perplexities. No 
party had ever faced so many and so grave perplexities as that 
ra, did after the war. It was under a written Constitution. 

he National Legislature was composed of members sent here 
from the various States to the Senate and the House, sworn to 
obey the limitations of that Constitution. 

They were utterly new conditions, unexpected, unforeseen, 
and perhaps unprovided for by those who made that Constitu- 
tion. An enormous public debtrested upon the shoulders of the 
peor Forms of taxation had to be found, and there had to be 

egislation to meet that debt. There was the enfranchisement 
of an unassimilable race, which the Republican party had pledged 
its honor should be pecen and that race was altogether 
within the limits either of the Confederacy or of the States 
which had sympathized withit. So questionsof the publicdebt, 
new questions of the status of the States and the relation of the 
States to the country, questions of race, questions of taxation, 
rose to be settled, not with the calm deliberations of a philo- 
hic and scientific statesman with despotic power, but in the 
midst of a factional fight inside of the party, with all the pas: 
sions of the war tenfold increased by the dissensions which 
arisen in that party. 

I can now see, probably better than I did then, that it was a 
time of great anxiety and of wondrous perplexity; and that the 
country came out of it as well as it did is the very highest pos- 
sible testimonial to the orderly, constructive powers of the 
Anglo-Saxon people and to the wondrous machinery of our 
duplex yet simple form of eee No longer can he who 
loves despotism and hates liberty say that our form of govern- 
ment isa weak one. Suddenly, with thirty-one States, there 
was a division, and eleven States found themselves without a 
government, without an army, without a soldier, without a ship, 
without a munition of war. By the subtle power of our simple 
union of States it instantly organized itself; constituted author- 
ity never for a moment was in perturbation. 

Civil liberty survived and was maintained, and yet the greatest 
army that so small a people ever put into the field was instantly 
organized, and for four years civil liberty and martial order alike 
went hand in hand under the power of thissimple form of the Union 
of States. On the other side the twenty States left in ion 
of the Government showed themselves capable of the largest ex- 
penditures, of obtaining the vastest sums of money, of putting into 
the field the largest armies, with the most despotic powers ex- 


ercised by President and Secretary of War, and yet with it all 
universal prosperity. And when the war ended, the curious 
and anomalous but iticent spectacle was presented of an 


army of 5 wasti ET away like in nor under by 
ring sun not running y to the sea, ructifying 
the power of its productive energy a country reunited after so 


greata war. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And that we 
came out of these perplexities with as little shock to liberty 
must always be a matter of the utmost commendation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it was not without infinite sacrifice and loss 
and embarrassment and without tears and labors that no voice 
can put into language and that no eloquence can depict. I have 
here the mere figures showing the taxable value of those States, 
which I will insert in my remarks. The taxable value of those 
States was $5,500,000,000 in 1860, running down, down, down, 
down through the period of the war and reconstruction until it 
reached in these eleven States $2,200,000,000. The war left it 
comparatively rich, but this law and laws like unto it stripped 
them of almost eve 3 

The State of Mississippi, represented by some gentlemen who 
do me the honor of liste to me, was in 1860 the third State 
in the Union in wealth per capita, and yet to-day, or in 1890, she 
is not as rich as she was in 1870. She stood the war with all its 
horrors; but from 1870 to 1880 she went down in taxable wealth 
so greatly that all the prosperity from 1880 to 1890 has not 
brought her back to where she was in 1870; and she has to-day 
$166,000,000 of taxable property among a population larger than 
what she had in 1860, when she was three times as wealthy as 
she is to-day. 

The assessed value of property in the Southern States as shown 
by the Census Reports was, in 1860, $5,506,893,902; in 1870, 83,692, 
815,916; in 1880, $3,560,380,175; and in 1890, $5,273,412,444. Ex- 
cluding the States of Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, and Kentucky, and leaving the eleven States 
which constituted the Confederacy, the assessed value of a 
erty in these eleven States was in in 1860, $4,333,957,942. It 
steadily decreased until in 1880 it was $2,240,369,297, a diminu- 
tion of nearly one-half. It had been somewhat lower in the 
year 1878, at which time the turning point seemed to have been 
reached, and in 1890 it was 83,218,481, 758, being an increase of a 
little less than 50 per cent. But, in some of the States the in- 
crease has been so small that they have not reached the value of 
the property in 1870, as, for instance, the State of ETS LE 
which had in 1860 $509,472,912 of property, and in 1870, $177,278,- 
890, has now, after twenty years of peace, only $166,464,913. 
South Carolina and Louisiana also had not reached in 1890 the 
wealth they owned in 1870. A 

The population of the Southern States, however, shows a con- 
tinual increase. In 1860 the whites of the South were 8,097,462, 
and the colored 4,202,612, an aggregate of 12,309,076. In 1890 
the whites were 15,549,357 and the colored 6,889,152, an aggregate 
of 22,439,509, or an increase of over 80 per cent. So that while 
the population in these States has almost doubled in the thirty 
years since 1860, the assessed value of the property of these 
States is $233,000,000 less than it was then, and this becomes more 
striking if we would compare the difference in the increase of 
wealth and population in certain of the States. 

People haye gone there. The wealth of brawn and muscle are 
there, and yet with all these, with all their labor they have not 
been able to put themselves back in the condition that they were 
in in 1870, when these laws were passed. 

Mr. Speaker, the fundamental principle of liberty when it is 
made applicable to 1 is the right ot home rule. Each 
community for itself knows better than any other community 
what is best for it. No community can afford to be ieee pated 
poor or permanently despotic or permanently cruel. No com: 
munity can permanently foment division among its citizens. 
There is no truth greater than that. 

There can be no truth greater than this, that in a community 
the friendship of the resident white is necessary to the resident 
negro, and the friendship of the resident negro is that which the 
resident white must cultivate. No pariah can be permanently 
kept within a community, and prosperity grows best amid that 
kindly fellowship and good neighborliness which make all of a 
community, ina certain sense, friends and kindred to each other. 
Let the country and let the world know that it is the prineiple 
of American institutions that absolute freedom be given to a 
community to manage its own affairs according to its best judg- 
ment. [Applause.] And whether you call that community a 
State or a city, it does not change this fundamental principle. 

In this debate we hear abuse of cities. Iconfess it grates upon 
my ears and tears my heart. Cities have been the great beacon 
lights of man’s progress. They have been the custodians of 
human liberty. ey have been the evangels of human civiliza- 
tion. Tyre and Sidon, Jerusalem and Athens, Rome, Paris, 
London, and New York mark with their greatness the succes- 
sive steps of human civilization and human progress; and nocity 
can prosper if it is interfered with and 5 by those who 
do not live within its borders. Let italone. There may be a 


Tweed ring. How is it to be destroyed? It is to be destroyed 
by such men as Samuel J. Tilden and other citizens who assist 
to déstroy it. [Applause.] l 
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Philadelphia may be under the domination of a 1 
ring that rules it for it's own nefarious purposes. Let it alone, 
and the best men of the Republican party, for there is a slight 
difference between men, whether they be Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats, when it comes to the protection of their homes and the 
solvation of their property from iniquitous taxation in the puri- 
fication of public justice, which has been endangered by putting 
corrupt judges on the bench—let Philadelphia alone, and she 
will be redeemed by her own better citizens undoing and over- 
throwing that wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people, as represented by an 
American Congress, have no interest greater than the turning 
over to the States and cities the responsibility of power. Our 
enemies from the beginning have always argued that liberty 
meant license. Sen always carries with it the possi- 
bility of success. You never saw a country that became free 
and could keep itself free for a little while that did not demon- 
strate the power of self-government. We are better to-day than 
ever before. We are wiser than ever before. 

I do not mean that there have not been great men in the past, 
who, under great excitement, amid the throes and the emer- 

encies of a great era, rose to a more heroic height than we do 
5 this day of comfortable and ambling peace and prosperity, but 
I do mean that as a whole the world is better every day it 
was the day before, because we are realizing more and more 
every day the apotheosis of human nature and are giving to men 
more responsibility and thereby developing them to higher ca- 
pacity; and all these acts of legislation which we now propos 
to repeal, and every act like unto them, are based upon the idea 
that mon need a guiding-string—that we are wiser than some- 
body else. 

Say gentlemen on this floor, ‘‘ You have impotent States, and 
therefore we mustdo something.” Who are “we” but the rep- 
resentatives‘of those very States? Who govern those impotent 
States but our brothers and our first cousins, charged with an 
equal responsibility? How does it happen that a second-rate 
man becomes a wise leader of the ple by being sent to Con- 
gress, while his elder and better brother mes an inferior 
man by being sent to the Legislature of Kentucky or Indiana to 
legislate for ag sti of his State? 

t is untrue, Mr. r. As you amplify the powers of the 
General Government you diminish the responsibility of the peo- 
ple at home, and as you diminish their responsibility you make 
them less and less competent to perform the duties which are 
imposed upon them. 

Mr. Speaker, in these remarks that I have made, attempting 
to discuss the general topic, I have not undertaken to point out 
the specific acts of violence that have occurred under these laws. 

A priori they would occur; oer rere bound to occur. Leta 
man have his commission from Washington, operating in New 
York or in California, let him have an appointment from an 
irresponsible source—for the President of the United States is 
in a certain sense not responsible to the people save in the mat- 
ter of retlection—let a man have such a commission from such a 
source operating in a community in which he is a stranger and 
whatcares that man for local publicopinion? What cares he for 
the surrounding of the particular locality in which he is to act? 
What feeling but contempt is he likely to have for the local au-* 
thorities? What will restrain his arm when it is understood 
that he has behind him a power that is irresponsible and om- 
nipotent? 

e is never a first-class man. He is never selected upon that 
ground, and, no matter by whom selected, ex necessitatethe mode 
of the administration of these laws will become offensive, if not 
guage of the Representative who preceded me 
r. JOHNSON of Indiana]) infamous. And so history has borne 
out philosophy that the practical working of these laws must be 
offensive from the principles upon which they arefounded. Ido 
not intend to undertake, this afternoon, to prove these assertions 
by reference to the various acts which have been committed. 
Other gentlemen can do that. What I mean to assert is that in 
the nature of the case they have been, they always will be offen- 
sively executed. If you nominate a Democratic marshal and 
surround the polls with Democratic supervisors, or if you nomi- 
nate a Republican marshal and surround the polls with Repub- 
lican supervisors, the result will be precisely the same—offensive 
in its effects by the very necessity of the selection of the men 
and the authority under which they act. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another objection to these laws which 
to my d is py bond grave. I am an utter disbeliever in every 
form of paternalism. I am an utter disbeliever in all that has 
marked the pol icy of the Republican party in the legislation of 
the country in these twenty-seven years that have followed the 
close of the war. These laws are simply a part of this policy. 
The General Government has ae its hand upon every industry 
in the country, interfering with it by protective 8, either 


harmful or partial, helping one by injuring his com 


titor, or 
harming him by building up his rival; making unce ty where 
— ty was requisite, and putting burdens which could not 

rne. 

I believe in wiping out the whole system and taking the Fed- 

eral hand off all the industries of the country, so that we shall 
have simply taxation for revenue, [Applause.] It has inter- 
fered with the banking of thé countr until the Government has 
become the great banker and has ə forms of currency out. 
I believe in the Democratic party taking up the great question 
of the currency, and step by step, as it may have light, exper- 
imentally going in the direction of divorcing the Government 
from the banking business, until we make our Treasury simply 
the means of collecting the revenues which we need and paying 
out those revenues in meeting such expenditures as an econom- 
ical Government must necessarily make. 
_ Lam in favor of emptying ourselves of the power of interfer- 
ing with the elections of the country, so that the General Gov- 
ernment shall be the representative of the people through 
President, Senators, and Representatives freely chosen by the 
various States according to the pristine method under which 
our fathers chose their representatives and other officers. And 
this is the mission of the Democratic party. We have come 
into power under unusual and perplexing circumstances. We 
find an empty Treasury; we find unwise economic legislation, 
burdensome, partial, and oppressive. We find unwise money 
legislation, producing almost a panic. We find on our statute 
books statutes allowing interference with elections. 

We have pledged the people that we will take up these vari- 
ous matters—not all at once—not crowdin, acne, Po into to- 
day, but that in the four years during which the people have 
intrusted us with pawor we will take up these matters so as to 
restore the principle of noninterference by the General Govern- 
ment in the private affairs of the citizen; as to the question of 
revenue, noninterference by the Government save for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the constitutional currency pointed out by our 
fathers and requisite in the money affairs of the pe le; nonin- 
terference by the General Government in the elections of the 
people, permitting them to choose freely those who shall repre- 
sent them in either House of Congress, 

This is the practical Democracy of to-day. We may disagree 
among ourselves as to exactly how this shall be done. Gentle- 
men of the Republican party, is there anything in this that should 
excite your ire? My friend from Lowa [Mr. HENDERSON], who 
I am proud to claim as a friend, having been associated with 
him for nearly five years in committee service, in his excited 
and declamatory way protested in the name of the great State 
of Iowa against the repeal of these laws. I protest not merely 
in the name of the great State of Iowa, but in the name of a sis- 
ter State, Kentucky, and every State of the forty-four whose 
united glory makes the radiance of the American flag, against 
the Federal Government choosing Representatives for a single 
one of these States. I do more than that: in the name of those 
forty-four States I feel that the Democratic party can pledge to 
the Federal Government a representation that shall give to that 
Government her old vigor, secure for her entire authority, add 
to her glory, and give prosperity to all her citizens. [Applause]. 

Nay more, is there a section of the country that is not inter- 
ested in this? We are a people of sections. We are not simpl. 
citizens of States, but by those great laws of commerce, of cli- 
mate, of industry, which we can not control and which modify 
and sometimes control us and our destinies, we are a republic 
of sections. In the t cotton belt there are interests which 
are unique and peculiar. In that mighty river, the Mississippi, 
there are possibilities and capacitiesfor wealth and development 
to the people upon either side that can not be foretold. 

The very trend of commerce may be changed from the East to 
the Southwest if that great river can ever be made obedient 
to the demands of commerce and will not overflow with disas- 
trous floods her banks. The silver interests of the Northwest 
are equally unique and peculiar. Then there are fishing inter- 
ests and manufacturing interests in the extreme East. There 
are special interests in the great Appalachian range, where the 
minerals lie eager to be taken out and made useful in the em- 
ployment of human industry. On the Pacific coast, as it looks 
toward China and longs for the trade of the Pacific, there are 

culiar and grave problems which are pressing for solution, 

h of these is sectional; each has its peculiar interests; each 
must have under our form of government impartiality or there 
arise discontent and dissatisfaction. Shall we have the election 
of the Representatives of these sections through a centralized 
government exercising its power through marshals and other 
officers? Is it not better to turn over to each section with a frank 
and loving confidence, with ajustand fraternal affection, the selec- 
tion of its own g ee so that when we meet here around 
the great council board of this imperial nation, we shall know 
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that he who comes here to represent California or the delta of 
the Mississippi or the granite State or the silver States, does 
not come by the action of a packed ballot box controlled by in- 
fluences from Washington—is not selected under the shadow of 
the bayonet—is not made the mere puppet of a central power, 
but does in good faith represent his own people, has been chosen 
pf nia own neighbors because he sympathizes with them, so that 
when we hear voice it is not his voice as an individual, it is 
the voice of anambassador speaking for his people, uttering their 
sentiments and urging upon us their rights and their interests. 

What an august y this and the Senate of the United States 
become when they represent fairly, . and justly ever, 
interest in this great Republic, no longer divided by animosi- 
ties, the traditions of the past wiped out, the hopes of the future 
becoming brighter as they become nearer realization, and each 
member feeling thathe owes his electionand the maintenance of 
his power and of the confidence of the people who sent him here 
to a power not intimidated by authority and unpurchased by any 
hope of reward. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

s there a Republican who can not unite with me in the hope 
of the glory of the country, whose legislation shall be commit- 
ted to the hands of the Representatives thus chosen? And then, 
sir, subdividing that thought, there sit here and there, scat- 
tered amid the Representatives of States and sections, the 
representatives of great cities. Does this take anything away 
from our deliberations? Where can human intellect be made 
broader? Where can the stimulating power of all the acting 
and counteracting influences which develop mankind be more 
stimulating than in one of our great cities? As you walk down 
the streets of Boston, daily living among its traditions, with the 
mighty dead around you, the glorious present about you, and 
the more hopeful future before you, can it be that he who rep- 
resents all of that is unworthy to sit with us, and that we must 
call his people a rabble and surround his ballot box with some 
inferior power gathered from some other district than his own? 

Mr. Speaker, these statutes have marked an era. Can not 
their 1 be the beginning of another era? It will not be 
long before we who are gray-headed, who participated in that 
great struggle, must pass away. Possibly we dominate in ma- 

ority, not in intellect, in the personnel of this House. Gray 
hairs are quite common here, Mr. Speaker. I belong in hope to 
to-morrow; and I have no fear of what will come when we pass 
away. Nor has this Congress any right to fear. 

Since these laws have ceased to be operative, for they have 
practically ceased to operate save in two or three great cities 
of the country, young men have come among us, and for one I 
have been filled with infinite pride and with great comfort that 
I have seen these younger brothers of mine win their spurs on 
this floor. Can we not afford to turnover without these compul- 
sory laws the country of our love to the generation which has 
produced the lovable Virginian, with the great name borne so 
worthily, who opened this debate [Mr. TUCKER], the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], the young gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. PENCE], and the young gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BAILEY], and say take our country; we trust it to you with- 
out tying your hands with these offensive legislative enactments 
of the dead past. 

So, gentlemen, I repeat, can we not mark to-day a new era of 
better feeling, of a return to confidence in ourselves and in all 
our people, by wiping out these statutes? You say it isa con- 
spiracy. Yes, ladmitit. I admitit ina sense that may be just. 

here is a conspiracy against these laws. But, Mr. Speaker, it 
is a conspiracy on the part of a majority of the people of the 
United States. [Applause.] Gentlemen on the other side have 
denounced the Democratic party. I have nodefense to make for 
it. Said theeloquent Senator from Virginia ona great occasion, 
Lou can not indict a whole people.” 

When you denounce the Democratic party you denounce a ma- 
jority ofthe American people. It is nd longer a Southern party. 
A ing tg, Mees the members from the Northern States who sit 
here are Democrats. The State of New York has givenusa 
President. Gentlemen of the Republican party, can you not for 
once go with us, in spite of the belief that when the Lord ceased 
to make Republicans the material of infallibility had given out? 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

I do not know whether the American people will turn the 
Democratic PEN. out of power. I do not, sir, myself think that 
they will. I believe in the power of self-government. I have 
supe to help bring the Democratic partyinto power. I be- 
lieve it has come here to stay. Thatis my judgment, and that 
is a judgment which comes from two or thres simple things. 
The Democratic party came partly into power eight years ago. 
It was tempted to conceal its sentiments by the superb prize of 
the Presidency. Cowardice tempted; may be only silence, not dis- 
honorable, seemed to be all that was to give it addea 
years of power. It gave the Presidency away rather thangive its 
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honor away. It laid down power, but it kept its honor; it kept 
the peace between its intellect and its conscience. 

And, Mr. Speaker, a party that is able to do that is a party 
fit to be intrusted with power. I saw that party out of power. 
I saw missiles, even from its own ranks, shot towards him who 
had been the great embodiment of that act of civic courage. I 
saw that er! meet in convention, and with a courage as 
heroic as that of its leader, it took that rejected leader and put 
him at the head of its hosts; not because they loved his person, 
not because they agreed with all of his sentiments, not use 
there were not differences between many of them and him, but 
because he was the representative of its best quality, the civic 
courage which made him risk everything rather than dishonor. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And I saw the people of 
America confirm that act of courage, not alone by the election 
of that President, but by the election of a Democratic House 
and a Democratic Senate. 

Since that election I have seen the people stirred about these 
great questions, perturbed, perplexed, divided, and yet resolute 
to try to reach a just conclusion. I know we disagree. yay 
conceal it? I know there are questions on which we are divided. 
Wei'will be frank about them; and I believe our success is perma- 
nent because we are frank about these matters concerning which 
we disagree, and because we are honestly, zealously, and faith- 
fully trying to reach some conclusion upon which we can agree. 

There is no disaster to a patriotic and courageous party which 
will trust the people of America. They ask of us that we shall 
be brave and confident and trust them; and this, Mr. Speaker, 
we are going todo. We may not do quite as much as the most 
zealous would ask us to do. We may do more than the most 
timid may want us todo, We will take the reins of government 
into our hands, we will exercise the powers thatare given to us, 
we will do that cautiously, but we will do it resolutely. And 
935 Democrats, the confidence of the people will follow us if 
we do it. 

And this is the sweetest thought of all, Mr. Speaker, that the 
reward will be not prosperity to Democrats alone, not rewards 
to our friends only, but prosperity to the whole country, good 
government in every section, free play of individual capacity 
everywhere, unshackled trade, unhampered commerce, impar- 
tiality of taxation and stability of currency, freedom and purit; 
of elections, a republic of States where the States are equal an 
where the citizens are free. [Prolonged applause.] 


Assessed value of property in certain States as shown in census reports for the 
year's 1890, 1880, 1870, and 1560. 


1860. 

Delaware $74,184,401 | $59,951,643 | $64,787,223 | 839,767, 233 
TS OO eee ee 528,529,489 | 497, 307,675 | 423,834,918 | 297, 135, 238 
District of Columbia . 153, 307, 541 99, 401, 787 74, 271, 603 41, 084, 945 
EAN L un Acta SRE 391, 798, 609 | $08,455,135 | 365, 430,917 657, 021, 336 
West Virginia 169,927,587 | 139,622,705 | 140,538, 273 e 
North Carolina. 212, 697,287 | 156,100,202, 130,378,622 | 292, 297, 602 
South Corolina. 150, 088,651 | 133,560, 135 | 183,913,337 | 489,319, 128 
Georgia .... 877, 366,784 | 239,472,509 | 227,219,519 | 618, 282, 387 
Florida 70, 926, 988 30, 938. 309 82, 480, 843 68, 929, 685 
Kentueky - 512,615,506 | 350,563,971 | 409, 844,204 | 528, 212, 693 

nnessee 347,508,105 | 211,778,538 | 253, 782, 161 382, 405, 200 
Alabama 122, 867,228 | 155,582,505 | 432, 108, 762 
Mississippi .. 110, 628,129 | 177,278,890 | 609,472, 912 
Louisiana 160, 162,489 | 253,371,800 | 435, 787, 265 
Texas 320, 364,515 | 149,782,929 | 267,792, 885 
Arkansas 409, 94, 528, 843 | 180, 211, 330 
Missouri 556, 129,969 | 266, 985, 851 


Population, white and colored, of certain States, as shown in census reports 
E the years 1890, 1880, 1870, and 1869. r 


6 140, 066 442 
ä 820, 403 10 
District ot Columbia 154, 695 572 59, 596 
Virginia 1, 020, 122 
West Virginia .. 730, 077 690 592, 537 25, 886 
North Carolina 1,055, 382 561,018 867, 242 
South Carolina 462, 008 „934 391, 105 604, 332 
Georgia ......... 978, 357 858, 815 816, 908 Rie 
Florſda 224, 949 166, 180 142, 605 11 
Kentucky 1,590, 462 268, O71 1.877, 179 1,451 
mnessee.. 1, 336, 637 430, 678 1, 138, 831 1§1 
Alabama... $33, 718 678, 22 1 
Mississippi 544, 851 742, , 898 650, 
Louisiana.. 558, 395 559, 1 454, 954 
Xas ... 1, 745, 935 488, 171 1, 97, 287 
Arkansas 818, 752 1, 531 0, 
528, 458 2, 028, 826 45, 
5 857 
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922 
88, 278 
712,089 
424 033 
678,470 381,522 
220, 687 412,320 
638, 926 465, 693 
90,057 €2, 677 
82 ett 
521, 384 437,770 
382 896 437, 404 
362, 065 350, 373 
564, 700 182, 921 
362, 115 111, 259 
1, 608, 146 118, 503 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker—— 


The SPEAKER tempore. The gentleman from Iowa. 
Mr. MONEY. . Speaker, I move that the House do now 


gp! An 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LACEY] is recognized. 

Mr. CEY. At this late hour I do not think further debate 
would be proper, but I desire to offer an amendment before en- 
tering cee the discussion of the bill, and I now send that amend- 
ment to the Clerk’s desk and ask that it be read. I will then 
yield to a motion to adjourn. : 

The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair recognized the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY], supposing that he would proceed 
this evening, and therefore did not entertain the motion to ad- 


urn. 
ohr. MONEY. Isuggest that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LAcry] address the House in the morning. 

Mr. LACEY. That was my idea; but there is an amendment 
which I think ought to be read, so that it may go into the REC- 


ORD. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 


ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the bill (H. R. 2331 "y striking out the following words: 

“Sections 5506, 5511, 5512, 5513, 5514, 5515, 5520; also all after the word ‘sec- 
tions,’ in line 32, down to and inctuding the word provisions,’ in line 38. 

Mr. LACEY. Now, if it may be understood thatI can resume 
in the morning, I will yield to a motion to adjourn, or I will 
make the motion myself. I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 
The motion was agreed to. x 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Friday, September 29, 1893, at 12 0’clock 
noon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills; which were re- 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3539) for the relief of Elizabeth Bragonier, of 
Washington County, Md.—the Committee on Military Affairs 

ed, and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3276) for the relief of Bruno Nohle—the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R, 3223) for the relief of Dennis Kelly—the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORTALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By r. ELLIS of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 3544 to amend an act 
entitled An act to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for 
other p sto the Committee on the Public Lands. 
77 Mr. BELL of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 3645) to amend section 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Com- 


mittee on Mines and £ 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill R. 3546) to authorize the Corpus 
Christi and Padre Island bor Company to import free of duty 
certain materials for the construction of an outer harbor on the 


coast of Texas—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3566) to extend the 
benefits of the on laws to State itiamen and to the widows, 
children, and dependent relatives of deceased State militiamen 
who rendered service to the United States during the late war 
of the rebellion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
uest): A bill (H. R. 3567) to au- 

of real estate in the city 
of Washington for a Government Printing Office site—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and — 

Also (by request), A bill (H. R. 3568) to authorize the purchase 
of a site for the Government Printing Office—to the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A joint resolution (H. Res. 58) provid- 
ing for the publication of 50,000 extra copies of the compendium 
of the Eleventh Census—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A resolution to print hearings held 
before the Committee on Ways and Means—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 3547) for the relief of the estate 
of Benjamin Powell, of Tishomingo County, Miss.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3548) for the relief of A. J. King, of Alcorn 
County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. APSLEY: A bill (H. R. 3549) ting a pension to 
Charles A. Hunter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 3550) to in- 
erease the pension of Henrietta A. Lewis, widow of Capt. R. F. 
Lewis, United States Navy—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of Geo (by We pe A bill (H. R. 3551) 
for the relief of William J. Freeman, of Warren County, Ga.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 3552) to carry into effect the 
order of the Secretary of the Interior, ete.—to the Committes 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRESHAM: A bill (H. R. 3553) for the relief of the es- 
tate of Lucy A. Barker—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. MoCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3554) for the re- 
a of the estate of Pearce Noland—to the Committee on War 


laims. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: A bill (H. R. 3555) for the relief of Thomas 
C. Isgrig—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3556) for the relief of James S. Frizzle—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3557) for the relief of the administrator of 
Marcus L. Broadwell, deceased—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3558) for the relief of administrator of George 
W. Taylor, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3559) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
V. Stirman, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEVENS: A bill (H. R. 3560) granting a pension to 
Martha A. Geer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3561) for the 
relief of Lewis White—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of West e are A bill (H. R. 3562) for the 
relief of Mrs. Ann E. Heiskell—to the Committee on War 


Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3563) for the relief of the estate of A. H. 
Herr, deceased, late of the District of Columbia—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3564) for the relief of G. W. Graham—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 3565) for the relief of George 
Pike—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 3569) for the relief of 
Joseph G. Swank—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’sdesk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRYAN (by 8 bs t and without approval): Petition 
of citizens of Lincoln, Ne . the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman act—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 


Also, petition of citizens of Nemaha County, of the citizens of 
Lincoln County, and of the citizens of Unionville, Humboldt 
for the free coinage of silver to the Com- 
eights, and Measures. 
the Window Glass Workers’ Assembly, No. 


County, Nebr., 
mittee on Coinage 
Also, petition of 


1893. 
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300, of Pittsburg, Pa., favoring the free coinage ofsilyer—to the 


Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, two petitions of citizens of Michigan, favoring the free 

coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 
By Mr. CANNON of California: Memorial of the board of trus- 
tees, board of health, and board of education of the city of Ala- 
meda, and the mayor, city council, board of public works, board 
of health, and board of education of the city of Oakland, Cal., 
praying for an appropriation of $50,000 for sewer canal between 
said cities—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. COBB of Alabama: Petition of the citizens of Bibb 
County, relative to the destruction of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Randolph, in said county, Alabama, by the United 
States troops under the command of Gen. Wilson in April, 1865, 
and asking an appropriation for the rebuilding of same—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon (by request): Petition of 30 minis- 
ters, representing 1,500 church members in the Idaho Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, assembled at 
Baker City, Oregon, on the 9th day of August, 1893, requesting 
immediate re of the act of May 5, 1892, known as the Geary 
law—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HILBORN: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the retention of duties on oranges— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Antioch, Contra Costa County, 
Cal., favoring free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. IKIRT: Memorial of Salem (Ohio) Trades and Labor 
Council, favoring restriction of immigration—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JONES: Petition of Shiloh Baptist Church of Freder- 
icksburg, Va., asking compensation for damages to their church 
building by United States troops in 1862—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Petition of glass bottle workers and 
others, asking that no reduction in the tariff on manufactured 
glass bottles be made—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of Moscow ge, No. 198, 
Free and Accepted Masons, Fayette County, Tenn.; petition of 
James M. Crews, and petition of Anna M. Fitzhugh—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLORof Tennessee: Papers in the case of William 
Me riod and of Nelson McLaughlin—to the Committee on War 

ims, 

Also, papers in case of Thomas H. Reeves—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Papers in case of Isaac S. Myers—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania: Petition of 77 glass bottle 
mies and others, of Hawley, Pa., against reduction of tariff 
duties on manufactured glass bottles—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petitition of 27 glass bottle workers and others, of Haw- 
ley, Pa., against reduction of tariff duties on manufactured glass 
bottles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE, 
FRIDAY, September 29, 1893. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rey. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D., of the cityof Wash- 


ington. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings will be read. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I suggest that there is not a 
quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Gallinger, Manderson, Shoup, 
Bate, George, ; N 
Caffery, - Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Cameron, Harris, Murphy, Vance, 
Chandler, Hunton, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Qullom, 22 Peffer, White, Cal 
Dixon, Kyle Perkins, Wolcott 
Dolph, Lindsay, Platt, 

‘bois, McMillan, Power, 
Faulkner, McPherson, Roach, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thirty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is no quorum present. 
Mr. CULLOM. Iask leave to state that the Senator from 


Maine [Mr. FRYE], who when here sits near me, has been sick 
for several days. He was in the Chamber for a few minutes yes- 
terday, but I apprehend he isdetained to-day by illness. I think 
I should make this statement in justification of his absence. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of Senators in the Chamber. 

The motion was eee to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. DANIEL, Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. HILL, Mr. MORGAN, and Mr. 
SHERMAN entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to state that my colleague a 
SMITH] is necessarily absent from the Senate by reason of ill- 
ness. Otherwise he would be here to answer to his name. 

Mr. Hiccrns entered the Chamber and responded to his 
name. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 11 o’clock and 13 minutes a. m). 
Korty three Senators haye answered to their names, A quorum 

present. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that all further proceedings under 
the call of the Senate be dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings will be read by the Secretary. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. POWER presented the petition of H. O. Stephens and 73 
other citizens of Missoula, Mont., praying for the re of 
the so-called Sherman silver law, and for the free and ted 
coinage of silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I present a memorial of the Democratic 
citizens of Hampshire County, W. Va., being resolutions adopted 
in mass meeting assembled, remonstrating against the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the act of July 14, 1890, and praying that the re- 
peal be conditioned upon legislation in the body of the repealing 
statute providing for the future coinage of silver upon a parity 
with gold. I move that the memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON. I present a petition of 144 manufacturers of 
Philadelphia, 9 $75,000,000 capital, whose product 
amounts to $150,000,000 a year, emplo 00,000 men, praying 
Con to so legislate as to preserve the protective character 
of the tariff and the integrity of silver as a money metal. I 
should like, with the consent of the Senate, to have this short 
petition read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the paper proposed to be read? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania re- 
quests unanimous consent to have read the petition he has indi- 


cated. 

Mr. HARRIS. Isuggest to the Senator from 5 
that he allow it to be printed as a document. I have habitually 
objected to putting into the REcoRD memorials and petitions. 
It is a very vicious habit, and I hope the Senator willbe satisfied 
to let it be printed as a document. 

Mr. CAMERON. I shall have to be satisfied if the Senator 
objects, but I trust that in this case he will withdraw his objec- 
tion. It will not consume more than three minutes of the e 
of the Senate. Being very shortit will not occupy much space 
inthe RECORD. It is an important paper, from the greatest 
city in my State, signed by very prominent and very worthy 
men, upon a subject that isof great interest to the country at 
present, and I most anxiously desire to have it read. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is exceedingly unpleasant to me to interpose 
an objection to any request the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
made or may make, but if I yield to him in this instance I shall 
have to abandon my whole ground and yield toevery other Sena- 
tor who makesa similar request; and pastexperience shows that 
Se 8 who make such requests are rather numerous. I 
object. 

r. CAMERON. T ask the Senator if he will object to its be- 
ing read and then have it printed as a document, and not put it 
in the RECORD? 

Mr. HARRIS. Everything that is read at the desk goes into 
the RECORD, and for that reason I am constrained to object. 

Mr. CAMERON. Then I shall ask the Senate to have the pe- 
tition printed as a document. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope that will be done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the petition will lie on the table and be printed 
as a document. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T, O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
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vis following bills; in which it requested the concurrenceof the 
nate: 

A bill E R. 1127) for the relief of Francis M. Tomlin; and' 

A bill (H. R. 2796) relating to the disqualification of registers 
and receivers of the United States land offices, and making pro- 
vision in case of such disqualification. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 1021) to grant the right of 
way to the Kansas, Oklahoma Central and Southwestern Rail- 
way Company through the Indian Territory and Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Healso introduced a bill(S. 1022) for the relief of W. H. L. Pep- 
perell; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. DUBOIS introduced a bill (S. 1023) for the payment of 
arrears of interest on Chickasaw trust fund; which was read 
2 by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 1024) for the relief of John 
Spicer; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MARTIN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 31) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election 
of United States Senators by a direct vote of the people of the 
several States whenever they shall make provision for same by 
statute orconstitution; which was read twice by its title, and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE BILLS REMERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

The bill H. R. 1127) for the relief of Francis M. Tomlin; and 

The bill (H. R. 2796) relating to the disqualitication of registers 
and receivers of the United States land offices, and making pro- 
vision in case of such disqualification. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A mes from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
with an amendment the bill 105 721) to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to appoint two additional 
clerks; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed and 
the Calendar is in order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to re- 
pen a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 

irecting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending ques- 
tion being on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the 
substitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] has 
consented to yield to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], 
and the Senator from Alabama kindly consents to yield to me 
for a few minutes this morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee will 
roceed. 

f Mr HARRIS. Mr. President, the 5 raised by the 
Reding bill have beenalready discussed from the scientific and 
economic standpoints with very great ability. Indeed, no dis- 
cussion of financial questions in this country or any other has 
shown the same amount of research or has been so thorough as 
this has been. 

But notwithstanding this fact, I propose to deal with them as 
urely American questions, which directly and materially af- 
ect the interests of the whole people of the United States, and 

put on record at least some of the reasons which will control my 
vote. 

Mr. President, the so-called Sherman act” passed the Senate 
by the united vote of Republican Senators, while every Demo- 
cratic Senator recorded his vote against it. 

The Republican Senators have, with great unanimity, deserted 
and denounced their bantling, and it has no friends upon the 
Democratic side of the Chamber. 

But “cowardly makeshift” as it was, and is, it has, in the opin- 
ion of some of us, at least two virtues. 

It adds from three to four millions of dollars per month toa 
too small volume of circulating money, and is the only statutor 
recognition of silver bullion as a money metal, and its intent an 
purpose was to utilize silver to the extent, at least, of 4,500,000 
ounces per month, y 

The act not only requires the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
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chase that amount of silver monthly, and, issue legal-tender 
Treasury notes to pay for the same, but in terms quite as explicit 
and mandatory, he is commanded by section 3 of the act, in the 
following language, to coin: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces of 
the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into standard 
silver dollars, until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he shall coin 
of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as much as 
may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes herein 
provided for. 

But notwithstanding this peremptory command to coin, in- 
stead of coining $151,804,170, the amount of Treasury notes is- 
sued in payment for the bullion ve to September 1, 1893, the 
Secretary has coined only $36,087,185 under this act, the balance 
of the bullion having been dumped into the vaults of the Treas- 
ury where it lies idle, benefiting nobody. 

The results of the operations of the act, up to the Ist of Sep- 
tember, have been the issue of Treasury notes for the purchase 
of silver bullion, as before said, to the amount of 8151, 804,170 
and the coinage of only $36,087,185. 

These Treasury notes have gone intocirculation and increased 
the amount of circulating money to that extent. If the act re- 
mains in force, the Treasury will continue to issue from three 
to four millions dollars of legal-tender notes monthly to pay for 
silver bullion at the market price, which will add that much to 
the amount of money in circulation. If repealed, these Treasury 
notes will not be issued, and the amount of money will not be in- 
creased either by the coinage of silver or the issue of Treasury 
notes. 

From every quarter comes to us the cry of not enough cur- 
rency. Even many of the strongest banks of the country, upon 
this plea of insufficient currency, refuse, as I am informed, to 
return to their depositors, except in limited quantities, their 
own money. 

Yet the financial doctors of the day prescribe a dose of con- 
tractionas the only possible cure for the disease of contraction. 

Mr. President, the currency famine and financial panic from 
which the country is just emerging was the result of a deliber- 
ately planned scheme to drive silver to the wall, and prevent 
the further use of silver as money in this country, and to prevent 
its being utilized in any way to increase the amount of money. 

The most active and potentagenciesin carrying out the scheme 
were the national banks, and while they signally failed in their 
efforts to create distrust and want of confidence in the ability 
and good faith of the Government to redeem all of its obligations 
to the letter of its contracts, they did succeed in creating alarge 
amount of distrust and want of confidence in themselves, which 
prompted a large proportion of their depositors to seek for more 
safe and reliable places to keep their money than national banks, 
and this forced the banks not only to refuse all accommodations 
to customers, but to refuse to return to depositors their money 
except in such quantities as the bank prescribed. 

That the purchasing clause of the Sherman act is the cause, 
or that it had much or any agency in causing the panicis, in my 
opinion, a false pretense. It had no more to do with it, in fact, 
sen) the lighting of a friction match has to do with starting a 
cyclone. : 

There is not aman, woman, or child in the country, or out of it, 
who doubts or has doubted that this Government will pay all just 
demands against it according to its contracts. In proof of which, 
if proof was necessary, I need only refer to the fact thatduring 
the panic, all kinds of money were hoarded, silver certifleates 
1811 silver dollars, as well as gold certificates, greenbacks, and 

old. 

2) Mr. President, we should look the real question in the face and 
deal with it. 

In the financial policy of this country the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act is a mere bagatelle, and in the financial policy of 
the world it is too insignificant to be considered except so far as 
it recognizes silver as a money metal. 

The great, the real 0 ose is, shall gold alone be the basis of 
our circulation? Shall silver be totally abandoned as money in 
our financial policy except as a subsidiary coin? The passage of 
this bill means, and is in my opinion intended to mean, that we 
shall have no more legal-tender silver dollars; that hereafter, 
silver shall be used only as fractional currency. 

It means practical demonetization, monometallism, gold stand- 
ard. 

The only act in existence requiring silver coinage is the third 
section of the so-called Sherman act, and coinsge under itis lim- 
ited to the silver purchased. It is trueit leaves the legal-tender 
quality of existing silver money as it was, but the spirit that 
urges the ge of this bill will probably insist upon the prac- 


tical demonetization of the silver dollars we now have, as the 

object of capital is to reduce the volume of legal-tender money. 
Mr. President, bimetallism—gold and silver as a currency, or- 

as the basis of a circulating medium—was the fixed and unques- 
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tioned policy of the American Colonies from their earliest in- 
fancy. It was the policy of the framers of the Constitution, and 
is the policy of the Constitution. 

It was the policy of all the legislation of the country up tothe 
demonetization act of 1873, which was passed in a manner that, 
in my opinion, not one in fifty, if one in a hundred of the mem- 
bers of the two Houses that passed it, knew that they were pro- 
hibiting the coinage of the silver dollar by the passage of that 
act; but it did prohibit the further coinage of the 4124-grain sil- 
ver dollar. 

Then, by the passage of the Revised Statutes in 1874, the legal- 
tender quality of existing silver dollars was limited to $5, and 
the work of the single standard gold monometallist was accom- 
plished; the latter act having been passed, as I have often heard 
upon this floor, without reading, and, therefore, without the 
understanding of this body; but it was passed and became a law. 

Mr. President, it never was, is not now, and never will be, in 
my opinion, the sentiment or policy of any considerable portion 
of the American poopie to demonetize either silver or gold. 

Examine the platforms of the two great parties adopted in 
1892. And I trust that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
KYLE], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] will pardon me for omitting men- 
tion of the platform of their party. I omit it because their party 
was not great, and will only become great when the Democratic 
and Republican parties fail and refuse to carry out their distinct 
pledges to the people. : 

Here is what the two groat parties, in convention assembled, 
promised the people in 1892, on the money question: 


PLATFORMS OF 1892. 


Democratic platform. 

We denounce the Republican legis- 
lation known as the Sherman act of 
1800 as acowardly makeshift, fraught 
with possibilities of danger in the 


Republican platform. 

The American people, from tradi- 
tion and interest, favor bimetallism, 
and the Republican party demands 
the use of both gold and silverasa 


standard money, with such restric- 
tions and under such provisions, to 
be determined by legislation, as will 
secure the maintenance of the parity 
of values of the (wo metals, so that 
the purchasing and debt- aying 
power of the dollar, whether ofsilver, 
gold. or paper, shall be at all times 
ual. The interest of the producers 
of the country, its farmers and its 
workmen, demand that every dollar, 
paper or coin, issued by the Govern- 
ment, shall be as good as any other. 


future, which should make allof its 
supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. We hold 
to the use of both gold and silver as 
the standard money of the country, 
and to the coinage of both gold an 
silver without discriminating against 
either metal or charge for mintage, 
but the dollar unit of coinage of both 
metals must be of equalintrinsicand 
ee ee value, or be adjusted 
through international agreement, or 
by such safe; of legislation as 
shall insure the maintenance of the 
parity of the two metals, and the equal 
power of every doliar at all times in 
the markets and in the payment of 
debts; and we demand that all pa 
currency shall be kepi at par with 
and redeemable in such coin. Wein- 
sist upon this policy as especially 
necessary tor the protection of farm- 
ers and laboring classes, thefirst and 
most defenseless victims of unstable s 
money and a fluctuating currency, 


Mr. President, in addition to these authoritative declarations 
solemnly made by the conventions of both parties, I will quote 
some of the utterances of a few gentlemen whose great ability, 
high positions, and important Dubin services entitle their opin- 
ions to weight. 

Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury, said 
on January 28, 1791, in his report on the mint: 


To annul the useof either of the metals as money is to abridge the quan- 
57 7 of the circulating medium; and is liable to all the objections Which 
8 se 5 — a comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty 
circulation, 


This report on the mint having been submitted by Mr. Hamil- 
ton to Thomas Jefferson, Mr. Jefferson said: 


Ireturn to you the report on the mint, which I have read over witha great 
deal of satisfaction. I concur with you in thinking that the unit must stand 
on both metals, that the aor should be the same in both, also in the propor- 
tion you establish between the value of the two me 


Mr. James G. Blaine, on the Bland-Allison bill, in the Senate, 
on February 7, 1878, amongst other things, said: 


First, 1 believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution— 
indeed, the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution, which 
that great or; c law recognized as quite independent of its own existence. 

No power was conferred on Congress to declare that either metal should 
not be money. Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no power to de- 
monetize silver any more than to demonetize gold; no power to demone- 
tize either any more than to demonetize both, this statement I am but 
repeating the wei, hty dictum of the first of constitutional lawyers. ‘‘Iam 
certainly of opinion,” said Mr. Webster, “that gold and silver at rates 
fixed by Congress constitute the legal standard of value in this country, 
and that neither Congress nor any State has authority to establish any 
other standard or to lace this standard." 

Few persons can be found, I apprehend, who will maintain that Congress 
possesses the power to demonetize both gold and silver, or that Congress 
could be justified in prohibiting the coinage of both; and yet, in logic and 
legal construction, it would be cult to show where and why the powerof 

Sey ad silver is greater than over gold—greater over either than 
over the two. 


If, therefore. silver has been demonetized, I am in favor of remonetizing 
it. It its coinage has been prohibited, I am in favor of ordering it to be re- 
sumed. If it has been restricted, I am in favor of ha it enlarged. * + + 

On the much-vexed and long-mooted question of a bimetallic or mono- 
metallic standard, my own views are sufficiently indicated in the remarks I 
have made. I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in other 
countries for a single gold standard, would, if successful, produco miao read 
disaster in the en N the commercial world. e destruction of 
silver as money and establishing gold as the sole unit of value must have a 
ruinous effecton all forms of property, except those investments which yield 
a fixed return in money. 

These would be enormously enhanced in value and would gain a dispro- 
portionate and unfair advantage over every other species of perty. If, 
as the most reliable statistics affirm, there are nearly seven thousand mil- 
lions of coin or bullion in the world, not very unequally divided between gold 
and silver, it is impossible to strike silver out of existence, as money, with- 
out results which will prove distressing to millions, and utterly disastrous 
to tons ot thousands. 

The bill which I now offer as a substitute for the House bill contains three 
very simple provisions. 

1. That the dollar shall contain 425 grains of standard silver, shall have 
unlimited coinage, and be an unlimited legal tender. 


Mr. Allen G. Thurman, on Bland-Allison bill, in Senate, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1878, among other things, said: 


Mr. President, silver and gold have been the metallic money of the world 
for thousands of years. They are also the money of our Constitution. They 
were the metallic money of the Colonies, and afterward of the United States 
from the Declaration of Independence until silver was demonetized by mis- 
take and without the knowledge of the people or Congress, by the enactment 
of the Revised Statutes in 1874. Both metals are suited to perform the func- 
tion of money, and silver does perform that function among a large major- 
ity of the human race. Silver is es ally suited for small transactions, 
and may, therefore, be properly called the money of people in humble cir- 
cumstances. 


Mr. James A. Garfield, in the House, February 21, 1878, in dis- 
cussing the Bland-Allison bill, amongst other things, said: 

Mr. Speaker, every man who is opposed to the use of silver coin as a part 
of the lawful currency of the country I disagree with. 

e 78595 who is opposed to the actual legal use of both metals I dis- 

8 man who is in favor of any bill that will drive one of these metals 
out of circulation and give us only the other as money, with him I disagree. 

But, Mr. President, notwithstanding these platform pledges, 
both parties declaring in favor of the use of both silver and gol 
as the standard money of the country, both parties declaring in 
favor of legislation to secure pee between the two metals and 
that the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or paper, should be of 
equal purchasing and debt-paying power, and the Democratic 
party distinctly declaring against any discrimination in the 
rights of coinage between the two metals, the only legislation 
urged up to this time is the pending bill, which proposes to re- 
peal the only. existing law that recognizes silver bullion as a 
money metal, the effect of which, if successful, must be to widen 
the gap between the two metals, instead of legislating to secure 
parity between them, to which both parties pledged themselves 
to the 1 

Mr. ident, it is a truism that the law of demand and sup- 
ply applies as well to money, and perhaps with greater force to 
money than to other things; and financiers have always held 
and still hold, that no paper can safely circulate as money that 
is not redeemable in coin at the will of the holder. Therefore 
the amount of paper that circulates must be limited by the 
amount of legal-tender coin in the country. Hence, the amount 
of legal-tender coin limits and fixes the amount of money in the 
country. < 

Can we, the largest silver-producing nation on earth, and a 
debtor nation and a debtor people, afford to demonetize either 
of the money metals? To do so is, as it appears to me, simply 
suicidal. If we utilize both metals as a basis of circulation, we 
can not have a redundant supply of money for our people and 
our business transactions. 

If the commercial world utilizes both metals as a basis of cir- 
culation it will not have a supply of money that exceeds, if in- 
deed it will keep pace with, the increase of population and busi- 
ness, and no excuse can be found or reason given for the de- 
monetization of silver, except the greed of gain that controls 
now and has always controlled the money-changer. He wants 
to double the purchasing power of his money and his fixed in- 
come at the expense of the debtor class and that large class of 
our people whose daily labor produces the commodities which 
feed and clothe our own people, and which go abroad and bring 
to us the gold of other countries. It is simply a question of 
which of these two classes of citizens we will, by our legislation, 
favor. It is purely and simply a contest between the conflicting 
interests of capital and labor, creditor and debtor. Reduce the 
volume of money and you benefit capital at the expense of labor, 
the creditor at the expense of the debtor. 

Mr, President, I have always opposed classlegislation; nothing 
is more vicious in rinciple or in its effects than such legisla- 
tion. Legislators should. in my opinion, hold the scales of justice 
and “4 ity evenly balanced between all classes of citizens, and 
should favor neither at the expense of theother; but if there is a 
class more deserving favorable consideration than another, it is 
the class of producers. 
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They have made our country what it is; they have given to it 
the prosperities it has known; they are the only hope of its future 
prosperities. Strike that class down, and decay, if not utter fail- 
ure, follows. 

They have not only produced the wealth of the country, but 
they are the men who have fought its battles and the only men 
who can be relied upon to fight its battles. When the roll is called 
in the volunteer armies of the country you find the answers of 
the producing class, but of no capitalist, unless he answers by a 
substitute, 

Mr. President, capital and capitalistic influences have con- 
trolled for many years and are controlling the legislation not 
only of this ceuntry, but of the world. Capital has time, capital 


has money, and has been and is able to buy the best outside talent 


to urge its selfish arguments before committees and in the halls 
of legislation. Labor is not here, labor is engaged in its fields, 
shops, and mines, producing the wealth that has made our coun- 
try great and powerful, but labor has nothing to rely upon for 
the protection of its rights and promotion of its interests except 
the official representative without the aid of hired outside talent. 

Mr. President, while the provisions of this bill do not demon- 
etize the silver coin now in existence, they do, in effect, slam the 
door in the face of silver, strike down the only statutory recog- 
nition of silver bullion as a money metal, and are much more 
likely to be followed by a proposition to strike down the legal- 
tender quality of the existing silver dollar than a proposition 
to coin more silver. 

It is, to say the least of it, a distinct abandonment of the policy 
of u silver as a means of increasing the volume of money, 
and to that extent it does demonetize silver. 

Mr. President, the failure to increase the volume of money 
in proportion to the increase of population and business is con- 
traction, and contraction means increased purchasing power 
of money and diminished prices for everything exchanged for 
money. If all the gold and silver produced in the world, ex- 
cept that which is consumed in the arts, was coined on the 
ratio of 16 to 1, it would not furnish a basis of circulation in ex- 
cess of the increase of popen and business, and to demone- 
tize either, or fail to utilize either as a basis of circulation is, in 
effect, to say tó the debtor class that we, your lawmakers, haye 
enacted that you shall pay twice as much labor or twiceas much 

roperty to extinguish your debt as you contracted or expected 
ay when you made your contract, and the reason is that the 
debt-paying power of money has not been increased, but its pur- 
chasing power has been doubled, by reason of the fact that we 
have Sel EAE the volume of money to one-half of what it was 
when the debtor made his contract. 

Mr. President, itcan not be truthfully said that overproduc- 
tion justified or even furnished an excuse for the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in 1873. Isubmita statement of the Director of 
the Mint, based upon the best attainable data, of the production 
of both gold and silver in the United States from 1 to 1893, 
showing the production of each for each year: 


Estimate of the production of gold and silver in the United States from 1792 t 
eae r , vem nee te 


Years. 


52 $14,000,000 | Insignificant.| 314, 000, 000 
7.500, 000 $250, 000 7,750, 000 
1, 008, 327 50, 000 1, 058, 327 
1,139, 357 50, 000 1, 189. 357 

889, 085 50, 000 939, 085 
10, 000, 000 50, 000 10, 050, 000 
AANS 40. 009, 900 50, 000 40, 050, 000 
50, 000, 000 50, 000 50, 050, 000 
55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
60, 000, 000 50, 000 60, 050, 000 
65, 000, 000 50, 000 65, 050, 000 
60; 000, 000 50, 000 60, 050,000 
55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
50, 000, 000 500, 000 50, 500, 000 
8 50, 000, 000 100, 000 50, 100, 000 
46, 000, 000 150, 000 46, 150; 000 
43, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
39, 200, 000 4, 500, 000 43, 700, 000 
40, 000, 000 8, 500, 000 43, 500, 000 
48, 100, 000 11, 000, 000 57, 100, 000 
53, 225, 000 11, 250, 000 64) 475, 000 
53, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 63, 500, 000 
51,725, 000 13, 500, 000 65, 225, 000 
48, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 60, 600. 000 
49, 500,090 12, 000, 000 61, 500, 000 
59, 000; 16, 000, 000 68, 000, 000 
43.500, 000 23; 000, 000 66, 500, 000 
38, 000, 000 28. 750, 000 64, 750, 000 
36, 000, 000 35, 750. 000 71, 750, 000 
33, 500, 000 37, 200, 000 70, 800, 000 
33, 400, 000 31; 700, 000 65, 100, 000 
39, 900; 000 38, 800; 000 78, 700, 000 
46, 900, 000 39, 800, 000 88, 700, 009 
51, 200, 000 45, 200, 000 96, 400, 000 


Estimate of the production of gold and silver in the United Slates from 1792 to 
1892, inclusire—Continned. 


Years. Gold. Silver Total. 

$33,900,000 | $10,200,000 $79,700,009 

36, 000, 000 39, 200, 000 75, 200, 000 

34, 700, 000 43, 006, 000 77, 700, 000 

32, 500, 000 46, 800, 000 79, 300, 000 

30, 000, 000 46, 200, 000 76, 200, 000 

30; 800, 000 48, 800, 000 79, 600, 000 

31; 800, 000 51, 602, 000 83. 400; 000 

35, 000, 000 51! 000, 000 86, 000; 000 

33, 000, 000 532,350,900 86, 350, 000 

33, 175, 000 59, 195, 000 92, 370, 000 

22. 800, 000 64, 646, 000 97, 446, 000 

32! 845, 000 70, 464,000 | 103, 309, 000 

33, 175, 000 7B, 417,000 | 102. 592, 000 

33, C00, 000 73,697,000 | 106, 697,000 

Total I, 937,881,769 | 1, 146,869,600 | 3, 084, 750, 769 

R. E. PRESTON, 
Acting Director of the Mint. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 8 
Bureau of the Mint, August 22, 1893. 


This statement shows that p to the year 1873 this country 
had produced $718.546,769 of gold and only $184,150,000 of silver. 
And up to the beginning of the year 1893 the production of 
gold amounted to $1,937,881,769, and the production of silver to 
$1,146,869,000. z 
It will not be denied that on the day that Congress demone- 
tized silver in 1873 the 4124 grains of standard silver was worth, 
in the markets of the world, about 3 cents more than the 25.8 
grains of standard gold that it took to make a dollar; but not- 
withstanding the fact that at that time, at our ratio of 16 to 1, 
silver was more valuable than gold, capital demanded its de- 
monetization, and it was demonetized. 

But an overwhelming public sentiment forced its remonetiza- 
tion in 1878, but unfortunately still under the ban of limited 
coinage, and from that day we who favored the remonetization 
and coinage of the ee dollar have been taunted with the 
charge of a dishonest dollar, a cheap dollar. 

Mr. President, both charges are false. A dollar that will buy 
as much and pay as much debt as any other dollar, is neither 
dishonest nor cheap; it is worth as much as any other dollar in all 
home transactions. 

When the mistake or crime of 1873 demonetizing silver was 
enacted, this Government owed a debt of about $2,000,000,000, to 
say nothing of the immense indebtedness of our States, our city 
corporations, our railroads, and our people. When these debts 
were contracted silver was money, and 4124 grains of standard 
silver, coined into a dollar, was a legal tender for all debts, pub- 
lic and private. 

Mr. President, the money function was the chief element of 
value in silver bullion, and when legislation robbed it of this 
function of course its commercial or market price was reduced. 

I present here a statement of the Director of the Mint show- 
ing irom the most authentic data the production of both gold 
and silver in the world for a hundred years, from 1792 to 1892: 


Estimate of the production of gold and silver in the world, 1792 to 1892, 


Calendar years. ing value) Total 
1792 to 1800 $106, 407,000 | $328, 800, 000 8135, 267, 000 
1 i e e Sato 9 
2 

94, 479, 000 191, 444, 000 285, 923, 000 

134, 841, 000 247, 030, 000 382, 771, 000 

291, 144, 000 - 259, 520, 000 550, 664, 000 

DEFE 27, 100, 000 39, 000, 000 66, 100, 000 
atone 44, 450, 000 39, 000, 000 83, 450, 000 
67, 600, 000 40,000, 000 107, 600, 000 

122, 750, 000 40, 600, 000 173, 350, 000 

155, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 196, 050, 000 

127,450, 000 40, 600, 000 168, 050, 000 

135, 075, 000 40, 600, 000 175, 675, 000 

147, 000, 000 40, 650, 000 188, 250, 000 

133, 275, 000 40, 650, 000 178, 825, 000 

124, 650, 000 40, 650, 000 165, 300, 000 

124, 850, 000 40, 750, 000 165, 600, 000 

119, 250, 000 40, 800, 000 160, 050, 000 

113, 800, 000 44, 700, 000 158. 500, 000 

107, 750, 000 45, 200, 000 152, 950, 000 

106, 950, 000 49, 200, 000 156, 150. 000 

113. 000, 000 51, 700, 000 164, 700, 000 

120, 200, 000 51, 950, 000 172, 150, 000 

121, 100, 000 50, 750, 000 171, 850, 009 

104, 025, 000 54, 225, 000 158, 250, 000 

100, 725, 000 50, 225, 000 159, 950, 000 

106, 225, 000 47, 500, 000 153, 725, 000 

106, 850, 000 51, 575, 000 158, 425, 000 

107, 000, 090 61, 050, 000 168, 050, 000 

99, 600, 000 66, 250, 000 164, 850, 000 

96, 200, 000 81, 800, 000 178, 000, 000 

90, 750, 000 71, 500, 000 162, 230, 000 

97, 500, C00 80, 500, 009 178, 000, 000 
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Estimata of the production of gold and silver in the world—Continued. 


$87,600,000 8101, 300, 009 
1877.. 81,000,000} 195,000,000 
85 nenm 
1879 § p 
7 96, 700, 000 203, 200, 000 
; 102,000, 000 205, 000,000 
om 111, 800, 000 213, 800; 000 
1883.. 115, 300, 000 210, 700, 000 
1884.. 105. 500, C00 207, 200, 000 
1885.. 118, 500, 090 228, 960, 009 
18 120, 600, 000 226, 600, 000 
1887 124. 281, 000 230, 058, 000 
1888.. 140, 708, 000 250, 963, 000 
1889.. 162, 159, 000 285, 648, 000 
1890.. 172, 235, 000 285, 385, 000 
1891.. 188, 732, 000 307, 252 000 
pi RIO eae oR EE PERE 198, 605, 000 327, 422, 000 


5, 077, 961, 000 | 10, 711, 869, 000 


R. E. PRESTON, 
Acting Director of the Mint. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of the Mint, August 25, 1593. 

This table shows that there was no excessive production of sil- 
ver up to 1873 to either justify or excuse its demonetization at 
that time, or excessive production up to this time to justify it. 

Take the production of both metals in the United States and 
in the world for the century just past, and it shows about an 

nal amount of eaeh. To abandon either you reduce the amount 

money to one-half its present volume; but retain both and de- 
duct from the aggregate the amount annually used in the arts, 
and you will find that the increase of both gold and silver which 
can go into coined money is not in excess of the increase of pop- 
ulation and business. 

Sir, to my mind there is nothing more evident than that the 
debtor and producing classes of this country need and must have 
the use of both me as the basis of a sufficient circulation. 

But you say the 4124 grain dollar is a dishonest and cheap dol- 

s your only justification for saying so is that aceording 
to the London quotations 4123 grains of standard silver is not 
worth a dollar measured by the present increased value of gold. 

Legislation, and legislation only, depreciated the price of sil- 
ver bullion. Forbid by law the manufacture of cotton or wool 
into cloth, or wheat into bread, and you will have stripped each 
of these articles of their chief elements of value. t would 


diminishing po capita circulation, which compels constantly re- 
or every commodity that is exchanged for money. 


it says: 

We denounce the ed a a legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as acowardly makeshift. * * «< 

So do I, Mr. President; but it also says: 


We hold to the use of ee Fe and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimina 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar mit of bot 
metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be adjusted 
thro international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisia' 
shall the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the equal 
aoe of every dollar at all times in the markets and im the payment of 
e 


This declaration denounces the Sherman act, but in the same 
breath it declares: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the co of both gold and silver without discrimmation 
against either metal, or for mintage. 

Was this declaration honestly made, or was it made simply to 
deceive the confiding voter? 

If honestly made, and intended to be carried out, you can not 
repeal the “cowardly makeshift,” which is the only use now 
made of silver, without providing for the coinage of silver on 

ual terms with gold. 
ut the platform also says: 

But the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic 
and exchangeable vatue, or be adjusted through international agreement, or 
by such safeguards of tion as „ 
of the two metals, and the Seen Dewey st every doilar at all times in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. 

The leading, important, and primary fact asserted, as I under- 
aE Ke win auth whale. poopie wideratood Ik vas the BRAE lant 
November, is, that we will cease to buy silver bullion and dump 
it into the vaults of the Treasury, but we will coin it into money, 


and use itas money, and if we can not make an international 
agreement as to its coinage, ratio, and use, we, the American 
people, will by legislation secure its coinage and use as a part of 
our money. That the whole people understood that silver was 
to be fully remonetized in this country at some ratio is too plain 
to admit of doubt. 

Mr. President, I do not quite understand what the word fn- 
trinsic” means in this eonnection. 

Beating y has always been, is now, and always will be the creature 
We 

A legal-tender dollar is just what the law makes it, whether 
it be composed of so many grains of silver or gold, or so many 
engraved words on a piece of paper. 

The 412}-grain silver dollar, the 25.8-grain gold dollar, the 
reenback bil, and legal-tender Treasury note are all legal-tender 
ollars under our laws, as construed by our highest judicial tri- 

bunal, and being legal-tender dollars any one of them will tin bee 
mueh and pay as much debt, in the United States, as any other 
dollar; but when you come to the point of intrinsic value, I ask, 
what is the intrinsic value of a thousand-dollar greenback or 
Treasury note? The paper, ifnot defaced, would have been worth 
afraetion of acent, and the work of ers hoes some innig, 
perhaps a cent or two, but it pays $1,000 of debt, or it buys $1, 
worth of property, and is of ogan exchangeable and debt-paying 
value any other dollars in the * 

Mr. President, all money being absolutely the creature of law, 
all money, whether of gold, silver, or paper, is toa greater or 
less extent fiat money. One legal-tender dollar will buy as much 
and pay as much debt as any other legal-tender dollar in its own 
country. 

But when you go beyond the limits of the United States none 
of your currency are dollars, none of it is money. Your gold 
and silver are simply bullion and yo paper mere promises to 

y- Hence the intrinsic value of money is to me nota well-un- 
erstood term. 

Mr. President, in my opinion it takes all the gold and all the 
silver that the world can produce to form a proper basis of cir- 
culation for the people and business of the world. I would be 
glad to have an international agreement with commercial nations 
to coin and use both metals at some agreed ratio, and I would 
not stickle at any reasonable ratio agreed upon by the commer- 
cial nations, but would promptly come to such a ratio. And with 
such agreement an ounce of silver and an ounce of gold would 
each be worth the agreed price in these agreeing nations. 

But I am satisfied that nosuch agreement is probable, if indeed 

ible, at this time. Therefore, it is inevitable that we must, 

y our own legislation, provide for the 1 and use of both 

metals and the maintenance of parity. It is the only alternative 
if we keep faith with the people and carry out our pledges. 

Mr. President, the resources of this eountry are not only equal 
but superior to those of any nationality on earth; why should we 
wait and beg inferior powers to agree and codperate with us in 
respect to our financial 3 
poe us formulate and estab our own home policy and main- 


it. 

We are able to doso, and, in my opinion, itis a high and solemn 
duty to our own people that we establish and maintain a bi- 
metallic standard in our own country. We legislate for the 

ple of the United States, notfor the people of other countries. 

in all the silyer that our country produces into legal-tender 
money at some fixed reasonable ratio—and so far as I am con- 
cerned I am quite satisfied with the ratio of 16to I and we, the 
people of the United States, can adjust our own affairs with our 
own legal-tender money. 

Mr. President, the time has passed when gold or silver either 
will circulate to any considerable extent as money, except as sub- 
sidiary coins. They will do their work by their paper represent- 
atives; yet, to avoid sudden and hurtful fluctuations in volume, 


undue contractions and ions, silver and gold coin, or some- 
thing else must be adop asa aig of ultimate redemption. 
so as to ulate, limit, and hold steady the amount or volume of 


money. The experience of past centuries shows that the pro- 
duction of gold and silver comes nearer keeping pace with the 
increase of population than any other metalsof value; but neither 
of them alone is equal to the important duty of 5 
basis for the circulating money absolutely necessary toa rapidly 
inereasing population. 

Mr. President, it has been often asserted upon this floor that 
free coinage of silver would drive gold from this country, and 
drive us to a single silver standard. 

In 1878, when the Bland-Allison limited-coinage bill was pend- 
ing, the r eee ho were loudly and often made by the 
0 ents of silve rcoinage. The honorable Senator from Ohio 
fier, SEAT, then Secretary of the Treasury,assured us that 
the enactment of that bill would have that effect. 

But the bill was passed and sent to President Hayesand by him 
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romptly vetoed, and I believe that it is the only instance in the 
istory of the Government where an act was passed by both 
Houses over the veto of the President on the same day that the 


veto was sent in. 
But this act was so passed and became a law. 
in the United States, in round numbers, 


At that time we h: 
$230,000,000 in gold. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Tennessee has referred 
toa statement I made, I think, in writing, when I was arhi 
of the Treasury, to the effect that the passage of the Bland bi 
would, in my judgment, tend to make silver the sole standard. 
I haye no doubt of it at all; but the remark now, as quoted by 
the Senator, might apply to what is called the Bland-Allison 
act, which was entirely different in its character. The Bland 
bill did provide for the free coinage of silver, and in my judg- 
ment (and I do not see how any one can differ with me upon that 
point) the free coinage of silver would, as silver is the cheaper 
metal, make that the only standard. It has always been the 
case. But the remark could not be applied to the Bland-Alli- 


son act, and I never applied it that way. I was rere glad in- 
deed to escape from the free coinage of silver by the Bland- 
Allison act. I know the Senator does not want to do me an in- 
justice. 


Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator mean to be understood as 
saying that he did not believe the limited coinage provided for 
by the Bland-Allison act would bring us toa silver standard and 
drive gold out of the country? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said probably if continued too long it 
might do it; but I did not apply that remark—— 

r. HARRIS. I certainly have always understood the Sena- 
tor from Ohio as so believing and so stating. Ishall be very glad 
to find that I have been mistaken in it, and then I will indulge 
the hope that the Senator will join us at least to the extent of 
rehabilitating the Bland-Allison act and going back to that 
amount of coinage, if not more. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have always believed and still believe 
(it is a matter about which no one can be absolutely certain) that 
the purchase of silver continuously, either under the Bland-Al- 
lison act or under the act of 1890, without limitation, would un- 
questionably bring us to a time when gold would disa; from 
circulation and silver would be the only standard. at is my 
opinion, Other Senators may have a different opinion. But as 
to the immediate effect of the free coinage of silver, in my judg- 
ment it would land us upon the silver standard alone. That is the 
opinion I havealways expressed; but I believed that the purchase 
of silver bullion was much the wiser and safer policy; that the 
Bland-Allison act was infinitely better than the Bland act; and 
that the act of 1890, called after me the Sherman act, would tend 
in the same direction, and in time it would undoubtedly bring us 
to asingle silver standard. That has always been my opinion; 

‘and therefore it is that, after the experiment has been fairly 
tried for three years, I have this year advocated the abandon- 
ment of that system. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, as I now understand the Senator from 
Ohio, he thinks that the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
would drive the gold out of the country and reduce us absolutely 
to a silver standard? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is my opinion. 

Mr. HARRIS. But if I understand him accurately he thinks 
that the coinage of from two to four million dollars per month 
would not have that effect. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It would in timeundoubtedly. I think the 
fact that that time was approaching was one of the troubles we 
encountered this summer. 

oc ery aw Will the Senator from Tennessee allow me a 
word 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Ohio that after the Bland-Allison bill had become a law and we 
had proceeded under it about a year, he, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, appeared before a committee of the other House and 
said he thought we could safely go to $50,000,000 under that act, 
and ibly we might go to $100,000,000. That was the limit 
which he fixed before we would be on a silver basis. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not remember what I said, but I would 
much rather the Senator would quote the exact language. M. 
opinion was then given officially, and there is no doubt that 
stated my belief at the time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I did not take the trouble to 
hunt up the exact language used by the Senator from Ohio, be- 
cause I supposed that I and every other Senator thoroughly 
understood what the opinion and position of that Senator has 
been from the beginning on this question to the present hour; 
and Iam somewhat surprised to find the Senator qualify it. I 
ma; ee have accurately stated his position at that 
early date; but however that may be, almost entirely if not 
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without exception the opponents of the Bland-Allison act did 
predict on floor that its passage would bring us to a silver 
standard and would drive the gold we then possessed in this 
country beyond its limits. That no Senator wiil contradict, 
and it is with that that I am dealing. I am glad to learn that 
the Senator from Ohio was less guilty than I had supposed him. 
But the bill was passed notwithstanding the dire predictions 
as to its effect. President Hayes, I doubt not, submitted it to 
the Senator from Ohio, his then Secretary of the . The 
bill was returned with the Presidential veto, and it is the onl 
instance in the history of this Government where a bill vetoe 
by the President was passed by both Houses over the veto of the 
President within a few hours after the delivery of the veto mes- 


sage. 

Mr. COCKRELL. On the same day. 

Mr. HARRIS. On the selfsame day and within a very few 
hours, not exceeding three, I think. 

Notwithstanding these prophesies of evil, these predictions 
made by the great single gold standard financiers of thecountry 
that such limited coinage of silver would drive all the gold out 
of the country, our stock of gold steadily increased to $700,000,000 
instead of $230,000,000 that we had in 1878, when the Bland- 
Allison act became a law. 

Mr. President, as a general rule the money metals are entrees 
from one country to another only to pay balances of trade. The 
country that buys from other countries more than it sells to 
them ships bullion to pay the balance. While the country that 
sells to other couutries more than it buys from them receives 
bullion to settle the balance. 

The balance of trade mainly, if not absolutely, determines the 
flow of the precious metals to and from the various commercial 
countries of the world, while their local financial policies have 
little or nothing to do with it. 

Mr. DANIEL. Would it interrupt the Senator if I should ask 
him a question? 

Mr. HARRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. DANIEL. Would not gold leave this country any way, 
whether we had a double or a single standard? If we hida sin- 
gle standard of goa would it not leave this country any wa; 
eyery time the balance of trade changed inst us, and will 
going to a gold standard make it any surer that we shall keep 
gold here? 

Mr. HARRIS. Unless this country and our people should do 
what the whole world knows it never will, repudiate its honest 
debts, gold would go as inevitably upon the single standard as 
with the double standard. Unquestionably it would; it is one of 
those things that is not questioned. But fortunately for the 
United States, we generally sell much more to other countries 
thanwe buyfromthem. Hence, as arule, the balance of trade is 
in our favor. 

But be this as it may, our transactions with each other as citi- 
zens of the same country are vastly greater in amount, and im- 
measureably more important to our people, than our transac- 
tions with the people of other countries. 

Our financial policy should a! ar to the convenience and 
necessities of the people of the United States, even though it 
may not harmonize al 7 with the real or supposed con- 
venience and interest of our commerce and traffic With other 
countries. 

Where these interests conflict, the lesser interest must yield to 
the greater, and the foreign must yield to the home interest. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that our 
commerce with foreign nations in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, including imports and exports, aggregated $1,714,066,- 
116. That was our foreign commerce, including both exports 
and imports. 

While the best estimate that can be made from such imperfect 
official data as is attainable, I am warranted in estimating our 
commerce between the States of the Union for the same year at 
$50,000,000,000 at least, and our interstate commerce is more 
likely to rise above that figure than fall below it. Now, add to 
this amount of traffic between the several States the probable 
amount of the transactions between citizen and citizen of the 
same State, in respect to which we have no official data, and it 
is quite safe to add from $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 more as 
an aggregate of these individual and personal transactions. 

These figures show that our transactions with each other as 
citizens of the United States amount to nearly sixty times as 
much annually as the transaction of all the people of the United 
States with foreign nations for the same period. 

Nearly sixty times as much use of money in adjusting our home 
affairs with each other as with foreign countries. 

Mr. President, existing liabilities were, as a rule, contracted 
when silver was used to maintain or increase the volume of money. 
The abandonment of silver in our financial system, works the 
great injury if not the absolute ruin of the debtor class, and when 
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you decide to abandon, you should make as a part of your plana 
system of eines aed voluntary and involuntary. 

Mr. President, [ have never favored the passage of a bankrupt 
law, but if by Congressional enactment we ruin a very large and 
meritorious class of our people a sense of justice to them will 
compel me to favor such law, because when 1 we ruin peo- 

le, we should, in my opinion, give them by law a means of re- 
baby, Hane ives from unbearable burdens thus cast upon them, 
give them a chance to start again in the race of life. 

Mr. President, there is nothing clearer to my mind than that 
in the adjustment of our affairs with each other, we need a vol- 
ume of money equal to the amount that all of our gold and all 
of our silver will furnish a safe basis for, and we can not afford 
to strike down either gold or silver. 

Mr. President, capital has controlled for the last thirty years 
and I fear is now controlling, the legislation of this country, an 
the world. And I understand the recent monetary stringency, 
intentionally brought about by capitalistic influences, to be a 
declaration on the part of capital that it is resolved to dictate 
the financial policy of Congress, at least to the extent of 1 1 
the total abandonment of silver, and if we fail to obey, they wi 
lock up their money and bring ruin upon the country. 

The utterances of great newspapers which favor the single 
gold standard, within the last few days clearly indicate the 
policy of locking up again and producing another financial 
panic. 

Mr. President, if ruin can be averted on no other terms than 
to allow the greed of capital to control the financial policy of the 
country, let ruin come. I would not accept safety from such 
consequences on such terms. I have great respect for the cap- 
italist, but I beg to assure him that he can not dictate a finan- 
cial policy for this country; I want to deal justly by him, but I 
am resolved to deal fairly and justly by that much larger class of 
debtors and producers. 

They want more money, which must result in larger prices for 
labor and the products of labor. He wants less, which will en- 
able him to buy labor or labor's products at a lower rate. 

There are a thousand of the debtor and labor class to one of 
his class; but whoily independent of numbers, the merit of the 
question is with the debtor and the producer. Iam with them 
on the ground of the justice of their case. 

„Mr. President, I admit that if we adopt the policy I recom- 
mend, that if a combination (but a conspiracy would be the better 
word) of capitalists shall determine to do so, they can get to- 
gether large amounts of the Treasury notes, greenbacks, and 
other demands against the Government, and demand gold in re- 
demption, and in this way force the Treasury to redeem in sil- 
ver. I admit that when this is done gold goes to a premium. 

But consulting the interests of the whole body of the Ameri- 
can people, I am satisfied that it is better for them to let gold go 
toa premium than to consent to the demonetization of silver. 
If it goes to a premium, it is still with us; it still constitutes an 
element of our wealth, and it will be used, if not as currency, if 
not as dollars in our system, it will be used in the adjustment of 
our affairs with foreign nations for what it is worth—just as 
cotton and tobacco, pork, beef, and wheat are used. 

Mr. President, cotton, wheat, beef, hog products, and tobacco 
pay most of our purchases abroad, and generally more than our 
purchases ab , and if occasionally a nce should be found 
agnas us we may possibly be able to make some arrangement 
with the gold-holding capitalist of our country to get gold enough 
to pay the balance. 

Ihave thus far proceeded, am proceeding, and will continue 
to proceed upon the idea that it is the duty of Congress to re- 
spond to the wishes and interests of our own people in the finan- 
cial policy that we may adopt. There are at least 1,000 indebted 
laboring producers to one money-lending creditor. The pro- 
8 debtor wants more money; the exacting creditor wants 
less. am for that home policy which responds to the wants 
and necessities of the 1,000 rather than the demands of the one. 

Iam for the use of all of our gold and silver as the basis for 
the largest circulation that can safely be based upon it, in order 
to relieve the debtor class. And I am utterly opposed to allow- 
ing England, Germany, or any other or all other countries to 
dictate or in any degree influence our home financial paer 

We should have a financial policy of our own, and when we 
owe other countries we will find a means of payment; if not in 
cotton, wheat, or other of our products we may possibly make 
terms with Shylock for gold enough to pay. 

When that contingency arises we will meet it as becomes a 
proud, prosperous, and self-respecting nationality. 

But, Mr. President, I am told that the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act should be re ed. I say yes. As it has been 
executed it is worse than a failure, but bad as. it is it does 
5 silver bullion as a money metal, and it does require 
the retary to issue Treasury notes each month to the extent 


necessary to buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver, and the third section 
of the act requires him to coin. But instead of coining in round 
numbers $151,000,000, he has only coined in round numbers 
$36,000,000. : 

The so-called Sherman act has no friend here, but there are 
many of us who believe that, bad as it is, it is better than noth- 
ing, and the question is shall we give it up and get nothing in 
return. 

Isay, in the interest of a large majority of 1,600,000 people, 
that Lin part represent on this floor, no, we will not give it up; 
it is the last recognition our statutes contain of silver as money, 
unless we secure a recognition and rehabilitation of silver to the 
same or a greater extent. 

And I am encouraged to say no by what I have long known to 
be the opinions of my friend from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], who 
said on February 18, 1893: 

I should have voted the other day to take up what is known as the 
Sherman act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its passage would abso- 
lutely demonetize silver and leave it supported by not one word of legisla- 
tion. I thought the measure was audacious; I thought it an outrage to ask 
men, like myself and others, to absolutely sweep from under the silver cur- 
rency every vestige of law. That is not what we meant at Chicago; that is 
not what the people mean. > 

Ishould vote for the re of the Shermah act simply because it is vicious 
in principle, but it must be in connection with somet better. You might 
as Well authorize a circulating medium based upon tobacco by the hogshead 
or cotton by the bale as upon silver in its bullion mapa It must be coined 
into money, and such is the position of the Democratic party as declared in 
national convention. 


Mr. President, this declaration of my friend,the Senatorfrom 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], expresses my opinions and my position 
upon this question Rep so much more terselyand better than 
I can express them that [ reproduce them in his own words. 

Believing, as I do, that the passage of this bill will “absolutely 
demonetize silver and leave it supported by not one word of leg- 
islation, I thought the measure was audacious. I thought it an 
outrage to ask men like myself and others to absolutely sweep 
from under the silver currency every vestige of law.” 

Mr. President, I think it a great, a fatal mistake, if not an 
outrage, to ask men like myself to vote for a bill which strikes 
down the last and only statutory recognition of silver bullion as 
a money metal, at this time, but no greater mistake now than it 
would have been on the 18th of February last. 

But, Mr. President, while I know that the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. VOORHEES] is true to bimetallism, and wishes to 
utilize all of our silver, and while it is painful to me to differ 
with him in opinion or action, for there is no gentleman for 
whom I have pronar respect, I want to say to him that when he 
passes this bill he does in effect demonetize silver and leave it 
supported by no law. 

P want to tell him that when he shall have succeeded in pass- 
ing this bill he will find that his presons allies, who are most 
earnest in their efforts to passit, will be the most earnest, active, 
and determined opponents of any measure which may be pre- 
sented proposing to, in any way, or to any extent, u silver 
so as to increase the volume of money. And they will oppose 
with equal earnestness any measure or policy which will tend to 
increase the volume of money for the use of the debtor class. 
Of that I am confident, 

And when the Senator from Indiana shall have passed this bill, 
as probably he may, with the aid of the Republican vote and a 
Democratic contingent, he will find himself utterly powerless to 
enact any other law which will, by the use of silver, or the re 
of the 10 per cent tax on State-bank circulation, increase the 
volume of circulating money. 

Most of those who aid him now want to diminish the volume 
of money. Pass this bill and they will have accomplished their 
object. Then they will desert and oppose the wishes of the Sen- 
ator eon Indiana, and we will pass no other bill on the financial 
question. 

Mr. President, this is a trap that [ do not intend to be caught 
in. The repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law is proper, if we can get a substitute for it that will furnish 
adequate relief to the people. 

But this is one step in the establishment of a financial system. 
and as I maintain that that system should be shaped to benefit 
the largest numbers of our people, and especially the producing 
classes, I will never consent to its enactment until there is in- 
corporated with it measures which will give to the debtor and 
producing classes a sufficient volume of money to enable them to 
pay their debts on terms equal to conditions existing when they 
were contracted. In a word, I want to make the whole trip on 
one through ticket. 

In this matter Ido not trust the future. I prefer to do now 
1 5 85 and all that is necessary to be done upon the silver ques- 

on. 

It is a question of contraction or expansion, of benefiting the 
ening and indebted many or the capitalistic and creditor 

ew. 
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L favor the policy of continuous expansion in rtion to the 
inevease of population and business, and if this policy is adopted 
po rty values will fluctuate very little, but if volume is re- 

uced by the demonetizing of either metal you destroy one-half 
of the present volume and rest.your currency policy on.a basis 
so narrow that year by year the increase of volume will fall far 
short of the increase of population, and the inevitable result 
must be constantly falling prices for everything that is exchange- 
able for money. 

Mr. President, in addition to utilizing our silver produet, we 
should repeal the ae cent tax on all circulating notes other 
than those of national banks. 

Theimposition of this tax was a gross prostitution of the tax- 
ing power, to a purpose foreign to raising revenge. No revenue 
was expected or desired from it. It was intended to tax out of 
existence all paper circulation other than national-bank notes; 
intended to secure to national banks the monopoly of furnishing 
the paper circulation of the country. 

This was a dangerous power to put in the hands of heartless 
soullesscorporations, which by contractions and expansions could 
affect changes of market prices of all of our products, of all 
property. A different system, less liable to combination or con- 
spiracy,and equally well guarded, would be much more safe and 
satisfactory to the American people: 

Tn 1907 the last of the outstanding bonds of the United States 
will mature, and at that time they should be paid and the inter- 
est upon them stopped. 

We can not afford to tax the people to pay interest on bonds 
in order to maintain a banking system, no matter at what rate 
of interest such bonds ean be sold on the market. 

The Government can not afford to issue bonds except whem it 
needs and must have money. But when it has needed or may 
need money it has always and will always be able to obtain it 
ataslow if not at a lower rate of interest than any other gow- 
ernment in the world. 

Mr. President, we have to find another and a different sys- 
tem, by which a sufficient paper currency will be furnished to 
the people; the national banks as banksof issue must, ought to, 
and will go down. We have forty-four States, and most if not 
all of them have outstanding bonds. If they choose to adopt a 
system of State banking based upon their respective bonded in- 
debtedness, to secure note-holder, it would, in my opinion, 
be: as safe to the public as our present system. 

But, Mr. President, these statements are merely suggestive, 
for I deny the constitutional ein of Congress to dictate to a 
State what it may or may not do in respect to chartering banks 
of issue, to furnish a circulating medium for its people. 

Every State should be left free from all embarrassment in the 
exercise of its inherent reserved right to exercise its own judg- 
ment and consult the interests of its owm people in respect to 
chartering State banks of issue. 

In the earlier and better days of the Republic no one ever ex- 

ressed a doubt as to the right of the States to charter banks of 

ue, but the question and the only mooted question as to banks 
was as to the power of Congress to charter a national bank. 

But,Mr. President. I have no disposition to revive the old 
controversy, but I do insist upon the repeal of a tax that wasim- 
posed, not for revenue, but for what I denounce as a wholly ille- 
git mate purpose, and Ido insist upon the maintenance of the 
right ofevery State to control its own affairs in respect to bank- 
ing and all other local and domestic questions in its own way. 

Mr. President, while I entertain and will earnestly press the 
policies that I have suggested, I owe it to myself and the great 

ty with which I am identified, to say that Irecognize the fact 
That there are gentlemen on this floor for whose ability, Democ- 
racy, and integrity I have the highest respect, who radically dif- 
fer with me on these questions. 

Now, I want to say to them that I am as earnest in following 
my convictions of duty as they are in following theirs, but ear- 
nest as I am, Iam ready to accept any reasonable and fair com- 
promise upon this very important question, in order that we 
may all stand together. 

More than this I can not and will not say on that point. But IL 
will say that I will vote for every amendment in harmony with 
the views that I have expressed, and if we shall be forced to 
come to à vote on the direct and single 8 of the repeal 
of the purchasing elause of the so-called Sherman act, with no 
recognition of silver, I will vote against its passage. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, this called session of Congress 
has been convened for the pur of taking into consideration, as 
we nre informed by the President of the United States, two ques- 
tions, the financial situation of the country and the remedy for it, 
and the tariff question. Those appear to have been the induce- 


ments, and the only inducements, which operated upon the Ex- 
ecutive mind to cause him to call this extra session of Congress. 
The tariff question, which was given precedence and priority 


this honor: 


in the discussions of the last Presidential campaign, both in the. 
President’s message and in the dealing of the two Houses with 
these two subjects, has been retired behind the financial ques- 
tion, so that now it plays for the present a quiet and very small 
partin the consideration of either House or the members of 
either House. 

The members of both Houses of Congress have had their at- 
tention riveted upon the financial situation in the country, and 
it appears that the majority of them have had their attention 
especially fixed upon a certain proposition connected with the 
financial situation, whieh is supposed to be necessary to be ear- 
ried into effect by enactments, in order to furnish an opportunity 
for the Congress of the United States even to consider any other 
Pa of this great financial imbroglio in which we are in- 
volved, 

One good effect has come from this concentration of thought 
upon the financial situation, and that is, that the people of the 
United States have been compelled, both by the stress of the 
situation financially and by the suggestions which haye been 
made by the message of the President and other communica- 
tions from him, to fix their attention upon the subject of our 
monotony condition and to begin to study it, every man for him- 
self. > 

Iam very proud to say, Mr. President, that it is a trait of the 
American citizen, whether he isa learned man or whether he 18 
not a learned man—all of them have sagacity enough and knowl- 
edge enough to comprehend the simple propositions of govern- 
ment which are influential in their destiny—it is characteristic 
of the American people that they take up these subjects, and 
they study very closely. They make up their minds as to such 
matters, and, once they have done so, they are not at all reluc- 
tant.in the expression of their convictions at the bailot box; and 
when they have earnest convictions upon questions of great. pub- 
lic importance, they are not at all chary in giving effect to those 
convictions, it makes no difference where those expressions may 
locate them in the following of political leaders, whether they 
are Democratic or whether they are Republican or whether they 
are Populist. It is a very important element in the American 
character that they will consider for themselves, first, what are 
their: liberties; second, what are their rights, and, third, what 
are the duties of their representatives in taking care of those 
liberties and those rights. 

The people of the United States were never before so exclu- 
sively concerned as they are now in the consideration of financial 

uestions; and while there is enough of academic knowledge and 

octrinal statement made in the two Houses of Congress and in 
the newspapers to befog the wisest man in the world in his ap- 
proach to à rational solution of these questions, there is still a 
vein of practical common sense running through all these ques- 
tions that the people themselves comprehend and they will act 
upon those ideas and notupon the ideas or explanations of the 
academicians or the doetrinaires. 

This question, when it is settled at the ballot box, if it be not 
settled satisfactorily to the people in „will be settled by 
them upon the commonest, simplest, plainest, matter of fact, 
everyday common-sense views ideas, and we need not de- 
ceive ourselves that we shall be able to conceal from their sagac- 
ity and their penetration whatever is essential to their rights 
and their interests and whatever belongs to their constitutional 
privileges in our country. 

So I shall not concern myself at present, or perhaps at any 
other time in this discussion, with following the Senators who 
havesosplendidly stated and argued and illustrated the economic 
doctrines which belong to the great questions of finance, as they 
concern this country and all of Europe, and as they also concern 
Asia and other semicivilized countries, I will sy: 

I want, first of all, in performing a duty that I owe to my own 
Sens to attempt to inform them through this channel, 

le Senate and its RECORD, of what I conceive to be 
the present legal situation of this question, and what I conceive 
to be adequate remedies for the relief of that situation. Per- 
haps remedies that [ may advert to may not bə perfect, per- 
haps in some sense suay, may be experimental; nevertheless, I 
haye some ideas upon this subject, and Ishould be derelict in my 
duty to my constituents if I should hesitate to express them can- 
didly and frankly. F 
` T must speak candidly and frankly, Mr. President, because 
this is a matter which concerns every human being in the United 
States. The most insignificant little child in the United States 
is concerned in the determination of the question which we have 
before the Senate now, and so is the greatest man, the wealth- 
iest millionaire. All of them are concerned in it; no one can 
2 escape the evils of the legislation which we may too 
stily enact here, amd no one can fail to share in its benefits if 
it is beneficial to the country. Soit is a question of universal 
nificance and universal application, and it needs to be dealt 
with in a frank, fair, generous, and genuine spirit. 
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I am glad to find that the consideration of this question is not 
embarrassed by the party lines or divisions which have hereto- 
fore obtained in this country, which have so often swayed the 
Houses of Congress on this side or on that of important enact- 
ments, from the mere passion or love of party tion. 

We are here now considering this question independently of 
party considerations, and it isa very happy circumstance that 
we are, for when we shall have gotten through with the decision 
and when we shall have voted upon this bill or upon any of the 
amendments that may be offered to it, neither of the great 
leading political parties of the American people will be re- 
sponsible for the result as a party. The Democratic party cer- 
tainly can not be responsible for what the honorable Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and his following on the other 
side of the Chamber may do in respect of silver or any other 
feature of our financial system; andso the Republican party can 
not possibly be responsible for aag that the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. VOORHEES] may do 
here: and when the result is reached, it will be a nonpartisan 
result. Nevertheless, in reaching the result, the platforms of 
both parties may be shivered for aught that I know, or one may 
triumph and the other fall, or one construction of the Demo- 
cratic platform may prevail and another may fail. 

Under these circumstances there is brought to our attention, 
necessarily, a contemplation of what are the rights of the people 
of the United States in respect of money, whether that money is 

old, or silver, or copper, or nickel, or paper. That is the fun- 
. inquiry: ve the people of the United States, as a 

ple, as individual men, any rights connected with this sub- 

ject that you may call constitutional or legal rights? Are they 
rights of such a character as that the Government of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States are bound to re- 
spect them, or is the whole subject of money in the United 
States, of whatever character it may be, left to the discretio: 
control and action of Congress? Has theCongress of the Unite 
States the right, according to the Constitution of our country, 
to change the money of the people from time to time to suit the 
behests of certain favored interests or to suit the purposes of 
some great political party organization? Have we the right un- 
der the Constitution of the United States to handle this subject 
at our will and pleasure, and to give to the people, or withhold 
from them, as we may choose, any description of money that we 
may see Se 

I should consider, Mr. President, that the Government of the 
United States, in its constitutional foundation, had been affected 
with a very serious impotency if it had left to the Congress of 
the United States, or to the States either, the whole power over 
the subject of money. You may just as well tell me that they 
have leit to the Congress of the United States and to the States 
the whole power over the subject of bread and meat and cloth- 
ing, or any other of the essential elements that belong to the 
people of the United States, for without money they could not 
produce, satisfactorily, at least, in sufficient quantity, and they 
could not exchange in the channels of commerce even the ordi- 
nary productions necessary to the maintenance of life and to the 
protection of the body against heat or cold. 

So I do not suppose that it was intended by the framers of the 
Constitution of this country that this matter should be left abso- 
lutely to the discretion of Congress. Why, sir, there is not a 
government in the world that uses money at all which does not 
exercise in behalf of its people the function of securing to them 
money as one of the necessary elementary powers of govern- 
ment. And where the governments are free, and especially 
where they have written constitutions, which are always con- 
strued in their most important features as limitations upon power, 
the control of money is made one of the indispensable and vital 
features of the government itself. 

Now, we are confronted to-day with a series of questions, with 
asituation, with a condition that makes it necessary for us to 
look into our own powers over the subject of money. I think a 

at deal of the error that has crept into the legislation and 
to the doctrinal construction of what is best for the people, or 
what their rights may be, and how far they aN be tampered 
with, has resulted from the fact that we have cut loose from the 
foundations upon which our Government is based in respect to 
this very important question. Weare at sea. We appropriate 
to ourselves, it seems, the discretionary power to deal with this 
great and solemn question as if there were norestraint upon our 
action, and as if there was no anchorage to the authority we 
must exercise—nothing to hold us steadily to a particular pur- 
pore = declaring what is money and in regulating the value 
ereol. 

For inst nes, we are told in the Congress of the United States and 
we are informed by the President t the function of Congress 
for the malting or the regulation of money can not be properly 
exercised and ought not to be exercised in these Houses except 


in concert with some foreign powers. That we can not exercise 
it wisely or justly; that we ought not to exercise it or attempt 
to exercise it until we have obtained some consent from certain 
foreign powers that they will unite with us in the measure that is 
proposed for the regulation of the value of money, its creation also, 
the standards of its value, what shall be the unit of value, and 
soon. If that proposition is true, then we might as well declare 
that we are not a government, that we have not the power un- 
der the Constitution of the United States of taking care of our 
people in their most important and serious interests. 

ea, Mr. President, we had just as well declare, so far as this 
subject is concerned and so far as the influences are concerned 
that operate in this Chamber as pressure upon us, that we had 
never accomplished our independence of Great Britain. That 
seems to be the issue, whether we have actually accomplished 
our independence of Great Britain. It was supposed by the 
founders of this Government that we had accomplished that 
great result, and had cut loose from the sovereign power of the 
crown of Great Britain and her Parliament in so far that we 
might regulate all of our concerns in our own way, free from her 
interference and control. But if it be true that we must still 
consult her; that we must still actin harmony with her; that we 
can not legislate for our people until we have got her consent to 
a certain measure, then we nave not achieved our independence, 
and perhaps it was a mistake that we ever made the effort. 

I eve, sir, in the independence of the United States in 
taxation, in tariff, and in internal taxation. I believe in its inde- 
pendence in its governmental power and autonomy in every re- 
1 777 I believe in its independence of British authority and 

ritish sentiment. I believe in its independence of the control 
of Great Britain in respect of what we shall furnish to the people 
of the United States as money in their daily transhctions, and also 
to the people of the United States in their dealings with Great 
Britain asa commercial nation. It is our right to deal with 
Great Britain on terms that suit us. 

I have often thought, particularly in reading the disquisitions 
of my learned frien r. BEREN , whoattended the late Brus- 
sels conference, sent there by this Government to survey the 
ground and ascertain what might be accomplished, that if that 
convention had happily come to some agreement as to what 
should be a monetary unit of value as between these two coun- 
tries, how much a gold sovereign should contain of pure gold 
and how much of pure silver a silver dollar should contain, and 
what money should circulate aren Mend legal tender, if you A 
in Great Britain and in the United States (I do not mention the 
oher countries, because I am merely speaking for the sake of 
llustration) that it should be receivable for customs dues equally 
in both countries, and that it should perform in respect of the 
exchanges between the two countries all the functions of money 
as they are performed in the United States in the exchanges be- 
tween Alabama and Delaware—I have thought seriously as to the 
manner in which and the power under which we could carry 
some such arrangement into effectual operation. I confess that 
without breaking down the constitutional requirements in re- 
spect of the powers of the Congress of the United States I see no 
5 of accomplishing any such result practically—none 
whatever. 
tee ALLISON. Will it disturb the Senator if I interrupt 

me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CULLOMin the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill simply say that has never been in the 
contemplation of anybody I know of. 

Mr. MORGAN, en if that has never been in the contem- 
plation of anybody why do we discuss it? Ifwe can not put itin 
a law that we shall enact here, and make it obligatory upon our 
people, where is the occasion for a discussion of a question so 

urely immaterial and abstract as that? Here is the honorable 

torfrom Iowa confessing that it was never even contem- 
plated that this matter should get into the shape of an enact- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh, no; the Senator misunderstood me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? ; 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. As J understand the question of an interna- 
tional agreement, it is an agreement for a ratio between the two 
metals, each nation, of course, coining what it chooses, whether 
dollars, or soverigns, or marks, or francs, at that ratio. Thatis 
all that I understand was ever contemplated by an international 


agreement. 
Mr. MORGAN. Then, if I understand the honorable Senator, 
he means that the two governments have only expected that 
they would establish a ratio. 

. ALLISON. With free mintage of both metals in each 
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country at that ratio. That is to say, if the Senator will allow 
me—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly; with great pleasure. 

Mr. ALLISON. If Great Britan coins shillings in silver, and 
pounds in gold, the ratio of that silver and that gold shall be 
the same ratio with the silver and gold in this country, and so 
of the francs, and so of the marks in Germany. 

Mr. MORGAN. That may be 15 or 15 or 16 to I, as you might 

upon as the ratio. It goes no further than mere ratio. 

Mr. ALLISON. And free mintage on that ratio. 

Mr. MORGAN. Freemintage, ofcourse. Free mintage means 
mintage free to the whole people of this country and Great 
Britain, does it? S 

Mr. ALLISON. It means that a man holding silver bullion 
can go to the mints of France, or of Germany, or of the United 
States, or of Great Britain and have that bullion coined into what- 
ever the denominations of the country may be where he takes 
the bullion to the mint. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, President, that ideal dream of interna- 
tional unity in respect of these matters can be realized only in 
the fervid ination of a very enthusiastic statesman. There 
is no more probability of its occurring than there is that Chiua 
and the United States will ever be able to enter into any such an 
agreement as that. China has no coinage of any metal at all 
under its laws exceptcopper. No silver and no gold are coined 
under the laws of China, and the probability of a union between 
Great Britain or the European states and the United States in 
respect of the matters which the honorable Senator has referred 
to ure just as great as would be the probability of an agreement 
between China and the United States upon the same subject. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not like to disturb the Senator, but I will 
state, with his permission, that I believe China is recently coin- 
ing what they call a dollar; but they have all the time had bars 
or forms of silver which pass as money, although they have not 
reached the point of coinage; and thatis true of all Asiatic coun- 
tries. The Straits country uses Mexican dollars wholly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I willcome to the history of that matter after 
awhile, and I think I will satisfy the Senator from Iowa that 
China has in her laws demonetized gold and demonetizedsilver, 
and that there is no money in China according to law, except 
copper. I merely refer to the situation in China at the moment 
for the purpose of illustrating what I suppose to be the impossi- 
bility of a practical arrangement between the two countries. 
There ma. an agreement in sentiment and the like of that, 
but an obligatory arrangement is impracticable. 

Well, that would look perhaps like a presumptuous prophecy 
on my part, an objection that mightor might not hold good, and 
it may be said that we might as well, at all events, if we could 
get such an agreement as that, leave it to the future to deter- 
mine whether it could be maintained. Of course it would notbe 
maintained a moment longer here or in Great Britain than we 
thought or they thought that the advan s were in favor of 
the one country or the other. The hallucination that the na- 
tions of the earth treat with each other like brethren in a fam- 
ily may just as well be dismissed. They treat each other like 
enemies, both in peace and in war, so far as their competitions 
are concerned, and so far as all of their policies are concerned. 
There is nothing connected with them that any man has ever 
been able to point out in history that had the least flavor of gen- 
erosity in it. 

There is nothing but pure, unadulterated selfishness—nothing 
else. So in dealing witha selfish nation, and all nations are self- 
ish, if after we have entered into this agreement between these 
two countries, and entered upon it, if you please, if we could do 
so by led legislation, for that is the only way in which it 
could be done, the very moment that Great Britain saw that she 
7 — not pee ae advantage from it over us that moment she would 

e from it. 
ow, I wish to go a little deeper into that. We must now look 
at the situation and at the characteristics of our own Govern- 
ment to determine how far that can be made a practical thing 
in the United States. 

What power of the Constitution shall we resort to in order to 
accept and carry into effect this pleasing arrangement which 
the Senator from Iowa has had in mind? I will suppose that 
the Brussels commission had agreed upon it and had come home 
with olive branches of peace which would have been supple- 
mented by crowns of oak by the people of the United States, per- 
haps, fora few moments, but they would have withered very soon, 
I am afraid. Now, when they had come home with an e- 
ment of that sort, that there should be free meee of gold and 
silver in England and the United States, and that the ratio 
should be, say 16 to 1, our ratio, how would we proceed to put 
that into execution here? What power would we apply to it? 

Mr. ALLISO 


. N. An act of Congress simply. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, which 


An act of Congress, 


can be repealed the next day after it is passed without the slight- 
est detriment in the world to any good faith in a matter of this 
kind. The Senator is willing to admit, I suppose, that the Sen- 
ate of the United States and the President by a treaty could not 
do that. The President of the United States and the Senate by 
a treaty can not regulate the coinage of gold and silver or the 
value thereof, or the value of foreign coins. It is Congress that 
has it to do. 

Mr. ALLEN. And it has the exclusive power. 

Mr. MORGAN. And it has the exclusive power, unless per- 
haps the States have some power lingering back which has not 
yet been dug up and properly exhibited to the world. An act 
of Congress is therefore passed, carrying into effect the supposed 
possibility, for it isonly a supposed possibility, of an agreement 
reached at a Brussels conference, or somewhere else, between 
Great Britain and the United States in respect of the ratio and 
the free mintage of silver and gold in their mints. If Great 
Britain the next day, or the next month or the next year after 
she had made an agreement of this kind, and had passed an act 
of Parliament, if you please, carrying it into effect, should choose 
to repeal the act, where is your remedy? Whereis your redress, 
and what is your situation? It is worse than it was before you 
began to negotiate—not a situation merely of disappointment, 
but of national humiliation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not like to disturb the Senator 

Mr. MORGAN. Thatis all right. 

Mr. ALLISON. But we have made treaties covering similar 
questions, and Congress has passed laws in pursuance of those 
treaties. Of course, it is within the power of Congress to oblit- 
erate every connection and every agreement with a foreign coun- 
try, but will a great nation like ours do it after having made 
such an agreement with a nation like Great Britain? 

Mr. GRAY. Congress may repeal a treaty. 

Mr. MORGAN. T have totally misconceived the treaty-mak- 
ing power if it has the slightest contro] over a monetary question 
affecting the people of the United States. So, if we were to make 
a treaty and thereby get into a common agreement between our- 
selves and Great Britain, and Congress found it necessary to en- 
act a law to carry that treaty into effect, all of the obligatory 
force of the situation thus acquired would depend upon the act 
of Congress and not upon the treaty—an act of C Congress which, 
of course, we could repeal at our pleasure. What Iwant to know 
is, how we are going to hold Great Britain up to the obligation. 
If it were a treaty, and within the treaty power of the United 
States, we could hold her up to it, and would do it, at the muzzle 
of our guns; but if it is a mere act of legislation in which each 
country embarks of its own will and upon its own authority, dis- 
connected from any influence of an obligation between this country 
and Great Britain, we have no power to enforce it. 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator a question, or rather call 
his attention to a fact in the history of the world that is perti- 
nent? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to know what he thinks of the ex- 
perience in that line of the Latin Union and their international 
agreement See this important monetary subiect 

Mr. MORGAN. I could answer that question if I understood 
what was the constitution of any single government in the Latin 
Union. I do not understand it, but I think I understand the el- 
e Which are involved in the Constitution of 
the United States, and when I come to look at my own country 
and try toascertain what powers we have here to carry an agree- 
ment of that sort into effect with Great Britain, I find that they 
are nil, that we have not any power at all, and therefore that 
the whole proposition as to us and our people is a mere chimera. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to disturb the Senator, but of 
course he is now arguing an important phase of this whole ques- 
tion. We have made treaties of every name and nature cover- 
ing duties on imports, covering reciprocity with Canada for a 
specific number of years, relating to duties on imports, and we 
have done that in the face of the fact that the exclusive power 
rests in Congress to levy taxes and imposts, as the power rests 
in Congress to coin money and regulate its value. Now, havin 
made an agreement whereby we allow the wines of France, 
you please, to come in for a certain number of years ata fixed 
rate, and so on with a number of treaties we have had, Congress 
levying those duties, is it any more likely that Congress would 
interfere with such an obligation respecting money than that 
Congress would have disturbed the hundreds of obligations 
which we have made with other governments as respects equally 
vitai questions involving the power of taxation? 

Mr. MORGAN. In respect ot the new-fangled treaties of reci- 

rocity that are based upon the assent of the Congress of the 

nited States for their entire validity, and have nota shadow of 
validity outside of those acts, I will say to the honorable Sena- 
tor that the very moment we find one of those reciprocal treat- 
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ies, as they are called, operating injuriously upon our country, 
Congress will repeal it, and the opposing country, no matter 
how clamorous it may be for holding onto it, and how much it 
may appeal to our good faith for adhering to the engagement, 
will have to go away empty; they will get no consolation from 
us or from Congress; we will repeal it the moment it is against 
our interests. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me just once more 
I will not disturb him again, because I do not like to interrupt 
him in the midst of his argument. I will illustrate my point by 
the treaty we made with France in 1831. There are several 
treaties of the kind, but that one I have on my table; the volume 
happened to be at my desk. We madea treaty with France 
whereby we allowed certain wines to come in from France for a 
specific period and in return France allowed certain importations 
from our country. That treaty stood, I suppose, during all the 

riod of its duration without the slightest objection. So we 

have dealt over and over again with other countries as respects 
every inable commercial subject. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I am not mistaken in the history—and I do 
not know that I am entirely correct about it—the treaty the 
Senator speaks of in respect of the importation of wines from 
France under certain rates of duty was a part of the engage- 
ment by which we acquired the Louisiana territory. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was the treaty of 1831. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know, but it followed from the Louisiana 
purchase. The execution of that engagement contained some 
stipulations upon that subject, if I am not mistaken in my mem- 
ory, and I am not fresh in 1 Chaps on the subject. 

ow, the Senator seems to iy Poy it is competentfor 
the Senate of the United States and the President by a monetary 
treaty with Great Britain to regulate the coins of the United 
States, thecoinage of money, the creation of money, and the value 
thereof. If it is, it is equally competent for the Senate and 
President to regulate the amount of it, to regulate its purchasing 
power, and everything of thatsort. Ido not think that apropo- 
sition could be stated that is more obviously, and [ might add 
absurdly, incorrect than that. Yet, that proposition has to be 
reached, it has to be embraced, it has to be adopted, it has to be 
made the foundation of your action before you can get an 
obligatory agreement between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain upon a subject of this kind. Itis impossible, Mr. President. 
itisatub to the whale. Speaking with all respect of those who 
have advocated it, it is a mask of deception. It is holding the 
word of promise to the ear and breaking it tothe hope. It is im- 
possible of execution and almost impossible of contemplation in 
a legal sense. 

This matter has been held up before the people of the United 
States from time to time and from year to year through a long 
series of years, now twenty years or more, as the hope upon 
which we should rely, as the proposition to which we could 
anchor those measures of relief which are found to be necessary, 
in the saddest and most cruel experiences that have ever been 
visited upon people in the world, from the desperation of their 
condition—this and no more—and it is placed here asa condition 
precedent to the action of the Congress of the United Statesfor 
the relief of the people. 

We are told that silver money can not live, that it can not have 
a legal existence, that it can not have legal value, legal-tender 
quality or any other value exceptin the subordinate and subsidi- 
ary conditions where itis floated into the pockets of the poor, who 
are obliged to have it as token money or else to starve. Weare 
told that this people can not have any of these things until we have 
had some agreement with foreign powers that they may have it; 
and yet the impossibility of reaching such an agreement and put- 
ting it into practical operation so dazes the wisest Senators on this 
floor that when I am discussing it and theyare tre questions 
to me, they seem to wander as men lost in the dark and try to find 
an answer to the substantial position I take. 

No, sir; it will not do for us in this hour of great emergency, 
in this critical period of the life of the American people, to offer 
them vain hopes like these as the solution of thatquestion. We 
had better be practical. We had better do something within 
the purview of our constitutional power. We had better declare 
our independence again of Great Britain, and maintain it, than 
to undertake by gp Seger finesse, cajolery, flattery, and 
the like, to persuade her to allow us to legislate for our people 
in the way that a government ought to legislate for its people, 
taking care of the poor and the rich alike. 

Mr. ALLEN. ill the Senator from Alabama permit me to 
make a suggestion in this connection? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. . 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to call the Senator's attention to two 
legal propositions. The first is that where a power is conferred 


by the Constitution 3 255 a given branch of the Government that 
power is exclusive an 


can be exercised by no other department 


of the Government than the one upon which it is conferred. The 
second proposition is that where the power is conferred for a 
general benefit, whether it is in terms of permission or manda- 
tory, itis construed to be mandatory, and must be exercised. 
Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Nebraska has got his defi- 
nition of these two important features from the whole body of 
American law. There has not been, I think, a judicial decision 
in the United States, certainly not of any respectable tribunal, 
which has ever denied either of the propositions which the hon- 
orable Senator has stated. It is fixed law in the United States. 
More than that, it is the law of the Democratic party. If aper- 
son had set out to state twoof the leading and most fundamental 
organic laws of the Democratic party he would have adverted 
sel precisely the principle which the honorable Senator has just 


8 . 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me to 
ask a n from the Senator from Iowa right on that point? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Iowa whether 
the treaty of 1831, to which he referred, by its own vigor, with- 
out any subsequent legislation by Congress, fixed the duties as 
therein specified? 

Mr. ALLISON. It did not fix the duties, but it limited them. 

Mr.GEORGE. Or limited them? 

Mr. ALLISON. Here is the language of the treaty, if the 
Senator from Alabama will yield long enough. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will yield. 

Mr. ALLISON. The treaty reads: 

The wines of France, from and after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the ane! convention, shall be admitted to consumption in the Sta‘es of 
the Union at duties which shall not exceed the following rates, by the gallon 
(such as it is used at present for wines in the United States), to wit: 6 cents 
for red wines in casks, 10 cents for white wines in casks, and 22 cents for 
wines of all sorts in bottles. The proportion existing between the duties on 
French wines thus reduced and the general rates of the tariff which went 
into operation the ist of January, 1829, shall be maintained, in case the Gov- 


ernment of the United States should think proper to diminish those general 
rates in a new tariff. 


Mr. MORGAN. What was the reciprocal advantage to us in 
that treaty? 

Mr. ALLISON. In consideration of this stipulation 

Mr. MORGAN. What stipulation? 


Mr. ALLISON. The one Ï have just read. 

In consideration of this stipulation, which shall be binding on the United 
States for ten years, the French Government abandons the reclamations 
which it had formed in relation to the eighth article of the treaty of cession 
of Louisiana, 

Mr. MORGAN. I knew that was the case. 

Mr. ALLISON. The treaty proceeds: 

It engages, moreover, to establish on the long staple cottons of the United 
States, which, after the exchange of the ratifications of the present conven- 
tion, shall be brought directly thence to France by the vessels of the United 
States, or by French vessels, the same duties as on short staple cottons. 

Now will the Senator allow me just a moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. ` 

Mr. ALLISON. The power to levy duties upon imports is in 
the Congress of the United States. It comes within the defini- 
tion stated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. Yet 
here is a treaty, a reciprocal obligation, that was to last for ten 
years, which changes the power of Congress to levy such duties 
asit eed choose upon imports. 

Mr. MORGAN. That treaty was not worth the paper it was 
written on if it changed the powers of Congress to levy those du- 
ties, and it would require the power of Congress to carry that 
treaty into effect. 

5 — eS Very likely; but suppose the power was so ex- 
e — a 

Mr. MORGAN. Not very likely, but necessarily. 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator allow me? I agree entirely 
with the proposition of the Senator from Alabama that that 
treaty was not worth the paper it was written on if Congress 
chose—— 

Mr, ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GRAY. If Congress chose in its plenary power to depart 
from the obligation thereby incurred on the nation, and that at 
any time the Congress of the United States by an exercise of 
legislative power may depart from the duties and obligations 
which are im d by treaty under the full responsibility that 
this countr under as one of the great family of nations. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I suggest to the Senator from Delaware that 
it is undoubtedly within the power of Con for the time to 
violate any of the international obligations which have been en- 
tered into in this behalf. 

Mr. GRAY. That is what I say. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Any or all of them. 
Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me to 
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ask a further question? In whatthe Senator from Rhode Island 
has stated he has not answered fully 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
will please indicate whether he desires to yield further. 

Mr. MORGAN. I shall get very tired if I have to stand all 


day. 

‘Ar. GEORGE. Very well; I will wait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Alabama has 
the floor and Senators wishing to interrupt him will please ad- 
acer the Chair, so that the Chair may understand whether he 

Mr. MORGAN. The power of Congress to violate atreaty,as 
was stated by the Senator from Rhode Island, can scarcely be said 
morally to exist. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, I did not intend that. 

Mr. MORGAN, There is a brute force that we may exercise, 
of course, against any nation, as perhaps we have done in recent 

ears. We are supposed to exercise some very arbitrary power 
tor the purpose of preserving our people against the infliction of 
certain populations upon the United S‘ates which were consid- 
ered dangerous to the gaon welfare of the country. Itis true 
that the Senate and the President have not ver 4 right to pre- 
scribe tariff duties by a treaty. They have no right to do it. In 
order to make that action available for any legal purpose it must 
be 5 by an act of Congress, and Congress can depart 
from that act at any time, and in departing from it it only breaks 
up the reciprocity and gives the other nation no just cause of 
offense. 

In the case which the honorable Senator from Iowa cited of 
the treaty with France I thought that I could not be mistaken, 
and that the reciprocity clause in respect of wines was in pay- 
ment of certain damages which France claimed against us grow- 
ing out of the old treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive. 
Our intercourse with France had been disagreeable; and when 
we had made the Louisiana purchase from her and were winding 
up our affairs with her in a better temper and better spirit we 
concluded that it was our duty, in lessening the duties upon 
wines, to pay her for certain claims that she theretofore had. 
She had a moral obligation upon us to that effect, and that is all 
of it. 

Now, Mr. President, this causes me to recur again (for I see 
I can not get the mind of the Senator from Iowa away from it) 
to the proposition that after all there is some value in a treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, or there might be 
if one could be obtained in respect of the regulation of monetary 
affairs. I ad vert again tothe proposition. How very remote it is, 
first of all, that we should be able to get an 5 of that 
sort with Great Britain, and yet how very much more remote it 
would be after the Presidentand the Senate by a two-thirds vote 
had ratified a treaty carrying it into effect that we should ever 

et the other House to consent to it and to enact it into a law. 

at is a very remote paar and in the far distant future. 
These idle hopes woul id gratity, . President, to the full all of 
the desires of the antisilver men in respect of its death and 
burial and cutting it off from the privileges of resurrection. 

Nothing would need to be done tosatisfy those gentlemen that 
they had effectually and forever destroyed silver money but to 
say to them, We have so arranged it as that there can not be 
any co e of silver in the United States, or any legal tender of 
silver in the United States until Great Britain has consented 
to it.” The Senate, by a two-thirds vote, and the President 
have ratified a treaty and Congress has also supplemented it with 
an act to carry that treaty into effect. All the kp iness of the 
hour, so remote, when the American ple should be restored 
to their constitutional rights of having their gold and silver 
coined into money, which the Senator from Iowa proposes to gain 
by these arrangements is difficult to realize, conceive of, to exe- 
cute, to perfect, to hold on to, even after you have your laws on 
the statute book. This is hope deferred, which maketh the 
heart sick.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator yield just one moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that Congress four times by distinct and specific legis- 
lation has provided inadvance of the signature of the President, 
notforan arrangement with Great Britain, because nobody thinks 
of that, but an arrangement with the commercial nations of the 
world for a common ratio between the two metals. Four times 
that has been done in advance, and therefore it is easy to sup- 

re Congress, after the ratio has been fixed, will agree to 
t ratio. 

Mr. MORGAN. What four times does the Senator refer to, if 
et ere? 

. ALLISON. First in 1878, next in 1881, then in 1885, and 
last in 1892. Four times, a ing tomy recollection; but what- 
ever is the number, we haye over and over again by legislation 


decided in advance that it was a desirable thing to arrange for a 
ratio between the two metals and for free mintage. 

Mr, STEWART. Will the Senator allow me? 

1 MORGAN. No; J will not yield just now, if the Senator 
pleases. 

Mr. ALLISON, Ishall not interrupt the Senator again. 

Mr. MORGAN. Four times the Congress of the United States 
has conceived that it would be a desirable thing to enter into 
such an arrangement, and four times Congress has been disap- 
pointed. Does the Senator wantany more disappointments? The 
popia are not prepared to wait further. 

. ALLISON. Iwill not interrupt the Senator except to 
say that Congress has not yet been disappointed as respects the 
fourth time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not know; the honorable Senator is back 
here, and the Brussels convention has adjourned without day. 
It was admitted on all hands that nothing could be agreed upon, 
and even the membership of the convention from Great Britain 
and elsewhere went in more as a voluntary movement on their 
part than through governmentalaction. There were gentlemen 
there who said, We are here to wait upon you, because it is a 
polite thing todo. Our governments do not authorize us. Do 
not misunderstand us; our governments are not going to be bound 
in any particular by what we do here; we will go into adebating 
society with you about this business, but it wind up by the 
adoption of a resolution that will have no more effect than the 
resolution of an ordinary academic debate.” 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me to ask him after 
what has occurred —— 

Mr. MORGAN, I think I will get it all outif the Senator will 
permit me. 

Mr. STEWART. As to the report of 1881? 


Mr. MORGAN. I think I will cet it out. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. e Senator from Alabama de- 
clines to yield. 


Mr. MORGAN. Here four times we have expressed the de- 
sire; yes, we have expressed it until Great Britain and Europe 
have gota contempt for us, and they do not hesitate to say so. 
They read lectures out of their great dailies to the President of 
the United States. I have one before me now, telling him that 
this last break of his in his letter to Governor Northen, of 
Georgia, compromised him. It rather shows a weakening no 
the part of the President; it shows us that he has something in 
his mind which rather disappoints British expectations. 

Great Britain scouts you when you go upon your commissions 
and come back home mg A and then her great leading papers 
and the members in the House of Commons hurl epithets at us 
and mockery because of our weakness. the time we are 
truckling to European power instead of standing upon the great 
basis of the strength of the American people, our resources and 
our incomparable constitution. And yet after four of these dis- 
appointments, where the American people loo back into 
their history see asin a mirror the blush of shame come to their 
cheeks because of their impotency, we are invited again solemn]: 
by these gentlemen who want to procrastinate the substantia 
reliefof the people to go back again and try another. 

Now, sir, we need independence. The final battle has not been 
fought yet. We must be independent of Great Britain before 
we are the right sort of àa people. We must use our resources to 
compel respect from her and other European povora, for the 
are all led and controlled by her. When I speak of her, I spea 
of the locomotive that p the entire t in Europe. We 
must compel her to respectour powersand our resources. Never 
was a wiser thing uttered on the floor of the Senate than when 
the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], who 
sits in front of me at this moment, rose in the Senate the other 
day and insisted that it-was a part of the duty of the United 
States in times of disturbance with European powers in the vye- 
hicles, the yardsticks, the measurements of our commercial in- 
tercourse with them, that we should say to them, We have one 
asset here that is better than all the onds in Goleonda; we 
have one source of national wealth that is prouder and stronger 
than if every hill in Colorado was loaded with gold; and that is 
the national credit power.” That is an asset of the people of 
the United States, a power over the control of the money of this 
world that we can coin, if you please to use the expression, that 
we can crystallize in securities and offer them in Europe and take 
the very foundations from under the throne of the Queen of 
Great Britain and all the other continental powers, as to their 
monetary pos and import their gold here and hold it at our 
will and pleasure. 

Are we whoinso brief a time paid the enormous debt of $3,000,- 
000,000 twice over, counting in the interest, and who have done 
it in the presence of the fact of unexampled p rityand growth 
in numbers, in wealth, and in power, to be told that we must be 
going around through Europe hunting bargains and agreements 
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with them to permit us to ive and conduct the business of this 
Government where it can not be that exceeding $100,000,000 per 
annum is necessary for the purpose of equalizing the balance of 
trade, even admitting that it is always against. us, which is not 
the fact? 

No, no; do not let us forget ourselves, Mr. President. Do not 
let us forget our country. If there are men in high places who 
are not broad and big apa to comprehend it, let us lay it be- 
fore the people. They will never forget it; they will compre- 
hend it. It was built by them, and their power sustains it. It 
is their labor that has made our credit so good. They have dug 
this grand asset of our national credit out of the soil of this 
country and piled it up until it stands supreme in the estimation 
of ull the nations of the earth, and is the greatest monetar 
factor that ever existed in the hands of any people in the world. 

I do not get alarmed about the situation of the American 
people when I allow my recollection to run back over even the 

rief space of time in which I haye had the oppor ni Some 
honor of being associated in any way with public affairs. en 
we supplement that great and recognized power with the fact 
that we are the largest silver-producing country in the world, 
that we produce one hundred millions of the precious metals 
annually, or did produce them until the ple who were en- 
gaged in producing them were choked to their knees and could 
not progress, and out of that one hundred millions of specie 
thirty-three millions are gold and sixty-six and one-third mil- 
lions are silver, or thereabouts—when we add that to the back- 
ing of this Grant financial power that we have got in virtue of 
our national credit, how can we be alarmed that the United 
States is going to be robbed and that our Treasury is going to 
be gutted by the migration of $100,000,000 a year. 

How can 
that every State in the American Union has the privilege of 
banking and conducting her business in her own way and for 
the benefit of her own people, and can furnish to her local com- 
munity all of the money which is necessary for the transaction 
of her domestic affairs? The power of the United States in a 
financial way almost excels human contemplation, and furnishes 
a ground of confidence which no man but a coward can fail to 
occupy. 

Then when I look out over our relationships to this Western 
hemisphere, and I have a bare glimpse—for it is only that that 
any man can now realize—of what is in future prospect for us 
and to be pinned early in ourembracein respectof the commerce 
of the nations of this western spy a and how easy it is 
for us to control that by having our neial system to corre- 
spond in its essential features with theirs—when I look at that, 
and find that statesmen are concerning themselves about the 
more steady and ready and permanent supply of gold to the bul- 
lion dealers and the gamblers in stocks—not the people engaged 
in industries, but the gamblers instocks—and they set that ques- 
tion against the mastery of the western hemisphere, I wonder 
that such men can go to sleep at night without g affrighted 
with dreams. Their timidity is of the sort that makes of bad 
` dreams a fearful certainty. 

Now, Mr. President, I will advert to a fact in illustration of 
the point which I am just now making (and which I will in the 
latter part of my remarks. or at some other time, develop more 
fully), whichis this: Thatinconsequence of the harmony which 
exists between India and China and Japan in their monetary sys- 
tems, in the interchange of silver coin amongst themselves—not 
Reins: which has been so kag sobbing and her bleeding 

rt palpitating under the heel of Great Britain, has been in- 
spired with some of that sentiment of manhood which in days 
not so very ancient made her one of the brightest and most re- 
lendent powers of the world; has been devoting herself to prac- 
tical subjects, such as spinning and weayin e cotton made 
upon her own soil, and she is engaged actively in commeres 
across her borders, and the nations with whom she has traded 
have been China, Jepan, and the Asiatic islands. 

India has increased in her prosperity as ae as any country 
in this world. Notwithstanding all of these drawbacks and these 
difficulties, she has taken away from Manchester and from Great 
Britain a trade with China which was one of the most lucrative 
that Great Britain has ever possessed. She hasappropriated it to 
herself, and she has done it through the simple fact that the money 
of China was current in Indiaand the money of India was current 
in China at a given weight. It was all silver. Their money cor- 
responds in character, and they have no exchange to pay in deal- 

with each other. 

ust apply that experience in the use of silver money to our 
dealings with these wonderful countries, and we shall be aston- 
ished. Think of the 300,000,000 people in India and the five or 
six hundred million people in China, penned up upon their soil 
until there are perhaps as much in China as 300 people or more 
to the square mile; think of China beinga country, not wonder- 


bə alarmed at that when 1 superadd to that the fact. 


wer, and Indiaan old and exhausted coun- 
try, thus crowded and cramped with population—think of these 
two great nations in their ignorance and in their barbarity and 
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in their semicivilization and in their anism, so conducting 
their affairs as that every man has a living, all are employed, 
the commerce of the two countries inc: with each other, 
and India growing greatly rich in her enterprise in dealing with 
China, and ask yourselves the reason why this is so, why 
China should neglect the markets of Great Britain and go to 
those of Bombay and Calcutta for her traffic and commercial in- 
tercourse? Ask yourselves the reason and see if you can an- 
swer it in any other way in the world except that it is the result 
of the common use of silver. 

What statesman is here who will assign any other reason? I 
lay the challenge at your feet broadly. I have stated the facts, 
and I will prove them still more completely presently; and I 
should like to know whether a country like ours, which pro- 
duces sixty millions a year of silver—and the production could 
be easily carried perhaps to a hundred millions—can not find its 
peene beyond that of any country in this world by simply ha’ 

mony of financial relations between Mexico, the Centra 
American States,and the South American States and the United 
States, which are alsosilver-produeing and silver-using countries. 

What an opportunity is here for statesmen? more 
splendid opportunity was ever suggested to the mind, yes, and 
to the heart of American statesmen than that which is pre- 
sented to us of having financial and commercial union with all 
the States of this great western hemisphere? Give me that, 
and you can take all the trade with Great Britain, and Germany, 
and Austria, and Russia, and go off with it; I would not thank 
you forit. Give us that, and New York will be converted into 
the commercial clear: house at least of the western hemis- 
phere, if not of the world, and she will supplant London in her 
magesterial grandeur as the queen of the commerce of this earth. 
Independence once gained, final independence of Great Britain 
once established, these glorious results will pour in upon us with 
unexpected rapidity one volume. 

I can not ignore that opportunity. If I had not any better rea- 
son in the world for the remonetization of silver and its full and 
free coinage, that would be enough for me. Tocontrol the com- 
merce of the western hemisphere would be quite enough for 
me. Ships, then, instead of crossing the Atlantic and going to 
Liverpool and back to the United States with their cargoes from 
South America would sail directly up and down the coast, and 
the great railroad we have been contributing to and have alread 
got surveyed between this country and South America, extend- 

ng down to the Rio de la Plata, would be accomplished, and wé 
should have as free intercourse with South America as we now 
have with Mexico. 

Mr. President, that is a very general view of this question, and 
I want to come nearer home to it, because it is a home question 
to me, as it is to all of us, as it is to the people of our country— 
to say the least of it, it is a home question. 

The men who are engaged in thwarting those who insist upon 
bimetallic coinage are men who wish to monopolize the money 
market of the United States by the use of paper issues, either in 
the form of bank notes, Treasury notes, or bills of exchange. 
They wish to monopolize all the power of the monetary spam 
of this great 2 and I can not blame them any more 1 
could blame Jay Gould, who now sleeps in his tomb—and Ishall 
say nothing harsh about him—for having gr: d within his 
reach and into his possession the fortunes of hundredsand thou- 
sands of men sent desolate to their homes tomeet weeping wives 
and children who needed bread. 

The power to control money in the United States or anywhere 
else, when it exists in the form of a monopoly, is a more dan- 
gerous power than that of leading armies subject to your beck 
and your call anywhere at your bidding. There isno power that 
approaches it in its magnitude, in the scope of its envelopment of 

interests and rights in the world, and none which equals it 
in its cold, dangerous, and merciless grasp. 

The men who o bimetallic money in the United States 
and who are not ing that we shall enact it here in Congress, 
but demand that we shall go abroad to get the consent of other 
powers that we shall enact it, knowing the improbability, indeed 
the impossibility, of accomplishing say such end as that, sat’ 
themselves to work with the greatest ible diligenceand with 
most marvelous success 2 within their hold the control of 
all the money in the United States. They have gotit. 

What is the money of the United States? There is not adol- 
lar of it 8 upon a piece of paper, unless it be gold cer- 
tificates and silver certificates and coin certificates under the act 
of 1890, that the people of the United States are not required to 
por eaa for its oppere They are required to pay taxes 

carried in and add the value of the money which, under 
our banking system in the United States, is placed within the 
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monopolistic control of what we call the bankers and financial 
men of this country. That is the money of the United States; 
that will be the character of money that will be issued under 
the bill which the honorable Senator from Indiana reported 
from the Committee on Finance and had on its 
body, when he found it necessary to abandon it for some unex- 
plained reason—the bill to increase 10 per cent the issues of the 
national banks, an addition of that much interest to be paid by 
the people, an addition of thatmuch power to the national banks, 
almost unrequired and uncalled for, a voluntary sacrifice to Mo- 
loch. 

That biil was rushed into this Senate from the Committee on 
Finance, took its place here, and was being debated, and the hon- 
orable Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and other Senators 
made their speeches upon it, when 105 it was supplanted 
and displaced, and this House bill No. 1, with the amendmentof 
the Senate committee to it, was brought to the fore, and since 
that time the bill to which I have referred has never fluttered 
from the table. 

That bill was a pioneer of the legislation which is to come, but 
they put it in just a few hours too soon, They put it in here for 
the purpose of expressing what would be the purpose and object 
of the gentlemen who opposed the silver men upon this floor 
after they have got silver in its coffin; they put it here to show 
the national banks that they had on this floor superserviceable 
friends who would bring rewards and money and riches and lay 
them at their feet as a sacrifice if they would but hold up for a 
little while and would not destroy the peo le at once. It was a 
sop to Cerberus, a something to satisfy the maw of the three 
thousand or four thousand headed monster who sits there with 
ferocity, at the doors of the national banks, to guard people who 
are going into the gates of hell, so that they never can get back. 
That is the sop to Cerberus. That is the bill that lingers for 
consideration until the death of silver money has been accom- 
plished. 

The men who are opposing the remonetization of silver and 
its free coinage have but one great purpose in view, and that is 
that they will monopolize and absorb the power of supplying 
money to the along of the United States at their will and pleas- 
ure, and they have done it with absolute defiance of law. They 
care no more for your law than they do for the blacking on your 
boots, and not half as much, if your boots were exercised with 
the vigor that they ought to be in kicking them out of existence. 

When they get in a close place for money, because the peo le 
bave chosen to go to them to demand and get a portion of what 
is due them and stuft it in their pockets for safe-keeping; when 
they getinto a place where they find it necessary for them to 

ntain their credit across the water in order to get power 
enough to choke down the three thousand country banks which 
exist in this country, I believe it is, or something like that— 
when they wish to evade and avoid the laws of the United States, 
they issue clearing-house certificates, shinplasters, not to circu- 
late amongst themselves merely, but to circulate amongst the 

ple. I have one of them in my possession now of the denom- 
ination of 50 cents, issued by national banks, there being no 
law to sustain such an issue. 

Upon the pretense that they are trying to help the people, the 
national banks keep coin and national-bank notes and legal-ten- 
ders and silver and gold certificates locked in their vaults in 
great abundance, and say to the people, Take this trash of ours 
and circulate it as money. You can buy bread with it well 
enough. We will show you that you are under great obliga- 
tions to us for preserving your lives while we choose to keep the 
keys turned upon our vaults. We will feed you out of the spoon 
of charity, while we lock your money in our vaults and refuse to 
pay it out to you after youdeposit it.” And when a Senator rises 

ere and wants to make an inquiry as to how far this thing has 
gone, what damage has been done, Senators rise on this floor 
and apologize for the banks, and say, After all, they were com- 
pelled to doit, and the Secretory of the Treasury, in the great 
emergency of the country, was excusable for not having enforced 
the law against them; that if he had enforced the law he would 
have broken the banks.” Suppose he had; he would not have 
broken the people by breaking the banks. The Government of 
the United Btates is responsible for the redemption of every one 
of these notes. You may break every national bank in the 
United States in half an hour and the money is just as good as 
it was before the bank was broken. 

I do not refer to the great tyranny in New York. They oper- 
ated upon a wider basis than that; they went upin the millions 
and the thousands, and the like of that, but the petty banks, five 
or six of them in a town, followed this evil example, violating 
the law under duress, and issued these little shinplasters into 
the hands of the people. That is a mere arrogant way of show- 
ing that the money power, the banking power in the United 


States, has — to be strong enough to put a muzzle on Secreta- 
reasury and to have Senators defend them. 


ries of the 


e in this 


There never was such a pretentious cloak for a cruel and cold 
arrogance used by any set of mere money sharks in all the his- 
tory of mankind. Am I stating that too strongly? I am not. 
But that is the power they have been aiming for; that is the 
power they possess, and that is the way they use it, and it isthe 
way they intend to use it hereafter when they have no compet- 
itor in the market for the making and circulation of money. 

Mr, President, they have competitors, and constitutional com- 
petitors, and I am one of those competitors—a mere individual, 
I am one of their competitors—because] aman American citizen, 
and under the Constitution of the United States [ am a compet- 
itor of the national banks in the matter of making money, and I 

roceed toshow how that is done. In showing that, Ishall show, 
I think, another very substantial and very emphatic reason why 
it is that there is such headlong haste here to rush us into legis- 
lation on a particular measure, to compel us to adopt a certain 
bill. Stand and deliver is the order. Do as Icommand you and 
he in ahurry aboutit; do not stand upon the order of your going, 

ut go. 

Mr. MOPHERSON. Before the Senator departs from the par- 
ticular line he is following, will he permit me to ask a question 
for information? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to know if the Senator 
charges that any of the national banks in this country have 
been issuing certificates of 50 cents each asa part of their circula- 
tion? I was not aware that the Government issued a note of 
such small value as 50 cents. I think the Senator has left the 
question in the minds of the Senate very much as though he 
had made a charge against the national banks, whereas what 
has been done, as he charges, may be perfectly right and proper 
under the laws existing in the States. There may possibly exist 
a right in a State bank to issue notes of any denomination on 
the payment of the Government tax on circulation. I would 
draw a very wide distinction between a note of that kind issued 
by a national bank and a State bank, while the Senator mukes 
no distinction. 

ME; MORGAN. Iam speaking about clearing-house certifi- 
cates. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Again, I think the Senator certainly 
must be mistaken as to his statement regarding ® clearing-house 
certificate having been issued by any clearing house in this 
country for 50 cents. 

Mr. MORGAN. When I can get to my room I will show the 
Senator whether Iam mistaken or not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. While Iam on my feet, I should like to 
ask the Senator another question, because I wish to understand 
exactly the foundation upon which he is basing his great inter- 
national monetary a iat 

Mr. MORGAN. cuse me, I have not any great international 
monetary system at all. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator spoke of the nations of the 
western hemisphere having a common standard. 

Mr. MORGAN. I spoke of possibilities. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Would it interfere with the Senator if 
I should proceed to ask him another question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not know until I hear the question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. Ishould like to have the Sen- 
ator inform me, if such a systemcan be organized and conducted 
upon a silver currency, a silver basis, similar to that which is 
to-day employed by India and China and in a large measure by 
the Uni States, how it is that when a Chinaman purchases a 
bill of goods from India he is compelled to pay for his goods by 
a draft on London? Why is it that when an East Indian buys 
goods of a Chinaman he is obliged to pay for them by a draft on 
London? Why is it that a merchant in New York, dealing with 
China and dealing also with India, purchasing from both coun- 
tries, can not even clear his accounts between India and China, 
in which he is a party, by the payment of silver, but must pay 
both India and China by exchange on London? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Itis simply because neither India nor 
China will receive silver in payment for commodities; yet both 
are silver countries. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say in reply to the speech of the Sena- 
tor—for it has been magnified from a proposition to ask mea 
question into a speech 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I merely wanted toexplain the question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask the Senator to produce before the 
Senate the evidence of what he has stated. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, It is universally admitted. 

Mr. MORGAN No; it is not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. For the past two years India has refused 
to accept the silver of China, and China has refused to accept 
the silver of India. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know it, and I deny it. 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. I can produce proof of my statement. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator is bound to do it, and I will bring 
up my certificate, too. 

I wish I could talk about the national banks without excitin: 
my friend from New Jersey, but it seems I can not do it. I di 
not mean to impute to the honorable Senator that he was here 
for the purpose of covering up the sins and iniquities of the na- 
tional banks. I leave it for the hereafter to determine whether 
that is a fact or not. 

I said, Mr. President, that I in my own person as an Ameri- 
can citizen was a competitor of the national banks, with the con- 
stitutional right of furnishing money to the people. I might 
lay that claim upon the basis of an ancient English right which 
existed by statute in Great Britain, and was therefore in force 
in all of her colonies at the time of the independence of the 
United States, for that was the privilege of a Briton up to 1816. 
Up to that period of time, or some time a little antecedent to 
that, a British subject had the right to carry his gold and his 
silver to the mints and have it freely coined under the laws of 
Great Britain. If I had no broader basis than that to go upon 
I could claim it in virtue of the right of my ancestry as British 
subjects in the colonies of the United States, for they had the 
right of the free coinage of gold and silver at the time the Con- 
stitution was adopted, and the Constitution did not repeal that 
statute, but confirmed it. 

The right, however, is a very much broader one than that. It 
isa right which, in my opinion, so inheres in the right of citi- 
zenship of a person in the United States as that Congress has no 

wer to take it away; certainly Congress can not take it away 
by giving to you, who owna poa mine, the exclusive right of 
free coinage of your metal, and deprive me, who may own a sil- 
ver mine, of the same right in regard to my silver, a precious 
metal, That sort of discrimination is not elementary in the 
Constitution of the United States,and whenever it is resorted to 
in legislation or by judicial construction or otherwise, it becomes 
a hideous blot and stain upon American honor. It can not be 
otherwise characterized—that sort of discrimination in respect 
of metals which are precious metals, which are money metals 
the world over, and have been money metals since the earliest 
dawn of civilization, metals which as money metals have fur- 
nished a pair of wings, not one, to the is 85 of the beautiful 
light of civilization amongst all the unenlightened nations of 
the world. ; 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. What right has this Government, claiming to be a just 
Government, to take the gold of the Senator from Alabama at 
the mint and make it into coin, paying it back to him in the 
coin value of the metal without any increase or diminution ex- 
cept the cost of mintage, and in turn take from me my silver 
coin, and by the operation of the coinage laws of the United 
Sexe S it back to me increased by 70 per cent by the act of 
mintage 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no such right as that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and nobody ever pretended it, and nobody ever practiced 
it. The Senator is hallucinated with a conception of his own 
brilliant mind. I frequently find gentlemen, as I through 
the world, who are so much in love with their own brilliant con- 
ceptions, that it is impossible for them to see the sun when it is 
atthe zenith. There is no substantial fact in any part of the 

uestion which the Senator has done me the honor to put to me; 
there is no appearance of fact in it. 

I shall proceed further, Mr. President, to vindicate my right 
to the coinage of my silver, dug out of my mine with my own 
pick and brought to the Mint, and that it is quite equal under 
the Constitution to the Senator's right to have his gold coined. 
They are both rights which can not be taken away. If youtake 
away one, you can take away both; if you take away both, you 
can monopolize all of the silver production and gold production 
in the United States, and you can take the product of a tract of 
land for which a man has paid the Government of the United 
States and for which he holds the deed or patent—gold or silver, 
whichever it is, or both—and convert it into the Treasury of 
the United States by an act of rapine. There is no such power. 

The United States is under the restriction that it can not take 
the private property of any man except for public uses, and that 
upon compensation to be ascertained before it can be taken. If 
the Government of the United States can deny to me the privi- 
lege of having my gold coined, or my silver coined, what else is 
it, ned 75 to take away the value of itso far as its monetary 
Paks 8 concerned and rob me of my property, my right, which 

dug out of the very ground for which I paid the United States; 
and not only so, but I have done it under the encouragement of 
mining laws, which stand by and give the strongest invitation, 
the greatest opportunities, for every man who entered upon the 
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discovery and the working of mines under the laws af the 
country. 

What are your mining laws? What do they mean? They 
have populated the country west of the Mississippi River after 
you leave the arable lands. What are they? A man gets his 
grubstake furnished perhaps by some other person—alittle mea 
a little bread, and a blanket in which to wrap himself, an 
he takes his pick on his shoulder, and, with the experience 
of long years of observation, climbs through the mountain 
gorges and up their steep acclivities. He goes wandering about 
in places where human foot hath never trod, and where the 
wild and ferocious beasts of the forest are confronted with him, 
and there he discovers a lead or a lode appearing upon the 
surface in some faint demonstration that he understands, like 
the late Senator George Hearst used to understand, as I used to 
say to him, from his instinctive knowledge of geology and miner- 
alogy. He sticks his pick in the ground, and it is revealed to 
him that there is a place upon that mountain side where there 
is gold or where there is silver or where the two, as is often the 
case, are found embedded together. 

What does he do? He takes out his tape string and measures off a 
vard, and with a piece of astick which he cuts from a tree, he drives 
down a corner stake, measures so much in this direction, so much 
in that, so much in the other, and around to the beginning; and 
then sticks up a notice on a tree: This is my place; this is m 
right.” The law of the United States says he may have it. It 
may be the Comstock lode: it may yield untold millions of money; 
but the law of the country says to that man, That is your prop- 
erty, and you shall not be disturbed; it is your right to rog 
men there by invitation.” What for? To enrich this grea 
country, to furnish its people with a medium of exchange, to re- 
plenish the Treasury of the United States, but notthat men may 
raid it. You are engaged in a noble mission with which the 
Government of the United States has a very intimate sympathy 
and will protect youinyourright. Thereitis. Itis your right; 
it is your property; you do not have to pay one stiver for it, not 
one cent. After you have worked it, if you choose to become 
the absolute proprietor of it, here is a law by which you can 
purchase and get a patent for it, and shut out all contending 
claimants against you forever. That is the mining law of the 
United States. 

These people in Colorado and elsewhere in the far West have 
gone there under the invitation of the mining laws of the United 
States, and have dug out of the bosom of the earth treasures 
which astonish mankind; and it is this very plenitude of treas- 
ure that they have so dug out, of precious metal, it is this very 
plethora resulting from their unusual labors and their terrible 
exposure and sacrifices which now makes them the butt of ridi- 
cule and aspersion also at the hands of men who never in the 
world had a pick in their hands, and who would be seared into 
fits if they once entered, night or day, into one of those remote 
and awful cations or upon one of those lofty mountains, 

The manhood of the American, his enterprise, his love of 
romantic adventure, his desire for gain, stimulated and en- 
couraged by the laws of the United States, has filled ay the 
Western country with a population, the like of which for intel- 
ligence, for manhood, for loyalty to truth, honor, and the flag 
of their country is not excelled by a04 populakon, even the 

ioneer population, that ever existed the United States. 

hese men have to be destroyed; they must be sacrificed to 
Moloch; theyare not to be permitted to live and thrive; they are 
to be called gold kings and silver kings—not gold kings, bee use 
that sort of kings and queens and rulers they are e 
they are their liegemen—but they are to be called silver kings; 
they are to be upbraided. scandalized, maltreated on the floor of 
this Senate, and by a licentious and hireling press, which scarcely 
seems to have strong language enough and opprobrious adjec- 
tives and adverbs enough with which to signify their contempt 
for such men, 

These penny-a-liners, who are glad to get a crustof bread and 
a herring to live upon, spew out of their mouths slanders and 
declamation, paid for by the line, against these noble and splen- 
did-spirited men who, under the laws of the United States, have 
done so much for their country; but they must be destroyed, and 
that suddenly and without remedy. They would even deny to 
them, as I contend, the hope of resurrection, or, if they are to 
have a resurrection, it is to be in the second resurrection, and 
not in the first; they are not to go forward glorified, but merely 
raised for the purpose of being sent to a deeper hell. 

Why is this haste? Do you believe that these astute men, so 
full of information, so thoroughly possessed of knowledge upon 
every topic connected in any way with their affairs, are not 
wide awake and aware of every shade and shadow of thesituation 
in the Senate and in the other House and in the Executive Man- 
sion and amongst the people? They know it all; they are not 
deceived about it; they know that there is need of haste. They 
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What is it? 
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fear a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States apon 
& case pen before that body, of which I haye the record be- 
fore me. is the record of case No. 15049, Term No. 752, 
and it is not likely to be reached perhaps before the October 
term coming a year. It is entitled i 

aan — B Mores an Ba art . pA eii Ka in error, om Charles 
Poster, Secretary of the Treasury. In error to the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia. 


That case is penang in the Supreme Courtof the United States. 
e petitioners for this mandamus state that they 
carried to the Mint, first, what I calla brick of pure silver, weigh- 
ing Age er amount, which they there tendered and demanded its 
coinage ioe their benefit into standard silver dollars of 4123 
arene each. They allege that the silver brick belonged to 
em, that they were entitled to it, and that under the laws and 
Constitution of the United Statesthey had the right to have that 
brick coined into standard dollars of 412} grains each. The 
Superintendent of the Mint refused them, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, affirming the decision of the Superintendent of 
the Mint, refused them. A petition fora mandamus was brought 
in the supreme court of the District of Columbia. There the 
petition was , and the case is now pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The grounds upon which they claim they had the right to 
have that brick coined into d were, first, that the act of 
1873, dropping the coinage of silver dollars, was unconstitu- 
tional; in the second place, that the Bland act revived the act 
of 1837, which required the coinage of silver dollars of 412} 
grains each when the metal was presented at the Mint; that 
the Sherman act of 1890 did not repeal that part of the Bland 
act; and, therefore, that the act of 1837 is in force. 

They had two grounna for their demand: The first was that 
the Congress of the United States in 1792, having granted to the 
people of the United States theright to have their silver coined, 
that act was not repealed by the act of 1837, but was reénacted 
and it continued on after the act of 1873, dropping the silver dol- 
lar from coinage, because that act, if it did drop the coinage of 
the silver dollar and did operate to prevent the people from the 

F vested right, was unconsti- 

onal. That there is now no law upon the statute books giv- 
ing penr tender qiliy doe the silver dollar, except the Bland 
act, which simply modified the act of 1837, so far as to provide 
that the silver dollar of 412} grains standard value should be a 
legal tender for all debts, publicand private, unless the contract 
otherwise expressly oe Those were some of the grounds 
for the demand made in this case that a writ of mandamus 
should issue. 

I hope that that case will be advanced on the docket of the Oc- 
tober term. Thecase was predicated in the first instance upon 
the opinion of a gentleman whom I think this Senate will 
recognize as being a very sound lawyer, the Hon. Mr. Garland, 
the former Attorney-General, but who, poraa feeling some mo- 
tives of dee e ese of his connection with the national Ad- 
ministration, which was hostile to the dee ol the petition in this 
case, though he had the right to go into the Supreme Court and 
argue the question before that court, has retired from the case, 
and it is now in the hands of two gentlemen, Messrs. Shella- 
barger and Wilson, who will argue the case in the Supreme 
Court when it shall be heard. 

Isay I hope that the case will be advanced on the Supreme 
Court docket, and that the people of the United States will as- 
certain from the supreme tribunal of their country whether they 
have this constitutional right or not; for if they ever did have 
that constitutional right, they have it yet. It can not be a con- 
stitutional right and at the same time à right dependent simply 
upon the will of Congress; but if it ever was a constitutional 

ht, it is yet a constitutional right, and if it is such, then the 
act of 1873, merely dropping the dollar from the co e, does 
not destroy that right. It can not be destroyed by ‘‘addition, 
division, and silence.” It is a good dollar yet under the Consti- 
tion. 

Ido not deny as a lawyer that the Congress of the United 
States, by this manner of legislation,can always furnish to the 
8 Court of the United States an opportunity that they 

be thankful for, and will naturally adopt, of avoiding aques- 
tion when it comes up. We know how that is. Unless you put 
the question into such form as that they are compelled to decide 
it, they will say to themselves, If we make the decision per- 
haps it will be obiter.” They do not care to dig up any more 
snakes than we can conveniently kill. I grant you that the acts 
of Congress already in force bearing n this question and the 
resent bill, if it shall ever become a law, may have a material 
ee upon the proposition whether we can get the Supreme 
Court of the United States to face the question; I think they 
will find occasion, perhaps, to evade it; to get around it, unless 


Congressional legislation forces a decision. 


I — now to advance that cause from the Supreme Court 
docket into the Senate of the United States and to take your 
judgment upon it. It will probably be put in such form that you 
will be compelled to vote upon it before we get through with 
this bill. I am as anxious for having this question decided 
as the national banks are for having it postponed. I want the 
supreme legislative tribunal of the country, the Congress of the 
United States, to say whether or not the people have this con- 
stitutional right and whether they will be engaged in measures 
to destroy it, or whether they will legislate so as to give it a 


Jair chance. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I shall adopt this brief of the coun- 
sel in the case, and will consider the case as pending before the 


Senate. Here is the record setting forth the facts I have stated, 
and I propose to argue this case now as a question of law before 
this great tribunal. Then, after the argument shall have been 
finished, it will be for you to say whether or not the people of 
the United States, myself included, as I remarked awhile ago, 
have the constitutional right to have their silver coined at the 
Mint equally with gold, or whether that constitutional right be- 
longs only to gold, and does not include silver. Now, the ques- 
tion is presented, and I am going to arguo it upon this brief. I 
shall do these gentlemen the justice to say that I shall follow 
their great brief in ay argument, without a dissent upon any 
vital proposition which they have stated. 

Mr. BUTLER. Who are the eee 

Mr. MORGAN. Messrs. Shellabarger and Wilson, as well as 
Mr. Garland. Here is the statement of the case: 


The complainants are the owners of a bar of silver. 

Elam § 8 it at the mint in Philadelphia and requested that it be 
coin to dollars. 
— request was refused, on the ground that there is no law authorizing 

The plaintiffs claim that it is their right, under the Constitution, to have 
their silver converted into coin, and that is one question presented by this 


application for mandamus. 
They claim this judicial Iclaim it before the Senate of 


right. 
the United States as their right to have legislation to remove 
doubt and difficulty, to have legislation that will clear up the 
atmosphere around the Supreme Court, so that that court can 
find no excuse, no judicial reason for not deciding the case upon 
the questions presented by this brief. 


They further claim that by existing statutes they have this right. 

The presentation of the constitutional question uires an examination 
of the conditions existing before and at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, which we will now briefly present: 


LEGISLATION TOUCHING THE COINAGE OF SILVER AND GOLD. 


In 1666 an act was passed by the English Parliament entitled An act for 
encouraging of coinage.” It, in su ce, enacts that whatsoever person 
or „ native or foreigner, alien or stranger, shall from and after the 
20th day of December, 1666, b. any foreign coin, plate, or bullion, of gold 
or silver, in mass, molten, or a 1 a any sort of manufacture of gold 
or silver into His Majesty's mint or ts within the Kingdom of England, 
to be there melted down and coined into the current coins of this Kingdom 
shall have the same there assayed, melted down, and coined with ali con- 
venient speed, without any defalcation, diminution, or charge for the assay- 

. coinage, or waste in cotunge, 80 as that for every pound troy of crown 
or standard gold that shall be brought in and delivered by him or them to 
be assayed, melted down, and coined as aforesaid there shall be delivered out 
to him or them, 8 a penan troy of the current coins of this King- 
dom, of crown or standard gold, and for every pound troy of sterling or 
standard silver that shall be brought in and delivered by him or them to be 
assayed, melted down, and coined as aforesaid there shall be delivered out to 
him or them, respectively, a pound troy of the current coins of this King- 
—— ot ane or standard silver, and so proportionably for a greater or a 
esser we 

By the second section of this act it is provided: 

That there shall be no preference in point of assaying or coinage; but 
that all gold and silver brought in and delivered into the mint to be ed 
and coined, shall be assayed, coined, and delivered out to the 9 — 
to the order and time of bringing in and tho 
t or mints, and not otherwise; so as he that shall first 
ng in and deliver any gold or silver to be coined and delivered, and he or 
they that shall bring in and deliver any gold or silver next to be accounted 

e second, to have same assayed, co: and delivered, and so success- 
ively in course.” 


A penalty is then provided in this section for giving any preference to 
any pua = aout any gold or silver Se tothe Cie intent and 
m eac 


(See International Mone Conference, 1878, published Department 
of State, Doc. 58, Forty-fifth Congress, third session, pages 309, 0) 

This act continued in foree, by virtue of subsequent parliamentary enact- 
ments, until 1798. 

This was the condition of the law of England, on this subject, for a cont- 
ury and quarter prior to the adoption of the American Constitution; and as 
appears from this at the time of the Declaration of Independence, no prefer- 
ence in respect of coinage was given to either metal, but both s upon 
an exact equality 


Silver and gold by the common law of England were the only mone 
metals, and silver and gold coin was the only money known to the ‘English 
people as m. 


oney. 
Articles of Confederation reserved to the several States the right to 
coin money, Congress to regulate the alloy and value of coins to be made, in 
the following words: 
“The United States In 8 
regulating 


1785, the Congres: 

money unit of the United States of America be one dollar,. (Journals of 

Congress published by authority, Philadelphia, 1801, volume 4, page 545.) 
That law has been dropped. That law has been lost in the act 

of 1873 and by its translation into the Revised Statutes. The 
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honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE] the other day 
pointed out very distinctly, and with great power, the very im- 
portant and significant fact that we have now no law fixing the 
unit of our money, fixing the admessurement unit, that the 
money of the United States of America shall be $1, not.a dollar 
of gold, not a dollar of silver, butadollar. That is the money 
of account, that is the unit, and it makes no difference here, as 
it makes no difference in China, where they have nothing that 
is a legal tender but copper coins, and where their unit isa co 
per coin, as to whether gold is high-priced or silver is hig 
priced. The unit is always the same and is the admeasurement 
of contracts, the admeasurement of prices. The yardstick is 
always the same. Whoever makes a contract or bargain, ex- 
press or implied, makes it upon the basis of that admeasure- 
ment. 

It is 5 that money in a government of laws should 
have a unit. o got our unit and made it a dollar. How did 
we get it? We got it by consulting the purchasing power of 
gold and silver in respect of all the great material substances 
consumed, food, drink, and wear, etc., for years and years back, 
as far as our splendid statesmen at that time could trace the his- 
tory of such a thing; but when they came down to particulars, 
when they wanted to find out exactly what the admeasurement 
unit was to be, they found that the Spanish milled silver dollar 
was in common circulation among the people of the United 
States, having been minted at different dates, perhapsfor a cen- 
tury. So they took a thousand Spanish milled dollars, cleaned 
them with acids until there was nothing left but puro silver, 
then they melted them together, weighed them, and then di- 
vided them out into a thousand equal parts, In that way they 
got the weight of one part as being 375.64 grains of pure silver, 
which was taken as being the representative of a dollar, as being 
that which was the yardstick of the dollar. That is the way we 

tit. 

P But that is gone. That is out of this question. We do not 
seem now to need any unit; the national banks do not need any; 
the bullion dealers do not need any, and, therefore, the people 
must not have it. We need Government obligations called dol- 
lars, and the like of that, but it seems that we do not need any 
unit. That is in the way of the speculator. We must not have 
it because it is in the way of thespeculator. We can not afford 
to go along with Hamilton, Jefferson, and those men, and put a 
unit into the statute based upon both metals, because it might 
ive offense to the bullion dealers. We must not do that. That 
too great an undertaking for the patriotism and courage of 
this money-loving and money-worshipping age. 


On the 8th of August, 1786, the Continental Congress resolved as follows: 
“That the standard of the United States ot America for gold and silver 
shall be eleven parts fine and one part alloy.” 


Now, mark you, that is the standard. That is not the unit. It 
has not anything to do with the unit at all. The unit is neither 
gold nor silver. 


That the money unit of the United States being, by the resolve of Congress 
of July the 6th, 1785, a dollar, shall contain of fine silver 375.64 grains. (Id., 


volume 4, page 707.) 
Now notice the language. The money unit of the United 


States being, by the resolve of Congress of July the 6th, 1785,a 
dollar, not a gold dollar nor a silver dollar, shall contain 375.64 
grains. That shows the measurement, the weight. 

oe resolution also provides for the minor coins of exact proportionate 


me. 
October 16, 1786, the Continental Congress enacted an ordinance for the es- 
tablishment of the mint of the United States of America, and for regulating 
the value and alloy of coin; and among other provisions is the following: 
“And it is hereby further ordained that the certificates to begiven by the 
Assay master to persons who shall lodge gold or silver in the t for coin- 
age shall be on fine blank paper, and e the manner and form fol- 
lowing, to wit: The mint of the Uni States. I acknowledge to have re- 
ceived of A. B. for coinage (here insert the weight) of (insert the species) 
bullion, for the amount of which pay to or the sum ot 
at ten Gays’ sight, agreeable to the custom of the mint. C. D., assay 
master, to E. F., paymaster of the mint of the United States of America.“ 
From as early as 1704 the S milled dollar was recognized as the 
standard of money unit. Its place as a money medium is expressed by Mr. 
Jefferson in the following $ 
“The unit or dollar is a known coin, and the most familiar of all to the 
It is already adopted from South to North, =e 


given itact on of the place of unit.” ashington’s Life 
of Jeferson, vol. 1, 162, 165.) 

The Spanis dollar was by the Continental ess ed as 
the money unit by an act of May 3, 1775, by which act a of t was is- 
FVV im the several species of 
coined silver or gold. 

June 22, 1775, Continental Congress resolved: 

That a sum not exceeding 82,000,000 of h milled doliars be emitted 
‘by the Congress in bills of credit for the defense of America.” 


It seems that silver had some little connection with the war of 
our independence. Without it we never could have conquered. 


July 25, 1775, authority was given to issue bills to the amount of 1,000,000 
milled dollars. 


other acts recognizing the Spanish milled dollar as the money unit 
Were passed by the Continental Congress up to 1780, the details and particu- 


lars of which it isnot necessary here to state. What is here stated is for the 
tare ped that the Spanish milled dollar. for a long time prior to 

Articles of Confederation, and during the Confederation, was recognized 
as the money unit, and thus this matter stood until the taking effect of the 
Constitution of the United States in 1789. 


Now, Ly igen we have got two covers for our position. One is 
the English statute that stood there unrepealed and unaffected 
by the colonies until after the independence of America was recog- 
1 by Great Britain. Then we had the continued and t- 
ent action of the Congress of the Confederation following right 
along exactly in the same channel, 

By an act of Parliament of 1750 (23 George II) all contracts, debts, and 
dues whatsoever were declared to be payable in silver at 6s. Sd. per ounce, 
and all Spanish milled goces of eight of full weight shall be counted, taken 
and paid at the rate of 6s. per piece for the discharge of any contract or bar- 

to be made after the said 31st pow gk March, 1750, the halves, quarters, 


and other less pieces of the same be accounted, received, taken, or 
paid in the same proportion. 


There we got the legal-tender quality of the Spanish milled 
dollar in a statute enacted by Parliament, that hovered like the 
air all over the colonies and regulated the right of every person 
in this country. 

And thus, by an act of Parliament, the Spanish milled dollar had recogni- 
tion in England and in the American colonies silver was made a stand- 
ard of all contracts. This provision remained in force until long after the 
Constitution of the United States was adopted. 

From the foregoing it appears that from 1666 until after the adoption of 
the American Constitution free coinage 1 in England. 

From 1707 all contracts in England and in the American colonies were dis- 
chargeable in silver, and from the date last named Spanish milled pieces 
weres legal tender and were a discharge of all contracts, debts, 
dues of any kind whatsoever. And this coin continued thus recognized 
legally sanctioned by the English Parliament until after the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

During the confederation in this 8 silver and gold stood on an equal 
footing as to and the Spanish ed doliar py eae the position of 
being the monetary unit, as so admirably expressed by Mr. Jefferson in the 
quotation from him above given. 

So that when the Constitution of the United States was adopted silver was 
in law and popular acceptance equal with gold as to co 2, and was a 
legai tender for the discharge of all debts, dues, and obligations of every 
kind whatsoever, and the Spanish milled dollar was the monetary unit of 
the entire country, Northand South. And in this condition of laws, 
and commercial habits of the people the Constitution was adopted, inw.) 
it was provided that the “Congress shall have power to coin money, regu- 
la te the value thereof," etc. 


And 2 be here further observed that d all the above- 
mentioned silver and d coin was the money of and and of her colo- 
nies, nnd there wasn ig else as — either by statute or by 
the common law. And this is made the 7 possible, so far as the 
condition of this country is concerned, by the fact that the 1 

colo- 


ment, by the act of fourth year, George III. 1750, had prohi 
issuing 


nies from paper to be used as legal tender in payment of money. 
So, you see, the denial of our right is hedged in on every side. 
If the Constitution of the United States any reference at all 


to existing conditions—social, religious, moral, political, per- 
sonal, or monetary—it had relation to the conditions thenexist- 
ing, and they are the law of interpretation for every word. 
There is not a lawyer in the world who would ever think about 
discarding all the facts of the existing situation when he came 
to ascertain the meaning of any expression in the Constitution 
of the United States. 


1 considered, but for convenience is now stated. is this: 
ver and 
and silver an 
stan alike 
etc., and the Span: 


purpose to attempt to show that the adoption of the - 
provision in it authorizing to coin money and reg- 
ulate the value thereof, did not confer upon Congress the power to 

either of these metals as a money metal, or to in any way deprive the people 
propie Uf e aad sovetaige ett oi res dane a shat 
SEN koth ot thao miotais into coins of required weight and — without 
limit, and for their use and benefit. 

I wish to advert to a feature of our Constitution which these 
able counsel have not elaborated in their brief in the manner in 
which a Democrat always feels bound to do. I refer to that nota- 
ble feature of Democratic policy which came from Democratic 
hearts and heads, the tenth amendment, which places a limita- 
tion upon the powers of Congress, so that it should not use those 
that were not therein expressly granted or arose by necessary 
implication and which expressly reserved all other rights to the 
States or the people. 

While the Constitution of the United States probably would 
have received the same construction in the courts, and by pub- 
licists and constitutional lawyers, that was placed upon it in the 
tenth amendment, it was nevertheless improved by that amend- 
ment, which operated upon every word and line in the instru- 


ment, including every power granted to Congress and every power 
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reserved. It was pnay enough to find out what the powers were 
thatwere granted to Congress, because the Constitu r 
contained them or else they flowed as a necessary implication 
from the granted powers. 

The honorable Senator from Delaware says very justly that 
the object of the tenth amendment was to eit the companion 
of every specific grant, qualify it and restrain it; but it was not 
the object of that amendment to define the powers that were re- 
served to the States or to the people. powers not herein 

ranted are reserved to the States or to the people. It did not 
Bo intoany definition of the reserved powers and rights. They 
all remained except those taken away: 

Now, there are rights reserved to the people and to the States 
in respect of every function, faculty, opportunity, condition, em- 

loyment, and property of every human being in the United 

tates. They are not mentioned, but they are all reserved, and 
they are dis 
entirely beyond the power of Congress, for they are reserve 
the pee le and are not granted to Congress. 

The right to own property is reserved to the people, but it is 
not mentioned in the tenth amendment or anywhere else in the 
Constitution. However, the right to tax is reserved to the State. 

can not tax your property nor you mine. The power of taxing 
property, and confiscating it in a degree and after a form, is re- 
served to the State. 

The ngh to be a free man at 21 years of age is reserved to 
the poop e. Where does a man get the right to be free at 21 
years of age? He does not have to go to the United States Stat- 
utes or a State statute to find it. It was the common law of Eng- 
land in force at the time the Constitution was adopted, and the 
right was reserved to every man to be free, at 21, of his father’s 
dominion and service. 

But the right of guardianship of the person and property of 
one under that age is reserved to the State by the same law, and 
we have many statutes affecting the right of 17 hip. 

The right to marry is a common right of all who are not mar- 
ried, but the State has reserved the right to regulate marriages 
and to dissolve them. Two people can not dissolve marriage by 
agreement, That right is reserved to the State, but the right 
to make a marriage belongs inherently under the common law 
to two persons who have the lawful capacity to enter into the 
marital engagement. 

The personal liberty of movement, free from unlawful restraint, 
is reserved to the popie: It is not necessary to have an act of 
Congress or any other act of any other government to permit me 
togo from here to my house or back, to go along the public high- 
way or anywhere else where I am not a trespasser. But the 
right to restrain that liberty when it is being criminally or dan- 
5 is reserved to the State. Congress has no power 
ovre it. 

The right to make contracts is reserved to everyone who is 
capable to make a contract, but the right to enforce the contract 
by a judgment is reserved to the States, as between the citizens 
thereof, and to the United States along with the States as be- 
tween persons who are residents and citizens of different States. 

The right to labor for one’s support or profit is reserved to 
everyone, but there is no constitutional guaranty of an express 
character in respect to that right which is universal and univer- 
sally n . However, the right to regulate labor so as to 
preserve the sanctity of the Sabbath and in other respects is re- 
served to the State. 

The right to bear arms is expressly reserved to the people, but 
the right to compe! them to use those arms in war against insur- 
rection and to resist invasion is reserved to the States. 

The right of personal security, including the security of prop- 
erty, is arrai to the people, but the rigat to punish the vio- 
lation of that security is reserved to the State. A man can not 
take the law into his own hands even to protect his property un- 
less it is upon the doctrine and necessity of self-defense. 

The right to the free and uncontrolled use of food and drink 
ts reserved to the people, but the right to tax such supplies, and 
to prevent their adulteration and the evils of extortion in the 
sale of them is reserved to thé State. 

The right to freely travel to and fro in this country and to for- 
eign parts, is a right reserved to the people, but it is the right 
of the State to regulate travel so as to conform to safety and to 
moral and religious duty, as well as the health of the public. 

The right to wear clothing and to determine its fashions is 
reserved to the people, but the right to prohibit obscene ex- 
posures of the person, and to prescribe uniforms of dress for 
those in the public service, is reserved to the State. 

None of these rights, and many others that could be men- 
tioned, are of any value to the State, or to society, or to the in- 
dividual if we strike out the right of the people to have money 
as & of the fruit of their labor, and as the common measure 
of value, in the interchange of their labor and productions. 


ctly reserved, and when reserved they are pus 
to 


Without the use of money, as a measure of values, civil govern- 
ment could not exist, except only as the despotism of power 
should choose to permit it. 

In the Constitution of the United States this right to have 
money and to produce money is placed among the rights re- 
served to the people, and the power and duty of coining it and 
regulating its value is granted to Congress. e right reserved 
to the people is broad and unlimited by any form of restrictive 
words, while the power granted to Congress is special and lim- 
ited and is the proper subject of strict construction. 

Except Great Britain, and the United States following along 
in the channel of her legislative action and in the channel of her 
benevolence and beneficence toward her people, no country, I 
believe,in the world has ever granted to the people the right to 
ownmines and totake the products thereof and have them coined 
at the mint. Certainly no Latin nation has done so. All through 
South America and Mexico the law is that the government owns 
the gold and silver not the copper, or the lead, or the coal. The 
crown owns the precious metals, and whoever will take them 
must take them by the license of the crown, and not in virtue of 
his own right; and if he have not the license of the crown he is 
derelict and a culprit ifhe undertakes to take the gold and silver 
out of a mine. 

In the United States, following, as I said, the example and prec- 
edent of Great Britain, the rule is just the reverse. hose 
countries adopted a system under which private enterprise 
should be encouraged by law for the purpose of furnishing money, 
without which civilization could not exist in a liberal and free 

overnment. It might exist in a despotism where the money 

ug from the mines belonged to the king and was to be doled out 
to the people according to his supreme and arbitrary will, but in 
a free government the right came to the poopie apart oftheir 
liberties. The people had the right to dig gold, to dig silver, 
and the correlative right of having it coined by their govern- 
ment, as a personal liberty. 

Mr. GEORGE. And to make it legal tender. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course; it would not be money unless it 
was legal tender. There is not anything that can be called money 
unless it is legal tender. 

Mr. GEORGE. In some amount at least. 

Mr. MORGAN. I must have the power to compel my creditor 
to take itin payment of debt to some amount; otherwise it is not 
money. 

Mr. GEORGE. It must have aspecified weight and fineness. 

Mr. MORGAN. Thatis all. I being a creditor, my debtor 
comes to me and offers to pay me ina commodity, and I tell him 
to go to jail and stay there until he is willing to pay me in legal 
tender. I put his property into the hands of a sheriff and tell 
him to sell it until he is stripped down to the bone. I take his 
property, and have aright todo it. I tell him that what he 
offers me is not money. You might as well tender me so many 
sheep and so many hogs in discharge of a judgment as that. 


Money must have the legal-tender quality; and when paper or 
silver or gold has the legal-tender quality itis money. You may 
take a gold dollar and roll it out until it is as thin as the gol 


sheets that a dentist crams into your tooth when he is mending 
it, and upon that you may write a promise to pay a dollar. It is 
not the gold in thatsheet that makes the money. Itisthe prom- 
ise that makes the money, which is to be paid in money, coin of 
gold or silver, that has the right superscription and the right 


weight, and has not been mashed out until it is as thin as gold- 


leaf 
Mr. GRAY. Sup it is a matter of contract? 
Mr. MORGAN. ell, I do not think I will to-day, but I will 


pretty soon go into the question of the matter of contract, and I 
shall wish that the Senator from Delaware may be here, because 
he is a very fine lawyer. I will be very happy, indeed, if when 
Lam on the floor debating that subject he will ask me that ques- 
tion or any other question relating to the subject, because I think 
I can demonstrate to his own satisfaction that if there is power 
in the United States Government, or in a State government 
either, to create a legal tender and to make it the solvent of debts 
between two individuals, there can not be any power on the part 
of two men to dispense with itso as to make the Government 
adopt it and carry it into a judgment. That I will debate with 
my honorable friend whenever I get a fair opportunity, and in- 
asmuch as we are not in a hurry about this matter at all, we 
shall have plenty of opportunity. 

Mr. GRAY. Iam asking for information. The Senator de- 
rives the power in the Federal Government to prepare a legal 
tender from the grant of power to coin money, I suppose. It has 
been exercised, I know, and is beyond debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY. Where does it come from? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is such a curious question that comes 
here 
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Mr. GRAY. It undoubtedly resides in the States, because it 
is expressly recognized in the Constitution. 

Mr. MORGAN. The court have to treat it like the New Tes- 
tament treats the Holy Spirit: 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not ar or whence itcometh,and whither it goeth; so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit. 

It is that way. That is the idea of the legal tender, the saviour, 
the redeemer, the solvent of contracts. The power to create a 
legal tender exists because it is one of the inherent qualities of 
money. The Government hasit naturally and necessarily, other- 
wise i is not a sovereign power. It is the part of a sovereign 
todo this. All sovereigns exercise this power unless a consti- 
tution restrains them. 

lam not going to défend the Legal-tender cases. At the same 
time I haye grown old enough now to understand that when the 
Supreme Court of the United States as a court of ultimate au- 
thority declared that the Constitution of the country gave to 
Congress the power to make a paper promise a legal tender I 
mustaccept the situation. While I might not vote to carry it into 
effect if it was left tome, I must recognize the decision and must 
rule my action by it. Otherwise I fly in the face of justice; I fly 
in the face of my country; and it must be a very extraordinary 
occasion to justify a man in doing a thing of that sort. 

Now, one word more about the right to coin money. I have 
mentioned the fact that no other nation in the world,as I think, 
ever granted the right to have money coined to its own citizens 

‘except Great Britain and the United States, and when our Con- 
stitution was ordained this right was reserved to the people. 
Well, some of the most precious liberties we have are amongst 
this great constellation of reserved rights which we derived 
from the common law and the statute laws of Great Britain. 
They are none the less potent, none the less useful, because they 
came from a source from which we found it necessary to sever 
all political connection. On the contrary, they belong to the 
instinctive exercise of power by that great family who have 
taken the lead in the march of civilization the world over, and 
who will hold it until the trump of time has sounded the disso- 
lution. 

I am proud of those rights, proud of those inheritances, and I 
do not propose to give them up. I find amongst them the right 
that Great Britain granted to her colonies, and would grant to 
them now if she had a written constitution which Parliament 
could not violate at its will, and which, when granted to the peo- 
ple of the United States, and exercised by them, came to them 
under the sanctions of a written Constitution to which we are 
sworn. These are rights that we can not deny. 

I understand that the Constitution is doing that for me, not 
for the Government of the United States, and is it not a proud 
privilege? Is it not a proud and essential factor in the splendid 
schedule of the liberties of an American citizen that he has the 
right by his daily labor to dig the precious metals from the 
bosom of the earth and carry them to the mint and contribute 
them to the money of his country? It does not require a king, 
or a bank, or a banker, or some great concentration of financial 
or monetary power in the United States to create money; fora 
man who can go and dig with his pick and bring the precious 
metal to an assay office and to a mint to have it coined has the 
right to contribute that into the circulation of his country, and 
to say to the banker, This is my labor, contributed here as 
money, and I have the right under the Constitution of the United 
States to have it without your leave.” 

A man raises a bushel of wheat. He has to get a market for 
it. He must find it with his neighbor who has not any wheat, 
or in some distant place where persons need it. He contributes 
that to the commerce of the country and the commerce of the 
world. Soof all his other productions. Whoshall prevent him? 
Who shall modify his right? Who shall say: You may raise 
wheat for the market, but you shall not raise corn?” 

The Constitution of the United States, because it commands 
Congress to coin money and to regulate the value thereof, sup- 
eg to the American citizen who is a miner a government mar- 

et for his product. That increases its value by at least one- 
half. Sixty per cent is the rule which the mathematicians seem 
to have agreed upon as the ratio of the increase of value by im- 
parting to gold or silver coin a legal-tender quality and a right 
to mint it. 

Now, a man has got that right. The Government of the United 
States engaged that he should have it when it said to Congress, 
‘*Youshall coin his money.” What sort of money? Gold money? 
No, gold and silver, united in that bond of wedlock God cele- 
brated even in the bowels of the earth, by uniting them in such 
bonds as that it takes fire to separate them, who in His sacred 
teachings through the divine Gospel and record of His revela- 
tions to the world has said to mankind, ‘‘ These are money;” who 
evidently had indicated in every possible way that these metals 


were intended to subserve the purposes of commercial exchange 
between people, and therefore the very elementary purposes of 
civilization. When He has thus celebrated the bond of wedlock 
between these metals let not the money-dealer and the Shylock 
forbid the bans or dissolve the bonds. ; 

Therefore, Mr. President, I must insist under the Constitution 
of the United States (and I propose to sustain my insistence by 
still further argument and authority) that it is a right of the 
American citizen to contribute money for himself and his neigh- 
bor who has not got it; and that it is necessarily adefensive and 
a protective right, for if that right did not exist and might have 
been „created by Congress in some pet corporation or in a mo- 
nopoly to some individual, Congress not being controlled by 
these elementary restraints of the Constitution could have given 
the right to coin money and regulate the value of it, or to make 
money, into the hands of private or public corporations, or into 
the hands of individuals, and it could not have handed the peo- 
over to a worse temporal perdition than any that greed or the 

ust of power can now contrive. It wasagreatrightandagreat 
salvation that was thus reserved to the people. 

We seem to have been so little under the necessity of consid- 
ering the personal individual rights of man under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States when Congress chooses to override 
them that we appear to have lost sight of them, and in times of 
excitement we go headlong and with roughshod feet and some- 
times trample them into the dust. It is time we had stopped. 
Democrats, it is time we had got back to the landmarks of the 
fathers. It is time we had returned to the ground where Jeffer- 
son and Madison and Monroe and those men pacad the personal 
rights of the people, under the protection of the Constitution. 
It is time we recognize in the American citizen the possessor 
of constitutional rights that are beyond the power of Congress 
to deny to him. Itis time that we recognize the factthat the 
people of this country have a right superior to the right of 
everybody else to bring these precious metals to our mints and 
have them coined into money for circulation amongst them. 

Ah, what a great conservative right that is! How it breaks 
the power of the monopolist! How his grasping cupidity dies 
the death in the presence of such a power as this! How it is 
that the laboring man by the toil of his hand, earning a penny- 
vobs of gold or an ounce of silver a day, which is the largest 
kind of a day’s work, can have his earnings coined into money 
and go to his neighbor and say, Give me a bushel of wheat or 
of corn to feed my family. While you are cultivating the 
earth and have the soil teeming with abundance for you, I am 
delving in the mine, and I bring forth and put into circulation 
here money, have itstamped with the imprimatur of my Govern- 
ment and your Government, that will serve you and your children 
as long as gold and silver will last. It is a good thing I am doing 
for the country and for posterity. I wish now to change m 
gold or silver dollar with you for wheat and corn.” How muc 

tter a government that is than one that enables a board of 
directors of a national bank to say how much money a man shall 
have, when he shall be squeezed to death, and when everything 
in the country shall be inflated so as to stimulate the man into 
wildextravagance and hopelessspeculation! How much sounder 
is it! How much more Democratic is that than it is to nurture 
and support these monopolies of money that are created by the 
law and hold their power by the authority of Congress. 

Inasmuch as gold and silver were money when this Constitu- 
tion was formed and it was said that Congress should coin 
money—and it is not said that Congress should dig money nor 
have it dug—I claim that it is the right of the citizen to dig it 
and to demand of Congress tocoinit. Is that plain? The aca- 
demician may think it is too plain. The people will not think 
so. In their ballot-box voices they will say yea and amen to 
what is uttered on this floor to-day, and you will all hear the 
sound thereof, 

What did the Almighty make gold and silyer for? Itis very 
true that the Almighty seems to have had very great delight in 
the ornamentation of Solomon’s Temple, and there was a great 
amount of silver used. It was burnished with silver. The ves- 
sels were of gold and sometimes of silver, but the prow of this 
was to show the preciousness of the metals which answered as 
money for the people; to satisfy them that there was not anything 
else, diamonds or brass or bronze, or any combination to be 
made by alchemy or otherwise that could take the place of gold 
and silver. 

But He did not impart to it an intrinsic value. Gold and sil- 
ver have less intrinsic value, if we speak of their usefulness, 
than any other metals that may be named. Lead has a great 
deal more; so has zinc; indeed, almost any metal. Iron has in- 
finitely more. You can not make a railroad bar of gold or silver 
that will stand the wear and tear, If it was as plentiful as iron 
it would be of no use in building a railroad, a bridge, or a house. 
If you putit in the machinery of a locomotive it would melt be- 
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fore it got fifty miles from the depot, it is so soft, so malleable. 
If you would make a pocketknife of it, you could not cut an 
orange with it. If converted into a plow, it would not turn the 
sod. If you make anything else of it of a useful character, un- 
less it be a handle of a knife or something of that kind, it is of 
little service to you. It is mere ornamentation. 

Gold and silver, except only for the purposes of ornamenta- 
tion and as money, are not valuable. Then why did the Al- 
mighty make it and hide it away in the bosom of the earth, and 
why have men back as far as the earliest dawn of history dug 
aad delved in the mines and crossed oceans for the purpose of 
gathering it unless it was to be used as money? Why, the im- 
press of nature and nature’s God upon this question is undeni- 
ably true N to some abominable heathen who worships gold 
like a bulliondealer. Therefore, the intrinsic value of gold or 
silver as a metal has very little to do with itsreal value. Its com- 
mercial value for use in the arts, of course, has something to do 
with its value. It perhaps concerns it to the extent of probably 
one-half or 40 per cent; but the money value, when it has re- 
ceived the stamp of a government and a legal-tender quality, is 
not only good to the extent of the value of that stamp, but it is 
good beyond that, because that government and the people of 
the world withone accord geet it as the redeemer of promises. 

Now, tell me of something else in all nature, metallic or other- 
wise, that the people without the assistance of law and without 
its command, naturally regard as the redeemer of promises. They 
are to gold and silver that attribute because they understand 

tthe recognition of that fact is one of the very elementary 
considerations which constitute civilizatien. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is there any danger of overproduction? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will not enter to-day upon the question 
whether either of the metals can be overproduced. If either of 
the metals is overproduced it is an accidental circumstance, and 
it rights itself in the course of a decade or a few decades so that 
the parity or equality of volume adjusts itself. That is neces- 
sarily so, because when a mine is worked out once it is no longer 
productive; it does not yield any more gold and silver. That is 
the end of it. You have got as far as you can go and you must 
find another. 

The chances are whether it would be a mine of gold or silver, 
whether it would be rich or poor. These accidents, of course, 
affect it one way or the other, but it is immaterial. The two 
metals, according to the standard weight of the twoas regulated 
by the civilized nations of the earth, say for a period of three hun- 
dred years or something like that, have worked in harmony with 
each other, so that the world understands in a commercial sense 
how much a peunswaight of gold will buy of the necessaries of 
life, how much an ounce ofsilver will buy. So it comes around, 
and the great ultimate final test is that upon which Mr. Cleveland 
has laid so much emphasis in his letter to Governor Northen, 
where he says, in ing of the parity between gold and sil- 
ver, that they should be maintained in respect of their purchas- 
ing power. y pera De was right when he interpreted Mr. 
Cleveland in hisletter of acceptance of the Democratic platform, as 
meaning the parity of the two metals in poronesing power after 
they were coined. He acknowledges them, and Í am very de- 
lighted that he has put that into his letter to Governor North- 
ern, because there has grown out of this discussion a good deal 
of conjecture as to what his future purpose may be. 

I was following, when I was led off into this discursive state- 
ment about some other matters, this very admirable argument 
presented in the brief, and I will go back to it, for it is a very 
able opinion: 

Beto; uss this ques we now a on to thi 
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by Congress. 
1. Act of 2d of April, 1792 (1 Stats., 246, section 9, page 248), prescribes the 
coins of the United States and the character th 


t 
tor in lieu of the 


be assayed 
on deposited, weight 


and the 
bullion to receive coin of the same species with theb 


for weight, ete. 
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on 8, page 187, and section 9, same page, et seg., regula e Wi 

and character of the gold and silver coin. 

4. Section 14 provided that gold and silver bullion brought to the mint for 

shall be received and coined by the per officers for the benefit of 

the depositor: That it shall be lawful to refuse at the mint any de- 
posit of less value than $100, and the su uent sections regulate the man- 
ner of receiving and accounting for said bullion. 

5. Section 38 repeals all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act. 
6. Actof March 3, 1853, sections 5 and 11, provides for free coinage of silver 


and gold. 
7. Tae act of the 12th of February, 1873 (17 Stats., 424), is a general act 
the whole subject of coinage, and contains sixty-five sections, and 


ba? inconsistent acts in the sixty-seventh 
Section 13 requires that nine out of ten ‘ht, of both gold 
balance alloy, to be ooper: 
rovides that the silver coin shall be a trade . 
n haif-do 0 dime, the 
etc., and makes them a legal tender at nominal value 


The seventeenth section of the act, page 427, is in these 
“That no coins, either of gold, silver, or 


issued from the Mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and 
weights herein set forth.” 

10. Section 19 authorizes the owner of gold and silver bullion to have it cast 
at the mint into bars of fine metal or of standard fineness, as he may prefer, 
With a stamp upon it designa its weight and 

11. Section 20, 427, autho! the owner of pe bullion to have it 
formed into bars w. the deposit is not less than $100. 

12, Section 21, page 427, authorizes the owner of silver bullion to de t 

t, to be formed into bars or into dollars of the weight of 
sitof silver or other 
in gold deposits and 
separated therefrom, may be paid for in silver coin at such Valuation as may 
be from time to time established by the Director of the Mint. 


I pause here to call the attention of the Senate, y the 
learned lawyers who surround me in this body, to section 21, 
page 427, of the act of 1873. It authorizes the owner of silver 

ullion to deposit the same at any mint, to be formed into bars 
or into dollars of the weight of 420 grains troy, designated as 
3 dollars, and no deposit of silver or other coin shall be re- 
ceived. 

Now, what does that mean? I ask the learned Senator from 
Iowa whether, under the act of 1873, any provision of law was 
made for the purchase by the United States Governmentof silver 
bullion to coin into trade dollars? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not as I understand the law. 

Mr. MORGAN. None. There was none, I am sure of it, and 
I referred to the honorable Senator because I knew that the peo- 
ple of the United States would take his testimony upon a point 
of that kind as being conclusive of the fact. Now, take the fact 
and consider it in connection with the language of that statute, 
and do you not see that in the act of 1873 the ~~. to deposit 
silver bullion in the Treasury and to have it coined was pre- 
served, and that the ony change made was thatit should not be 
coined into dollars of 412} grains, which had been dropped from 
the coinage, but might be coined into trade dollars. 

That is the act of 1873. There was this right perpetuated in 
the act which destroyed the silver dollar, and it exists to-day 
unless somebody can point out a law that destroys it. No man 
can doit. There it isin that act which destroyed the coinage 
of the 4123-grain dollar, and it remains in all the subsequent leg- 
islation untouched and unscathed by a word. So the right ex- 
ists even under the act of 1873 for the owners of silver to 
go there and have them coined. Now, under the Bland act, 
which was preserved by the Sherman act from repeal, he can 
have it coined into dollars of 4123 grains. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the last proposition of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. MORGAN. I say now, in consequence of the Bland act, 
which restored the dollar of 412+ grains to coinage, which was 
not affected orre ed in that particular by the act of 1890, the 
right remains and connects itself with the coinage of the dollar 
of 412} grains, which gives the right to carry it to the mint and 
have it coined. 

That it has been overlooked, that it has been disregarded, that 
it has been p seem that it has been contemptuously thrown 
aside by the Secretaries of the Treasury and the rs of 
our financial system is no proof of its nonexistence, for they 
have trampled other laws under their feet with the most reso- 
lute and desperate purpose. Never inthe history of any gov- 
ernment has such treatment of laws been found as in the despot- 
ism of the Secretaries of the Treasury, in conjunction with the 
national banks, to trample out every law that stood in the way 
of their peculiar and pet theories and their peculiar monopo- 
listic advantages. That is a bold declaration. I will make it 
good against all comers. 

I challenge investigation of that statement upon the law and 
the practice of the Government. stat J pay no regard to the 
statutes. The Sherman act was perverted, absolutely perverted, 
construed away, just as the right of free.coinage was construed 
away when it was secured by the Constitution of the United 
States and provided for by the act of 1837. Construction will do 
anything with the rights of any man who will submit toit. The 
worst t. es that have ever been in this world were the re- 
sults of false construction, eating, like a cancer, from point to 
point and step by step, sapping nerve after nerve of vitality, 
until it ae attacks the citadel and destroys the victim. 
Let us have the truth, the honest truth. If constructions are 
to be made, let them be made in favor of the people and not against 
them: in favor of right and life and liberty, and not in the di- 
rection of tyranny. 

I recur to the brief. It says: 

Sections 22 and 23, 428, provide for the way in which the bullion may 
be received and r pted for, etc. 

That is theactof 1873. Theymustgiveareceiptforit. What 
more? To coin it. To coin it for whom? It does not belong to 
the Government. To coin it for the man who brings it there. 
Into what? Into trade dollars; and then when you afterward 
abolish the trade dollar and substitute for it the dollar of 412% 
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grains it does not affect in the slightest degree the right of all 
men to carry their bullion there and get their pt for it. 
The mint is obliged to coin it simply in another form. That is 
all. The right is not affected. 


into trade dollars, or melt: and re when bullion is below standard, 
F Director of the Mint and Secretary of the 
asury. 


There is the right to take it, and they charge you forit. They 
do not fix the charge with regard to silver as they do in regard 
to gold, but leave it to the discretion of the Directorof the Mint 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. You must pay your license 
fee in order to haye the money coined. Whose money isit when 
it is coined into dollars of 420 grains? It is the money of the man 
who carries it there and takes the receipt for it, pays for it, and 
receives the money back. Itis silver money. That right not 
being repealed, whose money is it now, when a man takes it to 
the mint, as these gentlemen did take a bar of silver to the mint 
and demanded coinage? It is not the money of the United States 
when coined. Itscoinage is refused because, says the authorities, 
there is no express provision in the statutes that we shall give 
coin certificates or accept silver for the purpose of being coined 
into dollars of 4123 grains. Let there is no other dollar. 

There is not on the statute books of the United States to-day 
any dollar except one of silver of 4124 grains. There is no actual 
dollar; there was a unit, but that was dropped in the act of 1873 
and is gone: the coined dollar is gone,except as it is protected 
by the Bland act and saved by the Sherman act, and that is in 
silver. The gold dollar is repealed; you can not coin any more 
of these. Where do you get your dollar from? You must get 
it from the act of 1837, the act of 1873, the act of 1878, and the act 
of 1890; and tracing it along through all these channels you find 
that the silver dollar is attended continually and invariably 
with the right on the part of the citizen to have it coined at the 
mint. 


Sections 27, 28, and 29 vide for procuring bullion of silver for coinage 
into the coin authorized by the act, etc. 


They may go and buy it also, but the party who brings it there 
is not Tonm to sell it. fle may have coin made of it. 


The provisions of the act of the 12th of February, 1873, are now embodied 
in the Revised Statutes of the United States, sections 495, et seg. Section 3513 
of the Revised Statutes is the one that pro for the trade dollar, etc. 

EB ony ce 3516 of the Revised Statutes is the above, section 17, which pro- 
es that— 

“No coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage shall hereafter be issued 
— 25 mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and weights 
set forth.” 

r The act of the 28th of February, 1878 (20 Stats., page 25), commonly known 
as the Bland Act.” is one which in the fourth sectiomrepeals all acts and 
parts of acts incontistent with this act. 

The rst section of the act readsas follows: 

“That there shall be coined at the several mints of the United States sil- 
ver dollars of the weight of 412} grains troy of standard silver, as provided 

which shall be the devices and superscrip- 


That is the first clause in the Bland act. 
Mr. GEORGE. Is that the first section? 
Mr. MORGAN. Itis not all of the first section. It proceeds: 


And the 5 the Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase 
from time to time silver bullion, at the market price thereof, not less than 
$2,000,000 per month nor more than 81.000.000 worth per month, and cause the 
Same to be coined monthly as fast as so purchased into such dollars; and a 
sum sufficient to carry out the foregoing provisions of this act is hereby a 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
any gain or seigniorage arising from this coin: be accounted 
for and paid into the 3 as provided under e: laws relative to 
the subsidiary coinage, provided that the amount of money at any one time 
invested in such silver lion, exclusive of such resulting coin, shall not 
exceed 85,000,000: Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the payment in silver certificates of deposits issued 
under the provisions of section 254 of the Revised Statutes.” 

Section is one authorizing the Secretary of the Treas to recelye de- 
posits of gold coin and bullion in amounts not less than $10, and to issue 
therefor certificates in denominations not less than 610. 

Section 2 of said act ot 25th of February, 1878 (20 Stats., page 25), provides for 
an invitation to an international congress. 

Section 3 of said last-named act provides that any holder of coin author- 
ized by this act may deposit the same with the Treasurer or Assistant Treas 
urer of the United States, in sums not less than 810. and may receive a cer- 
tificate therefor not less than #10, corresponding with United States notes in 
denomination. The section requires the coins so di ted to be retained 
for the payment of said certificates, and it makes the certificates to be re- 
celvuble for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and authorizes them to be 
reissued. Section 4of this act repeals all acts in conflict. 


That is the silver-certificate act, which, I believe, was pre- 
— 5 in our legislation by an amendment to an appropriation 


The act of July 14, 1890, is the one which, in its first section, provides— 
That is, the Sherman act— 


that the“ Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to from time 
to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much 
thereof as may be offered in each month, at the market ce not ex- 


ceeding $1 fur 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue t 
purchases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the United States, to be 
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by theSecretary of the insuch form and of such denominations, not 
less than #1 nor more than 81. as he may prescribe, and a sum sufficient 
to carry into effect the provisions of this act is hereby appropriated out of 
an error in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

tion 2 of the act is one providing for redemption of said Treasury 


notes in coin, etc. 

Section 3 of the act is in these words: 
“Src, 3. That the Secretar 

2,000,000 ounces of the silver b 

act into si 


Treasurynotes herein provided for, and any Faw or sel 
such e shall be accounted for and paid into the 

Section 4 is In these words: 

“That the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act shall 
be subject to the uirements of existing law and the regulations of the 
mint service overning the methods of deter the amount of pure sil- 
ver contained and the amount of charges or deductions, if any, to be made. 

Section 5 is in these words: 

“That so much of the act of February the 28th, 1878, entitled ‘Anactto au- 
thorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and to restore its legal- ten- 
der character,’ as requires the 5 s and co! of the same 
into silver dollars of not less than 82. 000 nor more than $4,900,000 worth of 
silver bullion, is hereby repealed.” 

That is all the harm that the Sherman act did tothe Bland act. 

Mr. GEORGE. It repealed nothing but the purchasing clause. 

Mr. MORGAN. Nothing at all but the purchasing clause; 
just as it is proposed now to repeal the purchasing power of the 
Sherman act. hat was the effect of that? The act of 1837, 
from which had been dropped under the revision of the statutes 
the provision in regard to coinage, by the act of 1873, was put on 
again. How? As it was in 1837, as a legal tender of standard 
quality, having every quality of the silver dollar. 

Whatelse? The act of 1873, coupled with the revision of the 
statutes in 1874, dropped the dollar of 412+ grains. That was 
all. It was never repealed;.it was merely dropped from the list 
of coins authorized, and in its place was substituted the dollar 
of 420 grains. n 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Alabama will allow me, I 
will suggest to him that the act of 1873 simply dropped the 4124- 

dollar from the list of coins to be minted. e revision 
of the laws passed in 1874 demonetized silver. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is to say, drop the dollar unit. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, and demonetized the silver dollar exist- 
ing. 2 and adopted the 420-grain dollar, which was a legal tender 

or $5. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. There were two performances of 
a direront character upon the body of the same victim; that 
was all. - 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, thatis it. : 

Mr. MORGAN. As the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] 
suggests to me, one was murder and the other was scalping. 
They scalped him before they murdered him; that wasall. I 
have stated all the Sherman act did in regard to the Bland 
which had restored the silver dollar of 4124 grains, and resto 
along with it the right of free coinage. 

Now, how a right of that sort once existing in the statute and 
under the Constitution, can be lost simply because it is not ex- 
pressly repeated in subsequent legislation is more than I can 
understand. The act of 1873 followed the act of 1837, and they 
were both supplementary to the act of 1792. If you take the act 
of 1792 and trace it through its remodeling in the act of 1837and 
in the act of 1873, you will find that the great substantial feat- 
ures of the act of 1792 have been preserved in the act of 1837 and 
in the act of 1873 with remarkable care, even to the language of 
the old act. 

I can affirm as a lawyer to lawyers, to judges, to this t su- 
preme tribunal, that there is not in the act of 1 that is 
not incorporated into the Revised Statutes, except simply the 
express privilege of coining silver money and the dollar of 412$ 
grains—nothing else. It is all there. 

As is the custom with us ånd all other enlighted nations, when 
we have established a good system of legislation, in subsequent 
legislation we do not tear up things root and branch and substi- 
tute new phraseology and new arrangement and the like; we adopt 
the old as far as we can, and improve and amend it. So it was 
here. The general coinage actof 1837, supplementary to the act 
of 1792, and the act of 1873 were carried into the Revised Stat- 
utes, preserving, as I repeat, every substantial provision found 
in the acts of 1792, 1837, and 1873, except that which related 
specifically to the dollar of 4124 grains, giving the right to the 
American citizen to take his bullion to the mint and have it coined 
into dollars of 420 grains. 

Only repealed so much of the act of teat fk onthe entitled 
“An act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character,” as requires the monthly 
purchase and coinage of the same into silver dollars of not less 
than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion. 


The other sections of the act have no application to the present case. 
It thus 1 from the adoption of the Constitution down to 1873 
there was of me and that the only 


. ot these tals, 
change that the Congress of 1792 made or attempted to make with reference 
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to this matter of amg op ghd to ancertain with all the ion and cer- 
tainty then available, what weight of fine metal equaled the average weight 
(value) of the Spanish milled dollar as then current in common use, and the 
money named in all contracts and to enact that just that value (weight) 
should become under anew motto and device the unit dollar of coinage. 
‘There was no change made in respect of the matter of free coinage, and the 
only thing that Congress attempted, under this provision of the Constitu- 
tion, was to adopt devices such as to make national coins or give to them 
the stamp of this new nation. 

So that for eighty-four years after the Constitution was adopted the right 
of the people to have free coinage of silver, as well as of gold, was not only 
distinctly recognized, but carefully protected by Congress. 

But in 1873, by methods the integrity of which has been most severely as- 
sailed (but which it is not necessary to this discussion to particularize), an 
act of Congress was passed by which the coinage of silver virtually ceased 
to be free, and no more recognized asa money metal, and the question stated 
a moment ago, and now restated, is this: 

Was it within the constitutional power of Congress to so enact? 


There is a mistake which has been made by counsel. The act 
of 1873, b recognizing silver as a money metal, clearly and un- 
Samoo y authorized anybody having silver to take it to the 
mint for the purpose of having it coined into trade dollars, which 
were legal tender up to the amount of $5. Therefore’ it is not 
correct, as stated by counsel in this brief, that after the passage 
of the act of 1873 Congress no more recognized silver as a money 
metal. The purpose failed for the want of skill in the execu- 
tioner. 

The brief proceeds: 


In the light of this previous history, and of the then existing conditions 
and relations, the question is, what is meant by the language of the Consti- 
8 „„ shall have power to coin money, regulate the value 

Does it mean that Congress shall have power to ignore or destroy, as a 
money metal, either gold or silver, or does it mean that Congress have 
poe, to adopt standards and devices and manufacture manny according to 

ose standards and devices; or,in other words, to stamp pieces of metal, 
which by virtue of the certificate stamped on the piece, certifying to its 
weight and fineness, pass current as money in the nation? 


They then proceed with the following legal proposition: 
1. Constitutions are granted, not made, written or unwritten. 


And cited Cooley’s Limitations, from which I will read a short 
extract: 


Whatis a constitution, and what are its objects? It is easier to tell what 
itis not than what itis. Iv isnot the of a community, nor the 
origin of private rights; it is not the fountain of law, nor the incipient 
state of government; it is not the cause, but consequence, of pers and 
3 freedom; it grants no hts to the people, but is the creature of 

heir power, the instrument of their convenience. Designed for their protec- 
tion in the enjoyment of the rights and powers which they before 
the constitution was made, it is but the framework of the political govern- 
ment, and necessarily based upon the preéxisti condition of laws, 
rights, habits, and modes of thought. There is nothing primitive in it. It 
is all derived from a known source. It presup an o society. 
law. order, property: personal freedom, a love of political liberty, and 
enough of culitva’ intelligence to know how to guard it against the en- 
croachments of tyranny. A written constitution is in every instance a limi- 
tation upon the powers of government in the hands of agents; for there 
never was a written republican constitution which delegated to function- 
aries all the latent powers which liedormantin every nation, and are bound 
less in extent and incapable of definition. 


Citing the case of Lee vs. The State (26 Arkansas, 
22 0 Judge Cooley brings this authority in support of 
tude: 


Written constitutions sanctify and confirm great principles, but the latter 
are prior in existence to the former. 


In Sidney on Government (chapter 3, sections 27 and 33), this 
quotation is found: 


If this charter of State government which we call a constitution were all 
there was of constitutional command; if the usages, the customs, the max- 
ims, that have sprung from the habits of life, modes of thought, methods 
of trying facts by the neighborhood, and mutual responsibility in neighbor- 
hood interests; the precepts that have come to us from the revolutions 
which overturned tyrannies; the sentiments of maniy independence and 
self-control which impelled our ancestors to summon the local community 
to redress local evils, tead of relying upon king or legislature ata dis- 
tance to do so—if a recognition of these were to be stricken from the body 
of our constitutional law, a lifeless skeleton might remain, but the living 
spirit, that which gives it force and attraction, which makes it valuable, 
and draws to it the affections of the people; that which distinguishes it 
from the numberless constitutions, so-called, whichin Europe, have been set 
up and thrown down within the last bundred years, many of which in their 
ex ons, seemed equally fair and to ess equal promise with ours, 
and have only been wanting in the support and vitality which these alone 
can give—this living and breathing spirit which hel eos the interpretation 
of the words of the written charter would be utterly lost and gone. (People 
vs. Hurlbut, 24 Mich., 44-107.) 


That is the law which pervades this whole country. It is the 
anderstanding that constitutions are made, not for the purpose 
of creating rights, but for the purpose of preserving and regu- 
lating the rights already in existence. The right to have money 
existed under the common law, under the statute law of Great 
Britain and under the laws of the Confederation at the time the 
Constitution was ordained. The right has been preserved to the 
people because it is not expressly granted to Congress; it is not 
Prohibited to the people, but is placed in the category of their 
reserved rights. The right is reserved to the people to have 
silver and gold money and to have silver and gold coined into 
money under the powers given to the Congress of the 
United States to coin it and regulate its value. You will see fur- 


es 265- 
is atti- 


ther on why that was oy according to the opinions of the great 


men who assisted in git. 
2. A constitution must be ini ted in the light of the events and cir- 
cumstances attending or surroun: its adoption. 


I have dwelt sufficiently long upon that, and I will cite the 
cases from the Supreme Court of the United States in the printed 
argument upon which this principle is founded: 


* 

12 Pet., 657. 

1 Story Cons., 405 and notes. 

Warring vs. Clark. 5 Howard, 441. s 

Genesee Chief vs. Fitzhugh, 12 Howard, 443-456. 

The Belfast, 12 Wall., 624. 

The Magnolia, 20 How., 206; 11 Wall., 1; 20 Wall. 201; 110 U. S., 447. 

3. If neutrality laws, for example, are not provided for in a constitution, 
yet they exist and are operative just as though provision therefor had been 
embraced therein because of their previous and contemporaneous existence, 

4. No supposed or real necessity can add to a constitution, because it is a 
8 bes power, and the power is limited to what is expressed, ornecessarily 


IL 


At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
recognized money me and coinage of bo 
of the people. 

III 


This being so, it never was a question whether they, or either of them 
should be coined without restriction. The only question wasasto fixing the 
standard of coinage so as that the relative values should be the same. 


IV. 


The standard recognized was the Spanish milled dollar—that was the 
unit of money value—was so treated when the Constitution was adopted. 


V. 


There was then at the time of the adoption of the Constitution this condi- 
tion existing: 


lā and silver were the 
was a recognized right 


that Constitution. 

The equality of the silver and ery coins was preserved b in the 
matter of alloy, the S milled dollar being the , it being, in 
the language of Mr. Jefferson, in common use by the people throughout the 
entire country, there was no restriction upon the amount or quantity 
of coinage of either silver or gold. 


VL 


These were the conditions exis at the time the Constitution was 
t no one ever when it was 


ve 
of that 


at either could be abandoned or any 
restriction or limitation be placed on the coinage of either. 


VIL 


This was the condition when it was written in the Constitution, that Con- 
gress shall have power to coin money.“ A nation was being created com- 
posed of States. The common welfare demanded a circulating medium, 
common to all—to the people of the nation whose interests were to be thus 
united—and, therefore, the power to coin money was granted to Congress. 

Bus r coin it out of what? Whatever Congress might see fit to coin it 
out o 

Iron? Steel? To What is that language referable? What did the people 
have in mind when that 5 was adopted? 

It was the money of common law, which was the law here when the 
Constitution was adopted, and it is a familiar yone that interpretation 
is to be in the light of the law. This common-law money, silver and gold, 
the people enjoyed when they granted the Constitution, and when they au- 
thorized Congress to coin money it was from those metals, 

Lord Coke says: “No subject can be enforced to take in bu or selling 
or other payment money made but of lawful metal; that is, silver or 
gold. The sore | of land is the treasure of England, and noth is 
treasure trove bu lā and silver. And this is the reason that the law does 
give to the mines of gold and silver, thereof to make money, and not 
any other metal which a subject may have, because thereof money can not 


be made.“ 

It seems impossible to doubt that it wassilver and gold, just what through 
centuries been used for that purpose and was then being used, 
passu, and without limit as to either. Congress might possibly add other 
metals, but it could not dispense with these or either of them. 

“And to regulate the value thereof.“ To what is that referable? 

Obviously to that condition, recognized of necessity, which required that 
those coins should be made upon such a standard as to each that the one 
should be the equal or equivalent of the other, thus producing a circulating 
Medium composed of both. 

If the Constitution is to be read in the light of existing surroundings and 
conditions, as it is, and if it is not to be read so as to take away rights that 
then existed, unless so os ees or clearly so implied, as it is not, then it 
follows that the neopia did not t away the right to have both of these 
metals coined and without restriction of any kind as to either, save only the 

ht of Congress to te the value of such 1 77 5 
this theory the Government acted until 1873. For eighty years these 
metals were thus unrestrictedly coined. 

Whoever had silver or fois could carry it to the mints and have it con- 
verted into money; and it is not toostrong an expression to say that the 
people were shocked when they discovered that an act had been passed de- 
monetizing one of these metals. It was to them literally a discovery. They 


1893. 
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had no notice that such a thing was in contemplation. No o; unity was 
afforded to the I to consider it; it stole its way out of a committee 
pin and through Congress without any consideration of its constitution- 

ty. 


It is nothing to the point to argue any considerations of fancied or real 
commercial necessity. If the power did not exist, no commercial necessity 
could create the power. It could only be created by the people who made 
the Constitution. 

I will take occasion here, Mr. President, to remark that Icon- 
sider it as being one of the powers of government essential per- 
haps tothe Government itself, to its own existence as a govern- 
ment, and to its perpetuity, to place an 1 limit upon the 
right to produce money. For instance, if, when the right is 
given to produce money, it should turn out that one of the 
mountains or hills of Colorado were capable of 3 as 
much gold ten times over as had previously existed in the world 
up to the present date—that is perhaps animpossible conception, 
but at the same time it serves as an illustration—it would be- 
come the duty of the Government of the United States in whose 
domain this gold was produced, perhaps, to limit and regulate 
the coinage of that gold by the amount of its sister, silver, which 
might be produced, so as to preserve the parity, not merely in 
dollars, as compared with the dollar of gold or silver, but also 
to preserve the parity in the volume. I conceive that that is a 

roper purpose of government, and therefore do not concur in the 
Tes which is presented here in this brief, if it ispresented—I am 
not certain that it is—that Congress could have no control what- 
ever of the amount of silver to be coined. : 

I will take occasion to say, further, that in the present atti- 
tude of the silver question and the gold question in the world, 
and in the presence of the fact that we have a country which pro- 
duces a very large amount of silver—to speak of nothing else— 
the duty of the Government is to secure to the American people 
the most beneficial use that can be made of that money in re- 
spect of that portion of it, at least, which is put into coinage; 
and in order to do that, the mints ought to be opened, it seems 
to me, hereafter only to the product of American mines, and for 
the mintage of those metals which had never been previously 
coined and had never previously been used in the arts. That 
would be carrying out that idea with which we are all in love 
when itcan be carried out without injustice tosome other Amer- 
ican industry, of giving to every American citizen who partici- 
pates in any industry whatsoever, of manufacturesor otherwise, 
the benefit of a home market, and never to deny it to him, unless 
under circumstances where the grantof it to him is a monopoly 
pure and simple, and not an act of justice to the Government 
and his fellow citizens. 

As to the coinage of silver, I would, for the present, confine it 
in our own mints to American products, and I would do it upon 
that principle. I would do it, also, upon the doctrine of self- 
defense. 

Much has been said here, vainly as I think, unwisely as I be- 
lieve, in respect of the dump that would be made upon us if we 
should open our mints to the free coinage of silver. It is said 
that it would come from all parts of the world and dump itself 
upon us in extraordinary quantities. I never believed a word of 
it. Inever had theslightest apprehensionofit. I have not now. 
Butthere are Senators here, and many other people in the United 
States, who fear it; and it is my duty as a legislator, if they fear 
it, to provide against it. 

How would I provide against it? I should adopt the suggestion 
of the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], 
which I think is a remarkably wise one. I should puta prohib- 
itory tariff upon the introduction into this country of silver as 
money, or as bullion, or as decorative art—all of it. I would 
save that for our people, and if the other nations of the earth 
want to degrade silver money, I would say that we should benefit 
our home industry without caring a fig what impression it made 
in Great Britain or elsewhere. Ifthey want to degrade silver, 
I should say it is the duty of Congress to protect and preserve 
it, to stand by it and see that it has a fair living chance in every 
emerganoy and under all circumstances. 

So I would confine the minting of silver to the American pro- 
duction hereafter mined. Then I would say to these men, “Go 
on and dig your silver; you can not well produce too much of it 
for the benefit of the people of this country; it will pay the debts 
of many people; the banks may not need it; they may not desire 
it; the delicate-fingers and hands of their dapper little clerks 
may be too weak to handle the shekels in bags of sufficient mag- 
nitude to make them respectable; but the people will take the 
coin and carry it home, out into the mountains, out into the 
highways and by ways, into the nooks and corners of this great 
and yet almost unexplored land, this land of immense possibili- 
ties, and they will use it in the homely way of paying neighbor- 
hood debts; they will use it where it will not run away to seek 
concealment in a bank, and where the greed of the usurer does 
not want it, because he may have something else better adapted 


for his purposes.” 


Never was there anything so comforting to a poor man, so sus- 
taining to his energies, so gratifying to his wants, as a good 
pee of sound silver money. He prefers it in half dollars, and 

would prefer to coin it in halvesand quarters, because the 
pie can use it with more convenience, for the reason that it is 

ess likely to travel off into the hands of speculators and bank- 
ers. It is a great benefaction to such communities as I have been 
describing, for they, after all, are the little springs which form 
the little rivulets which run into the larger lakes and rivers, 
which in turn form the mighty ocean into which they empty 
their treasures. They are to be encouraged and rendered pros- 
rous at least by the withdrawal of every obstruction which it 
is competent for us to remove. God knows that we ought to do 
that much for them. They work for us day and night. 0 

There is not a silver dollar or a gold dollar in existence that 
has not been dug out of the ground by the toil of some human 
being. Wherearethe millions who thus have toiled their lives 
away to furnish this great international boon? What is thought 
of them after they have yielded up their labors into the hands 
of their employers, or into the coinage of the mint, and thrown 
it into the treasuries of the earth? Nothing. They perish as 
the grass. They are thought of no more. Those who survive 
and their children who follow the same pursuit, delving down 
into the dark, mysterious depths of the earth, in dank caverns, 
where life is e and where the light of the sun is shut out 
by day—these men, thought of no more, are the men who have 
contributed these articles of gold and silver to the wealth of the 
world, about which doctrinaires are making great disputes, asif 
they created it all. 

So it is we toil and speculate and pee upon and use to our 
advantage, without discrimination in favor of any of these toil- 
ing people of the earth, what they produce, and fancy that we 
are saving them from starvation by giving them what we call 
honest dollars. It is a mockery of justice, of the laws of God 
and nature, that we should neglect these people; and not only 
that, but throw obstructions in their way which they find it im- 

ossible to overcome—a mockery of the God of justice upon 
is mighty throne, when we are forgetful of them. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
kindly yields to me in order that I may ask the Chair to lay 
before the Senate a Senate bill, returned by the House of Re 
resentatives with an amendment. As a matter of time, it 
somewhat important that it should be now acted upon. 


CLERKS IN DISTRICT HEALTH OFFICE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 721) to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point two additional clerks. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which was to strike out allafter the enacting clause 
of the bill, and insert: 

Thatof the additional emergency fund of $21,000 provided for in the District 
of Columbia appropriation act, approved March 3. 1893, the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized to use, during the fiscal 
year 1894, notexceeding $2,000 for the employment of clerksinthe health de- 
partment, at rates of compensation not exceeding $100 per month each while 
actually employed. 

Mr. HARRIS. The House amendment accomplishes exactly 
the same object as the Senate bill, but only provides a different 
method of payment. I ask that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the Hoas of Representatives. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the title be amended as recommended by 
the House of Representatives. 

The next amendment of the House of Representatives was to 
amend the title so as to read: “A bill to provide for clerical as- 
sistance in the health department of the District of Columbia.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 


NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the indulgence of the Senate a mo- 
ment with reference to a resolution which I offered on the 22d 
of this month, calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury for in- 
formation with reference to what is known as the Fairchild inves- 
tigating commission. I did not call up the resolution on the next 
day after it was offered, because the Senator from New York 
555 HILL was not present. I now ask unanimous consent that 

may be permitted to call up the resolution to-morrow, as if it 
had come over from to oar, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McPHERSON. What is the resolution? I did not hear 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Itisa resolution calling for information 
about the Fairchild investigating commission now in session in 
New York, I ask unanimous consent to call it up to-morrow as 
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if offered to-day, instead of having been offered a week ago and 
hav ne to the Calendar. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Has the resolution been printed? 

< CHANDLER. Certainly; it w. 5 a 5 ago. 

Mr. HARRIS. And has gone to the 

Mr. McPHERSON. I a not see the chairman of the Finance 
Committee present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the reso- 
lution was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then it has not gone to the Calendar. 

Mr.CHANDLER. The resolution has gone to the table and 
been printed. Senators will understand thatif the Senator from 
New York had been here the next day after I offered the reso- 
lution, I could have had it taken up as a matter of right; but as 
he was not present, I allowed it to go over one week. As he is 
now present, I ask that it may come up to-morrow as if offered 
to-da; 


de McPHERSON. In the absence of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, I feel under obligation to object to any 
proceeding of the kind if it is to interfere with the debate upon 
the pending measure. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance is now present. 

5 I N this rather in the 7 of filibus- 
ter against the ng measure, because I am tryin 

gress in the eee of it to its final conclusion, and a 

Tite ted all the time. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I beg pardon of the Senator. I did not 
expect there would be any interruption. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am good-natured about it. 


tious 

Mr. DOLPH. If the resolution of the Senator from New 
Hampshire is disposed of. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I ask unanimous consent to offer 
the resolution now, to go over untilto-morrow. Does the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee object to that? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator can certainly offer his reso- 


I am not cap- 


lution. 
Mr. CHANDLER. L offer it, and ask that it go over until to- 
morrow. 
Mr. VOORHEES. It will go over until to-morrow, of course, 
p I hope it will not interfere with the discussion which is go- 
on. 
. CHANDLER. Certainly not. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 


Senntor from New Hampshire will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the be directed to inform the 
Senate whether a national commission composed of private citizens is in- 

ting in the New York custom-houseand making reports and recom- 

5 concerning the same; and if so, to further inform the Senate 
who are the members of said commission: by what authority of law they 
have been appointed and paid: whatis their compensation, and from what 
appropriation the payments have been and are to be made; and to transmit 
tothe Senate copies of all letters to and from said commission, or its mem- 
bers, and all reports therefrom. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
go over under the rule. 

PAYMENT OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. DOLPH. I have the permission of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] to interrupt him to offer a resolution, 
which may be read and go over until to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

orm the Sen- 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior bedirected to inf 

— Migh re anaona have been made and what action has been taken, if 

arch 3, 1892, by the Department of the or, conce: the 

tlm t of pensions to ang a whose post-office addresses are now or 
ly have been temporarily in foreign countries. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 


go over under the rules. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. I.) to repeal a part of an act, ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitied “An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other es.” 

Mr. MORGAN. I will proceed further with the examination 
of the brief from whichI have been reading: 

‘hich was familiar to th 
system of money and 8 w 0 poo: 


e Poeg was ad 
— ‘he 


in that 
money, regulate the value thereo: 


. citations, from the cur- 
rent discussion of that period to substan’ . said: 


‘Wherever, therefore, a question arises co: hether th 
ofa power, the frst question is Wh o power be expressed, 


‘They are secured, not by laws Bons Repor to 8 ues by 


aa seeker iene Ge Shoe Mr. Madison say on 197: 
‘All need Pog ae 88 


mission 
in the Articles of Confederation. The — tho . —j Congress is 
restrained to the 8 of coin struck b SORA authori Ta Le that ot 
the respective States. It must be seen at phe a that the proposed uniformity 
in the value of the current coin might be destroyed 155 subjecting that of 
8 coin to the different re Saron of the erent States.” 
Madison refers to this subj gir ap ghee in the Federalist, No. 44, page 206, 
vaca inhibition ng 75 ere Article I, of the Constitution. 
No State shall co 5 but gold and silver coin a ten- 
tot Gotta he the following 


is here en from the States, was 


der in pa pare ge 
“The s right of e0 ine money, which 
left in 9 eration as a concurrent right with that of 


regulate oy ce, 
improvement = the old. Whilst . — al oy and value depended on the gen- 
authority, a ri of pieces cone es particular States could have noother 
effect than to mi 3 ve INA AN and diversify tha forms and weights 
of the circulating pieces. The latter Cryin ar en opare — urpose for 
which the power was originally submitted to th „ and as far 
— the former might prevent an inconvenient nmol ote of 8813 and silver 
to the central mint for reco the end can be as well attained by local 


mints established under the general authority.” 
As to the purpose soug the changes made in the Constitution from 
what the same or under the Articles of Confederation, Mr. 


reo 
Madison says, eralist No. 45, that— 
2 “ The Teneo 1 by 7 8 Constitution are rh pore defined. 
posed change does ni enlarge these powers; it only substi- 
effectual adminis them.“ 


tutes a more 
In the international monetary conference, 1878. State De ent Docu- 
ment No. 58, Forty-fifth Congress, third session, will be —.— the following: 
ei bape near en Cor resolved thasncommistes ofseven be appointed 
to examine an the mies 43 Lares several species of gold = silver 
coin current in these colonies, and e they arg bear to 


Spanish milled dollars." Sore He i 1570, page 
‘Report of committee, u paces 421 e Spanish milled dollar, $1. 


Morris, page 
In order thata coin may be recite e, to the whole people, it 
to the former currenc 


must have some aflinit; 
The vari coins 


mode of 


=l t be Spanish 40 Aag Here follow cita- 
repo: 
[Page Sr Kae dollar 3 dy the best assay which I have been able to 


Sehr. Jette 5 437), that the unit and its parts 

e arson, & on a mone ge says t the unit ts 

or divisions be so nearly of the vnit (pa us of some of the known coins that th 
panish dollar seems to fulfil 


1 “e of eas: 5 adoption for the people. The S; 
eae ] The unit or Sor dollar is a known coin, etc. 
tis dificult to familiarize a new coin to the people. Itis more dificult to 
amiliarize them —— a new coin with an old name. Happily, the dollar is 


to them 
9 48 The financier states the old dollar as con! 


115 876 grains of 
ver 5 . us be of 
RA SMr: we should examine the quan ure metal in regres 
ge form an average for our unit. hae to be 
ticlans as well as eranan, and whic uld be 

decided on on —— and accurate experimen 
33 J ape Pangea baer of the . — however, during the recess, will 
have thoroughly if Congress will fix some general principle 

for their Aiei cope 


Suppose they beinstructed to appoint proper persons to assay and examine 
with the utmost ae practicable the Span‘sh milled dollars of different 
dates in circulation with us. 

That the money unit of these States shall be equal in value to a Spanish 
milled dollar containing so much fine silver as the assay before directed shall 
rtd be contained on an average in dollars of the several dates circulat- 

us. 
age 446.] Report of committee. 
mee plan has been offered which proposes that the money be one dol- 
2 — 3 8 itis urged that gi a ca) gery iy has lo 
— — use: its value is familiar. This accords with the nati 
pac ping accounts, and ma; ng tr oduce the happy effect of uni- 
ae in counting money throughout the 
This re} recommends ben ar unit — silver. 
ton's report on mints coinage. 

2 re anon Beary to dete: with propriety what ought to be the money 
mnie. of the United States, is to endeavor to form as accurate an idea as the 
nature of the case will admit of what it actually is. 

But if the dollar should, notwithstanding, be supposed to have the best 
title to being considered as the present unit in the coins, it would remain to 
determine what kind of dollar ought to be understood; or, in other words, 
what J 7e de of fine silver. * * * 

6 actual dollar at the time of contracting is the one which 
Pac pe d to have been intended. The actual do incom- 
mon cire — —.— has evidently a much better claim to be regarded as the 
actual money unit. 

Page 461.] To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge 
8 medium, and is liable to all the objections which 
arise from a comparison of the benefits ofa full, with the of a scanty, 


But the quantity of gold and silver in the national coins 
3 made than hereto heretofore — 


been made on the subject is this: 
States ought to correspond with 24 grains and three- 


1893. 


EON, snk with OF ENDE SOA one-fourth Of k grata of pure silver, each 
ering toadoliarin the money of account. © former is exactly agree- 
abie to the present value of gold, and the latter is within a small fraction of 
e mean of the two last e ions of dollars—the only ones which are now 

in common tion, and of which the newest is in the greatest 
abundance. The alloy in each case to be one-twelfth of the total weight, 
Which will make the unit 27 grains of standard gold, and 405 grainsof stand- 


“Bach of these, it has been remarked, will answer to a dollar inthemoney 
of account. It is conceived that nothing better can be done in relation to 
this than to pursue the track marked out by the resolution of the 8th of Au- 
gust, 1788. Tals has been approved abroad, as well as at home, and it is cer- 
tain that nothing can be more certain or convenient than the decimal sub- 
divisions. There is every reason to expect that the method will speedily 
8 into general use, when it shall be seconded by corresponding coins. 

this plan the unit in the money of account will continue to be, as estab- 
lished by that resolution, a dollar and its multiples, dimes, cents, and mills, 
or tenths, hundredths, and thousandths.““ 

This is an extract from a letter of Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, written in February, 1792. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to make asugges- 
tion there? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. The resolution of 1786, alluded to in that let- 
ter, was a resolution for a dollar containing 375 grains and a frac- 
tion of pure silver, and yet the dollar of 1792 contained 371 grains. 
Therefore, just what Mr. Jefferson deprecated, in a sense, was 
done by the act of 1792; that is, a certain number of grains were 
taken out of the dollar provided for in 1786, 

Mr. MORGAN. But then the subject underwent a much more 
careful consideration on the adoption of the Constitution than it 
had done under the Articles of Confederation. 

Mr. ALLISON. So Iunderstand. 

Mr. MORGAN. They had arrived ata more accurate state- 
ment as to what ought to be the actual value of the unit of 
account. 

Mr. ALLISON. So agree. 
to it, 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not think that any feature of our legis- 
lation, not even that of establishing the measurements and 
weights, was attended with more accurate and careful and learned 
scrutiny than that which resulted in the 9 371t grains as 
the unit called the dollar, whether of gold or whether of sil- 
ver; it made no difference. The first dollar of gold or of sil- 
ver was a dollar which was necessarily reckoned in silver, be- 
cause it was 3711 grains, and that came, as I stated in the earl 

art of my remarks, from the fact that a thousand Spanish mill 

ollars were taken, and after having, as they say, cleaned them 
with acid, etc., and melted them down and got out all foreign 
matter, they found, after a division of the mass into a thousand 
parts, that it made 3717 grains of fine silver—perhaps not pure 
silver, but fine silver. Mr. Jefferson said to Mr. Hamilton in 
1792: 

[Page 486.] I concur with you in thinking that the unit must stand on both 
metals. 


Somebody in this late day of superhuman wisdom can find a 
reason for a change from both metals to one; but that change is 
not wise, neither is it safe, neither is it according to the tradi- 
tions of our country, neither is it in conformity with the will of 
the people as expressed in the adoption of that Constitution, that 
it was money—money consisting of the dollar as the unit, and 
in respect of which dollar, which had its first existence only in 
legal contemplation, all the money shall be measured. That was 
the safe ground. s. 3 

I quote now from John Quincy Adams in 1817: 

With respect to the dollar, it must be admitted by all the world that there 
ad, ah barony Hea the meaning of the term, and therefore all the world 

l have justified Congress for the first act of removing the uncertainty by 
declaring what they understand by the term; but the uncertainty once re- 
moved exists no longer, and I very much doubt a right now to change the 
value, and especially to lessen it. 

[P. 499.) There are two precious metals, gold and silver, which by the 
consentof all commercial nations are such articles; and there is no other. 

IP. 491.) The dollarof the United States is at once a money of account and 
a cifle silver coin. 

here can be no doubt that the coin that was regarded as the unit was the 
Spanish milled dollar. It was the standard coin that the people knew as 
money, and that was in mind when the Constitution was adopted; no ex- 
press power was given to dispense with either gold or silver. 

In this connection we venture to quote from a letter of ex-Attorney-Gen- 


I was merely calling attention 


is more certain than that an act to banish eae 
mint would be void as unconstitutional, and that the act of to demone- 
tize silver was certainly vold under the Constitution.” 

That act did not banish itfrom the mint; that actonly changed 
the standard silver dollar of 412} grains to the trade dollar of 
420 grains. 

If Congress had — power to demonetize silver, it had the power equally 


gold and silverbot 
But the further question arises, since there was no power to dis- 
pense with either of thess metals. is there any such implied power? 
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plied as being appropriate to out 
other powers granted—such as the power to borrow money, emit bilis of 


er, 
plied powers depend that are inherent in the nature of 
the dificulty of anticipating means that will be requisite to carry 


room for the argument that 
power, then, ma; 


consequently denoted when it (the general power) 1s named. This proposi- 
submitted, will stand general or ex- 
ress power in the Constitution embraces and carries with it the power to 
Ə silver? On the execution of what general or express power in the 
Constitution is the of silver essential? What general or express 
power in the Constitution, when named, denotes the power to degrade sil- 
ver? A negative answer must be made to each of these questions, In the 
nature of things, and by all the authorities, im powers are most 
strictly construed, and to that extent it is forbidden to raise an implied 
power upon an implied power. There would be nothing of the Constitution 
as a grant of power left if this could be done. 

All the decisions of the court upon gold and silver, and the powers of Con- 
gress over the currency, proceed upon the very idea that silver and gold 
Stand as the money metals of the country. The latest legal-tender case (110 
quacy of the suppty of gold and silver coin to TUIN the currency Hobo T 
quacy of the of go ver c. o currency n 

So far, thi trons wer in the Con- 


etc. en, finding any general xpress po 
stitution paking oe degradation of silver essential to its execution, we 
e case. 


find absolutely the reverse to be th 
regula’ 


grade silver out of general 
power from these will be a flat failure. 


COINS OF SILVER AND COINS OF GOLD A CONSTITUTIONAL CURRENCY. 


The Supreme Court in the case of United States vs. Marigold, 9 How- 
ard, 567, declare th: ` 


Department by construction lawfully take, in part orin whole, from the mass 
wful weight and fineness, fabricated 


of gold being a constitu- 
jonal currency, and without limitation an act of Congress which in an: 

babes Bonen goo that currency is without authority—is tion. ~ 

tu and void, “Every clause in the Constitution w 


and historic recollection. The fifth statute at the first session of 
the first that ever sat upon the present Constitution was full and ex- 
plicit on this head. 

Itdefines the kind of money which the Federal Treasury should receive. The 
enactments of the statute are remarkable for their brevity and ber ehoamaat 
sion as well as for their clear interpretation of the Constitution, and deserve 
to be repeated and remembered. 

They are: * That the fees and duties payable to the Federal Government 
shall be received in gold and silver coin only; the gold coins of France, S 
Portugal, and Engiand and all other gold coins of equal fineness, at 89 cents 
for every eight; the Mexican dollar at 100 cents; the crown of France 
at 111 cents, and all other silver coins of equal fineness at 111 cents per ounce.” 

This statute was the 30th day of July, 1789, just one month after 

ss had commenced the work of legislation. nton's Thirty Years’ 

FP her with th April, 1792. 
e Con t act, together w. the act of 

which established the Satna, was 0 age 


omposed m part of the men wh 
the Constitution and who by these acts intefpreted and construed it with full 
knowledge of the true meaning and intent of that instrument, have fixed the 
meaning, defined the powers, recognized the limitations as they were under- 
stood by the framers of the Constitution and accepted by the people when 


they adopted it. 
CAN THE ACT OF 1873 BE HELD TO BE CONSTITUTIONAL BY IMPLICATION. 


For the court to so hold the implication must be plain and obvious, notto 
be sought through forced explanations, or metaphysical - 
ous discrimination or dubious inference. Its necessity must be a 
and its adaptation to the conceded purpose unquestionable, The implica- 
tion must not be reached by neat and skillful manipulation of words, or by 
subtie methods of interpretation without regard to thesubstantial meaning 
and purpose of the wo: used in the grant of power. 

The act or law under the implied power must consist with the letter and 

irit of the Constitution; must be such as to enable the Government to dis- 
rge the duty imposed upon it “to coin money,” not to coin at the dis- 
cretion of Congress, but to coin at the demand of the people. The er 
delegated being a power to create, to preserve negatives an implication of 
a power to impair, suspend, or limit the coinage. 

e striking by the mint of token pieces in large or small quantities does 
not in any sense relieve the Government or Congress of its duty “to coin 
. — 5 Tokens are not money—do not pretend to be—even though en- 
dowed with a statutory legal tender. 

Tokens are a government promise to pay money; they are an inferior cur- 
rency which the Government is bound to redeem in money, And the only 
money authorized by the Constitution is full weight standard metal coins of 
silver and of so declared by contemporaneous const: and au- 
thoritative j d 


McClain vs. Nesbit, 2 Nott & McCord, 519. 

State Bank vs. Crease. 6 Arkansas Reports, Ist English, 295. 

if this pro; seems to contravenes the legal-tender decisions in 12th 
Wallace, we state that the Treasury note or greenback does not upon its 
face pretend to be money. es See to pay money. The 
United States will pay the bearer a that is, pay constitutional 
dollars, therefore is no variance or conflict between our construction 
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oe ihe mantog of money and that given in the judicial decision here re- 


If it be said that Co: has an implied power to issue token coins, the 
exercise of that im power if Congress has it does not in sense com- 
ply with the duty to coin money, and tocoin it of both constitutional money 
Metals, silver and gold, for the reason that the Government is bound to re- 
deem all tokens in coin in money, and nothing is constitutional money un- 


less endowed with all the rights of free and unlimited co’ can 
be no lawful discrimination between the two metals; they must stand equal 
before the law, equal in rights, powers, and opportunities. 


eq 

To hold that by coining one metal and s tokens of the other, the 
phot Bae coin money has been fully discharged, would be a plain perversion 
of natural sense and accepted use of words, wholly at variance with the 
Di that no discretion has been 
lature, and for the further reason that by the 
same inference, or implication, all coinage of money could be suspended at 
the will of yer hog te construction so forced and unnatural, and an im- 
plication so clearly illogical, unnecessary, and mischievous, that the legal 
mind can not entertain or support it. 

For one hun and ten years, as Englishmen, the American colonists, 
under the common law and by the statute law of England, had and enjoyed 
the right of free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Under the articles of confederation and resolves of Congress that right 
wasr zed and declared. 

Under Constitution of the United States that right was exercised and 
mg oe for a period of eighty-one years. = 

that period no claim had been made by either the legislative, execu- 

tive, or terial 5 of the Government, that the acts of 1792 and 
1837 did not properly, wiully, and rightly define the rights of the people, 
and the duty of Congress in relation to the Mint and its use by the ple; 
nor has — 0 act ever by which, after full debate and expla- 
nation of the purpose of it, that right has been in the slightest degree im- 
paro: In reason, in justice, and in law that right is now what it was from 
792 to 1873; that right is within the letter of the Constitution and within its 
spirit also. It is enough to say, that the par icula power assumed by Con- 
gress in the act of 1873 was not in the mind of the convention when the arti- 
cle was framed, nor in the minds of the American adopted it. 

If the act of Con; „ by which silver was can be 


urpose of the Constitution, for the reason 
vested in the National Le; 


ple when the 
emonetized in 


that men should have a written constitution, con- 
taining unequiv provisions and limitations, if those limitations may be 
exceeded by the very power they were intended to restrain.” 

There is, therefore, no power, express or implied, to demonetize silver. 


LEGAL-TENDER CASES. 

It may be urged that this contention is against the doctrine laid down in 
the legal-tender cases. 12 Wall, 477. 

But it is most respectfully submitted that such is not the fact. The ques- 
tion here being considered was not before the court. 

The only question, then, under consideration was as to the power to make 
the notes of the Government a legal tender. It is true, that in the course of 
the several opinions frequent allusion was made to the provision 
the power to coin money and regulate its value, but all t Is said 
ence to that provision is by way of argument or illustration alone. 

But throughout all these opinions silver and gold coins are rec: as 
being the money of the world, that they had been for centuries before the 
adoption of our Constitution. and that their relations to each other as to 
value were preserved by the methods we have hereinbefore adverted to. 

The history of legislation by the Continental Congress, and by Congress 
after the Constitution is fully set forth in the dissent opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Clifford, but it is not necessary torepeat it here. It is sufficient to say 
that it was not decided that stamped paper was money, nor was it decided 
that Congress, under the power to coin money,“ could issue paper as 
money, but that under other powers granted by the Constitution, its accept- 
ancein lieu of money could be compelled, or, in other words, as expressed in 
Julliard va. Greenman, Congress “can make a paper p to pay a legal 


tender. 

There is no intimation that could constitute money but gold and 
silver coins, except the obiter of Mr. Justice Strong delivering the opinion 
of the majority, in which he says: The Constitution does not ordain what 
metals may be coined, * * and it seems to have been left to Congress 
to determine alike what metal should be coined, — mages 4 etc.” 

The context shows that this is only said arguendo, and when examined 
has no force against our contention. It is true that the Constitution does 
not af erat PES at metals may be coined.” It does not name any metals, 

$ is probably what the expression used by the court means. It 
“seems,” says the court, to have been left to Congress to determine what 
metal shall be coined. 

This, to say the most, is not a confident expression; it certainly is not an 
emphatic one, and we submit that since it was not a question in the case 
and is only an uncertain obiter, it is by no means controlling where the 
question is directly presented for the first time for adjudication. 


THE NEXT QUESTION IS, IS THERE ANY STATUTE THAT AUTHORIZES THE 
COINAGE OF THIS BAR OF SILVER? 

There may not be or there may be. I contend that there are 
statutes which authorize the coinage of the bar of silver pre- 
sented here, and upon which a motion for a mandamus was 
founded; but suppose there is not, and suppose it is the consti- 
tutional right of these people to have that bar of silver coined, 
and that the only derelict in the case is Congress in not having 
provided proper machinery for its coinage. What, then, doyou 
say to your consciences and to your country and to your coun- 
trymen in respect of the discharge of your duty under the Con- 
stitution of the United States? If there be doubt about this ques- 
tion, it is the duty of the Congress of the United States to re- 
move that doubt, if the constitutional right exists, just as much 
as it would be to remove any doubt about the proper exercise of 
the writ of habeas corpus or the right of free speech or the right 
to defend one’s self by bearing arms or any other right enumer- 
ated or not enumerated in the rights guaranteed to the people 
or reserved to them? 

When we find a right neglected, which is aright according to 
the Constitution and under the law, when it is in harmony with 
the general welfare, when it does not iniquitously violate some 
moral principle couched in the frame of our Government, we 


refer- 


must as honest 1 
pours they have 
ve the enjoyment of that 
Iam not here a robber to 
from them and trample them under my feet at the bidding of 


tors give the people the benefit of the 
trusted a our hands, so that they may 
e the rights of the people away 


anybody. No man in office however high, no man surrounded 
with wealth however great, no monopolist, invested with power 
however supreme or extensive, no man, whatever his power may 
be, can either exonerate me from the discharge of my duty to 
grant to the people all of their constitutional rights, nor can 
ie man frown me into silence when I choose toplead for them. 

his is an arena, Mr. President, in which I have the honor to 
be one of the ambassadors of a sovereign State, whose suffrage 
shall not be taken away from her without her coasent, and 
where I have got, if I have got it anywhere in this world, the 
right of full and free speech, and though it may make the ears 
of charlatans sore to listen to the truth, though it may burn 
them to cinders when it is uttered, yet it is my duty here in the 
8 of God and this august assembly, and my duty to the 

tate whose ambassadorial credentials I hold, that I shall stand 

here and defend the constitutional rights of my constituents, 
the citizens of Alabama, as long as, in my poor judgment, ac- 
cording to my conscience, I think defense is appropriate and 

uisite and necessary. 

obody need be astonished at the sluggishness of the Senate 
or surprised at it, and apnoe that, because I may think such 
people ought to have and have great influence, thereupon I will 
subordinate myself, like a cricket or a mouse, and run into a 
crack to conceal myel from the august presence of authority. 
No; the least man in Alabama, the poorest negro in Alabama, 
entitled to his constitutional rights at my hands as much as the 
President of the United States, and he shall have themif I know 
how to give them to him. 

In the brief it is said: 

We have - 

inp this ro S given a synopsis of all the acts of Congress touch. 
That is the subject of the right to have this bar coined into 
money. 

It will be seen that section 14 of the act of 1837 vides that gold and sil- 
ver bullion brought to the mint for coinage s be received and coined by 
the proper officers for the benefit of the oe: provided that it shall be 
lawful to refuse at the mint any deposit of less value than $100. 

The plain m of this is that whenever any person shall 
the t silver bullion of the value of $100 it shall be coined for 

The act of February 28, 1878(20 Stat., 25, sec. 4,) provides ‘‘that there shall 
be coined at the several mints * * + silver dollars of the weight of 412 

troy ofstandard silver, as provided in the act of January 18, 1837. 


grains 
acts inconsistent with this act are Lael serge 
t act authorized the coining of only 


sent at 


It repeals the act of 1873, because 
trade dollars of the weight of 420 ins, and that act is wholly inconsistent 
with the act of 1878, which autho d coinage of dollars of 412 


grains. 

The only question there can possibly be is as to what is the effect of the 
language, “as provided in the act of J: apes 4 18, 1837.“ Does that refer onl; 
to the weight and fineness of the metal, or does it embrace the other proyi- 
sion that the coinage be for whomsoever shall deposit bullion to the 
amount of $100? 

This isa question of construction. 

The counsel might have added, in that case, in the District 
supreme court, that it hardly admits of construction, because that 
act is expressly revived by the Bland act as an act, not as a part 
of an act or section of an act or the pes of an act bearing upon 
a particular subject, but it is revived as an act, und I call atten- 
tion again to what I said a while ago, that besides that part of it 
which was recalled into life and quickened in by the act of 
1878, called the Bland act, all the balance of it, every provision 
init, had been enacted in the act of 1873 and carried into the 
Revised Statutes. So, when Mr. BLAND, or whoever it was, in- 
troduced the provision for bringing back into vitality the act of 
1837, nothing remained for the hand of restorative legislation but 
the silver dollar and its attendant attributes and conditions and 
circumstances, and the Bland act picked up and put back into the 
statutes the omitted provisions, including the right to bring sil- 
ver to the mint for coinage, which had never been changed, al 
tered, or touched. 

The brief proceeds: 

The act of 1837 fixes the standard of coinage at 412} 2 and provides 
that — 7 comae shall be made forany one who shall deposit bullion to the 
amount o . 

The act of 1878 provides that there shall be coined silver dollars of the 
weight of 412} grains standard silver, as provided in the act of 1837, What 
was provided by the act of 1837 as to coinage? The answer is plain from the 
act—whenever 8100 worth of bullion is presented it shall be coined—so that 
by. the por letter of this law, whoever presents $100 worth of bullion is en- 

tled of right to have it coined under the act of 1878. The act further po 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase not less than $2,000,- 
000 per month of silver bullion, and cause it to be coined into such dollars. 

ithout this the Secretary had no power to purchase bullion and have it 
. There is no phrase or word iting the colnage to such bullion as 

the Secretary ae es The language embraces not only the 
tary with his pi ases, but all others own bullion. If any other inter- 
pretation is to be given, it must be found outside the used by Con- 


But Co knew what language was being used and its force, and our 
contention is that this legislation recreated free co’ and this is made 
all the stronger when considered in the light of the fact that it is in harmony 
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With what the people enjoyed when the Constitution was by them granted, 
viz: the right to unrestricted co: of both metals, whic: t they 
not t away by any e wo! nor, as we insist by any implication. 

It is the coinage act of 1873 as amended by subsequent acts of Congress 
from which Treasury ent and mint officials derive their authority. 
Section 13 of that act clearly sets out the proportions of fine metal and of 
alloy which shall constitute the standard metal for coinage purposes. Sec- 
tion 18 of said act is also full and complete relative to the superscriptions and 
devices which shall be put upon the several coins to be manufactured at the 
mint. It is in this section alone that authority is found for the words “In 
God we trust,“ no such rs being found in the act of 1837. Therefore, 4 
proper construction and fair inference all the authority for such devices an 
superscriptions as super upon the dollar referred to in the act of 1878 are 
drawn from the act of 1873. None necessarily from the act of 1837. 

“There shall be coined,” not permissive, but mandatory, “silver dol- 
lars of the weight of 412} grains troy, standard silver.” Explicit, precise, as 
to the weight of standard metal and refers to the act of February 12, 1873, for 
whatthat standard metal should contain, “as provided in the act of January 
18, 1837; that is, free, ted, for the use and benefit of the depositors, 
in accordance with the terms of the fourteenth section of that act. 

The purpose of the act of 1878 is not to limit the coinage to a certain 
amount or number of pieces, as there is no express or implied limitation in 
any of its sections or provisions. It is not to coin such dollars upon Gov- 
ernment account only. No such limitation is ig ape either in the title 
or in the text of the act, and a legislative act. to effective, must contain 
ore. and necessary words to express what the legislature intended. 

7 then, some purpose other than such as appears in the “coinage act 
of 1873” must be sought in the act of 1837 in order to give coherence and ef- 
fect to the words as provided in the act of January 18, 1837. 

Such is the nat interpretation of the language of this act, and it is in 
harmony with what transpired in Congress shortly previous to its passage. 
The act was passed by Congress on February 28, 1878. 

On the 16th of January, 1878, the following Joint resolution was passed by 
the Senate by a vote of 43 yeas to 22 nays: 


That is the Stanley Matthews resolution, and when I get to 
this subject again—if, in the providence of God, the vote of the 
Senate is not taken before I can reach it under the sudden com- 
pulsion of cloture or something like that—I propose to take up 
that Stanley Matthews resolution which is a guide to the legis- 
lative intent that was couched in the act of 1878, and to give 
my Democratic and my Republican friends and brethren here 
some reminder of what was the attitude of the Government and 
of the two Houses of Congress at that time in regard to theduty 
of the United States in respect of the payment of the debt. 


On the 16th of January, 1878, the following joint resolution was passed by 
the Senate bi J a vote of 43 yeas to 22 nays: 

tt Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued under 
the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal and in- 
terest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dol- 
lars, of the coinage of the United States, containing 412} grains each of stand- 
ard silver, and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal ten- 
der in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor.” 


Most of the men who participated in that have gone above, 
and the great man who ponosa it, Stanley Matthews, has gone 
above, leaving with us a beautiful and chaste reputation asa man 
of immaculate honor and as an upright judge. 

Our men in modern days, taught and educated in the schools 
of the national banks and around about Wall street, have got to 
be so pure, so upright, so good, so high-toned that they can not 
tolerate the reading of the resolution which Allen G. Thurman 
supported and which Stanley Matthews offered here. It is too 
gross for their tastes. These men have got refined out of all 
sense and reason, and certainly out of all acquaintance with the 
common people, and are no longer, it seems to me, disposed to 
have any respect for the common people. 

There is a resolution which has the truth in it. It is an hon- 
est, just expression of an honest Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives, and it is not to be whistled down the wind by men 
who lend themselves to the grasp of the misers who clutch the 
throats of the common people. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, Will the Senator please state by 
what majority that resolution passed? 

Mr. MORGAN. It was passed by a vote of 43 yeas to 22 nays. 

Mr. CULLOM, Will the Senator read the resolution? 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator wish me to read it again? 

M CULLOM. Excuse me. I did not hear the Senator 
read it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator will read it again. 

Mr. 3 . It is capital good reading; it is old-fashioned, 
though. 

Mr. CULLOM. That suits me. 

Mr. MORGAN. The resolution reads thus: 

Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concu: therein) 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to issued 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars, of the co: è of the United States, containing 412} each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such ver coins asa 
legal tender in pouas of said bonds, principal and interest, is notin vio- 
lation of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the publiccreditor. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What is the date of that resolution? 

Mr. MORGAN. On the 29th of January, 1878, the same reso- 
lution passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 189 yeas 
to 79 nays. As I have said, the resolution passed the Senate on 
the 16th of January, 1878. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Congress never passed an act directing that 
bonds should be paid in silver, and there never was one paid in 
silver during any Administration. 

Mr. MO The resolution to which I refer was a con- 
current resolution of the two Houses. It expressed the honest 
opinion of gentlemen, with which the President had not any 
right to interfere. 

r. HAWLEY. That is as far as it went. 

Mr. MORGAN. Thatis far enough. They knew they hada 
man in the Presidential chair who would veto it if they had 
made it a joint resolution; but they ought to have ditasa 
joint resolution, and passed it over his veto, which they could 

ave done. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They had four years to do it under Mr. 
Cleveland. 

Mr. MORGAN. But Mr. Cleveland was never the friend of 
such a law as that. He is too nearly the friend of the Senator 
from Connecticut in his views on the currency to be a friend of 
a law like that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There can not be a doubt that a man who 
has been three times nominated for the Presidency and twice 
elected represents his party. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not know that in this he represents his 
party. He seems to represent some of our party and some of 
yours, too. He has immense sweep to his representative capac- 
ity. Certainly he represents the Senator from Connecticut, who 
is following him along now in leading-strings. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam following him in one thing only. 

Mr. MORGAN. Just one thing and only for a little while. 
I understand that; but after awhile you expect to cut loose from 
him and paddle your own -canoe, to use a familiar expression. 
I understand that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe it was Gen. Bragg who said in 
the convention at St. Louis that he loved Grover Cleveland for 
the enemies he had made, including, of course, the Senator from 
Connecticut and all that class of eminent statesmen and politi- 
cians. Now, if the Democracy of the United States should con- 
clude that they did not love him because of the friends he had 
made, it would be a bad day for Mr. Cleveland, would it not? I 
should be very sorry, but he is not making friends with the 
Senator from Connecticut; it is a temporary alliance under a 
brief coalition and for 3 purpose. 

Mr. VOORHEES. r. President, if agreeable to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama at this time, and he will yield for that pur- 
pose, I will move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. I will not do it if he desires to go on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield for that motion? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will do so with great pleasure. I ask that 
the remainder of the brief from which I have been reading may 
be considered as having been read by me, so that it may go into 
my reman 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it will be so 


ordered. 
Mr. MORGAN. The remainder of the brief is as follows: 


The adoption of this joint resolution has additional significance given to it 
by the fact that Congress had an act Man TA the resumption of 
9 payments to take effect panawen AY 1879, which act was approved by 

e President on the 14th of January, 187 

When the President approved thatact he sent to the Senate a special mes- 
sage, in w. he makes use of the 8 language: 

In fact, to carry out the first section of the act, another mint becomes 
necessary. With the present facilities for coinage it would take a period 
probably beyond that fixed by the law (to wit, Ist of January, 1879) for final 
specie aca nption to coin the silver necessary to transact the business of 
e country.“ 


Here, it will be observed that, having in view the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, Which clearly meant not SIMD EOI, but silver and gold, as the in- 
struments with which to resume, the ent ng aber A silver 
as money and as be necessary to transact the business of the country. 
With that in mind he ad monished Congress that another mint would be es- 
sential to coin the silver necessary to transact the business of the country. 

Now, it must be further remembered hare anos: had been free up to 1873; 
it must be further remem bered that, by the act of 1873, silver was demone- 
tized and made a mere article of commerce, but the conversion of it into the 
forms provided by that act was also free. There was no restriction upon 
that coinage, to wit. the trade dollar of 420 grains. 

Keeping all these facts in mind, and keeping in mind the date fixed for the 
resumption, and keeping in mind that the President, after resumption was 
resolved upon and provided for, brought the attention of thus 
sharply to the necessity for providing ad ditional facilities for coining the 
silver to be used in the transaction of the business of the country, we are en- 
abled the more clearly to see what is the true interpretation of this act of 
1878, because that act must be interpreted in the light of this previous action 
of Congress, as hereinbefore stated. 

And so the result of it all is, that in 1873 silver had been demonetized. In 
1875 Congress an act to resume specie payments, and in 1875, after the 
passage of said act, the President calls for these additional facilities to coin 
Silver. In 1878 ae back to the coinage act of 1837, and require that silver 
shall be coined of 12 ¢ grains of standard silver, withoutsa: a word about 
the guney that — be coined, but only additionally pro that the 
Secretary buy silver and have it coined. 
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The fair inference from this is that as the Government in the very next 
hone tiene TURA coin to the 


‘ht not be adequate if left to the owners of silver alone topres- 
yin wo the Aine for coinage, and, therefore, as a wise ution against 
any insufficiency from such cause the authority was to the Secretary 
to purchase silver and have it coined, and thereby to that extent insure that 


there would be an adequate quantity for the purposes of the business of the 
country. 

From this it seems to us that the act of 1878 restored silver as a money 
metal, unrestricted as to coinage. 

It may bə urged in answer to this that another construction has been ac- 
e in, to wit, that there has been an uiescence in the interpretation 
of this act, that coinage was restricted tosuch as was purchased by the Sec- 


retary. 

It is true that in many cases it has been decided by the Supreme Court, 
that where a statute has received a construction by a De ent whose 
duty itis to administer it, and such construction has been long acquiesced 
m. that that construction will A heey" but that rule does not apply where 
the language of the statute is clear and the construction obviously an erro- 

ms 


neous one. 

But, giving these decisions all the force to which they are entitled, there 
is still, we submit, no such a construction, and acquiescence therein in this 
within the rule of these decisions. 


an application, and the result therefore is that it can not be said that 
Department has made any construction so as to constitute an interpretation 
of thislaw. And it is only the ment that can make such a construc- 
tion as hasanyeffect. The mere faſlure ot any one to offer silver to be coined 
Would not amount to a construction by the Department. Nor would any 
failure on the part of the people to present their bullion for coinage make a 
construction of this statute. 

Therefore, we now have presented, for the first time since the act of 1878, 
the question whether by that act the coinage of silver was again made free 
and silver restored to its ition as a money metal. x 

The act of 1878 makes silver a legal tender for everything, and Congress 
declares, as is seen by the resolution above quoted, that it was no violation 
of the honor or obligations of the Government to thus it. 

It seems to us, therefore, 40 be impossible toreach any other conclusion 
than that the act of 1878 placed silver where it was under the act of 1837, in 
‘position of a money metal, unrestricted as to the extent of its 
and to the place that it occupied at the time the Constitution was adopted, 
and to the place it had held for centuries before that time. 

We conclude this brief with this summary. 

Tt is not in the power of Congress to demonetize silver because: 

1. Sliver and gold coins alone were recognized as money by the common 


ther co money. 
When the tution was adopted the Spanish milled dollar was the 


unit. 
5. The people in grani to Congress oney, regulate 
the value thereof iad of foreign coins, did not expressly or by implication 
but only granted 


immense support in 
matter for eighty-one 3 
7. The Constitution is to be interpreted in tho t of conditions existing 
at the time of its adoption. Every right the people ore —— they have now, 
cation. 


necessary imp 
here is no ares power ge ye by the Constitution, in the orm- 
ance of which the demonetizationof silverisorcan be necessary. these 
reasons we claim that the act of 1873, which demonetized silver, is unconsti- 
tutional, if that part of the act still remains. 


II. 


But we insist that it does not remain, but that this feature was repealed 
by the act of 1878. 

1. That this appears from the language of the act. 

2. That it further appears from the p L ion—the act of 1875 
providing for the resumption of — —.— yment in 1879—the special m. 
of the President asking that additio: mint facilities be vided to coin 
silver sufficient to meet the needs of the country—followed the res- 
Congress above quoted, and a month after that by the act of 1878. 


olution of 

This legislation, etc., clearly pointing to a restoration of silverto 
„ . that the act of 1878 re- 
stored silver to free co 


The duty to receive and ‘coin silver is a mere ministerial duty. Itis not 
‘ht to exercise 


within thediscretion of the hg ik pew Rue pee ar any his 
judgment in regard to it; he has re: to perform t duty and, there- 
e rc ng ge aed 

submitted. 


SHELLABARGER & WILSON, 
Counsel for Petitioners. 


Mr. MORGAN. I wish to say before I leave the floor that I 
wanted to explain a little more fully than I have done the legal 
situation. I have now gone through with all the argument I 


am n going to make. 

. VOORHEES. May I inquire of the Senator from Ala- 
bama whether it will be his desire to go on to-morrow morning 
after the routine business? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; I will yield to the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER] to-morrow morning. I must take a little rest, 
and will come back to my mutton after awhile, if I can find it. 
I wish tosay, however, that I bave not yet touched, as I intend 
to touch, the provisions of the particular bill that is before the 
Senate. My argument to-day has been in favor of the constitu- 
tional rights of the people. 

After this I propose to take up the law as it is and the law as 
it is proposed to be changed, to see how far the amendment and 
reénactment of the Sherman law by the Committee on 

contributes 
how it prevents 


the breaking of the seal and its resurrection from death with 
no chance ever to get to it any more until you have takenanother 
turn at the Sherman law and repealed it twice—the first clause 
under the pending bill and the rest of it under another bill to 
be considered—when I do not know. When an occasion is pre- 
sented, unless cloture is enforced, or some graat public calamity 
like the breaking of a New York bank, or something of that 
kind should occur, I hope I shall have an opportunity a little 
later on to say something more upon the subject. 

Mr. CALL. If the Senator from Alabama does not desire to 
occupy the floor on Monday, I give notice that at the conclusion 
of the morning business on that day I shall ask the privilege of 
submitting some observations upon the pending bill. ` 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say to my friend from Florida that I 
have not any desire to occupy the floor at any time. I am work- 
ing under a compulsion which I would avoid if it were consistent 
with my honor to doso. I would not have a word to say about 
this matter—I do not feel strong enough to do it; I am too 
hard at work—butI do not feel that Ian stand Hoe see silver 
money killed in the way that it is going to be ed here with- 
out putting in a plea for the people. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutesspent in 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o’clock and 
40 minutes, p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, September 30, 1893, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 29, 1893. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


George W. Levi, of Virginia, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Virginia, vice John G. Watts, 
to be removed. 

SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 


Perry Bickford, of Laramie, Wyo., to be surveyor-general of 
Wyoming, vice William A. Richards, to be removed. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Erasmus D. Ralph, of Spearfish, S. Dak., to be register of the 
land office at Rapid City, S. Dak., vice James P. Luse, resigned. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Infantry arm. 


First Lieut. John J. Haden, quartermaster Eighth Infantry, 
2 be captain, September 16, 1893, vice Earnest, Eighth Infantry, 


Second Lieut. Edward N. Jones, jr., 4 — Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant, September 16, 1893, having been 1 quar- 
termaster Eighth Infantry, vice Haden, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commodore George Brown, to be a rear-admiral in the Navy, 
from * 27, 1893, vice Rear-Admiral Aaron W. Weaver, 
retire 

Capt. Edward E. Potter, to be a commodore in the Navy, from 
September 27, 1893, vice Commodore George Brown, promoted. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, September 29,1893. 


The House met at 12o’clock m. Prayer by the Rev. RUMSEY 
SMITHSON, D. D., of Washington, D. OC. 
ee ournal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
roved. 
p ENFORCEMENT OF THE GEARY ACT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to House res- 
olution of the 22d, information relative to instructions issued to 
collectors of internal revenue and other officers of the 3 
Department relating to the enforcement of the Geary law; whi 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 


OWS: 
To Mr. PENDLETON of Texas, until October 6, on account of 
important business. 
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‘To Mr. BRYAN, for one week, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
Feasts CAPEHART, for ten days, on account of sickness in his 
mily. 8 
To Mr. DANIELS, until October 9, on account of sickness in his 
family. 
ADDITIONAL CLERKS IN HEALTH DEPARTMENT, D. C. 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a report 
from the Committee on Appropriations. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from land, before the 
call of committees for reports, desires to submit a report from 
the Committee on Appropriations, on which he desires to ask 
unanimous consent. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 721) to anthorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
tional clerks. 


porate van AE ANEP psig ye ye npn ag erat ge to pay 
no o r... TANS SEOs. SALE ETE 
or 50 much as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, one-half of which is 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas’ 


not otherwise ted 
the other halt out ot the revenues of the ot Corunna — 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reports this bill, and asks for its 
present consideration. 5 
Mr.COMPTON. Yes, sir; I ask for its present consideration. 
The SPEAKER. This is a Senate bill which has just been 
read. The Clerk will now read the amendment proposed by the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


“That of the additional emergency fund of $21,000 provided for in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appr tion act, approved March 3, 1863, the Commis- 
sioners of the Ang June SA. 3 hereby 3 —— TNS 
fiscal year ending June not exceeding for employment 
— the health department, at rates of compensation not exceeding $100 
a month each while actually employed.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on A tions, to whom was referred Senate bill 721, 
to authorize the ers of the District of Columbia to appoint two 

same, recommend its passage, 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


lowing: ~ 
“That of the additional emergency fund of 221,000 provided for in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia tion act, roved March 3, 1893, the Commis- 


sioners of the District of Columbia are hereby auth to use, d the 
fiscal year ending 1894, not exceeding £2,000 for the employment of clerks in 
the health department, at rates of compensation not exceeding $1002 month 
each, while actually employed.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of this bill. Is there 
any objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

e question is on the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill as amended was ordered toa third reading; and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The committee recommends an amendment 
to the title, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: An act Hoo — for clerical assistance in 
the health department of the District of Columbia.” 

TheSPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
in accordance with the report of the committee. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. COMPTON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
bygwhich the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a resolution, and 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


tat ies That the President 


ives, ete., 
the 


p the duties of commandant and instructor of 1 science and 
tactics at U: ty of the State of Alabama, a school with more than 
150 into a corp of cadets. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the requestof the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman—— 

Mr. OATES. I hope the gentleman will allow me to make a 
statement as to the necessity. 2 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the gentleman will be 
permitted to make a short statement. 

Mr. OATES. The Revised Statutes now provides for the de- 
tail of 30 officers as commandants and teachers of mili tac- 
tics in and schools of 150 male students or over in the 
United States. There has been an officer of that kind at the 


University of Alabama as teacher for several years. He was a 
very man, but at his own request he was relieved from 
the position and took another assignment last spring. The gov- 
ernor of my State was here on yesterday, and called upon the 
Secretary of War and the President for the detail of another 
officer. This isa school with about 250 male students and an 
8 corps of cadets. 

Those officials informed him that the full number which the 
statute authorized had already been detailed, and hence they had 
no power of authority under the law to make a detail. The Pres- 
ident, although commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy, has 
no right to take an officer of the Army from his regular duty 
and assign him as commandant of a corps of cadets and teacher 
of military tacties at a school like this; and this resolution is to 
authorize the President to appoint or designate some lieutenant 
from the Army to go there and command this corps and teach 
them military tactics. That is all there is of it; and I hope no 
gentleman will object. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would ask the gentleman from Alabama 
whether there is any officer detailed to any other collegiate in- 
stitution in that State at the present time. 

Mr. OATES. Yes, there is one at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, which, however, is not connected with the uni- 
versity although it is a very fine school. It is located in another 
part of the State, in my owndistrict. There isan officer detailed 
Siere but of course he can not perform any duties at the other 
school. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask the question because it is very well 
known that the statute does not provide for a sufficient number 
of officers to supply all the institutions that have the required 
number of students, and I think the practice has been to divide 
the officers among the States, giving one to some collegiate 
institution in each State. Now, the idea of my inquiry was 
whether, if there was already an officer detailed to some col- 
legiate institution in Alabama and we should now provide for 
an additional one for that State, we might not thereby deprive 
some other State of its share. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. If the gentleman from Maine will permit 
me, there are eighty officers authorized by the statute to be de- 
tailed, which gives about two to each State; so that allowing a 
second one to Alabama will not be giving her an undue share, 
considering the population of that State. Therefore, it seems to 
me, that the resolution of the gentleman from Alabama is not 
objectionable. 

Mr. OATES. The old statute provided for thirty, and that 
number has been increased, and I can state that the present Sec- 
retary of Wardesires a further increase of the number by at least 
twenty-five. I do not know any better way that a lieutenant of 
the Army can be employed at this time than in filling such a po- 
sition; so I am in favor of an increase of the number. 

Mr. HOPKINSof Illinois. Let me ask the gentleman whether 
it would not be better to bring in a general bill that would apply 
ail over the country, rather than to have special assignments 
made under resolutions of this kind. 

Mr. OATES. In reply to the gentleman’s question, I will say 
that I have already ressed myself to the chairman of the 
Military Committee in favor of what he suggests. But a gen- 
eral measure of that kind involves delay and provokes discus- 
sion, and this great school begins next Monday: The officer 
there having been relieved recently at his own request, there 
has been no time to supply his place; and when the governor of 
the State applies for the detail of an officer he finds that the 
number allowed by law has been assigned. I ask this dy 
action, therefore, not because a general measure is not seats 


able, but simply to meet ard pa cular exigency. I think that 
every great school suchas ought to be supplied, and'we have 
plenty of officers to be detailed for such pu 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The only trouble I see about it is 
that every time an assignment is made by a ial resolution 


of this kind it weakens the desire fora gona statute and ren- 
ders the passage of such a statute more difficult and less likely. 
Now, I agree with the gentleman from Alabama, that it is a 
wise thing to have instructors of this kind in the various educa- 
tional institutionsof the country, but the method that is sought 
to be applied here, it seems to me, is one that ought not to be 
encouraged, and it strikes me very forcibly that even the gen- 
tleman from Alabama himself would be much more zealous for 
the of a general law of this kind if he could see that 
his State would be immediately benefited by it. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I will state tomy friend from Iili- 
nois that I am not quite so selfish as he thinks I am. h- 
ter.] This is a particular exigency that I am ng to provide 
for, and the passage of this resolution will not dampen my en- 
thusiasm or my warmth in advocacy of a general law, not the 
least, whether it is to benefit the gentleman's State or any other 
State. -I do not care where the institution is located; if it is any- 
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thing like such a school as this one, I think there ought to be 
an officer detailed to it for this purpose, and I will warmly ad vo- 
cate a general measure which will provide a sufficient number 
for all such institutions; but I ask the of this resolution 
now because there is an urgent necessity for this officer. 

Mr. DINGLEY. A single word more. I agree entirely with 
the gentleman from Alabama that the institutions to which he 
refers ought to have an officerdetailed for the 3 of giving 
military instruction. The only objection to his resolution that 
occurs to me is that other collegiate institutions in the country— 
for example, one in my own city, having a larger number of 
students than the one to which the gentleman refers—have ap- 
plied for the detail of military instructors, and the reply has been 
that the statute did not provide for a sufficient number to fur- 
nish the details asked for. I think, with the gentleman from 
Alabama, that the number ought to be increased by a general 
statute, so as to enable the Secretary of War to make the detail 
to all institutions that have the proper number of students. 

Mr. OATES. Task my friend to let this case go, and if he will 
introduce a general measure I will take a warm interest in advo- 
cating its 1 

Mr. DINGLEY. If it would be in order I should be inclined 
to offer an amendment to include an institution in my own city. 

Mr. OATES. Iask my friend not to do that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I doubt whether it would be in order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I object. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER proceeded to call the committees for reports. 
No reports were presented, 

The SPEAKER. The second morning hour begins at twenty 
minutes past 12 o'clock. The Chair will call the committees for 
the consideration of bills which may be called up. The call 
rests with the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

The call was concluded, no business being called up. 


CHEROKEE ALLOTMENTS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Yesterday, whenI submitted some remarks 
with reference to the rulings of the Interior Department in re- 
gard to Cherokee allotments, I intended to ask permission to in- 
corporate with my remarks a decision of the Department on that 
subject. I now ask for such permission. 

r. FLYNN. I wish to ask if I shall be accorded a similar 
privilege after the gentleman from Illinois is through? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

M. SPRINGER. My request is that this decision be pub- 
lished in the proceedings of to-day and be appended to my re- 
marks of yesterday in the permanent RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

The decision referred to by Mr. SPRINGER, from Volume XVI 
of Decisions Relating to the Public Lands, is as follows: 


DECISIONS RELATING TO THE PUBLIC LANDS, 
INDIAN LANDS—AGREEMENT OF DECEMBER 19,189I—ACT OF MARCH 3, 1893, 
Cherokee allotments. 


In selec! lands under paragraph 4, Article II, of the ent of De- 
cember 19, 1891, providing allotments for ce Cherokee Indians residing 
on the ceded lands, the head of the family is required to take his allotment 
out of his improved lands. The members of his family have the preferred 
right in making their selections to take lands improved by the husband or 
father, but are not restricted to said lands; but if they take improved land 
the selection is then limited to lands embraced within the improvements o 
the husband or father. 

Selections made by the owners of improvements who do not reside within 
the ceded limits, must not embrace tracts less in area than the smallest legal 
subdivision, and must be taken in such manner as to include their improve- 
ments up to the limitation in see provided in said agreement. a 

The allotments provided for in said agreement are to be made by the peo- 
ple at to receive the land, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

right to purchase 160 acres conferred by the act of March 3, 1893, upon 
D. W. Bushyhead extends to any lands within the ceded portion of the terri- 
tory not in conflict with rights of selection conferred by paragraph 4, of 
Article II. of said agreement, and the rights of the Chilocco school, recog- 
nized by said act, or any other reservation. 
Assistant Altorney-General Hall to the Secretary of the Interior, May 10, 1893. 

The question has been submitted to me informally, together with certain 
ee on the subject, as to the pre construction of p; ph 4of Article 

, of the agreement between the United States and the Guerokes Nation. 
whereby certain lands of the Cherokee Nation were ceded to the United 
States, which agreement was entered into on the 19th day of December, 1891. 
This agreement deals with two classes of persons to whom allotments of 
lands are to be made. The first class are persons who reside within the ter- 
ritory ceded to the United States by the rokee Nation, and IAR rae of 


of the eement which relates to allotments for the benefit of class 
reads as follows: _ 
“That any citizen of the Cherokee Nation who, or to the Ist day of 


November, 1891, was a bona fide resident upon and ther had, as a er 
and for farming pw 8, made permanent and valuable improvements on 
erein ceded and who has not disposed of the same, but 
the particular lands so improved asa estead for 

shall have the right to select one-eighth of a section of 


that he can not take—until improved lan $ 

The language of the above paragraph of the ment leaves its meaning 
somewhat doubtful in two respects, first, whether the family, as a prea) 
should take one allotment, or whether each member of the family sho a 
have an allotment; and, , Where such allotments should be taken. I 
think the report made the commissioners on the part of the United 
States to the President very materially in reaching the true meaning 
of said agraph. The co: oners, in reference to said paragraph, 
use the following language: 

“There are thought to be about seventy Cherokees on, or who 
have made improvements on, the lands ceded to the United States in the 
agreement. hey are mainly in number and location, in a little corner of 
the country west of the ArkansasRiver and east of the Pawnee Reservation. 
These improvements have been in progress for i and one-eighth of a 
section of land will not, in every case, embrace all the improvements made 
by one person. So, for those that reside there with their families—follow- 

the ral allotment law—the commission that each mem- 
ber of the family may take one-eighth of a section.” 

First. The above paragraph from the report of the commission makes it 
very plain that the ment gives to each member of the family one-eighth 
of a section of land—both by pegs pati statement in the report to that effect 
and by reference to the “general allotment law,“ which provides that every 
Indian entitled to an allotment shall have an eighth ofa section. (See Sup- 
plement to Revised Statutes, volume 1, pase 897.) 

Second. It wiil be observed that the citizen who made the improvements 
is required to embrace in his allotment his improved land in whole or in 

t. The agreement does not give to such person the right to select such 
and as he may choose, but it provides that where he “desires to occupy the 
particular lands soimproved as a homestead and for farming p Ses.“ he 
Shall have the right to select one-eighth of asection of land to conform to the 
United States surveys, and to “embrace, as faras the above limitation (one- 
eighth ofa section) will admit, such improvements.” His right to selectis 
confined to the lands he has improved. 

But no such restriction is placed apon his family in making their selec- 
tions. The language rela to selections by families is, the wife and 
children of any such citizen shall have the same right of selection that is 
above given to the citizen,” that is, the right to select one-eighth of a sec- 
tion of land. But members of the family are not confined to the lands which 
have been improved by the head of the family. The language is they shall 
have the preference in m: g selections to take any lands improved by 
the husband and father that he can not take.“ In other words, they have 
the right to select, each, an eighth of a section, and, if they prefer“ theim- 
proved lands, they can include in their selections any improved lands not 
taken by the husband and father until all of his improved lands shall 
be taken,” provided, of course, that their allotments do not exceed the num- 
ber of acres given to each member of the family. 

This view of the question is strongly supported by the construction placed 
upon the agreement by the commissioners in their report above quoted. 
wherein they say, “These improvements have been in progress for years, and 
one-eighth of a section of land will not, in every case, embrace all the im- 
provements made by one on.“ And, to compensate for such loss that 
might befall such citizen, the commissioners gave to each member of the 
family “one-eighth of a section of land.“ 

The above report makes the meaning of the agreement quite clear that the 
head of the family is required to embrace in his allotment the land he has 
improved in such manner as to conform to the United States surveys, and 
not beyond the limitation of one-eighth of a section of land; while each 
member of the family will be tted to select his or her allotment. and 
shall have the preference“ (that is, the right) in making selections to take 
any land improved by the husband or father, within the limitation as to 
quantity, and which selections shall also conform to the United States sur- 
veys. e family could not select for allotment any land improved by any 
citizen other than the husband or father. 

Ido not construe the agreement to mean that the family shall take land in 
compact form adjo! the land of the husband and father,” nor doI 
believe that the exercise of the rights of families can be so restricted by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

I therefore advise that the head of the family is required to take his allot- 
ment out of his improved lands, and that his family is not so restricted in 
making their selections, but if they take improved lands such selection must 
be of improvements of the husband or father. 

There is another class of 8 provided for by the terms of this agree- 
ment, to wit, any citizen of the Cherokee Nation not a resident within the 
land ceded, who, prior to the Ist day of November, 1891, had for pur- 

made valuable or 8 improvements upon any of the lands 
forein ceded, shall have the right to select one-eighth of a section of land, to 
conform to the United States surveys, such selection to embrace, as far as 
the above limitation will permit, such improvements, That is, it must con- 
form to the United States surveys in this respect, that he shall not take land 
in a quantity smaller than the smallest legal division, to wit, 40 acres, 
and he shall take his allotment in such manner as to embrace his improve- 
ments, up to the limitations provided in said vs hong Pe wit, 80 acres. 
It will be seen that the family of such person is not entitled to any allot- 


ment of land. 
The ent further stipulates that the number of allotments shall not 
xceed seventy, and that the number of acres soallotted shall not exceed 5,600. 
The chief of the division of Indian Affairs in the Interior Department has 
furnished me with a list of sons claiming these allotments, and the claim- 
ants now number one hundred and thirty-two, and has stated to me that he 
has learned of others who will make application for allotments under the 
p ovisions of this agreement, It would seem that the Commissioners who 
acted in behalf of the United States and for the Cherokee Nation made a 
mistake as to the number of persons residing within the ceded territory, on 
improved lands, and ms residing within the Cherokee Nation who had 
improved lands within said ceded territory. With this. however, according 
to my view of the duties of the Secretary of the Interior in the premise 
you will have no concern, for it is my construction of the agreement an: 
the act of Congress that these allotments are to be made by the people enti- 
tled to receive the lands, and it would be your duty simply to approve the 
allotments, if, when reported to you, ney are found to be properly made. 
Under the general law, allotments of the public lands are made by an of- 
nt of the United States Government to persons entitled to receive 
he general law has reference to allotments on reservations of GOY- 
s. But the act ot Congress approved March 3, 1893 (27 Stat., 640), 
which ratifies the ment now under 5 provides that the al- 
lotments provided for in the fourth paragraph of Article Hof said ment 
shall “be made without delay by the persons entitled thereto, shall be 
8 the Secretary of the Interior before the date when said lands 
shall be declared open to settlement; and the allotments so made shall be 


cer or 
them. 
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blished by the secretary of the Interior for the protection of proposed set- 
rs.’ 


It is insisted by the chief of the division of Indian Affairs that the act of 
should read, that the allotments shall be made without delay to 

the persons entitled thereto;" thus following the general law of the United 
States in making allotments of public lands to persons entitled to receive 
used an investigation to be made to ascertain whether the word 


them. Ica 
„by“ which is in the printed act, is there by inadvertence, or whether, 


being there properly, the act should receive the construction as though the 

W. ro “to” were lieu thereof. I find, on examination, that bill 

passed the House, went to the Senate and was there amended, and the word 
to after the word delay was inserted by a Senate amendment. 

There was a failure on the part of the House to agree to certain amend- 
ments proposed to the bill on the part of the Senate, and a conference com- 
mittee considered the di eement of the two Houses touching such 
amendments, and said committee reported that the word to“ in the Senate 
amendment should be stricken out and the word by“ inserted in lieu 
thereof. This report was agreed to by both Houses of Congress, and the act 
as reads: The allotments provided for in the fourth section of the 

‘eement shali be made without delay by the persons entitled thereto.” 

us it is clearly shown that the word “by” was used advisedly by Con- 
gress, and that it was the intention of Congress that the allotments pro- 
vided for in said agreement should be made by the persons entitled 
thereto.” 

You will observe that the lands to be covered by these allotments are not 
to be purchased by the United States, The price paid the United States 
for the ceded lands is 31.40 per acre, and the agreement stipulates that from 
the price to be paid to the Cherokee Nation for the cession herein provided 
for there shall be deducted the sum of 81.40 for each acre so taken in allot- 
ment.” The agreement, in effect, requires the Cherokee Nation to give the 
lands to be allotted to the persons who are to receive the same. I doubt not 
it was for this reason that Congress provided that the allotments shall be 
made by the 3 entitled thereto.” 

It is my opinion that you should leave this matter of making the allot- 
ments originally to the persons entitled to receive these lands in allotment, 
reserving the right to finally upon the correctness of the allotments 
when they are submitted to you for approval. 


Approved. 
HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 


ELECTION LAWS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2331) 
to repeal all statutes relating to supervisors of elections and 
special deputy marshals, and for other purposes. 

The pending amendment submitted yesterday by Mr. LACEY 
was read, as follows: 

Amend the bill (H. R. 2331) by striking out the following words: 

“Sections 5508, 5511. 5512, 5513, 5514, 5515, 5520; also allafter the word ‘“‘sec- 
tions,” in line 32, down to and including the word “provisions,” in line 38. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. COMPTON. If the gentleman will yield for a moment, I 
wish to state that, in view of the fact that so many gentlemen 
desire to speak on the pending measure, and of the limited time 
within which the debate must be had, it has been agreed, after 
consultation among gentlemen on both sides of the House, that 
objection will hereafter be made to extending the time of any 
gentleman who obtains the floor to speak on this question. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, the biil now before the House has 
been broughtforward at anunusual andan unseemly time. This 
special session of Congress was called by His Excellency the Presi- 
dentof the United States because of the grave condition of finan- 
cial affairs—produced, as many of us believe, by the election of 
1892—produced, as many others think, by the existing laws en- 
acted by Republican Congressesin times past. Instead of meetin 
theserious financial questions in the manner in which they should 
be met; instead of promptiy bringing forward a bill to revise a 
tariff which we are told is an ‘‘ atrocity’ and an iniquity of ‘‘ class 
legislation,” this bill is suddenly thrust upon the country, wholly 
unexpected and wholly uncalled-for. There can be no election in 
which Federal laws will be involved until 1894—more than one 
year from this time. 

Now, what is the reason for this peculiar action on the part of 
the majority in this House? They find themselves confronted 
with a difficult question. In the last campaign, by fusion in 
coe localities and by giving it out in others, that the Demo- 
cratic party was the free-coinage party, the Democrats suc- 
ceeded in carrying this House by the very large majority which 
occupies the floor here to-day. When the President calls this 
Congress together it is suddenly discovered that all of the gen- 
tlemen upon his side are not by any means of one mind upon this 

uestion, A division arises. A free-coinage man of 1890 is put 

orward to introduce and take charge of a bill in this House to 
repeal the Sherman act, and making nofurther provision of any 
kind in regard to silver coinage. 

That time-honored leader of free silver and greenbacks, who 
has been so famous in this country for so many years in his ad- 
vocacy of every measure for the free coinage of silver and the 
unlimited issue of paper currency, is put in charge of the same 
measure at the other end of the pa ee And we find the Dem- 
ocratic party in this House split wide open, split up the back, so 
to speak, and it becomes necessary to do something to get the 
members together. A caucus is hurriedly held and the election 
bill is brought to the front again as the war cry upon which the 
party is to rally and which will with its cohesive effect bring 
them again into line with the Administration. This is the pur- 
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pose; it is the only purpose that I can see, and if some gentle- 


man on the other side of the House will deny it he will give his 
at least the benefit of that denial. 

It is said that all the laws which this bill proposes to repeal 
are unconstitutional; and, as usual, our Democratic brethren 
come forward defending that time-honored instrument. The 
Constitution of the United States is infringed, they say. And 
my brilliant young friend [Mr. TUCKER], who has not only in- 
herited the legal mind of an illustrious ancestry, but who is him- 
self a close and earnest student of constitutional law, tells us 
that this law is unconstitutional. And in the report which is 
filed by the committee in this case, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Siebold case and in the Yarborough case are not even 
dignified by being cited. They are absolutely ignored; and my 
friend who has made this report rests under the possibility of 
some day being charged with having made the report without 
knowing the existence of those two decisions. 

Now, this is unfair to himself. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court, it seems to me, closed that question. Judge Jackson, who 
has recently been promoted to the Supreme bench by a Repub- 
lican Administration, and who is a Democrat of the old school, 
one of those gentlemen who areso fond of the Constitution, has 
said in the C nter case (41 Fed. Rep.) that these decisions 
settle the areon and that the law is constitutional. My friend 
from Virginia, I think. ought to be includedin the bill proposed 
by Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi—a bill to restore parity between 
the legislative body and the Executive. There ought to besuch 
an amendment to that bill as may restore the parity between 
him and the Supreme Court of the United States, because he se- 
riously and gravely differs with that tribunal on the great con- 
stitutional question. 

Mr. S er, there was a time when the question was an open 
one, and when the very statements thatare made in the majori 
report on the present bill were embraced in the briefs of counse 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. We have here the 
remarkable example of a learned committee introducing as part 
of their 3 report the claim that a law is unconstitutional 
which has been upon the statute books for twenty-three years, 
and which has been twice decided to be valid by the hest 
court in the land. 

The brief of counsel for the losing party in a constitutional 
ease in the Supreme Court is hardly the proper authority to 
quote as the doctrine of a House committee. The opinionof the 
court in a case in its proper constitutional jurisdiction was much 
more worthy of being quoted as the law. Counsel usually re- 
yard themselves as in hard luck if they can find no thing favora- 

le to cite except in dissenting opinions or in the briefs of the 
losing counsel. 

Now, sir, Ido not feel inclined at this time to enter upon any ex- 
tended discussion of the constitutional question involved. I am 
willing tolet that go, as it has already been decided by the highest 
authority in the land. I desire to discuss the propriety of the 
billfrom the standpoint of expediency, from the standpoint of 
propriety and fitness rather than that of constitutionality. And 
now let me read from aspeech made by an eminent constitutional 
lawyer on the Democratic side of the House, a distinguished 
gentleman who is courteous at all times and never allows his 
partisanship to get the better of his judgment. I read froma 
speech of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 1890, volume 109, page 6862, in which 
he uses this language: 

Section 4 of Article I of the Constitution reads as follows: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations ex- 
re as to beh pacos of choosing Senators.” 

‘he entire history of this clause of that instrument shows that it was the 
intention of its framers, as well as of the States which adopted it, that they, 
through their respective Legislatures, should primarily exercise this power; 
and they have so exercised it, with but few additional regulations by Con- 
gress to secure greater uniformity, for over one hundred years. 

That Congress may at any time make or alter the ations of the States 
for holding such elections 1 freely admit. But for Congress to make or 
alter these State regulations when the States have made such as do not ob- 
struct nor deny to the State representation it should first be ascertained 
that there is an overwhelming necessity therefor. 

The alternative power vested in Congress is a necessary one for the preser- 
vation of its own ntegrity and the perpetuation of the Government itself, 
but it never was in ed to be exercised xcept for such ma stews Is 
there present the indisputable evidence of such a state of affairs in any one 
State or number of States, which justly calls for the interposition of Con- 
gress to make or alter the laws of such State or States touching the election 
of members of Congress therein? Ifso, I say let the proper remedy be ap- 


plied. 
* * 0 0 0 0 $ 

Ido not object to such reasonable amendment as will secure a fair and 
honest election. I donot belſeve in fraud. There is at this time nowhere in 
our country any necessity or excuse for it, whatever may have been in the 
past. I want no dishonesty; I want every lawful voter to have a fair oppor- 
tunity to vote, and, if he does so, he vote to be counted as cast. 

This patriotic statement of my friend from Alabama I read 
with a great deal of pleasure, as having a direct bearing upon 
the matter now before us. 
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Mr. OATES. If the gentleman will allow me a moment, I 
want to say that I have not receded an iota from the position 
then taken. I indorse everything that I said. ; 

Mr. LACEY. Iam very glad my friend from Alabama takes 
that position, and if he does and adheres to it, I shall confidently 
expect bim to vote against a portion of this bill, if not the whole 
of it. Ishall expect him to vote at least for the amendment that 
T have offered. 

Mr. OATES. I expect to vote for the bill, and will give my 
reasons, which are perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. LACEY. Is expect my friend to vote for the amend- 
ment at least, and I commend it to his careful and prayerful con- 
sideration. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, on the question as to whether or not the 
law which we are considering is constitutional law let me cite 
another distinguished Democratic 1 If the Supreme 
Court of the United States is not good authority on constitutional 
law, who can say that the chairman of the last Committee on 
Appropriations of this House, now in charge of the red men of 
the forest, is not good authority? A bill was introduced by that 
distinguished gentleman, my friend from Indiana, Judge HOL- 
MAN— 

3328 ity of the ballot revent bri d 
Eh Bet er pm og mt 
tion of its provisions. 

The first section provides: 


That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons to give, advance, or 
—.— any of his or her property, personal or real, to be used, directly or 
irectly, to aid, assist, or uence any person or ms to Vote for or 
8 the 5 of any person or persons to any office under the 
overnment of the United States. 
And section 3 provides: 


SEC. 3. That any penen or persons violating the first seztion of this act 
may be indicted in the courts of the United States, and fined in any sum not 
exceeding 8800, and imprisoned by the court any period of time not exceed- 
ing one year. 

This bill was introduced no doubt on account of the recent dis- 
closures from the great city of New York, introduced to cover 
in part the act of a certain foreign ambassador, in whose case it 
has been currently stated that ‘‘whenfriends were few and calls 
were great,” just before the last election an auction was held and 
the 5 piz prospective put up to the highest bidder, Here is 
one first-class mission to Rome for sale. Who will bid? Going! 
Who will start it? Do L heara bid? Five thousand dollars! Ten 
thousand dollars! Fifteen thousand dollars! Will somebody 
give more? Yes. Thirty thousand! Forty thousand! Fifty 
thousand dollars! Last call! Knocked down to the gentleman 
there with his trousers turned up and a single eyeglass on. 
Please give your name to the clerk.” [Laughter.] 

Mr.COGSWELL. And who said this country is nota fit place 
for a gentleman to live in? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes. He is stated to have said that this coun- 
try was not fit, as my colleague suggests, for a gentleman to live 
in. In fact we have come to a time when we do not need to 
import lishmen. We raise them in New York. The bill 
introduced bymy friend from Indianaevidently had this particu- 
lar instance in view, Butis that bill constitutional? I ask my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] if Judge Holman’s bill is 
constitutional, to punish bribery in the 3 of public office 
and in the election of Members of Congress; to punish briber: 
in the purchase of seats in the Senate of the United States? 
This report says it is not, that these laws are wholly unconstitu- 
tional. That the United States is powerless to prevent, or even 
punish, crimes against the suffrage at Federal elections. The 
strongest nation in the world does not even have the right of 
self-preservation, for it can not live as a republic if the ot 
ceases to make its peaceful decisions upon the great national 
issues. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduced an amendment on yesterday which 
I now desire to call to the attention of the Democratic members 
of this House. They are bound to vote for this bill, and the 
whole of it. I know, gentlemen, you are not free agents in this 
matter. But you shall have the opportunity to have a yea-and- 
nay vote on the proposition to amend this bill, however; and let 
me call your attention now to what the amendment proposes. 

It is pro by this amendment to strike out the words 
“ fifty-five hundred and six, fifty-five hundred and eleven, fifty- 
five hundred and twelve, fifty-five hundred and thirteen, fifty- 
five hundred and fourteen, fifty-five hundred and fifteen, and fifty- 
five hundred and twenty” from the pending bill, and thus take 
away that provision in the bill which repeals the sections that I 
have named. . 


Now let me call your attention to what these sections contain. 
They are as follows: 
Sxc. 5506. Every person who, by any unlawful means, hinders, dela 
Vents, or obstructs, or combines and confederates with others to 


lay, prevent, or obstruct, any citizen from d actrequired to be done 
te Goality him to vote, or from voting at Peng Boo by ta fay State, Terri- 


tory, district, hay city, parish, to 
other territorial su! 2. — shall be fin 


wuship, school district, municipality, or 
not less than 8500, or be im 3 
* 


para: 

election for Representative or D te in Congress, 
tes and votes, or attempts to vote. in the name 

ther living, dead, or fictitious; or votes more than 
for any candidate for the same office; or votes ata 
place where he may not be lawfully entitled to vote; or votes without having 
& lawful right to vote; or does any unlawful act to secure an opportunity to 
vote for lf, or any other person; or by force, threat, intimidation, 
bribery, reward, or offer thereof, unlawfully prevents any qualified voter of 
State, or of any Territory, from freely exercising the right of suffrage, 

or by any such means induces any voter to refuse to exercise such right, or 
compels, or induces, by any means, any officer of an election in any 
such State or Terri to receive a vote from a person not le: qualified 
or entitled to vote; or interferes in any manner with any officer of such elec- 
tion in the discharge of his duties; or by any such means, or other unlawful 
means, induces any officer of an election or officer whose duty it is to ascer- 
tain, announce, or declare the result of ra such election, or give or make 
any certificate, document, or evidence in relation thereto, to vi orrefuse 
tocomply with his duty or any law lating the same; or knowingly re- 
ceives the vote of any person not entitled to vote, or refuses to receive the 
vote of any person entitled to vote, or aids, counsels, procures, or advises 
oi such 3 or officer to do any act hereby made a crime, or omit 
to doany du omission of which is hereby made a erime, or attempt to 


do so, he be by a fine of not more than 8500, or by im On- 
F three years, or by both, and shall pay the costs of the 
prosecution. 
SEC. 5512. I at any tration of voters for an election for Representa- 
tive or Delegate in the of the United States, any person kno y 
and ts to register, in the name of any o 


or a 

Person, whether Tving. i Neate: or ATAOE or fraudulen 
udulently attempts to register, not havin, 

does wiul act to 


thereto, or interferes in any manner with any officer of registration in the 
duees any officer of registration to violate or refuse to comply with — 
or any law - 
fully registers as a vo 


to so register any entitled to be registered; or if any such officer or 
other person who — tion to such 


document, or evidence in relation thereto, or if any m aids, 
counsels, procures, or advises any such voter, person, or officer to do any act 
hereby made a crime, or toomitany act the o on of which is hereby made 


on, 

SEC. 5513. Every registration made under the laws of any State or Terri- 
tory, for any State or other election at which such Representative or Dele- 
3 t 6 8 8 such 8 

m of the sec notw' tration 
is also made for the purposes of any State, Territorial, or municipal elec- 


SEC. 5514. Whenever the laws of any State or Territory require that the 
name of the candidate or person to be voted for as esentative or Dele- 
te in Congress shall be pon written, or con ed on ticket or 
ot with the names of other candidates or persons to be voted for at the 
same election as State, Territorial, municipal, or local officers, it shall be 
deemed sufficient prima facie evidence to convict any person charged with 
voting, or offering to vote, unlawfully, under the provisions of this chapter, 
to prove that the person so e cast or offered to cast such ticket or 
ballot whereon the name of such Representative or Dele 
be printed, written, or contained, or that the person so charged 
— Aee offenses denounced in this chapter with reference to such ticket 
or o 


Sec. 5515. Every officer of an election at which any tative or 
D in Congress is voted for, whether such officer of election be ap- 
pointed or created by or under any law or authority of the United States, 
or by or under any State, Territorial, district, or municipal law or authority, 
who neglects or refuses to perform any duty in to such election re- 

uired of him by law of the United States, or of any State or Territory 

so imposed; or who knowingly does any 


thereof; or who violates any du 

acts thereby unauthorized, with intent to affect any such election or the re- 
sult thereof; or who fraudulently makes any false certificate of the result 
of such election in regard to such eat pore peli or Delegate, or who with- 
holds, conceals, or destroys any certificate of record so req by law re- 
speci theelecttonof any engia Per we ve or Del or whoneglects 
or refuses to make and return certificate as req by law; or who 
aids, counsels, procures, or advises any voter, person, or officer to do any 
act by this or any of the sections made a crime, or to omit to 
do any duty the omission of w. is by this or any of such sections made 
a crime, or attempts to do so, shall hed peracid” cee ce frity- 
five hundred and (ten) (eleven). (See ph . 

SEC. 5520. If two or more persons in any State or Territory conspire to 
prevent by force. intimidation, or threat any citizen who fs lawfully entitled 
to vote from his or advocacy, in a legal or 
wwiully quali 


ont. 


Let us pass by the question as to whether there is a propriety 
and a necessity for any Federal supervision at the polls. t us 
lay that aside, and for the sake of the ee agree with my 
friend from Virginia per. TUCKER} and tho gentleman from 
peat, y [Mr. LAwson] and the other gentlemen who have dis- 

this question upon the Democratic side. But will they 
say that a law is unconstitutional which punishes crimes com- 
mitted against the Federal elections in various States? Will 
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they say that under the Constitution of the United States there | the first cardinal 8 Democratic faith is violated im 
18 no power in this Congress to protect the purity of Federal | these laws. Now, does t law work well or does it work ill? 
éle<tions by punishing ballot-box stuffing, bribery, intimidation, | Is it calculated or intended: to prevent the voice of the people 
false registration? from being recorded in any locality? ; 

Is there ne power to punish innumerable repetitions of voting | Let me call your attention to the action of the executive of 

the same man? I it ble there is no such power in the | that grand old State in 1888. 

ational Government? the repeater who nullifies the will of | In the first placa, there Is a district in one part of that State 
the citizens and substitutes, his own corrupt wish for the peo- | so overwhelmingly Republican that it would be hard to prevent 
ple's will beyond the reach of national law? I believe, gentle- the election from being unahimous if a full and a free ballot is held 
men of the Democracy, that pon will say, The Supreme Court | and an honest count is made, And let me say right here, to the 
of the United States is right, and we will follow it upon this | credit of the honorable young attorney-general now represent- 
question, and we will now vote ngon this- question as to its pro- | ing one of the districts of South Carolina in this Congress, the 
priety, and not as to its constitutionality.’ eertificate of election was given to the colored brother here in 

Section: 5506 provides that any person who shall, by unlawful | the election last fall of that State. 
means, hinder, delay, obstruct, or prevent an elector from qual- In 1888 an attempt was made to enforce the election laws im 
ifying himself to vote ata Federal election, shall be punished. that district, it possible, to utilize the enormous Republican ma- 
That offense is made a crime. It is a crime against the nation. | jority that had been congested into that district. School dis- 
It is one form of treason itself. : tricts had been cut in two; townships had been divided, and lines 

Section 5511 provides that if any one falsely personate another | had been placed there in such a rere far as possible to put into: 
and votes at a Federal election, if John X votes in the name of | a pocket in that single district the entire Republican vote of 
John Y, who is dead, or who has moved out of the ward, if, in South Carolina. 
short, any of the crimes of repeating or of false personation are Mr. TALBERT. of South Carolina. Will the gentleman allow 
committed, they shall be treated and puni as crimes not | me to ask him a question? 
only against the State in which the offense is committed, but Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 4 

t the laws of the United States; and the Federal courts} Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I want to ask him, as the 
ll have jurisdiction of the offense. only colored man in this august body is the Representative ofa 

It also makes force; threats, intimidation, and bribery offenses | South Carolina district, if it is not in bad grace for him to stand 
against the Federal law. And why should they not be, gentle- | up here and say anything derogatory of that State? What State 
men of the majority? Whyshould not there be a law to prevent | in the North can the-gentleman point to that has sent a colcred 
bribery, ballot-box stuffing, and the like; and if the law is re- | man to hold a seat on this floor? South Carolina has done 80; 
pealed in relation to supervisors, inspectors, and ali that, why | and that ought to standcommendatory of that State; and I think 
should not the law which punishes these crimes remain as a | it is time that this abuse of South Carolina should be stopped. 
wholesome menace against the wrongdcers of the localities in | I stand here and hurl it back at the gentleman. 
which these crimes are committed? Surely these eriminals are] The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 
not proper subjects of your tender care. gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEN DERSON of Iowa. It only relates to the election of] Mr. LACEY. Certainly; I always yield. 

Federal officers. Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I have had my say. 

Mr. LACRY. It is limited to the election of Federal officers. | [Laughter.] 

L will ask any gentieman upon the other side to suggest some Mr. EACEN. LIwascomplimenting-my friend from South Car- 
recson why this law should be repealed; because no one can be | olina that he and his wing of the Democratic party 

indicted until after the election. It can not control the election; Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. A very strange way to 
and when a man is indicted, his trial occurs in a Federal court, | compliment me. 

before a Federal jury, after indictment bya Federal grand jury, Mr. LACEY. Had managed to split the old party wide open. 
and all these proceedings take place in courts chat have been re- It is nae necessary that there should be two parties every- 
nowned for their purity. If those laws are to be repealed in the where. stroy one and another will spring up. In the lowest 
interest of the heeler,” the statutes against mail robbing and | order of vegetable life Darwin tells us of a curious little plant. 
counterfeiting should go next. You should not indulge in un- | In the beginning it is single and about as big asa pin head, but 
just discrimination in favor of any of these industries.“ as soon as it matures it splits and forms two from the one. There 

Take the next section, 5512. Itpunishesasacrimefraudulent,| is a duality in all things. My friend has two eyes, two ears, two 
registering or fraudulent attempts to register, and the hindering | feet, and he believes in gold and silver both. 
or preventing any one from exereising the right of suffrage by Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. And greenbacks. 
force, threat, menace, intimidation, bribery, or other unlawful Mr. LACEY. And republics must have two parties. In that- 
means, proud State the Democracy, being supreme, began to fight among 

And yet our Democratic friends propose to strike that section | themselves. Theireleetions, however, were not held at the polls, 
from the statute books. This bill is wrongfully named. Itought | but they hold them in primaries; and my friend who has just ob- 
to be called a bill for the protection of corruption and iniquity pone (and he stands up for South Caro and I am glad to see 
at elections, because that will be its effect. im do so, for a man ought to stand by his own State) won his 

Section 5514 simply deals with the laws of evidence relating place at the primaries. 
to the punishment of crimes against the Federal election laws. South Carolina has now been split up, one-half of the Demo- 

Section.5515 punishes public officers who violate the Federal | crats went off with the Alliance people, and the other half are 
election laws. the old timers. They go intoa primary; they can not elect. at 

Section 5520 1 conspiracy to prevent any one from vot- | the polls 8 
ing or giving his support or advocacy to one side or the other | Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The Alliance people are 
in Federal elections, by force, intimidation, or threats. the true Democrats. 

Al discussion has been had on both sides as to the propri-| Mr. LACEY (continuing). But they carry the primaries,and 
ety of the present law. My good friend from Alabama [Mr. | the election merely records the verdict of the primaries. That 
OATES], who: tells us that he not changed his mind since | this system transfers the elections from the polls to the primaries 
1890, says to us thatif there is any reason why in 3 of a party isa certain fact, and it calls for action at the hands of 
the laws can not be enforced, or if there are any laws in any lo- | the Federal Government when it deprives anybody of the right 
rae thee encourage fraud in elections, he is in favor of amend- | of suffrage in adistrict. There is good reason why the laws pun- 
ing existing laws, so as to prevent and punish it.. ishing crime ought to remain upon the statute books. In 1883 the 
Now, Mr. Speaker, let ussee whether or not any State has | Republican candidate in the district to which I referred applied 
taken up this subject. in. a way requiring Federal action. Many | through his executive committee for leave to have S Pepu Liani 
States have done so, but I will take one Statesimply and review | member upon the election boards, and the: governor answered 
its election laws. I hope that my good friends from that State him in writing. I commend this answer to my friend from South. 
upon the floor of this House, whom Iesteem personally, and who | Carolina, and ask him if he indorses it? The governor refused 
are among the best members we have, will not take any offense | to recognize the existence of the Republican party in that State, 
5 1 Paige out: their Ley I 33 take the State of and he goes on to say: 

u rolina because its laws on this subject are, perhaps, 
better known and understood, and because its election laws are the — — VVT wna 
the' pioneers in a course that can not be too strongly condemned. | mentsare made would endanger the continuance of the 8 

In the first place the laws of that State provide that there shall | and peaceful elections—the professed object of your dest 


be-no county home rule. Whilst the Democracy are always con- i "Lo. the — or ae ris cat tae DA AAS ennai 
tending for home rule, they provide that the governorshal! make | said that our elections are the freest and fairest in the world, and that not a 
the appointment of the officers to hold the This right i — and —.— — SADRLAR RAMME ae th be by any’ 
is taken away from the county officers elected by the people, and | perversion orintimidation, barred at the polls; from the tree ang full exer- 
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cise of his suffrage. There is not only perfect freedom in voting, but the 
amplest protection afforded the voter. 

That was the statement of the governor at that time. Let us 
see how that election was held under the laws of which I com- 
plain, and, I think, rightly. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
that was the statement of the governor of South Carolina? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes, sir. F 

Mr. McLAURIN. I would like to say, in addition to that and 
in explanation of it, that there is no Republican party in South 
Carolina to-day, and that there has not been any for several years, 
except just a few men hanging on to get the crumbs and the 
droppings. There is not to-day, and there never has been for 
ten years, any Republican party in South Carolina worthy of 
the name, and there never will be again. 

Mr. LACEY. Now, my friend takes the good out of all that 
his colleague has said. His colleague told us that they had 
kindly given us a Republican Congressman, and a black Repub- 
lican at that, and he wanted to know if my friends had done as 
well; but now the other gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McLAURIN] tells us there is no Republican party there at all, so 
I suppose that the gentleman [Mr. MURRAY] who is here claim- 
ing to represent the Republican party of South Carolina and 
8,000,000 negroes in the United States, does not represent any- 
body, but is here by sufferance. 

Mr. McLAURIN. We gave the election, not to a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat, but to the man who got the majority of the 
votes and was fairly elected. 

Mr. LACEY. ell, that was right; butis Mr. MURRAYa Dem- 
ocrat or a Re ublican? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. MURRAY is a South Carolina Repub- 
lican, but he comes here and yotes on financial questions, be it 
said to his eternal honor, with the Democrats, because the in- 
terests of his people are identical with the interests of the white 

le. 
r. LACEY. Withthe Administration Democrats or with the 
anti-Administration Democrats? [Laughter. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The anti-Administration Democrats cut 
such a small figure in South Carolina that theyare hardly worth 
talking about. 

Mr. GEAR. They are better represented on this floor. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LACEY, Nr. Speaker, I have been warned that have but 
an hour, and I hope that if my friends do feel constrained to inter- 
rupt me at all they will not take 0 of my time. I wish now 
io lolon up thiselectiona little. The governor of South Carolina 
said that there was no Republican party in that State, and he is 
corroborated by my friend from South Carolina [Mr. McLAURIN], 
who seems to represent the Democratic party there. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I would like to say to my 
friend that South Carolina is able to take care of itself. 
` The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. LACEY. No, sir; I do not. I do not decline to yield for 
a question, but not to a mere interruption or interjection, as I 
do not wish to have my time frittered away in that manner. 
Now, let us look at this election, conducted under those wise 
laws which the governor of South Carolina describes, and let 
us see whether there is any occasion for a Federal law to protect 
the voters. Under the election law of South Carolina a screen 
has to be erected in front of the voting place and only one man 
is permitted to go in at atime. The governor does not appoint 
TA 8 5 of election except on one side. All are of his own party. 
He does not recognize the other side, so that when the voter 
goes in there he and the Democratic judges and the Almighty 
arealone. [Laughter.] 

In one of the towns of this district the colored brethren, be- 
lieving that they belon to the Republican party, organized a 
‘conspiracy ” st the South Carolina election laws. One of 
them who could read went in to inspect the two ballot boxes 
when he cast his vote. While he was in there, being able to 
read, he found thatthe right-hand box was the Presidential box, 
and on the left hand was the Congressional box, and when he 
came out he formed a line of the colored voters who could not 
read. Another one of them climbed a tree outside, where he 

could look over the screen of boards. 

T be first man went in with his tickets, and he put his Presi- 
dential ticket in the right-hand box, and his Congressional 
ticket in the left-hand box, and so they went on in succession. 
Well after awhile, as the procession moved on, the judges of 
election made the discovery that a fraud“ was being perpe- 
trated and that the tickets were actually all going into the proper 
boxes: so they shifted the ballot boxes, and then the man who 
had climbed the tree to see what a South Carolina election would 
look like to a man up a tree [laughter], shouted out: Change 
dem tickets, de boxes is shifted!” And the voters e ed the 


tickets, and they went rightalong, putting theright-hand ticket 


in the right-hand box and the left-hand ticket in the left-hand 
box, and the fraud against the election laws of the grand old 


Palmetto State continued. The country was in great danger. 

Now, what did the judges of election do? They could tolerate 
no such outrage as this. They sent for the sheriff,and directed 
him to call upon the man to come down out of the tree; but Zac- 
cheus would not come down, and therefore the sheriff climbed 
the tree and took him down, and the election, a free and fair 
election,” was finished. And yet my friends say that the election 
laws of none of the States have been so framed as to accomplish 
or encourage anything but honesty, purity, and uprightness! 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. T want to say to my friend 
that in our State any man who has a registration ticket, whether 
he be white or colored, can vote, and I deny the general tenor 
of the gentleman's assertions, and I would like to have the proof. 

Mr. LACEY. me gene lam very glad that the gentle- 
man confines his denial to the general tenor of my remarks in- 
stead of denying the facts. I am responsible for the tenor of 
the remarks, and the facts speak for themselves. Now, in the 
language of the gentleman from Alabama, is there any necessity 
there for a law that will punish false counting or ballot-box 
stuffing? When that election closed that evening Miller had 
1,300 tickets in the Presidential box, and they were thrown out, 
and his opponent got the certificate of election. He was un- 
seated. In the last Congress the same game was played, and 
the contestant of the election was not even permitted to have his 
case heard in this House. The report involving the right to 
true representation of the people of the most populous district 
in South Carolina was not considered in the House, and the 
right of those people to representation went over at the end of 
the session as unfinished business. 

Why this is too serious for a comedy; yet some one of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who are engaged in preparing works of 
that kind might take one of these elections as the subject of a 
new comicopera. I think thatone of these men climbing a tree 
and watching the election carried on below would bring down 
the house. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The gentleman makes a 
statement of which we call upon him to produce the proof; we 


ceny it. s 
. LACEY. I only allude to this case because 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I believe I shall 
have to object to the gentleman from Iowa any longer interrupt- 
ing the gentleman from South Carolina. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa, as the Chair 
understood, yielded. 

Mr. LACEY. Yes,sir, yielded. I like my friend from South 
Carolina. He always looks so good-natured I can not refuse to 
consent to an interruption from him. 

But I will pass now from South Carolina. In selecting that 
State I did not intend to make any invidious distinction as 
against any other not less ingenious localities in which similar 
election laws have been invented. 

Iknow, Mr. Speaker, that the management of electionsin these 
States will make no difference to the party to which I belong. 
We have one member from South Carolina and he is a spared 
monument of mercy.” He is the sole representative of 8,000, 
000 people. There is no longer any excuse for these laws in the 
South. My friends, you have 22,000,000 people in the Southern 
States, 6,000,000 black, 16,000,000 white; I admire the courage, I 
admire the brains, I admire the endurance of the Southern people 
and I think too much of them to belive that the 16,000,000 whites 
of the South run any risk of being dominated“ by the 6,000,000 


of the negro race living among them. It makes no difference to 
the Republican party, use the South is gone, so far as we are 
concerned. 


The gentleman from Kentucky yesterday said he had witnessed 
the breaking up of the great Democratic party at Charleston, and 
he wanted to live long enough to see the Republican party go the 
same way. I hope not, because that N up at Charleston 
was a bloody dissolution. That party pulled the ruins of the na- 
tional temple down around them and involved the country in fear- 
ful calamity. The Republican party is a national party. Though 
gentlemen may say it is not, it is the only national party. It is 
the only party that works for the interest of every part of this 
country. 

In the South, which the gentleman from Kentucky 1 of yes- 
terday so feelingly—in the South the work of the e 

ty has been shown by the very census Sg obo that he read. 

e tells us that in 1860 there were $5,000,000,000 of assessed pro; 
erty in the Southern States, and that in 1890 there were only 
$5,500,000,000. He neglects to tell you that in 1860 the slaves 
were assessed, and that item is now stricken from the assessment 
roll. He ignores the vast destruction of the war. He neglects 
to call your attention to the fact that within the last ten years, 
from 1880 to 1890, at all times, under wise Republican laws, a 
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rt of the time it is true administered by a Democratic Presi- 
ent, the great Southern States have increased their assessment 
over $2,000,000,000. They have overcome the loss of their slaves; 
they have overcome the destruction of their property; and At- 
lanta and Birmingham and many other cities of the South have 
risen up under the wise and beneficent laws enacted by the Re- 
publican party. Protectionis doing its good work in the South as 
well as the North. The forge and the spindle have gone South. 

I was interested in observing that a committee from the State 
of Georgia—from the city of Atlanta, that queen of the South— 
ap ed recently before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
2 that dangerous committee to spare the industries of At- 
lanta and Birmingham. And I was interested in seeing a free- 
trade Democrat from the State of my own birth—the governor 
of West Virginia, who was elected upon the free-trade platform — 
come before the Committee on Ways and Means, asking them to 
spare the coal miners of West Virginia, to spare the iron indus- 
tries of West Virginia, to spare the industries e by 
my friend from the Wheeling district, and to allow them to 
peepee under Democratic rule as they have prospered in Repub- 

ican times in the past: and his request, as I understand, was ac- 

companied with a threat that the grand young State of West 
Virginia would not silently submit to the destruction of her in- 
dustries. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. 
gentleman? 

Mr. LACEY. I am not attacking my friend’s State, and I 
must decline to yieid. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. All right. 

Mr. LACEY. It is my State as well as his; and I have the 
right to speak of her. When my friend from South Carolina 
interrupts in regard to a matter affecting laws of his State Iam 
glad to yield; I would be still more glad to hear him say that he 
would favor the repeal of those laws. 

Now, whatother localities are there where these laws are nec- 
essary? My friend from Illinois [Mr. BLACK], a gentleman who 
does not represent a special district of his State, but is Con- 
gressman-at-large, tells us that the Federal law was put into 
force last year in the city of Chicago, and that Black Jack Yat- 
taw’s bumboat” was polledjfor inspectorsand for marshals. Now, 
you do not go to Democratic see for Republican mar- 
shals; yet he tells us that marshals were drawn from Black 
Jack Vatt wW's,“ the Democratic headquarters of the lake front 
breakwater. 

Is there in the city of New York any reason for this law? Is 
there in any State any renson why the law against crimes at 
elections should be repealed? Is there any reason why the law as 
to supervisors should be repealed so far as the city of New York 
is concerned? The silver-tongued gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FELLOWS], whom I do not now see in his seat—we do not 
often see these New Yorkers, except when they come down here 
to vote on a silver bill, or to vote on taking up an election bill— 
the gentleman told us the other evening that if this election law 
was repealed the Democratic majority of 76,000 in the city of 
New York would be increased to 90,000; and I do not know but 
that he rather held out the hope that it might go to a hundred 
thousand if necessary in order to overcome the vote in the dis- 
tricts farther north. 

Mr. Speaker, this statement of the gentleman was not re- 
ceived with indignation on the Democratic side. This state- 
ment that if the Federal election laws punishing crimes in New 
York City should be repealed, the Democratic vote in that cit 
would be increased to the extent of 24,000 was not received wit 
a storm of hisses upon the Democratic side of the House. M 
Democratic friends you can not afford to listen in silence tosuc 
language from your own side. You have been in the minority 
a long time; but you are now in power; you have a character to 
preserve; you have a character to make. You represent, or 
claim to represent the people of the United States; and the 
things you could support in your feeble minority; the things you 
could do when you were out of power, you should not think of 
doing now when you are clothed with the responsibility of the 
administration of the Government of 67,000,000 of freemen. You 
should rise to the dignity of the great trust with which your 
party has been honored. You can not afford thus openly to 
espouse the cause of crime and to efface from the statutes the 
terrors of punishment which alone deter so many men from evil 
doing. You can not afford to give this public notice that you 
are unworthy of trust and confidence. 

And, Mr. Speaker, you can not afford to repeal these laws in 
order to strengthen the 9 too strong hand of Tammany. 
Tammany is swallowing up the Democratic party. I am re- 
minded of a campaign puny ol a few years ago, which was told 
in my own State, that fits the case exactly. An Englishman had 
EE 3 into the wilds of India, and the news came that he 

been killed and that his body was on its way home. His 


May I interrupt the 


friends went to the landing and took the remains—the coffin— 


out of the vessel when it reached Live l, but upon opening 
it they could find nothing in it except the unbalmed yota 
tiger with a bullet hole through it. 8 immediately tele- 
graphed to Calcutta, Where is George? There is nothing in 
the box but a tiger.“ The answer eame back, George inside 
tiger.“ [Laughter.] 

And that is the situation of the Democracy of the South here 
to-day. They are inside the Democratic bg are tiger that 
was carried last March in the procession. n't you remember 
it, gentlemen, how it was carried in triumph down the avenue? 
That tiger has swallowed up the Southern Democracy, and it is 
now necessary to bring forward the repeal of the election laws 
to bring up something new to offer to the Southern contingent 
so as to get them again in line in order that the election bills 
may be repealed and that the Stateof New York may have its 
majority in the city increased by 24,000. With this addition to 
their majority they can dictate to the party at all the coming 
JAROA conyentions. New York will then be theirs in fee 
simple. 

It is no reflection upon the city of New York to say that strict 
law is needed there. A city with 76,000 majority of honest vot- 
ers—and let us concede them to be honest—is in no danger of 
being overawed by the minority. If they have 76,000 of an actual 
Lee eS with the judges of election, with the judges of the court, 
with the jurors drawn by the local authorities. is it likely that 
the Tammany tiger will allow any of his cubs to go to Sing Sing? 
Is it likely that Tammany will permit any of its voters, its re- 
peaters, who operate on the same day in New Jersey on one side 
and New York on the other, to be convict2d? 

But there isa wholesome fear of the Federal courts. You have 
seen many cases where rioters have stopped railway trains, but 
when they found that the United States mail was on board they 
have withdrawn and allowed the train to proceed on its unob- 
structed way. Why? Simply because they feared the Federal 
courts; because they feared the law that was administered in 
justice, and in justice only, by the purest judiciary that the world 

as ever seen, a judiciary elevated above and beyond all local 
and political influences. 

Gentlemen of the Democracy, Judge Jackson, the judge of your 
own choice, nominated by President Cleveland, promoted by 
President Harrison, instructed the grand jury at Memphis to 
look into election frauds, and when they were brought before 
him in the form of an indictment and the election officers who 
were alleged to be guilty were put on trial, he instructed the 
jury earnestly and fearlessly. And so the Federal judges in all 
cases have done. They are removed beyond all party politics 
and will enforce the law of the land. They do not hold their 
offices through the favor of the prisoners in the dock. 

And why should these particular laws for the punishment of 
crim be repealed? They say that they are taking away the 
rightful power of the States; that they are destroying consents 
in the local administration of governmental affairs. If there is 
a reason for confidence always, is there not always some good 
reason for lack of confidence? Re these laws, says the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, and put these men on their honor, and we 
will have good times again. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] says, remove from the great cities the laws 
that interfere in election—the Federal laws that protect elec- 
tions, and the millenium will come. To put criminals upon 
their honor is too visionary a scheme for practical legislation. 
Ah, my friend, it would be simply loosing the enemy that has 
been chained, to take away the last vestige of control from the 
hands of the General Government in the city of New York, and 
turn it over to the local society that has its foot on all the in- 
dustries of that city. 

But the gentleman from Illinois tells us that a million and a 
quarter of votes were recorded in the last election in favor of the 
repeal of these laws. 

4255 BLACK of Illinois. Isaid a million and a quarter ma- 
jority. 

Mr. LACEY. A million and a quarter majority. That the 
Populists of the South voted with the Democracy of the South for 
the repeal of these statutes. I call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that the Chicago platform did not pledge the party to 
their repeal. Nothing of the kind. There was denunciation of 
the force bill, but you did not dare to write in your platform the 
proposition that you would repeal the laws for the punishment 
of iced Soe elections. ‘ 

I imagine the platform of your party, written as it ought to 
be in order to sustain the action of this House, would recite 
something like this: That we, the Democratic party, in con- 
vention assembled, denounce all laws, all Federal laws, that ag 
vide for the purity of elections as unconstitutional and void. e 
favor the repeal of every law that prevents any men from stuff- 
ing the ballot box. We favor the repeal of every law which pre- 
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vents any man from repea his vote from accepting a bribe 
at elections, or from ae othe? : 


Could you have gone to the people on such a platform as that? 
On the contrary, you simply went on to denounce the Lodge 
bill, the great, voluminous document that you could hold up 
before an audience and could aay anything was in it that you 
wished to. Nobody could contradict it, because they would not 
have an opportunity to examine it. My friend from Massachu- 
setts made the mistake of making a billof one hundred and some 
odd pages, which any man could getup and hold in his hand, 
while making a speech, and shake it before theaudience and say 
thatanything he chose was in it, and nobody was able to tell the 
difference. 

No one had time to go through its details and find out how 
false the charges were against that bill. But you would not 
have dared to go before the American people and say you wanted 
to re the laws that sert Sim Coy to the penitentiary. You 
would not have dared to go before the American people and say 
you wanted to repeal the laws which punished these offenses by 
prosecution in the Federal courts. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am admonished that my time is drawing 
toaclose. Let me say that, as far as the Republican party is 
concerned, the administration of this law for the nextfour years 
is to be in the hands of the 3 We would rather trust 
them nationally than trust them locally. We all recognize the 
fact that there are plague spots in this country. The chaplain 
in the early t of the present session prayed for relief against 
the pront cities and asked the Almighty to purify them. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] yesterday told 
us that the right way to purify them was to withdraw from 
them the protection of Federal legislation. The chaplain also 
prayed for help from on 1 to proveni our young farmers from 
going to the great city of New York. He was afraid it would 

il the farmers. It no doubt does spoil many of them, but itis 
the salvation of New York. 

Now, if I remember right, it was the proud boast of the pres- 
ent governor of New York that he had a stone bruise on his 
heel when he went down to the ay of New York, a young lad 
from the country, and started his life in that city. It is this 
honest yeomanry from the country that purifies and upholds a 
great city. Were it not for the recruits that come from such a 
source the sinks of iniquity from which these vast majorities 
are drawn, in which these repeaters are housed, would me 
almost uninhabitable. And when you take away from those 
localities the wholesome fear of some power that they can not 
control at the next caucus, some power that they can not control 
at the next election, you take away from them the only protec- 
tion that there is to an honest ballot in the great cities. 

And Chicago is rapidly coming forward to a position where 
the same condition of things will be seen as isseen in New York. 
When the 3 wire sends out the news that the majority 
below the Harlem River is so much, then we begin to count how 
many of the honest yeomanry in the back districts will be dis- 
franchised by the votes of the Baxter street repeaters. In the 
future I look forward with trepidation to the condition of my 
friend’s city of Chicago. The word will come that above the 
Calumet River the majority is so much, and it will take so much 
south of the river and elsewhere in the State of Illinois to 
change the result. That condition of things is coming, because 
when you crowd people together in a great city crime stalks 
abroad; and it is no discredit to say of Chicago that she is like 
London in her wickedness as well as in her itude and her 
enterprise. It is no discredit to the city of Chicago to help pro- 
tect her and her local authorities in the administration of the 
good and wholesome laws of the State of Illinois upon the ques- 
tion of the purity of elections. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Will the 8 allow me to in- 
terrupt him? Does not the gentleman honestly believe that if the 
city of Chicago can conductaclean election without outside help, 
she should be allowed to do so? 

Mr. LACEY. Why, certainly; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. That is all. 

Mr. LACEY. But, my friend, if she is trying to conduct an 

honest election, if her policemen are trying to enforce the laws, 
it will not hurt them to have a little outside help. 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I beg to say to the gentleman in re- 
ply to that suggestion that she not only is trying to do it, but is 
succeeding so well that there was butone contest instituted within 
her borders, and that was instituted before the tribunal appointed 
by the State laws and satisfactorily adjusted. 

Mr. LACEY. My friend forgets that the great metropolis of 
the West has had her new-born honors lately thrust upon her. 
She has lately become the Columbian city, and she is filled with 


the people who have come in from the surrounding country and 
from the small towns. She has not yet come to such a condi- 
tion, and she has not yet such a class of population as will ulti- 
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mately congest in her worst quarters. She has enough of them, 
God knows; but the number Will be increased, and it is a matter 
of the gravest moment to look upon the increase of crime and of 
the criminal classes in the cities. My friend forgets the Hay- 
market massacre. He forgets that Chicago is at least a good 
second to the city of New York in crime, as she is perhaps a good 
first in enterprise. 

Mr. BLACK of Ilinois. Will the gentleman yield for one mo- 
ment further? Does the gentleman not remember that the of- 
fenses of which he spoke were taken cognizance of by the State 
tribunals? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes, and a Democratic governor pardoned the 
men after they were convicted. [Ap lause on the Republican 
side.] That was one of the results of last fall’s election. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will my friend allow me right at 
this point to say—— 

he SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MALLORY in the chair). 
The time of the gentleman expired. 

Mr. LACEY. My time has expired? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. If the gentleman desires a few mo- 
ments longer, considering the interruptions he has had, I think 
he ought to have them. 

Mr. LACEY. I would like to have a little more time. I 
would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LACEY. Now, gentlemen—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I dislike to trespass on my friend 
from Iowa, but I desire to call attantion to the fact that in 1886, 
at a general election at which members of Congress were elected, 
a Democratic leader, with other Democratic leaders (and I haye 
in my mind Mr. Mackin, in the city of Chieago), abstracted bal- 
lots from the ballot box, put in other ballots in their places, 
committed perjury and forgery, and under the operation of these 
Federal election laws detection was had and that crime was ren- 
dered futile, and one of the men who was sought to be thus 
elected did not take his place in the senate of the State of IUi- 
nois, and upon the vote of the senator from that district turned 
the election of a United States Senator, and in consequence of 
such detection that Democratic leader, Mr. Mackin, was in- 
dicted, tried, and sent to the penitentiary. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. By whom? 

Mr. DOCKERY (to Mr. CANNON of Illinois). Answer that 
question. à 
ars r That was done by the judges of his own politi- 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me now? 

Mr. LACEY. Ihave onlya few minutes left. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I got you the five minutes. 

Mr. KYLE. We will give you more time. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yield me half a minute. 

Mr. LACEY. Very well. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. The person referred to in the inter- 
ruption by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] was con- 
victed and sentenced to the State penitentiary by State authori- 
ties, and every contest there was Peper corrected and deter- 
mined by the State authorities, and all the punishment was 
inflicted under State law by State authorities. 

Mr. GOLDZIER And by a Democratic judge. 

Mr. LACEY. The fact that State laws are invoked, and suc- 
cessfully invoked, does not militate against the proposition that 
there should be laws that can be enforced in these localities that 
are beyond the law, above the law, or below it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let me say that if this coun- 
try’s Government is ever overthrown, if our liberties are ever 
lost, they will be lost by the corruption of the great cities. The 
wicked people are numerous enough, they have power enough 
already. Take away the restraining laws and let each scoundrel 
oneni himself to a dozen or more by casting as many votes as 
he pleases and genuine elections will cease and the nation will be 
ready for its overthrow. Our liberties, if lost, will be lost b 
fraudulent repeating, fraudulent voting in the city of New Yor 
and other great cities; and it is to the interest of every man who 
loves his country to sustain these laws that 5 the purity of 
the ballot boxes in those cities. So far as Republicans are con- 
cerned that is all that affects them. They want fair elections in 
those localities; and there is no pretenss that these laws can pre- 
yent fair elections from being held. 

We not only want fair elections, but we want an honest count; 
and you, 8 of the Democratic party, when you come ta 

ass this bill, when you who were elected upon an issue of anti- 
orce bill” come to a bill wiping from the statute books all 
punishments of crime against elections, you will be confronted 
with a proposition that willbe anugly one to meet on the stump. 
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You will bave to vote ‘‘aye” or “ nay ” upon each of the amend- 
menis as to whether you will sustain bribery, intimidation, re- 
peating, or any of the offenses that are made punishable by each 
section of the Federal law that you seek to repeal. 

Vour committee has gone too far. Tammany has taken control 
of your committee; and whilst in the South all that you want is 
to get rid of the Federal supervisors, in the at city of New 
York all they want is to get rid of the 5 of crime. 
They want.to take away that restriction which prevents a man 
from going from ward to ward to vote, voting early and often, 
coming out of a house where there are 300 families in a single 
building and going at night across to Jersey City and escape all 
punishment. They want to have the laws that prevent this re- 

ed. If they are in favor of honest elections why not let at 
east this part of the laws remain upon thestatute books. Why 
not, gentlemen of the Democratic party, vote at least that way 
upon the question of the amendments that will strike out from 

e bill the sections to which I have referred? [Loud applause 
on the Republican side.] À 

I thank the House for the courtesy of extending my time. 

Mr. DE ARMOND was recognized, and yielded five minutes to 
Mr. MCLAURIN. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I had not ex- 
pected to take any part in the discussion of this election law orof 
any question pertaining to it, but the reference of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] to me as the ex-attorney-general 
of South Carolina who was upon the board which gave Mr. MUR- 
RAY his seat, and the picture he has painted of South Carolina 
voters having to climb a tree in order to vote intelligently, 
makes it necessary that I should say a word, but I shall be very 
brief 


In the first place, I have this to say, that so far as the colored 
people of the th are concerned and negro domination, that 
question is no longer regarded by our people in the light in which 
it was fifteen years ago. It has, to avery large degree, settled it- 
self. That haunting fear which existed in the South immediately 
after the war has, to a very large extent, been removed. I wish 
to say further, that unless the gentleman from Iowa can name 
the time and place where that climbing of the tree occurred, I 
feel constrained to deny it. 

Mr. LACEY. Ifthe gentleman will permit me to interrupt 
him, I did not state that as a matter of hearsay. That was 

ved by a number of witnesses in the case of Miller vs. Elliott, 
the Fiftieth Congress, and I understand that the tree has not 


been cut down. aughter.] 
Mr. McLA ell, as to that I have ager i to say that 
you could prove almost anything by a number of the witnesses 


who 1 in that case. But, Mr. Speaker, it was not the 
negro himself that was the cause of the trouble in the South dur- 
ing the past; it was the tbagger from the North, who went 
down there and supplied the negro with brains and intelligence 
and played upon his prejudices insuch a manner as to make him 
£ monan oe the ATO P race; ating | we got 3 

carpetbagger 76, when he was com to pack up his 
knapsack and go back to Massachussetts, Maine, or whatever 
other place he had come from, then the fear of negro domination 
disappeared. When we obtained control of our State govern- 
ment, the very first thing we did was to pass such laws as would 
enable us to have a perfectly fair election and yet would allow 
the intelligence and the property of the State to govern. 

Now, where is there any man on either side of this Chamber 
who would deny that that was for the benefit of both parties and 
both races? Our registration laws in South Carolina are ver 
stringent. I hold in my hand a certificate issued to Mr. G. W. 
Pratt, one of the employés of this House. He had merely changed 
his residence, but that change had to be entered upon the back 
of his certificate just as the same thing was necessary in the case 
of the most ignorant negro. If Mr. Pratt failed to have the 
chsnge of residence indorsed m the registration certificate, 
he would lose his vote; so wo the negro. Is that not fair? 
Now, we havea perfect right to make a law of that kind, and any- 
body 3 place of residence who has sufficient intelli- 
gence and sufficient interest in his right of suffrage to wish to 
preserve his vote could easily go and have the change entered 
on his registration certificate. If he fails to do this, he loses 
his vote, whoever he is, without regard to color. 

There are other provisions of the registration law of a similar 
character to this, but I wish to say that so far as I know, from 
having been a State officer and a citizen of South Carolina under 
the present administration, the elections in that State are per- 
fectly free and are carried on strictly within the provisions of 
the law. Let me add, sir, that the colored people of South Car- 
olina were never better treated, were never more prosperous, 
and never cared less for politics than now. All that they want 
is to be let alone, and that race will work out its own destiny. 

They have gone towork to make living, and to acquire educa- 


‘tion and intelligance enough to exercise their right of suffr 


wisely, and when they have acquired these requisites there 
be no trouble about their votes counted. So faras the re- 
peal of these Federal election laws are concerned, practically, 
we in South Carolina do not care whether you repeal them or 
not. We have fought the battle and won the victory, and to-day 
the intelligence of the people governs in spite of Federal inter- 
ference. e can live in South Carolina and maintain white su- 
poma with any election laws that you msy enact. The man- 

ood and intelligence of the Anglo-Saxon will rule in spite òf 
all obstacles in South Carolina, just as it does in Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts. The only reason why I favor the repeal of these 
laws, or why I take an earnest interest in it is—— 

the hammer fell.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I yield the gentleman a minute more. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I the gentleman. I was about to say 
that the only reason wiy Lem interested in the repeal of these 
laws—and coming from th Carolina, I have no more interest 
in it than I would have if I came from any other State in the 
Union—is that I believe the only way to build up the Federal 
Government, to make and keep it a great, a ste and a grand 
Government, is to give the people of the erent States and 
localities local self-government, and let the intelligence and the 
patriotism of the people control there without interference by 
the Federal Government, except to set them a good example. 
Every time that you interfere with that right of self-govern- 
ment by interposing the arm of Federal power in local affairs 
more harm than good will arise from that interference. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I understood the gentleman 
to say that he was in favor of local self-government. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then why is the President of 
the United States sending Indian agents from other States into 
the West? Why does not he appoint men in those States? - 

Mr. McLAURIN. I do not run the business of the President 
of the United States. I am only a humble Representative from 
the Sixth district of South Carolina. 5 255 ter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, it Is a fact in evidence 
before the Senate that he is sending them from other States into 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota. We want local self- 
government in the West. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Well, I infer from the gentleman's state- 
ment that the President could not find good men in those West- 
ern States, so that he had to take some from Southern States and 
send them out there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman's inference is 
not correct. All we want is local self-government. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Well, you will have to prove yourselves 
worthy of it first. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa 

Mr. Lacey], who last addressed the House against the pending 

ill, began by deploring the fact that this measure had been- 
brought forward for consideration in this House at this session. 
He certainly can take consolation in the fact, if it be any con- 
solation to him, that he and all his party associates by an extra- 
ordinary filibuster delayed the reporting of the bill as long as 
it was possible for them to do so. The gentleman wound up his 
remarks with the doleful complaint that Mr. LODGE, the father 
of the force bill, made it too voluminous. 

The gentleman forgets to remark that the House in which his 
party at that time had a majority was a little too ‘‘ voluminous” 
and partisan in passing that bill. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LODGE] and his party did make a mistake; and 
the people at the polls rectified their mistake. Weare here 
now commissioned by the people to carry forward the work of 
reform in the direction of giving more power to them and tak- 
ing arbitrary power from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemenon the other side of the House.address 
themselves to this question as though it were whether there 
should be a free ot and a fair count in this country. These 
gentlemen are st ely forgetfulof the fact that in every single 
State of the Union there are, by the action of the people of the 
State, laws, efficient laws, provided for the regulation of elec- 
tions and for the punishment of all who violate the statutes for 
a free ballotandafaircount. The gentlemen lose sight, it seems 
to me, of the further fact that the Federal election laws which 
we would repeal are a sean rag and ratification of the State 
laws about which they complain. 

The views of the 3 of the committee contain a criti- 
cism of States in the South how naturally of Statesin the South, 
coming from that minority!) on account of their laws with re- 

t to the exercise of the elective franchise. Worst among 

m, accerding to . the provision of the Mis- 

sissippi constitution req g. as a condition of the exercise of 

suffrage, that the voter shall be able to read a section of the 
constitution or to understand a clause of it when read to him. 
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Let us pause for a moment, Mr. Speaker, and reflect upon 
what is meant when a provision of that kind is attacked by self- 
constituted champions of a free ballot and a fair count. Thatis 
not a provision for the black man or for the white man; it isa 
8 for all not a provision for the native or for the man 

rom ubroad, but a provision for all who become residents within 
the State of Mississippi and apply to exercise there the right of 
suffrage. It is not a provision to enthrone ignorance or vice; it 
isa Hrd to recognize intelligence and to call for the rule of 
intelligence. 

Strange spectacle it is, Mr. Speaker, when we have here gen- 
tiemen from Iowa, gentlemen from Indiana, gentlemen from the 
North and from the t, defending these Federal statutes and ar- 
raigning the people of the South ‘because in the constitution of a 
Southern State is found a provision that intelligence, the foun- 
dation of republican government, the other corner stone being 
virtue, and intelligence and virtue ordinarily go hand in hand— 
that intelligence shall be demanded as a condition for the 
exercise of suffrage, That spectacle we have here during the 
progress of thisdebate. Tothatargumentare we treated. Mis- 
sissippi is denounced as haying perpetrated upon the suffrage an 
immeasurable infamy. Mississippiis challenged as having done 
a gross and outrageous wrong, to + corrected only through the 
instrumentality of Federal legislation for supervisors of elections 
and deputy marshals at the polls. To show how enormous is 
this wrong I will read what is said about it in this minority re- 
port: 

In 1890. in November, a new constitution was adopted in Mississippi. Sec- 
tion 2H of Article XII has become famous. Its 8 are that on and 
after the ist day of January, 1892, every elector shall be able toread any sec- 
tion of the constitution of the State; or he shall be able to understand the 
same when read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof. <A reg- 


istration shall be made before the next ensuing election after January the 
Ist, A. D. 1892. 


Commenting on this, on page 25, the minority of the commit- 
tee say: 

But no State seems vi proac Mississ nity. 
all of the States reaS Aai tjena —— eee of 
election officers is as far removed as possible from the people, and the entire 
control of everything connected with the elections is in partisan hands. 

Mississippi has gone to the extreme bounds, has gone to the 
point beyond which these gentlemen think constitutional out- 
rage and legislative rea based upon constitutional outrage, 
can not extend. And Miss ssippi has simply required that those 
who exercise the elective franchise shall be intelligent! Will 
Massachusetts find fault with Mississippi for making intelligence 
a qualification of the voter? Will the constituentsof the gentle- 
man from Iowa find fault with Mississippi for taking advanced 
ground and declaring that intelligence is a qualification for the 
propor exercise of the elective franchise? 

These gentlemen say: 

In all the States mentioned and some others, however, the appointment of 
election officers is as far removed as possible from the people, and the entire 
control of everything connected with the election is in partisan hands.” 

What is the remedy for these supposed evils, Mr. Speaker? 
Grant, if you please, for the sake of the argument, that what I 
have just read is true; grant, if you please, that at the county 
seat are appointed election officers for remote parts of the 
county: grant, if you please, that supervisors of elections are ap- 

inted at the State capital. What is the remedy? To have 

dederal supervisors and Federal deputy marshals in order to 
bring the elections closer to the people and to popularize them! 

How inconsistent, how absurd, Mr. Speaker, to make it a sub- 
ject for criticism that a State supervisor of registration is ap- 
pointed by officers elected oy the people and responsible to the peo-- 
ple, and living in the county or the State of the people, and then 
offer asa remedy a law for the appointment of supervisors of elec- 
tion and deputy marshals by persons as utterly removed fromthe 

wer of the people as though they lived upon another planet— 

y persons who receive their high offices without the people 
being consulted—by persons who are as absolutely independent 
of the people as if they had been made by a different Creator— 
as if they had above them a different God! 

If these laws of the States are so bad and so defective, why is it 
that gentlemen on the other side merely supplement them with 
supervisors of elections and deputy marshals? This Federal law 
which we ask to have repealed is predicated upon the proposi- 
tion that you can not trust the people; and yet gentlemen com- 
plain because they say some State law provides for the appoint- 
ment of certain officers having part in the registration of voters. 

. The fact about it, Mr. Speaker, is that these Federal election 
laws were panog, as was well stated by the gentleman from Illi- 


In 


nois [Mr. BLACK] yesterday, as an outgrowth of the war. They 
were ed because there was doubt about the result of elec- 
tions in the Southern States being satisfactory, without foreign 


intervention, to those particularly interested at that time 
having a certain kind of men conie up from those States to this 


body and to the body at the other end of the Capitol. They 
were passed to repress intelligence in the South. They were 
enacted to crush out what had beenspared to the Southern Anglo- 
Saxon when the terrible storm of war had . They were 
enacted to put ignorance in control and to taboo intelligence. 
They were not enacted to uphold virtue, but to make vice safe 
and profitable. 

Mr. Speaker, how do they start this machinery? How do they 
get these supervisors of electionsand these deputy United States 
marshals about the polls where American freemen vote? How 
do they call them into being, these special overseers of the 
American citizen, and how do they bring them into action? In 
a city of 20,000 people or more—take New York, that has been 
mentioned here, and Chicago—how do they get these creatures 
labeled ‘‘ supervisor ” and“ deputy marshal” tothe front? What 
steps are necessary in order to invoke the aid and protection of 
these Federal guardians of fair elections? It is simply neces- 
sary that two citizens of the great city of Chicago or New York 
or any other city in the country having 20,000 people or over— 
that two citizens petition the Federal judge for oversight of the 
election by means of these supervisors, and that two citizens 
petition the marshal for further protection to a free ballot anda 
fair count by deputy United States marshals. Then the ma- 
chinery, with the dropping of this small nickel into the slot, 
moves. [Laughter.] 

Let me read from the law which we wish to repeal: 


Seo, 2011. Whenever, in any city or town having upward of 20,000 inhab- 
itants, there are two citizens thereof, or whenever, in any county or parish, 
in any Congressional district, there are ten citizens thereof, of good stand- 
ing, who, mior to any registration of voters for an election for Representa- 
tive or Delegate in the Congress of the United States, or 5 to any elec- 
tion at which a raf apenas e or Delegate in Congress is to be voted for, 
may make known, in writing, to the judge of the circuit court of the United 
States for the circuit wherein such city or town, county or parish, is sit- 
uated, their desire to have such registration, or such election, or both, 
guarded and scrutinized, the judge, within not less than ten days prior to 
the registration, if one there be, or, if noregistration be required, within not 
les than ten days prior to the election, shall open the circuit court at the 
most convenient point in the circuit. 

Sue. 2012, The court, when so opened by the judge, shall 
point and commission, from day to day, and from time to time, and under 
the hand of the judge. and under the seal of the court, for each election dis- 
trict or voting precinct in such city or town, or for such election district or 
voting precinct in the Congressional district, as may have applied in the 
manner hereinbefore prescribed, and to revoke, change, or renew such ap- 
pointment from time to time, two citizens, residents of the city or town, or 
of the election district or voting precinct in the county or parish, who shall 
be of different political parties, anil able to read and write the English lan 
guage, aud who shall be known and designated as supervisors of election. 


roceed to ap- 


In the great city of New York, in the almostequally great city 
of Chicago, in the great city of Philadelphia, in any of the great 
cities of the land, two men can call these supervisors and deputy 
marshals into being and activity. Now, let me pause amoment 
here. If there is need for this supervision, if there was a belief 
in the minds of those who passed the law that there was realy 
need, for good purposes, of this supervision, why await the 
of twocitizens fromout the twenty thousand or the million of peo- 
ple of a city? Any two citizens of good standing may come for- 
ward and make the request. Before that the judgeis not bound 
to act, not even permitted to raise a finger for the purification of 
elections, supposed to be in danger of pollution. 

The elections may go without protection, without scrutiny, 
without guardianship, so far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned. But when two citizens come forward and make the re- 
quest in writing, not stating any reason for the request, not stat- 
ing anything as to what the other twenty thousand or fifty thou- 
sand or hundred thousand or five hundred thousand people in 
the city may feel or believe, hope or dread, when the resistless 
two come forward, the judge shall, by command of the statute, 
open the court; and sections further on provide that he shall 
keep it open. Then the United States shall act. Then the su- 
pervisors of election shall be 5 

Then there shall be provided in the various precincts of the 
city, or, if it be a country district, in the various precincts in 
the county, these supervisors of elections. It matters not if it 
be known and understood that the elections will be free and 
fair. It matters not that all men, exoept a few wanting a job, 
are content to let the State laws control and the State officers, 
untrammeled by any outside interference, conduct the election, 
These two men are more powerful than all of the rest combined; 
they are more potent thanall of the remainder of the community. 

The sameimperial sway, as I havealready said, is given to two 
men, in a city having a population of 20,000 or more, to call for 
and require the appointment of deputy marshals and their em- 
ployment at the polls. Two citizens may secure their appoint- 
ment, but the proceeding isa little different from that by which 
supervisors are broughtforth. Section 2021, one of the sections 
proposed to be repealed, is as follows: 

Whenever an election at which Re tatives or Del tes in Congress 
are to be chosen is held in any city or town of 20,000 inhabitants or upward, 
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the marshal for the district in which the city or town is situated shall, on 
the application, in writing, of at least two citizens residing in such city or 
town, appoint special deputy marshals, whose duty it shall be, when required 
thereto, to aid and assist the supervisors of election in the verification of any 
list of persons who may have registered or voted; to attend in each election 
district or voting ct at the times and places fixed for the registration 
of voters; and at times or places when and where the registration may 
by law be scru the names of registered voters marked for 
challenge; and also to attend, at all times for holding elections, the polls in 
such district or precinct. 


Nothing more is required. No matter if the community are 
opposed to the bringing of supervising spies and armed mar- 
shale to the polls; no matter if the whole community know 
and realize that the election will be peaceable and fair and satis- 
factory to all concerned, of all shades of political opinion—two 
men can bring to the polls, like a pestilence, the special deputy 
marshals, gathered as they too often are from the slums. Per- 
haps, Mr. Speaker, the United States marshal ought not to be 
held to too great and weighty aresponsibility for selecting such 
aid in this useless and vicious work; peruana the decent, the 
law-abiding menof the community, those who believe they know 
the people and, as a rule, have confidence in them, are not will- 
ing to accept this ungracious service, not willing to be placed 
in the position of spy or tyrant while the citizen is exercising 
the hightest right of citizenship, casting his vote and having 
it counted at an election conducted by officers of the vicinage: 
perhaps it is a matter ot dire necessity that theslums have to be 
explored and the riffraff employed so often. 

ow, if the law of Mississippi is objectionable, this Federal law 
takes it up and ratifies and approves it. If the law of South 
Carolina is objectionable, gentlemen on the other side are un- 
sparing in condemnation, but they support a Federal statute 
which adopts that law. The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. McLAURIN], in the short time he occupied the floor, made 
clear, I think, what ought to be clear to every fair and unbiased 
mind, that the people of that great Commonwealth, jealous of 
their rights, always ready to protect individval liberty, are not 
apt to strike down, but rather to uphold and protect the citizen. 
But if the laws are defective, if they are bad, this Federal pre- 
scription is nota cure for them. Bad is not made better by add- 
ing what is worse. 

Now. if there were system in this legislation woven out of war 
prejudices, Mr. Speaker; if there were ground and occasion for 
it, long ago, in the peaceful and considerate days of our coun- 
try’s history, there would have been passed a general law pro- 
viding for the holding of elections for President and Vice-Presi- 
dentand Representatives in Congress by Federal officers, inde- 
pendent of the States. The very fact that the machinery of the 
States is taken is a confession that this appliance is useless, and 
that it was not designed to produce good and fair results, but 
to prevent the production of such results. 

here is great variety in the methods of conducting the elec- 
tions in the different States. There is no doubt that the system 
in one State is superior to that in another. There is no doubt 
that greater precautions have been taken in one State than in an- 
other to insure virtue and intelligence in the conduct of affairs. 

There is no doubt that the administration of the election laws, 
and of all the laws, is better in some one State than in some other 
State. Now, if there were need for Federal intervention, why 
not have a law providing for the holding of these elections in- 
dependent of State agency, uniform, operating the same every- 

~ where, providing for all voters the same system of election, the 
same rules, the same machinery, the same method of ascertain- 
ing the result? 

ur fathers never dreamed of this interference. They never 

dreamed of the necessity for providing for the 1 of these 
elections under Federal law; and the gentlemen who legislated 
in the days pele the great civil war in this country, gentle- 
men who legislated for special pu and to accomplish 
tisan ends, did not dare to go so far as tochallenge the judgment 
and resistance of the North by taking out of the control of the 
local communities there the conduct of their elections. 

Mr. Speaker, we have passed far from the passions and preju- 
dices of the war. These laws, to repeal which the pending bill 
is brought before the House, are a relic, a legislative monument 
of the bitterness and injustice of those dark days. This legisla- 
tion was directed first, as was well said by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BLACK], at a whole section, at a people struggling 
with such problems as never before, in the history of this coun- 
try or of any other, had man to face; a people who, having staked 
all upon the arbitrament of arms, having risked all in the clash 
of battle, and having been overthrown, found everything pros- 
trate and in ruin in their land, the flower of every family maimed 
or cut off, blighted and dead; property destroyed, institutions 
overturned, and a new and dangerous, because ignorant, element 
in the community suddenly invested with governing power. A 
class who were densely ignorant and unused to governing were 


suddenly invested with the vast power of the ballot, and, more 


still, were contaminated by association with shrewd and shifty 
adventurers from abroad, who carried some brains, considerable 
enterprise, and vast and recklessambition to the new field of con- 
quest, but largely left principle behind, if they ever had any. 

Menaced by these people, led by these aliens, ignorance at the 
ballot box, and ignorance and corruption in the legislature and 
on the bench; ignorance combined with corruption, vice and 
avarice hand in hand, the weak and the bad leagued to reign over 
the land where desolation brooded, to steal or destroy every- 
thing left of lo-Saxon civilization, to blot out and stamp 
out as an accursed thing that ought not to be, all remaining of 
intelligence, freedom, rightsof person, propers rights, the priv- 
ilege of claiming what is one’s own as a birthright and what 
had been obtained at the cost of hard labor—the Southern peo- 
ple faced a tremendous problem. And in that dark and desper- 
ate hour, with all sorts of difficulties springing out of disastrous 
war to contend with, with nothing but the unconquerable love 
of the land that gave them birth, and the animation and am- 
bition which comes to a man born a freeman and determined to 
die a freeman, with a courage thatis sublime and glorious in 
history, with a patience that is unmatched in the annals of time, 
these Southern white people had to contend also against the 
blight and the curse of Federal election laws, with their spies 
and thugs and scavengers, sent to crush them utterly, under 
the pretext of guarding the ballot box, and to perpetrate all 
sorts of nameless and unbearable outrages upon them. 

These laws still exist “nd are a blot and a blight upon our 
statute books. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman vield for a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. RAY. I understand the gentleman to take the position 
that these election laws, of which we are talking, were aimed 
at a particular section of the country, that they were passed at 
85 on of the war, and, as I understand him, aimed at the 

outh. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think that is the correct understand- 


ing. 

Nir. RAY. Now, is the gentleman aware of the fact, or is he 
not, that among the most able and determined and earnest adyo- 
cates of the passage of these laws were Democrats from the city 
of New York (I donotrefer to Representativesin Congress), who 
advocated and urged their passage and suggested many of their 
features, in order that they might overthrow what they them- 
selves alleged to be a corrupt ring known as the Tweed ring, in 
the great city of New York? Does the gentleman deny that that 
was the fact? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, [have no time at present to 
go into a discussion of local politics in New York. 

Mr. RAY. No, I suppose not. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Thegentlemen who voted for these laws, 
whether they hailed from New York or from Massachusetts, 
whether they claimed allegiance tothe Democratic party or the 
Republican party, can take care of their own records. I am 
here now arguing that these laws ought to be repealed. I am 
here to say 

Mr. RAY. No; but if you will permit me? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will permit you. 

Mr. RAV. Lrosesimplytocontrovert the statement made here 
by you that these laws were aimed at a section of this country; 
the South, I suppose you meant. I simply wanted to controvert 
that idea, and if the gentleman did not understand the fact to 
be as I stated it, to give him information on the subject, and by 
inquiry and on investigation he will find that many of the most 
earnest and able advocates of the adoption of these laws were 
Democrats from New York. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Who? 

Mr. RAY. I will get their names, and give them later. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I have no doubt the gentleman will ad- 
dress the House, and I trust that he will put the names, if any, 
in the RECORD, and those gentlemen can reconcile the matter 
with their colleagues from New York if they be here, and his- 
tory can reconcile it for them if they be gone. 

Mr. RAY. I can give you one name at present. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. One will be better than none. 

Mr. RAY. The Hon. S. S. Cox, of the city of New York, as 
Iam informed, was one of the most learned and able advocates 
of these laws. : 

Mr. WISE. Will the gentleman from Missouri permit me for 
a moment? I want to deny that statement as to Mr. Cox. I 
have just examined the RECORD, and Mr. Cox of New York 
voted and spoke against these laws, and sodidevery other Dem- 
Ade from the city of New York. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Speaker, as my time is passing and is 
limited, and I have no doubt that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ray], to whom I yielded afew minutes ago, wants to employ 
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some little time in looking up this matter, inasmuch as he evi- 
dently knows nothing about it, I will 82 

Mr. Speaker, I reiterate that these laws were ee 
when the faces of those who them were turned in anger 
towards the South, when they were ready tocrush Line popie of 
intelligence and property there, the people who na y, under 
just laws and by just methods, would havea large partin the ad- 
ministration of a if the strong hand of violence and repres- 
sion were kept off them. They also had a purpose, Mr. pe papel 
no doubt to take care of various thingsinthe North. The designs 
were multifarious. It was found that the laws could be used to 
good partisan purpose in various places. Thanks to the temper- 
ance, the prudence, the wisdom, and the patience of the Southern 
people in a little time these laws proved practically abortive 
there. They failed of their purpose; and, as the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN] has well said, I have no doubt 
that with these laws or without these laws the people of the 
South will be represented here, and will have something to say 
about the conduct of their own affairs. 

These laws are largely defended now upon the ground that 
they are necessary in the great cities of the North. How gin- 

y the gentleman from Iowa gears of the city of Chicago. 
ving close to Chicago, his people interested in it, his people 
having friendly affiliations with it, he dares not talk about the 
city as he no doubt would like to talk; but, as far as he can, by 
innuendo and insinuation, he endeavors to convey the idea that, 
in his mind, at least, there is need for these laws in the conduct 
of the elections in that city. 

Mr. Speaker, this Republic is bottomed upon the fundamental 
proposition that the people are capable of self-government. We 
must cling to that proposition or give up the experiment. Who 
are they that do not trust the people? Who are they that rise 
in superiority over the people? at right have we who come 
here by virtue of the su es of the people, honored by the 
people in electing us, here to speak the voice of the people and 
cast the votes of the people—what right have we to legislate 
upon the theory that the people are incapable of self-govern- 
ment; that some strong central power must bs used in order to 
enable them to do what they alone can do? 

Now, then, do gentlemen doubt whether the people are capable 
of self-government; dogentlemen doubt whether v: and intel- 
ligence will . in every community in this land? 
Can they point to a black spot where ignorance and vice are en- 
throned, and from whence virtue and intelligence are banished? 
Can they come down to specifications? I grant you, sir, that oft- 
times there is more or less irregularity about elections; that too 
often bribery prevails; that too often there are committed on the 
ballot box offenses which ought never to be committed. But as 
these offenses arise in new forms, as they are presented in new 
guises and appear in new places, the lawmakers of the States 

ilant to pore laws and methods of executing the laws 
to BY h the offenders and end the offenses. 
ake any community you please. I do not care what one may 
be taken as an example. The people there who have confidence 
in our institutions, who believe in our form of government, who 
believe that it ought to be perpetuated, who believe in popular 
rule, they are soon alert to correct any abuses that may creep in. 
Do gentlemen argue—and while they do not state the proposi- 
tion their argument rests upon it unstated—do gentlemen argue 
that wherever crime be committed, there the Federal 
power must extend; that where crime is not speedily checked, 
there Federal interference must go? 

Murder is a great crime, and it is unfortunately true, owing to 

defects in human nature and to the fallibility of all human insti- 


- tutions, that sometimes where a murder is committed the guilty 


party is never brought to trial, or being brought to trial is ac- 
quitted. When that occurs in some particular community, if 
you are overriding fundamental principles, if you are assuming, 
as gentlemén here do assume, that ee ought to emanate from 
the place where it is only delegated and where there is no power 
or y—if you assume that, then the Federal arm ought to 
be reached out to perfect and complete what may be defective 
and incomplete either in the inery of the State or in its 
operation. Does horse-stealing prevail in some community? 
Straightway let the strong arm of the Federal Government 

reached out, if the position of these gentlemen be correct, be- 
cause borse-stealing is a crime not only by law but by nature. 
Let the Federal Government take partial charge of the matter 
as in this case of elections! Let it do what it does with these 


State election laws; take the defective machinery of the State 
and make it more defective by throwing interference and ob- 
struction in the way of its operation. The robbing of railroad 
trains is, alas, but too common in these hard times when many 
people are out of work, when distress prevails in the land, and 
when there is temptation and invitation to reckless men to 

together and take by force that which does not belong to them, 


to supply the lack of what some of them might have in happier 
times Shpion were easily obtainable. Let the strong arm 
of the Federal Government then reach out and take cognizance 
of train robbery! 

Mr. Speaker, we have to begin at some place and to travel on 
in a regular way from that point, and abide by results. Upon 
what does this Government rest—I come back to the fundamental 
proposition—upon what does this Government rest? It rests 
upon the individual citizen. It rests upon the idea that the peo- 
ple are capable of self-government. If they are, let them work 
out their own problems. I am one of those who believe that the 
Federal machinery has been amplified and increased to too great 
an extent. Iam one of those who believe that there is Federal 
interference in many directions where there ought not to be 
and that harm instead of good results. In this case the Federal 
officials take the election officersof the State; they take the laws 
as they are made in the States; they do not perfect them, they 
do not supply something else in their place; they take them as 
they are. They say to South Carolina or any other State: Make 
your own laws, appoint your own election officers in your own 
way; but simply give us the power to send in our armed marshals 
and our supervisors, both clothed with power to arrest with- 
out warrant for supposed offenses committed in their presence. 
Let us send them in and we care not how defective your laws 
are, we care not what may be the character or attainments of 
those whom you may appoint to execute your laws, we will scruti- 
nize and we will „and when the whole process is com- 
petha we hope to be reasonably well satisfied with the result.” 

Tr. Speaker, this is illogical; this is unreasonable: this is de- 
fective in principle; this is vicious and wretched in practice. 
Now, sir, what are the people doing in the meantime? Are they 
moving from bad laws to worse laws? Are they traveling swiftly 
down the incline toward ignorance and degradation? No, sir; 
they are climbing surely, and as rapidly as may be expected, up 
the ascent. They are traveling towards the light. They are 
traveling in the direction of greater freedom for the individual, 
prenter power in the individual, greater security for the hum- 

lest as well as the greatest. f 

Republican government, unless checked by some injurious in- 
fluence, is a progression toward what is better; upward, not 
downward. Thatis the very perfection and essence of republi- 
can government. When you concentrate greater power at the 
seat of government, greater power in the governing authority, 
you traveltowardmonarchy. Yoursteps may be short, you may 
never reach the goal, but you are traveling in that direction. 
There can not be power here in this Federal Government, and, 
through this Federal Government, in these supervisors of elec- 
tions and these deputy marshals, without a corresponding de- 
privation of power in those over whom they rule and upon whose 
rights they trespass. 

ou can not add to the sum total of power in this nation. 
What goes from the people, inevitably goes to those who gov- 
ern the people. What goes from those who govern the people, 
drops back where it belongs, to the people, by whose suffrsges 
alone, under our form of government and under the pone 
of our fathers, some are put in itions to govern others. e 
are moving now, in this re „back to correct principles, be- 
cause the correct principles were apprehended and put in pla; 
in the early days of the Republic. We are moving on towar 
the great enmig tenment which is everywhere abroad in the 
world. Guided by the light of the past, we are moving, as we 
hope, to the greater light of the future. 

This is not progressing backward; this is a looking back- 
ward forinspiration. It is a loo to the early days of the 
Republic, to the practices and teachings of the fathers, as the 
devout Christian turns to the Bible for light; and then itis a 
moving forward, as he, guided by the holy precepts, moves for- 
ward to a loftier and purer life. We, the Democracy, are not 
the pat who are moving backward; we are the party who are 
moving forward. We arə the party now in power in all the law- 
making branches of this Government. We might use and abuse 
these laws, but we decline to do it. We are the party who say 
that the pe should govern, that the people can govern, and 
that if it our power the people in this land shall govern. 
We do not wish to take from the Federal Government a single 
power conferred by the Constitution. Wedonot wish to ar Pe 
the Federal Government in the exercise of asingle one of its rights 
and prerogatives. The Federal Government, to us whoare a ma- 
jority of the American people, is as much our Government and we 
are as sincerely devoted toit as the gentlemen on the other side. 
But we will not by argument, by abuse, by blandishment—we will 
not by any means. fair or foul—be brought to lose sight of the fact 
that this Government and the governments of the States,the coun- 
ties, the towns, the townships, the school districts, all rest upon 
the American citizen. When we have secured to him his rights, 
when we hare preserved those rights to him, when we have 
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knocked away any shackles that may be upon him, when we 
have put him into a situation to move forward and work out his 
destiny as he will work it out, in honesty and intelligence, we 
shall have contributed to the cause of free government that 
which the gentlemen on the other side, in their history, 
have never contributed. 

We are not the reactionary party. Though itsuits gentlemen 

on the other side in their snee way to hint at lack of intel- 
ligence in our party, we on this side are not the party of ignor- 
ance. We havealarger amount of intelligence among our voters 
than gentlemen on the other side can boast. Their boasts come 
in cadence when coupled with their wail that a Southern 
State, strongly Democratic, makes intelligence a qualification of 
suffrage. They appeal to ignorance; they rest upon ignorance. 
Prejudice and ignorance are the capital upon w. these 
gentlemen would continue to do business. Wemeetthem in the 
open light of debate. We meet them before the people. What 
we say to the poeple we aim to say here. What we advocate as 
sound before the people we wish to advocate here and to accom- 
plish here. 
t When intrusted with the government of this country we ask 
no extraordinary stretch of authority. We ask not that we may 
do things which the fathers found it unnecessary to do, and be- 
lieved they had not the power todo. Weask not that we may 
be furnished with doubtful legislative machinery to perpetuate 
the reign of our party. If we can not ground ourselves and sus- 
tain ourselves in the confidence and trust of the American peo- 
ple without spies upon their conduct and without thugs to co- 
erce them we are willing to pass from power. We only ask to 
govern in this country so long as we govern in accordance with 
the popular will expressed by the people themselves. Who can 
express the voter’s will except the voter? Who can supervise 
elections except those interested in the elections? Who can con- 
duct the elections except the people themselves—the people of 
the particular vicinity, if you are to trust the people and if the 
people are to ern? 

Gentlemen find fault with the fact that we aim to re some 
of these statutes which are penal in their nature. moment 
upon that branch of the case. Mr. Speaker, is it a slight thin 
that an humble citizen in discharging the common duty of citi- 
zenship—called to act as a clerk or judge of elections, acting ac- 
cording to his bestj entand ability, acting among the people 
of his precinct—the choice of his hbors, having the confi- 
dence of friend and foe—I in the political sense of friend 
and foe—is it a slight thing that he shall be subject to arrest 
without warrant because some imported deputy marshalor some 
supervisor chooses to say that he has violated the law? And 
then be tried—where? Among the people with whom he has 
lived—tested by the judgment of those who know him, know his 
character and his life, whether good or bad—judged by those who 
have the means of understanding and weighing his acts and mo- 
tives? No; carried away, perhaps, to a distant city, among 
strangers, to a court with which he is unfamiliar, having to de- 

nd upon counsel, probably, who are strangers to him. However 
Es gets out, whether convicted or acquitted, especially ifhe bea 
rman, he will be ruined. 

What is the reason for this? Because the State laws have not 
made provision for the punishment of his crime, if he com- 
mitted one? Of course not. Why, sir, in the State, a district of 
which has honored me with a seat here, we have the most strin- 
3 for the protection of the ballot box. Such laws are to 

found, in fact, in every State of the Union. Can gentlemen 
cite a solitary State, do they know of a State of this Union, that 
has ever lacked a suitable penal code with reference to the exe- 
cution of the election laws and the punishment of those who vio- 
late them? No. I say again, can gon cite a community—can 

ntlemen stand up here and identify any community anywhere 

the United States, North or South, East or West—where these 
wholesome laws can not be fairly executed? I do not mean exe- 
cuted every time. They can not find a community where they 
can be executed every time fairly and effectively, no matter who 
makes the laws. 

But can they point to a community where the laws are a dead 
letter? Can they point to any community and utter against the 
pors there the nameless slander that in that community vice 

in the ascendancy; in that community ignorance rules; in that 
community virtue is suppressed and intelligence is discounted? 
That could have been done under these laws in the dark days 
when they were put in force and effect in the South; but it can 
not bedone now, and it could only be done then because of these 


laws which we are striving to repeal. 
Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, yes. 


Mr. RAY. Do you not think that in the counting of votes in 
any election both political parties should in all fairness and 
justice be represented on the returning board? 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Les, sir; I think that is proper. 

Mr. RAY. Are you aware of the fact that in some States in 
this Union that is not permitted by law? 

Mr. DE ARMOND.. No. What State? 

Mr. RAY. Are you aware that it exists in any State? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. In what State? : 

Mr. RAY. I mention South Carolina. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Iam not aware of the fact. 

Mr. RAY. I think such is the fact as to South Carolina, and 
if it is not so I want some gentleman to correct me. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Now, I am not familiar with the South 
Carolina law on this particular point, but I do not think you find it 
to be so. But if it is, however, that very fact is an ee e 
of the law which you gentlemen are defending. These eral 
laws, this species of legislation, if what you suggest be true, have 
ratified that condition of things in South Carolina. 

If the power exists to make these laws, on your theory, then, 
the power also exists to make a peras system of laws, leaving 
out of consideration entirely the wishes of the State Legis- 
latures and the operation of State laws, or if you choose to call 
it so, the obstruction of State laws. That is the theory to which 
you are committed. If, then, this is true, and it is true, and if 
there exists in the law of any State bad features, such as that 
both parties and all parties are not fairly represented on the 
election boards, you have adopted the principle and the abuse. 
What is your cure? Not to remove the law, not to cure the de- 
fect, but to send in your supervisors and armed deputy marshals 
to take control of the polls. Out upon such a law! Out upon 
such a patching of what, if it exists and is bad, you are mak 
infinitely worse. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman from Missouri if the fact t such a law exists in South 
Carolina does not prove the utter worthlessness of the Federal 
election laws? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That is precisely what I have been ar- 
guing. But I do not concede that to be the condition of the law 

South Carolina, not by any means. But if it is true, they 
have simply added a Federal patch which is worse than the orig- 
inal rent in the State garment. They simply say, We will not 
make any better law; we will not interfere with your law; we will 
not undertake to make any changes or improvement in your 
law, but just let us in, with the laws you have and with your 
State officers, and by our armed deputies and our supervisors of 
election we will run this thing ourselves.” 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri have time to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I only desire five minutes longer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TARSNEY). Is there ob- 
poe to permitting the 3 from Missouri to proceed 

or five utes longer? e Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONEY. Myrequest was that the gentleman have leave 
to conclude his remarks at his leisure. 

Mr.DE ARMOND. Mr.S er, my attention has been called 
by my friend from Illinois [Mr. BLACK] to the fact that in the 
States of this Union there has been such progress already made 
in ballotreform that thirty-six out of the forty-four have adopted 
the Australian ballot system. In that system there is a re 
sentation of all ties in the election boards, and there is abso- 
lute secrecy an otection for the voter. That law was sug- 
gested by defects in local laws, such as these Federal statutes do 
not even pretend to cure. It was suggested by an evil which ex- 
ists to a greater extent in the regions of the tlemen who up- 
holds these Federal laws than elsewhere in country. That 
evil is, that the employers of large numbers of men in shops and 
factories might, and often do, bring about such a degree of co- 
ercion, such adroit means of coercion, as that the choice would 
be and is, virtually, between voting as the master desires and 
losing employment. The Australian ballot law is designed to 
make every man, as the Constitution contemplates he should be, 
as the fathers understood he was, and as he will be when you 
sweep away these odious sections—master of himself. 


The Federal statutes, if they remain in force, must neces- 
the Australian 
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an absence of offensive supervision. It is in opposition to coer- 
cion. It respects the manhood of the voter. In it is the majesty 
and grandeur and ruling force of law, without the interference 
of the supervisor or the terrorism of the deputy marshal. 

This Australian ballot law of the States is builded upon the 
assumption that the American people can govern themselves. 
Let us trust the people who have trusted us, and be quite sure 
our trust is as well placed as theirs; yes, better placed. 

I have occupied the floor, Mr. Speaker, as long as I desire, 
and thank the House for its courtesy. [Prolonged applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, in my section 
of the country there has been in the past a great deal of criti- 
cism and some ridicule heaped upon the Republican party, be- 
cause of its alleged tendency to favor sectional legislation and 
excite partisan feeling; and 1 think such criticism has never 
been more general than in the case of the Federal election law 
proposed in the Fifty-first Congress. The criticism came not 
only from Democrats, but also from many Republicans. They 

e it, however, not because they thought that the proposed 
law was unsound in principle or unnecessary in practice; not be- 
cause they thought that there was over this whole country a 
free ballot and a fair count; not because they doubted that the 
foundation of all sound, popular government was honest elec- 
tions, and that in a large part of the country such elections were 
uunknown; but they made that criticism because they recog- 
nized that in the South there were vast difficulties; that the 
attempts to remedy them had been so far almost futile; that the 
solution then offered was doubtful, irritating, and expensive, and 
in sheer discouragement and despair, they were ready for awhile 
to stop the endeavor and to admit that, empora | and locally, 
popular self-government was a failure, and to see if time would 
not of itself solve the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that now all of that criticism 
from Republicans, and much from Democrats, will be leveled 

inst the Democratic party; that those who e of the 

eral election law of 1891 use it interfered with the heal- 

ing touch of time and agitated passions which had better slumber 

at called attention to shameful facts that had better be forgot- 

ten—I believe those same people will turn their criticism on the 

ty which brings 11 now this sectional debate. I do not be- 

ieve there is in my district any general call from any party 
that these laws should be re ed. 

What is this law? Anybody who had simply heard the beau- 
tiful word-picture which was painted yesterday, of the prosperity 
that might prevail over this country if this law was repealed, or 
who had listened the day before to that painting of the atrocities, 
cruelties, and terrors of this law, which it was said surpassed the 
cruelties of the Duke of Alva—anybody who heard that and who 
then took up the law and read it, I venture to say would be 
amazed at the statements. pbs Mr. S er, it reminds me 
of a meeting which I heard of here in Washington, that was 
called to protest against dancing at the inauguration ball. It 
was held by very pure, virtuous, holy people, of course, and one of 
thespeakers, anathematizing the practice, said, Why, brethren 
and sisters, dancing is nothing but hugging set to music.” 
Whereupon a venerable virgin broke out with the remark, 
„Why, I had always supposed that dancing was something 
wrong.“ [Laughter.] 

Now, it seems to me that anyone who read that law, after lis- 
tening to the description which we heard of it yesterday and the 
day before, would say, Why, we supposed that law was some- 
th wrong, but as we read it we see nothing objectionable.” 

What is this law which has been in force for over twenty years? 
One portion of it simpl proxies that there shall be two super- 
visors appointed by a Ja ge in every district, when requested, 
one from each political party, with power simply to watch the 
election; and, Mr. Speaker, [ am going torely just on that phase 
of the law. The burden of proof is upon the other side. They 
have brought forward a proposition to repeal this whole law, 
and they must sustain that burden on each section of the law. 
There are three provisions in it that can be easily separated. 
Indeed, it is e poe" that the policy of repealing only part of 
the law was considered by the Democratic committee, and they 
decided that the whole must be cut off. One provision is for 
supervisors, one for marshals, and one for the punishment of 
Tin They must show that each one of these provisions 
aing be 5 Why should the provision for supervisors 

re ed? 

I claim that no argument has been made and no word has been 
suggested by the other side to show why the supervisors of elec- 
tion should be abolished, except theoretical, constitutional rea- 
sons, and to them I shall refer later. Why, what harm can these 


supervirors do? There are two of them; one from each party. 
They m.ast be voters in the precinct. They are not outsiders put 
there by Federal power to terrorize voters in that precinct, as so 


graphically depicted. They are simply what the word implies, 
They are supervisors. They can supervise and report. 

Now, is there anything in that proposition which shocks the 
sense of the American people or which imposes terrors upon 
them? Upon that I plant myself, and I say those who attempt 
to prove that the provision for supervisors of election ought to 
be repealed, and who base their argument upon that, have not 
yet shown any reason, and I deny that they can; and yet without 
showing it they have no right to this bill. 

But if the law itself does not demand any immediate repeal, 
is there any particular opportuneness in the time when it 
is brought forward which might justify it? Why, sir, if there 
is anything which exaggerates and intensifies the inherent 
viciousness of this bill, it is the time at which it is introduced. 

We were brought here in extra session for a special purpose. 
Knowing that the majority of the Democratic party was opposed 
to that purpose, Republicans were appealed to to lay aide par- 
tisanship and to save the country from suffering and the Demo- 
cratic party from condemnation. And I think Republicans can 
look with a good deal of self-satisfaction upon the record and 
see that but for their interposition to save the Democratic party 
from itself, the Bland bill and not the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law would have passed this House. 

The contest over silver was transferred to another body, and 
there the same appeal is made to the Republican party to lay 
aside partisanship. The introduction, then, of any other legis- 
lation, particularly of a partisan nature, until that silver ques- 
tion is settled, is clearly to be deprecated; and yet at this risk, 
cooly, deliberately, by caucus vote, the Democratic party decides 
to precipitate this bill into the. midst of that contest, to hurl in 
there a firebrand in whose flames the silver-repeal law is likely 
to perish. 

I think it was Gallatin who once said of John Adams, More 
than any man I ever knew he could increase the odiumof an un- 
popular measure by his manner of doing it;“ and it seems to me 
the Democratic party, by their manner and time of bringing up 
this measure, have incredibly increased itsinherentfolly. Ibe- 
lieve that a majority of the voters of both parties in my district 
believe that the repeal of the silver law is at this moment infi- 
nitely more important than the fate of this bill, and it seems to 
me they must condemn the hot-headed, narrow partisanship 
which imperils it for the sake of this sectional triumph. Ihave 
been amazed, Mr. Speaker, at the haste and intensity with which 
this repeal is urged. I do not see how to them it can be a mat- 
ter of such supreme importance, and wonder sometimes whether 
it is not a subterranean scheme whose only object is to fan the 
flames of party feeling to the highest intensity for some ulterior 
purpose, or whether this hatred of Federal interference with 
their parte day right of manipulating ballots is really a rag- 
ing fire which will give them no rest. 

can indeed imagine a law that would give the Democratic 
party no rest. If there were on our statute book a law such as 
every fair-minded man will agree ought to be on thestatute book 
of every civilized domara a law, no matter what its provis- 
ions, that would really enable every voter in this broad land to 
cast his vote exactly as his secret judgment dictated, and then 
have that vote counted as cast—if there were such a law I can 
readily imagine with what feverish haste a large section of the 
Democratic party would press for its repeal. But the present 
law accomplishes, I fear, but little to that desirable end. I had 
supposed that it was almost harmless. I did not suppone it ac- 
complished even so much as is alleged by the gentleman from 
New York. Inthe South, especially, I had supposed it was prac- 
tically evaded. 

Now, I do not mean to allow myself to discuss the reasons or 
to be led into a sectional debate. I can see and sympathize with 
some of their difficulties. I can, I think, see the reasoning b 
which the present status is maintained there. It is all summ 
up in the Jesuitical maxim, The end justifiesthe means.” I 
confess I have been surprised since I came here to see Southern 
3 who I supposed owed their seats here to an absolute 

raud upon the ballot, and whoas I met them were honorable, up- 
right men, express their love for popular government, and pure 
elections, and when I have no doubt they will go back again at 
the end of this Congress and again be returned by the same de- 
bauchery of the ballot. 

It produces in my mind a sort of confusion and contradiction. 
It reminds me of one of the most remarkable bits of acting of 
that remarkable actor, Henry Irving, in the play of Louis XI. 
The king is ted in, Boy persuade one of his nobles to assassinate 
an ambassador who is under his safe-conduct, and is beating 
down his reluctance with arguments and bribes when the angelus 
sounds. Instantly the superstitious monarch removes his cap 
devoutly pays his devotion to the saint of the day,and when that 
sacred duty is concluded at once renews his nefarious attempt 
and plies the courtier with fresh energy. 
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So it seems to me that in some of our opponents there is a 
marked discrepancy between their political devotions and their 
olitical conduct—between their preaching and their practice. 
f they would openly admit the facts which everyone knows ex- 
ist, and then defend them on the floor of this House as they de- 
fend them to themselves, it seems to me we might come to some 
satisfactory settlement. But until then I fear there will be mu- 
tual suspicion and distrust. 

But I do not wish to tarry upon this feature. I am sorry to 
have felt obliged to touch upon it atall. There is, however, 
one peculiar feature at the South which I wish to allude to. 
It is this: There it is intelligence“ which suppresses ‘‘igno- 
rance,” and however cowardly that may seem, yet considered 
politically it results in temporary gain by giving to the superiors 
power. What shall we say of a state-of things where the exact 
contrary results, and where by fraud intelligence is suppressed 
and ignorance exalted? 

The gentleman who just preceded me challenged any one to 
state that there was any place in this country where ignorance 
triumphed over intelligence. I dare to make that proposition. 
I dare to say that before the passage of the present act there 
were in New York City crimes as notorious as they were col- 
losal; they reeked to Heaven; everybody knows of them; and it 
was there intelligence was 1 by ignorance. 

That was the state of things before the passage of these laws. 
The votes from the smaller citiesand towns of Western New York, 
as intelligent, as thrifty, as honest, as prosperous a Le esa 
and as favored a country as the sun ever gilded, would come 
down year after year to Harlem River with vast majorities and 
there would be swallowed up and engulfed and would disappear 
in the fraudulent and base and vicious returns that were manu- 
factured in New York City. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Is it not true that the addition of 
force which the gentleman describes has not been altered since 
the passage of theselaws? Are not the Democratic majorities 
below Harlem River still as large as they were before these laws 
were put upon the statute books? 

Mr. GI TT of Massachusetts. No, Mr. Speaker, I deny 
that that is the fact. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Did 
not the city of New York last year give a greater majority than 
it ever gave before these laws were passed? 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Oh, ifthe gentleman ks 
of the absolute size of the majority, it must be remembered that 
the ote New York has grown some in the last twenty years, 
and it is highly preposterous to say that because the majorities 
to-day are as large as they were then, or larger, therefore the 
same condition of things as to the elections necessarily exist. 

Ido not know how large the increase has been, but the gen- 
tleman knows and everybody knows that New York has grown 
enormously in 5 within twenty years. 

Mr. WARNER. If I may interrupt the gentleman, I am 
somewhat interested in this, because I think we are now getting 
down toa very material point, and I would like to know from 
the gentleman what sized Democratic majority in New York 
City would be legal and proper, so as to be permitted to exist in 
case the Republicans were in power in the nation? [Laughter.] 
We come very near l the limits once in a While, and 
I should be sorry that we should do anything that would seem 
to the gentleman improper. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
long to a party that decides what is the proper size of majorities. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I amwell aware that in cer- 
tain sections of the country, and I suppose that New York Cit; 
is not an exception, the sizes of the majorities are determine 
beforehand by gentlemen who control one political party. I 
think I have heard of returns being held back in order to deter- 
mine just what was the proper majority, but it was not done by 
Republicans. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WARNER. Let me suggest that the objection which we 
in New York make to these laws is that gentlemen who have 
been appointed under them, and who belong to a party to which 
I understand the gentleman [Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts] be- 
longs, have had for their office in New York to decide how much 
of a majority they would permit the Democratic party to give. 
Lappia ‘on the Democratic side.] 

r. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man’s understanding upon that subject simply differs from the 
understanding of, I think, a large majority of the people of this 
country. 

Mr. WARNER. The understanding about New York of peo- 
ple who did not know anything about it has always been difer- 


ent from the understanding of the people in New York who did 


know about it. AP lause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Well, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not enter into any contest with the gentleman as to who has the 
superior knowledge about the majorities which New York ought 
to cast; but I say this: Before the present election law was 

ssed in 1870 we all know what the condition of things in New 

ork was. This law took effect, and in 1877 the Democratic 
chairman of a Democratic committee, Mr. Cox, of New York, ap- 
pointed by a Democratic House, made a report, which is familiar 
to everyone here, in which he said that the working of this law 
was admirable, and enthusiastically commended Mr. ee 
77 STONAJ who carried itout. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to refer, as some corrob- 
oration of . that this law will increase the Demo- 
cratic vote New York, to the remark made by a 8 
from New York in this debate the other day [Mr. FELLOWS]. 
He said: 

Tammany, has been a thorn in the Republican side in the past. Even 
under the Davenport me we have been able to give a Democratic majority 
of 76,000 in New York City; and if we can get a fair and honest vote, if we 


can get a vote without the menace of 11,000 co oned rumans, I have no 
doubt that we shall carry the majority to eighty or ninety thousand dollars. 


Not ‘‘dollars,” Mr. Speaker; ‘‘eighty or ninety thousand ma- 
jority.” However, it is not strange, perhaps, that I should con- 
faie Democratic majorities with dollars in New York City. 


[Laughter.] 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I think I can see a fair explanation of the 
reasons why the Democratic party is so anxious to have this re- 


pealing law passed. Itis not any sentimental devotion to some 
antiquated and obsolete theory of government. Nobody ever 
accused Tammany of any sentiment higher than a love of spoils. 
It is more votes. That is a very natural ground for their hatred 
of the present law. They have felt its force, 

No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 

With good opinion of the law. 

I believe that in the opinion of a majority of the poopie of the 
North at least; Democrats and Republicans alike, the existence 
of Tammany Hall and its overshadowing influence on national, 
municipal, and State politics is undesirable and dangerous. 
They think that organization is unscrupulous and unprincipled. 
It has no tradition but selfishness, no ambition but booty, no 

rmanent interest beyond their own city. It barters even the 
judicial ermine in exchange for disreputable service in this very 
matter of elections. 2 

And when the mouthpiece of Tammany on this floor argues 
that the repeal of the law means an increase of the Democratic 
majority to eighty-five or ninety thousand, we realize why they 
desire this legislation and what it means; but memories will run 
back over the past, and we can but believe the gentleman’s 
prophecy. We can have no doubt that whatever votes are needed 
will be forthcoming, and will be counted as suggested by the gen- 
tleman to whatever majority may be proper and necessary; and 
while I could but smile with some incredulity at the gentleman’s 
suggestion that his timid, gentle followers are frightened by 
thousands from the polls by the Davenport minions, yet I have 
no doubt he is correct that upon the removal of this law his co- 
horts will multiply as of old. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have mentioned New York, but I think 
the remark a pl iesto all large cities. Itappliesto Philadelphia, 
to Boston, to Chicago. Why,sir, I wassurprised yesterday when 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] said thatin 
his opinion large cities are not dangerous; and in his eloquent 
language he eulogized them as embodiments of progress. Mr. 
Speaker, it may be true that they are the exponents of progress; 
but looking at them politically, looking at them from the basis 
of popular government, I say that the whole history of the world 
and the present condition of America show that large cities are 
the dangerous points in popular governments. 

Why, sir, it must be so. Popular government thrives in the 
daylight. Everything must be done in the open. Men and meas- 
ures must be without concealment. It is only in the sunlight of 
free exposure that representative government has its best de- 
velopment. Now, large cities offer opportunities for secrecy, for 
manipulation, for corruption, for crime. In the very nature of 
things a large city must be, from the standpoint of popolar gov- 
ernment, dangerous, and experience here ratifies and confirms 
theory. Isay that to-day it is an incontrovertible fact that the 
danger of popular government is in our large cities. There the 
seeds of political disease germinate and breed and fester more 
than elsewhere. 

Why, sir, you can hardly have taken up a magazine within the 
last dozen years without having read some suggestion by which 
municipal government should be improved. Thoughtful stu- 
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dents of government are everywhere pondering it. To-day our 
large cities are pointed to as evidence of the failure of popular 

vernment. ereſore I say that every niente and restraint 
that can be put around our large cities should be adopted. And 
at the bottom of all government is the ballot. That is the source 
of political power and must be protected first. Therefore Isay, 
regardless of all other considerations, speaking simply in behalf 
of pure government in our cities, this law, which does something 
in the direction of purity of elections and to stem the appalling 
tide of municipal corruption, should not be repealed. 

There are one or two other points which I briefly to touch 
upon. Complaint is made that this law is dange because it 
overawes voters; and we hear talk about soldiers at the polls, 
about ballot boxes resting on bayonets, ete. I admit that this 
law has a danger. Every al law has a danger. Every law 
which gives power to anyofficerisdangerons. Astandingarmy 
is dangerous; a police force is dangerous. Wherever the State 
puts power out of its hands there is danger that the power 
will be abused. But for that reason do we always refuse the 
power? What argument is it that determines us whether we 
will give the power or whether we will refuse it? The question 
mek s is, is there more danger in granting the power or in with- 
ho it. 

Take, for instance, the case of policemen. We know there is 
some danger that a policeman may abuse his authority—may 
arrest you or me or any innocent citizen. But on that account 
do we say we will have no police? No; we say: Which is the 
greater danger, that | Sania will abuse their power or that 
crime will revel if we have no sae! We simply say, which is 
the more dangerous, force or k of force, law or lack of law? 
It is a matter of comparison, of degrees. Apply the same logic 
here. There is danger in giving marshals and supervisors 
power; but which is more dangerous, to give or to withhold this 

wer? “Where does the more danger threaten the ballot to-day; 
rom marshals and supervisors at the polls or from fraud and 
violence outside? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the statement of that proposition answers 
it. Everybody knows that the danger which to-day threatens 
the ballot in this country does not come from a Federal force at 
the polls. Every fair-minded man knows that the danger to the 
ballot which for years has been growing in this country and 
calls loudest for prevention is fraud and violence. Therefore, 
upon the same logic that we apply in our other transactions, Isay 
this law should stand, because the danger from it is vastly less than 
the danger fromits repeal. Itis the only protest on the statute 
book against the evil which more than any other is undermin- 
ing the foundation of our representative government. It is not 
rye set aside because there is some slight danger that it may 
by abuse produce some evil. 

There is another argument that was used yesterday with great 
force by the gentleman from Kentucky, ulthough it did not 
seem to me it was applied to the point at issue; and that argu- 
ment is, that local government must be trusted, that the whole 
can not be better than the parts; that if a law is not sustained 
by local sentiment it can not be enforced; and if it is sustained 
by local sentiment it is superfluous and unnecessary, The 
trouble with this argument is that it proves too much. On that 
theory no penal law could ever be passed. Upon that theory no 
State could pass a law to regulate its municipalities. Upon that 
theory the State of Virginia, for instance, could not pass a law 
against murder, because the people of Roanoke have recently 
shown that local sentiment would not sustain such alaw. That 
theory can not be sustained; that logic is not sound. The fact 
is that every State passes laws which it is known are notin ac- 
coraanos with the sentiment of some localities and some indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion? 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman loses sight of the fact that there 
isa great distinction between the State governments and the 
Federal Government. The State is a sovereignty, and the Fed- 
eral Government has only delegated powers. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Certainly the State is a 
sovereignty. But if you once admit that the United States has 
the constitutional power to pass such laws, does not the same 
logic which says the United States should not pass a law which 
some of the States disapprove say also the States should not pass 
a law which some municipality does not approve? 

Mr. OATES. I do not agree with the argument of the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. I am sorry to e with 
tho distinguished gentleman, but it seems to me logically no dis- 
tinction can possibly be made. The body which passes every 
penal law supposes and assumes that itis better than some of the 


constituents which make it up, that all local sentiment is not in 
favor of the law, else there would be no offenders and no reason 


for the law. It assumes thatlawmakers themselves may be law- 
breakers. We are liable always eee eee and therefore the 
law is passed which represents, not perhaps the feeling of every 
community or every individual, not perhaps the f of any of 
the communities in times of excitement, but a law which repre- 
sents the cool, sober judgment of the law-making body, which 
represents the whole. And the same consideration applies to the 
United States in its relation to the States in matters which in- 
terest and involve all the States, like elections of Congressmen. 

oe PE RAER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. Why, Mr. Speaker, I 
thought I had an hour. 

; ~~ SPEAKER pro tempore. A half hour, the Chair is in- 
ormed. > 
Reyes TUCKER. Iask that the time of the gentleman be ex- 
nded. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. I think I can explain how 
this misunderstanding arose. I asked, in the first instance, for 
a half hour just before I 1 but the gentleman who 
had charge of the Republican e of the debate informed me 
that nobody wished the other half hour and that I could have it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair has nothing to guide him but the minutes the Speaker left 
on the desk here. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. I should have made m 
marks more concise and notso discursive and diffuseif I 
supposed I had the full hour at my disposal. 

r. COGSWELL. Task unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman be extended for twenty minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. That will be quite suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. MONEY. I hope there will be no objection to that. 

Mr. BURROWS. Lask that the gentleman have thirty min- 
utes, to complete the hour. 3 

Mr. COGSWELL. Twenty minutes he said would be enough. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts proceeding for twenty minutes longer? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusstts: Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
House, and shall not take up very much more of its time. I was 
under a misapprehension, and understood I was to have an hour, 
and therefore my remarks were more scattered than they would 
otherwise have been. - 

But there is another argument which it seems to me very likely 
operated upon the other side in bringing forward this bill, at 
least it strikes me as ch caper ye argument; thatis, thatthey were 
moved by a sort of pride of consistency. Remembering the rea- 
sons they gave for their opposition to the Federal election bill 
in the Fifty-first Congress was not that it would prevent their 
frauds, but that it was theoretically distasteful to them, they may 
feel that now is an opportunity for them to prove the sincertiy 
of their former professions by defeating the old law of 1870, 
which, though based on the same theory, is but a slight hin- 
drance to their unlawful conduct. 

If that is their motive I think they deceive themselves much 
more than they do the public. The public does not draw such 
nice distinctions. So long as it sees men opposing stricter elec- 
tion laws who owe their power to dishonestelections, the public 
will apply the ordinary rules that govern conduct, and reason 
straight from causo to effect,and say they oppose strict laws be- 
cause they fear by them to suffer loss of power, and no profes- 
sions of devotion to theory and no afterthoughts of legislation 
will shake that belief. No matter how eonna or repeatedly 
the drunkard declaims against the constitutionality of sumptu- 
ary laws, he can never convince the public that this opposition 
springs solely from constitutional scruples. [Laughter] 

There is another point that has bee referred to in this dis- 
cussion. I have been a good deal surprised, Mr. Speaker, at the 
expressions I have heard on this floor during the present debate 
in support of the old State rights doctrines. I supposed that 
there still existed in some portions of the country a chivalrous 
devotion to that theory. Iconfess [have an admiration for that 
devotion. It is infinitely higher than the selfish, sordid motives 
which govern Tammany. But I supposed it existed rather as a 
cherished fireside friend, as an old and fallen companion, than 
as a potent factor in national legislation; and I was amazed to see 
it so prominently brought forward here, and to see the able gen- 

leman from Virginia making the exhibition of it in the House 
Tuesday. He admitted that this law he seeks to re was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United States to be constitu- 
tional, and yet he argued on the floor of the House, and hisargu- 
ment was mef with applause, that this repeal bill ought to be 
passed because the present law was beyond the constitutional 
power of the Federal Government. 

It seems to me, sir, it is useless to argue against such a posi- 
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tion as that. It seems to me a work of supererogation todefend a 
decision of the court of last resort. There is a tradition at the 
Massachusetts bar that Daniel Webster, at the height of his re- 
nown, while arguing a case before the Supreme Court, was inter- 
rupted from the bench with the remark: ‘‘ Mr. Webster, were 
you aware that Lord Camden had ruled on that question directly 
contrary to your contention?” Mr. Webster hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then drawing himself up to his full majestic mien re- 

lied, ‘‘May it please your honor, I differ from Lord Camden.” 
tt was one of those audacious acts which are either ridiculous or 
sublime peace te they fail or succeed. The matchless pres- 
ence and fame of Webster saved his retort from being ridiculous, 
and made it historic. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when the Fenneman from Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER] rises on this floor and gravely sets up his opinion, 
not against the decision of one foreign unauthoritative judge, but 
against the decision of the highest tribunal in this country, the 
impression he makes upon my mind is different. [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] The audacity is there, but I fail to see 
the sublimity. [Renewed laughter.] Itseems to me it is one 
of those situations which— 

era it make the unskillful laugh, can not but make the judicious 
grieve. 


Of course there is no use in arguing with men who will not 
admit the finality of the highest tribunal. Nor does the applause 
which met the gentleman’s rather excited defiance of the Su- 

reme Court enhance one’s expectation of fair argument or 
hair legislation. They are still basing arguments on the con- 
jectural opinions of the dead framers.of the Constitution instead 
of the printed pegon of the court reports. I admit that if those 
framers were alive to-day they would be astonished as much at 
the power of the central Government as at the national wealth, 
and size, and prosperity. The two have advanced Se ee 
whether as cause or effect no man can surely say. But, sir, from 
that day to this, from the day when that Constitution was 
adopted, and when the people of this country were so overcome 
by fear of a central powerthat they were on the verge of anarchy 
and ruin—from that day to this the tendency has been steadily 
in one direction. 

There has been the Federal party, the Whig party, and the Re- 
publican party, all believing inthattendency. They have som:- 
times been in power and they have sometimes been out of power, 
but whether in victory or in defeat, their ideas have always ad- 
vanced, their victorious enemies have been their agents, and 
their opponents have borne their standard forward. Why, even 
the two demigods of the Democratic party, Jefferson and Jack- 
son, by the Louisiana purchase and by the treatment of the 
South Carolina nulliflers, proved that, however much they ht 
profess adoration for Democratic theories, they appreciated that 
thiscountry could not thrive on Democratic practice. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

The tendency, Mr. Speaker, has all been in one direction, and 
by that tendency of a century, by argument, by judicial decision, 
by successful war, it has been settled that thisisanation. It 
seems to me that now might be admitted. To-day we are 
bound together as an interdependent nation, whether we will 
orno. There can not be a murder committed in Illinois, ora 
lynching in Alabama, or an election forgery in Carolina, or an 
embezzlement in Massachusets, that does not influence opinion, 
encourage crime, and breed future misery inevery State. There- 
fore, as the foundation of all representative government is the 
ballot, whose purity determines the solidity and permanence of 
the whole structure, as every State is equally interested that 
this should everywhere bə free and honest, as this interest can 
only be expressed in law by national legislation, therefore the 
present law, mild, equable, impartial, is theortically sound, is 
practically wise, and should never be repealed. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. WHEELER] is recognized. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GoLDZIER]. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr. Speaker, I rise simply to correct a mis- 
statement made on the other side of the House in the course of the 
discussion this afternoon. The gentleman who had the floor re- 
ferred to the Mackin case at Chicago in 1885. My colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] referred to it as asample of the exercise of 
Federal poner in the supervising of elections. I desire to con- 
tradict that statement and to prove by the record which I hold 
in my hand, the 115th Illinois Reports, page 312, that, as I as- 
serted this forenoon, Mr. Mackin was convicted in a State court 
and not in a Federal court, for a State offense and not for a Fed- 
eral offense; and further, the very si cant fact that Mackin 
was convicted before n Democratic judge in the city of Chicago: 
thus showing conclusively that, as far as our State is concerned 
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Democratic judges. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNO of niels Will the gentleman allow me for a 
moment 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GOLDZIER] has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Iam quite sure my co. e [Mr. 
GOLDZIER] does not desire to put me in a false position, nor do I 
desire to put him in a false position. As I recollect the fact 
touching the Mackin prosecution, it arose out of an election 
held in the fall of 1885 or 1886. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Eighteen hundred and eighty-five. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. A general election. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And at this election there were 
chosen members of Congress. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Mackin, it was 
others, tampered with the ballot boxes, took out ots and 
put in ficticious ballots in their place. And this investigation 
as I claim, was conducted in whole or in part by the ‘ederal 
machinery, and Mr. Mackin, while convicted under the State 
law, if I recollect properly, was indicted also in the Federal court. 
That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr. Mackin was indicted in the Federal 
court but he was convicted only 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Precisely. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. In the State court. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Why should he be tried in the 
Federal court when he had been convicted in the State court? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. He was never tried in the Federal court. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Not necessarily, because he was 
convicted in the State court; but the indictment was sustained 
on 3 for violation of United States law in the Federal 
court. 

Mr. GOLDZzIER. The indictment was found in the State court 
and the conviction was had in the State court. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Precisely. He violated a State law 
at the same time that he violated a national law. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I feel that we are 
ae hing the enactment of laws of the greatest importance 


possible. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will my friend from Alabama yield 
just a moment? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, Iwould like to ask 
the gentleman from the State of Illinois who has made the ex- 
planation, if it is not true, that Mr. Joseph Mackin was never con- 
victed before the State court for the violation of any election laws? 
He wasconvicted, sir, of perjury committed by him when he went 
as a witness before the Federal grand jury. The State did not 
punish him for the violation of an election law, but 3 in 
after he had committed perjury when he went before the Federal 
grand jury, by which grand jury he was indicted for a violation 
of the Federal election laws, arrested him for that perjury, and 
convicted him of perjury before the Federal grand jury. 

Mr. GOLDZI The gentleman is mistaken. Mr. Mackin 
was committed for perjury committed before the State grand 
jury in the investigation by the State grand jury of this election 
fraud, and not for perjury committed before the Federal 
jury; and, furthermore, this was the only conviction of 
that ever took place in connection with the acts of that election. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask another 5 

The SPE pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield? 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for re- 
vision, and they will appear hereafter. See Appendix. 


Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman from Alabama be extended. 


The SP. ERprotempore. The gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire is recognized. 


Mr. BLAIR. «If the gentleman will listen a moment, I will re- 
lieve him. I am entitled to the floor, and if I can be recognized 
I will soon relieve the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If oe from Alabama 
desires to proceed with his remarks the gentleman will yield 
to him, the Chair will submit the request for unanimous con- 


sent. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. I think, Mr. Speaker, as we have 
but two weeks for debate, I have some items which I would like 
to print, and with permission to print I will not extend my re- 
marks further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 


, with 
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asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr.-TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr.S er, I ask leave of the 
House to print some remarks upon this subject on my return. 
I expect to be absent for some days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection that leave 
will be granted. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to print some remarks in the RECORD 
upon this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, we are not 

repared to consent to that now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. S er, I regret exceedingly that the con- 
dition of my health will not permit me to attempt toaddressthe 
House at any 8 on I had designed to occupy the time allotted 
to me, because I believe this to be one of the most important de- 
bates that has occurred during my Congressional life. Thedoc- 
trines advanced on this floor at this time to my mind make it 
almost certain that the result of the recent war has not been to 
convince any considerable portion of the people of the United 
States, who previously held to it, of the fallacy and error of the 
pernicious doctrine of State rights. The war, sir, did not grow 
out of the fact of the existence of the institution of slavery. 

It is impossible that a free people can be persuaded to wage 
war against their own convictions; and but for the fact that in so 
gh a portion of our country there existed a sincere and honest 
belief among the statesmen and among the common people, a 
conviction on the part of the sovereigns of a large portion of our 
country that the State was dominant and paramount to the na- 
tion, it would have been impossible that the issue of the exten- 
sion of slavery, or any other issue could have so marshaled the 
forces of the great SouthernConfederacy against the national 
power. I had supposed that the issues of the war had settled in 
the highest of courts decisively and forever the doctrine of 
the paramount sovereignty of the nation upon all questions and 
in all directions that pertained to its own existence and the right 
to decide them whenever questions arose between it and the 
power or authority of the States. . 

But, sir, it is the pith of this contention on the part of our 
friends from the South, as it was before the war, that the nation 
has no voter; that the suffrage, which is only another name for 
the sovereignty, is inthe citizen of the State and not in the citi- 
zen of the nation at all; and, sir, the sons of those who advanced 
that doctrine and who, believing in it, marshaled themselves in 
that great war against the authority of the nation, the sons of 
those men are here now, advocating upon this floor, with the 
same ability and the same evident s wider 2 that characterized 
the utterances of their fathers, these same dangerous doctrines. 
And, sir, I think the continued existence of this belief is 
fraught with more danger to the future than it was in the past, 
because when it was advanced a generation since and was made 
the basis of the tremendous struggle of the Confederacy against 
the Union we had then, in support of the cause of the nation, 
the inspiration of a great struggle for human rights. Slavery 
was not à cause around which the Southern popie could rally 
with anything of the enthusiasm and sentimental love of liberty 
which inspired the armies of the North, and it required all that 
pertained to an enthusiastic struggle to vindicate the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence to enable the mighty power 
of the nation to overcome that which was opposed to it and to 
preserve the Union of these States. 

But we have no guaranty that in the future any sectional 
struggle, founded upon the same beliefs as to the relative rights 
and powers of the nation and the States, will be met with any 
such overmastering sentiment, enlisting the sympathies and en- 
thusiasm of all d t the rebellious section. We have 
no ty that in the future there will be anyang but mate- 
rial interesis, and perhaps the love of nationality, to enable the 
Union to make war successfully to preserve its unity. There- 
fore, sir, when I listen to this debate, presenting precisely the 
same old ents, and observe that the very substance of all 
thatis said here in favor of the repeal of these election laws is 
precisely what was said before the war; looking to the future 
when, on the Pacific coast upon the Chinese question or upon 
the silver question, which is a sectional issue to some extent, or 
upon the question of free trade, to which the South is naturall 
more inclined than the North, or upon the question of tariff, 
upon which the manufacturing industries of the North are 
founded—whenever, in any of these directions, there shall come 
a collision between the States and the national power, itis not 
clear to my mind that a comparatively small section of the Union, 
making war for its own interests and convictions, may not suc- 
ceed in accomplishing the destruction of the national power. 

Now, sir, it must be clear to every one, I think, thatif, as the 
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proposition is enunciated by the honorable and distinguished 
and able gentleman [Mr. TUCKER] who opened this debte; if 
the suffrage is in the States and nowhere else; if, as was s id, I 
think by the same gentleman, or has certainly been s:id by 
others, the nation has no voter, then it follows logically and in- 
evitably that neither has the voter any nation. Therefore 
there is no nation at all and the war was waged in vain. 

There can beno doubt logically of this conclusion. Conceivin 
thus its importance I had hoped to be able to speak at some leng 
upon this question, but a severe difficulty of the throat will com- 
pel me almost immediately to cease. I wish to say, however, 

fore I sit down, that a few years since I had the honor to serve 
upon a committee known as the Wallace Committee, the last one 
I think that made any careful and thorough examination with 
reference to election frauds. Ittook testimony quite extensivel 
at several points in the Northern States, in Boston, Philadel. 
phia, Providence, and New York. It fell to my lot to prepare 
the views of the minority. I had then, as I would be glad to 
have now, opportunity to consider somewhat the relative powers 
of the States and of the nation; to investigate, as far as I was 
able, and to present my views upon this the most important of 
all points, the question where does reside the real sovereignty 
as between the nation and the Stutes? $ 

I had intended also, sir, to present on this occasion my views 
with regard to the manner which these election laws have 
been administered. My conclusion in 1880 and 1881 accorded 
with that of a distinguished Democratic gentleman whom I had 
the honor to know upon this floor, Mr. Cox of New York. I do 
not think, Mr. Speaker, that the practical administration of the 
election laws, these laws which it is now sought to repeal, even 
under the control of Mr. Commissioner Davenport, has been an 
discredit to the annals of this nation. On the contrary. sir, 
think that Mr. Davenport is one of the ablest, most accom- 
pihen most conscientious, and most honorable gentlemen who 

ave ever administered those or any other laws in this country. 
I believe this should be said for a man who has been most bit- 
terly slandered, not perhaps always intentionally, but by those 
who have found the administration of the national election laws 
notin accorđance with their political interests. 

It should be remembered, Mr. Speaker, that the more closely 
his administration of these laws has been investigated the more 
certainly has it drawn forth vindication from his political ad- 
versaries. In only a single instance, so far as I know, that is, 
in the reportof the committee to which I have referred, has the 
personal character or the faithfulness and efficiency of Mr. Dav- 
enport been called in question. Now, Mr. Speaker, having said 
so much, after asking the indulgence of the House in one other 
particular, I shall yield tha, balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER]. I wish to ask of the House 
the privilege of reproducing, as a part of my remarks on this 
occasion, the views of the minority, presented in the report of 
the Wallace committee upon this subject. It will make some- 
thing less than an hour's speech, and, with what I have said, 
will present my view, and will save me from further troubling 
the House at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection tothe request 
of the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]? 

There was no objection. 

The continuation of Mr. BLAtR’s remarks is as follows: 

The fall elections of 1878 chronicled the obliteration of the 
Republican party in the SouthernStates. Theindividualscom- 
posing it were left, but anorganization which embraced one-half 
the people in fifteen formerly slave States, and which really con- 
stituted pg a Si the electors in atleast six of these States, 
lying on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts, was extinct. By 
what process the Southern Republicans had passed under the 
yoke of their political adversaries it is unnecessary here to in- 
quire. But it is proper to allude to the fact itself, because of the 
pe impression which was created throughout the country 

y this complete triumph of the aristocraticform of government 
under the prostituted forms of republicanism. Upon the assemb- 
ling of 8 in December, 1878, the Senate, which was con- 
trolled by the Republican party, constituted The Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into Alleged Frauds in the Late Elections” 
by virtue of the following resolutions: 


m ex the elective franchise, or forced to use it 

wishes, by violence or threats, or hostile demonstrations of armed men or 
other o tions, or by other unlawful means or practices. The com- 
mitteeshall also inquire whe any citizen of any State has been dismissed 
or threatened with dismissal from employment ordeprivation ofanyrightor 
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privilege by reason of oh ies or intention to vote at the recent elections, 
or has n otherwise interfered with. 

And to inquire whether, in the 
or otherwise, upon Federal officeholders or employee for el urposes, 
and under what circumstances and by what omon; and, if 80, wha amount 
was so raised and how the same was 5 ; and, further, whether such 
assessments were or not in violation of 

And shall inquire into the action and conduct of United Statessupervisors 
of elections in the several States; and as to the number of marshals, deputy 
marshals, and others employed to take — in the conduct of the said elec- 
tions; in what State or city appointed; amount of mone, or prom- 
ised to be paid to them, and how or by whom, and under what law author- 


Resolved, That the committee be further instructed to inquire and report 
whether it is within the competency of Congress to provide by additional leg- 
islation for the more . security of the right of suffrage to citizens of 
the United States in all the States of the Union. 

Resolved, That in prosecuting these inquiries the committee shall have Ge 
5 5 t, by itself or err ao subcommittee, to send for persons and papers, to 

e 3 ter oaths, and to visit any portion of the country 
when such visit may in their judgment, facilitate the object of the inquiry. 

During the session the committee proceeded to investigate the 
alleged wrongs upon the scene of their perpetration, visiting for 
ae urpose the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 

and taking some fourteen hundred pages of printed 
testimony, relating to the Congressional elections of 1878. The 
eport of the committee was made to the Senate in February, 
879. No form of fraud and outrage which knavery, violence, 
ae desperate love of political power could devise was unproven 
before the committee; and its report, which is among the per- 
manent and indisputable records of American history, will read 
in later and better days like hideous and incredible creations of 
a disordered imagination. There was not even a pretense that 
these foul abuses were not exclusively committed by Democrats, 
in the interest of the Democratic party. By their aid that party 
was placed in control of one if not both branches of the Forty- 
sixth Congress, and the policy of the legislative department of 
the Government was dictated by the results of these crimes. 

A session of the Forth-sixth Congress was called in March, 
1879, to contrive ways and means to prolong the existence of the 
Government, which had been threatened by the withholding of 
indispensable appropriations by the previous Congress, and there- 
upon the Senate itself, having changed its political character, 
revived the committee, with a Democratic majority, and with 
the purpose of hunting’ for abuses at the North, filed as an off- 
set in politieal campaigns to these extraordinary developments 
of crime and outrage at the South, which, in sickening consist- 
eucy with the past record of the party, had been again fastened 
upon. 1 ae as an all-important Presidential election was ap- 


ber? 1878, money was raised b 5 


The 8 e nature of this business would have been re- 
lieved by the high personal character and capacity for political 
subtlety and finesse, combined with the most exquisite art in 
making the worse appear the better reason, which the majority 
exhibited in their labors to a degree surpassing fable, had it 
been possible for merely human powers to accomplish the task. 
aus experience showed that, although the entire absence of re- 

ctable eviđence to prove the existence of serious violations 
8 Missa 5 5 ights in any of the Northern States, except such as 
were of Democratic origin, did not deter the majority from the 
publication of vigorous campaign documents under the style of 
alleged reports, still the public could never be.induced to look 
upon these performances with any other demonstration than a 


z Failing in all other directions, and having shown that the 
offensive national election laws had been setin operation by the 
Democrats themselves in Philadelphia and Boston, and that 
whatever wrongs there existed, if any, were the inevitable fric- 
tion which takes place when the right of self-defense is exercised 
against the aggressive wrongdoer, the committee turned, as 
have so many other Democratic committees, to that Mecca of 
Democratic muck, the New York naturalization frauds. There 
at least was richness. There they could prove something, even 
if it was nothing more than the admitted right of the Demo- 
cratic party to capital punishment. There was Davenport, the 
executioner, stillin commission, with an expression of innocence 
and of agreeable duty often performed illuminating his gentle 
features, steadily revising his lists, calmly preparing, like David 
with his sling and pebble, for the ‘great conflict impending the 
ensuing fall. 

It did seem that by a desperate stirring of the matter in New 
York a sufficient stench might be created to confuse the olfac- 
tories of the unsophisticated voter, so that sibly in the con- 
fusion as to its origin which a clamorous falsification of evidence 
and of just conclusions upon it which an unscrupulous press and 
stump oratory might create, the American people could be 
wheedled out of a true verdict upon the tremendous issues in- 
volved in an election, than which there has been none more im- 
portant in our history. And so, with both hands sore, and still 
sick unto death with former encounters, for the half-dozenth 
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time the Democrats of this committee decided once more to play 
fire with “Johnny Davenport” in New York. True it was that 
eminent Democrats, both honorable and sensible, who had con- 
stituted the majority of the investigating committee of the 
Forty-fourth Congress, after a most searching 1 inquiry had con- 
curred in a report, not only giving the highest credit to Mr. 
Davenportas a public officer for his conduct in the exciting elec- 
tion of 1876, but also pronouncing, by inference at least, a well- 
deserved eulogiam upon the national election laws themselves. 

The following are extractsfrom the Cox report, House Report 
No. 3389, Forty-fourth Congress, second session: 


The bulkot the testimony taken in the cities of New York, Jersey City, and 
Brooklyn shows beyond a doubt that there was an unusually fair conduct of 
each election, which does credit to the virtue, intelligence, and citizenship 
of those cities. In the city of New York the commissioners of police, who 
have certain functions in an election, were equally divided between the two 
8 though the local organization, outside of the Federal officers, was 

emocratic. It is unnecessary to discuss to whom should be distributed the 
honor of making this election so unusually prudent and just. 

e committee are of opinion that both parties contributed to that re- 
sult. In Jersey City and Brooklyn the Democrats succeeded by large ma- 
8 even with a Republican local government. è * Whatever may 

about the United States law as to elections, or their supervision by 
United States authority; whatever 1 said as to the right of a State to 
regulate in all ways such elections, this must be said, that the ete ten 
tion of the law by Commissioners Davenport, Muirhead, and A 
States functionaries, and their subordinates, was 9 sus, 
wie. and conducive to a fair public expression in a Presidential year 
great excitement and unusual temptation. Thetestimony of Mr. Davenport, 
the United States commissioner for the southern district of New York, is a 
remarkable statement, which the committee would adopt as the basis of their 
report as to the three cities. * * * It was intended to 8 rovide not only 
against fraudulent votes, but that no person really entitled to a vote should 
be refused. The political organizations concurred with Mr. Davenport in 
this arrangement. — engi a decided success, and the result was what all 
who have any knowl of this New York election have concurred in con- 
firming that there was s comparatively no 5 and the 8 ae to 


repress it were welcomed 8 th parties, and carried out in good fai 


* $ * * s * 


The committee would 33 to other portions ot the country and to 
other cities this remarkable system, developed through the agency of both 
local and Federal authorities acting in harmony for an honest purpose. In 


no portion of the world and in no era uf time where there has m an ex- 


pression of the po: popu ular will through the forms of law has there ever been a 
more complete thorough illustration ofrepublican institutions. What- 
ever may have been the previous habit or conduct of elections in those cit- 
ies or however they may conduct themselves in the future this election of 
1876 will stand as a monument of what good faith, honest endeavor, legal 
2 and just authority may do for the protection of the electoral fran- 


This report is seed by Hon. S. S. Cox, chairman, 3 
representing a constituency who would have been wronged 10 7 50 
unjust action of Mr. Davenport, and by Hon. A. V. Rice, of Ohio, 
and Hon. A. M. Waddell, of North Carolina. The minority re- 
por which was still more favorable to Mr. Davenport, wassigned 

y the Republican minority, consisting of Hon. C. D. MacDougall 
and Hon. G. Wiley Wells. 

Thus, it is established, their enemies themselves being judges, 
that the Federal election laws and their chief administrator in 
New York City, in the, great election contest in 1876, ‘‘did the 
public some service” and deserved, as they received, the com- 
mendation of patriotic statesmen of all parties. That there has 
been a persistent consistency of conduct on the partof Mr. Daven- 
port, from 1868 until the present time, in regard to these Demo- 
cratic election performances in New York, is one great cause of 
9 on the part of the majority of this committee. 

The Democratiz committee of 1876 expressly attribute the good 
results of that election to the concurrent efforts of all paces to 
execute the laws and secure a fair election. 

It would follow, then, that the change from good conduct 
which led to the pretended abuses of 1878, must have been on 
the part of the Democracy, for, if Davenport did right in 1876, 
he could hardly have been wrong in pursuing precisely the same 
line of action in 1878. We do not allude to this downfall as in 
the least strange on the part of the New York Democracy. It 
could hardly be expected that even the brigis and alluring ex- 
ample of political 1 and patriotic devotion to the am 
of country, which Mr. Davenport has always placed fu 
= eyes of his fellow-citizens, should have enabled the admir- 

majority in the immediate theater of his good works, to 
15 d themselves up ‘‘ by the eyelids,” as it were, to gaze upon, 
much less to imitate, his brightness for more than a single cam- 
paign. 

There is no doubt that the Democracy fell from grace in the 
campaign of 1878, even if it had any in 1876. In fact, we fear 
that Mr. Cox was shrewdly endeavoring to give his party re- 
spectability by saying that it did just like Davenport. 

Nor ae ors o ay donus that the Democracy meant to fall from 
grace Davenport could not prevent the descent— 
graca nona did that; but he so arranged it that the descent was into 
that yey place to which the descent is said to be easy. Hence 
these tears. 
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DIVISION or THE SUBJECT. 


The majority consider the laws of the United States affecting 
and regulating the elective franchise with reference to the ne- 
eessity of such enactments, their practical administration, their 
partisan use gad pieces character, and the costof their admin- 
stration. We follow the same order. es 


THE MAJORITY DENY THE EXISTENCE OF THE NATION, 
The point of view from which the majority has examined the 


subject and conducted the whole investiga will best be un- 
derstood by a short quotation from the report. They say: 


The visions of State laws and constitutions were for more than eighty 
years deemed and found to be ample tion to the freedom and purity of 
elections. This was and is the r 


tof our constitutional ry crore a 
vests the absolute control of the qualifications of voters in the States. 

The Federal Government has novoters; it can make none, and in our view 
it can constitutionally control none. 

This fundamental principle that the Federal Government has 
no voter, this ever-rising, pernicious, and pestilent doctrine is 
one which should never be uttered oy ap mouth which is not 
ready to reopen the debates which culminated in the rebellio 
and were su to be ended with the dying reverberationso 
Five Forks and the peaceful scene at Appomattox Court-House. 
To say that the Federal Government has no voter is to say that 
the voter has no Federal Government, excep as he sets one up 
by his sovereignty as manifest in the States. e war is to be 
fought over again at no distant day unless this doctrine is aban- 
doned. To set it up again is 9 war. In every one ot the 
severel reports of the Democratic members of this committee 
this doctrine, which led to the war and was exploded by the war, 
and which can not be revived without renewing the war, is the 
chief corner stone of their argument, the objective point of all 
their action. 

Why members of the American Congress at this late day 
should thus expend the full force of their powers in the resusci- 
tation of the theory which organized and sustained the Confed- 
8 is difficult to see; and no one who has been alive durin: 
the last twenty years, and who cares for the peace and happi- 
ness so 33 snd Henne nation = 3 oome; an 

rmit such dangerous and bloody dogmas put forth again 
io invite the repetition of that destruction which they have once 
wrought, without a fitting rebuke. There are some doctrines to 
advocate which is to advocate revolution, and this is one of 
them. Experience has proved it to be so. Something should 
pe learned y experience, and especially when so costly as has 

ours. 

From the foundation of the Government until the war, the 
great 3 between parties was not which is supreme in its 
own sphere, the State or the National Government, but which, 
in case of conflicting construction of their respective powers, 
shall have the right of settling the disputed boundary of those 

wers. 
AA seventy years the war of words ed on. At last the 
decision could no longer be avoided, for the tremendous issue 
between free labor and slave labor, beteen the supremacy of 
aristocracy-and of democracy among men, hung upon the result, 
There was no court but war to try it, and each party put his 
money and his blood into the cause. The trial was long, fair, 


and decisive. It was settled that the United States constituted 
a nation, its powers within their sphere supreme; that the 
powers of the States were in their sphere supreme, and that the 


nation should decide the boundaries between their respective 
3 If that much was not settled, nothing was settled; 

e war was as much a failure as though in Milton’s story Satan 
still held one-third of Heaven and was still training his *‘ devil- 
ish enginery ” upon Michael and his hosts. 

Slav was destroyed; that is something. But if the doc- 
trine, be in which led the galiant sons of the South to devote 
themselves to death for what to them then was patriotism, alle- 
giance to their States, with as much sincerity as did the masses 
of the North to the integrity of the Union and the maintenance 
of the national flag, then in some not distant day the Pacific 
Bope may assert her supremacy because the Chinese are not ex- 

ed from her borders; New England, because the nation isfor 
trade; the valley of the Mississippi, or the South, because 
the nation is for protection; any part of our continental domain 
may secede of right because of grievances, fancied or real. The 
restoration of peace has brought nothing but the restoration of 
the same old rope of sand, and renewed the opportunity for ar- 
ment and appeal tothe sword whenever any considerable in- 
rest with geographical advantages or opportunity for hostile 
alliances abrod may desire again to rebel. It is the recognition 
of the theory that the nation has no paramount sovereignty, 
which is dangerous. 

It is hard to inducs a people to make war upon their own gov- 
ernment and agiinst their admitted allegiance. The doctrine 
of State ullegiance was dangerous only because the people of the 
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South conscientiously believed in it. It was patriotism to them. 
If it is to be 3 again all over this country by the Demo- 
cratic party, not 1 the war, we are hereafter to find 
it in every neighborhood, bloodshed will be in every school 
district and on every village green in our next and fast ap- 

proaching civil war. 
The minority of the committee consider this subject as of su- 
reme importance, and that the doctrine that the United States 
no voter is the source of the greatest danger to the Ameri- 


* 

erefore they herewith reproduce so much of their report 

upon the sup abridgment of suffrage of citizens of the 
nited States by the State of Rhode Island” as they deem per- 

3 to meet the restatement of this bad doctrine by the com- 


THE VOTE IS SOVEREIGNTY—THERE CAN BE NO NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
SOVEREIGN IN ITS SPHERE WITHOUT A NATIONAL VOTER. 


The Rhode Istand case. 


Mr. BLAIR submitted the following as the views of the minority: 

into alleged frauds in 

submi the sup abridgment 

ot Eponina of citizens of the United States by the State of Rhode Island, as 

The investigations of the committee in the State of Rhode Island seemed to 

of a com character, to wit: 

into alleged frauds and intimidation of voters in the 

te to which the views of both majority and minority 

have already submitted. The terms of the resolution of instructions to 

the committee leave no doubt of its jurisdiction to inquire fully into this 
subject-matter. 

Second. The committee also proceeded to make a critical examination of 

the constitution and laws of Rhode Island, as they have substantially been 


formore than a generation, ting the right of suffrage in that State. 
There was no pretense of allure by the State to carry out the local regu- 
lations upon subject. com t Was that these regulations existed 
at all and of their enforcement. 


the nation, the right of suffrage, to the protection of which they are entitled 
American citizens as such have no right of suffrage. 


out giv- 
ing just cause of offense to States that in thisregard are sovereign? But the 
committee TT the suffrage at 
all in respect to anything which is contained in the constitution and laws of 
Leste con som past 171 ke nds, 888 eee, and oe 
and, page 8, where the majority, speaking o: wrongs brough 0 

attention of the committee in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, say: 
“ Wrongs upon the ballot or interference with the right of suffrage or with 


are voters; it can not qualify voters, nor can it tect voters from wrong 
inflic t upon those who com them to heen, — rly exer- 
their t ot sufrage. It may punish for crimes co: in regard 
to the manner of voting, but an offense against the right itself must be 
> eget sages 12 aud 15 of their y rt abo N discrimination 
8 s pages an eir report above upon 
in Rhode Isiand: 


“The whole question is one of the rightand power of the State to regulate 
the rule of suffrage as it affects Presidential electors and members of Con- 
gress. This power and right under the Constitution of the United States is 
With the States, and not under the control of The Federal system 
bases its very existence upon the rights of the States to regulate the rule of 


suffrage. 
“The existence of the Federal Government depends upon the existence of 


the State governments. Without their existence in their entirety it abso- 
lutely falls into chaos. It can not continue itself for an hour. There are 
three at tive, the executive, 


of the Federal Government—the legisla 
Th ;ches—the House and the Sen- 
tatives of the United States after 
the State governments have end overnments of the States must 
exist or the popular branch of Congress to exist. * + * Wecan not 
and dare not entertain the thought by those who suffer in Rhode 
Isiand. Their remedy lies in another r 
The doctrine of the majority is thus seen clearly to be that the States have 
the absolute right to amy or abridge the suffrage. If they do so to the de- 
struction of the National Government and of the t of suffrage itself in 
5 say," 838 aud Semono 
ghtsuggested by e Island" 
. The “thought” thus “fearful” to contemplate is contained in the 


el 


supreme and absolute in their control of the right of ey, per- 
haps, ought not to destroy it; but it they do, there is no Thefifteenth 
amendment confers no power over the Tight generally. It only forbids dis- 

nation by reason of race, etc., all OOTAN — and 


even final destruction, may be imposed upon 
vided that there is no discrimination reason of race, color, or us 
may be 5 If it reaches all citi- 


„if partial, 
absolutely destructive, it is lawful and remediless, 
vernment is concerned. 


Ha 
only for the purpose of 
5 of reducing the Fe College; and recognizing the 
ta! ; 
di ities attending the construction of that amendment, and that there 
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iot intelligent ofa 

and law to the S tendent of the Thus the outcome 

ol this whole oie ich nin cap investigation and of their peg isa 

census law, tendent to 

Bettie the ean 2 the constitutional . count up all 

male citizens of any State 21 years of age and u whose right to vote 

at any election named in the fcurteenth Consti 
of the United States has been denied or ab by the laws of any State, 
except as authorized by said fourteenth 
now, while t the Superintend- 


lican government, the suffrage, etc., 
It is obvious that — uđi Committees of the House and Senate, wi 
the duty 


teh 
of this investigation a thing of (sages hyang ent a joy forever, to all w 
had the nvestigat une to serve With him on the committee. 
man who invented sleep." So, too, we say, blessed is the man who, always 
gay, b has yot best joke for the last. But it is not every genius 
3 

some ot the 


they ap- 


roar se 


vail, are, in our belief, the death-warrant of American tu 
The data collected in the State of Rhode Island is of comparatively li 
‘There restrictions u right or aa ot 
penta rh Risto raive thee ta pres ot 
been at some V on and 
eens 5 soma State, and to such few points as require comment we willadvert 
The 3 position of the ye the committee is that the suf- 
trage is primarily and 5 control of the States, and that 
the action of the States the existence of the General Gov- 
ernment. They say. — that the ed 
to elect members of the House and ot 


departments. In other words, the committees seize this 
fifteen years from the close of a gigantic war waged 
reamrm in its boldest and most offensive fora tite ai the — 
Government, exploded and destroy: 

ds. and supposed to have bean buried with the 
thousands who fell in that terrible litigation. 

What constitutes the repub form of government has been the subject 
of much discussion. Itis easy tosay what itis not; there is more difficulty 
‘ise limits of outline and of detail. — ae terms itis 
e. Itistheruleof Coes mani- 

perience 


y 
Government 7 7 whether republican, ä m 
potic, necessarily braces three Led p 
of action to be observed by the 
the law, and it is the same in 
unres 


ercioed by the person: 


power in government executes the law 
Tonal ative and 33 powers. All these powers, or any two of them, may 


be combined in a 
and yet combined | 


wer, and it is the same power whether it is ex- 
— which made 2 i 


may be, reveals at once 3 ovisions of 
the fourth section of the fourth article of the Constitution the United 
States, which declares that “the United States sha 1 ty toevery State 
inthis Uniona re e people n that Sta ern men! antee whether 
the majority of Sn pere e in that 3 itor Dot; general welfare 
of the whole Union 


This power to guarantee „ om aot government to “every State 
in this Union ” is ordinarily conceived of as a power existing and to be ex- 
SBi, on the other hand, as we shad 1 and of F 
see, this power is es- 


What, bt is a republican f. T of government in the American sense? | 


What did th 
gg 


—.—.— as fo 
““ What, then, are wre the distinctive characters of the republican form? Were 
an answer to this question to be so t, not by recurring to principles, but 
in the application of the term by tical to the constitutions of 
Roeper pce 77... ere 2 8 80 
part è supreme authority is deriv m the peo as passed al- 
most universally under the denomination of a republic. same title has 


been bestowed on Venice, where absolue power over 3 body of the the 


è is exercised in the most absolute manner yor 
nobles. Poland, which tea anixsare of ariasecracy of monarchy in 
their worst forms, has with the same Ihe Gov- 
of Which has one republican only, 


body of the society. * * * 


, has, with equal e been 


‘erent principles upon which aiffer- 
eine wets ae to be, or 
h 8 


ons by a Gslegation, 81 8 their powers, 
to the rank of republicans and claim for their gove: t the 8 
title ot republic. It is sufficient for pune a government that — ad- 
t be appointed or indirect the e and 
maas they hold their appointments by a A of the tenures jusi 5 
every government in the United States, as well as other 
s degraded from ihe repui or can be well 8 well executed, 


paring a A bythe . 
. once that it is inthe most rigid sense con- 
formable toit. The House of Representatives, like that of one — j gt e at 


jets the Confederatio: ‘and the sat f ), derives its ES 
o ration senate o ves its a) 

ment from the people. The President is 3 

tho choice of the peo acco! tothe example in most yt the S the Ried 


8 * . thongha 5 of sed ey — themselves. om 
uration of the tmen ually conforma! erepublican s - 
duration of the appoinment is equaliy conform hg 


lican forms are continued by 5 States t 
N Whenever the States may choose 
lican forms the: 77 —92 the 
of the latter. 


ational Governments, we shall not multiply au- 
orities. The whole is — in these few words: 
“Itis essential to such 5 that it be derived from the great 
is sufficient for such a government that the 
be a pena athe either 3 or indirectly, by the 
le, and that they ola thelr a uring pleasure, for a 
or 


ted Curing good 
The case, then, may be tated in — one proposition. In the American 
2 a government republican in form is one where the great body of the 
5 and control those who administer it. This 
fa choice Lage Gok of society is, and can be, poems Ye 
a cho othe 


persons administer: it 


g: 
to the great body of 8 of th within the limits of the States respectively, and 
it is com: ce With that obligation which is assumed Gov- 
ernment in the fourth section of the fourth articleof the tution. Per- 


haps it would be fair to say that this obligation is to guarantee a degree of > 
freedom in the exercise of the suffr: among the different members of society 
in the several — no more restricted than existed when the Constitution 
itself was adopted by the consent of all the States, and of all the 
all the States. tee the ex 


and cations by the States of their own governments from time to 
time, republican in character, undo ly im the duty upon the Gen- 
eral Government to guarantee those modified forms to the States which cre- 


If, now, any force within a State should 1 to deprive the 


its limits of the er o 


the opportunity 
the act of so dc 
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anties through her accustomed forms and e: authorities, how can the 
National Government evade the solemn duty to interpose, with force and 
law meet and ample for the occasion, and rebuild government republican 
in form within that State, if need be from the foundation, in its own dis- 
cretion, subject to its own solemn interpretation of the obligation imposed 
by the Constitution alone? 

To say that the General Government has no power to protect suffrage of 
a State within a State for the poopie of the State, is to say that the General 
Government has no power and is under no obligation to guarantee a repub- 
lican form of government to the States. 

It is thus apparent that the apace and guaranty of the suffrage even 
within mo naa — this h sense, lodged by the Constitution in the 

vernmen 

The duty to judge when the guaranty shall be made good must be in the 
power which alone can enforce iv. 

But, on the other hand, the General Government is itself a government 

publican inform. By virtue of its creation it has the right to exist. It 
Sires its life from the suffrage alone. The States, and the people of the 
States, gave it that form of life, and guaranteed its right to exercise what- 
ever rs were necessary to its own preservation in its original form by 
virtue of the Constitution ugh which they gave it its existence. In other 
words, the whole Constitution being that of a national government repub- 
lican in form, is, in its entirety, a solemn guaranty by the States, and by 
the ple in and of the States, of a 5 republican in form to the 
mation: How, then, if the States fail in their guaranty of a republican form 
of government to the nation, can not the nation enforce the guaranty in its 
own behalf? How, if the nation fails to make good its guaranty to the 
State, can not the State preserve to herself a government republican inform 
by all her powers, both of peace and war? 

Is there no such right as that ot self-defense? Can not the State endeavor 
to defend herself, either with or without the aid of her great ‘antor? 
Reverse it. Is the right of self-defense confined to the States? n not the 
nation, which is bound by a single clause in the Constitution to rescue the 
States from the encroachments of oligarchies and d tisms, not only de- 
fend itself by defending its e, but even, if necessary, call of right upon 
all the States, and upon all the people in all the States, to assist, with their 
utmost power, if need be, in the 5 ot her suffrage, wherever it may 
be assailed? Can it be that the obligation imposed by the creation of a whole 
system of government and the solemn ratification of its provisions, after 
full discussion and solemn agreement to maintain them, imposes no obliga- 
tion upon the States, and imparts no right to the nation? 

But in what way can the General Government be preserved republican in 
form except by the preservation of its power to appoint its officers, legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial, by the suffrage of the ple? 

By the theory of the majority, the very act which destroys republican 
government ina State destroys the republican form of government to the 
nation, so far it goes, because it is said that the nation, as such, has no voter 
atal Let it is claimed that the nation having no power to defend itself 
must yet preserve the State. The nation must guarantee that to the peoria 
of a State, who are an integral part of itself, which it has no power to 
to itself. What power has the National Government, except such as it de- 
rives, directly or indirectly, from and through republican forms; that is, from 
the t body of society thro’ eir suffrages?’? None whatever. II it 
had power derived otherwise the National Government itself would no longer 
be republican in form. 

Then it follows, if thenation has no voter of its on from whom to derive it, 
that it has no power of its own and hence the destruction of the republican form 
of government in a State is the destruction of the National Government also. 
Yet the same men who hold to this absurd conclusion will demand of the Na- 
tional Government the exertion of all its force and the expenditure of its last 
cent of revenue to maintain the guarantee of the constitution of the State, 
when its own existence has been destroyed already by the same process which 
has made its interposition in the State necessary. Since it was first uttered 
there has never, until now, been such a repetition of the execrable taunt, 
“He saved others—Himself he can not save.“ The ple are the common 
source from which the States and nation alike derive their existence and 


Wer. 

po Distinct like the billows. yet one like the sea,” the people through the States 
are pledged to maintain the Government of the nation as they haveestablished 
it, republican in form, while on the other hand that same people, in a na- 
tional capacity, are bound to make good their reciprocal obligations. Each 
is pl for the preservation of the other, and to promote the general wel- 
fare by the harmonious coöperation of both. Deriving their powers from a 
common source, there is no conflict between them. Comprising in their 
combined operation all the functions of national and local political life, 
having the lines which separate them clearly fixed by the Constitution, each 


ronga and by the ballot of each guarantees the 
This 


struction of either of their State or national polity, nor surrenđer the great 
truth that each has its voter or source of life, until they are prepared to pass 
under the yoke of an oligarchy or of some all-conquering czar. 

But it is claimed by some that the highest constitutional tribunal, the Su- 
preme Court, has settled the law as enunciated by the majority, and the đe- 
cision in Minor vs. Happersett, 21 Wallace, is often cited support of the 
position. But there is no decision in existence that for the support of the 
national life and of the national power the United States has no voter. When 
such a decision shall have been rendered a direct issue will have been made 
between the Supreme Court and its creator, which will involve the national 
life, and either the decision or nation will cease to exist. 

Minor vs. Happersett decides only one point, for but one was raised by the 
facts before the court, to wit, that a female citizen of the United States has 
not necessarily the right to yote for electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent or for Representatives in Congress. But it has never been claimed that 
universal 0 was essential to the republican form of government, 
either State or national. Itis only claimed as necessary, however desira- 
ble it may be to that form, that suffrage must be the right of “the great 
body of the ple,“ and that its exercise shall be enjoyed within such lim- 
itsand restrictions as shall have been deemed essential to the safety and 
welfare of the people at the time of the aren pee of the Constitution, or as 
shall have been since that time incorporated in the supreme law of the land. 
It has never been deemed essential, although consistent with the republican 
form of government, that women should vote. But the court, in its learned 
obiter dicta, has used language in that case, which has been cited as the de- 
cided law, to the effect that the nation hasno voter, although a careful exam- 
ination of the case shows the opinion to be wholly incapable of the construc- 
tion placed upon it by the advocates of the doctrines of the 5 

On page 170, the court, after stating that all native or nat inhab- 
itants are citizens, says: 

“The direct question is therefore presented whether all citizens necessa- 


rily are voters. The Constitution does not define the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens. For that definition we must look elsewhere. In this case 


or indirectly by State voters. * * * Thetimes, 
holding elections for Senators and Representatives 
are to be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 


In reality it does not conflict at 
all with the views presented by the minority. The General Government has 
adopted, as it was expected to adopt, the existing machinery of the State 
vernments for ascertaining the will of the voter in regard to national af- 
‘airs, so far as it could 6 be done; and in the sense that the 
voters live in States and use the machinery of their respective States, con- 
form to local regulations and qualifications, o y using State ballot 
boxes and methods and officers in performing their functions as national 
voters, thus exercising in the highest form the national sovereignty, the 
language of the court is true. But itis not true, nor can the court mean to 
be understood as saying, that the election of national officers is a function 
of the States; nor that the voter chooses the national officer in the exercise 
of his prerogative of a voter of the State alone; nor that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is chosen by the people of the Statesin a political, but only ina 
geographical or local se. 

It is not meant that these officers are not chosen by the people of the 
United States and by voters of the United States. The nation adopts for its 
rule of qualification ot voters in each State the qualifications of the electors of 
the most numerous branch of the Legislature thereof, the qualifications of the 


national voter va with his 1 ty, as it might have been provided bya 
general law if the Constitution had left the subject wholly to Congress; but 11 
a State should prescribe a qualification for the voters at a national election 


within her borders which violated the republican form of government, as, 
for an instance, by establis an order of nobility, and confining the suff- 
rage to members thereof, or to a minority of adult male citizens, would not 
the United States then find its voter within such State outside of that anti- 
republican class and including the masses of her people? And with that 
voter would not the nation choose its own officers, and in fulfillment of its 
obligation to guarantee republican forms compel the State itself to remove 
its restrictions and abolish its antirepublican legislation? 

That is one of the objects for which the Government of the United States 


exists. 
The Constitution of the United States does not confer the right of suffrage; 
on the contrary, it assumes its possession by citizens of the United States, 


and in the fourteenth amendment legislates for its protection. The Con- 
stitution does not first confer the right and then provide its denial 
or abridgement. How can the Constitution be the origin of a right the ex- 
ercise of which created the Constitution, and hence must have ted prior 
to the creativeact? The cause must precede the effect. The Constitw 
however, declares that the right of s isa right 8 alone to 
citizens of the States, but to citizens of the United States. e fifteenth 
amendment makes no yeon for the protection of that right as belong- 
ing to the citizens of a State, but recognizing anexisting fact, the possession 
of this great right by citizens of the United States—it does not say of all 
such citizens, but “ of citizens of the United States“ —it prohibits the denial 
or abridgement thereof to such as possess it by the United States or by any 
State for certain specified causes. 

The language of the amendment is as follows, and we commend to the 
earnest attention of those who say “that the United States has no voter” 
the brief but pre t terms of corner stone of American liberty: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

It is not pardonable that any tribunal, in so grave a matter as this, should 
commit the error of confoun the origin and existence of the right to 
vote herein spoken of with the written recognition thereof, as a preéxisting 

ht in this article. 

ere is a certain right—the right of citizens of the United States to vote— 
the prior existence of which as a proper subject-matter of constitutional leg- 
islation is assumed, someth: already well-known and recognized by the 
law. Aright, the r. ation of which, within such limits as should be neces- 
sary to the preservation of government, republican in form, had, by terms in 
the original text of the Constitution, been left to the States, subject to the 
a Dep reservation of power in the nation to make regulations wholly new 
and exclusive, or to amend those already existing, or which might be estab- 
lished the several States. The o. language of the fifteenth amend- 
mentis by implication the strongest possible asseveration of the preéxisting 
right of citizens of the United States to vote. It would not have madethe 
case stronger by enacting in the first place that all citizens of the United 
States, who sess the qualifications of electors of the most numerous 
branch of the Legislature of the State in which they reside, shall have the 


right to vote for electors of President Vice-President, and for Re 


sentatives in ss, Subject to the power of Congress to make or alter 
such qualifications.” 
That was already the law, and under that law some of the States were lia- 


ble to make regulations in eg eve tothe qualifications of those persons who, 
being citizens of the United States, were entitled to vote for United States 
as well as State officers, which regulations should deny or abridge their 
right to vote for certain specified causes, a power which those States would 
be likely to exercise, and still claim that their restrictive legislation did not 
minge upon the republican form of government, because from the founda- 
tion of the Government down to a short time previous not only the suffrage, 
but even personal liberty itself, had been denied to these persons by State 
governments admitted to have been republican in form. 

Therefore the people of the United States, in order to promote the general 
welfare, and for other like causes, designing still to leave the regulation of 
the suffrage chiefiy to the several States, asserted their power over the sub- 
ject-matter in regard to wrongful discriminations, of which there was an 
apparent danger, and pise it beyond the vicissitudes of ordin. party, 
State, or Congressional action, by loc up this great saf of the 
meta man 3 5 5 8 the 5 tise 175, 

Ə language of the court or vs. Happersett, above page 
may at first seem to conflict with this view, Bat upon attentive examination 
it is found to be in consonance with it. The court there say: 

“The fourteenth amendment had already vided that no State should 
make or enforce any law which should abri the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States. If suffrage was one of these 3 or 
immunities, why amend the Constitution to prerai its being 
count of race, etc. Nothing is more evident than that the greater must in- 
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clude the less, and if all were already protected, why go through the form of 


ending the Constitution to protect a part! 
“The right of is not E privilege or an immunity. It is a funda- 
mental political right. As terms ot the law, neither of these words “ privilege 


and immunity is broad enough to melude the — — 94 vote. Pri and 
immunities are created and conferred by the political power, but are not it. 
They may attach as incidents to the right to vote, as for instance the im- 
munity of exemption from arrest on civil process while at the polls, and 
while engaged in the performance of legislative duty—a political ction— 
and pedir, onion to and returning from the same. 

A careful examination of legal definitions will, we think, satisfy anyone 
that although the term prerogative might embrace the right to vote, it a 

ng to the sovereignty, yet the words privilege and immunity“ fall 
short of this right to vote, which is sovereignty itself. The criticism of 
the court is therefore void. 

But even if the words privileges and immunities ** did include the right 
to vote, it would not follow that the right to vote is not one of the r.ghts of 
the citizens of the United States, ano for the reason that another amend- 
ment to the Constitution has been added to that instrument prohibiting dis- 
crimination for special causes. 

Even if the fourteenth amendment had been broad enough to include the 
right of a citizen of the United States to vote, and even if Congress might 
under it have enacted all needful legislation for its protection, still it might 
have been thought wise to legislate by a special amendment in regard tothe 
construction of which there could be no cavil or doubt, in order to meet a 
flagrant and pressing evil, and also to put that legislation in the most en- 
during form. 

But farther, even if the fourteenth amendment, in using the terms “rights 
and immunities of citizens of the United States,” had included the right to 
yote, in all cases where theright was possessed by such citizens, stillit would 
have been no denial or abridgment of that right to have discriminated 

inst a citizen in its exercise on account of race or color or previous con- 
tion ofservitude; and hence the fifteenth article would still have been nec- 
essary. What was tbe right, privilege, or immunity of the citizen of the 
United Spee so far as voting wasconcerned, before the enactment of these 
amendments 

Why, to vote, subject to such qualifications as might be imposed by the 
States, consistent with the republican form of government, and from time 
immemorial the States had been permitted to iminate on the ground of 
race, color, and previous condition of servitude. This political right of cit- 
izens of the United States had not belonged to all citizens, and by be 
made citizens the colored man had not been made a participant in politi 

wer any more than women, of whatever complexion. Our governments, 

tate and national, are republican in form, as we have above seen, even 

though women and children, and some men, all of whom may be citizens, 
are excluded from the sovereignty. 

The States have the power to legislate upon the quatsscations of their own 
voters, provided they do not go so far as to make the form of their govern- 
ments antirepublican; and until Congress shall interfere, the qualifications 
of the voter of the State are adopted as the qualifications of the voter of the 
United States. The provisions of State law in regard thereto are a part of 
the legislation of the nation, made so by the Constitution itself. The right 
of citizens of the United States to vote, then, is one defined, qualified, and 
limited by the laws of the States so long as they are republican in form, not 
because of the power of State law over thatright, but because the legislation 
of the State in re; to the exercise of the suffrage in its own affairs is 
adopted by the nation, and by virtue of its inherent power applied to its own 
voters. i 

The freedom ofthe black man made it proper and essential in many States 
that he should be allowed to vote in order to preserve governments republi- 
can in form. There was danger that State leg slation would forever refuse 
him the exercise of that right. Hence the fifteenth amendment became 
necessary in order to enforce the guaranty of the fourth section of the 
eighteenth article of the Constitution, and to restrain the legislation of 
States which otherwise would so far have restricted the suffrage as to have 
made their own constitutions and PY, its adoption of their laws) that of the 
United States also antirepublican in form. 

The extension of the suffrage to the black man “preserved the jewel of 
liberty in the house of freedom.” 

But, confining our attention for the present to the significant language of 
the fifteenth amendment— 

It is provided, first, that the runs of citizens of the United States to vote, 
etc. How came citizens of the United States by the right to vote? Nota 
line in any previous part of the Constitution confers it. Yet here it is 
spoken of as a fundamental political right. How, if the United States had 
no voter, could there have been any such subject-matter of legislation by 
constitutional amendment as the right of citizens of the United States 
(not of the States) to vote?“ 

Again, this political right, the exercise of which created the Constitution 
itself, “shall not be denied or abridged by the United States.” Howis 
It is said that there is no such right—the right to vote isa State right an 
not aright over which Congress has any constitutional jurisdiction what- 
ever, and all legislation in the way of its denial or abridgment would at once 
be so declared by the Supreme Court; and yet here are the people of the 
United States prohibiting its own Government, not the governments of the 


ings within the provision and Pro on of the United States; 
otherwise legisiation by the Congress ating against the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote on account of race, color, or servi- 
tude would have been simply void without the fifteenth amendment, and its 
formal prohibition would have been folly. 


right to vote of citizens of the United States? Plainly either that 
the right to legislate existed absolutely or by sufferance of the Congress, or 
that in defiance of the Constitution and Congress the States were already 
denying and abridging that right of citizens of the United States, or that 
there was apprehension that in violation of right they were liable so to do. 
There is no occasion for the latterassumption. Wehave seenin the former 
partos this discussion that the whole subject-matter had from the beginni: 
left with the States, being one of those subjects much better left with 

them, so long as the general welfare t. Hitherto the rights of 
citizens of the United States to vote had been, constitutionally and 
violating the republican form, abridged for these causes, which the 
Welfare no longer permits to limit the exercise of the sovereignty of 
at the ballot box. 

But the Constitution now, in this solemn form, prohibits further exercise 
of a power hitherto permissively within the scope of State legislation. We 
mean to say that but for this amendment there was danger that the dis- 
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crimination prohibited by it might have been exercised by the States, atleast 
until Congress should have seen fit to assert its power in the pee, and 
interfere to guarantee the republican form of government to the States, and 
insure its continuance to the United States. discrimination had alwa; 
been considered consistent with the republican form. The power of 
States to discriminate and to deny and abridge the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote upon the ground of sex, age, intelligence, residence, 
nativity, property, taxation, and it may be in other respects, still continu 
because = discrimination is not yet deemed inconsistent with our form o 
government. 

But the discretion is in the General Government to say when all this shall 
cease, and whenever, in the belief of Congress, such conditions are no longer 
essential to the preservation of governments republican in form, they 
must be swept away; not necessarily in all parts of the country at once; not 
necessarily in all parts of the country at all, for these restrictions, some or 
all of them, may always be required for the preservation of the sovereign’ 
of the ballot by maintaining high qualifications among those manian 
who are to exercise it. But the existence of the United States is in the 
right of those of its citizens to whom itis accorded to vote. When the 
United States has no voter, there is no longer a republican government of 
the United States, and any doctrine which tends to vest the sovereign power 
to vote exclusively in citizens of the States, and the right to fix absolutely 
the qualifications of those who shall exercise the ballot. either for State or 
national purposes, serunya in the States, is destructive of this Uni 
and is treason to the Constitution. It involves the wildest assertion o 
States’ rights, and is secession in its most dangerous form. 

The reasonings of the majority are a revival of the lead issue of the re- 
cent war, and their prevalence is the sure precursor of another which could 
not cease until the horrors of the last would be as the breeze of a summer’s 
evening to the tornado of our Western plains. 

Erroneous conceptions of the args aye nature of our Government, of the 


relations of its various and of the residence of its ultimate sove: ty, 
the last secret hiding-place of its power, in the will of the whole e ex- 
pressed in national forms, are most 3 and can not be too vigorously 
or constantly exposed and denounced. They educate the minds ot peo 


in sectional views, and when sources of discord and estrangement arise, 
intellectual belief, and hence the moral sense, are misinformed, and the citi- 
zen fails in his true allegiance. 

In such case men march to the battle-fleld as conscientiously in the cause 
of treason as of fealty to their government. The masses of men are never 
traitors in the sense which im moral guilt and mal dishonor. The 
result of one great war should be sufficient to settle this question, but the 
doctrine of secession and national disintegration has never been more baldly 
promulgated than in the doctrines of the majority report. In comparison 
With them, the trifling data, and the discussion and ouping thereof, how- 
ever able and ingenious as to the alleged grievances in Rhode Island, are of 
no consequence at all. 

THE RHODE ISLAND CONSTITUTION DOES NOT VIOLATE THE FOURTEENTH 
AMENDMENT. 

We ought not, however, to close without a more specific examination of 
the alleged grievances in the State of Rhode Island. 

We deem it proper at the outset to say that whatever may be our o 
as individuals in regard to the laws of that State as compared with those of 
our own, res ively, or of the United States, we do not consider them the 
proper subject of investigation, criticism, or animadversion by a Congres- 
sional committee so long as they are such as the people of the State of Rhode 


ions 


Island have a right to make, and such as the people of the United States and 
their Congress have no right to intermeddle with. Some members of the 
minority may believe in universal manhood suffrage, others in s 


limited b; ucational, property, and other beeper meer and different 
qualifications may be necessary conditions of society, but so long 
as the — of the State of Rhode Island preserve their suff within the 
limits of the republican form, and do not, by their laws regula’ it, violate 
the Constitution of the nation, it is purely their own concern, and they would 
have aright to complain of any reflections upon their conduet and titu- 
tions on the part of Congress or its committees. If, however, on the other 
hand, the facts should show a violation of the right of s amounting 
to the destruction of therepublican form of government, which is primarily 
in the suffrage, or of the Constitution of the United States, it would be the 
duty of the committee to so report, and of the General Government to fulfill 
the guarantees of the Constitution. 

Although there was a great mass of conflicting testimony of various bear- 
ings, the committee has found no ground of interference with the laws or 
people of Rhode Island, except for an alleged abridgment or denial of the 
suffrage to foreign-born male citizens of the United States who do not pos- 
sess a certain 1 It is held by the committee that the 

ualification is one which is not 8 by the Constitution of the 

nited States, because they explicitly say that Co can not interfere for 
its removal. Hence it follows that by the finding of the majority itisa 
qualification not conflicting with republican form of government, 
which the State of Rhode Island may rightfully, in her discretion, impose, 
for otherwise it would be the duty of the United States toremove it at once. 

Then it comes to this, that the committee has been investigating a subject- 
mat er wholly outside the jurisdiction of Congress, and recommends certain 
action loo! to a deprivation of representation of the people of a State in 
Congress, and in choice of the national executive, for im: conditions 
upou the exercise of the suffrage which they deem essential to their safety, 
and which they have a perfect right to impose in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and laws of the land. By their construction of the fourteenth 


amendment they also propose to change the whole basis of representation 
throughout the country from that of numbers to that of male citizens of the 


United States over 21 years of age, for causes of a like nature to this prop- 
erty disqualification in Rhode Island. It becomes, then, an alarming ques- 
tion whether the construction which the committee place upon the second 
section of that amendment is sound. The first and second sections of this 
amendment are as follows: 

“SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
pa to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 

tates wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the pri or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 8 without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

“SEC. 2, 5 shall be apportioned sinong thé several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors of President and Vice- - 
dent of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of the ature thereof, is de- 
nied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, be 21 years of age, and 
citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for pee 

in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation the shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall bear 
tothe whole number of male citizens 21 years of age in such State.” 
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vp De DEET beyonce degans pSecrod:ggmcoeieg rphidan apse sec- 
denial or abridgment, except for certain causes not 

material here, of the IERE to vote” at 8 tions to male citizens 
(not male inhabitants, unless they are also citizens), whether foreign or na- 
tive born, shall reduce the basis of re tation in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male 


citizens 21 years of age in such State.” 
assume that all male citizens of the United 


or 

ce, that the basis of representa’ on is 3 to be reduced as for 

a denial, etc., of the right to vote 5 to in the 
dent that the views of the m 


tion. 
— age. They read this amendment as though it removed all power Whatever 


States.” 

their 1 tor it the right to vote is not such a right 
as that, then lawful restrictions and regulations of the s by the States 
do not constitute a denial or abridgment of the right to vote” within the 
— — f the os and there is no cause for the reduction of the 
basis of representatio: 

The committee can hardly stand upon the eee that a State can be 
5 ow of representation for regulating and restricting the suffrage accord- 

to law. 

Dan then, the States have any power to regulate the suffrage, either in their 

wn affairs or those of the nation, it follows that “the right to vote,” re- 
—— to inthe Constitution, is not the broad, unqualified thing known as uni- 
versal suffrage, but the right to vote“ in its i legal, constitutional sense is 
the right to vote on the part of such citizens as by law of the State wherein 
ive have the right to vote, provided that the laws of the State do not 
Violate the 5 4 — form of government nor violate the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, 

This amendment does not define the “Tight to vote“ at all. It refers to a 
right already existing and known to the laws. 

It is aright now regulated by the States, and which they havea right to 
regulate in such way as to them shall seem essential to their preservation 
and the z puno good, so long as their discretion is confined within those lim- 

the National Government shall deem to be republican in form, and 
subject to that power which the National Government necessarily possesses 
over national elections for its own preservation. 

The fifteenth amendment is the only constitutional prorision which un- 
dertakes to limit the 5 i to vote,” and even that amendment interferes 
with the preéxisting order of things, asestablished by the laws, the prece- 
dents, the courts, and the penoas of the States and of the country. only so 
far as to prohibita discrimination as to color, race, and previous condition 
of servitude, which discrimination but for that prohibition would have been 
consistent with the powers of the several States as hitherto exercised. 

Š The —.— titution of the United States is one of ‘enumeration and not of 
efinition.” 

The “rightto vote“ is subject to many lawful 5 and the com- 
mittee begs the 3 question by assuming that the unlimited right to 
vote” belongs to every male citizen of the United States, and that the 

esentation of the States is to be reduced as a penalty if he is not per- 


tted to e t. Suchan assumption destroys first the States them- 
selves e oblite: power to regulate suffrage even in 
their own aff: at — turns the General Government itself into an 
aristocracy by mtation in the House of 5 and 
in the Electoral I Colleges if a State shall deny or abridge the right to vote to 
a sufficient —— mye not wholly a “law unto itself,” but 
its terms an must be defined and co: and limited by the 


rest of the Constitution and by by existing. laws and the first great law of gov- 
ernments as of individuals, that of -preservation. It seems to us that 
the error of the committee has been the misapprehension of the real and 
necessary meaning of the words, “the right to vote,“ as used in the four- 
teenth amendment; and we commend these views to their thoughtful con- 
sideration, or rather to the Superintendent of the to whom the 
NUT oor to refer all these great questions of constitutional law to 
de c uly d 8 Ist ot June next. 

It oo Berane for to in whether the Foreign si 
quired by the Sta of Rhode Island of citizens = U within her 
porders as a condition ent to the exe age is a denial or 
abridgment of the “right to vote,” within the caning of the fourteenth 
— — ol the Constitution. 

In our belief it is not, and we hold that Congress has no power whatever 
for that cause to reduce her basis of tation. There is nothing in 
the Constitution and laws of the United States nor in the decisions of the 
courts at all inconsistent with the imposition of that condition by the State 
if, in her discretion, she deems it wise under the peculiar circumstan¢es of 
her e A registry law and the enforced payment of taxes prior to the ex- 
ercise io suffrage are no worse in Rhode Island than in Pennsylvania or in 
other 

The State te of Rhode Island is a hep n Capon it is with difficulty that she 
can rve the control of intern the hands of those who, by 
birth and residence in this country, have been cted sufficientiy in the 
nature and workings of free institutions to fit them for self-government. 
The of their $134, or a 
rentalin 


1 Te- 


sity for th the T of that State from the evils of rule by a fluctnating, 
= ereed te, having no permanent residence or interest in the welfare of 
er peo 2 


Rhode Island may judge aright or she 1 be wrong. We should exceed 
the proper jurisdiction of the committee by criticising her —.— 80 Jame res as, 
with the majority, we agree that She has the right to enact them, 
enlightened State; one of the happiest, best governed, and most prosperous 
of thewhole Union. Her constity 


nand laws are admitted to be puue 
in form. o intermedia with ce, in view of these admitted facts, for us to 
attempt to interm here them, 
In to which this ty 9 eee 5 
zens of the United Sta Davee of foreign bi from 8 itis 
epee, The best estimate heey hte the committee 
Dr. Snow, the tenden 
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ment a number not more than two — — 


TT three thousand, and should think would bə 

less. (See p. ot 
The object of the qualification is to create such an interest on the part of 
the voter in the community where he lives as will secure the exercise of 
e under a due sense ot nsibili 


and the 
that in opinion of all 


Island there is great n 
peculiar tircumstances, for * existence. It is also true that every one of 
the original thirteen States had numerous qualifications at least as onerous 
as this, which are enumerated in Minor vs, Happersett, 21 Wallace, page 172, 
and which we transcribe as follows: 


zens permitted to vo 
“Each State 8 for itself who should have that power. Thus in 
New Hampshire every male inhabitant of each town and parish with town 
privileges, and places E in the State, of 21 years of age and 
upwards, excepting paupers an Brass: excused from taxes at their 
own request, were its voters; in 3 every male inhabitant of 21 
years of age and upwards ha freehold estate within the Common- 
Wealth of the annual income of rany estate of the value of £60; in 
Rhode Island, such as are admitted fom the company and society of —— 
colony; in Connecticut, such as had maturity in „ q 
and peaceable behavior, a civil conversation, and 40s. freehold or 220 
5 estate, if so certified by the — in New York, every 
male inhabitant of full age, who shall kaye personally resided with itt one 5 
= counties of the State for six months immediately preceding the da 
ection, it re the time aforesaid he shall have bee 
holder pa ia a freehold of the value of £20 within thi 
rented a tenement therein of the yearly value of 40s., a been rated 
and actually paid taxes to the State; in New ae all inhabitants of full 
age who are worth £50 proclamation 8 clear estate in the same, 
peice pare 3 in the county in which they claim a vote for twelve months 
tely preceding the election; in Pennsylvania, every freeman of the 
age 2 1 years, having resided in the State two years next before the elec- 
tion, and within that time paid a State or county tax, which shall have been 
assessed at least six months before the election; in Delaware and Virginia. 
‘as exercised by law at nt;' in Maryland, all freemen above 21 years of 
age having a freehold of 50 acres of land in the county in which they offer to 
vote and residing therein, and all freemen — —— State above 
the value ot current money, and ha ed in the county in 
which they ofer to vote one whole year 53 peaa the elections; in 
North Carolina, for senators, all freemen of the age of 21 years, who have 
been inhabitants of any one county within the State 5 85 months immedi- 
ately preceding the day of ger and possessed of a freehold in the same 
county of 50 acres of land for six months before and at the day of election, 
and for members of the house of commonsall freemen of the age of 21 years 
who have been inhabitantsin any one county within the 3 twelvemonths 
immediately preceding the day of any election and shall have paid public 
taxes; in South Caro 7 free white man of the age of 21 years, 
a citizen of the State, and having resided therein two yaen previous to the 
day ot 3 and who hath a freehold of 50 noron oria of land — 5 u town lot of 
which he hath been legally seized and months before 
election, or (not having such freehold or town 101 hanno EOIN IES 
the election district in which he offers to give his vote six months before said 
election, and hath paid a tax the preceding egret of 8s. sterling towards the 
rt of the Government; and in Georgia, such citizens and inhabitants 
of the State as shall have attained to the age of 21 years and shall have paid 
tax to the year next prec the election, and shall have resid 
months within the county. Suc TRSA the qualifications required in the 
several States when the Governmen Now the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States aia not make any man a voter who 
Was not 50 arr but it did recognize all who were already entitled to vote 
in their respective States as voters of the National Government as well as 
of the States in which N lived." 
It can not be thata State may not require a different qualification to 
a citizen of fo birth from what it Nena of anative. The great object 
is the security of the proper exercise of the suffrage for pk ta of good 
government of the whole, and conditions may be im according to the 
Recent of the case, in order that the great end may be attained. If all 
conditions may not be imposed t then none at all can be justified. 
if af a voretan boon citizen must necessarily vote under precisely the same 
conditions as the native-born, it must be shown that it is safe for the general 
good that he should doso. It is feared in Rhode Island that citizens of for- 
fe a if allowed to vote while they have hardly any interest in local af- 
will too often injure and not ote either their own or the general 
The native-born citizen as a rule has a more fixed an rtant 
to vote rot which he is a part (ig n 


neither has it an; 
States 


Legislation, as is 1 Se the committee for ee of re- 
ducing the basis of representation in Rhode Island. is su ve of the gov- 
ovisions of the bill are without meaning; and 0570 it to become a law the 
Fret rst duty of the Superintendent of the Census would be to resolve himself 
into a supreme courtand settle authoritatively the . ot the four- 


teenth amendment and all the Des uestions under it on or before 
Sra Ist day of June, 1880, when by law he is required to make the enumera- 


The posed bill does not, in any way, make the remotest practical su 
tion for the guidance of the Superintendent in the performance of his 


uties. 
Itis impossible and needless now to mention the innumerable questions 
of constitutional law which he must settle, eee of fact which nd 


2 inves te in individual The ttee can not be ous 
absurdity. lt is merely the appropriate finale with which 
pentiemen of great ori 8 umor have closed out this wh 
py pen ey Rls —— .. 
is only to be regretted 0 possible tendency to divert public a 
W the welfare of the Ameri- 
e 
ne HENRY W. BLAIR. 
While we concur in the reasoning and conclusions of the minori 
of the committee, we T e opinion that it 
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more in accordance with the ap of republican institutions that there 
ee Ne torte See ght of suffrage in the way of property quat- 
cation. 


H. M. TE 
S. J. KIRKWOOD. 
I have refrained from the on ot personal views in the body of the 
rt upon the limitations of the right of suffrage in the State Rhode 
d. because it did not seem tome proper that the Senate, through its 
ittee, should appear to reflect u the practice of a State while act- 
within the sphere of its conceded jurisdiction. 
henever and wherever it becomes proper for the Government of the 
United States to fix the q cations of voters, I am in favor of the exten- 


to ev citizen. 
sion of the suffrage ery HENRY W. BLAIR. 


ORIGIN Of THE ELECTION LAWS AND THEIR OPERATION IN THE STATE OF 
SEW YORK. 

The majority have thought it essential to set up the doctrine 
that the nation has no voter, and hence the voter no nation, 
in order to lay a logical basis for the repeal of the national elec- 
tion laws, and they have sought to prove the malign influence of 
these laws upon the public interests by an investigation of their 
operations in the city and State of New York. 


JOHN I. DAVENPORT. 


The national election laws were to a great extent the work of 
John I. Davenport, sustained by the patriotic labors of the Union 
League Club of New York City. Davenport was for some 
years commissioner of the United States, and for about ten years 
chief supervisor, charged with the administration of those laws 
in the city of New York. He also was the author and largely 
instrumental in securing the enactment of the election laws of 
the State of New York, which went into operation at about the 
same time as the election laws of the United States. 

It is a tame tribute to the great ability and patriotism, as well 
as to the fidelity and untiring persistency of this gentleman in 
his official life, and who, as much as any other American citizen 
whatever, has deserved well of his country, to say that when 
those who have most reviled him are forgotten for the benefit of 
their own memory, or are remembered only because they were in 
their time dangerous to the public welfare and have left behind 
them only malign political influences, the name of John I. Day- 
enport will be known as that of one who, in his generation, 
was a bulwark of free institutions, whodevised and who executed 
measures indispensable to the public welfare, undisturbed by the 
railing of enemies,and with a firm hand, notwithstanding the 
3 halting support of friends. 

CHIEF POLITICAL DANGERS TO THIS COUNTRY. 

Republican government in America has been assailed, and is 
still in danger, chiefly by two things: j 

First, by the tendency of power to concentrate in the hands of 
the few; that is, from the aristocratic form of government which 
ruled the South fora generation, and itself of its for- 
mer domain after the war by the terrible processes which are 
recorded in the archives of the Government, and which mani- 
fested itself in that political solidarity which has just begun to 
yield to the spirit of the times and to the irresistible impulses 
which are stimulating the liberal movements in that great sec- 
tion of our reunited and happy country. ‘ 

Second, by the corruption of thesuffrage itself. This evil has 
been much more prevalentatthe North than in the South. The 
latter has operated from within, the former from without. The 
one suppressed the ballot; the other prostituted the ballot. The 
one tainted theatmosphere so that the purest blood was poisoned, 
and spread like the plague; the other created a vacuum and suf- 
focated all life. The one shut down over the entire South like 
an exhausted receiver, and human rights withered away; the 
other culminated in the large cities of the North, notably in 
New York. Both operated through the machinery of the Demo- 
cratic party, and the national election laws were born in the 
necessity for a remedy which they created. 


NEW YORK CITY FRAUDS IN 1568. 


The Presidential election of 1868 was supposed to depend upon 
the result in the State of New York; at least it was conceded 
that the Democratic party would fail without its électoral vote. 
The State and city governments were in the hands of that party. 
The city had long been subjeet to wicked political elements, and 
was held as in a vise by the combined prostitution of the execu- 
tive and judicial powers which controlled political expression at 
the ballot box by money and the ignorant foreign vote. 

Naturalizations in that city had varied yearly from two to six- 
teen thousand in number from 1856 to 1867, inclusive; in Presi- 
dential years from twelve to sixteen thousand. 

In 1868 the courts of New York City, operating chiefly through 
two judges, who were afterwards impeached for crime, and who 
then were themselves candidates for reSlection, issued 64,000 cer- 
tificates of naturalization, over 40,000 of which were used in New 
York and the remainder in Connecticut, New Jersey, and Ohio, 
the other States which were relied upen to secure Democratic 
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success. The rural part of the State of New York being largely 
Republican, the records of the polling precincts of the city were 
withheld until the country vote was kuown, and then falsified 
until the State vote was returned by corrupt officials with 10,000 
majority for Seymour and Blair. 


THE FRAUDS ADMITTED BY THE COMMITTEE. 


The popoa aa of this gigantic crime is admitted by the ma- 
jority the following words, to be found on page 6 of their re- 
port: 


It was alleged, and it was not denied, that in 1868 New York courts and 


officials thereof had issued, or permitted to be issued, large numbers of ~ 


fraudulent naturallzation papers, which were placed by partisans in the 
hands of foreigners who ne r actually were nor were entitled to be nat- 
uralized, and it was alleged that the number of these still in existence in 
1878 and in use was some 10,000, ? 

So it was some 25,000, including all outstanding; but we com- 
mend the committee for its candor. No man likes to make too 
large an admission of crime himself, and it isan over- 
whelming testimonial to the force of the evidence that these 
frauds are at last formally admitted and their existence placed 
on record in the archives of the Senate. 

This tribute to the power of conscience is a most striking tes- 
timonial to the personal worth of thé majority of the committee, 
although we are obliged to add that the investigation ha 
closed on the 20th of July, 1880, at which time the committee ad- 
journed to meet at Washington on call of the chairman to con- 
sider reports, and with the understanding that this would be 
done before the fall campaign, then approaching, that astute 

litician, as well as distinguished Senator, did not come to the 

ront with the above confession, nor to consider reports,” until 
the 25th of February, following the election, when it was alto- 
gether too late to make use of the rich mines of political capital 
unearthed by the Davenport investigation to effect the repeal of 
the detested Federal election laws, which were thus left to oper- 
ate with their usual benignity unassailed by nee adverse rt 
of the committee, under the firm but just administration of their 
author and supervisor. This unaccountable delay has made it 
seem almost useless to the minority, especially in view of the 
evidence, to submit any report at all. 
SUMMARY OF FACTS. T 

It may be proper, however, briefly to summarize the facts thus 
strongly established by the evidence. 

Sixty-four thousand fraudulent naturalization certificates were 
put afloat under the authority or pretended authority of the su- 
preme and superior courts in the city of New York in the month 
of October, 1868, of which 25,000 were outstanding in the hands 
of Democrats, who would vote upon them, if unmolested, in the 
State and national elections in 1878. 

IN THE SUPREME COURT. 

Judge George G. Barnard, of the supreme court, issued 19,000 
of these fraudulent certificates. He was a candidate for reélec- 
tion. That supreme court never issued a naturalization certifi- 
cate before nor since. Ten thousand of these certificates were 
noted by a list of the names of the persons alleged to have been 
naturalized. Of the remaining 9,000 there is not and there never 
was a scrap of writing in the nature of record or even a trace on 
the files of Judge Barnard’scourt. The evidence of eminent 
jurists was before the committee that from eight to ten was the 

gest number of persons that any court could naturalize in an 
hour, and from eighty toa hundred in aday. Judge Barnard 
naturalized on the 12th day of October, 1868, 2,543 persons, or 
more than five in a minute, or one in twelve seconds, 
that he worked eight hours, and nearly two per minute if he 
worked the whole twenty-four hours of the day. 

But the evidence showed that Judge Baar worked only five 
hours on the 12th of October, 1858, and that was the usual length 
of his sessions. Therefore, naturalization being a judicial act,” 
this master in the art of magistracy tried these cases upon which 
hung his own election and the political fate of 35,000, 000 of 

ople at an average rate of one in seven and a half seconds. 

rue, he did not admit so many every day, but then he did not 
give all his time to naturalization. He kept his ordinary busi- 
ness along during the month, and there is nothing to prove, or 
to make it in the least poe that he investigated a single 
case or rendered one honest judicial judgment in the whole 
19,000. Some of the cases which came before him may have been 
entitled to naturalization, but the evidence is so far a demonstra- 
tion that the presumption must arise that in no case was there a 
single j act. The ordinary presumption of the regularity 
of proceedings is entirely reversed by the admitted proof. 

IN THE SUPERIOR COURT. 

In the superior court, where the rest of this hocus pocus of 
fraud was committed, so far as it was done in the courts at all, 
the mass of the cases came before Judge McCunn, whodied pend- 
ing impeachment for his crimes. 
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He testified before the Lawrence committee, in 1869, that he 
could naturalize two in a minute; Judge Jones, one of asso- 
ciates, testified before this committee that McCunn was a man of 
extraordinary quickness and dispatch in the transaction of busi- 
ness. In his court 2,077 were admitted October 12, 1868; mak- 
ing 4,620 on that famous day in both courts. Judge Brady, of 
the court of common pleas, testified before the Lawrence com- 
mittee that in his opinion the men could be naturalized in five 
minutes each, so that Judge Barnard could and did naturalize 
forty-three men, while Judge Brady, his contemporary on the 
bench, could naturalize but one. 

CONSIDERATIONS COMMON TO BOTH COURTS AND ALL THE PRETENDED 

NATURALIZATIONS, 

The pretended records of these two courts, the supreme and 
the superior, show 37,000 admitted naturalizations between Oc- 
tober 6 and 23, inclusive, and many of these days comparatively 
little was done, for the ordinary business of the courts proceeded 
as usual. For instance, on the 6th, in the supreme court, only 
five persons were admitted, and other days in either court 
none at all or but afew hundred. Bear now in mind that from 
80 to 100 cases are all that an honest judge can naturalize, 
with every facility as to blafik, clerks, etc., and that these judges 
conducted much or all of the ordinary business of their courts 
beside, and then examine the following evidence from their own 
records, which do not represent two-thirds the actual number of 
certificates putin circulation during the specified time. 


in the supreme court: In the supreme court. Persons. 
Oct. 6. Oct. 16. EPEE E 


18, 824 
in sixteen days, or 1,176} persons in a day, and twelve times 
the possible number within human capacity. 


Persons.| In the superior court: 
— 1429 Oct. 14 


Š 


ES: 894 
5. 1, 388 

Gee eons 1.820 

Tz 1,459 

8. 1,092 

9. 821 
10. 759 
12. — 2.077 
17120 Se aie en ane 1, 389 Making a total Ol 18, 653 


in the superior court in twenty days, and varying from five to 
twenty times the utmost stretch of human judicial powers for a 
single judge. In this, as in the supreme court, most of the 
work seems to have been done by a single judge, McCunn, al- 
though afew were naturalized by his associates. 

One of the articles of impeachment against Judge Elliott, of 
Louisiana, of which an account will be found in Senate Documents 
volume 9, of the Twenty-cighth Congress, was that he cause 
and permitted 1,748 certificates to be issued in the course of three 


ears. 
$ Somətimes these judges did not pretend to question the ap- 
plicant or witnesses at all. Sometimes questions were read so 
rapidly as to be unintelligible, and were addressed to the pro- 
miscuous crowd (many of whom were ignorant of the English 
tongue) which filled the room, without waiting for responses, or 
in fact there being any way in which the applicant or witness 
could tell whether he or some one else was addressed. Some- 
times there was no pretense of any examination at all. Squads 
of forty or fifty, ed for the purpose, would congregate in 
the room together, while the court or clerk would call over a 
list of several hundred names previously prepared and furnished 
by theTammany committee, and make the proper responses for 
witnesses und applicants; and the same witnesses, who were 
already known to the courts as abandoned wretches, convicts, 
and notorious criminals, acted as witnesses of good moral 
character,” entitled to be believed on oath, in thousands of cases. 

Often,with grotesqueeffrontery, these gracelessscamps, so much 
superior, however, to their ermined coadjutors in the consum- 
mation of their common crime, instead of signing their own 
names as witnesses, would affix those of distinguished and repu- 
table citizens of the Commonwealth. Among those whose names 
have thus figured, without their consent, in this carnival of 
fraud, are August Belmont, John T. Hoffman, William H. Van- 
derbilt, and Samuel G. Courtney, who was then United States 
attorney and engaged inthe hopeless effort to prosecute and pre- 
vent the frauds. 

Onemanappeared asa witness for 2,162 persons, ten well-known 
criminal characters for 8,245, and 20,000 applications were sup- 
ported by the testimony of these professional witnesses, whose 


characters were familiar to the judges, and whose work was un- 
der their very oo 

At that time law required two witnesses, but one was ac- 
cepted by these judges as sufficient, and oftentimes there was no 
witness at all, even in form. Nine-tenths of all the papers were 
made out for minors; that is, for applicants who were therein 
supposed to allege that they came to the United States before 
they were 18 years of age. This saved the production of any 
evidence of declaration of intention, as required in other cases, 
and economized time in various ways. Frequently all the pa- 
pers would be made out and signed in the same handwriting, 
party, witness, court, and clerk; and again, one or more of these 
essential signatures would be wholly wanting; and, again, mis- 
placed or interchanged so that the clerk would sign as King of 
Germany, and clerk of the courtor clerk of the King of Germany, 
as the case might be. Subjects of the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland would renounce allegiance to the King of Italy, and 
would either not swear allegiance at all or would pledge them- 
selves under the seal of the courts of the United States to bear 
true faith to some foreign potentate or power. 

When declarations of intention were prodonod they often 
would show the lapse of less than two years since they were made, 
but that was no hindrance. It seemed to be assumed that it 
would be two years before the world would end, and the mills 
of justice ground on. Itwas necessary to have 64,000 certificates, 
and that they might be forthcoming in due time there could be 
no nonsense about facts or law. 

Great numbers of certificates were made out in blank—that is, 
ready for the names of parties and witnesses—and delivered in 
masses from the custody of the court for distribution on the 
streets and elsewhere after the Tammany commitiees had found 
their man and perfected the instrument. Thousands of cərtifi- 
cates never passed through the hands of courts or clerks except 
as they were delivered fresh from the printer, without any Pas 85 
ing upon them at all; and of what purported to be applications, 
nine thousand of those now on file in the supreme court did not find 
their way there until after the Lawrence investigation by the 
House of Representatives in 1869. Great numbers of certilicates 
purporting to have been issued in October, 1868, by the supreme 
or superior court have been given up to Mr. Davenport in the dis- 
charge of his duties as commissioner, for which there is no trace 
of any application to be found anywhere. Partiesand witnesses 
were described as residing by the score on empty lots, in unin- 
habited tenements, in houses of ill-fame, and other impos:ible 
or disreputable places. 

The certificates were peddled through the city like daily pa- 
pers, and sold from 50 cents to $2.50. Men bought them because 
they were cheap, thinking they would or might be handy to 
have in the house, or for use at some future time. They were 
sent to the Old World as a temptation to those 5 there 
to join their friends in a land which conferred citizenship upon 
those who never had seen it, and the files of the Department 
of State show that we have more than once been in danger of 
serious complications with foreign states by reason of the hold- 
ing of these fraudulent certificates by parties who never saw 
America and probably never will. 

These certificates were sent by ig ines and by messengers to 
Connecticut and New Jersey and Ohio by thousands. They 
were distributed up the Hudson and among interior towns of 
the State of New York. A package of 3,000 of them was found 
hidden behind a mirror ina disreputable place in New York, 
directed to a Democratic politician in the State of Connecticut, 
having failed to reach its destination. 

But the time would fail us to state, in however condensed a form, 
the innumerable facts which demonstrate that these crimes of 
those who pretended to be acting as the supreme and superior 
courts in the city of New York, with their aiders and abettors 
of Tammany Hall, were not judicial acts—were not, either in 
fact or inlaw, naturalizations. Aninnocent party takes nothing 
under a forged instrument; and the evidence demonstrates that 
nearly all the certificates whose validity was eyer questioned by 
Mr. Davenport were subject to the objection that they could not 
possibly represent a judicial act. There could but arise the 
strongest presumption against them all, even in those few pos- 
sible instances where the parties might be entitled tonaturaliza- 
tion, provided it had been done in the proper manner. 


EFFECT Of THESE REVELATIONS UPON THE PUBLIO. 


Probably no event in our political history—not even the firing 
upon Fort Sumter—has so startled thoughtful men as the reve- 
lations of these astounding naturalization and other frauds, 
Ae Same in connection with them upon the suffrage in New 

ork. 

New York was already permanently lost. 
would be sure to follow in the same course. 
one party would result in that of the other. 


Every great city 
The corruption of 
There is no special 
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virtue in human nature which votes the Republican ticket which 
is not inthe Democrat. The latter is further gone and harder 
to reclaim; but whenever competition in fraud is essential to 
success, all political 8 wil . It is only by making 
fraud the source of defeat that political human nature can be 
kom pure. This truth in practical polities can not beignored. 

e actual condition of the whole South, and the impending- 
condition of the North, by reason of the condition of its great 
cities, which would soon control that section, with the facilities 
in New York City, which the State could not control, for the in- 
definite manufacture of voters for distribution wherever they 
might be needed to carry doubtful and important elections, 
called aloud for the only possible remedy, and it was provided 
in the Federal election laws. 

Mr. Davenport was intrusted with their enforcement in the 
citadel of fraud, New York City. 

The great practical fact with which he was confronted was the 
existence of 64,000 bogus voters belonging to the Democratic 
party, and armed with the pretended certificates of 1868. Some 
of these were elsewhere, but most of them remained. To sup- 
press that fraudulent vote was the thing to be done. Beyond 
that there was little danger, for the new laws, State and na- 
tional, made the perpetration of future illegal naturalizations ex- 
ceedingly difficult—almost impossible. 


DUTY OF THE ELECTION OFFICERS IN THIS CASE. 


The chief supervisor and commissioner (both offices being 
vested in Mr. Davenport) is charged with the prevention of 
fraudulent voting. e is to take care that the election laws be 
faithfully executed, and to insure to the people an honest ballot 
and a fair count. In him are combined ministerial and judicial 
powers, and he is bound so to exercise both as to secure the great 
end for which the laws were enacted. Much necessarily is in- 
trusted to his discretion. He is not to exercise all possible pow- 
ers under the law unless it be necessary. He is to put forth the 
whole if the great end requires it. He must pursue that policy 
which will do the most good, violating intentionally no man’s 
right, but permitting no man so to exercise his right as to de- 
stroy that of the whole. It is his duty to so construe the rights 
of individuals as to give the opportunity for the just exercise of 
all. He would have no right to spend election day in judicial 
examinations of contested cases when the whole city is in riot 
and his utmost vigilance is required to preserve peace at the 
polls. 

If it was his honest belief, based upon reasonable evidence, 
that all the outstanding certificates of citizenship of October, 
1868, were void, it was his duty to prevent any man from voting 
upon them by the process which the law itself in express terms 
made it his duty to initiate. If he believed that numerous false 
registrations had taken place he might commence prosecutions, 
and those prosecutions might be pushed or abandoned, accord- 
ing to the opinion he might entertain as to the general enforce- 
ment of the law for the 1 e good; or by the officers of the 
United States who should be charged with the duty of further 
conducting legal proceedings. Any man aggrieved has his rem- 
edy by suit against the commissioner and supervisor whenever 
he commits a wrong, and it is far more reasonable to put upon 
him the labor of obtaining justice by proving his right to vote 
under a certificate of 1868, for each man might know his own 
ease, while to the supervisor the whole 64,000 would appear to 
be fraudulent alike. It would be absolutely impossible for him 
to discriminate, even if still responsible. What course, now, 
should an honest official pursue under the circumstances which 
surrounded Mr. Davenport? 

We submit that his first step should be to give notice to all 
holders of the certificates, the validity of which he questioned, 
that hey wona not be allowed to vote upon them. The question 
for him is not to decide whether the holder believes himself en- 
titled to vote; but is he entitled to vote? 

His next duty would be to afford every facility in his power 
for the exchange of false for true certificates to such parties as 
should make it appear that they were entitled to them, and for 
e really naturalized in all cases where the party should 

esire. 

Third. That believing these certificates to be false “and all 
registration and voting upon them a violation of law, he should 

revent both—peaceably if he could, forcibly if he must—and 
ving that duty to perform he should give all due notice of his 
intention, provided such notice would not make the performance 
of his duty more difficult; he should then institute his prosecu- 
tions and prevent the apprehended wrong. Neither the public 
nor the supervisor is bound to carry on sixty thousand prosecu- 
tions, even if they are well founded. The man who claims the 
right to vote is bound to come with clean hands and true title. 
A certificate which comes out of a lot of 63,999 palpable frauds 
may give such a title, but the presumption is sixty-three thou- 


and nine hundred and ninety-nine to one that it is itself a fraud. 


It is known best by the company in which it is found, and the 
supervisor who would permit a man tə vote upon such a certifi- 
cate should be peremptorily removed. Records are to be taken 
as true until impeached, and can not be impeached in collateral 
proceedings, it is said. But this is not a collateral proceeding, 
nor is the record to be taken as true by the officer if he has rea- 
sonable evidence that the pretended certificate isa fraud, whether 
that fraud is inthe imposition practiced by the applicant upon 
the court, or by the court upon the law and the applicant, or in 
the joint crime of court and applicant alike. 

Is the statute which prohibits registering under false certifi- 
cates only to be executed after the supervisor has spent three or 
five years in a civil suit to ascertain whether the certificate is 
falseor valid? Because there is a peepee of innocence over 
us all, is therefore no man to be charged with crime until he is 
proved pony When the great purpose of prosecution is the 
protection of society against crime not yet committed, can no 
prosecution be abandoned when that object is attained? How 
absurd! It is the duty of the election officer to complain and ar- 
rest when and where he thinks the crime is, and to follow the 
matter so far as to secure a fair election if he can. There his 
responsibility, in his discretion, ends, and if the further prose- 
cution fails when it ought to proceed, then other officers of the 
law are charged with the failure upon their oaths of duty. 

If the holder feels aggrieved he may prosecute the supervisor 
for malicious arrest, or he may have his civil action to test his 
right to vote. Until he does this neither he nor the political 
party which whines over the loss of his vote has any right to com- 
plain that the brave and upright conduct of a public official has 
saved the casting of 63,999 fraudulent votes at the posible ex- 
pense of one man, whose right may have existed although his 
title was written as a single line in an encyelopedia of fraud. It 
is no part of thesupervisor to protect ignorance because it desires 
to vote. He has neither right nor duty to perform for one man 
more than for another, It is his business to protect the ballot. 
To protect the ballot is not merely to count those which are right- 
fully cast, but to exclude all presumptively spurious tickets from 
the box, however honest and well-meaning may be those who 
would cast them. 

THE COURSE OF DAVENPORT. 

From the day he became supervisor, charged with the enforce- 
ment of these laws, he has continually proclaimed this gigantic 
fraud from every housetop and by every drop of printer’s ink he 
could borrow or buy. But even in 1868, while the frauds were 
going on, every ignoramus even in the city knewof them. One 
of the witnesses who received a present of acertificate, although 
he was not entitled to vote and hia not go near any court what- 
ever, testified that everybody knew about these bogus certificates, 
just as they knew that bounties were offered during the war. 

But at every registration and election, and before and after- 
wards, Davenport was notifying and prosecuting and killing out 
these fraudulent certificates. For eight years there not 
been a howling political dervish in the United States who had 
not cursed his luck because Davenport would not let the Demo- 
crats vote on the fraudulent certificates of 1868. There was not 
achild in New York who did not know, if the panty journals 
could be believed, that the only thing between the Democratic 
party and the control of the Government, which meant the post- 
offices, was Supervisor Davenport,of New York. The evidence 
taken by the committee is full of his notices and those of the 
district attorney, in fine print and coarse print, published at 
least three times before every election, posted all over the city, 
thrust into the hands of every son of man who dared to register 
or offer to vote on one of the certificates, and sent through the 
post-office to all conceivable directions that could excite suspi- 
cion of finding one who had the accursed thing. 

Then the city was fullof supervisors, and marshals, and police- 
men, and committeemen, and politicians, and prosecutors, and 
defenders, and judges, and all manner of agencies in constant 
action to notify the holders of these certificates that if they 
wanted to vote they must produce some other evidence of right, 
and that the courts were open to naturalize, and that the super- 
visor, who was also clerk of a court, would aid, even gratuitously, 
in setting everybody right, regardless of party or of expense. 
Probably there was no one fact so generally known in New York 
as that Davenport believed the certificates of 1868 to be frauds 
and that he would arrest every man who tried to vote on one ot 
them, unless it were the cognate fact that they were frauds, and 
that he would fail in his duty if he did not prosecute all men who 
tried to use them. We can not recapitulate the evidence at 
length. It isa marvelous record anda sure foundation of honor- 
able fame. Let the people read it. 

HE DID NOT DEFY THE COURTS 

But it is said that he defied the co iris: that honorable judges, 

like Blatchford and Freeman, decided that he was wrong, and 


‘ 
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that still he defied the law. It is not true. Davenport claimed 

y and as of chief importance that the courts committed 
crimes in issuing the certificates of 1868, and that certificates 
and pretended records alike were void absolutely, in fact and in 
law. He alsoclaimed that even if the courts and applicants had 
acted in good faith, that the indexes and scattering memoranda, 
with the pretended applications, were not such a record as the 
law contemplated and required. He thought such memoranda 
would not do for a record, but Judge Blatchford and Judge Free- 
man thought they would. There is much authority to sustain 
Mr. Davenport in this position. He was right, 8 in 
making the point in such a case, for every such case should be 
fought at every step. 

But the main point was notraised beforeeither judge. Noth- 
ing but the sufficiency of the record, ass to have 
been done in good faith, was before the court, and both of these 
eminent judicial officers declared in substance that if the onarga 
made by Mr. Davenport of fraud on the part of the courts in 1868 
were sustained by the evidence, then their proceedingsand their 
records alike were void. It is also to be noted that the opinion 
of Judge Blatchford was not delivered until January, 1879, al- 
though cited in condemnation of Mr. Davenport for his action 
prior to the election of 1878. The opinion of Judge Freeman, of 
the superior court, was delivered October 15, 1878, and both 


Justity Davenport's conduct so far as it was based upon such ac- | 
tual 


rauds as would vitiate the certificates. Besides, neither 
Daven nor the district attorney were represented before 
Jud eman, the ings being of an ex parte character. 


The committee also cite in their report a decision rendered in 
November, 1880, 1 after the evidence closed, and more than 
two years after the election of 1878, to which this investigation, 
under the resolution of the Senate,related. This is to the effect 
that when a man charged with an offense can be arrested be- 
fore election day as well as not, he ought to be so arrested.” 
Surely the committee can not be serious in applying that evident 
truth to Mr. Davenport. In the case cited there was no warrant 
issued by Davenport at all. It was charged against a marshal 
that he made threats to prevent those entitled from voting. 

The court was of course right in ordering his arrest, but it can 
not reasonably be claimed that Davenport, with his limited force, 
and comparatively without funds, charged with the tremendous 
labors and responsibilities of these great elections in New York, 
working night and day with his whole force for weeks before 
the election, with ten thousand anticipated crimes to be pre- 
vented, and thousands morethat might befeared, responsible not 
as a prosecuting officer for final punishment of offenses, but for 
the successful conduct of the election in accordance with the 
law—that he would or could have done his duty by frittering 
away his time, and men, and money, all of which were too little 
for what he was sworn as chief supervisor to do, in a vague hunt 
for the half-responsible ignoramuses whom the subtleties and 
crimes of 8: rand guiltier men had armed with these instru- 
ments of fraud upon the sacred s es of their fellow-men. 
To have thus wasted his resources would have been crime, and 
the design of the law would have been utterly defeated. The 
best proof that Davenport did his duty is that, under unparal- 
leled difficulty, he enforced the law and extorted from his ene- 
mies the ungradging praise bestowed by Mr. Cox and his hon- 
orable associates of the investigating committee of the House. 

NO GUILT EVER FOUND IN HIM. 

And in this connection we feel that it would be wrong to omit 
the fact that amid all the heated denunciation which baffled 
Democrats have heaped upon his head for these many years, not- 
withstanding at least three Congressional investigations have 
sought his official life, yet never has there been the slightest 
effort after the investigation to impeach him or to effect his re- 
moval from office. Even our own valiant majority, after closing 
the evidence in the month of July, ran away from their own re- 
port until long after the election, to affect which the investiga- 
tion may have been instituted. Burnt fingers are instructive 
to the st of men. 

IMPARTIALITY AND COURTESY OF THEIR ENFORCEMENT. 

But there have been allegations of needless harshness in the 
discharge of the laborious duties of his office on the part of the 
chief supervisor and his subordinates, and the severest complaint 
of all, which explained explodes the rest, has rhe been that 
he confined violent and noisy respondents for a few hours (never 
over night), pending their examinations, in an ‘iron cage.” 
Even the committee, after having personally inspected the ss 
ment, and having been in it, speak of it as an “iron cage.” t 
iron cage is one of the largest. best ventilated, most com- 
fortable apartments in the post-office building of New York City, 
a public structure probably not inferior in its appointments 
to any other on the face of the earth. The cage is twice 
larger than the best committee room of the Senate of the United 


States, and better by far than most of them. Brumidi has not 
adorned its walls with frescoes, but he has placed his immortal 
work in this Capitol, where it will show to far less advantage 
than upon the walls of this ‘‘cage.” 

The room is 41 feet long by 214 wide, high, airy, and well 
lighted, in the fourth story of the building, and one of the most 
desirable rooms in it. It was isely the same as the room of 
Mr. Davenport himself, which was in the story below. Smail 


iron rods, curved and rounded in various forms of beauty at the 
ends, stand perpendicularly across the room, about 5 inches 
apart, and h enough to be difficult to climb, except perhaps 


to small boys, dividing the room in two apartments, the smaller 
of which is 214 by 12 feet. This is the cage.“ II itis a cage” 
it is a nice one, and Davenport could not have placed his pet 
canaries in a more delightful place, both for light and song. 
Even the committee which found fault with it held its sessions 
in a room no better, although the Hon. Thomas L. James, then 

tmaster of the city, courteously surrendered his private office 

or their use. 

The carpets were better, but for at and peaceful medita- 
tion, for real happiness, or for that abstraction which a man re- 
quires in as ere for the trial of his case, the cage“ is far 
8 t is safe to say that not one of the men confined in 

tever had a legal right to occupy so good quarters either be- 
fore or since, and we doubt not that they look back to the 
scene of their confinement as the unanswerable demonstration 
of the extravagance of the Republic. 

The evidence shows that no man arrested was subjected to a 
tithe of the hardships and exposure and protracted vigil, anx- 
iety, and physical as well as mental strain, which overwhelmed 
the chief supervisor and his whole force, day and night, for 
weeks before as well as after the elections, nor is there the 
slightest evidence that any man was molested or delayed for 
lucre or malice or from seal. Occasional complaints 
of irregularities on the part of the working force, such as al- 
ways occur, crop out in evidence, but nothing affecting the good 
aith, efficiency, and impartial uprightness of the general ad- 
ministration of the law. 


INTIMIDATION. 


But it is claimed that the warrants were issued to intimidate 
and that they did intimidate legal voters. 

How could a warrant intimidate any but voters on the certifi- 
cates of 1868? They were issued against no one else. Do the 
committee claim those certificates to have been correct? Grant 
that there were twelve or fifteen thousand men who desired to be 
naturalized in 1868, and who might have been made citizens in a 
due and orderly procedure as in former years. Do the commit- 
tee, after having admitted the t frauds of 1868 in their report, 
still claim thatthese men who a right to be were naturalized, 
after all, by these performances of Barnard and McCune? Do 
the committee claim that these were“ judicial acts”? If not, 
where are the naturalizations, and if they were not naturalized 
what intimidation of legal voters could there be in issuing war- 
rants for the arrest of men who were determined, after ten years’ 
knowledge of their incapacity, to continue to violate the fran- 
chise of others by voting themselves? 

There was no possibility of separating the good from the bad, 
if there were any good, and we have already shown the utter 
folly of pretending that there were any of the latter in whose 
favor there could be mf presumption of compliance with the 

roper forms. Even if there may have been a kernel of wheat 
this mountain of chaff, is a public officer, charged with the 
franchise of two hundred thousand American citizens, to sacri- 
fice the whole result of afair vote and an honest count lest he 
may put some obstinate or corrupt holder of acertificate of 1868 
to temporary inconvenience? 

Tho committee still want that fraudulent vote just as the Tam- 
many men did, and complain bitterly of the only administrative 
measures which could possibly have deprived them of it. 


THE COST. 


Finally, the committee say that it costs too much. 

That depends upon what they are willing to give for honest 
elections. Mr. Davenport's office proper has cost from $18,000 to 
$23,000 at national elections. The entire administration of the 
Federal election laws, including marshals and supervisors, has 
been about $100,000 in New York City. 

So meager, in fact, have been the provisions for the execution 
of the law in New York that the testimony showed that during 
his term of office Mr. Davenport had expended over $35,000 more 
than all he has received from his office. 

The office has been faithfully executed by a poor man, whose 
liabilities, thus contracted that he might properly discharge the 
duties eee upon him by the laws, area to the Ameri- 
can people. 
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The committee put the po a for the whole country in 1876 
at #235,921.27; in 1878, at „714.24 —a total of $508,635.51; but 
for which, it is fair to say, the true will of the people expressed 
through the ballot-box would have been thwarted and reversed 
by violence and fraud. No doubt the majority are sincere in 
thinking it costs too much, and would repeal the laws and re- 
move its officers; but this nation, while it continues to be one, 
will do neither. There are ten millions of voters in this coun- 
try. It costs about $250,000 to get an honest national election 
and honest returns. That is 2+ cents for each voter. The com- 
mittee say that is too mach. The people are not ready to sell. 
It cost something to get the right of suffrage. It costs some- 
thing—not much—to keep it. It will cost more to lose it. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, we would say that the rescue of New York City 
from a corrupt ballot is complete. Citizens of all parties unite 
in commendation of the laws and their administration which 
have wrought the change. There the decisive battle, let us 
hope for all time, against fraudulent voting has been fought and 
won; won not for New York alone, but for the whole country, 
which in every close Presidential election will be controlled by 
New York. If Davenport had failed, it would have been worse 
for this country than the loss of a decisive battle in a great war. 
The masses of the people, ruling themselves by the honest bal- 
lot, would have lost the control of the North as they already 
had lost the South. Aristocratic government would have been 
established in both sections, and would have maintained its as- 
cendency by the same agencies through which it had been 

uired, until a bloody revolution alone could have restored 
the people to their rights. 

An aristocracy governing through the prostituted forms of 
universal suffrage is the worst of any. e have seen an em- 
pire in our own generation maintained under all the forms of 
republicanism, and what was in Venice with her Council of Ten, 
and has been in France under Napoleon, would have been re- 
peated here had the victory of corruption in the North and of 
violence in the South been complete. More and more, as the 
nation moves on from present times in its career of glory, lib- 
erty, and peace will the contest in New York by which that city 
and this country were rescued from the control of the naturali- 
zation frauds of 1868, and of their consequences, assume its due 
proportions as not less importantin all its bearings than the suc- 
cess of arms in the recent war; and the laws under which this 
great victory was won and the memory of the men who devised 
and enforced them will be cherished through all time by a grate- 


ful people. 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON,from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res.57) empowering the National Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park to 
authorize State boards or ac ar eam building monuments in 
the park to use the materials in said park, agreeably to such 
=~ tions as it may adopt; when the Speaker signed the same. 

Ir. TUCKER. I move now that the House adjourn. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Pending the motion to adjourn, leave of absence was granted 
as follows: 

To Mr. HEARD, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, for ten days, on account of im- 
portant business. 


The motion to adjourn was then 
(at 4 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m, ) the 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 20f Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
the consideration of the following bills; which were re-referred 
as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3007) granting arrears of pension to Thomas M. 
Fitch—the Committee on War Claims discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3159) toamend the records of the War Department 
in case of Curtis C. Hutcheson—the Committee on War Claims 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


reed to, and accordingly 
ouse adjourned. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEM: A bill (H. R. 3570) to provide for lighting the 
public buildings in Washington and to furnish means of lighting 


2 the residents of said city—to the Committee on Appropria- 
ons. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: A bill (H. R. 3571) to increase the num- 
of officers of the Army to be detailed to colleges—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 3572) for payment of balance 
unpaid on Oregon and Washington Territory Indian war claims 
for suppression of Indian hostiliticsin 1855-1856, as found due by 
commission appointed by Secretary of War, consisting of Gen. 
Rufus Ingalls, Capt. A. J. Smith, and Hon. L. F. Grover, pursuant 
to act of Congress, and disallowed by Third Auditor of Treas- 
hes per his report February 7, 1860—to the Committee on War 

aims. j! 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. H 3606) to require 
railroad companies 5 railroads in the Territories over a 
right of way granted by the Government to establish stations and 
depots at all town sites on the lines of said roads established by 
the Interior Department—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 59) to ex- 
tend the franking privilege to Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates in Congress on official correspondence—to the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COMPTON: A joint resolution (H. Res. 60) authorizing 
Commander Dennis W. Mullan, United States Navy, to accept a 
medal presented to him by the Chilean Government to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. OATES: A joint resolution (H. Res. 61) authorizing the 
President to detail from the Army an officer to discharge the du- 
ties of commandant at the University of the State of Alabama— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 3573) for the relief of Mrs. 
E. A. Edgar—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 3574) for extending the bene- 
fits of the retirement act of February 14, 1885, to Charles J. 
Murphy: mate, United States Navy—to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 


By Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 3575) for the 
relief of the estate of Lucinda M. McRaven—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3576) for the relief of Annie E. Davis, ad- 
ministratrix of John H. Davis, deceased, of Hinds County, Miss.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, abill (H. R. 3577) for the relief of Olivia F. Montgom- 
ery—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3578) for the relief of James Dunbar, admin- 
istrator of Celeste Dunbar—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3579) for the relief of er canis Lowe, of 
Claiborne Sonit, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3580) for the relief of Ann M. Brown, of 
Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3581) for the relief of Sarah Gosehorn, of 
Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3582) for the relief of R. J. Harding, admin- 
istrator of Nelson Potter, deceased, of Hinds donats sim: as 
found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 
1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3583) for the relief of S. nell, adminis- 
trator of Ignatious G. Flowers, deceased, of Claiborne County, 
Miss., asfound due by the Court of Claims under the actof March 3, 
1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3584) for relief of estate of Louis Summer 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3585) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tive or representatives of Franklin S. Whitney, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3586) for the relief of Catherine Murchison, 
of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (Ht. R. 3587) for removal of charge of desertion 
of Samuel T. Loftin, Company E, First Louisiana Cavalry Volun- 
teers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3588) granting jurisdiction to the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of the heirs at law or - 
legal representatives of Benjamin R. Neal, deceased, for the 
burning and destruction of certain property and effects by the 
Union forces at Hazlehurst, Miss., during the late rebellion— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3589) for the relief of R. H. Hoffman—to 
the Committee on War Claims. ” 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3590) for relief of estate of Louis Summer 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3591) for the relief of the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Peters, at Jackson, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3592) for the relief of Benjamin F. Jones— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3593) for the relief of John Cleary—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3594) for the relief of Nancy Lewis—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 3595) for the relief of the heirs and legal rep- 
a of A. H. Ferrell, deceased—to the Committee on 

aims. 

Alsoya bill (H.R. 3596) for the relief of J. R. Eggleston, of Hinds 
County, Miss.—to the Committee on Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3597) for the relief of G. Yergir Stewart 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MCRAE: A bill (H. R. 3598) for the relief of the estate 
of Thomas C. Monroe, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 3599) for the relief of the 
estate of Alexander Poland, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3600) for the relief of the estate of William 
Y. Dulin, deceased, late of Fairfax County, Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 3601) for the benefit of Joshua 
Bishop—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3602) granting 
a pension to Nancy L. Morrison—to the Committee on Invali 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3603) for the re- 
lief 185 Alexander W. Harmon—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: A bill (H. R. 3604) for the relief of Otho 
Adams—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 3605) for the re- 
lief of William H. —to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and refe as follows: 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Petition of G. M. Barber, of Warren 
County, Miss., for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims 
for a rehearing under the act of March 3, 1883—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of S gt Ba Smith & Co., of Washington County, 
Miss., for reference of their claim to the Court of Claims under 
the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COMPTON: Petitions of Jacob W. Bird, of Anne 
Arundel County, and of Eliza Keech for the estate of Jane E. 
Johns, deceased, late of Prince George County, both of Maryland, 
for reference to the Court of Claims under the provisions of the 
Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Papers to accompany House bill 3477— 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petitions of John Wilson & Son, of J. K. 
McKee Company, of S. Ewart & Co., of William K. Gillespie, of 
J. C. Aufhaminer, and of Home & Ward, all of Pittsburg, Pa., 
in favor of a reduction of iy to 1 cent per ounce—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: Resolutions from the citizens of 
La Grande, Union County, Oregon, protesting against amend- 
ment to the Geary law—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. MoKAIG: Petitions of Jacob Price, of William Wade, 
of William James, of Eli Wade, of C. W. Boyer for the estate 
of Solomon Boyer, all of Washington County, Md., and of 
Joseph Byers of Frederick County, Md., praying that their re- 
ripe war claims be referred to the Court of Claims under 
E e provisions of the Bowman act—to the Committee on War 

laims. 

Also, petition of John G. Phillips, of Frederick County, Md., 
praying that his war claim be referred to the Court of Claims 
under the provisions of the Bowman act—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Seventeen petitions of 830 
citizens of Spokane County, Wash., in opposition to the repeal 
of the Sherman act, unlesssaid repeal shall provide for the con- 
tinued coinage of silver on terms more favorable to silver—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


By Mr. WISE: Petition of Sarah E. Higg , heir of Sarah 
E. Chadwick, deceased, late of New Kent County, Va., praying 
that her war claim be referred to the Court of C under the 
provisions of the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE, 
SATURDAY, September 30, 1893. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
elie ha by Rev. HucH JOHNSTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 
on, 
he Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It seems singular we are unable 
to get a quorum here any morning at the commencement of the 
session. I raise the question of a quorum. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Dolph, Manderson, Stewart, 
Allison, Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon. Teiler, 
Butler, Faulkner, Mitchell, Wis, ance, 
Caffery, Gallinger, Murphy, est. 
Call, Gibson, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Camden, Gorman, Perkins, Washburn, 
Cameron, Hi Platt, White, 
Chandler, Power, Wolcott. 
Cullom, Irby, h, 

Davis, S 8 Sherman, 

Dixon, Ph. Shoup, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
totheirnames. There is no quorum present. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request, and I italicize the request, the attendance of 
Senators in the Chamber. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. MCMILLAN and Mr. PETTIGREW entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 3 

Mr. ALLISON. I think a quorum has now answered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at II o’clock and 14 minutes a. m.). 
The Chair will state that 43 Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

S ory VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it will be so or- 
ered, 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the report 
of the commission appointed under authority of a clause in the 
general deficiency appropriation act approved September 30, 
1890, relative to the best method of safe and vault construction, - 
with a view of renewing or improving the vault facilities of the 
Treasury Department; which, with the accompanying papers, 
8 5 to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 

pr 3 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
praying for the repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAMERON presented memorials of citizens of Potter 
County, Pa.; of citizens of Blossburg, Pa.; of 95 citizens of Inez, 
Pa., and of citizens of Gleason, Pa., remonstrating against the 
unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman law, and praying for the free coinage of silver at 
a ratio of 16 to 1; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of citizens of Potter County, Pa.; of 
53 citizens of Inez, Pa.; of citizensof Wellsboro, Pa.; and of Seb- 
ring Grange, No. 1047, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tioga County, 
Pa., praying for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of citizens of Lock Haven, Pa.; 
of citizens of Mill Hall, Pa.; and of citizens of Clinton County, 
Pa., remonstrating against a single gold standard, and praying 
for the use of both gold and silver as currency; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of T. J. Potter Post, No. 
440, Grand Army of the Republic, of Creston, Iowa, praying for 
the removal of the limitation clause in the arrearage act relative 
to pensions, and also commending Senator VOORHEES for his 
strong and sensible utterances on the subject of pensions on 
ages 22, 1893; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented a petition of business men, merchants, and 
others, of Corning, Iowa, roog for the repeal of the silver- 
purchase clause of the so- Sherman law; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 
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Mr. KYLE presented a petition of citizens of South Dakota, 
praying for the free coinage of silver ps a ratio of 16 to 1 asa 


condition of the repeal of the so-called 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of the board of trade of 
Columbia, S. C., signed by the president, W. J. Murray; and the 
secretary, W. E. McNulty, praying for a vote upon the repeal 
pai cgi pending in the Senate; which was ordered to lie on the 

table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a paper addressed to my colleague 
and myself, numerously 1 7 5 by gentlemen of high character, 
merchants and bankers, of Pulaski, Tenn., asking my colleague 
and myself to vote for the unconditional repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman act. Let it lie upon the 
table, as the bill has been reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paper will lie on the table. 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Knoxville, Tenn., praying for the passage, without further 
delay, of the repeal bill now pending fore the United States 
Senate; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin introduced a bill (S. 1025) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to C. E. Philbrook, widow of Alyah 
Philbrook, major of Twenty-fourth Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteers; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMDEN introduced a bill (S. 1026) for the relief of the 
late A. S. Core; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1027) granting a pension to Mary 
Clare Kelly; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 1028) for the relief of Rob- 
ert Tillson and Maitland Boon; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1029) granting a pension to Lydia 
Chapman; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VEST introduced a bill (S. 1030) for the relief of Samuel 
A. Lowe; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
pany papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Me. AWLEY. I introduce, by request, a bill which I believe 
to be reasonable, but I have not sufficiently examined it. 

The bill (S. 1031) for the relief of owners of corner lots in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, was read twice by 
115 title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 


herman law; which was 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. VEST submitted an amendment intended to be provers 
by him to the bill (S. 36) entitled, An act to extend the juris- 
diction of the courts in Oklahoma, and of the United States court 
in the Indian Territory; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes;” which was read, ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed, as follows: 


Add at the end of the bill the following section: 

“SEC. — That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to credit and pay to each State asum equal to the amounts 
collected therein, respectively, as a tax or duty on raw cotton under the 
provisions of the act approved July 1, 1852, and the supplemental and amend- 
atory acts thereto: which sums, whenso credited and paid, shall be accepted 
and held by such States, to be disposed of as their respective Legislatures, 
elected next after such payment, may direct." 


Mr. PERKINS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1) to raneal a part of an act, ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes;” which was read, ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed, as follows: 


Add thereto the following sections: 

“SEC. —. That the mints of the United States shall be open to the coinage 
of silver of proved American production at the same parity now existing be- 
tween gold and silver, with a minting or seigniorage charge of 20 per cent, 
which shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States, and that no gold 

feces for circulation of a less denomination than $10 be coined, and no more 
egal-tender national currency or Treasury notes of a less denomination 
than & be issued. 

‘SEC. —. That there shall be appointed a commission of five 5 
perts, the members whereof shall not be otherwise connected with the Gov- 
ernment, whose duty it shall be to keep Congress and the Executive advised 
on all necessary matters relating to currency.” 


DISTRICT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pursuant to the joint resolution re- 
lating to the Memorial Association of the District of Columbia, 
approved June 14, 1892, the Vice-President reappoints J. C. Ban- 
croft Davis and Ainsworth R. Spofford members of the associa- 
tion, their terms of service having expired. 


BULLION PURCHASES. 


Mr. TELLER. I offer a resolution, which I ask may be read 
and go over until Monday. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed 
to furnish the Senate with a statement giving the aggregate amount of sil- 
ver bullion purchased under the actof July 14,1890, during the month of Sep- 
tember, 1893, together with the cost thereof, the amount, date, and price of 
each purchase, and the name ofthe vendor. Also the aggregate amount of 
silver bullion offered for sale during the said month, the amount, date, and 
price of each offer, and the name of the person making such offer. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule, and be printed. 


EXAMINATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. The special joint committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives appointed March 3, 1893, under the 
terms of the legislative, judicial, and executive appropriation 
act, have caused to be prepared for the use and information of 
Congress a compilation of references to laws creating the Execu- 
tive Departments, etc. On the part of the Senate members of 
the joint committee, I submit the report and compilation, and 
move that the usual number be printed, and that the same may 
lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE INVESTIGATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from yesterday, which will be read: 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
CHANDLER, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 
Senate whether a national commission composed of private citizens is in- 
ves ting in the New York custom-house and reports and recom- 
mendations concerning the same; andif so, to further inform the Senate 
who are the members of said commission; by what authority of luw they 
have been appointed and paid; what is their compensation, and from what 
appropriation the payments have been and are to be made; and to transmit 
to the Senate copies of all letters to and from said commission, or its mem- 
bers, and all reports therefrom. 


Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, the object of this resolution 
is to ascertain the facts from the Treasury Department, and after 
ascertaining them to invoke, if necessary, the action of Congress 
to prevent the appointment of officers or nominal officers of the 
United States without warrant of Constitution and law and con- 
trary to the spirit of both, and the inquiry has special reference 
to the appointment by the present Executive of a national com- 
mission or investigating committee known as the Fairchild com- 
mission, which is now in full session and has been for some months 
past in the city of New York. 

I desire first to call the attention of the Senate to the explicit 
language of the Constitution, which has in the most careful man- 
ner rded the power of appointment of Federal officers. Arti- 
cle II, section 2, of the Constitution says: 


He— 


The President— 


shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established 
by law; but the 8 may by law vest the pe ne gee of such inferior 
officers, as pe d t proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or 
in the heads of Departments. 


So there can be no officer of the United States unless he is ap- 
ponies by the President with the advice and consent of the 

nate, or is an inferior officer appointed either by the Presi- 
dent alone, by the head of a oe ap Began or by a court of law, 
and then only in accordance with law. 

I know nothing of the proceedings of this commission except 
what I find in the newspapers. I have taken occasion prior to 
offering the resolution and asking action on it by the Senate to 
consult the files of one New York journal. I find in the New 
park Tribune of Wednesday, June 7, on page 12, it is stated 

t: 

The ae session of the Fairchild investigating commission lasted less 
than thirty minutes yesterday, but all of the commissioners expect to get 
their 810 a day and expenses just the same. The commission met in the 
barge office at 10 o’clock and remained in secret consultation for some time 


before the doors were thrown open. There was not a witness on hand when 
this was done, but the commissioners did not have many minutes to wait 
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before Appraiser Cooper, with a bundle of documents in his arms, came in. 
Instead of putting him a the stand they had a secret consultation with 
him which Tasted nearly half an hour. The members of the commission 
seemed to be much agitated when the u 
ments to them. appr was greatly in earnest. 

After this discussion had lasted for some time Daniel Magone, the ex-col- 
lector, said to the reporters that a number of witnesses had disappointed 
the commission, and Appraiser Cooper was not quite ready to testify, so 
the open hearing was delayed until to-day. 


A little later the article says: 


The appraiser adden that he was ready to testify that most of the stfu 
told by his stenographer, Stephen W. Bassett, was false.“ Bassett is oc- 
cupying a pecuilar position. He has not been at work since he gave his 
testimony, and he and the appraiser both declare that he has not been sus- 

ed. He ix still on the pay roll, however. Bassett is the man who. dur- 

the investigation of the sugar frauds in the closing days of Mr. Cleve- 
land's former administration, refused to testify, on the ground that he was 
a confidential clerk. 


r showed a number of docu- 


It would appear that this national commission of which we 
begin to catch glimpses was engaged in investigating the office 
of the appraiser of the port of New York, the appraiser being 
Mr. M. W. Cooper, an officer of the United States, appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

I learn from the Tribune of June 8 that the commission held 
another session the day before. The article commences: 


When the Fairchild investigating committee adjourned yesterday after- 
noon it was announced that it was not positive that there would be an open 
session to-Gay. This was duc, the members of the commission said, to the 
uncertainty of witnesses who had been summoned coming forward to tes- 
tify. Those people who are in a position to give valuable testimony relating 
to the customs service are not willing to come for to tell what they 
know and be badgered by men like Charles S. Fairchild, Daniel Magone, 
Poindexter Dunn, and the useful and inexperienced Anti-snapper lawyer, 
Wallace MacFarlane. 


Here we learn the names of the four members of this national 
commission, which have never been submitted to the Senate for 
the advice and consent of the Senate to their appointment. Af- 
ter some other matters the statement is made: 

The o; session of the investigating commission yesterday was not held 
until ei rt i o'clock in the afternoon. This was owing to the failure to 
secure witnesses and because Appraiser Cooper was not ready to go on the 
stand. Thecommission met at 10:30 in the morning, and sat for awhile 
waiting forthe who did not come. Mr. Cheney's letter was read, 
and à recess was en until the afternoon. 


More matter is contained in this article in reference to Ap- 
praiser Cooper and his confidential clerk, Mr. Bassett. 

From the Tribune of Saturday, June 10, I learn that Mr. 
Cooper, the appraiser, had concluded to resist, so far as he could 
properly da so, the authority of this commission. The article 
states that— ‘ 


Marvelle W. Cooper, the appraiser of the port, last night sent to President 
Gn bis resignation trea the office that he has filled since April, 1889 
Mr constrained to take the unfair in 


been conducted by the commission. This commis- 


sion has not the power to compel the attendance of a witness, but the ap- 
has att upon it, and all possible assistance has been given to 
tby him. r 


I ask the Secretary to read the rest of this article. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


In return his subordinates have been induced to give testimony against 
him without anyone being permitted to cross-examine them. and he was 
compelled on Thursday to submit to the personal abuse of ex-Congressman 
Poindexter Dunn, of Arkansas, who yesterday said in the presence of half 
a dozen witnesses that the terrible disaster in Washington was too bad, but 
he would not have cared so much if it had been the pensioners instead of 
the poor clerks, The appraiser's letter to the President is as follows: 


“ APPRAISER’S OFFICE, New York, June 9, 1893. 


of April last my term ot omce as appraiser at this 
port under President is appointment of April. 1889, Pees 
“Since that time I have na y expected to be relieved by the appoint- 


ment of a successor ey easken p = affairs accordingly. 
Instead of that the Secre of o Treasury has sent an unofficial com- 


have entered the collection publication of such 
scandalous matter rega) the atministration of the customs here as they 
could gather from unfaithful and time-serving subordinates and others, 
with the manifest 


“Sim: On the 2ist da: 


‘erence. 
. ition which obliges me 

insult, or why I sho tor perena 
which has and of which Iam about to be 


as a matter of course, by e of a successor. 
ni 


NE hereby resign the office o ted States local appraiser at 
rags! pact, Sg Soren fre to take effect 8 

“I remain, Mr. President, with sentiments of great and sincere respect for 
55 “M. w. COOPER.” 
To the PRESIDENT. 

The commission met in secret at the Office „and remained 
in consultation for some time. C. S. the Assistant tary of the 


Treas De — . . 
z the con large ocumen: 2 
ae mass ugh 


Mr. CHANDLER. In the Tribune of the same date I find the 
following editorial: 


APPRAISER COOPER'S RESIGNATION, 


Appraiser Cooper declines to be insulted and bull 10 by 
the irresponsible commission which has been p the 5 — Shan: in- 
vestigation in the custom-house for the past fortnight. He resigns his of- 
fice peremptorily. and so takes himself out of a position in which official 
courtesy constrained him to submit to treatment which he could not endure 
without the sacrifice of self-respect, and could not resent without apparent 
insubordination. His action will be justified ull who have followed the 
proceedings und taken note of the temper in which they have been conducted 
and the evident animus which inspired them. In this community, where 
Mr. Cooper has long been known as a publi irited citizen as wellas a 
business man of high character and unblemished integrity, it is hardly nec- 
essary tó say that nothing which this one-sided. partisan com sion has 
brought out in theform of open accusation or sneaking innuendo has affected 
his standing in the public esteem. Meet the commission at the outset 
With entire frankness and without questio its powers, as he might well 
have done, or its motives, which 2 man ofa s cious nature or one con- 
scious of wrongdoing would naturally have done. he was put upon the rack. 
questioned and cross questloned with the bullying manners of a Tombs 
„ matters ot no earthly consequence, as if he were a criminal in 

dock. 

His term of office had already expired, and he had not the slightest ex- 

tation of reappointment. It was simply as an accommodation to the 

Administration, which was not yet ready to fill his place by the appointment 
of hissuccessor, that hocontimued to discharge the duties of hisofice. In the 
belfef that the Secretary of the Treasury sincerely desired to improve the 
service and initiate such reforms as were needed, he cheerfully volunteered to 
give such information as he was able to assist in that direction. Instead of 
accepting his coöperation, this commission proceeded to devote all its ener- 
gies to ting and discrediting him. It was soon disclosed that the 
Teal purpose was to discover, as Mr. Cooper says in his letter of resignation, 
some nonpolitical reason for carrying out the sweeping changes in the cus- 
tom-house which the civil service reform professions of the party forbade, 
but its necessities required. Mr. Cooper would have been wiser, perhaps, 
had he acted promptly on making this discovery, and ended the empty farce 
at once so far as he t was concerned. He bore it patiently, however, 
until the boorish brutality of Poindexter Dunn broke the last straw of his 
forbearance, When he resign: As a private citizen he is under no restraint 
of official courtesy to submit himself to the insults and abuse of an irre- 
sponsible commission which has not the authority to administer oaths or 
summon witnesses, nor the sense of propriety to conduct its proceedings 
with dignity or treat its witnesses with common decency. 


So Mr. Cooper disappears from the scene and from attendance 


upon this national commission. It appears by the Tribune of 
ednesday, June 14, that— . 


The position of the appraiser at this pore is now vacant. Marvelle W. 
FFC pril, 1889, left his office eee. 
P. `g stores 3 again in an oficial capacity. 
resignation has in the hands of the President since June 9. 


It appears from the rest of the article that while Mr. Cooper 
was appraiser, Mr. Bassett, his confidential clerk, was sum- 
moned and examined by the commission in reference to all the 
business of the appraiser's office under Mr. Cooper, when he was 
5 waiting for the President to appoint his successor in 
office. ‘ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ishould like to ask the Senator whether 
the appointments of these commissioners were made under any 
authority of law or under any resolution of either House of Con- 
gress, or how they came to be made? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that 
the object of making this full statement is to show that there 
was no authority whatever for this proceeding; but before com- 
ing to the absolute lack of authority, as I conceive the situation, 
I wanted to show the character of the work which this commis- 
sion has been doing, 

Mr. SHERMAN. 1 must confess I should be surprised if any 
commission had been appointed not in pursuance of law. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will show the tor, I think, that this 
commission was not appointed in pursuance of law. 

Mr. CULLOM. Does the Senator know how the commission 
is apponit 

. CHANDLER. I think I do, and shall state how before I 
get through with my remarks, if Senators will have paano 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What is the date of the paper from which 
the Senator has been reading? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have beenr from various numbers 
of the New York Tribune of June, 1893. In the Tribune of June 
16 there is an article which commences in this way: 

‘AINING MR. COOPER—STRONG EVIDENCE GIVEN IN HIS FAVOR—THE 


SUST. 
SECRETARY OF THE SILK ASSOCIATION TELLS OF WISWALL'S UNDER- 
VALUATIONS 
Daniel 
bouse in 
especial def Cc. ded 
O y inaia e 1891, and J. R. Simon & Co., whose goods it was cha: 


was . Were not happy rday after they had lis- 
tened to the testimony of o secretary of the American 
Silk * appraiser. 


me and Poindexter Dunn, the two members of the custom- 
mmissi. 


Association, and SS — the assistan 
ee ee ee to give the testimony, and at the 
conclusion is the following: 


on will not hold a to-day. It will meet in the 


The commissi public session 
Barge Office, and the testimony thus far taken will be read to Charles S. 


1893. 
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Fairchild, the chairman of the commission, who has not seen fit to attend a 
session in over two weeks. 


So that, notwithstanding there has been this national commis- 
sion appointed, with ex-Secretary Fairchild as chairman of it, 
and notwithstanding it was engaged in working charges 

tion had been at the se: 


spaini Mr. Cooper, whose 
the President all the time, it seems that Mr. Fairchild, the 
chairman, had not attended during all this period. 


The article says: 


Thecommission is tomake a report to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which can be used the Secretary as a und for recommending to 
the President in favor of dis Cooper, the appraiser, who 


missing Marvelle W. 2 
determined no longer to submit to the insults of the members of this Ad- 
ministration. 


They were not willing tohave him resign, nor to get out without 
waiting for the appointment of his successor, but p ings 
must be continued for the purpose of dismissing him after he was 
out. There was to be punishment after death. 

The Tribune of June 20 says: 


STILL PROBING THE CUSTOM-HOUSE—POINDEXTER DUNN FINDS IMPORTANT 
TESTIMONY ABOUT FASSETT CIRCULARS AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 181. 


Ex-Secretary Charles S. Fairchild joined his associates on the custom- 
house investigating commission yesterday. He would not go down to the 
barge office, so they sent the documents and the testimony that has been 
taken up to this point to his oficein Wall street There Wallace 9 
the talking memberof the commission, read to him a not the one-sid: 
testimony that had been taken, and also the pre report which had 
been agreed upon to send to the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending 
the dismissal of Marvelle W. Cooper, who some time ago gave up the office 
of appraiser. This report was agreed upon, and it was signed by all of the 
members and mailed to the Secretary of the Treasury late yesterday after- 
noon. It will be interesting reading, in view of the amount of testimony 
taken in Mr. Cooper's favor. 

The commission had a secret session yesterday morning. DT. Ap- 
praiser Stevens was examined. He is the only official who has been allowed 
this privilege, and it explains away a number of things which have taken 
Place since this investigation began. 


Then there is a further statement about the special agents: 


George W. Whitehead. who was in of the ial agents last year, 
testified as to the work that Charles S. Wilbur was do. last fall during the 
camp: 

Then the article proceeds: 


Thecommissioners also secured statements from a number of custom-house 
employés that in the campaign of 1891 they sent out Fassett and Vrooman 
circulars. Poindexter Dunn and Commissioner MacFarlane thought this 
Was the most important testim: that had yet been presented. A. J. Couch, 
deputy collector of the custom-house, went before the commission and in 
secret session told them what he knew about the importation of rags and the 
dangers from them. 

The commission expects to hold open sessions to-day if it can secure wit- 
nesses who are willing to testify in public, 


ïi find in the New York Tribune of Thursday, June 29, the fol- 
lowing: 
SURVEYOR LYON'S STAND—HE REFUSES TO GIVE INFORMATION TO THE FAIR- 
CHILD INVESTIGATING COMMISSION—IN REPLY TO SECRETARY CARLISLE’S 


ORDER HE SAYS THAT THE BODY HAS NO LEGAL BXISTENCE—HE QUOTES 
THE STATUTES IN SUPPORT OF HIS POSITION. 


After Grover Cleveland was elected President, one of the first decisions 
which he and his advisers reached was that places must be found for some 
of the antt-snapper Democrats in this State without violating the civil- 
service pretensions. 


I wish the attention of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
HILL], if he will do me the honor to listen to me. I read the 
statement from the Tribune that— 

After Grover Cleveland was elected President one of the first decisions 
Which he and his advisers reached was that places must be found for some 


of the antl-snapper Democrats in this State without violating the civil- 
service pretensions. 


Icall thatespecially to the attention of the senior Senator from 
New York in order that he may tell us, if he pleases, whether 
any of the vacancies which have been made y the Fairchild 
commission have been filled by ‘‘anti-snapper” Democrats, or 
by Democrats who palong to that wing of the party which the 
Senator conducts in the pire State. 

The article proceeds: 


It was then determined that the best t 


to do was to get up some sort 
of an investigation into the customs se 


ce at this port and to b: ina 


one-sided report upon which the Secretary of the Treasury could e all 
the vacancies that political pressure required. 
That is, for ‘‘ Antisnapper” Democrats. 
‘Thereupon Mr. Cleveland looked around for men who willing tocon- 


his former Secre of the $ iel Magone, formerly collector of 
the port of New York; Wallace lane, a previously unheard of lawyer, 
and inted Secre 


oindexter Dunn, of Arkansas. They were appoi tary 
lisle. Mr. Fairchild hesitated fora time before accepting the position, 
because he did not consider the appointment at all commensurate with the 
amount of work thathe had done to bring about the nomination of Mr. 


Cleveland. 
went to work and sent for witnesses, and exam- 


This commission finall 3 s, 
e W. Lyon, t 22 eg dou’ 
tals to bring out the 


ined them as if it had 

of the port, is the first one of the Government o! 

that this commission has no legal existence. Mr. Lyon shows conclusively 
that the commission 


is a nameless and powerless one. 


Then the article shows that Mr. Lyon having receivedaletter 
from Mr. Fairchild him to give certain information 
regarding the appointment and qualifications of the men in his 
office, examined the statutes and found that the commission had 
no authority to require this evidence from: him, and refused to 
give it, in a long letter, a full abstract of which is to be found in 


e Tribune. Lyon’s conclusion is that the commission is 
not com of Government officers within the meaning of sec- 
tion 183 of the Revised Statutes. Section 183 of the Revised 


Statutes is the clause under which this national commission 
opi ra authority to summon and examine witnesses, and I 
s read it: 3 


SEOC. 183. Any oMcer or clerk of any of the Departments lawfully detailed 
to investigate frauds or attempts to defraud on the Government, or any ir- 
regularity or misconduct of any officer or agent of the United States, shall 
have authority to administer an oath to any witness attending to testify or 
depose in the course of such investigation. 


And on the ground that — 9 were not officers of the United 
States, Surveyor Lyon refu to give the information asked 
8 The New York Tribune defines the issue in its editorial as 
ollows: 


Surveyor Lyon has squarely challenged the legal right of the Fairchild 
commission which is trying to carry on a partisan investigation of the New 
York custom-house. He refuses to furnish it with the information which it 
requested from him, and in 5 his action to the Secretary of the 
Treasury he quotes at length m the Revised Statutes to show that the 
commission has no lawful existence. Mr. Lyon makes ont a strong case, 
2 an unanswerable one. The investigators are neither Government 
offlelals nor clerks in any of the Departments. Therefore, they are without 
authority, and their proceedings are null and void. There is just one sec- 
tion of thelaw under which they can obtain their $10 a day, the section 
providing for the employment of spies, detectives, and informers. Are they 
prepared to write themselves down as such? 


The last extract from this valuable and accurate Republican 
journa to which I shall call the attention of the Senate isin the 
ibune of Friday, June 30: 


MR. LYON’S STAND COMMENDED—REPUBLICANS PLEASED THAT HE WOULD 
NOT BE IMPOSED UPON—MR. FAIRCHILD ADMITS THAT HIS COMMISSION IS 
ON THE “FRAUD ROLL,” WHICH IS MADE UP OF DETECTIVES, SPIES, AND 
INFORMERS. ` 


The bold stand which George W. Lyon, the passe ne of the port, has taken 
in refusing to recognize the unauthorized, nameless, and powerless Fair- 
child commission was commended on all sides yesterday, except by those 
who are politically in sympathy with the Anti-Snap members of the com- 
mission. 


Then I omit some portion of the article.It proceeds: 


Charles S. Fairchild, the ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and now the chair- 
man of the custom-house investigating commission, admitted in a carefully 
interview yesterday that the commission was on the fraud roll. 


Mr. STEWART. Does that paper say that ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury Fairchild is on the fraud roll? 

Mr. CH. LER. On the fraud roll. In order to do no in- 
justice to Mr. Fairchild, I ask the Secretary to read the whole 
of the interview with him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, in the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The conduct of Mr. Lyon is both childish and foolish, and is probably dic- 
tated by a desire of notoriety. It is certain that our commission is nota 
court of criminal law which can compel attendance and testimony u 
pain of imprisonment and fine for contumacy, but I had not supposed 
there existed in Surveyor Lyon's department anything which called for 
measures of evasion and concealment such as he would naturally wish to 
use if he were threatened by a court of criminal j iction and such as he 
has now resorted to. Of course, if there are transactions in his department 
of a nature compelling such a course to hide them, his conduct is explicable. 
His idea that the commission is not an authorized body is a weak one. 

Chapter 182 of the sundry civil bill of March 3, 1879, clearly authorizes the 

tary to expend money for the detection and prevention of frauds upon 
the revenue, acc to whatever method he deems most desirable. It 
authorizes him, by implication, to appoint such a co as this, if he 
chooses, and by that appointment members of the become of- 
ficers of the Government within the m of section 183 of the 
regulations, and therefore empowered to inister an oath to a witness. 
But even if the commission were not a lawful body, the fact that it has been 
appointed as such and indorsed as such by the tary himself, : 
further fact that the Secretary himself has directed Surveyor 
with it as suth, relieved the surveyor of al! personal responsibility in the 
matter. But he is not satisfied tobe relieved of the responsibility; he wants 
to get the eyes of the public fastened on him for a moment. 

conduct is a defiance of the Secretary, and if it were allowed to pass 
Without proper action would, in my judgment, necessarily tend to bi the 
authority of the into contempt and impair the discipline of the 
customs service. At the same time I have noinformation as to what action 
will be taken. I can only say that were I at the head of the Treasury and 
any official refused to testify before or furnish information to this commis- 
sion, I would remove him at once. 


Mr.CHANDLER. The Secretary has finished 
terview with Mr. Fairchild, and I now ask that he read 
of the Tribune article. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It was a surprise to many of Mr. Fairchild's friends that he would consent 
lace himself on the “fraud roll.“ along with spies, informers, and de- 
Mr. MacFarlane, at — the talking 


sion, said afternoon that P 
D ir th the investigation in the least. 


thein- 
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From his talk it would be inferred that some subordinate could be in- 
duced” to give the information wanted. This information is mainly wanted 
2 the political amliations of the men now employed in the depart- 
men 


Mr. CHANDLER. I shall trouble the Senate with no further 
extracts from the Tribune. I should have avoided using some 
of the harsh language which is contained in the extracts if I had 
been able to make this statement withoutreferring to that journal, 
because it is not my object to hurl accusations against any one 
at this time. 

I believe the question which has been raised by the appoint- 
ment of this commission, if it has been enga in the work 
described in the Tribune, and is still engaged in that work, is 
an important question of constitutional law and of administra- 
tion under the statutes of the United States, which is deserving 
of careful and fair consideration by all the members of this body 
without regard to party, because the privileges and preroga- 
tives of the Senate are involved in the question. 

Mr. Fairchild and his associates are certainly engaged in the 
work of officers of the United States. That they have not been 
nominated to the Senate and confirmed by it for this work is un- 
disputed. Therefore there has been a violation of the clause of the 
Constitution of which I have spoken, which was framed with care 
to prevent unauthorized appointments of officials of the United 
States, unless, indeed, these}gentlemen are inferior officers of the 
United States. [ask Senators who know the gentlemen upon 
this commission whether they think they would be willing to 
admit that they are inferior officers of Sia United States? It 
can hardly be pretended when an ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
and an ex-collector of the port of New York and an ex-member of 
Co ss from Arkansas and an able and acute lawyer in New 
York City are constituted a commission to go to New York and 
sit as such in that city, to summon and examine witnesses, to 
hold open, public sessions, and to hold, also, secret sessions, and 
to overhaul the affairs of the New York custom-house—that the 
members of that commission can be called inferior officers of the 
United States. I submit that officers engaged in this work, if 
they are fit for their work and it is advisable that they should 
perform that work, are superior officers of the United States in 
a very high sense. 

But whether Mr. Fairchild and his associates are superior 
officers of the United States, whose names ought to be sent to 
the Senate for confirmation or for rejection, or whether they are 
inferior officers of the United States, still they can exist in the 
city of New York to-day engaged in the work which they are 

rforming only by virtue of some itive law of the United 
Btates. Thatis the Constitution, Mr. President, and in these days 
we can not too often recur to the Constitution when we have a 
President in the White House, who in making appointments, it 
seems to me, with all due deference to his position and char- 
acter, is altogether too willing to violate the Constitution. 

But the may by law vest the appointment of such inferior off- 


cers, as Lape think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of Departments. 


Thatis, there can be no inferior officers of the United States, 
unless the Congress has thought proper to vest the appointment 
of such officers by law in the President alone, the heads of the 
Departments, or in the courts of law. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Les, sir. 

Mr.McPHERSON. Iask if there is any law upon thestatute 
books requiring the special agents of the Treasury to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States and confirmed by 
the Senats? S 

Mr. CHANDLER. The question is easily answered. The 

ial agents are inferior officers beyond all question, although 
ress might require that special agents should be confirmed 
b 'the Senate: but the special agents are appointed in pursuance 
of law, every one of them, with specified powers, and they are 
limited in number; and if the Senator from New Jersey is going 
to undertake to bring the President back within the limits of 
the Constitution in the making of his appointments he can well 
afford to study this subject. 

The appointment of this commission is not entirely without 
some pretense of legal authority for the reason that it was nec- 
essary to pay these gentlemen for their services and their ex- 
penses. Itis rumored that the ex-Secretary of the Treasury, 
who rendered great service in the attempt to demolish the 
senior Senator from New York politically, was anxious for 
recognition by this Administration, and it was not found con- 
venient to give him such recognition; that ex-Collector Magone 
a also desirous of recognition; and Mr. Poindexter Dunn as 
well. 

Whether Mr. Wallace Macfarlane, the lawyer, had rendered 
any antisnapper service which demanded that he should be re- 
warded by the Administration I do not know; but the other three 


members of the commission, one of whom had been Secretary of 
the Treasury, another collector of the port of New York, and 
another a member of Con , at last found recognition at the 
hands of this Administration by being appointed as an investi- 
gating commission within the city of New York and being en- 
rolled as employés of the Treasury De ent in pursuance of 
the following clause in the sundry civil appropriation bill of 
March 3, 1879, chapter 182: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to ex- 
pend, out of the appropriation for defraying the expenses of Collecting the 
revenue from customs, such amount as he may deem necessary, not exceed- 
ing $100,000 per annum, for the detection and prevention of frauds upon the 
customs revenue. 


That is all the pretense of authority there is for this attempt 
to reward these distinguished gentlemen for their political serv- 
ices for the Democratic party and for their brave and heroic 
attempts to build up the “‘antisnapper” party in the State of 
New York in destruction of the Senators from that State whom 
I am pleased at this moment to see upon this floor. 

Mr. President, what a position for these three distinguished 
Democrats with the fourth member, a Democraticlawyer of New 
York City, created a partisan commission to go to New York with 
all these apparent functions, commissioned to overhaul by formal 
sessions, secret and open, the whole business of the custom-house 
wherein there is collected probably a half million dollars a day. 
To do all this they are authorized, notwithstanding the Consti- 
tution of the United States, provided they are willing to be ap- 
pointed and paid from an appropriation of $100,000 for the de- 
tection and prevention of frauds upon the customs revenue. 

I will submit to any Senator, whatever may be his politics, or 
to any person in the Democratic party in the State of how York, 
whether he belongs tothe ‘‘snapper” wing or the ‘‘antisnapper” 
wing, and to any lawyer whether, in view of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, any such commission as this can 
be appointed with any justification for it whatever under the 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to expend $100,000 in 
the detection and punishmentof frauds upon the customs revenue. 

Mr. President, whether the clause which I have quoted is suffi- 
cient technically to justify the e pena of this commission and 
tomake legal the payments which have been made from the Treas- 
ury to its members, I shall not now undertake to say. I assume 
that the accounting officers of the Treasury have paid the bills 
which have been approved by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the salaries and expenditures of the commission. But I do say 
that if that law is subject to any such construction it ought to 
be changed; and I know well enough the character of the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Appropriations [Mr. COCK- 
RELL] to be sure that when he realizes the use which has been 
made of this appropriation he will, in some bill at the present 
Congress, put an end toany such transactions in the future. In 
all seriousness, such a proceeding as I have exhibited to the 
Senate is most unwise and unbecoming, whether it originated 
with the Presidentor was the actof the nrosons Secretary of the 
Treasury, for whose personal character I have the highest pos- 
sible respect. 

Mr. President, an appointment of a commission of this sort 
without the consent of the Senate and without specific authority 
of law for it is unjust to the collector, the surveyor, and the 
naval officer of New York City, whether they are Republicans 
or whether they are Democrats. The collector is appointed and 
confirmed by the Senate; the surveyor and the naval officer are 
appointed and confirmed by the Senate, and these three officials 
are put in charge of that great organization for the collection of. 
the revenue, the custom-house force in the city of New York. 
Is it just to them that a formidable commission of this sort, 
created by the Secretary of the Treasury under the fraud roll of 
the Treasury, shall go there and proceed exactly as an investi- 
gating committee would proceed pag) tae by either or both 

ouses of Congress? Iam sure the decision of the Senate will 
be that this is a most reprehensible proceeding, having refer- 
ence solely to the rights and the privileges of the collector, 
naval officer, and surveyor of the port of New York. 

Such a commission is also unjust to the subordinate employés 
in the custom-house. They ought not to have an investigating 
committee of this sort put over them in the way in which this 
committee is placed over them. They are responsible to the 
collector, the naval officer, and the surveyor. Those are the 
superior. officers who have been commissioned by the President . 
and the Senate to give direction to the subordinate officers and 
to see to it that they perform their duties honestly, faithfully 
and industriously, and these subordinates ought to protected 
from theinvestigations of any such commission as this. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I submit in all candor to Senators 
upon the other side of the Chamber that it is unjust and unfair 
to the last Administration of the Government, unfair to the po- 
litical party which went out of power on the 4th of March last, 
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when the now dominant party seeks to investigate the past 
management of the custom-house in New York for the Secretary 
of the Treasury or the President to pick up four Democrats, dis- 
uppointed applicants for office under the President, constitute 
ate employés and detectives upon the fraud roll of the Treasury 
and send them to New York to make a partisan investigation for 
the purpose of getting Republicans out the custom-house, when 
there is a simpler and much more direct and much more honor- 
able method of ejecting them from their places. I believe that 
the officers who h ive administered the custom house of New York 
during the last four years down to the 4th of March last, and since 
tht time, so long as the present Adminstration has desired to 
keep them in power, can sufely challenge investigation, and if in- 
vestigation is desired let it be made by either or both Houses of 
Congress, and I believe the officers now in office and those who 
have left office will welcome the inquiry. But, Mr. President, in 
Heaven's name save them from an investigation by a commission 
appointed without authority of law and made up from the fraud 
roll of the Treasury Department, the roll of detectives of the 
Treasury Department, which is invested or which the Secretary 
of the Treasury undertakes to invest with the large powers this 
commission is engaged in exercising. 

Mr. President, the constitution of this commission is unjust 
to the men themselves who are Deere upon it. What a picture 
is presented by Mr. Fairchild, and Mr. Magone, and Mr. Dunn, and 
Mr. Macfarlane when with their assumed great powers they go to 
New York, open their court, summon witnesses, examine them 
in secret session and in open session, magnify their powers as 
they have been nifying them ever since their appointment, 
claiming that they have been sent there by the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Treasury, and when they 
are asked by what authority of law they are sent there, it is 
necessary for ex-Secretary Fairchild, the chairman, to say that 
he is an appointee of the Government under the sundry civil 
appropriation act of March 3, 1879, chapter 182, in the following 
words: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to ex- 
pend out of the appropriation for defraying the expenses of collecting the 
revenue from customs such amounts as he may deem necessary, not ex- 


ceeding 2100,000 per annum, for the detection and prevention of frauds upon 
the customs revenue. 


Mr. President, never was there so slight an authority for so 
portentous and magnificent a commission as is shown in the ap- 
pointment and in the conduct of the so-called Fairchild commis- 
sion. I think that here is ground for justifiable criticism of the 
President of the United States, from whom personally it is per- 
fectly well understood this commission has proceeded. I make 
the criticism with great reluctance at this time. If this com- 
mission were not actively engaged in what I believe to be an 
unjustifiable work, which ought to be stopped, I would not do 
it now, because I am to-day engaged in supporting the Pres- 
ident in his earnest efforts to secure the unconditional repeal of 
the silver law, and because I am supporting loyally the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, in his efforts to pass that bill. So 
far as the Senator is concerned itis a most agreeable relation 
for me. I have for many years known his great intellectual 
traits, his amiable and lovable traits of character, and I am 
glad to realize that the renewed and strengthened intercourse 
which has grown up since this bill came up and he became my 
leader has drawn me nearer to him than ever. 

Mr. President, when this bill has passed, within a few days 
perhaps, and the election bill comes before the Senate, ora bill for 
the vee Srp of a tariff for revenue only, I shall certainly regret 
to be obliged to sunder my relations with the Senator from In- 
diana as a leader, and shall probably bs obliged to antagonize in 
his future recommendations the President of the United States. 
My experience as a follower of the Administration has been sweet, 
although it may be brief, but it is not sufficient to lead me to re- 
frain from criticising even at this time, in proper language, the 
President of the United States. I think he is too much given to 
pr, pate the provisions of express law and to making a law 
unto himself, and when he reaches a determination to attempt to 
carry outthat determination whether he finds law for itor not. 

Under the first Administration of President Cleveland he a 
pong two commissioners, Mr. William L. Putnam and Mr. 

ames B. Angell, private citizens of the United States, to nego- 
tiate a fishery treaty with representativesof Great Britain, This 
was the high public function which Mr. Putnam and Mr. Angell 
were called upon to perform. They were to represent the Pres- 
ident of the United States; they were to represent the power and 
greatness of the United States in a most important negotiation 
with a foreign government for a settlement of controversies be- 
tween the two Governments concerning the Northeastern fisher- 
ies; and the names of those two commissioners were not sub- 
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mitted to the Senate for confirmation. The President alone 
appointed them. The negotiation was commenced; the 8 
was made; it was submitted to the Senate and was rejected, 
atno time did the Senate have an 9 to pass upon the 
qualifications of those two citizens for the performance of that 
act of high diplomatic importance. 

This made no difference to President, Cleveland. They were 
appointed. They acted. He confirmed their work; and al- 
though the treaty was rejected, I am at liberty to say that their 
appointment was in direct violation of the clause in the Consti- 
tution which requires the President to nominate and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate appoint ambassadors 
other public ministers, and consuls, whose appointments are not 
in the Constitution otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 
permit me, I should like to ask him a question for information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Itseems to have been generally under- 
stood during the Administration of Mr. Harrison that Mr. John 
W. Foster occupied a very important relation to the State De- 
partment in the negotiation of 981 of the matters between this 
and foreign countries, and I should like to ask the Senator what 
relation he held at that time? 

Mr. CHANDLER. It gives me pleasure to answer the Sena- 
tor so far as I can. I understood that Mr. Foster was simply at- 
torney or legal counsel for the Secretary of State or the State 
Department in conferences with reference to the negotiation of 
commercial conventions, conducted within the city of Washing- 
ton; but I do not understand that any commission was issued to 
him by which he appeared in a formal capacity, and certainly I 
know that he did not sign any of the conventions as an ambassa- 
dor or a plenipotentiary for the United States. If he had done 
so I should have had no more doubt that the action of President 
Harrison had been unconstitutional than Ihave that the action 
of President Cleveland was unconstitutional in the appointment 
of Mr. Angell and Mr, Putnam. : 

Mr. FAULKNER. Is it not admitted by the Senator that 
Mr. Foster in fact made all those negotiations? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not know that, Mr. President. I 
have no doubt that he rendered valuable assistance, and I should 
not make any criticism if, after the Senator from West Virginia 
retires from the Senate, and I hope the day will be far distant 
when that happens, the Administration shall employ him as 
counsel in the framing of treaties which may be negotiated 
within this city. But if the Administration shall undertake 
to commission him to make treaties so that he will act for the 
United States and make formal admissions as a commissioner or 
diplomatic agent, I shall say that the Constitution has been 
violated unless the Senator’s name is first submitted to this 
bony, to be unanimously confirmed without a reference. 

r. FAULKNER. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
the appointments to which he is referring and which he is criti- 
cising were made by the President or the Secretary of the 
prea tA 

ae = NDLER. They were made by the President, I have 
no doubt. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If made by the President, I ask the Sena- 
tor whether they could be made under the clause of the law from 
the appropriation act to which he has referred? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am not certain. I am perfectly willing 
the Senator should probe that branch of the subject, and I want 
to say that in making this, which I conceive to be an important 

oint as to the nonobservance of this clause in the Constitution, 

am willing to visit my disapprobation, whateverit may avail. 

whether much or little, upon any action of this kind perform: 
by any Presidentin the past. Isay we have wandered away from 
strict obedience to this clause in the Constitution, and I will 
censure acts in disobedience of that clause committed by a Repub- 
lican Administration with as much freedom as I will those that 
have been committed by any Democratic Administration or by 
President Cleveland, upon whom I am now animadverting. 
much for the appointment of Mr. Putnam and Mr. Angell. 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator will permit me, I will state that 
Messrs, Putnam and Angell were not employed as agents of the 
President to negotiate treaties. The President undoubtedly has 
a right to employ agents to assist him in the negotiation of 
treaties. They were employed as oflicers, and commissioned to 
negotiate a 8 

r.CHANDLER. Unquestionably. The Senator from West 
Virginia well understands the distinction. I will say, on reflec- 
tion, that I do not think Mr. Foster was employed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I presume he was employed as coun- 
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sel by the Secretary of State, and I do not imagine that he was 
given any written commission or instructions whatever to con- 
stitute him a diplomatic representative of the United States, 

The President of the United States, upon his accession to 
office, not only appointed this unconstitutional Fairchild com- 
mission, but he also appointed unconstitutionally, as I conceive, 
a representative to the Sandwich Islands, a minister to Hawaii. 
This officer, Mr. James H. Blount, a former Representative in 
Congress from Georgia, a man of ability and worth and force of 
character, went to Hawail, sent there by President Cleveland. 
For information as to his appointment we can not go to the rec- 
ords of the Senate of the United States, although it was one of 
the most important missions that an am or from the 
United States was ever sent upon. There had beenarevolution 
in Hawaii. A newgovernmenthad beenestablished. That gov- 
ernment was asking for admission to the Union of these States. 
There was a minister resident there, Mr. John L. Stevens, of 
Maine, who had been nominated to the Senate and confirmed by 
the Senate; and yet the President, the Senate of the United 
States is obliged to learn from the newspapers, appointed Mr. 
Blount his ambassador, his sear ipod gine ache y, his per- 
sonal representative to the provisional government of Hawaii; 
and we look to the newspapers to know what were the diplo- 
matic functions which this minister engaged in performing. I 
read from the Washington Post of April 14, 1893: 
“OLD GLORY" HAULED DOWN—STARS AND STRIPES NO LONGER FLOAT OVER 

THE HAWAIIANS. 
s e + $ s Ld s 
tches. 
ee ee HONOLULU, April 6. 


The Stars and Stripes, which for two months have floated from the gov- 
ernment have been hauled down, and the 9 forces from 
the United States cruiser Boston have been sent on board. othing indic- 
ative of American 3 remains in Honolulu save Minister Stevens 
and Commissioner James H. Blount, of Georgia, the latter ot whom sits in his 
easy chair at his cottage, cogitating, no one knows what, 


2 * * * 2 * + 
Commissioner Blount remains much of an American sphynx to the people 
here, Te is a good questioner, but is not so ready at imparting information. 
About the pee Be lic knowledge had of him here is contained in a letter of 
President Cleveland to President Dole, dated March 11. 


Mark the date, Mr. President, March 11. Within seven days 
after Mr. Cleveland entered anew upon the high office of Presi- 
dent of the United States he performed this unconstitutional 


act. Ay 

Mr. PLATT. When the Senate was in session. 

Mr. CHANDLER. When the Senateof the United States was 
in session. He withdraws from the Senate, so the etree 
stated, a treaty of annexation, and on March 11 he sends Mr. 
Blount to Hawaii. About the only public knowledge we had of 
all this action is contained in a letter of President Cleveland to 
President Dole, of the Hawaiian Provisional Government, dated 
March 11, in which he says: 

GREAT AND GOOD FRIEND; I have made choice— 

I have made choice!“ 


of James H. Blount, one of our distinguished citizens, as my special commis- 
sioner to visit the Hawaiian Islands and make report to me concerning the 
e. state of affairs in that country. He is well informed of our sincere 

esire to cultivate and maintain to the fullest extent the friendship which 
has so long subsisted between the two Medora and in all matters affecting 
relations with the Government of the Hawaiian Islands his authority is para- 
mount. 

Mr. President, I noticed a day or two ago that one of the Lon- 
don newspapers says that the recent letter of the President on 
the silver question—his message to the Senate communicated 
through Governor Northen, of Georgia—has a singular resem- 
blance to the utterances of Emperor William of Germany; and I 
was struck with the justness—Mr. President, if you will allow 
me—of the comparison when I read in thisletter what the Presi- 
dent says to President Dole— 

limatters affecting relations with the Government of the Hawaiian 
dans his authority is = ount. My knowledge of his character 
and ability gives me entire confidence that he will use every endeavor to 
advance. interest and prosperity of both governments and so render 


ble to your excellency. I therefore request 2 excellency 


to receive bim favorably and to give full credence to what he shall say on 
of the United States and to the assurances which I have charged 
convey to youof the best wishes of this Government for the pros- 
the Hawatian Islands. May God have your excellency in His wise 


* b 
What a beneficent air of royalty there is about that tender of 
the good wishes of his majesty the President of the United States, 
through Mr. Commissioner Blount, who has“ ount au- 
thority,” tothe Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, 

The Post says further, April 14, 1893: 

The hauling down of the American flag and the restoration of the Ha- 
wallan emblem, though causing — aa „ no special 
incident. The however, showed some chagrin, officers of 
the American Navy apparently felt somewhat humiliated. 


Mr. President, this, although somewhat humorous, is all very 


important. The mission of Mr. Blount involved the fate of the 
Sandwich Islands, which might, if it had not been for great for- 
bearance on the pers of the provisional government up to this 
very hour, have n already annexed to the empire of Great 
Britain. The act of the President of the United States in as- 
suming to send Mr. Blount with paramount authority to the Ha- 
waiian Islands was a more gross violation of the Constitution of 
the United States in the appointment of an official, in my judg- 
ment, than this country has ever seen during the more than one 
hundred years of its history. 

The President could have recalled Minister Stevens. He was 
a Republican. He was subject according to the mutations of 

olities to be recalled. He could have been recalled by the 

resident and Mr. Blount could have been appointed minister 
in his place, as he subsequently was; but instead of performing 
the constitutional act of recalling Minister Stevens and appoint- 
ing Mr. Blount as minister he sends to Hawaii Mr. Blount as his 
special representative, and undertakes by his fiat to make this 
unconstitutional commissioner the paramount representative of 
the Government of the United States in that great crisis of the 
national history of Hawaii, and in that great emergency which 
so intimately concerned the interests of the United States. 

I submit, Mr. President, it is time that through the action of 
Congress all Presidents and all heads of the Departments should 
be brought back to a strict and rigid obedience to the age 
of the Constitution with reference to the appointment of officers 
of the United States, whether they be superior officers or whether 
they be inferior officers of the United States. 

Mr, MCPHERSON. I presume the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire desires a vote upon his resolution, and I presume further 
that no answer which can be made short of an answer by the 
Secretary of the Treasury will be considered sufficient by that 
Senator. I should like to call his attention to the last two or 
three lines of his resolution and inquire if in his judgment it 
would not ba well to strike those lines out. The lines read as 
follows: 

And to transmit to the Senate copies of all letters to and from said com- 
mission, or its members, and all reports therefrom. 

I assume that the reports and letters of which he speaks are 
letters and reports referring to the conduct of customs officials 
at the port of New York. Those customs officials can be nothing 
else than Republican officers. It is the first time I have ever 
seen a Senator rise in his place in this body and undertake to 
bring discredit upon the officials of his own political faith. In 
deference to the parties who may be mentioned in the lettersand 
reports, I would prefer for one to have the long unbroken prac- 
tice of the Senate applied to these gentlemen as to other people. 
I assume that there is nothing in the reports or letters kept se- 
cret by the Department, except it may be for the interests of the 
Government to hold them as secret reports. I assume that the 
Senator from New Hampshire can go to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and obtain possession of the papers for his own purpose 
and make such investigation as he pleases. 

I shall not object to the resolution in any sense or form, even 
if the Senator shall not think it proper to strike off the three last 
lines, but I make the suggestion to him, I will make the motion 
in fact, that those three lines be stricken out, because it is con- 
trary to the practice of the Treasury Department. After the 
word ‘‘ made” in line 9 I move to strike out the remainderof the 
resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Jersey will be stated. 

e . After the word “ made” in line 9 strike out 
the words: 


And to transmit to the Senate copies of all letters to and from said com- 
mission, or its members, and all reports therefrom. ~ 


Mr. CHANDLER. I have no fear myself that officials of my 
own political faith would be injured by the publication of any 
of those reports, but I am entirely willing, in deference to the 
suggestion of the Senator from New Jersey, to defer the question 
of calling for the reports until the Department has informed us 
by what authority the commission was appointed. Therefore I 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I raised the question simply for one rea- 
son. I do not know what may be considered by the Department 
to be for the interests of the public service, and as this is an 
unusual resolution in that regard and the information is clearly 
within the possession of the Senator if he should ask for it there, 
suggest to him the amendment. 

. CHANDLER. I accept the amendment. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


resolution of the Senator from New Hampshire as m ed by 
the admendment 5 by the Senator from New Jersey, 
which is accepted by the Senator from New Hampshire. 


The resolution as modified was agreed to. 


1893. 
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PAYMENT OF PENSIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


a rosolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
DOLPH, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interlor be directed to inform the Sen- 
ate what regulations have been made and what action has been 8988 any, 
since March 3, 1893, by the Department of the Interior, concerning the pay- 
ment of pensions e e whoss post-office addresses are now or late 
have been tempo! y in foreign countries. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. CAMDEN] is anxious to proceed with the discussion of 
the measure which will be the pending business after 1 o’clock, 
and I shall content myself this morning with briefly submitting 
some remarks which will occupy but a few minutes of the time 
of the Senate upon the resolution, and then I shall be quite will- 
ing that the resolution shall go over until Monday and give way 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

I have heard much through the public press and other sources 
of the regulations and rulings which have been made in the 
Pension Bureau concerning the payment of pensions, with the 
evident intention of limiting the number of pensioners and re- 
ducing the gross amount which shall bs paid for pensions during 
any fiscal year. I have not discussed the conduct of the Pension 
Bureau, because I haye had no information upon the subject, 
but there has come to my attention a case of the suspension of a 
pension which I think is a most extraordinary one. It came yes- 
terday by an application from the widow of the late James M. 
Watson, a commodore in the United States Navy, for a state- 
ment from me and my colleague to the effect that we had known 
her husband and believed to be a citizen of the United 
States. Looking at the correspondence which she presented to 
me, I deemed it of sufficient importance to call the attention of 
the Senate and of the country to it. 

If the case I am about to present to the Senate is a fair example 
of what is being done in the Pension Office,I think it is high 
time that some investigation should be made by Congress; and 
I do not wonder that there is great dissatisfaction among the 
boys in blue, the men who tonga to sustain the Union; and that 
in their posts and other organizations they haved d resolu- 
tions condemning the conduct of the Commissioner of Pensions 
in regard to pensions. 

As I intimated, the case I refer to is the case of the widow 
of the late Commodore Watson. July 5, 1884, there was approved 
the following act, which is found in volume 23, Uni States 
Statutes at Large, page 586: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
is hereby, authorized and directed to ace on the pension rollof the United 
States the name of Theresa Crosby Watson, widow of James M. Watson, 
late a commodore in the United States Navy, and to pay her a pension at 
the rate of 80 a month from and after the passage of this act, subject to 
all the other Pi eed and limitations of the pension laws. 

Approved July 5, 1884. 

After the e of this act there was issued to Mrs. Watson 
by Acting Secretary of the Interior Joslyn, and Acting Com- 
missioner of Pensions C. B. Walker, the following certificate: 


D. C. C. Navy. 
Special act. 
United States of America. 
Department of the Interior. 
Widow's pension. 
Pension Bureau. 


No. 3178. Original. 


dore United States 
month, to commenes on 
widowhood. 
Given at the Department of the Interior this 14th day of August, 1884, and 
— = Independence of the United States of America the one hundred and 
th. 


[SBAL.] 
Cor H 
0. B. WALKER, 
Acting Commissioner of Pensions. 


Referring to a standard work entitled 
pedia of American Biography,” I find the fo 
cal sketch of Commodore Watson: 


8 nsion at the rate of 550 per 
e 5th day of July, 1834, and to continue during her 


W. L. JOSLYN, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


8 Encyclo- 
owing biographi- 


in Vallejo, Cal., 17th April, 1873. He entered the Navy as a mids Ist 
February, 1 and becamealieutenant30th December, 1831. On 14th March, 
1847, he took command of the store ship Erie, in which he served d the 
M an war. On 1lth November, 1847, under direction of Commodore Shub- 
rick, he commanded the naval force of 600 men in the boats of the Ind: - 

5 e, and Erie, with which he captured the city of t- 
lan without resis who re 3 
He returned from this in command of the Erie 24th June, 1848; was 


ced on the reserved list 18th September, 1855, and was ed, waiting 
— the rest ot his life, except Ia 1888305, when he served pre ro be Ded in- 


spector. He was commissioned a commander on the reserved list ist Feb- 
ruary, 1861, retired 21st December, 1861, and Maly, oh nome fara to commodore on 
the retired list 16th July, 1862. He resided in ‘ornia after he was put on 
the reserved list until his death. 


This widow drew her pension until about six months ago, when 
it was nded. She was then in Europe upona visit. She 
was forced to come to America to see what the trouble was about 
the suspension of her pension, and got into communication with 
Sidney L. Willson, United States pension agent at Washington, 
D, C., who, during the correspondence, wrote the letters which 
Task to have read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[United States pension agency for the payment of pensions. Sidney L. Will- 
son, United States pension agent. ] 
- WASHINGTON, D. C., September 12, 1893. 

MADAM: You are informed that, under instructions received from the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, all vouchers of pensioners whose former address was 
in a foreign country are held up (except invalids, under the general law) 
until such pensioners furnish to the Commissioner evidence of their citizen- 
ship. As your former address was in a foreign country, your voucher is 
consequently held for further instructions from the Commissioner, to whom 
comm: tions relating to the case should be addressed. 

Very respectfully, 


S.L. WILLSON, 
United Slates Pension Agent. 
Mrs. THERESA C. WATSON, 
Sturtevant House, corner Broadway and Twenty-ninth street, New York. 


[United States pension agency for payment of pensions. Sidney L. Will- 
son, United States pension agent.) 
WASHINGTON, D.C., September 19, 1893. 

MADAM: Referring to your recent letter relative to your pension, I have to 
Say that I have forwarded it to the Commissioner of Pensions, with a personal 
note to him, inviti his personal attention to it; and I have no doubt you 
will hear from the Bureau at once. 

I beg to say, in this connection, that this agency is powerless to act in the 
matter of pensioners, whose former address was in a foreign country, until 
specific instructions to do so are received from the Bureau. 

Very respectfully, 
8. L. WILLSON 
United States Pension Agent. 
Mrs. THERESA C. WATSON, 
Sturlerant House, New York City. 


Mr. DOLPH. This old lady's pension was brought to the at- 
tention of the Commissioner of Pensions, and she received a let- 
ter from him concerning it, which I ask the Secretary to read. 

The OEE SRD NT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C., Seplember 21, 1893. 
MADAM: I have to acknowl the receipt of your letter, without date, 
addressed to the Hon. S. L. W United States pension agent in this 
city, and by him referred to this Bureau, in 5 refer to the suspen- 
sion of payment of your pension, under act of te 
No. 3178, as widow of James M. Watson, late commodore, United States 


ultimo, care of the United 
the order of suspension of 
payment in your case, and that further Bow porta would not be made until 
you had transmi: ‘ac evidence of the date and 
place of birth of your late husband, to be corroborated i the affidavits of 
two reputable persons, with their means of knowledge and 
post-office addresses. 
Upon 8 of the evidence referred to prompt action will be taken in the 
—— 8 return this letter with your reply. 
osure. 
Very respectfully, 
WM. LOCHREN, 
Commissioner. 
Mrs. THERESA C. WATSON, 
Sturlevant House, New York, Ye A 


Mr. DOLPH. L read two sections of the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1813—the first and second sections: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of Americain Congress assembled, That from and after the termination of the 
war in which the United States are now engaged with Great Britain, it shall 
not be lawful to employ on board any of the public or private vessels of the 
United States any person or persons, except citizens of the United States, 
or of color, natives of the United States. 

EO. 2. And be it further enacted, That from and after the time when this 


That continued to be the law of the United States until 1864, 
when it was repealed by the act of Congress approved June 28, 
1864, entitled An act repealing certain provisions of the law 
concerning seamen on board of public and private vessels of the 
United States.” That contained the following proviso: _ 

Provided, however, That officers ot vessels of the United States shail in all 
cases be citizens of the United States. i 

I desire also to quote in this connection from the Revised 

Statutes under the head of the Navy, so that there can be no 


mistake about what is meant by public vessels. 
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SEO, 1428. The officers Of vessels of the Unite States shall in all cases be 
citizens of the United States. 

Isuppose that the action which has been taken in regard to 
this pension was taken under a provision of the act of March 
1, 1893, entitled An act making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes.” ‘The 
provision is as follows: 

That from and after July 1, 1893, no pension shall be paid to a non-resident, 
who is not a citizen of the United States, except for actual disabilities: in- 
eurred in the service. 

When my attention was first called to this case it struck me 
that it might have been accidentally included in some general 
provision which had been made for ascertaining the citizenship 
of persons who were temporarily or permanently residing abroad 
and drawing pensions from the United States, and that all that 
would be necessary would be to call the attention of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions and the Secretary of the Interior to it, but 
when I came to examine with more care the letter of September 
21 from the Commissioner I found that it had been brought to 
his attention by Mrs. Watson; and as the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions in his letter refers to her certificate, and the number of it, 
he musthave known that she was drawing her pension under an 
act of Congress. 

He refers to her as the widow of James M. Watson, late com- 
modore United States Navy, and still insists, not that she is not 
the widow of the late Commodore Watson, because that, I sup- 
pose, is ascertained every time her pension is paid to her; not 
that she has been once a citizen of the United States and has 
ceased to be such, but she must establish her citizenship as the 
widow of the late Commodore Watson by showing when and 
where the late Commodore Watson was born; and, not satisfied 
with that, she must go back eighty-five years from the 15th day 
of last July and bring persons who were old enough at that time 
to be present at the bedside of the mother of Commodore Wat- 
son, and who would know that he was safely delivered into this 
world. Atleast that is a fair presumption from this letter. No 
information or suggestion is given to the pensioner as a means 
to establish the fact that Commodore Watson was born in this 
country and the 7 85 he was born. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will my colleague state, as I did 
not hear him read the act placing Mrs. Watson on the pension 
roll, whether it discloses the fact that she was the widow of 
Commodore Watson? 

Mr. DOLPH. Not only the act placing Mrs. Watson on the 
pension roll, but the certificate of the Commissioner of Pensions 
and of the Secretary of the Interior issued to her shows it, and 
the letter of September 21, 1893, by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions shows that she is the widow of Commodore Watson. 

Mr. President, here is the case of an old lady for whose sup- 
port Congress has made provision, residing temporarily in a for- 
eign country and dependent entirely on the paltry sum of $50a 
month allowed her by Congress, who finds her pension sud- 
denly suspended, her means of subsistence cut off, who is forced 
to come to America to ascertain what the trouble is, and, notwith- 
standing the law since 1813 has provided thatall the officers of the 
Navy shall be citizens of the United States; notwithstanding her 
husband entered the Navy in 1823 and remained in the Navy un- 
til the date of his death, having been a retired officer for nearly 
twenty years; notwithstanding the Commissioner recognizes her 
as the widow of Commodore Watson, a commodore in the Navy, 
when she returns to this country she is required to prove a fact 
that ocourred eighty-five years ago the 15th day of last July, and 
to corroborate her own statement by the testimony of two disin- 
terested witnesses. 

Mr. President, I do not care to discuss thiscase. Idid notin- 
tend to take so long a time. I intended to give way sooner to 
the Senator from West Virginia. But I wish to say that this 
case shows either great inattention, or great ignorance, or a pre- 
meditated and deliberate design to thwart the will of Congress 
and to deprive this old woman, for whom Congress has provided 
in her old age, of the pittance Congress has given her. 

I ask that the resolution may go over without going to the 
Calendar, asI know other Senators desire to say something on 
the subject. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I can not consent that the resolution 
shall go over for the purpose of discussing it further so long as 
the pending measure is before the Senate. I have no objection, 
so far as I am concerned, to the immediate consideration and 
passage of the resolution, so that it may be sent to the Secretary 
of the Interior for the information, but as to keeping it before 
the Senate to take up the morning hour I should think that is 
not exactly the proper thing to do at the present time. As man 


Senators, I am informed, are waiting for on opportunit to 
upon the pending measure, I shall object to the resolution going 
over until Monday. 


Mr. DOLPH. The Senator can do that. I stated that I know 
other Senators desire to say something on this subject, and I 
will simply introduce it when they are ready to be heard. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I beg leave to call the attention of the 
Presiding Officer to the time of day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes to the Calen- 
dar under the rule. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 3607) to extend the time for completing the work 
of the Eleventh Census, and for other purposes; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

The bill (S. 721) to provide for clerical assistance in the health 
de rtment in the District of Columbia; and 

he joint resolution (H. Res. 57) empowering the national 
board of commissioners of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Park to authorize the State boards or or zations 
building monuments in the park to use the materials in said 
park agreeably to such regulations as it may adopt. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 1o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of ser e Daro thereon, and for 
other p ses,” the pending question being on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Mr. President, the debate upon the pending 
bill has been exceedingly able and exhaustive, bringing out toa 
large extent all the experience and information of the world in 
relation to the coinage and use of money. I can not hope to 
add to this fund of general information, and will not weary the 
Senate with statistical tables and theories of finance, which at 
this time would only be a repetition of what has been most ably 
said by others; and besides, Mr. President, it is not necessary to 
the object I have in view. I will content myself by using such 
prominent figures and facts pertinent in stating a general 
way such points and reasoning as have had the most weight in 
influencing my conclusions upon this subject. 

Mr. President, my sympathies and my education (if I may be 
allowed to use the term) have been in favor of the coinage and 
use of silver as money, and when, in 1885, under the very mild 
conditions of stringency and depression that then existed as com- 
pared with the present great and unequaled depression, the 
question of the re of the Bland act of 1878, providing for the 
coinage of $2,000,000 per month, was agitated in both branches 
of Congress, I was a member of this body and opposed to there- 
peal of that act at that time, for the reason that, in my judgment, 
the time had not come when the danger line from the coinage of 
silver had been reached. At that time the coinage of legal-ten- 
der silver was about one-third of what it is to-day, or about 
$200,000,000, as against nearly $600,000,000atthistime. It was my 
opinion then that the purchase and coinage of silver could goon 
without injury to the country to a much larger extent. 

But, Mr. President, the question of to-day is a very different 
one from the question presented at that time. The question now 
is, whether or not the purchase and coinage of silver under the 
Bland act of 1878, and continued by the Sherman act of 1890, 
which increased the purchase of silver bullion from $2,000,000 

er month to 4,500, ounces per month has not brought the 
vernment to the maximum limit it can safely maintain at a 
parity with gold? 

It is a significant fact, Mr. President, that in the debates upon 
the pending bill, all the arguments, almost without exception, 
in the able speeches which have been made in this Chamber in 
favor of silver have been in advocacy of the theory of bimetallism, 
and scarcely one, so far as I remember, has been made in favor 
of the Sherman act, or in advocacy of the principle upon which 
it is based, being the purchase of silver as 1 commodity and coin- 
ing it into currency to be redeemed in gold. 

All seem to agree in the proposition that the purchase and 
coinage of silver under this act should be stopped. But those 
who are in favor of the continued coinage of silver insist as a 
condition of repeal, that some proper provision should be made 
for the continued coinage and use of silver as money, and that 


such provision should embody free coinage, or bimetallism. 
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Under this statement it is pertinent to inquire into the distinc- 
tion between the bimetallism of silver as a currency with gold, 
ana she purchase and coinage of silver under the Sherman act 
0 i 

Bimetallism, as I understand it, is the use of both metals as 
money, with equal legal-tender qualities, coined at a fixed ratio 
of value, with equal rights of coinage at such ratio, without dis- 
crimination against either metal; and I will add that it also im- 
plies that the ratio should be based upon the equivalent com- 
mercial value of the metals as bullion, in order that the coin 
should be worth as much after it is melted into bullion as it pur- 
ported to be worth in the coin. 

The purchase of silver bullion under the Sherman act, at its 
market value as a commercial commodity, and its coinage into 
money at the ratio of 16 to 1, when the bullion value is to-day at 
the rate of about 23 to 1, embraces none of the fundamental con- 
ditions of bimetallism, except in so far as both metals have legal- 
tender qualities by law. But, under such conditions, silver is in 
effect a subsidiary and inferior coin, and requires the pledge of 
the Government to redeem it in gola to give it full money value. 

Mr. President, in support of the assertion that bimetallism 
implies that the ratio should be based upon the equal commer- 
cial value of the metals, in order that the coin should be worth 
as much after it is melted into bullion as it purports to be worth 
in coin, it is only necessary to review the action of the United 
States Government during all the period of bimetallism, extend- 
ing from1792 up to 1873, when bimetallism ceased to exist in this 
country, and the United States was placed upona gold standard 
and has continued so to the present time. s 

Under our first coinage laws, commencing in 1792 and extend- 
ing up to 1837, the ratio was fixed at 15 ounces of silver to 1 
ounce of gold, and the amount of either gold or silver coined in 
the United Statesup to that date was very limited; and to sup- 
ply the deficiency in coin for circulation, various foreign coins 
were made legal-tenders in the United States, but up to 1837 
less than one million and a half of silver dollars had been coined 
at our mints, Under the ratio of 15 to 1 the silver contained a 
shade less commercial value in bullion than its fixed ratio to 
gold, and while that difference was only a shade, yet it was suf- 

cient to disturb the equilibrium between gold and silver, and to 
83 an outflow of gold from this country and an influx of 
silver. 

But mark, Mr. President, the care that was used in trying to 
arrive at an exact ratio in value between the two metals in the 
very beginning. I quote from the speech of the able Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]: A 

So careful, history tells us, were they in that measurement to ascertain 
the true ratio, that Alexander Hamilton, the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
took 1,000 minted Spanish milled dollars and weighed them in the scale to 
determine the amount of the abrasion which they undergone by means 
of circulation, so as to asce: the average value of these abraded doilars 
in our own circulation, because it is notorious that our circulation at that 
time was principally silver, and the silver was chiefly what were known as 
the Spanish ed dollars, those coined in S and those coined in the 
85 n possessions on our on continent. After weighing these dollars the 
average was found to be 371 grains of fine silver. 

In order to determine the exact ratio between silver and gold—because it 
Was intended to use gold as well as silver—a further exa ation was had 
to ascertain what other nations had taken as the relative ratio between the 
two metals, silver and gold, and in order to make that ratio what 8 be- 
lieved to be the exact commercial ratio, they added a quarter of a grain to 
the average of the Spanish milled dollar and fixed the silver dollar at 371} 
grains of fine silver, or 15 to 1, and “upon that principle, thus based, they 
authorized the mintage of both gold and silver.” 

Our coinage laws were amended in 1837, fixing the ratio at 16 
to 1. It is interesting to note the careful attention that was 
again given to fixing the correct ratio between the value of sil- 
ver in bullion and the value of gold at that time. On this point 
I again refer to the s h of the Senator from Iowa, as his fa- 
miliarity and research upon this point has enabled him to ex- 
press it most clearly: 


The Senator says: 


The discussion of the failure in 1792 to make the correct ratio led to a long 
discussion for a changeof ratio. That change of ratio was discussed in these 
Eouses. and resolutions of inquiry were adopted addressed to the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury. In 1829 Samuel D. Ingham, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, made an able report upon the subject to the two Houses of Congress, 
and judging from that report and from his administration of the Treasury, 
Mr. ham was a man of competence in that high place. He made a re- 
yn in which he stated the fact that our gold coins had been swept away 

om us, that our people desired gold, and that it was important, if we were 
to have gold as a purt of our cirenlation, that we should change the ratio. 

A large amount of testimony—I shall not go into it in detail—of experts, of 
men of the highest character and learning respecting the true ratio, was 
taken at that time and in subsequent years. It was shown that from 1803 
France had had the ratio of 15} to 1, and that other nations had different 
ratios; but that the French ratio was 9 one because of her cen- 
tral and pivotal position in the trade of Europe; but, as I have said, I shall 


9 that 3 
Albert Gallatin, who had given pore attention to the question, in- 
sisted thatthe true ratio should be 153 to I, in accord with the French ratio, 
I believe that Mr. Ingham insisted the ratio should be 15.625 to 1—mark it, 


15.625 to 1, not 16, not 15.80, but 15.625—in order that there might be no mis- 


take as to the delicate and careful fractions which should disclose the true 
commercial and mint ratio bet ween the two metals. 

+ * „ Others insisted that 15.80 was the true ratio. Then it was said 
that, owing to the methods of communication between one country and an- 
other, and especially because we were in one con t and Europe was in 
another, we could afford to make a little variation from the exact, truthful 
ratio which science had disclosed to be the equilibrium between these great 
metallic forces in the mintage of the world. 

So that it will be seen, Mr. President, that the most careful 
study placed the.actual commercial ratio of values between the 
two metals at some point between 15.625 to 1 and 15.8 to 1, but it 
was deemed safe and expedient to fix it at the even ratio of 16 to 
1, under the impression that the very slight shade of difference 
between the carefully estimated commercial ratios of value, 
ranging between 15.625 and 15.8 and 16, would not ae any 
disturbing effect between the circulation of gold and silver side 
by side. This, however, did not pcre to be the case. The very 
slight additional value given tosilver~-which gave a small pre- 
mium on silver amounting to in the neighborhood of 3 cents on 
the dollar—resulted in carrying the silver out of the country, 
leaving us the gold. 

This continued to such an extent that in 1853 it became neces- 
sary to alloy the halfdollars and lesser coinage in order to re- 
duce the bullion value to keep the silver for circulation amongst 
our people; so that it will be seen how essential it has always 
been considered, in order to maintain bimetallism, or the use of 
the two metals in parity, that an equaland almost exactratio in 
the commercial value of the two metals should be maintained, 
Indeed, Mr. President, this may be regarded as an established 
and essential condition to bimetallism, which has been observed 
by all countries in fixing the ratio between gold and silver. 
This being conceded, it demonstrates how impossible it is to use 
gold and silver at a parity with each other at 16 to 1, when the 
actual ratio value is about 28 to 1, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table from the Treasur Department, showing that on 
August 1 last the ratio was 28.52 to 1: J 
Highest, lowest, and average price of silver bullion, and value of a fine ounce, 

bullion value of a United States silver dollar, and commercial ratio of silver to 

gold by fiscal years, 1874 to 1893. 


Bullion 
Equiva- | value of a 
lent value United | Com- 
i < of a fine —— Fag 1 — 1 
Fiscal High- ounce ver dollar. c 

years. | est. ounce with! based on |at average ratioof 

verage peie of | silver 
price of | silver ex- to gold. 

exchange. | change at 
par. 
Pence. | Pence. 

1873-"74...| 59 5 z $1, 28247 80. 98865 16.17 
1874-75. 58. 1 1.25022 . 96777 16. 52 
187576 57 50 ` 1, 15054 . 89087 17. 94 
1876177 " 1. 20191 «92931 17.20 
18777855 d ` 1. 15257 . 89116 17. 94 
187879. 5213 8 1.11616 89152 18.55 
1879-80 2 51 me 1. 14397 . 88509 18, 06 
1880-81 52 51 51. s 1. 13508 88057 18.15 
188182. 52,5 503 7 . 1.13817 . 87880 18. 19 
18-83. 528, 5⁰ ý 4 1.11912 . 86490 18.48 
1853 84 510 ry 50, 791 3 1.11529 80115 18. 53 
188185. 5013 48 49. 843 1. 09282 1. 08226 . 84507 18.92 
188580 49A | 42 47.038 1.03112 1. 03295 «79750 | 20.04 
1886-87. 474 42 44.843 . 988301 68148 . 76029 21.02 
1887-"88...) 45 419 43. 675 . 95741 95017 74008 21.59 
1888-89 41135 42. 499 93103 - 93510 «T2055 22.18 
1889-90...) 49 42 44.196 . 96883 . 96839 74932 21.33 
1890091 43] 47.714 1. 04195 1, 04780 80588 19, 83 
1891-92. 39 42.737 . 93648 . 93723 . 72430 22.07 
1892-" -| 40, 31 33. 375 . 84123 - 84263 ~ 65063 24.57 
July 33. 000 72471 + 72037 . 56052 28.52 


The same reasoning also plainly shows, Mr. President, that if 
a fractional shade of difference between the bullion value of the 
two metals will disturb the equilibrium of their circulation as 
money, as it did when the ratio was fixed at 15 tol, when it 
should have been at some point a little greater than that ratio, 
causing the outflow of gold and influx of silver, and again when 
the ratio was fixed at 16 to 1, when it should have been a shade 
less than 16 to 1, the results were reversed, and that shade of 
difference caused an outgo of silver to such an extent that it was 
necessary to alloy the smaller coins in order to retain them in 
circulation for the convenience of the people, how impossible 
it is at this time to fix any commercial ratio between the val- 
ues of the two metals that will keep them in circulation side by 
side, while the bullion value of silver is fluctuating in the mar- 
kets of the world at rates of difference amounting from 5 to 15 
per cent in very short periods of time. 

Mr. President, the conditions existing to-day, and which have 
existed since 1873, are such as have never existed in the civilized 
world before in relation to the coinageof silver. During all the 
time that bimetallism existed in the United States it also existed 
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in Germany, Russia, Austria, France, and the other principal 
states of Europe as well as in the United States; but to-day the 
United States stands almost alone in the coinage of silver, ex- 
cept as subsidiary coin for domestic purposes. Since that time 
the coinage of silver has ceased in all the nations of Europe and 
pas SA ae India, heretofore the largest silver-using country in 

e world. 

We must recognize the fact that changed conditions produce 
changed results. 

The Weather Bureau is so generally accurate in its forecasts 
that we have become accustomed to rely upon it; and when we 
are promised by the weather bulletin a clear and sunshiny day, 
and we wake up to find it rainy, blustery, and disagreeable, we 
know that the fonecast has not been verified, and we also know, 
or can take it for granted, that changed conditions have inter- 
fered with carefully calculated results, which would have been 
realized except for the disturbing influence of such changed con- 
ditions; and so it is with the most carefully calculated theories 
on all important propositions—changed conditions will produce 
changed results. 

No doubt many of us believed that the 1 and coinage 
of silver under the Bland act of 1878 and the Sherman act of 
1890, giving silver legal-tender qualities by law, would maintain 
the value of silver nearer to the value of gold, but instead of in- 
creasing the value of silver, silver has gradually declined in 
value from 1878, when the silver in a dollar was worth 99 cents, 
to the present time, when it is worth oniy about 56 cents. We 
now know that we have been disappointed in our anticipations, 
and if we are wise, we will seek to ver why it is that the re- 
sults did not follow as expected. 

In my judgment, Mr, President, the explanation is to be found 
in the changed conditions under which we had undertaken to 
coin and maintain silver on a parity with gold. As I have be- 
fore stated in a general way, the laws of the United States main- 
tained bimetallism up to about 1873, when silver was demone- 
tized, and has not since been remonetized in the sense of bimet- 
allism, But, we na note as a fact, that in consequence of the 
war dating with 1860 both gold and silver disappeared from cir- 
culation at that time, and we had nothing in circulation but 
popor money, even including the fractional parts of a dollar, up 

the date of the resum: n act in 1875, so that the actual 
period covered by bimetallism in the United States was practi- 
cally from 1792 up to 1860, and that commencing with 1875, and 
since that time, we have been upon a gold basis to the present 
time. We may further note, that in all the period of bimetal- 
lism there was coined in the United States only the inconsider- 
able amount of $8,000,000 of silver dollars, although the smaller 
denominations of silver had been coined to a much larger 
amount, and were also y it tender. 

Mr. President, at the date of the resumption of specie pay- 
mentsin the United States by the act of 1875, from which we 
may date the demonetization of silver in this country (although 
it really occurred under the act of 1873), England had been on a 

ld basis since 1816. Germany followed in 1873. This was fol- 

owed by the absolute closing of the mints of all Europe to the 
coinage of silver, and for nearly twenty years there has practi- 
cally not been a mint on the continent of Europe open to the coin- 
age of full legal-tender silver. With these conditions 5 

e Bland act of 1878 was passed, directing the purchase of sil- 
ver at its market value as a commodity and the coinage of not 
less than 2,000,000 standard dollars per month, with legal-tender 

ualities, and afterwards by the Sherman act of 1890 the pur- 
c of silyer was increased to $4,500,000 per month, with greatly 
disappointing results upon the value of silver. 

Mr. President, if we ask ourselves the question whether we can, 
under the present changed conditions, maintain the free coinage 
of silver in the United States. either in the form of bimetallism 
or in any large amounts as a commodity to be redeemed in goid, 
as provided under the Bland and Sherman acts, I think the answer 
that we would be compelled to make to our own judgments would 
answer all the theories and arguments in favor of bimetallism 
or the further coinage of silver redeemable in gold. 

The distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], in his 
5 and eloquent speech made upon this question, makes this 

tement: 


stock of 
about $103,000, 


in the Treasury available for redemption purposes is 

and it is now ed with the 8 of about 8412, 

per money. in addition to this, it would be instantly 

mption of some $600,000,000 silver certificates and silver 

making over 81.000, 000, O00 of silver and subsidiary money resting on 

a gold basis of 8100. 000. 000, or an inflation of over a billion dollars of paper 
money resting on the unbankable basis of 10 to 1. 


This is true, Mr. President, and that condition does substan- 
tially exist to-day in our Treasury. 

But I would vary the statement of the Senator a little, with- 
out, however, in anywise affecting the principle; I would leave 
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out the national-bank notes, amounting to about $200,000, 000, 
and state it in detail, in round numbers, about in this way: 


Greenbacks, redeemable in coiain $350, 000, 000 

Silver certificates, payable on their face ia silver.. 335, 000, 000 

Treasury notes, payable in coin under the Sherman ; 
27 E n wen amaenan nee vontae ioe 150, 000, 000 


To whichadd the standard silver dollars outstanding for which 
silver certificates can be demanded by presenting at the Treas- 
ury, making the aggregate about $900,000,000 exclusive of na- 
tional-bank notes, amounting at this time to about $200,000,000, 
swelling the aggregate to $1,100,000,000. But the national-bank 
notes should not be included as a liability, or, if a liability, a 
very remote and improbable one. The national-bank notes are 
redeemable both in greenbacks and the Treasury notes issued 
under the Sherman act, and it is in these currencies that most 
of the reserves required by law are kept. 

In addition to the Government bonds deposited in the Treas- 
ury to provide for the redemption of the national-bank circula- 
tion, the banks are also required to keep a redemption reserve 
on deposit in the United States Treasury of 5 per cent, which 
amounts at this time toa deposit of about $10,000,000 in the Treas- 


ury. 
The bonds held as security for redemption have always been 
worth in gold more than the bank circulation for which they 
are pledged, and I am informed, as a matter of fact, that during 
the entire time of the existence of the national banks the Gov- 
ernment has not advanced a dollar of its money to redeem any 
national-bank notes. The money has always been furnished by 
the banks to take up their circulation in order to get back the 
bonds pledged, or the bonds have been sold by request of the 
banks, and the net residue from the sale returned to the banks. 
For these reasons national-bank notes may be regarded as avery 
remote liability on the rosen 
Mr. President, I repeat that the statement of the Senator from 
Virginia is substantially correct. The difference is only in the 
manner of stating the figures. The circulatingdemands 
the Government, on which 1 may be demanded, may be said 
to exceed 81,000, 000, 000, an 5 in the Treasury to meet 
this demand only about 8100, 000, 000. But, Mr. President, I place 
a very different construction on this condition of things from the 
conclusions reached by the Senator from Virginia. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia uses this as an argument ayainst repeal of 
the Sherman act without substituting free coinage in its place, 
upon the ground that the repeal of the Sherman act would pro- 
duce a contraction of the currency; and as an argument for the 
continued coinage of silver, he concludes that portion of his 
argument with the significant question: If we do not increase 
our money in silvar, what are we going to increase it with?” 
And right here, Mr. President, we may again ask ourselves the 
question, whether under the conditions stated we can safely fur- 
ther increase the volume of currency to be redeemed in gold by 
coining more silver? Can we continue to buy and coin additional 
silver under the Sherman law without increasing the disparity 
between the gold in the Treasury and the increasing amount of 
paper money redeemable in gold, and thereby further disturb 
confidence in the ability of the Government to redeem its pledges? 
Itis well known, Mr. President, that one of the most potent 
reasons assigned by financiers in producing this disastrous panic 
was the distrust not only in other. countries, but also by distin- 
guished financiers in our own country, that the United States 
Government could not maintain its gold standard upon the basis 
of $1 in gold to$10 in paper money redeemable in gold, because, as 
stated by the Senator from Virginia, it was an unbankable basis, 
and the Government might from choice or necessity be com- 
pelled to exerciseits option topay in silver instead of gold. This 
apprehension was unfortunately intensified by a newspaper ru- 
mor. at the most inoppor tune time, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
wy had declared his purpose to pay out silver instead of gold. 
his newspaper rumor was like adding fuel to the small flame 
already started. Men lost their judgment and equilibrium, and 
did not stop to reason, as has always been the case in panics, 
whether from storm, fire, or supposed dangers to the destruction 
of money and property. The panic followed, and the losses in 
money and property within the last ninety days—or you may 
term it, if you choose, the lack of confidence within the last 
ninety days, for it was really nothing more than a lack of confi- 
dence—has produced losses and wiped out of existence values in 
money and property in the United States amounting to more 
thanall the gold and silver in the world. Different opinions ex- 
ist and have been expressed on this floor as to the causes leading 
up to the panic. It is not necessary, in order to learn lessons of 


wisdom from the results, to insist that any particular theory was 
the sole cause. 
We can admit that many causes had something to do with it, 
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but we all know that a larga portion of the financial world be- 
lieves that the coinage of silver and the issue of paper money— 
part of it saree upon its face in silver dollars, part payable in 
‘eo'n,” which meant silver as well as gold, but with the under- 
proe Bape the Government was pledged to the redemption of 
all of it in gold—was a menace to the credit of the country when 
the Government had only one dollar in ten in gold to make its 
omise good, and even that small proportion ed from 


to day. 

Vow, Mr, President, letus look dispassionately at the condi- 
tions under which this paper money and these silver dollars have 
been issued, and are continuing to be issued to-day, and the results 
that might follow from it, and in doing so we may confine the 
apprehension of the danger of these results, if you please, to the 
minds of the incredulous or designing, but the question of money 
and money values is as sensitive as the mercury in the barome- 
ter; a suspicion of discredit is immediately felt, and if the de- 

ression continues it will produce a storm. We have outstand- 
1 as I before stated, about 8350, 000, 000 of silver certificates 
payable on their face in silver dollars, and in addition to this 
about 60,000,000 silver dollars in circulation, for which silver 
certificates may be demanded by returning the dollars to the 
Treasury, and nearly $500,000,000 of greenbacks and Treasury 
notes payable in coin, which means either gold or silver. 

These silver certificates, Mr. President, if the Government is 
to keep them on a parity with gold, might as well be stamped 
upon their face “payable in gold,” or for that matter, gold cer- 

cates might as well be issued for the silver, for the certifi- 
cates mean gold, and so with the Treasury notes payable in 
“coin,” for they mean gold, and nothing else, as long as we are 
coining and circulating a silver dollar worth less than 100 cents 
in the gold dollar. But it may be said in answer that these silver 
dollars, although worth less than 60 cents, are good dollars with 
the Government pledged to redeem them in gold. Thisis true, 

rovided the Government places itself in condition to give con- 
dence that she can and carry out this pledge under all and 
every condition that may arise. But, I ask again, will that con- 
fidence exist under the present conditions of $10 outstanding cir- 
culation to 81 in gold in the Treasury for all redemption pur- 
5? There is but one way, Mr. President, to establish and 
maintain that confidence and continue the purchase of silver. 
That.is to increase the interest-bearing debt by authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds to buy gold to reinforce 
the Treasury to any extent a eo which no one opposed to 
repeal has proposed or advocated so far. 
he junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has asked the 
question more than once, why the silver in the Treasury is not 
counted with the gold as a fund for the redemption of paper, and 
ithasalso beenasked by Senators why silver isnot paid outinstead 
of gold. The answer is as plain and the results that would follow 
are ascertain, in my mind, as figures could demonstrate any cor- 
rect mathematical proposition. The answer is this: Should any 
insignificant amount—even $10,000—of this paper money be pre- 
sented at the Treasury to-morrow morning and gold demanded 
for it and the Secretary of the Treasury should say he would not 
give gold, but would in silver (as he would clearly have the 
right to do under the law), the conclusion would at once follow 
that silver might and would be used in the redemption of the 
paper money instead of gold, and within twenty-four hours from 
that time gold would disappear, and this country would be upon 
a silver basis. 

Mr. President, this is no exaggerated picture. I am endeav- 
oring to state plain facts as theyare presented to my mind. Is 
it not true that under the conditions stated, gold, as money of 
the greatest value, would at once begin to be hoarded and would 
disappear from circulation, and all payments would be made in 
silver? This would be only the natural and reasonable result. 
The people would understand the difference in value between a 
silver do and a gold dollar under such conditions. 

Mr. President, Ihave seen it stated that nine hundred and ninety 
out of every thousand of all the peoples of the world are either en- 

ed in the acquisition of money and money values in property, 
EE the daily efforts to obtain the necessaries of life. e actual 
drones in life are very few, and éspecially is this true of our own 
countryofalmostuniversalactivities. The getting of money is the 
great aim and object of all peoples. I do not speak of this in any 
sordid or unworthy sense. Money supplies all our wants; it fur- 
nishes our meat, bread, and clothes; it provides homes for our 
families, and beautifies them; it educates our children, and pro- 
vides for their comfort and advancement in life. 

Our thoughts naturally tend towards the accomplishment of 
these results—it quickens our perceptions to the difference be- 
tween loss and gain, and sharpens our vision to uish the 
difference between dollars of unequal value, and to make us hold 
on to the one of the most value with the one hand, and to pay out 
the one of the least value with the other hand. The laws of com- 


merceand trade are higher than the laws ot re enactment; 
11 can not e à dollar that is worth less than 100 cents 
hold its place in commerce and trade with the dollar worth full 


100 cents. Mr. President, it never has been done, and it is con- 
trary to all experience to believe that it ever will be done. 

tele; and steam have brought the most distant na- 
tions into bus relations—so close as to make it possible that 
purchases can be made, bills of exchange drawn and cashed in 
payment, and commodities shipped and started to their destina- 
tion, all ina wage day—and New York and London communi- 
cate with each other as readily as if they were neighboring towns. 
Mr. President, there is no sentiment, or ought to be no senti- 
ment, in money. Money is only the medium by which our wants 
are supplied, and the dollar which will buy the most and go the 
farthest in supplying our wants possesses the highest and most 
ùseful attributes of money. 

Itis further stated, Mr. President, that an abundance of mone 
makes higher prices for labor, agricultural products and a 
other products of labor. I am in favor of plenty of money— 
money enough to meet all the demands of business, and to make 
it easily obtainable—but, Mr. President, it should be good and 
stable money—not a depreciated money, or a money in danger 
of depreciation, 

But, on the other hand, Mr. President, it has been well said 
that the United States is rich, prosperous, and almost unlimited 
in its resources, and its credit c es comparison with any 
other nation or country, and I concede with pride that, upon 
any reasonable basis of understood financial conditions she can 
maintain almost any currency ona parity with gold; but inorder 
to do so she must comply with the reasonable conditions of sound 
finance based upon the world’s experience. Great as our nation 
is, it can no more persist in violating the safe and healthly laws 
of finance without er of ill effects than the individual of the 
most perfect physical development can persist in violating the 
laws of health without bringing upon himself the most serious 
consequences. Mr. President, the standing of a country and the 
character of its poopie are estimated more by its public credit 
and the stability of its money than by any other standard. 

Mr. President, there is another phase of this question to which 
I want to refer in a general way, It is claimed that silver is the 
money of the people. This is true, and has been so from the 
earliest ages. It was the currency in which Abraham paid for 
the field in which his dead was buried; and during of the 
earlier periods it was, of necessity, the money of the ple who 
handled money in a limited quantity. The rich and those who 
handled money in larger quantities were the owners and users 
of gald, for the resson that silver was too bulky for the larger 
transactions. In this way a line was gradually drawn, sepa- 
rating the use of gold and silver between the richer classes, who 
were comparatively few in number, and the masses of the peo- 
ple, who used money in smaller quantities. 

In this way gold was in the hands of the few and silver in the 
hands of the many, and the great majority of the people from the 
earliest times became more in sympathy with the users of silver 
than with the users of gold. For à long period of time in the his- 
tory of the world all the transactions of life and exchanges of 
188 were made by the actual payments of money, counted 

own. Bills of exchange and the accompanying methods and 
conditions of banking were unknown, all transactions were in 
metallic money; but as civilization and the necessity for money 
increased for more extended transactions, exchanges and paper 
substitutes have been gradually devised from time to time to 
take the place of metallic money, until at the present advanced 

riod in the civilization of the world, nearly 96 per cent of all 
its money transactions are carried on in paper credits, consist 
of bills of exchange, bank checks, ete., and only about 4 per cen 
in actual money of any kind passes from hand to hand. 

The wage-laborer, mechanic, farmer, and all other people of 
small means are the first to meet losses from a ath pa a and 
33 currency. Capital is vigilant and farsighted, and it 
is the business of capital to be on the alert, and to study the con- 
ditions of money and money values, while it is not the habit of 
the laborer, the mechanic, and the people of small means to 
study and watch the fluctuating conditions of finance and cur- 
rency—they do not anticipate or guard against the fluctuations 
in the value of circulating money until unforeseen circumstances 
have measured their losses. 

It is also stated that wages are higher when money is most 
abundant. This is no doubt true tosome extent, when the money 
is good money, and every dollar isworth a dollar; but when the 
do is a depreciated dollar, and worth less than a hundred 
cents, then I dissent most emphatically from the proposition. 
In my judgment, labor has never advanced under a, depreci- 
ated currency in proportion to the extent of the depreciation in 
money. If wages are $1.50 per day when a dollar is worth a 
hundred cents in gold, and the money in which the laborer is 
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cee decreases so that it takes $2 in currency to buy as much as 
1 in gold or itsequivalent would buy, then the price of the same 
labor should be worth $3 per day. 

But, Mr. President, I think experience proves that this has 
not been the case. Many of you will recollect that in the early 
part of 1865 gold reached a premium of over 200 psr cent on 

nbacks, and all other paper money in circulation in the 
nited States. Thatis, with gold at 200 per cent premium it 
required $3 in paper money to buy $1 in go d, or to buy a bill of 
exchange on London, or to pay tariff duties and customs, or any 
other debt or purchase that required to be paid in gold. Mr. 
President, if at that time the price of labor had advanced in pro- 
portion to the depreciation of the money in which the labor was 
aid, and the laborer had been accustomed to receive $1.50 per 
aay on a gold basis, he should have received $4.50 in money, 
worth that much less in gold. 

But, Mr. President, that was not the case then, and I think it 
is rarely if ever the case that the price of labor has advanced 
in any proper equivalent to the depreciation in the money in 
which labor is paid. I have no statistics at hand on this subject, 
but for the past twenty-five years I have been intimately asso- 
ciated with the employment of labor, and trusting to my recol- 
lection and experience, I will venture the assertion that the 
difference in the price of labor paid in the paper money of that 
day, in my State, did not vary to exceed 25 per cent from what 
the laborer receives for the same service under similar condi- 
tions to-day, notwithstanding the money in which he was paid 
then was depreciated in its purchasing power at least one-half 
from its purchasing power on the gold standard of to-day; and I 
have no doubt that such mining and other industries in my State 
as were in operation at that time, and have continued in opera- 
tion to the present day under practically the same conditions, 
will, upon investigation, show that I speak within limits. 

And, Mr. President, I think that labor of all kinds is never 
benefited by a depreciated currency—no matter how plentiful it 
may be—for the reason that many of the necessaries of life come 
through the custom-house, or for other reasons must be paid for 
in gold, to which the premium is added, and wages do not in- 
crease in proportion. 

Mr. President, I have before me a practical illustration of this 
fact—an object lesson—which is very striking in its character: 
Mexico is perhaps the most important nation that isnow upona 
silver basis, but its 5 as well as the currency of all the 
civilized nations of the wor d, is measured by the gold standard 
of orogen in all transactions outside of its own country, but 
at home silver is the circulating money. 

I have before me the report of a siyer mnog company in 
Mexico, of which the capital was subscribed in the United States. 
This report is of the Highest authority. The distinguished 
junior Senator from eee STEWART] happens to be the 
president of this company. This report is dated on the 9th day 
of May, 1892, when the premium on gold, measured by the rate 
of exc e charged in Mexico for drafts on the United States 
or London, was about 40 per cent. It has since increased, as I 
am informed, to 70 per cent, or more. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look into the practical operations 
of the investment in a silver mine in Mexico by stock subscribed 
and paid for in United States money, and transmitted to Mexico 
through the usual methods of bills of exchange. The balance 
sheet of the company shows that $52,648.44 subscribed in the 
United States and transmitted to Mexico produced a cash capi- 
tal in Mexico of $73,648.97, including the premium of about 40 
per cent on money deposited in the United States over the sil- 
ver money of Mexico. In the report of the general manager of 
the 8 to President STEWART, and which the president 
prints with his report to the stockholders, is a clear and concise 
statement, in eleven lines of the pone report, that contains 
more practical information upon the results to labor of a depre- 
ciated currency than a volume of theories. 

The superintendent says, under the head of ‘‘ Prospects”: 

The fall in the price of silver and nays Neon rise in exchange has so far 
operated greatly in our favor, as it has increased our Sabet, capital in 
exico to a considerable extent, and still continues to do so. ith the ex- 
ception of articles imported from foreign countries, prices of materials in 
Mexico are not affected by the value of silver. Neither is the price of labor. 
We have, therefore, a permanent and clear advantage over mines operated 


in the United States, where all expenses must be for on a gold basis, 
while the value of their product decreases with the depreciation of silver. 


Mr. President, I wish that every workingman in the United 
States could read this explanation of a level-headed working- 
man of great intelligence, of the effects and results produced on 
labor in a country of depreciated money. Mark the clearness 
with which he expresses his conclusions; first: 

That the fall in the price of silver, and consequent rise in exchange, has 


80 far o ted greatly in our favor, as it has increased our working capital 
in Mexico to a Considerable extent, and still continues to do so, 


The reason for this is plain: the price of exchange is advanc- 


ing in Mexico, which means a decrease in the value of their 
silver currency. Second. He states that— 


with the exce 
Veriais in Te 50 are not affected by the TAIVO Ofa 
of labor, 

Now, Mr. President, the decrease in the value of the money in 
which labor is paid in Mexico does not advance the price paid to 
labor. If the laborer received $1a day when the money in which 
he was paid was worth a dollar, when that money became worth 
only 60 cents upon the dollar he would receive but 60 cents for 
his labor; and mark, further, now, the conditions of labor in 
Mexico as contrasted with the conditions of labor in the United 
States, as clearly stated by this intelligent, practical man, who 
is looking after the interests of the American owners of the Mex- 


countries, prices of ma- 
the value of silver. Neither is the price 


ican mine. He states: 
We have, therefore, a permanan and clear advantage over mines operated 
in the United States, where all expenses must bs paid for ona gold basis, 


while the value of their product decreases with the depreciation of silver. 


The American mine laborer is paid in a dollar worth 100 cents, 
while the Mexican laborer is paidin a dollar worth only about 
60 cents. This is the condition, more plainly stated than I 
have ever seen it before, of the effect on labor paid in a depre- 
ciated dollar, as contrasted with labor paid ina good dollar. Mr. 
President, this statement is so plain that it can not be misun- 
derstood. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored briefly and fairly to review the 
history of coinage in the United States and the principios and con- 
ditions deemed mostessentialin providing for the coinage of silver 
and its circulation side by side with gold since the first mintage of 
money in the United States to the present time; and I have also 
referred to the more important conditions relating to the coin- 
age of silver in Great Britain and Europe during the same period, 
in order that we may keep in view what has transpired not only 
in our own country, but elsewhere, and avail ourselves of the 
wisdom and experience of the past, so far as it may be useful in 
reaching wise conclusions on this important subject, for there 
can be no question of higher importance to the people of a country 
than its money. 

Mr. President, the Sherman act seems to be an innovation on 
the recognized principles of finance. In purchasing silver as a 
commodity, on credit—for every dollar issued in 2 paymon: is a 
debt npon the Government to be paid in gold, which is an una- 
vailable asset in her vaults—she can not pay it out to redeem the 
paper issued for it, and she can not sell it, for the reason that to 
put it upon the market would destroy the equilibrium all over 
the world in regard to silver. 

Mr. President, the platform of the Democratic party demands 
its repeal—my judgment is clearly in favor of it, and 1 shall 
vote for its repeal, but with the clear understanding that it shall 
not produce a contraction in the money nowin circulation. We 
should provide clearly against any contraction of the currency 
now outstanding, and leave no questions of doubt as to the stable 
basis upon which it stands. 

Mr. President, the repeal of the Sherman act does not, as is 
frequently stated, demonetize silver, or at least does not do so 
to any greater extent than now exists under it. The pending 
bill continues all the silver money now in circulation on a parity 
with gora and simply suspends the further purchase and storage 
of bullion. 

Mr. President, I am led to the conclusion that the free coinage 
of silver under the conditions that exist to-day, and its circula- 
tion in parity with gold, is a practicable impossibility by the 
United States alone. It can only be done by international 
agreement. Any attempt to establish bimetallism or the free 
coinage of silver in the United States without agreement with 
other nations would bring us at once to a silver basis. Con- 
scientiously believing this, as I do, I can not favor it under pres- 
ent conditions. If I could believe with the Senator from Bolo- 
rado [Mr. TELLER] that silver and gold could be N a parity 
in this country by free coinage, I would go with for free 
coinage; but, according to my judgment, it can not be done, 

We would soon have all silver and no gold, asin Mexico, The 
Senator says, with equal frankness, if he believed that there 
would be a divergence between gold and silver dollars he would 
not be in favor of the double standard; and, Mr. President, I 
know the Senator means what he says, and his unbiased judg- 
ment is entitled to the highest consideration. He may be right 
and I wrong—the difference of opinion is an honest one. 

But, Mr. President, while I believe that bimetallism is im- 
practicable in this country under existing conditions, I believe 
that the conditions will so change before the end of this decade 
(and I hope much sooner) that the fres coinage of silver will not 
only be restored in this country, but in England and Europe. I 
do not believe that the world can do without the use of both 


metals as money; but until that time comes the United States can 


not afford to undertake the experiment of free coinage alone. 
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Mr. President, in case the pending bill is passed it should, in 
my judgment, be followed by additional legislation. I shall not 
at this time attempt to formulate the views I have in my own 
mind in regard to it—I shall be glad to vote for any well-consid- 
ered bill that may be introduced—but I will indicate that in my 
judgment it should contain provisions for strengthening the 

reasury; second, to give more elasticity to the issue of paper 
money, and guard against sudden contraction in the currency; 
and, third, to provide for the coinage and use of silver for do- 
mestic circulation in our own country as silver money, within 
specified limits. 

The repeal of the act of 1890 would leave all the paper and sil- 
ver money now outstanding to be kept in circulation and main- 
tained on a ity with gold, and in addition to this, provision 
can and should be made for the additional coinage of silver money 
in some proper form, within proper limitations for domestic cir- 
culation in our own country, under conditions which would not 
interfere with the interchanges with other countries upon the 
gold basis already existing. Such a provisión would not inter- 
fere in any way with the silver and paper money already in ex- 
istence to be maintained on a parity with gold, but would pro- 
vide for additional sees for silver circulation within such 
limitations as may be fixed. À 

The passage of such an act would increase the coinage of sil- 
ver to the extent intended to be provided for, and would also 
increase the money in circulation to that extent, which would 
compensate to a greater or less degree for stopping the purchase 
of bullion under the Sherman act. 

Mr. President, it is said, and I have no doubt it is true, that 
losses in money and money values for the seven weeks Congress 
has been in session exceeds in value all the gold and silver in 
this country, and the stagnation and shrinkage continues to go 
on. Itis our patriotic duty, Mr. President, not to inte an 
unnecessary delay in giving to the country the relief demanded, 
and siopping the distress before further disastrous results may 
occur. The repeal of the Sherman law is the proper place to 
begin; other financial legislation should follow. 

It net OOo freely 1 ang eae upon. ae a N p 

ing the passage of the pen ill, that if it is with- 
e no other 8 can be had, or will be ap- 
proved by the Executive. Mr. President, I have not shared that 
apprehension. I have, and the people have full faith and con- 
fidence in the wisdom and patriotism of the President, and his 
recent utterances should set at rest all doubt upon that point. I 
have also full confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of Con- 
gress, both Democrats and Republicans, that they will be able 
to legislate for the best interestsof the whole country upon these 
eat questions, which are higher than party considerations, 
higher than sectional or local interests. The distress existing 
in the monetary interests of all the people of this great country 
appeals most strongly to our patriotic duty for speedy relief. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, when I had the honor to ad- 
dress the Senate a few days ago, at the time of adjournment I 
was about to discuss the subject of parity as it is presented in 
the Sherman act, commonly so known, and also in the bill now 
pending inthe Senate. In the law of July 14, 1890, it is provided 
that it is the established policy of the United States to main- 
tain the two metals on a parity with each other upon the pres- 
ent legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law.” 

I do not believe that the statement contained in the law isa 
truthful one; I do not believe that it has been the established 
pohar or the United States to maintain a parity between the two 
me any more than it has been the policy of the Government 
to main the parity between wheat and corn, or between cot- 
ton and flax, or between any other two commodities. Nor do I 
believe that it has been the established policy of the Government 
during the last twenty years to maintain a parity between the 
coins of the two metals. But of that after a time. Section 3 of 
the Sherman act provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces of silver bullion,” 
the silver which is purchased under the provisions of this act— 
into standard silverdollars. That proceeding is to continue un- 
til the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time—and I call 
special attention of Senators to the language—after that time, 
namely, the Ist day of July, 1891, it is provided that the Secre- 
tary shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the pro- 
visions of this act as much as may be necessary to provide for 
the redemption of the Treasury notes herein provided for.” 

Plainly presenting to the people the silver side of the ques- 
tion in requiring the Secretary to coin as much silver as would 
be required to redeem the notes with which the silver bullion 
was purchased. Running back, however, to the paragraph im- 
mediately preceding, which provides, ‘‘it being the established 
policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a 
parity,” we find, upon examination, that it has been the practice 
of the officers of the Government to maintain this parity by re- 


deeming the notes which were paid for silver bullion in gold 

coin; and from what has occurred since that time there can be 

no reasonable doubt in the mind of any intelligent person that 

it was the intention of the movers in this proce that the 

eet which silver bullion was paid for should be redeemed 
gold. 

I have no doubt at all that it was the intention at that time of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who is accredited with the 
authorship of this particular language, and from whom the law 
has acquired its name of the Sherman law, that all of these notes 
should be redeemed in gold, for the Senator has always during 
twenty-five Toae, at least, of his history, been in close sympathy 
with the ruling powers so far as our financial legislation is con- 
cerned. His advice has been always sought and his counsel has 
always been good judged from their standpoint. Beginning in 
1869, and following all along through the years since that time, 
he had been on the gold side of this question. 

The disarrangement of the parity between the two metals, or 
between the coins of the two metals, has been occasioned by the 
very fact of which I have spoken, namely, that we purchase sil- 
ver bullion with Treasury notes, store the bullion away, and re- 
deem the notes in gold, making the transaction simpl. one of 
paying gold for the silver bullion and then storing it away. 

atever disarrangement has come in the parity between the 
two metals or between the coins of the two metals has come 
from that fact, and from that fact alone. 

It has been the rule, and it ought to be the rule now, that the 
debtor should always be permitted to choose the kind of money 
with which he will liquidate or pay his debts. It ought never 
to be placed in the power of the creditor, whether that creditor 
be the Government of the United States or the government of 
any other nation, or an individual person, to determine what par- 
ticular kind of money shall be received for the paymentof a debt. 

The law upon its face without this parity construction does 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury in his discretion to re- 
deem, and judging the subject from my standpoint, he ought to 
have redeemed in silver all of the notes with which silver bul- 
lion was purchased. It was the belief of the silver men of the 
country, those of us who were opposed to drifting forward to the 
ee standard, everyone of us, that silver would be used in re- 

eeming these Treasury notes. It was not so done, and last 
April it seemed to be necessary that the President of the United 
States should proclaim openly and over his own signature to the 
world just what the 8 of this Administration would be upon 
this particular subject. is statement was published on the 234 
day of April, or at least that is the date of the statement in 
which he calls attention to the fact that— 

While the law of 1890, forcing the purchase of a fixed amount of silver 
every month, provides that the Secretary of the Treasury in his discretion 
may redeem in either gold or silver the Treasury notes giyen in payment of 
siiver purchases, yet the declaration of the Government to maintain the 
parity between the two metals seems so clearly to regulate this discretion 
as to dictate their redemption in gold. 

Mr. President, I repeat it was the intention of those who placed 
in the statute this parity provision, that the notes should be 
paid in gold, and it is my insistence that whatever displacement 
of parity has occurred has come from that fact. 

There is not gold enough in the country to meet the demands 
which may lawfully be made upon the Treasury, provided this 
doctrine is to continue. We have now out about $346,000,000 of 
United States notes communly called greenbacks; we have Treas- 
ury notës, which were issued for silver bullion, amounting to 
about $154,000,000; we have national-bank notes out somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $209,000,000, making a total of $700,000,- 
000, and according to this construction of the law every dollar 
of that $700,000,000 is redeemable in gold. National- notes 
are redeemable in United States notes, and United States notes 
are redeemable in coin, and it has been agreed by the officials of 
the Treasury Department that coin“ means gold coin. While, 
under the law, the Treasury notes are redeemable in silver coin, 
they are, under the practice of the Treasury Department, re- 
deemable in gold coin. Hence [Isay there are$700,000,000 of cur- 
rency now outstanding, all redeemable in gold coin according to 
the practice of the Department, and yet we have only $100,000,- 
000 with which to redeem them. 

If we may suppose (and it is not at all a violent supposition) 
that in the course of a short time we shall be asked to redeem a 
large amount of those notes in coin, for the powers which are 
now ruling in our financial affairs are the powers which specu- 
late in money, the men who are managing the speculative de- 
pee of the Government, if I may use that expression, and 

do not think it is too harsh, may some day procure enough of 
Treasury notes or of United States notes to make a raid upon 
the Treasury. It would only uire $101,000,000 not only to 
bankrupt the Treasury of the United States, but to drain it of 


every dollar of its gold, leaving a shortage of a million dollars, 
a very easy matter to do when men can, as I showed a few days 
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ago, purchase gold in blocks ef a million dollars at a time. With 

a conspiracy brought about by a combination of men of that char- 

8 would require but a very short time indeed to collect 

enough of Treasury notes to swamp the Treasury in twenty-four 

hours. It is the ibility of that kind of , Mr. Pres- 
ident, which destroys the parity between the two metals. 

If it had been intended to e the parity between the 
metals, there would not have naco act in 1873 
dropping the silver dollar, which was a f -tender coin, 
out of the list of our coins, nor would there have been any o; 

tion to the passage of a free-coinage bill in 1878; there wo 

ve been no conflict in order to prevent the parenge of such a 
bill in 1890, nor would there have been any n ty to incor- 

rate in the law the words in reference to maintaining a parity 

tween the two metals. 

Mr. President, there is something still stronger along this 
line. On the 14th day of July, 1898, the Senator from Ohio, 
who was the author of the 3 in the Sherman act, in- 
troduced the following bill body: 

A bill for the repeal of certain parts of the act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses, approved July 14, 1890. 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act entitled “An act directing the 
purchase of silver bullion and the issue of notes thereon, and for 
other pi „approved July 14, 1890, as directs the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury pa from time to time, silver bullion to the gate 
amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered each 
month, at the market price thereof, and to issue in payment for such pur- 
chases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the United States, is hereby re- 
pealed, to take effect on the Ist day of January, 1893. 

As it was originally written, but the Committee on Finance 
amended the bill so as to strike out the word “ three” and insert 
“four ;” making the date 1894.“ The Senator from Ohio, who 
was the author of the parity clause, in precisely two years after- 
wards, on July 14, 189, proposed a bill to repeal his own act. 

I have called attention to this feature of the law thus at length 
in order to impress upon the Senate that the only way to pre- 
serve the parity between the metals is not to purchase silver 
bullion pay for it in notes, but to coin the bullion, to coin it 
as we did under the act of 1837, and as was the custom up to 1873, 
and to put coin into circulation, not notes. 

A silver dollar has always been as good asa gold dollar. The 
farmer and the mechanic and the merchant never thought, and 
they do not now think, of making any distinction between the 
two kinds of coins, During the high pressure which was on 
financial affairs a month or two ago, there were certain mer- 
chants in the city of New York—I am not certain that I should 
use the word “merchants,” they were gamblers—who insisted 
upon charging a discount Sa the paper of the Government 

ply because they could advantage of the disturbed con- 
dition of affairs; but they made no question about the silver coins 
which were offered to them; nor did any banker, except in a few 
instances toward the last, where persons were anxious to have 
silver coin, and a premium was demanded for it. There has 
been no aps rape” je however, to charge a discount to any per- 
son or any class of persons on silver coin. 

If the act of July 14, 1890, has disturbéd the parity between 
the two metals, there is one way, and only one way, to restore 
that ty, and thus make true the statement of the act itself; 
that is, to coin the silver, not to purchase it at all, but restore 
the old law, adopt the pending amendment to the bill now under 
consideration, so when silver bullion in proper condition for 
mintage is brought to the mint, it shall be coined and giwen into 
the hands of the owner of the bullion, and he himself will put it 
into circulation. There will be no obligation on the part of the 
Government, or any Department of the Government, to redeem 
the silver coin. It goes out as money, lawful money, standard 
money, to use the of the Democratic platform, and it 
circulates as such. twill maintain the parity, and nothing 
Then the 10 might 1 vide that whe: 

en wW very properly provide where persons 

desired to use something Ti hter than the coin, they at be 
authorized to deposit the silver coins at banks or at t-offices 
or in the Treasury or in any place that might be lawfully desig- 
nated and silver certificates be issued upon them. Let the cer- 
tificates circulate in place of thecoin. This would insurea main- 
tenance of the ty between the metals, andit would alsoinsure 
the free circulation of the lawful coins of the United States. 
That was the practice of our fathers and we never had any diffi- 
culty about it until we came under the domination of the specu- 
lators. The value of the silver dollar was in the beginning, as 
has been frequently stated in this discussion, 371% grains of sil- 
ver. That has been the rule from the date of the first coinage 
act in 1792 until the present time. There has never been a hair's 
vee difference in the quantity of pure silver in the dollar. 

I have in my posae on now and here a coin that was minted 
in 1795; also other coins that have been minted at other times 
since, down to 1890, and the same weight of pure silver lies em- 
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bodied under the imprint of the Government in every one of 
them, and in every other one that has ever been minted by the 
Government. 

No question of parity arises so long as we have the silver coins 
in circulation. I sometimes illustrate that point in this way: 
Suppose that in 1873 I had borrowed from the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PLATT] a dollar, and promised to pay him on the 
30th day of September, 1893, without interest. At the same 
time I borrowed from the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AL- 
DRICH] a bushel of wheat, and promised to pay him a bushel of 
wheat without interest on the 30th day of September, 1893. To- 
day I come to those two gentlemen. » I present a dollar to the 
Senator from Connecticut, and state to him that I want to pay 
the debt I owe him, $1, and I hand him the silver coin. He an- 
swers me that that coin is not 5 to him, for the reason 
that the quantity of silver bullion w it contains is not worth 
more than about 68 or 70 cents, whereas when the debt was con- 
tracted in 1873 the quantity of silver bullion in the dollar which 
I borrowed was worth 103 cents. But I ask theSenator whether 
I promised that the silver bullion in the dollar should be worth 
more or less at the time the debt was tobe paid thanit was atthe. 
time the debt was contracted? He says no, there was nothing 
said about the value of the bullion. Then I explain to him that 
by the original e law 3711 grains coined in proper form 
was to be à dollar, that it was to bea legal tender in the pay- 
ment of all debts. 

explain to him that the law has remained in that form ever 
since and up to the present hour, that the dollar still contains 
3714 grains of pure silver, and is a legal tender for the payment 
of all debts; and I ask him to accept it, and he does. Then I go 
to the Senator from Rhode Island with a sack of wheat con 
ing a bushel, and state to him that I have come to pay the bushel 
of wheat that I owe him. He answers me in the same vein that 
the Senator from Connecticut did with respect to the silver coin. 
He says, Mr. PEFFER, when you borrowed a bushel of wheat 
from me in 1873 a bushel of wheat was worth $1.50, whereas to- 
day when you come to Pas the debt a bushel of wheat is worth 
only 75 cents.“ Then Lask him how many pounds a bushel of 
wheat weighed in 1873,and heanswers 60. I ask himhow man 

unds of wheat are contained in a bushel now. He answers 60. 

ask him if wheat has not always been sold by weight; whether 
he can not now compel an owner of wheat when he purchases it 
to weigh it out to him 60 pounds toa bushel. Certainly. Then 
I state to him, Here are 60 pounds of wheat, just what I agreed 
to pay you, no more, no less.” And the Senator is satisfied. 

I insist, Mr, President, that there isno difference in principle 
between the two cases, in this analogy and. in this comparison, 
that our silver dollars go by weight; that each is a legal tender 
everywhere for a dollar; that our bushel of wheat goes by weight, 
that 60 pounds isa bushel of wheat throughout the country, in 
all parts of it. 

Mr. PLATT. It seems to mo, with all due respect to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, that the fallacy of his illustration lies in this: 
That in the one case he does not borrow 371i grains of silver, but 
he borrows $1 under the laws of the United States; and in the 
other case he borrows so much wheat specifically. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, that is precisely the ition 


Itake. I borrow a dollar. Now, I come back, and I desire to 
pay a dollar. 
r. PLATT. But that dollar was not 3711 ns of uncoined 


silver that he borrowed; if it had been, it would be entirely within 
the contract to be repaid with 371i grains ot silver. There would 
be nothing wrong about that. 

Mr. PEFFER. Very true, Mr. President; and the only differ- 
ence between the Senator and myself is, as he will see in a mo- 
ment, that wheat is not legal tender in the payment of debts, 
while silver coin is al tender. That is the only reason wh 
his argument will apply, if it will apply at all. But I borrow 
a bushel of wheat, and it contained unds. Now, I did not 
keep that bushel of wheat, I used it. I come back to-day and I 
present to the Senator 60 pounds of wheat of the same grade, and 
the same quality in every respect, just as good; and a bushel of 
wheat to-day contains 60 pounds, just as it did then. A dollar 
going by weight is just the same to-day thatit was then, and con- 
tains 371 grains of pure silver. 

I understand the distinction very well which the Senator from 
Connecticut makes, although he does not make it quite so 
clearly, perhap, as he will see it after he thinks about it alittle 
more. It is a very pgo distinction to be made, that wheat is 
not legal tender. e have continued all along down through 


the course of our history to put 371+ grains of pure silver into a 
coin and call it a dollar, and it is just as much a dollar as 60 
pounds of wheat are a bushel,no matter what it may be used for. 

There is a great deal of talk about the bulk and the weightof 
coins. One pound of silver contains bullion enough to make 
815.50. There has never been any trouble in the past time; but 
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if under free coinage there should be any inconvenience found 
toexist by reason of the weight of the coin, let a provision of the 
law permit the owner of the coin to deposit it and receive cer- 
tificates of deposit. He can then call for the coins whenever he 
wishes them. They will be all the better lying there rather 
than in his pocket. 

One pound of gold contains bullion enough to coin $248. No 
person would care to carry about either a pound of gold or of 
silver bullion. Nothing would be more reasonable than that 
such a person would be glad to exchange it for some sort of pa- 
per vets would save his gold or his silver to him whenever he 
needs it. 

Ten pounds of silver contains bullion sagt toamount to $155. 
Ten pounds of gold bullion contains gold enough to make 

80 


480. 

One hundred pounds of silver contains bull ion enough to make 
$1,550. One hundred pounds of gold contains bullion enough to 
make $24,800. One thousand pounds of gold contains bullion 
enough to make $248,000. ‘Ten thousand pounds of gold contains 
bullion enough to make $2,480,000. Five thousand pounds of 
gold contains bullion enough to make $1,240,000. 

We have come to a period, Mr. President, where all our mone 
transactions run up into the millions and into the tens of mil- 
lions, but they are not paid in goid any more than they would be 
paid in silver even if we were upon a silver basis, Some Sena- 
tors seem to fear that condition of t s very much. It has 
been referred to frequently in this Chamber, that from 90 to 95 

x cent of the business of the country, and especially all the 
es transactions, take place in paper; that metal is not used at 
all except in the settlement of e and not always even in 
such case. So the argument on the score of bulk does not count. 

When it is insisted by Senators in this Chamber, and by polit- 
ical speakers outside of the Chamber, that itis intended to make 
all of our dollars of equal value, their practice does not corre- 
spond with their 83 I have here a copy of a poragraph 
from the Pennsylvania Republican platform of April 27, 1892; 
also from the New York publican convention platform of 
April 28, 1892, both of them asserting that it is the intention of 
the Republican party at least to preserve the value ofall the dol- 
lars used in our currency, so that they should be of equal value. 
Their practice does not correspond to their teaching. 

The Republican party was in power during the last Adminis- 
tration. On the 15th re of March, 1892, I had the honor to in- 
troduce in this body a bill (S. 2600) to regulate the value of cer- 
tain coins and pieces of money; to give to all sorts of current 
money equal qualities of legal tender, and to prohibit and pre- 
vent discriminations in fayor of gold coin or buliion as money: 


Tho proviso is: 


Provided, That all alien persons and others in the ports of the 
United States as importers, or agents or factors of foreign manufacturers, 
importers, and traders, shall pay all dues from them to the United States 
with gold coin or bullion, accord to legal standards of weight and value 


as established from time to time by Congress. 


This bill was in due course of proceedin 
mittee on Finance, but I do not now l any further history 
of it. If there had been any disposition on the part of the Sen- 
ate to make good the platform of the Republican party and make 
good the Republican doctrine, here was an excellent opportu- 
nity to do the work. 

n the pen substitute bill of the committee, after that 
won is purely legislative, beginning at line 14, on page 2, it 
reads: 


referred to the Com- 


exc! 
to — secured through international agreement, or by such safi 


1 

of the two metals and the equal power of every do 
markets and in the payment of debts. And it is hereby further declar 
that the efforts of the Government should be direc: 

lishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as maintain at all times 
the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. 


We shall see whether during this discussion any proposition 
is made from the Administration party to make all of our dollars 
of equal value. We shall see whether any proposition comes 
from that side of the Chamber to make even our silver dollars 
and our gold dollars in the future to be of equal value. 


Mr. PLATT. Will the a posis state what he meant 
coins and paper issued by 


in his proposed act by saying that 


the United States shall be interchangeable? Did he mean that 
among individuals or in Government matters they were to be in- 
terchangeable at the same value? 

Mr. PEFFER. I meant that we would incorporate in our leg- 
islation the Republican doctrine that all of our dollars that were 
used as dollars should be of equal value in the ordinary business 
transactions of the = le and of the Government; that in the 
payment of debis, whether to individuals or to the Government, 
one dollar would be just as good as another; and that the debtor 
could take his choice among them. This is what I meant. 

Mr. President, the Treasury Department has been con 
some important facts in relation to our currency. Thatcharge 
was made upon this floor by my first colleague, the late Senator 
Plumb. He modified it slightly, so as. to say—whether inten- 
tionally or unintentionally the fact was the same—that the Treas- 
ury Department had been deceiving the people. Ihave made 
the charge once or twice before. 

In 1892, Hon. John Davis, a member of Congress from Kansas, 
in a speech in the House of Representatives, recited the facts of 
history as he understood them in relation to the issuance of 
Treasury notes, United States notes, and other notes, by the 
Government to be used and circulated ascurrency. That h 
attracted the attention of the ruling powers, of course, dur- 
ing the campaign a gentleman who was then a member of this 
body, Mr. Allen, made an inquiry of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In answer, the Secretary of the Treasury, under date 
of August 26, 1892, opened his letter in these words: 

Ihave the honor to acknowledge the recelpt of your letter of the 16th in- 
stant, as follows: 

Now he quotes from Mr. Allen's letter: 


It appears from a speech delivered in the House of Representatives by the 
Hon. John Davis, reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for August 9, that 
he has written you a letter criticising statements recently published by your 
Department on the subject of the currency. I desire to know whether it 18 
true, as Mr. Davis intimates, that the published reports of your predecessors 
in office d and at the close of the war conflict with the statementa which 
you have published. Lam particularlyinterested in hearing the truth about 
the matter. Please answer as fully as possible 


The Secretary recites the fact of his having received similar 
letters, making similar inquiries, all referring to this speech of 
Mr. Davis. Then he proceeds to answer, in a little pamphlet of 
eleven pages, in which he insists that the seven-t S, the 
compound interest notes, and a large number of other notes 
were not used as currency. He says on page 6: 

The seven-thirties were not issued as money. A note which is issued as 


money is simply paid in settlement of demands upon the Government. 
The 720 notes were not disposed of in this way. 2S 


So he goes on, referring to a number of other different classes 
of currency. In a report in response to a resolution of the Sen- 
ate, the Secretary of the Treasury, under date of February 19, 
1891, states facts quite similar and substantially the same as those 
in the circular to which I referred a moment ago. 

In view of these facts a resolution was introduced in this body 
by myself on the 27th day of June, 1892, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 
Senate how much paper currency was issued during each of the years from 
1861 to 1869, both inclusive, giving the different classes of notes, the amount 
of each class, by what act of Congress authorized, and in what kind of money 
they were to be paid; what classes were legal tender; how much withdrawn 
eac 28. and how much outstanding at the end of each year to and includ- 
ing 1870; what classes bore interest and at what rate; how were the notes 
finally paid, redeemed, or exchanged, and how much was outstan atthe 
end of the fiscal year 1891; and when finally redeemed and cancelled what dis- 

— —5 was o of the notes; if destroyed, what means employed to effect 

e destruction. 


In answer the Secretary of the Treasury uses the following 


language in the first paragraph: 

The paper currency issued during the gmas mentioned consisted of de- 
mand notes authorized by the act of July 17, 1861, and Feb: 12, 1862, 
United States notes authorized by the acts of February 25, 1862, J al 11, 1862, 
and March 3, 1883; and fractional currency anthorized s acts of 
July 17, 1862, March 3, 1863, and June 30, 1864, and national notes fur- 
pene O national banks under the act of June 3, 1864, and acts amendatory 

And those are the only notes, the Secretary insists, which 
were issued by the Government to be used as money, and they 
were so used. 

I took occasion, Mr. President, to call the attention of the 
Senate to what I regarded as very serious errors and omissions 
in the report of the Secretary, and will very briefly go over the 
same ground again, 

By reference to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the PR 1866, on page 25 will be found a statement of the 
public debt. It appears that there is a division between two 
classes of the public indebtedness; one class, in bonds, amounting 
to a little over $1,200,000,000, and the other class is composed of 
compound-interest notes, 7.30s, Treasury notes, tem 
loans at ten days’ notice, certificates of indebtedness, United 
cpr notes, fractional currency, gold certificates of deposit, 

so on. 
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By running over to page 168 it will be found that $181,096,804 | ing $983,587,281.80, and there were still some of them outstand- 


of paper currency had been withdrawn from circulation during 

-the year, and that was made up of demand notes redeemable in 
coin, one-year 5 per cent notes, two-year 5 per cent notes, two- 
year 5 per cent coupon notes, three-year compound-interest 
notes, etc. 

On page 164 it appears that there were $211,239,515.41 of differ- 
ent classes of notes, fractional currency, etc., retired, counted, and 
destroyed during the year. By putting together the amounts 
found on pages 164 and 168 we have nearly $400,000,000 of paper 
money withdrawn or destroyed during the year. 

Taking up the report for 1859, on page 240, under a subhead- 
ing aaa “United States Paper Currency,” this language is 
found: , 

The following tables exhibit under their appropriate heads the whole 
amount of paper money— 

I callattention to the words paper money“ 
that has been issued by the Government of the United States from the com- 
mencsment of such issues under the act of July 17, 1861, and the several other 
acts since passed in regard thereto, up to and including June 30, 1869, the 
amount during that time redeemed, the amount at the last-named date, 
and the total of all kinds and denominations ranging from notes for 3 cents 
to those of $5,000. 

Ina eet of the different amounts, on page 244, un- 
der the subheading of ‘‘ Outstanding Circulation,” we have in 
italic letters: 


Recapitulation of all kinds of Government paper that were issued as 
money or that were ever in any way used as a circulating medium and re- 
maining outstanding now, on the 30th day of June, in the year 1869. 


Then he proceeds to give the different classes—the 7.30’s, the 
tempo -loan certificates, certificates of indebtedness, the 
compound-interest notes, gold certificates, 3-per cent certifi- 
cates, and a large number of other notes. 

I call attention to these facts, Mr. President, because the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and his predecessors for some time were 
in the habit of making the same kind of answer to inquiries, 
whether they came from people on the outside or whether they 
came from members of this body while the Senate was in session. 

On e 35 of the pamphlet entitled Laws of the United 
States Relating to Loans and Currency is a provision for one of 
the classes of notes to which I have referred, that Treasury 
notes of a less denomination than $50, payable on demand, with- 
out interest, and not exceeding in amount the sum of $50,000,000, 
shall be receivable in pay mank of public dues. Thatis one class 
of notes which were used as currency. 

On the same page is an extract from the act of Ayres 12 
1862, authorizing Treasury notes in addition to the 350, 000 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, and they were used as 
currency. 

Run. along to page 140, I.find section 2of the act of March 
17, 1862, in which demand notes are made legal tender. 

Going to page 146, section 6 of the act approved July 11, 1862, 
is as follows: 


That all the provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize the issue 
of United States notes and for the redemption or fund thereof, and for 
funding the floating debt of the United States, approved February 25, 1 

so far as the same can or may be applied to the provisions of this act, and 
ee therewith, s apply to the notes hereby authorized to be 


By the act of July 17, 1862, another class of notes is provided 
for. So I might go on and repeat a number of other sections of 


e law. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I suggest that there is not a quorum 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich, Dubois. Manderson, Shoup, 
Bate, Faulkner, Martin, Stewart, 
Caffery, ae Palmer, Teller, 
Call, Gallinger, Peiter, ie, 
Camden, George, erkins, Vance, 
Cameron, ped Platt, Vest, 
Chandler, Hill, Power, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Kyle, igh, Walthall, 
Coke, 2 Washburn, 
on, ooe Roach, White, Cal. 
Dolph, McPherson, Sherman, Wolcott. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. PEFFER. In addition to the acts already referred to, by 
the act of June 30, 1864, an additional number of 7.30 Treasu: 
notes was provided for, and in the distinction between bonds an 
notes showing the public debt of the United States on the 30th 
of June, 1866, it appears on page 25 of the finance report that of 
the 7.30 notes due in 1867 and in 1868 there were outstand- 


gs Phage the report for 1869 was issued. 

Prasident, this reminds me of aremarkable demonstration 
in this Chamber afew daysago. I offered a resolution asking 
for certain information from the Treasury Department, where- 
upon the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}, followed by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], objected to agreeing to 
the resolution, for two reasons: One of them was the lene of 
time that would be required to furnish the desired information; 
and the other was the expenseattending such acompilation. In 
view of all that has been done under the operation of our finan- 
cial laws during the last thirty years it is extraordinary that an 
objection should now be made in a matter of this kind because 
of the little labor and expense that would attend the work. 

The Senator from Ohio has been long in the public service, 
and has been familiar with the proceedings of our Treasury De- 
partment ever since the beginning of the war. He was present 
when the plans were laid by the bankers to establish a system 
of nation: benking in this country; he was present during the 
year 1864, when the speculators were gambling in gold, run- 
ning it up and down; he was present in 1869, when the proposi- 
tion was made to go toa specie basis. He then called the at- 
tention of the country to the fact that it was a perilous pro- 
ceeding, and asked, in an able speech delivered in this body—I 
have forgotten the particular date, but it does not matter—he 
asked what it meant to go from a paper toaspecie basis. At that 
time, it will be remembered, the difference between gold and 
paper was about 33} per cent. The Senator from Ohio made this 
answer to his question: 


it means the payment of 6135 where he has agreed to pay $100; or which is 
the same thing, the payment of $100 where he has a: to pay #74. When 
he has purchased property and paid one-fourth of it. it means the loss of the 
Pad ale @ It means the addition of one-fourth to all currency debts in the 
ted States. A measure to require a debtor now to pay his debt in gold, 
or currency equivalent to gold, pogues him to pay 135 bushels of wheat 
when he agreed to pay 100; and if this appreciation is extended through a 
TAA of three years, it requires him to pay an interest of 12 per cent in ad- 
ition to the rate he has agreed to pay. The appreciation of currency isa 
far more distressing operation than Senators may suppose. Our own and 
other nations have gone through this process before, and always with the 
sorest distress. It means the ruin of all debtors whose debts are twice their 
1 e though one-third less than all their property. It means the fall of 
all agricultural productions without any great reduction of taxes. To at- 
tempt this task suddenly by a surprise upon our People, by at once paralyz- 
ing their industry, by arrest: them in the midst of lawful business and 
applying & new stan of value to their property, without any reduction 
of their debt or giving them an 5 to compound with their cred- 
vote or A bac thelr loss, wo be an act of folly without example in 
modern es. 


The same thought is continued elaborately throughout the 
Senator's speech. 

Standing in the face of the disasters which the Senator and 
nany other gentlemen at the same time foresaw, standing in 
the face of the loss of homes, the loss of farms and other kinds 
of property, the destruction of business and the wiping out of 
fortunes—in view of all those things and in view of the countless 
thousands and millions of property value which has been de- 
stroyed by the operation of the same system continued up to the 

resent time, the Senator now objects to the expenditure of a 
ittle time and a little money in the collection of information 
desired by a member of the Senate; and that, too, in face of 
the fact that oy last year the Secretary of the Treasury, in re- 
sponse to a gentleman who was a member of this body at the 


-| time, not asking it in his official capacity at all, but simply as a 


private citizen, a man eneeaed in a political campaign, pub- 
lished a statement from the Treasury Department, and no com- 
plaint is made of that. Repeated instances of the same kind 
might be enumerated where the officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment have, either voluntarily or at the si ri of a private cit- 
izen, sent out documents to be used in political campaigns, and 
which were sent about under the franks of Senators and Members 
of the House. No complaint was made of that. But now all at 
once comes this new spirit of economy. 

The honest dollar. I would not refer to the talk aboutan hon- 
estdollar were it not that while discussing the difference between 
the commercial value of bullion and the coin yalue of the silver 
bullion when put through the processes of minting, I illustrated 
the argument a few days ago by presenting a gold bar and a gold 
coin. The demonstration attracted a good deal of attention 
throughout the country. A great many letters and newspaper 
extracts concerning it have been forwarded to me, some of them 
not at all complimentary. Here I have an extractfrom a paper 


headed: 
PEFFER’S FALSEHOOD, 
In his speech in the Senate a few days ago, the long-whiskered Senator 
EFFER, of Kansas, exhibited a gold ten- dollar coin and a gold bar of the same 
ht and fineness, and declared that while the coin is worth $10, the bar is 
worth only $3.80. 
Senator R lied—whether ignorantly or maliciously we can not tell. 


Then the editor goes on to expose the fact that he does not 
know anything about it. Here are others: In the que 
of a newspaper, one correspondent calls attention to 


column - 
e state- 
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ment and asks whether it is true or not, and another, and another. 
There are a great many of the same kind. 

1 have gone through my remarks and discovered that I did 
make a slight mistake, and for the sake of being accurate and 
for the truth of history will revise my remarks accordingly. 

There is only one way in which we can determine the com- 
mercial value ofany commodity, thatis, to go into the open mar- 
ket and offer it for sale to persons who wish to buy. The error 
in my statement will be found to consist in the difference be- 
tween the weight of a pennyweight, which is 24 grains, and the 
weight of a standard gold dollar, which is 25.8grains. Thereis 
a difference you will see of 1.8 ofa grain, or aiy ofa pennyweight. 

An eagle weighs 258 grains standard metal. The pure metal 
in an eagle weighs 232.2 grains. 

A 233 is 24 grains. An eagle weighs 10 pennyweights 
and 18 grains of standard gold, which is 21.6 carats fine. Jew- 
elers pay 4 cents per carat per pennyweight. A pennyweight of 
standard gold is worth in the market $6.4 cents. Ten penny- 
weightsand 18 grains of gold (the weight of an eagle) is worth 
$9,288. The eagle or ten-dollar coin is worth $10, or 71.2 cents 
more than the uncoined metals. 

The way to ascertain the value of either pure gold or gold 
with any degree of alloy is to go to a jeweler with it or to per- 
sons who are dealing in gold bullion the arts. The rule of 
the jewelers is to purchase gold by the pennyweight, 24 grains, 
and they pay 4 cents per carat. Standard gold, such as is used 
in coins, is 21.6 carats fine. A pennyweight, therefore, of stand- 
ard gold is worth 86.4 cents in the open market. It is worth 
more than that in coin. My error consisted in not taking ac- 
count of the difference between the weight of metal in a penny- 
weight and in a gold-dollar coin. 

I ask leave to submit as an appendix to my remarks a state- 
ment showing the production of gold and silver in the world 
since the discovery of America, It is a statement which was 
presented to the Senate at the instance of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Mas 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair), 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Kansas? 
The Chair hears none, and leave is granted. 

Mr. PEFFER. It is necessary, Mr. President, that the people 
should have more money. We are now using a great many sub- 
stitutes for money, and our banks are unable in times of trouble 
to pay not only what they owe, but they are unwilling to pay 
what they owe their depositors out of money thenin their vaults 
for that purpose, and bankers receive checks for collection only 
instead of for payment. I have here a little circular forwarded 
to me by a friend in Chicago, from a business firm in hat city, 
under date of August 17, 1893, reciting that— 

On account of the present high charges which we have to pr the banks 
here to collect checks or drafts made on banks outside of this city, we are 
compelled to ask you until further notice tosend us only drafts on Chicago 
banks, post-office orders, or express money orders. 

The rule has 1 8. been heretofore that a check on any part 
of the-country would pass in Chicago or at least would be cashed 
in Chicago for a customer of the bank, but at this time objection 
was made. s 

I have here a notice sent out from a Cincinnati firm: 


As our banks will not receive for deposit individual checks on local banks, 
accepting such checks for collection only, and are charging an unusual per- 
centage for collection of such individual checks, we are compelled to re- 
quest our customers to remit to us either by post-office order, currency by 
express, or bank draft on Cincinnati. Bank drafts on other points than Cin- 
cinnati are taken only at a large discount. 


A few days ago, when the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
was addressing the Senate, he referred to the cost of wheat in 
the Dakotas, and I then presented to the Senate by his permis- 
sion an individual or a company note, which I will now read: 


8 Five. Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. Ist, 1893. $5.00 
On demand we promise to pay to bearer 
Five DOLLARS 


3 for grain purchased. This obligation is good only when counter- 


5 


or 


signed by O. M. Amsden, treasurer, and is payable at the Swedish 


American Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


signed 


C. M. AMSDEN, Ty. 
Minneapolis and 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHERN ELEVATOR Co., 


By CHARLES A. PILLSBURY, President. 


No. 13001. 


So common is this kind of substitute for money becoming that 
it must be apparent to every thinking man that the time has ar- 
rived when we must have some more money, and then, as is very 


Counter 


wisely suggested, the absurdity of the claim that the various 
money issues of the Government are interchangeable in trade 
because of a prevailing faith that they will be“ redeemed in 
old on demand” becomes apparent when the fact is considered 
t should a demand be made for their ‘f redemption,” the Gov- 
3 because of the dearth of gold, would be unable to meet 


I have here a statement of the amount of gold coins, standard 
silver dollars, subsidiary silver, gold certificates, silver certifi- 
cates, Treasury notes, etec., in the Treasury on the Ist day of 
August, 1893. I ask that it may be inserted at this place in my 
remarks by way of showing how much money there is in the 
country with which to pay our outstanding indebtedness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 
States notes, and national-bank notes in circulation Aug. 1, 1893. 


General 

Amount in Amount in 
3 In ue circulation |circulation 
issued. * |Aug. 1. 1883. Aug. 1, 1802. 
em ˙ $520, 278. 507 8108, 363, $416, 909, 941| 8410, 447, 360 
Standard silver dollars 41 „ 450 56,223, 57, 031, 862 
Subsidiary silver 1, 4 2 63, 346, 937 
Gold certificates... k 136, 261, 829 
Silver certificates ........... „031 2, 843, 114 „338, 823 
W notes, act July 14, | 148, 288, 348 4,512, 21 101, 756, 301 
346, 681,016) 22, 286, 612 811, 852, 278 
8, 340, 000 485, 26, 720, 000 

mene 
National-bank notes 183, 755, 147 3, 620, 150 166, 595, 935 

Doing 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I believe that in addition to the 
pending amendment there ought to be a provision for the issu- 
ance of a 57005 amount ot paper money above the amount we now 
have. A bill is pending, which at the proper time will bs pro- 

osed as an amendment, a bill which I introduced on the 2Ist 

ay of last month, providing for the immediate issue and circu- 
lation of Treasury notes. Sections 1 and 2 provide for the issu- 
ance of Treasury notes of the same form, dimensions, and gen- 
eral appearance to those which were issued under the Treasury 
act of July 14, 1890, to the amount of $250,000,000. 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be prepared immediately Treasury notes to the amount 
Of $250,000,000, said notes to be in form, dimensions, and general appearance 
similar to those which have been prepared under the provisions of the act of 
July 14, 1890. They shall be of the denominations $1, 52, $5, 310, and 820, one- 
fifth part in value of the total issue to be in each of said denominations; 
they shall be made payable in lawful money; they shall be received by the 
Government of the United States, and the officers thereof, for taxes and all 
public dues, and they shall be lawful money and legal tender, at their face 
value, in payment of debts to any amount whatever. 

SEO. 2. That said notes shall be printed on paper of the same character, 
quality, and grade as that now used for United States notes; they shall be 
prepared in accordance with laws, rules, and regulations now in force a 
1 to such work, and as fast as they are ready for delivery they shall 

deposited in the Treasury and treated as so much available cash, and they 
shall be paid out the same as other public moneys. 


It is objected that paper money has no value; that it will de- 
pea and in a little while the country will go upon a paper 
is. All I care to say upon that point is to present to the 
Senate a table showing the price of wheat in the United States 
and in England during the years 1862 down to 1880 in gold and in 
papers the gold price given in Liverpool and the greenback price 
the United States. It will be discovered that instead of the 
purchasing power of the notes during that period depreciating 
they kepi very closely along the line of prices in Great Britain 
where the gold standard prevails, and that whatever difference 
appeared between what seemed to be the value of the greenback 


and the gold dollar in the United States was largely if not 
wholly caused by speculation in New York and other money 
centers. 
Price of wheat. 
United States. | England. 
Freight, 
Year ended June 30— Gold price ork |Gold price 
T ver- per 
bushel. pool, per | bushel, 
bushel. 
$1.00 81.14 $1. 682 
80 1.20 1.52 
63 1.33 1.289 
1.24 1.95 1.245 
1.00 1.41 1.392 
-02 1.27 1.735 
1.36 190 1.945 
1.033 2. 388 1. 695 
1.045 1, 289 1, 442 


1982 
Price of wheat—Continued. 
United States. 


Green- 


Year ended June 20 Gold 
E pack price 


81. 316 $1. 571 
1.473 . — 
1.312 
1. 423 1.736 
1.124 1.531 
1.242. 1.387 
1.169 1.563 
1,338 1,566 
1. 068 i 1. 371 
1.245 ‘ 1.389 

Oy ts See eee 1.283 15 21. 557 


It is also objected that the Constitution forbids the issuance of 
that kind of paper; but I do not care to go into it at this time 
any further to suggest that the matter has been decided, as 
every Senator understands very well, by our courts time and time 
again that Congress not only has constitutional authority to 
make money out of paper, but that under some circumstances it 
is the duty of Congress to supply the people with a national cur- 
rency without regard to the material out of which the currency is 
made. The last point has not probably been decided anywhere 
by the courts, but it is found in the opinions of justices in cases 
where it was decided that Congress has power to make the notes 
of the Government legal tender in payment of debts. I quote 


the following from alate prey tani of Mr. J. D. Holden, a banker 
of Emporia, Kans., referring to paper money issued by Pennsyl- 
vania in 1731: 


The reader, however, whose scepticism demands the citation of an in- 
stance Wherein paper money has been issued 
upon its face, cae not redeemable tn coin, is referred to that issued by the 
Commonweal Pennsylvania 
more than hae age and until the American Colonies were prohibited 
im a mon chap tert paper by English financiers, in 1763, 
Ramen 


‘This purely irredeemable paper money was issued by the Colony direct to 
productive real estate, upon mortgage security, at 5 per cent an- 
nual inter st. It was also issued to owners of plate upon deposit of the 
same as security for the issue—as coin certificates are at present issued for 
ex ble 7 sar to owners of gold and silver bullion. 
The issue of t money in the manner indicated rendered land values 
available for exchangeable purposes equally with bullion value, the increased 
issue creating an active cash market, wherein, K reason of an in- 
ability to purchase, labor and its product found ready buyers at 
remunerative prices. 
meern: ae money, the Pennsylyania Magazine of History and Biog- 
, 1888) says: 
beneficent effects of this measure were felt in a most remarkable man- 


money 
creased 


encouraged from 6 to 5 per cent (the Govern- 
ment rate), and the rise in the value of lands only increased the excellence 
security. © è „ In 173! the Assembly renewed the previous issues 
and ordered new bills to be exchanged for so many of the old as had been 
issued before August 10, 1728. But now another change was made, due to 
Franklin's efforts, and these exchanged bills became irredeemabie."* 

I want to refer briefly at this point to a criticism made a few 
days ago by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] when Sa si 
ADNE the reedom of the United States notes or greenbacks from 
taxation. I said that they were not subject to taxation, and I 
understood the Senator to object to the statement and to insist 
that they were. I was quite well satisfied at the time thatthere 
was no mistake on my t; and I took occasion afterwards to 
look the matter up. non page 203 of the Pamphlet Laws of 
the United States relating to loans and currency, section 3701 
of the Revised Statutes, the following language: 

Allstocks, bonds, 5 notes, and other obligations of the United States 
— exempt from on by or under State, municipality, or local au- 

That is from the act of June 30, 1864, and a number of cita- 
tions are given in relation to it. The peoprieiy of such a pro- 
vision of law is apparent to everyone who has investigated the 
subject. A question of somewhat similar character was brought 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in 1821, I think, 
in the case of the State of Maryland ve. McCullough, in which 
the court held that it would be unconstitutional in the Legisla- 
ture of any State to levy a tax upon any agency or instrumental- 
ity which the Government of the United Statesshould put forth 
in the execution of its powers: and for that reason it was not 
within the jurisdiction of the Legislature of Maryland to ae? a 
tax upon the United States Banks or any of its functions. The 
same principle is brought out in a number of other cases which 
were collected by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] and 
3 for him by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] 


a report from the Committee on Claims, Report No. 1164 to 
accompany House bill 1036; reported January 13, 1893. 
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Mr. President, if the people would change our system of bank- 
ing to one under the weet of Government 9 sworn 
and inducted into office the same as other lic officers, we 
would not have runs on our banks; there would be no necessity 
for tors withdrawing their deposits; there would be no 
necessity for giving thirty days or sixty days’ notice to depositors 
in savings banks; but the very fact that the Government estab- 
lished the system of banking, that the Government is responsi- 
ble for the officers of the bank, that the Government will take 
care of the popia savings, would be sufficient to satisfy all de- 
positors an rsons having banking business to transact that 
the work would he done correctly. 

There ought to be public banks, not only banks of deposit, but 
banks of exchange and savings banks, and they ought to be pro- 
vided for in one general act of Congress. Inevery city of consid- 
erable size there ought to be one of these public banks to take 
the of the present institutions. Itwould not only simplify 
the business and produce a feeling of greater safety among the 
people, but it would wonderfully reduce the expense, whereas 
there are now in a city ol forty or e people twenty- 
five to thirty banks; one bank would be sufficient. In each one 
of those thirty banking institutions there is a building to be pro- 
vided, fuel, light, insurance, taxes,alarge quantity of stationery 
and all the other fixtures, movable and permanent, necessary in 
the transaction of such business, One building would answer 
just as well, and 10 per cent of the number of persons now em- 

loyed would be plenty. The insurance would not be more than 
25 per cent greater than for one of the many buildings now in 
use. The cost of stationery would not be 25 percent as much as 
is now used; a great many less salaries wo have to be paid, 
and all of this saving would go to the people transacting their 
business there. 

Of course it would throw out of employment a great many per- 
sons, but why, Mr. President, shall you and I and our Saka 
and all the poopie pay for useless labor? I hope the time will 
come, and I believe it will come during the lifetime of many men 
now living. when the people will transact all of their banking busi- 
ness through their own establishments, 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] a few days ago, ina 
very able speech, referred to what he designated as the increase 
in the purchasing power of a dollar, and in answer to a question 
from the Senator from Nevada Mr. STEWART] he said that he 
would be pleased to have that purchasing power increased if it 
were possible to do so. 

In order that I may not misquote the Senator, I quote on pago 
1609 of the RECORD, under date of September 22, the following 
paragraph from his speech in answer to the Senator from Nevada: 

Mr. GRAY, Yes, I am in favor of increasing the purchasing power of the 
dollar which rewards the toil of the laborer by every legitimate means that 
can be used. Iam not in favor of obstructing any of the legitimate proc- 
esses which have been increasing that purchasing power; and that is the 
sense in which I said I was in favor of increasing its purchasing power. I 
am notin favor of any of the obstructions, whether they be of tariff or of 
silver legislation, which interfere with the sum of the comforts that the dol- 
lar which has been earned by labor can secure. 

Then the Senator proceeds in the same line and tssome 
tables on the next page, inwhich he quotes the prices of certain 
farm implements whieh can be purchased cheaper now than they 
could have been a few years ago, say in 1873, and he compares 
the prices of the implements with the prices of wheat, the inten- 
tion being to show that while the prices of farm products may 
have fallen, yet at the same time the purchasing power of the 
dollar is so much greater that the farmer can purchase his im- 
plements cheaper and that the two will about counterbalance 
each other. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware in hisapplica- 
tion of the purchasing power of the dollar argument refers not 
to the farmer. He does not understand that the farmer is bene- 
fited, but he does understand that what he calls the wage-worker, 
the man who works in the factory or the woman who works in 
the factory—that class of wage-earners with which the Senator 
is more familiar—so far as they are concerned they can pur- 
chase more wheat; they can purchase more corn; they can pur- 
chase more beef and more pork and more vegetables, products 
of the farm, with a dollar than they could some years ago. 

The Senator from Delaware forgets two things. In the first 
place, he forgets that the number of wage-earners to whom he 
refers is very small compared with the vast number of men and 
women who live upon the farm; and, in the next place, he for- 
gets the fact that the wage-earner’s dollar is not only harder to 
procure, but thatthe wage-earner himself is being reduced from 
year to year in the amount of the dollars that he gets when 
compared with the number of laborers enh Aer There is a 
table, compiled from the Census Reports of 1850, 1860, 1870, and 
1880, which illustrates the thought I have in mind. Itis found 
on eee of the book I hold in my hand, entitled, The Farm- 
er's 2 
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It will appear, Mr. President, that while the number of the es- 


tablishments increased 100 per cent, the number of hands em- 
oyed increased to twice that extent, and while the wages paid 
creased but 300 per cent the amount of material, measured by 
its value, increased 500 per cent. While the amount of labor 
rformed by the hands had increased 500 per cent, their wages 
reased but 300 per cent. Whatever may have come of value 
from the multiplication of invention and the application of ma- 
chinery has been applied largely in the interests of the manu- 
facturer or employer and not the workman. He is falling behind 
from year to year as compared with the efficiency of his labor. That 
is not true upon the farm. The farm hand’s wages have advanced 
as fast as the efficiency of his labor. The farmer is no better off 
on this account than he was before. I have here something that 
treats the subject very nicely, and I will ask the Secretary to 
read it. It is an editorial article from the New York Press en- 
titled ‘‘Falling prices and falling cost.” 
. OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
uested. 
z The Secretary road as follows: 


FALLING PRICES AND FALLING COST. 

The attempt is made to account for the 8 continuous decline of 

prices during the last twenty years upon the theory that improvements in 

ery and in methods of production have cheapened the cost of pro- 
ducing commodities. This is true toanextent, just sufficient to deceive un- 

g people; but itis untrue as applied to the whole range of articles 
in common use. Whena loom is invented which will produce 3 yards of 
cloth in the same time and with the same expenditure of fuel and of 
human effort which previously was required to produce 2 yards, there is 
clear gain to everybody, The same cost produces more wealth, and all 
classes of persons are ted in one way or another. But if a farmer 
must produce 3 bushels of wheat to pay a debt which could have been 
paid with 2 bushels when the debt was contracted, everybody but the 
creditor is injured. In this case the same effort produces a less result, 
whereas, in the former case, the same effort poaa greater result. Tho 
distinction, ordinarily confused in the minds of careless observers, is in- 
deed clear, sharp, and distinct. The improved loom makes the world richer. 
The enlarged debt makesthe world poorer. Thesteady appreciation of gold, 
which increases debt, is, therefore, truly a destructive force. 

Itis true that there have been some improvements in late years in the 
methods of harvesting wheat; but the saving from this source is inconsider- 
able when it is com with the fall of the price of wheat. Five per cent 
will cover the gain from improved farming processes introduced since 1873; 
but within that period the price of wheat has declined nearly 60 percent. No 
invention has done for the cotton planter during that timeanything of large 
importance. His cost is about as large as it ever was, but the staple sells 
for little more than half the price it brought twenty years ago. That which 
is true of these articles is true of others in one degree or another. Themen 
who produce agricultural and other raw materials, and who compose about 
one-half of the population of the country, bear the burden imposed by this 
heavy depreciation, and they are belng impoverished i tosuch an extent 
that thoy regard the future with feelings of despair. The Populist move- 
ment obtains all its force from their sufferings. 

The people of the East can not afford to regard this fact with indifference, 
We pay our debts to Europe in the staple commodi: and careful calcula- 
tion 1 show that, if we measure the existing national debt in wheat, for 
exainple, it will be found to be almost as large as it was at the close of the 
war. We have paid more than half of it, counted in dollars. But we donot 

y it in dollars; and estimated in commodities it remains almost without 
nution. Furthermore, a period of continuously declining ices can 
never be a of continuons or genuine prosperity. Business is buoyant 
and active and men areeager and hopeful when prices are poss 3 Whena 
manufacturer can not tell if the loss of value in his pig iron or wool will 
not wipe out his profits. before he can get his product into market, he dare 
not excepting upon the narrowest basis ofcaution. All honest busi- 
ness is affected in like manner. 
pon a ng market men purchase only for pr needs. Wise men 
Wait, if they can, for the lower price which is promised in the early future. 
Doubt, harassment, loss, gloom, even despair, attend persistent decline of 
values, and when that decline continues through successive decades the total 
ee by the extinction of wealth reaches to figures so vast as to be ap- 
g. 
Pines are the conditions that confront the American 3 at the present 
moment. They have never suffered, and they never suffer, from im- 
proved processes of creating wealth. But now, while the manufacturers of 
the ia mie — 1 ee closed by the pret of ie che den trade, 
our fellow-citizens e West are being urged toward ruin eprecia- 
tion of values caused by British gold monometallism. 


Mr. PEFFER. While it is true that those particular work- 
men and workwomen who are steadily employed at good wages 
are perhaps better off in some respects than they ever were before, 
in view of the fact that the number of wage-workers who_are 
idle is constantly increasing, and the further fact that this in- 
creasing idleness costs those workmen who are engaged large 
sums of money 8 of contribution to the poorer classes, the 
wages of those who work are brought down far below the stand- 
ard of the actual wages that they do really earn and receive. 

A large part of our labor is or , and every organization 
has its benevolent features and helps those who are in distress, 
When a strike is on, when a lockout is present, the workmen 
who are emplyed are always expected to respond, and they do 


respond in money, in clothing, in food to their distressed breth- 
ren in other places. To-day 3 it is not too much to sa 
that there are 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 men and women in 
country who are idle by compulsion. Divide up the money that 
is paid to those who are engaged in work among the entire 
working class of the people and you will find that the wage goes 
away below the stand of even decent living. 

But, Mr. President, the thought is demonstrated in a recent 
report from the Census Bureau, Bulletin No. 54, under date of 
August 30, 1893, giving the statistics of farms, homes, and mort- 
gages in the State of New York. After giving the amount of 
real-estate mo e debt existing in that State January 1, 
1890, at $1,607,874,301, it shows that the great debt of New York 
City, which is coterminous with the county, is a little more than 
one-half of the debt of the State, and is about one-seventh of the 
probable mortgage debt of the United States. But when the 
value of the real estate of the city of New York is taken into 
account the debt does not have much greater proportions than 
the debt of the remainder of the State. 

But I call attention to the fact that the larger part, more than 
one-half, of thedebt of the great State of New York rests upon the 
city. When we come to examine where thatdebt rests, par- 
ticular persons who are indebted, it will be found that it is largely 
among the poorer classes of the people. The larger properties, 
many of them, are encumbered, as they arein other portions of _ 
the country, and they are encumbered for large amounts; but as 
compared with the little holdings of the poor people, it will be 
found that the latter very greatly preponderate in number. 

In other words, the renters in the cities as well as in the coun- 
try are pervert multiplied. In the State of Ohio, one of the 
best agricultural States in the Union, the number of renters of 
farms compared with the number of farmers is about 33} per 
cent. One-third of the farming population of the great State of 
Ohio consists of renters. They are tilling land owned by other 
portons. The condition of the wage-worker is constantly going 

ckward, speaking in general terms, and including the entire 
range of wage-workers—lI do not refer to those skilled workmen _ 
who are constantly in demand and receive the highest rate of 
wages. Two paragraphs of this Bulletin No. 54, which I have 
marked, will be incorporated with the rest of my remarks: 

The real-estate mortgage debt existing January 1, 1800, 1s $1,607,874,301, of 
which $217,813,055, or 13.55 per cent, is on acres, and $1,390,061,246, or 86.45 per 
cent, is on lots. The counties that have an existing debt of more than 10. 
000,000 each follow: Albany, $18.205,876; Erie, containing Buffalo, 875.316,388; 
Kings, containing Brooklyn, $235,014, 813; Monroe, conta. Rochester, &4,- 
118,884; New Yori, #839,684,550; Oneida, containing Utica, $16,055,466; Onon- 
daga, containing Syracuse, #27,47,639; Orange, a famous dairy county, $15,410,- 
142; Queens, suburban to New York and Brooklyn, 923,955,605; Rensselaer, con- 
taining Troy, $15,403,222; Westchester, suburban to New York, 834,543,310. 

The greatdebt of New York City, which is coterminous with the couhty, is 
a little more than one-half of the debt of the State and is about one-seventh 
of the probable mo debt of the United States; but when the value of 
the real estate of New York City is taken into account. the debt does not 
have a much greater proportion than the debt of the remainder of the State 
does in comparison with the value of real estate. In the city the debt is 30.03 
per cent of the estimated true value of the real estate; in the remainder of 
the State the per cent is 26.38. The mortgage debt of New York State is 
noticeably a city lot debt, In the eleven counties above named there is an 
existing debt of $1,288,481,014 on lots, and this debt is 80.14 per cent of the en- 
tire mortgage debt of the State. á 

A few days ago the following telegraphic dispatch appeared in 
all the papers: 

NEW YORK, September 22. 

There was a and a number of narrow escapes from death among the 
tenants in the five-story tenement No. 433 West Fiftx-fourth street, which 
caught fire about 3 o’clock this morning. The house is one of a row of four 
tenements, and is occupied by twenty families. When tho tenants were 
aroused the stairway was ablaze, and escape this way was cut off. 

Twenty families in one house. There are many tenement 
houses in New York containing as high as eighty families. 
is but one case in a thousand that might be referred to in every 
one of our great cities, showing that the condition of the work- 
ing pre is constantly growing worse instead of growing better. 

ave herein an issue of the New York World, but a little 
while ago, a reference to the struggle among the poor ple 
coming for bread to a warehouse that the World had established 
for the distribution of loaves of bread to the poor. In one place 
the editor refers to the fact that one man came 7 miles for a loaf 
of bread. 

Mr. KYLE. I suggest that there is no quorum present. I 
think we ought to have a full House if we are going to hold a 
session at 4 o’clock Saturday afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South D-a 
kota sug ests the absence of a quorum. 
ae FFER. I wish the Senator would not insist upon a 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can not entertain 
any debate. The Secretary will call the roll. 
e Secretary called the roll; and after a little delay, the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Aldrich, Caffery, Coke, Dolph. 
Allison, Call, Cullom, Dubois, 
Bate, Chandler, Dixon, Faulkner, 
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Geo Manderson, Proctor, Teller, 
X Martin, Pugh, Turpie, 
Hawiey, Mills, Ransom, Vance, 
yle, Mitchell, Wis. Roach, Vest, 
dsay, Peffer, Sherman, Voorhees, 
75 ©, Per! Shoup, Walthall, 
erson, Platt, Stewart, Washburn. 


Mr. DOLPH. I should like to inquire what is the result of 
the roll call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present. What is the pleas- 
ure of the Senate? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. ; 

Mr. COCKRELL, Mr. HALE, and Mr. PowER entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I ask unanimous consent that further 

roceedings under the call, by which the Sergeant-at-Arms was 
directed to request the presence of absent Senators, be sus- 
nded. 
Perhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Senator from Kansas will 
‘oceed 


ri Š 
p Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, on the 4th day of July, 1864, 
anactentitled "An act to encourage immigration was approved. 
Section 2 of the act provided— : 

That all contracts that shall be made by emigrants to the United States in 
foreign countries, in 5 regulations that maꝝ be established by the 
said commissioner the Commissioner of Immigration], whereby emigrants 
shall pledge the wages of their labor fora term not exceeding twelve months, 
to repay the expenses of their emigration, shall be held to be valid in law. 

That section and the next one provide for the contracting of 
foreign persons with citizens of the United States in foreign 
countries to perform service and labor in the United States at 
whatever agreement as to wages might be satisfactory to the 
parties concerned. Itwas further provided that a lien might be 

“held by the citizen of the United States on the labor of the alien 
for the period of a year, and that that lien should include the 
property of the immigrant, even to the extent of a homestead, 
should he acquire one. 

Theactfurther provided that the immigrantshould be excused 
from mili service, making a discrimination between the alien 
and the native. Mr. President, during the third year of our 
great war, when labor was becoming high and scarce, when a 
large part of the workingjforce of the country was in the Army, 
began that system of immigration to this country by an inferior 
class of people from other countries, taking the places of our 
own work people to a larger extent, and degrading American 
labor, so that to-day the condition of the American workman and 
workwoman, whether native or naturalized, is very largely and 
very seriously affected. 

In all of the large cities of the country,at this hour, a wonder- 
fully large number of the work people, both male and female, 
are persons of foreign birth, and unnaturalized residents of this 
country. Iam not complaining of foreign immigration; I am 
not complaining that persons of foreign birth are permitted to 
come and reside with us, but I am trying to show that a large 

rt of the troubles arising among our working ple and, to a 
large extent, the fallin the prices of their labor and the de- 
crease of their home comforts is attributable to this law of 1864. 

Americans of all classes welcome the foreigner who comes to 
our soil with the intention of becoming one of us, helping to 
build up our country, to develop the resources of this prolific part 
of the earth which we occupy, to become a citizen of the Republic, 
to share its burdens, its responsibilities, and the glories of our 
citizenship. We welcome that class of immigrants, but to those 
who come simply for the purpose of making money and return- 
ing to their own homes to spendit, who have no eympatay with 
us or with our institutions, who have no intention of becoming 
citizens with us, or of assimilating with us and becoming part 
of our population—that class of people we do not want; and it 
will be well for us if early in the future we take steps to prevent 
their incoming. 

I now call attention to the argumentof the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. MILLS], delivered a few days ago. It is foundin the REC- 
ORD under date of September 23; and on pages 1655, 1656, and 
1657, the Senator undertakes to show that the fall in prices of 
farm products has not been any greater than the in the 

rices of the articles which the farmer is compelled to purchase 
In supplying his family and in carrying on the work of farm, 
and that therefore the farmer is in as good condition as he was 
twenty years ago, 

On page 1657 there are four paragraphs, which I will not ask 


the Secretary to read nor shall I read them myself, unless the 
Senate insists upon it, but will call attention to the facts set 


forth in the phs and the argument which the Senator 
makes, and ask tit my be incorporated with my remarks. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


It is now and has been contended that cotton, wheat, and corn have been 
brought down by the closing of our mints to the unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver. If that be true the same cause must have brought down the other arti- 
cles. Why was not the fall in cotton the causeof the fall in silver? It has 
been claimed all along that the increased supply of silver and the decreased 
demand by the successive closing of the mints of the world had progres- 
sively reduced its ce, And that is a logical conclusion. In 1873, when 
silver was at par with 7 at 16 to 1. the world's annual production of sil- 
ver bullion was 63,000,000 ounces; it is now 152,000,000. 

This shows a very great increase insupply, while demand has been falling 
off very Eon. iiyər therefore has m declining in obedience to law, 
and cotton and corn and wheat not in obedience to any law, they tell us, but 
out of pure sympathy with silver. If sympathy instead of a law of trade has 
caused other commodities to decline, it has not been confined to cotton, corn, 
and wheat. This table shows that from 1873 to 1891 silver fell 26 per cent, 
cotton 53, corn 6, wheat 90, bacon and hams 14, lard 25, pork 24, beef 27, butter 
82, cheese 31, and tobacco 19. These are the articles which farmers sell. The 
average decline of the ten articles is 26.1 per cent between 1873 and 1891. Dur- 
ing the same time refined sugar declined 50 per cent, nails 62, bar iron 51 


steel rails 75, Rio coffee 11, tea 73, sheeting 48. d 55, shirting 45, standa; 
prints 47, print cloth 56, quinine 89, glass goblets 70, 10 by 14 window glass 50, 
undershirts 56, molasses 53. 


hams, 54, carpets 56, pepper 
These are the articles the farmer buys. Now 
an equal ratio with what he sells he is justas well off at one time as another, 
But if what he buys falls more in price than what he sells he is benefited. 
When we average the article he buys we find that the decline is 55.4 per cent, 
80 if the logic of our friends is correct the demonetization of silver has been 
a boon to him. He has been benefited by the fall in prices, but the decline 
in silver has had nothing to do withit. Our friends on the other side of the 
Chamber will contend that a protective tariff did it. Some gentlemen in and 
out of Congress last year contended that “options” and futures did i 

and the same persons now contend that closing the mints to silver did it. 
They are all wrong. Closing the markets had a great deal to do with the de- 
cline.of agricultural products, and the increased productive power of steam 
2 machinery had more to do with reducing the price of manufactured ar- 

cles. 


These prices in the table show conclusively that the farmer has been ben- 
efited by the 3 fall of prices, because his products would buy more in 
1891 than in 1878. In 1873 cotton was worth 18.8 cents per pound, and 1,000 
pounds was worth $188, and at that time it would buy gallons of illumi- 
nating oil, or 1.620 pounds of refined sugar, or 4} tons of pig iron, or 2 tons of 
bar iron, or 1} tons of steel rails, or 3, pounds of nails, or 1,412 yards of 
sheeting, or 1,330 yards of drilling, or 970 yards of 8 or 1,653 yards of 
standard prints, or 2,810 yards of print cloth; while in 1891 1,000 pounds of 
cotton was worth $100, and at the prices of these same things at that time it 
would buy 1,428 gallons of oil, 1,7 unds of sugar, 5} tons of pig iron. 2} 
tons of bar iron, 3} tons of steel rails, 5,822 pounds of cut nails, 1,464 yards of 
seen 1,560 yards of drilling, 910 yards of shirting, 1,666 yards of prints, 
and 3,389 yards of print cloth. 7 

Mr. PEFFER. In another table is a list of articles which the 
farmer buys—refined sugar, cut nails, bar iron, steel rails, Rio 
coffee, tea, sheeting, drilling, shirting, standard prints, print 
cloth, quinine, goblets, window glass, undershirts, ginghams, 
5 black pepper, molasses, and freight rate, per ton per 
mile. 

A table is presented on the preceding page, which I do not 
care to corporate showing the prices of the products of the 
farm from 1873 to 1891, including cotton, corn, wheat, bacon, lard, 
pork, beef, butter, cheese, and tobacco. 

It appears from the tables that the average decrease in the 
prices of the articles produced on the farm and which farmers 
sell, has been from19 per cent to 30 per cent; that the average 
reduction in the prices of the articles which the farmer buys is 
from 11 per cent to 75 per cent. The average reduction in ten 
farm products was 26.1 per cent, the average reduction in nine- 
teen other products 55.4 per cent. = 

The Senator would show by these tables and by his reasoning 
that the farmer is really better off now than he was in 1873, by 
reason of the fact, or the alleged fact, thatthe articles which he 
is compelled to buy have fallen in price more than the articles 
which he sells. 

Mr. President, the best reply that I can make to the argument 
of the Senator from Texas is an argument which he himself made 
only three years ago, in an article printed and published in the 
North American Review for May, 1890, in which the author shows 
quite satisfactorily to himself and to a great many thousand other 
pre that exactly the reverse of his argument in the speech 

elivered a few aayo ago was then and is now true. 

I have marked the article of the Senator three different 
places where he shows the effectof the remonetization of silver 
upon prices, especially of the products of the farm, and in which he 
urges in glowing and in strong terms the necessity for the re- 
monetization of silver, and not only its remonetization, but the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. I ask that those three por- 
tions which I have marked in the article of the Senator from 
Texas may be incorporated in my remarks. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Senator ROGER Q. MILLS, in North American Review, May, 1890.} 


The function of money, whether of gold, silver, paper, or other material, 
is to measure the value of to be exchang: to aid in eff — 


if what he buys declines at 


by the amount of money in actual circulat: 


ed ex: 
change, and to debts. The value of eve: to be exchanged is Hxed 
85 tom Int is not the amount in 
inthe country, but that part of it which is used in 


the daily 


1893. 
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businessofthecountry. We now have in the United States over . 100,000, 000. 
Over seven hundred millions of this is locked up in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury. It has no more influence upon the exch of the country than if it 
were buriedin the earth. A very large part of the fourteen hundred mil- 
lions outside the 8 never enters the markets, and exerts no influ- 

king ex If the amount of actual 
pared with the business to be done, will be 
low; if the condition is reversed, they will be high. 

Butif we decide thatour circulation shall be increased by adding silver to 
the present volume, we must determine whether it will promote the general 
| agp la have ee Some persons are easily alarmed by the dan- 
ger of inflation; but the increase of the circulation by any addition of gold 
and silver can not produce inflation. Itis ent, not vacillating. It is 
not like paper money, suspended in the money which sooner or later 
must collapse and bring aster to the whole country. Buta paper circu- 
lation is never dangerous when it is sees Fine with gold and silver 
over every counter and at the will of every holder. [tis this interchangea- 
bility that anchors it sure and steadfast. It is only dangerous when its an- 
chor hold on gold and silver slips, and the balloon ascends in the air, tak- 
i pee business of the country with it. Sooner or later it must come down, 
and bring sacrifices in its traiu. The business of the country follows its 
downward movement, and only realizes a sense of security when it touches 
the bed rock of gold and silver. 

Itis as rational to fear the inflation of food and clothing asof gold and 
silver. Like all other products of labor, they have a commercial value 
fixed by the 9 law of demand and supply. The paper which is made 
the representative of a dollar has no value except that. given to it by legis- 
lation, and that is confined within the jurisdiction of the are where it 
is made. On the contrary, the value of gold and silver is fixed by the de- 
mand and supply cf the world, and is the same all over the world when not 
interfered with by legislation. There can, therefore, be no danger to the 
country in any increase of either or both of the precious metals. 

There is a class in all countries which is interested in keeping the volume 
of money of all kinds below the demands of business, because that makes 
the price of money high and the price of labor and its products low. Thisis 
a comparatively small class, who live on fixed incomes, who do not engage 

business, but, like drones, live on the labor of others. But every person 

who lives by labor in any department, who is onany kind of busi- 
ness, large or small, is aided by every increase in the gold and silver circu- 
lation of the country. Every addition to the volume increases the supply, 
lowers the price of money, and raises the price of labor and its products. 
prices of commodities rise, exchanges me active and all branches 
of business become prosperous. Then idle money comes from its hi - 

laces, enters the channels of circulation, and actively seeks investmen 

ts owners, like all omor porsona; desire to make profits, and when they see 
prices rising they buy to-day to sell for the higher price of to-morrow. 

This demand is not confined to the already produced, but it causes 
the making of more. It stimulates production, transportation, and con- 
sumption, and it infuses new life into every department of business. It 
makes more demand for the employment of labor; that increases the wanes 
of labor, and that, again. increases the distribution of the wealth created by 
labor; and that increased distribution enables each one of the many millions 
of toilers to satisfy more of his own wants by his own labor; and in pur- 
chasing the things that satisfy his wants he, in turn, gives more employ- 
ment to his fellow-laborers. 

prices are a centrifugal force that throws out and distributes the 
wealth of the country among the laborers who produce it. Low prices are 
a centripetal force that concentrates the wealth of the countryin 
ofthe large capitalists who live on bonds and stocks and fixed incomes. High 
rices build more railroads, erect and operate more factories, establish more 
actories, establish more banking houses, build more hotels, move and sell 
more goods, feed more mouths, and clothe more backs, High prices make 
it easier to pay taxes to national, State, and local governments; for the de- 
mands of government are for so many dollars for annual support, and if 
increased prices b. excess of revenue; the tax rate will be uced. High 
prices lessen the burden of debt, and make easier the payment of principal 
and interest; and this is one of the most important features of the subject. 
* * * J a * * 

When prices are so low Meee Bes can not pay the cost of transporta- 
tion to the consumer and be sold for enough to pay the cost of expenses, then 
a farmer in Kansas may freeze for want of coal to burn, at the same time 
aminer in Pennsylvana may_starve for want of bread toeat. The miner 
would be glaa to exc e his coal for corn, and the farmer his corn for 
coal, but the low prices of the ucts make it impossible to overcome the 
obstructions in the way of exchange. If it were in the power of the Govern- 
ment or of the man to restrict the wants of the body for food, clo’ and 
shelter, then we might accommodate ourselves to the restricted con ition 
of the circulation without enduring the privations and sufferings which it 
entails; but that is not within the range of human power. 

These things are indepensable to human existence, and we must have them 
or perish. from want of sufficient employment we are not able to obtain 
a sufficient amount of the necessaries of life to make us comfortable, but 
only enough for a meager subsistence, then we may continue to exist, but it 
will be an existence in daily contact and com onshio with hunger and 
want. Thet that satisfy human want must be procured by labor, and 
transported from producer to consumer by the vehicles of exch: Labor 
without exchange is insufficient, because no one can satisty all his own 
wants by his own labor. He must have the means of reaching his fellow- 


ty be ged would 
have to be measured by another commodity, and the adjustment would have 
to be made between new parties every time the le hands. 
Money, therefore, levels a vast field of obstructions over which commerce 
is to move, and having done that, it enters the list with other agencies and 
werfully aids in and distributing tbroughout the world the pro- 
ucts of labor, and deliye: to each one at his own door the things that 
his wants demand. 
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e—and they can not be assailed—why should we 


If 3 are tru 
keep our ts closed against the coinage of silver? Why should we not 
open the doors to the unlimited coinage of both gold and silver? 

* s ` s * $ 0 

During the entire period from 1853 to the age of the limited coinage 
act of February 28, 1878, we had only coined ninety-five millions of subsidiary 
silver, while we had coined more than ten times that amountin gold. Since 
1873 we have had a limited coinage of silver of two millions p month, from 
which we have now in the country 8426,000,000. During the last thirty-seven 
years we have taken from our mints more than #800,000,000, the greater part 
of which had to be exported to foreign countries, instead of thrown 
into the volume of our home circulation. Why should we not have had the 
whole product of our mines added to our stock? Why should we not begin 
now and open our mints to the silver of the world? Whatinjury could pos- 
sibly result from such a measure. 

Itis me some that if we open our mints to unlimited coinage we shall 
be flooded with the cheap silver of the whole world. Unfortunately for the 
country there is no danger of such a boon. The only cheap silver is the un- 
coined and unwrought silver—the “raw material” just from the mines. 
There is not enough of that to submerge us with its incalculable blessings, 
but there is enough to contribute ma to our improvement. 

Scarcely anything could be a ter boon to our country and to mankind 
than a cheapening of gold and silver; and this tosome extent we have it in 
our power to accomplish. The er annual supply of gold for the world 
during the last fifteen years is $104,000,000, and that of silver $100,000,000. If 
the whole $2,000,000,000 were added to the monetary circulation of the world it 
would not be sufficient to keep pace with the increased production and ex- 
changes of the world. As the increase in the volume of money falls behind 
the increase in the products of labor to be exchanged by it, it becomes dearer 
and the products become cheaper. It uires more of the products of labor 
to pay debts and taxes; the burden of debt and governmental peers grows 
heavier, and the struggle of the debtor and taxpayer grows harder. 

As money becomes scarcer it appreciates in value; it will buy more labor 
and its products, and the creditor grows richer, while the debtor and laborer 
grow poorer. Ifthe policy that demands a shrunken circulation is 
to its extreme and money is made so scarce that labor and its products are 
depreciated to nothing in value, then the debtor, the laborer, and the whole 
country with them are draggeddowntoruin. Ifthe other extreme is reach 
as can only be done by discarding gold and silverand placing the whole busi- 
ness of the country on the wings of an unlimited volume of paper money, 
then all debts are practically confiscated, creditors are rained, ublic confi- 
dence is destroyed, and all departments of business are paraly: The only 
safe course is to cling to 5 and silver - not a part of them but all of them 
and to bind our pace soap be 4 indissoluble bonds to them, so that it 
can never get beyond the reach of redemption. 


Mr. PEFFER. The part which I have taken in this discussion 
has not been altogether agreeable—not simply from a desire to 
be heard. I have engaged in the debate only use of a sense 
of duty. I was elected to this body upon the very issues which 
are presented in the pending bill. At the special request of the 
farmers of Kansas, beginning in 1889 and continuing all through 
the year 1890, I trave ee per nas 10,000 miles across the ratte 
of that beautiful region talking to the people, and I told them but 
one story in every speech—while not always repeating the same 
words, the same thoughts—calling their non to the causes 
which had brought about the discouraging condition of the farm- 
ing interests of the country, and urging, among the remedies to 
be Sophea, the restoration of silyer to our coinage. 

I talked to them about remedies for these troubles, and the 
first one always was the restoration of silver coinage by way of 
opening the road to further improvement in our legislation, to 
better the condition of all classes of the people, and especially 
of the farming population, because, with their improvement, 
comes the improvement of all the people. In the Legislature 
elected that year, and under the influences of that kind of teach- 
ing, there were 95 Populists sent to the lower house. In the 
senate the members held over from the election of two years 

receding. Of those 95 Populists, 83 had voted the Republican 
Presidential ticket in 1888, and of the 83, 41 had been soldiers in 
the Union Army. Every one of those 95 votes was recorded in 
my favor, and I wassent here by a joint majority of 38 in a Leg. 
islature consisting of 165 members. 

Mr. President, were I to turn my back upon those people in 
this supreme hour of the nation’s peril, when an issue is pend- 
ing so vital to their interests, I should deserve not only their 
condemnation, but banishment. I should not have the face to 
return to them; [should be atraitor baser than Benedict Arnold, 
because I have come here pledged to those men, God bless them, 
and their wives, for their wives were largely instrumental in 
bringing about that splendid revolution on the prairies of Kan- 
sas, and it is my duty to defend them. 

Do with me what you please, but do not charge me with in- 
gratitude, treason, or cowardice. 

Mr. President, I believein alaw of evolution—an original, ever- 
e universal, everlasting force that moves the world 

ead. It renews the verdure of spring, it replenisbes fountains 
from which flow the comforts of men, it opens ways through in- 
vention for the ENERE of our multiplying wants, it impels 
us to strive for better things, and through death and e 
it pushes us forward to meet them. 

oodness is the end and aim of Jehovah's law. Evil is unnatu- 
ral; it passes away in the processes of growth. The good alone 
will remain when the end comes. 

But, sir, let us not forget that no great change for the better 
was ever wrought without labor; no permanent improvement in 
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pendence of the American States; it cost much more to preserve 
their union and to demonstrate the ition that the people 
of the United States constitute a nation. It is now cos some- 
thing to relearn that our Government was established for the 
common of all the people, and it may cost us still more to 


1986 


social conditions, in religion, or in politics was ever wrought 
without struggle; no change of systems and dynasties without 
the shedding of blood. 

We have it in our power at this time to adjust the pending 
differences with little loss; we may remove obstructions in the 
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way of peace with little labor. If we are wise and listen to the | prevent the continued rule of a moneyed aris and to pre- 
people's voice, the skies will soon be brighter and all will be well. | serve the blessings of liberty; but cost what it may, the Repub- 
It cost much of toil and treasure to secure the political inde- | lic will live and the people will be free. 


APPENDIX. 
Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 


From 1493 to 1885 is from table of averages for certain periods compiled Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. For the years 1886-1892 the producti mal 
v — — of tee MEE rat oan: 


Silver. Percentage of production. 


average ot period. Total for the period. By weight. By value. 


Coining 
Fine ounces. value Gold, | Silver.| Gold. | Silver. 
186, 470 88, 855, 000 5,221,160 | $107, 931,000 1,511,050 $1, 954, 000 42,309,400 | 254, 703,000 11,0 89.0 06.4 83.6 
230, 194 4, 780, 000 5, 524,656 | 114, 205, 000 2, 899, 930 3, 749, 000 69, 598, 820 89, 986, 000 7.4 92.6 55.9 44.1 
273, 596 5, 656, 000 4, 377, 544 90, 492, 000 10, 017, 940 12,952,000 | 160,287,010 | 207, 240,000 27 97.8 30.4 69.6 
219, 906 4, 546, 000 4, 398, 120 90, 917, 000 9, 628, 925 12, 450,000 | 192,578,500 | 248,990,000 2.2 97.8 26.7 73.3 
237, 267 4, 905, 000 4,745, 340 98, 095, 000 13, 467, 635 17, 413,000 | 269,352,700 348, 254, 000 1.7 88. 3 22.0 78.0 
273, 918 5, 662, 000 5, 478,360 | 113,248,000 13. 508. 235 17,579,000 | 271,924,700 | 351,579, 000 2.0 94.0 24.4 75. 6 
266, 845 5, 516, 000 5,336,900 | 110,324,000 12, 654, 240 16, 361,000 | 258,084,800 | 827,221,000 21 97.9 25.2 74.8 
281, 955 5, 828, 000 5, 639,110 | 116,571,000 11,776, 545 15, 226,600 | 235,590,900 | 304, 525, 000 2,3 97.7 27.7 72.3 
297,709 6, 154, 000 5,954,180 | 123. 084. 000 10, 834, 550 14, 008,000 | 216,691,000 | 280, 166,000 27 97.3 30.5 69.5 
246, 095 7, 154, 000 6,921,895 | 143,088,000 10, 992, 085 14,212,000 | 219,841,700 | 284,290, 000 3.1 96.9 33.5 66.5 
412, 163 8, 520, 000 8,243,260 | 170, 403,000 11, 432, 540 14,781,000 | 228,650,800 | 295, 629, 600 3.5 95.5 36.6 63.4 
613, 422 12, 681, 000 12, 268,440 | 253, 611,000 13, 863, 080 17, 924,000 | 277,261,600 | 358, 480, 000 4.2 95. 8 41.4 58.6 
791, 211 16, 356, 000 15, $24,230 | 327, 116, 000 17, 140, 612 22, 162,000 | 342,812,235 | 443,232,000 4.1 95.6 42.5 57.5 
665, 666 13, 761, 000 13,313,315 | 275, 211, 000 20, 975, 591 27,133,000 | 419,711,820 | 542, 658, 000 3.1 96.9 83.7 66.3 
„948 11, 823, 000 11,438,970 | 238,464, 000 28, 261,779 36,540,000 | 565,235,580 | 730,810,000 2.0 98.C 24.4 75.6 
571, 563 11, 815, G00 5,715,627 | 118, 152,000 28, 746, 922 37, 168,000 | * 287,469,225 | 371,677,000 1.9 98.1 24.1 75.9 
367, 957 7, 806, 000 3, 079, 568 76, 063, 000 17, 385, 755 22, 479,000 | 173,857,555 | 224,786, 000 2.1 97.9 25.3 74.7 
457,044 9, 448, 000 4, 570, 444 94, 479, 000 14, 807, 004 19, 144,000 | 148,070,040 | 191, 444,000 3.0 97.0 83.0 67.0 
652, 291 13, 454, 000 6,522,913 | 134,841,000 19, 175, 807 24,793,000 | 191,758,675 | 247,930,000 3.3 96.7 33.2 64.8 
1, 760, 502 36, 293, 000 17,605,018 | 363,928,000 25, 090, 342 82, 440,000 | 250,903,422 | 324, 400,000 6.6 93. 4 52.9 47.1 
6,410,324 | 132,573,000 82,051,621 | 662,566,000 28, 488, 597 36,824,000 | 142,442,985 | 184, 169,000 18,4 81.6 73.3 21.7 
6, 486,262 134, 083, 000 32,431,312 | 670, 415, 000 29, 095, 428 37,618,000 | 145,477,142 | 188, 092,000 18.3 81.8 78.1 21.9 
5,949,582 | 122,999,000 29, 747,913 | 614,944,000 35, 401, 972 45,772,000 | 177,000,862 | 228, 861,000 14.4 85.8 72.9 27.1 
6, 270,086 | 120,614,000 31,350,430 | 648,071,000 43, 051,583 55,668,000 | 215,257,914 | 278,313,000 12.7 87.3 70.0 30.0 
5, 501, 014 115,577, 000 27,955,068 | 577, 083, 000 63, 317, 014 81, 864,000 | 316,585,009 | 409, 322, 000 8.1 91.9 58.6 41.4 
5,543,110 | 114,586,000 | 27,715,550) 572,931,000; 78,775,602 | 101,851,000 | 393,878,002 | 509,258, 000 66| 88.4] 530 47.0 
4, 704, 755 99, 116, 000 23,978,773 | 495, 582, 000 92,003,944 | 118,955,000 | 480,019,722 | 594,773,000 5.0 95. 0 45.5 54.5 
5,127,750 | 106,000,000 5, 127,750 | 106,000, 000 93, 276,000 | 120,600,000 93,276,000 | 120, 600,000 5.2 04.8 46.8 53.2 
5,023,984 | 105, 302,000 5,093,984 | 105,302,000 96,189,000 | 124,366, 000 96, 189,000 | 124,366,000 5.0 95.0 45.9 54.1 
5,316,412 | 109,900,000 5, 316,412 | 109,900,000 | 109,911,000 | 142,107,000 | 109,911,000 | 142,107,000 4.6 95. 4 43.6 56,4 
5,746,950 | 118, 800, 000 5,746,950 | 118,800,000 | 125,830,000 | 162,€90,000 | 125,830,000 | 162, 690,000 4.4 95.6 42.2 57.8 
5,473,681 | 115, 150, 009 5,473,631 | 113, 150,000 | 133,213,000 | 172,235,000 | 133,213,000 | 172,235,000 4.0 98.0] 39.7 60.3 
5, 830,107 | 120,519,000 5,830,107 | 120,519,000 | 144,426,000 | 186,733,000 | 144,426,000 | 188,733,000 3.9 96.1 39.2 0. 8 
6,328,272 | 130, 817, 000 6,328,272 | 130,817,000 | 152,062,000 | 198,605,000 | 152, 0, 000 196,605, 000 4.0 86.0 40.0 60.0 
000 823 ---+--+-------]---------.-~-.|7, 522, 507, 716 19, 726, 072, 000 5.0 95.0] 45.8 54.2 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. KYLE. If there be no further business before the Sen- 
ate, I move that the Senate adjourn. 


Mr McPHERSON. If the Senator will withdraw that motion, 
I will move for an executive session. 

Mr. KYLE. I withdraw the motion for that purpose. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 

- consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, Octo- 
ber 2, 1893, at llo’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 30, 1893. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
+Charles Lee, of Mississippi, to be attorney of the United 
States ‘or the southern district Mississippi, a Fos Albert M. 
Lea, resigned. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Valentine Fleckenstein, of New York, to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the twenty-eighth district of New York, to suc- 
ceed Charles E. Fitch, resigned. 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

John J. Kennedy, of New York, to be ay chro of merchan- 
dise in the district of Buffalo Creek, in the State of New York, 
to succeed George Bingham, removed. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. 
J. Rockwell Fay, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of 


merchandise in the district of New York, in the State of New 
York, to succeed William H. Leaycroft, removed. 

William McKinney, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of New York, in the State of New 
York, to succeed Michael Goode, removed. 

Jacob Schoenhoff, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of New York, in the State of New 
York, to succeed Marshall J. Corbett, removed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Peter C. Doyle, of New York, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Buffalo Creek, in the State of New York, to suc- 
ceed William J. Morgan, 8 

POST MASTERS. 

John H. Donahoo, to be postmaster at Talladega, in the county 
of Talladega and State of Alabama, in the place of S. P. Burns, 
resigned, 

George W. Richmond, to be postmaster at New Milford, in 
county of Litchfield and State of Connecticut, in the place of 
George W. Anthony, removed. 

A. N. McBride, to be postmaster at Tallapoosa, in the county 
of Haralson and State of Georgia, in the place of W. Brock, 
removed. 

Moses R. Kirby, to be postmaster at La Grange, in the county of 
22 and State of Georgia, in the place of Stella R. Laird, re- 
moved. 

B. W.S. Ressler, to be postmaster at Tipton, in the county of 
Tipton and Stateof Indiana, in the place of J. M. Robinson, re- 


signed. 
William S. Gets, to be ipuina at Waterloo, in the county 
of Dekalb and State of Indiana, in the placa of James N. Mo- 
Bride, resigned. 

James P. Montgomery, to be postmaster at Quincy, in the 
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county of Adams and State of Illinois, in the place of J. C. | the Commissioner of Labor to perform the duties of Superintendent of the 

Thom deceased. z — —— — on the Secretary of e Interior 8 of 

Herbert E. Morison, to be postmaster.at Onawa, in the county yab from the-appropriations for com the results at she Eleventh 
or N 

of Monona and State of Iowa, in the place of C. G. Perkins, re- e 5 = ——— ae aay. ——.— 3 3 one; 


moved. 

George T. Robbins, to be postmaster at Russell, in the county 
of Russell and State of Kansas, in the place of D. H. Shrews- 
bury, resigned. 

Will E. Hampton, to be postmaster «at Charlevoix, in the 
county of Charlevoix.and State of Michigan, in place of Harri- 
son Berdan, resigned. 

Thad. B. Preston, to be postmaster at Ionia, in the county of 
Ionia and State of Michigan, in the place of James H. Kidd, re- 
moved. 

Willlam H. Balthis, to be postmaster at Huntsville, in the 
county of Randolph and State of Missouri, in the place of Elias 
S. Bedford, resigned. 

Conrad Klinge, to be:postmaster at Hermann, in the county of 
Gasconade and State of Missouri, in the place of Joseph Leising, 
deceased. 


Ewing Y. Mitchell, to be postmaster at Rolla, in the county of 
Phelps and State of Missouri, in the place of H. E. Baker, re- 


signed. è 

jp oat D. Conrad, to bo postmaster -at Marysville, in the 
county of Lewis and Clarke and State of Montana, in the place of 
Mi itia A. Lush, resigned. 

William H. Dolan, to be postmasterat Wymore, in the county 
of Gage.and State of Nebraska, in the place of John W. Haas, 
resigned. 

8 O. Vanderbilt, to be postmaster at Prineeton, in the 
oounty of Mercer and State of New Jersey. in the place of M. W. 
Hubbard, resigned. 

Simona Stephenson, to be postmaster at Las Cruces, in the 
county of Donna Ann and Territory of New Mexico, in the place 
of Mary-J..Cun Iffe, removed. 

Frank M. Roth, to be postmaster at Norwalk, in the county of 
Huron and State of Ohio, in the place of William B. Woolver- 
ton, removed. ; 

William H. Brunk, to be postmaster.at Ashland, inthe county 
of Jackson and State of Oregon, in the place of Alanson P. Ham- 
mond, removed. 

Frank. M. Bunch, to be postmaster at Pulaski, in the county of 
Giles and State of Tennessee, in the place of Mrs. L. H. Smith- 
Son, removed. 

W. B. Gibbs, to be postmaster at Martin, in the county of 
Weakley and State of Tennessee, in the place of Neill B. Love- 
laco, removed. 

S. B. Lancaster, to be postmaster at 8 in the county 
of Hoon ane State of Texas, in the place of “liiam H. Catts, 
sremoyed. 

Stephen McCormick, to be tmaster at Weimar, in the 
county of Colorado and State of Texas, in the place of Joseph G. 
Fietsam, removed. 

E. L. Parish, to be postmaster at Huntsville, in the county of 
Sabai and State of Texas, in the place of Eugene L. Angier, 
removed. 

Thomas L. Feamster, to be postmaster at Lewisburg, in the 
county of Greenbrier and State of West Virginia, in place 
of William P. Rucker, removed. 

Thomas F. Kenny, to be postmaster at Piedmont, in the 
county of Mineral and State of West Virginia, in the place of 
William E. Heskitt, removed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, September 30, 1893. 


The House met ut 12-0’clock m. Prayer by Rev. RUMSEY 
SMITHSON, D. D., of Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


COMPLETION OF ELEVENTH CENSUS. 


Mr. SAYERS. Task unanimous consent to present a bill for 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill, after which 
there will be opportunity for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


JA til to extend the time for completing the work of the Eleventh Census, 
aud for other purposes. 

Be it enacted,-etc., That the time provided in an act making Ry — 

and for 


to supply deficienciesin' the appropriations for the — ‘ear 


years, and for other purposes, approved March ‘for ch the 
Pork of the Eleventh Census, and the provisions of the act ot — isan 
*entitied Au act to provide for taking the Eleventh Census,“ and of any 
— — act relat to the Eleventh Census be, and the same are hereby, 


from the 3st day of December, 1893. to and inch the 30th day 
r une, 1894; that the President may in his discretion’ and direct 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. McCREARY.of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman—— 

The. SPEAKER. If there be noobjection the gentleman from 
ee [Mr. SAYERS] will be be permitted to make a brief expla- 
nation. $ 

There Was no objection. 

‘Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I wish to ask the.gentleman 
from Texas whether there is reason to believe that the work of 
the Eleventh Census can be completed by the lat of next July? 

Mr. SAYERS. Iwill state for the information of the House 
that.after conference with the Secretary of the Interior, who has 
had before him the:chiefs of divisions of the Census Bureau, itis 
believed that this work can be completed by the Ist day of July 
next, and not before then. The Secretary has been at consider- 
ublo trouble in the effort to procure the services of a eman 
well qualified to actas Superintendent of the Census, but he has 
failed. The law will not permit the President to detail a bureau 
-officer'to perform the functions and duties of another bureau offi- 
eer for any term exceeding ten days; therefore it is important 
‘that this bill should pass, sothat President may detail the 
‘Commissioner of Labor to perform the duties of the Superin- 
tendent of the Gensus in addition to his own duties. 

The House will notice that instead of allowing the Commis- 
sioner of Labor the entire salary which would be under the 
law to the Superintendent of the Census, he is only allowed one- 
half of that salary for the performance of these special duties. 
The bill is ted after conference with the Secretary of the 
Interior, and I believe it ought to pass. 

Mr. DINGLEY. As I erstand, this bill simply extends the 
time for closing the work of the census until the close of the 
present fiscal year, because it is found impossible to conclude the 
work * Zlst ol December next? 

Mr. SAX ERS. Such was the statement of the Secretary of 
the Interior to me. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. There can be no doubt about the 
propriety of both propositions. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3607); which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, ordered to be engrossed for.a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SAYERS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. COOPER of Texas. I send to the desk a resolution which 
I would like to have read and referred. 

Mr. BURROWS. It can be referred without reading. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to have the resolution read and then referred. Is there 
ogjection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It seems to me the resolution had better take 
the regular course. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution can be referred in the ordi- 
81 way. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DN LRV] objects 
to the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. COOPER, of Texas. It is à short resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred under the 


rule. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to call the roll for reports. Nore- 
ports were presented. g 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour for the consideration of 
bills called up by committees begins at 10 minutes past 12 
o'clock. The call rests with the Committee on the PostOffice 
and Post-Roads. 

The call was proceeded with and concluded, no business being 
called up. 

‘ELECTION LAWS. 


The House then, according to order, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating to 
supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, and for 
other pu $ 

The SPEAKER. There is anamendment pending which will 
not be again read, unless desired. [A pause.] The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] is recognized. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the laws for the repeal 
of which the pending bill was introduced had their origin in 
times of extraordinary sectional excitement and under extraor- 

and untried conditions. They are the aftermath of acivil 
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war between brethren of the same lineage, the same faith, and 
the same traditions, which is without a parallel in its sacrifice 
of blood and treasure and without a parallel in its results. 

It is not ny purpose in this place to discuss the constitution- 
ality of these laws. Ishall assign neither constitutional nor legal 
nor technical reasons for their repeal. I will address myself to 
their expediency and insist that they should be repealed on the 
broad ground of public policy. However gentlemen may differ 
in their construction of the Constitution, there should be, when 
the truth is known, no difference between them when guided to 
a conclusion by a sense of patriotic duty. 

Iam aware, Mr. Speaker, that I am about to tread on ground 
that was covered with red-hot plowshares a few short years ago. 
Then there was so much passion, so much mistrust, so much 
crimination and recrimination, that it was impossible to debate 
the question now under discussion without inciting a display of 
the 3 partisan rancor. i 

All this—and I say it with gratitude to Him“ who sways the 
harmonious mysteries of the world” better than we can—is now 
changed. Gentlemen may indulge in vituperation as much as 
they please, but it fallson listless ears. The fires of sectional 
and fratricidal strife are extinguished, and no conjurer of the 
passions of men can again fan them into flame. ith a com- 
mon origin, a common language, common traditions, a common 
religion, and a common destiny, the American people, putting the 
past behind them, are resolved to enjoy the blessings of a com- 
mon country. They look back to the war as into the crater of 
an extinct volcano. It would be as possible to incite fratricidal 
strife between Englishmen by recounting thestory of the War of 
the Rosesas to rekindle the fires of sectional hate by reciting the 
story of the war between the States. The occupation of the in- 
ternecine agitator is gone forever. 

We are actors in a great epoch. Often men do not realize the 
importance of their own times. Cotemporaries, however im- 

rtant the era in which they live, rarely appreciate the gran- 
Ront of the history they are making. We bask in the sunshine 
unconscious of its warmth. We, the representatives of all the 
people of this at Republic, are in this Chamber daily enact- 
ing a drama which the future historian will recite to the infinite 
honor of the American name. Here we behold colleagues, 
friends, and compatriots vieing with each other in promoting 
the public weal who, thirty years ago, met in the fierce shock of 
battle. This scene, so honorable to the American people, 
scarcely excites contemporaneous remark. 

A few months ago I joined my colleagues in witnessing, in the 
harbor of New York, a great naval parade in which all the great 

wers of the earth participated. Splendid as the pageant was 

t will be overshadowed in the estimation of posterity by the 
moral grandeur of the fact that the Secretary of the American 
Navy, to whom every power rendered honor, was a battle-scarred 
Confederate veteran. The American people looked on the spec- 
tacle with patriotic pride, unconscious of the meaning of a fact 
impossible of occurrence twenty years ago. So far as my obser- 
vation extended, not a newspaper, Democratic or Republican, re- 
ligious or secular, called attention to the circumstance. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my fortune to have been a Confederate 
soldier, but I can not leave this train of thought without recur- 
ring to the veterans of that army which fought the báttles of 
the Union. No army in the history of the world ever achieved 
more lasting results. The patriot soldier who went out to bat- 
tle, not for spoi!s, not for conquest, but for love of country and 
the restoration of the Union, has more completely than any other 
soldier in the annals of mankind consummated all for which he 
fought. First war—relentless war. Then a Union of force, fol- 
lowed, it is true, by fraud, violence, and corruption. Then a 

at people, instinct with national life, united in one destiny. 
fhis is an epitome of American history for the last thirty years. 

As much as I differ from the Republican party, I would not do 
itan injustice. It has been a party, confessedly, of great achieve- 
ments. It has given to the country many distinguished states- 
men and soldiers. Under its administration the United States 
overcame armed resistance to its authority and maintained its 
territorial integrity. 

Having said this much, Mr. Speaker, may I be pardoned if I 

oa step further and point to the fact that the Union as we now 
hive it, a peaceful, harmonious Union, under the Constitution 
of all the people of all the States, is the crowning glory of the 
national Democracy. [Applause. 

There is one other thought. It is not always just to criticise 
men or parties in the light of subsequent events. In times of 
war or sectional or factional differences, men and parties often 
say and do things which nobody afterwards approves. Justice, 
fairness, and moderation are the best guides to truth. The 
chronicles of the past are only valuable as a guide to future 


action. 
Mr. Speaker, having said this much by way of preface, permit 


me briefly to cite a few historical facts. What was the condition 
of the Southern States immediately after the cessation of hostili- 
ties? I wish tocall attention to the fact that the war was fought 
toa cei of absolute exhaustion, so far as they were con- 
cerned. 

It was an absolute and unconditional surrender on the part of 
the Confederateforces. They laid down their arms in the last 
extremity. When they returned to their homes, they returned 
submissively. They returned with no other purpose than to ac- 
cept the fortunes of war and to obey the laws. At that time the 
relations existing between the negro—and I use the word negro 
in no offensive sense—and the white races were of the kindliest 
character, exciting gratitude in the hearts of the returned Con- 
federate veterans toward their former servants. I desire 
always to impress upon the country the unquestioned fact that 
during that unfortunate struggle the domestic life of no peo- 
ple under the sun has furnished a parallel to the forbearance, 
the benevolence, and the faithfulness which the negroes of the 
South extended to the mothers, wives, and daughters of their 
masters while they were in the field. 

This was the condition of affairs when the General Government 
was called upon to deal with the prostrate and defenseless South- 
ern States. It is a fact, everywhere apparent in the history of 
those times, that Abraham Lincoln, and the Army of the United 
States, from the commanding general down to the private in the 
ranks, were inspired with the idea that the secession of the 
Southern States was an insurrection against the constituted au- 
thorities of the United States, and that the war was waged for 
the purpose of putting down armed resistance to the General 
Government. cok fbi Sine fy the States as a part of the Union, 
as units, as integral parts of the Government, without power to 
sever their relations. They believed, when resistance ceased, 
the Southern States continued to be States, although for the 
time being dismantled, and all the General Government had to 
do was to rehabilitate them and restore peaceful relations to 
the Union. This was the principle which guided the action of 
Mr. Lincoln. This was the idea on which the State of Louisiana 
was rehabilitated. 

And now I desire to impress upon the House the further fact 
that Mr. Lincoln went to his grave without conceiving or suggest- 
ing the idea of universal negrosuffrage. I have some good friends 
who were Union soldiers, and I have never seen a man who wore 
the uniform of the Government, who marched under its flag, and 
fought its battles who has said that he ever thought or dreamed 
of 5 to universal negro suffrage during the i 
conflict. The war was not waged for that purpose. Neither the 
armies of the Union, the President of the Union, nor any mem- 
ber of his Cabinet ever advanced or suggested the thought dur- 
ing the war or immediately thereafter. 

r. Speaker, I am one of those who believe that the greatest 
calamity, perhaps, that ever befell the Southern people was the 
assassination of Mr. Lincoln. Had he been spared to the coun- 
try and permitted to carry out the policy which he had inaug- 
urated, we would have been at peace when hostilities ceased, and 
he would have rescued his country from an experience more try- 
ing to our free institutions than war or pestilence. In this con- 
nection, it is important to point to the fact that Mr. Johnson, 
after he became sident, in respect to the dismantled Southern 
States, pursued the exact line of policy which Mr. Lincoln 
marked out. It is well known that Mr. Johnson laid the same 
plan for the rehabilitation of these States, before the same Cabi- 
net which surrounded Mr. Lincoln, and we have as witnesses to 
this fact the members of a Cabinet who sat around the council 
board of both Presidents. 

Mr. Lincoln’s idea was simply that when armed resistance was 
put down, the people who were qualified by law to vote when 
the war began should peacefully meet, elect officers, rehabili- 
tate their States, and restore them to their relations with the 
General Government. Now, that is precisely what Mr. Johnson 
did, and these States were accordingly, under his proclamation, 
restored to their relations with the Union in pursuance of the 
exact plan which Abraham Lincoln had devised before his death. 
Again, and I speak of historical events which fell to some ex- 
tent within my own experience and observation, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that the governments which were rehabili- 
tated by Andrew Johnson, in pursuance of Mr. Lincoln’s plan, 
were not rehabilitated through the instrumentality of the se- 
cession leaders of the Southern peonio 

Take the list of Senators and Representatives sent to Congress 
by these States and you will find nearly every one of them— 
every one of them, so far as my observation extends—were 
original Union men in 1860, who were utterly opposed to seces- 
sion. They were called Conservatives in 1866, and were chosen 
from the ranks of the Bell and Everett and Douglas men, and 
not from the ranks of the men who voted for Breckinridge in 
1860. These are historical facts, which bear close relation to 
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the events which followed, and ought to be borne in mind by 
students of the reconstruction period. 

When the environments of that period are considered, it is eas 
to understand how the people of the North became dissatisfi 
with the policy pursued by Mr. Johnson. Following the intense 
excitement growing out of the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, it 
was not difficult to inflame the Northern mind with the belief that 
the colored people were oppressed and overridden by their former 
masters; that the Southern States were under the control of the 
enemies of the Republic, and that the results of the war, which 
had been secured at such incalculable cost, would be lost if Con- 
gress did not overthrow these governments and reconstruct 
others in their stead in accordance with their ideas of philan- 
thropy and loyalty. 

Under these conditions Congress passed over President John- 
son’s veto the reconstruction measures of March, 1867. In re- 
spect to these measures, it is important to call attention to the 
fact that the fundamental idea underlying them was not in ac- 
cordance with the idea entertained by Mr. Lincoln, by the men 
who composed the Union armies, or the original Union men of 
the South, but they were in entire accordance with the doctrine 
of secession. Mr. Lincoln believed that no State could constitu- 
tionally or rightfully secede fromthe Union. Mr. Davis believed 
that secession was one of the reserved rights of the States. 

Mr. Lincoln proceeded to prenite the war upon the idea that 
the Southern States were in insurrection and rebellion; that they 
had never left the Union, and that the Confederate armies were 
nothing more than armed insurgents. From this premise the 
conclusion inevitably followed that when resistance ceased these 
States, as States, continued integral parts of the Union, and all 
that remained was to clothe them with the functions of civil gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, Mr. Davis believed that secession 
was rightfully an accomplished fact; that the Southern States 
had constitutionally severed all connection with the General 
Government, and that the Confederate States was de facto and de 
jure a separate and independent government. 

From this premise, the conclusion was inevitable that the ter- 
ritory embraced within the lines of the Confederate govern- 
ment was, after hostilities ceased, subject to the laws of con- 

uest. It was as absolutely under the dominion and control of 
the General Government as was New Mexico and Arizona after 
the war with Mexico. Congress, by the passage of the recon- 
struction acts, abandoning the idea entertained by Mr. Lincoln, 
proceeded upon the idea entertained by Mr. Davis and dealt 
with the Southern States, not as sovereignties, not as integral 
parts of the Federal Union, but as conquered provinces. They 
were consequently divided up into military districts and placed 
under the government of military commanders. These com- 
manders, subject to the approval of the President in capital 
cases, were made the absolute arbiters of the lives, the liberties, 
and the roperty of the Southern people. 

The McCardle case, which went ap from Mississippi to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, involved the constitution- 
ality of the reconstruction acts. After the court had declined 
to dismiss the appeal, and the case was argued and submitted on 
its merits, Congress repealed the law giving the Supreme Court 
appellate jurisdiction in such cases. So it was that Congress 
devised that the: constitutionality of this law should never be 
brought in question before the Supreme Court of the United 
Pistas untl the fact of reconstruction under the law was accom- 

ed. 

* Mr. Speaker, I now approach the most painful scene in our 
national tragedy. Iam glad that we are so far beyond it that the 
passions which then clouded our vision have subsided. Since 
that time men have changed. They feel differently; they think 
differently. With changed conditions, it is now too late to hold 
men or parties responsible for that which then occurred. The 
truth is, all parties were guilty of excesses. Wrongs were com- 
mitted on every side and in every direction. It was a violent 
and an intensely exciting period in our history; and that member 
who rises in his place on either side of the Chamber to recount 
this wrong and that wrong, this outrage and that outrage, does 
not come up to the level of the great argument which ought to 
control Congress and to influence the American people. 

The Army occupied the Southern States. The jurisdiction of 
each commander was called a district, and several States were 
embraced inthe same district. During the war thenegroquietly 
lived on the plantations, unconscious of the tragic eventsaffecting 
his destiny, then transpiring. Suddenly, and without preparation 
he was brough: to realize that he wasafree man. Amazed, listless, 
aimless, he wandered from the plantation without money and with- 
outbread. Asenseof liberty naturally brought joy to his heart, 
but soon he found that liberty brought with it responsibilities 
which he was wholly unprepared tomeet. Realizing the helpless 
condition of the freedman, the Government, by means of the 
Freedman’s Bureau, undertook their guardianship. For a long 


period vast numbers of these hapless people wandered from place 
to place, doing here a job and there a job, but chiefly relying on 
the Freedman’s Bureau for subsistence. 

Let me impress upon the House and upon the country that 
here was a people 80 indigent, so ignorant, so little accustomed 
to civilized life, that the Government of the United States, in 
its ET and in its beneficence, was compelled to employ agen- 
cies for their protection, to distribute rations to them, and to 
generally take care of them. They became known to the history 
of that period as the ‘‘ wards of the nation.” 

Mr. Speaker, we live in a government the freest, and which, 
because it is the freeest, has the most complicated machine 
of any government on earth. It is a complex government, witi 
limitations, checks, and balances ordained for the presets of 
life, liberty, and property which none but intelligent free- 
men can appreciate or understand. I put it to the sober judg- 
ment of the country, Were these people, having been endowed 
with liberty to pursue their own happiness, prepared to exercise 
intelligently the high franchise of the ballot? Were they pre- 
pared to discharge the high duties of self-governing citizens? 

But let me continue. There came a lotof camp-followers into 
the South immediately after hostilities ceased, now known the 
world over as ‘‘carpetbaggers.” I shall not discuss them. I 
have no harsh words for them for I am not in the humor for de- 
nunciation or vituperation. I merely call attention in passing 
to a historical fact. 

Under the reconstruction acts every man in the South who 
had ever taken an oath to einer the Constitution of the United 
States and afterwards aided the Confederate cause; all the lead- 
ers of the Southern people; all the men they had looked up to 
in former years for counsel and advice, were absolutely disfran- 
chised and denied any participation in the reorganization and 
reconstruction of their several State governments. No State 
hed ever conferred suffrage upon a negro. The Constitution of 
the United States had never authorized it or conferred it, but 
Congress, by the terms of the reconstruction act, made universal 
negro suffrage in those States a condition precedent to their re- 
construction. It was the condition on which their people were 
to receive back the priceless boon of civil liberty. This was the 
narrow and tortuous way by which these States returned to the 
fold of the American Union. They were reconstructed through 
the instrumentality of the negro vote, manipulated by the car- 
petbaggers“ under the guns of the Army. 

By these methods the Southern States passed absolutely under 
the control of the Republican party. It retained control for a 

riod of about six years. I shall not refer to that period. I 

shall not recall its wrongs and its infamies. The scenes then 
enacted stand out in bold relief on the pages of every history, 
American or English, of those times. They linger in the mém- 
ories of the Southern people like hideous nightmares. States, 
counties, and municipalities engulfed, corruptly engulfed, in 
debt, the aggregate indebtedness of the States alone having in- 
cressed during that period $175,000,006. Ruin, destitution, law- 
lessness, violence, and corruption reigned supreme. Justice was 
a mockery. Society itself was being rapidly resolved into its 
original elements. 

Mr. Speake, I do’ not overdraw the picture. There it is on 
the pages of American history, and there it will remain forever, 
As soon expect Irishmen to forget the curse of Cromwell” as 
for my people to forget the “‘carpetbag” governments of the 
South. I say,and we might as well talk plainly about this thing, 
the history of that period absolutely demonstrates that the 
negro race at this stage of its development is incapable of self- 
government, and that universal negro suffrage is impracticable, 

In this connection permit me to impress upon the House an- 
other phase of the history of those times. When the Southern 
States were rehabilitated under President Johnson’s Administra- 
tion, the original Union men of that section were to the front. 
They were sent as Senators and Representatives for admission 
to Congress. At that time the secessionists were either silent 
or apologetic. When they looked back on four years of fratri- 
cidal war, at the bloody battles that had been fought, at the de- 
vastation of the country, at the enormous national debt incurred, 
at the distress and deprivation around them, and then at the 
quiet and pose rehabilitation of the prostrate state govern- 
ments of the South they naturally realized that a grave mistake 
had been made, and that the opponents of secession in 1860 had 
been justified by the results whion followed the war. 

But under the reconstruction acts affairs took another turn, 
and the ple of the South saw transpiring before their eyes 
the awful consequences which the secessionist predicted when 
the Southern heart was fired. Strange as it may appear, Mr. 


Speaker, the historical truth is that the Republican party, in 
the adoption and execution of this plan of reconstruction, ap- 
pea to the Southern people like an avenging angel, confirm- 

g and fulfilling the prophecies of Jefferson Davis and William 
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L. Yancey. From that hour original Union men and original 
Paa erpat , formed in solid phalanx, have stood in line with 
“the national Democracy, resisting with their votes and every 
influence they could command every effort of the Republican 
party to maintain its footing in the Southern States. 

Mr. Speaker, soon after the reconstruction of the Southern 
States, under the act of 1867, a change came, and another phase 
in the history of the times is presented. At this distance from 
the scene we can well see how the majority of the people in the 
Northern States felt and believed in respect to events ir- 
ing in the South. Starting out with the assumption that all 
men were created equal, they believed that the negro was capa- 
ble of self-government; that, being free, he was entitled as mat- 
ter of right to the elective franchise, and that, having been loyal 
to the Union cause, an obligation rested upon them to secure 
him perfectly in the enjoyment of that right. They believed 
that, notwithstanding hostilities had ceased, the Southern p20- 
ple were in point of fact disloyal to the Government and should 
not be left in control of their State governments. They believed 
that the ‘‘carpet-bagger” was a patriot, maligned and perse- 
cuted for the sake of his country. 

This was the mistaken sentiment which influenced the pas- 
sage of the reconstruction acts. When the several States of the 
South were reconstructed and organized under this act, and 
each was represented in Congress, they very naturally concluded 
that the Union was restored. This accomplished, the next step 
was to restore the Army and the civil service to a peace footing. 
The ple of the North not only demanded that the Army en- 

ed in the work of reconstruction should be mustered out of 
the service, but the abolition of the Freedman's Bureau. They 
very naturally and properly concluded that a people capable of 
self-government could manage their own affairs without the in- 
tervention of either. It followed, that both the Army and 
the Freedman’s Bureau retired from the South, and the Repub- 
lican See governorats were Agios their ape alone Ks 
rte negroes and t-baggers. isa fai $ 
torial presentation of the frst act in the drama of recon- 
struction. 

We nowapproach another period. In 1870 and in 1871 the Army 
und the agents of the Freedman's Bureau having retired, it was 
perfectly apparent that something had to be done in order to 
maintain Republican ascendency in the Southern States, I have 
no doubt that many a patriotic member of Congress, at that time, 
while he believed, perhaps, that the negroes, as a mass, were 
incapable of self-government, nevertheless believed that it was 
KERRIE necessary to maintain those Republican governments, 
bad as they were, in order to prevent the supposed enemies of 
the Republic from taking charge and bringing about a condi- 
tion of affairs that would be even worse. Therefore, a substi- 
tute had to be found for the Army and for the agents of the 
Freedman’s Bureau. These laws now under discussion were 
enacted to furnish that substitute. It was supposed that by 
placing supervisors at the polls in every civil district through- 
out the South and an army of deputy marshals at the polls in 
every city of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards, the negroes, disci- 
plined as they were, could be held in a compact body of voters, 
thereby securing to the Republican party permanent control of 
these States. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, came the struggle for white supremacy. 
Let us for a moment survey the field. Here were the people of 
the Southern States, Unionists and secessionists alike, united as 
one man in a common ae to escape from a fate more intoler- 
able than the fate of Poland. These people sprang from the 
cavaliers of Virginia, the Scotch-Irish of North Carolina, and 
the Huguenots of South Carolina. They were the descendants 
of the men who fought at Eutaw Springs, Guilford Court-House 
the Cowpens, King’s Mountain, and Yorktown. They were proui 
of their ancestry, generous, brave, self-sacrificing, intelligent, 
and accustomed to govern. They had just emerged from a war 
of four years’ duration, in which they had made a record for con- 
tinence, for courage, and for endurance unsurpassed in the an- 
nals of warfare. 

On the other hand, we behold the negroes, ignorant, super- 

- stitious, confiding and fearful of a return to slavery, without the 
slighest capacity for government, drilled and organized by de- 
signing corrupt adventurers into a compact political force, 
Here was the color line distinctly drawn, inevitably drawn, un- 
fortunately drawn, between these two poopie one belonging to 
the bravest, the most aggressive, and the dominant race in every 
pan of the globe wherever it has found a footing, the other be- 

ging to a race at once the most helpless, ignorant, thriftless, 
and least aggressive under the sun, 

Now, I put it to the House, what was the necessary result to 
be expected from this condition of affairs? Was it not just as 
inevitable as the coming and going of the seasons that the su- 


perior and dominant race would take charge of those govern- 


ments? But, it is charged that in accomplishing this result that 
violence was sometimes resorted to, wrongs were some 
committed, and frauds were sometimes perpetrated. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, that is historical, and I am not disposed to dodge his- 
torical truth. No such revolution could be accomplished under 
such conditions without irregularities and excesses, which all 
good men deplore as they do war and pestilence. But we are 
not here for the purpose of s up the crimes in detail 
kha aa then committed by either side to the unfortunate 
struggle. 

Those were dark days, and men and parties must be judged by 
the environments which then surrounded them. The Protest- 
ants have their history of the martyrs, the Catholics have their 
history of the martyrs, and these histories may upon the one 
side inflame Protestants and on the other Catholics, but a wise 
man knows that the atrocities which they portray grew out of 
the environments of the age in which the actors lived. So, these 
atrocities at the South grew out of the conditions I have de- 
scribed, and it is nonsensical and illogical to hold men of this 
day, many of them born after the war, accountable for crimes or 
excesses which then occurred. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Will it interrupt my friend if I 
ask him a greson at this point? i 
: e PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 

elt? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has twenty minutes remain- 


ing. 

Mr. PATTERSON. My time is reduced to twenty minutes. 
27 i could have it extended I would be glad to yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. NORTHWAY,. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that oe gentleman’s time be extended until he concludes his re- 
marks. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I hope that request will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Now, if my friend will allow me, 
as bearing upon this point, where he frankly admits the exist- 
ence of frauds at the South, I am in receipt of a letter from a 
gentleman whom I do not know, but who says that he was born 
in Gibson County, Tenn. That isone of the counties of the gen- 
tleman's district, I believe. 

Mr. PATTERSON. No, sir; not at all. That is in my col- 
lenge: Mr. McDEARMON’S, district. 
= 5 HENDERSON of Iowa. Is Haywood County in your dis- 

ict? 

Mr. PATTERSON. No, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. This man says that he was born 
in Gibson County,Tenn. I do not know himatall, but he writes 
like an educated and honorable man. 

Mr. MCDEARMON. What is his name? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. That I do not wish to give at 
this time. 

Mr. MODEARMON. I asked the question because you say 
that he writes from my district. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. The letter is dated September 
21, 1893. He first discusses some brief remarks that I made here 
a short time ago when the rule for this debate was adopted; and 
then he goes on to say: 

There are five counties in West Tennessee where wholesale fraud and in- 
timidation are resorted to by the Democracy, nearly enough fraud in these five 
counties to change the political complexion of the State. These counties 
are Gibson, my native e Bn Ofer Fayette, Madison, and Shelby. 
Haywood County wasalways Republican by from 1,500 to 2,000 up to 1884. 
The Republican sheriff died in that year the county court, by accident 
being Democratic, appointed a Democrat as sheriff, who, when the election 


came off, appointed Democrats as Beeps at all the polling places, and by an 
or d fraud changed a Republican maoniy of nearly 2006 into a Dem- 
ocratic majority by several hundred. In the civil distriet of on County. 


which joins my district, the Third. of Gibson County, not a Republican vote 
has been cast for several years, this district being ted with a ban- 
ner by the Democratic State committee, as showing the atest in the 
election for governor in 1883. Some who are citizens of that dis- 
trict informed the writer that they were told they could not vote there un- 
less they voted the Democratic ticket, and they did not attempt it for they 
knew too weli the consequences, 


Now, my friend from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] I have long 
regarded as one of the most courageous, fair, and open-minded 
men on his side of the House or on either side. I want to know 
whether he thinks this condition of things (probably he knows 
something about the matter stated—I know nothing beyond the 
statement of this intelligent writer), whether the gentleman from 
Tennessee that this condition of things is still needed in 
Tennessee whether he believes that good feeling between the 
different por tions of Tennessee and that reunited country that 
we all want, can grow out of this condition of things; or whether 
it is not possible that this people, so docile and so easily deceived. 
as he says, can be awakenedand quickened to meet the duties o 
citize p, as the result of which there might be a better fra- 
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ternal feeling not only in Tennessee and other parts of the South, 
but in all parts of our country? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not know the name of the writer 
whose statements have been read; but I think I am very famil- 
iar with the facts, or what are claimed to be the facts, referred 
to in that letter. Let me explain to the House that there isa 
very large negro population in the district which I have the honor 
to represent, a majority of the district, however, being white, as 
is the caseinevery district in the State. Haywood County and 
Fayette County are very largely colored, there being quite a 
majority of negro voters in those counties. In the county of 
Shelby, in which I live, beyond the city limits of Memphis, there 
is a majority of colored voters. Now, in 1889, soon after the 
Presidential election of 1888, the grand jury of the districtcourt 
of the United States, sitting at Memphis, found sixty or more 
bills of indictment against parties residing in those counties. 

The great majority of those bills were for trivial and merely 
technical offonses. No one pretended that there had been any 
effort to defraud; and the technical mistakes for which the 
ties were indicted were such mistakes as are frequently fallen 
into by officers holding elections. Now, in quite a number of those 
cases the parties merely submitted themand paidanominal fine 
and the costs of the case. There were, however, a number of 
cases, one from Haywood County and two from Fayette County 
where there was a serious effort made to convict the parties of 
election frauds. 

I desire to say,furthermore, that I volunteered my services 
and defended the accused in all those cases, and I know more 
about them perhaps than anyone else. The Government em- 

loyed Judge Murray, now a member of the land court of New 

exico, to assist in the prosecution—alawyer of marked ability, 
with whom I sustained the friendliest relations. ‘These prose- 
cutions are supposed to have cost the Government of the United 
States $20,000, or perhaps $25,000. Twelve or fifteen days, and 
in one instance three weeks, were occupied in the trial of the 
cases, and one of them was tried twice. 

Those cases were tried before intelligent juries. On every 
jury sat a number of highly intelligent Republicans. In the 
most important case on the list the jury was composed of about 
an equal number of Democrats and Republicans. I do not think 
I ever saw a jury of more intelligence empaneled in my life than 
the jury that tried that cass. Now, all I have to say is that after 
afull hearing of these cases every one of those men stands ac- 
quitted to-day. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Is not that the usual result of 
such trials? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not know. My judgment is that 
there is usually nothing in them. The truth about the matter 
is that the Republican party makes a mistake in assuming that 
every colored man is naturally and per se a Republican, and that 
if his vote is not counted for the Republican party and its candi- 
dates there must have been some fraud. That is altogether a 


0. 
Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I understood my friend to ey 
that there were frauds (not in this particular case) that h 

grown out of the condition of things there; and his statement 
gave dany to statements of the kind I have read. 

Mr. PATTERSON. My remarks had application to that 
period when the Southern people were struggling to get posses- 
sion of their State governments. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Iunderstand. But I was afraid, 
from the letter which I have read, that thatstate of things might 
be continued. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Let me say another word in reply to my 
friend. There is no man living whois more thoroughly in favor 
of fair elections than I am. This question with regard to elec- 
tions in the South has been one of the most painful subjects I 
have ever considered. Remember thatin the South from the 
day when Washington was inaugurated in 1789 down to the time 
when universal negro suffrage was decreed under the reconstruc- 
tion acts in 1867, the ballot in those Southern States was the 
freest and purest perhaps on the habitable globe. Inever heard 
of an election fraud prior to that time; did you? [Turning to 
Mr. COCKRELL.] 

Mr. COCKRELL. I never did. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I never heard of an election contest be- 
fore the war. The man in the South who would spend money in 
order to be elected to an office was considered a dishonored 
man. There was absolute freedom, absolute purity. So wish to 

remind my friend that if there was violence or fraud in these 
States, if the ballot box was at any time raped, such crimes had 
their origin in the measures I am eee 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman allow me right there? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Cortaint y- 

Mr. BURROWS. I think my friend must have forgotten the 


investigation into the frauds in Louisiana in 1844 in the Presi- 
dential election. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Well, I believe there was a contest there. 

Now, I was going to say this: Go into the Library, take up any 
historical work, whether written by a Northern or a Southern 
man, an Englishman or a Frenchman, and read the history of 
the Southern States during that period. See the enormous debt 
which was piled up on the States, piled up on the counties, and 
piod up on the municipalities within those States; see the utter 

reaking down of all constituted authority. Soverign States of 
the American Union Mexicanized, and practically reduced to 
the level of Haiti. Was there ever such an alternative forced 
on an enlightened, heroic, crushed, and defenseless people? Put 
it this way, if you please, that they either had to submit to such 
government, or resort to fraud, violence, and intimidation to res- 
cue themselves, their wives and children from such a fate. I 
say, put it that way, if you choose, and who can doubt that the 
provocation was a thousandfold greater in wrongdoing than 
any offense that can be justly attributable to those people? I ap- 
peal to the chronicles of the past, to the enlightened judgment 
of the present generation, and to posterity to bear witness that 
nothing has ever transpired in all the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race which furnished such a justification as this for the 
use of all the means placed by God and Nature in the hands of 
brave and determined men. [Applause on Democratic side. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman allow me a question 

Mr. PATTERSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would like to know the conviction of the 
gentleman from Tennessee as to the practicability of negro suf- 
frage to-day? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will come to that in a little while. 

Mr, CANNON of Illinois, Will my friend yield just at this 

int? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Certainly, with pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understood the gentleman tosay, 
following the line in that respect, or concurring in that respect, 
with my colleague, Gen. BLACK, that this legislation which is 
now sought to be repealed, enacted in 1870 or 1871, was enacted 
for the purpose of peculiarly affecting or controlling the elec- 
tions in the South. 

Now, the gentleman is candid, as I have always noticed inmy 
association with him, and I want there, if he will allow me just 
a moment, to state that I do not so understand it. My under- 
standing is that they grew out of the frauds perpetrated in New 
York in 1868 under the lead of Tammanyas then headed by Wil- 
liam M. Tweed and others. I desired, therefore, to call m 
friend’s attention particulazly to this fact, that in a table whic 
my colleague got from the Comptroller, and put in the RECORD 
the day before yesterday, it seems that from 1876 to 1893 there 
has been expended for special deputy marshals throughout the 
country over $1,100,000; and that of the whole sum so expended 
during this period only $150,000 was Ps geen for special deputies 
in the South, and that the law of 1870 or 1871 only authorized 
the appointment of ee deputy marshals in ten cities within 
the Southern lines, because there were only ten having 20,000 
ppoison and over. Sol want right at that point to call my 

iend’s attention, as I may call attention later on when I have 
the floor in my own right, and ask himif he is not mistaken now 
in the statement he has made as to the object of the enactment. 
of these laws? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank my friend for the interruption. 
It is not within my line of 1 discuss conditions in New 
York City. My understanding always been, and the under- 
standing of the people I represent has always been, the under- 
standing of all the Southern people has always been that these 
laws were enacted for the purposes I have suggested, and if my 
friend will read the debates which took place at the time these 
laws were enacted, he will see that that was the objective point. 

Again, in reply. It is true that but little money has been ex- 

nded under these laws for a good many years in the Southern 

tates. The truth of the matter is that these laws are to-day, 
in the South, practically a dead letter. There is scarcely a mar- 
shal in the Southern States who would appoint special depu 
marshals to act at the polls—such is public opinion in the Sou 
on this question. It is true it is a dead letter there. It is true 
that it is rare that supervisors are sent to supervise elections in 
the South, and the law hasever failed to accomplish its purposes, 
So that, so far as the South is concerned, these are but dead 
statutes on the statute books. ° 

Now, let me call attention to this fact, right in that connection. 
When these laws were passed every representative in both 
Houses of Congress from the eleven Southern States that were 
in the Confederacy was a Republican, except five. Now, mark 
that. I repeat it. At the time these laws were passed, in 1870 
and 1871, every representative in Congress from the Southern 
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States wasa Republican, except five. To-day every representa- 
tive from these eleven States in Congress, Senate and House, is 
a Democrat, except four. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will my friend from Tennessee permit me 
to make a suggestion to him? 

Mr. PATTERSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It strikes me that one matter to which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] has referred, the opera- 
tion of these laws in New York, should be included here, with 
my friend’s permission, and that is that under these laws, in the 
single city of New York, in one day, thousands of voters were 
imprisoned and held until after the polls were closed, in order 
to keep them from voting, and then turned loose, under the John 
I. Davenport régime. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank my friend for the interpolation. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
South, so far as economic questions are concerned, was exactly 
like the North prior to the war. Do my friends on the other 
side entertain the idea that every man in the South who has a 
white skin is a free trader, or believes in tariff reform as taught 

Grover Cleveland? If they do, they are greatly mistaken. 
he truth is that Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Louisiana have a large number of very respectable and 
influential citizens who believe with the Republican party on 
economic questions. To a man they now vote the Democratic 
ticket. They do it because the Republican party, by means of 
the laws under which the Southern States were reconstructed, 
and these election laws, have drawn the color line, and there is 
no other way for them to vote without the loss of good govern- 
ment, and good government is more important to them than the 
right solution of any economic question. 

A few days since a friend of mine, residing in Tennessee, 
came on to Washington to attend the hearings that were then 
being had before the Committee on Ways and Means. He isa 
man of wealth, and largely interested in the iron industry. He 
came here for the express purpose of urging the Republican 
view of the tariff question before that committee. In talking 
with him, I said, ‘‘ Why, my friend, youarea Republican.” He 
replied, “Of course I am, on this question. I agree with the 
Republican party on economic questions.” „Why is it, then,” 
eal I, “you vote the Democratic ticket?” ‘ Ah,” hesaid, you 
know the reason. How could I vote otherwise?” 

So itis, Mr. Speaker, that the Republican party, by means of 
this legislation, as drawn the color line, and so far as the white 
people of the United States are concerned, itis practically and 
essentially a sectional party. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield at that 
point fora question?’ 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman has stated that these 
statutes are a dead letter in the South, that they are noi en- 
forced. Now, the Democratic party being fully in the saddle, 
I believe, in every Southern State, in State affairs, and being 
fully in the saddle in the national capital, I will ask the gentle- 
man whether in his opinion the time has at last come when the 
Anglo-Saxons of the South, being in full control south of Mason 
and Dixon's line, may disagree one with the other upon economic 
and other questions and have parties amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 
as we have in the North, and thereby divide the ignorant vote; 
and if the time has not come, when will the time come which is 
so hoped for, I believe, by the gentleman, and so hoped for by 
every patriot and well-wisher of his country, North as well as 
South? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I did not yield to my friend for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to make a speech, and I will reply to his 
remarks in their proper connection in a few mqments. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I did not intend to abuse the cour- 
tesy extended to me. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I understand that. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call attention to the fact that there is g feeling be- 
tween the races in the South. I want to say that every Chris- 
tian man and every Christian woman in all that broad land 
desire the advancement of the negro. I wish to say right here 
that since the white people of the South have secured control of 
those State governments that anne have, by means of voluntary 
taxation, paid more money outof their pockets for the education 
of the negro than all the balance of mankind put together. 

We want to see these people advance in all the ways of Chris- 
tianity and civilization. In the South there is not a colored school 
that is not taught by a colored schoolmaster, They have their 


colleges and other institutions. The point I make, and which I 
wish to impress upon the House, is that these people as a body, 
organized into a political party as they are, are incapable of self- 
Se and I wish to say to my friend from Illinois, no mat- 

whether itis palatable to him or not, the day will never come 
when any party will ever be able, by organizing the negroes into 


those States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, will the gentleman let me 
ask him whether in his opinion the day will ever come when the 
Anglo-Saxons in the South will divide into two parties, and di- 
vide this yote between them? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will say to my friend that just as long 
as the Republican party succeeds in holding the negroes in an 
organized body, just so long will the white men in those States, 
no matter what they believe on economicquestions, stand as one 
man in the Democratic fold. 1 on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BRETZ. They can not afford to do anything else. 

Mr. PATTERSON, They can not afford to do anything else, 
and they will never do anything else. The time will never come 
when there will be a division so long as that condition exists, 
Let me, in this connection, call attention to the fact that imme- 
diately after the war, when Mr. Johnson was rehabilitating the 
Southern States, the old original Union men of the South had 
their faces turned toward the Republican party. They were 
going over into its ranks by hundreds and by thousands, and ifthe 
representatives from those States had been admitted to their 
seats, and the two great parties had divided on economic ques- 
tions, I have no doubt some of the Southern States would have 
fallen into the Republican column. 

But it is not that way. Through the instrumentalities I have 
described, the negroes were drawn into the Republican party, 
and the white people, without regard to economic questions 
were necessarily drawn into the Democratic party. My friend 
may be assured with absolute certainty thatsolong as the neces- 
sity continues just so long will present conditions endure. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic aide.) 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now—— 

Mr. PATTERSON, My friend will excuse me. I must hurry 
to a conclusion. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will the gentlemen from Ten- 
nessee allow me to say, in connection with the matter to which 
he was e. a moment ago, as to the amount expended in 
the South for educational purposes, that in my own State of Mis- 
sissippi, the whole of the real and personal property of the South, 
mainly in the hands of the white people, is subject toan annual tax 
which is equally distributed between the white and the colored 
children, without reference to the question of color; or, to state 
the matter more accurately, the fund thus raised by taxation on 
the real and personal estate of the people of Mississippi, owned 
and possessed almost exclusively by the whites, is divided equally 
between the white and colored children of the State within the 
educable age 13 by law. 

„Mr. PA RSON. Mr. Speaker, I must hurry to a conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I want to ask the gentleman one question. 
Now, if it is a fact that these men have been so careful of the 
rights of the colored men, I want to knowif there has ever been 
a colored man sent as a Representative to 8 from any of 
the Northern States? [Derision on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish here and now to dis- 
claim any purpose, on my part, to assail the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution of the United States. I 
have no disposition that way. I bow to the Constitution of my 
country, and declare my adherence to the doctrine that all men 
are entitled to be governed by just and equal laws. 

What is the remedy, Mr. Speaker, for this condition of affairs? 
In my opinion, the Australian ballot system, so restricted as to 
place a limitation on ignorance so great as to disqualify the 
voter for understanding the duties and obligations of suttrage, 
is the key to the situation. I believe the best system yet de- 
vised is that practiced in Davidson, Hamilton, Knox, and Shelby, 
the four great counties of Tennessee. It is very P Enan in its 
details. At stated days, prior to an election, the voters are re- 
quired to register, giving their names, residences, occupations, 
and the length of time they have lived in the State. The books 
are open to the public and the registration is so fairly conducted 
that it is almost impossible for fraud of any kind to be commit- 
ted. Then, by authority of law, an official ballotis printed, con- 
taining the names of all the candidates under an appropriate 
heading, showing the office for which each candidate is running. 
For instance, if A, B, C, and D are candidates for Congress, 
their names will appear on the ballotin alphabetical order under 
the heading, ‘‘For Representative in Congress.” 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit 
me, I desire to ask him how can the Australian ballot work a 
remedy when my friend has so courageously stated that the 
Caucasian is bound to rule anyhow? Take a State like Missis- 
sippi, where there are 150,000 colored votersof twenty-one years 
and upwards, and 120,000 white voters, while 68,000 of the white 
registered and only 8,000 of the colored voters are 
e spirit which he speaks of—that 


a political 900 in the South, to control and dominate one of 


voters are 
registered. That illustrates 
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the Caucasian is bound torule anyway. How will the Australian 
ballot give that remedy when you are bound to rule the colored 
man, no matter what your law is? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am afraid an error has crept into the 
creed of my friend, and that he believes that civilization isa 

lant of quick growth. Iwillremind him that civilization takes 
onger to developthanthecentury plant. Ittakesagesand multi- 
plied centuries to developan Englishman, a German, ora French- 
man of to-day. The negro raceis not now inthis advanced state 
of maturity. You can not make it so by r more than 
ou can make corn mature in July by excessive cultivation in 
aay, I was very much interested, in the Fifty-second Congress, 
when we had the Indian question up for discussion. It seemed 
to be conceded onallsides, notwithstanding thatan Indian might 
o through a college curriculum, he did notthereby necessarily 
come a civilized man, and neither was he thereby prepared 
for all the duties of a citizen. 

Ah, no. Civilization comes slowly, and while the colored peo- 
le in the United States are making rapid strides in that direc- 
on, they are not yet prepared to assume the responsibilities of 

such a Government as ours. Many individuals of the race are 
unquestionably prepared to vote intelligently, but the masses 
are not. When my friend from Iowa institutes a comparison be- 
tween the white people of Mississippi and the negroes of Missis- 
sippi, he must take into account conditions which are as inherent 
as they are true and philosophical. 

To return, Mr. Speaker, to the Australian ballot, now in use 
in certain localities in Tennessee. Each registered voter, on 
the day of election, in front of the place where the election is 
held, is handed one of the official ballots. He then enters into 
a private room divided off into stalls or compartments. He en- 
ters one of them alone, and there, with nobody but himself and 
his God to witness the deed, he has an e deliber- 
ately, to make out his ticket. Pen and ink are found in the 
booth, and all he has to do is to intelligently look over his bal- 
lot and place a cross mark opposite the name of each candidate 
for whom he wishes to vote. He then folds the ticket, and it is 
deposited in the ballot box. It is absolutely a secret ballot. 
There is no one there to cajole, to bribe, to bully, or intimidate 
him, and under the penalties of the law no one dares to inspect 
the ballot, or to aid in its preparation. The standard of intelli- 
gence required of the voter is capacity to designate with across 
mark the candidates of his choice. 

This system is known in Tennessee as the Dortch plan, and I 
hope it will be extended to every county and civil district in the 
State. Let us keep away from the polls all surroundings that are 
suggestive of wrongdoing. Take away all soldiers, all super- 
visors, all marshals. Relieve the voter of the contamination of 
the political heeler, the entreaties of candidates, the threats of 
employers, or the influence of money, and let the sovereign citi- 
zen, whether he be white or black, in private, without sugges- 
tion or interference, prepare the official ballot so as to express 
his choice, and deposit the same without let or hindrance in the 
ballot box. If he has not the intelligence to discriminate the 
names on the ballot, one from the other, and make his choice, 
under these conditions, then I submit to my friend from Iowa he 
5 aor prepared to exercise the right of suffrage under any con- 

itions. 

While the public schools in the South are equally open to the 
colored and white people, and it is an easy matter to attain that 
degree of intelligence requisite to prepare a ballot in the man- 
ner I have described, yet I am frank to say that the system 
would, in my judgment, exclude four out of five negroes from 
the right of suffrage. It would, however, practically destroy the 
color line and secure to both races the blessings of good govern- 


ment. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Has the voter when he enters the voting 
booth the right to ask the judges of election to help him pre- 
pare his ballot? 

Mr, PATTERSON. Not at all. He is there alone, and he has 
to exercise sufficient intelligence to prepare his own ballot. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Then he can not appeal to the judge of 
election to 5 

Mr. PATTERSON. No, sir. Not unless he is physically dis- 
abled. The idea is, that the vote shall depend on the voter’s in- 
telligence to H aie aot his ballot. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understand the gentleman to say that this sys- 
tem had been tried in several counties of Tennessee which he 
mentioned, among them Shelby County. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. BLAIR. And I understand him to say that not more than 
four in five of the colored voters have sufficient intelligence to 
prepare their ballots properly. 

r. PATTERSON. There is alarger porportion perhaps in 
those localities. I was speaking of the country at large. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understood the gentleman to say also that 


under this system the colored voter and his God were alone in 
the booth. I would like to ask him whether, from his obser- 
vation of the ballot, as it is generally cast, it is his opinion that 
the voter's God takes hold and helps him? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I think He does down South. [Laughter.] 
If my friend could reside there long enough to understand the 
environments of our people, he would entertain very different 
opinions on this subject. I have no doubt, when heshould enter 
a booth to prepare his ballot in the manner 1 have described, 
notwithstanding the predilections of a lifetime, he would, after 
a few moments devoted to prayer and meditation, vote the 
Democratic ticket, and feel all the better for it. [Great laughter 
and ef cea 

Mr. PICKLER. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAIR. I had the impression, when I observed the seri- 
ous manner in which the gentleman described this method of ab- 
solutely suppressing the vote of colored men, that it was on the 
whole one of the gravest and most gigantic jokes I had ever 
heard in a public assembly. 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman tell us why it is that the 
State of Tennessee confines this most excellent system which he 
describes to four counties? Why not apply it to the rural dis- 
tricts as well? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Well, sir, it is an experiment which has 
been tried in counties in which Memphis, Nashville, Knox- 
ville, and Chattanooga are situated and it has been demonstrated 
to work admirably. Our elections in those localities are abso- 
lutely free from all semblance of fraud. confusion, or interference 
in anyway with the voters, and I hope and believe the system 
will be extended throughout the entire State. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I wish to correct the gentleman's state- 
ment about the application of the law. This law does apply all 
over the State wherever a district casts more than 500 votes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I believe my colleague is right about 


that. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The deputy marshals law does not 
apply except in cities of 20,000 population and upward. Super- 
visors can be appointed upon the application of ten citizens, but 
they have no power to arrest or to do anything but witness the 

roceedings. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And this applies to all voting places where 
there are over 500 votes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I trust my friends will per- 
mit me to conclude my remarks without further interruption. 
I insist, sir, that the Southern States should be let alone to work 
out this great problem. The well being of both races and the 
prosperity of that section demand it. The day is not far distant 
when the views which I entertain will be received and enter- 
tained in 3 of our common country. There are man 
missionaries abroad in the land preaching the doctrine which 
here advocate. 

Commerce, which in all ages of the world has so materially 
contributed to the enlightenment of mankind, has contributed a 
large share to this good work. Not an agent of commerce from 
the Northern States goes into the Southern country, and there 
observes the conditions under which good government is possi- 
ble, who does not return to his home impressed with the belief 
that white supremacy in all the Southern communities is es- 
sential to social order and prosperity Nine out of ten of intel- 
ligent men from the Northern States, without regard to their 
past political affiliations, who come South to reside soon become 
converts to the doctrine that universal negro suffrage is unwise 
and impracticable. 

When the environments are understood every impartial and 
just mind reaches a like conclusion. I protest that the Southern 
people mean no harm to the colored man. I protest that they 
above all other people are most interested in the advancement 
and prosperity of the colored race. But I maintain, and all just 
men who know the conditions under which the Southern people 
live, maintain that at this time and in this age the administra- 
tion of the State, county and municipal governments of the South 
by the white Sg 5 is absolutely necessary not only to the wel- 
fare of the white, but equally so to the welfare of the black man. 

Mr. BURROWS. Would my friend have any objection to the 
“ignorant negro” if he would cast a Democratic vote? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I would. I am not making this speech 
for partisan purposes: I am making it in the interest of social 
order; I am making it in behalf of good government. Iam not 
seeking selfish ends, but the happiness and prosperity of the peo- 
ple among whom I live without regard to race or condition. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, for he seems to be in earnest. Under your Australian bal- 
lot law you prohibit a judge of the election from going into the 
booth with an ignorant negro and rendering him assistance in 
casting a vote which will represent his convictions. Now, in 


God and one is not a majority in that case, 
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other States. where the Australian ballot prevails, is not asworn 
judge allowed to assist an ignorant voter in his ticket? 
Are not two judges, one from each party, allowed to do that? 
But as I understand the gentleman, in his State, by means of the 
Australian ballot, the negro is absolutely disfranchised. 
Mr. PATTERSON. If the gentleman will listen to me I will 
e this matter very frankly. There are many counties 
some States in the South in which the negroes are in the 
majority. There are many counties in which they are very 
ly in the majority. The condition is just this: Among the 
whites there are a few who are very ignorant, but the masses 
are intelligent and capable of self-government. Among the 
blacks there are a few who are intelligent, but the masses are 
too ignorant for self-government. Now, I insist that both races 
will be advanced on the lines of prosperity and happiness by in- 
trusting the affairs of government to the intelligent white masses 
and the few intelligent colored men rather than to the black 


masses. 


In order to protect the ballot, in order to secure good govern- 
ment, I would apply ey. the same rule to the white man 
that I would apply to the black man. I would require of the voter, 
whatever his color, a sufficient amount of intelligence to take 
the official ballot, retire to a booth and there make out his own 
ticket. This does not come up to the stundard of intelligence 

uired in some of the New England States. 
r. PICKLER. Butin the South, as I understand, the ignor- 
ance is most largely among the blacks. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Precisely so. 

Mr. DALZELL. Would you be willing to reduce representa- 
tion in accordance with the theories you are now advocating? 

Mr. PATTERSON. My friend from Pennsylvania has asked 
a question which I think merits an answer. I would be willing 
to forego the representation we now have, based upon the igno- 
rant negro vote, rather than to have negro government in the 
Southern States. 

Mr. DALZELL. Then the gentleman would be willing, I un- 
derstand, to have the representation from the Southern States 
based upon the number of voters who are allowed to exercise the 
franchise ? 

Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman misapprehends me. I 
am not willing to apply any rule to the Southern States that is 
not equally applicable to all the States. 

Mr. D LL. Very well, all the States. 
gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Then you understand me correctly. 

Mr. DALZELL. You think that would be fair? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not say it would be fair; but I do say 
that if the alternative was forced upon me I would accept it. 

Mr. DALZELL. Is it not unfair to have a representation now 
which is not based on the votes cast, or the votes allowed to be 


cast? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Let me say that the representation in 
this House has always been upon population, and not upon the 
number of voters. I will remind 3 from Pennsylvania 
that the right of suffrage is not an inalienable right. The en- 
joyment of the suffrage does not necessarily result from the 
session of liberty. Our mothers, wives, and daughters do not 
vote, minors do not vote, yet they equally enjoy and are equally 

rotected in life, liberty, and property. You cannot find à State 
Ia the South where the law does not protect the life, liberty, and 
property of the negro exactly and to the same degree it protects 
the life, liberty, and property of the white man. I repeat, the 
exercise of the right of suffrage is a franchise or privilege con- 
ferred by government, which no man can claim as matter of right. 
The voter simply discharges a duty ve upon him by law. 

The suffragan is an agent, designa by government for the 
purpose of giving expression to the popular will. 1 believe 
when we come to the question of representation it ought to be 
based on population; but I say to my friend from Pennsylvania 
that ifthe 8 was placed before me to accept universal 
negro suffrage or accept a limited representation as he has sug- 
gested, I would prefer the latter. 

If the Republican party had pursued the plan indicated by Mr. 
Lincoln in letter toGov. Hahnof Louisiana, in which he sug- 
gested that the franchise be conferred on colored men who could 
read and write and had limited representation, as suggested by 
my friend from Fennariyanis, it would have been infinitely better 
for the South; it would have been infinitely better for the people 
of all seċtions, North as well as South. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion permit me to say that under our 
theory of government the people are the sources of all power. 
They created the States, they are the authors of the General 


Government. These are the N by e 
y 8 eir agent, the 


I accept the 


mote the common welfare. 
eral Government, set watch on their agents, the State gov- 
ernments? Why should the people set watch on themselves? 


Why should they, through the agency of the State, appoint of- 
ficers to hold an election ana through the agency of the General 
Government appoint other officers to supervise the election and 
clothe them with the power to arrest the officers holding the 
election while in the harge of their duties? I say the sys- 
tem is illogical. It breeds distrust and dissension. It had its 
origin in bad blood and improper motives. It iscontrary to the 
genius of our institutions, and from every point of view itshould 
be stricken from the statute books of our common country. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Democratic side]. 

Mr. McCALL, Mr, Speaker, I have listened with a good deal 
of interest to the remarks of the distinguished 1 Por from 
Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] who has just taken his seat. Icer- 
tainly can commend the admirable tone of his speech, although I 
find myself unable to agree with much that he has said. I would 
only say with reference to his suggestion of the Australian ballot 
as a remedy for the evils in our suifrage, that there is nothing in 
the present Federal election laws which would prevent the gentle- 
man’s State or any other State from adopting that system. We 
have that system in Massichusetts in perhaps the most com- 
plete form in which it exists in any country; but I would say to 
the gentleman that if he thinks the Australian ballot will dis- 
franchise the colored voter and secure what he calls “‘Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy,” he is mistaken. We have in Massachusetts 
a number of thousand colored voters, and I venture to assert that 
they voteas understandingly and mark their ballots as correctly 
to express their will in any election—State or national—as do any 
class of voters in the State. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that these statutes which it is 
proposed to repeal can have no possible application to any elec- 
tion that is to occur within one year. It might have been added 
that they could not apply to any election within five years, in 
which the election machinery or that portion of it which relates 
tothe dreaded Federal marshals would not be in the hands of 
the Democratic party. Why, then, this hot haste for repeal? 
Why should they bring this measure, for which there is no pub- 
lic call and 8 no pressing need, before the special səs- 
sion of Congress ed by the President to deal with a grave 
financial situation? Thatsituation demands nonpartisan action. 
Certainly the measure before the House can not be said to be 
calculated to allay partisanship. The legislation asked for by 
the President has not yet been obtained. 

To my mind, the passage of this bill will only complicate the 
situation, and will tend to defeat the financial measure now pend- 
ing elsewhere, which I believe is necessary to avert from this 
country the threat of silver monometallism. For my part, if I 
were in favor of wiping out these laws, I should not at this most 
inopportune time vote for the passage of this bill; and I may be 
pardoned for saying that it appears to my mind that the prosecu- 
tion of this measure at the present critical time, when there is 
no public demand and when the existing Federal statutes could, 
from the standpoint of the party in power, do no possible injury 
for at least five years, is inspired for some other consideration 
than the good of the country. - 

Do gentlemen desire to divert the attention of their constitu- 
ents from the question of silver? Do they desire to keep alive 
the memories of the war, which we at the North have been 
told for many years we should forget? And are they afraid 
that the passions of that period will slumber in the bosoms of 
their brave and generous people? Do skorin short.“ see one 
more election,” not as was once said, in the cry of the blood 
shirt,“ but in the cry ol Federal domination” and ‘negro domi- 
nation’? Ifso, I believe it will be found that these cries have 
already been worn threadbare,and will this time fail to enlist 
the sympathy of the country. 

The claim for the repeal of the statutes is based upon two 
grounds: first, that they are unconstitutional; and, second, that 
they are inexpedient and unwise. As every gentleman who has 
addressed the House in this debate—with possibly a single ex- 
ception—has taken a hand at the constitutional argument, l 
should be very much out of the fashion if I failed to deal with 
that branch of the subiect; but in view of the clear and unam- 
biguous language of the Constitution, of the construction put 
upon it by the framers of that instrument, and especially of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, which has 
three times upheld the constitutionality of these very laws, the 
custom of arguing that question in this House seems to me more 
honored in the breach than the observance, and I will therefore 
confine my attention tothe expediency of the proposed legislation. 

The burden in this case rests upon the party proposing the re- 
peal. When any one asks for the age of a new law, it is in- 
eumbentupon him to prove that it is needed by the country; and 
in the same way, when a law has found its way upon our statute 
books, the 8 rests upon any man who would remove it of 
showing that it is generally unequal or unwise, or that it is not 
in accord with the popular desire. What have been the reasons 
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tadduced here to show that the statutes in question are unwise? 
So much energy has been expended by the majority in their 
‘great constitutional effort, in their attempt to overrule the 
upreme Court, that they have, I think, somewhat neglected to 
cover this particular branch of the subject, but in a general way 
the House been informed that the supervisors and marshals 
provided for by these laws have been used for purposes of intimi- 
dation. 

Mr. Speaker, I will admit that there is a species of intimida- 
tion, to produce which these laws are aimed, and I think suc- 
cessfully aimed. In a very exhaustive argument upon a similar 
subject in this House in 1890, Mr. LopGE of Massachusetts cited 
the case of an election held in the city of New York in May, 
1870, which was before the statutes in question were passed. 
That election was held simply for the choice of a judicial officer, 
and presumably would not arouse any general public interest, 
and there were polled in nine given assembly districts 37,780 
votes. In the following summer these laws were „andan 
election was held under them in November of the same year, at 
which members of Congress were chosen. 

This was an 3 election and would naturally call out a 
full vote. The nine districts which in May polled nearly 38,000 
votes, in November, under the operation of the Federal laws, 
polled 22,839, a decline of nearly 15,000. At the May election in 
precinct 6, of ward 1, there was cast 1 vote for every 2 of the 
population. In precinct 13, of ward 8,1 vote for every 1.67 of 
the population, and precinct 10, of ward 6, for every 93 of the 

pulation there were cast 100 votes. The whole vote in the 
fatter precinct was 844, which was more than the whole number 
of men, women, and children resident in that precinct. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, apparently these laws did have the effect 
to intimidate some one from voting. They were designed to 

revent plural voting, and some gentlemen who had previously 
largely exercised that right might feel aggrieved; but there was 
a more or less wholesome popio in the country at that time 
against that sort of thing, and I trust that it survives to a cer- 
tain extent to-day. The majority have cited here a number of 
special instances, based mainly upon reports of Democratic com- 
mittees, of terrible cases of intimidation under these laws. The 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] the other 
day alluded to an election in Cincinnati, where, he said, there 
were sixteen hundred Federal marshals armed with what he 
called “‘ bulldog revolvers,” and that these men were sent to the 
polls to intimidate the people. 

It does not appear that any one was killed on that occasion; 
but the gentleman, in proof of his assertion that there was in- 
timidation, said that one of these revolvers, one of these terrible 
engines of destruction, was in the lobby, Reports arded, I 
trust, so that membersof this body could not be injured, and that 
we could go there and inspect it. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. BLACK] also stated that there were 2,500 United States 
marshals at the last Presidential election in Chicago, sent out to 
prey upon the liberties of the people; and from his description 
of those men one would think that they were composed princi- 

ly of Jack Cades and assassins imported directly from Houns- 
ow Heath, and they carried about them all sorts of deadly 
weapons. 

What was the result? Was any man killed? Was any man 
intimidated? In response to a question relative to the election 
in Chicago upon that day, he admitted that it was a fair elec- 
tion. Now, Mr. Speaker, there is one significant thing about 
these harrowing Jack the Giant Killer stories drawn from these 
reports. A United States marshalcorresponds to a very consid- 
erable extent with a sheriff or policeman under State laws, and 
his duties are somewhat similar. We know that policemen kill 
nearly every day. Arm 2,500 deputy sheriffs, or 2,500 police- 
men, and send them out amongst the ple of a great city toin- 
timidate them and take away their liberties upon the most ex- 
citing day of the year, and how many of them, do you suppose, 
would survive? 

Take the history of the riots in this country and consider the 
grounds for them and consider the results in bloodshed, and I 
say it would be absolutely certain that if policemen or sheriffs 
should take up arms upon election day to provens the ple to 
any considersble extent from voting that blood would flow at al- 
most every voting precinct where they would appear; but they 
have in all this country and in the whole history of the opare 
tion of these laws for twenty years produced no instance of blood- 
shed, and I submit that is conclusive evidence that the 
deputy marshals have performed their duties ina proper way 
and that they were not sent out to intimidate anyone. 

Mr, COGSWELL. And that 55 were proper persons. 

Mr. MCCALL. Yes, as my friend observes, that they were 


proper persons. Where the marshals appeared at the polls, 
they appeared to protect the United States supervisors, to see 
that men personating other voters or simply repeating should 
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not vote; and I submit, from all the experience we have had up 
to the present time, there is no important law upon our statute 
books the enforcement of which has been attended with less 
abuse; and I certainly congratulate the Democratic party upon 
the ion of authors of such fine imaginative powers as the 
authors of these 3 fairy tales to which I have alluded. 

Mr. Speaker, these laws are not especially applicable to the 
South, as some gentlemen would have us believe, and the ap- 
peals to the wrongs to that section are therefore outside of the 
mark. The State of Mississippi was instanced the other day as 
having, under the operation of these laws from 1870 to 1890, de- 
clined . illions in its assessed value. Now, what is the 
fact? e deputy marshal, which is the feature of the existing 
laws most criticised, can not be 8 in any place having 
less than 20,000 inhabitants, and, while I have not looked at the 
census reports, my distinguished friend from Mississippi will 
correct me if I err in stating that there are not more than two 
. — in that State in which that provision of the law can possi- 

ly be applied. I say, then, that this law has very little practi- 
cal application in the South, and that it interferes in no way 
whatever with the working out of those beautiful local reforms 
in the suffrage, as, for instance, we find in the Mississippi con- 
stitution. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make a statement, as he is speaking of my State? z 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOKERof Mississty pi. Under the laws ait now stands 
supervisors are called for in all Congressional districts of the 
State upon the application of so many voters in a Congressional 
district, without reference to the question as to whether there 
are cities with a population of 20,000 or not, and they are called 
for and have been called for in my Congressional district at al- 
most every election that has occurred in the last ten or fifteen 
years. 

Mr. McCALL. I distinctly stated, Mr. Speaker, that the fea- 
ture of the laws which related to United States marshals could 
not have any general application to the State of Mississippi. I 
agree with the gentleman that two supervisors, one from each 
political party, may be appointed in any district, but they cər- 
tainly could intimidate no one. The gentleman may object to 
the marshals on that ground, but does he object to the scrutiny 
of the lists and the presence of two official witnesses at the polls? 
As my friend from 3 [Mr. GILLETT] pointed out in 
his excellent speech, these laws are composed of three parts, 
and have three distinct branches, and you might repeal any two 
features and preserve the third. Marshalscouid be done awa: 
with, as they are practically to-day in Mississippi, but supervi- 
sion could be retained. Why should the gentleman object to su- 
pervisors, whose chief duty it is to scrutinize the lists and see 
that men whose names ought not to be put upon them are not 
there, and to challenge voters who have no right to vote? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. We have election officers ap: 
pointed under State authority, who are amply honest and amply 
capena to perform that duty. 

-McCALL. Mr. Speaker, then there can be no question 
of intimidation; there certainly is none in having two supervis- 
ors, and the only objection which the gentleman can make to 
that must he based upon the ground that the State ought to reg- 
ulate national elections, and the United States Government 
should not have any part whatever in them, or have even wit- 
nesses present. 

This law, then, does not apply with any special force to the 
South, but it does apply especially in the North, where a con- 
siderable proportion of the population is in large cities. The 
gentleman from Kentuc . BRECKINRIDGE] accused the 
supporters of these laws with assailing cities and claiming that 
they were wicked things, while he himself claimed that a ci 
was a great center of light and civilization, and that they shoul 
be left to themselves, and instanced some of the famous cities of 
the world. Ido not deny the light and civilization part, but 
that large cities should be leit entirely to themselves, even where 
they were not a community for certain purposes with other lo- 
calities, seems to me a very unfortunate contention. 

Mr. Speaker, a ə city can not be dealt with as a mere lo- 
eality; it is not simply an aggregation of people with common 
local interests and with no interests in common with other 
people. The financial capital of a country like this is bound 
up in interest firmly with the whole country. Its vast wealth 
and its great opportunity for pleasure present attractions to all 
the adventurous criminals of the world, and draw thither a class 
of persons who are especially dangerous to law and order. The 
gentleman spoke of London and Paris. How many times would 
each of those cities have been razed to its foundations without 
one stone left upon another, if, as 1 says, they had 
been left to themselves; if they been compelled to rely 
only upon local forces for their preservation, and could not have 
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had bet arb around them the strong arm of the National Govern- 
ment 
We all remember upon a certain important historical occasion 
that the great city of New York was taken possession of by a 
mob, which went about robbing and pillaging and for 
days, and even after the Democratic governor of the State had 
addressed the mob and called them his friends and entreated 
them to desist, the work of robbery and murder went mer- 
rily on, until the Federal Government had to be called in to 
save the city. When the gentleman claims that great cities 
should be left to themselves, that they have no part or lot in 
common with the rest of the country, and that they do not con- 
tain elements especially dangerous to law and order, which can 
be used with great effect to perpetuate frauds upon the ballot, 
he is ignoring what I think is clearly seen by all thoughtful men. 
Mr. Speaker, it is claimed that these laws must be repealed be- 
cause the prope at the last election pronounced in favor of their 
repeal. I have observed, sir, that gentlemen on the other side, 
according as they happened to be afflicted with a mania upon this 
or that subject, have invariably come to the front with the as- 
sertion that the people at the last election had settled their par- 
ticular grievance. Advocates of free coinage upon this floor 
have told us that the Democratic platform pronounced [or free 
coi , and that the people decreed it. They have made cer- 
tain rulings upon the tariff and State banks, and occasionally 
a member has arisen here, and has argued as if the eyes of the 
ple of the country in the last election were fixed upon an ex- 
Boeder of this House, and so they have held him up to public 
execration, while at the same time they were paying him that 
5 form of flattery, and were imitating his rulings and his 


es. 

Now, sir, it occurs to me that the country at the last election 
was apparently not laboring under any great excitement upon 
any subject. © have been told that Mr. Cleveland was elected 
by a vote approaching unanimity; but it is a very extraordi- 
nary circumstance that Mr. Cleveland in the last election re- 
ceived a vote scarcely in excess of that given him in 1888, when 
he was defeated, although the number of voters in the country 
had increased in the meantime by a million and a half. Sir, 
there were a good many matters involved in the last election; 
there were personal matters involved; there were questions of 
finance, and, I may say, questions of finance of a somewhat vul- 
gar sort, and, as a result of one of them, Mr. Horace White, a 
very talented Democrat of New York, is to-day engaged in the 
discussion of the question whether when a man has paid $50,000 
to the Democratic campaign fund, with the idea that he shall 
receive a certain office, and he does not receive the office the 
money ought to be refunded to him. 

In short, I think it may be said that the question of the use of 
money in elections was before the people last fall. Did not Mr. 
Cleveland make some very virtuous observations upon that sub- 
por The matter was certainly left in sufficiently good shape 

or some member to stand upon this floor and proclaim that the 
poopie had declared for a poor and honest campaign, and the 

mocratic course upon this subject would have been garlanded 
and wreathed with flowers, and posi will be yet, notwith- 
standing the unfortunate disclosure which affords a symptom of 
what they themselves did in the election. 

With regard to the operation of these laws, I ask gentlemen 
to consider the declarations made by Mr. Cox in a report to this 
House after they had been in operation for eight years. In 1870 
Mr. Cox was perhaps the ablest and most vehement 9 of 
the enactment of these laws. They were put upon the statute 
books against his voice and his vote. He declaimed repeatedly 
against them; yet eight years afterwards, when he had been ap- 
pointed a member of a committee to examine into their opera- 
tion, he pronounced in the strongest possible manner, in view 
of the evidence he had gathered, that the laws had been pro- 
ductive of great good, and that Mr. Davenport had administered 
his office in a manner that was worthy of all praise. 

An attempt has been made in this debate todraw what is called 
the color line,” and to stir up a sectional feeling. So far as my 
constituency or the Commonwealth of Massachusetts isconcerned 
I can say emphatically that there is nothing but the best of feel- 
ing towards the South. Our scholars study her history; they 
are sorry at her mistakes, while they regard her great deeds 
with pride as a part of the history of the same imperial race to 
which they belong. Her merchants and capitalists would find 
in the great natural wealth of the South an opportunity for that 
increase which nature has denied them at their less favored 
home. They would be glad to witness the 8 of the happy 
union between the surplus wealth of one section and the abundant 


natural resources of the other. Not less grateful to their eyes 
than to yours would be the spectacle of new temples of industry 
lifting their spires to the Southern sky, of your wonderful min- 
eral wealth being 
“rich in crops and rich in heroes,” covered with smiling 


unbared to the sunlight of your fair slopes, 
peace 


and plenty, and wopo the palace of the rich and the cabin 
of the poor, both shelte: and upheld by the same code of just 
and equal laws. 


There is no feeling, no hostility in my section towards the 
South, and the desire for the proar omon of these laws is in no 
degree of a sectional, buton the other hand is strictly of a na- 
tional character. These laws may be inefficient; their touch 
may fall too lightly upon the wrongdoer. It may be impalpable 
to a great majority of our citizens, but they furnish the only ev- 
idence of any consciousness on the part of the Republic of the 
existence of that tie through which the homage of her citizens 
and her own love and care reciprocally flow; they are the only na- 
tional expression of any regard for the franchise upon which the 
foundations of the Republic repose. They should stand as a pro- 
test against merely reactionary legislation. They should stand 
as a witness, in however slight adegree, that this is a nation, 
and that it would extend over its citizens its shining and ample 
shield while they are in the exercise of their highest act of cit- 
izenship. wee on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MCNAGNY. Mr. Speaker, I shall not attempt to discuss 
the grave question concerning the constitutional validity of the 
laws which it is here sought to repeal. Both the gentleman from 
Nen ie TUCKER] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LAWSON] have discussed those great questions in so able and 
dispassionate a manner that but little room is left for further 
remarks. They have, however, made a suggestion which is 
highly pertinent; and that is, that no matter what the Supreme 
Court of the United States may have decided upon these ques- 
tions, a tribunal of higher authority than that court, a tribunal 
from whose decisions no appeal can be prosecuted, a tribunal 
whose decrees can not be reversed except by a petition for a re- 
hearing, has decided that this whole system of laws was hurtful 
and oppressive. : 

The judgmentof the free, intelligent American people is to that 
effect. The Democratic party, among other issues, submitted 
the question as to the rightfulness of these law3 to the deliberate 
judgment of the people in the election of 1892, and that people, 
with a unanimity and intelligence which did it infinite credit, 
found for the Democratic party on all these issues. In olden 
times, and under different systems of government, great ques- 
tions of state were decided by force and arms; but with our tra- 
ditions of freedom and higher civilization, we have adopted the 
plan of submitting all these questions to the free, intelligent, 
deliberate judgment of the American people, and that judgment 
is the first arbiter of all political controversies. 

The ballot is a weapon firmer set 
And better than the bayonet; 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 


But executes a freeman's will 
As lightning does the will of God. 


In addition to the fact, then, that the American people have 
so decided as to bind our judgment upon the vote to be given on 
this measure, there are other reasons which ought to influence 
us: and by your permission, Mr. Speaker, I will state a few of 
them. It is universally conceded that our generation is boing 
moved by new forces, new impulses, and new ideas. The hearts 
of men in all ages and climes have yearned and ted for lib- 
erty; and it has been reserved to our country and to our times 
to bring about the realizution of those hopes of the ages. The 
Democratic party stands for all these niga ideals. It may have 
stumbled in the past and almost fallen; but now, thank God, its 
feet are firmly planted on the great highways of progress, and 
its face is turned toward the setting sun, while the past of dead 
issues, sectional hatreds, and unjust restrictions is behind it. 

The aspirations, then, which stir the people of the present day 
are toward greater freedom, greater freedom of elections, greater 
freedom in our trade relations with foreign nations. Theselaws 
are a stumbling-block to this spirit of the age; and by reason of 
that fact, if for no other, they ought to be abrogated and swept 
aside. They interfere with local self-government in the States, 
with the absolute rights of the States to prescribe regulations for 
the conduct of their own elections, and to provide the machinery 
by which the will of the people shall be registered. They are 
an imputation against the manhood of the voters of the States, 
and imply a lack of ability on their part to conduct free and fair 
elections. They establish a hateful system of espionage upon the 
individual voter, and that is an additional reason why they ought 
to be 7 aside. They were born of sectional hatred, and are 
relics of the prejudices engendered by the war. The kindly hand 
of time has effaced all the scars of that tremendous struggle ex- 
cept the hateful system of laws which it is now 2 to re- 

Its examples of splendid daring and heroic fortitude are 
alike the heritage of the men of the North and the men of the 
South, while its settlements of political questions have been em- 
bodied in the organic law of the time. And I know of no man 
who desires to put his hand upon those settlements. 
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Mr. Speaker, I was greatly moved the other day by the remarks 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] when he was dis- 
cussing on the floor of this House another national question. He 
depicted with great power and cr No the efforts made by his 
people to rehabilitate his section of the country, to enable it to 
recover from the effects of the war. Beyond doubt the circum- 
stances surrounding the ple of the South at the conclusion of 
that tremendous struggle were disheartening in the extreme. 
But itis matter of great congratulation to that gentleman and 
others of his kind that his people possessed within themselves 
the elements of their own salvation. And now those dark times 
being overpassed, that section of the country is instinct with the 
development of the times, her material resources have been de- 
veloped, her social and moral conditions have been elevated so 
that they compare favorably in all the conditions that make life 
desirable with any other section. 

These laws were passed: with the evident purpose of prevent- 
ing to some extent this rehabilitation unless it should take place 
under the auspices of a certain political party of this country. 
It has been said by my colleague from Indiana that the South is 
solid. True it is; and if you will parara mea moment, I want to 
present the reasons why the South is solid. Itis because at the 
conclusion of the war the Democratic party represented all the 
best elements in those several communities. It meant peace, it 
meant comfort, it meant the protection of the laws to person and 
property, it meant elevation, it meant development of material 
resources, it meant everything to those people which was desir- 
able and pleasant for their contemplation; while on the other 
side the Republican party meant the reign of lust, it meant the 
destruction of the courts, it meant corruption of the Legislature, 
it meant to those people everything which was undesirable. 

Is it any wonder, then, that they sought affiliation with a party 
which meant the recuperation of their material resources, the 
development of their country, the establishment of schools, the 
protection of their social and political rights? A moment's re- 
view of the circumstances in one or two of these States, from 
which happily by reason of the exertions of the Democratic 
party they were released, will not be inopportune. The next 
to the last Republican governor of the State of South Carolina 
was a convicted embezzler, who sought protection by reason of 
the fact that a man in his official position could not reached 
by the ordinary processes of the courts. The last Republican 
Legislature of South Carolina was so notably corrupt that it was 
a matter well known to the public that certain members of that 
Legislature had a price fixed for their votes, upon the payment 
of which they could be secured in behalf of any measure oA Sete 

Corruption in high places and in low places ran riot. The last 
Republican Legislature of the State of North Carolina increased 
the debt of the people of that State more than $23,000,000 at one 
session; and for the legislation so attained commissions to the 
extent of more than $2,000,000 were paid to the members.of that 
Legislature and to lobbyists. Is it any wonder, then, that the 

ple of those States and of the other Southern States, for the 

tory of reconstruction is practically the same in all of them, 
combined all the better elements of society together for the sake 
of sweeping that outrageous condition of affairs forever into 
oblivion? And I think that they are not justly entitled to any 
measure of condemnation because in defense of their own in- 
terests and their own institutions they did ally themselves with 
the Sny pariy which was in a condition to give them protection 


for their homes, their families, and their property. 
I say, then, Mr. S er, that the Democratic party in the 
States of the South is entitled to and has earned the love, re- 


spect, and all ce of the people of those States. These laws 
are too expensive when the 1 8 7 of the country are pinched 
with hard times and practicing all the small economies. Itis 
not proper that we here should vote to continue the disburse- 
ment of millions of dollars of the people’s money upon cuses of 
doubtful expediency. The or ae for the enforcement of 
these laws are practically unlimited, and the graye accusation 
against them is that they have produced no results commensu- 
rate with the expenditures. In the State of New York alone 
there have been millions of dollarsexpended in payment of the 
fees of officers created by these statutes, and up to the present 
moment there never has been a single, solitary conviction of fraud 
under these laws in that State. 

Mr. RAY. On what authority do you make that statement? 

Mr. MONAGNY. On the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee of which you were a member, which investigated the 
whole ae and published the testimony taken by it. 

Mr. RAV. I know. But suppose you find that the report does 
not contain any such statement? 

Mr. MCNAGNY. I have read it. 

Mr. RAY. And that, on the other hand, the evidence shows 
that there were convictions under the law, several of them? 

Mr. MCNAGNY. I repeat here that the report of the major- 
ity of that committee which made the investigation—a S- 
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and honest investigation of this question—is to the effect 
that not only had there never been a conviction for fraud under 
these laws in the southern district of New York, but that there 
had never been a pretense of an indictment for fraud under the 
statutes in question in the State of New York. 
Mr. RAY. 19 0 8 vo you read the evidence? 
Mr, MONAGNY. I have read the evidence. 
Mr. RAY. Do not you know that the evidence shows in that 
Pe eel that there were two or three convictions in New York 


ty? 

Mr. McCNAGNY. No, sir; that report, or the evidence it con- 
tains, shows no such state of facts. 

Mr. RAY. It does not? 

Mr. MCNAGNY. It does not. 

Mr. RAY. Then just waita moment. Will you permit me, 
at a little later stage, to read from that evidence? 

Mr. MCNAGNY. You may, in any remarks you choose to ad- 
dress to the House in that connection. 

Mr. RAY. I wouldlike to haveitin connection with the state- 
ment you have just made. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. I do again assert that the report shows no 
convictions for fraud, butit does show that there have been three 
indictments for alleged violations of the registration laws, neither 
of which was prosecuted to effect. This failure of results in New 
York is not by reason of the fact that the courts were in the con- 
trol of the Democratic party, because prior to that investiga- 
tion uninterruptedly for four years there had been a Republican 
district attorney in that district of New Yorkand a Republican 
marshal and other officials, but because no criminal offenses were 
committed. So, I repeat, that the operation of that system in 
New York has been wholly without results to justify the ex- 
penditure of millions of the people’s money. 

Lastly, I want to suggest that the 1 of these laws is 
calculated to corrupt and debauch the ballot, and not purify it. 
I speak of their operation so far as it comes under my own ob- 
servation inmy own State. The condition of affairs there has 
been this, and it is not necessary for me to say that in thatState 
political controversies are waged with a bitterness unknown else- 
where. The status and affiliations of every man before each elec- 
tion are definitely ascertained and known, and the resultof these 
laws in that State has been that ifa man were found to be wa- 
vering in his allegiance to the Republican ‘party, and was a man 
who could be influenced by improper considerations, he was a 
pointed a deputy marshal or an election officer, with the sole 
purpose in view of binding him more closely to the party in 
power and securing his vote. So Lam justified in saying that 
the result of the law in that jurisdiction, at least, has been to de- 
bauch the ballot instead of preserving and purifying it. 

Now, there were some other observations which I desired to 
submit to the House upon the pending measure, but as my time 
is about to expire I forego the presentation of other questions. 
But I desire to recapitulat2 that these laws are in opposition to 
the spirit of the age; that that spirit demands the utmost free- 
dom of the citizens ofeach State consistent with the existence of 
the nation; that these laws are unjust and oppressive in that the 
8 8 the rights of the States to control their local affairs un 
establish a system of espionage upon the conduct of the voter; 
that they are unjust because they provide for the disbursement 
of large sums of public money without any commensurate return 
or result. The people of this country have demanded of the Dem- 
ocratic party that it wipe these laws from the statute books. I 
believe we ought to so vote upon this question as that they will 
pe Analy and totally abrogated. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Speaker, Ishall not long detain the House 
by any remarks which I shall make to-day. For, sir, it is not 
ny duty nor is it within my power toanticipate those arguments 
which shall be made here at a later stage of this discussion by 
my seniors from the city of New York, and especially by him 
who, after a work which perhaps would entitle him to be first 
among those whoshould be credited for having borne the burden 
of the preparation of this measure, is for the presentdetained by 
domestic affliction from the leadership of this debate. 

Nor shall I trouble myself much about the discussion of the 
constitutional questions involved. Those questions have been 
too well discussed by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
to leave me any reason for supplementing what he has said. In- 
deed, sir, if we were only to meet the arguments of the gentle- 
men who have addressed themselves to that point from the 
other side of the House, there would be little reason for any- 
one to discuss that branch of the subject. We are, to be sure, 
referred to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; but I take it there is no one upon thatside who imagines 
those upon this side to be so blind to all political principle as for 
one instant to admit that the decision of that court should con- 
kol — the deliberations of this House or the opinions of a 
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The decisions which are referred to were pronounced by the 
with which that court was packed in order to force 


same j 
upon us legal-tender laws the same judges who connived 
at the breaking down of our State bank system, by the same 


. who, as individuals, assisted in forging then mes of three 
uthern States of this Union in order to bar from the Presi- 
dency the distinguished New Yorker who was elected to it. 
There is another reason, sir, why it does not seem worth while 
to.dwell m the constitutional question; and that is that what- 
ever ma: the rules by which the minority in this House have 
been guided when they have been in control of this Government, 
it is not a principle of Democracy to find in the Constitution the 
limit to which it can goin the perpetration of wrong, and then 


to act up to that limit. 
Nor, sir, shall I trouble myself ularly about the slanders 
which from every corner of Chamber have been hurled 
ainst the city of New York. We accept them asa decoration. 
vory shot fired at us indicates that New York is ed as 
the citadel of the Democracy; and, sir, in the sym yof our 
friends and the attacks of our enemies we always hope to be 


fortunate. [Applause.] Those attacks come mainly from gen- 
tlemen who have at least the excuse of ignorance; and yet at the 
same 


time, if they had seen fit to call to their aid 3 
of facts to support their assertion, they would have fo them- 
selves ‘hoist with their own petard.” 

What are the facts? They are that the State of New York 
has given a model to the United States, first in her registry laws, 
second in her election laws, third in her laws for counting the 
votes, until from one end of the country to the other the one 
State as to which it is absolutely known upon election night just 
how she stands, so satisfactorily that neither friend or foe hasa 
doubt, is the great Empire State of New York. 

Comparing the city of New York with the country districts of 
that State, which my friend on the other side [Mr. Ray] so feel- 
ingly represents, he knows just as well as I do that the last and 
the greatest measure by which fraud was stamped out through- 
out the length and breadth of the State of New York was when 
we com the districts to undergo the same scrutiny 
that we had voluntarily put upon ourselves in the city years and 
years before. 

Gentlemen from other States may talk about the illiteracy of 
New York City. Iam glad to see that no one of my 
has thus exposed his own ignorance, because they—at least the 
8 members from the State of New Tork —kuowas well 
az I do that the city of New York stands high in the scale of ed- 
ucation and of literacy, as shown by a Republican census; and 
that if you want to find the illiterate portion of the State of New 
York, where a large proportion of the inhabitants can not read, 
are impermeable to literature and unreachable by argument, you 
have to cross the State, to go clear across to the other side, to 
the place where eh give the largest Republican ae 
flaug here illiteracy and Republicanism have made 
section notorious as the stronghold of the now minority par 
of the State of New York. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Nor, sir, am I particularly troubled about the efiect of these 
laws upon the Democratic vote in the city of New York. In that 
I differ from some of my colleagues, but I believe that the ma- 
jority of the 1 of the city of New Vork will agree 
with me. I ou, Mr. Speaker, that the Davenport régime 
is worth thousands of votes to us every year. 

The absolute disgust of the decent C as well 
as Democrats, in the city.of New York at the operations of these 
laws under this man is such that, although the he has 

rpetrated are notexaggerated, although the intimidation which 
hes been described is such as has never been equaled, yet for 
every voter he has driven from thepolls by theexercise of Federal 
authority there are two disgusted Republicans who either vote 
the Democratic ticket or stay at home rather than be in the com- 

y of those who sanction such wrongs. 

Now, sir, if I were to frame an indictment against these laws 
based upon the experience we have had, next after their uncon- 
stitutionality and the inherently infamouscharacter of the legis- 
lation that has connived at such outrages.as have been tolerated 
under it, I should urge the fact that it is utterly useless, as 
demonstrated not merely in the city of New York, but else- 
where. Gentlemen have seen fit to refer to the conditions in the 
city of New York before and after the eof these laws; 
but not one of them has claimed. not one of them will claim, but 
what the reformation of the conditionsat New York have come 
under State laws, administered by State officers, with the aid of 
our State courts. 

More than that. During the administration of those laws 
under the Federal officials at the city of New York we have had 
fhe most flagrant frauds that have ever di American 
elections. For le, in 1884, we have the testimony of ex- 
Senator Dorsey, who charge of the matter, us to the extent 
of which, by a golden stream, the vote of New York was de- 


bauched. Not me that, but in Indiana, whence the gentle- 
mun arose the other day and read a lecture te New York on the 
eet elections, we have examples which have made that 

tea hissing and by-word wherever election purity is dis- 
cussed, and until it is known that Republican crime has been 
punished by Democratic triumph. It is. sir, not merely on ac- 
count of the character of these , which is enough to demand 


their re but on. account of the utter inefficiency of these laws 
to sto: publican frauds that I ask, on behalf of the city of 
New York, that she be not longer subjected to them. 


It may still be asked, sir, why we want these laws repealed. 
The causes I have suggested may not seem such as to warrant 
the attention that has been paid to them. The more important 
reason, sir, isone which toa Democrat lies at the foundation of 
every B upon which he hopes his party may develop 
that of leaving every man and every locality free to attend ex- 
clusively to his or its own business. Weon the Democraticside 
from the State of New York are not laboring under the impres- 
sion that when our con tituents have elected us and sent ORS 
that we have brought with us all the brains that formerly ex- 
isted in that constituency. We are not laboring under the im- 
pression but what we left behind us those as intelligent, as pa- 
triotic, as capable of attending to what ought to be attended to 
in their localities, and we do not believe w. elections are to be 
had within our constituencies that it needs either our help or 
that of other gentlemen from other parts of the country who 
knowstill lessaboutitthan do we tomake thoseelectionselfective. 

Mr. RAY. Will it disturb the gentleman if I ask him aques- 
tion at this time? 

Mr. WARNER. Not the slightest. 

Mr. RAY. When you came here asa Representative ofa por- 
tion of the electors of that State, you came here to lugislats for 
the whole ple, did you not? 

Mr. W . In so far as I am permitted to do so under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. RAY. That being true, then I desire to.ask you, do you 
not think that the people of the entire nation have an interest 
in the question whether you were elected by the honest votes of 
your district or not? 

Mr. WARNER. The people of the whole country have an in- 
terest in that I properly represent that district, and in letti 
that district alone in their choice, so that it may 
out the man it wants to t it in Congress. 

Mr. RAY. Are they not interested, my dear friend, in the 

uestion whether or not you were elected by the honest voters of 
at district, their having the right to go to the polis freely, to 
cast their ene to have those votes honestly and 
truly counted? 
soe WARNER. I have no question whatever but that such is 

e fact. 

Mr.RAY. Well, if that is true, and the right is constitutional, 
why, then, is it not perfectly legitimate and n pooper for the Con- 
greet Se Daten States to pass laws that insure that re- 
sult? 

Mr. WARNER. For the reason that this Congress is not God 
Almighty, butis simply composed of men subject to fanltsasare 
other men, and for the reason that of these Who are competent 
to attend to elections in New York, those in New York come 
first, and no one else hasa right to interfere with their business. 

Mr. RAY. But you have just conceded that this is the busi- 
ness of the le of the whole United States. 

Mr. W. It is their interest, but it is not their busi- 
ness. There is where the gentleman makes his mistake. There 
lies the fallacy of the whole Republican theo-y, that wherever 
itis to the interest of anybody that a certain state of thingsshall 
exist, it is the business of that person to interfere by law to see 
that it shall be b ht about. 

Mr. RAY. Then Í take it that you stand on raed propoekion, 
which other gentlemen on your side of the Chamber have urged, 
that these election laws are unconstitutional? 

Mr. WARNER. Absolutely so; almost as unconstitutional as 
they are intolerable. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

NE BAK Isimply wanted to know whether that was your 
position. 

Mr. WARNER. Thatisnot my only position, sir. 

Mr. RAY. I wanted to know if that was yeur position. 

Mr. WARNER. It is one of my positions. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
Ido not want the help, to attand to elections in New York even, 
ofa gentleman so intelligent, so disintsrested, and so wil to 
attend to other people's affairs as 8 friend [Mr. 
Ray}, who has just taken his seat, ouga I doubt whether I 
could get better assistance. aughter.] {donot want, ior that 
purpose, even the aid of my friend on the other side [Mr. DAN- 
IELS,] who i am sorry I do not see in his seat, the most consid- 
erate, if there is any distinct on to be made between friends, of 
all those whe sit on the Republican side, and whose ideas of what 
would be proper and of what the people ought to submit to may 
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be inferred from the fact that he appealed to Southerners upon 
this floor to stand by the opinion of Mr. Justice Woods [laugh- 
ter]—a suggestion made in perfect sincerity, and which, in the 
extent of its absurdity, could only be paralleled by appæeling to 
the people of New Orleans to stand by the sentiments of the Hon, 
Benjamin F. Butler, who had once honored that city with his 
residence, or by appealing to the Democrats of Indiana to stand 
by the opinion of Mr. Justice Woods, who reversed himself in 
order to keep Dudley from going to jail and to keep the blocks- 
of- i vo scandal from becoming a matter of punishment, 
= it, was of political scandal. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Does the gentleman deny that the 
second charge of Judge Woods was the law? 

Mr. WARNER, Ia from Philip drunk to Philip sober, 
and Philip sober spoke first. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman do me the 
kindness to answer my question? Does he deny that the charge 
— J nudge Woods to the grand jury, the second charge, was the 


w 

Mr. WARNER. I do, entirely. It is neither law, morals, nor 
d 1115 plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JO SON of Indiana. I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to a decision in 7 Peters, United States Reports. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Speaker, I should be glad to have that 
called to my attention at some other time, but I am afraid I am 
too hard to be convinced to make it worth while to stop for that 
purpose now. 

So far as my own opinion is valuable ithas been already given; 
so far as the opinion of the judgein Peters is valuable, the 

tleman can put it in his h. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I understand the gentleman to 
yield to me to call his attention to this opinion. 1 want to read 
to him this decision in Peters. 

Mr. WARNER. I do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then I desire to sa; 
tleman that the point had been decided years ago, 
embraced in Judge Woods's charge. 

Mr. WARNER. I have understood that the attorney for 
Dudley urged that point, and that upon that ground Judge 
Woods reversed his former decision, but I have never believed 
that his last decision was the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. But the point I make is that the 
reversal involves a correct statement of the law. Does the - 
tleman find fault with Judge Woods for correcting an error into 
which he had fallen? 

Mr. WARNER. I find fault with Judge Woods for makin 
what I believe to be an illegal decision, driven to it by politi 
necessity, after his own manliness and his own intelligence had 
caused him to promulgate an entirely different decision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Is the gentlemanawareof the fact 
that Justice Harlan, in a correspondence with Judge Woods 

Mr. W. r. Speaker, I refuse to be interrupted fur- 


er. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman is safest when he 
is not interrupted. [Laughter on the Republican side.] Iwould 
commend to the gentleman the opinion of Justice Harlan, who 
corroborates Judge Woods. 

Mr. WARNER. It appears to me, Mr. Speaker, that I am 
not safe“ even when I refuse to yield. (Laughter. } 

Mr. JOHNSON ofIndiana. Thegentlemanis never safe when 
he makes a mistake in the presence of men who know better. 
5 I have here, if the gentleman will permit me, the 
opinion which Mr. McDonald expressed about Judge Woods. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Speaker, I have refused to yield, and 
have called for order and failed; and I have appealed to courtesy 
5 littlesuccess. How am I going to proceed? [Laugh- 

r. 

Nr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Task if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. WARNER. The gentleman has already declined to 
yield, Mr. Speaker. [Laughter.] In other words, the reason of 
our opposition, based upon the operation of the laws now upon 
~ the statute books, is that they are a wanton and a tyrannical in- 
terference with our business by gentlemen who do not know it 
half as well as do we. 

But, sir, there is another more important reason for the repeal 
of these laws; and if it had not existed I should not have thought 
it worth while to detain this House in listening to my remarks. 
It is this: We to-day are enjoying the blessings of a free govern- 


to the gen- 
e very point 


ment handed down to us by our fathers. ‘The one way in which, 


as history has universally shown, a government like ours may 
be wrecked and disaster take the place of prosperity, is by con- 
tinued aggression on the part of the cen A borer 

Now, sir, I am sanguine enough to hope t this country of 
ours is destined to endure forever. I am enough to 
believe that when the encroachments of the eral Govern- 


ment shall have reached that stage at which the next step would 
be national disaster there will be enough left of the liberty-lov- 
ing spirit among our people to make them rise and sweep away 
Federal officials from about our ballot boxes. It is not because 
I believe that this Government is not destined to succeed, but 
because I believe that the real question before us is whether we 
shall at this time, in a peaceable manner, do away with the en- 
croachment that has already commenced or whether we shall 
tolerate it longer and leave it to our children, either inspired 
with more of patriotism than we are blessed with or stirred by 
more intolerable tyranny than that with which we have been 
2 to remedy by force what we ought to right now by leg - 
on. 

It is just because I do love ballots rather than bullets—just be- 
cause I do want to see this Government developed under the leg- 
islation of ce, rather than the regulation of war—just because 
we should d down to our children this Government as free 
as capableof growing along the lines upon which it was founded 
as our forefathers transmitted it to us, that we want the repeal 
of these acts which are the entering- e of Federal interfer- 
ence, which, when it becomes too intolerable, can only be met by 
those means at which we all stand aghast. 

[Applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. RICHARDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. If I may be allowed a portion of the — 
man's time, Iwill now answer any question which the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] may wish to put. 

The SP pro ve (Mr. PENDLETON of West Vir- 
ginia). That can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I desired at the time I sought au- 
dience from the gentleman, to read to him an expression on the 
part of Hon. Joseph E. McDonald—— : 

Mr. WARNER. I object to the gentleman tadig anything, 
Mr. Speaker. Any question which he wants to put, will gladly 


answer. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Indiana is 
notin order. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. RICHARDS] has 
been recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. As I understood, when the gen- 
tleman’s time was about to expire, and before he had resumed 
his seat, he retained possession of the floor, to the end that I 
might ꝓropound an interrogatory that I desired to put. Am I 
wrong? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It can 28 done by unanimous 
consent. The gentleman from New York has objected, as the 
Chair understood, to further interrogatory; and 
from Ohio has been recognized and has the floor. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not care anyehing about these 
questions; but with all due respect to the C and in the in- 
terest of the rights of members 9 the same rule be 
applied to me), it seems to me that if the gentleman from New 
2 ork [Mr. WARNER] is not occupying the floor he ought to sit 

own. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
had resigned the floor, and the gentleman from Ohio had been 


recognized. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I did not so understand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was the situation; and 
after that the gentleman from New York arose and made his re- 
guest. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, the form of government 
under which we live recognizes the sovereign rights of the people 
and that all men are created free and equal.“ 

The simplest form of arepublic is where all the people of proper 
age meet to make laws and transact the business of the govern- 
ment. Such a republic must be very limited, both in the num- 
ber of its citizens and the area of its territory. Examples of this 
form existed in ancient Greece, and sometimes comprised but a 
single town. But where this form became inconvenient, owing 
to increased area of country and the number of citizens, repre- 
sentatives were chosen to act for the whole body of people. Such 
ba penn isa representative republic. To this belong 

modern Oe ETE and while our Government belongs to this 
class, and while it is the greatest representative republic the 
world has ever seen, it is com of other perfect republics 
whose rights she is, under the Constitution, bound to respect. , 

Whether a republic be large or small, whether legislating 
directly or indirectly or through representatives, whether sim- 
ple or composed of separate states, itmust of necessity have this 
one fundamental characteristic: the equal sovereignity of all its 
citizens. This alone constitutes ita republic. If only one 
son is sovereign, the government is a monarchy; if only a few, 
itis an aristocracy. 

If, then, we would retain our republican form of government 
we must preserve the purity of our elections, the freedom of the 
ballot, and the rights of the citizen. We have great cause for 
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rejoicing that the iniquitous ‘force bill” was defeated, and de- 
feated in the nick of time. It contemplated a bold step toward 
centralization, which, if once taken, could never have boan re- 
traced. 

But while rejoicing over the defeat of this measure, we must 
be on the lookout not only for wrongs that are striving to enter 
but for those which are already here. A good general will not 
be content with repelling an aggressive foe, but will follow and 
recapture all the booty the enemy has carried away. The in- 
iquities contemplated by the force bill,” the provisions of which 
were resd and discussed all over the land, by people in all local- 
ities and in all stations of life, havo opened the eyes of the people 
to the iniquities already existing; they feel that the liberties of 
the people have been encroached upon, that their rights have 
been invaded, and they will not rest until these rights are fully 
restored. $ 

The newspapers, from the great city dailies down to the most 
humble county paper in the least populous county of the United 
States, bring home to the people the news of the great world 
social, business, and political—and that these are read and dis- 
cussed in the office, the store, in the street, in the home of the 
mechanic and the farmer is abundantly evidenced by the gen- 
eral intelligence of our pepe especially upon the great politi- 
cal questions of the day. We often admonish each other to keep 
in touch with the people; but whether we all do this or not, we 
m feel assured that the people will keep in touch with their 
legislators. They know the questions discussed here, and what- 
ever side of an issue we may take they know whether we are 
working for their interests or not; seeing some of the iniquities 
contemplated by the force bill,” the people are not satisfied 
with having prevented the e of that act by defeating the 
Republican party at the polls, but they ask at our hands the re- 
peal of all statutes relating to Federal supervision of elections. 

Shall we respond to their wishes? Shall we follow the dictates 
of our own judgmentand restore to each State its birthright, the 
freedom of the ballot, or shall we permit this pollution to re- 
main upon our statute books? 

Section 4 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
reads as follows: 

f hol elections for Senators and 
restive uit e euch Sine ty he Loea here 


but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


its original meaning as to have become the innocent cause of all 
the sins commit by the John I. Davenports of the modern 
Federal-election machine. 

In reading the history of the Constitution and its ratification 
by the States we find the true explanation of the clause in ques- 

on. 

Ata périod while the confederation existed, Rhode Island, for 
the pu of defeating some measure then ponding, refused to 
elect Delegates to Congress. To prevent a like occurrence in 
the future, this clause was inserted in the Constitution; for, as 
was wisely said by John Jay at the time this subject was being 
discussed in the New York convention, Every government is 
imperfect unless it has an inherent power of self-preservation,” 
and manifestly if the individual States refused to send Repre- 
sentatives to Congress, Uncle Sam would have to ‘‘shut up 


shop.” 

This, then, was the sole reason given at the time for the pro- 
vision of this clause, viz, the preservation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and who were better able to Png! 4ieds the meaning 
intended than the framers of the Constitution themselves? These 
old patriots were very jealous of their rights, especially the 
right of local government, which they rightly regarded as the 
foundation stone of their liberty. They had learned by bitter 
experience what it was to have a dominant power over them. 
They had too recently freed themselves from the yoke of Eng- 
lish tyranny to voluntarily submit themselves to another yoke. 

So when the Constitution was submitted to the States for rat- 
ification, tersely written and carefully worded as it was, it was 
subjected to the keenest scrutiny, and by scholars, too—classical 
scholars, who well knew the value of each English word; and 
being thus scrutinized, the language of this same clause in sec- 
tion 4 of the first article was thought by more than half the 
States to be faulty. Itwas pointed at with a prophetic finger as 
a something which might in some way confer too much power 
on the Federal Government, and they were slow, some of them 
very slow, to ratify the Constitution with this clause, while at 
least seven States recommended an explanatory or restrictive 


clause limiting the power of Federal interference in elections to 
those cases where the State either refused or was unable, as 
from invasion by an enemy, to send ta mae to Congress. 

Had theserecommendations been comp with, and a restrict- 
ive clause been inserted, what trouble would have been saved 
us, and how the scheming Republiean 5 who, to keep 
his party in supremacy even by the ravishing of our fair Con- 
stitution or the destruction of the liberties of the people, would 


have been frustrated at least at this point, but after discussing 
the subject thoroughly, and from every standpoint, it was de- 
cided that the construction was plain and the me g obvious, 


thatthe Federal authority, spoken of secondarily, was only to 
be exercised in case the primary authority failed to act. If these 
discussions failed to make the language of the Constitution more 
explicit, so that but one construction could be placed upon its 
words, they haveaccomplished a great purpose by transmitting to 
us the spirit as well as the letter of the law, and may we not 8a 
with all reverence for the Divine law, of which it was first said, 
“That the letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” 

The construction so decided upon was not called into question 
for almost a hundred years. e through wars, both 
with other nations and the great civil war, and yet at no time 
was it found necessary for the Federal Government to interfere 
in our elections during all these years. 

What was the condition of the country when the statutes were 

ssed providing for Federal supervisors of elections, special 

eputy marshals, and the bringing of armed troops to the polls? 
Had any State refused to send Senators and Representatives to 
Congress, or was any State unable so to do by reason of an inva- 
sion or from any other cause? Do those who voted for these 
statutes claim that either of these conditions existed in an 
State at the time of their pense No. Noone has pretended 
to say that at the time of their passage or at any time since, an 
State has refused or been unable to send Representatives re 
Senators to Congress. 

What, then, was the pretext for the passage of these statutes? 
It is claimed that Sey vere pug to meet a great emergency, or 
to use the exact words of a Senator [Mr. STEWART], who helped 
to pass them, ‘‘ What was supposed to be a great emergency on 
account of frauds in the elections in the city of New York.” 
This same Senator in a speech in the Senate in the Fifty-second 
Congress said that at the passage of this law— 

I objected to its too general application in the South. I objected to its 
ap lication in the rural districts on general principles. Iconfined it to great 

ties. I think that law was subject to abuse; that it contained provisions 
that never should have been enacted. That very law illustrates the danger 
of trampling upon the rights of the States. 

Is not this pretty strong language from a gentleman who voted 
for the e of these statutes? It is a warning against care- 
less legislation. We should be sure, very sure, before we vote 
upon a bill, whether it contains provisions that never should 
be enacted.” Voting for the passage of a bill is a serious map 
and the language of the Senator quoted goes to show that it 
sometimes done—atleastin the Senate—without due deliberation. 
I hasten to explain that I do not charge this want of deliberation 
to the present session of the Senate, however. The old adage 
about the ounce of prevention is pertinent to such legislation. 
How infinitely easier to prevent the passage of an unwise bill 
than to cure the evils it has wrought after becoming a law. A 
step ina wrong direction is dangerous in legislation as in all 
things else, and it was the e of these iniquitous laws now 
sought to be repealed that led a large portion of the Republican 
party to take another step in the wrong direction and attempt 
to force upon the freemen of this country that sum of all villain- 
ous legislation, the force bill. 

What if there were frauds in the New York elections, or in 
the elections of any other city or any other State? So long as 
these States sent their representatives to Congress the Federal 
Government had no right to interfere in their domestic affairs. 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republi- 
can form of government. 

So reads Article III, section 4, of the Constitution of the United 
States, and each State had been exercising this function from 
the foundation of the Government down to about the year 1870, 
when this scheme was concocted for Federal control of State elec- 
tions. Each State has a right, under the Constitution, to make 
and enforce its own laws, and the authors of this measure can 
not plead that ‘‘a great emergency” had arisen with which the 
State authorities were not able to grapple. 

But the day fixed by law for the election of Representatives to 
Congress is also well known to be the day upon which most of 
the States hold their State elections; and that these States can 
not conveniently change the time of holding their State elec 
tions, as it is embodied in their constitutions. Hence the Fed- 
eral supervisors may not only be supervisors of the elections for 
Representatives in Congress, which is their ostensible purpose, 
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bes erate supervisors of the election of all State officers as 
well. 

The working of these laws is enough to condemn them in the 
eyes of every honest man. Look at the conduct of the chief 
supervisor of elections for the southern district of New York on 
being subpoenaed to appear before a commission appointed in 
accordance with a resolution of the House on July 19, 1892, to 
inquire into the administration of these laws. He defied Con- 
gress, defied its commission, and refused either to 1 or to 
allow the records in his possession relating to the subject-mat- 
ter of the inquiry examined in accordance with the order of the 
House. This man had himself appointed a United States com- 
missioner. As a detective he worked up proof against the cit- 
izen; as a public prosecutor he issued warrants for his arrest; 
sometimes he the arrest made through a United States 
marshal and sometimes through his own deputies. Then sitting 
as a magistrate he heard his own charges against the prisoner 
which a emcee to himselfas judge by himself, as 1 
and then himself decided upon the question of guilt or inno- 
cence. 

What more flagrant act of cia than that of 1891, when at 
special elections in the city of New York for two members of 
Congress, although the districts were conceded to be largely 
Democratic and the election of the Democratic candidates a 
lutely certain, this chief supervisor set the Federal machinery 
in motion and 510 marshals and an equal number of supervisors 
were appointed. Two hundred and twenty-six arrests were al- 
leged by this officer to have been made, and while not one per- 
son then arrested was ever indicted or tried, he charged and col- 
lected as fees in these 226 cases $6,989.95, and this in addition to 
the pay of his army of supervisors and marshals and his bills for 

rinting. 
zi Testimony taken before the geoad jury of the city of New York 
shows thatat asingle election he caused the arrest of 800 voters. 
Upon another occasion he caused the arrest of the whole State 
board of inspectors, thus stopping the whole machinery of the 
State and municipal elections. 

The report of an officer of the United States Treasury, whose 
duty it was to report upon the accounts of Federal supervisors, 
as in 1885, after the election of the first Democratic President 
after this 5 5 was put in operation, shows that the total 
charge for the supervision of elections in the city of New York 
was 830,291.67, and from this a little over $3,000 wasdeducted as 
being ille Davenport did uot like to have his accounts 
scrutinized by a Democratic Administration and then saved them 
four years and presented them to the Harrison Administration, 
which paid them in a lump and without question. 

But this is not all. Ignoring that provision found in every“ bill 
of rights” that excessive bail shall not be required, he in one case 
demanded bail in the sum of $10,000 for the appearance of a man 
charged with ulegel registration. 

On a parallel with this was the conduct of Lot Wright in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the vile proceedings of whom are sufficient to con- 
demn any party which will put it into the power of any man to 
commit such iniquity. Gangs of the most infamous of negroes 
were made kings for the day, to lord it over respectable and 
intelligent citizens. Riot, bloodshed, and disorder reigned su- 
preme, disagraceful to the city and to the country, and all under 
an attempt to promote thesuccess of the Republican party under 
the guise of endeavoring to preserve the purity of the election. 

To characterize such conduct as this as iniquitous is not too 
strong, and to denounce it as infamous is not too extreme; and 
if this House does its full duty, Pe vennig Wish the imperial 
majesty which becomes it, these laws will be stamped out as de- 
grading to American manhood and antagonistic to American 
institutions. We should place the highestestimateon the right 
of suffrage, and favor honest government by honest men; but 
these things are as a pollution upon the body politic and subver- 
sive of American SDN 

But we have examined this subject far enough to see that these 
statutes are unwarranted by the Constitution, whence they claim 
their authority; that over the conditions for which they claim 
to have been originated they have no jurisdiction; that the 
power they exert is a usurpation. 

Let us return to first principles. Our Government exists un- 
der the Constitution, which declares— 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republi- 
can form of government. 

This provision of the Constitution is notin force while asingle 
Federal supervisor is allowed to interfere in a State election, for 
republican form of government is only operative where there is 
freedom of ballot. 

Let us restore this freedom of ballot to each State by repeal- 
ing every statute relating to Federal supervisors of elections and 
special deputy marshals, and by doing this we will prove to the 
world that our Government is stable and that it still rests upon 
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the sure foundation laid by the fathers, the corner stone of which 
is local government. These laws are as so many shafts directed 
at American liberty, under whose protection we have become 
such a mighty nation. Underiteducation has become the birth- 
right of every child, whether born in palace or hovel; labor is 
made honorable, and the man with brawny arm, whether he be 
the farmer from the plow, the mechanic from his shop or forge, 
or the hod-carrier from his hod, all have an equal voice in our 
governmental affairs; and yet Thomas Jefferson, that great cham- 
pion of the purest liberty, of equal rights for all, has during this 
ebate been called a demagogue. 

These laws which we seek to repeal are antagonistic to human 
liberty. They have a tendency to teach the rising generation 
that a political partisan is better than a patriot. 

Our Government is like our solar system, with the bright sun 
of our blazing Constitution in the center, with the States re- 
volving round it, and while that Constitution 1 8 0 them in 
their several orbits they move around it in their separate 
spheres, some larger, some smaller, but forming together one 
grand 3 system, and bound together in a never-end- 
ing Union, a liberty-loving Union; not a Union where political 
partisans under the name of Federal supervisors s reign 
supreme. 

read of the journey of the great Independence bell to Chic 
and of its reverence by the people. If you do not this bill, 
go clothe that bell in mourning and let it sound a knell, for be- 
ind these laws there lurks a hideous serpent which if left alive 
will some day, growing bold, crawl forth and sting to death the 
liberties of the American people. 

Not quite two weeks ago we celebrated the centennial of the 
laying of the corner stone of this 1 1 Capitol by George Wash- 
ington. How it recalls to mind the great banquet given at 
Peris when the British ambassador proposed this toast— 

Great Britain, the golden sun whose beams enlighten all the nations. 


And then the French minister, not to be outdone, proposed the 
following: 

France, the silver moon whose radiance illumines and cheers the darkness 
of the world. 

And then Franklin arose and proposed this: x 

George Washington, the Joshua who commanded the sun and the moon 
to stand still, and they obeyed him. 

Oh, for the patriotism of the fathers. If decay and ruin shall 
ever come upon this fair Republic it will not be from some armed 
foe from without, but on account of some cancer which shall eat 
out the life of the body politic from within, and one sure way of 
developing that cancer will be by the enactment of such laws as 
we now seek to repeal; and now, here in this Hall, I say to this 
House and to the country that if it shall ever become necessary 
in order to preserve the purity of the ballot that armed troops 
be stationed at our poning places, that time will mark the com- 
mencing downfall of this great Republic. [Applause on the Dem- 


ocratic side.! 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill E. 721) 
to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
appoint two additional clerks; when the Speaker signed the 
same. 

INVESTIGATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETO. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present at this 


time a privileged report. I am directed by the joint commis- 
sion appointed to investigate the executive departments, to 
make the pårtial report which I send to the desk, and ask that 
it be printed and laid on the table. We shall also ask leave 
to submit from time to time further reports as we proceed with 
the investigation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PENDLETON of West Vir- 

ia). The Clerk will read the title of the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
s e A a Pe eae a 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the absense of objection this 
report will be printed and laid on the table, and the commis- 
sion will have leave to file a further report. 

The Chair hears no objection. 

_ LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. ALEXANDER, for eight days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. ALDERSON, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
To Mr. MCDANNOLD, for ten days, on account of sickness in 
his family. 


1 
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To Mr. MEYER, for one week, on account of important busi- 


ness. 

To Mr. GILLETT of New York, for one week, on account of 
sickness in his family. 

To Mr. GoLDZIER, until October 10, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. HUNTER, for five days. 

To Mr, RICHARDSON of Michigan, indefinitely, on account of 
contested-election case. 

To Mr. SIMPSON, for three days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, indefinitely, onaccountof sickness 
in his tamy: 

To Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, indefinitely, on account of 
important business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. CHARLES W. 
STONE to withdraw from the files of the House papers in the case 
of Julius M. Bates, Fifty-first Congress. 

And then, on motion of Mr. DOCKERY (at 3 o'clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 3608) to 
aged for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 

uilding thereon at Grand Haven, Mich.—to the Committee on 
Public eg and Grounds. 

By Mr. HITT: A bill (H. R. 3609) to revise and amend the laws 
regulating intercourse and relations with the British provinces 


in North America and the Republic of Mexico—to the Commit- 


tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 3610) to authorize the governor 
of Oklahoma Territory to lease certain lands, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 3611) to revive the grade 
of lieutenant-general in the Army of the United States—to the 

Committee on Military Affairs. 7 
Buy Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 3612) providing 
for an exposition to commemorate the beginning of the twentieth 
century of the existence of the Christian religion—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. SOMERS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 62) authorizing 
the State of Wisconsin to place in Statuary Hall at the Capitol 
the statue of Père Marquette—tothe Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: A joint resolution (H. Res. 63) re- 
questing the governors of the several States to cause an election 
to be held in their respective States on the first Tuesday in No- 
vember next to ascertain the will of the people upon the question 
of the coinage of money by the United States—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MoCLEARY of Minnesota; A memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota favoring the election of United 
States Senators by a vote of the ple—to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice-President and Representatives in 
Congress. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BRAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3613) for relief of James 
B. McElhose—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: A bill (H. R. 3614) for the relief of 
Maurice G.Griffith—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3615) for the relief of B. F. Meyres—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEYER: A bill (H. R. 3616) for the relief of Charles 
fig! Pastlin, administrator of the estate of Robert Wilson Eastlin, 
deceased, of New Orléans, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3617) for the relief of the estate of Paul 
3 of the parish of Orleans, La. to the Committee on War 

laims. 

By Mr. RAYNER: A bill (H. R. 3618) for the relief of the 
estate of Alexander F. Dulin, deceased, late of Baltimore, Md.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3619) for the 
relief of the heirs of A. Lawrence Foster, deceased—to the Com: 
mittee on War Claims. : 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of . (by request): A bill (H. R. 
3620) for the relief of Thomas J. ullen, Newton County, 


Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

oe Mr. CRISP 85 request): Petition of the Detroit Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church, praying for the repeal of the 

law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG: Petition of the Central Ohio Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the re of the 
act of May 5, 1892, known as the Geary law—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Petition of 917 citizens of 
Spokane County, Wash., in opposition to the repeal of the Sher- 
man act unless said repeal shall provide for the continued coin- 
age of silver on terms more favorable to silver to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, October 2, 1893. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
sped 

rayer by Rev. GEORGE ELLIOTT, D. D., of Georgetown, D. C, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, itis evident that there is not 
a quorum of the Senate presni in the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The 5 called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen, Dixon, McMillan, Sherman, 
Allison, Dolph, McPherson, Shoup, 
Bate, . Dubois, Manderson, Stewart, 
Berry, Faulkner, Teller, 
Butler, rye, Mitchell, Oregon 
Caffery, Gallinger, Morgan, Vance, 
all, George, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Gorman; Perkins, Walthall, 
Coke, Hale, Pettigrew, Washburn, 
Oullom, Hawley, ¢ Platt, White, Cal. 
Davis, Kyle, Roach, Wolcott. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. Aquorumis present. Petitions and memorials 


are in order. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and a 
ponon of the Central Ohio Annual Conference of the Methodist 

piscopal Church of Delaware, Ohio, praying for the repeal of 
the so-called Geary Chinese law; which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade of 
Massillon, Ohio, indorsing the resolutions of the National Sound 
Money Convention of Commercial Or, ations, adopted Sep- 
tember 12, 1893, at Washington, D. C., favoring the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the law of July 14, 1890; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STEWART presented a petition of citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, praying that an investigation be made as to whether mem- 
bers of Congress are interested in national-bank stock; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions stag bag by the Marlboro (Mass.) 
Labor Organization, favoring the free coinage of silver and de- 
nouncing the metropolitan pras for misrepresenting the senti- 
ment of the wage-earners of Massachusetts, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 355) to prevent fraudulent 
divorces in the District of Columbia, submitted an adverse re- 

ort thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed 
definitely. 
SETTLERS IN OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. From the Committee on Public Lands I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 824) grant- 
ing settlers on certain lands in Oklahoma Territory the right to 
commute their homestead entries, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 


bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TELLER. What is the bill? 

The bill was read. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not object to its consideration. 

Mr. FRYE. Does it come from a committee. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Itcomesfrom the Committee on Public 
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Mr. FRYE. A unanimous report? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. A ous report, and it is recom- 
mended by the Interior Department. It simply allows settlers 
on certain lands in Oklahoma another year in which to make the 
first payment on their land, their crops having been destroyed 
by drought the present season. f 

Mr. FAULK I ask that the bill be again read for infor- 
mation. Several Senators on this side do not understand the 
purport of the measure. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators will please refrain from 
audible conversation, and the Senate will be in order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I objectto the present consideration of the 
bill. I know nothing about its terms; it may be entirely right; 
but a good many Senators on this side are not ready to act 
upon it. 

Mr, BERRY. Will the Senator from Indiana yield to me one 
moment? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr, BERRY. It is simply a bill to extend for one year the 
time for the payment of certain lands in Oklahoma. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior has temporarily held up the lands. All 
the crops of the settlers failed. The bill ought to pass. It will 
not lead to any debate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will say, after the explanation of the 
Senator from Arkansas, that unless the bill leads to debate I 
shall not object. It ought to pass, and it ought to pass without 
debate. 

Mr. BERRY. Ido not think there will be any objection to it. 
It was unanimously reported. k 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 3 

The amendments of the Committee on Public Lands were, in 
section 1, line 6, to strike out two years” and insert one 
year,” and in line 14, before the word * years,” to strike out 

four“ and insert three; “ so as to make the section read: 


That the homestead settlers on the Absentee Shawnee, Pottawatomie, and 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian lands, in Oklahoma Territory, be, and they 
are hereby, granted an extension of one year within which to make the first 
payment provided for in section 16 of the act of Congress approved March 3 
1891, entitled "An act making appropriations for the current and con $ 
expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfil: treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1 and for other pur- 
poses, and such payment may be made at any time within three years from 
the date of the entry of such lands. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SHERMAN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1032) for 
the relief of H. P. Willey, on account of injuries received by 
him on the 9th day of June, 1893; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 1033) to reimburse the State 
of Oregon for moneys expended in the suppression of the rebel- 
lion; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 1034) for the relief of T. H. 
Church; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 1035) for the relief of 
Francis L. Abbott, administrator of the late Thomas J. Tread- 
well, of the United States Army ; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


BULLION PURCHASES. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Is the morning business concluded, Mr. 
President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is not yet 
concluded. The Chair lays before the Senate a resolution com- 
ing over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. TELLER 
Septembar 30, 1893, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed 


to the Senate with a statement giving the aggregate amount of sil- 
‘ver bullion ee under the act of July 14, 1890, during the month of 
Sep ember, 1893, together with the cost thereof, the amount, date, and price 


of each purchase, and the name of the vendor. Alsothe gate amount 
of silver bullion offered for sale d the said month, the amount, date, 
and price of each offer, and the name of the person making such offer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to occupy a minute or two in 


regard to a personal matter, if the Senator will yield? 

Mr. VOO: ES. Let the regular order be laid before the 
Senate, and then, of course, I will yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. SHERMAN. All right. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Has the motion been put? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 
directing the purchase ol! silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending ques- 
tion being on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the 
substitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I find on our tables this 
morning the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday, sonta 
the speech of the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. Iwis 
to cali his attention and the attention of the Senate to the 
SE paragraphs in that speech which I ask the Secretary to 


read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The presence of Mr. Ernest Seyd has been the subject of considerable com- 
ment, and it has been stated that he did not participate, as was —— in 
the demonetization of silver. When the subject was under considerationin 
the House of Representatives Mr. Hooper said (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
April 9, 1873, page 2084): 

“Ernest Seyd, of London, adistinguished writer and bullionist, who isnow 
here and has given t attention to the subject of mints and coinage, after 
examining the draft of this bill, made various sensible 
which the committee adopted and embodied in this bill.” 

In August, 1873, the Bankers' Magazine of New York used the following 


anguage: 

In 1872, silver being demonetized in France, Germany, England, and Hol- 
land, a capital of £100 000 was raised, and Ernest Seyd, of London, was sent 
to this country with this fund as the agent of the European bondholders and 
capitalists to effect the same object, which was successful." 

communication may, of course, have been libelous; and, as it was nat 
established by competent proof, must be assumed to have beenso. Thedimfi- 
culty is that there was apparently no denial; and hence suspicion lodges in 
the minds of many. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the speech of the honorable 
Senator from California was delivered before the e made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], and therefore 
he naturally fell into an error in quoting an article which had 
been frequently quoted. But what I wish to call his attention 
to is that the last statement, the quotation from the Bankers’ 
Magazine, is also a false and fraudulent statement. No such 
statement N anywhere in the Bankers’ Magazine of the 
date referred to. I applied to the Librarian of Congress, and he 
says that no such statement appears anywhere in the Bankers’ 
Magazine. I have here the number of the Bankers’ Magazine 
referred to, and there is no such statement in it. The whole of 
that statement is a manufactured lie from beginning to end. 

Mr. HAWLEY. As well as the other. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As well as the other, I wish to show that 
in the very number referred to, August, 1873, the Bankers’ 
Magazine, which I obtained from the Library, made comments 
upon the coinage bill which were extremely favorable. Imark 
a passage which I ask may be read. 


me VICE-PRESID The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


The New Sterling Exchange and Coinage Acts.—From information obtained 
from the Director of the Mint it appears that the value of the sovere or 
d sterling and the par of exchange does not become operative until the 
st of January, 1874. The valuation of the pound sterling as in 
the money of account of the United States will be #.86j. instead of 4.8445 at 
present, and exchange will be quoted in United States money and not at an 
assumed premium on the old colonial valuation, the nature of which is not 
enerally understood. In view of these important changes Dr. 
thinks it will be well for merchants and exchange dealers to turn 
tention to the subject. The London Economist an in 
this subject which it characterizes as of importance, inaugura 
another revolution now tal place in the co systems of the world.” 
The Economist expresses the opinion that our trade dollar“ is certain 
to carry a larger premium than the Mexican dollar. The principu advo- 
cate of the et tomer of the system of co the standard metal, gold, with- 
out charge, and from whom the 8 to issue the trade dollar, contain- 
ing exactly 378 grains of pure silver, and a reform in the system of comput- 
top Soren exc es emanated, is Dr. H. R. Linderman, the Director of the 
t. Few measures will pea ve of more substantial benefit the coin- 
act. And the law pr ing that the basis for converting f moneys 
of account into that of the United States shall be the pure metal contained 
in coins of standard value, instead of coins abraded more or less by cireula- 
tion, and consequently not represen the value they were intended to 
denote. The English critics of our law do not like its operation, especially 
in the fact that it treats their coin as bullion in converting it into our coin. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I do not blame the Senator from California 
at all for putting this alleged quotation in his speech. It is not 
my purpose to arraign him, because it has been printed several 
times in the speeches of other Senators; but I wish to show 
the record referred to that the statement was an absolute fabri- 


an 
their at- 
article on 
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cation. Not one word of the alleged extract is contained in the 
article, but even a year after the p: of the coi act the 
magazine favors and supports and praises the act and speaks of 
the 5 shown to it in England. 

This is all I desire to say in order to stamp this fabrication 
(for it is something worse than a forgery, itis an absolute fabri- 
cation) with the brand of infamy. Itis no fault of the Senator 
from California. I do not blame him at all, because it was man- 
ufactured and has gone the rounds, and he naturally picked it up 
as part of the current literature of the day; but it is absolutely 


Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, I used the quota- 
tion to which the Senator from Ohio made reference, taking it 
not from the Bankers’ Magazine, but from another work written 
by a woy rominent Republican of this country, upon whom I 
2 could rely. But it seems better to trace such matters 
to the original citation than to rely upon anyone, however dis- 
tinguished, 

I do not know whether the Bankers’ Magazine has 
through more than one edition, nor is it at all important for the 
continuity or strength of my argument whether the Bankers’ 
Magazine said that Mr. Seyd or Mr. Somebody-else had received 
- this amount of money. 

I alluded incidentally to this transaction, which has been 7775 
vocative of so much discussion and such an abundance of feeling 
not at all germane to the subject in hand, but it seems that even 
the incidental allusion has brought discussion. 

I am not prepared to say that the Senator from Ohio is incor- 
rect. I do not know that the language quoted is in the Bankers’ 
Magazine, for, as I have stated, I did not trace it. The Senator 
himself has amended his first declaration, because he there said 
the statement was false and fabricated, and these words as he 
first utilized them had a possible personal aspect. However, he 
has disclaimed any such intention. 

I sought in the course of my address, as I have always attempted 
everywhere and shall ever attempt hereafter, to confine myself 
to facts. I may sometimes be mistaken; and now that my atten- 
tion has been called to this affair, if upon further examination 
I shall ascertain (as I have no reason to suppose I will not) that 
the words objected to are not in the Bankers’ Magazine, I shall 
omit the reference from the copies of my speech which [intend to 

ublish. As I before remarked, the allusion was purely inci- 

ental, and has no connection with the subject-matter of my ar- 
gument particularly, exceptina historical way, and in no manner 
affects its conclusions. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no desire, I repeat, to blame the 
Senator from California for making the quotation, because he 
might have copied it from many recent papers and also from 
former publications. I now bring the book before the Senate 
and the Senator can have it. 

1 HITE of California. I understand the Senator now very 
well. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. TELLER. A few days since, when the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HARRIS] was addressing the Senate, after some col- 
luquy between him and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], I 
suggested that the Senator from Ohio had made certain state- 
ments before a Congressional committee. I was in error as to 
the date; otherwise I was correct. Isupposed it had occurred in 
the preceding winter, but I find that it wasin the April follow- 
ing the passage of the Bland-Allison act. 

find in a report of the action of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in the House of Representatives, April 1, 1875, 
what I shall read. Before reading, however, I will say that I 
only referred toit because the Senator from Ohio said, at the 
time of the colloquy to which I refer, that he much preferred 
that I should put in the RECORD his exact language, and so that 
there may be no mistake about it I will do so. 

The Senator from Ohio appeared before a committee of which 
Mr. Buckner was chairman. There were present with Mr. 
1 Hardenbergh, Mr. Hartzell, Mr. Bell, Mr. Eames, 
Mr. Chittenden, Mr. Fort, and Mr. Phillips, and the honorable 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. JOHN SHERMAN. This is what 
the Secretary said: 


Secre SHERMAN. I would a great deal rather, in this conference, give 
the co: ttee the facts and let thecommittee draw its own inferences, t 

my to give my own opinions. But I have no objections to answering 
any of those questions. I think that a certain amount of silver dollars 
issued will not have the effect which Mr. Chittenden 


Mr. Chittenden appeared to have thought that there was 
danger that the price of silver would be so raised that thesilver 
dollar would departfrom the country. The Secretary continued: 

I believe we can maintain at par in gold acertain amount of silver dollars; 
precisely what amount I would not like to say, because that is a question of 


opinion. But I have the idea that we can maintain at Per 1a pora no less 
than 850. perhaps more say from 850,000,000 to 5100. 000, 000; but when- 


000,000, 
ever those silver dollars become so abundant and so burdensome that the 
people would not have them and would not take them, and that they would 


not circulate, then undoubtedly they would ually sink to the value of 
the bullioninthem. Thatis my opinion, but I donot k it wise for either 
this committee or myself to discuss this question much, because the silver 
bill is a law, and, whatever we may think of its effects, the public mind will 
not be satisfied until that law is fairly tried. The effect of the silver bill is 
not going to be very rapid, nor will the fall in silver be anything like so 
ra = x 2 8 en and | ee Forts te cous o 12 to the 
mgress undou correct the law if it were 

to have that effect. 
If, on the other hand, it should have the effect. which is anticipated, of 
the mass of silver up to the standard of gold, then Mr. Chittenden 
need not be afraid. Therefore, Isay that I do not think I — to give ay. 
opinion further on that subject, I have not changed “gn borg about the-sil- 


ver bill, although the 1 say that I have. I think that (as a mat- 
e Policy) the silver bill, which makes silver available to pay bonds 


y the United States either before or after the refunding or 3 
tion acts, is not good policy. I have stated that over and over again, pub - 
licly, and I do not deny it But the silver bill is the law. We are not infal- 
ible. It can not operate quickly in that way, and therefore we had better 

ive it the full benefit of an experiment, in the certainty that, if Congress 

nds that it has the effect which is now anticipated, Congress can at any 
moment stop the issue of silver dollars. Ithink that that is as far as I ought 
to answer these questions. 


I have only presented this statement because the Senator said 
he preferred that I should give his exact language, so that there 
should be no misunders ing about it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
Lg eh I ask what is the question before the Senate? 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. House bill No. 1. 

Mr. WASHBURN. [call for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the pending bill will 
be again stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, 
1 July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had recognized the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] on the pending bill. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I was going to ask the Senator from South Da- 
kota if he would kindly yield to me to make a brief statement 
for a few moments ona matter personal to myself? 

Mr. KYLE. [yield for that purpose. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, a few days ago there was a res- 
olution before the Senate which I had the honor of introducing 
and a few minutes before the expiration of the morning hour i 
requested the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], who was 
speaking, to allow me to make a motion that the resolution go 
over. He declined to yield, and the resolution went to the Cal- 
endar. In consequence, I had no opportunity at that time to 
make the observations which I now desire to make. The Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] said: 

Mr. President, this resolution is one of a series which has been introduced 
in this body which serve the purpose of consuming the two hours of the 
morning hour. It is perfectly well understood that itis part of the programme 
of the gentlemen who represent the minority of the Senate, as I believe, those 
oe A opposed to the pending bill, for the purpose of using up the time of 

So far as I am concerned I had no consultation with anyone 
in regard to the resolution which I offered. I am not in any 
plan to obstruct the business of the Senate. I introduced the 
resolution in the interests of three great States. It was entirely 
germane, I will say to the Senator from Maryland; and, besides 
that, I think the Senate will bear me out in the statement that 
I have consumed but little of its time. I doubt if there is any 
Senator who has been a member of the Senate for nearly three 
years, as I have been, who has not consumed more of the time 
of the body than I. 

It seems utterly beyond the comprehension of almost all 
the Senators east of the Alleghany Mountains that we have 
great interests in the western section of our country. They seem 
to resent it if we stand up here in a legitimate way and under- 
take to protect those interests. They do not realize, apparently, 
nor do they care for the interest which these States have in the 
pending legislation. y 

The resolution which I introduced is not without precedent. 
The Republicans on this side of the Chamber contended that no 
legislation should be had until three vacant seats on this side 
were filled, and they filibustered—if that is the proper term; 
and the RECORD shows roll call after roll call—to prevent the 
majority from filling the committees of the body until those 
seats were filled. ey did it with such effect that the major- 
ity on the other side of the Chamber yielded, and waited until 
the three vacant seats on this side were filled. 

This was a matter of mere party politics. They were contend- 
ing fora petty party advantage. If the committees had been 
filled when the Senators came here to fill the unoccupied seats, 
the decision could have been reversed, yet the Senators on this 
side contended for the principle that even this action should not 
be had until the seats were filled, and they now call it consuming 
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time, when we, in matters of such great importance as those 
which are now pending, contend that three seats shall be filled. 
Every Republican on this side voted that that business should 
not proceed until the seats were filled. Senator Conkling led the 
debate and Senator Ingalls laid down this proposition, to which 
all of the Republican Senators assented: 

Senator Ingalls said: 

But my desire has been and my pi has been to consent to no action 
on the part of the Senate that would not preserve and maintain fully the 
equilibrium between the two parties—that is to say, if there were inevitable 
vacancies, unavoidable vacancies on this side of the Chamber, they should 
be met by a withdrawal ofasimilar number from that, unless the present ma- 
jority were willing that action should be postponed until the seats on this 
side were filled, 

I therefore can only say for myself, without the authority or right to 
speak for any other member of the body, that it is not my desire or my pur- 
pose nor shall I wiilingly consent to action upon this resolution until either 
the Senate is filled by the presence of those appointed or elected to fill the 
vancanies or unless there is a withdrawal that will preserve the equilibrium 
between the two parties. 

Every Republican on this side of the Chamber assented to that 
doctrine, and voted for it. Roll call after roll call was had,and 
yet the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], 
when my resolution was up the other day, turned to me and said: 


Now, I should like to make one suggestion to the Senator from Idaho; 
and that is that we might compromise the matter of his resolution. It is 
evident that after the attitude taken by the Senator from Oregon the reso- 
lution is not going to have the support of all the gentlemen who agree with 
him on financial questions, and therefore it is not likely to pass. 

To which I replied: 

I ask the Senator if I can assume that it will not have the support of any 
Senator with whom we do not agree? 

To this question the Senator from Massachusetts answered: 

I think the Senato: probably can. 

I regret that the Senator from Massachusetts is not in his 
seat, and I regret also that I seemingly have to criticise him. 
There is no Senator for whom I have ahigher regard than him. 
I think he is one of the few Senators from the New England 
States who really have a genuine sympathy for us in this mat- 
ter. He is actuated by the highest sentiments of patrotism; his 
course is 3 clear to him; he believes that the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver would be disastrous to this country, 
as much so as we believe that it would be a great blessing; but 
I contend that the Senator from Massachusetts did not properly 
state the position of the other Senators. When the Republicans 
filibustered and prevented action on this petty measure until 
three vacant seats were filled, the roll was often called, as I have 
said, and the following Senators, who are named here, always 
voted to defer action. 

Mr. ALLISON— 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] was contending that 
the seat made vacant by the 9 of his colleague to the 
Cabinet should be filled, and that the Senate should wait until 
his successor took his place. Surely the Senator from Iowa 
would not vote against my resolution now. 

Senator CAMERON of Pennsylvania 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator from Idaho will 
permit me, will he please state the precise facts as to the vacan- 
cies existing at the time of the discussion to which he refers? 
Had Senators been selected either by the Legislatures or ap- 
pointed by the governors of the States to fill the vacancies? I 
ask what were the precise facts. . 

Mr. DUBOIS. The facts were that three Senators had been 
appointed to Cabinet positions, the then Senator from Maine, 

r. Blaine, the Senstor from Iowa, Mr. Kirkwood, and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, Mr. Windom. The appointments of Sen- 
ators, I think, had been made in two of the States, and in Maine, 
if my recollection seryes me aright, the sitting member [Mr. 
FRYE] had been elected. The quarton was on the organization 
of the Senate, and it makes no difference, I submit to my honor- 
able friend from Oregon, whether the filibustering was for two 
days or three days or three years. If the principle was right 
then, it is right now. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I think it would make a very 
great difference, so far as I. am concerned, if the facts were that 
the vacancies existed here and that Senators had been selected, 
either by the Legislatures of the respective States or by appoint- 
ment of the governors and were on their way here, or FLSHS 
the Senate knew that they were to be here in two or three days. 
I think it would be quite a different case from that suggested by 
the Senator from Idaho, where there are vacaucies caused by the 
neglect or failure of the Legislature to elect Senators and the 
executives of the States absolutely decline, and have declined 
ape this date, to convene the Legislatures to elect Senators to 
fill the vacancies. 

Mr. DUBOIS. The Senator from Oregon takes a very differ- 
ent view of the question from what the Republicans in the Sen- 
ate did who were then voting. Their views were laid down by the 


then Senator from Kansas, Mr. Ingalls, which is precisely the po- 


sition I take; and itrequires avery 8 argument, it seems 


to me, to say that you can filibuster in one case and not in an- 
other on precisely the same state of facts. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I do not believe I have ever pur- 
sued that course, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I am saying what the Republicans who were 
then here did. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE] took that course and voted in that 
way. The Senatorfrom Maine was contending that his colleague 
should be here to participate, and that it was right and proper 
that he should be, and I do not believe that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] had a right to class him as one who 
would oppose my resolution. x 

Mr. HALE. the Senator will allow me, I remember very 
well the circumstances and conditions here. It was simply a 

uestion, as the Senator from Oregon has stated, of perhaps a 

ay or two and where there was no question either about the 
title of the Senators to their seats or as to the authority which 
had sent them here. It was felt that it was pushing and crowd- 
ing the other side when the vacancies then existing were not in 
any way real or permanent vacancies, but were only for a day or 
two, and that is the fact. My colleague [Mr. FRYE] was one of 
the Senators elected. The others had been appointed; and they 
were all here within a day or two afterwards. 

While the Senator is upon the floor I wish he would state— 
because he knows all about it—whether any steps are being tiken 
in the States in which vacancies now exist toward the filling of 
the vacancies. Iam informed—I do not know whether my au- 
thority is corrector not—that in Montana the general sentiment 
is against electing a Senator, and that the governor will notcall 
the Legislature together. Iam informed further, from a source 
which ought to be authentic, that in Wyoming the governor of 
that State, for reasons which areample for him, will not call the 
Legislature together. If this is so in these States, I appeal to 
the Senator whether it is not reny pretty broadly different as 
amatter of legislative action from the condition yearsago, when 
there was only a day or two to intervene before the appearance 
of Senators. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana will 
state his question of order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. When I had the floor on the rogue order 
I yielded to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] for the pur- 

of correcting the record of the proceedings of this body, 
which was done between himself and the Senator from Califor- 
nia Mr. WHITE]. I desire to be informed, under those cir- 
cumstances, how, why, and under what rule a discussion takes 
pa involving filibustering, the question of vacant seats. from 
tates, and anything and everything else, I presume, which may 
come in hereafter? 

I desire to know, Mr. President, whether Ican not resume the 
floor, and have it assigned to those who desire to address the 
Senate on the pen order? o 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Indiana that the Chair recognized the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. KYLE] as being entitled to the floor on the pending 
bill. The Senator from South Dakota yielded to the Senator 
from Idaho for a personal explanation. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I happened to be out of the Chamber at 
the time and did not hear that. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I had the floor by consent of the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I beg to say tothe Senator from Idaho that 
I did not know the Senator from South Dakota had been en his 
feet. I was called out of the Chamber for a moment. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I shall continue to name the Senators who are 
now here who at the time voted in the way I have indicated. 
Before doing so, however, I will answer the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE]. I stated the points very fully the other day. I 
said then and repeat now that there is a widespread and preva- 
lent opinion throughout the Western 2 that these States 
were willfully and maliciously deprived of their representation 
in the Senate; that immediate measures hostile to their inter- 
ests were being pushed, and that it was the understanding there 
that they could not send Senators to this body in time to par- 
i in this discussion or to vote on the pending measure. 
In Washington, I understand the Legislature will soon be called. 
Iam fully convinced, as much so as I ever was of anything in 
my life, that if the Senate will pass the resolution I have intro- 
duced, the Senators from those States will be here by the 15th 
of January. I am contending that the Republicans have no 
“ape to vote against my resolution. I will continue to call the 
roll: i 


Senator CAMERON, of Pennsylvania; Senator HALE, of Maine; Senator 
HAWLEY, of Connecticut; Senator HOAR, of Massachusetts; Senator JONES, 
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of Nevada; Senator MORRILL, of Vermont; 


Senator PLATT, 
Senator SHERMAN, of Ohio, and Senator TELLER, of Colorado. 


, of Connecticut; 


The Senators were all here. As I understand, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, the Senator from Colorado, and the Senator 
from Nevada are entirely consistent. They intend to support 
the-resolution; I think that the other Senators will, and that 
the Senator from Massachusetts was not warranted in saying 
that they would not 9 it. He was quoted in the newspa- 
pers as saying they would support it, The RECORD, I trust, has 
got him wrong. 

It certainly can not be that there is nothing left of the Repub- 
lican party except the Representatives from the silver States. 
The majority ol the party here are contending against legisla- 
tion passed by their party, and they have repeatedly refused to 

resolutions of inquiry here respecting the Administration, 

ut it is impossible for me to conceive that they will trample 

down every precedent of their party in order to blindly follow 
the Administration. 

I refer to this record because itis entirely in keeping with the 
resolution which I proposed, and I doit in order to show that I 
was not only not consuming time, but that I had abundant prece- 
dent for the position I have taken. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield to me for not more than five minutes? 

Mr. KYLE. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] asked 
me to yield to him for about three minutes that he might read 
afew lines apropos to the question raised by the Senator from 
8 SHERMAN], and I had agreed to yield to him. After 
that I will see if there is any time for the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 


Mr. WASHBURN. 
minutes. 

The other morning, when the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] 
introduced the resolution to which he has referred, [ did not 
su he introduced it for the killing of time and procrastina- 
tion, although that was the inevitable effect of it—I did not sap 
pose that he even seriously thought that such a resolution could 

this body; I did not suppose that he seriously 8 thut 
the Senate of the United States was to stand still for the next 
months to allow Senators to come from States which have 
persistently failed to perform their constitutional duties. I do 
not think now the Senator seriously thought of anything so ab- 
solutely absurd, I thought at the time his purpose was, in in- 
troducing the resolution, that it would offer an occasion toshow 
that the opponents of the repeal of the Sherman law were being 
ps atan unfair disadvantage. I simply want to call the atten- 
n of the Senate to these facts, and then it can reach its own 
eee as to e the silver men are put at a disadvan- 
tage not agreeing to the proposed postponement. 
£ the three States in question, two are not silver-producing 
States; they have no more interest in the coinage of silver than 
any other State in the Union, and they are supposed to have a very 
intelligent and patriotic population. Furthermore, those two 


I will not take more than three or four 


States are represented by two Senators, both of whom are in favor 
of the repeat of the Sherman law. I should like to inquire, in 
view of that 


fact, what injustice is being done to the silver men 
on the floor of the Senate? . 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator please name the two States 
which he sys are represented by two Senators who are in favor 
of the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Iwill with great pleasure. They are the 
States of Wash m and Wyoming. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I should like the Senator from Minnesota to 
state by what authority and by whose authority he makes that 
assertion. 

Mr. WASHBURN. By the authority of the Senators them- 


selves. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Very well. I imagine that those Senators will 
resent that imputation. There never has been a time when the 
members of Congress from those States have not voted for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, and I state that the Senators 
from Wyoming and Washington on this floor are not for the un- 
conditional repeal of the Sherman law. The Senator from Wash- 
apun [Mr. SQUIRE] has offered an amendment in the interest 

vor. ~ 

Mr. WASHBURN, Ican eg remet in ‘answer, that the Sen- 
ator from Was m told me inctly that he would vote for 
— unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act. 

Mr. KYLE. I now yield to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART]. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I shalloccupy but a moment. 
Ifear that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] and the 


Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] have further complicated the 
situation and made the position of Mr. Hooper still more unfor- 
tunate. They make the statement still more remarkable. The 


true statement the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] had 
read, and which Mr, Hooper made in the House of Represents- 
tives, is as follows: 


The bill under consideration is believed to contain all that is valuable in 
existing laws, with such new provisions added as appear necessary to those 
best eg, Inga with the subject for the efficiency and economy of the public 
service in the important Department to which itrelates. The bill was pre- 
pared two years ago, and has been submitted to careful and deliberate ex- 
amination. It has the approval of nearly all the mint e ts of the coun- 
try, and the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury. . Ernest Seyd, of 
London, a dis: ished writer, who has given great attention to the sub- 
ject of mints and co e, after examining the first draft of the bill, fur- 
2 many valuable suggestions which have been incorporated in this 


The Senator from Massachusetts has printed as a document— 
Miscellaneous Document No. 27, first session Fifty-third Con- 
gress— the valuable suggestions to which Mr. Hooper referred. 
Mr. Hooper declared these valuable suggestions were incorpo- 
rated in the bill. I call attention to one suggestion which Mr. 
Ernest Seyd regarded as the most important: b 


I now come to the most important part of the bill, that of the valuation; 
which, according to section 15, omits the coinage of tue silver dollar and 
confirms the debased silver coinage of half dollars and below, under the ten- 
der limit of $5. Iam aware, of course, that through the amendment of 1853 
the same debased coinage was already established; but although the actual 
re of the silver dollar had PASAN ceased, still that piece was not 
aboished by law. As this new bill presumably repeals all previous enact- 
ments. I n that the total abolition of the silver dollar is contemplated. 

In my book (Suggestions) I enter fully into the discussion of this matter 
and show the gigantic co: uences to international as well as national 
trade through the demonetization of silver to which the United States would 
thus lend a helping hand, and for a number of years this subject of the abo- 
lition of silver as tender coin has occupied the attention of European econ- 
omists. It is the question of the age, and takes precedence of every other 
matter Involved in monetary science. 

Unfortunately the subject requires not only a thoroughly practical knowl- 
edge of exchange matters, the principles of valuation, for which very few 
propis have inclination; and so it aap ms that even the framers of mint 

s do not grasp its importance, as ve found before. You yourself, in 
your letter to Mr. Latham, referring to my book, make the remark: As to 
the theory of the double valuation I do not understand it.“ I infer from 
this that you have remained a stranger to the controversy, that you have 
not as yet formed an opinion as to the merits of it, and that you have framed 

our bill in favor of the absolute gold valuation accord to that which 
as been of late the practice in the United States if not the law. 

Permit me to beg that Will first investigate the question of double 
versus single valuation. Chapter III of my book, Suggestions.“ etc.,opens 
the question; appendix, Notes VIII ( page 201) the consequences of the gold 
valuation, and (page 212) the injustice of the gold valuation. Treat the 
matter in their international and national aspects, and they may furnish 
you sufficient material for reflection. 

Other writers, suchas Mr. Wolowski, in France, and several other French, 
Dutch, and German authorities, defend the double valuation on the same 


grounds. 

Then he goes on further and gives Mr. Wolowski and other 
authoritities in favor of bimetallism, but these suggestions do 
not appear to have been adopted, although Mr. Hooper said in his 
remarks that they had been adopted. If Mr. Hooper had adopted 
the . eee of Ernest Seyd, which he informed the House 
he had done, silver would not have been demonetized. In cor- 
recting a misquotation of Mr. H 's remarks the Senators 
have developed the fact that Mr. Hooper misinformed the House 
as to the real character of his bill. 

Mr. KYLE addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
some time, 

Mr. PETTIGREW said: Mr. President, [suggest that there is 
nota quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE of California in the 
chair). The suggestion being made that there is not a quorum 
present, the roll will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, ulkner, McMillan, Sherman, 
Berry, e, McPherson, Shoup, 
Caffery G X Manderson, iler, 

, George, „ Turpie, 
Cameron, Gibson, , Palmer, Vance, 

a Hale Peffer, Vest, 
Chandler, 8, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hawh Pettigrew, Wal 
Cullom, Jones, Ney. Platt, Washburn, 
Davis, Kyle, Power, White, x 
Dixon, Lindsay. Wolcott. 
Dolph, Lodge, Roach, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from South Dakota will proceed. 


[Mr. KYLE resumed and concluded his speech. See Appen- 
1 


dix 
ELEVENTH CENSUS. 


Mr. TURPIE. Ihave the permission of the Senator incharge 
of the bill to ask the consideration by the Senate of the House 
bill in relation to the Census, which is upon the table. I ask 
that it belaid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection the 
Chair will a the bill before the Senate. 

The bill (H. R. 3607) to extend the time for completing the 
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work of the Eleventh Census, and for other purposes, was read 


twice by its title. - 

Ths PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
wishes to have the bill considered? 

Mr. TURPIE. ` Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLPH. Has the bill been referred in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Indiana had 
probably better state the nature of the measure for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. TURPIE. No, the dill has not been referred. In fact 
there did not seem to be any necessity for a reference. The 
chairman of the Committee on the Census, however, has taken 
a poll of the members of that committee, and they are unani- 
mously in favor of the bill. Every head of a Department and 
head of a bureau interested in the census, every one who wishes 
the success of the investigation, and the speedy success of it, is 
in favor of the passage of the bill. There is hardly anything in 
the bill to justify a reference and acallof the committee in rela- 
tion to it. It is very simple. There are only two subjects pro- 
vided for. One is the extension of completing the work of the 
census until the Ist of July, 1894, instead of December 31, 1893, 
the present law. The other is the appointment of Mr. Carroll 
D. Wri ht, Commissioner of Labor, as superintendent for the 
remainder of the term. 

Mr. DOLPH. I object to the consideration of the bill at the 

resent time. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] 
wives to address the Senate. After he has concluded, which 
will be within an hour, I will withdraw my objection and the 
bill may then be considered. 

Mr. TURPIE. I did not understand the remark of the Sena- 


tor from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. I Say, for the time being I will object to the 
consideration of the bill. The Senator from Michigan [Mr.Mc- 
MILLAN] proposes to address the Senate now, but he will not 
speak long, and when his speech is concluded I will have no ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After the Senator from Michi- 
gan has concluded,the Chair presumes the Senator from Indiana 
can bring the matter up again. 

Mr. TURPIE. Very well. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R.1) to repeala part of an act approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver 
builion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” i 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. President, those who now have in charge 
financial 3 have given assurance that the monetary sys- 
tem of the United States is to be changed inseveral particulars. 
The pearel of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law, 
they say, is to be but the beginning of a monetary reform. Just 
whatis ne they are careful not to tell. Vague intimations 
as to legislation favorable tosilver and as to the repeal of the tax on 
State bank circulation are in the air; and the tax re is said, 
on definite authority, to find favor in Administration circles, 
Doubtless the promises of a change are induced by the knowledge 
lately forced upon the people that some change is necessary to 
br: ied currency system but of its present condition of unstable 

uilibrium. 

At has been argued with great spirit that the Government can, 
and, on the other hand, that it can not by mere legislation create 
value in the form of money. Let all nations do create value in 
otherwise valueless paper, merely by giving to that paper the 
legal-tender quality. On the other hand, experience has shown 
clearly that when the amount of Government issues exceeds the 
usescreated for them by the Government, that currency declines 
in value when compared with the universal standard. So, too, 
mankind has learned that the ogy way in which any one nation 
can maintain gold and silver in its currency is by limiting the 
amount or the availability of that metal which is cheapest in the 
world’s markets. 

To-day this nation has essentially the same kind of a mixed 
currency that is in use in France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, and Austria. Each of these nations is on a gold basis; 
each uses silver coins which are legal tender to any amount and 
which are kept at par with gold by limiting the quantity; and 
each makes a large use of poper money issued either 55 the 
state or by banks chartered the nation. England alone has 
both a gold standard and a gold currency. The amount of her 
bank-note issues is 5 small and both law and policy 
tend to make them smaller. 

By a process of natural selection this country has reached the 


point in evolution that the great majority of the com- 
mercial nations have reached. Our people do not favor a gold 
currency such as England has; they do favor the use of silver 


as a currency basis to the utmost extent consistent with the 
retention of a gold standard. Nor is there any objection raised 
on any side to the use of the present amount of greenbacks, so 
sem an their convertibility is maintained. It is oniy to the 
small and necessarily diminishing issues of national-bank notes 
that any objection is made; and the sure 9 of the day 
when such issues must cease, for want of a basis, makes the dis- 
cussion of national-bank notes pertinent only in connection with 
schemes to broaden the basis of issue, or to give to State banks 
also the privilege of putting forth notes. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be said that the people are 
content with the nature of their currency. The present s- 
sion is as to the enlargement of one or the otherof its elements. 
It is admitted that the constant increase in business calls for 
fresh supplies of money. Thequestionis as to which element— 
the gold, the silver, or the paper—shall be increased; and in 
what manner this increase shall be brought about. 

Perhaps it is not strictly correct to say that there is no objec- 
tion to the use of gold as a constituent part of our currency. 
Every person who advocates the free coinage of silver by t 
nation alone is an opponent, by implication at least, of the use 
of the gold basis, for the inevitable result of the free coinage of 
silver must be silver monometallism. It is maintained by some 
that the power of the United States isso great that were this 
nation to open its mints to the silver producers other nations 
would speedily do the same, and that the result would be inter- 
national bimetallism. 

A careful reading of the report of the Brussels conference 
must satisfy my 1 that so long as England refuses to use 
silver as an ted legal tender, no European nation will again 
open its mints to free coinage. And, if by reason of Mr. Balfour's 
utterances on the currency question in an address delivered by 
him at the Mansion nae London August 3, 1893, any are so 
optimistic as to put their faith in an immediate change of policy 
on the part of England, such an illusion must be by 
the recent reply of the present chancellor of the exchequer to 
Mr. R. C. Everett, M. P., in which letter he says: ‘ 

But it is of the highest importance in the interest both of this country and 
of other governments that we should not encourage expectations which we 
are not likely to fulfill + + Her maar obo Government entirely adheres 
to the declaration made in the House of Commons, that any interference 
with the mon standard now by law established in this country 
is open tọ the greatest of objections. (See article in London Economist re- 
printed in New Yark Sun, September 17, 1893.) 

After such an expression, international bimetallism must be 
postponed to the indefinitefuture; and this fact must be regarded 
in all currency legislation. 

Forced to give up, for the present at least, the idea of interna- 
tional bimetallism and the free coinage of both gold and silver, 
we still have left the refuge of national bimetallism and the use 
of silver as unlimited legal tender within wide limits. Silver 
will be used to a ter extent than gold can be in the currency 
of each individual nation; and after the roduction of the white 
metal shall reach a normal basis, the value of silver will 
increase, the fop being regulated by the demand, and the 
value being established by the cost of production. 

The use of silver in the arts: the demand for it as the only 
money used by the nations of the far East; the need of it to re- 
plenish the coinage of our own and European countries; all these 
causes will in time insure its constant production and give ita 
stable value, whereas the artificial stimulus given by the Bland 
or the Sherman laws tend to produce such wide fluctuations in 
value that thereby silver becomes unfitted for a standard. 


II. 


It is n here to note the difference between gold mono- 
metallism, such as England has attained, and national bimetal- 
lism, which is the condition of the other nations. The distinc- 
tion is easily made; and the difference is very great. Monomet- 
allism, either of silver or gold, requires a currency i: which the 
given metal plays the controlling part. Monometallic England 
is forced to keep a gold currency; but a nation may be on a gold 
basis without having any portion of its currency made up of 
gold, as is the case with ada.“ France is ona gold basis with 
a currency consisting of one thousand three hundred and sixty 
millions of silver and panor and only eight hundred and fifty- 
five millions of gold. Holland is on a gold basis with but twen- 
ty-five millions in gold and one hundred and thirty-five millions 
in silver and paper. 

If a gold basis required a gold currency, then there would not 
be gold enough in the world to allow either France or the United 
States to replace its silver and paper money with gold money 
without bringing all other nations to bankruptcy. The essen- 


Report of the Indian Currency Commission, p. 30. 
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tial condition of a gold basis, however, is that persons having a 


foreign debt to pay shall be able to convert the national cur- |” 
„Silvi 


rency, be it gold er or paper, into the international currency, 
which is the commodity gold. The United States should main- 
tain its finances on a gold basis, because, as compared with other 
nations, it gets gold cheap. Not only is this country one of the 
great producers of gold, but the normal condition of our trade 
with other nations is such as to draw goid from them, both by 
trade balances and by importing capital. 

There is a world of wisdom in the summ up made by that 
experienced and clear-headed financier, Mr. Bertram Currie, in 
his remarks at the Brussels conference. 

The real desideratum for a nation— 

Said he— 


is to maintain a surplus of revenue over expenditure, and thereby fully 
establish and extend its credit. When that has been accomplished, it may 
command as much gold as it can profitably use, and failing such credit its 
Monetary system can never rest on a safe foundation. 

The revenues of the United States, until the recent depression 
set in, have shown a surplus, and doubtless they will do soagain 
when business shall revive. If they donot, then it should be the 
first duty of Congress to establish such a balance. With a sur- 
plus in the Treasury and the authority given to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds to insure the parity of gold and sil- 
ver and paper, the United States may maintain a gold standard 
with a comparatively small stock of gold. 


III. 


As the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has well pointed out, 
neither of the great parties in this country has called for the 
free coinage of silver, at the expense of the gold standard. At 
the same time there is a widespread belief that the struggle of 
the nations to obtain gold has made the use of that metal expen- 
sive to the nations, and that some mitigation should be found 
for the condition of affairs soaptly stated by Mr. Goschen to the 
House of Commons, when he said: 

I feel a kind of shame that, on the occasion of two or three millions of gold 


pend taken to Brazil or any other country, it should immediately have the 
effect of causing a monetary alarm throughout the country. 


He might well have said, throughout the commercial world. 

What is the remedy? The ideal remedy is the free coinage of 
both gold and silver at such a ratio that either one may be used 
to pay a debt anywhere in the world. For that remedy we should 
continue to strive. In the meantime, the best way to reduce the 
difficulty to a minimum is the plan suggested to the Brussels 
conference by Mr. Van den Berg, the delegate of the Netherlands, 
and the head of the great chartered bank of his country. 

Is there not a more effective means 

He asks— 


for tecting ourselves against “the — * for gold which is to be seen 

to- in a more intense form than ever, and which, it seems, must assume 

a far more acute ous character still if the present conferenceshould 
lead to no result? For my part, I believe that this means is already discov- 
ered. * è + In my opinion, a great step in advance would be en if all 
the great central w standard” were 
to be guided by the example of the Bank of the Netherlands in the policy 
which seek pursue with reference to the stock of gold they hold. 

The B of the Netherlands is very miserly with its gold when it is de- 
manded for home circulation, of o m that the coins of 1 florin and 
8 together with the state notes for 10 and 50 florins, with the notes 
of the Bank of the Netherlands for 25 florins and upward are sufficient for 
internal exchange. Holland, which has not exactly the reputation of being 
a poor country, accommodates herself well enough to the lack of gold coins 
in her circulation 

If the Bank of France, the Bank of Belgium, and the other banks could 
follow our example, they would see their stock of gold grow much larger 
than it is at present, and they would be able, with no inconvenience, to lib- 
erate as much as at any given moment would be asked of them for export, 
with the certainty of see: it return to them shortly, as we have so often 

bserved in the case of Holland. If noimpediments were put in the bi! of 


‘hich are subject to the limping 


the circulationof gold, if it were allowed to come and go at the bid 

of the temporary needs of the money market, we should see the course o 
business assume an entirely different aspect and calm would reign where, 
too often at present, a feverish and unreasonable agitation turns men’s 
minds and business out of their proper courses. 

I have made this lengthy quotation to show that the problem 
which disturbs us also weighs upon the minds of foreign finan- 
ciers; for commerce, the great civilizer, has united all nations 
in acommon peril and has brought them allinto council for mu- 
tual help. Trade means commercial friendship, not warfare. 
We have friends, not enemies, across the Atlantic. 


IV. 


The amount of currency in any country depends on the stock 
of money multiplied by the rapidity of its circulation, which is 
another way of saying that ‘‘ A nimble sixpence is better than a 
slow shilling.” 11 some means can be found by which the rapid - 


ity of the gold circulation can be increased, the result will be 
the same as if the amount were increased. 

Adopting Mr. Van den Berg’s argument that gold should be 
reserved for international usas, let us see if some feasible plan 
can not be suggested for giving wings to gold, as we have given 


day | silver, by the use of the certificate and Treasury note. 
I believe that it isnotonly possible to issue an international cur- 
rency based on gold; but that, before many years shall pass, the 
inventive genius of the world’s financiers will overcome the 
present slow, tedious, and wasteful methods of carting gold about 
the world. Within the year past over three hundred tons of 
gold have been transported across the ocean atan absolute waste 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The cost to the Government in transporting gold from Wash- 
ington to New York during the gold exodus a few months ago 
was $500 a day, the amount of the daily shipments being a million 
dollars. Within our own country it costs 50 cents to transfer 
$1,000 in gold, whereas the same amount of currency is shipped 
for 15 cents. The cost of sending a million dollars in gold across 
the Atlantic, including freight, insurance, interest, eto., is about 
$900. Add to this $500 for transportation from the Treasuryat 
Washington to the subtreasury at New York, and the total sum 
required to deliver $1,000,000 in gold in London is $3,500. More- 
over, during the time required for shipment this million dollars 
is absolutely withdrawn from the currency and locked up. 

Mr. Bagehot, in discussing the gold movement between Paris 
and London, well says: 

The expense of sending gold to and fro having been reduced to a mini- 
mum between the two cities, the difference can never be very great; but it 
must not be forgotten that, the interest being taken at a percentage * 
lated per annum, and the probable profit having (when an operation in three 
months’ bills is contemplated) to be divided by four, whereas the percent- 
age of expenses has to be wholly borne by one transaction, a very slight ex- 
pense becomes a great im iment. If the cost is only one-h r cent, 
there must be a profit of 2 per cent in the rate of interest or one-half per 
cent on three months, before advantage commences; and thus, suppos- 
ing that Paris capitalists calculate that they may send their gold over to 
Engiand for one-half per cent expense, and chance their being so favored 
by the exchanges as to be able to draw it back without any cost at all, there 
must nevertheless be an excess of more than 2 per cent in the London rate 
of interest over that in Paris before the operation of sending gold over from 
33 merely for the sake of higher interest, will pay.— rd Street, 


If “a very slight expense becomes a great impediment”in the 
flow of gold between twocities where“ the cost has been reduced 
to a minimum,” how infinitely greater must be the impediment 
to the rtation of hundreds of tons of gold between New 
York and London, where for every hour required in transit be- 
tween the French and English capitals a full day is required 
15 transportation across the Atlantic, with the ocean risks 

I have called attention tothe waste and the difficulties incident 
to the transportation of gold between nations for the pu of 
suggesting a method by which that cost may be reduced indefi- 
nitely, and at the same time gold may be made more quickly and 
more widely available for the 5 of international balances. 

Suppose the holder of gold bars were able to deposit them at 
a subtreasury of the United States and receive therefor a reg- 
istered certificate of deposit payable at the United States su 
treasury in New York (or any other subtreasury) in gold certifi- 
cates of such denominations as the New York (or other holder) 
of the certificate of deposit might find most convenient. These 
gold certificates would at once become part and parcel of the cur- 
rency of the country, and could take the place of gold coin in 
bank reserves, while the actual gold remained in the subtreasury 
in which it was originally deposited. 

Extend the operation one step further, and pass from national 
to international certificates. Suppose the owner of gold or gold 
certificates were able to deposit his holdings at the subtreas- 
ury in New York and receive therefor registered certificates 

ling for gold or its equivalent at the Bank of England, the 
Bank of France, the of Amsterdam, or the Reichsbank of 
Germany. A small charge might be made to compensate for 
such shipments of gold as might be required to pay annual or 
biennial balances between the nations. These international 
registered certificates would at once pass current in every country 
which participates in the movement of gold, and would form an 
absolutely safe means of transfer not only among European na- 
tions themselves and between those-nations and the United 
States, but also with the politically unsettled nations of South 
and Central America. 

From February 13, 1891, to April 1, 1892, the exports and im- 

rts of gold were over $113,000,000; the net lossof gold to the 
Enited States was $40,680,137. The minimum amount in ship- 
ments saved by the use of certificates would have been $72,346,- 
714. It is not the actual saving in transportation that counts, 
although this is no inconsiderable item. The main saving would 
be found in the freedom with which gold representatives would 
circulate, and the ease with which debts between dations could 
be peptide an international clearing house, if once an inter- 
national currency, based on actual deposits of gold, and guaran- 
teed by the issuing nations were to be established. 

The plan outlined is neither new nor original. Apan for in- 
ternational clearing was presented to the London titute of 
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Bankers on November 18, 1885, by Mr. Henry Chevassus,* who 
advanced the proposition that warrants based on gold and silver 
should be issued, these warrants to be legal tender and capable 
of transfer by telegraph. Under such conditions, Mr. Chevas- 
sus maintained, there need be no greater fluctuations normally 
than half a centime above or below the metallic par between 
England and France. g 
arrants would flock from all financial centers instantly on 
any monetary pressure occurring in any one of these. By this 
means, he DAI, the scramble for gold would come to an 
end, and the reluctance of France to part with gold for export 
and the prohibitive measures of Germany would come to an end. 
Substantially the same plan was advocated in the London 
Economist of mber 14, 1889, by Mr. Ottomar ie of Paris, 
who contends that by means of certificates the real par of ex- 
change would at the same time be the gold point and the remit- 
ting rate of exchange through a certificate. He says: 


The very hunen aim of several economists—the continuance of the gold 
bar, or the value thereof, of one nationin the money of another, without 
any deduction for coinage expenses, and so on—would then, indeed, have 
been attained. 

Again— 
all the charges incidental to the forwarding of gold bars or coins, as freight, 
insurance, nay, even loss on the standard bars, would henceforth be done 
away with, and even the tage of the letter would not be increased, seeing 
that in case of loss an indorsed certificate could not be trified with. In 
one word, the procuring and forwarding of the certificate would involve 
no expenses whatever, and saya ae the price paid for it will find its im- 
mediate and absolute expressionin the rate of exchange itself. 

Even though the advantage of the plan should prove much 
less than is claimed for it, our own experience with ras a 
substitute for coin will readily convince an American that the 
use of international currency based on gold would enable one 
dollar's worth of gold bullion to do the work of many dollars as 
at present utilized. 

Since the movement of pon across the Atlantic is mainly be- 
tween New York and London, the present Administration could 
not do a greater service to the business interests of this nation 
than would be done by opening negotiations with the British 
Government for a commission to arrange for cashing, at either 
the subtreasury at New York or the issue department of the 
Bank of England, of certificates issued against actual deposits of 
gold, and for such periodes clearings as might be found neces- 
sary. This would be the first step to an international currency, 

rtions of which would, in time, be furnished by all countries 

aving a gold basis., a 


It is contended that the appreciation of gold is one of the 
causes of the general fall of prices which has been going on the 
world over. o omang that gold has somewhat advanced in 
value on account of its increased use among nations, the fall of 
prices is due mainly to competition brought about through im- 
provements in production and the resort to more productive 
soils. Congress should never lower the standard of value for 
the benefit of the comparatively few debtors who years in- 
curred debts measured in money of less value, when by so doing 
the result will be to lower the real wages of labor, and to reduce 
‘the standard of living among the great mass of the active and 
productive people of the nation. 

The striking fact brought out in the report of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on Wholesale Prices and Wages (see volume 1 

es 15, 179, 180) is that while there has been a considerable fall 
In dhe rice of commodities, there has been an advance in the 
price of labor. Investigations carried on in other countries show 
that this advance is not confined to the United States, but that 
in every commercial nation the condition of the wage-worker 
has steadily improved and that his standard of li has ad- 
vanced. oreover, David A. Wells has shown that when meas- 
ured in commodities, the real wages of the laboring man during 
what are called the ‘flush times“ that followed the war really 
suffered a decline as compared with 1860. (Recent Economic 
Changes, (page 417.) Itisasufficient objection to the free coinage 
of silver that it will raise general prices in this country, since 
in that rise the laboring man, as experience shows, mustsuffer. 

We should ever strive to keep the standard of value steady and 
uniform; but better a slight fall in prices than a rapid rise in 
which the speculator and a comparatively few debtors shall reap 
the advantage at the expense of the man whose welfare is meas- 
ured by his daily wage. na 


After all is said about the increased value of money, the chief 
reason for that increase is to be found not in the scarcity of 


* London Economist, December 21, 1889. 
+The international certificate presents no greater difficulties than have 
been overcome already in the case of the international postal ey order, 
whereby money — ge ted in any money-order office in the United States 
‘erred by an order payable in one of twenty-nine foreign coun- 
a 


Tor colonies at a cost of 1 per cent. 


money, but in the improvement of production, in the decline in 


cost of transportation, and the lin together of the markets 
of the world. The farmer in the middle United States has ex- 
perienced a decline in the price of wheat, due to the fact that 
the Indian and the Russian farmer have become his competitors 
in the world's markets, while at the same time the resort to new 
lands in the West has increased home competition, 

But the invention of farming machinery and the extension of 
railroads have decreased his cost of production, and every dollar 
that he has received has enabled him to command more of both 
the necessaries and the luxuries of life. He has seen his rate of 
interest decline from 10 or 12 per cent to 6 or 7 per cent; and at 
the same time facilities for the education of his children and 
the means of enjoyment have vastly increased for him. It is 
only when he comes to pay the principal of his debt, if he hap- 

ns to be a debtor, that he issomewhatthe worse off; and in the 

ong run even the farmer would be the loser by reason of the free 

coinage of silver or any other method of creating a general rise 
in prices. It is true that he might get more dollars for his 
products, but he would also pay more for clothing, groceries, 
and those other commodities with which he has to supply him- 
self. The only thing that will really benefit the farmer is to 
have his products rise in price while other commodities de- 
crease. So long as his foreign and home competition in raising 
wheat increases, no decrease in the value of money will give 
him real benefit. 

The farmer has suffered by reason of the fall in the prices of 
his products. The manufacturer and the trader have also suf- 
fered from the fall of prices of manufactured articles and com- 
modities generally. Every mile of railroad that England has 
built in India has 5 to reduce the price of wheat in Amer- 
ica. The Suez Canal has reduced the value of wheat lands in 
Kansas. The competition of the Pacific ports with those on the 
Atlantic has become so keen that about one-third of all the 
yoa sent from the United States to England goes around Cape 

orn. 

What is the remedy for the farmer? Surely not arise in gen- 
eral prices which would enhance the cost of everything he 
buys, while at the same time the value of his products is regu- 
lated by the demand and supply in foreign markets. Hisfuture 
prosperity depends, first, on the building up of cities to supply 
which he can diversify his products and thus in part esca 
from the effects of competition in wheat; and, secondly, in the 
fact that according to the best authorities the wheat ac e of 
the world can not be extended much beyond the present limit. 
When the ultimate limit shall be reached the value of food 

roducts must rise as compared with manufactures, and the 
pea will then be able to command a larger share of commod- 

ties. 

The ar; ent that this country should continue the purchase 
of silver for the sake of the silver-mining and kindred industries 
will not stand. Silver has declined in value for the same reason 
that iron has. Taking the price of best refined bar iron as 100 
in 1860, the tables submit by the Finance Committee show 
that the price advanced until in 1864 it was represented by the 
index number 249.3. From that year there has been a pretty 
steady decline, so that in 1891 the price was 27.6 points below 
Mgt prio in 1860, and 176.9 points below the price in 1864. 

ith every fall in price theiron manufacturers were sure they 
could not maintain themselves, and profits have been cut down 
enormously; but improvements in machinery, the decrease in 
the cost of transportation, and the discovery of richer mines 
have all tended to a reduction in the price of iron, just as the 
same causes have reduced the value of silver. I venture to sa; 
that in the whole silver-mining section of the country the re 
of the silver- . clause of the Sherman law will not work 
so much suffering as the panic of this year has already worked 
in the iron-mi regions of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota. One of the most experienced and most successful silver- 
mine owners in Colorado writes me as follows: 

I believe in the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Shermanlaw. I be- 
lieve that supply and demand should 8 the price of silver, and that 
the miners should regulate the supply. I believe that silvershould be a legal 
tender up to $5, and used as acirculating medium. Let it be coined to supply 
the demand, and when redeemabie in silver bullion the demand will regulate 
the supply. 

The result of closing the silver mines has been to start work 
in the gold mines. The reports which come to the New York 
Sun from Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Oregon, and California 
show that capital and labor are now fast turning to the produc- 
tion of gold; that instead of men clamoring for work, they are com- 
bining to raise the price of their labor, and that during the present 
year the production of gold will be enormously increased. 


VII. 


One of the most common objections to, the use of gold and sil- 
ver and one of the arguments most relied on to justify an expan- 


2010 


sion of the paper currency is that there is not enough money 
in existence to pay the debts of the world. This is an argument 
much in vogue with men who claim to be friends of labor. How 
fallacious it is may readily be seen by examining the daily rou- 
tine of business that is ‘carried on through the various clearing 
houses. On September 1, 1893, the interest-bearing debt of the 
United States, exclusive of the $64,623,512 of bonds issued in aid 
of the Pacific railroads, amounted to $585,037,590. The bank 
clearings in seventy-seven cities for the week ending August 31, 
1893, as reported by Bradstreets, amounted to $661,152,209. 

In other words, in the leading commercial cities of this coun- 
try during one week an amount of indebtedness in excess of the 
bonded debt of the nation was liquidated without the use of ohe 
dollar in money of any sort, kind, or description; and this, too, 
when theexchanges showed a decrease of about one-third of the 
normal amount. There is no greater fallacy than that which 
insists that debts are paid in money rather than in credits. 
And, further, in estimating the amount of currency, it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration credits as wel! as cash. 

The Treasury statement shows that thecurrency of the United 
States on September 1, 1893, was $25.01 per capita, and that the 
per capita in France was about $44; but the probability is that 
the use of banking facilities in this country so far outstrips those 
of France that doubtless we have in circulation a greater amount 
of currency per capita than has France or any other country on 
the globe. Even in London, the clearing house of the world, the 
sum of the weekly exchanges through the Bankers’ Clearing 
House of that city fall hundreds of millions below the aggregate 
of those of the clearing houses in the seventy-seven reporting 
cities of the United States. 

‘Whatever may be the evils of a scarcity of money the evils of 
an overabundance of money are still greater. When money be- 
comes so plenty that the persons to whose keeping it is tempo- 
varily intrusted use it to promote purely speculative schemes; 
when it is used to bolster up stocks and bonds of little or no in- 
trinsic value; when, in a word, money is so par that it can be 
obtained readily to prepare the materials for a panic, then the 
evils of an 3 become destructive beyond all calcula- 
tion or conception. I believe that this country has suffered a 
hundred times more from the effects of an oversupply of money 
than it has suffered from a scarcity in the circulating medium. 


VIII. 


The chief use of money is as a basis of credits. At the present 
time 92 per cent of the world's business is conducted on credit, 
andonly about 8 per cent is transacted with money. Itneedsno 
argument to prove that the most disastrous thing which can 
happen to the monetary affairs of a nation is to have its cur- 
rency impaired. Better by far lose a portion of the money out- 

S than have suspicion cast on the value of the currency as a 
whole. 

‘While I believe that the money of the country should be main- 
tained at a stable value for the sake of protecting the credits 
which furnish the lifeblood of commerce, manufactures, and busi- 
ness of every kind, I can not overlook the fact that bank credits 
are every day being impaired by other means than the impair- 
ment of the currency; and that while the banks appeal to Con- 
gress to protect them, and through them the popie, from the 
evils of a debased standard, it is equally the duty of Congress to 
protect people and banks alike from certain vicious practices 
which some banks have adopted deliberately and others have 
been drawn into—practices more destructive to credits than the 
Sherman law has ever been. I refer particularly to the practice 
of the national banks in parting with the control of their re- 
serves in order to secure interest on deposits made in other 


Í undertakes to control national-bank credits by cer- 
tain regulations to which every such bank must conform. Ipro- 
pose to show by the testimony of the most experienced bankers 
, that the present regulations must be extended if the national 
banks are to do the duty which the people have a right to ex- 
poa of tbem. I believe that the man of business, the manu- 

turer, the laborer, and the farmer—in a word, every member 

of the industrial system—has a right todemand of Congress that 

it shall legislate with regard to the national banks so as to pre- 

vent, or at least greatly mitigate, those sudden collapses. of bank 

ts which with alarming frequency prostrate every kind of 

business, causing widespread distress and carrying destruction 
throughout the land. 

The safety of banking SA TERY on the size and the nature of 
thereserve. Unfortunately itisimpossible to lay down any exact 
rule as to how much money it is necessary for the banks to hold 
in their vaults in order to make their depositors safe. The law 
does require a minimum reserve of 15 per cent for banks outside 
of the reserve cities, and.of 25 per centfor all other banks, and it 

vides for closingany bank which allows its reserve toremain 
low the required amount. £ 


Admit 
serve, provided that reserve were actually at the disposal of 
the bank, it.can readily be shown that the law asit now stands 
permits the banks outside of the central reserve cities to part 
Absolutely with from one-half to three-fifths of that reserve; and 
that by the payment of interest on the deposits made by other 
banks the national banks in the reserve and central reserve 
cities have built up a vicious system of banking, by which sys- 
tem panics are encouraged. 

In making these strictures I have no fault to find with the 
bankers of this country as individuals. They are first of all 
business men, who give what attention they may to their đuties 
as directors of banks, and in the evils which a bad system pre- 
cipitates they as men of business are the first and sometimes 
the only ones to suffer. More than this, the practice of paying 
interest on deposits finds its most strenuous opponents among 
the bankers themselves, many of whom resort to it only when 
their dwindling deposits give warning that their interest-paying 
competitors are outstripping them in the race for commercial 
success. 

IX. 


Under the acts of 1887 and 1877 respectively, New Vork, Chi- 
cago, und St. Louis have become central reserve cities and some 
twenty-four others have become reserve cities. Of the three 
central reserve cities, New York far outstrips the other two. 

The practical result of interest paying is to draw money to the 
central reserve cities, and particularly to New York. It has 
been estimated that as high as 880, 000, 000 of the reserves of the 
interior banks is often held by the New York banks. Hence it 
happens that the whole monetary system of the United States 
depends for its stability on the solvency of the New York banks. 
If at any time they are unable to meet their liabilities the whole 
banking system collapses. They are the link which determines 
the strength of the monetary chain. 

Take for example the state of the reserves on October 2, 1890. 
The country banks, so-called, then held a reserve equal to 26.2 

r cent of their deposits, or nearly twice the amount required 


that the law provides for a sufficient amount.of re- 


y law. This reserve was divided as follows: 
Millions. 
Specie: and other lawful money 92.0 
rr 2520 to eas oe ee ee 128.5 
edetrption Sund so E ee 5.2 


In other words, the country banks, with an apparent reserve of 
more than double the amount required by law, really had con- 
trol of but 10 per cent of their deposits. Manifestly their sol- 
vency depended absolutely on the ability of the reserve city banks 
to pay their debts; for nobody will contend that 10 per cent of 

is a sufficient basis to sustain a bank when even a rumor of 
trouble is abroad. 

On the same date the banks in the reserve cities held reserves 
equal to 28.3 per cent of their deposits. They were 3.3 per cent 


above the legal requirements. Their reserves were distributed 
as follows: 

Millions. 
Specie and other lawful money 68.0 
Tne Froh SP -a —— a lope 61.0 
Fahnen. mm — mf 


In actual cash the reserve city banks held an available reserv 
of but 12.6 per cent of their deposits, and their solvency depended 
on the repayment of their deposits in the central reserve cities 
of New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

On that date the St. Louis banks held in available cash less 
than 21.3 per cent of their deposits. The Chicago banks were 5 
per cent above the limit required by law and the New York 
banks were 2.8 per cent above the limit. 

A month later, on November 12, 1890, the banks of New York 
confessed their inability to pay their obligations in cash, and re- 
sorted to the devics of iss clearing-house loan certificates, 
which were not retired until 1 7, 1891. The collapse of 
speculations in our own country and the Baring troubles in 

ngland precipitated a crisis that was prevented from becom- 
ing a panic only by the timely action of the Government, which 
between July 19 and November 1, 1590, emptied the Treasury of 
$99,000,000 of surplus spent in the purchase of bonds. During 
the present year no such surplus was available for the purchase 
of bonds, and the panic came with full force. 


x 


The point to be observed is this: If the national banks, when 
supplied with the reserves called for by law and distributed as 
the law provides they may be, are unable to sustain themselves 
without the intervention of the Secretary of the Treasury, it is 
an imperative duty, now that the Tr is no longer able to 
afford relief, to provide by law for larger reserves and more 
available ones. at duty is one which ss owes to the 


Congre 
people. The banks protect themselves by the issue of clearing- 


1893. 


house certificates, which are in themselves a confession af tem- 
rary insolvency on the part of the banks as a body; but in 
heir struggle for existence loans are curtailed, stocks are sacri- 
ficed, and the army of industry is put to rout. 
Hon. Edwin S. y, in the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for 1891, says: 


~ The monetary stringency culminated on the 15th of November, 1890, and 
its effects within thirty days thereafter had to a considerable extent passed 
away, so far as could be observed in the larger cities. Its effecton the coun- 
try at large, however, still continued. Inability to place securities and to 
borrow money had arrested the operations of a great multitude of corpora- 
tions scattered all over the country, and insolvency and failure had in a 
large number of cases ensued. Where failure did not take place new work 
was stopped, all credits were curtailed, and business in its various forms 


became greatly 5 Th A spite of cities and es was in many 
cases arrested, and the prices city property, especially of a suburban 


e 
‘character, became greatly reduced. 

Mr. Lacey calls attention to the fact that under the 2 
system of banking a general monetary stringency is felt flrst and 
most seriously by banks located in the larger of the reserve 
cities, in part because banking associations in those cities pay 
interest on bank balances in order to accumulate loanable funds. 

Attention has been called to the dangerous condition of the 
bank reserve, even when they meet large requirements—a con- 
dition which demands prompt and effective treatment at the 
hands of Congress. I say at the hands of Congress, because the 
banks, while fully conscious of the source of danger, are power- 
less, in and of themselves, to work a remedy. I believe that the 
time has come when the New York bankers should maintain « 
much larger reserve than 25 per cent of their bank deposits, and 
that legislation should be enacted to put a stop absolutely to 
the payment of interest on deposits of banks. Occupying a po- 
sit on analogous to that of the Bank of England, and yet being 
we ker than that institution in times of stress, because both of 
divided responsibilities and also because of not being able to re- 

lenish their reserve by a rise in the rate of discount, the New 

Yo k banks should not be content with a 25 per cent reserve 
when the Bank of England needs from 33 to 44 per per cent, and 
at times eyen more. 

I have shown by figures taken from the reports of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency how small the actual cash reserves of the 
banks in the country and the reserve cities usually are and how 
the e banks, sending a large proportionof their reserves to New 
York, impose upon the banks of that city burdens which the 
nature of their loans and the character of the demands liable to 
be made on their deposits ill fit them to bear. 

In the light of what has gone before, let me quote from the re- 
port of the Committee of Nine, which was prepared by that ex- 
perienced and conservative banker, Mr. George S. Coe, and 
adopted by the New York Clearing House Association in 1873. 
The evils to which I have called attention, although acknowl- 
edged by the New York banks, have not been corrected, but rather 
have become more widespread.* 

Mr. Coe’s report ce as well to the crises of 1884 and 1891 
and to the panic of 1893 as to the panic of 1873. 

Banks— 


Says the report— 


are the natural depositories of the current capital of thenation ing into 
and out of active industry and commerce. The balances held ——.— are 
for the time specially reserved by their owners from permanent investment 


and kept subject to immediate control. + + The custodians of such 
funds are consequently bound by the very nature of their trust to 

them in their n A and to apply them or in such ways as will prevent 
them from fal to inactivity, and also to hold such proportion in ready 
cash in hand as long experience has proved to be necessary to meet imme- 
diate demands in every possible emergency. 


How the banks have recently failed to meet these necessary 
and reasonable requirements needs no discussion. 
Mr. Coe continues: 


No institution can, in the long run, purchase deposits of money payable 
on demand of the owners, and at the same time secure to itself a just and 
—.— compensation for the business, without violating some of the con- 

tions indispensable to the public safety. It must either use them in ways 
that are illegitimate and perilous or use them in excess. This has been 
1 by innumerable instances in pete ‘cape and the practice 
of paying for such deposits was unan y condemned by the 
bank officers in 1857 as one of the principal causes of the panic at that period. 


The panics of 1857 and 1873, as the bank officers themselves 
confess, were caused by the payment of interest on be perth and 

et the banks suffe the practice to continue until this year 
for the third time it has culminated in a panic. 


A sharp and degrading tion has not only prevailed among banks in 
‘this city (New York), but has been excited as a neeessary c uence m 
other places, where the far-re en se of some of our associates 
has led them in the pursuit of bi ess. „Banks throughout the 
country have been aroused to enlist in the same destructive practices to- 
ward each other and in defense of their various localities. A premium has 

been given for business which. left to itself, would fall with- 
out cost into its natural channels, and adjust itself to such localities as the 
convenience of the peopleand the best Interests of the country require. 


Just here the report makes a most important point. It is the 
*See New York Financial Chronicle, November 15, 1873, 
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complaint of the West and the South that New York drains 


away their money. Insofar as money naturally flows to the 
lace where it is most needed, this complaint is unfounded. 
ut in so far as the central reserve cities or the reserve cities 
create a dangerous and unnatural demand for money, the com- 
plaint is one that deserves not only the negative consideration 
3 but also the positive operation of restrictive legis- 
ation. 


Without such rivalry— 


Says the report— 
the resources of the nation would be so diffused among the banks as to 
give increased financial strength and stability to every part, and not only z 
N cause of irritation, but add to the comfort, efficiency, 

Since the report was written this nation has escaped from an 
irredeemable currency, but we are still afflicted by the lesser ills 
which attend an inelastic currency. Like an irredeemable cur- 
rency, it is superabundant in summer and scarce at the cro 
moving season. At times money accumulates in New York. ka 
the report says: 

Legitimate commerce does not then demand it. It is still subject to in- 
stant call. There is co uently no resource but to loan it in Wall street 
upon stocks and bonds, in doing which so much of the nation’s movable cap- 
ital passes for the time into fixed and immovable forms of investment, and 
its essential character is instantly cha . Loans are made with facility 
npon securities which have no 3 commercial quality, new and unnec- 
essary enterprises are encouraged, wild speculations are stimulated, andthe 
thoughtless and unwary are betrayed into ruinous operations, The autum- 
nal demand finds theresources of the nation unnaturally diverted from their 
legitimate channels and they can be turned back only with difficulty and 
public embarrassment. 

Such has been our well-known experience year after year. Interest 
money has. as a consequence, fluctuated widely from 3 or 4 per cent per an- 
num in summer to 15 or 20 per cent in the fall and winter upon commercial 
paper, and upon stock to one-half to even i per centaday. Vicissitudes like 
these are utterly destructive to all legitimate commerce, and institutions 
whose operations tend to such results are enemies to the public welfare. 

These are strong words to be printed over the signatures of 
nine of the leading bankers of New York City, but the facts 
show that they are none too strong. When the panic of 1873 be- 
gan twelve interest-paying banks held about one-half the total 

eposits in New York, and the other forty-eight banks held the 
other half. The active demand for currency came first, as it al- 
ways does, from that portion of the d ts due country banks, 
made timid by failures among their New York correspondents. 

The deposits were loaned largely in Wall street “on call.” 
The banks, on undertaking to call these loans to fill their de- 
pleted reserves, not only shut off the borrowers from every re- 
source, but also made stocks unsalable. In twenty-four days the 
legal-tender reserve dropped from thirty-four millions to five 
and eight-tenths millions. The interior banks, whose resources 
consisted mainly of debts due from other banks, found themselves 
unable to meet the demands of their depositors. For a time the 
whole monetary system of the country was in disorder; and it 
was not until the strong banks of New York came to the aid of 
me weaker brethren that the finances once more assumed 

ape. : 

On asking themselves what reforms are required in the opera- 
tions of the banks with each other and the public to increase in 
security of their business, the committee “first and most promi- 
nent recommend that the banks entirely discontinue the payment of 
interest 7 — deposits, whether directly or indirectly.” 

Unfortunately, the New York Clearing-House Association, 
while admitting the evil, took no effective steps to remedy it. 
So it remained to breed another panic. 

Mr. FRYE. Is that limited to deposits made by other banks? 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Yes, deposits of other banks—country 
and reserve city banks. 

In my judgment, the time has come for Congress to say that 
no national bank shall pay interest, or procure interest to be 
paid, on deposits, and the penalties for the violation of the law 
should be sufficiently stringent and sufficiently simple in their 
application to insure obedience. In this way each would 
seek uses for its money at home, the reserves would become 
more widely diffused; rates of interest on local loans would be 
less and money would be more available for domestic purposes; 
Chicago and St. Louis would increase in importance as money 
centers, and probably New Orleansand San Francisco would be- 
come central reserve cities. In this way the annual drain of 
money from New York for crop movements would be lessened, 
and the exchanges of the country would be put on a more con- 
servative basis. 

The objection to a law which should prevent the national 
banks from paying interest on deposits is that State banks, not 
being subject to such a provision, would enormously at the 
expense of the national banks, and that there is no hope of se- 
curing restrictive legislation in the various States. 

The late John Jay Knox, in the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for 1873, recognized the force of this objection and 
proposed that a tax be imposed on all deposits which either 
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directly or indirectly are placed with other banks, whether 
national, state, or private, with the offer or expectation of re- 
ceiving interest. 


Such legislation— 


He says— 


if rigidly enforced, would have the effect not only of reducing the rate of 
interest throughout the country, but at the same time would prevent the 
illegitimate organization of sa banks, which organizations should be 
allowed only upon-the condition that the savings of the people shall be pru- 
dently and carefully invested, and the interest sarig «Ay erefrom, after 
deducting reasonable expenses, distibuted from time to e among the de- 
positors and to no other persons whatever. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Ishouldlike to ask the Senator whether 
that course in savings banks has not led throughout the coun- 
try to this remarkable condition; That profits have accumulated; 
that depositors have passed away, ceased to be depositors either 
by death or transfer of accounts or what not, and we have a con- 
dition such as obtains, we will say, in the saving institution or 
association of Cleveland, where there is an accumulation, I 
understand, of $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 that does not seem to 
belong to an 28 

Mr. MeMLLI. It is a pretty good security for depositors’ 


Sny WA, 
r. MANDERSON. Exactly— 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iam only quoting John Jay Knox, who is 
an expert in banking, and who 8 it as his opinion that that 
would be the wisest course. understand that in New York 
State there is a law to the effect that the interest and profits 
of savings banks, after deducting reasonable expenses, shall be 
distributed among the depositors. 

Mr. MANDERSON. There is, but wouldit not be better than 
the New York law or the suggestion of Mr. Knox to establishin 
this ee the English system of postal savings banks? 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Possibly it would. 


XI 


It may be that the simple prohibition of the payment of in- 
terest on deposits would not be sufficient to place the reserves on 
a basis of sith If experience shall show such to be the case, 
the next step should be to increase the Psa har of reserve to 
deposits. e average reserve of the New York banks is about 
28 per cent. Those banks ht be required to keep a reserve 
of 40 or even 50 per cent of the deposits of other banks. Even 
then the element of flexibility is absolutely wanting. The New 
York banks are restrained by the usury laws from adapting the 
rate of discount to the demands for money, and in this manner 
drawing cash from abroad or from the market, 

In times of panic or crisis we have no method of filling the de- 
pleted reserves other than the harsh and dilatory one of forcing 
a fall of prices and so increasing exports of commodities in ex- 
change for gold. The business community has great need of 
some means of turning securities into cash at will, and thus 
quickly and effectively preventing a crisis from developing into 
a I believe that such a means would be supplied by giv- 
ing to any holder of United States bonds the option of present- 
ing them at any subtreasury of the United States as a special 
deposit and receiving for them legal-tender currency redeemable 
only in bonds. 

he only objection to such a plan is to be found in the encour- 
agement 4 gives to bank officers to throw off a part of this re- 
sponsibility for prudence; but with proper legal safeguards to 
rotect the reserves, the elasticity in the ourrency to be secured 
by the convertible-bond plan seems to me the best that can be 
devised to secure relief from the financial storm and stress that 
no amount of buman prudence can at all times foresee. 

There are other reforms which can be invoked to make bank- 
ing more serviceable to the people; but by far the greatest part of 
the journey towards a sound monetary system will have been 
taken when Congress shall do three things: 

First, provide for a currency every part of which shall always 
be maintained at with the world’s money; 

Secondly, provide for adequate banking reserves distributed 
throughout the country as 3 as may be in accordance with 
the local business necessities; and, 

Thirdly, provide a ready means of converting securities into 
cash and cash into securities according to the need for a more ex- 
panded or a more contracted currency. 

These things accomplished, the quantity of money may well 
be left to natural business causes, which, in the long run, do de- 
termine the value of money inspite of all hindrances devised by 


man. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Before my colleague proceeds with his re- 
marks, I desire to call the attention of the Senate and the Chair 
-to the fact that there is nota gonm present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE The absence of a quorum be- 
ing suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 


* 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
swered to their names: fw 751 5 


McPherson, Shoup, 


is, 
Bate, Faulkner, Manderson, Stewart, 
Berry, ê, Martin, Teller, 
Caffery, Gallinger, Mitchell, Oregon Turpie, 
Call, George, Morgan, Vance, 
Carey, Gi ý Palmer, Voorhees, 
Chandler, Gorman; Peffer, Washburn, 
Colquitt, Gray, Perkins, White, Cal. 
Cullom, Harris, Platt, Wolcott. 
Davis, Hawley, Ransom, 
Dixon, Lindsay, Roach. 
Dolph, McMillan, Sherman, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from 
Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand that the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. DOLPH] desires to take a little time now, and for that pur- 
pose I will allow him to go on, ifit is agreeable to the Senate, 
instead of going on myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest to the 
Senator from Oregon that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. TUR- 
PIE] desired to call up a matter at this time, if the Senator from 
Oregon will yield. 

Mr. DOLPH. I promised the Senator from Indiana that I 
would withdraw my objection to the consideration of the census 
bill, and I will give way for that purpose. 


ELEVENTH CENSUS. 


Mr. TURPIE. Lask for the present consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3607) to extend the time for completing the work of the 
Ele venth Census, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time provided in the act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 1 and for 
prior years, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1893, for closing the 
work of the Eleventh Census, under the provisions of the act of March 1, 
1889, entitled An act to provide for the Eleventh and subsequent 
Census.“ and of any subsequent act rela to the Eleventh Census, be, and 
the same is hereby, extended from the 31st day of December, 1893, to and in- 
cluding the 30th day of June, 1894; that the President of the United States, 
may, in his discretion, authorize and direct the Commissioner of Labor 
to perform the duties of Superintendent of Census, under the direction of 
the Secre of the Interior until the work of closing the Eleventh Census 
is completed, at such additional FE Pepe payable from the appro- 
priations for compiling the results of the Eleventh Census, as the Secretary 
of the Interior may determine, not exceed one-half of the compensation 
now fixed by law for the Superintendent of Census. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. There is noobjection so faras Iam concerned. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. DOLPH, Mr, President, a few days ago, when the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. was addressing the Senate on 
the pending measure, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
McPHERSON] interrupted him to ask hima question, which was, 
If the operation of the Sherman law has not caused our present 
business depression and financial disturbances, what has? The 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], in an elaborate speech, re- 
cently undertook to give a great many causes for our present 
business and financial troubles, some of them in my judgment 
having no existence except in the minds of the Senator from 
Kansas and others who believe with him, and all of them to- 
gether not sufficient to cause our present deplorable condition. 

Believing itimportant that the Senate and the country should 
not lose sight of the real cause of our present disturbances, [ 
have ventured again to occupy the time of the Senate for a few 
minutes for the purpose of very briefly giving my views as to 
what is the cause of our present business and financial troubles. 

As I have said before in the Senate during the present session, 
I believe that the cause of our present disturbances is the fear 
of tariff legislation hostile to our industries. Itis the fear of 
the same cause that, when the colonies had separated themselves 
from the mother country and declared and won their indepen- 
dence, flooded this country with foreign goods, des ed our 
domestic industries, deprived labor of employment, ed the 
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country of all its specie, and depreciated property so that im- 
proved farms would not sell for the amount of taxes. : 

In the State of Connecticut alone 500 farms were sold in a sin- 
gle year for taxes which the owners could not pay. It is the fear 
of that which, during that period of free trade in the United 
States, drove the people to despair and discontent, incited in- 
surrections in half of the States of the confederacy, made itdoubt- 
ful whether our experiment of free government would be suc- 
cessful, and alarmed the fathers of the Revolution for the safety 
of the Republic—a condition which continued until the present 
Constitution was adopted and power was conferred upon Con- 
gress to protect domestic industries, and legislation for that 

urpose was enacted. 

It is the fear of hostile legislation like the compromise act of 
1833, which, after our country had enjoyed a ad of prosperi 
unexampled in its history, under the tariff of 1824 and 1828, 
under which great industries were built up, labor given employ- 
ment at remunerative wages, the ooun was prosperous and 
the Treasury overflowing, struck down the protective system, 
stopped the wheels of progreni, closed our great industrial es- 
tablishments, deprived labor of employment, and brought on the 

t business and financial crisis of 1837, by which ruin and 
kruptcy became universal, and which brought about the po- 
litical revolution which placed the Whigs in power in 1841 and 
restored the protective policy by the act of 1842. Itis the fear 
of legislation hostile to American industries, like the act of 
1846, which, again, at the behest of the South, struck down the 
rotective system and impoverished our Treasury, deprived 
bor of employment, and finally brought on the great business 
and financial depression of 1857 and the condition of the country 
so graphically portrayed in the last annual message of President 
Buchanan. 

The Republican party took control of the Government in 1861, 
with an impoverished Treasury and the national credit gone. 
Our bonds during the Buchanan Administration drawing 12 per 
cent had sold in the markets of the world at 17 per cent dis- 
count. It found not only a se Phas Treasury, but the Na 
scattered to the four quarters of the globe, the Army demoral- 
ized by treason, a great conspiracy on foot to destroy the Union, 
and hostile armies actually in the field. It took control of the 
Government, restored its credit, marshalled and maintained in 


the field millions of men in battle array, and paid the expenses” 


of a great war. In the midst of war, while great contending 
armies were devastating large sections of the country, itadopted 
the protective policy and started the country on an era of pros- 

rity such as this country and no other country on the globe 
fae ever witnessed before. For thirty years our industries pros- 
pered, our people were employed, our wealth increased. 

The whole valuation of our property in 1860, according to the 
census, I believe was $14,000,000,000, which represented all the 
savings of the people for two hundred and fifty years; but under 
the administration of the Republican party and the protective 
system the wealth of the country increased until in 1880 the cen- 
sus showed that the assessed valuation e in this coun- 
try was $44,000,000,000, or an increase of $30,000,000,000 in twenty 
years. Again, in a period of ten years, from 1880 to 1890, the 
value of the property of this country had increased to $63,000,000,- 
000, an increase of $23,000,000,000. 

Suddenly this magnificent prosperity is checked, the wheels of 
progress are stopped, our spindles and looms are silent, our forges 
and furnaces and factories and mills and other great industrial 
establishments are closed, and all this occurs concurrently with 
the success of the Democratic party and its coming into control 
of both branches of Congress and the Executive department of 
the Government. 

Mr. President, most common people would be disposed to con- 
nect these two facts toconsider that one had some relation to 
the other, and to attribute our present condition as the effect of 
the success of the Democratic party. To my mind it is as ab- 
surd for Democratic Senators to go searching through history 
and indulging in speculation to find some cause for the present 
condition other than the real cause, as it would be ifa man had 
jumped from the dome of the Capitol and been crushed on the 
solid payement below, for some one to undertake to prove that 
he had died of heart disease or some kindred trouble. 

The Democratic party is in power in both branches of Con- 
ress for the first time in thirty years; and the great apostle of 
ree trade in this country occupies the Presidential chair. It 

came into power on a platform which declares that protection 
is robbery and is unconstitutional, and the party stands with a 
5 Sh torch in hand, ready to apply it to our great industrial 
fabric, built up under thirty years of protection, by industry, 
toil, and enterprise; and Democratic Senators innocently ask if 
our present troubles are not the result of the Sherman law, what 
has caused them? If they were not so wedded to free trade as 


to be unable to comprehend that the destruction of the protect- 


ive policy would destroy domestic industries, they would not 
ask such a aparin 

Mr. President, is it a wonder, with this threat hanging over 
our industries, that our mills and factories have been closed and 
that idle men walk the streets and demand work and bread? Is 
it a wonder that the great captains of industries have paused to 
see where the blow will fall? 

When the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS] the 
other day was discussing this question, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] asked him if the threatof hostile tariff 
legislation is the cause of the present troubles, how is it they did 
not commence immediately after the result of the Presidential 
election became known? I interrupted the Senator from Dela- 
ware to say that I was informed that the great manufacturers did 
at once commence to curtail their operations, to dispose of their 
surplus stock, and to collect their outstanding dues. 

e Senator from Delaware made another answer. He said, 
what was true, that our manufacturing establishments were 
then running on orders, that eld had large orders for goods 
and continued in operation until they had d the orders; but 
I will give that Senator and other Senators a stronger reason 
why the manufacturers were not affected by the result of the 
Presidential election at once. They did not know for months 
what would be the political complexion of the Senate; none of 
us knew until after the State Legislatures had met and had 
elected, or had undertaken to elect, United States Senators, 
what the complexion of the Senate would be, and someof usdid 
not know until after the Senate was actually organized—after 
the 3d of March, 1893. 

The truth is that our business disturbances and financial dis- 
tress did commence just as soon as it was known that the Dem- 
ocratic party would control both branches of Congress. So 
long as the political complexion of the Senate was in doubt, the 
people and the manufacturers did not know but that the Senate 
would stand as a bulwark against hostile tariff legislation, as it 
did in the years from 1885 to 1889. 

The attitude of the Democratic party on the question of the 
tariff has never before in our history been so hostile as it is to- 
day. Atleast in recent years, when the Democrats have met 
in national convention and resolved to reform the tariff, have 
declared in favor of a reduction of the tariff, or for tariff for 
revenue only, they have taken pains to assure the country that 
tariff legislation would not be had so as to seriously interfere 
with or destroy protected industries. In the Democratic plat- 
form of 1884 is contained the following plank: 


Knowing full well, however, that legislation affecting the operations of 
the 3 should be cautious and conservative in method, not in advance of 
public opinion, but reponsive to its demands, the Democratic party is 


“pledged to revise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all interests. But, in 


mak reduction in taxes, it is not proposo to injure any domestic indus- 
tries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. From the foundation of 
this Government taxes collected at the custom-house have been the chief 
source of Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. Moreover, 
many industries have come to rely apon legislation for successful continu- 
ance, so that any change of law must be at every step regardful of the labor 
and capital thus involved. The 3 of the reform must be subject in the 
execution to this plain dictate of justice all taxation shall be limited to the 
requirements of economical government. 


That is sufficient, Mr. President. It shows the attitude of the 
Democratic party toward our protected industries in 1884 accord- 
ing to their platform. In 1888 the national Democratic platform 
contained the following: 

Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and need 
not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens of taxa- 
tion. On the contrary. a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, with due 
allowance for the difference between the wages of American and foreign la- 
bor, must promote and encourage every branch of such industries and en- 
terprises by gi them assurance of an extended market and steady and 
continuous operations. 

It will be seen that in both of the Democratic national plat- 
forms of 1884 and 1888 the manufacturers were assured that 
in any reform of the tariff they would not be destroyed, the 
fact that there is a difference in wages of labor in the United 
States and in foreign countries was recognized, and the promise 
of the party was given that in any tariff legislation this differ- 
ence should be recognized. 

At the Democratic national convention which assembled in 
Chicago in June, 1892, acommittee on resolutions was Appain ea; 
I believe, consisting of a delegate from every State and ror 
of the Union. That committee performed its labors, and reporte 
to the convention a platform through Col. Jones, who was chair- 
man of the committee, which was read by a distinguished mem- 
ber of this body, thesenior Senator from wisconsin: [Mr. VILAS], 
which contained the following statement: 


We reiterate the oft-repeated doctrine of the Democratic party, that the 
necessities of the Government are the only justification for taxation 
whenever a tax is unn itis unjustifiable. That when custom-house 
taxation is levied upon articies of any kind produced in this country the 
difference between the cost of labor here and labor abroad, when such a dif- 
ference exists, fully measures og porna benefits to labor; and the enor- 
mous additional impositions of the existing tariff fall with crushing force 
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upon our farmers and workingmen. And for the mere advan 
few whom it enriches exacts from labor a grossly ust share o: 
penses of Government. And we demand ot tad of the tariff ri 
as will remove every iniquitous 5 A every oppression, an 
put them on a constitutional and eq table bests. ge 

Now, mark— 


But in making a reduction in taxes it is not to injure any do- 
mestic industries, but rather to promote their heal growth. From the 
foundation of this Government taxes collected by the custom-houses have 
been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. 
Moreover, many industries have come to rely on legislation for successful 
contin so that any. change of law must be at every step regardful of 
the labor and the capital thus involved. The process of reform must be sub- 
ject in its execution to this plain dictate of justice. 

Tt will be seen that the platform reported by the eommittee 
on resolutions in 1892 repeated substantially the portions of the 
Sed gic of 1884 and 1888, which I have quoted. It recognized 

+ there is a difference between wages of laboring men in this 
country and of laborers in foreigncountries. It recognized that 
vast amounts of money had been invested in building up domes- 
tio industries which provided employment for labor, and it was 

roposed to assure the country that these industries were not to 
— ruthlessly destroyed, but the Democratic party in convention, 
controlled by the South with its peculiar views upon the tariff 
uestion, determined that that resolution should not be adopted. 

* Neal, of Ohio, submitted a motion to strike out the portion 
of the platform relative to the tariff which I have read and to 
insert as a substitute the following: 

We denounce Republican protection asa fraud, a robbi of the great ma- 
jority of the ican people for the benefit of the few. declare it tobe 
a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except 
for the purposes of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such 
taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 
and economically administered. 

The Democratic in convention assembled was not will- 
ing to be committed to a statement that there was a difference 
between the wages of labor inthe United States and in foreign 
countries; it was not willing to be committed to the statement 
that it did not propose to onanga the tariff laws so as to destroy 
existing industries. That on of the platform was stricken 
out by a vote of 564 out of 910 votes. 

There were only 344 votes against Mr. Neal’s motion, and 
only 90 of them came from the Southern States. Is it any won- 
der, when the Democratic party has come into power and con- 
trols the legislative and executive branches of the Government, 
and succeeded on such a platform as that, which, properly con- 
strued, isa declaration that our protected industries must be 
destroyed—is it any wonder that our mills and our forges and 
our other indus establishments are silent? 

The Senate may pass the House bill now pending before the 


Senate; it may repeal the provision of the Sherman law provid- 


ing for the purchase of silver bullion, but it will not restore con- 
fidence. ə money which has been withdrawn from the banks 
by depositors may be restored, infact, much of it has already been 
restored, but the banks will hold it. The great manufacturing 
establishments of this country will not want it. They are not 

ing to expend money to manufacture a surplus. enever 
ay can get orders to be filled at once, they will run, and upon 
full time, if necessary, and give employment to labor, but they 
are not going to manufacture a surplus to compete with free 
foreign importations. 

If Senators on the other side of the Chamber are really desir- 
ous of restoring prosperity to this country, let me tell them what 
todo. Pass a resolution through Congress assuring the country 
that there will be no hostile tariff legislation for the next two 
years, give the manufacturers a respite of two years, give them 
a chance at another election to reverse the verdict of last No- 
vember and elect a Republican House of Representatives, and 
it will not be twenty-four hours until confidence will be restored. 
It will not be ten days until every spindle and loom in all this 
country is in operation; until every mill, every sir and 
every industrial establishment is being operated upon full time 
and giving employment to the laborers of this country at full 


wages. 
I submit a statement clipped froma leading paper favoring the 
porma of American industries as to propositions which have 
n established by the hearings before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. Ihave notseen the testimony taken before 
that committee, but whether the statement is correct or not as 
to what the testimony shows, it is no doubt a fair statement of 
what the effect of hostile tariff legislation would be. 
WHAT THE HEARINGS HAVE ESTABLISHED. 


For two weeks the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives has been e in tim the effect oE ae 


wi r domestic manufacturers, farmers, 
eign ——— ve appeared beforethe committee. The co) 
have established by th tically unanim: 
citizens and foreigners, 


The tariff is — by the foreign producer as toll for admittance into the 


Since the enactment ot the McKinley law, the price of manufactured prod- 
ucts to the consumer has peeves | Baer ge à * a 
The M tariff has established many new and flourishing industries, 
larged demand for labor and giving Proftabie empley ment to hundreds of 
‘or emplo; t to hun o 
ber 85 under the tariff ve 100 to 300 
wages present are from per cent 
her than those of workmen in corres, industries. 
to the valent industrial ty which followed the enact- 
law the standard of living and comfort in the homes 
of America reached a er point during the year 1892 than ever before. 
Specific duties on f goods ought to be maintained,since experience 
has shown that ad valorem duties invariably result in systematic under- 
Valuation and frand. 
The admission of “free raw materials” would not materially benefit the 
manufacturer while it would deal a death blow to many important Ameri- 


5 tagnati industri uspensi 
e present read s tion of ustries and s on of enter- 
which have reduced or stopped entirely the wages of more than 1,000,- 


men were caused solely and d 
of the tariff in accordance with the de 
9 Mt ledge from the ty in that the iff shall ain 
ive p) par power that tar remain sub- 
stantially unaltered for the next four years would open every closed factory, 
eens rent, a wheel, and give employment at good wages to every la- 


tof the destruction 


by the pros 
e Democratic platform 


tions of 


The overthrow of the McKinley tariff and the abolition of protection will 
either destroy American ind or reduce American 855 to European 
figures degrade American workingmen, their wives and their children, 


to the European level of wretchedness and want. 

These facts have been ved by the expert and nonpartisan testimony 
before the Committee on Ways and Means. They show that the destruction 
of protection under prevailing circumstances would be a crime against 
country and humanity; deliberate treason to the est interests of the 
nation; anatrocious assault on American honor, American manhood, woman- 
hood, and childhood; thatit would substitute serfdom for inde ence, and 
the almshouse for the laborer’s cottage! Will the Democratic majority in 
Co: heed these facts? Will they act the part of friends or enemies of 
the erican people? 


The effect of threatened tariff legislation in producing busi- 
ness troubles and financial disturbances was supplemented by 
the systematic effort of the Democratic newspapers and Demo- 
cratic politicians to bring about the repeal of the Sherman law. 
Last winter an attempt was made to bring abouta repeal of that 
law by a Republican Congress, to save the incoming Democratic 
Administration from the embarrassment it would encounter in at- 
tempting to carry out the Democratic platform. We all know that 
the great papers of the | of New York and other important 
papers in the East clamored for the repéal of that law, and pre- 
dicted that its continued operation would be disastrous to the 
business and finances of the country. Senators know that agents 
of the incoming Administration came over from New York City 
to labor with Co: to have the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act re ed during the last Administration. 

Mr. VEST. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Will he kindly inform us by what Senator a 
proposition was made here torepeal the Sherman act, or the pur- 


chasing clause of it? 
Mr. DOLPH. That is entirely foreign to what I say. 
Mr. VEST. With great respect, it is not foreign. The Sena- 


tor from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] was the first public man to attack 
the Sherman law, which bears his name. Yet the Senator says 
the effort was made by the Democratic party. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have stated facts, which nobody will deny. 
The Senator will not deny what I state in r d to the attitude 
of the great Democratic newspapers of this covntry and the 
agents of the incoming Administration. It is entirely immate- 
rial as to who introduced the bill inthe Senate. The bill was, 
I believe, introduced by the Senator from Ohio; and, while I am 
in favor of repealing the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, 
I voted at that time spnu taking itup. Ibelieved that it was 
a matter which should be left for the Democratic party to under- 
take, under its platform, and that it was unfair in the last days 
of the Republican Administration to attempt to relieve the 
Democratic party of the trouble it had brought upon itself. 

I do not care to continue the discussion of this point further. 
Ido not care to elaborate it. It would look to some like obstruct- 
ing the consideration of the measure before the Senate, however 
pertinent it may be. I am prepared, as soon as I can do it with- 
out appearing to obstruct the pending measure, to take up our 
tariff legislation from the beginning of our history to the pa 
entday, and to endeavor to establish the propositions which I 
have now made in such a summary way, in such manner that no 
one can deny the correctness of them. 

The Senator from Coldrado [Mr. TELLER] the otherday, after 
I had discussed the speech he had made the night before in the 
Senate, instead of replying to my suggestions, said to me that 
I begged the question, that free coinage wasnot an issue. I was 
discussing the speech of the Senator from Colorado, and if I dis- 
cussed any question that was not involved in the measure 
it was because the Senator had presented it and fo it upon 
the attention of the Senate in his speech. 

ELLER. I will say to the Senator from Oregon, with 


his ermission—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE of California in 
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the chair). Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. During the présent session I have not dis- 
cussed for a moment the question of free co: e. In answer to 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], who sits on m 
right, I stated that it was respectable to be in favor of bimetal- 
lism, and that I was a bimetallist to the extent of free coinage. 
Before the debate is over I intend to take up and discuss the 
question of free coinage. But what I meant to say upon the 
question of repeal was, that a man might be in favor of repeal, 

rhaps, and be a free-coinage man, although I did not knowany 

ree-coinage man who was in favor of repeal. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iquoted from the Senator's speech. It was sub- 
stantially that the Senator believed, with free coinage of silver 
by the United States, the price of silver bullion would be in- 
creased until the old ratio of 16 to 1 would be restored. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. DOLPH. And if he believed there would be adivergence 
he himself would not be in favor of free coinage. That is the 
peo ition I was discussing, and I wasonly discussing the matter 

e had brought before the Senate. I think, g his own 
statement, I showed conclusively (certainl 3 my- 
self and, I think, to other Senators) that that was in issue be- 
between us was the effectof free co e, and all that was neces- 
a in order that the Senator and I might be in complete accord 
and we might march hand in hand upon the great crusade to 
restore silver to its old use and value, and undo the mischief 
which has been done in other countries by legislation hostile to 
silver, was that the Senator should convince me that with free 
coinage the price of silver bullion would be increased until the 
old ratio of 16 to 1 would be restored, or that I should convince 
the Senator that he was wrong, so that we might-unite upon 
some other proposition in favor of bimetallism. 


Mr. TELLER rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Oregon seemed to think 
that was a new enunciation of mine. If the Senator had lis- 
tened on various occasions he would have heard me repeat it; 
and then I have added, which I will add again, that whenever I 
became satisfied we could not maintain the parity between gold 
and silver I would be in fayor of the single silver stan as 
against the gold standard. ThatIshall take occasion to discuss, 
too, before the debate is closed. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not make any issue with the Senator. The 
Senator said, “If I believed there would be a divergence, as I 
have stated many times in the Senate,” or substantially that, I 
would not be in favor of free coinage.” The Senator in the very 
quotation which I made from his speech asserted that he had 
stated the same thing many times in the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to say one word 
further? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ceriainly. 

Mr. TELLER. A divergence between silver and gold, if both 
have access to the mints alike, means the single standard of one 
metal or the other; and if there is a divergence I have always 
said that in my judgment it would be wiser to go directly to one 
standard or the other, rather than to have an uncertain standard 
of that kind. 

Mr. DOLPH, I so understand the position of the Senator. 
If the Senator from Colorado could convince the advocates of 
the free coinage of silver by the United States alone that free 
coinage would have the effect of 5 price of silver 
bullion so that the old ratio of 16 to 1 would be restored he would 
soon be a very lonesome man in the United States Senate. As 
rats leave a sinking ship the advocates of free coinage would 
disband and in twenty-four hours they would stop demanding the 
free coinage of silver and would demand the issue of an irre- 
deemable paper currency or the subtreasury plan and 2 per cent 
money. They do not want a silver dollar which is the equiva- 
lent of a gold dollar. They want a 56-cent dollar. They want 
a cheap dollar—the cheaper the better—with which to discharge 
obligations created under the present standard, dollar for dollar. 

Mr. STEWART. May I answer the Senator? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr.STEWART. We know that free coinage did keep them 
together for a thousand years, and how are we going to know 
that it will not do it again until we try it? 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, Mr. President, we do not know any such 
thing. Free coinage at a legal ratio which differs from the com- 
mercial ratio, never in this country or in any other country se- 
cured the concurrent circulation of both metals. 

Mr. STEWART rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. I can not yield further. 

3 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 

e floor. 


Mr. DOLPH. I will discuss that matter on another proposi- 
tion before I get through. 

Mr. STEWART. All right; that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not care to go into it now. Irepeat, there 
is not a nation on the face of the globe with the free coinage of 
both gold and silver anda legal ratio differing from the com- 
mercial ratio, that maintains in its circulation both gold and 
silver at a parity. There is not a nation under the sun that 
maintains the concurrent circulation of silver with gold that 
does not do it by providing for the conversion of the silver into 
something more valuable than itself, for its redemption in some 
manner in gold. 

But, Mr. President, I was discussing another proposition. Do 
the advocates of cheap money ever stop to consider that money 
may be too cheap that money is but a tool of exchange, a meas- 
ure of value, and that if we have cheap money we must have 
everything cheap? Do they ever stop to consider that if we 
have a 2 per cent dollar it would take five 2 per cent dollars to 
be equal to one 10 per cent dollar? Do they ever stop to con- 
sider that it does not make any difference to a man who sells 
something by linear measure whether it is measured by a foot 
or a yard? I put the question the other day to may honored 
friend [Mr. PEFFER] who sits in front of me, and is doing 
me the honor to listen to me, when he was discussing this ques- 
tion of 2 per cent money, How could people pay 3 per cent 
taxes on 2 per cent money?” It is well known that our taxes in 
many ofthe great cities of the country do amount to 3 per cent. 
The Senator said substantially that legal tenders are not taxed. 
Money is taxed, mortgages are taxed in his own State, certainly 
in 8 and taxed at their face. 


r. rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. The Senator from Kansas did not 
answer the other day. I will let him answer now. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not desire to answer now, but Ishould like 
to know what the Senator means by 2 per cent money and 10 per 
cent money. I should like to know also what is his opinion as 
to the amount of money compared with other property in the 
country that is taxed to-day. 8 

Mr. DOLPH. I mean by 2 per cent money, money which can 
be loaned for only 2 per cent, which will bring only 2 per cent 
se annum. Thatis the kind of money the Senator advocates. 

his speech the other day he said that people who loaned 
money either should be required, or at least should loan it for 2 
per cent per annum. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not believe the Senator from Oregon de- 
sires to misrepresent me. WhatI meant to say and what I say 
now is that the rate of interest for the use of good money, the 
best money, ought not to exceed 2 per cent, for then any manor 
vomar in a legitimate bas nors could 8 p borrow money, 
pay the principal, pay the interest, and save the property. 

Mr. DOLDE I do not misrepresent the Senator. at is 
precisely what I understood him to say, not that the Govern- 
ment alone should loan money at 2 per cent, but that everybody 
2 money to loan should loan it for 2 per cent; that the law 
should require that money should be loaned at a rate no greater 
than 2 per cent. 

Mr. PEFFER. Thatis right. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is what the Senator contended for. I do 
not apr ae him, 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
a question. 

Ir. DOLPH. Corny: 

Mr. TELLER. IfIunderstand himarighthemeans by cheap 
money money that brings small interest. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Is that what the Senator means? 

Mr. DOLPH. That is what [am talking about. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I suggest to him the cheapest money 
that is now known to commerce and trade can be found in the 
city of London to-day. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, that is immaterial. That does 
not answer the proposition I make. If the law is not to permit 
more than 2 per cent interest I want to know what use money 
is going to to people, and how we are going to pay taxes 
on money? Isaid to the Senator from Kansas the other day, if 
money is a measure of value and you have 2 per cent money 2 
will have 2 per cent property; that is, property measured in that 
kind of money will only bring 2 per cent per annum for any use 
m can put it to. The Senator answered me by saying that he 

oped the time would come when land and property of all kinds 
would pe worth no more than 2 per cent; but the Senator did not 
answer the other question that I put to him, which was how people 
without lands and without security are going to get money even 
if itis loaned at 2 per cent by the Government or by individuals? 
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Mr. PEFFER. I did answer that, but the Senator did not 
happen to be in at the time. 
r. DOLPH. Then I will read itin the RECORD, rather than 
have the Senator answer it again for my benefit. 
Mr. President, those people who advocate free coinage of sil- 
ver for the sake of Sepa monay would be woefully e kui poe 


if free coinage should authorized. The great bulk of the 
debts of the country are to-day payable in gold coin. We heard 
the other day—I think it was stated by the Senator from Con- 
necticut—what we all know to be the fact, that all the $4,500,- 
000,600, or $5,500,000,000 of railroad bonds issued by railroad 
companies in this country are, by express stipulation, payable 
in gold coin of the United States, and the 8 is now to 
make e in gold coin of the United States at the pres- 
ent standard. 

There is not a State, or a city, or a county, or a school district, 
or a road district in the United States East or West or North or 
South about to borrow money and to issue bonds, if they expected 
to sell them, that would not make them payable by express stip- 
ulation in gold coin. The present occupant of the chair [Mr. 
WRHTTRof California in the chair], in . pending meas- 
ure the other day, called attention to the fact that for thirty years 
on the Pacific coast the rule had been to make every written obli- 
gation for the payment of money payable in gold coin; and I 
undertake to say to the Senator that if there is a promissory note, 
or a bond, or a mortgage, or other legal obligation west of the 
Rocky Mountains to pay money that is not made payable by ex- 
press terms in gold coin it is an accident. Even when my dis- 
tinguished friend from Nevada [Mr, STEWART] takes notes or 
other obligations for the payment of money he makes them pay- 
able in gold coin of the United States. 

Then I wish to say to Senators that a very large proportion of 
written obligations to pay money east of the Rocky Mountains 
have been made in recent years payable in gold coinof the United 
States; and if there was any real fear of free coinage in the United 
States and of our coming to a silver standard there would be 
scarcely an obligation that would not be forced to immediate col- 
lection in view of sucha situation; and even the very few debtors 
who should succeed in paying debts contracted under the present 
standard in de eee ar coin would find that the sacrifices 
necessary to obtain the money and furnish the security and the 
increased rate of interest would largely offset anything they 
would gain by sealing down their debts. 

Mr. TELLER. I will not interrupt the Senator, but I should 
like to enter a protest. 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. TELLER. The State that I in part represent lies on both 


sides of the continental divide, and the State that lies north of 


the State of Colorado also lies on both sides of the continental 
divide. I wish to say to the Senator that in those two States, 
which may be considered Pacific States in some sense of the 
word, it never has been the rule to insert in ordinary transac- 
tions a provision for payment in gold. 

Mr. DOLPH. - Do not all the banking establishments have 
their notes printed that way? 

Mr. TELLER. They do not. I should like to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that a great many other securities are 
issued, for instance, the drainage securities of the city of Chicago 
were issued, payable in currency and not in gold; and I call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that last year they sold practi- 
papel pe the same in New York City asif they had been payable 
in gold. 

Mr. DOLPH. They were payable in legal-tender currency, 
and of course they would sell for practicall: the same, because 
legal tenders are payable in gold on presentation at the Treasury. 

Nr. TELLER. They were payable not in legal tender, but 

yable simply in currency, which, of course, means legal ten- 

er, but it does not mean gold. It means silver as well as gold. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Colorado said the other day 
in substance that if the people of this country had not believed 
that the platform adopted at the national Republican convention 
at Minneapolis had contained a declaration in favor of the free 
coinage of silver we would have been beaten worse than we were. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, this is the sec- 
ond time that he has made that statement. The RECORD will 
show what I said, and I said nothing of the kind. I said, ‘If 
the people of the United States had not understood that we fa- 
vored the double standard.” That was my remark, and it has 
never been changed. 

Mr. DOLPH. The RECORD will show. I had it before me 
when I discussed the matter on a former occasion, The RECORD 
will show which of us is nearest correct in regard to the Sena- 
tor’s language, and certainly the remark was made in referencs 
to the tform. I wish to say to the Senator if the people of 
the United States had believed that the Minneapolis convention 


had declared in favor of free coinage, the Republican party 


would not only have been beaten worse than it was, but it would 
have been dead and buried and damned beyond the hope of 
resurrection. ` 

Mr. TELLER. It would have been no worse off than it is now. 

Mr. DOLPH. The people of the United States are not in 
favor of the free coinage of silver, and they never, I think, will 
declare in national convention in favor of the free coinage of sil- 
ver. Whatever may be the sentiment in the State of Colorado 
or in other States upon this question, all those who belong to 
either of the two great political parties who advocate the free 
coinage of silver are only doing that which tends to demoralize 
and defeat the pariy to which they have professed allegiance, 

Mr. TELLER. ill the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLPH. any, 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that we conducted the last Republican cam- 
paign in the State of Colorado with the distinct avowal thatthe 
platform did not demand free coinage. I made a large number 
of speeches myself, and I always admitted that it simply meant 
the double standard. We were r beaten in that 
State; and no matter what may be the sentiment in other sec- 
tions of the country, it is certain that the people there wanted a 
free-coin: latform, and were not satisfied without it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, no less disastrous to the Demo- 
cratic party would have been a declaration in favor of the free 
coinage of silver. Their candidate for the Presidency would 
not have accepted the nomination upon such a platform, and the 
paw would have been defeated in New York and in the New 

9 ngland States. That party not only adopted a platform in 
which it was declared that the silver dollar of mintage should 
be intrinsically worth a gola dollar, but they nominated a can- 
didate who had already been President of the United States and 
who during his Administration had approved of a recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury that the surplus in the 
Treasury should be used for the purpose of redeeming the legal- 
tender notes instead of being a plied to the redemption of 
United States bonds—something that would have contracted the 
currency and brought financial distress upon the country—a can- 
didate who had in three, certainly two, annual messages declared 
emphatically in favor of repeal of the Bland-Allison act, for the 
discontinuance of the purchase of silver, and the discontinuance 
of the coinage of silver dollars; and the success of the Demo- 
cratic party on such a platform and a candidate with such a 
record was a declaration not only in favor of the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act and the discontinuance of 
the purchase of silver, but for the discontinuance of the coinage 
of standard silver dollars, 

For fear, Mr. President, that it may be said that I am mis- 
taken in regard to this, I prepo to quote from the report of 
Mr. Secretary Manning and from the messages of the President. 
I quote first, with reference to the first proposition, from the 
report of the Secretary, under date of December 6, 1886: 


But in order to transfer our t and eiar 4 of surplus tax- 
ation from the Treasury vaults to the pockets of the Pecple; in er, also, 
to effect the most economical compliance with the sinking-fund law above 
cited, whilst the bonds not yet due are too far beyond our reach; and in or- 
der also to fulfill the law in which “the faith of the United States is solemnly 
poses to the payment in coin” (redemption is elsewhere separately prom- 

ed, and since 1879 has been practiced), to the payment in coin or its equiva- 
lent, of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known 
as United States notes“ (R. S. 3693, March 18, 1869), a mere reduction of our 
present surplus taxation is not enough. 

Currency reform and taxation reform are both necessary and both un- 
avoidable, if the Forty-ninth Congress, during the remaining three months 
of its life, shall perceive how 3 we are cons ed by our duty, 
our interests, and our necessities to enter now upon the open path of safety. 

The financial situation, scanned at large and as a whole, plainly indicates 
our best policy. Weshould— 


I hope Senators will listen to this— 


reduce taxation immediately to an annual revenue sufficing to pay our 
annual expenditure, including the e and excluding the silver 
purchase; pay our unfunded debt of $346,681,016 with the present surplus 
and the surplus which will accrue before the whole reduction of taxation can 
be made or take effect, and while no more funded debt can be paid except 
at a premium during the five years from now until 1891. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. From what does the Senator read? 

Mr. DOLPH. I read from the report of Mr. Manning, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, under date of the 6th of December, 1886, 
in which he advocated the payment and withdrawal from circu- 
lation of our $346,000,000 of legal-tender currency, instead of 
applying the surplus in the Treasury to the payment of United 
States bonds. 

Mr. COKE. I ask the Senator from Oregon whether that is 
from the report of Secretary Manning? 

Mr. DOLPH. Itis. Secretary Manning made two reports. 
This report is signed by Daniel Manning, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and addre to the Hon. Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, under date of the 6th of December, 1886. 

Mr. President, on the other 5 I desire first to quote 
from Mr. Manning, and then I shall quote from the message of 


1893. 
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the President, and then let Senators say whether, when the 
purchase clause of the Sherman act is repealed, any further sil- 
ver legislation is likely to be had. I will ask the Secretary to 
read what I send to the desk. 

The 5 G OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


` A POORER DOLLAR REDUCES THB WAGES OF LABOR. 


A large proportion of our kdn Saag of mature years have had an in- 
structive experiencasthat lowering the value of any so-called dollar, legal 
tender of payment for their wages, is a lowering that is compensated to 
everybody else before compensation reaches them. It is a lowering that 
lifts the prices of all commodities before it lifts the rate of their wages. A 
cheaper dollar for workingmen of the United States means a poorer dollar. 
The daily wages of our workingmen and workingwomen are by far the 
largest, by far the most important, Aggregate of wealth to be affected by the 
ry omens of the dollar, or of any legal-tender equivalent of the dollar. 
All other aggregates of wealth, the accumulations of capitalists, which can 
only obtain profitable use by being turned over daily in the wages of workmen 
and the employment of the captains of their industry, all other aggregates 
of wealth which remain unemployed in the payment of wages of the day, the 
month, the year, are not to be compared in their sum to this gigantic sum. 

It is this antic sum, the wages of labor, which is assailed or every pol- 
icy that would make the dollar of the fathers worth less than its worth in 
gold. The debt of the United States, large as it is, is a wart beside that 
mountain, If by defrauding our fellow-citizens who, directly or indirectly, 
through the sav. banks, hold those promises to pay a dollar on deman 
or in due season; if by letting the silver dollar fall below the gold dollar, we 
could take a third off the burden of the public debt, much less than $10a 
head would thus be saved to the people of the United States. How lon, 
would 810 apiece pay our working men and women for the loss of a third o 
every dollar of their wages? How long before they could get their wages 
raised 3 to buy as much as before? 

Our 215,000,000 silver dollars are by law full legal tender. Sharing that 
function with the monetary unit itself, the honor of the country, not less 
than its interests, is involved in the preservation of their equivalence with 
that unit wherever our citizens dwell and our laws run. Equivalence in for- 
eign trade, for the reasons above indicated, is for the present quite imprac- 
ticable. Equivalence in domestic trade is practica le. But that soumi 
lence is now imperiled by the continuing coinage and increasing num ot 
the silver doliars. This is much more than a deliberate judgment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Itis attested to him from the centers of trade 

of the country, as much from the South as the North, as much 
from the West as the East. Not alone our able statesmen and instructed 
economists and financiers advise the stopping of the silver coinage now, but 
wherever our fellow-citizens are concentrated in commercial cities and towns 
the business classes e ed in the trade, the enterprises, and manufactures 
of those centers, and the still larger masses of workingmen employed by 
them urge the stopping of the silver coinage now. 

It is these classes which are always first to perceive such perils to industry 
and trade and the consequences they entail. To their judgment in such a 
matter even the acts of Co: touching commerce currency are finally 
appealed. For it is their interests first, and afterward the interests of the 
agricultural classes, which are endangered. Every business man from da; 
to day must form his separate judgment of any medium of exchange whic. 
he may be obliged by law to take in his next bargain. ey anes ago 
the gold dollar was not kept from a premium, to-morrow the silver dollar 
can not be kept from a discount, in disregard of their appraisal. 


ONE-METALLISM OR TWO-METALLISM OUR ONLY CHOICE. 


The choice before Congress is not between silver monometallism and gold 
monometallism. Both are inadmissable. The choice before 88 is 
not between bimetallism and either 2 or silver monometallism. elat- 
ter are not admissable, and bimetallism is only possible with the coöpera- 
tion of other nations, which is not now to be had. For, although France 
holds the same friendly attitude, and would be followed by some of her as- 
sociates of the Latin Union, England now, as in 1878 and 1881, is unwilling 
to depart from her mintage of & d alone into coins of unlimited legal ten- 
der, and ny now, as in 1881, regards the concurrence of England in an 
international bimetallic union, as a sine qua non. Such being the facts es- 
tablished apon abundant testimony, official and unofficial, gathered by the 
Department of State, it becomes that the choice of Congress is only in 
fact between stopping the coinage of silver dollars, or risking by further 
coin the inequivalence of those dollars with our mone! voor risking 
the fall of the value of 215,000,000 silver dollars from their legal domestic 
rating to their commercial international value, which is 20 per cent less, 
and involving such a disuse in our domestic trade of 550,000,000 dollars of 
gold coin, as when gold was ejected by paper during the war. 

The ony choice before Congress, therefore, is the choice between one-met- 
allism and two-metallism. e silver dollar can not be kept in equivalence 
with the gold dollar if the coinage of silver continues. The gold dollar can 
not be kept in full domestic circulation if the silver dollar is suffered to fall 
Co more necessitates its fall. Doubtless some may hope that more 
silver dollars can be coined, and yet their equivalence with the monetary 
unit not be lost. It is respectfully submitted that there is no compensation 
for that risk, and that ajudgment so accordant of the great business classes 
who carry on the exchanges of the country must be accepted as a esti- 
mate of that risk. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I also quote from the report of 
Secretary Manning made in December, 1886. I will read a por- 
tion of it myself under the head: 

SHALL THE UNITED STATES GIVE FREE COINAGE TO SILVER NOW ? 


L The free-silver-coinage prescription for the monetary dislocation sat- 
isfies but one of the several indispensable conditions which I have set forth 
above in full detail. While it is an indispensable condition of permanent 
restoration that the free monetization of silver shall be equally complete as 
of gold, yet were it now given tosilver in this actual moment of dislocation, 
the practical result would be to withdraw the same from gold. That would 
be a change without advantage in any x. t, and in every respect with 
disadvantage. In the first place it would bring us to the Asiatic silver basis. 
This has been commended in some quarters. There is, however, no such 

ublic desire. The preponderance of public opinion seems overwhelming 

favor of the joint use of both metais. No party and no administration 
could survive or would deserve to survive the deliberate or the unforeseen 
and 9 F tE to a silver basis. 

But the — that the free cot 
8. 


ecg is of silver now, would at once 
entail a silver basi. ffered by the open m 


t to both metals, free coin: 


of silver for silver-owners into legal-tender dollars would stop the use of the 
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mint for free coinage of gold by gold-owners, It would stop the simultaneous 


circulation of gold and silver dollars. The goa dollar will be ata mium, 
and be exported. Throughout the United States it would make the use of 
silver in legal-tender permease exclusive, apart from the greenbacks, which 


would first be possible to empty the Treasury of gold, and then 
would cease to by “dollar” anyt! else than the debt of a silver 
coin—not at all the monetary unit once embodied in equivalent coins of the 


two metals. 

Thus the free coinage of silver now, or, what is the same thing, the Asiatic 
silver basis, would but shift our lameness to the other foot. It would 
neither restore nor tend to restore the world-wide use of the two metals in 
arated equivalence, which is the cure for the monetary dislocation, as their 
disjoined use has been its cause. But the ch e to the other foot would be 
disadvantageous, not a matter of indifference, ‘ow we make a limping use 
of both metals, as is possible since the difficulty is with respect to the less 
pedo metal, which we manage, by the legal-tender power and the receipt 

or taxes, to hold in some general use along with theother. Then, however, 
we could kaopan use but one, not the two—not even by legal-tender laws, or 
penal laws. Thus the free-silver coinage prescription and the silver-basis 
eee are alike—amputation of an uninjured leg to cure temporary 
ameness in the other. 

3 repetition ot what I had the honor to say last winter in reply to 
the inquiries of the House of Representatives, I will add but one suggestion, 
which should be fatal to the free-silver coinage proposal. As our limited 
silver coinage paralyzes, so our free-silver coinage at this moment would 
destroy the power of the United States to promote the restoration of silver 
to its old and equal place in the monetary order. 


I will send up to the desk and have read the remaining portion, 
which I wish to incorporate in my remarks. 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator from Oregon whether he 
is quoting these passages from the report of Mr. Manning to 
CORED VETS the statements or a sa reénforcementof hisown argu- 
ment 

Mr. DOLPH. The recommendations contained in this report 
of Mr. Manning, except the one for the payment of the legal- 
tender notes with the surplus, are sound, and I do not hesitate 


to say 80. 
I will say here that Senators on this side of the Chamber have 


been called, in derision, Administration Senators. Mr. President, 
I am with the Administration when the Administration is right. 
I can not afford to oppose the Administration for any personal 
or political reason, but I disagree with the Administration on a 
great many things, and whenever the Administration recom- 
mends to Congress anything with which I disagree I shall be as 
alert, as vigilant, and as active in opposing the Administration 
as any Senator upon this floor. 

Site FARA IDES OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES BUY MORE THAN §250,000,0000 OF SILVER ? 


Ape To go on as we are is the least creditable of all the courses open to our 
choice. 

The Treasury silver purchase is defended by nobody, approved by nobody; 
even every vote for the free coinage of silver is a vote that the Treasury sll- 
ver ‘chase shall cease; an assertion that it ought to cease. 

It has thrown away the opportunity to let loose abroad the silver we have 
kept, stamped and stored, and it has discarded the power to reduce by as 
a 75 foreign stocks of gold, two arguments that would have had an in- 

e cogency. 

It is a policy which, if now prolonged by our hopes, may easily be so 
tracted thereafter by astute delays and dilatory pr and by the t 
taken for negotiation itself as to force an Asiatic silver basis for America. 

It is thus, at least, the remission of all control of the silver question to ad- 
lete tho United St ate ok DOM ality of position ( inage) 

t deprives the tates of perfect equality of position (noncoinage 
in negotiation with forelgn powers. 

Itis an expense and a taxation demonstrated by experience to be of no 
avail for any useful end. Needless as a tax, our silver purchase is also a 
disturbance in the Treasury, which threatens the currency without relie 
the taxpayer. Itis 11 27 a heavy load ot silver coin needing to be ke 
but increasingly difficult to keep, in domestic commercial equivalence with 
our monetary unit. Of that unit the silver coins can never be a true em- 
bodiment as the gold coins are, by any other means than those which pre- 
serve to the gold coin its function as such an embodiment, viz., open mints to 
the silver of the world and a full 8 guany in the payment of 
debt, imparted by law to any possible output of silver coin, thus insuring 
to the unminted metal an equal value with the monetized coin. It is, there- 
fore, glutting our currency with depreciated metal, while also impeding the 
only means of reversing that depreciation and restor: its value, 

been as futile as costly. It neither gives nor it a tendency to 
give an international currency to the silver of these 250,000,000 coins. It in- 
creases by one the number of nations burdened with the task of holding a 
depreciated metal at its old level in their bimetallicmonetary units. There 
is a single difference. When the monetary dislocation began, the people of 
other nations had large stocks of silver coin subject to depression, we had 
none. We created one, and are daily adding to it. 

To the feebleness of self-defeat in the exercise of our influence abroad, it 
thus unites the inj ot a costly inflation athome. It is not merely the ab- 
dication of our actual power to ten a solution of the international prob- 
lem which restore silver to its former use and value; it is the taxation 
of an otherwise overtaxed people $24,000,000 per annum to delay and defeat 
that solution, besides being a use of the proceeds ot that taxation to 
our domestic gurran, jeopard the stability of our unit of value, and accu- 
mulate a surplus which on the one hand presses the Treasury towards a 
silver basis, and on the other hand tempts Congress beyond a frugal expense, 
It blocks every avenue, not only to monetary but to fiscal and tax reform. 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES PROMOTE CURE OF MONETARY DISLOCATION? 
3 stop the purchase of silver is our only choice, our duty, and our in- 
terest. 
vb wat stop a wasteful and injurious expense, and the taxation which de- 
ys 


It will commence and promote reform in the sum and the methods of Fed- 
eral taxation. 
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It will recover to the United States an equality of position (noncoinage) 
uence in 


to the end of relief, not for the 
urchase and coinage of silver is the first step and eg Sgn 
to 


part to repair 
mone dislocation of the world. Its ‘oreign; its remedy is 
international. The time is ripe for this powerful commonwealth to enter 
decisively u that international transaction. The ripe moment must not 
be let sli, becoming entangled in negotiation, we should not be free, 
as now, to act, first for our own advantage, and then for the promoting of 
our own deliverance and the world's deliverance from this world-wide trou- 
ble. De industry and trade, it affects private prosperity everywhere. 
But its infiuence upon Government finances is a separable injury, and varies 
in different States according to the fiscal and currency systems which it dis- 


‘bs. 

In England the depression is serious, but the disordered finances of her 
largest dependency, India, are the point of trouble which touches the 
Government of Great Britain. In France and the depression is 
general, but the fiscal 
enlar; stock of coined silver lately depreciated nearly 30 per cent, at par 
with gold while kee both in use. In the United States the dep: on 
of trade isgreat, caused by the natural unwillingness of those whose savings 
are little as of those whose capital is large, to risk its loss in falling prices 
and the hazard of a silver thus contracting everywhere, not money, 
of which there is a supera! . but the employment of sa as cap- 
ital, by means of money, in 8 iniustry and keeping labor busy. 
But the trouble meanwhile caused to the Government finances is different. 

too, as in France and in there is need of hol anenormous 
and also enlarging stock er now than that of France relatively to our 
commercial and banking ts) of coined silver, lately depreciated 30 per 
cent, at par with gold while kee) both in use. 
To stop the purchase and of silver is for this, our local trouble, 
also the and best step. To increase our stock is to increase the dificul- 
ties of the Treasury, illegitimate and abnormal difficulties, which ought 
never to be imposed upon the Treasury of anydemocratic government, and 
ought not to be increased. Its mission is to coin the two metals into 
money for the public—as much as everybody asks. It has no fitness for coin- 
ing for itself and keeping the coinage. Its proper business as a fisc is tore- 
ve the ple’s revenue from taxes in good money which it has coined for 
them, and to expend that money as Congress bids, keeping no surplus at all 
beyond what insures punctual payments. A Treasury surplus is standing 
proof of bad finance—of bad laws, if such have made it necessary. 

If to manufacture and store or distribute coin of a depreciated metal 
could stop its depreciation, or relieve the of trade, or improve 
the mol. e circulation, or call out into use for the employment ot labor more 
of loanable capital, or arrest the drop in 1 then the Treasury trouble 
and the tax burden would have some off But it does the reverse. It in- 
spires the owners, the borrowers, and employers of capital, who organize 
work for wor to do, with an utterly incurable distrust. Itis a rea- 
sonable distrust, which 3 man who has earned and saved $5 that he 
would like to employ or lend as capital, knows as well as those who have 
Saved thousands of dollars from their earnings. Every ‘e-earner, too, 
knows as well as they that silver inflation has not stimulated and does not 
stimulate industry or trade. Silver has never been as low as this year (42 

ce), though the Treasury has bought and stamped 3250, 000. 000 of it in the 
teight years. Prices of all commodities range lower than in any pre- 
vious year of the nineteenth century. 


CONSEQUENCES OF STOPPING SILVER PURCHASES. 


To stop the purchase of silver will enabie the Treasury, while the mone- 
son i pana dha is restoring to its normal conditions, to maintain with certainty 
13 ease the present stock of silver coin at par with gold in all our 

VVV 233333 jetan yas 

orara OF on and so e greater relief an veggies, Pee men 
Pi W ETIN first fruits of sound finance and the first tion ok: pros- 

t 


y. 
Po stop the purchase of silver of course will cause a new fall in the Lon- 
don Speedier and more assured will then be the day of its final 
restoration to its former place in the money of the world. 


Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the Senator from Oregon who is 
the author of what the Secretary has been reading? 

Mr. DOLPH. That is from the report of the late Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Daniel Manning, of December, 1886. 

Now, I am ready to yield to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES, 

Mr. VOO I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, October 3, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, September 29, 1898. 
CONSULS. 


Charles M. Caughey of Baltimore, Md., to be consul of the 
United States at Messina, Italy. 

Joseph Whalen, of Louisville, N. V., to be consul of the United 
States at Prescott, Canada. 5 

Sheridan P. Read, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Tien-Tsin, China. 

H. Christian Borstel, of New York City, N. Y., to be consul of 
the United Stites at St. Helena. 

Edwin F. Bishop, of Buffalo, N. V., to be consul of the United 
States at Chatham, Canada. 

Isaac M. Elliott, of New York city, N. Y., to be consul of the 
United States at Manila, Philipline 2 


problem is the maintenance of an enormous but not 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Benjamin P. Moore, of New York, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Alaska, in the Territory of Alaska. 
POSTMASTERS. 
Albert A. Manda, to be tmaster at Short Hills, in the 
county of Essex and State of New Jersey. f 


John F. Cruse. to be postmaster at Ridgewood, in the count 
of Bergen and State of New Jersey. oor 


Jeremiah C. Byrns, to be aster at Ware, in the count; 
of Poppies 2 State Se eee e ; 28 
rge S. Wilson, to tmaster at Berlin, in the count; 
of Coos and State of New 3 j 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate October 2, 1893. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Robert Charles Lee, of Mississippi, to be attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of Mississippi. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
3 MONDAY, October 2, 1893. 


The House mat at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
SAMUEL W. Happaway. 
qae Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. SIMPSON, for two days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. WISE, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. MORSE, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. POWERS, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi, for ten days, on account of im- 
portant business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


TA SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the committees, and completed the 
call, there be pe 47585 

The SP . This completes the callof thes com- 
mittees of the House. There is no second morning hour to-day. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A e from the Senate, by Mr. Cox, its Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 824) granting 
settlers on certain lands in Oklahoma Territory the right to com- 
mute their homestead entries, and for other purposes; in which 
the concurrence of the House was requested. 

It also announced that the Senate had ed to the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 721) to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia toappoint 
two additional clerks. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of 
its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 3607) to extend the time for completing the 
work of the Eleventh Census, and for other purposes. 


ELECTION LAWS. 
The House then, according to order, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2331) to re all statutes relating to su- 
pervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, and for other 


purposes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. DINS- 
MORE] is recognized. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Mr. Speaker, during the brief time in which 
I shali ask the indulgence of the House in consideration of the 
pending measure, I desire to submit afew reflections which seem 
to me to be pertinent to the question under consideration, and 
which I hope will socommend themselves to the members of this 
body. In doing so, sir, I shall refrain from going further into the 
consideration of sectional issues, or being actuated in what I shall 
say by sectional feeling toa greater degree than is demanded b: 
a full and fair discussion of the issue before us. I indulge myse 
in the hope that if whatI have tosay does not commend itself as 


logical and conclusive to those who hold different opinions from 
myself, it may at least be thought by them to be fairly applicable 
to this debate, and to be prompted by patriotic sentiments. 


If I know myself I approach this question not with the feeling 
of a blind partisan panat only a desire to promote the interests 
of his party, but under a high sense of the responsibility resting 

me as a citizen of this country, and one standing to-day in 
a representative capacity, speaking in behalf of the district 
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which has honored him with its trust, and of the whole Ameri- 


can people, every citizen of whom is deeply interested in the is- | the Re in 


sue which is about to be determined. 

The question presented is one which 
whichever side we may cast our voice 
with vital interest to the country. 

Upon the one hand we who favor the repeal of the law now 
authorizing Federal interference in elections, believing it to be 
improper, unauthorized, unwise, and wrong, are impressed with 
the belief that it stands as an obstruction to the carrying out of 

at principles of government which were incorporated in the 

ustitution in the beginning, and by which the government of 
the States and of the nation was so long conducted, and that it 
involves peril to republican institutions, 

On the other hand, those who believe that the present laws 
are right and just, I must assume to be actuated by a fear that to 
deprive the National Governmentof the powers which are vested 
in it by this law will deprive it of the ability to perpetuate itself 
— of maintaining its integrity and preserving the Unionof the 

tates. 

The Democratic party, as a party, represents distinct ideas of 

vernment which re long been incorporated in its creed of po- 

ticalfaith. It has ever protested against the enactment of such 
laws as the one now under consideration, and insisted that the 
present law should be re ed. Time and again have we in our 
latforms inveighed against this law and promised the people, 
k the time ever came when we should be invested with full 
power in all branches of the Government, enabling us to put into 
effect the ideas which we believe to be in conformity with the 
rinciples of the Constitution and the sentiments of our patriotic 
athers, that we would immediately address ourselves to the re- 
peal of this law, which we consider obnoxious, iniquitous, and 
subversive of the principles of free government, 

Now for the first time in more than thirty years we find our- 
selves possessed of both branches of the legislative department 
of the Government and of the Executive, and true toour pledge 
we come to the performance of this our high duty. In doing so 
we are not surprised that we meet at the threshold of our efforts 
the stern unyielding opposition of our political opponents, but I 
confess that { was not prepared to find them resorting to the ar- 
guments which have characterized their speeches up to this 
point in the debate. Almost without an exception the gent'e- 
men who haye spoken already have introduced their remarks 
with an expression of deep concern and regret that we should at 
this time, when the country is involved in a great financial crisis, 
when there are great economic questions which demand the at- 
tention of this Congress, bring to the consideration of the House 
a question which they contend is calculated to arouse sectional 
feeling and to produce bitterness and inharmony in the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, as well as amongst the people 
of the country. 

Mr, Speaker, it is not to be denied that there are other great 
questions which demand the immediate attention and consider- 
ation of this House, and which the Democratic party is pledged 
to consider, involving reforms which they are pledged to carry 
out; demanding the enactment of laws which 2 are pledged to 
enact; calling for the repeal of other laws which they are pledged 
to wipe from the statute books; and I for one, sir, hope and ex- 
pect to see the party true to its every pledge, not only upon the 

eat | Levent of taxation, not only upon the question of a health- 

ul and plentiful currency to meet the demands of business, but 
also I hope to see the consummation of the pledges the party 
has made upon this question, which, I believe, is vital to the in- 
terest of the Government and the happiness of its people. 

Why should we be enjoined by Repubiicans to refrain from the 
consideration of this question? Do they not know that we have 
ever op the existence of this law? Do they not know that 
we hold it to be contrary to the spirit and intention of the Con- 
stitution itself and to the purposes of the men who made it? Do 
they not know that we believe it to be in its tendency destructive 
of local self-government, involving the very basic principles of 
Democracy as interpreted by its leaders and declared by its plat- 
forms? And if we are sincere in these professions is it not a 
matter of profound importance for us to put in legislation our 
views upon this great question? Why, sir, we were told in the 
preliminary discussion prior to entering upon the general debate 
upon this bill by our friends on the other side of the House that 
the repeal of the Sherman law had not yet been accomplished, 
and that to precipitate the House into the consideration of this 
measure might haye a tendency to defeat the will of the Admin- 
istration upon that. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], took occasion 
toremark with a great deal of unction that— 


areas to all of us, on 
vote, to be fraught 


An appeal was made to the Ei epi p to aid the Administration, to stand 
by the Administration and uphoid it, and save the Administration from over- 
‘Whelming disaster and defeat at the hands of its own party friends, and 


Said he: 


Congress nearly unanimously have done so— 
At this particular time when three millions of men unemployed in the 
United States, with a pro: of an approaching winter, such as we have 

| never witnessed before in this country, With hungry men and hungry women 
on every band, and the whole country looking ously to Congress for some 
shadow of relief, we are met here by what I can only characterize as a most 
remarkable condition of affairs. 

An appeal was made, says the honorable gentlemen, to the Re- 
ublican party to assist in carrying the Wilson bill to repeal the 
herman law in this House. ho appealed, Mr. Speaker, to this 

same Republican party to enact the Sherman law when it was 
placed upon the statute books? Was that done at the instance 
of a Democratic Administration? Was that done at the request 
of Democratic members of this House? Do not they know on the 
contrary that it was a Republican measure and put in force only 
by Republican votes? If they have forgotten we have not, nor do 
we intend that the country shall forget it. 

An appeal to the Republican party, he says, to repeal the Sher- 
man law! Mr. Speaker, who appealed, I repeat, to the Republi- 
can party when the Sherman law was passed, and induced them 
to enact and place it upon the statute books of this country? 
The gentleman from Ohio says the most extraordinary condition 
presents itself; that there are three millions of hungry men and 
women in the land waiting with deep anxiety the result of the 
legislation of this Congress upon these vital questions, and he 
says this with reference to the measure to repeal the Sherman 
law. He invites us to the repeal of the Sherman law. 

Does the gentleman maintain before this House that the Sher- 
man law is responsible for the condition of these three millions of 
people who are out of employmentand suffering from hungerand 
want? He did not contend that. On the contrary, he intimated, 
and others of his party have insisted, that this anxiety that exists 
to-day, that this depression of business, this stringency in the 
monetary affairs of the country grows out of the fear that Con- 
gress will lay its iron hind upon the McKinley tariff law that 
was enacted by a Republican Congress. 

These puling ‘‘infant industries“ of ours lived and thrived and 
fattened upon the tariff for years before the McKinley law was 
passed; they have reveled in it since; and now when a Demo- 
cratic government comes into power pledged to a wise and just 
reduction, they are so alarmed that the factories are closed, the 
spindles stoned Like the sensitive plant they can not even 
bear the touch of the finger of reform. Mr. Speaker, if I mis- 
take not the temper of the people and this Congress they will 
have more cause for alarm before an adjournment is had, 

These gentlemen have cited to us the evil and disastrous ef- 
fects of a measure which they are ready with virtuous and patri- 
otic sacrifice to offer their services to repeal, which is of their 
own creation, and was enacted into law by them without any as- 
sistance whatever from the party which they now denounce. 
Mr. Speaker, we of the Democratic party, while we may have 
different opinions about the effect of the Sherman law and as to 
its results and the necessities for its immediate repeal, have ever 
been agreed upon one proposi tioa, that it was a ‘‘ cowardly make- 
shift“ enacted by the Republican party, not for the pu for 
which it was professedly made, to encourage and bring about an 
extended use of silver as money, but, as it has been admitted by 
its author that he never favored it, we can only believe it was 
done in order to prevent Congress from passing a free silver law 
in accordance with the demands of the people of the country. 

But, he says that three millions of people are out of employ- 
ment and hungry. If it be true, to what is this to be attri 
uted? If it is to be attributed to bad laws that exist u the 
statute books, who are responsible for those bad laws? it the 
Democratic party? Do these gentlemen here, learned and dig- 
nified statesmen, come and tell the people, as the newspapers 
and the journals are in the habit of doing, that it is the incom- 
ing of the Demccratic Administration that has caused all this 
trouble throughout the land? They have been telling the pe. 
ple for ey years that the Democratic party orld not be 
trusted; and in last November the people rose up in their might 
and trusted the Democratic party, and placed it in power for the 

urpose of enabling it to bring relief from bad laws that have 
en enacted and put in force by the Republican party in this 
country. ` 

But a warning is given tous by thesame gentleman, that if we 
perform the duty which we feel is incumbent upon usin this 

uestion—the Sherman law isnot yet repealed; it will take from 

e Administration the aid the Republicans are so virtuously 
rendering to effect the repeal of that measure. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some of us on this side of the House 
to whom that threat conveys no terror. There are some of us 
here, sir, who though we believe the Sherman law to be a bad 
one—but a poor, lame, and weak provision expensive in its ad- 
ministration—we nevertheless believe th t it contains the only 
hope at this time of those who believe thit the people of this 
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country are entitled, according to the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party, to the use of both gold and silver as money. 

There are those among us who believe that when the Demo- 
cratic party declared in its platform that it was a 333 
makeshift,” it meant it was acowardly substitute for the free an 
unlimited coinage of silver; and that when it declared that ‘‘ we 
hold to the use of both gold and silver as money,” and declared 
for the coinage of both, without cost of mintage” and ‘‘ with- 
out discrimination against either,” that it intended thereby to 
make a demand for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. The 
people elected their President and Members of this House upon 
issues set out in that platform; they did it with a clear under- 
standing of the declarations of the platform, and they havearight 
to expect good faith of the party. 

But I have no intention, Mr. aker, to openupa debate that 
has been already closed in this House, and I have only referred 
to the matters involved in it in answer to what has been said in 
the course of this discussion. I have already said that there are 
differences of opinion amongst Democrats upon this important 
question. I concede to ail honesty of purpose and sincerity of 
action, and I devoutly trust that in the end right may prevail 
and that be accomplished which is for the best interests of our 
common country. 

For three-quarters of a century from the beginning of our na- 
tional history there was throughout the whole citizenship, and 
on the part of all administrations in charge of the General Gov- 
ernment, ever observed a healthful and profound respect, not 
only for the reserved rights of the States, but for all the public 
and official institutions of the States, the enactment and enforce- 
ment of their laws, the adjudications of their courts, and the 
honesty of purpose and patriotism of their officers and citizens. 

To establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to themselves and their posterity, the 

ople of the United States had adopted the Constitution and 

ormed amore perfect Union. From time to time great ques- 
tions arose out of differences of opinion as to the proper inter- 

retation of thé Constitution and the powers of the General 
ee e under it. But local self-government in the States 
during that happy period was held sacred as life and liberty 
from any interference of Federal Government. 

What partisan so bold in that time as to dare suggest Federal 
interference in elections? What Administration or Congress had 
the temerity to insult the sovereign citizens of any State by the 
establishment of returning boards and the impertinent innova- 
tion of marshals, supervisors, and bayonets of Federal power at 
the elections held in the States under their own laws? What 
Senator or Congressman arose in his seat in the National Assem- 
bly to advocate an interference with the right of the people in 
the different States to select their own public servants aud by 
1 of their own election officers 

This was a government of the people administered by the peo- 
ple for the benefit of all, and there was no thought of doing vio- 

ence to the purpose of the Union of the States, the spirit of our 
free institutions, or the integrity of individual citizenship. The 
dig oy of honesty was enjoyed by every citizen in the 
nd. But, sir, it is not so now. It was left to the Republican 
poy to dishonor State laws, to belittle statehood, and degrade 
tate citizenship. Leftin power atthe end of acivil war, flushed 
with victory and conquest, they availed themselves of the tem- 
per of the time to break down old ideas andestablish newforms; 
to set up their notion of a strong National Government, absorb- 
ing as far as possible the proper powers of the States. 
hether that party went to greater extremes of violence and 
stringent, not to say cruel measures, in the reconstruction of the 
Government after the war than were necessary or humane; 
whether a just policy was pursued; whether it was wise or neces- 
sary to set up over the States in reconstruction strangers and 
adventurers having no kindred associations or common interests 
with the people over whom they were placed to rule, is quite 
apart from my purpose to discuss, and [ am willing to leave it 
to the unbiased judgment of future history. But, Mr. Speaker, 
can it be justly contended that this generation, twenty-seven 
years after the settlement of that great conflict, when there are 
multiplied thousands of voting citizens who were not then born, 
must still be held under the bonds of war measures? Is the loy- 
alty and devotion to Union and country of the people of the 
Southern—yes, and of Northern States, still in doubt? 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in behalf of my native State of 
Arkansas, which I have the honor in part to represent in this 
Congress, that no State in this Union has a people more devoted 
to our beloved country, its flag, and its institutions, than hers. 
And though they have drunk the cruel cup of war to its bitter 
dregs; though they can never forget the pitiful pictures of ruin 
and oe left by a aa swori in their onoo Dean ag 

, prosperous, and happy, there is no ein this broad 
tena, in teres State or 8 that wouth ba’ sooner or more 


cheerfully afield at the bugle call to defend the honor of the flag 
or the liberty of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish that gentlemen upon that side and upon 
this could have been present and witnessed the condition of our 
country at the end of that most e riod. Our citizens 
of this day were in large measure the soldiers of the fortune of 
the lost cause; and what matters it now whether they were 
right or wrong. They fought for their convictions of right, and 
every true-hearted soldier of the victorious side will concede to 
them this justice. At this day has there not been time for pas- 
sion to subside; has there not been time for all the feeling of 
hate and enmity to have passed away? 

The close of the war came. The Confederate soldier had staked 
his all upon the cast of the die and it went down in the dust with 
the flag he had followed in battle. While the victorious troops 
of the Union were returning to their homes untouched by war, 
to the merry strains of victorious music and with banners gaily 
flying, he, in his deep humiliation—conquered, but not his spirit 
gone—inspired alone by his faith in God and his own manhood 
and love for his family, returned to the country that had been 
his home; the country that he had left smiling with golden har- 
vests and adorned by beautiful homesteads, surrounded by happi- 
ness and prosperity. But when with faltering steps, broken in 
fortune and in health, he came back, the besom of war had swept 
all in its relentless track, and there was but little of that which 
had been to him so dear in the past. 

The fields that had been white with the fleecy fiber that clothes 
the world, that had been yellow with the waving curn in the 
golden harvesttime, were grown up with the unrestrained forests 
of nature; and the home around which his heart had clung 
5 all these hard years, that gone, too; the old roof- 
tree about which hung every dear association of childhood, youth, 
and young manhood, melted by the flames of hungry war; only a 
black, crumbling chimney stood as a melancholy headstone at 
the grave of dead hopes, of buried ambition. 

Did they falter? Did they give up? On the contrary, they 
turned themselves with new purpose to build up a new citizen- 
ship under a new condition ok things. 

I need not speak of what they have accomplished. Every year 
from their fields come the teeming fruits of harvest that clothe 
and feed the millions of the world. 

Every year they pour into the coffers of the Treasury taxes to 
support and add to the glory of this Government which we all 
respect and love. Without a pension, asking none, expecting 
none, feeling that none is due, each year these old Confederates 
contribute to the fund that goes to pay the pensions of the hon- 
orable Union soldier who fought for the flag and saved the Union. 
Are they worthy of citizenship? Unmurmuring and uncom- 
plaining, they perform its ety duty, and all they ask is that 
they have equal recognition with the rest of the citizens of this 
Government and have their rights respected. Gentlemen, of 
such, and their descendants, are in large part the constituents I 
represent. Are you willing to honor and to trust them as your 
fellow-citizens? 

Whatever may be 3 be assured of this: Iam prouder 
to stand here as their chosen servant than I would be to be the 
leader of a conquering host. 

But how long, I say, must the people of this Union be kept 
under the operation of war measures? To raise the revenues 
necessary to prosecute the war in suppression of rebellion, and 
never 9 58 any pretense of protection, the now favorite policy 
and darling theory of the Republican party, a high tariff, was 
imposed upon foreign imports, which, the war over, it has taxed 
even Republican recklessness and pronigaliiy to devise plaus- 
ible means to dispose of to people hungering for paternal sup- 
port. 

Notwithstanding the fathers of Democracy, before the war had 
crushed out, it was thought forever, the vicious scheme of na- 
tional banks, these were set on foot, by the Republican party and 
furnished with the Government's bonds, upon which they receive 
from the Government their annual payments of interest. In the 
present financial crisis the bankers and their friends, while the 
people are being robbed of one-half of the present and future 
ise of their metallic money, which they denounce as the 

espised and dishonored dollars, cheap and nasty,” desiring to 
make the coveted gold dearer, and caring not that thus the debt- 
paying people shall become poorer, are demanding that the Gov- 
eae issue more interest-bearing bonds and purchase more 

old. 
$ The beneficent pension system has been abused and extended 
until the names that once made it a roll of honor are becoming 
obscured and confounded in a confused list of camp-followers, 
beach-combers, bounty-jumpers, and impostors. 

The present statute authorizing Federal interference in elec- 
tions in the States, and which it is our present duty to repeal 
(and the duty shall be well and fully performed), has not been 
thought to be sufficient to answer the demands of Government 
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under Republican views. Led on by apartisan President, swayed 
and biased by sectional bitterness, the Republican in the 
Fifty-first Congress enacted a scene in the political drama which 
will be rng remembered by the ple of this country. How 
they struggled, with what unyielding pa and nervous en- 
ergy they strove to enact the force bill, a law tenfold more ne- 
farious and disastrous to free elections than the one we are about 
to repeal. But they failed; their efforts proved abortive. Thank 
God for the few patriotic Republicans in the other wing of the 
Capitol, who, defying the party whip, gave their assistance to 
save the people at the polls from the otherwise inevitable fate 
of Federal bayonets. 

It has always appeared to me, Mr. Speaker, putting aside all 
consideration of the Constitution itself and the peculiar wisdom 
which characterizes its provisions, and looking only to the 
source from which it emanated, that the great and patriotic men 
of wisdom who created it in the evolution of their thought and 
discussion, stimulated by high and noble aims, being moved by 
asacred desire and determination to lay the foundation stones 
of a Government which would be the freest and best that all 
civilization had ever known, and one which they hoped would 
live in perpetuity to bless its citizens and to honor the men who 
Tape it were better prepared to know what was best calcu- 
lated to promote with success their undertaking, and to give 
permanency and health and vigor and justice to that Govern- 
ment, than any, however wise, who were to follow them as 
statesmen having in charge the interest of the people living 
under the beneficence of the Government which they had formed. 

There is no man free from party zeal. It is impossible for the 
human mind to free itself from party bias. Therefore, I hold, 
sir, that the safety and welfare of our institutions depend largely 
upon adhering as closely as may be to the principles and dec- 
larations of our organic law. And when we come to consider 
the instrument itself, we are more impressed with the justice 
and wisdom of its provisions and the danger of departing from 
it. It has been said, sir, upon this floor, more in the spirit of 
reproach than of commendation, that Democrats are ever ready 
to stand up and defend the Constitution; that Democratic mem- 
bers are ever on the alert to detect in any proposed measure a 
conflict with constitutional provisions; that they are the cham- 
pions of the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, whatever may have been the spirit with which 
these things were said, I feel, sir, that no higher tribute could 
be paid to the party of which I am an humble member than to 
say theyare true. We do honor the Constitution of our country; 
we venerate it as a great and beneficent gift handed down to us 
from men consecrated to anoble and humane purpose and under- 
taking, one full of the inestimable blessings of liberty; and that 
which inspires in me more admiration for the party which I love 
than aught else, is that in my opinion it is truer than any other 
party to the principles laid down in this honored instrument 
which is the organic law of our land, and therefore to the prin- 

les of freedom which are most conducive to the happiness and 
berty of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, why should we not defend the Constitution? Is 
it not the very bond of the Union itself? Is it not the golden 
chain that binds together the States in a great and indissolluble 
sisterhood? Is it not that, and that alone, which isthe evidence 
of the power given by the people, that has vitalized and given 
form, indeed, to this blessed Union, this National Government, 
to which gentlemen on the other side of the House are wont 
to pay such adoration, regardless of the individual members of 
the Union itself? 

We people of the Southern States—those States which were so 
unfortunate as to become involved in the causes and results of 
a great civil war—have cause, Mr. Speaker, to love the Con- 
stitution, because after conquest it stood between us and the 
loss of every civil liberty that we had enjoyed before that un- 
happy issue had its origin. I have no desire to bring up remem- 
brances of that unhappy time, and the excitement, bitterness, 
and hate of the reconstruction period; but I desire to assert that 
it is my firm belief that but for the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion itself, which could not be palpably broken down without an 
absolute destruction of all forms of republican government, the 
pearls of the South would not to-day be enjoying the inestimable 

munities of citizenship in this great Republic thatare now their 
possession. 

There is a constitutional phrase to this question, Mr. Speaker; 
and while it is not m ere: to go intoa prolonged discussion 
of this feature, I shall not be deterred from a brief reference to 
it by the derision of gentlemen on the other side of the House 
who say that Democrats are in the habitof resorting to the Con- 
stitution to impede progress, advancement, and higher achieve- 
ments. It matters little to me, sir, if voluble gentlemen speak 

libly of Democratic stupidity,’ or question the decrees.of 

rovidence in allowing a Democratic party to exist, if the 
great throbbing millions of my fellow-citizens in this great coun- 


try stand with us and uphold us in the measures which we pro- 
pose and upon which we act. 

Article I, section 4, of the Constitution of the United States 
to which I may refer, I trust with forbearance on the part of the 
House, is as follows: 


The times, places and manner of hold: elections for Senators and 


resentatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the ure thereof; 
but Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing Senators. 


I beg to refer briefly to the phases of the constitutional view 
of the question that present themselves to our minds, What 
was the purpose of this provision of the Constitution? It was, 
and alone, for the purpose of enabling the Government to pro- 
tect itself salant dissolution. You may search the annals of 
that period, illustrated by the wisdom of the men who laid the 
foundations of the Union and those who interpreted the Consti- 
tution to the States in their conyentions, and you can not find 
a other view of it than that which I have expressed. 

Ir. Madison said: 


It was meant to give the National Legislature a power not only to alter 
the provisions of the State, but to make regulations in case the States should 
fail or refuse altogether. 

And again, in the Virginia convention: 

It was found impossible to fix the time, place, and manner of election of 
Representatives in the Constitution. It was found necessary to leave these in 
the first place to the State government as bang best acquainted with the situ- 
ation of the ple, subject to the control of the General Government in 
order to enable it to produce uniformity and prevent its own dissolution.— 
3 Elliott's Debates, page 367. 


There was no more zealous, no stronger advocate of central- 
ized power in the National Government than was Mr. Alexan- 
der Hamilton of that period. Mr. Hamilton said: 

The case rests upon the evidence of the plain proposition that every gov- 
ernment should contain in itself the means of its own preservation. 

And again in the Federalist: 


pose an article had been introduced in the Constitution eg era, | 
nited States to regulate the elections for the particular States. Coul 
man have hesitated to condemn it, both as an unwarrantable transpo- 
sition of power and as a premeditated engine for the destruction of the State 
governments. The violation of principle in this case would have required 
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And yet, Mr. Speaker, by the laws which have been enacted 
with reference to this question an innovation has been made 
upon our system; assault has been made upon local self-govern- 
ment; an interference has been indulged in in the local affairs, 
in the elections of the States, equally as greatas that pointed out 
by Mr. Hamilton, against which he said the ple of that time 
would have protested as wrong and destructiveof the State gov- 
ernments. 

Such were the views of statesmen at the time the Constitution 
was adopted. Our own Supreme Court have in their decisions 
upholding this law gone beyond, it seems to me, what was in- 
tended by the framers of the Constitution should be its inter- 
pretation, and in dissenting from the opinion of a majority of 
the court in the case of Clarke, ex parte (100 U. S., page 418), 
Justice Field, I think, defines the true meaning of the hs sec- 
tion of Article I as follows: 


The power vested in Congress is to alter the regulations bed by the 
Legislatures of the States, or to make new ones as to the t and 
manner of holding the elections. * + + 
holding them can not extend beyond the designation of the mode in which 
the will of the voters shall be expressed and ascertained. The power does 
not authorize to determine who shall e in the election or what 
shall be the qualification of the voters. These are matters not pertaining to 
or involved in the manner of holding the election, and their regulation rests 
exclusively with the States. 

If the Federal Government may, in the exercise of the powers 

iven in this law, send its supervisors and marshals into the 
polling places at elections and challenge votes, it may also send 
them into our legislative halls and challenge the right of mem- 
bers of a State Legislature to vote for United States Senators, 
for it is only the places of choosing Senators“ that is left ex- 
clusively to the States. I have no doubt that even this would 
find plenty of supporters at any time it might suit the pu 
of the Republican party to avail itself of such a contention. 
In the brief remarks made on last Friday by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR], who for so many years rep- 
resented his State with honor and distinguished ability in the 
Senate of the United States, and for whom and whose opinions I 
beg to assure him I have the profoundest respect, he took occa- 
sion to deplore the temper manifested upon thisside of the House 
in this discussion as indicating that notwithstanding the war we 
are adherents to the dangerous and objectionable doctrine of 
States rights, which indicated to his mind that the war had been 
fought in vain so far as the suppression of false notions of the 
e avowed that it was not the 
uestion of 
slavery could not him cor- 
isd he maintained that the doctrine of States rights as advo- 
cated by the Democratic rior to the war was completely 
exploded and forever settled and put at rest by the arbitrament 
of the sword. 


Constitution were concerned. 
uestion of 1 caused that war; that the 
ve caused it; but if I unders 
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Mr. Speaker, I say for m and I think I may vouchsafe 
the statement for a m this side of the House, that we do not 
agree with the honorable gentleman in that conclusion. Far be it 
from me ever, at any time, to give my consent to revive any 

uestion settled by that most unfortunate and 3 contest. 
The question of slavery was involved and was set and con- 
sidered abstractly. I think I can say truthfully for myse.f and 
my whole people that we are glad the institution of slavery no 
longer exists. 

right of the States to secede from the Union, which had 
been for so many years contended for and maintained in discus- 
sions in this body and the other branch of Con ior to the 
war, and which had been threatened by States of the North prior 
to the effort of the States of the South to put it into practice, 
was forever settled and determined. We who live in the States 
which were involved in that movement, and who whatever ma: 
be sid of us by our political enemies, claim to be as loyal an 
devoted to this Federal Government as any of its citizens, hold 
that the question can never be reopened; that it is forever at 
rest and that nothing short of a revolution totally destructive to 
every form and principle of republican government could ever 
break the ties that bind us together in the American Union, one 
and inseparable ,now and forever. 

But beyond this, sir, I am not prepared to admit that any 
piopi or feature of the doctrine of State rights, as interpreted 
the Democratic party, has been impaired or destroyed by the 
What was there in the terms of surrender that has 
taken from the States any other rights than those specified? 
What e e has there been in the Constitution which we hold 
is the foundation and the evidence of all power held by the Na- 
tional Government that has destroyed any other claim of ours for 
the integrity and support of State organizations and the exer- 
cise of their legitimate power under their reserved rights, ex- 
pressly reserved when the Constitution was framed for the gov- 
ernance of the National Union? The administration of our 
internal affairs, the control of our local self-government accord- 
ing to our own desires, the will of our people in the States, except 
so far as limitations have been placed upon them by the power 
and authority conceded to the General Government in the Con- 
stitution, remains with us and shall be exercised by us until a 
majority of the people of this Government, by right or by force, 

l deprive us of that valued heritage. 

Gentlemen seem to think because the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared this law to be constitutional, that 
this forever closes the gates to all argument upon this question. 
My friend from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] remarked the other day that 
Democrats discussed it as though they were wholly unconscious 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court upon this point. We are 
told that this matter is res adjudicata. 

Mr. Speaker, we are notin an inferior court trying a cause 
with reference to the law that exists and is applicable to the 
case at bar; we do not stand here as lawyers appealing to the 
Supreme Court to reverse its decision upon a question already 
made, but we are here as members of an entirely separate and 
equall independent branch of the Government, representing the 
sovereign people of this country, for the purpose of revising and 
enacting law, and it is entirely proper, sir, that we should dis- 
cuss the constitutional phases of any question. I know of no 
restrictions forbidding the expression of our opinions if they 
peak ga to differ from those who have authority to pass upon 
and construe the laws already in existence. Suppose, sir, that 
our contention is wrong, and that the law isconstitutional under 
a strained construction of that instrument. Even if that be true, 
we hold, sir, that the law is 8 — its policy and its effects, 
and is injurious and may become disastrous to the principles of 
free government under a republican form in a union of States 
such as ours. 

This law is not consonant with that feeling of trust in the peo- 
ple which should characterize the statutes in a popular govern- 
ment. It smacks of espionage, suspicion, distrust, and force, and 
is more in keeping with the harsh and imperious measures of 
monarchical government. If such an emergency existsas threat- 
ens the dissoiution of the Union by a failure of the States to 
carry out the law with reference to representation in the Fed- 
eral branch of the Government; if an emergency has arisen 
which imperils the integrity and existence of the Union, and 
under the section of the Constitution discussed the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the power to control and regulate the time, place, and 
manner of holding the elections, and under this provision the 
right to determine the qualifications of voters, to count the votes, 
to certify the returns, to declare the result—for all this is prac- 
tically placed in their hind:—then, sir, do away with the hol- 
low mockery and pretense of having elections conducted by State 
authority, take the mat er into yo.rown hands, and cease to in- 
sult the dignity of the States and the honesty of its citizens and 
its officers. 

The opposition do not disguise their motive for the favoring 
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of this law; they make no effort to conceal their reasons for de- 
siring that it shall remain in force. Indeed, sir, they openly 
and avowedly declare that without it there can be no fairness of 
elections in the Southern States and in the State of New York. 
The burden of their ent has been that there have not 
been fair elections. They insist that the elections in theSouth- 
ern States are curried for the Democrats by fraud, bribery, per- 
jury, and intimidation. They assume that all the colored 
voters are Republicans, and make their estimate as to what 
should be the result of the election upon this as an accepted and 
infallible basis. 

Mr. Speaker, more and more each year the negroes of the 
South are leaving the Republican party and voluntarily giving 
their support to the Democratic party. They are learning by 
degrees each year that the white people are their friends in po- 
litical matters as well as in business affairs; and there is a mu- 
tual relation of dependence between us, the one upon the other, 
that is bringing us closer together in politics. I appeal to any 
man who is at all familiar with the condition of affairs existin 
in the Southern States, to say to whom the negroes go when af- 
fliction comes upon them. I appeal to the only Representative 
of that race upon the floor of this House if it is not true that, in 
their matters of business, in trials, in sickness, and in trouble, 
they turn most naturally to the whites with whom they have 
been born and reared and associated throughout their lives, and 
not to their political bosses who have been in the habit of con- 
trolling them in election affairs. 

I have been born, and reared, and s 
State—which was a slave State—and | have watched with inter- 
est the careful son which have been going on in the solu- 
tion of the race problem. I have seen the practical application 
of all the laws that have been 1 to our people, and while 
Ido not pretend to deny that there are frauds committed in 
elections in our State, as I believe there are in every State of 
the Union, I believe, sir, that we have as fair, and safe, and just 
a law of elections as any other State in the Union. [have never 
seen a negro driven away from the polls. Ihave never seen him 
denied the right to deposit his ballot freely and according to his 
own choice. I have never seen him threatened and bulldozed 
and treated with violence to influence or prevent his vote. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have had him come to me voluntarily and 
request me, before the enactment of our recent election law, 
which is modeled after the Australian system, to prepare his 
ticket for him, and I have done it under my honor and in accord- 
ance always with his request, and he has gone and placed it in 
the ballot box. I have seen more. After the last November 
election, when the people of our country were celebrating a 

rand triumphant yictory of our Democratic hosts, when the 

lemocracy swept this country like a cyclone and hurled the 
Republicans from power in every branch of this Government, 
the people in their rejoicing had ratification meetings. I at- 
tended a number of them in wy district, and in every one I saw 
colored Democrats walking side by side with white men, carry- 
ing torches and transparencies, and rejoicing with our people 
over the result of that election. [A plauss. ] 

Yea, more. Much has been said about the cruel treatment of 
the blacks in political affairs by the whites of the South. Inthe 
town of Van Buren, in the good county of Crawford, in my dis- 
trict, a Democratic county, last fall, in one of those ratification 
meetings, where there wus a procession marching through the 
streets with banners flying, bands playing, and colored men 
marching in that procession, there wus à venerable old colored 
min who prior to that time had held office at the hands of the 
Democratic party of that county, who had been nominated upon 
its ticket and elected to office, who was marching quietly with 
this procession through the streets, and some cowardly hand 
from some dark corner unseen, I will not say of what political 
complexion, hurle l a stone at him and struck him down. I saw 
him bleeding for being a Democrat and in a Democratic proces- 
sion; and that sıme evening another stone was hurled into an 
open float or carriage filled with ladies and broke the leg of a 
young woman; and yet these restless, outbreaking, blood y 
Democrats sought no personal retribution on that occasion. 

It is easy for gentlemen who do not have this difficult problem 
at their own doors to criticise the action and conduct of those 
who have; to attribute to them improper motives, and believe 
all base slanders that have been manufactured for political effect 
and circulated throughout the States of the North. But I wish 
to tell you, gentlemen, in behalf of the peop'e in the South, who 
are endeavoring to deal with{this question intelligently and hon- 
estly, that you ignore the faet that our people are taxing them- 
selves heavily each year for the purpose of educating and ele- 
vating these nontexpaying colored citizens, who have been in- 
vested with the right of franchise before they were ready for its 
intelligent exercise. 

In the views of the minority on the pending bill (which have 
been printed and placed before this House) we find severe criti- 


nt my life in my native 
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cisms and reflections upon the election laws which have been 
recently enacted and put in force in the Southern States, which 
they insistare arranged for the purpose of confusing and mysti- 
fying illiterate voters, thereby depriving them of the right of 
franchise, to reduce the Republican vote and increase the Demo- 
cratic majorities in these States. 

I will not tike the time of the House by ing attention to 
the references made to all the different States and their respec- 
tive laws, but will read brief extracts from what is said with 
reference to one or two. Particular attention is called to Mis- 
sissippi, which State, they say, has perhaps the most perfectly 
operating system for fraud yet arai in the South.” 

I thought I had the quotations in my notes, but will call atten- 
tion to the points from memory. The State of Mississippi is 
cited as an instance. In the laws of that State there isa pro- 
vision thata voter must be able either to read any section of the 
Constitution, or to explain it when read to him, and the minority 
say that that is an effort on the 2 of the people of Mississippi 
to deprive the colored voters of their right of franchise, that 
that provision is enacted for the purpose of fraudulently striking 
down the liberty of the voter in Mississippi. But, Mr. Speaker, 
when, in the Northern States, Connecticut for example, you find 
an exactly similar provision in the constitution, except the al- 
teration requirement of an explanation of the constitution or 
section thereof; that is presumed to be in the interest of liberty 
and of securing a fair and intelligent election. 

In the State of Arkansas we havea provision of a kindred na- 
ture, that before a man can vote he must exhibit his tax receipt 
showing that he has paid to the collectora poll tax, and Arkansas 
is held up to odium as trying to beat down a part of her citizens 
and prevent them from exercising the right of franchise, al- 
though in some of the Northern States similar provisions exist, 
only on a larger and more sweeping scale, for in some of those 
States the voter is required toown propa ‘ty. Butof course such 
provisions in the North are enacted in the interest of fair elec- 
tions, and an intelligent exercise of the right of franchise, while 
in the South the object is the suppression of the liberty of the 
citizen. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island may pre- 
scribe prerequisites, however extreme, without a suspicion of 
unfairness. A Southern State can provide for none without 
bringing their motives in question. 

I hope it will not be overlooked, Mr. Speaker, that when the 

ple of the Southern States who have this ignorant population 
vested, as I have already said, before it was proper, with tha 
right of franchise: who are ignorant and have o eee 
fired against the white people of the States by wicked and irre- 
sponsible white adventurers in our midst when our people are 
endeavoring to protect themselves against the predominance of 
ignorance over intelligence, by creating qualifications of intelli- 
gence, the Republican party immediately holds up its hands in 
virtuous indignation and declares to this Congress and to the 
people that it is for the purpose of willful and premeditated sup- 
pression of the rights of colored voters. Yet different States of 
the North have for years had upon their statute books electoral 
qualifications of almost exactly a similar character without in- 
viting the reproach and insulting accusations that have been 
hurled at us. : 

But what have you gentlemen created for us by this law? And 

what kind of agents have you selected and appointed for the 
urifying of the ballot and the protecting of the interests of the 
neral Government against frauds, which you insist the whole 
people of the South are determined to perpetrate against it? 

I shall not undertake to speak for any of the other States, and 
shall leave it to those who are best informed to denounce the 
character and methods of John Davenport in New York and to 
the Republicans to defend him and hold him up as “one of the 
purest and most enlightened citizens of the country.” ButIsup- 

I may be allowed to say a word with reference to the of- 
cials established in the State in which i live myself. 

Let it not ba forgotten that these officers are appointed for the 
purpose of preventing fraud and bringing about a fair and pure 
election. Yet, sir, in the State of Arkansas the 1 party 
has selected, constituted, and appointed as the chief super visor 
for the control and direction of all the other supervisors, as the 
man best fitted and most suitable for the performance of this sa- 
cred work, one John McClure, known throughout the Stata, and 
beyond its confines, by thename of ‘* Poker Jack,” who, in recon- 
struction, was made, withoutthe will of the people whose rights 
he was to take in his hands, chief justice of the supreme court— 
God save the mark—and who, while holding this position is said 
to have boasted that he had never yet seen the case in which he 
could not render as good a decision on one side as on the other. 

A man who was in at the birth of rascality in elections, and all 
other political iniquities in the State of Arkansas, where his name 
is a synonym for all that isignoble, immoral, and objectionable. 
And this man in the performance of his supposed duties has had 
various and divers good citizens of the country, without any 
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foundation whatever, arrested and brought before the courts and 
harassed with prosecutions for which there was not the slightest 
ground and which had to be dismissed by the prosecutor without 
atrial. He has dragged from different parts of the St te peace- 
ful and law-abiding citizens to attend the courtsand sacrifice their 
time and means waiting to appear as witnesses in Cases where 
there was no reason to believe there would ever be any nocessity 
for their presence. 

And this man, Mr. Speaker, while he was holding the high 
and dignified office of chief justice of the State of Arkansas, 
was at the same time chairman of the Republican executive com- 
mittee of the State. Not only so, but while chief justice and 
chairman of the Republican executive committee he was editor- 
in-chief and had his name at the he id ofa partisan political paper 
in the city of Little Rock which was receiving the public printing 
from the State. In the archives of this Government, in areport 
mide to the House of Representatives, will be found a record 
where he himself admits under oath these facts which I have 
stated. Now. is not that a beautiful agent to select to preserve 
the purity of the ballot? 

As a compens tion for his supposed services he sent up his 
accounts to the Federal Government, which are stated in a letter 
which I have received from the Treasury Department, and which 
by permission of the House I will read: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE FIRST AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 1893. 


Sın: Replying to your inquiry of to-day, I would state that John McClure 
chief supervisor of elections for the eastern district of Arkansas, presented 
an account for services at the November election, 1890, containing the fol- 


lowing items: 
1. To drawing and instructions to supervisors, being 31 
folios, at 15 cents per follo Sectoid 5 84. 65 
Pre , furnishing, and forwarding 1,630 copies of instruc- 
tions to 1,630 su 1 folios each, at 10 cents per folio.. 5, 053. 00 
At seal of office to 1,630 copies of instruction furnished 
and forwarded to supervisors, at 20 cents each 326.00 
4. Dra and preparing oaths of office for 1,630 supervisors, 1 
folio each, and forwarding same to supervisors, 15 cents each.. 244.50 
5. Filing 1,192 oaths of office of supervisors, which have been re- 
turned to the chief supervisor, at 10 cents eaaen . 119. 20 
6. Making record of 1,630 supervisors, appointments, 110 folios, at 
. FERN R A E ee 16. 50 
7. Indexing recoru of supervisors, appointments, 90 folios, at 15 
cents 5 e ret ee ee EEE SE 13.50 
8. 5 returns and reports from supervisors, at 10 cents 97.80 
9. Filing 138 letters from supervisors, at 10 cents each............. 13.80 
10. For attendance on the circuit court of the United States, in the 
Matter of the appointment of 1,630 3 and in fur- 
nishing information to said court in relation to appointment 
of same, 20 days at $5 per day 100. 00 
11. For cost of printing instructions to supervisors; for cost of 
prin oaths of office for supervisors; for envelopes used in A 
iting same and return of oath of office of supervisors, 
as per bill of “Press Printing Company“ hereto attached 41.50 
12. For postage stamps used in forwarding instructions to super- 
visors, and oaths of office to same. and in correspondence with 
ein e A A nica ghedeswewnie 16.50 
Total SIMON ONO sins . a NA S a o 6, 036, 95 


che 1, 2, 4, 6, and 10, amounting to 8,418.65 were disallowed or sus- 


He also presented an account for services at the November election, 1 
containing the following items: * 


1. For receiving and filing 146 petitions for the appointment of 
supervisors in different counties in Arkansas, 10 cents each.. 514. 60 

2. For 8 and drafting instructions to supervisors, 63 folios, 
r TTT 9. 45 

3. For attaching seal of office to 2.310 copies of instructions fur- 
nished and forwarded to supervisors, 20 cents each.......-.. . 462.00 

4. For preparing for mail and forwarding 2,310 copies of instruc- 
tions to 2.310 supervisors. 10 cents each. gg 231.00 

5. For oe 2,310 oaths of office for 2,310 supervisors, at 15cents Sia: 

CR ae E E E E E RE a . —— 
6. For filing 2,193 oaths of office of supervisors. 10 cents eacng 219. 30 
7. For ning 1,788 reports arid letters from supervisors, 10 cents wees 
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8. For indexing 2.310 appointments of supervisors, 2,310 folios, at 15 
„%%% RRTTGTCT0] ib PODENOT eal A ae Dar 2 

. For tructions to supe! rs. Stationery, as 

of Morton & Mowder, hereto — pala teed ad 88. 50 

10. For stationery, as = bill of Wilson & Webb Stationery Com- 
Dt Pe ee Oe SE Ee ae Cy ene 7.25 

11. For postage used in sending oaths of office of supervisors, blanks, 
„ 0 EA BER pe AO, 49.80 

12. For dra and pre’ 24 oaths for su; isors in the city 
of Little „ Ark., for compensation; 24 folios at 15 cents sa 

13. For administering oaths to 12 suptrvisors, city of Little Rock, 
pg OR en SR ee ee 1.20 

14. For juratto 24 affidavits of suvervisors, city of Little Rock, Ark.; 
r . . ͤ aa 3.60 

15. For attaching seal of office to said affidavits and jurats, 24 in 
m aR ee EL RES Se 4.80 
PPTTTTTTTTTCCCTTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—V— 1, 981. 90 
Items 3. 4. 5. 8. $76 of 9, 11,12, 13,14, and 15, amounting to 81,525, were dis- 
allowed or suspended by the First Comptroller. Three hundred and fifty- 


nine dollars and seventy cents of the above was 
ble from the ap riation from fees of 
supervisors of elections. 

Respectfully, 


Hon. HUGH A. DINSMORE, 
House of Representatives. 


— 
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It is true that this is but a small demand in comparison with 
that which has been shown to have gone up from the State of 
New York; but of this sum of more than $6,000, which he stated 
was due him on this account, Republican officials of the Treasury 
Department, who are not supposed to be niggardly in paying out — — 
the money of their country nor oversensitive as to the charac- | South Carolina 61, 502.00 8110.00 
ter of the service rendered, could not find it in their conscience | Tennessee — 108.90 y 
to approve, but reduced the amount $5,418.65, or to $618.30. Isit 
any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that our people, under these conditions, 
have grown weary and sick of this law? Is it surprising that 
they should resent the insult conveyed in its very enactment IR gee pyrene ray 
and existence, when, under a sham and hypocritical pretense olf ——u—u— 525, 508.77 | 10, 625. 00 
a desire for fair elections, the law has been administered in such 
a spirit and by such agents? 

And, Mr. Speaker, while I am upon this question I want to 
refer to another phase of it, one which has been spoken of al- 
ready, the expense of pieng this law in force, and the ques- 
tion of the necessity of it. For, mark you, gentlemen, we con- 
tend that there is no necessity for the existence of such a lawas | Indiana 
this. We say that when there is no just ground to authorize it, 5 
no conditions to justify it, it is an insult to the free citizens of a | Massachusetts . e 
State to employ agents to watch and to hound them, as is done 
under this law. But now, Mr. Speaker, let me call attention 
to the cost of enforce this law. First, let us consider the 
number of convictions that have been had in the whole United 
States under these election laws for the years 1890, 1891, and 
1892, as they are found in the reports of the Attorney-General. - 
In 1890 the number of convictions was ninety. That was the | Virginia eastern district a a 8-58 
number for that year throughout the whole United States. TA Sed 

In 1891 the number of convictions was forty-six throughout the | Total 
whole United States. Of these, one was in Florida, one in Mory- 
land, ten in Massachusetts, three in New Hampshire, three in 
New Jersey, and so on. In 1892 the total number of convictions 
in the whole country was thirteen. So that we have here in these 
three years throughout the whole United States, with their thou- 
sandsof voting precincts, a total of a hundred and forty-nine con- 
victions for violations of this law. And what has been the ex- 
pense of putting the law in force? To say nothing of the court 
expenses, witness fees, and matters of that kind, the fees of su- 
pervisors alone have been as follows for these three years: 


Amounts paid du the fiscal years ending June 30, 1890, 1891, and 1892, for fees 
of pal sn tromipe d Congressional elections (section 3689, Revised f-ri haid 


Amounts paid during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1890, etc.—Continued. 
7 Amount paid, 
District. 


Repay- 
State, | ments 


— 
Alabama, southern district $0.90 
California, northern district 40, 00 . 
California, southern district. cece enn -|enceencnece-- 


LN 


New York, northern district. 
New York, eastern district... 
New York, southern district... 


BRan 


28185585 
888888888835 


Here in these three years we have a total expenditure for fees 
of supervisors of $757,105.78. Mr. Speaker, does not this seem 
to be a farce, such an expenditure for such results? And, sir. 
if the people of the States, with their feeling of State pride and 
their local and immediate interest in enforcing the laws upon 
their statute books designed to secure fair elections, can not be 
trusted to do it, does say, man suppose that these special agents, 
appointed under Federal authority, can or will do it any better 
or more honestly? 
Mr. RAY. era interrupt the gentleman? 
Mr. DINSMORE. Yes, sir. 


1890, Mr. RAY. Would you repeal the laws against murder be- 
cause, comparatively speaking, there are but few murders, and 
therefore few convictions under those laws? 

State. Mr. DINSMORE. Are you through? . 

AE e oe Congress ot 

t: e en I will answer it. the Congress o 

„F 5 ge} “00 | the United States should enact a law to punish murder in the 
8 z ii cae in peg ok eg didn ee 5 na 5 E 

2 no are bikie eyed IER TRO eG ae a N k would vote to re t, t cow ə thought necessary. e 

Tan en eis 411878 . 00 have laws in the several States to secure fair elections, and I in- 

Maryland 951. 28 sist that that end is better secured in that way than it can pos- 

aoe pa em ey ens 222 sibly be by these Federal officials. 
ont Goel aeania Sw placa eee aon Ml TIRATE si 88 Mr. RAY. I refer to the United States law against murder. 
New York, southern district 320.0 | Mr. DINSMORE. As J understand the gentleman's question, 


North Carolina, eastern district - - there is no such law as he refers to. 
Ohio, southern district . ö 1655 ey 5 Mr. RAY. Do I understand the gentleman to deny that there 


588 Si 
EE 


OPO AA i, . 
— eastern district. 39, are United States laws against murder—defining that crime? 
Pennsylvania, amg oy hi - Mr. DINSMORE. No, sir; I did not say so. 
ace ni aes RRR SERED EISER ESES Mr. RAY. Well, the fact is there is scarcely ever an offense 
ie Si committed under those laws and scarcely ever a conviction; but 
Total 147, 902. 65 there are afew. We amended those laws at the last session of 
Congress; we passed a law defining murder under United States 
1891. law. Now, would the gentleman argue that we should repeal 
those laws 5 uere fe only aae and 5 an 5 against 
distric them and only now and then a conviction under them? 
Alabama, middie and southerd districts-.} 1, 200. 10 Mr. DINSMORE. I think I now understand the gentleman. 
Alabama, southern district 883. 10 He says there are United States laws defining what the punish- 
Oa mothers SINT 2 ment for murder shall be. So there are, within the jurisdiction 
California, southern district.. 4,700.00 | 49, 016. of the United States courts. But what 1 said before is, I think, 
Peete Feeder braai ise ae a fit answer 45 ne 8 e santi is that SRE 
$ is not and sho not a law of the Unite tes to punis 
rs ee mpd eee 500.00 EE murder committed against the laws of the different States on 
Kentucky.... fe 6,925.00 | 6, 925. that subject. They have laws for the prevention of murder and 
lan OLR aren for the administration of penalties for that offense, and they put 
ror SRE: 30,376.97 | 39, 376. those laws in force and punish offenders against them. They 
Mi eastern district. . 2, 428.00 2, 428. have, too, laws ulating the government of elections in the 
Mississipl, southern district. teal 20 272222" States, and they adopt measures for properly carrying them out 
Missouri, eastern district. 6,880.35 | J., 880. 35 and for putting in force the penalties for the violation of those 
Now York northern district 33 e e eee fell. 
eee, ee en Nee Here the hammer fell. 
New York, — —œ 72 6 20 11.56 0 r. ROBBINS. I bers that a ar Ae the peneman 
Penney Tania eastern district 3 130, 273. 00 -iiai . . $0 finish, Ris ros 
Rhode Aland $ 333. 55 333.55 There was no objection. 
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Mr. DINSMORE. I thank my friend and the House for this 
cou I shall trespass but very little — upon the pa- 
tience of the House, but shall draw my remarks to a hasty con- 


clusion. 

Mr. COX. Before the gentleman from Arkansas resumes will 
he allow me to interrupt him a moment? The statute referred 
to by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] as having been 
passed at the last session of Congress is a statute defining mur- 

er; but it is confined entirely to places where the United States 
have exclusive jurisdiction. $ 
8 . Where no State has any jurisdiction at all. 

Mr. COX. Where no State has jurisdiction. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Exactly. That is what I tried to make 
myself understood as saying—that the United States Govern- 
ment does not attempt to exercise jurisdiction within the States 
in cases of murder. 

rank RAY. The gentleman does not seem to understand my 

t. 
1 DINSMORE. I think I do; and I think my answer is sat- 
wey o the House, if not to the gentleman. 

Mr. Y. What I wanted to inquire was, does the gentle- 
man think it is a reason for the re of a law simply because 
there are few offenses against it and few convictions under it? 

Mr. DINSMORE. I answer the gentleman as a general prop- 
osition, no. But it is, to my mind, a good reason for the repeal 
of the law under consideration, among many other good reasons, 
because, as I have said repeatedly, the States all have laws to 
protect the security and the purity of free elections, which laws 
provide for penalties for their infraction, and they have the courts 
and proper officers to enforce those laws with their penalties; 
therefore this expensive system under the Federal laws is wholly 
unnecessary and useless. Besides, and here is the greater ob- 
jection, it is meddlesome, offensive, and tends to bring into con- 
flict Federal and State authority. 

But, Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said about “a solid 
South“ during ok years. Would gentlemen break up the 
solid South?“ ey will never do it by keeping in force such 
laws as these. Americans resist being watched and spied upon. 
Americans resent be treated with distrust and suspicion. 
Take the mailed hand of the Federal Government off our insti- 
tutions in the States; join with usin enacting laws which rec- 
ognize the equality of all citizens before the law and that mete 
out to the whole people of this country, in whateversection they 
may be, all the benefits to be derived from good government, 
and distribute equally the burdens of 8 upon all; and 
the solid South” may become soon dissolved; our country will 
be reunited not only in fraternal eats but without reference 
to section in a common effort to build up our institutions, every 
interest, every section, and the prosperity of the whole will be 
promoted. at is an era upon which I would be glad to see 
our country enter. If gentlemen on the other side will meet us 
in that spirit, there will be a new glory added to our country’s 
history; there will be new luster added to her brilliant firma- 
ment of stars; then will our beautiful flag float out yet more 
bravely over land and sea, shedding a brighter radiance of ho 
for liberty and prosperity and happiness for the American people 
under God's sun. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Speaker, the question which we have be- 
fore us is one which is very far-reaching in a free government. 
In my opinion—and I believe it is the opinion of those who have 
gone before us—this question is the foundation stone upon which 
free representative government rests. It is a question which 
can be decided by ourselves alone, aided 1 the light derived 
from the past and the enunciations which have been made by 
ourcontemporaries. Thesituation has been aggravated because 
of the discussion in this country for the last twenty years. There 
has arisen in connection with it jealousy and distrust, which 
ought never to have entered into the hearts and minds or con- 
trolled the actions of people who proclaimed themselves as one 
people in a common country, working out a common destiny. We 
ought to consider this matter entirely from a statesmanlike and 
business standpoint, in view of the constitutional regulations 
and in view of the necessities that exist in this land for the ex- 
istence of such laws. 

I admit these laws have been decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to be constitutional. As a citizen of these 
United States, it is my duty as well as my pleasure to obey these 
laws so long ae the supreme power in the country asserts their 
force and efficacy. But when it comes to discussing the repeal 
of these statutes, when this body has the right and power of re- 
view of the constitutionality as well as the wisdom of their en- 
actment, then I think the question is an integral one, and in its 
consideration I shall act as a Democratic Representative and 
from the standpoint of my own convictions upon the subject. 
This is a question of suffrage. These laws were not the sudden 
conviction of the people or party that enacted them. They are 


but the logical sequence of a train of causes which reaches back 
to the very foundation and organization of the Government itself 
It is another act in the great tragedy that is to be wroughtin these 
American States by the destruction of free government. 

As I stated before, Mr. Speaker, it goes back beyond the pres- 
ent; and, being a question fraught with such results and inaugu- 
rated for such purposes, the calmest consideration and the most 
earnest attention should be given to the discussion of the matter 
and our inquiry into the subject as to whether or not, under our 
organic law, according to the fundamental principles of consti- 
tutional liberty and free government, these laws are to last until 
to-morrow, or next week, or next year, or whether or not they 
shall continue to stand as a menace to the constitutional liberty 
of the people and a distrust as to the capacity and honest will of 
the people of each State to continue their self-government. I 
like all of the people of this broad land. I want to see peace. 
want to see prosperity. I want to see brotherly love, and I want 
to Bee the destruction of all sectionalism in the United States. 

How does my Northern friend expect me to continue to grasp 
him by the hand and shake it in friendly, brotherly affection, 
when he impresses laws upon the statute books that question 
my integrity as a citizen, as well as the dignity and honor of the 
State which I have the honor in part to represent on this floor? 
Is it not far better to take the united, brotherly,affectionate white 
people of the country, stand with them shoulder to shoulder in 
this battle for freedom in America under the flag of the Ameri- 
can Government, rather than to inte any other race to 
breathe distrust and create sectionalism? For whom is the Gov- 
ernment of the United States administrated, and what is the ob- 
ject of this administration? It is for all of the people of all 
parts of this great 3 

What is the basis on which the perpetuity of republican govern- 
ment stands? Every man of intelligence will admit that it is 
based on the intelligence of the voter, and it must stand and ex- 
ist upon that. You are bound to admit that if Iam capable of 
self-government it implies on my part knowledge and judgment. 
wisdom and character sufficient to work out my destiny and 
those who depend upon me ina spirit of wisdom and common 
sense for the benefit of the private and hs good. You take 
away the right of the lunatic to vote. hy do youdoso? Be- 
cause he is not sufficiently capable of exercising that great and 
far-reaching power. He has not the mental capacity to exer- 
cise it. You do not allow the minor for the same reason to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage, and the reason is, it is sup he 
has notsufficient wisdom, knowledge, or ability to determine with 
sufficient intelligence what is for the best interests of the country, 
be how for that reason he should exercise the right of the suf- 

rage. 

It was said by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] that 
the Republican party gave up the South. That is true. You 
were obliged to give it up; and this being true, why should 
these laws stand here, and why in the name of brotherly affec- 
tion and constitutional considerations, as well as expediency, 
should they not be wiped from the statute books? Why do you 
insist upon maintaining them upon the statute books asa menace 
to the peace and good order of the people of the South? I am 
ne argon | yo as your fellow-citizen, and I trust in God as your 
friend and brother under one flag and one Constitution. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LACEY. Does the gentleman wish an answer to that 
question? 

Mr. DENSON. _I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LACEY. But it is 3 applicable in the great 
cities, those centers of population, whereit has been found nec- 
essary by the experience of the past to provide such safeguards 
as these laws provide. 

Mr. DENSON. It looks so to the man who is up in the tree 
in South Carolina, referred to by the gentleman the other day. 
[Laughter.] But why was the burden of your speech and the 
point of the hes of your associates directed solely to the 
administration of the election machinery of the South, when 
you confess now that this law was for the great cities? 

But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDER- 
SON] the other day said that if the liberties of the country went 
down it would be by a crooked ballot. That New York was ad- 
vocating this repeal for the purpose of turning over the con- 
binge tr laws of the country to the rabble. This is in the 
North. 

The next, Mr. Speaker, was a gentleman from New York 
Mr. PAYNE], who said: If you do not keep these laws upon 
the statute books you turn over the government of the South to 
the Democratic party, and negro suffrage will be suppressed.” 
So here we have one Republican from Iowa seeking to prevent 
this government from being turned over to the rabble in the 
North, when another gentleman from the Stats of New York 
makes a speech in favor of turning over the government in the 
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South to the rabble. Where is the consistency of the proposi- 
tion contained in their s hes? Where is the reason of such 
a statement as that? hy not meet the question boldly? It is 
a part of good administration that all laws should bear uniformly 
and for the same purpose throughout the Union. 

Now, if this is a good law for the South, it ought to be a good 
law for the North, and if we are acommon people, protected under 
a common Constitution, then the reasons for the law should be 
as appropriate for the North as well as for the South, and for 
the same purpose. Now, my friends, we have lived thirty years 
since the war, since that conflict came, yet to-day we have the 
bloody shirt waved at the South. Why isthisnecessary? Your 

ople propose to put money into our country. You trust us 
ore. You trust the white man of the South with the right to 
inaugurate laws, to control and administrate them properly 
through their domestic institutions, and by their enforcement of 
those laws. You will trust your roperty to them, but when it 
comes to the question of political ascendency for political and 

ty purposes, you come here and decry the South and say there 
ap secure government in the South, and that we ignore the 
laws passed by the General Government to protect the ballot 
bo 


X. 

Here is your inconsistency, and inconsistency that shows your 
eee of the Southern customs and Southern govern- 
ment are not honest or based upon any sufficient ground to con- 
trol the judgment or the reason of a fair-minded and honest man. 
These are questions that I have listened to from day to day, and 
that I can not solve in my own mind. Why, if you will take your 
property and put it under our control in the South, under the 
administration of our State laws, and our State governments, if 
you are perfectly willing to risk your property there, and risk 
the heritage of your children in the South, to be controlled by 
Southern men and Southern laws and Southern State govern- 
ments, why is it,and what motive prompts you to come hereand 
hurl at us the statements that we do not enforce the law, that 
fraud and corruption exist at the ballot box. 

My friends, I can only answer it in one way, and that is, that 
itis for the purpose of political and party ascendency. To gain 
advantage in political issues, to be fought out hereafter in your 
own States, where you can wave the bloody shirt against the 
white people of the South: where you can appeal to passions 
and prej that I had hoped, after slumbering for thirt 
years, might never be kindled again, and aroused at a time an 

when your inconsistencies can not be e 
But I do not know that I hold you responsible. Man isacrea- 
ture of circumstances. There are natural laws that control him. 
- There are instincts and forces that operate upon him, that direct 
his conduct, and that he is powerless to stay in their effect and 


course. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the North and the people of the 
South were the first that settled this country. They took up 
their habitations anā occupied a little narrow scope upon the 
Atlantic coast, and it seemed as though nature had puta barrier 
to the rapid settlement and quick development of the Western 
country beyond the Alleghany Mountains. The civilization of 
the people of these United States and the governmental insti- 
tutions formerly inaugurated in the States and in the United 
States sprang from this Atlantic coast, and by the force of cli- 
mate, by the force of nature itself, and by the force of industries 
different pursuits operating upon the North and upon the South, 
the great political line of demarkation and geographical distinc- 
tions arose. 

Your climate in the North being cold, you have to contend 
against the conflicting laws of nature and of competing man for 
your support and advancement. You had to contend against all 
the attendant difficulties upon a rigorous climate, and rather a 
barren soil to maintain your individual existence and prosperity. 
The result was that the influence of these natural laws and your 
peculiar pursuits and in the economy of your institutions, individ- 
ualism as to the person and unionism as to the Government 
became the basis of your social and governmental ideas and 
advancement. This was free labor. Oursin the South wasslave 
labor. In the warm, generous climate of the South we did not 
have to contend with the rigor and cold of a merciless climate. 

Our slave labor gave us wealth, and with it came leisure, and 
gave time and opportunity for investigating the principles of 
government and all systems of laws. Large plantations were 
necessary to employ this slave labor in the production of tobacco, 
rice, cotton, and sugar cane, and from this was developed the idea 
in the South of personal independence in the individual and States 
rights in the community. This was the beginningof it. I had 
no power to prevent or stay these laws and conditions from op- 
erating u my ane:stors,and neither had you. From the very 
nature of the civilization that impressed itself u your an- 
cestors and upon mine, and upon the very yas of government 
wrought out by the independent idea and of our ancestors, 


we are standing here to-day discussing question; which we are 
as powerless to avoid as we are to stop the shining of the sun on 
the morrow. 

Your system of labor was free and applied to machinery in the 
workshop, and you grew up a manufacturing and commercial 
people. The system of labor in the South was slave, and applied 
to large agricuitural enterprises. We became great producers 
of agricultural productsand became a great agricultural people, 
but of that peculiar personal independence and desire for free- 
dom from any inter:erence from any source upon our conduct 
and actions only as necessary to preserve the peace, good order, 
and enforcement of justice between individuais. 

AsIsaid before, this slave system of labor gave the opportunity 
to the men of the South to learn, investigate, and discuss the 
principles of government and of municipal law. He lived upon 
the labor of another, and upon the very products of that la 
he secured the time and the opportunity for the investigations 
heretofore referred to. The man of the North having to work 
for himself, living npon the proceeds of his own toil his interests 
demand it, quick and immediate reiurns from such toil, in order 
for his support and comfort. The intellect from these causes 
differed. e intellect of the South went to the forum, to the 
halls of legislation, and especially came to Washington; he had 
time and he had the means to attend upon the enactment of laws 
and the administration of government. 

The man of the North from different conditions being com- 
pelled to have the immediate returns from his labor as before 
stated, the intellect of the North went to pulpit, to the school- 
room, and to the machine shop. After you commenced your ad- 
vancement in the procuring and collecting of we.lth you dis- 
covered the fact that Southern intellect dominated in the Halls 
of Congress and in the enactment and enforcement of laws. The 
South commenced to resist your system of taxation as contained 
in a protective tariff and your system of finance as developed in 
a United States Bank. You became discontented with yourself. 
You said to yourselves, ‘What is it that gives the South her 
predominance, and what power in this Federal Government is 
there that forces it upon us?” Lou discovered that it was a sys- 
tem of slave labor. 

That was obnoxious to your conscience, as you claimed, but 
more to your pocketbook; and then you commenced the inau- 
guration of the means and instrumentality to destroy that sys- 
tem of labor, and to assert your power and your supremacy in 
the Government. I donotrefer to these matters for the purpose 
of censure or blaming you for it, but I want to state to you that 
the results in the final operation of the war were very hard and 
excruciatingly distressing to us. Its results and ravages swept 
four billions of our property away, the accumulations of our an- 
cestors of one hundred and fifty ae We were reduced almost 
to abject want. It was a terrible ordeal through which we had 
topass. Our labor system destroyed, no financial support upon 
which to commence business and reorganize our industries and 
advance avocations and pursuits, of uiring means with which 
to maintain and support ourselves an es and with which 
to commence the reéstablishment of our lost fortunes. 

Had you been subjecied to the same crucial experiences, the 
results and possessions of the labor of your ancestors for one 
hundred and fifty years been swept away from you at one fell 
blow, as was ours, what would be your condition to-day? To the 
motives and impulses of selfishness, and the desire of individual 
success which dominated and controlled all your efforts, and was 
and is the chief elemeni in your civilization, you were as much 
a slave as was the African to his master in the South, and my 
ancestors were the same slaves to our peculiar ideas and develop- 
ment. When you discovered that slavery was the cause of the 

redominance of the South, what was the first step? You inter- 
ered with that institution. What did you do? Yousecured the 
establishment of an imaginary line on the 36° 30 parallel north 
latitude, except that territory included in the State of Missouri, 


north of which the institution of slavery should not go, and you 
called this the Missouri compromise. This was to restrict slav- 
ery. 


It was a stroke at the labor system of the South, and while I 
will say that labor is the basis of all national power and national 
prosperity it is labor, and the results of labor, that at last 

s 


up the oami. advances civilization, and develops the re- 
sources of the land directed by that intelligence thut always se- 
cures prosperity. Youcared nothing about slavery. All your 


interests, all your impulses, all that political philanthropy that 
you manifested about the poor negro slave was only as sincere 
as you feel to-day for the wild negro rambling in the jungles of 
Africa. It was for an economic and political purpose that you 
looked forward to his interest and his freedom, and that alone. 
With our consent and belie at the time it was for our inter- 
ests, we together establish the protective tariff system. 


This was a movement that resulted in the rapid accumulation of 
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wealth and development of manufacturing interests in the 
North. It built up manufactories, supported free labor by 
means of levies laid upon the South in the purchase of the com- 
forts and luxuries that you sold us. 

The third scene in the tragedy was a strike made by the South 
on the labor system of the North to get rid of this heavy and 
oppressive system of taxation, which was called nullification by 
South Carolina, against the Federal laws on the tariff question. 
And just here, that you may understand the end that I propose 
to reach by this line of argument, I state to you as my country- 
men, and I state it to you because you are my countrymen, that 
the whole contest between the North and South, the struggles 
between the diferent political parties in this country has been 
for the purpose of establishing a financial and revenue system 
peculiar und beneficial to one section or the other. 

Every other question about which we have contended, and 
for the maintenance of which we have respectively struggled, 
were but corollaries that arose, and do now arise, from the 
system of taxation and finance each political party desires to 
set up for itself. We understand the importance of the power 
of taxation and the influence of mastery in financial affairs. 
These are the very soul and power of government itself. A 
State can not exist without revenue. Revenue is necessary for 
the existence of any form of government. Not a wheel of gov- 
ernmental power and authority would turn but for revenue. 
Hence, the man who has money controls the revenue of a country, 
and therefore he controls the Government as you understand 
it. Alongside of these propositions—every one of them was 
undertaken by the North as a stroke at the systems and insti- 
tutions of the South, and the conduct of the North was resisted. 

These assaults were upoa her domestic economy. The great 
West, so powerful, so grand, so mighty, and so hopeful in allits 
expectations and realizations, we did not have then. We were 
— 65 alittle fringe of States on the Atlantic seaboard. Impelled 
by the inspirations of your own development and progress, as 
well as the elements of your civilization predicated upon the 
competition of your fellow-men, seeing the Southern man stand- 
ing in your way, as you considered, in the securing of weulth and 
the grasping of riches, you inaugurated and made these inva- 
sions against the source and the power from which he derived 
his support and his advancement. The South, adhering to the 
doctrine of State rights,and resting upon that most comfortable 
feeling of personal independence, was slow to discover the pur- 
poses of your attacks. 

Now we must not and we should not censure or blame each other 
for our course in these matters, because they resulted from that 
civilization and that development of ourselves and our institu- 
tions from laws over which we had no control, and which were 
beyond the reach of mortal, owing to intellectual forees and en- 
actments. During this time you established your financial 
instrumentalities and your physical ascendencies in the shapeof 
aUniied States bank thatcontrolled and dominated and protected 
the financial matters of this country. 

We fought that system of finance as we fight it to-day. We 
then found in the person of Old Hickory Jackson a President 
who would put down nullification in South Carolina, enforce 
obedience to law, and preserve the integrity of the Union, who 
said, By the Eternal! I will destroy the national-bank sys- 
tem, which is a menace to the liberties of this people and the 

rpetuation of free institutions.” He did destroy it. Would 
E God inspiration from his memory, courage from his life, and 
hope from the result of his will could inspire and direct us in 
the present and future. The South, then striking back at your 
tariff system, demanded the annexation of Texas as a State of 
the Union. That had been acquired by Southern men from Mex- 
ico and established as an independent Republic. What did the 
South do this for? To extend African epee Ss 

What was the next scene in the tragedy? e war with Mex- 
ico and acquisition of California. The question at once entered 
the Halls of Congress whether or not California should come into 
the Union as a free orslave State. In the agitation and discus- 
sion of this question the very strength and force of our institu- 
tions were put to the test. There were then entertained and 
sentiments expressed looking to the dissolution of the Union. 
The great commoner Henry Clay, the gallant Harry of the 
West, appeared upon the scene with his compromise resolutions 
that in substance became law. The Missouri restriction was re- 
pealed and California came into the Union as a free State. 

Next, the cause of agitation and of crimination and of recrim- 
ination between the two sections arose from the proposed admis- 
sion of Kansas and Nebraska as States into the Union, the two 
labor 1 75 ol the North and the South meeting here on this 
battle line. The South contended that the Constitution of the 
United States carried slavery into the Territories, and it could 
only be emancipated or prohibited in these Territories by action 
of the people in the Territories in forming their State govern- 


ments under an enabling actof Congress, The North contended 
that the Constitution of the United States did no such thing, 
and the existence of slavery in either one of these Territories 
must be determined by theaction of the Territorial government, 

We see antagonism between the two orders of civilization and 
the two systems of finance and taxation, as well as the system of 
labor that supports all, in close contest one with the other. 
These are the landmarks along the road we have traveled in 
our advancement as a people. You of the North, you Repub- 
licans, putting up here «nd there a memorial stone showing 
your views as to the system and power of our Government, an 
the people of the South placing others to establish their views. 
We had our different affairs, we had our different parties with 
their different platforms. 

All this was a parlimentary agitation and discussion of the 
question. There could be no settlement, no compromise, no 
peace, no quietude. The rumbling noise of conflict, the mutter- 
ing thunders of war commenced to be sounded on the political 
horizon, and ere long the booming of cannon and the roar of 
musketry were heard on the battle lines, and the people of the 
North and of the South found themselves engaged in a fratri- 
cidal war that carried millions of the fairest and of the best of 
our land to their graves, and billions of treasury were expended. 
I trust in a wise and merciful God that such a thing will never 
occur again in this land. We entered upon the struggle. The 
great war prevailed. But understand, my friends, you did not 
whip us. The real truth is that we wore ourselves out trying 
to whip you. [Great laughter.] 

Let us be friends. Let us be brethren. Let us be fellow-coun- 
trymen in truth and in deed. Let there be no hypocrisy. 
Let there be no dissimulation. Lat us be frank as affectionate 
brethren about this whole matter. Let us discuss it without 
crimination or recrimination, and let us reach that conclusion 
that will be of no harm toour common country or the opening 
of wounds that are healed, and hope to reach that solution that 
will cement our affection the one for the other, and bury section- 
alism into the tomb of forgetfulness. Remember, the same 
manhood, the same courage, the sume devotion to principle 
that existed in 1860 in your hearts and in ours exists to-day. 

We all concede that certain questions hive been settled by the 
sword, and one is that slavery shall never exist on the soil of 
these United Stites again, and from the Federal Union there is 
no secession. I accept that settlement to the fullest extent and 
in the fullest meaning of the word. I understand it to be settled 
that there shall never be another disruption of this Union if it 
can be avoided, and that we shall work out our destiny, realize 
our purpose, and secure our own happiness in a common country 
under a common flag. [Applause.] 

A MEMBER. How about white slaves? 

Mr. DENSON. We are trying to free them now and hope our 
Republican brethren will come over and help us. [Laughter.] 
I never lose hope as long as there is life and the power of rea- 
son controls the mind and charity the hearts of my fellow-coun- 

men, 

After the war you established your present national ban 
system. You kept up your high protective war tariff and stan 
for financial measures. You have whipped us on these issues. 
There is no question about that. When [look back over the past 
forty years, and with admiration and pride contemplate the 
gigantic intellect and majestic manhood of my section I am sad 
to realize they exhausted themselves discussing theories of the 
Constitution, and sometimes proposing sentimental politics, and 
all this time you were running your hands in the Federal Treas- 
ury through the protective t wiff bounties, subsidies, and appro- 
priations, securing the enriching of your portion of the country, 
beautifying your territory, developing your resources, becoming 
powerful and rich, I lament and soliloquize to what useless pur- 

sometimes the power and force of man are applied. 

But these efforts of the South have not been lost. While it 
is true they have not brought the wealth of Croesus, yet the 
have been the bulwarks and great battle lines that have secu 
the way for the maintenance, protection, and vindication of con- 
stitutional institutions and constitutional liberty and govern- 
ment in this broad land, - 

After the close of the war and the establishment of your na- 
tional banks, you adopted your amendments to the Constitution, 
carrying into the organic law of the land the results of the war, 
We of the South were invited back into the sisterhood of States 
and into the enjoyment of the privileges flowing from a national 
government; but we did not adopt your system of finance, nor 
your system of taxation so far as our political actionand expres- 
sion was concerned. Then you organized reconstruction, which 
your great commoner, Thaddy Stevens, said was all outside 
the Constitution.” 

The same old Democratic party was down there at the South 
ruling the same, wrapped in the panoply of constitutional liberty, 
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local self-government, and the 7 of controlling all domestio 
affairs. did not suit you. It was outside of the great end 
that was to be accomplished, and I do not criminate you for the 
results accomplished. They were and are but part and parcel of 
that peculiar civilization and the system of government you 
adopted at the inauguration of this Union, and the logical results 
of which are what we see, and 22 are not responsible in any 
criminal sense. The clanking of sabers was heard in the halls of 
justice, judges were taken off the bench, and courts adjourned by 
command of military officers. Your military 5 
governors of free States, and set up through your itary forces 
the administration of civil government. I do not refer to these 
ul and sad occurrences in any spirit of abuse or reproach, 
ut that the facts of history may be known and sent down to 
posterity. 

With reconstruction came negro suffrage, exercised by a race 
of men lower in the order of creation than we, not understand- 
ing the responsibilities of government, nor the uses and ends 
to be accomplished by the ballot. You asked us why we did 
not come back into the Union and submit to all these results of 
the war without question. Why, gentlemen, the sword may dis- 

lace for the time being the truths arising from political insti- 

utions and domestic systems. We are of your bone, born of 
your bone; we have the same principles of manhood, the same 
spirit, and the same self-will that you have yourselves. You 
love our proud Caucasian race, and for the vindication of its su- 
premacy and its control, criminations are hurled at us unworthy 
of the proud race to which you belong. You never sent a negro 
to these halls of legislation from any district in your part of the 
country, although a great many live among you. 3 

The history of the world makes no record of any instance 
where any race except the Teutonic came in conflict with the 
Anglo-Saxon that the Anglo-Saxon has not dominated, con- 
trolled, and directed. But wherever these two races, the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Teutonic, comein conflict with each other, war is 
the result. There is no such thing as a compromise between 
them, because they are akin to each other, and from the same 
storehouse of the familiesof men. The settlement of their con- 
troversies must be made at the cannon’s mouth and the bayonet's 
point. But whenever the Teutonic race comes in contact with 
any other race except the Anglo-Saxon, the Teutonic will dom- 
inate, control, and direct. Now, I appeal to the charity of the 
distinguished gentlemen who represent the Republican y 
on this floor, and I ask them why hurl these anathemas and cen- 
sures at us? Why express such charges asa matter of reproach 
when we are not 3 for them, but the God who created 
you and created us, bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh? 

The gentieman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] the other day gave up 
the South to the Democratic party. That is right. A manought 
to give upa thing he can not keep. [Laughter.] But what next? 

After you got your reconstruction and your negro suffrage, then 

ou laws chauging the money to be paid in settlement of the 
bes s issued tor means to carry on the war into gold. To 
secure all this you then pass these election laws in 1870. What 
were and is their object? To dominate and humiliate the people 
of the South, and make them submit to your systems of govern- 
ment, whether they be constitutional or not. Then, in 1873, 
having made your bonds gold bonds, having enacted your elec- 
tion laws to carry out your pu s you are then prepared to 
commit that crime against civilization and the human family, 
that is said to be worse than war, famine, or pestilence—you de- 
monetize silver, and said we shall resume specie payments. 

How did you resume? ‘You just resumed, that is all [laughter], 
and that is a good way to resume. But, oh! the woe and the 
suffering that followed in the wake of that law. This is your 
system of finance. But let me tell you, my friends, you are not 
done with this question of the demonetization of silver. It is a 
vital living question, and will not be settled in your way so long 
as a free Representative can enter this Hall from the West and 
from the South to act in reference to this question. This spe- 
cial session of Congress was called. It was called to do what? 
To undo, to nullify a law that the Republican, party enacted. 
The Republican R agreed with a portion of the Democrats 

Hous to nullify 


in this that law. Did you and your Demo- 
cratic allies vote to repeal the silver law because you love 
silver more? No; but because you love gold more. is the 


whole question. 

Now, I do not want to be offensive to any of my Democratic 
brethren or any of my Republican friends. I trust I shall do 
nothing that will cause any heart pangs, any unkind feelings in 
the breastofanyman. My life has been one of frankness. I have 
always found it best to tell the truth squarely, so that every man 
might know where I stand. Now, I say to any Republican of 
this House who voted for free silver, it is not to your interest, 
it is not consistent with your view of our Government to stayin 
the Republican party, for its principles of finance are alien to 
your conceptions of a proper monetary system. If you voted 


against the Wilson bill you ought to come over to the Demo- 
cratic party; and to my Democratic friends who voted for the 
Wilson bill, I say you ought to go over to the Republican 
party to be consistent [laughter], use the single or gold 
standard is in conformity to, and a creation of, a Republican Ad- 
ministration of this Government, and at war with the Constitu- 
tion, Democratic views, Democratic policy, and Democratic Ad- 
ministration. 

A MEMBER. We can exchange prisoners. 

Mr. DENSON. Yes, let us exchange prisoners. Let our Dem- 
ocratic friends be taken back again. Stop your alliance with the 
Republicans. But I will tell you, I believe they will give us two 
for one. [Laughter.] When I go into battle I always stand by 
my battle flag. Iam no deserter. There is no element of Bene- 
dict Arnold in me. I shallstand by my platform and my people. 
My friends, I have been giving you a running history of this 
country, with something of the present, and you know that the 
ruling questions have ever been those of taxation and finance. 
The whole question of slavery, which stirred up such ebullitions 
of passion in this country, which shook the country toits founda- 
tion, that brought on the civil war, was incited and carried on 
because of its effect upon your system of finance and of taxa- 


tion. 

All the attrition attendant upon our law-making and adminis- 
tration of our Government, arises from and is involved in the 
opposite and conflicting ideas and modes of the two schools of 
interpreting and construing the Federal Constitution. These 
schools originated in the general convention that framed and in 
the State conventions that ratified and adopted the Federal 
Constitution. From these two methods of interpreting and con- 
ng the Federal Constitution, aided by the climatic, social, 
and industrial surround before mentioned, sprung two politi- 
cal pese, conflicting and opposing, one to the other, as to the 
fundamental principles from which they were evolved and de- 
veloped and upon which they have grown, and in the system of 

overnment that each has unfolded and administered, as one or 
the other was in authority and responsible for the administra- 
tion of government. 

These two systems of politics received their nomenclature 
from two men who were the most advanced, and most skillful or- 
ganizers of men, and most masterly in working out systems of 
eee that should control the destinies of the Western 

peasy ae and the growth, happiness, and advancement of the 
people. È 

One of these modes and methods of construing and interpret- 
ing the Constitution and building up a system of government 
on such modes and methods, was led by Alexander Hamilton, 
the other by Thomas Jefferson. The method of Hamilton was 
broad and latitudinarian, conferring most extensive and inde- 
pendent powers upon the General Government. 

To illustrate, the construction of what is known as the gen- 
eral welfare” clause of the Constitution was held to be an inde- 
pendent grant of authority to Congress, to legislate as the judg- 
ment and wisdom of Congress might conclude was to the interest 
and welfare of the people upon any question. 

His idea was that of a grand, bri t, and magnificent Gen- 
eral Government, partaking toan enlarged extent of the splendor 
and independent authority of monarchical forms and systems, lim- 
iting the dignity of the States and circumscribing their author- 
ity—within a contracted compass; they, in their existence and 
authority, must be held subsidiary and subservient to the General 
Government in all matters where Co s could secure the 
same by the results of a most extensive and latitudinarian method 
of construing and interpreting the powers conferred upon Con- 
gress by the Constitution. 

The end to be reached by the Hamiltonian system is a power- 
ful and centralized national authority, resulting more from the 
will of Co by its system of construing the Constitution 
than from the language of the Constitution itself, or from any 
4 for State governments. A grand and powerful, central - 

and paternal National Government, with subsidiary States, 
subordinate to this centralized and paternal will. 

The National Government, a grand solar system, as it were, 
reflecting light and authority upon the States, that must move 
about and around the National Government, as the stars move 
as satellites around the sun. 

A system that generated the practice and begot the habit of 
the people to look to the General Government for interference 
and aid in all domestic affairs and private enterprise. 

The States are to have but few independent powers and but 
little segregated authority from the General Government. 

In the judgment of this system, the existence of the States is 
a matter more for the existence and expansion of national au- 
thority than for any Government or control the States may 
take over their citizens and to the building up and advancement 
of their welfare or the vindication of independent local govern- 
ment or domestic control. 
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The party that advocated this system was called the Federal 
party—now the Republican. 

The other system, led by Jefferson, is and was known as the 
Democratic party. 

The idea in the Jeffersonian system is that the Government of 
the United States is one of enumerated powers, that it can claim 
and exercise no power which is not granted it by the Constitu- 
tion, and the powers actually granted must be such as are ex- 
pressly given, or are necessarily and logically implied from the 
powers expressly granted. 

The Jeffersonian theory is that the National Government is 
one of limited authority, and that authority must appear to be 
expressly granted by the Constitution, or must arise, from nec- 
essary implication, from the power already granted by the Con- 
stitution. 

The idea is that all implied power must be inherent in and 
arise from necessity from the powers already expressly granted. 
In other words, there is no such thing as an independent implied 

wer, separate and distinct from the powers expressly granted 
In the Constitution. Toillustrate by the general-welfare clause, 
the Jeffersonian theory is, that this clause does not grant asepa- 
rate and independent authority upon Congress to legislate upon 
any question its wisdom may suggest as will be beneficial to the 
public atlarge. Thisclause refers back and is limited to the 
powers already expressly granted in the Constitution. 

That as to the powers expressly granted, Congress is supreme 
and under the general welfare” clause may employ such means 
and instrumentalities and exercise such power and authority as 
the wisdom of Congress may suggest to carry out and enforce 
the powers already expressly granted, and that may redound to 
the general welfare. 

The theory is that Congress is supreme as to all the powers 

ranted to it in the Constitution, that it is as to these sovereign, 
fall and pionerys but its authority and sovereignty are limited to 
these powers alone; that the Constitution created the National 
Government and conferred upon it all the authority and power 
Congress can exercise. 

Congress to exercise any power must look to the Constitution 
to ascertain if such power has been granted to it by that instru- 
ment. If the power can not be found in that instrument, has 
not been granted by it, expressly or by implication, such impli- 
cation of authority arising from and out of the powers expressly 
granted, then Congress must pause. For it to go forward under 
such circumstances would be bald usurpation and be an invasion 
of the powers reserved to the States, or tothe people, as declared 
by the Constitution itself. 

The principle is that the line of demarcation between national 
and State authority is well defined and fortified by the Constitu- 
tion itself; that while the National Government is limited inits 
authority and must look to the Constitution toascertain if power 
to act has been conferred on it, the power of the States is full 
and plenary, and they look to the Constitution not to find power 
to act, but to asce if their power has been inhibited or lim- 
ited. If no inhibition or limitation is found in that instrument, 
then their power is full and plenary. The distinction is between 
a poner not before in existence, but granted and conferred, of 
which the National Government is an example, and a power 
which before existed, full and plenary, but may be inhibited or 
limited by the Constitution, of which the States are an ex- 


ample. 

The idea of Jefferson was simplicity in government and the 
greatest rule and largest liberty for the people, the antithesis of 
all monarchical or imperial government, the unconquerable and 
everlasting opponent of centralism and consolidation of power in 
the National Government. 

The freedom and independence of the States, their power and 
authority, where not inhibited by the Federal Constitution, to 
be supreme, primary, and free from all interference by national 
authority, is one of the fundamental doctrines, violence to which 
is never to be tolerated, and is a maxim of Democratic govern- 
ment and a formula of Democratic administration. 

Any invasion of this principle has ever been fraught with dis- 
cord and dissatisfaction among the people, and a threatening 
menace to the peace and good order of society. 

The autonomy of the States in their sphere to administer and 
control, as well as create and regulate the privileges and rights 
by which the individual freedom and personal freedom and per- 
sonal liberty of the citizen is secured, and the principles upon 
which the authority of government is to be . tered, so as 
to protect local self-government and domestic authority, are 
matters that must be confined to and regulated by the State 
governments, if the Federal element in our system is to be pre- 
served and maintained that it may descend to our posterity. 

From this federative element sprung the National Govern- 
ment as declared in the Federal Constitution. A 

Our system of government, then, is of a dual character, Federal 
and National. Feder! in that the National Government has 


been created by States, States have an independent and free ex- 
istence, with supreme power in the administration of all matters 
pertaining to governmental authority, and creating and 8 
the rights and status of citizenship and the political rights eac 
individual citizen may exercise in the creation and administra- 
tion of government. 

As to these matters the power and authority of the State gov- 
ernments are supreme and independent, except in so far as power 
over such may be conferred by the Federal Constitution and 
vested in the National Government. No one disputes but that 
the legitimate authority and power of the National Government 
over the matters which are stated in the Constitution are supreme 
over State authority, and this very supremacy was conferred 
upon it by the States or people of each State in their adoption 
and ratification of the Constitution. 

A State, in the ordinary sense of the Constitution, is a politi- 
cal community of free citizens occupying a territory of defined 
boundaries, and organized under a Government sanctioned and 
limited by a written Constitution, and established by the consent 
of the governed. Itis the union of such States under a com- 
mon Constitution which forms a distinct and frontar litical 
unit, which that constitution designates as the United States. 

The people of each State compose aState having its own gov- 
ernment, and endowed with all the functions essential to separ- 
ate an independent existence. The Statesdisunited ht con- 
tinue to exist, but without the States in union there could be no 
such political body as the United States. To the States nearly 
the whole charge of interior regulation is committed or left. 

The Federaland State governments are in fact but different agents and 
trustees of the people, constituted with different powers and designated for 
different purposes. 

The perpetuity and indissolubility of the Union by no means 
implies the loss of distinct and individual existence, or of the 
rig} tof self-government, by the States. 

ot only, therefore, can there be no loss of separate and inde- 
8 autonomy to the States, through their union under the 
nstitution, but it may be not unreasonably said that the pres- 
er vation of the States and the maintenance of their governments 
are as much within the design and care of the Constitution as 
the preservation of the Union and the maintenance of the Na- 
tional Government. The Constitution in all its provisions looks 
to an indestructible Union composed of indestructible States. 

This is the Jeffersonian system of our Government. This is 
the view taken of it by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This is the Democratic view of it, and. that was observed and 
practiced for the sixty years the Democratic party administered 
the Government. 

There are incidental or implied powers given to Congress un- 
der the Constitution, we all admit, but incidental to and implied 
from powers expressly granted. 

This construction results irresistibly and unavoidably from 
the meaning of the words “‘incidental” and implied.” 

These words are used by the courts and jurists in construing 
the Constitution as synonymous. 

Incidental means something occurring from the existence of a 
principal fact or entity, and such occurrence copending upon 
the existence of such principal fact or entity. Implied means 
derived from and included in some foregoing facts or entities. 

I have employed this argument to show the difference between 
the systems of government and the formulas of administration 
advocated by the Republican and Democratic parties, and which. 
each alleges arise from the Federal Constitution. 

The laws that the bill 5 to re have been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States to be authorized by 
the Federal Constitution. 

The judges who wrote the opinions that made such decisions 
were Republicans and advocates of the Hamiltonian theory of 
our Constitutional Government. They were great men, but 
still they were buf men controlled by the same bias, the same 
predilections, the same passions, and possessed of the same de- 
fects and infirmities to which all human kind are heir to, They 
were no more relieved from influences of political bias than any 
other honest men, and it is but natural they should entertain’ 
those views as to the meaning of the Constitution that belong 
to the political school in which they were born and reared. 

The correctness of their opinions when gauged by the Consti- 
tution must be tested by those rules of interpretation and con- 
struction that belong to no school of politics and have been es- 
tablished by no political thought or bias, but spring from the 
power and genius of the human mind in its search after truth, 
and have commended themselves to all mankind, and are ap- 
plied in the interpretation and construction of ail written instru- 
ments. The clauses of the Federal Constitution from which it is 
alleged the authority to enact these laws by Congress is derived 
from the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, and section 
4, Article I, of the Constitution. 

In the case of United States vs. Reese, 92 U. S., 214, 217, 218, 
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the Supreme Court, s through Chief Justice Waite, held 
that no right or privilege is granted or power conferred 3 
fifteenth amendment to vote, but the amendment only d 

that no one shall be deprived of his right to vote because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude; that this amendment 
conferred the right of suffrage upon no one. 

The Supreme Court decided in Minor vs. Happersett, 21 Wall., 
162, and in Cruikshanks vs. United States, 92 U. S., 555, 656, that 
the right of suffrage is conferred alone by the States. 

Judge Miller, who afterwards held to the contrary, wasa mem- 
ber of the court at the time of these decisions, and made no dis- 
sent whatever to them. 

In the case of ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U. S., 666, and ex parte 
McCoy, 127 U. S., Judge Miller held that the right to vote was 
conferred by the fifteenth amendment. 

Judge Field, who is a Democrat, dissented from both these 
decisions, as also did Judges Clifford and Fields dissent in the 
case of ex parte Siebold and ex parte Clarke, 100 U. S., 371-399, 
both being Democrats, 

Article I, section 4, of the Constitution is in the following lan- 
guage: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Re 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Logislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except 
as to the places of choosing Senators. 

I have shown that the States existed as independent and free 
sovereigns before they formed the United States. Ihaveshown 
that the Government o! the United States is one of enumerated 
powers and can exercise no powers unless those expressly granted, 
or implied from the express powers granted. 

Certainly is it true that if the States were separate, free, and 
independent sovereignties prior to the formation of the National 
Government, and were fres and representative systems, then the 
B of suffrage was conferred by the States, and was of 

tate origin. 

Now the question is, Have the States surrendered the power to 
confer the privilege of suffrage and invested the National Gov- 
ernment with it by some provision of the Federal Constitution? 

If the States have not made such surrender by the Constitu- 
tion, then the power is reserved to the States. 

The tenth amendment to the Constitution declares: 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor pro- 
hibi : by it to the States are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


No rights can be acquired under the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, except such as the Government of the United 
States have the authority to grant or secure. All that can not 
be so granted or secured are left under the protection of the 
States. (United States vs. Cruikshank, 92 U. S., 551.) 

In the case of the United States vs. Reese et als., 92 U. S., 515, 
217-218, the Supreme Court hold: 


The power of Co: to legislate at all u the subject of voting at 
State elections rests upon this (fifteenth) ame ent. 


One of the cardinal rules that control all others in the inter- 
pretation and construction of the Constitution is, to give effect to 
the intent of the people in adopting the Constitution. But this 
intent must be inherent in, arise from, and be generated by the 
language employed in the instrument itself. 

It is to be presumed that language has been employed with 
sufficient precision to express the intent. 

To ascertain the natural signification of the words employed 
in the order of grammatical arrangement in which the framers 
of the Constitution have placed them is the first resort to ar- 
rive at the intent and thought of the framers of the Constitution. 

if the words employed have a plain although technical mean- 
ing, and such meaning is well understood, and it produces no 
contradiction between different parts of the Constitution, then 
the meaning conve ogay tbe words is the ony one we are at 
liberty to say was intended to be conveyed. That which the 
words declare is the meaning of the Constitution there is no 
room for construction, and neither courts nor legislatures have 
the authority to add to or take away from that meaning. 

Judge Miller admits,in ex parte Yarborough, 110 U. S., that 
there is no express power in the Constitution aside from the 
fifteenth amendment to pass such laws; that looking at the ex- 
pron language of the Constitution no such authority is granted, 

ut it must be implied. 

No implication of power can be indulged unless it be incidental 
to the express powers alread anted. 

The judge adopts the broad latitudinarian rule of construction 
and Hamiltonian theory of our Government, and holds that an 
implied power may be invoked, separate and distinct from all 
express grants of power, and upon such implied authority Con- 

may legis!ate as its wisdom and discretion shall suggest. 

The judge looks beyond and outside the express 
the Constitution for the purpose of finding a basis upon which to 
support and maintain the constitutionality of these laws. He was 


forced to decide the cases upon power he believed should and 
did exist in the Constitution aside from its language. 

And thus it is the Constitution is made to mean one thing b 
one man, and something eise by another man, until in the en 
State authority has been set at defiance, State dignity insulted, 
and the majority of the State treated with insolent contempt by 
a miserable and scurvy class known as supervisors of elections 
and United States deputy marshals. 

This, too, done under a Constitution whose language is so plain 
and explicit, disallowing such authority, that no one can mis- 
take its meaning; and to sustain this usurpation of authority one 
must lose sight of the Constitution itself, and allow himself to 
roam at large in the boundless fields of 8 The power 
of construction in courts is a mighty and far-reaching one, and 
unrestrained by settled rules throws a painful uncertainty over 
constitutional forms of government, civil liberty, and the free- 
dom and independence of our States. 

Written constitutions that are proposed to fix and settle the 
boundary of power will become powerless and a failure if we are 
permitted to look outside the Constitution and consult our own 
Tona as to the system that, in our judgment, should be estab- 

In such a contingency ours would not be the Constitution 
adopted prau fathers, but it would be a judge-made constitu- 
tion, which is the law of the tyrant. 

Democratic rules, Democratic pe and Democratic Ad- 
ministration tolerate no such unbridled and licentious interpre- 
tation of the organic and fundamental law of the land. 

No one can truthfully say that the constitutionality of these 
laws are not still and always have been a matter of very grave 
doubt in the minds of many of our people; especially have they 
aaya been declared as unconstitutional by Democrats every- 
where. 

Every Democratic Senator and every Democratic member of 
the House, and every D mocratic member of the Supreme Court 
have at all times contended these laws were unconstitutional. 

The constitutionality of the laws can only be maintained by a 
certain construction of the Constitution. Their conformity shan 
to constitutional authority alone finds support in constructional 
interpretation of that instrument; it car not be found in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. 

A power that must arise, if at all, alone from construction is 
dangerous to liberty and fre government. 
sr rida may be different as it comes from different 

5. 

Hence it is a conservative rule of construction, that after con- 
sidering the instrument, and all sources from which light may 
be obtained as to the intent of the framers of the Constitution 
in the use of the language employed, the measure is of question- 
able constitutional authority, then the power should not be ex- 
ercised. A mind in this condition must be in doubt, and to be 
in doubt as to the constitutionality of any proposed law is to be 
resolved against the power to enact the law. Especially is this 
true when our Constitution contains the following amendment: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to tue States respectively, or to 
the people. 

No one will deny but the States had full and complete power 
over the question of suffrage before the formation of the Federal 
Constitution: they conferred the right of sufirage, prescribed 
the qualifications of voters, and prescribed the holding of elec- 
tions, and regulated all things in relation thereto, 

Now, as I said before, if these laws are constitutional—and they 
have been declared constitutional so far as the Supreme Court 
is concerned—we must obey them, There is more safety and 
stability of society and government in giving profound and im- 
plicit o ence even to unconstitutional laws than in resisting a 
constitutional law. Peace and order are the very basis of our 
prosperity. We should and ought to discuss thess questions 
upon a broad, statesmanlike view, resting upon the idea of each 
man being the equal of every other. 

Now, here are these laws placed 5 the statute book for s 
purpose. What was the purpose? The pare was to carry out 
a certain financial theory and a certain taxation theory; to put 
in force the Alexander Hamilton system of government, of 
which the Republican party is the lineal descendant and heir. 
That has been the sole purpose. You enacted these laws, notfor 
the purpose of protecting freedom and independence in the ex- 
ercise of the right of sutfrage. but for the purpose of Repub- 
licanizing the South and destroying the Democratic party. The 
South was and is now solid; and the very reason you did not 
want it solid was the reason we wanted it solid. e were the 
members of your race in the South. 

But I have said as much as I desire to say upon the race ques- 
tion. What would you have done, my friends, had you been in 
the South under the same circumstances? Here were vampires 


fixingotheir fangs upon the very body politic. The carpetbag- 
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gors and camp-followers of the Federal Army had stayed in the 
th, and as soon as reconstruction took place they commenced 
to occupy the places of trust and responsibility under our Gov- 
ernment. Aided by the negroes, they not only bankrupted the 
State of Alabama, but they robbed and bankrupted every county 
and municipality of that State. Do you say we ought to have 
submitted to such a state of things? If so, what would have 
been our doom; from whence could we hope for the power of re- 
demption? 

When a man comes here who is willing to accede to your sys- 
tem of finance and taxation you do not care whether he is a 
Democrat or a “hoodoo.” All you desire is that he shall vote 
for your views of government, and his party affiliations stand for 
naught. You know it. It is useless to deny it. The question 
with you is as to his views upon how the Government shall be 
administered. You fixed these laws upon us. They have been 
in force twenty years—long enough ordinarily to establish apre- 
scriptive right. 

Twenty years is a good long time in the history of human af- 
fairs and OAN, you have had plenty of opportunity to cool off 
in that time. If I went into your domestic affairs at home, if I 
investigated your hearthstones and inquired how you voted and 
comported yourself, and what your people did, I could show you 
violations of the law, too. 

Men in the North are not any more perfect than they are else- 
where. There never was a law enacted, either by God or man, 
that has not been violated by man, and you can not find an in- 
stance to the contrary. You can see the mote in our eyes, while 
pecker ou have the beam in your own. Now, you had better 
take the ea out of your own eye before you make such vio- 
lent assaults upon the little mote that you see in our eyes. In 
other words, according to the good old Scotch proverb, you had 
better sweep clean before your own door before you begin at 
ours. And the gentleman from Iowa, I think, took the precept 
to heart and says that he gives over the fight, as far as the Dem- 
— 9 party is concerned in the South. Thank you for small 


ors. , 
Mr. LACEY. Because of your hardness of heart down there. 


[Laughter.] : 

Mr. DENSON. Well, now we have the Presidency and the 
Senate, too. That is something. 

Mr. Speaker, I have hurriedly given you afew of the salient 
epochs in the history of our country to show its bearing upon this 

uestion. Some people say they are going to fight again. Well, 
foa not one of that kind. I ha d enough of it. I performed my 
duty as a Confederate soldier honestly and conscientiously be- 
fore God and man. I believed that I was right, and under the 
same impulses,and under the same motives, and under the same 
belief that I was right, I would do the same thing again. But 
that day is past; I never want to see it return. I trust in God 
that I have loyalty to the country and to the section of country 
in rs I live. But all of these questions have been happily 
settled. 

But here are two systems of F presented to us. 
should remember you can not legislate ina Federal Congress un- 
less you legislate in obedience to the constitutional law. You 
must observe the Constitution. I sa: 
tions for our review as legislators. I submit to the law as it is, 
as a citizen, but the decision of the Supreme Court is not an 
estoppel upon the conscience and action of a Representative in 
matters of this character and nature, and especially where no 
property rights are involved. 

I submit to the law, because it has been decided constitu- 
tional by the tribunal provided in the Constitution itself to de- 
cide that question. But I have the power as a legislator to 
review it. And if it does not suit me, I have, thank God, the 
right to vote for its repeal. 

positions. In my judgment these laws are unconstitutional. 
hare can be no doubt there is a question of doubt in the con- 
struction of the Constitution as to these laws. And because of 
the doubt as to the constitutionality of the laws you ought to 
have refrained from enacting them in the first instance. Every 
Democratic member of the Senate—some of the most profound 
lawyers of the land—and of the House voted against these laws 
and discussed them on the ground that they were unconstitu- 
tional. It was an open question, and you were notified that if 
the Democratic party ever came into power again these laws 
would be assailed. 

Mr. CHILDS. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. DENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr.CHILDS. Would you consider that a decision by the Su- 
paues Sai that alaw was constitutional makes the law consti- 

0 


Mr. DENSON. As a eitizen whose duty it is to obey the law I 
would consider the law constitutional, but as a Representative 
who has the constitutional authority to review the law the de- 


You | 


that these laws are ques- | 


I vote for its repeal, then, upon two | 


cision of the Supreme Court can not operate as an estoppel on- 


me. 

Mr. CHILDS. Why not? 

Mr. DENSON. Because as a member of a coirdinate branch 
of the Government, and sworn to support the Constitution, it is 
my duty to rescue the Constitution from destruction and defend 
it against all assaults from any source. I am responsible to my 
conscience alone and not to that of the Supreme Court. 

Mr.CHILDS. Doyoumakeany distinction between your duty 
as a le tor and as a citizen? 

Mr. DENSON. As a citizen it is my duty to obey the law. As 
a legislator it is part of my duty to aid in making laws, and to 
aid in repealing laws, and there is no limitation upon my power 
in this respect, save the Constitution, the instrument I am at- 
tempting to vindicate and defend. É 

Mr. CHILDS. But you are here in your representative ca- 
pacity asa citizen. 

Mr. DENSON. Yes, sir; under the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a House of Representatives, in my repre- 
sentative capacity to vote as my conscience may suggest on the 
questions that are presented here. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And to consider questions as to their con- 
stitutionality. 

Mr.DENSON. Initslegislative capacity this body is as potent 
as the court. 

I want to say this, Mr. S. er. What was the sentiment 
when the court acted on the Dredd Scott case, and the question 
that was submitted in connection with it? You know what the 
decision of the court was. Did not you say that regardless of 
the Constitution of the United States, or the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, you would be guided by another law; that you 
would appeal to what you called the higher law of force. Now, 
didn’t you? Now, would you try to Bory us the privilege ina 
constitutional and peaceable way to get rid of an obnoxious law 
and to say the most for it. of doubtful constitutional authority? 
We do not occupy a position of defiance. 

We have obeyed the laws, but now we propose that the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government shall repeal them. You enacted 
them when you had the power todoso. There isnoconcealment 
about it. e are frank in our statements. We believe these 
laws to be contrary to the Constitution, contrary to the system 
of government advocated and defended by the Democratic party. 
Under our system of government as it is we think the ps ca 
power, regardless of States or conventions, rests by the ti- 
tution in the Federal Government. So far as such supreme au- 
thority has been granted to it Ma language and provisions of 
the Constitution, [ admit that the national authority is supreme 
within the purview of the Constitution. 

I say that the Constitution is the supreme law of the land, I 
say that the provisions of the Constitution, and all laws and 
treaties made in pursuance of that Constitution, constitute the 
supreme authority in this land, which overrides State authority. 
I do not question that. But yoursystem looks toa Federal Union 
around which the States must move as the planets around the 
sun, getting all their light and power from this grand central 
luminary, to wit, the National Government. The States existed 

rior in point of time to the Union, that the Constitution of the 
nited States—which creates the United States—is itself a cre- 
ation of the States and that the people of the separate States, 
acting through their lawmaking power, to wit, the State con- 
ventions, were the power that made that Constitution possible, 

Isay that the States are older than the Union; that the States 
had supreme plenary governmental authority and 5 ju- 
risdiction over these matters of election long before the United 
States Government existed; and unless you can find some ex- 
press authority in the Constitution to invade the territory of 
separate independent State authority, which is satisfactory to 
my mind as a legislator, I shall vote to repeal these laws. 

Mr. RAY. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. DENSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAY. Conceding that the States had power over elec- 
tions before the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. they did not have any power to elect a President or, Vice- 
President, or Representatives in Congress, did they? 

Mr. DENSON. No, sir. 

Mr. RAY. Certainly those offices were created by the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. DENSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAY. Therefore the same powo that created the offices 
had the power to provide the mode and manner and ways and 
means for their election, did it not? 

Mr. DENSON. Unquestionably they did. 

Mr. RAY. But they had the power, had they not? 

Mr. DENSON. They had the power, andthe manner when 
and in which such power must be exercised must be derived 
alone from the Constitution. 
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Mr. RAY. Very 
power, then if they 
the election of these officers, 
be elected, is there? 

Mr. DENSON. I state in answer to your question, sir, that 
whenever the preservation of the Union depended upon it, then 
the Federal Government could elect members of the House. The 
right of self-preservation is inherent and justifiable in all sov- 
ereign governments, as it is in individuals. 

Mr. RAY. For the purposes of this discussion we will confine 
ourselves to the question of the election of Representatives in 


Congress—— 

Mr. DENSON. Certainly, that is the question here, 

Mr. RAY. The Constitution says, does it not, in express 
terms, that the Representatives in Congress shall be elected by 
the people of the States? 

Mr. DENSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAY. Then it says that the people who are to do that 
electing shall be the electors in the several States entitled to 
vote for members of the lower or most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature? 

Mr. DENSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAY. Then when the Constitution says that it provides, 
does it not, in plain terms, who, in the States, are to elect Rep- 
resentatives in Congress? 

Mr. DENSON. Certainly; but notwithstanding this provision, 
it isentirely within the control of the State to confer the right 
of suffrage and to make the qualifications of the voter. And 
does not the State first have to make a voter before you shall 
have any voting or there shall be any votes? The State pre- 
scribes who shall be the electors in the State entitled to vote for 
members of the most numerous branch of the Legislature, and 
the State has theauthority tochange the right to vote and qual- 
ifications of electors whenever it chooses, and this very clause 
of the Federal Constitution shows the States have never surren- 
dered this power tothe National Government. 

Mr. RAY. The voter must have the qualifications of anelector 
for the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

Mr. DENSON. But you could not have that most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature until one was elected, and until 
the right to vote and the qualifications of the voter were deter- 
mined by the State. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Federal law conforms to the State law. 

Mr. RAY. Now, doesnot the Constitution of the United States 
go a step further and say that the State may regulate the man- 
ner of holding these elections? 

Mr. DENSON. No; it does not state that. You misquote the 
Constitution. It says the Congress may make or alter such regu- 
lations made by the States, as to the times, places, and manner 
of holding an election. 

Mr. RAY. No; may change the regulations made by the 


States. 

Mr. DENSON. May make or alter such regulations made by 
the States, as to the times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions. : 

Mr. RAY. But the Constitution itself in the first instance 
confers the power upon the State to provide for the election of 
Representatives in Congress, does it not? 

Mr. DENSON. Yes; but the States still have the power of 
conferring the right of suffrage and of prescribing the qualifica- 
tions of voters at such elections. 

Mr. RAY. Then it says that Congress may at any time make 
or alter such regulations? 

Mr. DENSON. What regulations? Regulations concerning 
the time, place, and manner, of holding such elections? Do you 
say that the election composes and embraces the right to vote 
and the qualifications of voters? The clause of the Constitution 
we are considering confers on Congress only the power to make 
or alter such regulations, that is, re tions referring to the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections. The clause isin 
the following words: 

The times, places, and manner of hold elections for Senators and Re 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 


but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations ex- 
cept as to the place of choosing Senators. 


When the framers of the Constitution 5 this language 
what does its common sense maipe shon their minds were 
dwelling on and considering? Cer ly not the authority to 
confer the privilege of voting, or the qualifications of a voter. 

The language expresses but one idea, and excludes all others, and 
that is the times, places, and manner of holding elections. To 
what does the phrase make or alter such regulations” refer? 
Undoubtedly only to elections, because the time, place, and man- 
ner of holding elections was the subject matter under considera- 
tion, and to which the minds of the framers weredirected. And 


ood. Now, conceding that they had the 
id not provide the mode and manner for 
ere is no way by which they can 


the Constitution declares that the electors for members of the 


most numerous branch of the State Legislature prescribed by the 
State shall be voters for e penal Congress, and there 
was no necessity to refer to the right to vote and the qualifications 
of voters in this section, as the Constitution has made its decla- 
ration on that subject in another clause. 

That the framers of the Constitution, in the use of this lan- 
guage, were referring alone to elections appears more manifest 
when we consider the definition of the word such“ in connec. 
tion with the word “regulations.” ‘ Such” means of that kind, 
of the like kind, the same, noting a person or thing. What is 
to be prescribed by the Legislature of each State? 

The times, places and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives? 

What can Congressdo? Make or alter such regulations ex- 
cept as to the place of choosing Senators. 

Such regulations” can only mean in this connection those 
that the State Legislature may prescribe as to the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections. The right to vote and the 
eee of voters existed prior to and independent of elec- 
tions. Anelection is but the result, the incident arising from the 
exercise of the privilege to vote by a duly qualified voter. 

In this connection, I say that there is not one word in this 
clause of the Constitution, the natural, ordinary signification 
and commonsense meaning of which suggests the privilege of 
of voting or the qualifications of a voter. Verbal criticism and 
philology would have been exhausted to find words more inapt 
to express the right and qualifications of suffrage, when any de- 
W had to be made upon the expression of the popular 
will. 

Would not such phrases, time, place, and manner of holding 
right to vote;” ‘‘ time, place, and manner of holding, qualifications 
of voters,” be nonsense and conclusive evidence of a want of all 
knowledge of the English Janguage, and brand the framers of 
the Constitution and those who adopted itas ignoramuses? Yet 
such would be the inevitable result if this clause of the Consti- 
tution is construed as referring to the right to vote and the 
qualifications of voters. No interpretation is tolerable or per- 
mitfed by any canon of construction that would place such a 
stigma upon those illustrious patriots who framed and adopted 
the Constitution. 

The plain import, simple, single, and unambiguous meaning 
of the words, confers upon Congress the power to make or alter 
such regulations as to the time of holding, the place of holding 
and the manner of holding elections for Representatives, an 
Soo not refer to the right to vote, or to the qualifications of 
voters. 

You must not forget that if a State should become so derelict 
in her duty, and fail or refuse to prescribe the voters and man- 
ner of holding elections for Representatives, and the General 
Government should be called on to exercise its ultimate power 
to have such an election, in order to preserve and maintain its 
own existence, and the State should be forced to perform her 
duty when she becomes rehabilitated and restored to her duty 
it would be to a position and duty under the Constitution, and 
she would have the same and equal rights under that instru- 
ment and entitled to the same dignity and respect as any other 
State in the Union. She would resume her duty and place in 
the Union under the Constitution, and this ultimate power in 
the General Government would withdraw its authority, and rest 
until other legitimate predicates should arise for it to come 
forth and exercise its authority. 

By this clause of the Constitution the authority of Congress 
is expressly limited to making or altering regulations as to 
holding elections, and there is no room for construetion. 

Holding anelection is the means 8 by which quali- 
fled voters express their choice and will as to any matter sub- 
mitted to them for such purpose under the laws of the land. 

It is the means and way afforded the qualifled voter to exer- 
cise the privilege of voting; it is but an incident created by law, 
dependent for its existence and operation upon qualified voters 
in the exercise of the privilege of voting. 

Holding an election at any time,at any place, and in any man- 
ner can not add to, take from, change, vary, or alter the right 
to vote or the legal prerequisites to vote. 

It is said, suppose the States confer no privilege to vote, and 
prescribe no qualifications for voters—in other words, suppose 
the State has no voters—then, what power would the Federal 
Government have to preserve its existence, unless it could con- 
fer the right to vote, prescribe qualifications for voters, and ap- 
point the holding of elections? Such, under the regular order 
of things, is not a supposable case. No onesupposesa State will 
eommit a political felo de se. 

According to the genius of all our governmental institutions, 
and the fact that our wholesystem, both national and State, is free, 
representative government, that all power lies in the people, 
that the popular will expressed according to law is the supreme 
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law of the land, we can not ine the existence of a State ac- 
cording to our American definition, unless our minds at once en- 
tertain the idea of voting and the qualifications of voters. We 
think of voting, the expression of the popular will, the very ped- 
estal, the very foundation upon which rests our free and inde- 
pendent States, the citadels of our popular system of govern- 
ment. 

It is absolutely idle to imagine or discuss any such emergency. 

Men have attempted to destroy the Union, but not the States. 
The interest of the States in having their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at Washington is too great, too valuable for them to 
do anything to impair or defeat that representation. Self-inter- 
est is too great, too absorbing in this respect to even generate 
an illusion that such a thing will ever occur. 

To suppose such is tosuggest a want of capacity in the people 
for self-government. 

The Senators of the United States are elected by the Legisla- 
ture of each State, and under the clause of the Constitution under 
consideration the Congress of the United States has authority 
to make or alter such regulations” as to the time and manner 
of electing Senators. If the argument of the advocates of the 
election laws is true and sound, then Congress could make regu- 
lations as to the manner of electing Senators, prescribing who 
should vote, the legality of the election of each member of such 
State Legislature; other words, go behind the election of the 
members of the Legislature to ascertain if they were 9 
elected. No one will now contend that Congress any consti- 
tutional power to do any such thing. 

The Senate of the United States, then Republican, decided in 
the Spofford-Kellogg contest case that the Senate had no consti- 
tutional authority to go behind the returns of the election of the 
members of the Legislature to ascertain if any illegal votes were 


cast, g 

The election of Senators is put in the same category by the 
Constitution, except as to place, with that of Representatives. 
The rule in ascertaining the meaning of words and phrases, and 
arriving at the intent and purpose of using such, noscitur d so- 
ciis, sheds great light on this question, 

There are no such things as national voters. 

Congress can not declare that rights, immunities, and rp daage depend- 
ent upon State laws, when viola by a State officer, shall be punished by 
the United States. (United States vs. Hudson, 7 Cranch, 32.) 

Again, as showing this clause of the Constitution does not re- 
fer to the right to vote, nor the qualifications of voters, I refer 
to Article I, section 2, of the Constitution: 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen eye 
second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in eac 
State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State Legislature. 

Here is a provision of the Constitution that declares what the 

ualifications of voters shall be in the selection of a member of 
this House, and it recognizes the right of suffr: to be in the 
gift of and under the control of the State as well as the qualifi- 
cations prerequisite to casting a ballot. This might be termed 
a springing clause; it changes, adjusts, and applies itself to any 
change that the State may make as to the qualifications of elect- 
ors. Thus we discover that the Constitution itself not onl, 
concedes the right of suffrage to be in the gift of the State ai 
the authority to prescribe the qualifications of voters to be 
vested in the State, but it is an inhibition upon Congress to 
grant the right of suffrage or prescribe the qualifications of 
voters. 

The inflexible rule is that all regulations prescribed in the 
Constitution can not be prego’ by Congress, and any recogni- 
tion of a power or authority in a State by the Constitution is an 
inhibition upon Congress to impair, intrench upon, alter, or dis- 
rogard such power or authority. 

owers not vested in Congress by the Constitution are reserved 
to the States respectively or the people. In my judgment the 
primary pone over the right an qaau cations of suffrage is 
vested in the States, and can not be disturbed by Congress. 

It is true there is an ultimate power in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and which is inherent in every sovereign government, as 
it is in every individual, that when its own existence is involved 
and a pending and imperious necessity arises and in order to 
save itself and preserve its own existence it may then take 
such steps and action as may be necessary to save itself. Under 
such circumstances the Federal Government confers the right to 
vote, prescribes the qualifications of voters, and appointsan elec- 
tion and regulates the same; but it will be discovered that such 
power can be exercised and employed, and can only be justified 
under circumstances of pending and imperious necessity of self- 
preservation. 

It is clear that the authority of the States over elections is 
primary, and not until they have failed to perform their duty in 
this regard can Federal authority interfere, 
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The power in the State is primary, and is ultimate in Congress 
when the State neglects or refuses to perform its duty. 

The power of Congress to act in the matter depends upon such 
contingency, and only then, to preserve its own existence, which 
is inherent in every government. 

To allow Federal authority to intervene when the State is 
fully prepared to exercise her authority in this matter, and is 
able and to do so, and is doing so, would be centraliza- 
tion of the worst character, and an insult to State dignity, and 
an overturning of State authority. 

An inopportune and unwise use of lawful authority is detri- 
mental to the general welfare, and aggravating to the people; 
more so than a wise use of unlawful authority. 

In ve McCoy, 127 U. S., 734, Miller, Judge, says: 

The object to be attained by these acts of Congress is to guard against the 


danger and the opportunity of tampering with the election returns, as well 
as against direct and intentional frauds upon the vote for members of that 


In Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U. S., 666, the same judge says: 

In a republican government like ours, when political power is reposed in 
representatives of the entire Roar of the people, chosen at short intervals 
by pe elections, the temptation to control these elections by violence 
and by corruption is a constant source of danger. 

The reasons upon which the court grounds the wisdom of the 
laws is adistrust of the good faith and honor of the States. To 
my the State is not as much interested in suppressing, and as 
diligent in ferreting out frauds and corruptions, and all viola- 
tions of law relating to the elective franchise, is to assert what 
our history disproves. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] admits the South is 
nothing to the Republican party. 

Where have the States failed to provide laws and to appoint 
officers and establish all the machinery necessary to provide 
against, detect, suppress, and punish such evils? 

Will it be said, one who is a citizen of the State and com- 
munity, as a State officer, is helpless and dishonest, and the next 
minute clothe him with Federal authority and he becomes all 
powerful and honest? 

The same machinery to investigate, try, and punish for the vio- 
lations of such laws is the same under both jurisdictions. 

To say the same man is unfaithful and honest as a State 
officer and faithful and honest as a Federal officer is an absurdity. 

If the National Government is jealous to preserve the auton- 
omy and integrity of the State governments, and they are es- 
sential to theexistence of the Union, then these laws are contrary 
to the very genius of our system of government. 

Mr. RAY. Oh, no. 

Mr. DENSON. I say this demonstrates that these laws are 
unconstitutional, as they touch upon the right to vote, and the 

rescribed qualifications of voters, and other matters not em- 

raced in the definition of an election as here used. 

Mr. RAY. The Constitution fixed that. 

Mr. DENSON. That is where I disagree with you. 

Mr. RAY. Do youclaim that a State may so alter its con- 
stitution as to deprive all of its people of the right to vote? 

Mr. DENSON. Ido not; most emphatically. That would be 
revolution, and unconstitutional by passive or direct action. 

Mr. RAY. That is exactly what I was going tostate; and as 
no State can . all of its people of the right of suffrage by 
an act constitutional or without being revolutionary in its action, 
then is it not true, giving this construction to the Constitution, 
that Representatives in Congress shall be elected by the people 
of the States, and by those people who are entitled to vote Tor 
the members of the mostnumerous branch of the Legislature of 
the State, that the Constitution itself confers the right of suf- 
frage and the right to vote for Representatives in Congress upon 
a certain class of people in the States? 

Mr. DENSON. Ideny most emphatically that the Constitu- 
tion confers the right of suffrage, and the clause of the Consti- 
tution you refer to certainly does not do it. 

Mr. RAY. And does it not follow, then, as à logical conclusion, 
that the constitution of the United States having said who may 
vote, and who shall vote for these officers, that Congress may 
protect such electors in the several States by law in the exercise 
of their Constitutional right? 

Mr. DENSON. I deny your conclusion and that there is any 
such Constitutional right as your question assumes, and will 
state if State authority was ineffectual to protect the voter and 
8 the peace, the Constitution expressly declares how 

ederal authority may be exercised in a State under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. RAY. Lou deny then—— . . 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. While you are pe 2 on that part of 
this question I wish to make this suggestion: You deny that the 
Federal Constitution has that power. Suppose the State of Ala- 
bama should neglect to hold an election for Representatives in 
Congress, and should continue to neglect it, then is it within 
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the power of the United States, under the Constitution, to have 
such am election held? 

Mr. DENSON. I have stated that the Federal Government 
has the right to do so, as every government has the right to 

reserve its own existence. If the State of Alabama were to re- 

use to provide any elective machinery to send Representatives 
to this House, and should continue in that negligence, which 
would destroy the Union, it would have the power to do so, be- 
cause the Union itself rests upon the States. Under that inher- 
ent power that rests in every government, the Federal Govern- 
ment could then prescribe and see that the State had representa- 
tion here. 

But the primary duty—that is, not the ultimate authority—the 
primary duty rests entirely with the State; and until the neces- 
sity of exercising that ultimate power by the Federal Govern- 
ment arises you can not pass alaw prescribing the rights of vot- 
ers in the election of a State. Until the State refuses to send 
Representatives to the Congress of the United States, Congress 
would have no right to act. The ultimate 3 is in Con- 
gress, as it is in all sovereign governments, as well as individ- 
uals, to preserve its own self-existence, but this is the law of 
imperious and 1 pending necessity. 
rt re CHILDS. Will you allow me to ask you one more ques- 

n? 

Mr. DENSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHILDS. Does not the Federal Constitution, as a condi- 
tion precedent to the admission of any State in the Union, de- 
clare that the State shall guarantee to its citizens a republican 
form of government? 

Mr. DENSON. And I haye discussed that very idea when I 
said thatit must preserve itself. 

Mr. CHILDS. Very well; can a state preserve to its citizens 
a republican form of government without providing a means by 
which it can be preserved? 

Mr. DENSON. I say no. I agree with 7 ade upon that point. 
Now, upon the interpretation of the Constitution you put that 
question right where I wantit. The State must make that pro- 
vision. Must, in the first instance, exercise the primary power 
and perform its duty to the National Government, and interven- 
tion of Federal authority can only be predicated and justified 
upon the failing or refusing to exercise this primary power and 
thus perform its duty. 

Mr.CHILDS. Very well; suppose the State does not do that? 

Mr. DENSON. Then it is revolutionary and unconstitutional 
conduct on the part of the State, and the Federal Government 
may then intervene, as I have before stated. The contingency 
has then arisen to justify Federal authority. 

Mr. CHILDS. en the Federal Government has reserved 
the right to see to it. 

Mr. DENSON. The Federal Government has the ultimate 
power. I stated that frankly. But J say this: I would leave the 
exercise of that power until the time arrived, when, under that 
pon PIREUS AnaS power can be exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. e time to protect the autonomy of the National 
Government is when the necessity for it arises; because your 
Constitution, as decided by the Supreme Court, is just as jealous 
and solicitous to preserve the autonomy of the State as it is to 
protect the integrity of the National Government, 

Then I say a ht to vote being a grins right, existing in 
the people and in the States before the formation of the Union, 
unless you can show me an authority in the Constitution that 
prohibits a State from the exercise of that right, then I shall 
vote pape? oo law ought to be repealed because it is unconstitu- 
tional. You recollect that all the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution are reserved to the States re- 
3 or to the people. What is the delegated power? 

here is where you and I differ upon our construction of the 
Constitution of the United States. You say there can be im- 

lied power independent of the expressly delegated powers. 
That is the point upon which Judge Miller decided the consti- 
tutionality of this law, and I repeat here, without egotism, and 
with the most profound respect for that able jurist, that there 
he is at war with Judge Marshall, Judge Chase, and Judge Taney. 
Understand, I am not now referring to that inherent and ulti- 
mate power of self-preservation in all sovereign governments. 

{say there is no such thing as an implied separate and dis- 
tinct power outside of the express authority in the Constitution. 
The general-welfare clause of the Constitution is not a conferring 
of power. It relates only to the powers that have gone 
before, that have been expressly granted. The implied powers 
of the Constitution have for their foundation and basis the pow- 
ers expressly granted in the Constitution; and there arises the 
conflict—that conflict which can never be put down in this coun- 
try as long as our intellects are as e Saber conflict between 
the Democratic construction and the Republican construction of 
the Constitution. : 


Justice Miller had to look outside of the language of the Con- 
stitution itself in order to hold these laws constitutional, and he 
said he found the authority for them in theincidentalor implied 
powers. What does an incidental power mean? It implies the 
bee any of something of which it isa consequence. What 

oes animplied poner mean? It means the préexistence of some- 
thing going before from which it is logically deduced. Judge 
Miller decided these laws to be constitutional by thus going out- 
side of the language of the Constitution, but I say that whenever 
we resort to such means to find authority for the Federal Gov- 
ernment doing anything which it is not expressly authorized to 
do by the Constitution we make ready for the tyrant to take the 
place of regular constitutional authority. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. DENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAY. Suppose that after our fathers had framed the 
Constitution, after they had provided for a Government and a 
Congress, they had said nothing about powers except that the 
Congress should have power to provide for the common defense 
and the general welfare of these United States, do you not think 
the Congress would have ample power todo everything necessary 
to carry on the machinery of government and to defend and pre- 
serve the Union? 

Mr. DENSON. Why should youask mesuch aquestion? Do 
you not see that your question supposes a government of general 

wers, while I contend that the Constitution of the United 

tates creates a government of enumerated powers. Your ques- 
tion presupposes a government of general authority, like the 
government of a State in relation to the questions that come le- 
gitimately within its purview. 

Mr. RAY. But my question is this: er, the Constitution 
was absolutely silent as to the powers of Congress except in the 
particulars I have mentioned, to wit, the power to provide for 
the common defense and the general welfare, would not the Con- 
gress have power to do everything necessary for the continued 
ped of the Union, the common defense and the general wel- 

re? 

Mr. DENSON, I think that is a question of extreme doubt, so 
far as the right of su e is concerned; but to carry out the 
purpoges for which the National Government was established 
they might have power. But your question again 3 
a government of general and unlimited powers; and in cases of 
emergency, where they have the right to exercise this ultimate 

wer given by the Constitution of providing a manner of elect- 

g Representatives to this House after the State has failed to 

rform its Constitutional duty, I agree that the Congress of the 

nited States would have power to pass such laws, but I say the 
time has never yet arrived in this country when the Government 
was authorized to pass such laws. The predicate for the exer- 


cise of the power has never been laid. 

Mr. RAY. I want to see if I understand you. I do not want 
to be unfair. 

Mr. DENSON. Certainly; let us be fair. There is no money 
involved. ughter.] 


Mr. RAY. I did not understand the last remark. 

Mr. DENSON. I merely remarked that there was no money 
involved, so we would be fair. I mean silver. 

Mr. RAY. I understood from “ined prior remarks that this 
was only a question of money anyhow. 

Mr. DENSON. Of course it is, when your party are making 
the laws. ughter.] 

Mr. RAY. I understand you to claim that the Constitution 
of the United States confers upon Congress certain enumerated 
powers oe 

Mr. DENSON. That is what the Supreme Court says. 

Mr. RAY. And that Congress has no power whatever except 
the powers aM citly enumerated? 

Mr. DENSON. Or such powers as are implied from the ex- 
pressed 1 There is no such a as an implied power, 
rates a oani of the expressly delegated powers, as I have before 

x > 

[Hore the hammer fell, but by unanimous consent Mr. DEN- 
Son's time was extended indefinitely.] 

Mr. DENSON. I thank the gentlemen of the House for their 
courtesy. Iwill not take more time than I think a fair and hon- 
est discussion requires. 

Mr. RAY. I understand you to claim that the general wel- 
fare clause of the Constitution has no force or effect whatever, and 
was not intended to have any force or effect. 

Mr. DENSON. Oh, yes; it was. 

Mr. RAY. What? 

Mr. DENSON. All such general welfare as may be implied 
from the exercise of the expressly granted powers and generated 
by them. That is what it means. 

well, if he is a lawyer—and I 


Now, the gentleman knows ve 
presume he is from the nature of his questions, though I have 
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rsonal acquaintance with him—he knows 
very well that the in retation of every instrument must be to 
re.ch the intent of the lawmaker. That is the polar star that is 
to guide us—the intention of the lawmaking power that drafted 
the instrument. The gentleman knows further as alawyer that 
this intent must be derived from or generated by the language 
used in the instrument itself; and if the language of the Federal 
Constitution does not generate or produce the idea of conferr: 
power upon the Federal Government to prescribe the right 
suffrage, the qualification of voters, and the times and places 
of the exercise of the right, you can not enforce such an author- 
ity by an act of Congress, because such power is not given to 
Congress by the Constitution. 

Mr. RA Does not the gentleman think that it was the in- 
tent of the framers of the Constitution to make this a nation and 
to make the Union of the States perpstual? 

Mehir] SON. Of course; but how do you spell “nation”? 
aughter. 

Mr. RAY. Well, never mind about that; but I always spell it 
with a big N. 

Mr. DENSON. Sometimes I spell it with alittle n. But Tal- 
ways spell national banks” with a big N because I have suffered 
so much from their oppression. » 

Mr. RAY. You say that the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended to make the Union perpetual? 

Mr. DENSON. Ido. 

Mr. RAY. Now, do you not think that the framers of the Con- 
stitution, in using the language they did, intended to confer 
upon the Congress of the United States the power to make all 
laws necessary to that end? 

* Mr. DENSON. For the perpetuity of the Union? 

Mr. RAY. Les, sir. 

Mr. DENSON. Of course; and they have done it, in provid- 
ing that when a State fails to exercise its primary power to pro- 

e for the election of Representatives the Federal Government 
has the ultimate power to doit. There is where I stand as firm 
as the rock of Gibraltar. 

Mr. RAY. Asregards the election of Representatives in Con- 
gress—officers created by the Constitution to legislate for the 
whole United States—as to their election the General Govern- 
ment is paramount, is it not? 

Mr. DENSON. Wherever this contingency takes place— 
wherever a State fails to perform its primary duty in obedience 
to the Federal Constitution, then the power of Congress may be 
exercised. There is aduty resting upon the State—a duty which 
the State must fail to perform before the Federal power can at- 
tempt to exercise it. en the State fails to perform its duty 
in this respect then I concede the Federal Government can im- 
provise an election. 

Mr. RAY. Then you do concede that these laws are constitu- 
tional, provided the emergency had arisen which called upon 
Congress to act. 

Mr, DENSON, Les, sir. That emergency must be a failure 
of the State governments to make provision for the election of 
cae area 

r. RAY. Then you argue that these laws are unconstitu- 
tional simply because, as you claim, the constitutional emergency 
had not arisen? 

Mr. DENSON. It had not arisen; the States had not failed to 
perform their duty, and are not now failing or refusing to do so. 

Mr. RAY. Let me ask you whois to be the judge as to whether 
or not the constitutional emergency hasarisen? Is not Congress 
itself the judge? 

Mr. DENSON. All judgments of Congress in that matter are 
of a juridicial character and must be predicated upon facts. In 
this case the facts do not exist and never have existed. 

Mr. RAY. But, taking your theory, the 5 of the 
United States adjudicated that the constitutional facts calling 
upon them to act did exist. 

Mr. DENSON. And another equal power of this Government, 
the House of Representatives, says now the fact did not exist, 
and therefore we re those laws. 

Mr. RAY. That is your position now? 

Mr. DENSON. Certainly, 

Mr. RAY. Then, it seems to me, you give away your posi- 


tion—— 

Mr. DENSON. No, sir. 

Mr. RAY. Because you concede that the power toadjudicate 
as to the existence of the constitutional fact rests in Congress; 
and, as you must concede, Congress did so adjudicate. 

Mr. DENSON. Now, my friend . 

Mr. RAY. It did pass the laws; therefore they are constitu- 


Mr, D NSON, You are up more of my time than I 
uem į you are getting the big end of the pum; . [Laugh- 


not the pommre of a 


7 
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Mr. RAY. I the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. DENSON. It does not offend me for eee to 
propound any question. I have stated that adjudication 
must be based upon facts—not facts created by Congress itself 
or merely sup d to be in existence by Congress. The action 
of Congress must be 3 u such facts as would be re- 
quired to be proved in a judicial trial in order to pronounce 
judgment upon a private citizen. The Federal Government has 
an inherent power of self-preservation. When does that right 
of self-preservation come into existence? Only when the States 
have failed to perform their constitutional duty in providing 
the means for electing Representatives to Congress. And the 
22 5 history of the country, which all tribunals must take 

nowledge of, fails to show any such failure or any facts of a 
character to authorize the bringing into activity this sleeping 
or ultimate power in the Federal Government. A 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question? 

Mr. DENSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Jam seeking for information—— 

Mr. DENSON. So am I. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As to the law governing the in- 
ter pretation of statutes; and I am free to say that the gentleman 
from Alabama is laying down, or attempting to lay down law 
upon this subject with which I am not familiar. I want to ask 
him this question as a preliminary: Is interpretation of a statute 
ever permissible except, first, there be an ambiguity plain upon 
the face of the statute itself; or second, an ambiguity arising in 
court because of evidence introduced there? 

Mr. DENSON. I say that ambiguity in the law takes place 
Lint frequently, ambiguity arising out of matters of fact. : 

r. COOPER of Wisconsin. But there is no interpretation 
called for unless there is ambiguity upon the face of the instru- 
meres or ambiguity which arises because of some evidence of 
act. 

Mr. DENSON, Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, you claim there is such 
ambiguity here as requires interpretation? 

Mr. DENSON. Of the statutes? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. DENSON. Oh, no; they have been foo plain for my people. 
We understood them too well. Itis the Constitution, my friend, 
Iam talking of, not the statutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Iam talkingof the Constitution, 
too, which has the force of a statute. is statute says Con- 
gress may at any time make or alter regulations as to the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections. 

Mr. DENSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
time ”—— 

Mr, DENSON. I know. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But you put an interpretation 
or you give & statutory construction—— 

Mr. DENSON. No; I call it constitutional, a constitutional 
construction. * 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Very well, then, a constitu- 
tional construction, changing the words “at any time“ to mean 
a partof the time. 

r. DENSON. You have not gotten the gistof my argument 
or my answers to the questions of my friend who sits before me. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. ait awhile. This statute, 
which Judge Miller says is explicit and plain 

Mr. DENSON. The Constitution you are speaking of. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well; the constitutional provi- 
sion which gives to Congress at any time the power to,make or 
alter these regulations, you say, meansa part of the time, to 
wit, at any time when a State has not made the regulations. 

Mr. DENSON. No; you 9 or misunderstand my 
argument. In my argument heretofore I have undertaken to 
explain what I think is the meaning of the words in the Consti- 
tution you refer to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But did not you say, in reply to 
the statement or the question addressed to you by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ray], that Congress only had the 
right to make these regulations when the State had not done s9. 

Mr. DENSON. Certainly. But what regulations? While 
ulations providing who should be voters, and fixing their quali- 
fications. But the gentleman evidently did not catch the point 
of the argument I have made. It is not the election, but the 
yoter and his qualifications that I contend the language of the 
Constitution, mentioned by the 8 does not embrace. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But we are talking now of the 
time” in the language of the Constitution. 

Mr. DENSON. e only time that has been sugg „as I 
have 8 answered to the question of the gentleman from 
New York, is the time when the State fails to provide for an 


Now, the words are "at any 
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election. An election is an incident. I suppose the gentleman 
isalawyer. A mortgagee has the right toforeclose his mortgage, 
and the incidental right of redemption follows. But the inci- 
dental right of redemption does not give power to destroy the 


vig eg under the mor e. 4 
r. COOPER of consin. I wish to ask the gentleman 
another question in conclusion, because I confess I am unable to 
understand the gist of his argument or his answers. 

Mr. DENSON. Iam in the same way by the gentleman, only 
alittle more so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Do you claim that Congress has 
the right to say when an election of Representatives shall be 
held in the State of Wisconsin or in any of the States of this 
Union? 

Mr. DENSON. I say it has that right, and Congress has acted 
upon it since 1844. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And that that isa constitutional 

rivilege? 
. Mr. DENSON. Yes; that is the Constitution. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And the place where? 

Mr. DENSON. Certainly; that is constitutional. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And the manner in which? 

Mr. DENSON. Yes, sir; I state that that is the language of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then to what do you object in 
these laws? $ 

Mr. DENSON. That they have exercised or usurped author- 
ity, unwarranted by any principle of local self-government or 
constitutional authority, and at a time, if the ultimate power 
exists, when there was no necessity or predicate in the condi- 
tion of the country to justify it. That is all. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I say to the gentleman if he will just wait 
until I get through I will try to make that part of the argument 


lain. 
p Now what does the Constitution say? What is the language? 
The times”—of what? Why the times of election. Places.“ 
Places of what? Why, the places for holding the elections. 
‘“‘Manner;” that is the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for members of the House of Representatives, and Sen- 
ators “shall be prescyibed by the Legislatures of the States; 
but the Congress shall have the power to make or alter ’—what? 
What do you say it has the power to alter, and I will ask the 
gentleman a question himself now? Why, unquestionably the 
right to alter such regulations. 
ow, sir, as a lawyer you are bound to admit that every word 
and every sentence employed in any instrument must be so con- 
strued, and that construction given to the whole instrument 
that gives operation and scope to every word employed. ‘Then, 
what do you do with the word ‘‘such” as used in this constitu- 
tional provision? Such regulations?” What does it mean? 
Of the same kind. Look in your dictionary. That the United 
States has the right to make oralter the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections. Now, if you exclude the word“ such” 
ou make a great ambiguity; but with the word such” in there 
it is as plain as the voting was to a man up a tree in South Car- 
olina, to the gentleman from Iowa, and he said it was plain 
enough to authorize rebellion and reconstruction. 

I say then that the word“ such“ relates back to such regula- 
tions as are prescribed by the States as to the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections. Whatinconsistency, what absurd- 
ity, and what a travesty upon language it would be if I were to 
get up and say ‘t time of suffrage,” or time of conferring right 
of sufirage,” “ place of conferring right of suffrage,” manner 
of conferring right of suffrage”! What would it be? Time 
of qualifications of voter,” place of qualifications of voter,” 
„manner of holding qualifications of vote”! How absurd such 
an interpretation would be. Yet the word ‘‘such” must relate 
to something that has gone before, of the same kind and char- 
acter. So I say if you put such a construction as youcontend for 
upon these words, that then you say what has gone before is non- 
‘sense; but when you limit the word such“ to such regulations 
as to time, place, and manner of holding the elections as are 
prescribed by the State, then you are within the constitutional 


authority. But I have heretofore discussed this view of the 
question. : 
Mr. RAY. Now, I do.not understand anyone on this side of 


the House to claim that Congress may legislate as to who shall 
exercise or who shall not exercise the right of suffrage. That 
is, we can not confer the rightof suffrage uponany person. The 
States do that, and the Constitution of the United States has 
stepped in and said that certain of such persons shall exercise 
the right of suffrage in the election of Representatives in Con- 
gress. To that extent we have conferred the right of suffrage 
upon these persons in yoting for Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. DENSON. I do not say that. You say that. 

Mr. RAY. That is our claim. 


Mr. DENSON. Les, I know—— 

Mr. RAY. Now, I will go a step further. The Constitution 
speaks not only of the times and places of holding elections, but 
of the manner of holding elections. 

Mr. DENSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAY. Now, do you think that the words manner of 
holding elections” include the right to say thata man may go to 
the polls in peace and cast his votə without interruption and 
without interference? 

Mr. DENSON. I say that it does not mean that; but if it did 
mean it, then you have exercised the power ata time when there 
was no necessity or predicate for it, as I have heretofore stated. 
I 1 5 it does not mean that. 

Mr. RAY. You do not think, then, that Congress has a right 
to legislate upon that subject? 

Mr. DENSON. That is a police regulation, that may exist in- 
gopennens of the election. Itis merely an incident to the elec- 

on 


Mr. RAY. Is it not within the language,“ manner of holding 
elections”? 

Mr. DENSON. No, sir. 

Mr. RAY. Is it not within the language, ‘manner of hold- 
ing,” when you prescribe by law that a man may go peacefully, 
peaceably to the polls and cast his vote without 1 

Mr. DENSON, I say it is not; but if it was, State authority 
should be exhausted before Federal authority should intervene; 
and the Constitution specifically points out the way in which 
undersuch circumstances Federal authority may enter the State. 

Mr. RAY. Then you think Congress at no time and under no 
possible circumstances would have the right to provide by law 
that a man might go to the election peaceably and quietly and 
cast his vote without interruption? 

Mr. DENSON. I do not make any such statement as that. I 
told you awhile ago that whenever the States failed to perform 
their constitutional obligation and duty to provide a time, place, 
and manner, and the qualification of voters, to send Representa- 
tives to this Congress and to preserve the indissolubility and the 
perpetuity of this Government, then Congress could make pre- 
scriptions; that that was the ultimate power in Congress and 
the only power, and that Congress could not exercise the ulti- 
mate power until the State had failed to perform the primary 
guy and exercise the primary power. 

r. RAY. Then you do concede that if a State should fail to 
exercise its right and power at all, then the Congress of the 
United States might come in and make and enforce any law 
necessary for the holding of an election in a State? 

Mr. DENSON. Isay if the State should fail to do that; but 
no State will ever fail. Is it within the belief of any man for 
an instant that a great sovereign State is gon to commit a po- 
litical felo de se—going to commit suicide Why, the minute a 
State refuses to provide an election for members of the House 
of Representatives and Senators it is an unconstitutional act on 
the pen of the State, whether by omission or commission. It 
would be political suicide on the part of the State, and we can 
trust the States to preserve their integrity and their autonomy, 
and to perform the governmental functions that were given to 
them by the immemorial systems of government of the Anglo- 
Saxon race long prior to the time of the formation of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I say we can trust a State. She did perform that duty anà 
she is por oring it, and I say, with the profoundest respect for 
Judge Miller's opinion, that he had to look outside the language 
of the Constitution in order to maintain the constitutionality of 
these laws. 

And you know, my friend, that you can not look beyond the 
language of an instrument to give it an interpretation. You 
have got to give the intent, the purpose, and the object sought 
to be attained by the lawmakers asit appears from the lan- 
guage employed by the lawmakers. There is no-room for con- 
struction; there is no place for the interpretation of language 
thatis plain and not involved. There must be some ambiguity. 
There must be some involvement in the language employed by 
the lawmakers. When there is no involvement, no ambiguity, 
but plain, common Anglo-Saxon everyday words, I repeat there 
is no room for construction; but you must take the meaning 
that the words place upon the instrument whether you like it 
or do not like it. : 

Now, you have disturbed my argument somewhat, but we are 
coming together. We are getting across the bloody chasm. I 
say that the Constitution of the United States is as jealous, as 
diligent for the autonomy of the States as are the States to 

reserve the national authority. I say that convention that 

ramed the Federal Constitution had to send it back for ratifi- 
cation and adoption by the States before it became the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It had to be confirmed by the States, 
or the people of those States. How did those States act? How 
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did the people act in the creation of this Constitution, by con- 
vention or by legislative assemblies? 

What were those conventions, and how were those assemblies 
composed? Of elected members, elected by the State authori- 
ties, exercising the franchise of voting under the qualifications 
of the voter prescribed in the places, times, the manner of hold- 
ing, and the manner 8 by the State form of lawmak- 
ing. They considered the adoption and the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States. Then that was to prop: 

the existence of the States themselves. The very Federal 
mvention that framed the Constitution of the United States 
presupposed, and, in fact, there did exist States enjoying all the 
autonomy of free and soyrelga government itself. Their juris- 
diction and sovereignty as independent States exercising the 
right to control their specific power, conferring whatever fran- 
chises they chose, to vote, or anything else they saw proper. 

Now, the great distinction between you and me is in another 
thing. I say that the Constitution of the United States was a 
“conferring” of power. You catch the distinction of ‘‘confer- 
ring.” The Federal Government has no power by virtue of the 
Constitution unless it is such power as was expressly granted or 
conferred by the Federal Constitution, or such expressed or such 
implied E PET as springs out of or arises from the powers ex- 
pressly granted. I say that is the distinction—the conferring 
of power. Before Congress acts upon any question Congress 
must look to the Constitution of the United States to ascertain 
if it has got authority to act. You understand me. We have 
got to do that. 

Now, when we come to legislate in the State Legislature what 
have we got todo? There is no conferring of power to the 
State Legislature by the State constitution. The power of the 
Legislature of the State is ample, full, and plenary before the 
Constitution of the Federal Government ever exis We look 
to the constitution of the State, and we look to the Constitution 
of the United States to see if the laws we propose to pass by the 
State Legislature are inhibited or limited, and thatisall. The 
difference is between the conferred power of which the National 
Constitution is an example, or full and plenary power, only as 
limited by State and Federal Constitutions, of which the State 
government is an example. 

There is the distinction between us. I look to the Federal 
Constitution for authority to legislate. If I do not find authority 
in my view or construction of that instrument, either expressed 
or implied, then I conclude that I have not got the constitutional 
authority to act. And where there is the existence of any doubt 
about the exercise of constitutional authority, it is to be resolved 

nst its exercise. 

That is the maxim of construction laid down by Mr. Cooley 
and the great jurists and judges of thisland. Then tell me that 
there is no doubt about the constitutionality of your election 
laws, against which every Democratic Senator and member of this 
House voted, and on which my friend who sits in front of me [Mr. 
SPRINGER] made as fine and eloquent an argument as I have read 
in the of Congressional history. Further, when youcome to 
read the decisions of the Supreme Court, where the constitution- 
ality of these laws is said to have been decided, the matter is 
treated there by Judge Field and Judge Clifford as matters of 
doubt and they dissented from the majority opinion of the court. 
Now, then, you see there has always been doubt in the matter. 

And [am not alone in that. I find myself in company with 
some of the most powerful intellects that this country has ever 
prone who have passed upon the constitutionality of these 

ws on their consciences and theiroaths. So I am speaking to- 
day upon this question, and must act upon it next Tuesday, upon 
my conscience, under my solemn oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and, believing these laws to be uncon- 
stitutional, can I do otherwise than to vote for their repeal? 
When I took the oath of office here the other day it was an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States. 

As I have said, I believe there is at least a doubt as to the 
constitutionality of these laws; and, under the received rules 
and canons of construction, where there is a doubt as to the ex- 
istence of patria it is equal to a resolution that the authority 
does not exist. this case there was doubt in the Senate. 
There was doubt in the House of Representatives. There was 
doubt in the Supreme Courtof the United States, and that doubt 
is equivalent to a resolution that there was no constitutional 
power to enact these laws. What, then, does that clause of the 
Constitution mean? To what does it relate? I say it relates to 
the manner of holding elections. 

I see an ex-Senator of the United States before me [Mr. BLAIR] 
and I will ask him: In the case of Spofford vs. N did not 
the Senate of the United States, under the control of the Re- 
publican party, decide that it had no power to go behind the re- 
turns of the Legislature? The Democratic party was trying to 
upset Kellogg’s title by going behind the returns, and the Pederal 


Senate, which was controlled at that time by the Republican 
party, decided that it had no power to go behind the returns of 
election made by the State Legislature. Thatisalegislative con- 
struction of the Constitution by the most proud and most intelli- 
gent lawmaking body on earth, holding that the construction of 
the Constitution for which I contend is correct. As to the police 
power of the State and the preservation of order, do gentlemen 
tell me that the Congress of the United States can encroach upon 
that, and would ee upon a doubtful constitutional au- 
thority, invade the sacred precincts of a State government? 

Mr. RAY. But suppose that in a State—I do not say a South- 
ern State, because I do not believe these laws were aimed espe- 
cially at the South—suppose that in the State of New York it 
should become notorious that some force, fraud, or violence had 
interposed to prevent the peoplefrom voting for Representatives 
in Congress, so that no Representatives were elected or returned 
from that State, do yon claim that Congress would be usurping 
authority if it should make a law appointing officers in that State, 
whose duty it should be to appear at the polls and see to it that 
citizens desiring to vote for Representatives in Congress enjoyed 
that privilege? 

Mr. DENSON. Does the scope of my friend’s question imply 
that there is public disturbance, tumult, or strife in the State 

Mr. RA. It does not imply riot. 

Mr. DENSON. I said “ strife.” 

Mr. RAY. The scope of my question is this: Supposing there 


was a condition of things in that State which amounted to a pre- 


conceived determination—— 
Mr. DENSON. A conspiracy, a combination? 
Mr. RAY. A conspiracy or combination. 
~Mr. DENSON. To deprive the people of the right to vote? 


Mr. RAY. To deprive the people of the right to vote. 

Mr. DENSON. And which the State government could not 
put down? 

Mr. RAY. Which the State government did not put down, 


whether it could or not. 

Mr. DENSON. And your question is, Could the United States 
Government go there in the first instance? 

Mr. RAY. Might the United States pass a law appointing of- 
ficers to right that wrong? 

Mr. DENSON. Isay emphatically, no; because the Constitu- 
tion has provided a means of meeting that difficulty by the gov- 
ernor calling on the Federal authority for troops, or the Legisla- 
ture, if the Legislature is in session, calling upon the Federal au- 
thority for troops to maintain peace and good order. 

Mr. RAY. But Pappo the State does not do that? 2 

Mr. DENSON. en it fails to perform its imperative duty, 
and Congress could exercise its ultimate authority of self-preser- 
vation. But has any State ever failed in this respect? 

Mr. RAY. I have not said that anv State ever I am put- 
ting the case where a State might do it, and I am putting that 
case for the purpose of gettingatyour view of the constitutional 
powers of Congress. 

Mr. DENSON. Well,I told 2 I did not want to be offensive; 
but I say you are putting questions on the assumption of a state 
of things that never existed in the history of this country, and 
that, I think, never will exist. Iam nota prophet; you may be. 

Mr. RAY. But this condition might exist. 

Mr. DENSON. Ah, but wait until they do. I will put another 
maxim of government to you. It is sometimes as detrimental to 
good order and good government to exercise lawful power inop- 
portunely as it is to exercise authority unlawfully. That is ex- 
actly what you have done in the South; you have violated those 
furidamental axioms of free government by the passage of these 
infamous election laws. 

I do not want to make any remark which will be offensive; but 
those laws have worked terribly for us. Now, there are two 
things that the Southern people will never submit to; we are 
just as determined to carry out two propositions as that I stand 
here on this floor, and that is a matter of physical observation 
to you. We intend to rule that country, and we intend to lynch 
any man, white or black, that outrages a woman. [Applause] 
Those two things we will never give up, although you may 
them barbaric licentiousness. We do not intend toresign thein- 
herent power of a proud, brave people to adopt the means of self- 
preservation, of the intelligent administration of our domestic 
government, and that purity and sacredness of our women that 
no Southern man can maintain his honor and self-esteem and 
submit to. 

Mr. RAY. Now, let me ask you another question. For the 
purpose of ruling that country (and you say you are determined 
that the whites shall do it), for the purpose of ruling the South, 
is it not your determination also to prevent the colored men from 
voting the Republican ticket in all the districts where you think 
thoy Ts carry the election? 

r. DENSON. No, sir; the black man in the South has more 
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udgment in regard to his constitutional privileges and his right 

b freedom than some men belo: to the Republican of 

the North. And therefore he votes the Democratic ticket. [Ap- 
use. 

rte day. Now, I want to ask you—for Iam seeking light 

Nr. DENSON. Certainly. 

Mr. RAY. I want to ask how you explain the fact that in so 
large a portion of the South but a very small proportion of the 
voters 5 to the polls and exercise the elective franchise? 

Mr. DENSON. I deny the fact; I say you can not prove it by 

table witnesses. t me tell you, my friend 
r. RAY. The elections there are conducted by the votes of 
a very small portion of the voting population, 
ang DENSON. If voters stay away, they do so of their own 
vi on. 

Mr. RAY. Why isit thatin many of the districts of the South 
a majority of the voters do not go to the polls? 

Mr. DENSON. That is not true, to my knowledge. 

Mr. RAY. Well, a large portion of them. 

Mr. DENSON. In my State I have never heard of that thing 
so devoutly to be looked for as the black man staying 9 
the polls. And itis all over the South the sime way. gen- 
tleman here informs me that the case is the same in ia. 

Mr. RAY. Iam told that inone district of the South the can- 
didate for Representative in Congress received only 1,300 votes; 
still, he was elected. 

Mr. DENSON. What State was that? 

Mr. RAY. The State of Georgia. 

A MEMBER. What district? 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Blount’s district. 

Mr. MOSES. There was no opposition to Mr. Blount. 

Mr. RAY. Why were there not more men voting? 
> nat DENSON. I have been rather patient with you, my 

riend 

Mr. RAY. I know it. 

Mr. DENSON. I have the primary 1565 to the floor; you 
have me the ultimate power, it seems. ughter.]} 

Mr. RAY. I will sit down the moment you wish me to. 

Mr. DENSON. Ido not wish to do any which might be 
offensive. I will not exercise my primary right and order you 
to sit down; but I will let yon exercise your ultimate right. 

Mr. RAY. If it is at all disagreeable — 

Mr. DENSON. Notatall; it simply takes up my time. The 
gentleman go ahead with one more question. 

Mr. RAY, You claim that all through the South nearly all 
the voters go the polls and exercise the right of suffrage? 

Mr. DENSON. The majority of them do—all who want to go 
doso. You have a wrong idea about this matter. You look at 
our condition down there through your prejudiced glasses. Ido 
not say this offensively, for youcan not help it. No doubt we 
have similar infirmities. But you look at 3 

rejudiced spectacles; you are affected by the gangrene of po- 


tical bias. I appeal to you, take us at what we are worth; we 
are of your blood—your flesh and bone 
Mr. MOSES. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. Ray] a question. Does he assume that because a man 
is colored he votes the Republican ticket? 

Mr. RAY. Does the gentleman address that question to me? 

Mr. MOSES. I do. Fak do ie assume because a man is 
colored he must necessarily vote the Republican ticket? 

Mr. RAY. Not at all. 

Mr. MOSES. I inferred that you did from the questions you 
have put. 

Mr. RAY. Not at all. ButI have read the papers; and [have 
looked at the election returns from many parts of the South; and 
while I would suppos it should take as many voters to elect a 
eg Derg oh in the South as in the North, I have found that in 
the South Congressmen are elected by about one-third as many 
votes as are cast in the North, in proportion to the voting popu- 
lation. Now, I ask if that does not mean that the voters did not 
go to the polls and exercise their right of suffrage? If that as- 
sumption is incorrect I shall be very glad to be corrected. 

Mr. MOSES. And, Mr. Speaker, with the consent of nt 
friend from Alabama, let me state that I live in wht is eall 
the a belt. Iam a Democrat, and yet there is not a colored 
man within five miles of me who did not vote for me and against 
m litical opponent of the People’s party in that election. 


i .RAY. Do you claim that the voters turn out in these 
elections? If so, how does it happen that so few votes seem to 
be recorded? 


Mr. MOSES. When there is a contest they do turn out; but 
even the handful of Republicans down there have been disgusted 


with Republican methods and give up the fight as soon as the 
nominee is known. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CABANISS. Let me say to the gentleman, in answer to 
his suggestion that a member of Congress from the State of 


Georgia was elected by the small vote of 2,000 or less, that 1 pre- 
sume he refers to the ee who formerly represented the 
district that I have the honor now to represent. e reason that 
there was so small a vote on the occasion referred to was because 
my predecessor [Mr. Blount] had no opposition, and the People, 
not even the Democrats, turned out to the election, only a few 
people in the towns. Let mesy further, that I made the race in 
the same district last year, when 20,000 votes were cast when I 
had of Sergey If T had not had opposition perhaps not more 
than 5,000 would have been cast; but there were 20,000 and over, 
and this was an offyear, too. 

Mr. RAY. Was it a special election? 

Mr. CABANISS. No, it was a regular election; but it was an 
off year, when there was no general State election. 

r. RAY. Still, only 1,300 votes, or about that, were cast in 
that district. 

Mr. CABANISS. About 2,000, I think. 

Mr. GEAR. Less than 1,400. 

Mr. CABANISS. But it must be remembered that our State 
officers are elected at different times from the members of Con- 

ress. The State officers are elected in October and the mem- 
rs of Congress in November. 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Speaker, to show that this is a wide 
stretch of authority, even admitting that it is of doubtful con- 
stitutionality, I will ask my friend here from Iowa if he would 
sanction a deputy marshal of the United States going into the 
State Legislature of Iowa and directing the members of the Leg- 
islature in the matter of the election of a United States Senator 
as to how they should vote, for whom they should vote, where 
they should sit, or execute any order with reference thereto? 
Of course he would not. He would not sanction such a stretch 


of authority, and yet the exercise of the power conferred upon 


deputy marshals at elections for members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is precisely the same kind and character, the same 
kith and kin; and no man, no fres-born American citizen that 
loves liberty and the right of self-government would tolerate 
without protest such an interference. 

How haveyou been injured? Where have you been injured? 
I tell you to-day that the Federal election laws have not 
changed a vote in the State of Alabama so far as the district I 
represent is concerned, and I can be borne out by my prede- 
cessor, Mr. Forney, from that district, in saying that the fairest 
elections ever held on any part of the green earth have been 
held in that district of Alabima. The man who would mislead 
or terrorize a voter, or would writea ticket wrongfully, or assistin 
a fraudulent count of the votes there would be spurned or kicked 
out of society as a dishonest man. I say,then,that you gain 
nothing by it. Haven't you got your high protective tariff yet? 
Haven't you got Democrats enough associated with you to de- 
stroy silver in this land, and what more in the name of God do 
you want? l ' 

After you have got the whole earth do you want the fullness 
thereof? You have everything that you have demanded. You 
have everything that man couldask. These laws have done you 
no good and they are a menace to our liberties. It is only 
through the bulwarks of the Democratic ty, contending for 
the construction of the Constitution that the fathers put upon it, 
that such laws, that such mischievous laws, can be erased from 
the statute books. It is only by the preservation of the right of 
self-government and the regulation of local affairs of the States 
that we can hope to preserve the autonomy of the States and 
thereby preserve self-government in the States and through 
them the Federal Government. 

You know, as a lawyer, that the decision of the Supreme Court 
was that this nation is compo:ed of free, independent States, ex- 
ercising local self-government, and that from the union of these 


States spri the Federal Government. But for the union of 
these sovere States—if there had not been States united to- 
gether for that pur —the political autonomy we eall the Fed- 


eral Government, that system would never have existed. 

On the States and on their autonomy, on their right of local 
self-government rests the fabric of the National Government, and 
when you destroy and degrade the States, when you insult the 
st a of the States and undertake to: ssert the authority of the 

ederal Government over them in matters not warranted by the 
Constitution, you make innovations upon the very foundation on 
which the fabric of the Federal Governmentrests. Gentlemen. 
you ought not to do it. You have gained nothing by it. You 
persist in holding these statutes up as a menace to the people of 
the States. You havenothing to lose by the e of this re- 

law. You know ve y well that the free, independent States 
make the Federal Government. 

Iam no advocate, at this day, at least, of the oe a alle- 
giance of citizens to States independent of the Federal Union; 
that idea was shot out of me. ughter.] I now ignore 
idea, but I say first, that when you attempt to invade the great 
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right of local self-government, which is so necessary to pre- 
serve the . of the Union, and secure the of society 
and contentment of the people, you are imperiling the exist- 
tence of free institutions and throwing into the of party 
yascendency the most valuable and sacred privileges of an Amer- 
‘ican citizen. I say that you have got no er, unless it is ex- 
pressly conferred in the language of the Constitution, or by the 
implied power springing out of the express authority, to invade 
eae hice of a domestic character in the States. You know very 
well that the maxim has come thundering down for thirty years 
that this is an indissoluble Union of indestructible States.” 

If you believe that and subscribe to that doctrine, and itis but 
the enunciation of the Supreme Court of the United States, if 
you adhere to that and if you oboy it, you certainly ought, what- 
ever mAy ty your opinion upon theconstitutionality of this law, 
inasmuch as you know that it isa threat and a menace to the 
peace and good order of society, as patriotic gentlemen youought 
to repeal and obliterate and wipe out these statutes from the 
statute bcoks of this Union, not leaving even a vestige to show 
that they ever existed. 

You have nothing to fear fromthe South. You have no right 
to expectan invasion, or the destruction of your property or your 
re of government from southern representation. It is true 

at men undertook todestroy the Union, but, my friends, haye 
you ever heard of a man undertaking to destroy a State? We 

id attempt to dissolve this Union, but we failed; you would not 
let us do it. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DENSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not wish to draw out the discussion, be- 
cause I realize the gentleman is desirous of closing soon. 

Mr. DENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLAIR. But I would like to call your attention to 
another aspect of the subject-matter, which Ido not think has 
been adverted to, at least not in my hearing. I would like to 
call your attention to the fourth article and the fourth section 
of the Constitution, wherein it is placed upon the General Gov- 
ernment the duty of guaranteeing governments republican in 
form to the States. 

Mr. DENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAIR. As a question which covers the whole ground, 
I would like to ask the gentleman whether he thinks t the 
destruction of government, republican in form, in each and all 
of the States, would or would not leave the General Government 
in existence with a 1 republican in form? 

Mr. DENSON, No, sir; because, as the question assumes the 
destruction of all the States, the very foundation of the Ameri- 
can Union is des ed. States united are essential to the ex- 
istence and perpetuity of the Federal Union. I agree with you 
that it is the constitutional duty of the Federal Government to 
secure to each and every State in this Union a government re- 
publican in form; but let me ask you this question: What do 
you mean by republican in form? 

Mr. BL That is a government, as understand, wherein 
a majority of the people are represented. 

Mr. DENSON. That is not altogether it, either. 

Mr. BLA It is a matter of some doubt, perhaps, what it 
may be. It does include certain things. Of course there is 
some variety in what may be called a government republican in 
form. There are some variations in that form. As I said, I do 
not want to draw out the discussion, but the general ground is 
taken here, as [ understand, that the nation has no voters? 

Mr. DENSON, I say that there is no such thing as a national 


voter. 
Mr. BLAIR. Noo rima ht of su e in its 
citizens, as citizens of t ee, 2S =e 


Mr. DENSON. Yes, I say that there is no power to vote con- 
ferred upon the voter by the Federal Constitution—no primary 
abstract right to vote. 

Mr. BLAIR. Now, I wish todevelop somewhat the gentle- 
man’s idea. I would like to know whether the e N thinks 
that the disa ce of governments republican in form, in 
each and all of the States would deprive the National Govern- 
ment of its existence as a government republican in form? 

Mr. DENSON. The scope of your question, as I understand 
it, is, if all the States ignore or destroy their republican forms 
of government, would the National Government have any au- 


thority—— 
Mr. BLAIR. No, I do not ask that. 
Mr. DENSON. What is your question? 
Mr. BLAIR. Whether the fact of the disap 


of = 
ernments republicanin form in all the States would 3 
with it the destruction of the National Government asa gov- 
ernment republican in form? 

Mr. DENSON, Mostassuredly, as the foundation of the Union 
would be destroyed, but this would be revolution; and the Fed- 
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eral Government, if it had any basis to continue its existence 
has the power to put down revolution. It histhe constitutional 
authority to do so; and if it did not have the constitutional au- 
thority, it has the inherent authority that rests in every govern- 
ment to take care of itself. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is there any such thing possible as a republican 
form of government save only as the sovereignty of that repub- 
lican form of government is vested in the voter? 

Mr. DENSON. Yes, sir; there are other things that go to 
make up a republican form of government outside of the voter. 

Mr. BLAI Can there be a republican form of government 
without a Federal Government? 

Mr. DENSON. No, sir; speaking in behalf of the existence 
of the Federal Union, A State may have a republican form of 
eee without the existence of a Federal or National 

vernment. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then, in order that the Government may be a 
government republican in form it must have a voter. 

Mr. DENSON. No, sir; not necessarily. I mean the General 
Government. You forget or ignore the federative element and 
its s powers in our system of government. 

r. BLAIR. How else can it be expressed? 

Mr. DENSON. The General Government may have a pre- 
scribed voter under the exercise of the ultimate authority that 
I have described. When it is exercising that ultimate author- 
ity it may have voters; and I do not care whether you call them 
national or State voters} but that can not be exercised until the 
aan aa refused to provide that representation to which it is 
entitled, 

Mr. BLAIR. But the question I am supposing is one which 
would cause the destruction of government republican in formin 
a single State and extended to all the States, so that such gov- 
ernment has disappeared, then the duty of establishing a gov- 
3 republican in form would rest in the Government at 

ge. 
Mr. DENSON. Isay if there is a dissolution and destruction 
of the National Government by revolution, or by the consent of 
all the States, then there is no General Government, and all 
power and authority would return to each State, respectively. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would like to ask the gentleman one more 
question, and that is this: in reference to the matter of implied 
powers and powers actually existing, whether, if the Constitu- 
tion did simply provide that there s be a government, a gen- 
eral government, and that it had given powers, as we have, the 
several departments, executive, legislative, and judicial, and it 
stopped there, whether in his opinion there would have been 
implied necessarily, simply from these provisions, the expressed 
provisions contained in the power of taxation? 

Mr. DENSON. Your question sup the existence of a 

overnment of general powers, with no limited or federal element 
in it, and the establishment of the departments you name might 
carry the power of taxation. But in a government of enumer- 
ated powers, with the federative element in it, as is our Na- 
ti Government, I do not think the power of taxation would 
exist. In fact, the fabric would fall of its own inherent defects. 
The power of providing for an election does not interfere with 
the power of taxation. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understand the gentleman to hold that, pro- 
vided there shall be a government, that does not imply of neces- 
sity the poro of taxation, 

Mr. DENSON. No, the Federal Government has only dele- 
gated powers. There is the distinction between the school of 

litics and construction between the Federalists. with Alexan- 

er Hamilton at their head, and the doctrines of Thomas Jeffer- 


son. 

Mr. BLAIR. This is the express provision: that it shall have 
all the powers to govern. Does not the gentleman hold that the 
National Government 8 with the people? 

Mr. DENSON. The Nation l Government was, of course, 
created by the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
The le coming together in their respective State assem- 
blies and acting under the forms of their lawmaking A apts 
passed upon the question and ratified and adopted the ederal 
Constitution. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then the people themselves gave this Govern- 
ment the primary powers. 

Mr. DENSON. Ofcourse, in the way and manner Ihave stated. 
I say that there isa school we never have got away from—the 
line of demarcation between your ideas of this Government and 
mine. As I started out in my remarks I pointed that out. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ido not think there is so much difference be- 
tween us as my friend imagines. I have for years advised the 
colored people to vote the Democratic ticket. if they could not 
vote the Republican ticket; but the first and primary duty of 
the colored people or any other people is to vote; if not for one 
ticket, then for the other. 
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Mr. DEN SON. What is a vote? 

Mr. BLAIR. It is the expression of a judgment upon a politi- 
cal question by some physical act. 

Mr. DENSON. Suppose the voter has not any judgment? 
[Laoghter.] Is that a republican form of government where a 
man is allowed to vote who has no judgment? 

Mr. BLAIR. I am one of those who believe that everyone 
that God has made of mature mental and physical powers, is a 
man, and, if he lives under a republican form of government, 
has a right to vote, regardless of race, color, educational qualifi- 
cations, or pecuniary qualifications. In other words, it is an in- 
herent right, manhood suffrage. 

Mr. DENSON. If you lay that down asarule what will the 
gentleman from Iowa [Gen. HENDERSON] say, who told us the 
other day that if it were not for these Federal election laws the 
elections in the North would be turned over to the rabble; and I 
suppose “rabble” means men. Yourconvictions, sir, asto what 
a voter is seem to be e eee, 3 to those of your po- 
litical associate as he has declare em on this floor. Iam not 
disposed to restrict the ht to vote. Now, as to this question 
of government, some people seem to have the idea that no sense 
is required to run a government: that the voters create the of- 
ficers of government, and then that the machinery runs itself, 
although the creators may be absolute fools. Iinfer this is the 
doctrine of the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BLAIR. The gentleman should hardly make so broad an 
inference, because that might include a great many of us. If 
the power of self-government exists among men it is fair to con- 
clude that they have reason to guide them in exercising that 


Wer. 

1 DENSON. That is a very violent conclusion, though. 
Still I am in favor of what is called manhood suffrage, without 
3 or property qualifications. Has aman a sound mind 
in law : 

Mr. BLAIR. Of course I speak of sane men, not of those who 
are deprived of reason. 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Speaker, I have detained the House much 
longer than I had intended. I wrote one speech and I have made 
another. The exceedingly pointed and incisive questions, yet 
exceedingly courteous, of the gentlemen have made me pursue a 
line I had not intended, and extended my remarks on a line not 
intended. 

Mr. BLAIR. Well, you have made a very good one, so that 
you need not regret the change. 

Mr. DENSON. I thank the gentleman. And with that com- 
pliment, with a few additional remarks, I will close. 

Considering the language of section 4, Article I, of the Con- 
stitution, and every e and parcel of it, the States have not 
delegated by the Constitution to the National Government 
power and control over the elective franchise and surrendered 
their ancient authority over it. 

Does any clause of that instrument prohibit the States from 
asserting their ancient authority over this vital privilege, and 
one upon which rests their freedom and independence as sepa- 
rate sovereignties? 

If so, to what extent? When we consider, by the terms of the 
Constitution and the history of its creation and discussion of its 
provisions in the general convention that formed it, as well as 
the discussion of its provisions in the respective State conven- 
tions or assemblies that adopted and ratified the Constitution; 
when we appreciate the fact that the 2 shine and indissolu- 
bility of the Union by no means implies the loss of distinct and in- 
dividual existence, or of the right of governon by the 
States,” that by the Union there is no loss of separate and inde- 

ndent autonomy of the States, but that the preservation of the 

tates and the maintenance of their governments are as much 
within the design and care of the Constitution as the preserva- 
tion of the Union; when we consider that State governments 
are the great asylums and bulwarks of local self-government, of 
the individual independence of the citizen, and the security of 
popular will and power to authorize and justify any intrench- 
ment upon these sacred and inalienable rights of freemen; any 
invasion apoa theauthority of these State governments to main- 
tain them in all their integrity and freedom, and this particular 
Ay of suffrage, the author and finisher of popular liberty, the 
shield and buckler as well as the sword and spear by which 
freemen defend individual liberty and the right of the people of 
each local government to govern themselves free from out- 
side interference and authority from any other sovereignty, and 
by which all encroachments.of national authority may be met 
and driven back and the schemes and devices of centralism 
thwaried, the authority to do so must be clearly delegated in 
br Constitution to the United States or prohibited by it to the 

tates. : 

Such power and such prohibition must arise from and be gen- 
erated by the very language of the instrument from which such 
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intent is supposed to appear, and it should not be authorized by 
mere construction of the Constitution of the country whose jeal- 
ousy is to maintain the autonomy of these States, as well as. au- 
thorize Federal power. 

There has been, there is, and there always will be grave and 
serious doubt as to the authority of Congress to enact these Fed- 
eral election laws. 

Such doubts are intensified when we reflect that the preserva- 
tion of the autonomy of the State governments in all their in- 
tegrity and power is more conservative of liberty and more con- 
sonant with the existence and 5 of free, representative, 
5 self-government than the perpetuity of the Union 

The Union might go down, yet popular and free government 
would still remain in its ancient strongholds, the free and inde- 
pendent State governments would still exist, with all their power 
to maintain and hand down to posterity civil liberty and free 
institutions unimpaired and disenthralled. 

But, on the contrary, if these States should be destroyed, and 
this National Union should become a consolidated and central- 
ized power, reaching from the boundaries of Canada to the Mex- 
ican Gulf and spreading from the Atlantic to the Pacific, liberty 
and free institutions would then bid us farewell, and the despotic 
shades and shadows, if not the reality, of imperialism would be 
the moving spirit of government. [Applause.] 

Free and independent States are the great reservoirs where 
the reserved liberties, rights, and powers of the people are 
stored, to come forth and paced the staying hand upon any in- 
trenchment or invasion of these sacred rights by the furtive and 
stealthy acts and unconstitutional laws of Federal authority. 

Free and independent States are the unweary sentinels that 
are always on guard, keeping sleepless vigils over liberty and 
free institutions. 7 0 

Innovations, invasions, or temporary incursions upon these re- 
served rights of the States, by Federal laws seeking to control 
the right of suffrage and regulating elections, the very citadel 
of popular liberty and free government, are threats and perils 
to our free institutions and menaces to civil liberty. [Prolonged 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I shall not detain the 
House by any abstract discussion of constitutional principles or 
of general theories upon the bill nowunder consideration. Those 
matters have been discussed ably and at considerable length by 
gentlemen who have done them full justice. Idodesire, however, 
to state to the House and to put upon its records some facts showing 
the manner in which theselaws have been executed, and why we 
protest against them. Sir, [ have to make a humiliating admis- 
sionat the commencement of my address to the House. [have to 
admit that in the State of Florida at a recent period there was 
perpetrated in connection with these election laws a grave crime, 
and that it was proven in the court. 

To present to this House a brief statement of that crime is my 
par popa in arising this 8 There was a conspiracy against 
the laws of the United States Florida. That conspiracy was 
put into effect, and the conspirators were caught at it, and those 
conspirators were United States officials. In connection with 
these laws there was passed by Congress a provision intended to 
secure nonpartisan and impartial juries, in order that when men 
were put upon trial they might have a fair and impartial trial, and 
not be tried by juries of their opponents. I beg the indulgence 
of the House while I call attention to that statute in connection 
with these others. It is the act of June 30,1879, and some of its 
provisions are as follows: 

And that all jurors, grand and petit, including those summoned d 
the session of the court, shall be publicly drawn from a box containing, a 
the time of each drawing, the names of not less than three hundred persons, 
possessing the qualifications prescribed in section 800 of the Revised Statutes; 
which names shall have been placed therein * the clerk of such court, and 
a commissioner to be appointed by the judge thereof, which commissioner 
shall be a citizen of oat standing, residing in the district in which said 
court is held, and a well-known member of the principal political party of 
the district in which the court is held Chat to which the clerk may 
belong. The clerk and said commissioner shall place one name in said box 


alternately, without reference to party affiliation, until the whole number 
required shall be placed therein. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there was a conspiracy entered into in 
order to nullify thatstatute of the United States. The conspira- 
tors undertook to doit, and they did it, and we caught them at it. 
I have heard gentlemen on the other side, for whom I have pront 
respect, 3 of the purpose of these laws. Ihave in mind par- 
ticularly the gentleman from New Vork [Mr. Ray], because I was 
impressed with his honest and judicial view of these statutes, of 
the duties of officials under them, and of the purity of elections, 
and the elevation of public life that he claimed they were in- 
tended to secure. And when I listened to that argument and re- 
called the actual operation of the law as I knew it, I wished that 
for his enlightenment he could have been in the United States 
court of Florida but afew months ago. I would like to know 


1893. 
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how the scene there would have struck him in a court for puri- 

g elections, purifying politics, doing justice, elevated above 

l political prejudices. I desire to read to the House a letter 

from the United States marshal for the northern district of Flor- 

ida, instructing one of his deputies to select and bring to the 

court true and tried Republicans” to try Democrats for alleged 
political offenses, 


SIR: You will at once confer with Mr. Bielby and make out a list of fifty 
or sixty names of true and tried Republicans from your county registration 
lists for jurors in the United States court, and forward same to Hon. P. 
Walter, clerk of United States court; and it is necessary to have them at 
once, as you can see. Please acknowledge this. 

I am, yours truly, 
JOHN R. MIZELL, 
United States Marshal. 


Please get the names of parties as near steamboat and railroad stations as 
ble. 


C. C. KIRK, Esq., Deland, Florida. 


That is the way it works. Now, Mr. Speaker, at the time these 
elections took place we had in Florida met with a recent depri- 
vation which was a calamity to that State. The gentleman who 
had been judge of the United States court for many years, a 
gentleman whose large and clear mind, whose honest, manly 
heart commended him to the people of Florida—he was a Repub- 
lican; he came among us unknown, and endeared himself to us 
because he was a fair and honest man, and his name was Thomas 
Settle, and I am happy to say that his son sits in this House- by 
a sudden stroke this man met with an untimely death. The man 
appointed as his successor, who came into that district and State, 
has managed by the conduct of his court to bring a court which 
was left upon a high pinnacle into the very gutter of disrepute. 

Now, I want to submit (because it will save my time and the 
time of the House) a memorandum which was written on that 
occasion, showing what it was that the people of Florida com- 
plained of. It shows why I to-day protest against the contin- 
uance of these laws and why I say they are productive of noth- 
ing but evil—that they ought to be wiped out with all the speed 
that can be infused into legislative proceedings. 

Here is a memorandum for a protest drawn at the time, which 
states some of these evils: 

The statutes of the United States provide for holding the United States 
courts for the northern district of Florida at Jacksonville, at Tallahassee, and 
at Pensacola, and the contention of the residents of the several sections of 
the State has been and is that under the laws and Constitution of the United 
States eve rson accused of crime is entitled to be tried at the court held 


in the judi division in which he resides, viz, persons east of the Suwa- 
nee River at Jacksonville, between the Suwanee and Appalachicola Rivers 


at T: assee, and west of the Appalachicola River at Pensacola. Such 
was the evident intention at least of the statutes, and the late Ju Settle 
made an order in substantial compliance therewith and req at each 


cause be tried in the division in which it arose, whieh order gave great sat- 
isfaction to the people and had been in force for a number of years when the 
present judge was appointed. 

There is also an act of Congress which provides, for the purpose of securing 
non partisan juries, that the grand and petit jurors s be drawn from a 
box, wherein not less than three h names shall have been placed by 
the clerk of the court and a jury commissioner, who shall be “a well-known 
member of the principal political ty in said district opposed to that 
to which the clerk may belong.” Judge Settle had appointed Mr. T. E. 
Buckman such jury commissioner, and he had 
. = a jud inted he passed thr: h Jackso 

ter the present judge was appo: e O ackson- 
ville on his way north, and made certain orders, as is supposed at the in- 
stance of the United States district attorney, but without consultation with 
the members of the bar generally, and without their knowledge or the knowl- 


acted as such for many years 


edge of the public that such orders were contemplated. 

y these orders he revoked the order of Judge Settle that cases should be 
tried in the division where they arose, and he removed Mr. Buckman as 
jury commissioner and appointed one Farnell as such commissioner, as the 
representative member of the Democratic party, whose only ponsen: noto- 
rièty had been obtained by defeating Democrat nominees in county by 
2 With Republicans. When these orders came to the knowledge 
of the public both their character and the manner in which they had been 
made caused surprise, distrust, and indignation. Then the juries were drawn 
and, notwil the great numerical preponderance of Democrats 
among the in mt citizens of the district and those qualified to serve as 
jurors, of the twenty-three grand jurors drawn twenty-two were Republicans 
zn oy one a Democrat, and of the thirty-six petit jurors nearly all were 

cans, 

Hiort after effort has been made to get fair, nonpartisan juries—all have 
been overruled. The grand jury so procured and constituted is in session. 
It is the experience of all times and countries that with such invitations to 
political prosecutions informers and prosecutors are never lacking; that 
courts, under such circums „ are easily made the agents of personal 
spires: that the revengeful, the vicious, and the ignorant flock to them, and 
that none are so destitute of intelligence, character, or credit but that they 
can swear away men’s liberties. We 8 that it is an unseemly and in- 
decent th t men should be indicted and tried for alleged political 
offenses wholly by their political enemies, and when, further, this is done b 
disregarding or straining laws which are intended to protect the accused, 
the administration of the lawsis brought into disrepute. Wedo further 

test that citizens out of the judicial division in which they live 

a place remote from their homes, friends, and witnesses, increasing their 

expenses, making it dificult for them to get bail and to procure evidence 

for their defense, is in violation of the rights which we have inherited from 

our fathers, and which are decla in the Declaration of Independence and 
in the Constitution of the United States. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, that represents but a part of these pro- 
ceedings. When that protest was drafted we had not obtained 


the letter of instructions. We spread upon the records of that 
court a plea setting up that iv violation of the statute of the 


United States, by a conspiracy of the officers of the court, in- 
stead of men being put into the jury box without reference to 
party affiliations they were selected 8 of their affiliations 
with the Republican party; and as a result, although there was 
a large A Saye of Democrats qualified to serve, there 
were more than ten Republican names to one Democratic name 
in the box from which the namesof jurors were to be drawn: and 
that in the drawing nearly every name coming out was that of a 
Republican. There was not a Republican indicted before that 
court for such offenses. 

Every man to be tried was a Democrat The district jud 
sustained the demurrer to that plea, and the facts being thereby 
admitted, held that they were of no avail. But the court was 
about to adjourn. We the case carried over until Judge 
Pardee, the circuit judge, got there. Judge Pardee overruled 
the demurrer, and said that such a sworn charge t the 
etd box of the court must be investigated; but, unfortunately, 

e had to leave, and the investigation had to go on before the 
district judge. In that investigation we put upon the stand the 
deputy marshal, who received that letter charging him to select 
“true and tried Republicans” to constitute the jurors. We 
8 that the list of those sixty true and tried,“ as ordered 

y the marshal, was put into the box from which the jurors 
were drawn. We offered to prove, in addition (if the House 
will indulge me with a few samples of these transactions), that 
in Orange County the first sixty-four names on the list were 
those of Republicans, and four names were those of Democrats, 
one of whom was dead. 

This list was selected by the chairman of the county Republican executive 
3 There were about two Democrsts to one Republican competent 

Now, gentlemen, with all that, is there a Republican here, is 
there a Republican lawyer here, a Republican who is an honest 
man, a good citizen, who will defend, who will palliate, who will 
excuse such proceedings? Why, language adds nothing to the 
bare statement of the facts. The jurors selected by the chair- 
man of the Republican executive committee! Jurors selected to 
try Democrats for alleged political offenses under a statute of 
the United States which says that the jurors shall be selected 
without regard to party affiliations by an impartial commission 
8 of one member of each of the principal political par- 

es. > 

As to Nassau County, we offered to prove that there were thirty names of 
Republicans, many of them who could not read or write; that there were 
three Democrats to one Republican competent to be drawn as jurors. 

And yet they got every Republican, many of them not able to 
write their own names. 

As to Marion County, of the 113 names 103 were Republicans of a certain 
faction of the Republican party, and 10 Democrats. There were about two 
eer to one Republican competent and qualified in that county for 

Again, Mr. Speaker: 

In the county of Alachua, of the 41 names all belonged to one faction of 
the Republican party. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, upon that motion an appeal was made to 
the court that it might have been supposed would reach any 
judge who ever sat upon an American bench. And in that con- 
nection I will say this, that the same thing was undertaken in 
that court once before. Once before when there was a political 
prosecution of a Democrat for an alleged political offense, before 
the statute of 1879,intended to secure a fair jury, was passed, 
they brought an entire jury com d exclusively of Republicans 
to try the Democrat. The late Judge Settle quashed the venire, 
and said, Do not bring such a jury to me again.“ That was called 
to the attention of the presiding judge and an appeal was made 
to him to preserve the honor of his own court, to preserve the 
honor of the, United States, to preserve the liberty and the guar- 
anteed rights of its own citizens there charged with crime: but, 
Mr. Speaker, it all fell on deaf ears. 

The Administration here in Washington, Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Miller, were pushing him on, as we believe from other de- 
velopments. He had not yet been confirmed. He had been ap- 
pointed ad interim, and he pushed right forward to a confirma- 
tion over the statutes of the United States, over the rights of 
men who came to that court for trial, and he stamped the court 
with a seal which will brand it for all time, or as long as the 
memory of this transaction endures, along with those which his- 
tory and time have marked as infamous. 

And, Mr. Speaker, are we to be reproached for objecting to 
these laws. A gentleman from Indiana stated here something 
about the atmosphere of public opinion in some of the States 
rendering these laws inefficient there and our objecting to them 
without any reason; that they had proven efficient where public 
opinion supported them. I do not know much of the legal trials 
in Indiana, but there was one judicial proceeding there which 
made itself known over the United States when Mr. Dudley, of 
“blocks of five” fame, was charged before the United States 
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court, and these laws proved wholly inefficient to hold him, or at 
least he was not held. Have methods of Republicans in Indiana 
been so redolent of the odor of sanctity that they are not able to 
breathe the tainted atmosphere that is wafted up from the South? 

I was elected by as large a vote as the average man in this 
House, and larger than a great many. Lrepresent a constituency 
much er than the average proportion, I had more than 
14,000 ots cast in the box for me, and every one of them went 
in honestly and was honestly counted; and those that were cast 
against me went in, as far as I know, honestly and they were hon- 
estly counted: and there was never acomplaint that there was any 
unfairness in the election. The elections in the Second district 
of Florida are as fair as the elections in any district represented 
on this floor; and when we object and protest against these laws 
it is not because we want an opportunity to commit fraud at 
elections, but because we want to smash the Sepals litical 
muchine, vhich not only does injustice to the individual, but cor- 
rupts the administration of the law and lowers the character of 
the judiciary. Ifit were only that the judges should be wholly 
separated from these election matters that would be reason 
enough for the repeal of these statutes. 

I might give and could give individual instances, and not a few 
of them, of the actual working of these laws and the actual use of 


them for 2 of personal spite, but I will not detain the 
House with them. Such individual instances, however numer- 
ous they 


may be, however heinous they may be, pee into iong- 
nificance and into triviality when compared with the spectacle 
of a judge of acourt of the United States preparing the way by 
his orders for the stuffing of the jury boxes and the packing of 
juries and maintaining it when it was brought before him and 
proven in the open face of the court. 

Mr. MERC Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 7 

Mr. COOPER, of Florida. I will. 

Mr. MERCER. The gentleman referred to the fact that he 
received such alarge vote in his district. I would like to ask 
him why it is that in that district, which it is claimed has 202,- 
792 people, only 19,309 votes were cast? 

r. COOP. of Florida. I can explain it very readily. 
The reason of that was that the Republican party no ticket 
in. the field. The contest was between myself and a former 
Democrat, who was running as a third party man or Populist. 
The Republicans had no Presidential, State or Congressional 
tickets, and generally or largely they did not vote. Some of the 
best of them voted for me, eg : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, lovers of constitutional 
liberty in generaland Americansin particular are to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that this 3 excrescence upon the body 
politic is to be speedily cut off by the surgeon’s e. 


ONE CAUSE OF THE REPUBLICAN WATERLOO, 


A great many theories have been advanced here and elsewhere 
as to why the 3 party was hurled from power and cast 
into that outer darkness where there is weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. One of the moving causes of that benefi- 
cent revolution was that the people had come to regard it as the 
inveterate enemy of free elections. The average citizen of this 
Republic likes fair dealing, and he does not take kindly to the 

tacle of deputy United States marshals swaggering around 

the olling places with bludgeons in their hands and navy pistols 

at their sides, saying whoshall vote and who shall not vote, and 

ready to shoot down peaceable citizens on the smallest provoca- 
- tion or on no 3 at all. 

The bulk of the people mean to remain free, and they spurn 
with indignation and with horror the proposition that the reg- 
ular Army shall superintend their exercise of the right of suf- 
frage, which is the right preservative of all rights. ey do not 
intend that our free elections shall be degraded into farcical ple- 
biscites, such as prevailed under the second French Empire. In 
1890 and again in 1892 they issued their decree that such ene- 
mies of the public weal us John I. Davenport and his participes 
criminis should bs discharged from Government employment and 
divorced from the public pay rolls. By their well-considered 
verdictthe people have determined and made proclamation with 
an emphasis which can be neither mistaken nor disregarded, that 
they will not tolerate the force bill, and that they have noth- 
ing to do with the party which concocted that scheme of des- 


potism. 
The St. Louis Republic says: 


State elects two Senators. Congr p! 

and elected by the people of districts which never cross State lines: Man- 
agement of elections belongs to the States, The Federal Government is 
made up of contributions from the States, and its officials are the eltizens 
of States. It has no right to lay a strong hand on its creators. 
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That brief extract is a succinct and luminous statement of the 
whole case, and contains texts for many sermons. 

“ Federal interference in elections is a relic of martial law.” 
Yea, verily. Indeed, itis more. It is worse than martial law 
for the officers of the regular Army are responsible men, and if 
charged with the unpleasant and unpatriotic service of depriv- 
ing their fellow-citizens of their suffrages would at leastremem- 
ber that they are amenable to public opinion, while the slug- 
gers, heelers, and tatterdemalions who seek and accept the 
position of deputy marshal on election day for the sole purpose 
of arresting and terrorizing their neighbors, are the most brutal, 
conscienceless, and worthless nondeseripts in the communities 
which they curse with their vile presence. 

The Democratic party began business in order to protect 
local and individual liberty.” That was its mission when 


Thomas Jefferson led it to its first victory. That was its mis- 


sion when Grover Cleveland led it to its latest victory ; and that 
will be its mission so long as liberty has a devotee or constitu- 
tional government an abiding place on the whole face of the 
earth. [Applause.] 5 

It is the great original party of home rule; and William E. 
Gladstone, in his glorious 1 across the waters, is hut car- 
rying out the plan of campaign for human freedom devised by 
the sage of Monticello more than a hundred years ago. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Is Grover Cleveland giving us 
local self-government in the West when he appoints Indian 
agents from other States? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You asked that question the other 
day. You ought to have intelligence enough to know that the 
Indian reservations inthe Western States belong to the National 
Government, and not to the States in which they are located. 
Lappen on the Democratic side.] 

r. WILSON of Washington. In the platform that was adopted 
by the Democratic party in Chicago, they placed a ee stating 
that the appointments should go to the States and Territories 
in which the offices were located, and Grover Cleveland is vio- 
lating that plank of the Democratic platform to-day. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Upon that point it seems that per- 
es the President thought there could not be found men of 
sufficient intelligence and integrity in some of the Republican 
Western States to fill those offices, 

Mr. WILSON of Washingion. The gentleman is ee a 
mistake about that, because there are enough men of intelli- 
gence and integrity in those States to fill those offices, and 
the only scalawags that we have there are the men who come 
from your State, from Virginia, and from Kentucky. They are 
the only scalawags we have in the Western country. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All I have to say is that there is 
not a syllable of truth in that. S 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. It isthe truth. The gentle- 
man may deny it; but it is true, nevertheless, and he knows it, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will state to the gentleman that 
the State of Missouri has furnished that Northwestern country 
with nine-tenths of its brains, its education, and its patriotism. 
Missouri laid the foundations of your greatness. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then why does not Mr. Cleve- 
land allow these gentlemen who originally came from Missouri 
to be appointed to fill those offices? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Ido not desire to yield for a stum 
speech, but I will answer any question if the gentleman will as 
it so that I can hear it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington, The question I want to ask the 
eman is this: As he states that Missouri has furnished the 

estern States with so much intelligence, why does not Mr. 
Cleveland appoint men from those States who are living in the 
West who have that intelligence, and give us local self-govern- 
ment? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know, but I sed 4 tage that 
when Mr. Cleveland wants to find out precisely whom he ought 
to appoint as Indian agents on the reservations that he will call 
for my distinguished friend from the State of Washington and 
take his views on the subject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Oh, no; he will call on the 
Senate of the United States, who will fully discuss it, no doubt 
to his entire dissatisfaction. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will yield to any question, but I 
am not willing to yield to a stump speech made in the Jack-in- 
the-box style that the gentleman employs, because I can not 
understand it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I am not trying to interject 
anything into the ki of the gentleman from Missouri. 

r. CLARK of Missouri. Ifyou have a question to ask, I am 
willing that you should ask and I will answer it—— 
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Mr. WILSON of Washington. I did ask the gentleman a 
nestion. 
S Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And when it is answered, sitdown 
and hush. [Laughter.] 5 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. I tried to be polite to the gen- 


tleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you have a question to ask, ask 
it and then wait until I answer it. : 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman is entirely 
right. He has the floor, but still I hope the gentleman will 
treat me with as much courtesy as I treat him. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. r. Speaker, the gentleman talks 
so much like the whir of a machine that I can not understand 
what it is he says. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
that my friend is Tanager than anybody. eet, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, if I am whirring, it is in my 
own time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make all the gentlemen on the other 
side a proposition. Iam willing to stand here and answer ques- 
tions all the evening, but they must be put as questions and 
not as stump speeches; and then they must not undertake to 
make a speech while I am answering the question. ; 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I hope the gentleman is satis- 


fied. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Perfectly, Mr. Speaker. 
REPUBLICAN PRETENSE. 


Here and elsewhere the Republican party poses as. the sole 
champion and guardian of free elections. The party which com- 
mitted the colossal crime of all the ages in stealing the Presi- 
dency of the Republic from Samuel J. Tilden and robbing the 
American people of their birthright, the party which has never 
hesitated to commit political burglary in order to hold the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the party which with ghoulish glee 
expelled legally elected Representatives from the House with- 
out debate and without even considering the reports of commit- 
tees charged with the investigation of the cases—that party which 
has always been both a minority and a sectional party-it prates 
of a free ballot and a fair count! There has not been any such 
impudence manifested since Satan quit quoting Scripture. 
[Laughter.] Its actions do not coincide with its professions. In 
contemplating its career one is forced to exclaim with Madame 
Roland: 

Oh, Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are committed in thy name! 


A great author has said Let me write the ballads of the peo- 
ple and I care not who make the laws.” The Republican party 
seems to think: I do not care a baubee who does the voting, 
provided my supervisors count the ballots.” They can be de- 
pended upon to count a quorum” every time. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] ; 

WHY REPEAL? 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of eradicating the last vestige of 
these Federal election laws from our political system for several 
reasons: : 

1. Because they are utterly useless. 

2. Because they are unnecessary for any good purpose and are 
constantly prostituted for the most unworthy ends. 

3. Because they are oppressively expensive and the money 
paid the deputy marshals and supervisors is in reality a corrup- 
tion fund, used by party managers for partisan purposes and paid, 
not out of the party campaign fund, but out of the public treas- 
ury. 

4. Because these laws contain the germs of the force bill. The 
e of that ominous measure, its passage through the 

use, and its strength in the Senate must have delighted Julius 
Cæsar in his grave to think that the despotic ideas for which he 
died were taking root in this Western world, dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. ppan] It 
was enough to cause Napoleon the Great and Napoleon the 
Small to chuckle in their coffins to think that the theories of 
tyranny which they inculcated, and for which both of them were 
driven to perish in exile, were being adopted in what is poeti- 
cally known as the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

5. I am in favor of repealing these laws because I deem them 
unconstitutional. Lam aware that a decision of the Supreme 
Court sustains them inthis regard. But I can never forget that 


while we ought to have becoming reverence for the Supreme 


Court of the United States, it is a matter of tradition thatitwas 
once enlarged and then packed for the purpose of securing a de- 
cision in the legal-tender cases which should be in harmony with 
the views of the men who then dominated the country. 
It is a historic fact, known of all men, that in many instances 
Me pets of gravest import are rendered by a divided court, five 
rming and four dissenting, and that a decision good to-day 


They stuff his head with esthetic 


may, through the death, resignation, or retirement of even one 
justice, be overruled to morrow. 

The results of the eight to seven commission demonstrate. be- 
yond all controversy thathowever just and reliable tha decisions 
of the Supreme Court may be when only property rights are in- 
voived, when politics enters into the case at bar, the members 
of that high tribunal are as much blinded by partisan prejudice 
and are as liable to have their judgments warped by party ne- 
cessities as the rest of us. 

We all know that Andrew Jackson enunciated the correct, if 
somewhat startling, doctrine that he would construe the Consti- 
tution of his country for himself, the Supreme Court to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; and I would just about as lief risk the 
opinion of Old Hickory as th it of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. [Lauchter.] He was not profoundly vers d in black let- 
ter law, but he was richly endowed with common sense. 

But, e eo ag nono oF unconstitutional, 25 laws 
ought to be re ed, because they are exasperating to the peo- 
ple and a standing menace to civil liberty. We have been com- 
manded by an overwhelming majority of American freemen to 
repeal them, and we are eager to discharge that pleasant and 
patrioticduty. 

As to their unconstitutionality, I am more than willing to rest 
our case in favor of repeal on the very able and exhaustive re- 
port of the majority of the Committee on Elections. 

The proof of the pudding is in chewing the string. In repeal- 
ing these laws Democrats are proving their faith by their works. 
We are demonstrating our sincerity by voluntarily giving up 
advantages which we might now use to perpetuate ourselves in 

lace and power. To complain of a law when its enforcement is. 
in the hands of your opponents and they are the beneficiaries 
thereof is one thing; but to repeal that law when you are in po- 
sition to use its machinery against your adversaries and to even 
up old scores is quite another and a nob`er thing. When out of 
power we condemned these laws; having regained power, we 
pro 5 keep faith with ourselves and with the people by re- 

em. 
REPUBLICAN LOVE FOR THE NEGRO. 


Nearly all of the illustrious culprits ever arraigned at either the 
bar of justice or of public opinion could trump upsome sortof 
text for their evil deeds. Eminent lawyers elend them in their 
lives and learned historians are subsidized to defend them in 
th ir graves. Philip of Macedon has found numerous apologists. 
Catiline could urge excuses for his conspiracy. Sylla, Marius, 
Cæsar, Napoleon, and all the usurpers and enemies of human 
freedom who crowd the pages of History, each and every one 
could urge some gauzy plea in mitigation for his sins. 

What is the pretext which Republicans claim for the assaults 
actually committed as well as for those only meditated against 
our free institutions? i 

The poor negro! The Republican heartis always bleeding for 
the poor negro—at long 91 5 

Twoof the most beautiful lines in all literature are these, from 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope: z 

*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Just so with the colored man and the Republicans, Distance 
lends enchantment to him in their eyes, and the ater the dis- 
tance the greater the enchantment. [Eaughter.[ Upin the re- 
gions of the aurora borealis they lie awake of nights, bemoaning 

sad fate and shedding copious tears over his fancied wrongs; 
but down in his habitat, where he really lives, and where, to 
borrow an astronomical phrase, they are brought into Nene ake 
sition with him, their sympathy ceases, their philanthropy dies, 
the fountain of their tears dries up, they wi 
eyes, and, like the Levite described in Holy Scripture, pass by 
on the other side. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Speak- 
ing for the paapa of Kentucky among whom I was born, as well 
as for those of Missouri among whom I live, and unders 
the full import of my language, I say that we who were r 
among the negroes, who Paya with them in childhood, and 
whose children are nursed by them now, are at heart better 
friends to the negroes than all the Republicans who ever apoth- 
eosized old John Brown or walked beneath the light of the 
north star. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

For political reasons they are very particular to speak of him 
as negro; from force of habit we call him plain “nigger.” They 
feed him taffy; we give him the creature comforts of this life. 
They build for him magnificent ‘castles in Spain,” which he 
can never inhabit; we erect for him unpretentious cabins and 
bid him be happy with his wife paa paea ne [Laughter.] 

ilosophy; wefurnish school- 
houses — his 8 e employ 3 = dere educa- 
tion. givehim pathic doses of sympat magazines, 
. speeches; we minister 8 his wants in 


their weeping 
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sickness, in distress, and in every time of trouble. 
him to break into the best society of the South, which he can 
never do: we give him employment whereby to earn an honest 


urge 


living. They stir up his heart to mutiny and rage by incen- 
diary appeals to his love of political supremacy; we take him 
kindly by the hand and in words of truth and soberness say to 
him, My brother in black, we are in the same boat, inhabi- 
tants of the same locality, confronted by the same dangers, sur- 
rounded by the same difficulties, menaced by the same perils, 
traveling to the same destiny. Our fortunes are inextricabl 
bound up with yours; our prosperity is your prosperity; our 5 
versity is your adversity. Come, let us reason together; live in 

; make the best ofa bad situation, for which neither of us 
is responsible, and with malice toward none and charity for all, 
solve, if solve we may, the most difficult problem ever consid- 
ered by the children of Adam.” And in all these things we are 
the negro’s best friend. 

One whole year out of every two, and three hundred and sixty- 
four days out of the second year, the white Republican has no 
sort of use for the negro. Itis only on the three hundred and 
sixty-fifth day of the second year, which is the day of the gen- 
eral election, that he falls on Sambo’s neck and weeps out his 
love and e to him. The affection of Damon and Pythias 
or that of David and Jonathan is not a circumstance to the love 
of the white Republican for the negro while the ballots are go- 
ing in; but f 

When the hurly-burly’s done, 

When the battle's lost or won,—— 
when the loaves and fishes are to be divided, thecolored brother 
finds invariably that he has fallen outside the breastworks,” 
and has no 8 at the Republican feast. Although in half a 
dozen Northern States the negro vote has kept the Republi- 
can party in power for a quarter of a century, no colored man 
has ever represented a Northern State in either House of Con- 
gress; no colored man has ever been elected governor of a North- 
ern Commonwealth, and only one colored man, McCabe, of Kan- 
sas, has ever been elected toa State office. Living, he ought 
to be exhibited at the World's Fair, and, dead, he ought to be 
preserved that the world might have the one ocular proof of the 
white Northern Republican’s love for the colored voter. As an 
historic relic, he wouldcreate more excitement than all the mum- 
mies ever housed in the Egyptian pyramids. [Laughter.] 

North of Mason and Dixon’s line, colored county officials are 
scarce as hen’s teeth. According to Republican philosophy and 
Republican humanitarianism, the negro is good enough to hold 
office in ithe South and to vote for white Republicans in the 
North, but he has not reached that state of sublimated 
and transcendental perfection which fits him to be voted for b; 
white Republicans at the North. To them is peculiarly appli- 
cable that Scripture which says: Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn.” Ass a virtue which they 
do not ,and which they do not illustrate in their own 
lives, they lecture us because we do not elect colored Republic- 
ans to office, on the same principle by which Josh Billings de- 
clared, that the best place to have a boil is on the other fellow. 

At the distance of 2,000 miles they can, with perfect ease and 
utmost precision, discern the infinitesimal mote in the Southern 
Democratic eye; but they can not discover the beam in their 
own strabismic optic. 

They insist that every negro in the South shall, nolens volens, 
be counted as voting the Republican ticket, whether he goes to 
the election or not, and whether after he gets there he votes for 
Republicans, Democrats, or Populists, hold for naught that 
philosophy which teaches that charity should begin at home, 
and ignoring the fact that in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
other States usually controlled by Republicans, tens of thou- 
sands of white American freemen are disfranchised by qualifica- 
tions on suffrage. 

Consistency is a rare jewel which I commend to gentlemen on 
the other side. 

It seems that a great deal depends on whose ox is gored in 
polities as well as in law. 

When they have set their own political house in order, then 
and not till then will it be time enough for them to act the role 
of schoolmaster and instruct us in our political and social duties. 
For a quarter of a century the Republican party has Togardod 

and treated the colored voter as its political chattel, and, booted 
and jspurred, has bestridden him as a horse which they could 
ride into place and power. But their colored steed is hitched 
with astounding regularity and unseemly ingratitude at the rack 
on the outside. [Laughter.] But the scales are beginning to fall 
from the colored man’s eyes. He is receiving his second sight: 
It is beginning to filtrate through his brain, slowly but surely, 
that Republican sympathy is an exceedingly light diet; puts no 
bread into hismouth, no clothes apon his back, no money into his 
pockets, and no comfort into his life. Heis manifesting indubit- 


able signs of restiveness and of emancipating himself from the 
new slavery towhich Republicans have condemned him. 

Some of these fine mornings it will dawn upon him that he can 
either control the Republican party or utterly destroy it. 

He is becoming a man of property. He is not a migratory 
character. He loves the sunny land of his nativity; he is learn- 
ing the plain lesson that his neighbor's interests are his inter- 
ests; that laws which impoverish his white neighbors impov- 
erish him; and he will not much longer vote with his despoilers. 

As certainly as there is a future, just so surely will the white 
and colored pp of the South and West stand together in the 
coming day on all the great economic questions, because they will 
be impelled to a union of their political forces by the very neces- 
sities of their situation. ~ 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature; and the colored 
man is no fonder of being robbed of his property than is the white 
man; and the same law which takes the earnings of the one takes 
likewise the earnings of the other. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] was in the shadow 
of a great truth the other day when he somewhat vehemently 
declared thatif these election laws were re ed there would 
not be another Republican Congressman elected in ten years 
from any of the Southern States, except East Tennessee. He 
might have made the same statement whether these laws are 
repealed or not. He might have gone even further in prophesy- 
ing for his country’s good, and have added that very few Repu 
licans will ever be elected to Congress from west of the Great 
River; for all history teaches, all experience demonstrates that, 
in the long run, a man’s interests will outweigh his sentimental- 
ism, whatever the color of his skin. 

The love of old associations may hold him from his proper po- 
sition fora time. Vis inertie may continue him in his ancient 
party relations for a season. Prejudice may blind him awhile 
as to which path to travel and wherein his highest prosperity 
lies, but just as certainly as the sparks fly upward, he will at 
last abandon old affiliations and even sacrifice hoary hatreds to 
east his political fortunes with those who advocate measures 
tending to promote his welfare and increase his happiness. 

The force of gravitation is not more certain or more unceas- 
ing in its effects than the force of self-interest, and it is the self- 
interest of the great body of the American people which has 
forever undone the Republican par 

It is in a pit of its own digging. 
solatory hope of a to-morrow. Ic 
itation. 


ty. 
For it there is no sweet con- 
habod is written over its hab- 


The b; call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion or the POOOR OOR: 

No more will wake it from its lowly 2 


{Laughter and applause.] In its day it cut a stupendous, an 
88 in the conduct of public affairs; but it has run its 
course to the end. : 

The evidences of its approaching dissolution have been patent 
for a long time. State after State left the Republican column 
never to return, and when Kansas burst her bonds asunder and 
rose to a new and better life it was the death knell of the great 

litical Pecksniff, which did once bestride this Western world 

e a colossus. [Laughteranà appieno on the Democratic nae 

I will not say, Let the dead and the beautiful rest,” because tha 
would not be in harmony with the truth of history; for, even in 
its best estate, it was nota of beauty. [Laughter.] Its 
epitaph should be, Hic jacet the Republican party.) 

While it lived, it lived in clover; 

But when it died, it died all over. 

[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 
REPUBLICAN MISRULE IN MISSOURL 


I do not want 3 believe that the assumption is true 
which is made here by ublicans in this debate that these elec- 
tion laws have not been abused except in the Southern States. 
Missouri is not a Southern State, although she is sometimes 
classed with them. She is the great central, imperial Common- 
wealth of the Union. Her western line is near the geographical 
center of the country. Her eastern border is not far removed 
from the center of population. In her southernmost parts she 
produces cotton of the finest quality. In her northern portions 
she lies broadside with Iowa and Nebraska. Her people, re- 
cruited from the flower of all her sister States and from civil- 
ized countries abroad, are intelligent, law-abiding, patriotic, 
home-making, and order-loving. Nevertheless, she also has suf- 
fered from the cruel deeds of what my friend from New York 
Col. FELLOWS] so aptly describes as “commissioned ruffians.” 
e people believe that power such as these laws confer is liable 
to be abused by any party. Humannature is very much the same 
in Missouri—— 
Mr. COUSINS. 


Do you know a man down there by the name 
of James? 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Jesse James is in his grave, put 
there through the instrumentality of a Democratic governor. 
Go thou, Representative from Iowa, where more train robberies 
happened last year than in any other State in the Union, and do 


likewise. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

No State in the American Union has been so slandered, so lied 
about and villified as the great Commonwealth of Missouri. She 
has broken up train robbery, comparatively, within her borders, 
and did not have to callon Uncle Sam to help her to doit, either. 
In no State is there a swifter, surer, fairer execution of the law, 


and nowhere are there better laws. These Northwestern States 
are the very last that should wag their 8 against Missouri, 
for she is the foster mother of them all. Her brave, hardy, and 


adventurous sons blazed the pathway of civilization to the Pa- 
cific, conquered that rich wilderness, and laid the foundations of 
the lusty and ambitious young Commonwealths of that far-away 
region. 

he reason that she has been so much abused is that she has 
been for years a Democratic peninsula jutting out into a Re- 
publican ocean, which dashed its waves against her shores in 
vain. But this same Republican ocean has become Democratic, 
and it is Missouri’s waters that made it pure. p 

I will tell you another thing that some of the other States 
had better imitate her in. When I was in the Legislature I 
helped to enact a statute in that State, making it a penitentiary 
offense for any corporation or individual to import into that 
Commonwealth any of Pinkerton’s thugs and murderers to shoot 
down peaceable American workmen because they wanted a 
chance to make an honest living. [Applause.] 

But as I was saying when the gentleman interrupted me, hu- 
man nature is very much the same everywhere. It will not do 
to intrust it with too much power. Missouri had a taste of Re- 
publican misrule once, and she is not likely to forget that carni- 
val of crime in a hundred years. Iam not going to say a word 
about the war—that is barred by the statute of limitations and 
on principles of common sense. 

Mr. BRETZ. Especially the latter. 5 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Months after Lee’s surrender, in a 
time of profound peace, when the starry banner of the Republic 
was waving in triumph over every foot of our vast territory, 
when the United States Government had not an enemy in arms 
between the two oceans, the Republicans foisted on the people 
of Missouri what was known as the Drake constitution, a fit com- 
panion piece for the Draconian code of ancient times. Among 
other things it provided that no person could vote, hold office, 
preach, teach, practice law, or do anything else he wanted to do 
very much unless he took an ironclad oath. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. We had the same in 
our State. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Not only that he had not been in 
the Confederacy or sympathized with it, which a great many 
good men could have done, but that he had never sympathized 
with anybody who was in the Confederacy, which not one honest 
man in ten in Missouri could have sworn. It was not like it was 
up North where it was all one way, or down South where it was 
all theother way; butin Missouri it was neighbor against neigh- 
bor, brotheragainst brother, father against son, husband against 
wife. Missouri sent to the two armies nearly every man in the 
State of military age. 

Under thatconstitution 8 16 years of age could not teach 
the alphabet or the multiplication table withoutsolemnly swear- 
ing thatshe had never borne arms against the United States Gov- 
ernment. [Laughter.] AndIdonot care how gooda Unionist he 
was, and there were plenty of that kind in Missouri, a father 
if, through nature asserting her tender claims, he had shed a tear 
of sympathy over his boy starving in the Confederate army, or 
dying in a Northern prison, he could not vote, he could not hold 
office, and could not do anything. Under that provision the real 
Missourians, the men that had made that magnificent Common- 
wealth what it was, the men who loved her better than their own 
lives, were remanded to the rear, were not allowed any partici- 
pation in public affairs, could not even make a living for their 
wives and children, while the carpet-baggers and the scalawags 
fattened upon the unspeakable richness of that State. 

A Catholic priest or a Protestant preacher could not proclaim 
the Gospel of the Prince of Peace, could not celebrate the mar- 
riage ceremony, could not offer a prayer for the sick, could not 
shrive a dying man, could not read the burial service over the 
dead, without first swearing that he had never sympathized 
with anybody in the Confederacy. Under that . old 
“ Raccoon” John Smith, as he was popularly called in the South 
and West, a distinguished preacher of the Disciples Church, or, 
as it is sometimes named, the Campbellite Church, was indicted 
twelve times. Wiley J. Patrick, an eminent Baptist preacherin 
the town where I ats was indicted nine times use he 
preached the Gospel after the manner of Roger Sherman. 


Dr. John G. Vincell, born down here in Dinwiddie County, 
Va., an eloquent Methodist divine, now grand secretary of the 
Grand Masonic Lodge of the grand jurisdiction of Missouri, was 
such a dangerous citizen that he was indicted twenty-four times 
for preaching the Gospel as John Wesley understood it, and still 
kept on preaching. ther Cummins, a pious Catholic priest in 
my county, was indicted and 8 Pp in jailfor hearing the con- 
fession of one of his flock, and his parishioners camped round 
about that jail, even as the children of Israel sat down by the 
rivers of Babylonand wept. The present Catholic bishop of the 
diocese of Kansas City was driven through the streets of Chilli- 
cothe—in full canonicals— € 

Bayonets behind him, bayonets infront of him, 

Bayonets tothe right of him, bayonets to the left of him— > 
because he administered to the spiritual wants of the mem- 
bers of his congregation. Do you wonder, my Republican 
friends—I put it to you on your honor—do you wonder that the 
people of Missouri never intend, if they can help it, to return to 
the allegiance of the party that did those things in the name of 
liberty? 

FRANK BLAIR’S CASE, 


-Frank P. Blair ranks with the foremost soldiers and states- 
men who have shed luster upon our free institutions. A hero 
of two wars; when little more than a boy he risked his life for 
his country on the plains of Mexico. In the late civil war he won 
the double stars of a major-general by splendid feats of arms. 
He served with great distinction in both Houses of Congress. 
He was the Democratic nominee for Vice-President in 1868. His 
father was the bosom friend and confidential adviser of Andrew 
Jackson. His brother was Lincoln’s first- Postmaster-General. 
a was himself a prime favorite of the first Republican Presi- 

ent. 

It was his courage, prescience, and vigilance more than all 
other causes combined that held Missouri to the Union. He is the 
only prominens public man who ever died in that State lamented 
by all men of all parties whose good opinion was worth having. 

Itis a perpetual pleasure to think of this matchless Missourian, 
this splendid American, whose citizenship would have honored 
Rome in Rome's best days. It is a delightful duty to speak of 
him in this august presence. He deserves to rank with the 
Black Prince, Richard of the Lion’s Heart, and with John Hamp- 
den, the foremost champion of civil liberty. 

He was fit 


To ride with Spottswood round the land 
And Raleigh round the sea. 


Frank Blair walked up to the polls to vote in St. Louis, the 
city of his residence. The judges of election shoved that test 
oath at him. He indignantly refused to take it. He said, “I 
can not, I will not, swear to that. I was as much in favor of 
sustaining the Union as any man living. I fought for four years 
to put down the rebellion; but all the while my heart went out 
in tenderness and sympathy to my kindred and friends in the 
Confederacy;” and so this battle-scarred hero was not permitted 
to vote. He sued the election judges, whose names I am happy 
to say I have forgotten, was beaten in the State courts, took his 
case on appeal to the Supreme Courtof the United States, where 
the highest tribunal in the land, although Republican in poli- 
tics, decided—to its honor be it said—that the Drake test oath 
was unconstitutional, contrary to the genius of our institutions, 
and a foul blot upon our Christian civilization. 

is LACEY. May I ask the gentleman a question right 
there 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. LACEY. Does the gentleman approve of that Federal 
action in thus protecting this man against the unreasonable reg- 
ulations of a State? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; but the Federal court in pro- 
tecting him was acting in the sphere of its legitimate duty. 

Mr. TUCKER. Thatis it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And that is precisely the distine- 
tion which our Republican brethren do not seem ever to be able 
tomake. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

That decision made Missouri free. A heavy load was lifted 
from the hearts of her people. At the next election her con- 
gers Democratic legions, with Frank Blair at their head, 

rove the 5 rom power, which they have never re- 
gained, and that magnificent State has ever since prospered like 
a tree planted by the rivers of water. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Blair’s noble effigy stands in Forest Park as an enduring tes- 
timonial of the love and gratitude of his fellow-citizens. Every 
lover of liberty should make at least one pilgrimage to it in a 
lifetime to gaze upon the image of a man 5 could be a soldier 
without being a hate-ite, a patriot without being a Pharisee, and 
a partisan without being a malignant. [Applause.] ` 
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MARSHALS AT THE POLLS. 


I want to give you another specimen. I ask my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. LACEY] to listen to this, if he thinks these marshals 
did not have any effect. In 1876 the Republicans thought it was 
necessary to have three Re ntatives in Congress elected from 
the city of St. Louis, There was a United States marshal by 
the name of Leffingwell, a Republican. I like to embalm his 
name in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because he had con- 
science enough to refuse to take 1 5 of the deputy marshals 
and supervisors to do the dirty work of defrauding American 
citizens on election day. He would not do it. But one W. D. W. 
Bernard, a man who claimed that he had made Leffingwell mar- 


shal, said, Well, you need not bother about that, I will do it my- 
self,” and he did it with a vengeance and to his las infamy. 
They returned three Representatives as elected. ow, how 


many deputy marshals do you Bid pe it took to elect three Re- 

a faa Congressmen? It took 1,028 deputy marshals besides 
the supervisors. 

Mr. BRETZ. Did any of them get away? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When the marshal's report was 
referred to Attorney-General Taft he said, Mr. Marshal, how 
many deputies had you?” The latter answered, I had 1,028.” 
Mr. Taft inquired in amazement, ‘‘ Were there no more men in 
Missouri you could have made marshals also?” 88 
How much do you suppose it cost the taxpayers? enty-od 
thousand dollars. hen that bill was presented to Mr. Taft it 
sort of stunned him, but finally he O. K. d it with this sugges- 
tive, statesman-like remark, ‘‘ Well, you bring a great deal of 
sugar in your spade.” [Laughter.] at sugar was it? Three 
Republican members of Congress. 

‘hus was accomplished another victory for purity and reform, 
as those virtues are regarded by the Republican leaders. 

In order to secure a majority on the face of the returns for the 
three Republican Congressional candidates, Mr. Bernard and 
his minions arrested and held in custody until the polls closed, 
thereby preventing them from voting the Democratic ticket, 
several hundred honorable citizens, who were as well known in 
St. Louis as we are in the towns in which we live. After the 
polls closed, they were released and no charges of any sort were 
ever preferred against them. They had been humiliated and 
insulted by arrest and defrauded of their suffrages, which was 
the great desideratum of Bernard and his masters. 

These outrages against justice, decency, and liberty, were 
committed under and by virtue of these laws which we are com- 
manded to repeal by an overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 


can people. 

This is not a hypothetical case of what might happen. It did 
really occur, and is a matter of record. It is only one act in the 
astounding drama of violence and fraud which has been upon 
the boards for twenty-eight years and upon which the curtain is 
soon to be rung down forever. 

Now, one of two things is peg 4 and absolutely true, either 
these men who were arrested and held in durance vile for the 
election day only were guilty of violating the election laws and 
should have been indicted, convicted, and punished, or they 
were not guilty of any crime, and the men who arrested them 
for political reasons only ought tohave been sent to the peniten- 


There is, there can be no escape from that position; for it is 
impregnable, being bottomed on a proposition of constitutional 
law which no sane man who has any respect for the Ten Com- 
mandments will for one moment controvert. 

In 1888, by colonizing illegal voters on a large scale, by un- 
Domang bribery, and by the employment of an army of deputy 
marshals and supervisors, three Republicans were returned as 
elected from St. Louis to the Fifty-first Congress. This was ac- 
complished through the machinations and manipulations of one 
Chauncy Ives oy whom so high a Republican authority as 
the Globe-Democrat has pronouriced to be the grand pastmaster 
boodler.” [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

That trio of St. Louis Republican Con en sent hither 
through fraud, corruption, and intimidation made the Fifty- 
first Co: Republican by two majority, a calamity from whose 
baleful effects the country still suffers. 

The Republican majority was hastily increased and multiplied 
by the simple process of ousting several Democrats who were 
arate elected andseating Republicans who were never elected 


These are matters of history and need not be dwelt upon at 


ee 
o wonder that the people of Missouri want these laws re- 
pealed, to the end that such transactions as those mentioned can 
not be duplicated in the future, 

Once more; because I am going to get through with them. 
Missouri has what I believe to be the best elec law of an 
State in the Union, based on the Australian system. Now, 


t 


think it is substantially agreed in the House among all of us that 
the Australian system of voting is a good thing. I may be par- 
tial 8 to the Missouri law because I had a great 
deal to do wi placing it on the statute book. Its provisions 
were intended to reduce fraud, bribery, corruption, and intimi- 
‘dation to a minimum, 

It was intended to fix it so that the utmost fairness should be 
had in the elections; that the utmost secrecy should be given to 
the ballot; so that every man, great or — 5 powerful or weak, 
Democrat or Republican, Populist or Prohibitionist, black or 
white, could vote as he pleased, without let or hindrance. Its 
passage was bitterly fought by every evil influence in the State 
without regard to party shibbolethsor affiliations. On the 
other hand, it was hailed with joy by 1 who desired the puriy 
ofelectionsand the prosperity of the State, Amongother things, 
it provides that the judges and clerks of the elections shall 
divided 9 between the two parties, or among the parties. 
No paniy can have a majority, It also provides that nobody 
8 be inside of the room where the polling booths are except 
the judges, the clerks, the men who are voting and one chal- 
lenger for each Lag iy Bo 

ow, I will ps it to any Republican over there who is a fair- 
minded man if that provision is not in the interest of peace, fair- 
ness, decency, and good government. Is it not? You know itis, 
Nevertheless, at the last election in 1892, the Republican deputy 
marshals and supervisors persisted, contrary to that law, con- 
trary to good order, contrary to decency, to force themselves 
into the rooms where the voting was g place. 

Mr. BRETZ. They did that in our State, too. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. For the purpose, and the sole pur- 
pose of terrorizing their neighbors and friends into voting the 
Republican ticket and preventing that free exercise of the right 
of suffrage for which the law was created. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 

be permitted to conclude his remarks. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 
The gentleman from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Just a minute. I will not detain 
the House long. Is it any wonder that the ple of Missouri, 
with these outrages so fresh in their memories, want these in- 
famous laws wiped from the statute books which they Sony Nl 

There is no pretense that in ay years of power the Demo- 
crats of Missouri have misused it. no State are the elections 
freer, and that happy state of affairs was broughtabout by Demo- 
cratic legislation, and that alone. : 

One reason that impelled the Democratic Legislature to enact 
their Australian system of voting was the high-handed perfor- 
mances of the Republicans in 1883. I will give you one sample. 
At Crystal City, where a great quantity of plate pus is made, 
the managers were so 3 determined to defeat Martin 
L. Clardy for Congress because he would not do their bidding 
here that Say prepared the ballots for their employés and, fear- 
ing they might change them while en route to the polls, com- 

led them to march to the voting place holding the prepared 
lots above their heads in plain view of the bosses, on pain of 
being discharged from employment if they refused. 

The Democratic Legislature determined to put an end to such 
infamous proceedings, and they did so far as in them lay, and 
would have succeeded completely but for the intimidation of 
voters by deputy marshals and supervisors, 

At all of these three elections, in 1876, in 1888, and in 1892— 
in fact, in all elections, but in these three particularly—the 
deputy marshals, by Fok penis arrangement, willfully, pre- 
meditatedly, and of their malice soro ty entered upon a 
systematic course of arresting Democrats and holding them till 
after the polls closed, and then discharging them without even 
a semblance of prosecution. Hundreds of prominent business 
men were thus maltreated—men who were in St. Louis while 
the Red Indians still paddled their canoes on the Mississippi. 
Such outrages burned themselves into the minds and hearts of 
the gers Pat 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now, ii my friend will allow me. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. With pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. First, I do not know whether they 
were illegally arrested. Second, after they were arrested, with- 
out a cause, as the gentleman says, and discharged without trial 
in great numbers, did any of them bring action against the offi- 
cers making the arrest, either civil or criminal; and if so, what 
was the result? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman ought 


to know—— 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am asking for information. 
a CLARK of Missouri. I am going to answer your ques- 
n. 
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The gentleman ought to know that the class of people, and the 
only class that would anon the of deputy marshal or 
supervisor are so irresponsible that it would be the old thing of 
“suing a be gar and catching a louse.” 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If they were guilty of oppression, 
then they were clearly amenable to the criminal laws. Were 
they indicted, tried, or convicted? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no penalty against the 
supervisors. They stand up and say to the deputy marshals, 
Arrest that man,” and the marshals arrest him and d him 
away. And the very thing that I complain of, and that all the 
Democrats complain of, is that the whole business is illegal, un- 
constitutional, outrageous, and that there is no adequate remedy 
for it except the repeal of these laws. 

Mr. C ON of ois. If they were guilty of oppression 
in office they were clearly amenable to the crim laws, and I 
ask the gentleman if there was any prosecution of them, or of 
any of them? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They are always “in the hands of 
theirfriends.” It would be just as sensible to undertake to dam 
up the majestic flow of the mighty Mississippi with cornstalks 
as to undertake to get a Republican United States judge to in- 
struct a jury in such a way that you could convict one of these 
deputy marshals or supervisors. [Laughtər.] Thomas Jeffer- 
son said—and I commend his languago to my friends on the other 
side—that when the battle between liberty and despotism came 
on, the Federal judiciary would be found to be the sappers and 
miners for the destruction of the fortress of American liberty, 
and he spoke the words of proplooy when he said it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But if these outrages were com- 
mitted in 1876, 1888, and 1892 in the State of Missouri, and the 
Federal judges have failed to perform their duty in the matter, 
there is a Democratic majority of 90 in this House, and a Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate, and why has the gentleman been 


derelict in the performance of his duty which is to propose an 
impeachment of those judges? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Do you really want me to answer 


that question? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois: Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of all the ineffectual plans that 
were ever originated since the morning stars first together 
for punishing a man for crime in any country of the world im- 
peachment heads the list. [Laughter. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman makes serious and 
grave charges against that portion of the Federal judiciary which 
exercises jurisdiction in the State of Missouri, and if one-half 
that hesays is true they are worthy of punishment, and there is 
no other way to reach them than by im hment. 

Either the gentleman’s charges on the one hand, or, on the 
other, his failure to attempt to reach these guilty parties in the 
only way possible under the law is, it seems to me, subject to 
criticism. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask the 83 a ques- 
tion. Did or did not the United States court in Indiana punish 
Dudley for the blocks-of-five scheme, even after he was in- 
dicted 12 and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It is easy to laugh. The gentle- 
man was speaking of the State of Missouri. he desires now 
to go to ma ters in the State of Indiana I can not answer the 
gentleman’s question fully in such time as he would be willing 
to yield to me, but I can say that the action of the Federal court 
in that matter in the State of Indiana is known, and is believed 
to have been correct, and has been indorsed by men eminent in 
the gentleman’s own party. But if the Federal court in the 
State of Indiana, or any other State, bas been guilty of oppression 
or malfeasance or misfeasance. the House of Reoresentatives, 
when in session, is the proper place to make the charge. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. ow, Mr. Speaker, I want to re- 
peat what I said awhile ago, in a briefer way, namely, that of 
all the different schemes human ingenuify has originated for 

unishing crime, impeachmentis the most ridiculous failure. 
t us take this very case suggested by the gentleman from 
Illinois. The Democrats have a majority of 5,as matters now 
stand, in the Senate. It requires two-thirds of the Senators to 
convict in an impeachment case. If we were to originate bills 
of impeachment here against United States judges for oppres- 
sion in office and take them to the Senate, I can tell the gentle- 
man now precisely how the vote there would stand. [Laughter.] 
Every Democrat. if the charges were proved, would vote to con- 
vict, and every Republican, no matter what the evidence or how 
clear the guilt, would vote to acquit; or, if any Republican 
dared to vote to convict, that thing would happen to him which 
2 to Gen. John B. Henderson, Lyman Trumbull, James 
R. little, and others, for having the patriotism, the courage, 
the generosity, the manliness, and the intelligence to vote 
against their party for the acquittal of Andrew Johnson [ap- 


plause onthe Democratic side]; they would be unceremoniously 
read out of the Republican party, hanged and burned in elfigy, 
as were those men. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON of ois. Then my friend thinks that when 
the fathers framéd the Constitution providing for the impeach- 
ment in the House of i Sieger os of Federal officers, and 
their trial in the Senate, they did a foolish thing? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I willanswer the gentleman frankly. 
I think that the body of men who made the Constitution of the 
United Stites form d the most august assembly that ever met 
beneath the sun. They possessed more wisdom than any other 
one set of gentlemen that ever undertook to do any one thing. 
They knew a great deal, but they did not know itall. [Laugh- 
ter.) They were originators. Of necessity, they were experi- 
menting. They were pioneers in the work of making a paper con- 
stitution. They had no models. They wrought wondrous well. 
We are largely their debtors. We should never cease to revere 
their memory. But time is the test of all things, and a century's 
experience has taught us some things which they did not, which 
they could not know. Some few, remarkably few, defects have 
been found in this great work. if they were alive to-day they 
would be the first to suggest remedies for these defects which no 
human wisdom could foresee, 

I say with profoundest respect for them that impeachment. is 
a failure. y, you could not even impeach Belknap for steal- 
ing the money for the soldiers’ tombstones which a generous 
and grateful people had appropriated to mark the last resting 
place for their heroic dead. [Laughter.] I say that the system 
of electing President and Vice-President which the framers of 
the Constitution devised has proved cumbersome, dangerous, 
and liable to 2 the country in civil war. There are some 
other things in reference to which the Constitution could be im- 
proved. Isay this with as much reverence for the men who 
made the Constitution as it is possible for any American citizen 
to entertain. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. One other question 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Allow me to finish answering the 
question already put, and then you may ask another. I will sa; 
frankly that it was a perfectly useless expenditure of time an 
money—a superfiuous weariness of the flesh and squandering of 
energy—to undertake to find indictments in the United States 
court in the city of St. Louis with Republican prosecuting at- 
torneys, with Republican judges, with packed Republican juries; 
it was unnecessary and preposterous to undertake to punish 
Republican deputy marshals and Republican supervisors for 
swindling three Democrats out of their seats in Congress. Iwill 
tell you what I believe about that matter. I have b2en prosecut- 
ing attorney a good deal myself. I know something about the 
discharge of the duties of that great office. I have convicted a 
great many people, first and last. If you will take those fellows 
and give me jurisdiction of them, make me again prosecuting- 
attorney of Pike County, Mo., bring them up there, try them be- 
fore a good Democratic country judge and with a good country 
jury, made up half and half o mocrats and Republic ins in 

t county, I will send every devil of them to the penitentiary, ' 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Now I am willing to answer any question that any gentleman 
wants to ask. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman say that 
those frauds were perpetrated in 1876? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, listen to the statement. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I just wanted to know—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Some of them were committed in 
1876—most of them 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In the city of St Louis? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In the city of St. Louis, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Where did you reside at that 
time? ‘ 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Ivresided in Pike County, the great- 
est county of the State of Missouri or any other State. [Laugh- 

r 


ter. 
hie: COOPER of Wisconsin. How far is that from St. Louis? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Precisely 95 miles. 
8 Mr COOPER of Wisconsin. Were you in St. Louis on elec- 
ion day? i 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was notin St. Louis on election 


ay. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Was there ever any investiga- 
tion of those frauds published? z 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, there is a book—it is down in 
my committee room; I thought had it here—a book nearly as 
bigas the Bible, but notnearly so good, published by this House— 
= ease of Frost vs. Metcalf. That gives an account of the whole 

usiness. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is the case I supposed you 
referred to. That is the only one, is it? 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is a part of what I refer to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The only one for the year 1876? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I really have forgotten whether 
there was ever another election contest in St. Louis or not. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, by yielding to these gentlemen and answer- 

their questions I have extended my remarks a great deal 
further than I intended when I began. I want to say this tomy 
Republican friends: In the heat of debate we are all liable to 

e a good many violent statements. I believe this is true 
about Republicans, and Democrats too. Individually, they want 
to do what is right; that is, the bulk of them. Take the Repub- 
licans one at a time and they are very clever sort of gentlemen 
[laughter], but take them en masse and they will not do to tie 
to, by a ius ul. [Laughter.] I wantto say another thing: We 
honestly believe, gentlemen, that these laws are 8 even 
to say nothing about their constitutionality. A thing is not 
good simply because it is constitutional; a great many things 
might be constitutional and at the same time unnecessary or even 
dangerous; but I believe they are unconstitutional. Leaving 
out, however, the constitutional question, we believe these laws 
are mischievous, are outrageous, and are a menace to free insti- 
tutions. To the gentlemen on the otherside, I say that I believe 
you have just as much interest in settling this question right as 
we have, use I haveno idea in the world that you can regain 
control of this Government in the next twenty years to come. 

Mr. MURRAY rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MURRAY. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
United States marshals and supervisors had cheated some can- 
dates for Congress out of their offices? 

Mr. CLA of Missouri. That is what I undertook to say. 

Mr. MURRAY. Iwould like to know how they did it. Ihave 
been a supervisor and a marshal several times, and I do not un- 
derstand how that can be done. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I will explain how it was 
done that time. Theyarrested several hundred citizens in good 
standing in the city of St. Louis who would have voted the Dem- 
ocratic ticket if they had not been arrested. They kept them 
locked up on election day, under arrest, until after the polls 
were closed. Of course, they could not vote. I will not under- 
take to state the precise number so arrested, but there were 
several hundred. 

I want to say to the gentleman, and to all other gentlemen, 
that this thing of arresting men is a very serious matter at such 
a, time, and I want to show how the arresting of poopie on elec- 
tion day works. Ifa deputy United States marshal were to ar- 
rest my friend Gen. BLACK here, or myself, or any other mem- 
ber of this House, it would not scare us a particle, because we 
understand the law. We would go straightway, give bond, and 
then go to the election and vote. We can afford to doit. We 
have either good friends enough or money enough to fight the 
battle of freedom for ourselves. But nine-tenths of the men in 
the great cities have not the money, have not the acquaintances, 
have not the friends or the time to undertake to contest with 
the election judges. A day or two lost from their work throws 
them out of employment. It frightens such men. Weak men 
are bulldozed in this way by the marshals and supervisors, and 
the arrest of one man at the polls while undertaking to exercise 
the right of suffrage will intimidate and terrorize perhaps a dozen 
others, and they will give up the right to vote rather than to 
take the chances of being prosecuted and dragged around by 
United States marshals. That is the way it is done. 

Mr. MURRAY. Permit me another question. What class of 
officers have arrested most voters at the polls, United States 
marshals or State officers? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have never in all the years thatI 
have lived heard of a State officer arresting a single human be- 
ing at the polls unless it was for a knock-down or drag-out fight, 
never. 

I wish to close what I have to say by repeating one idea that I 
advanced in the beginning of this discussion. The Democrats 
are undoubtedly honest in this business and unquestionably 
earnest in itas well. For whatever our Republicans friends may 
believe about it, we do not have any doubt about holding posses- 
sion of the National Government, both branches of Congress, the 
Presidency, and before very long the Supreme Court for the 
next twenty-five years with the full consent of a majority of the 
American people. [Applause on Democratic side.] 


We know that our cause is just and we are perfectly willing to 
rest it on the unbought, untrammeled, and unforced suffrages of 
the masses. * 

We are in a position to profit now by the possession and abuse 
of this power. 


The very laws which we have condemned the 


Republicans for enacting and abusing we are in a position to 
abuse ourselves. The Republicans can not profit by them before 
the next election, while we are in a position to profit by them; 
but we refuse todo so. For twenty-eight years we have cr 
out in the land that these laws were outrageous and oppressive 
on the citizens of the United States,and we believed every word 
that we said about it. In the face of organized corporation in- 
fluences, in spite of deputy marshals, in spite of supervisors, in 
spite of the Federal ju wrk in spite of bribery, fraud, corru 
tion, and intimidation for thirty years we have fought the battle 
for good government, for truth, for justice, and for liberty; and 
now, having triumphed and having secured possession of the 
Government, we do not propose to stultify ourselves in the face 
of the world by committing the same sins which the Republican. 
committed and for which we pilloried them, and by leaving it 
poiha under these laws for any man to commit similar crimes 

all the stretch of time that lies before us. We intend to kill 
Sua ajar of iniquity whilewe can. [Applause on Democratic 
side. 

Mr. MERCER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I was about concluding, but 
I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MERCER. I would like to know why it is, that in the 
States where most complaint is made about these election laws, 
the longer the laws remain on the statute books the less num- 
Der of publicans seem to have a chance for office in these 

tates? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, if you listen 3 T will 
answer that more fully than it has been answered at any time in 
this discussion. I want to say to my Republican friends, and I 
say it with all earnestness, the false assumption about your whole 
position is this, that the colored man is inevitably and neces- 
sarily a Republican. That is your maor premise, is it not? 
You say that down South there are 7,000,000 of colored people; 
that means about 1,300,000 colored voters. Then you figure it 
out that 1,300,000 colored voters ought to elect so many epah 
licanCongressmen. Thatisyour conclusion. Youdonotgetthem 
and you go around the country crying out fraud, fire, and mur- 
der, and ever g you can lay p= tongues to. Now, the false 
assumption about it, and I wish I could get every Republican on 
the face of God's earth to listen and believe it 

Mr. MERCER. Believe it is good. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). The false assumption 
12 make is this, that the negro is eee hat 

not so. I want to give you an illustration if you will pardon it. 
I do not protona to bea Republican. Sng ghee Inever voted 
a Republican ticket in my life, and I do not think I ever will. 
Everybody in my section of the country knows that [ama Demo- 
erat of the straitest sect. I did not get vory many colored votes 
in my district, but I did get some. Icould have got more colored 
votes if I had mađe myself busy about it. 

Now, I will tell you'how five men in one neighborhood came 
to vote for me, and itis an object lesson, and shows how this 
thing goes. Along about 1882, at a town called Ashley, a little 
village, seven colored Republicans got into trouble in this way: 
A good-looking mulatto preacher had gone down into that vicin- 
ity, played the gay Lothario, and was a little too popular with the 
sisters. The bretheren grew jealous. Those seven colored Re- 
publicans took him out one night, tied him up to a hickory tree, 
and cowhided him until the blood ran down to his heels. They 
were all arrested. They sentfor me to defend them, and I went 
down there, defended them, and cleared every one of them. 
I am always on the side of right. One of them died in the 
lapse of time, one had moved away, and it left five of them liv- 
ing in Ashley last fall, and every one of them, out of a sense of 
greene to me, walked up to the polls and voted for me for 

ngress. Two of the blackest negro boys in Pike County were 
named for me, because I had befriended their fathers, and their 
fathers voted for me. And were it not for white Republican 
bosses, half the negroes in the county would vote forme. The 
same processes are working all over the South. The negroes 
are beginning to vote with and for their white Democratic neigh- 
bors and friends. 

Now, I want to say to the gentleman form Nebraska [Mr. 
MERCER], all in the world that the colored man needs is to be 
let alone by Northern 5 You do not know anything 
about him. You can not help him. You do not understand his 
nature. At heart you really do not like him, You are not half 
as patient, kind, and long-suffering with him as we are. You 
can not induce him to go up North and live. It does not suit his 
taste, it does not agree with his constitution. It does not suit 
his mode of life. He was born in the South, he lives in the 
South, he is going to stay in the South. 

I will tell you another thing about him which you do not know, 
but which I can prove by every Southern man in this House, aud 
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that is that the colored man in the South for some reason or 
other does not have half as much disposition to emigrate as 
does the white man of the South. Now, I will tell you what 
the colored man down South needs—and I say it in all kindness— 
he needs to work more, and he wants less to do with politics; 
and the quicker Northern gee gid find that out the quicker 
we will be in a better condition. In all seriousness, I say to 
the people of the North, for the Lord's sake either let the negro 
in the South alone or take him to yourselves. To be eternally 
finding fault with us, and abusing us, and nagging us, and vilify- 
ing us is like striking matches around a powder magazine; for, 
wie her you comprehend it or not, the situation is extremely 
ticklish at times. You are of the same blood and lineage that 
we are, 

You have no conception of the awfulness of the problem which 
rests like an incubus on the Southern people night andday. All 
philosophers have asserted that two races, different in blood and 
mental endowments, can not coexist as equal citizens in the same 
country at the same time. They declare that in such case a race 
conflict is inevitable and that the weaker must go to the wall. 
De Tocqueville says so. Thomas Jefferson says so. They all say 
so, That is the very thing the white and colored people of the 
South are trying to do—to live in peace in the same country at the 
sametime. It require the greatest patience, forbearance, good 
sense, and charity on the part of both races for them to succeed. 
We have load enough to carry without its poing increased by 
the intermeddling of marplots. The white people of the Sou 
are constantly and cruelly misjudged by the people of the North. 
We do not hate the negroes. We entertainno ill will towards 
them. We are doing the best we can for them and ourselves, and 
we ask in the name of justice, decency, love of country, love of 
home, love of wives, love of children, love of allthe heart holds 
dear to be let alone, 

The colored people of the South, some of them, vote the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and I will tell youwhat is going tohappen. Iam 
not a prophet or the son of a pues but under the influence 
of the tariff, if it is continued, if a repeal of it is defeated in any 
way, the day is coming when all of the colored people of the 
South will vote the Democratic ticket. 

Now let me tell you when the color line is going to disa 
from American tics—and I say to you that it will not 

r before. henever colored people divide up on political 
— as white people do, and vote the Democratic ticket, or the 
Republican ticket, or the Populist ticket, or the Prohibition 
ticket, or the Greenback ticket, aswhite men do, without respect 
to whether they are native Americans, Irish, Germans, English, 
Scotch, French, or Scandinavians, or what not—when the col- 
ored vote is sought by the two parties, as the white vote is, then 
the color line will vanish from American politics; you will never 
hear of it again; and God speed the day! 

Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does the gentleman think that sucha thin 
is possible or necessary or beneficial, that is, for the color 
men * divide in polities in the South until the white men di- 
vide 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the whole of your question, 


Mr. MURRAY. That is not quite all. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then finish your question. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it necessary or beneficial for the colored 
men to divide in politics until the white men divide? And is it 
not a fact that as long asthe Southern white people are all in 
one party they have no use for the Southern colored people? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not believe that is true. Ibe- 
lieve one of two things will popes about the division; either 
the colored voters will divide first, or the colored voters and 
white voters will divide at the same time. The white men are 
not going to divide so long as the colored men stand together 
for the Republican party. Never. 

Let me suggest another thing to the Republicans. Some gen- 
tleman on their side said the other day that there was no doubt 
in the world but that the Populist candidate was elected gov- 
ernor of Alabama. Ido not know whether that is true or not, 
and I do not care, for the purposes of this discussion. 

I will tell you what did happen in Alabama, and it is the best 
thing that has happened in American politics in twenty years; 
and that was that the colored voters of Alabama divided up, 
and 15 5 of them voted the Populist ticket, part of them voted 
the Democratic ticket, and very few of them voted the Repub- 
lican ticket. I say to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MURRAY], and I wish I could say it to everyone of his race, 
that that . of peace, a rainbow of promise in the 
sky, not only to the white people of the South, but to the col- 


ored people also; and that they must stand or fall together. 
XXV 29 


Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentleman permit me to say in re- 
spect to that that the colored people did the same thing in South 

arolina, and will do it in every place when the white people 
divide. It is no use for them to divide until you divide. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
colored voters and the white voters will all divide on principle 
hereafter, because I am as anxious as any man living to see the 
color line obliterated from politics. And as the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] said the other day, you take this 
bugaboo of negro domination out of the South, and lots of white 
men who now yote the Democratic ticket will no doubt vote the 
Republican ticket on economic questions. In fact I know that 
is the case. 

If I was not afraid that it would appear offensive, I could name 
what I believe is one Southern State, perhaps more, that would 
go Republican on economic questions if it was not for the fear of 
negro domination. But so long as they are menaced by that 
they will stand together like a stone wall and leave economic 
questions to take care of themselves. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party to-day, in adyocat- 
ing this repeal, occupies the most enviable position ever held 
by any political party in the history of the world. We are per- 
forming an unparalleled actof self-abnegation and Aar bee, 
and we do it cheerfully in the cause of liberty. We could use 
and abuse these laws for our own aggrandizement if we would. 
We will not doit. We put away the supreme temptation even 
from ourselves. We take away the power from all others who 
may succeed us. We are determined to preserve unimp.ired 
our rich heritage of representative government for ourselves and 
our posterity. 

I desire most devoutly to see these firebrand statutes perish 
root and branch in the interest of both races, in the interest of 
that justice which we all should love, and in the interest of our 
free institutions, which we should prize above all other earthly 

ssions. !Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

he motion was agreed to, and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
22 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
fowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3621) to provide for 
the purchase of a site for an addition to the public building at 
Cleveland, Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kontuei: A bill (H. R. 3622) to 
estiblish the eastern judicial district of Kentucky—to the Com- 
mittee on the J ees 

By Mr. HAINERof Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 3623) for the coin- 
age of domestic silver, the issue of certificates thereon, und for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 3624) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Baker City, in the State of Oregon—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. . 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3625) to amend sec- 
tions 5339, 5340, 5341, 5342, and 5343 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
the J rare 

By Mr. CONN: A bill (H. R. 3626) providing for a public build- 
ing in 2 Ind. — to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 3627) granting to 
Arizona certain lands for use of Territorial prison—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MCALEER (by request): A bill (H. R. 3628) to amend 
the charter of the Brightwood Railway Company of the District 
of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
3629) to close alleys in square No. 751, in the gt of Washing- 
ton, D. C.—to the Committee on the District of 9 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas (by request): A joint resolution 
(H. Res. 64) to commit to the Bureau of Education the alphabet 
and all its belongings, for the purpose of correcting its numerous 
faults, its self-contradictions, and its downright absurdities, as 
rel found in all written thought—to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

By Mr. WARNER: A resolution directing inquiry as to pub- 
lic buil and ds at the city of New York—to the Jon: 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 5 
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By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: A resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to investigate the sugar trust, and 


for other purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 3 bills of the following ti- 
tles were presented and referred: 

By Mr. BLAIR: A bill (H. R. 3630) for the relief of Gustavus 
F. D the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRECKENRIDGE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3631) 
for the relief of Ellen Atkinson, administratrix of the es- 
tate of Richard Atkinson, deceszsed—to the Committee on War 


Claims. $ 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3632) granting apen- 
sion to George Reynolds, of Topeka, Kans.—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3633) for the relief of Peter D. Staats—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3634) for the relief of T. H. Church—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3635) granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 3636) for the relief of Oliver 
ey Coston and others—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3637) for the relief 
of Jethro Hill, of Jefferson County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3638) for the relief of Mary Jane Hubbard, 
of Jefferson County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 3639) for the relief of the 
heirs of M. D. Newman—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3640) to re- 
move the charge of desertion from the record of Joel Embry—to 
the Committee en Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TATE (by request): A bill (H. R. 3641) for the relief of 
the estate of Frank H. Nichols—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3642) to pay Mrs, Mary J. Hix 
certiin money—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3643) for the relief of Margaret S. 
Fain—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3644) for the relief of Hiram A. 
Darnell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3645) for the relief of Walter R. 
W. Atkins—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITING; A bill (R. H. 3646) granting a pension to 
William D. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PASCHAL (by request): A bill (H. R. 3647) for the re- 
lief of Ann Barnes—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

E Mr.CRISP |by request): A petition from the Nebraska An- 
n Conference of the Methodist Church, and another from 
Southeast Indiana Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, 

raying for the repeal of the Geary law—to the Committee on 
83 Affairs. 

Also, petition from 65 citizens of New Mexico asking the pas- 

of a free-coinage bill—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Resolution from the Commercial Club 
of Tacoma, composed of 600 representative business men of this 
city, petitioning Congress that immediate action be taken in the 
matter of constructing coast defenses on Puget Sound—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: Resolutions from the State Grange 
of Oregon, asking, first, the passage of an antioption bill; sec- 
ond, the 1 7 construction of the Nicaragua Canal, and that 
the same be constructed and owned by the United States; third, 
that the mints be opened to the free coinage of both gold and 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, ete., and opposing the repeal of the 
Sherman law without a substitute providing for the enlarged use 
of silver; fourth, the election of United States Senators by the 
people to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7 9 5 memorial from the Pendleton Commercial Association 
of Pendleton, Oregon, asking for the unconditional repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act without reference to 
sutara monetary legislation—to the Committee on Banking and 

lurrency. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of 737 e e Lincoln County, 
Okla., praying for relief to the Committee on the Public Tanke 

By Mr. ORN; Petition of citizens of Contra Costa County, 
Cal., favoring the free coinage of silyer—to the Committee on 


Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 


By Mr. SNODGRASS: Petition of M: 
tratrix, of Hamilton, Tenn., praying that her war claim be re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of James S. Edwards, of Tennessee, praying for 
the reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. e 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Petition of 20 citizens of 

n, of 13 citizens of Washougal, of 14 of Thorp, of 52 of 
Thornton, of 34 of Loop-Loop, of 22 of Luny, of 9 of 8 
of 29 of Etna, of 53 of Plaza, of 6 of Welcome, of 64 of Prosser, 
of 14 of Sherman, of 10 of St. Andrews, of 1 of Toledo, and of 1 of 
Langley, all in the State of Washington, in opposition to the re- 
peal of the Sherman act unless said repeal shall provide for the 
continued coinage of silver on terms more favorable to silyer— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


McGuire, adminis- 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, October 3, 1893. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. GEORGE ELLIOTT. D. D., of Georgetown, D.C. 

‘The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

Mr.CULLOM. There seems to bea lack of a quorum. I ask 
that the roll be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretiry called the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN, There are three members of the Senate in 
the Committee on Finance engaged in public business. I think 
it is but fair that their names should be entered as present, be- 
cause they are absent in obedience to the order of the Senate. 

Ma, TELLER. They can not be entered as present unless they 
are here. 

Mr. CULLOM. They can be excused. 

Mr. TELLER. It does not make any difference on what they 
are enga , they can not be entered as present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES] are the members to whom I refer. 

After some little delay the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allen, Dixon, le, Power, 
Allison, Dolph, x om, 
Berry, Du! ` McMillan, Sherman, 
Butler, Frye, McPherson, Shoup, 
Caffery, G ‘er, Manderson, Stewart, 
Camden, George, „ Teller, 
Cameron, Hale, Morgan, Voor 
Chandler, Paimer, Washb 
Colquitt, ~ Hawley, Pefter, White, Cal. 
Culiom, Higgins, kins, olcott. 
Davis, Jones. Nev. Platt. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT (at II o'clock and 11 minutes a. m.). 
Forty-three Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. : 

SILVER BULLION EXPORTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of September 26, 1893, a statement of the 
amount of silver bullion exported during the months of July 
and August, 1893; which was ordered to lie on the table and be 

rinted. 

p PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented petitions of the Southeast 
Indiana Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church; of the 
Nebraska Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of 
the Columbia River Annual Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, assembled at Moscow, Idaho, praying for the re- 
peal of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a patition of the Central Labor 
Union, of Saginaw, Mich., praying that the proposed new Goy- 
ernment Printing Office be built by day labor and not by con- 
tract; which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 684) for the relief of Mrs. Evalyn N. 
Van Vliet,reported it with an amendment, and submit a re- 
port thereon. 

Mr. COLQUITT, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, to whom was referred the — te R. 2668) authorizing 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General to approve postmasters’ 
bonds, reported it without amendment. 


` 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 1036) for the relief of R. R. 
Robinson; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying paper, referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1037) in relation to the separate 
property of married women in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPFERY introduced a bill (S. 1038) for the relief of cer- 
tain employ. of the United States custom-house at New Orleans, 
La.; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a biil (S. 1039) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulats commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, in such manner as to secure the just and orderly conduct 
of the American railroad system; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. DUBOIS introduced a bill (S. 1040) to aid the States of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and South Dakota to support schools of mines; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. : 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 1041) for the relief of 
the widow and children of Dr. Lemuel H. Draper; which was 
read twice byits title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I introduce a joint resolution, and being 
brief and relating to an important subject, Lask that it be read 
at length, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 32) making available the sum of 
$250,000, appropriated in 1890 and suspended in 1891, to provide 
accommodation for the Government PrintingjOffice, was read the 
first time by its title and the second time at length, and referred 
to the Committee on Printing, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the sum of $250,000, to provide accommodation for the 


1 for sundry civil expenses of the Government, a ved August 30, 
890. and suspended by act ma appropriations for sun civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal ear ending June 30. 1892, approved March 
8, 1891, is hereby made available for the purposes provided for in the above act 
9 August 30, 1850; and that the Secretary of the is hereby 
directed to pay out of this sum an amount sufficient to posare such por- 
tion of square numbered 624, contiguous to the present vernment Print- 


ing Office. in the city of Washington, D. C., as the Secre 


of the 
and the Public Printer may deem necessary for the needs of the Government 


Printing Office: Provided, That the amount shall not exceed the amount of 
the said $250,000, 


COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Mr. MORGAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,” which was read, and ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed, as follows: 

Add to the text of the House bill the following section, with 
the appropriate number: 

That the citizens of the United States are entitled to and they shall have 
and enjoy all the rights and privile; defined and enacted in sections i4 and 
15 of the act of Congress, a proved anuary 18, 1837, entitled “An act supple- 
men to the act entitled An act establishing a mint, and regulating the 
coins of the United States, any law, practice, construction, or usage, to the 
eontrary notwithstanding. 

And to add to the value and security of said rights, in said statute defined, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is required to deduct from the customs duties 
that are or may be imposed by law upon articles imported from other 
countries into the United States 20 per cent of such duties when such 
imports are made in vessels of the United States or in vessels of the coun- 

where such imported articles are prod provided the country in 

which such imported articles are produced shall, by law, provide that stand- 

ard silver dollars coined in the mints of the United States and of the present 

standard, weight, and fineness, shall be legal tender for all debts, publicand 

pma in such country so long as such laws shall be maintained in full 
and effect therein. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LAND OFFICES. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I move that the letter of transmittal from 
the Secretary of the Interior, forwarding, in response to a Sen- 
ate resolution, a statement concerning United States land offices 
abolished and consolidated, be printed with the accompanying 
papers for the use of the Senate, 

he motion was agreed to, 
ASSISTANT ENROLLING AND ENGROSSING CLERK. 

Mr. DOLPH submitted the following resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and directed to 
appoint an additional clerk, to be designated assistant enrolling and en- 
grossing clerk, at an annual salary of 82.400 per annum, to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate for the remainder of the fiscal year. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 


dent had on the 2d instant approved and signed the act (S. 721 
to provide for clerical assistance in the health department o 
the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Am from the Houss of Reprosentatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3706) to extend the 
time for completing the work of the Eleventh Census, and for 
2 purposes; and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-Presi- 

ent. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION, 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, ONET ate consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to re- 
peal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act 
directing the purchese of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending question 
being on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the sub- 
stitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TE of California. Mr. President, I rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. After the statements made in the 
Chamber yesterday it is fair to say that I carefully examined 
the Bankers’ Magazine referred to by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] and find nothing in it to warrant the alleged 
extract which was quoted in my address. My attention has, 
however, been attracted to certain CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS 
from which I desire to make a very brief quotation from some pro- 
ceedings had in the House of Representatives in 1878. Ido this 
merely to show the antiquity of the charge made. It is not, it 
seems, a matter of recent origin. It is much older than four or 
five years. I will read a brief extract, not for the purpose of 
affirming that any such article was published, but simply to 
show that it was asserted to have been published and that that 
assertion was made long ago. I read from page 1265, volume 7 
part 2, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Forty-fiftt Congress, secon 
session, from remarks made by Mr. Finley, of the House of Rep- 
. I am not aware of the State from which Mr. Fin- 

ey came. 
r. VOORHEES. From Ohio. 

Mr. WHITE of California. He represented Ohio, I am in- 
formed. The remarks were as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, as to whether the demonetizationof Silver and the destruction 
of its le al-tender power was accomplished by fraud. I have but a word to 
say. I believe it was the culmination of a scheme devised by the holders of 
the public debt for the purpose of appreciating the value of their invest- 
ments, regardless of the ruinous consequences that might follow. I believe 
the scheme was accomplished with a full understanding and through the 
mutual operations of the capitalists of Europe and t country. The 
Bankers’ e for August, 1873, contains the 8 Important item: 

In 1872, silver being demonetized in France, Germany, England, and Hol- 


land. a capital of £100,000 (5500, 00) was raised. and Ernest Seyd, of Lond 


on, 
was sent to this country with this fund as agent of the foreign bondholders 


and capitalists to effect the same object, which was successful.” 

That statement was made on the 21st of February, 1878. Iob- 
serve that at an e rlier date in the same Congress and during the 
same session (I quote from volume 7, part 1, Forty-fifth Congress, 
second session, page 125) a debate was in progress in which Mr. 
Dawes and Mr. Beck participated. 

Mr. DAWES. The disti hed Englishman to whom I referred, who was 
charged with having come over here to do precisely the opposite of what he 
did, was Ernest Seyd. 

Mr. Beck. I observé, if the gentleman will allow me, that on the 9th day 
of April, 1872, when the bill was read up to its sixth section and laid aside 
and never taken up again, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HOOPER) 


remarked: 
two years ago, and has been submitted to careful 


“The bill was pre 
and deliberate exa: ation. It has the approval of nearly all the mint experts 


of the country, and the sanction of the 5 the Treasury. Mr. Ernest 
Seyd, of London, a distinguished writer, who has given great attention to 
the subject of mints and coinage, after examining the first draft of the 
1 — e e many valuable suggestions which have been incorporated in 

I suppose he is the same person. 

Mr. Dawes. There is no doubt about that fact; but that does not quite 
tice e She rans tins cama open pubic 
testing and urging ‘against it. g * er. 

Then follow remarks not relevant to this subject. 

Mr. President, I mention this matter simply to show that as 
far as the statement regarding the Bankers’ Magazine is con- 
cerned that it was a very old statement, made by the Con, 
man to whom I have made reference in 1878, while the 1 
tion in the Bankers’ Magazine was claimed te have been made 
but five years before. Vet it isa fact that in the edition of the 
Bankers’ Magazine in the library (and I know of no other edition) 
no such words ure to be found. 

Iam led specially to refer to this matter because ordinarily I 
am pretty careful in matters of reference, and as I stated yester- 
day, the authority from which I took the quotation was quite 
old, though not as old as the record reference, to which I have 
just called the attention of the Senate. 


T r e. . a 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iam very glad again to repeat the state- 
ment I made yesterday, that no one blames the Senator. from 
California for quoting a matter that had been roquen ty quoted 
before. I am very sorry, indeed, to hear the making of the quo- 
tation attributed to Mr. Finley, whom I know personally. 

he was the first to make it it would be a very severe th for 
him to explain to his people at home, where he is very much re- 
spected. I think he must probably have been deceived or mis- 
led by it. Iam very glad to notice another remarkable thing, 
that in the oe made from Mr. Hooper by Mr. Beck, he 
quoted Mr. Hooper correctly. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is very true. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And the words which were afterwards in- 
terpolated, by whom we do not know, that Mr. Seyd was then 
ees are not in the first quotation of that paragraph from Mr. 

ooper. 

Mr. WHITE of California. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That shows that the two statements which 
have led the American people honesily to believe that there was 
some corruption in the act of 1873 were forged since 1878, or 
about that time, when the Bland bill was pane in the House 
of Representatives. Iwas not then a member of Congress, bein 
Secretary of the Treasury. Probably if I had been connec 


with the e of that act I would have had a chance to cor- 
rect it, r. Hooper in the meantime had died. I believe Iam 
not in error. [To Mr. ALLISON.] What was the date of his 
death? 


Mr. ALLISON. He died in February, 1875. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He died, then, before the forgery occurred. 
Therefore the two persons who would probably be familiar with 
the truth were out of Congress, one absent on official duty and 
the other dead. Who first inserted these items I do not know. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Will the Senator from Ohio per- 
mit me to ask him a question for information simply? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Can the Senator state when the 
error as to the alleged citation from the Bankers’ Magazine was 
first detected? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not know; but asa matter of course 
when Mr. Finley used it at the date named the forgery had been 
committed. That is the first use I know ofit; and perhaps he may 
be able to account for it. I know him very well, and dislike to 
say anything to his discredit. I can hardly attribute to him the 
forgery of such a paper or the misquotation of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. ir. President, when the Senate adjourned last 
evening I had been quoting from the reports of Mr. Manning, 
Secretary of the Treasury under the previous Administration of 
President Cleveland, for the purpose of showing the policy of 
the Administration in regard to the purchase and coinage of 
silver. I now propose to quote from higher authority, and I do 
this for the purpose of ing the attention of our friends on 
the other side of the Chamber, and especially of those who have 
been advocating the free coinage of silver, to the fact that they 
are not in accord with their party upon this question, that they 
are not in accord with the Administration, and not in harmony 
with the great leader and idol of the Democratic party. 

The Democrats at their national convention in Chicago did not 
nominate a new and untried man. They nominated a man who 
had been President of the United States for four years, and in 
nominating him they indorsed his Administration, they indorsed 
his policy, and indorsed his position upon the silver question. 
The extracts from the messages of President Cleveland, which 
I shall read or have read directly, should be read in connection 
with the last national Democratic platform as explanatory of it. 
They just as certainly show what the position of the Democratic 
pany in the United States is to-day upon the silver question as 

they had been incorporated in the platform word for word. 

The fact that Mr. Cleveland was nominated with his well- 
known record on this question shows that his position on the sil- 
ver question was indorsed by the Democratic convention, and the 
fact that he was triumphantly elected on such a platform and with 
such a record, shows that the people of the United States have 
indorsed both Mr. Cleveland and position concerning silver. 

I ask to have the Secretary read the parts of President Cleve- 
land's message of December, 1885, I have indicated on pages 
32, 33, and 34, omitting page 35, and reading again what is marked 
on 6 36 of the boox I send to the desk, it being better than 
an I can say, not only as an argument against the free 
coinage of silver, but against the purchase of silver bullion and 
the coinage of silver dollars by the Government. 

We VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Nothing more important than the present condition of ourcurrency and 
can claim your attention. 


Since February, 1878, the Government has, under the compulsory provi- 
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sions of law, 


than 4,000,005 every month, By this process up vo the prSgent date 278 78. 
upto a 
mayer llars have been coined. 5 a 8 


ea 
ment would limi 


p an 
for a sufficient circulating medium. 
utilize the silver product of the country should not lead to a 
misuse or the perversion of this gomer 

The necessity for such an addition to the silver gnats A of the nation as 
is compelled by the silver-coinage act, is negatived by the fact that up to the 
present time only about fifty millions of the silver dollars so coined have 
actually found their way into circulation, leaving more than one hundred 
and sixty-five millions in the possession of the Government, the custody of 
which has entailed a considerable expense for the construction of vaults for 
its deposit. Against this latter amount there are outstanding silver certifi- 
cates amounting to about #93,000,000. 

Every month two millions of gold in the public Treas are paid out for 
two millions or more of silver dollars, to be added to the idle mass already 
accumulated. 

If continued long enough, this operation will result in the substitution of 
silver for all the gold the Government owns applicable to its gern pur- 
poses. It will not do to rely upon the customs receipts of the Government 
to make good this drain of gold, because the silver thus coined having been 
made legal tender for all debts and dues, public and private, at times during 
the last six months 58 per cent of the receipts for duties has been in silver 
or silver certificates, while the average within that period has been 20 per 
cent. The proportion of silver its certificates received by the Govern- 
ment will probably increase as time goes on, for the reason that the nearer 
the period approaches when it will be obliged to offer silver in payment of 
its obligations the greater inducement there will be to hoard gol t 
depreciation in the value of silver, or for the purpose of speculating. 

nis hoarding of gold has already 

When the time comes that gold has been withdrawn from circulation, then 
will be apparent the difference between the real value of the silver dollar 
and a dollar in gold, and the two coins will t company. Gold, still the 
standard of value, and necessary in our dealings with other countries, will 
be at a premium over silver; banks which have substituted gold for the de- 
posits of their customers may pay them with silver bought with such gold. 
thus making a handsome profit; rich tors will sell their hoarded gol 
to their neighbors who need it to liquidate their foreign debts, at a ruinous 

remium over silver, and the omg men and women of the land, most de- 

enseless of all, will find that the do received for the w: of their toil 
has sadly shrunk in its purchasing power. It may be said that the latter 
result will be but temporary, and that ultimately the price of labor will be 
adjusted to the change; but even if this takes place the wage-worker can not 
possibly 1 1 but must inevitably lose, since the price he is compelled to 
pay for living will not only be measured in a coin heavily depreciated, 
and fluctua’ and uncertain in its value, but this uncertainty in the value 
of the ? medium will be made the pretext for an advance in prices 
beyond that justified by actual depreciation. 

The words uttered in 1834 by Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United 
States are true to-day: “The very man of all others who the deepest 
interest in a sound currency, and who suffers most by mischievous 1 la- 
tion in money matters, is the man who earns his bread by his daily toil.” 

The most distinguished advocate of bimetallism, discussing our silver 
coinage, has lately written: 

+ No American citizen's hand has yet felt the sensation of cheapness, either 
in receiving or gi on the silver-act dollars,” 

And those who live by labor or legitimate trade never will feel that sensa- 
tion of cheapness. However plenty silver dollars may become, they will 
not be distributed as gifts among the people; and if the laboring man should 
receive four depreciated dollars where he now receives but two, he will pay 
in the de ted coin more than double the price he now pays for all the 
n es and comforts of life. 

Those who do not fear any disastrous consequences arising from the con- 
tinuedcompulsory coinage of sil as now directed by law, and whosuppose 
that the addition to the 8 of the country, intended as its result, will 
be a public benelit, are reminded that history demonstrates that the point 
is easily reached in the attemptto float at the same time two sorts of money 
of different excellence, when the better will cease to be in general circula- 
tion. The ho: of gold, which has already taken place, indicates that 
we shall not escape the usual experience insuch cases, So, if this silver 
coinage be continued, we may reasonably expect that gold andits equivalent 
will abandon the field of circulation to silver alone. This, of course, must 
8 a severe contraction of our circulating medium, instead of adding 
to it. 

It will not be disputed that any attempt on the part of the Governmentto 
cause the circulation of silver dollars worth 80 cents, side by side with gold 
dollars worth 100 cents, even within the limit that legislation does not run 
counter to the laws of trade, to be su must be seconded by the confi- 
dence of the Secs that both coins will fetain the same purchasing poys, 
and be interchangeable at will. A special effort has been made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the amount of our silver coin incireulation; 
but the fact that a large share of the limited amount thus put out has soon 
returned to the public Treasury in 5 of duties, leads to the belief 
that the ple do not now desire to keep it in hand; and this, with the 
evident disposition to hoard gold, gives Aso to the suspicion that there 
already exists a lack of confidence among the people touc our financial 
processes. There is certainly not enough silver now in circulation to cause 
uneasiness; and the whole amount coined and now on hand might, aftera 
time, be absorbed by the people without apprehension; but itis the ceaseless 
= that threatens to overflow the land which causes fear and uncer- 
tainty. 

What has been thus far submitted upon this subject relates almost en- 
tirely to considerations of a home nature, unconnected with the bearing 
which the policies of other nations have upon the question. But it is per- 


coinage to an ex- 


sequent efforts in the same direction. And still we continue our coinage of 
silverat a ratio different from that ot any other nation. The most vital part 
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of the silver-coin: act remains inoperative and unexecuted, and without 
an ally or a fiend we battle upon the silver field in an illogical and losing 
contest. 
* * z + > 

We have now on hand all the silver dollars 8 the present 
needs of the people and to satisfy those who from sentiment we toseethem 
in circulation; and if their coinage is suspended, they can be readily obtained 
by all who desire them. If the need of more is at any time apparent, their 
coinage may be renewed. 

That disaster has not already overtaken us furnishesno proot thatdanger 
does not wait upon a continuation of the present silver coinage. We have 
been saved by the most careful management and unusual expedients, by a 
combination of fortunate conditions, and by a confident expectation that the 
course of the 3 in regard to silver coinage would be speedily 
chan by the action of Congress. 

Langon D ty hesitates upon our threshold because of the dangers and un- 
certainties surrounding this question. Capital timidly shrinks from trade, 
and investors are unwilling to take the chance of the questionable shape in 
which their money will be returned to them, while enterprise halts at a risk 
against which care and sagacious management do not protect, 

As a necessary consequence labor lacks employment, and suffering and dis- 
tress are visited upon a portion of our fellow-citizens especially entitled to 
the careful consideration of those charged with the duties of legislation. No 
interest appeals to 55 2 strongly for a safe and stable currency as the vast 
army of the unemployed. 

I recommend the suspension: of the mr" “atid coinage of silver dollars, 
directed by the law passed in February, 1878. 


Mr. DOLPH. Now, I ask the Secretary to read from the 
message of President Cleveland of 1886. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The Director of the Mint reports that at the time of the passage of the law 
of 1878 directing this coinage the intrinsic value of the dollars thus coined 


* * 


as cents each, and that on the 3!st day of July, 1886, the price of silver 
reach the lowest stage ever known, so that the intrinsic or bullion price 
of our standard silver dollar at that date was less than 72 cents. The price 


of silver on the — 5 — 7 — 0 N last was such as to make these do! 

trins è . 
intrinsichiderences in value of the coins represent the finctuations in the 

ice of silver, and they certainly do not indicate that compulsory coinage 

iy the Government enhances the price of that commodity or secures uni- 
formity in its value. 

Every fair and legal effort has been made by the Treasury Department to 
distribute this currency among the people. The withdrawal of United States 
Treasury notes of small denominations and the issuing of small silver cer- 
tificates have been resorted to in the endeavor to accomplish this result, in 
obedience to the will and sentiments of the ag gen apie of the people in 
tus Congress. On the 27th day of November, 1886, the people held of these 
coins, or certificates representing them, the nominal sum of $165,873.041, and 
we still had 879,464,345 775 the Treasury- as st about $142,894,055 in the 
hands of the people and $72,865,376 remaining in the Treasury one year ago. 
The Director of the Mint again urges the necessity of more vault room for 
the pur of storing these silver dollars which are not needed for circula- 
tion by the people. 

Ihave seen no reason to change the views expressed in my last annual mes- 
sage on the subject of this compulsory coinage; and I again urge its suspen- 
sion on all the grounds contained in my former recommendation, reénforced 
by cant increase of our gold exportations during the last year, as 
appears by the comparative statement herewith presented, and for the fur- 
thor reasons that the more this ee is distributed among the people 
the greater becomes our duty to protect it from disaster; that we now have 
abundance for all our needs; and that there seems but little propriety in 
bull vaults to store such currency when the only pretense for its coin- 
age is the necessity of its use by the people as a circulating medium. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, was I not justified in stating 
last evening that the success of the Democratic party on such a 

latform, and with such a candidate, was a verdict of the Amer- 

can people in favor of the discontinuance of the purchase of sil- 
ver and of the coinage ofsilverdollars? In both of these messages 
that course is urged by the President in unmistakable language, 
and the reasons for it ably presented. 

Mr. TELLER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. I want to know of the Senator from Oregon, 
in view of what the President said in those messages and in view 
of his recent utterances, if the Senator thinks there are an 
chances for legislation friendly to silver during the present Ad- 
ministration, and if he thinks there is any hope, unless it should 
be attached to this bill, that there will be any legislation which 
will in any wise recognize silver as money? 

Mr. DOLPH. IfI cast my vote for the repeal of the purchase 
clause of the Sherman act, as I expect to do, I shall not do it 
with any expectation that during the present Administration 
there will be any legislation concerning silver. I do not know 
of asingle utterance of President Cleveland, from the time of his 
letter upon the silver question before his first inauguration, to 
a member of Congress, until the present time, which would lead 
any one to infer that he has at all changed his position in regard 
to silver coinage, and that he does not stand to-day in favor of 
the repeal of the Sherman act and opposed to the further pur- 
chase of silver bullion and the further coinage of silver dollars, 
and I should not expect, and I do not expect, that he will recom- 
mend to Congress any legislation looking to the use of silver as 
money by the United States without the coöperation of the other 
countries of the world. ; 

I should not expect, if Congress should pass an act for the 
larger use of silver, that it would receive his approval. I do 
understand him to be in favor of what he considers the practi- 
cal use of silver, the use of both metals as money, the free coin- 


; 
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e of bothsilver and gold. He believes that is only practicable 

with an international agreement, under which the mints of the 

reat commercial countries of the world shall be open to the 
ree sage of silver at an agreed ratio. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me to put in the 
President’s letter of acceptance in that connection, so that we 
can have the whole matter? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ihave no objection. T will yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Cleveland in his letter of acceptance 
says: 

The people are entitled to sound and honest money, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business needs. But whatever may be the form 
of the ple's currency, national or State—whether gold, silver, or paper 
it should be so regulated and guarded by governmental action or by wise 
and careful laws, that no one can be deluded as to the certainty and stability 
ofits value. Every dollar put into the hands of the people should be of the 
same intrinsic ue or purchasing power. With this condition abso- 
lutely . both gold aud silver can be safely utilized upon equal 
terms in the adjustment of our currency. 

In dealing with this subject no selfish scheme should be allowed to inter- 
vene and no doubtful experiments should be attempted. The wants of the 
people aris from the deficiency or imperfect distribution. of money cir- 
culation, ought to be fully and honestly recognized and efficiently remedied, 
Tt should, however, be constantly remembered that the inconvenience or 
loss that might arise from such a situation can be much easier borne than 
the universal distress which must follow a discredited currency. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, our friends on the other side 
of the Chamber have amused themselves and enlivened this de- 
bate by quoting from each other's speeches made at some pre- 
vious period, in which they advocated the free coinage of silver, 
8 from the speeches of Senators who now are in favor of 
the re of the purchase clause of the so-called Sherman law, 
This change of position by Democratic Senators is but an illus- 
tration of the fact alluded to by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hiaerns] in his speech recently, that minorities are radical and 
majorities are compelled to be conservative. As long as the Re- 
a ree party wasincontrolof the Administration and responsi- 

le for legislation our Democratic friends could advocate free 
coinage, and felt at liberty toembarrass the Administration and 
tocreate discontent, if possible, with the party in power; but wien 
the Democratic party comesinto powerand is responsible for leg- 
islation, it is compelled, the Administration and a majority of the 
Democrats in Congress are compelled, to adopt a conservative 
policy, and not to favor legislation which would ruin the coun- 
try and ruin their party. 


fr. TELLER, ill the Senator allow me? 
Mr. DOLPH. I yield. 
Mr. TELLER. I want to ask the Senator another question. 


The Senator sent to the desk last night and had read a report 
from Mr. Cleveland’s first Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. — 
ning, in which Mr. Manning declared in emphatic terms that 
there was no hope of an international agreement. Now, I want 
to know of the Senator from Oregon, having in view the record 
of the present Executive and with his present knowledge of it, 
whether he has any reason to suppose that the present Executive 
would take any stepssuch as will secure an international e- 
ment Which will permit and secure bimetallism throughout the 
world? 

Mr. DOLPH, Ihave no reason to believe that Mr. Cleveland 
has not always been earnestly in favor of an international agree- 
ment for opening the mints of the commercial countries of the 
world to the free coinage of silver, and I have no reason to sup- 
pose that delegates will not be appointed and sent to represent 
the United.States in the continuation of the presentinternational 
convention, or that steps will be taken for calling another con- 
vention. I do not doubt the good faith of Mr. Cleveland and his 
honesty when he asserts, as I understand he has asserted from 
time to time, that he is in favor of bimetallism under an inter- 
national Ba See pep by which the parity of the two metals can 
be maintained and gold and silver can be concurrently circulated. 
- Mr. TELLER. the Senator will allow me, | did not suggest 
that Mr. Cleveland was not a bimetallist. I suppose he is a bi- 
metallist, according to his definition of the term. What I 
wanted to know of the Senator was whether there was anything 
in Mr. Cleveland’s past history in connection with this question 
of international bimetallism, or whether there had been any in- 
dications under the present Administration, of a desire to secure 
M agreement for open mints of which the Senator 

peaks? 

Mr. DOLPH. I know of nothing which has been done under 
the present Administration to indicate either that Mr. Cleve- 
land does not intend to renew efforts to secure an international 
agreement or that he has changed his position in regard to 
an international agreement. I can see good reasons for delay. 
Many Senators on both sides of the Chamber who favor an in- 
ternational agreement believe that if we should repeal the pur- 


chase clause of the Sherman act it would hasten the day when 
we could secure such an ment. It may be ible that the 
Administration believes t it would not be well to have the in- 


ternational convention assemble again until after some definite 
action had been taken by Congress upon the pending measure. 

Mr. PALMER. [should very much like, if the Senator would 
allow me, to make a brief statement. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam not making a set speech, and I shall-be 
very glad to yield for an interruption. 

Mr PALMER. Iam not authorized to speak for the Presi- 
dent, but I have no doubt the President regards it as essential 
that we settle our own policy before we invite other nations into 
conference. I have no doubt the President understands that 
while we continue to buy silver bullion we are continually put- 
ting ourselves at a disadvantage in any attempt at adjusting 
bimetallism with foreign countries, and lam quite sure the Pres- 
ident believes—although I am not authorized to make that state- 
ment—that as long as we continue the purchase of silver bullion 
and undertake the support of silver coinage, we appeal in vain 
to foreign governments to unite with us in any effort to estab- 
lish universal bimetallism. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I have been waiting with pa- 
tience to have the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] or some 
other Senator who believesas he does explain to the Senate how 
we can expect, with free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
that the price of silver bullion in this country will be nearly 
doubled, and how we are going to avoid the operation of thut 
universal and imperative law by which the better money is al- 
ways driven out of a PEATE be the poorer, a law as. universal 
and imperative as that which causes the earth to revolve on its 
axis once in twenty-four hours and hurls it onward on its annual 
orbit around the sun. The Senator might as well tell me that 
with free coinage of silver the sun would cease to rise and set as 
to tell me that with free coinage of silver the price of silver bul- 
lion would be restored to the old ratio of 16 to I and that we could 
avoid the operation of this universal law. 

Mr. TEL If the Senator from Oregon will tell me why 
we are now circulating four hundred millions of silver dollars on 
an absolute parity with gold and not redeeming them in gold, I 
thin he will make one step in the direction to which I will en- 
deavor to direct his attention when I take the floor. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iwill come to that very soon. I have stated 
over and over again in this Chamber that that is not so. We 
maintain in circulation silver coin, and a large amount of it, at 
@ parity with gold, but we are doing that by a provision for its 
redemption in gold—by the receipt of it for public dues as the 

ulvalent of gold. 

will sy that legislation for the purpose of controlling the 
laws of supply and demand and of business and trade are as futile 
as it would be to stem Niagara in its course or to stop the plan- 
etsin their orbits. What might have been possible in somere- 
mote and isolated country, with no foreign commerce and no con- 
tact with the great world of business and trade, or what might 
have been possible in the United States a hundred years ago, is 
no longer possible, 

Gre \t changes have taken place. 
to communicate with Europe, Liverpool and New York for the 
purpose ot rt ition and travel are to-day within six days 
of each other; the Rocky Mountains have been tunneled, great 
railroads have been stretched across the great American desert, 
the locomotive at one run mingles the smoke of its nostrils with 
the spray of both oceans, and New York and San Francisco are 
brought as near ther as Boston and New York were fifty 
years ago. The electric telegraph has annihilated time and 
space in the matter of communication, and a great event hap- 
pening in any of the civilized world is Hlashed upon the 
wings of lightning to every other t within an hour. 

Commerce, which is to trade and business what the blood is 
to the human body, circulates from the at heart of civiliza- 
tion to the remotest point of the civilized world. and it is idle to 
suppose that we could isolate the United States and make it a 
law unto itself and absolve ourselves from the operation of that 
universal and imperative law which controls the circulation of 
money in every civilized country upon the face of the globe. 

I have heretofore adverted to our own history, and the Sena- 
tor from Colorado has repeatedly admitted that during the period 
from the time the Mint was e tablished until 1834 we could not 
secure the concurrent circulation of gold and silver in thiscoun- 
try, because we had undervalued gold, and that from the period 
of 1834 to 1873 we could not secure the circulation of silver be- 
cause we bad overvalued gold. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me to state what I 
have admitted and what I have not admitted, I should be better 
pleased. I have never admitted that upon the adoption of the 
ratio of 15 to l in 1834 we did not maintain both gold and silver; 
and when 1 have an oe oe I shall prove that we did. i 
never stated that after 1834 we did not maintain both gold and 
silver in cireulation; and I will prove that we did. 


Mr. DOLPH. If it were necessary to go to other countries | of 
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for proof in zoana to the operation of the Gresham law, the 
fs are abundant. Ina sposo I made in the United States 
enate on the 19th day of a A Rai I quoted from Macaulay. 
The quotation is brief, and I ask the Secretary to read it. 
i, VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


It the reign of Elizabeth it had been thought necessary to enact that the 
clipper should be as the coiner had long been, liable to the penalties of high 
treason. Thepractice of down money. however, was far too lucrative 
to be so checked; and, about the time of the Restoration. people to 
observe that a large proportion of the crowns. half crowns, and shiitines 
i were passing from hand to hand had undergone some slight mutila- 


s * * $ * 0 $ 

That was a time fruitful ot ents and inventions in all the de 
ments of science. A great-improvement in the mode ofshapiny and stri 
the coin was suggested. A min, which toa extent superseded the hu- 
man hand, was set up in the Tower of London. This mill was worked by 
horses; and would doubtless be considered by modern engineers as a rudo- 
and feeble machine. The pieces which it produced, however, were among 
the best in Europe: It was not easy to counterfeitthem; and. as their shape 
Was exactly circular and their ed were inscribed with a legion, clipping 
was not to beapprehended: The meredcoins and the milied coins were 
current together. They were received without distinction in public, and 
consequently in private, payments. 

The financiers of that ageseemed to have expected that the new money, 
which was excellent, wouid soon displace the old money, which was much, 
impaired; yet any man of plain understanding Uhavelnown that, when 
the State treats perfect colin and light coin as of equal value, the perfect 
coin will not drive the light coin out of circulation, but will itself be driven. 
out. A clipped cro on English ground, wens as far in the payment of a 
a tax or a debt as a led crown. But the milled crown. as soon as it had 
been flung into the crucible or carried across the Channel, became much 
more valuable than theclipped crown. It might. therefore, have been pre- 
dicted, as contidently as an can redicted which depends on the 
human will, that the inferior pieces would remain in the y market in 
which they could fetch the same price as the superior pieces, and that the 
superior pieces would tase some form or dy to some place in Which some 
advantage could be derived from their superiority. 

Continuing, he says: 

Meanwhile thesnearsof theclippers were constantly at work. Thecoiners, 
too, multiplied and prospered; for the worse the current money became the 
moreeasily it was imitated. During mare than thirty years this evil had 
gone on increasing. At urst it had disregarded; but it had at length 
become an insupportabdle curse to tho country. It wastono that the 
rigorous laws against coining and clipping were rigorously executed. At 
every session that was held at the capital Old Bailey terrible examples were 
made. Hurdles with four, five, or six wretches convicted of counterfeiting 
or mutilating the money of the realm were dra; month after month u 
Holborn Hill Onone morning seven men were and a woman porns 
for clipping. But all was vain. 


Again he says: 
Whether Whigs or Tories, Protestants or Jesuits were uppermost, the 
er drove bis beasts to market; the grocer weighed out his currants; the 

measured out his broadcloth; the bum of buyers and sellers was as 
as ever in the towns; the harvest home was celebrated as joyously as 
ever in the hamlets; the cream overflowed the pails of Cheshire; the a 
juice foamed in the — of Herefordshire; the piles of crockery glowed in 
the furnaces of the t; and the barrows of coal rolled fast mog tho tim 

t instrument of exchange be- 

y deranged, ‘ustry, Was smitten as with a 
sy. The evil was felt daily and hourly in almost every pence and by al- 
most every class, in the dairy and on the thrashing floor, by the anvil and 
by the loom, on the billows of the ocean and in the 


pths of the mine. 
Again he says: 

Those politicians whose voice was for delay gave less trouble than another 
set of politicians, who were for a general and to reco; but who: 
insisted that the new shilling should be worth only nine pence or e pence 
hulf-penny. At the heaw of this y way William Lowndes, secretary of 
the treasury, and member of ent for the borough of Seaford, a most 
respectable and industrious public servant, but much more versed in the de- 
tails of his office than in the higher parts 8 philosophy. He was 
not in the least aware that apiece of metal with the king's head on it was a 
commodity of which the price was governed by thesame laws which govern 
the price of a piece of metal fashioned. inio a spoon or a buckle, and that it 
was no morein the oror Parliament to make the kingdom richer bycall- 
ing a crown a pound than to make the kingdom larger a furlong 
a mile. He seriously believed. incredible as it a seem; that if the ounce 
of silver were divided into seven a ins of five, foreign nations 
would sell us their wines. and their silks fora smaller number of ounces. 
He had a considerable following, composed partly of dull men, who really 
believed what he toid the partly of sh men who were perfectly 
willing to be authorized by law to pay a hundred pounds with eighty. 


Mr. DOLPH. L also send to the desk and ask to have read a 
newspaper clipping, which refers to the same condition in Eng- 
land and compares it with the 8 condition in this country. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Secretary will read as indi- 


low 


cated. 

The Seeretary read as follows: 

[From a Chapter by Macaulay.] 
CASE LIKE OUR OWN—HISTORY TEACHING BY EXAMPLE—A LESSON FROM 
A FINANCIAL PANIC THAT JUST FITS OUR TIMES. 

The financial panic in England just 200 years ago points. 
of similarity to the crisis through which ine Uni States is now passing. 

Observe how simple and effective was the remedy! Amo the many 
problems which em the historic re of William of not 
the least was the question of the of silver. It is the old story, often. 
repeated, that the adjustment, when it mes necessary, of the financial 


Says Macaulay. in writing of the assembling of Parliament in 1695: = The 
silver coin, which was then the standard coin of the realm, was in a state. 
at which the boldest and most enlightened statesman stood aghast."—History 

England, chapter 21. 
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almost a curiosity. 
can be readily imagined. 8 transactions were thrown into con- 
fusion. For lack of some fixed standard of value men could not safely con- 
tract without some stipulation, not always convenient to make, as to the 
uality of coin in aac payments were to be made. The officers of the ex- 
uer haring as. an experiment weighed . o in hammered money. re- 
— 9 paid in, found the weight scarcely one-half what it should bave 
The great of ex being deranged. all trade, all industry 
Was smitten as with a palsy.” “It may well be doubted,“ says Macaulay, 
“whether all the misery which had been inflicted on the English nation na 
uarter of a century of bad kings, bad ministers, bad parliaments, and bad 
was equal to the misery caused in a single year by bad crowns and 
shillings,’ 


ONE REMEDY. 


The government had sought to provide aromens e improved methods, 
ofcoinage. The pieces were no longer struck by but were turned 
heir shape being exactly circular and the edges inscribed, 
nor was counterfeit as practicable. 
t remedy did not work. The old ered pieces and the new 
milled coins current together and alike receivable for public and con- 
sequently for private dues, it was found that the perfect coins disa 
from circulation. In other words, bad and good money being on 
footing, the good money was driven out, so while the government min 
sued the new money by the wagon load it did not reappear in the till of the 
grocer or the wallet of the farmer.” 

“The politiciansof the day marveled exceedingly that everybody should be 
So perverse as to use light money in pref rence to good money. In other 
words, they marveled that nobody chose to pay 12 ounces of silver when 10 
Would serve the turn.” 

Another remedy was demanded. The obvious one was, of course, to call 
im the old money for recoinage and to declare it to be no longer legal tender 
after a certain date, and this measure was at last decided opo But there 
were inconveniences and dimculties attending this course. the first place 
the collection of tbe earrency for the pose of recoinage would produce 
for a time adeliciency in the amount cireulation. Then there would be 
the loss in value between the old coin and the new. The first trouble was 

vided inst to some extent. But it was in arranging the second that 
© political mountebank got in his work. 

On the one looked like a hardship that those who ha) at 
the time to hold the mutilated coin should lose the large difference between 
their real weight and their ne value. On the other hand it would 
amount to a large tax on the public for the government to make good the 
difference to the holder. 

It was at this point that the specious proposition was made that the stand- 
ard of the coin should be lowered. that the new shilling should be worth only 
ninepence or ninepence half-penny. This measure was urged by a large 
party as a ready solution of matter. 

Parliament, it is true, a recoinageact which provided for recoining 
the money of the realm according to the old standard. But this did notstop 
the agitation of the measure to lower the standard. was of course 
popular with thousands, who were willing to pay a debt of £100 with money 
worth only $8. And thousands of others seemed dull eno’ to sup; 
that the Government, by calling ninepence a shilling, could make 

ual to twelvepence, forget ing that government can only fix the stand 
Ps jeeps but can not give it value. Justas government can fix the number 
of cubic Inches in a quart, sothat men in buy and selling by the quart can 
know what it will mean, but it can not make than that worth as much 
as so many cubic inches. 

England was threatened by this proposition with an act of wholesale con- 
Biscation for the benefit of the government and the debtor class. 

The very agitation of such a measure, backed as it was by a large party, 
was a severe shock to credit, 

The advoeatesof the neasure seized upon the — ae confusion nec- 

resul from the calling in of the currency for recoinage as an ex- 
cuse for its SIOPAO, ‘They declared that the depression was entirely 
caused by the ure of Parliament to adopt their proposition. and as anew 
Parliament was to assemble strenuous efforts were made to elect members 
committed to the policy of lowering the stand rd. 

It became the great issue in the elections The people were harangued at 
every place of public resort, “from the chocolate bouse in St. James street 
to the sanded kite en of the alehouse on the village ha 

In verse and prose the suffering multitude were incited to rise in rebellion, 
and to tear in pieces the members of Parliament who had stood firm for hon- 
umults occurred in many places. The very depression of 
which these agitators compl was tenfold by the announce- 
ment of their popowa method of relie it Es did this result 
follow when the general voice of the nation seemed for a time to favor the 


a pin was Not ea: 
Hut the 


80 
em 
ard 


medium of * 
circulation to take Its place. For, with the 


cn ad astandstill. The cry of distress went up from every corner of the 
kingdom. — 

Even opulent men eould not obtain ready money to the weekly bills 
of the baker and the butcher. The Bank of England could pay only 15 per 


cent on its notes. 
But this cruel . which extended over a number of months and pro- 


7 pence 12 


of out good money by issuing money. only an arti» 

pos remet Would it forever ruin ar credit by a whol e confiscation 
0 

Never did more hang in the balance. A mistake here would have been a 
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out. 


with which the loss of the entire fleet and the defeat ot 
— ö — bey Secre f the Treasury, 
us pntaguo the young tary o „was 
equal to the crisis. With heroic firmness and unparalleled eloquence he 
made the tight for honest money and won. After a stormy debate, which 
resounded through all Christendom," Parliament atlast, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, resolved that “the s of money of the Kingdom should not 
be altered in fineness, weight, or denomination.” 

The defeat of the agitation this time was complete. The country again 
breathed freely. Une stroke of statesmanship had turned the shadow of 
death into morning. Within four days.“ says Macaulay. there was a per- 
ceptible improvement in trade.“ The tide turned. From the moment the 
Commons declared their fixed determination to maintain the standard of the 
currency, the milled money to come forth from a thousand strong 
boxes and private drawers.” Great quantities of gold were turned loose 
from secret corners and from behind the panels of wainscots. 

“Tho dead corpse of public credit arose and stood upon its feet.“ 

Business contidence recovered from the most tremendous shock it had 
ever sustained, and the deep and solid foundation had been laid on which 
Was. to rise the most gigantic fabric of commercial prosperity that the world 
has ever seen.“ And this happy transformation was the result of establish- 
ing in the policy of the Government one simple pro tion: 

“Phat the words pounds and ‘shillings’ should havea fixed signification 
that every man should know what his contracts meant and what his prop- 
erty Was Worth.” 

Mr. DOLPH. Jevons, in Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
changes, says: 

Though the public generally do not discriminate between coins and coins, 
ponang there is an apparent similarity. a small class of money changers, 

lion dealers, bankers. or goldsmiths make it their business to be acquainted 
with such differences. and know how to derive a prout from them. These 
are the people who frequently uncoin money, either melting it or by ex- 
porting it to countries where it {s sooner or later melted. Some coins are 
sunk in the sea and lost, and some are carried abroad by e ts and trav- 
elers who do not look closely to the metallic value of the muney. But by 
far the greatest part of the standard coinage is removed from circulation by 
poopie who know that they shail gain by choosing for this purpose the new 
eavy coins most recently issued from the mint. Hence es the practice 
extensively carried on in the present day in England. of and culling, 
or, aS another technical expression is, garb the co e, devoting the 
coins to the melting pot, and passing the old worn coins into circulation. 

on every suitable opportunity. 

From these considerations we readily learn the truth and importance of a 
pora law or principle concerning the circulation of money, which Mr. 

s has very appropriately named the Law of Theorem of Gresham, 
after Sir Thomas Gresham, who clearly e Its truth three centuries 
ago. This law. briefly expressed. is that money drives out good money, 
but that good money can not drive out bad money. 

Continuing, he says: 


The most extreme instance which has ever occurred was in the case of 
the Japanese currency. 


ne ge panese 
76... 
io tha towns. in Japan o eet iene itzebus, but was worth in English 
money about 18s. 5d., whereas the silver itzebus was equal only to about 18. 4d. 
Thus the Ja were estimating their gold money at only about one-third 
of its value as estimated according to the relative values of the metals in other 
parts of the world. The earliest European traders ores a rare opportu- 
nity for making profit. By buying up the kobangs at the native rating they 
trebled their money until the natives, perceiving what was being done, with- 
drew from circulation the remainder of the go! 

Mr. President, Ithink that is enough upon this point. If any- 
one supposes that it would be ible with free co e of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, while the commercial ratio is 27 or 28 tol, 
to maintain in concurrent cireulation gold and silver coin, I 
should like tohave him show me an example in all history where 
that has been done. Of course, as I have said on other occasio: 
if the United States could buy all the silver bullion in the worl 
and adopt some plan for the redemption in goldof silver coin 
coined at the ratio of 16 to 1, then it might be possible for the 
United States to double the value of all the silver bullion and 
silver coin in the world, but that to my mind is preposterous. 

The Senator from California [Mr. WBITE | the other day stated 
and reiterated that we eould not expect foreign countries to 
agree to any arrangement by which their mints were to be 
opened to the free coinage of silver ata given ratio unless the 

nited States led the way, meaning, as I understood him, unless 
the United States should adopt free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. Can it be possible that my friend from Cali- 
fornia has lived so long in the world and has not learned that 
nations, like individuals, in matters of business are not gov- 
erned by benevolence or influenced by good example, but that 
they are governed by the law of s:lf-interest? There is nota 
nation in the world attempting to maintain in circulation both 

old and silver or having the gold standard that would not re- 
joice to see the United States adopt free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 and join China and Japan and Mexico, and let 
our gold go to the gold-using countries. 

Foreign investors might take alarm at the prospect of free 
coinage of silver inthe United States and some of them with- 
draw their investments; but the English Government knows 
that our obligations held in Great Britain, payable by their 
terms in gold coin, must be paid in gold. 

When the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] 
was discussing the epang measure the other day, I asked him 
if there was any silver in the world, except ih it stored in our 
own vaults and which is represented in circulation by Treasury 
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notes, which was not doing duty as money or being used in the 
arts? The Senator did not seem willing or able to answer 
promptly; but the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] an- 
swered, and admitted that there is to-day no silver in the world 
except the silver we have stored in our vaults that is not doing 
duty as money. 

if the nations of the earth now having the silver standard 
should stop using silver as money, the European nations could 
not maintain the gold standard fora week. The more demand 
there is for silver, the more nations that have free coinage of 
silver, the better it is for those nations, the more gold they will 
have. All the gold and all the silver in the world are doing 
duty as money. The trouble now is that gold and silver are di- 
vided between the nations. Some nations use gold and use sil- 
ver in concurrent circulation by redeeming silver in gold, and 
other nations use silver only. t the United States stop the 
purchase of silver bullion and throw the silver bullion that is 
now being purchased monthly upon the markets of the world and 
thus decrease the price of silver bullion, and it will force upon 
the attention of the ple of countries maintaining both gold 
and silver in circulation and which are upon the gold basis the 
necessity of at once facing the question of the concurrent circu- 
lation of gold and silver and a larger use of silver bullion, and 
hasten the day when we can secure an international agreement. 
3 STEWART. May I ask a question of the Senator from 

regon? 

r. DOLPH. Certainly. 
5 STEWART. What will you do for money in the mean 
e? 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. ALLEN] the other day reiterated a statement which had 
n made on this floor over and over again, that we were about 
to destroy one-half of the money of the country. 

Mr.PLATT. Of the world. 

Mr. DOLPH, Of the world. As I have just shown by the ad- 
mission of the Senator from Nevada, every ounce of silver, ex- 
cept that we have stored in our own vaults, is doing duty as 
money to-day. It is not proposed: by the pending measure to 
destroy any portion of our money. hat is the pending bill? It 
simply provides for the discontinuance of the purchase of silver. 
It is not proposed that a dollar of our silver coin shall be with- 
drawn from circulation or demonetized, Even the provision in 
the act of 1890 for the coinage of the silver dollar i 

Mr. STEWART rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish the Senator would not interrupt me 
now. The provision for the coinage of silver necessary for the 
88 of redemption of Treasury notes is not proposed to be 


re ed. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. It will interrupt me just now. 

Mr. STEWART. All rigis 

Mr. DOLPH. I undertake to say that there is no demonetiza- 
tion of silver proposed. What is demonetization? There can 
be no demonetization until there has been monetization; and 
there is no provision in the bill pending before the Senate for 
demonetizing a silver dollar. On the contrary, the friends of 
the pending measure hope by stopping the purchase of silver 
bullion to maintain in circulation our silver coin at a parit 
with gold by strengthening the credit of the Government an 
leading its citizens to understand that the silver coin is to be 
maintained by the Government at a parity with the gold coin. 

Mr. STEWART. When the Senator speaks of silver being 
used as money, I ask him whether it is to be used as credit money 
or as standard money of the world? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is all used asstandard money. Our silver 
dollars are standard money just as much as our legal-tender notes 
are standard money. Theonly difference between a legal-tender 
note and a silver dollar is that the legal-tender note is entirely 
an obligation of the Government. It represents 100 cents of 
national obligation, whereas the silver dollar represents 44 cents 
Government debt and obligation and 56 cents of intrinsic 
value, 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iwish the Senator would let me get through 
with answering one question before he propounds another. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator states what the silver dollar rep- 
resents. I simply want to know what the gold dollar represents? 

Mr, DOLPH. The gold dollar represents 100 cents of intrin- 
sic value, worth that in any country on the face of the globe. 
Tn fact, as I have said on another occasion, when it is exported 
it is valued by weight, and it has no greater value because it 
has the stamp of the Government upon it. You might put it in 
the melting pot and melt it into a gold bar and it would have 
the equal value of the coin anywhere where gold is used for 
money or in the arts. 

Mr. PEFFER. But is it of the same value to the jeweller, to 
the manufacturer in the arts, or as a commodity? 


Mr. DOLPH. Certainly; it is of equal value. Now, I wish to 
call attention to another thing in thisconnection. I have been 
diverted a little from the line of my argument. We have now in 
circulation over $600,000,000 of silver money. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no. 

Mr. DOLPH. Well, if we have it not all in circulation we 
have the certificates Pe Seg nng it in circulation, which is 
equivalent. It may not be all in circulation. I think it is sub- 
stantially all in circulation except our fractional coin. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow, I will call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the 630,000,000 includesall the bullion bought 
under the Sherman act. That can not be said to be in circula- 


tion. 

Mr. DOLPH. Whatever the amount may be, my argument 
is the same. If you go to free coinage—and the effect of free 
coinage is to make the money value of the silver dollar worth 
but 56 cents, that is, its intrinsic value—you destroy in the hands 
of the people of the United States 44 per cent of all the silver 
money in circulation, because the only provision made by the 
Government for the redemption of the silver dollar is its receipt 
for taxes, and just the moment the silver dollar parts company 
with the gold dollar just that moment all public dues will be 
paid in silver; and the redemption of the silver dollar by its re- 
ceipt as the equivalent of gold which now goes on by that 
process would cease. AsIsay, we would destroy 44 per cent of the 
value of our silver currency in the hands of the holders and 
destroy it at a blow. 

My friend from Idaho [Mr. SHOUP] the other day undertook 
to show how much the Government had made by the purchase of 
silver bullion and by treating the difference 8 the pur- 
chase price of silver bullion and the face of the silver dollars as 
profit he made out to his own satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment had made a large amount. The Senator never stopped to 
consider that the intrinsic value of a silver dollar is but 56 cents, 
and that44 cents of it represents the obligation of the Government, 
the indebtedness of the Government. If he had stopped to con- 


sider that, he would have found that the Government has lost 


$134,000,000 on its purchases of silver under the Bland act and 
under the Sherman act on account of the depreciation in the price 
of silver bullion. The Senator might just as well say thatif the 
Governmentshould to-day issue 8100, 000, 000 of legal-tender notes, 
the profit to the Government would be $100,000,000, less the cost 
of the paper and the cost of printing the notes. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator from Oregon mean to say 
that the difference between the bullion value of the $400,000,000 
of silver dollars in this country and the face of the dollar isa 
debt on the part of the Government? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do. 

Mr. TELLER. If so, will the Senator tell us how, when, and 
in what way that debt is to be paid? 

Mr. DOLPH. I have repeated over and over my proposition 
uponthispoint. Istateditthismorning. TheGovernmentissues 
the standard silver dollar, virtually saying to the people, This 
coin is intrinsically worth what the silver bullion In it is worth. 
But it is issued on the faith of the Government that it shall be 
received for public dues as the equivalent of a gold dollar, that 
is, for one hundred cents.” That is the only provision now made 
by law for its redemption, but that provision, with the expecta- 
tion of all the people of the United States that this Government 
will never permit the silver dollar to part company with the gold 
dollar, has kept it in circulation. 

If the people of this country should understand for a moment 
that the Government did not intend to maintain by existing pro- 
visions, and by further proper provision for that purpose if neces- 
sary, the value of the silver dollar equal to that of the gold dol- 
lar, it would part company with the gold dollar within twenty- 
four hours,and would depreciate and be worth as money no more 
than 56 cents. I am correct in saying that in every standard sil- 
ver dollar issued to-day by the Government of the United States 
44 cents represents the indebtedness of the Government, the ob- 
ligation of the Government to receive the dollar for 100 cents 
and to maintain it in circulation at par with the gold dollar. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
He assumes that the value of the silver dollar is because it can 
be paid for public dues. I admit that the value of the dollar is 
because it performs all the functions of a dollar: not only that, 
but it is legal tender for all purposes. I want to ask the Senator 
if he is aware how much of this despised silver money goes into 
the Treasury by the way of payment for revenue duties, 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not know, nor do Icare. That does not 
affect the proposition at all. The Senator might as well ask me 
how much of the paper money, the legal-tender notes, go into 
the Treasury or are paid for duties. 

Mr. TELLER. They do, largely. 

Mr.DOLPH. Thatisanimmaterial matter. The legal-tender 
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notes are redeemed on 35 at the Treasury in gold coin 
at their face, and therefore they circulate everywhere at their 
face. 

Mr. TELLER. How with silver? Will not that do the same? 

Mr. DOLPH. The silver coin is received for internal taxes 
and for duties as the equivalent of gold. We collect of those 
taxes over $500,000,000 annually; and that is aqualified redemp- 
tion of the silver dollar by the Government in gold coin. I un- 
dertake to say that if you should repeal the provision for their 
receipt for public dues, repeal the provision for their redem 
tion, they would depreciate within twenty-fours until they would 
Sik jes no more as money than they are intrinsically worth as 
bullion. 

Besides, as I have said, in addition to that there isan 88 
sion (and I hope it is a correct impression) among the people of 
this country that the Government proposes, if that pro on is 
not sufficient, to port other provisions for the redemption of 
its silver coin in gold, so that no holder shall lose on account of 
its depreciation. 

The other day when the Senator from Delawaro [MT HIG- 
GINS] was addressing the Senate his attention was called by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] to the fact that gold did 
not begin to perceptibly leave this country until 1810. 

Mr. TELLER. Eighteen hundred and twenty-one. 

Mr. DOLPH. I interrupted the Senator from Delaware to 
say that that would be an argument, in my judgment, to show 
that during the period from the establishment of the mint to 
1810, the ratio between gold and silver was nearer 15 to 1 than 
it was 154 to 1. The Senator from Colorado promptly inter- 
vie nie me by saying I was contradicted by history, or I was mis- 
taken. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator desires to quote me I wish he 
would quote me correctly. I have never said a word about 1810. 
I was talking about 1821. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well; I stand corrected. I will under- 
take to show that gold did begin to leave this country in 1810, 
and I will undertake to prove that the suggestion I made to the 
Senator from Delaware in regard to the commercial ratio be- 
tween gold and silver was correct. 

Now, it is quite important which is right in regard to this 
matter, the Senator from Colorado or myself, but it may be im- 
poas to understand how slight a difference between the in- 

ic value of gold and silver and the legal ratio for coinage 
is sufficient to cause one to drive the other out of circulation, 
and how soon the Gresham law will begin its operation after 
this difference takes place. 

I hold in my hand the History of Bimetallism in the United 
States by gee, Pei and I shall read brief extracts fromit. He 
Bays, On page 13: 

The establishment of a double standard in the United States is due to 
Alexander Hamilton. His Report on the Establishment of a Mint remains 
the best source of information as to the reasons for adopting the sys- 
tem which has continued, with a slight break, from thatdayto this. Aswas 
to be expected, the arguments ee at 3 time in favor of bimet- 
allism had not occurred to Hamilton, He did not enter into a general dis- 
cussion of the effects of a double standard, such as we might expect from a 
modern bimetallist. In speaking of gold and silver, he was emphatic in 
3 his belief that if we must adopt one metal alone that metal should 
be gold, and not silver (at variance, as we have seen, with the views of Rob- 
ert Morris, in 1782); because, said Hamilton, gold was the metal least liable to 
variation. In fact, we find in his report thus early in our history an ex- 

ression of that . for gold over silver, whenever the former can be 

ad, which has since then played no little part among the influences acting 
on the relative values of the two metals. 

Quoting from Hamilton: 


As long as gold, either from its intrinsic superiority as a metal, from its 
rarity, or from the prejudices of mankind, retains so considerable a preémi- 
nence in value over silver as it has hitherto had, a natural consequence of this 
seems to be that its condition will be more stationary. The revolutions, 
therefore, which may take place in the comparative value of gold and silver 
will be changes in the state of the latter rather than in that of the former. 


Laughlin says: 
This prophecy of Hamilton's was fulfilled to the letter within a few years 


after the words were uttered. 
= * a * * $ 4 


It would not do, says Hamilton, to adopt a single silver standard, for that 
would act “‘to abridge the quantity of the circulating medium.” It was 
hoped to utilize the existing quantity of silver, and yet keep the gold also. 
Although he 3 a single standard of gold, he must be content to take 
what he could get; and silver was most eas: 7 secured for the new currency. 
There is, he adds, an extraordinar, supply of silver in the West Indies, and 
oe foe render it easier for the Uni tates to obtain a supply of that 
me 


Skipping and reading at another place: 


Having, for these reasons, fully decided to adopt a double standard, the 
Secretary was obliged to face the chief difficulty in the problem—the selec- 
tion of a legalratio between gold and silver. Here was the rock on which, 
as we shall see hereafter, his system was inevitably bound to go to pieces. 

In selecting a ratio between gold and silver in our coinage there is not a 
reasonable doubt but that, in spite of later changes, Hamilton fully intended 
to keep as closely as possible to the market ratio in the United States. 

There can y be a better rule in any country for the le than the 
market proportion, if this can be supposed to have been produ by the free 
and steady course of commercial principles. The presumption in such 


case is that each metal finds its true level, according to its intrinsic utility, 


in the general system of money operations. 

Ha decided to adopt the market ratio he found an alternative between 
(1) the market ratio of the commercial world and (2) the market ratio solely 
2 the United States. He frankly admitted his inability to discover the 

ormer. 

That is, the market ratio of the commercial world, 

To ascertain the first with 1 would uire better materials than 
are possessed, or than could be obtained without an inconvenient delay. 
Here he committed a grave financial error. No system of bimetallism has 
been able to exist for any length of time in a country trading with fore 
states if the mint ratio was not in agreement with the market ratio of 
chief commercial nations. ton certainly did not then foresee this dif- 
ficulty. On a matter of monetary principles he was wholly wrong. He 
should have made the 1 in regard to the relative values current in 
“the commercial world” with great care, for if he had no time to conduct 
such an inves tion it was certain that his bimetallic system would soon 
be disturbed. But, as we shall soon l he was led to that which was 
right in fact, although on a matter of principles he was wholly in error. 

Then he goes on to speak of the weight of gold and silver 
coins. 

It seemed, therefore, to be definitely understood that 24} grains of fine 
gold stood as the reco; equivalent of a silver dollar; and with this 
starting point Hamilton, having already selected the ratio of 1:15 between 
the co: would be led a to determine that the silver dollar onga to 
contain 15 X 244 grains of fine silver, or 371, And, in all probability, 
this was the process by which he arrived a conclusion. He announ: 
that the later issues of dollars from the ad ea mint had contained 374 

of fine silver, and the latest issues om 
current market ratio in the United States these dollars for 
55 grs of fine gold) of from 1;15.11 to 1:14.78, or a mean ratio of about 1:15, 
this ratio Hamilton says it is somewhat more than the actual or market 
proportion, which is not quite 1:15, But, throughout his inquiry, no one 
can doubt but that he was 


onestly seeking for a ratio as near as possible 
tothat existing in the markets of the United States. He certainly can not 
be charged with an intention of underrating gold, 

Concerning the ratio of the commercial value of gold and sil- 
ver this author says: 

The relative values between gold and silver, computed by Dr. Soetbeer 
from absolutely credible sources in the official quotations twice a week of 
the prices of silver at Hambat are the mostreliable. About 1780. Hamb 
was a much more important silver market than was London, although 
later years the English city has easily taken the lead of all o 
Another table of ratios was compiled in 1829 by John Whi 
United States Bank, covering the years from 1760 to 1829. 

Not wishing to read at length from this work, I will 
my remarks two tables showing the commercial ratio 
gold and silver from 1780 to 1833. 

Mr. TELLER. Whose tables? 

Mr. DOLPH. They are from Soetbeer and White. 

Mr. TELLER. Covering what point of time? 

Mr. DOLPH. They begin with 1780 and come down to 1833. 

Mr. TELLER. At London, Paris, or Hamburg? 

Mr. DOLPH. One at Hamburg and the other in the United 
States, at least Mr. White was a citizen of the United States, 
and a prominent financier of the counfry. 
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These tables show that I was substantially correct in stati 
that it was the decrease of the price of silver bullion that caus 
the exportation of gold to commence in 1810. I desire to read 
what Su author says about the time when gold began to be ex- 
ported. ? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What book is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam reading from the History of Bimetallism 
in the United States, by Laughlin. I will state that some years 
ago I verified many of these quotations and suggestions and 
found them to be correct. I believe the author to generally 
admitted to be correct. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question? 
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Mr. DOLPH. Ce $ 

Mr. McPHERSON. What possible influence can be exerted 
to-day by the principle the Senator is quoting? [ understand 
him to say that at that time the mints of the world were taking 
the silver of the world and establishinga price. The mint price 
was the world’s price of silver. To-day there is no mint price. 
The mints of the world are closed to silver; and even the mints 
of the United States are closed to silver in the sense that they 
can make any market for silver. Therefore, in what respect does 
ope 3 the Senator is using explain the present situa- 

Ss 7 

Mr. DOLPH. Lam endeavoring to show that free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 is impracticable in this country: that 
the operation of the Gresham law would drive goid out of circu- 
lation and substitute silver for it. I was discussing the effect of 
free coinage at the ratio af li tol. That was the purpose for 
which I was hea the tables. 

Mr. MCPHERSO Would I interfere with the Senator if I 
should male one observation? 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The operation of the Gresham law began 
in our country in 1834. It began even prior to that time. 

Mr. DOLPH. It began in 1810, as I was just about to show. 

Mr.McPHERSON. LIwillsay 1810. No one argues that there 
was more than 3 per cent difference between the market value 
of silver and the market value of gold from 1810, the time of 
which the Senator speaks, up 90 18:3. It was found necessary 
even then, to keep both metals in circulation, that there should 
be arevision of the coinage law. If a simple variation of 3 per 
cent during the period of time of which I speak first drove gold 
and then silver alternately out of this country, how much more 
certainly would a variation to-day of nearly 70 per cent drive 
gold out ot the country? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator and I do not disagree as to the im- 
practicability of free coinage of silver, at least as to the imprac- 
ticability of securing in this country the concurrent circulation 
of gold and silver under the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1. 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will my colleague allow me a 
moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. If my colleague will allow me to finish my 
statement: I prefer to answer one question at a time. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. 8 I hardl e to acol t eee act ny Hah 85 
passed for the purpose of secur the circulation o. th go 
and silver as money. The truth is, as I stated on this floor at 
one time, many members of Congress were indifferent as to 
whether we retained silver, but they were bound to have gala, 
and while they were warned that the ratio of 16 to 1 would be 
an overvaluation of gold and would drive silver out of the coun- 
try, they still insisted on that ratio. The act of 1334 was passed 
for the purpose of securing the circulation of gold in this country. 
We do not disagree about that. I was discussing the question 
when the legal ratio adopted in the United States of 15 tol 
ceased to be the commercial ratio, when the Gresham law began 
to operate, and when gold began perceptibly to leave this country. 
As I said, it is a mutter of history, a matter of fact; and whether 
the Senator from Colorado or I may be right, it is indifferent; 
but as to the operation of the Gresham law and the effect of the 
divergence of the legal ratio and the commercial ratio the mat- 
ter 9 Now I will hear my colleague. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. With the consent of my col- 
league, I should like to ask him and also the Senator from New 
Jersey a question, and that is whether the fact that there is or 
is not ata particular time a ee of currency makes any 
difference in respect to the operation of the Gresham law? 

Mr. DOLPH. None at all. 

Mr. MITCHELLo! Oregon. And furthermore, whether there 
was a redunduncy of currency during the time he states the 
Gresham law operated? 

Mr. DOLPH. None at all. As J said a little while ago, you 
may search history, you may go bick as far as we have any au- 
thentic history, and no commercial country has ever been able to 
muintain the concurrent circulation of gold and silver under free 
coinage when the legal ratio was not the commercial ratio. I 
cited the case of Japan. Without foreign commerce, without 
contact with the great, world and business, certain ornamental 
gold pieces were in domestic circulation for one-third of their 
value, but the moment she entered into treaties with foreign 
countries and had a foreign commerce and came in contact with 
foreigners, that moment her gold pieces began to go out of the 
miae and it became necessary to withdraw them from circu- 

n. 


Mr. TELLER rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 
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Mr. TELLER, The Senator asserts as he did the other 
day, that the relation between gold and silver is one of commerce 
and not of law. I said then that when I had an opportunity I 
should show that he isin error, I have never had that oppor- 
tunity yet. I want to call his attention to the fact, as he must 
in his have learned, that Spiin at one time added to 
gold over and above the commercial relation that existed at that 
time one-fifteenth, and immediately the commercial relation as- 
similated to thelegal relation. [assert that that is the univer- 
sal rule throughout the world, and that it is not, as the Senator 
States, the commercial ratio. 

Mr. DOLPH, Mr. President, I can not step to inquire as to 
whether the Senator is correct in his statement as to a fact of 
2 Lassert the general proposition which I state is true. 
My colleague the other day . the Senator from Florida 

ir. Pasco] to know if he proposed that we should have the free 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 27 or 28 to 1, and during his re- 
marks said that, in his judgment, it would be unconstitutional 
for the Government to undert ike to fix the value of the metals, 

Mr. President, we do not. need any prohibition of the Consti- 
tution to prevent Congress from fixing the value of the metals. 
The value of the precious metals is fixed like the value of ever 
other product of human industry; it is fixed by the unive 
law of supply and demand. It would beidie tos ppose that leg: 
islation can fix their value. [admit that Congress might pro- 
vide new uses for gold or silver, as Congress did provide for the 
purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver to be stored away in the 
vaults of the Treasury. That no doubt helped to sustain the 
price of silver. Congress might grant a bounty tosilyer-miners 
to induce the production of silver, and so might atiect its price. 
Congress might provide by law for a larger use of silver as 
money, and so affect i's price indirectly, as it might affect the 

rice of any other product of industry ina like minner. But it 
s idle to talk about legislating value. 

I do not sympathize with the idea which seems to be abroad in 
the land that the stamp of the Goverament creates valus; that 
you can stamp leather, or tin, or copper or any metal with 
the stamp of ths Government and provide that it shall be a legal 
tender and it becomes good money. On another accasion Ihave 
taken occasion to discuss that question. I do not wish to be led 
off into a discussion of it at this time. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to ask 
him a onian 

Mr. LPH. 8 

Mr. PEFFER. What is the commercial value of the bullion 
in a silver dollar at this time? 

Mr. DOLPH. On the 9th of last August, when I addressed 
the Senate on the question, it was 56 cents; but 1 do not follow 

Then I ask 


the markets closely. 

Mr. PEFFER (exhibiting a silver dollar of 1892). 
the Senator what is the value of this silver coin—a, dollar? 

Mr. DOLPH. Its intrinsic value is 56 cents. 

Mr. PEFFER. What is the money value of this coin? 

Mr. DOLPH. The money value of it is 100 cents; because it 
is redeemed by the Government. 

Mr. PEFFER. What mikes that value? 

Mr. DOLPH. My deir sir, what is the intrinsic value of a 
twenty-dollar legal-tender note? It has no intrinsic value what- 
ever. Why is it worth $20? Because if you carry it to the 
Treasury of the United States you can get $20 for it. But I do 
not care to be led off into a discussion on that point. This is as 
far as I care to discuss it now. 

Mr. PEFFER. But, Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Kansas could not convert me 
to the idea, the doctrine of flat money if he should interrupt me 
all the afternoon. 

Mr. PEFFER, I do not wish to do so, Mr. President, but 
when the Senator referred to this fiat idea he addressed his re- 
marks to me, and Iam very glad he did, for it nire me the op- 
portunity of letting him state to the Senate and to the country 
what makes this coin, which contains 3714 grains of pure silver, 
worth a dollar in any market of the country, while the commer- 
cial value of the buliion that is in it is worth 2 56 cents. 

Mr. DOLPH. My dear sir, if youcarry that silver dollar over 
the Mexican border it is worth 100 cents, 

Mr. PEFFER. I will not doit. 

Mr. DOLPH. You can get nearly two Mexican dollars that 
contain more silver than that for that dollar, because they have 
free coinage over there:and so you would find it with every free 
coinage country in the world. owever, Ido not careto go into 
that discussion. Twice | have stated on this floor what causes 
the silver dollar to pass as the equivalent of a gold dollar in this 
country, and I do not care to repeat myself. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 


yield? 
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Mr. DOLPH. I will yield. 

Mr. TELLER. This seems to be a sort of academic discussion 
now. Wilk the Senator from Oregon tell us what he means by 
fiat? 

Mr. DOLPH. I will let the Senator from Kansas answer, who 
said that when I talked about fiat money Laimed my remarks at 


him. He must be posted. I willlethimstate what flat money is. 

Mr. PEFFER. But the Senator from Colorado directed his 
remarks to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is something that is attempted to be made 
money by legislution, making it a legal tender,.and by stamping 
it with the government stamp, without possessing intrinsic value 
or any provision for exchanging it for that which has intrinsic 
value. I think that isa very good definition. 
wee TELLER. Will the Senator permit me to ask hima ques- 

n? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iwill. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator tell me why gold will not 
pay a debt in China, why it will not pay a debt in India, and in 
some other sections of the world? T want to know if it is not be- 
cause it lacks the fiat of the government? 

Mr. DOLPH. Gold does not pay debts in India, and probably 
not in China, because it is nota legal tender. That is all there 
is of that. 

Mr.GRAY. Who has said that gold does not pay debtsthere? 

Mr. DOLPH. It will pay debtsand it does pay debts. I guar- 
antee that nobody ever heard of any one who refused to take 
gold unless he wanted to prevent the payment of a debt. But I 
understand gold is not a legal tender in India, and yet all their 
exchanges.are done upon the gold basis. When a man buys wheat 
or any product of India he draws gold exchange on London. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator answer me another question, 
which will come nesrer home? Why is the creditor not com- 
pelled to take gold bars in payment of his debt? 

Mr. DOLPH. Because the United States coins its own money. 
But I will refer the Senator to a fact to which I alluded ina 
former speech here, that in Culifornia. in the early days before 
the mint was established, private parties made goid coin which 
passed current and was worth there just as mueh as the gold coin 
of the Government. 

Mr. TELLER. That was done in my part of the country. 

Mr. DOLPH. InCalifornia, and in other parts of the country, 
that was done, because intrinsically it was worth all it purported 
to be worth. 

Mr. TELLER. I want the Senator’s attention attracted to 
this point, that money has legal-tender debt-discharging quali- 
ties, and thut those can only be conferred by law. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, nobody disputes that proposition. 

Mr. TELLER. That is the fiat, and that is all there is of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Nobody disputes the proposition that only the 
Government ean mike money that will pay debts; that only the 
Government can provide money which is a legal tender; but it 
does not follow that the legal-tender quality or the stamp of the 
Government imparts value. I deny it. It does not do it. But, 
as I said before, I do not care to be diverted into a discussion of 
that proposition again. 

Mr. PEFFER. How does it get that? 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator wait? I do not wish to oc- 
cupy so much time. 

r. PEFFER. I only want to know how it gets the legal-ten- 
der quality from the Government. 

Mr. DOLPH. My dear sir, the gold in a twenty-dollar piece 
is just as valuable before it is poured into the mold and minted 
as it is after it comes out. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada and Mr. PEFFER. How about paper? 

Mr. DOLPH. Paper has intrinsically no value. Paper that 
was not redeemable by the Government, was not convertible 
into something more valuable than itself, would not be worth 
anythi If you could force craditors to take Bat A would 
simply destroy debts or depreciate debts to the value of the 

r money. Paper money is valuable because it is redeemable 
2 something more valuable than itself. Our paper money is 
convertible into gold or silver coin. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The silver dollar is not redeemable. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ideny that. I have asserted that itis redeem- 
able, and I have stated the provision for its redemption at least 
twice. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. By what law? 

Mr. DOLPH. I decline to be interrupted except by a Sena- 
tor rising and addressing the Chair and getting permission. 

Mr. TELLER. I will not interrupt the Senator if it is disa- 
greeable to him, but he has rather invited interruption. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well, I will yield. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator says the silver dollar is redeem- 
able because it is paid for public dues. Why, then, on the same 
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terms, is not the gold dollar redeemable because it is paid also 


for public dues? t is it redeemable in, silver? 

. DOLPH. The stindard is gold. Silver dollars are re- 
deemable in goa to thsextentof being receivable for public dues 
as the equivalent of gold. That is all the answer I need to make, 
and it is a suflicientanswer. If the Senator supposes that that 
is not the provision which keeps the silver coin in circulation 
in this country the equivalent of gold, let him repeal that provi- 
sion and see how quickly the silver dollar would depreciate. 

Mr. TELLER. What provision? 

Mr. DOLPH. The provision for receiving silver in payment 
of public dues. 

Mr. TELLER. Let Congress repeal that provision in reference 
to any money and it would depreciate it. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; you may repeal the legal-tender qualities 
of gold and it would pass in this country as readily as it does to- 
day, and it would be just as valuable for exportation and for pay- 
ing balances in trade against us. 

r. TELLER. I agree to that statement as long as all the 
rest of the world gives it legal-tender quality; but let the whole 
world withdraw its legal-tender quality and it is not any better 
than lead. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, well, that is what a great portion of the 
world has been doing in regard to silver, and still the Senator 
from Colorado insists that we must have the free coinage of sil- 
ver atthe old ratio of 16 to 1, and that in the face of his proposition 
just now that if we should repeal the legal-tender quality of gold 
it would be worth no more than lead. In the face of all that has 
been done in reg:rd to silver by foreign countries the Senator 
from Colorado still insists on the free coinage of silver at the old 
ratio. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hiccrs] the other day made 
some very sensible remarks about public opinion on the question 
of free coinage, which Lask to have read at the desk. 

The PRESIDENG OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The secretary read as follows: 

I say in all candor to my friends from the South as well as the West. it 
seems to me that the mistake on your part has been that you have not un- 
dertuken to educate your people in what is U. 

You have followed instead of lea ling; you have listened instead of teach- 
ing: and when at last your party comes into unquestioned and unchecked 
power in all the branches of this Government for the first time since it was 
turned out on its great failure of thirty years ago, you find that responsi- 
bility palsies the hand that you had raised. and that you, trusted with the 

bilities of government, are co: to come around for what is 
the true doctrine and the true interest of the country. 

I say as much to my friends from the silver States: Of co 
fidence is weil placed, that only through international bimetall: 
ver be made 81.20 an ounce, then the position of their present representa- 
tives is indefensible, and only contributes to the disaster of their constitu- 
earnest and sincere that I am mistaken 
and they are righi © event determine. 

But if that issue is to come. Mr. President, I have no doubt of the result. 


it my con- 
can sil- 


taking the States inclusive of them north of the Missouri and the Onio and 
the Potomac east to the Atlantic Ocean. you have a solid wall in favor of 
repeal and opposed to isolated free coinage by the United States; and when 
that great contention is carried before the forum of the people, there is 
nothing to show that it would be 

Iknow that the farmers of the South have been left to P. istic teach- 
ers, and Ithink to mistaken Democratic leaders who, for w ver cause, 
whether a want of courage or for whatever reason. have not undertaken to 
avow the Democracy of Jackson and of Benten and to 242 the cause ot 
sound money measures. But nature abhors a vacuum. If the Democratic 
party should nov furnish the leaders from the South I my friends from 
the mountain States, that they may not be surprised. to in mind that 
to-day the Republican party of the upper South stands united for repeal and 
against free coinage. 

Mr. DOLPH. If it is true that there have been any leaders 
of public opinion who have been content to drift down the cur- 
rent, or supposed current, of public opinion on this question in- 
stead of stemming the tide and undertaking to educate the peo- 
ple, they are now reaping the natural consequences of such a 
course. The prospects for the free coinage of silver are less 
than eyer before. The price of silver bullion continues to de- 
crease. India has lately, under the force of circumstances, under 
the conditions which affect the commercial world, been com- 

Ned to join the great procession of states that have discon- 

inued the free coinage of silver or the coinage of silver for pri- 
vate individuals: and all that is left for our friends is just what 
some of them are doing. 

If they will not be convinced, and if they will not be turned 
from their course, they must fight with a courage of desperation, 
worthy of a better cause; and every time they advocate the free 
coinage of silver they are demoralizing the party to which they 
aoe professed allegiance and driving its members into the Pop- 

t party. 
My friend from North Dakota [Mr. KYLE], who I do not see 
resent, yesterday reiterated the oft-repeated statement in this 
Chamber that the discontinuance the coinage of silver in the 
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countries of Europe, and the fall in the price of silver, and what 
he was pleased to call the demonetization of silver in this coun- 
try in 1873, were brought about by a great conspiracy of the 
bankers and of the moneyed interests of the country. 

We heard exploded the other morning a statement which has 
been going the rounds for years, which affected the honor of the 
country and of Congress, to the effect that an English gentleman 
had come to America with a large amount of money and had cor- 
rupted Congress and secured the passage of the act of 1873. It 
turned out that Mr. Seyd was an ardent bimetallist, and had 
written numerous works on the subject, which have been quoted 
by Senators on this floor, and that he had not been in the United 
States since 1856. 

Mr. President, the idea of a groat conspiracy between the 
moneyed powers of the country is absurd tome. Do you sup- 
pose that ks will suspend operation; that banks whose busi- 
ness it is to loan money and receive interest will refuse to loan 
money; that the holders of bonds and stocks will sacrifice them 
upon a falling market; that men will export gold at a large ex- 
2 for the purpose of influencing legislation and securing 


islation in their interests? 
he very proposition is absurd. It is the law of self-interest 
that governs all business operations and governs all business 


men. Banks are organized for the purpose of making money, 
as all other industries are, and if any bank has closed its doors 
during the recent panic it was because the industrial situation 
uired it, because it was necessary todoso. If any bank has 
refused to loan money it is because the managers believed that 
under the existing depression and disturbances it was necessary 
to strengthen its reserves in order that it might weather the 
storm. If gold has been exported it is because it has been 
profitable to export it. I say it is absurd to talk about a con- 
iracy by which men would destroy their own business, sacrifice 
their own interests, and bring themselves to ruin and bank- 
ruptey for the sake of influencing legislation. That is about upon 
a 


r. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam one of the persons who believe there is a 
conspiracy, and I believe it capable of demonstration. The Sen- 
ator says there has been no 8 against the masses of the 
people by what we Populists call the money power, and which I 
shall take occasion to define after awhile. How does it come, 
then, as is true, that immediately following the Napoleonic wars 
the elder Rothschild bought up all the securities of the nations 
involved in the French war at a large discount and that shortly 
after that time the English nation resumed specie payments on 
the gold basis? 

How is it that in each monetary conference we have had in 
the last thirty years English influence and gold monometallism 
have dominates those conferences? How is it that the same 
class of persons who owned German securities procured the 
Prussian Government to go upon a gold basis immediately after 
the Franco-Prussian war? Granting, for argument's sake, that 
the correction of the record which was made here is proper, and 
I think it is proper, how is it that this Government has n 
consulting Ernest Bere, or the subject of any other government, 
upon its financial policy? i 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Oregon will yield to me 
for a moment, I wish to answer one suggestion made by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. It is true that in every monetary conference, 
so far as I know, certainly in the last monetary conference, Mr. 
Rothschild was very anxious for the utilization of both silver 
and gold. He stated at Brussels, what I believe to be true, that 
if there was a complete disuse of silver the world would see a 
panic and disaster such as were never seen before. So far from 
the Senator's statement being true, the reverse is true as respects 
even the delegates from Great Britain. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to correct the Senator from Iowa. 
That is not a correct statement of what Mr. Rothschild said. 
Mr. Rothschild stated that that would be the result unless the 
conference came to some arrangement by which there would be 
a further use of silver, and an extended use of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. TELLER. Notif they should destroy silver. He pre- 
dicted, in other words, that if the conference adjourned without 
affirmative action the result which has followed would take 


place. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. Of course, I did not pretend 
to quote the exact language of Mr. Rothschild. However, Mr. 
Rothschild not only conveyed that idea, but so far as he could 


in his own way he contributed to have everybody else use silver 
except England. He may not have stated, inthe remarks which 
he made, exactly what I said; butit was perfectly evident in that 
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conference that not only the delegates of Great Britain, but all 
the other delegates, were in favor of the utilization of both sil- 
ver and gold. All the delegates were in favor of it, but they 
were not ready, each for himself, to adopt it in his own sna & 

In pepon to the Senator from Colorado I want to reply brie 
ta what has been often said here, that the conference 8 
without action. The conference adjourned for reasons which I 
endeavored to explain here upon the floor a few days ago; and it 
was expected, and it is now expected, by Euro states, that 
the conference will reconvene. For reasons which I do not un- 
derstand and do not know, the conference was postponed from 
the 30th day of May until November. So far from the European 
governments not being interested in this question, there is not 
a European government which is not watching, day by day, every 
step and every movement that is taken here. The Senator from 
Oregon has stated truthfully thatif you can reach these govern- 
ments they are hoping that this Government in and of itself will 
get them out of their dilemma by unloosing our goldand taking 
the whole burden of silver upon ourselves. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if last February there was not a resolution passed in Parliament 
by 81 majority nst the reassembling of the conference. 

Mr. ALLISO Not by 81 majority. A resolution was passed, 
as I recollect, by only 47 majority, and 

Mr. STEWART. Eighty-one. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was a question of instruction to the 
European delegates. There was no pretense there, as I recollect 
the circumstance, that the conference would not reconvene. 

Mr. STEWART. It was simply a resolution expressing the 
sense of Parliament that the monetary conference should recon- 
vene, and it was voted down by a majority of 81. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ihave been very good natured. The Senator 
from Nebraska has made a speech instead of asking a question. 
I do not know whether I can remember it all or not. But I will 
hear him further. 

Mr. ALLEN. It was not a speech. I wanted simply to say a 
word in reply to the Senator from Iowa, with the permission of 
the Senator from Oregon. Was it not distinctly asserted by the 
majority of the English delegates to the Brussels conference 
last December that the unalterable policy of the English Gov- 
ernment was a gold monometallic policy, and was not the only 
proposition that was submitted by Mr. Alfred de Rothschild a 
proposition that this Government should continue the purchase 
of silver under the present act, or some act similar to it, and 
that the combined powers of Europe for five years would carry 
something like a similar amount? But every English delegate 
at that time, with the exception of Molesworth, I think—I do 
not recall these names readily—declared that the policy of that 
country was irrevocably a goa policy, and the London Times 
last month declared the inefficiency of the Brussels conference 
and stated that the remonetization of silver was a mere chimera. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am willing to admit, if it is an admission, I 
state that the English Government since 1816 has been upon a 
gold standard, and in all international conventions has declined 
to enter into any international agreement for the free coinage 
of silver in Great Britain. That she had a perfect right to 9 5 
She insists that she will maintain her own standard, and prob- 
ably she never will submit to join other countries in an interna- 
tional agreement for the free coinage of silver at an agreed ratio 
until the pressure becomes so great upon her and upon her de- 
pendencies as to make it 1 that she should do so. 

In regard to the action of Rothschild and others, it simply il- 
lustrates 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish the Senator would not interrupt me at 
present. I should like toconclude this remark. It simply illus- 
trates what I said a moment ago, that nations and individuals 
and corporations are actuated by selfish interests, selfish prin- 
ciples; and not unlikely when this financial storm has blown over 
we shall find that many sagacious and speculative wealthy men 
have profited largely by the depreciation in bonds and stocks 
and have made fortunes. The men who had money to do it have 
made fortunes by the purchase of railroad and Government se- 
curities. That is merely what Mr. Rothschild did, and it proves 
nothing. It does not prove a conspiracy. One individual can 
not conspire. But the talk on this floor is that all the great 
moneyed interests of the country have combined together to de- 
stroy sil ver and to bring about legislation for its demonetization; 
that they have combined and agreed to act against their own in- 
terests. I assert again that the proposition is absurd. 

We have heard a great deal on this floor 

Mr. TELLER. I do notdesire to interrupt the Senator unless 
it is agreeable to him. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will yield. ; 

Mr. TELLER. But Idesire to correct the Senator from Iowa. 
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I think I ought to put in the exact language of the distinguished 
Senator that he quoted, because I think his quotation was very 
incorrect. 

Mr. ALLISON. I made no 3 I merely gave the 
eneral statement as stated by Rothschild. a Senator 
rom Colorado must not put me in the attitude of endeavoring 

to quote him as though I had the document before me. I made 
a general statement, and no quotation. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will leave it in the RECORD as 
he said it I will have nothing further to say. This is what Mr. 
Rothschild said: 


I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the world is estimated 
at some thousands of millions. and if this conference were to break up with- 
out arriving atany definite result there would bea depreciation in the value 
of that commodity which it would be frightful to contemplate and out of 
whicha 5 panic would ensue, the far-spreading effects of which it 


would be impossible to foretell. 
Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Now, that is impliedly just what 
I stated; that is to say, that the destruction of silver would cause 
such a condition of disaster as could not be foretold. 
Mr. GRAY. And, if the Senator from Oregon will pardon 
me, it implied negatively the assertion that Mr. Rothschild at 
least was a coconspirator in the great conspiracy which has been 
discovered and exploited on this floor. 
Mr. DOLPH. We have heard a great deal of talk on this floor 
about the price of wheat and cotton. It is alleged that the price 
of these commodities has fallen as silver has fallen, and it seems 
to be intended to create by such talk the impression among the 
farmers and producers of the country that in some way their in- 
terests are not protected under the gold standard; that they 
lose something from the fact that the free coinage of silver was 
discontinued. 
The price of wheat and cotton, like the price of every com- 
modity of which we produce a surplus, is fixed in L6ndon by the 
supply and demand of the world. The wheat and cotton raised 
inthe United States have tocompete in the London markets with 
the wheat and cotton produced in India. Our wheat has to com- 
pete with the wheat produced in Russia, and in India, and the 
Argentine Republic, and in Egypt, and in every quarter of the 
globe; and whether we go toa silver standard or maintain the 
gold standard, the price of our exports of wheat or cotton will 
continue to be fixed in London in gold, by the universal law of 
supply and demand, 
hoever buys wheat in the United States will draw exchange 
ayable in rola on Great Britain and will receive his pay in gold 
ie Liver 1 or London, and if we should go to a silver standard 
he would buy in the United States silver coin for the purpose of 
paying for the American farmer’s wheat, and he would pay no 
more silver coin for it than he could afford to pay, and then pay 
the cost of transportation and insurance, and make a profit by 
selling it in Liverpool in gold. If the producer of wheat or 
cotton in this country were paid in gold instead of silver, he 
could take his gold and buy as much silver coin with it as he 
would receive if silver was the standard in this country, and the 
silver coin he received for his wheat or cotton would go no fur- 
ther in procuring what he consumed than the gold coin he now 
receives or would receive if we should retain the gold standard. 
Mr. PEFFER. Is not that what we are doing now? 
Mr. DOLPH. I do not know what the Senator means by that 
uestion, It was shownconclusively by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. MILLS] the other day by the quotation of prices and by an 
argument which I considered sound and conclusive, and it was 
intimated, I think, by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] 
the other day, that the producer is not concerned in this ques- 
tion. It is immaterial to him whether you measure his products 
by the foot or the yard, by the peck or the bushel. It is imma- 
terial to him whether he receives a single gold dollar or two sil- 
ver dollars if the two silver dollars are worth no more than the 

old dollar. The only class of persons in the world who would 
be benefited by depreciating the currency would be those who 
could pay their debts, if there are any such, contracted under the 
gold standard, in depreciated silver. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me fora 
moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to get through. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator if is not 
agreeable to him; but 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator will take the floor one of these 
mornings and he can then answer me. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to say 

Mr. DOLPH. Go on; I will yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator constantly reiterates the exploded 
fact or the exploded statement, it never was a fact, that the prod- 
ucts of India are placed upon a gold basis. 

~ Mr. DOLPH. No: I never said the products of India were on 
a gold basis. India is on a silver basis. 
r. ALLEN. I want to ask the Senator if it is not true that 


the development of the cotton industry, and the wheat indus 
and railroads in India, and all of its developments in the 1 


eighteen years have not been in co uence of depreciated Amer- 
ican silver that was purchased in this country at depreciated 
prices and coined at full value in rupees in that country? 

Mr.DOLPH. Oh, no, Mr. President. The prosperity of India 
has been increased by immense government outlays, in the con- 
struction of great railroads, in the opening up of new regions 
that were before inaccessible and in making them productive. 
I do notcare to go into that. I deny the proposition that any 

rosperity of India has been caused by her being upon a silver 
asis, Ihave on other occasions talked about the prosperity of 
India and the treatment of India by the Government of Great 
Britain. I do not care to go into it again. I simply deny the 
proponinion: I have stated the reason for the development of 
ndia. 

Mr. President, we hear a great deal about going to the gold 
standard. Weare on the gold standard. We have practically 
been on the gold standard since 1834. There never was a time 
when silver under free coinage would circulate concurrently 
with gold in this country. As I have stated before, when we 
adopted the ratio of 16 to 1 we overvalued gold so that gold 
staid with us and our silver went out of the country, and it be- 
came necessary in 1853 to reduce the amount of silver bullion in 
the fractional coin in order that we might keep it in this coun- 
try for change. 

n 1873 it is true that we repealed the law which provided for 
the free coinage of the standard silver dollar, but the act of 1873 
was a free-coinage act. We merely substituted the trade dollar 
of 420 grains of silver for the standard dollar of 412} grains; and 
up to 1878 any holder of silver bullion could carry his bullion to 
the mint and have it minted into trade dollars. It was | 
tender the same as other fractional coins from 1873 up to 1876. 
Tt was legal tehder for the payment of debts to the amount of $5. 
In 1876 the legal-tender quality of the trade dollar was taken 
away from it, and the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized 
to limit its coinage to the amount needed for exportation; but 
the law providing for the free coinage of the trade dollar was 
not repealed until 1878. 

Mr. President, I think I have shown that the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would have the effect of putting us 
upon the silver standard; that it would have the effectof driving 
gold out of circulation and thus robbing us of one-half—depriv- 
ing this country, to adopt the language of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. ALLEN], of one-half its money. 

I do not say that it would send it abroad, but it would drive it 
out of circulation as the legal-tender notes drove gold out of cir- 
culation during the war; it would depreciate the money value 
of the standard silver dollar coined under the free-coinage act, 
and the silver coin would be worth no more as money than the 
bullion it contained; it would bring about a severe contraction 
of the currency, which would be disastrous to our industrial sys- 
tem and produce business depression and financial disturbance. 

If that be so, Mr. President, then the only question left is: Is 
it desirable that we should have free coinage, even if we should 

o to a silver basis? It is not sufficient for the Senator from 

olorado [Mr. TELLER] to say, “I believe that with free co 
the price of silver bullion would be increased until the ratio of 
16 to 1 would be restored;” it is not satisfactory to me for the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] to say, I think with free 
coinage the price of silver bullion would be increased to that of 
gold, and silver and gold would concurrently circulate, but in 
any event let us have silver and let gold go.” 

I have not heard an argument which I think was calculated to 
prove that it would be beneficial to this country to adopt free- 
coinage of silver, and go to the silver basis. Is there anything 
in the credit or the financial system or the proepertiy of Chine 
Japan, or Mexico to induce us to become silver monometallists 
and adopt their system of currency? 

I have heard the statement substantially on both sides of this 
Chamber recently, that we can afford to let the trade of Europe 
go if we can get the trade of the Orient and have trade with 

hina, Japan, Mexico, and the Central and South American Re- 
publics. In the first place, the free coinage of silver would not 
add 1 percent to our trade with those countries, and, in the 
next place, if we could secure all the trade of those countries 
now carried on with European countries the trade of all those 
countries put together would not be an equivalent for the loss of 
our trade with Great Britain and the great commercial coun- 
tries of Europe. 

We have had eloquence and research and history and criti- 
cism and denunciation. It seems to me that what we want now 
is a little careful, temperate discussion of the real questions at 
issue between us. If there are propositions upon which we can 
not be reconciled, let us . 7 to d , and have respect for 
the opinions of others, th 


ere is any proposition upon which 
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we can get together, which will be for the benefit of the silver- 


producing States and in the interest of bimetallism, let that be 
stated brought forward and argued 

Iam reudy to vote on this question. 

ied so much time, but Senators will bear me out that it has not 
ion entirely my fault. I have been continually diverted from 
the line of thought I had proposed to pursue and my remarks 
have been extended by interruptions—I do not one to them— 
as I say, I am ready to vote upon this question, and I hope [shall 
not occupy the time of the Senate again upon this or any other 
guestion until we reach a vote. 

But I desire to reiterate what I stated in the opening of my 
remarks, that I do not believe that the operation of the Sherman 
law has been responsible for our business disasters and for our 
financial disturbances; but there are a large number of people 
in the United States who do so believe, and it is to the interest 
of our Democratic friends to divert attention from the true cause 
of our difficulties and to make the Sherman law a scapegoat. 

The law for the purchase and storing of silver is not in ac- 
cordance with sound financial principles. As I stated the other 
day. we can not go on forever purchasing silver bullion and stor- 
ing it. In view of the condition which confronts us, I think the 

er course is to repeal the purchase clause of that law. 

There is another view of the question, which was ably pre- 
sented by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] the other day, 
which is that the hoarding of so large a muss of silver in our 
Treasury vaults is a danger threatening the true interests of 
silver producers and the cause of bimetallism that, like the de- 
monet silver of Germany, it miy become a factor in de- 
termining the p ice of silver bullion. 

We have heardon this floor time and again that the great de- 

reciation in the price of silver bullion caused by the discon- 
uance of coinage for private ies in India had so reduced 
the price of silver that silver mining was no longer profitable, 
and the mines were closed. [f that beso, what hope is there for 
the future under existing conditions? Can we hope for an in- 
crease in the price of silver bullion, such an increase as 
enable the mines to be operated? Can we hope, if we become 
the sink for silver, if we Open our mints for the free coinage of 
silver, that we shall be able te secure an agreement with other 
countries to ao their mints for the free coinage of silver upon 
an ratio? 

Mr. President, I firmly believe if we shall stop the purchase 
of silver bullion and throw the silver we are now purchasing 
upon the market and let the price be depreciated, as it will be, 
that it will force upon foreign nations g both gold and silver 
as money the necessity for at once adopting some common meas- 
ure for the purpose of securing a larger use of silver, and so this 
measure, which now on its face seems to be only harmful to the 
. interests, may prove to be a blessing in dis- 


sre I shall not speak upon this question again, I may perhaps 
be allowed to allude toa somewhat personal matter. I have 
been told 2 eas Soar and sk Bao been stated in somo of the 
ne t, as well as some newspapers my own 
State, t that: I do not represent the sentiment of my people upon 
this question. 

No one need trouble himself on my account about my constitu- 
ents. I will take care of my constituents. They aredivided on 
this question, and I can not be in accord with them all, but I 
8 be sorry to believe that any considerable number of them 
did not give me credit for honesty of purpose and a sincere de- 
sire to serve their best interest. The people of my State have 
never declared in any authoritative Way ioe the free coinage of 
silver, and I do not believe they ever They are discussin 
and studying and learning about this matter. At all events, 
am willing to submit my case to them and to abide by their 
judgment, even if it should be adverse, and trust to time and 
future events to show the soundness of my views and the wisdom 
of my course. 

Mr. President, I may be ignorant upon this question. I have 
been told substantially, in common with Senators who favor the 
repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman act, that we are ig- 
norant on these questions. I am willing to let others judge of 
this. I will not acous2 anybody who disagrees with me of igno- 
rance. I havealways had opinions upon great public questions, 
and they have either been modified by examination or confirmed 

study and reflection, and with my convictions in regard to 

question of the free coinage of silver, if I should vote, con- 
trary tothem, for a measure which I believe would be disastrous 
to the people of the United States, I should not be worthy of a 
seat in this body. As long as I remain a member of the United 
States Senate, re less of personal consequences, and regard- 
ing only the credit, the honor, the glory, and the prosperi 
the nation, and the welfare of our people, I shall vote acco 
tothe dictates of my own conscience, and shall have at least the 


I am sorry to have occu- 


a use of knowing that I have pursued the right as I under- 
5 

Mr. POWER. Mr. Presidedt, the debate upon the proposition 

to repeal the silver-purchase clause of the so ed“ Shermanact“ 
has taken wide range, and the further we proceed in the discus- 
sion, the more momentous the issues appear to be. 
_ This is a question not to be idly ignored, nor swept away by the 
impatience of the advocates of repeal. or the clamors of such of 
the metropolitan press as antly demand that debate shall 
be restricted and a vote reached without delay. In this pur- 
view, I fancy that certain Senators who originally conceived that 
the repeal of the silver-purchase law was so simple and pressing 
a matter as to warrant little if any deliberation on the part of 
this great body, now comprehend, or should comprehend, that 
the issues presented are broader and more far-reaching than 
they at first supposed, and that the economic questions involved 
are of paramount importance not only toour own country but to 
the civilized world. 

Mr. President, we must further consider that what will be de- 
termined at this time by the legislative branch is not for a day, 
but for all time, and that the discussion of the subject, pro and 
con, goes npon the country’s record and must stand there as en- 
during testimony of our own acts, to be judged by all the people 
of the country. It seems, to my mind at these Senators 
should give more willing ear to and thereby improve the lessons 
of the hour, rather than seek to belittle and brush themaside. In 
this connection it may be proper to observe that, as debate has 
progressed. afew of the advocates of unconditional repeal seem to 
manifest a growing and healthier interest in many of the views 
and propositions advanced by their opponens and, were it not 
for the unfortunate eireumst inces by which they are environed, 
they might possibly tear off the disguise in which some, at least, 
have been forced to masquerade, and echo the words of Agrippa 
to Paul, ‘‘Almost thou persuadest me!” 5 > 

With due respect to the distinguished Senators who urge re- 
peal of the silver-purchase law, I must express the profound con- 
viction that the strength, truths and logic of the arguments 
have been on the side of those Senators contending for the pres- 
ervation of silver as a money metal, and who demand that the 
proposed repeal should be accompanied by appropriate legisla- 
tion which shall prevent its demonetization. I contend that not 
a single argument has been interposed by the supporters of the 
pending bill justifying this unconditional repeal. 

On the repeal side is seen a ible bare majority, presenting 
and pressing the demands of the money centers and banking in- 
stitutions for the demonetization of silver, and, as a necessary 
consequence, peeking to enhance the purchasing power and value 

3 


of gold; while on the anti-repeal side, the friends of silver, al- 
most equal in number, contend that the white metal shall be pro- 
tected in its legitimate function as money, and battle against the 


establishment of the single gold standard. 
HOW THE REPEAL BILL WAS RAILROADED THROUGH THE HOUSE—THE CON- 
SPIRACY TO DEMONETIZE SILVER, 

The influence of aggregated capital həs found little difficulty 
in engaging the sympathy of the Executive, and the Executive 
in turn, with its great power, commands the subservience of 
the legislative branch. Impatient of restraint, the seli-same 
influences were potent enough to narrow the limit of debate to 
two weeks on the bill which comes to the Senate, and in which 
the speedy concurrence of this deliberative body is demanded. 
Picture it! Think of it! Only two weeks’ discussion of a sub- 
ject of immediate and vital importance to 67,000,000 of our peo- 
ple has been permitted to 356 gentlemen of the House, chosen 
to represent their interests in the councils of the nation! This 
indecent haste, however, is sought to be extenuated v the plea 
of the existence of a great financi l panic, which could only be 
allayed by the pee and unconditional repeal of the silver- 
purchase law. was the sum and substance of the Presi- 
dent’s message, and obtained large credence on that account. 

The projectors of the measure, the conspirators who impreg- 


-nated the monster and gave it birth, knew better, and they 


laughed in their sleeves over the trick they had played. They 
manufactured a spurious alarm by the exportation of gold, and 
cried “wolf” when there was no wolf. But the wolf did come 
when least expected, in the shape of a currency famine, which 
hoist them with their own petard; and but for the latitude given 
in the construction of the law, by which the banks in New York 
and other import cities were permitted to issue clearing-house 
certificates to banks und certified checks to depositors in Iieu of 
currency, collapse would have been inevitable. 

Meanwhile, the money-changers and experts, who are always 
on the alert to take advantage of financial distresses, ‘‘ cor- 
nered” the currency and profited to the extent of millions b 
selling the circulating medium at a premium and cashing certi- 
fied checks at a discount. Even the despised silver dollar 
Thus many were plun- 


brought a premium as high as 3 per cent. 
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dered right and left ss ear vicious schemes of the large meneg 
centers; but happily the end was near. Unable to longer cl 
the conspiracy, the true situation became revealed, and confi- 
dence returned even more speedily than it had vanished. Then 
it was that the people recognized that the silver-purchase law 
had been made a miserable scapegoat, and it is now conceded on 
ali sides (save bya few perverse persons, who either believe they 
should cling fast to their idol or conclude that they must be con- 
sistent in their many inconsistencies) that the Sherman act was 
in no wise responsible for the panic at any period of its exist- 
ence. 

The Executive can not, in reason, avoid reaching the same con- 
clusion; but as there are none so blind as those who will not see, 
the President clings to his original delusion with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause, If this stubbornness were only confined to the 
Executiveit would be powerless for evil, but, unfortunately, his 
dictum carries weight with and his commands are obeyed by a 
considerable number of gentlemen who are situated so as to be 
potential in the cruside against silver. Hence, this debate is 
maintained on the silver side with the undisguised but honest 

rpose of preventing, if possible, the repetition of the crime of 
1873 with its concomitants of wretchedness, of poverty, and of 
distress, to be brought upon tho farmers, artisans, and wage- 
earners of the country. 
FORCING COMPLIANCE WITH PRESIDENTIAL CAPRICE. 
The situation that confronts us is simply this: The silver- 
urchase law is shown, by the inexorable logic of events, to have 
Baan but a very small speck in the horizon of the late financial 
panic. Nevertheless, the Administration and its supporters in- 
sist upon the unconditional repeal of alaw which, while it falls 
far short of what the friends of free-silver coinage desire, has 
nevertheless operated baneficially in aiding in the much-needed 
supply of circulating medium. In the meantime, Congress is 
kept in session for the distinct purpose of forcing compliance 
with Presidential caprice. 

The advocates of silver are here not to“ ery havoc and let slip 
the dogs of war,” but to protest against the commission of the 
grievous wrong of demonetizing silver, confessedly the objective 
purpose of the pending bill. If the President and his followers 
be anxious that Congress should disperse, why do they not cease 
their efforts to pass this bill? The advocates of the proposed 
repeal are the ones who are pacea in the attitude of hindering 
and delaying, and they are the obstructionists. The opponents 
of the pending measure are employing their best efforts to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the panic, which is certain to follow in 
vastly increased dimensions should silver be demonetized. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. President, to goover the same ground 
and attempt to reénforce what has been so ably, intelligently 
and patriotically said by the distinguished Senators who have 
addressed this body in opposition to the pending bill. They have 
all presented arguments worthy of this great occasion, which 
will pass into history as memorable in the discussion of a ques- 
tion than which no more important national issue has arisen in 
the financial experience of the country. But this reminds me, 
Mr, President, that I have heard like forceful, logical, and elo- 
quent pleas in favor of silver fall from the lips of various Sena- 
tors and public men of high distinction who now repudiate, here 
and elsewhere, their former utterances, and deny and drive from 
shelter their own progeny. 


THE NOVEMENT IN FAVOR OF GOLD, NOT SILVER, IS A LOCAL ONE. 


I now propose, Mr. President, to touch upon certain facts and 
conditions seriously involved in the pending question, which I 
conceive to be of paramount importance in this discussion. The 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], in a speech 
delivered in this Chamber at the last Congress, made the state- 
ment that the movement in favor of silver money was a local one. 
Let us see where this charge of locality properly belongs. The 
demand for the singlo gold standard emanates principally from 
the older and wealthier States and the chief manufacturing cen- 
ters, where the money holdings are large and where it is de ired 
to increase their purchasing value. The financial policy of these 
sections, bsyond all doubt or cavil, is to strengthen their hold 
uponaggregated capital and increase its power by retarding the 

vance of other sections on which time and procured legislation 
have not so far conferred such signal benefits. 

The gold stindard or monometallic policy is mainly restricted 
to a territory composed of the money centers of New England 
and the large cities in the Middle States. The shrewd tinan- 
ciers of these localities. however, have discovered that a very 
marked sentiment in favor of free silver coinage has recently 
been manifested in their midst, and that the views of the people 
inhabiting the vast territory of the West and South, reprehend- 
ing the single gold standard and favoring bimetallism, has found 


substantial lodgment among the farmers, artisans and labcrers | the farm is sold under 


u the sacred soil of the single gold standard which has forced 
e specious cry that the silver movement was me-ely local. 
The sturdy yeomanry of the East, educated by the principles 


of their Western and Southern brethren, now understand that 
those who favor contraction of the currency are the capitalists, 
well supplied with gold, good debts, and interest-piying mort- 
gages. They see that when the circulation is restricted to a 
gold basis the greater is its value and the larger its purchasing 
power, while, on the other hand, such contraction can operate 
only distressingly upon the farmer and workman by forcing them 
to give more and more of their product and labor in order that 
they may reach the purchasing power. The farmer must barter 
two or more bushels for the money which only one bushel com- 
manded before, and the laborer must double his hours of toil in 
the effort to live upon the wages he earns. 

The theory that as money becomes dearer everything else 
becomes cheaperand hence things equalize themselves, is a mis- 
chievous fallacy. because the poorer classes must thereby suffer 
for the aggrandizement of the capitalist, who not only enjoys 
the benefit of the increased e power of his money, but 
filches from the farmer and laborer by cheapening the value of 
their products. All that the capitalist possesses comes to him 
indirectly at the cost of the laborer who must work more, and 
the farmer who must produce more, and the miner who must 
bring forth more; and yet they receive only the same measure 
of return. 

With money scarcer, investment and enterprise almost cease. 
Investment and enterprise comprehend the hiring of labor and 
consumption of the products of the soil. Were all investment 


and speculation to cease, not only would the laborers stand idly 


by, but the farmer's products perish. Consider the conditions 
which have recently come to States of Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and other precious metal producing localities, where, by the 
cessation of the mining industry and its acces ories, thousinds 
of industrious, thrifty laborers and good citizens have been 
forced, with their families, to the very threshold of starvation, 
and made wanderers and tramps. 
THE WESTERN FARMER AT THE MERCY OF THE EASTERN MONEY-LENOER. 

Permit me, Mr. President, to invite attention to another and 
no less important phase of the situation. 

The United States is a debtor country, and many of the States, 
especially those of the West, are large borrowers, because the 
necessities of the advancement of civilization require money for 
its development. When asumof money is borrowed, there is a 
moral as well as a legal obligation to repay it with interest for 
its use, and the loan is contracted on an apparent and possible 
return, under existing circumstances, of, say, 10 or 15 per cent. 
Before the debt falls due, the money centers have contracted the 
currency and established the single gold standard, and the in- 
vestment which, at the outset, promised rationally a fair return, 
entailsan absolute loss. The stringency not only prevents further 
loans, but forbids realization upon the investment. Unable to 
meet the obligation, bankruptcy ensues. 

This has been the common experience in the Western States, 
which have been developed largely by men without capital other 
than their brawn and muscle and enterprise. They have pene- 
trated the wildernesses of the West, and by their thrift, industry, 
and perseverince, erected happy homes and churches and 
schoolhouses in localities where, but a brief space since, only the 
Indian trod and the wild game roamed at will. The naked 
prairie was made to give forth the abundance of the harvest and 
the stubborn soil to yield to the plow and harrow. 

But all this has not been accomplished without pecuniary out- 
lay. Horses, cattle and agricultural implements were neces- 
sities of the situation, The average prospective farmer who 
enters Government land is compelled to have some ready money 
wherewith to carry on his improvements, and he finds it acces- 
sible from the agents of some of the numerous land-investment 
companies representing the accumulated capital of the Eastern 
States, eager to place their money at goodinterestin mortgages 
on improved farms in the West. 

When the farm is properly equipped, it is encumbered by 
mortgage or deed of trust for say $4,500, based on 320 acres at $15 
por acre, at say, 10 per cent interest. The farmer produces wheat. 

1873, when our mints were open to free coinege of both 
silver and gold, he would have been obliged to set aside 344 
bushels only wherewith to pay his interest, wheat then command- 
ing $1.31 per bushel. But under present circumstances, when 
wheat has fallen in price because of the vicious legislation aimed 
at silver, he must sacrifice 688 bushels. double the amount, to 
meet the interest, ee sles. wheat at 65 to 66 cents per bushel, 
the present highest price. Since wheat can not be produced at 
that price without loss, or absence of ull profit. the farmer must 
go to the wall. The mortgagee forecloses on the farmer's land, 
the hammer, and his wife and children 


of the East. It was the very fear of this encroachment of silver no longer havea home. All the long years of toil and thrift, 
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and earnest cin, to succeed, have gone for naught, while 

the Eastern money-lenders simply augment their gold-standard 

holdings. This is no overdrawn picture, Mr. President. Ithas 
been common experience in all localities of the West. 

THE PRICE OF WHEAT AND COTTON DEPRECIATED BY COMPETITION WITH 
INDIA—-THE IMMENSE SUMS LOST TO AMERICAN FARMERS THROUGH EN- 
GLISH GOLD STANDARD OPERATIONS, s 
I will go further in the same line of suggestive argument. I 

have only instanced the decline in the price of wheat, which 

shows an average depreciation since 1873 of about 50 per cent. 

In 1873 the market value of cotton was 18.8 cents per pound. It 

sells now for 8 cents. In 1873 silver was worth $1.29 per ounce. 

Now it is quoted at about 73 cents. Take the combined annual 

output from 1873 to 1893, and compute the depreciation of price, 

and the figures show that the wheat-producers have lost since 

1873 the sum of $1,900,000,000, the cotton-planters $2, 900, 000, 000, 

and the miners $100,000,000. These figures are based upon the 

statistical report of Mr. Ivan C. Michels, made to the Senate 

Committee on Mines and Mining, computed up to 1890. ` 
That this immense loss to the American prođucer is clearly 

attributable to the organized crusade of the gold standard against 

silver is an acknowledged and indisputable fact. The farmers 
and planters certainly understand thatshould the silver-purchase 
law be unconditionally repealed, the price of silver must fall as 

a co uence of its demonetization. 

American wheat and cotton are stable articles of export, and 
our great rival in these products is the British possessions in 
India. Itis an accepted fact that an ounce of silver bullion will 
always purchase a bushel of wheat in India and pay its transpor- 
tation to Liverpool. To compete with India-grown wheat, the 
American farmer must be able to lay down his bushel of wheat 
in Liverpool for an ounce of silver. But if this ounce of silver 
be worth say 75 cents in gold, then all the American farmer can 
realize in gold is 75 cents per bushel, less the cost of freighting 
it across the Atlantic. Thus, ifthe farmer shall deduct the cost 
of transporting a bushel of wheat from Chicago to Liverpool 
from the price of silver bullion, he will then have approximately 
sne 5 of a bushel of wheat at Chicago. 

culating the cost of transporting wheat from Chicago to 
Liverpool, including storage, insurance, and brokerage, to be 15 
cents per bushel, and silver bringing 75 cents per ounce, then 
wheat in Chicago would be worth 60 cents. But if silver were 
at par, as it would be under free co e, an ounce of silver 
would be worth $1.29, and the valueof a bushel of wheatin Chi- 
cago, less 15 cents cost of t rtation to Liverpool, would be 
$1.14. Hence, as silver rises or falls above or below 75 cents per 
ounce, so must the price of wheat vary in the same proportion. 

The deduction from this postulate is clear. The farmer in 
East India gets the same pricefor his wheat now as he did twenty 
years ago, while the American farmer does not obtain quite two- 
thirds as much, the loss being considerably over one-third, and 
this loss inures to the benefit of the English middlemen, manu- 
facturers, and operators. This process, under English gold 
standard manipulation, has stimulated to an enormous degree 
the wth of wheat and cotton in India, and its augmentation 
in the wheat product has steadily increased, 2 to ac- 
cepted statistics, from 730,485 busheis exported from India in 
1873 (when silver was demonetized here), to the amount of 59,- 
000,000 bushels exported in 1892. The loss to the American 
farmers would’ therefore average not less than from $175,000,000 
to $250,000,000 on each of our annual wheat crops. 

WHAT THE WHEAT-GROWERS OF THE TWO DAKOTAS, MINNESOTA, AND ORE- 

GON HAVE LOST THROUGH DEPRECIATION IN THE PRICE OF SILVER. 

While commenting on the subject of loss to the American 
farmer by reason of the depreciation in the price of wheat, it 
would seem proper to present a striking exhibit showing the ex- 
tent of this loss to certain wheat-growing sections of the extreme 
West. The statistics show that the total wheat production of 
the two Dakotas aggregated, from 1883 to 1892, inclusive, a total 
of 418,164,000 bushels. The average price of wheat on January 
1, 1883, was $1.30 per bushel. Up to pore 1, 1893, this av- 
erage had been reduced to 70 cents per bushel, or a loss of 46 per 
cent, incurring an estimated loss to the farmers of the two Da- 
kotas of $19,235,544 for the year ending September 1. 

The total wheat production of the State of Minnesota aggre- 
garoa for the same period a total of 396, 756, 200 bushels. There- 

uction in price from $1.30 per bushel in 1883 to 70 cents per bushel, 
the current mip price on September 1, 1893, shows that the 
estimated loss to the farmers of Minnesota last year aggregated 
$18.250,785.20. 

The total wheat crop of the State of Oregon for the same 
period was 133,763,400 bushels. Computing the reduction of 
price from $1.30 per bushel in 1883 to 70 cents, ave in 1893, 
we find that the farmers of Oregon were mulcted last year in the 
sum of $6,153,116.40. The total estimated loss to the farmers of 
these four States last year amounted to $43,639,445.60, as between 


the prices of wheat in 1883 and 1893, or within two millions as 

much as the value of the total 3 of gold in the United 

States for the same year. Add to this the similar losses sus- 

tained by the wheat-producers in the States of Iowa, Missouri, 

Nebraska, Kansas, California and Was m, all wheat. row- 

ing sections, consequent upon the present depreciated price of 

wheat, and it is easily seen that they will aggregate many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Deprive silver of its money function, and paralysis of all the 
agricultural industries of the West must inevitably follow, as I 
shall undertake to show hereafter. With agriculture thus de- 
pressed, what, I ask, will be the effect upon the kindred indus- 
tries which constitute the intercommerce and transportation of 
the country gravitating from the Atlantic to the Pacific? 

THE EFFECT UPON COTTON—ENGLAND DESIRES THE RUIN OF THE WHEAT 

AND COTTON INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, 

The effect on American cotton is naturally the same as upon 
wheat, A rupee will purchase about 4 pounds of India cotton and 
pays its transportation to Liverpool. An ounce of silver, being 
equivalent to 2+ rupees 8 buy 10 pounds of cotton and lay it 
down at Liverpool. With ilver at $1.29an ounce, apound ster- 
ling will pay for 40 pounds of cotton delivered at Liverpool, which 
would be about 124 cents per pound for the American product. 
At 75 cents per ounce for silver, a pound sterling will buy over 
6 ounces of silver, which, converted into rupees, will pay for over 
60 pounds of India cotton delivered at Liverpool. Sixty pounds 
of cotton at Liverpool for a pound sterling is about 8 cents per 
pound there, or something less than 65 cents per pound at Mem- 
phis. A large crop in India or a short crop in the United States 
will, of course, vary these relations, but the general effect of the 
fall in price of silver is correctly stated. 

According to official statistics, the exports of cotton from In- 
dia have increased in value from $39,570,000 in 1879 to $82,665,000 
in 1892, and are still increasing. The immense loss thus entailed 
upon our cotton producers is clearly revealed, and fully corrobo- 
rates the prediction made in 1886 by Sir Robert N. Fowler, M. P., 
the banker and ex-mayor of London, that— 

“The effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruin of the wheat 
and cotton industries of America, and the development of India as the chief 
wheat and cotton exporter of the world.” 

This is exactly what England has sought toaccomplish for the 
past quarter of a century, and the efforts of that country to thus 
supplant the wheat and cotton producing interests of America 
are supplemented, possibly by indirection, ibly by direction, 
in the Congress of the United States. It has been, and is now, 
the steadfast A of English financiers and publicists to be- 
come practically independent of the wheat and cotton supply 
from the United States,so that the balance of trade will be 
against us eternally, and the gold which should come back to us 
in payment for our exported agricultural products remain in 
the vaults of the Bank of England. 

HOW ENGLAND SEEKS TO INCREASE HER CARRYING TRADE—STATISTICS 
SHOWING THE GREAT INCREASE OF WHEAT EXPORTS FROM INDIA AND 
GREAT DECREASE OF WHEAT EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
There is another and vasiy important moving influence which 

intensifies this English policy to which, Mr. President, I ven- 
ture to direct the earnest attention of the Senate. The consular 
reports published at the Department of State show that agricul- 
ture in England has gradually diminished until it has become 
practically an extinct industry. With the commercial experi- 
ence and prudence which characterize the business practices of 
the English peonia: their great wealth, thus diverted from agri- 
culture, has been centered into manufactures and in the carry- 
ing trade of the seas. To extend the markets for her manufac- 
tures the English Government shrewdly subsidizes steamship 
lines to her India possessions and other localities in the Eastern 
waters, where that country enjoys practically a monopoly of the 
commercial trade. 

But, in order to make her carrying trade profitable and stand 
as the ally to her exports of manufactures, England found it 
3 to secure return freights, since it would not pay to 
confine these freights to outward-bound bottoms and have the 
ships come back largely in ballast. Therefore it was determined 
to stimulate the growth of wheat and cotton in India and thus 
furnish freights to the ships returning,home. To accomplish 
this end it became necessary to depreciate the price of silver and 
furnish cheap silver to the India mints, so that the enhanced 
purchasing power of the coined rupee mign operate to drive 
out the competition of American wheat and cotton. Hence, as 
this process fostered the production of wheat and cotton in In- 
dia, the profits of the carrying trade, outward and home ward, 
were secured. 

It is evident that if our surplus wheat and cotton went abroad 
at the prices they would bring with silver at $1.29 per ounce 
the same 8 would net us over 40 per cent more, or pay 46 
per cent more debt, and thus there would be that much less bal- 
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ance of trade against us to be paid in gold. As the value of gold 
increases, so the value of silver diminishes, and relatively the 
value of everything else falls. But, owing to the peculiar rela- 
tions of silver to the trade of India, American wheat and cotton 
must suffer in proportion to the degradation of silver, and hence 
the farmers of America are subjected to immense losses. 

The following comparative tables show the exports of wheat 
from India and the United States from 1881 to 1891, inclusive. It 
will be observed that the export of wheat from India increased 
from 13,876,166 bushels in 1881 to 50,951,600 bushels in 1891, while 
the export of wheat from the United States diminished from 
150,712,509 bushels in 1881 to 55,131,948 bushels in 1891, a loss of 
over 95,000,000 bushels and a diminution in value from $167,845,- 
956 to $51,426,272, representing a money loss to our farmers of 
$116,419,684 for 1891 as against 1881. I will ask leave to insert 
the following table with my remarks, taken from reports of the 
Agricultural Department. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Without objection, leave will be granted. 


Table showing exports of wheat from India and from United States, for the years 
1881 to 1891, inclusive. 


[From the report of the Department of Agriculture.] 


India. United States 
Year. 
Bushels. Value Bushels, Value. 
13,896, 166 | $12,783, 150,712,509 8107, 845, 956 
37, 148, 543 33, 618, 241 95, 962, 407 118, 827, 376 
26, 495, O24 23,502,820 | 107, 352, 342 120, 837, 129 
39, 202, 630 34, 070, 957 70, 450, 007 75, 130, 427 
29,566,445 | 23, 874, 549 84, 935, 183 73, 188, 000 
, 328, 28, 579, 032 58, 105, 141 50, 558, 862 
41,558,705 | 29,845,910 | 102, 380, 395 91, 002, 474 
25, 271, 249 18, 467, 079 66, 279, 993 56, 627, 546 
32. 874,628 | 24, 300, 192 46, 635, 624 41, 846, 064 
25, 764, 123 19, 231, 481 54, 558, 144 45, 387, 931 
N 55, 131, 948 51, 420, 272 


STATISTICS SHOWING THE EFFECT OF DIMINISHED VALUE OF SILVER UPON 
THE MARKET VALUE OF WHEAT AND COTTON—ROBERT P. PORTER'S EDI- 
TORIAL IN THE NEW YORK ‘‘PRESS,”’ 


Mr. POWER. Let us see what effect the diminished value of 
silver exercises upon the market value of wheat and cotton. 
The following table shows the value of silver per ounce and the 
market value of cotton per pound and wheat per bushel from 1872 
to 1893, inclusive: 


Comparative table showing decline in prices of silver, cotton, and wheat, 


Year. Silver. Cotton Wheat. | Year. Silver. Cotton. Wheat. 


Cente. Cents. 
$1.32 19.3 81.47 81.11 10.8 81. 13 
1.20 18. 8 1. 31 1.01 10. 5 1.07 
1.27 15.4 1.43 1,06 10.6 80 
1.24 15.0 1. 12 90 9.9 87 
1.15 12.9 1,24 97 9.5 89 
1.20 11.8 1,17 93 9.8 85 
1.15 11.1 1,34 . 98 9.9 -90 
1. 12 9.9 1.07 1.04 10.1 * .83 
1.14 11.5 1.25 90 10.0 85 
1.13 11.4 1.11 80 8. 7 . 80 
1.13 11.4 1.19 75 7.0 00 


It will be observed from the foregoing figures that cotton and 
wheat suffered loss in price almost in exact proportion to the 
diminution in price of silver. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that this proposition is sought 
to be explained by the contention that too much wheat has been 
and is produced, and that therefore the laws of supply and de- 
mand govern the rise and fallof prices. This view, however, is 
wholly untenable, because, as has been clearly and forcibly 
shown by the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANS- 
BROUGH], that, according to the official reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the world’s supply of wheat and its prices 
have steadily diminished since the great crop of 1887, which ag- 

regated 2,266,331,368 bushels. In 1888 the crop was 45,000,000 
Sakela less; the crop in 1889 was 191,000,000 bushels less than 
in 1887; in 1890it was 94,000,000 bushels less than in 1887; in 1891 
it was 61,000,000 bushels less than in 1887; in 1892 it was 49,000,- 
000 bushels less than in 1887, and in 1893, it is estimated, the crop 
will be 166,000,000 bushels less than in 1887, the average export 

rice of wheat that year being 89 cents. Prices have steadily 

iminished from 89 cents in 1887 to about 60 cents in 1893, while 
in North Dakota, as the Senator from that State has explained, 
wheat has been down as low as 40 cents per bushel. 

While upon this subject, I send to the Secretary’s desk to be 
read an editorial from the New York Press of September 15, of 
the present year, which I regard as peculiarly significant, com- 
ing as it does from the pen of Robert P. Porter, the editor of 
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that journal. Surely some light is breaking in upon New York 
ournalism. 
: The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 
he Secretary read as follows: 


HAS GOLD APPRECIATED? 


Contention is made by some of the advocates of the single gold standard 
that the value of gold is a permanent quantity, and that the quality which 
peculiarly commends the metal as a measure of value is that it is stable—it 
stands; in short, that it is unchangeable. We venture the assertion that 
there are few men cf reputation in financial science in this or any other 
country who would express such an opinion. 

An examination of the subject will prove that the theory of the stability of 
gold is completely untenable. If there were but two kinds of flesh food, beef 
and mutton, and a law should be passed forbidding mutton to be usedas 
food, what would be the effect upon beef? The price would at once rise, If 
there are but two money metals in the world, silver and gold, and the law 
should deprive silver of its money function, its debt-paying quality, is it not 
equally certain, the demand being concentrated upon gold, that gold would 
risein value? In that event, what phenomenon with respect to the prices of 
commodities would be observed? ust they not decline, and for the reason 
that the volume of metallic money having been reduced by one-half, more 
commodities would be 8 to obtain possession of gold? And, as the 


volume of business oa ed, in a time of profound peace. crea a con- 
APRON arenen emand for gold, would not prices persist in f all 
ong the line? 


These results could have been clearly foreseen in 1873 by any thoughtful 
man. They are results that may be observed now by any man who will 
merely open his eyes. Prices of all the 3 commodities have been fall- 
ing steadily for twenty years. The decline n in the year 1873, when sil- 
ver was demonetized here and in Europe, and it is attributable chiefly to 
the fact that the material in which all other values are measured has itself 
advanced in value. If further proof were required, it may be found in the 
fact that prices in silver-using countries have notdeclined, but silver to- 
9 0 buys as much of any other commodity as it bought two decades ago. 

tis asserted that this theory is not sound because the price of labor has 
not fallen. But labor is not a mere inanimate commodity, It has a resist- 
mg force and that force has been made effective by organization against the 
influence which would thrust down wages. It is urged that mechanical in- 
ventions and improvements in eee have put prices down. But there 
has been no great labor-sa vention of arevolutionary character since 
1873. The cost of producing wheat in some regions has been reduced, but in 
no such degree as to account for a 60 per cent fall in the value of the cereal. 
Cotton has declined nearly 50 per cent; but in what particular are cotton 
culture and cotton picking auy less costly than they were twenty years ago? 
No evidence can be produced to sustain the claim that the planter has any 
considerable advantage now that he did not have then. 

Every gold monometallist insists that the full remonetization of silver 
would decrease the value of exis debts. This, indeed, is the main argu- 
ment used t remonetization. But, if to remonetize silver in i 
would be to decrease debts, was not the result of demonetization in 1873nec- 
essarily to increase them? Canit be seriously held that the argument is 
good in one case and not in the other? Why would silver remonetization 

ecrease debt? Because it would depreciate gold. Why did silver demone- 
tization increase debt? Because it appreciated gold? Suppose gold should 
be demonetized, as silver was, and silver should be made the sole standard? 
Who will venture to urge that the value of gold wouid remain stable? Be- 
yond dispute it would fall far below the value of Silver, for silver would at 
once advance, It is ion of the money function that gives value to 
gold, and the loss of it that depreciates silver. 

With the question of the morality of decreasing the dimensions of debt by 
legislative action we do not propose now to deal. But the man who con- 
tends that it would be immoral to remonetize silver for that reason must 
confess that it was equally immoral to demonetize it in 1878. The truth is 
that every creditor is benefited by that which increases the general prosper- 
ity of debtors. The man in New York who holds Kansas mortgages can not, 
in the long run, profit by a tem that urges his debtors toward bank- 
ruptcy. hat the wealth producers of all lands require is that there should 
be such stability of values as will permit no change for or against the cred- 
itor or debtor, and that stability can be had only by resort to bimetallism. 


CENSUS STATISTICS SHOWING THE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF AGRICUL- 
TURISTS IN THE MINING STATES THE LARGEST PER CENTAGE OF INCREASE 
IN THE UNITED STATES—AGRICULTURE AND MINING GO HAND IN HAND. 
Mr. POWER. Mr. President, the North Atlantic division, 

consisting of the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 

sey, and Pennsylvania, contains, according to the Eleventh Cen- 

sus (1890), a population of 17,401,545, of which, it is estimated, 

1,225,892 adult males are engaged inagricultural pursuits. In 1880 

these States contained a popuanen of 14,507,407, of which 1,039,- 

601 were agriculturists, being increases in 1890 of 2,894,138 in 

population and 186,291 in the number of agriculturists, or an in- 

crease in the latter class of 15.19 per cent. 

The population of the South Atlantic division, consisting of 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida, contains a population of 8,857,920, of which 1,892,696 
are agriculturists. In 1830 these States contained a population 
of 7,597,197, of which 1,618,391 were agriculturists, being in- 
creases in 1890 of 1,260,723 in population, and 274,305 in the num- 
ber of agriculturists, or an increase in the latter class of 14.50 

r cent. 

The North Central division, consisting of the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, con- 
tains a population of 22,362,279, of which 3,555,018 are agri- 
culturists. 

In 1880, these States contained a population of 17,364,111, of 
which 2,716,810 were agriculturists, being increases in 1890 of 
4,998,168 in population and 838,208 in the number of agricultur- 
ists, or an increase in the latter class of 23.53 per cent. 
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of the States of Ken- 
Louisiana, Texas, In- 
population 
these 


per cent. 

The Western division, consisting of the States and Territories 
of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California, contains a 
828 of 3,027,613, of which 325,029 are agriculturists. In 

850 these States contained a population of 1,767,697, of which 
179,121 were agriculturists, being increases in 1890 of 1,259,916 
in population and 145,908 in the number of agriculturists, or an 
increase in the latter class of 44.89 per cent. å 

The following is a comparative table showing by divisions the 
increases in population and in the number of agriculturists, ap- 

ximately, in 1890 and 1880, with percenta of increase in 
the number of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits: 
table showing, by divisions, increase in population and in the num- 


Comparative nil. 
ber of agriculturists, approximately, 1890 and 1880, wilh centage of increase 
in number of — = * 


Mr. ALLEN. With the consent of the Senator from Montana, 
I desire to su t the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The suggestion having been 
made that the Senate is without a quorum, the roll of the Sen- 
ate will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Dixon, McPherson, a 
Allison, Dolph, Manderson, Smith, 
Bate, Dubois, Martin, ewer 
Berry, e, Mills, er, 
Butler, Galthger, Morgan, Vest, 
Caffery, Gorman, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Call, Gray, Peffer, Walthall, 
Camden, Harris, Perkius, Washburn, 
Cameron, Hawley, Pettigrew, White, Cal, 
Carey, ro $ Wolcott. 
Coke, ‘ones, ‘ower, 

Cullom, Roach, 

Davis. M Sherman, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. POWER. The figures in the foregoing table reveal some 
very interesting statistical facts. The population of the North 
and South Atlantic divisions, or ‘Atlantic coast States, aggre- 

ates 26,259,465, while that of the North and South, Cen and 
Western divisions, lying west of the Apalachian range, aggre- 
gates 36,362,785, or an excess of 10,103,320. The number of per- 
sons, adult males, engaged in agricultural pursuits in the United 
States, aggregates 9,608,815, of which 3,118,588 are located in the 
North and South Atlantic divisions, and 6,490,227 west of the 
Apalachian range, or an excess of 3,371,639 of the latterover tho 
former. These res show that, while the excess of popula- 
tion of the entire West over the East is less than three-fifths, the 
excess of persons engaged there in agricultural pursuits is more 

than double, or over 100 per cent. 

The table also shows that while the gross percentage of in- 
crease in 1890 over 1880 in the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture in the North and South Atlantic divisions aggre- 
gates 29.69 per cent, the increase in the North and South Cen- 
tral and Western divisions aggregates 87.32 per cent, or an ex- 
cess of about 66 per cent. The remarkable fact, however, is ex- 
hibited that the Western division, which comprises’ all the 
mining States and Territories, increased in the number of per- 
sons engaged in agricultural pursuits from 179,121 in 1880 to 
325,029 in 1890, an augmentation of 145,908 or 44.89 per cent. 
This is 15.20 per cent more than the combined percentage in- 

- crease in the number of agriculturists of the great North and 

South Atlantic divisions and 2.46 per cent more than the aggre- 

gated percentage increase of the immense North and South Cen- 

tral divisions, the great farming belt of the United States. 


In 1880, Montana had but 4,513 persons engaged in agriculture. 
In 1890, this number had increased to 13,250, 


In Wyoming the 
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number increased from 1,639 to 4,785; in Colorado from 13,539 to 
28,718; in New Mexico from 14,139 to 120 

3,435 to 5,064; in Utah from 14,559 to 21,011; in Idaho from 3,858 
to 9,983; in W: from 12,781 to 59,449; in Oregon from 
27,091 to 48,637, and in California from 79,396 to 110,918. 

These figures demonstrate that the mining industries have op- 
erated to develop agricultural interests, and that mining and 
agriculture have progressed hand in hand. To destroy or im- 

the mining industry, as contemplated by the pending bill, 
is todestroy or impair agriculture. The laws of demand and 
supply operate in this instance with marked effect. The mining 
ee must have food, and this necessity is supplied by the 
armers. 

The more prosperous the mining industry, the more prosper- 
ous is agriculture, the products of which find immediate and 
well-paid markets. The precious metals, produced by the brave 
and hardy miners from the bowels of the earth, furnish employ- 
ment to the artisans and laborers engaged in the great allied in- 
dustries. The transportation of ores supplies freights to the 
transcontinental railroad carriers and trunk lines. It must be 
considered, also, in reviewing these conditions, that agriculture 
in the Western division is confronted with many difficulties. In 
most localities irrigation is absolutely necessary, and to irrigate 
requires the employment of large capital for the construction 
and maintenance of water-way ditches, which give employment 
to laborers who, in turn, must be supplied with the necessaries 
of life at the hands of the farmer. 


A REMARKABLE TRIBUTE TO THE WEALTH OF THE MINING REGION FROM 
THE PEN OF HON. JOSEPH NIMMO, JE.. LATE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS, UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


In this connection, Mr. President, I take the liberty of send- 
ing to the Secretary’s desk and request to have read a note- 
worthy communication from Hon. Joseph Nimmo, jr., published 
in the Washington Post of September 15, last. It is hardly nec- 
essary to state that Mr. Nimmo was for many years chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics under the Treasury Department, and is rec- 
ognized as standard authority, both in the United States and 
abroad, on many of the questions entering into or allied with the 
science of political economy. Mr. Nimmo’s discussion of the 
particular relations existing between the mining and agricul- 
tural interests of the Western division and the interests of the 
common country is stated with most commendable vigor and cor- 


rectness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE SILVER QUESTION—CERTAIN COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED 
WHICH HAVE BEEN OVERLOOKED. 

EDITOR Post: There are certain commercial considerations closely related 
to the present of the silver question and having an important 
bearing upon the just and beneficent settlement of that question, but which 
during the present discussion appear to have been overlooked. 

The silver product of the Uni States, with the small exception of about 
1 per cent, is the uct of the arid ropen aa area extending from the 
western parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, „and Texas at the East to 
the Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada on the Pacific Slope. The 
dimensions of this area are about 1,200 miles m north to south and 1,300 
from east to west. Its chief mineral products are gold, silver, copper, and 
lead—almost all of which is exported to States outside of that on. 

Tue agriculture of the arid region, in so far as relates tothe culture of the 
soil, is peann entirely upon irrigation. But tion, although profit- 
able, involves large expenditures. The arid region is, however, a vast and 
Sperone eee pastoral region, yielding an enormous annual ex- 
portani product of horses, cattle, sheep, and wool. In gee agen of the 

arge preponderance of the mining and pastoral interests of this vast area 
over agriculture, every State and Territory of the arid region isa 
of grain, hay, lumber, vegetables, yeon and bread- 
achinery and general merchandise are imported in large 
quantities from other A nyt ofthe country. The total annual value of such 
im is about 8200. 000. 000. 
e total value of the annual exports of the arid region amounts to about 
8240, 000,000, of which silver stands at the head, amounting to about $75,000,000. 

But silver sust. to the commerce and uctive industries of 
the arid region relations far transcending its arithmetical proportion of the 
value of the total surplus products of that region. Silver is the primary 
source of the commerce, agriculture, and industrial prosperity of that vast 
area. Strike it down and you paralyze the business interests of that whole 


area. ` 

The total valusof the commerce of the arid region with the other States of 
thecountry, inch imports, 2200,000,000, and exports, #240,000,000, amounts 
to the enormous sum of about #440,000,000 annually. This exceeds by $100,- 
000,000 the total value of the combined commerce of the United States with 
Mexico, Central America, South America, and the West India islands. This 
commerce centers at St. Paul, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and many other points at the East. 

Stop for a moment and consider the enormous import of these facts. For 
several years the country has been deeply concerned about reciprocity with 
the countries of Central and South America and the West Indies, and about 
the project of an intercontinental railroad to connect those southern coun- 
tries with the United States. But here is a vast region in the v heart of 
our own country which sustains a much go so commercial relation to the 
rest, and which is bound to us by the most intimate relations of transporta- 
tenting in DIRT DEUAN DODOA ve fallow connie whoa 
tending into every ofa on peop ow-countrymen, are 
alive to every common impulse of our lendid. civilization. 

Besides, the t development of the resources of that area is small in 


comparison itsevident possibilities, The empires of Nineveh 
Bal reared 2 — as in this vast 


and lonia were such co 
Rocky Mountain region -an arid in ture is carried on 
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same conditions characterize India 


means of artificial irrigation. The 
y, With its population of 250,000,000. 
at t time to enter upon the discussion of 
the silver question, but I do want to say a word in favor of agreat and prom- 
branch of our in commerce, and in favor of the people of the 
Rocky Mountain States and Territories and of the Pacific slope, who, during 
the last thirty 83 by their own strong arms, brave hearts. and indomita- 
bie enterprise have rescued a vast territory from hostile Indian tribes, 
come what ap) to be insu: natural obstacles, and subdued to 
the arts of civilization an area h constitutes about two-fifths of the en- 
tire territory of the United States, exclusive of Alaska. 
Three times I have in person investigated the resources of this vast re- 
gion, and I feel an intense interest in its prosperity. 
A JOSEPH NIMMO, JR, 


WASHINGTON, September 18. 5 
SOME SIGNIFICANT ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE TRUTH AND JUSTICE OF un. 

NIMMO'S VIEWS CONCERNING THE VAST INDUSTRIES OF THE MINING 

REGION. 

Mr. POWER. It must not be supposed, Mr. President, that 
the repre .tatives of the mining States are here solely in the 
interest of mining industries. On the contrary, we claim to re 
resent in part all of the great industries of our country, the lead- 
ing one being, beyond question, that of agriculture. Our region, 
as suggested by Mr. Nimmo, isa vast and exceedingly productive 
pastoral territory, producing an enormous annual exportable 
product of horses, cattle, sheep, and wool, and the commerce in 
thess articlos is immense. Every branch, avenue and channel 
of the other industries are so intimately connected with the pro- 
duction and use of silver that, were silver demonetized and de- 
prived of its purchasing power as a money metal, widespread 
ruin would surely follow. 

Mr. Nimmo states but a self-evident proposition, a simple 
demonstration which every intelligent person ought to compre- 
hend without effort, and which Senators should deeply con- 
sider before lending themselves to the assassination of silver, that 
‘silver mining sustains to the commerce and productive indus- 
tries of the arid region relations far transcending its arithmet- 
ical proportion of the value of the total surplus products of that 
region. Silver is the primary source of the commerce, agricul- 
ture, and industrial prosperity of that vast area. Strike it 
down,” says Mr. Nimmo, “and you paralyze the business inter- 
ests of that whole area.“ 

I go further than Mr. Nimmo, because I appreciate from prac- 
tical experience that, should the business interests of the West- 
ern division unhappily become thus paralyzed, the business in- 
terests of the rest of the country would receive the greater 
shock, e ially in and about Chicago, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and other metropoles, from which re- 
covery would probably be problematic, 5 very remote. 
Detach the silver keystone which holds together the arch of 
prosperity of the territory west of the Missouri and west of 

_the Mississippi at the intersection of the two rivers, and the 
measure of ruin which must follow is beyond comprehension. 

Permit me, Mr. President, to cite a few significant illustrations. 
The total railroad mileage of the United States, as reproduced 
from Poor's Manual in the Statistical Abstract for 1892, is- 
sued by the Bureau of Statistics, is given at 170,601.18 miles. 
The total capital and funded debt, stock and bonds, of these rail- 
ways in 1891, is estimated by the sime authority to aggregate 
$9,930,572,457. The gross earnings of operated roads are esti- 
mated at $1,125,534,815, the freight earnings being $754,185,910. 
The total estimated investment of capital in the railroads of the 
Gulf and Mississippi States, the Southwestern States,the North- 
western States, and Pacific States, is$3,614,919,276, or something 
more than one-third of the total capital investment in the entire 
railroad property of the United States. Thevalue of equipment 
is estimated at about $3,000,000,000. The railroad mileage in 
these States is estimated at 87,674.26 miles, all of which is util- 
ized for the transportation of freight and passengers to and from 
the West, and intimately connected with the agricultural, pas- 
toral, mining, and kindred industries of these sections. 

What has been the result to these railroad carriers as a con- 
sequence of the low price of agricultural products, the deprecia- 
tion in the value of silver and the associated metals, and the fall 
in the price of cotton? The business of the great continental 
roads and their auxiliaries and feeders has fallen off in such 
large measure as not only to cripple them financially, but caused 
the discharge of thousands of employés with consequent suffer- 
ing and distress to them and their families. The industry rep- 
resented by the 3 lines is suffering in all directions, 
and when the wheels of railway cars cease to turn, the com- 
mercial world, embracing the outer as well as the inter commerce 
of the country becomes embargoed. This condition was illus- 
trated with immense financial loss and distress to individuals, 
communities, and the common 5 on the occasion of the 
railroad strike some few years since. If the losses incident to a 
mere labor strike inflicted such an amount of injury, what would 
be the effect should the great West, with her vast agricultural, 
mineral, and other resources, be driven to the verge of bank- 
ruptey by the domination of the Eastern money power? 


THE BULLS AND BEARS OF WALL STBRET—WHAT CURRENCY IS TO TAKE 
THE PLACE OF SILVER? 

I have wondered, Mr. President, whether the money magnates 
of the East ever reflected seriously upon the fearful consequences 
likely to retroact upon themselves should oa be successful in 
demonetizing silyer. Do they suppose that the great cities of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore can live upon 
and consume themselves for all time, free from and independentl 
of the great producing areas of the West? What market w 
they have for their manufactures when the demand for them 
ceases or is largely restricted in the West because of the lack of 
or diminution in the purchasing power? With no paying market 
for Eastern manufactures, the factories must shut down and the 
operatives, male and female, be left to suffer privation. Ships 
would rot at their wharves, and all commerce lie prone in the 
great cities were they cut off from the business revenue which 
flows to them from the West. The West is the great feeder of 
the East, but the East, which has ridden roughshod over the 
West for so many years and reveled in the cruel abuse of its 
money power, seems blind to the fact that it is surely killing 
the goose that ye the golden egg.” 

What is to bs the result in the East from the depreciation in 
railway securities caused by crippling the railroad carriers of 
the West? The“ bulls” and“ bears“ of Wall street may gamble 
and hold high carnival in the Stock Exchange, but the actual 
possessors of the stocks and bonds, the capitalists of the East, and 
their domestic and foreign clients, will come to understand in 
due time that the umbilical cord binding the commerce of the 
East with that ol the West can not be severed without the greater 
injury resulting to the East. The money centers are tre 
on dangerous ground when they seek to establish the single gol 
standard and thrust silver aside. True, such action may prac- 
tically bankrupt a territory comprising three-fifths of the area 
of the United States, and paralyze the agricultural industry in 
which 50 percent of our adult male population is employed. But 
can this ruin be accomplished without involving the whole 
country? Whatdivinity hedges the gold-standard localities that 
tey may escape the whirlwind and the earthquake? 

hat is to take the place ofsilver when deprived of its money 
function? Whatcurrency is to supply its place in the circulat- 
ing medium? Cun our opponents suggest something? Ipause 
for an intelligent reply. Surely it is not contemplated to again 
create a currency famine. It is admitted on all sides that even 
with a gold 3 a gold circulation is absolutely impossible. 
Why? Because the total world’s production of gold for the past 
hundred years amounts to only $5,633,908,000. Of this amount 
$3,711,845,000 only are in circulation, leaving gold to the value 
of $1,922,063,000 used in the arts or destroyed, being about 34 per 
cent of the gross total production of gold subtracted from the 
circulating medium. 

In mining for silver it is estimated that about 33 per cent of 
gold is produced. In Montana it is 40 per cent. Now, if the in- 
dustry of mining for silver be checked or destroyed, it checks 
or destroys relatively the production of gold to the percentage 
named. The supply of gold, of course, is limited, and its use in 
the arts will continue, possibly to greater extent than before. 
Hence with this drain upon gold, something must take its place. 
What shall it be? Our opponents say it shall not be silver. 
Shall it be paper, coined from Government or State bonds? Shall 
there come another irruption of ‘‘ wild cat” money and counter- 
feit bank-note detectors, to be carried in the pockets of the farmer 
and artisan, and a return to the antebellum times when no one 
knew what the value of a bank note might be from one day to the 
other? And yet it is proposed to demonetize or take from the 
circulation over one-half of its medium of currency. i 
THE PEOPLE OF MONTANA AND WHAT THEY HAVE ACCOMPLISHED—THE 

RESOURCES OF MONTANA AND WHAT HAS BEEN CONTRIBUTED TO THE 

INCREMENT OF NATIONAL WEALTH. 

Owing to circumstances not necessary to explain on this ocea- 
sion it so happens, Mr. President, that I temporarily represent 
on the floor of the Senate, singly and alone, the interests of the 
people of the flourishing State of Montana, and therefore I speak 
particularly for the welfare of my fellow-citizens of that State, 
although none the less mindful of the welfare of the common 
country. 

The people of Montana are brave, conscientious, intelligent, en- 
terprising, and patriotic, and in all that goes to make up thesum 
total of exemplary American citizenship they are the peers of 
any in the land. If any person imagines that the people I have 
the honor to represent do not fully align with the advanced in- 
telligence of the age, or are in anywise inferior in the essentials 
of education, culture, and integrity to the people inhabiting the 
older settlements of the East, a brief sojourn in our mountains 
and valleys will soon operate to undeceive him. Although some 
fo our New England friends would have it otherwise, I venture 
to assert that the intelligence and education of the American 
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Republic are not restricted by any means to the eastern money 
centers. The people of Montana, in common with their fellow- 
citizens inhabiting the great Western and Southwestern empire, 
comprehend with as much acuteness as those abiding East of the 
Alleghanies the importince and proprieties underlying opr na- 
tional legislation, and the effect, for good or ill, of such legisla- 
tion upon the country. 

Mr. President, the people of Montana, almost without excep- 
tion, whether engaged in mining, agriculture, or other pursuits, 
are utterly hostile to any legislation which may operate to dis- 
credit silver or exile it from its long possessed vantage as a 
money metal accredited with full purchasing and debt-paying 
function. They have arrived at this conclusion neither hastily 
nor inconsiderately, but base their views upon reason and justice. 
They feel, as do the people of the vast area lying west of the 
Mississippi and Missouri, that no greater national crime can be 
committed than the assassination of silver. I am here sharing 
in and voicing their sentiments on this great issue, and I would 
be recalcitrant did I omit the performance of any duty within 
my feeble capacity which might operate to defeat the passage 
of the pending biil. 

When Montana was provided with a Territorial government 
in 1864, her boundaries carved out of the then Territory of Idaho, 
it was practic Jly an unpenetrated wilderness, inhabited by hos- 
tile tribes of Indians and inaccessible anywhere by railroad. 
Thither emigrated the hardy sons of America, pioneers and 
path finders, following the Star of Empire“ which takes its way 
westward, all seeking to better their condition, establish homes, 
and thus advance the general prosperity of the nation. The 
early settlers of this region took their livesin their hands when 
they entered this then unknown land, for the savages were 
bloody-minded and relentless, and at that period the military 
8 were few and remote and afforded little or no protec- 

on from Indian incursion. 

The area of Montana is 146,080 square miles, equivalent to an 
acreage of 93,491,200 acres, being a Territory 8,370 square miles, 
larger than the entire areas of the six New England States, and 
the States of New York, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 
combined. It is therefore easily perceived that the settlement 
of such a vast territory must have been attended with great 

* difficulties. The first census taken in 1870 showed a population 
of 20,595. In 1880, the population had increased nearly 48 per 
cent. In 1899, after the admission of Montana as a State in the 
Union, notwithstanding the immense physical obstacles and em- 
barrassing conditions incident to the settlement of a semi-arid 
and mountainous region, the population had increased 70 per 
cent. ` 

Let us consider what American enterprise has accomplished 
in developing the increment of national wealth from out the 
barren wilds of Montana. The city of Butte, situated on the 
west side of the Rockies, is the largest mining center in the 
world, and has risen from out the barren slopes of a mountain 
range into a flourishing city of about 35,000 people, all this ac- 
complished within the past decade. The city of Great Falls, 
situated at the head of the great falls of the Missouri River, has 
sprung within the last five years from a prairie-dog town” into 
a metropolis containing 10,000 people. ere the great waters 
of the Missouri River have been bridled, and furnish power more 

than sufficient to manufacture for the whole northwestern coun- 
try, and where the rich ores, wrested from the recesses of the 
Rockies, are reduced to silver, gold, and copper, the latter pre- 

red for market in all conditions. It is hardly necessary toin- 
icre the older and flourishing cities, such as Helena, Missoula, 
Bozeman, Livingston, and others, the progress of which has 
passed into the history which chronicles the creditable advance- 
ment of our civilization. 

Sofar as agricultural wealth is concerned, Montana is the fifth 
State in order of rank in the industry of moop raising and wool 
prodxcing. The assessed valuation for 1893 of sheep in Montana 
this year is, in round numbers, $6,000,000. The assessed valua- 
tion of horses this year in Montana is $4,500,000. The assessed 
valuation of her cattle aggregates $14,300,000. The total as- 
sessed valuation of all live stock aggregates $24,860,000, which 
probably is about 30 per cent less than its actual value. Mon- 
tana exports in live stock and wool alone to the value of about 
$20,000,000 annually. 

According to reports of the Director of the Mint, the mines of 
Montana produced last year gold to the value of $2,891,386, and 
silver to the coining value of $22,432,323, a total of $25,323,709. 
The amount of copper 3 last year in Montana aggregates 
164,300,000 pounds, estimated to be worth $19,105,500. 

The lead produced aggregated 25,715,197 pounds, valued at 
$990,000. The Director of the Mint, in his last annual report, 

` estimates the value of the total output of minerals mined in 
Montana during the calendar year of 1892 at $45,565,626. Thus 
it will be seen that the value of the current stock and mining 
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industries of Montana alone 
425,626, outside of all other 
turing, and otherwise. 

It may be proper to remark, when silver is alluded to in con- 
nection with the mining interests of the West, the word ‘‘sil- 
ver” comprehends all the other associated metals, since in our 
production of silver, gold, copper, and lead are component parts 
of silyer mining. 

STATISTICS OF THE PRODUCTION OF MINERALS FROM THE MINING STATES 
AND TERRITORIES, 

I will include in my remarks certain official tables certified by 
the Acting Director of the Mint, showing the approximate dis- 
tribution, by producing States and Territories, of the produc- 
tion of gold and silver in the United States for the calendar year 
1892; also the production of copper in the United States for the 
years 1890, 1891, and 1892. They are as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 1898 

Sin: Herewith are inclosed statements of the production of gold and si- 
ver by States for the year 1892, and worid's production of gold and silver for 
the last century. Also the production of copper in the United States for 
the years 1890, 1891, and 1892, as estimated by P. Rothwell (The Mineral 
Industry, its Statistics, Technology, and Trade for 1832. pages 107-165), ed- 


itor En ‘ineering and Mining Journal. 
Respectfully yours, 


gregate the immense sum of $70,- 
dustries, agricultural, manufac- 


Acting Dir stor oF the itt t 
rector of the Mint. 
Hon. T. C. POWER., United States Senate. 25 a 
Approximate distribution . 222 7 States and Territories of the product of 
0 


old and silver in the United States for the calendar year 1892, as estimated 
the Director of the Mint. y as estimated by 


State or Territory. 
Fine Coining | value 
Value. | ounces. | value. 

PIABED PEES 020, 000 8, 000 $10,343 | $1,010,343 
Arleo ns 070,000 | 1,082,220 | 1,873,375 2,443, 875 
Californian 000, 000 320, 000 „455 12. 465, 455 
Colorado 300, 000 24, 000, 000 | 31,030,303 | 36. 330, 303 
Georgia... 94, 734 400 517 95, 251 
Idaho..... 721,304 | 3,164,269 | 4,091,176 5, 812,540 
Michigan 70, 000 60, 000 77, 576 147, 576 
Montana 891, 386 | 17,350,000 | 22, 482. 823 25, 323, 709 
Nevada 571,500 | 2,244,000 | 2,901,333 4, 472, 833 
New Mexico... 950,000 | 1,075,000 | 1,389,899 2, 339, 899 
North Carolina 78. 500 9, 000 11, 636 90, 190 

GEOR Se 2 400, 000 50,000 64. 646 1, 464, 640 
South Carolina. 123, 85 400 | 517 123, 883 
South Dakota 700, 000 60, 000 77, 576 3, 777, 576 
Teras 8 310, 000 400, 808 400, 808 
Utah.. 660,175 | 8,100,000 10, 472. 727 11, 132,902 
Washingto: $73, 501 150, 000 193, 939 567, 500 
Alabama 
Maryland 
5 500 10,336 1,000 1,298 11, 629 


Virginia.. 
Vermont.. 


BUREAU OF THE MINT, September 22, 1593. 
The production of copper in the United States for the years 1899, 1891, and 1892, 


[As estimated by R. P. Rothwell, editor Engineering and Mining Journal, 
New Lork.] 


States. 


Pounds, Pounds, Pounds. 
34, 200, 000 29, 700, 000 38, 000, 000 
1, 600, 000 3,750, 000 3, 200, 000 
6, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 7, 250, 000 
100, 695,000 | 114,400,000 | 107,428, 160 
110,996,000 | 113,200,000 | 164, 300, 000 
870, 060 1, 600, 000 500, 000 
€00, 000 1,700, 000 2. 000, 000 
4, 200, 000 1, 309, 000 1, 300, 000 
5, 450, 000 1, 201, 840 
Total domestic production | 250,861,000 | 286,100,000 | $25, 180, 000 
From foreign ores. .................... | 6, 017, 000 11, 500, 000 10, 200, 000 
Total production 265, 878, 000 | 297, 600,000 | 335, 380, 000 


BUREAU OF THE MINT, September 22, 1893. 
R. E. PRESTON, Acting Director. 
INCIDENTAL DEBATE ON THE COST OF PRODUCING SILVER—INTERESTING 
FAOTS SHOWING THIS COST—STATEMENTS FROM THE GRANITE MOUNTAIN 
AND BIMETALLIC MINES OF PHILLIPSBURG, THE LEXINGTON OF BUTTE 
CITY, AND MONTANA LIMITEDIOF MARYSVILLE, MONT. 


Mr. PEFFER. If it will not interfere with the line of argu- 
ment of the Senator from Montana, [ should like to make an in- 
quiry of him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. POWER. With 2 perpen 

Mr. PEFFER. I should like to inquire of the Senator, in view 
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of the fact that he has been giving us some very important in- 
formation, whether he is able to inform the Senate what is the 
approximate costof mining silver per ton, or per hundred pounds, 
or por hundred ounces, as the case may be? There is a good 
deal of interest manifested in the 1 1 as to what 
silver costs the people who produce it. I think it is a very im- 
poran matter, and should be pleased to hear what the Senator 
to say about it. 

Mr. POWER. Mr. President, some time since I wrote to Mr. 
L. M. Rumsey, president of the Granite Mountain Mining Com- 
pany, toinform me officially, as the 4 ol the company, how 
much silver that company produced and what it cost per ounce to 


produce it. The vice-president, Mr. Paul Fusz, in the absenceof 
Ar. Rumsey, informed me that they produced altogether up to 
the 1st of July, 1893, 22,024,178 ounces of silver, and from the 


Bimetallic Mine 6,618,170.94 ounces. I will read from his letter. 
He says: 


The cost of production is, as near as we can compute it, a little over 80 
cents per ounce. No charge is included for interest or cost of plant. 


That letter is dated July 12, 1893. Then I have a letter dated 
St. Louis, September 28, 1893, from Mr. Rumsey, the president 
of the company, in which he says: 


I have just returned to St. Louis, and am now for the first time able to 
answer your inquiry as to the cost per ounce of fine silver taken from the 
Granite Mountain Mine of Montana. The company’s books show that dur- 
ing the year, July 31, 1892, to July 31, 1893, this com Sar produced 1,349,270 
ounces of fine silyer ata net cost to the company of 93. per fine ounce. 


I will ask the Secretary to read the letter of the general man- 
ager of the Lexington Mine at Butte City, Montana, which is 
owned in Paris, France. The letter is brief and shows the amount 
of money and the proportion of that amount in labor expended 
in silver mining, and also the cost of producing silver per ounce. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 

uested. 9 
3 The Secretary read as follows: 


SOCIET ANONYME DES MINES DE LEXINGTON, 
Butte City, Mont,, Juty 25, 1893. 

DEAR SIR: The statistics regarding the Lexington Company’s operations 
were as follows: x 

The initial capital investment of the Lexington Company in purchase of 
or: wor! plant, and preliminaries of organization was about $1,850,- 

To pay 6 per cent interest only and sinking fund on the investment for 
cn 97 5 zaa of the enterprise, the annual net earnings would have to be 
about $296,000, 

The expenditures of the Lexington Com in ten years of and 
milling, exclusive of the original investment, have been about 86, 140,000, not 
coun’ hundreds of minor items which are inseparable from the business. 
Forty-six per cent of this expenditure was paid for labor 3 

e: 


mostl} in 
Butte. The other 54 per cent has been paid for supplies, etc., at least 27 per 


cent of which value also went to labor indirectly. Directly and indirectly, 
therefore, this enterprise has contributed about 73 per cent of its entire ex- 
penditures to labor, or about $4,500,000 in ten years. 

We have produced in that time 6,700,000 ounces of silver, and the average 
cost for all has been 92 cents per ounce. Even last year (1892) the average 
cost per ounce was 90 cents. 

But for the fortunate occurrence of gold in the ore in considerable quan- 
tity, the business would evidently have been unprofitable. Asit is, alow in- 
terest only was realized on the investment, 

The Lexington enterprise fairly presents a normal example of silver min- 
ing. It belongs neither to the phenomenal bonanzas nor to the discourag- 

failures. The belief is common that it has been veep are rofitable, 
which illustrates the superficiality with which such things are aged. 


Yours, truly, 
CHAS. C. RUGER, 
General Manager. 
Senator T. C. POWER, Helena, Mont. 


Mr. POWER. The Lexington mine is being operated now, 
as the general manager of the company states, on account of 

old being associated with silver. The Granite Mountain and 

ts associate, the Bimetallic mine, are two of the greatest pro- 

ducing mines that have been discovered in the Northwest. 
These mines are not in operation now; they had to close down. 
These two mining industries, the Granite Mountain and Lexing- 
ton, represent about the average large mines in Montana. I 
could mention a number of other mines if it did not take too 
much time. 

Mr. FRYE. In these reporta is not the entire costof the pro- 
genae of both silver and gold charged to the prođuction of 
silver? 

Mr. POWER. No, sir. 

Mr. FRYE. When it is said that silver costs 92cents an ounce, 
have they not included in that all the expenditures which they 
have made when, in making those expenditures, they have pro- 
duced a certain amount of gold? 

Mr. POWER. They credit the proceeds of the gold the same 
as they do the proceeds of the silver in the net receipts. It is 
subtracted from the expenditure in the profits. I know that is 
the situation in the Lexington mine, because the statements 
are published in Paris, and that is the reason I have been given 
permission to use this information. These statements come out 


semiannually. The manager of the company says if it were 
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not for the gold they could not work that mine to-day, and the 
gold produced and sold is credited the same as the silver. That 

s more forcibly shown by the Granite Mountain and Bimetallic 
Company, which are the largest silver mines in the country. 
They have no gold, and consequently they can not run, and have 
closed down. 

I have a statement here from another mine within 15 miles 
of Helena, called the “Montana Limited,” owned in London, 
which presents definitely the figures covering the amount they 
have expended in the last ten years for labor and supplies, amount- 
ing to $6,519,000. These statementsare officially published semi- 
annually by their board in London. Their production was, dur- 
ing the last ten years, 302,000 ounces of gold which, figured at 
$18, would be $5,440,000. Their silver supply was a little less 
than 3,000,000 ounces. Senators can see that the gold, figurin 
the value, was nearly double. The manager of the company di 
not tell me what the silver cost an ounce. He could not very 
well say what it cost, and he does not stateit. Hemerely states 
they are now just barely making expenses on account of silver 
being low. The gola prođuct is about 55 pee cent more than the 
silver, and the gold carries them through, so that they can go 
on and work their mine. 

When silver was down to 60 cents an ounce Mr. R. T. Bayliss, 
the manager, told me if the price did not advance, his company 
would have to close their mine. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May Lask the Senator a single question, 
as he isan expert on this subject? I was not in when he was 
referring to it. I ask what he estimates to be the cost per ounce 
for the production of silver in Montana? 

Mr. POWER. I havegiven here the cost in two of the largest 
mines in the State, one the Lexington and the other the Granite 
Mountain mine; the latter is owned in St. Louis. Senators here 
know of, and have heard of it, as it has been quoted in this 
Chamber. It has been circulated that silver did not cost more 
than 20 cents an ounce. Mr. Rumsey gives officially the cost 
last year at 93.422. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If I am not interfering with the Sena- 
tor’s statement, at the present ratio of 16 to 1 but little profit 
would be left to the silver-miner in the production of silver, and 
if we were to proceed to free coinage, under the terms of the 
Democratic platform, which is to 6 silver and gold intrin- 
sically and exchangeably equal and bring them into agreement, 
it would require to-day a ratio of 28 to 1. Then, I understan 
by 245 Senator’s statement, the mines would necessarily be 
closed. r 

Mr. POWER. With fair legislation for silver the mines will 
not close; but pass the pending bill, demonetize silver, and the 
mines will absolutely close. From the effects of fair legislation 
they will not close, s 

Mr. McPHERSON. What does the Senator call fair legis- 
lation“? 

Mr. POWER. To recognize silver. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. How? 

Mr. POWER. Recognize it by free coinage. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Upon what ratio! 

Mr. POWER. Upon the ratio of 16 to 1 absolutely. We do 
not want any change of ratio. A change of ratio is a scheme 
that would necessitate the recoinage of all our silver circulation, 
consequently not feasible. 

THE GOLD STANDARD COHORTS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, THE VERY BAR- 
BARIANS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The area of the territory west of the Missouriand the one hun- 
dredth parallelaggregates 1,826,040 square miles, as against 1,197,- 
630 square miles comprising the area of the States east of that 
line, a difference in favor of the western portion of 628,410 square 
miles. This computation does not include the area of Alas 

It would thus seem, in view of the pro d legislation, that 
an area west of the one hundredth meridian, exceed by 628,- 
410 square miles that of the territory east of that el, or an 
excess of over 50 per cent, is sought to be crushed and laid prone 
in all of its material industries by the domination of the mone 
centers of New England and the Middle States, with Englis 
allies reénforcing them. 

I have not referred to the more productive industries of other 
States and Territories comprised within the area west of the one 
hundredth meridian, which have been brought to the attention of 
the Senate far more ably than is possible for me todo. But, Mr. 
President, we stand together as a solid phalanx against the con- 
spiracy to demonetize silver, upon which metal depend nearly 

1 the commerce and prosperity of that vast region. Protest- 
ing against the crusade of the t against the West, we rally 
on a common center to protect our homes and firesides and the 
heritige of our children against the depredation of the cohorts 
of the gold standard, foreign and domestic—the very barbarians 
of the nineteenth century. 
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THE “DEVELOPMENT INWARD''—DARKER AMERICA MADE LIGHT BY THE 
, EX-SOLDIERS, FEDERAL AND CONFEDERATE—WHAT ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


WROTE ABOUT THE MINERS. 

Mr. President, when the war for the preservation of the Union 
had been fought to conclusion, the surviving soldiersof both Fed- 
eral and Confederate armies returned to their homes to com- 
mence life over again in the pursuits of peace. The veterans 
soon discovered that meantime their places had been filled by 
the rising generation, and that, during the four or five years of 
their absence, the youth were grown to manhood, and all had 
undergone a change. These soldiers were participants in great 
one and had shared defeat and victory on many a hard-fought 


The dull, plodding cares and monotony of the old home life 
became unbearable to them. Under such circumstances they 
were unable to assimilate themselves to the conditions in which 
they had previously lived and moved. At this juncture, Mr. 
President, the great development inward” wus inaugurated, 
and thousands upon thousands of these soldiers of both armies 
bade adieu to home and kindred and turned their faces westward 
toward the comparatively unknown and unexploredland. Under 
the auspices and energy of these courageous men, the highest 
type of American manhood, the great transcontinental railroads 
were constructed, and, as time progressed, the immense re- 
8 of ** Darker America” were revealed. 

e 
civilization in the far West isattested by and forms the brightest 
page in our national history. In this connection, I beg to direct 


attention to the following interesting letter from Abraham Lin- | 
coln, which reveals the intense interest taken by the great Lib- 


erator” in this development inward.” I should like to have 
the Secretary read the letter. 

rhe VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

On the da, 


he ever ed, 
ustrates his views of 5 of the West. It now be 

read with interest on. e oo message to the miners. 
of my ability because their 


ty 

The letter is as follows: = 
from meto the miners whom 
eral wealth of our nation. I 
it practically inexhaustible. Itabounds all over the Western coun- 
try, from the Ro Mountains to the Pacific, and its development has 
scarcely commenced. During the war, when we were adding a couple of 
millions of dollars every day to our national debt, I did notcare about enoour- 
aging the increase in the volume of our precious metals. We had the coun- 


amount of the national debt. the more gold and silver we will pay the 
payment so much easier. Now, Iam going to encourage that in every pos- 
sible way. We shall have h of thousands of disbanded soldiers, and 


many have feared that their return home in such numbers might payne 
industry by furnishing, suddenly, a greater supply of labor than there will 
bea demand for. Iam going to try to attract to the hidden 

our mountain ranges, Where there is room enough for all. 


shores hundreds of thousands more per year from overcrowded Europe. I 
intend to point them to the gold and silver waiting for them in the West. 
Tell the Ha — for me that I shall promote their interests to the utmost of 


ability, because their prosperity is the prosperity of the nation; and we 
Shall — ma very few years, that we are —— ths treasury of the world.” 


THE FRIENDS OF SILVER “PUT THEMSELVES UPON THE COUNTRY ''—PERO- 
RATION, 


Mr. POWER. Mr. President, these are not the times, nor is 
it the occasion to mince words. If the silver column in the Sen- 
ate can maintain its equilibrium, and is not prostrated by the 
assaults of the money ers of Wall street and their copar- 
ceners, but shall, by every legitimate and proper means, prevent 
the passage of the pending measure and save silver from being 
strangled, we shall have performed only our simple duty to the 
country—no more, no less. 

Senators on the other side have alluded to their responsibili- 
ties, and challenge the criticism of their constituents touching 
their action, even those who have hitherto occupied opposite 
positions on this issue. It is not for me to question thesincerit 
of any of my colleagues of the Senatorial body, but, Mr. Presi- 
gent, the extent of the responsibilities of the friends of silveron 

floor are not to be measured by the questionable standard of 
the money centers. We represent the voice of the people, and 
3 of the people, according to the maxim, is the voice of 


The tenet of the silver faith to which we cling, is free silver 
coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1, or at least such legislation on this 
basis as will restore silver to its former place with goldasa WEO 
of the Constitution. This is the shibboleth of the friends of sil- 
ver, and on this we ‘‘put ourselves upon the country.” 

Mr. President, I view with grave apprehension the evil results 
to follow the demonetization of silver, not to the Western section 
alone, but to the whole country, and therefore share the deep 
solicitude in this behalf so eloquently and feelingly expressed by 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. Our mining 


nificent success attending this great development of | 


tion, which even the war has not stopped, will land upon our 


industries have been prostrated by this senseless, cruel warfare 
upon silver, and all the kindred. occupations, commercial and 
ricultural, must suffer in relative proportion. When the pik 
and spade of the miner cease to perform their function; when 
the husbandman has no market for the foods which his toil has 
produced; when the merchant sits idly in his deserted store; 
when no freighted steamers plow our inland waters and thelong 
line of empty railway cars are shunted off on side tracks; when 
our mills and factories are silentas if in death; when our houses 
are tenantless and falling to ruin and real estate finds no sale: 
when capital is diverted toother investment, and when all that 
has been won and accomplished, through long years of energy 
and thrift, by our enterprising and loyal communities shall haye 
become intangible and as Dead Sea fruit, little wonder is it, Mr. 
President that, in the hope of averting these threatened ca- 
Jamities, the friends of silver rise in indignant protest against 
the terrible sacrifice. 

It isnot within the letter nor spirit of American institutions 
that one narrow section of our broad domain may, for selfish in- 
terest, dominate and ruin all the rest. I maintain that the com- 
mercial and financial interests of the whole country are so inter- 
woven and dependent on each other, they form a mosaic from 
which, if one essential piece be taken or tost, the whole fabric 


falls to pieces. 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, bofore I proceed, perhaps I 
rhe to inquire if the Senator from Colorado has taken the 

oor’ 

Mr. TELLER. I have not. 

Mr. PALMER. T have no desire to occupy the time of the 
Senate on the pasame uestion, but really I am interested in 
another question. T ieve Congress has been constantly in 
session now some eight weeks, and it becomes a very interest- 
ing inquiry whether the Senate will at any time dispose of the 
questions now before it for consideration? Indeed, from the 
language I have heard from some Senators, it is an interesting 
matter to inquire whether any question can be disposed of by the 
Senate except by unanimous consent. 

I am not complaining that the discussions have not been inter- 


| esting and instructive, but I am quite aware that we are still in 


a state of uncertainty as to when this discussion is to end, and 
the country is greatly concerned as to when we shall dispose of 
this very ana one which concerns all parts of 
the country. Itis to that point that I propose to addressmyself 
in the first instance, before I to diseuss the pend 
measure. I do not propose to more than intimate that there is 
in the country a meee great anxiety that this debate shall at 
some time end, and that the Senate shall atsome time dispose of 
this very important question. 

I have carefully examined the rules of the Senate, and I con- 
fess that I have not yet discovered any means by which the Sen- 
ate can govern itself. I came into this body, having learned to 

it as the greatest tive body in the world. I had 
not studied the rules then, but I had supposed that the Senate 
could in some way by its own action govern itself and determine 
when debate should cease, and when active, effective votes 
should be cast. I vegret to say that I have been unable to find 
anything, and I regret to say that I have perceived on the part 
of Senators here u sort of invitation toaggression. Iunderstand 
that Senators here have asserted their right to the utmost free- 
dom and latitude of debate. I understand them, too, rather to 
invite aggression—that is, a sort of intimation they would like 
to see somebody test the extent of the rights they claim. Ihave 
no disposition to see any such test. 

I regret that in my examination I could find nothing in the 
Constitution as interpreted by Senators or in the rules affording 
any means by which the Senate can act, even when the Senate 
has determined to act. Iam told that the rights of Senators to 
debate are personal rights, given to them by the Constitution, 
and that the Senate collectively can not abridge those rights; 
that the right to obstruct and resist and oppose by legitimate 
methods is the constitutional right of any Senator who may 
think proper to exercise it. 

Tam told, on the other hand, that the majority have it in their 
pone to control the minority; that is, that the majority may, 

y some compulsory process, by physical means, overcome the 
resistance of the minority. I am told that that has sometimes 
been the practice, but Iam not informed of any instance where 
the majority haye overcome the minority by physical means. I 
am, however, told that this power of resistance is complete. aud 
that there exists, on the other hand, a corresponding right to 
overcome that resistance by physical means,and it then becomes 
a question of 1 5 5 endurance. £ 

confess, President, that I do not contemplate that situn- 
tion with much satisfaction. It has nothing in it of the ancient 
knightly struggle; it is not even clothed with the dignity of the 
old wager by battle, which was contemplated by the common 
law, nor do I understand that it makes any allowance for ageand 
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helplessness, as the common law did, for I believe the eommon 
law allowed women and priests to hire champions. I have 
thought, if we could make no other amendment to the rule, if 
the timeshouldevercome when my ancientfriend from Vermont 
[Mr. MORRILL] and myself, almost oy ancient, should be 
nired to encounter the juvenile virility of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. STEWART], we might be allowed to havea champion 
to sit here in our places and starve in our stead. [Laughter.] 

Still, Mr. President, that is not an attractive thing to antici- 

ate in this great body. It is not the great knightly battle- 

Id, the lists, so eloquently described by the great Sir Walter 
Scott. I can see no attraction in that direction, nor do I think 
that the idea is one that can be considered with much compla- 
cency by any lover of American institutions. 

I repeat, I have regeras this body as the greatest legislative 

in the world. had looked forward during many yearsof 
my life to the period when I should be present as a member of 
this body and witness the intellectual struggles between giants, 
great men, the men who have electrified the country by their 
elozuence and controlled and guided it by their wisdom; but I 
am depressed by the consideration that when this question, which 
all agree is a great question, is before the Senate for considera- 
tion, [can see no end to this discussion. I know of no method 
by which it can be terminated. 

It is true that there are methods by which we can end thecon- 
troversy. One of them would befor the majority tosubmitto the 
minority. Ihave not the wisdom of the Senator who has declared 
here that, when Congress adjourned last session, a majorit, 
wes in favor of the admission of Senators who had been appointe 
by the governors of three States, and that by some mysterious 
process the majority was c ed. I have not the sagacity 
which enables me to know intuitively what the feelings of the 
different members of this body are u any question. 

But is the discussion to end, and how and when? This con- 
troversy, from the standpoint of Senators who favor free coin- 
age, isa very serious one. Itought to end, because if they are 
right it is important that the country should know it. The 
discussion ought to come to an end, also, because other countries 
which have been waiting upon the action of the Senate and 
which are interested in this question are awaiting our action. 
Is it not due, then, to our owu country and to the world that this 
contest shall end, that the policy of the great American Repub- 
lic shall be determined fixed, and that the business of the 
country may adapt itself to the conditions which will follow any 
positive action on our part? 

It is important, too, to the suffering interests of the country. 
I have listened with great interest to the arguments of Senators 
on the question whether the Sherman law has or has not pro- 
duced the business difficulties and embarrassments which we 
have all felt and which have been so ep described here. 
It may be that it is true that under this law the continued pur- 
chases of silver by the United States Government have in fact 
produced, or are in fact producing, these sorrowful results. If 
that is not true, or if it is true, ought we not to determine the ques- 
tion within a reasonable time? Ought we not to end the strug- 
gle and let those who believe that the continuance of the exist- 
ence of the Sherman law contributes to publie prosperity have 
an opportunity of testing the value of their opinion? If the op- 
posite theory be true, as claimed in high quarters, let the coun- 
try have the benefit of the relief. Ihave felt that this matter 
lies at the foundation of any futher rational discussion of this 
question: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS}—a young gentleman 
whom I esteem highly, because I knew and esteemed his father— 
8 that we shall postpone this question to the distant future. 

ould thataffordany relief? The country would still be anxious 
pasts earnest and troubled about the final result. That will do no 


good. 

What, then, Mr. President, ought the Senate todo? Itought 
to act; it ougbt to vote. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. TUR- 
PIE], who is always so 5 and clear, the other day said 
that this is preéminently a deliberative body. 

Deliberation may result in wisdom, at least it affords a means 
of becoming wise if we wisely deliberate; but the Senate has some 
other function than merely to deliberate, merely to talk, merely 
to think. The Constitution contemplates that at some time or 
other it will act, vote. Willthattime ever come? If the minor- 
ity—I donot know thatI ought to use that term, for I do not know 
who compose the minority—if it be true that any number of 
members of this body have the right, the undisputed and un- 
censurable right of debate ad libitum, then it is not worth while 
to adopt the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho to postpone 
the consideration of this question for three months, because if 
the whole mission of the Senate is to deliberate and not to vote, 
there are enough here, in all conscience, for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I say that if this debate is to continue indefi- 


nitely, I know of no reason why we should consume more time in 
this discussion; if we are not to end the discussion by coming to 
a vote, if we are to decide nothing, why talk? Why not quietly 
adjourn, go about our business, and leave thingsin the condition 
they now are? 

A word in regard to the measureitself. The bill proposes two 
things. As they are intimately connected, I may describe them 
as one for the purposes of my explanation. It proposes torelieve 
the Secretary of the Treasury from the duty of buying 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullion per month at the market price, and pro- 
poses to relieve him from the duty of issuing Treasury notes for 
the amount of silver bullion purchased at the market price. 
That is all there is of it. It is not directly in the line of bimetal- 
lism, nor in the direction of free coinage, nor in the direction of 
limited coinage. The proposition is simply that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall not hereafter buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
bullion and shall not issue Treasury notes in payment therefor. 

Upon what ground is the e of this bill opposed? I think 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] substantially admitted 
yesterday that bimetallism and free e are two entirely 
dissimilar things, that, in ordinary garues; they do not mean 
the same thing. What, then, has the repeal to do with the 
question of free coinage or bimetallism? 

We have now an amount of bullion on hand, the exact amount 
I do not state, for I have forgotten. Iam apprised by the Sena- 
tor in front of me [Mr. LINDSAY] that the amount is about 174,- 
000,600 ounces. The repeal of the Sherman act, does not pre- 
vent the coinage of the 174,000,000 ounces of bullion we now 
have on hand. It simply leaves that amount of bullion in the 
Treasury to be disp: of by Congress hereafter by appropriate 
legislation. 

apprehend if this bill were so amended as to provide for the 
immediate coinage of that bullion it would be by no means sat- 
isfactory to Senators who are in favor of free coinage. I appre- 
hend that they have no disposition to proceed to the immediate 
coinage of the vast amount of bullion now in the ion of 
the Government. That is nota part of their scheme, as I un- 
derstand it. I submit that with great deference to any correc- 
tion thatany Senator may offer. That bullion, I understand, is 
regarded as the property of the Government, and it is not com- 
rehended m any of the schemes of free coinage which haye 
bena suggested. 

Free coinage, as I understand it, isa privilege given to the 
private owner of bullion, not to the Government alone. There- 
peal of this law, therefore, inno wise affects this right. It 
would neither hinder nor advance free co ə in the slightest 
degree if it were repealed. The whole effect would be that the 
bullion now in possession of the Government would remain its 
property until Congress prescribed some method for disposing 
of it. en, inasmuch as it does not affect free coinage one way 
or the other, as it does not establish or look to the establishment 
of any policy with reference to silver, why should its repeal be 
resisted? 

It has been said that the Sherman law is the last law which 
recognizes silver. Mr. President, that law recognizes silver as 
a mere commodity, simply as it does everything else. It recog- 
nizes the gold standard, ES it directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to buy silver bullion at a price to be fixed, referring of 
course to the gold price. It does not dignify it as a coinage 
metal—I mean that part of the law which we propose to repeal. 
By the repeal’ of that law we simply cease to treat silver as a 
commodity, and leave the United States in possession of that 
which it has bought, and leave the mass of the silver outside of 
the Treasury subject to the future control of Congress. I do 
not understand that Senators oppose the repeal of Sherman 
law upon the ground that it either hinders or advances free coin- 


a. 
= understand that Senators who op this measure do so as 
a means of compelling submission to free coinage. I insist that 
no Senator has advocated that the retention of this law on the 
statute book aids free coinage per se, and if it were to stand 
upon the statute book a hundred years it would never aid free 
coinage. I understand its retention is insisted upon as a means 
of compelling submission to something else. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Coercion. : 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, coercion; I take it that isthe word. I 
do not apply that to Senators from the silver States, for I un- 
derstand the proposition of the free coinage Senators is simply 
this: This law in itself affords no advantage to us, but whatever 
may be its effect, the idea is that this law shall stand until those 
who ask its re submit to the passage of something else. 

Mr. BUT. . If the Senator will poran me to interrupt 
him a moment, as I happen to bə one of these who are op 
to the unconditicnal repeal of the Sherman law, I sho be 
very thankful if he would indicate upon what he bases the alle- 
gation he made a few moments ago, that I myself insisted upon 


y 


the Sherman law remaining on the statute book in order to 
coerce Congress to prore for the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. PALMER. I have not referred particularly to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that, but I am in the category 
to which the Senator refers, and I should be very glad if he 
would state upon what authority he makes that statement. 

Mr. PALMER. 1 do it upon the ground that I have not heard 
the law defended upon any ground whatever by the few Sena- 
tors who addressed themselves to the merits of the measure it- 
self. Ifthe law can not be defended upon its own ground, why 
should it be kept upon the statute book, unless it is to accom- 
plish some ulterior or incidental purpose? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not sure the Senator is right, so far as I 
am concerned, about the accomplishment of some ulterior pur- 
pose; but I have never intimated (in fact, I have never intimated 
anything aboutit) that I would insist upon thatstatute remaining 
upon the statute book in order to compel the free coinage of 
silver. 

M. PALMER. I think not; I really do not remember that I 
have heard any Senator use that exact form of expression. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think that statement has been made 
on the floor of the Senate. - 

Mr. PALMER. But I have found this to be true 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. PALMER. oera. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam one of the persons who believe in the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Mr. BUTLER. So do J. 

Mr. ALLEN. But thé statement of the Senator from Illinois 
is not altogether correct. 

Mr. PALMER. I will submit to correction. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam desirous myself of retaining the statute 
until a better one can be obtained; but I am desirous more es- 
pecially of retaining it because it furnishes a volume of money 
which we would not otherwise be able to obtain and which dis- 
places, necessarily, the use of gold and lowers the gold standard, 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator belongs to acluss to which I will 
refer in a moment. I am not able and I do not profess to analyze 
the motives of Senators. I am sure that I have no disposition to 
censure or criticise the motives of any Senator. I have heard 
elaborate arguments on this floor upon the question of repeal 
devoted entirely to the subject of the free coinage of silver with- 
outa word in defense of the law itself. Sol infer that that class 
of Senators have no defense for the law of 1890. Indeed, I have 
heard the admission made by Senators who favor free coinage 
that they do not defend the law of 1800. 

However, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] says that 
he is in favor of retaining the law until we can get something 
better. That is exactly what I have been insisting upon, that 
the Senator does not defend the law except in its incidental de- 
fense; that the law of itself is not defended by him; and he in- 
sists upon retaining it until he can get something better; that 
is, that those who oppose the law shall not be allowed to repeal it 
until they consent to do something else, something which the 
Senators regard as bstter. That is the very point to which I 
hive been directing my attention. 

Mr. STEWART. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. PALMER. With the grea‘est satisfection. 

Mr. STEWART. What legislation has demonetized silver 
and prevented its remonetizatian? Has it been anything more 
than legislution dispensing with its use as money, excluding it 
from the mints? Does not this legislation on the statute book 
recognize it to some extent as money? Does it not allow, and re- 
quire, I think, the Treasury notes issued under it to be redeemed 
in this money? Is it not putting it out as money? Does it not 
recognize it in some shape as money? You propose now to re- 
peal the only law thatrecognizes it as money. You say that you 
are a bimetallist, but that in repealing alaw which does recog- 
nize itas money to some extent, you will not put in a recognition 
of silver, but that yoa will absolutely demonetize it. 

Mr. PALMER. I have sat at the feet of Gamaliel. The Sena- 
tor will not take the application of that name to him as offensive 


at all. 

Mr. STEWART. Not at all, because I recognize the pro- 
priety of it. ughter.] 

Mr. PALMER. I have sat, then, at thefeet of this conscious 
Gamaliel, one who appreciates the name. 

Mr. STEWART. I am glad we both understand it that way. 
. Mr. PALMER. And I have been told by him that silver was 

demonetized by the act of 1873. - 

Mr. STEWART. That is true. It was demonetized in this 
country by that act. 

Mr. PA . Ifsilver was then demonetized, could it ever 
afterwards be more demonetized? Is there such a thing as an 
accumulation of demonetization? 
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Mr. STEWART. May Tanswer that? It was partially remon- 
etized by the subsequent act, which bimetallists secured against 
the influence of the Administration and the entire gold party. 
They got a little, and you are going to take that little from us 
now. 

Mr. PALMER. Idemurtotheconclusion. This law contains 
no vestige of bimetallism, This lawas distinctly recognizes sil- 
ver as a commodity to be bought in the market and to be priced 
by something else as do the laws in relation to the purchase of 
coal or anything else. 

Mr. STEWART. Does it not recognize silver dollars as coin 
dollars, as money, and is not the Secretary of the Treasury au- 
thorized to pay them out in redemption of these notes? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEWART. Is not that a fact? 
aoe PALMER. Does the pending bill affect or disturb that 

w? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly it does. 

Mr. PALMER. It does not. t 

Mr. STEWART. Allow me to explain how it does. Cer- 
tainly it does. I heard the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mo- 
MILLAN] make that mistake, and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] made a similar mistake. It is said that we have 
$4,000,000,000 of silver coin in the world doing duty as money. 
The question was put to me if it was not doing duty as money, 
and I said it was. They contended that it would continue to do 
duty as money notwithstanding you destroy the market value of 
the bullion. When you destroy the market value of bullion so that 
it is not a value money the same as gold isa value money, then it is 
a fiat money purely, and depends upon gold, the standard money 
for redemption, and you have simply added $4,000,000,000 of 
credit, which means a general collaps in the world. It can not 
be floated as value money, as a standard money if you destroy 
the commercial value of the commodity. 

To any man who knows anything about it, it is ridiculous to 
t Ik about floating $4,600,000,000 of purely flat money. If it is sus- 
tained, it has to be redeemed in gold; and then you have loaded 
upon gold not only the papar inas is now based on both metals, but 
have loaded upon it $4,000,000,000 of more credit, and you have 
the foundation entirely removed, so that the world will have to 
po into bankruptcy if this scheme of robbery is carried out. 

his measure sanctions the act of 1873 in the most solemn way, 
and after discussion. Everybody complains of that act. Every- 
body is a bimetallist. Everybody says the act of 1873 was wrong; 
and now we have a deliberate proposition to sanctify and ratify 
that act after discussion. That act was passed without any dis- 
cussion, all admit, but it is demanded that that act shall be 
sanctified and ratified. That is this proposed act. It proposes 
that the entire silver money of the world shall be reduced to fiat 
or credit money, depending upon gold. Thus you take the foun- 
dation out of your SPATS of credit, and thus you put the 
vee on the road to bankruptey, the gold being pooled and held 

a few. 

Mr. PALMER. One thing I complain of in this discussion 
is that there is so much said that is irrelevant to the real 
point in view. The Senator undertook to tell me how it was 
that the simple withdrawal of the United States from the silver 
market would preduce all these ill results; and he has indulged 
us with declamation as to effects and consequences with which 
this question has no possible relation. But I return. 

The law of 1890 is not defended by the ground that the pur- 
chase of silver is of any benefit to the United States; that is to 
say, the United States does not need silver to be stored away as 
bullion: and inasmuch as it does not need it, it ought npt to buy 
it. Thatis the way it seems to me. The Uni States Gov- 
ernment oughi not to buy that which itdoes notneed. For that 
resson, inasmuch as the Government does not need the silver, 
having already on hand more than it will coin immediately, it 
ought not to buy more, having 174,000,000 ounces. If my friend 
from ahem & recollects, I will be glad if he will tell me how 
many dollars that will produce in coin, 

Mr. LINDSAY. About $140,000,000. 

Mr. PALMER. Until that is coined, it would seem that there 
would be no necessity for buying more, for I take it the United 
States Government has no right, no authority, to buy silver ex- 
cept in the exercise of its power to coin money. e then do 
not need the silver. There isno scheme for its coinage. The 
accumulation would be unnecessiry. I speak now solely from 
the standpoint of the United States as a purchaser of silver in 
connection with its power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. We have about $357,000,000 of silver dollars now in the 
Tre sury. I believe that is the practice. We have the means of 
coining $170,000,000 more. I speak loosely as to the amount. 
Until that is in some way disposed of, absorbed in the business 
of te ROA we do not ned more. Why should we continue 
to buy it? e 
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Now for the answer. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] | Mr. PALMER. The Senator and I differ widely about several 

says that he favors the retention of this law upon the statute things. 

book because it makes it necessary to issue Treasury notes, and Mr. STEWART. Iam glad of that. 


in that way the ple are aided by increasing the quantum of 
the currency. It must be remembered that the whole super- 
structure of business credit in this country rests upon the United 
States Treasury. I need not inquire whether that has been the 
result of wise legislation or whether it is good or evil fortune to 
the country; it is the case. The credit of the Government isthe 
superstructure upon which the entire business of this country 
rests. > 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator made a mistake, which I sup- 

se he did not intend to make. The $331,000,000 of coin in the 

asury— 

Mr. PALMER. I believe I said 355,000,000. 

Mr. STEWART. That coin in the Treasury answers for sil- 
ver certificates, and there are about$170,000,000 more of uncoined 
bullion. Now, how much of that coin and uncoined bullion in 
the Treasury is not represented by paper in circulation? 

Mr. PALMER. I will come to the representation directly. 

Mr. STEWART. I believe there are only about 350,000,000 
for which the Government has not any paper out. I have been 
trying to have that $50,000,000 coined: butall the balance is util- 
ized and in circulation now, and the circulation is pretty scarce. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam e about the use of silver as sil- 
ver, but I will not go to that point 1155 at this moment. I un- 
derstand from the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] that 
while he does not favor the law itself, he proposes to retain it 
until something better can be secured. Still he does value the 
purchase of silver as a means of extending credit, increasing 
the currency, as the phrase is. 

Now, I come to the point suggested by the Senator from Ne- 
vada, It is a fact that if the Treasury notes issued in purchase 
of silver rested upon no other security than that which isafforded 
by the presence of the coined silver dollars in the Treasury, it 
would depreciate ver, 2 55 or very extensively. 

Mr. STEWART. Task the Senator why do not the silver cer- 
tificates depreciate? There are $331,000, of them, and they 
are not even legal tender and they are redeemable only in silver. 
Do they depreciate? 

Mr. PALMER. It is because it is known to be the policy of 
the Government to redeem them in gold. 

Mr. STEWART. To redeem the silver certificates in gold? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEWART. What declares it the policy? The statute 
under which they are issued says they shall be redeemed in sil- 
ver dollars. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg pardon. 

Mr. STEWART. But the statute declares the policy, I be- 


ieve. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam not discussing the statute, but I am as- 
serting as a fact (and I have no doubt the Senator will agree 
with me) that all the issues of the Government are in practice 


so redeemed. 
I deny that that is the policy of the Gov- 


1 


Mr. STEWART. 
ernment. The policy of the Government is declared by law. If 
there is any other policy except the laws of Congress—acts 
passed by Congress and signed by the President—if there is any 
policy independent of that, it is usurpation. There is only one 

olicy. The policy is declared by law. Weare living yet un- 
aan a government of law. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator will satisfy me if he will admit 
that that is the truth. 

Mr. STEWART. I admit that the statutes have been disre- 
garded for twenty-five years. 

Mr. PALMER. Then that means it is the practice? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, I have not made my statement inac- 
curately. 

Mr. STEWART. It is the practice of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, not the law. 

Mr. PALMER. Very well; that is the practice. I assert that 
the 300,000,000, or whatever amount of silver dollars in the 
Treasury, are not regarded by the country as affording anything 
like an adequate security for the issues. They rest upon the de- 
clared purpose of the Government. 

Mr. STEWART. No,no; the Treasury Department isnot the 
Government. There is no mode of declaring the policy of the 
Government except by Congress. 

Mr.PALMER. They rest upon the declared policy of the 
Government. Of course the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
time being 

Mr. STEWART. Ideny that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is the Government. I say the laws of Congress are the Govern- 
ment of this country. It is governed by law and not by Treas- 
ury orders. 


Mr. PALMER. The Senator feels happy about it; but we dif- 
fer in this: I accept things as they are. 

Mr. STEWART. And I accept laws as they are. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, that is good, too. lam gratified that 
the Senator is above all thingsa law-abiding man. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam. 

Mr. PALMER. But I have lived long enough to know that 
facts are facts; and I say, subject to correction by the Senator, 
that the credit of all the issues of the United States rests upon 
the belief and upon the declared policy of the Government that 
tey shall be redeemed in gold. : 

r. STEWART. When and where was that declared 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] sug- 
gests to me in the act of 1890. I am suggesting that it is so de- 
clared by the President and Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. STEWART. I deny it. If you confine it to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury I will admit that the Secretaries of the 
55 have declared almost anything for the past twenty- 

ve years. 

Mi. PALMER. Iam not interested in that. I am interested 
in saying that he declared it; that it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment; and that the credit of these notes rests not upon the be- 
lief that silver is sufficient security. 

Mr. STEWART. Letus then understand each other. Does 
the Senator from Illinois maintain that the policy of the Govern- 
ment is the declaration of the Treasury Department, oris it the 
acts of Congress? Which is the policy? 

Mr. PALMER. I mean that the policy of the Government is 
a fact, and it is not material for me to settle it now at this mo- 
ment. The time will come if I shall be called upon to defend 
the lawfulness of the acts of the President or Secretary of the 
Treasury; and if I shall happen to believe them to be right and 
proper I shall defend them. At present I am speaking of the 
facts, and the Senator, I think, admits that the facts are with 


me. 

Mr. STEWART. Can the Senator point to any law where 
there has been any discrimination between coined silver dollars 
and coined gold dollars since 1888? 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator is familiar with the act. 

Mr. STEWART. Lam familiar with it; and thatclause refers 
to metal and not to the coin. It says prepare the metal,” and 
the Administration would not doit. They would not do it for 
fear of raising it to parity to-day, and they have been violating 
the statute. 

Mr. PALMER. As Jam not engaged specially in defending 
the Administration to-day, and as I hope to confine myself as 
closely as I can to the real points in the discussion, I shall not 
undertake to defend the President or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, nor to defend the policy. I simply declare as an indefensi- 
ble fact, if the Senator chooses to have it so, that the policy of 
the Government is to redeem all of its outstanding circulationin 

old: and it is the knowledge of that fact which gives to all the 
eee of the Government their undoubted credit, so that they 
will not in the slightest degree be affected by the repeal of the 
act of 1890. 

Now, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] seems not to 
realize that the steady, constant issus of Treasury notes in the 
purchase of silver which we do not need. and they being redeem- 
able in gold—I use the expression advisedly—creating a constant, 
continuing demand for gold, threatens the ability of the Treas- 
ury to sustain itself. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, Justice Marshall 
(case of Marbury vs. Madison) early settled the docrine that thisis 
a Government of laws and not of men. My contention is that 
the silver coin under the Bland-Allison act and the silver coin 
under the Sherman act, to which the Senator from Illinois is 
now referring, is money of ultimate and final payment just as 
much as gold; and there is not a word or syllable in either of 
those acts which can be construed to mean that silver must be 
redeemed in gold or that it is to be estimated by the gold stand- 
ard. My position is that the Government can not afford to suf- 
fer these laws to be construed away, to be lost by construction, 
When officers of the Government pass beyond the legitimate 
rules of construction they pass into the domain of nullification. 

The people have a right to look to the statutes as their guide, 
and they have no right to look to unofficial utterances from 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the President of the United 
States. The statute is their chart and compass. My position 
is that we have a right to say we will retain the law of 1890, 
vicious, rude, and unscientific as it is, because it furnishes to 
the people of the United States a constant supply of money and 
if you cut off that law and repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act the volume of money in this country suffers and 
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nothing is instituted to take its place. So we would have an ex- 
pending cating and a contraction of the currency. 

Mr. PALMER. I certainly am 2 ob to the Senator 
for his wise discussion of abstract principles, but the substance 
of his statement is a very pena one, that we ought to continue 
to buy silver to furnish the people money. That I understand 
to be the whole of his position, that we are to buy silver. 

Mr. ALLEN. I willstate to the Senator right now that I will 

vote in fifteen minutes to repeal the act of 1890 if he will show 
his hand upon the question of the coining of silver in the same 
og Free act. 
r. PALMER. I think my word on that point would hardly 
be accepted. It would be of sufficient consideration for me to 
show my hand, for I lead no party and have no authority to speak 
for anyone else. 

Mr.ALLEN. The Senator will pardon me; I speak of gentle- 
men who entertain his views on the question of repeal. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I maintain that if this con- 
tinual drain continues upon the Treasury for gold it will be nec- 

to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds 
to buy gold to protect the Treasury notes. That is a result I 
deprecate very seriously. 
Mr. TELLER. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but he 
made a statement a few momenis ago. and I have been waiting 
until he reached a point where I could interrupt him. 

Mr. PALMER. I am glad to be interrupted. 

Mr. TELLER. He stated that all the money obligations of 
the Government are redeemable in gold in law and in peace 


Mr. PALMER. I did not say in law. I have not ussed 
- that point. 
Mr. TELLER. Not perhaps in law, butin practice. I want 


to inquire if the Senator now means to say that the Government 

of the United States has at any time redeemedasilver certificate 

in gold or in any paper that is by the practice redeemable in 
2 


d? 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator isso much better informed in 
regard to the details of the operations of the Treasury than I 
that I would not venture to answer his question directly. Iwill 
say to the Senator, and I think he will with me, that the 
Treasury regards all the obligations of the United States as re- 
deemab'e in gold. 

Mr. TELL Oh, no; I beg pardon. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, sir 

Mr. TELLER. If I will not interrupt the Senator 

Mr. PALMER. Not in the slightest. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to state that at the last session 
of Congress, in February, I took pains to put in the RECORD a 
letter from the Treasurer, embodied in a report from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in answer to a Senate resolution, showing 
positively that up to that time there never had been a dollar of 
silver certificates redeemed in gold, directly or indirectly. I 
call the attention of the Senator from Illinois to the fact that 
every certificate is redeemable in silver dollars, and it is so de- 
nominated in the certificate. 

Now, if the Senator will allow me to go one step further 

Mr. PALMER. I will, with great pleasure. 

Mr. TELLER. Lassert here, without the fear of anybody be- 
ing able to contradict my statement, that if some Senator will 
send a resolution to the present Secretary of the Treasury in- 
quiring whether he has paid any silver certificates in gold he 
will send back to us the same answer exactly that has been sent 
back by his predecessor, because I have myself taken pains to go 
to the Treasury Department to make inquiry whether that is 
true or not. A great and influential magazine of this country 
having asserted that whatever might have been done under the 
former Administration, under the present they were redeeming 
silver certificates in gold, I went to the Treasury Department 
and was assured by the proper authority, the Treasurer himself 
not the Secretary, but the Treasurer, who is the proper person 
to apply to), that there had been nothing of the kind done under 
the present Administration. It would be absurd to suppose that 
an Administration struggling, as the Senator says the present 
one has been, to maintain payments in gold according to the 
practice, that is, the greenback and the Treasury notes, have 
assumed also to pay $325,000,000 of silver certificates in gold. 

Mr. PALMER. Theexplanation of the Senator from Colorado 
justifies me, at least, in modifying the statement I made to the 
extent of saying the Treasury notes issued in purchase of silver 


are ble in gold and are paid-in gold. 


By custom. 
Mr. PALMER. By custom, and upon the principle of the 
Government to maintain parity. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator allow me? 
Mr. PALMER. I always yield to the Senator from Ohio with 


pleasure, because I know he will instruct me. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill give the state of the law. By the act 
of 1890, and it is also in accordance with all the acts that pre- 
ceded it in regard to legal tender, it is provided that these 
Treasury notes ‘‘shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated 
in the contract, and shail be receivable for customs, taxes, and 
ali publie dues, and when soreceived may be reissued.” So they 
are all put upon the same footing as legal tender forall purposes, 
public and private. 

In this same law there is the following declaration: 

It being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metalson a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio 
as may be provided by law. 

There is no law which requires a particular form of currency 
to be redeemed in goid or in silver, but this law does give the 
Secretary of the Treasury the right to pay either in gold or sil- 
ver. Either is a legal tender to the citizen or to the Govern- 
ment. So there is the option on the part of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay these notes either in silver or gold, by the ex- 
Press provision of the law. 

But one word more. It is therefore the general object of the 
Government to maintain all the forms of money upon a parity, 
and if there is danger at any time or any fear that one w fall 
below the other, the Secretary might, in the exercise of the 
discretion which is given to him by the law specifically, prefer 
to redeem those notes in gold rather than silver to prevent any 
distrust as to the ability or willingness to maintain the two at 
par with each other. I think that is the state of law. ; 

Mr. TELLER. Ishoọould like to ask the Senator from Ohio a 
question. Does he understand that that act authorizes the pay- 
ment of silver certificates in gold? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, Irather think not. Ithink the silver 
certificate is by its terms 2 in silver; but the silver cer- 
tificate being a legal tender for the payment of all debts, public 
and private, it can, by an indirect mode, be paid in greenbacks 
or something else which would get gold. 

Mr. TELLER. It can not be changed to greenbacks. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It can be changed into ordinary currency. 
As they are maintained as legal tender at par with each other 
there is no difficulty at any time for any person having a silver 
certificate to get it exchanged for other forms of money unless 
there should be an effort made to make a run on the Govern- 
ment, or something of that kind. 

Mr, PEFFER. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to 
read the law on the subject? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. ‘‘This certifies that there has been deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States one silver dollar payable to 
bearer on demand.” 

It is a silver dollar that is payable to the bearer—that, and 


aa ag else. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg Senators to understand that I am dis- 
cussing the practice of the Government, and I have not under- 
stood that the Treasury has made any discrimination, so that 
all means have been employed properly to keep all the issues of 
the Government not only at par, but equal in fact. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Government ever redeem the sil- 
ver certificate in gold? 

Mr. PALMER, I do not know. 

Mr. PEFFER. It never has done it. 

Mr. PALMER. Isimplystated the policy of the Government, 
and as I am anxious to avoid friction in what I have to say I will 
not goon and discussa point like that. These Treasury notes are 

yable in gold.. Perhaps there may be a logal alternative, but 

can not imagine the condition of the United States buying the 
silver of a miner or acorporation at 70 cents or 75 cents in gold, 
and then paying back thedollar coined from the very same liver. 

I can not understand that. That would not be just. It has 
been priced so low that there would be no fairness in buying the 
same metal back in silver. Wehaveseen the practice,and there- 
fore I am not called upon to discuss that branch of the question. 
I recur to my first proposition. 

The credit of this country depends upon the ability of the 
Treasury to sustain itself, and toosteady crains on the Treasury 
endanger it unless new powers are given tothe Secretary to bor- 
row gold for the protection of the national issues. 

Inasmuch as this does not affect the question of bimetallism or 
free coinage, as it simply prevents this drain upon the Treasury 
for the purchase of property for which the Government has no 
possible use, why should we continue to buy it? What advan- 
tage is gained? What benefit is it to the Government to store 
four and a half million ounces of silver every month withoutan 
legislation that looks towards its utilization? I can understan 
that gentlemen from the silver States may op it, and why? 
Because, looking at a return for 1891 or 1802, eir product was 


’ 
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between seventy and seventy-five million ounces; I have not got 
the exact figures. The Government is acustomer to the amount 
of something over three-fourths of that product. The United 
States Government is a sure, perpetual purchaser of more than 
three-fourths of their product, I believe. 

Mr. TELLER, If the Senator will allow me, he gets the prod- 
uct too high. In the B hye he speaks of, about 1890, or 1891, or 
1892, it was about 54,000,000 ounces. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg pardon; I meant the whole United 
States. 

Mr. TELLER. That is the product in the whole United 


States. 

Mr. PALMER. My recollection is it was 73,000.000 ounces. 

Mr. TELLER. No; it never has been so high. 

Mr. PALMER. I thought I had correctly understood the 
tables published in the little manual prepared for us by the 
Finance Committee. Atall events, the mining States havea 
customer, a certain customer, for four and a half million ounces 
of silver every month, and that theyshould be unwilling togive 
that customer up I can understand. 

The Government purchases, I suppose, more than three-fourths 
of the whole product of the United States. I heard the very elo- 
quent remarks of the Senstor from Montana [Mr. POWER]. I 
heard him speaking of the desolation of the refusal on the part 
of the Government to buy the silver produced in the silver 
States. The picture is an exceedingly sorrowful one. No man 
feels it more 8 than I; but why should the United States 
continue to buy a product for which it has nouse? is the inquiry. 

But the purchase of silver by the Government has another ef- 
fect. It is stored away. It goes out of the market. It aids in 
the disposition of the surplussilver. Inall respects a discontin- 
uance of the purchase is deplorable to gentlemen whose prop- 
erty consists in the product, silver bullion. 

Mr. President, did it ever occur to gentlemen to think of the 
condition of other men who have pure d land from the Gov- 
ernment? The Senator from Idaho ms Dusors] described the 
sufferings and hardships of the early settlers in the mountain 

ions. He says they bought the land; they engaged in these 
3 they encountered dangers and hardships; and upon 
that ground he predicates some claim to the favor of the Gov- 
ernment. The Senator does not know when it was that the 
farmers of Illinois and Indiana and Missouri and other States 
under circumstances of great difficulty entered those States and 
boughtlandsfromthe Government. They have been industrious. 
I claim no superiority for them over the inhahitants of the silver 
States, but they are equal toany population that ever existed any- 
where on earth. They went into those States and bought those 
lands, and spent years in hard work preparing their lands for 
culture; and their wheat this year is worth as much less than 
the cost of production as is the silver of Idaho, or Montana, or 
Wyoming, or any of those States. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PALMER. With great pleasure. 

Mr. STEWART. How much has wheat fallen since silver 
was demonetized, and is it not the fact that the price of wheat 
has kept along with the price of silver all the time? 

Mr. PALMER. I have heard that stated, and I do find that 
both silver as a commodity and wheat as a commodity have 
fallen. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I interrupt the Senator one moment? 

Mr. PALMER. With pleasure. 

Mr. BUTLER. He has referred to the farmers of Illinois and 
Indiana. Is it not his opinion that those farmers are in favor of 
the free coinage of silver? 

Mr. PALMER. No, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator states that to be his opinion? 

Mr. PALMER. It is my opinion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I have been misinformed. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator from Illinois will allow me, I 
should like right here tosay something that I have been intending 
tosay inreply tothe proposition made by the Senator from Ne- 
vada, which has been asserted here over and over again, that there 
has been a ‘synchronous fall of silver and the great staple com- 
modities of wheat and cotton, from which there is to be inferred 
a relation of cause and effect. That I understand to be his prop- 
osition now, and I have heard it, as I said, many times before. 
Those who make that assertion state onlya part of the truth as 
to the facts from which they ask this inference to be drawn, for 
it is also a fact thut while the fall in wheat and cotton has been 
steady since 1873, when silver was demonetized, it did not com- 
mence to fall then. The most conspicuous, steady, and constant 
decline in the prices of those two great staplecommodities dates 
from the year 1800. seven years before the demonetization of sil- 


ver, and the Statistical Abstract of the United States proves 
what I say. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRAY. One moment. There has been since 1866, as 
shown by this Abstract, both in wheat and cotton a steady and al- 
most orm decline down to 1882. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me say a word. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to state to the Senator from Illinois and 
also the Senator from Nevada that the inference which has been 
drawn here from the supposed commencement of a decline in 
1873 is totally without warrant in the facts as shown by the sta- 
tistics. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator is entirely mistaken, if he will 
allow me one moment. The price of cotton and of wheat was ab- 
normally high during the war. 

Mr. BU And immediately after. 

Mr. STEWART. And immediately after the war. But in 
1873 it had assumed its normalconditionas it was previous tothe 
war. The whole cotton region was in the lines of the Confed- 
eracy and the cotton could not be gotten out. There was a cot- 
ton famine during the war, but the price assumed its normal 
condition in 1873, and it was thought it would remain as it was 
previous to the war; it found its level. Both wheat and cotton 
had found their level then, and the price was the same that it 
was inantebellumtimes. Butit wentsteadily down from thattime 
with silver. 

This does not rest upon my assertion, because this a 
was claborately examined by two royal commissions, com- 
mission on the depression of trade and the commission on the re- 
cent changes in the relative value of gold and silver. Hundreds 
of experts testified as to the effect of the demonetization of silver 
upon the price of farm products. Those who were for the 
standard and those who were for the silver standard, the whole 
twelve upon the commission, agreed that the principaldecline in 
the staple commodities was the result of the demonetization of 
silver and that gold had appreciated. That was agreed upon. 
They all agreed upon that at the Brussels conference, as all who 
have investigated the question have agreed upon it. It does not 
rest upon my assertion, but rests upon the information that is 
collected by the most laborious commissions of England and the 
United States. 

Mr. GRAY. Ifthe Senator will indulge me a moment, I do 
not understand that it rests upon the assertion of the Senator 
from Nevada, but it has been repeated here over and over again, 
ad nauseam, 

Mr. STEWART. it is true, too. ; 

Mr. GRAY. I say it is not true. I say the facts do not war- 
rant the inference, and that those who rely upon the argument 
that there is any relation between cause and effect are 
upon a state of things that does not exist. There is no suc 
synchronous movement of the products as a matter of fact. The 
movement down in wheat and cotton commenced when silver 
was at a premium over gold. 

Mr. STEWART. Of course it did. It commenced immedi- 
ately after the war. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to say just one word. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Illinois pardon me? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think there is nothing whatever in the 
statement the Senator from Delaware has just made as to the 
decline in the price in cotton in 1856. The fact is that 3 
immediately after the close of hostilities in 1865 and in 1866, sol 
as high as 60 cents a pound, It was the abnormal condition, and 
resulted from the war. The country had been devastated. 
There was very little cotton, comparatively, raised for several 

ears. So no argument can be drawn from the decline from 
1866, when the price was abnormal, and was due to the fact I 
have just stated. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me a question? I think 
the Senator from Delaware states substantially the fact as it ex- 
ists, but I wish to call his attention to the fact that in 1846 the 
Government commenced the process of contracting its currency, 
and before 1873 it had called in over 8500, 000, 000, I think over 
$600,000,000, of its paper money and destroyed it. 

Mr. STEWART. That added. 

Mr. GRAY. Then here isa new reason. All this session we 
have been treated to the assertion, made with more or less em- 
1 shouted into our ears, that wheat and cotton had gone 

own with silver, commencing in 1873, and we were asked to draw 
the inference that the one decline was the cause of the other. 
Now the Senator from Nebraska says candidly what is the fact, 
that the decline had commenced in 1856. and he attributes it 
(and I am not now disposed to contest that matter with him at 
all) to another cause, to a contraction of the evrrency that set in 
after the war and long before the demon ization of silver. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me? 
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Mr. PALMER. Gladly. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I wish to ask the Senator from Nevada 
how he explains the fact that the price of wheat from 1879 to 
1883 increased yearly? There was a steady increase in the price 
of wheat during that time. 

Mr. STEWART. Because the act of 1878 for the time stead- 
ied the price of silver. If you will follow the changes in the 
price of silver right along you will find that wheat followed it 
and commodities generaly followed it. That was carried 
through the tables by the British commission on foreign trade 
and the royal commission and the Brussels conference, an 
they all showed that when there was a fall in silver wheat went 
down. In 1890, when silver went up to $1.21 an ounce, wheat went 
up accordingly, and wheat has gone up and down with silver 
right along all the time. 

r. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me to say a word? 
I have been unable to understand what the precise idea of the 
Senator from Illinois was in the recent discussion, and I there- 
fore wish that he would be kind enough to restate it. 

Mr. PALMER. I must confess to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that I have forgotten the particular point I was on, 
having become so interested in this discussion. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That being the case, will the 
Senator allow me to ask the Senator from Delaware a question? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is the Senator from Delaware 
able to state what was the price of wheatin Chicago, thatis, the 
highest price, at any time between 1866 and 1873? 

r. GRAY. I can not tell. I suppose this is the New York 


rice. 
p Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator spokea little while 
ago of the prices. 

Mr. GRAY. I have taken these prices as I found them. I 
wili state that I never bought a bushel of wheatin my life and 
never sold a bushel. I have taken the figures from the Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the United States for the year 1892. I presume 
that the figures are correct. ; 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senatorsaid a moment ago, 
in answer to the argument which has been made, that the price 
of wheat has followed the price of cotton since the demonetiz:- 
tion of silver. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not say that. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Iso understood the Senator. 

Mr. GRAY. Oh, no, the Senator is mistaken. I did not say 
anything about wheat following cotton. I said there was nota 
single fact in the economic history of the United States to sup- 

rt the assertion that wheat and cotton had gone down in such 
fashion in price with the price of silver as to warrant anyone in 
inferring that one was the cause of the other. That is what I 


d. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Exactly; and the Senator, in 
order to support that statement and argument, said that wheat 
did not commence to go down in 1873, the time of the demone- 
tization of silver, but it commenced to go down in 1866. 

Mr. GRAY. I did. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. In order to test the correctness 
of the Senator’s position I wish to know whether wheat, between 
1866 and 1872, was any higher at any time in the -ity of Chicago 
or any other place in this country than it was in 1872, immedi- 
ately preceding the demonetization of silver? I say it was not. 

Mr. GRAY. Well, the Senator must make his contest with 
the compiler of this abstract. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senatorfrom Delaware does 
not state any price. , 

Mr.GRAY. Iwill read from the abstract the price at which 
wheat was sold, I suppose in New York, though it is not stated. 
The average price for the year 1866 was $1.41 a bushel, in 1867 it 


was $1.27 a bushel, in 1868 it went up to $1.90, in 1869 it was 81.39, - 


in 1870 it was $1.29, in 1871, $1.32, another little fluctuation; in 
1872 it was $1.47, in 1873 it was $1.31, in 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Now—— 

Mr. GRAY. Waita moment. In 1874 it was $1.43, in 1875 it 
was down to $1.12, in 1876 it went back to $1.24, and so on down 
to 1884 when it was $1.07, and in 1892, when silver was at its 
lowest point, wheat was $1.03 a bushel; and in 1885, when silver 
was considerably higher, wheat was 86 cents a bushel. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator from his own sta- 
tistics—and I do not think they are accurate—— 

Mr. GRAY. They are not my statistics; they are the statis- 
tics of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. According tothe Senator’s state- 
ment, and according to his statistics, he has cited but one time 
prior to 1873, and between 1866 and that date, when wheat was 
any higher than it was immediately preceding the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, which was $1.47, and, with a slight rise in the case 
of pooling wheat in Chicago, the price has been continually fol- 


lowing the price of silver from that 8 this. The other day, 


in August, when silver was down to 62 cents an ounce, wheat 
was 54 cents a bushel in Chicago. 


Mr.GRAY. The Senator from Oregon is only repeating and 


trying to base an argument upon haphazard coincidences between 


the prices of the two commodities. There is no legitimate in- 
ference that is to be drawn from it, as I have tried to show by 
the abstract. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Delaware answer me a 
question? He has been studying this question. How does he 
account for the fact that when silver went to $1.21 an ounce in 
1890 wheat went to $1.25 a bushel, and when silver fell wheat fell 
just with silver? 

Mr. GRAY. I account for it by the fact that wheat went to 
$1.25 a bushel in 1890—the supply justified that price. 

Mr. TELLER. Iwill show the Senator before we get through 
that he is in error there. 

Mr. GRAY. According to this abstract, as a friend points 
out, in 1890 the average price was 83 cents. 

Mr. STEWART. f will show, when I get an n 
What fools they were in England and in every other place where 
they investigated the subject, if the position of the Senator from 
Delaware can be sustained. 

Mr. PALMER. Perhaps the Senator from Nevada will kindly 
answer a question. 

Mr. STEWART. Any question that I can answer. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nevada tell me an 
reason why wheat should follow silver more than silver should 
follow wheat? Both are commodities. 

Mr. STEWART. I will answer that question. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, do. 

Mr. STEWART. Our competitors in the production of wheat 
are on the silver standerd. One of the arguments used for con- 
tinuing the demonetization of silver in India is because it gives 
them cheap wheat in England. Russia is on a silver basis, and 
she has enough paper out to keep her paper on a level with the 
coined silver of other countries. She puts out more paper so as 
to keep iton a level, and she has stable prices. She hasa stable 
currency. Both India and Russia have a stable currency, and it 
has not changed at all. Their currency buys the same quantity 
of every material. 

The people can make and can create indebtedness there and pay 
adebt according to the contract and prosper; and they can pro- 
duce wheat; whereas, when we come to compete with them, we 
have a currency always fluctuating in one direction. For ex- 
ample, the average price of a bushe! of wheat for the last thirty 
yeirs, or perhaps longer, in the Liverpool market has been an 
ounce of silver. It has varied very little. They have kept right 
along together, within a few cents, for over thirty years. The 
Indian farmer could take his bushel of wheat to Liverpool and 
exchange it for an ounce of silver, and, while their mines were 
open, he could take the silver back home and have it coined at 
$1.37, because the ratio was 15 to 1. 

The American farmer takes his bushel of wheat to the same 
market and he exchanges it for an ounce of silver. He can not 
have the silver coined at home; he has to exchange it for gold, 
and he gets from 75 cents to 80 cents, whatever it may be. He 
has to produce wheat for 80 cents or 75 cents against the India 
farmer, who produces his wheat for $1.37 a bushel. The conse- 
quence is that India, in place of having no export of wheat, now 
has an export of about 60,000,000 bushels of wheat. The conse- 
quence is further, that Russia, which was always a competitor, 
but rather a weak competitor of the United Btates, has sup- 
planted the United States in the European markets. 

This matter has been thoroughly investigated by the English 
financiers, by boards and commissions, and they attribute the 
1 part of the ad vantage of India in wheat and cotton to 

aving a stable currency and to the dearer money that we are op- 
erating upon in the United States. They goso faras to siy that 
they are liberating themselves from paying tribute to the United 
States by means of the cope mason of silver. Butit recoiled on 
them, because thay were driven out of India. The English man- 
ufacturers were driven out of India. India commenced manu- 
facturing her own textile fabrics and shipped over $50,000,000 
worth of textile fabrics to China. She became the rival of the 
English manufacturers and consequently something had to be 
done. So they have now put India on a gold basis, or are at- 


| tempting to do it, for the purpose of crushing the Indian manu- 


facturers so that they can get the China trade again. 

This matter has been discussed over there. It is very un- 
fortunate that our people do not read the discussions of the va- 
rious 5 in England. The textile fabric associations 
and the boards of trade have discussed this matter, and they at- 
tribute the principal fall in farm products to the demonetization 
of silver. They say that silver is the measure of value, and in 
consequence of the great silver-producing countries they are 
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able to reduce the price of farm products. We are trying to 
compete with them ona gold basis. We can not do it. e can 
te with India and Russia on agold basis in wheat 

te 
hey 


no more com 
and cotton than the manufacturers of England could com 
with India on a gold basis when India had a silver basis. 
could not do it. 

Mr. PALMER. I hope that explanation is entirely satisfac- 
tory to the Senator, but I confess there is so much of it I do not 
fully understand it. 

Mr. STEWART. I will give a smaller dose the next time. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, the Senator ought to give a dose ac- 
cording to the strength of the patient. 1 

Mr. STEWART. I will do so. 

Mr. PALMER. Here are three commodities, silver, wheat, 
and cotton, and each fluctuates according to the laws that govern 
commerce. Neither is a measure of the value of the other. 
Wheat and cotton during ail this time did not make the price for 
silver, and silver was not referred to to ascertain the price of 
those products. How they can influence each other, as neither 
is resorted to as a means of determining the value of the other, 
is tome incomprehensible. 

Mr. President, I was speaking of the condition of the farmers 
of the West. I repeat, I do not accept the statement of the 
Senator from Oregon or the Senator from Nevada that these 
three independent articles of commerce affect the price of each 
other, or that wheat affects the price of silver, or silver the 
price of wheat. 

Mr. TELLER. May I interrupt the Senator to state the basis 
on which we presented these facts? We present them on the 
theory that silver had not fallen, that the divergence between sil- 
ver and gold was on account of the appreoiation of gold. To prove 
that we measured silver not by wheat and cotton, but by wheat 
and cotton and pork and cattle and farms and everything else, 
we selected the two items of wheat and cotton, because they are 
the most conspicuous, the most important of the agricultural 
produe the theory being that an ounce of silver to-day will 

uy as much wheat as it would buy when it was worth $1.29 at 
our mints and $1.32 at the French mints; and gold will buy more 
than twice as much, 

Mr. GRAY. If I may be permitted, I will say silver will not 
buy as much labor. 

Mr. TELLER. Silver will buy as much labor in nine-tenths 
of the countries of the world; but in this country, owing to con- 
ditions with which we are familiar—trades unions, protective 
tariffs, ete.—it will not; butin the great countries of Asia, with 
800,000,000 propie at least, their labor, paid in silver, has not 
changed in the last thirty years. 

Mr. STEWART. I want to say one word when Senators talk 
about the price of labor. It is true that in this country—and I 
will bring the statistics of other countries to show how labor has 
gone down—the trades unions and protective tariffs have kept 
up the rate of the wages of labor. A great many are thrown 
out of employment on account of the decline of prices, but the 
prices have koprapprariy well. They are being put down. The 
strikes all over the country result from threats to put down 
wages; but the most of those who have labored for themselves 
for the last twenty years have got nothing. The farmer who 
has labored to improve his farm for twenty years has got noth- 
ing, and the farm is not worth more than half what it was 
twenty years ago. The great body of farmers, the bone and 
sinew, the foundation of this country, have labored for less than 
nothing; the mortgages have crushed the farmers; the farms 
have depreciated in value, and the farmers have labored under 
the appreciation of gold until they are about crushed. That is 
the situation. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator from Illinois will yield to me for 
a suggestion, I wish to say that [ should like tosee fair play, and 
I begin to think if this discussion is to go on as it did while I 
was speaking to-day, and as it is going on now when the Sena- 
tor from Ilinois is on the floor, perhaps it would be a good 
thing to form a ring and see that there is fair play, and that 
the speaker has only to contend with one Senator at a time. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I find myself in the condition 
of Sut Lovingood's father, when the old man was caught in the 
nos3 by his bull pup, and Sut remarked, ‘“‘ It may be rough on 
you dad, but it's the makin’ of the pup.” [Laughter.] This 
may be hard on me, but the Senators who are contributing so 
much to this discussion have furnished so much information to 
the Senate and to me that Iam exceedingly grateful for it. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to have the illustration car- 
ried a little further. This gold scheme may be good for the 
gold ring, but it is prany bad for the people. 

Mr. P . That is the moral. E 


Mr. President, I repeat that Iam not able to comprehend the 
philosophy or the principle on which these statements are made. 


Gold is said to be the measure of value, silver is said to be a 
commodity, as is wheat and is cotton, Silver has fluctuated 
widely, cotton has fluctuated widely, and so has wheat. Now, 
how this thing, which of itself is uncertain, this thing which is 
not money, but a commodity, can determine the price or the 
vaa = other things just like itself, is something I can not com- 
rehend. 

£ But I return. The gentlemen who have such large claims 
npon the consideration of the country ought to remember that 
while they ask that this country shall continue to buy their sil- 
ver 

Mr. STEWART. I beg pardon. We do not ask that; we ask 
that it shall be coined, as had been done for a thousand years. 

Mr. PALMER. Iwill come to that. 

Mr. STEWART. We do not ask the Government to buy sil- 
ver. Weask that it may be coined. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator is insisting upon a continuation 
of the Sherman law. 

Mr. STEWART. Weare insisting that silver shall be coined. 

Mr. PALMER. Then tbe Senator is placed in either one of two 
attitudes, He insists that we shall buy, or insists that, having 
hold of the existing law, they will not let it go until we agree to 
their demands. That seems to be the attitude. While these 

urchases of their product are a burden upon the country, they 
ve no more right, I submit, upon principles of justice to in- 
sist that the United States shall continue to buy their product 
than the farmers who sell wheat and corn may insist that the 
United States Government shall buy their products, 

Mr. STEWART. Silver is a money metal and should be 
coined. When, however, the Senator speaks of a burden, I will 
ask him if the 8150, 000,000 of Treasury notes issued for silver 
has been a burden in the last three months? 

Mr. PALMER. I have refused to regard the silver as being 
identical with the Treasury notes. The Treasury notes are sup- 
poriea by the credit of the Government, not altogether on the 

istinct ground of the security afforded by silver. 

Mr. STEWART. There are 8331, 000, 000 of silver certificates - 
redeemable in silver coin. Have they been a burden in the last 
three months? 

Mr. PALMER. Iam not called upon to answer that question. 
Jam speaking of the continuance of the system of goin: to debt 
to buy a product, on the ground that the people who ae gone 
there havesome claim upon the Government to buy their product, 

Mr. STEWART. How is it a debt when you have the silver 
in the Treasury with which to redeem it? 

Mr. PALMER. Unfortunately, the silver we have to redeem 
it will not redeem it. 2 

Mr. STEWART. What is the reason it will not redeem it? 
The law says it shall. 

Mr. PALMER. When the Senator gets into the la- 

Mr. STEWART. Then you are not there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PALMER. I am not there. [Laughter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRAY in the chair). The 
Senator from Nevada will please address the Chair when he in- 
terrupts the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr.PALMER. There is no reason for this which might not 
be urged in favor of men engaged in other branches of industry. 
So that nong is to be argued and the Sherman law derives no 
support from the single consideration that those who have pro- 
duced the silver ought to have a purchaser, that because the 
bought their land of the United States the United States shouth 
therefore buy that which they have dug out of the earth. The 
wheat men and other men of that sort have bought their landin 
the same way, and they have as much right from that point of 
view, aside from the consideration of public advantage, to insist 
upon selling to the Government their products as have those 
whose product is silver bullion. 

These are considerations which go to the mere question of the 
repeal of the Sherman law. Upon that we have had engrafted 
many arguments in favor of—I do not know that I very dis- 
tinctly comprehend the proposition—but we have had in one 
instance I have in my mind an argument in which the theory 
was advanced that the Government ought to coin all the silver 
wherever it may be found, and it has been maintained, I believe, 
that that of itself would produce an equality of value between 
the silver coin and the gold coin of the same denominations or 
of similar denominations. The public have no confidence; finan- 
cial men have no confidence in that proposition. 

The second is that there shall be a limited coinage. To that 
I answer that the three hundred and odd million silver dollars 
now in possession of the Government are as much of silver as 
the b ess of the country will absorb. 

It is believed by very many men—and the argument of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH] seemed to be conclusive upon 
that point—that unless the principle of equality in value can be 
established as between the two coins we can not have both of them. 
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If you cease to coin silver, gold becomes the standard and re- 
mains with you; if you coin silver, it being of less value, you lose 
all the gold. I think the doctrines of the best doctors of finance 
have established the ition that it isi le that two. 
currencies can continue together when they are essentially dif- 


ferent. in value. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishouldlike toinquire of the Senator whether 
he means the legal value or the market value of the material of 
which they are com ; 

Mr. PALMER. Imeant neither just then. Iunãerstand that 
the principle of coinage, if I may use that phrase, recognizes the 
necessity of value in the substance of which the coin is fabri- 
cated; and if coins of the same denomination, meant to perform 
the same office, differ in value from whatever cause, the more 
valuable coin will escape and the less valuable coin will be re- 
tained. I understand that to be the principle underlying coin- 


age. 5 

Senators tell usthat we deprive the country of one-half of our 
circulation by failing to adopt fres coinage. No proposition is 
more deceptive than that, inmy judgment. If we could double 
the coinage, that is to say, if we could assume that we have 8500, 
000,000 of gold—true, it is not the fact—and if we could coin five 
hundred million silver dollars of precisely equal purchasing 
power, equal value, I apprehend that both would stay with us; 
or if there was an excessive amount of one coin it would seek 
some center, some theater where it could be more profitably em- 
nd but I understand at ihe same time that if we had $500,- 

,000 of gold and $500,000,000 of silver, the silver dollar worth 
10 por cent or 20 per cent less than the gold dollar, the silver 
dollar would be employed. 

The argument of the Senator from Oregon this morning cov- 
ered that ground, and I will not repeat it nor mar it by attempt- 
ing to restate it. Then, in point of fact, it would be the substi- 
tution of silver for gold, and, as E understand, unless the Demo- 
cratic theory as advanced at Chicago can be realized, we should 
still be limited to use but one of these metals. The most valus- 

` ble, the most useful, would seek some point in which its greater 
use could be advantageously employed, while the cheaper would 
remain with us, because nobody else would desire it. That I 
understand to be a sound principle. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] the other day 
seemed to feel theforce of thatobjection. 1 regret that he is not 
here. Ido not mean to misstate him. Hes sted that with 
silver coinage we might disregard commercial relations with 
Europe,and we mightform commercial connections and relations 
with Japan, Mexico, and South America, where they haveasilver 
standard, and that this country, instead of attempting to maintain 
the struggle with Great Britain, which seems to be-the central 
figure here, would yield that, and would associate itself with the 
Asiatic races and the 8 h races of South America and Mex- 
ico, where they have coinage confessedly much less in value than 


ours. 

I think the Senator was logical in his views; for, if we adopt 
free coinage, I believe it would result in the silver dollar being 
the sole standard of value and that gold would disappear; and 
instead of having both metals we should have but one. We 
shall probably have but one, except in the sense which I will 

of in a moment, which illustrates my views of the true 
policy of this Government. 

I believe that the idea of coining silver and gold so that they 
will pass for the purpose of commerce indifferently, each hav- 
ing the same exchangeable value, each performing the same 
function, each equally acceptable to the people—t believe that 
the method of accomplishing that object not yet been sug- 


But Iam satisfied that bimetallism on the gold standard or 
the gold basis, or whatever term is thought to the most ac- 
curate, established in 1873, will remain substantially as it now 
is. I believe the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], to whom 
J look as a high priest representing that view, says that gold 
is not sufficient in volume to accomplish the purposes of this work. 
I grant that that view is probably correct. I take into account 
the fact that ascivilization advances, as railroadsand telegraphs 
and all the various methods of communication are improvedand 
extended, the use and the necessity of coin diminish every day, 
and that the estimated small percentage of gold required for the 
actual business of the country—from5 to 8 per cent—is probably 
up © the full limit of the requirements of the business of the 
world. 

I have no doubt at all that the use of silver will be extendedif 
the quantity of gold is proved to be insufficient. I think the 
philosophy of this matter is that the United States Government 
should now cesse buying silver; that it should dispose of its 
coin so that it ba absorbed in the business of the country. In- 
deed, it might be wise to rid the country of the small bills ordi- 
narily in circulation, and thus extend the use of silver: and as 


ae re of gold contracts, silver would flowin and supply the 

ney. 4 

Under the operation of the laws, we have now 8500, 000,000 of 
silver which has been coined, and have some 9200, 000, 000 in ac- 
tual circulation. This $355,000,000 will no doubt soon enter into. 
the channels of circulation. If gold should then become short, 

in volume, or should the necessities for gold become 
5 the silver will flow in and supply the want as it now 
oes. 

I believe the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] is fond of 
showing a silver dollar and asking the question, Will this dol- 
lar not buy as much as a gold one?” The answer must be Ves, 
while that amount of silver is contained in it, it will continue 
to do so.“ It might be extended and expanded, and still it will 
continue to perform that function. Thus I apprehend that the 
country will absorb an amount of silver of which we have now 
no conception. 

Still, [ come back to the first. proposition. The United States 
has all the silver it needs. Therefore it needs no more. To 
buy more is without advantage to the Government. The con- 
tinual drain of gold from the Treasury threatens to exhaust it 
and to produce embarrassment if not bankruptcy. 

Then why not repeal this law? Why not cease to buy that 
for which we have no use? I repeat, t in my judgment the 
repeal of the Sherman law has no more relation to free coinage 
than it has tothe Ten Commandments. It is kept kept upon 
the statute books, as I repsat—I trust I shall not be regarded as 
offensive—as a means of coercing the country into some more 
extensive use of silver. The law can not be defended upon its 
own provisions. Itis kept here because.it can be kept here. 

The pretense is—I ask pardon; I do not mean that in any of- 
fensive sense, but—the theory is that the President will not 
agree to any reasonable legislation in neers tothe use of silver. 
Who has authorized that statement? ho speaks-here by au- 
thority for the President of the United States? If that were 
true, and any Senators had a right to assertit to be true, would 
that furnish any reason for voting for the maintenance of u law 
which in. itself is of no value whatever, and one which is pro- 
ductive of mischiefand is productive of nogood? It is upon the 
same theory that thosa whosupportthis bill would not favor any 
further legislation. Who has a right to assume this to be true? 

One word more. and I shall have finished. It is said, too, by 
some that the Democratic platform requires that something 
shall be done. The Democratic platform distinctly condemns 
the act sought to be repealed. The subject of bimetallism or free 
coinage has no proper relation to this question. 

Senators say that they will vote for one of these things, one 
of these purposes declared in the platform, if at the same time 
those who support the platform will consent to doanother thing. 
Isubmit that there is no reason in that demand. Those who 
make this proposition simply put their party associates under 
the harrow and compel them to disregard the judgment of the 
President, whom I need not quote here, and whom I do not in- 
tend to quote here. 

The proper thing to do is to repeal this law distinctly; to fol- 
low the example of the House of Representatives (if I am not 
out of order in alluding to the action of the House), and thus 
bring peace and quiet to the country. 

It is said that in this case the Sherman law has not produced 
all these ills. I retort bysaying that the Sherman law produces 
no good and that the country believes that it has produced these 
evils, that it has operated to destroy public confidence, and that 
conviction has yzed business. It has led to the hoarding 
of the capital of the country until it has filled the country with 
idle and unemployed men. Inasmuch as the law has no value in 
itself, and as there is a popular belief that it produces thess 
evils, why not yield to the popular judgment restore conii- 
dence to the country by the re of the law? It ought to be 
repealed on public grounds. hy, then, shall the Senate not 
be allowed to act? 

I began my remarks by saying that my hesitation with refer- 
ence to discussing this question, with reference to spending tims 
upon it, was based upon a sort of doubt as to whether we should 
ever vote or not. Ido not know about wasting time; I do not 
know that anybody can be compelled to vote, but I do say that 
if the Senate of the United States has no power to govern itself, 
no power to register its own decision when it has reached soan 
clusion, if it is a mere impotent body—I say impotent; yes, 
it is impotent simply, and nothing can be done hero but to talk 
and talk forever—if it can not govern itself, it is an abortion. 
The time will come when the country will insist that this Senate 
shall, in the interest of law and right and in the exercise of its 
grons powers, declare in some way or other that it will govern 

tself; that when the judgment of a majority has been matured, 
2 majority shall be permitted to register its determination. 
It is not now. 
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I do not pro anything. I came here, as I say, with these 
views of the d sat and authority of this body. I heard of 
its courtesies; th heard of its large claims to public confi- 


dence; but I must say, that while the Senate deserves all that 
can be said of it—and more, as is suggested—still there is one 
thing that can not be said of it, it has not the power to make a 
law Sages ig Do will or consent of the minority. 

Mr. T R. With the permission of the Senator, I should 
like to ask if he does not think the Senate has been able to make 
all the laws up to the present time? 

Mr. PALMER. While it has performed its functions—and no 
man can more 338 than I eve in the value of the Sen- 
ate—yet I must confess that, standing here to-day in this pres- 
ente, [ am astonished to find thatitisimpotent. Ithas no power 
aneh It ean not speak—I ask pardon for that; it can speak. 

ter. 

Mr. T. ER. I should like to ask the Senator one more 
question, with his permission. 

Mr. PALMER. ith great pleasure. 

Mr. TELLER. Is not the Senator himself at this time an ex- 
emplification of that impatience and desire far haste which our 
fathers had in view with reference to legislation when they estab- 
lished this body? 

Mr. PALMER. I should not be surprised, Mr. President, if 
Jam, and it is astonishing how the whole country willagree with 
me. There is a unive complaint. 

Mr. President, does it not seem strange to you that this great 
and dignified body, after having spent weeks in debate—I am 
not speaking of its willingness, but Iam speaking of its busi- 
ness it now depends on the will of a very small number of Sen- 
ators as to whether it shall vote or not? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I agree with almost all the re- 
marks which the Senator has made. I think the fact is, that 
whenever there is a strong sentiment in this country in favor of 
any important measure the Senate will respond to that senti- 
ment. But the Senator from Illinois knows as well as I know 
that the Senate does not want to pass an unconditional repeal 
bill. There is no sentiment in this Chamber in favor of that. I 
honestly believe that there are not ten Senators here who are 
really and anxiously desirous to pass this unconditional repeal 
bill. If there were a strong sentiment here, the Senate would 
pass it. There is a manufactured sentiment outside which does 
not exist in this Chamber. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If theSenator from Idahoand those whom 
he represents will give us a chance to vote, we will answer the 
question whether or not there are ten, or four or five times ten, 
who will vote for the unconditional re of the Sherman act. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I want to say to the Senator from Indiana that 
he has the power to resort to any means he sees fit, but the 
minute he undertakes to resort to unusual methods it will then 
be demonstrated to the country how futile it is to undertake to 
pass an unconditional repeal bill of this sort, 

Mr. VOORHEES. I only wish I had the power to resort to 
measures that 1 should take to compel a vote. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, if the people of Illinois had 
been as wise as the people of Idaho, instead of sending here a 
man pretty well worn out in one way or another, they would 
have sent here a young, vigorous, athletic man, to assist in 
starving to death the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I do not want to be starved to death. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I think that declaration—I 
speak with all kindness to the Senator—is an appeal to the bar- 
barism of the Senate. Is it true, as matter of constitutional law, 
or is it consistent with the nature of this great body that the 
only ultimate meaus of securing a vote here is that we shall 

uistly announce that we are engaged in the great business of 
sittin each other out? Are there really beds and food to be 
brought in here, and occasionally refreshments of some other 
name or character? If that be true, what a termination of a 

at intellectual struggle—to sit down and see which can stand 
t the longest! Think of it! 

Mr. TELLER. We do not desire it. 

Mr. PALMER. No, the Senator and those he represents do 
not desire it, but 3 say that is the mode of reaching results. 
Mr. President, it is the same old thing, ‘‘ Unless you are a bet- 
ter man than I am you can not doit.” [Laughter.] That is the 
scene which is to occur in this great body near the close of this 
century. 

The Senator says this body has got along pretty well so far. 
I have never had the pleasure of witnessing such a scene. But 
think of two or three of us old fellows coming in here to sit out 
these young men. Think of me undertaking to exhaust the 
energies of my youthful friend from Idaho, whom I knew almost 
before he was born. [Laughter.] The idea of setting him up 
2 me. I think I might manage to get after somebody if 
I knew which one to name. I do not know where the gentle- 


menare. I think I could select an antagonist and probably 
freeze him out. 

I hardly think the Senator from Idaho was fair when he sug- 
gested that we postpone the consideration of this measure for 
three months until we could get three more men here to help us 
sititout. Think of having three more men here to sit down 
and watch the struggle. I hope if those three menare to be sent 
here they will be some old codgers; I hope they will not select 
their brawny young men to starve us out. 

But, Mr. President, this matter is a very serious one, and I 
protest, not that these Senators shall yield any of their rights, 

ut that the time will come, and is very near at hand, when the 
sensible men of this country will say that this Senate must adopt 
some law by which it can gorem itself. 

With that, sir, I conclude. 

Mr. VOORHEES obtained the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President— 

5 Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
ina. 

Mr. BUTLER. I simply desire to take the floor this after- 
noon in order that I may have it to-morrow morning. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Asa matter of course I shall not expect 
anybody to proceed at this hour, and I therefore move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty-two minutes 
spent in. executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 
o'clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Wednesday, October 4, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October 3, 1893. 


SPECIAL EXAMINERS OF DRUGS, ETC. 


C.-A. Kern, of California, to be special examiner of drugs, 
medicines, and chemicals in the district of San Francisco, in the 
Race o California, to succeed Frederick Walter Harris, re- 
moved. 

Andrew H. Ward, of Massachusetts, to be special examiner of 
drugs, medicines, and chemicals in the district of Boston and 
Charlestown, in the State of Massachusetts, to succeed Andrew 
G. Frothingham, resigned. 


POST MASTERS. 


George W. Lewis, to be postmaster at Santa Rosa, in the 
county of Sonoma and State of California, in the place of Bert- 
rand ale, removed, 

William D. Alleman, to be 1 at Warsaw, in the 
county of Kosciusko and State of Indiana, in the place of George 
W. Bennett, jr., removed. 

Charles W. Bristley, to be postmaster at Thorntown, in the 
county of Boone and State of Indiana, in the place of William A. 
McDaniel, removed. 

Ollin M. Kolb, to be postmaster at Princeton, in the county of 
Gibson and Stats of Indiana, in the place of Oliver M. Tichenor, 
removed. 

John G. Hagensick, to be postmaster at Elkader, in the county 
of Clayton and State of Iowa, in the place of J. M. Leach, de- 
ceased. 

George C. Everett, to be postmaster at Mount Sterling, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Kentucky, in the place of 
John C. Wood, resigned. 

G. C. Crutehley, to bə 3 at Norborne, in the county 
of Carroll and State of Missouri, in the place of J. W. Higgin- 
bottom. removed. 

Henry Shutts, to be postmaster at Oregon, in the county of 
Holt ane State of Missouri, in the place of David P, Dobyns, re- 
moved. 

John P. Haskitt, to be 8 at Kinston, in the county of 
seen one State of North Carolina, in the place of Ada Hunter, 
removed. 

Warren G. Turner, to be postmaster at Morganton, in the 
county of Burke and State of North Carolina, in the place of 
Lambert A. Bristol, removed. 

John M. Anderson, to be postmaster at Alderson, in the coun 
of Monroe and State of West Virginia, in the place of John E. 
Shields, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Execidire nominations confirmed by the Senate September 30, 1893. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MINT AT SAN FRANCISCO, 


John Daggett, of California, to be superintendent of the mint 
of the United States at San Francisco, in the State of California, 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Charles M. Wallace, of Virginia, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Richmond, in the State of Virginia. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Richard B. Morris, of Kansas, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the district of Kansas. 
POSTMASTER. 
Perry Hughes, to be postmaster at Clinton, in the county of 
De Witt and State of Illinois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
TUESDAY, October 3, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


COMMUTATIONS OF HOMESTEAD ENTRIES IN OKLAHOMA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 824) granting 
to settlers of certain lands in Oklahoma Territory the right to 
commute homestead entries, and for other purposes; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL CLERKS FOR THE DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the action of the Senate 
on the bill S. 721. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate agree to the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 721) to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point two additional clerks. 


LEAVE FOR COMMITTEE PRINTING. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk from the Committee on Elections, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Elections is authorized and empowered 
to have printed and bound at the Government Printing Office such papers 
and public documents as may be necessary for the use of the co! ttee 
during the present Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [Alter a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. BROWN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 
DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY IN HANDS OF CHURCH 
OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back favorably the joint resolution (H. Res. 34) providing for 
the disposition of certain personal property and money now in 
the hands of a receiver of the Churchof Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, appointed by the supreme court of Utah, and au- 
thorizing its application to the charitable purposes ofsaid church; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

The call of committees was concluded. 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour begins at five minutes 
past 12. The Chair will call the committees under the second 
morning hour for the consideration of bills: the call rests with 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

The call was concluded. 


ELECTION LAWS. 


The House then. according to order, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeai all statutes relating to 
supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentlemanfrom Ohio [Mr. NORTHWAY] 
is roco ed. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Mr. Speaker, [donot know that I should 
take the time of this House to be heard upon the pending measure, 

_ did I not feel that it was due from the minority portion of the com- 
mittee reporting this bill to give some reasons upon the floor of the 
House for the minority report. I do not suppose that anything 
I shall say will affect any vote upon the other side, nor perhaps 
confirm any vote upon this. I simply address myself to some 
statements which have been offered upon the floor of the House 
as tending to give the reason of the dominant party here why 
the bill under consideration should become law. And I propose 


to give some reasons why, from my standpoint, the election laws 
of this country ought not to be repealed. 

In the time allotted to the discussion of this matter I shall not 
have time to travel overall the ground which may properly be 
gone over, nor shall I have time to give all the reasons which 
may be given in support of the retention of the laws on the 
statute book. I appear here to-day with some pleasure, from a 


disposition of my own nature, because it was always a peculiar- 
ity of mine that my feeling is with the under dog in the fight. 
Realizing as I do to-day that the Government of the United 
States is upon this floor the under dogin the fight, I stand here 
with some pleasure to help and defend that under dog. Again, 
I take some pleasure in offering a few words that I have the op- 
portunity to do at the present time, and I shall take some pleas- 
ure in giving some reasons wiy the Republican party, when it 
did pass these laws, voted to place them upon the statute books. 

I am well aware in some quarters a man is somewhat out of 
fashion and regarded very largely out of place who stands u 
and offers any defense of the General Government. Iam we 
aware that many people of this country, if they were to declare 
their citizenship in America, will affirm that they are citizens 
of a State on the principle that the greater includes the less; so 
they would have our people think ause they are citizens of 
the State they are therefore citizens of the General Government. 
On the other hand, I would affirm my citizenship of a State by 
declaring that I am a citizen of America. I am an American 
citizen. Thatis the difference between us here to-day in some 
respects. 

I am aware of the line of argument that has been pursued on 
the other side. Iam aware that many gentlemen upon the other 
side have taken the position that they vote for the repeal of the 
election laws because they are unconstitutional; and the ver 
able gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] who has this bill 
in charge did soin entire frankness, basing his SPER Oe mainly 
upon the ground that the lawsare unconstitutional. I wish todo 
no gentleman any injury upon the floor. When I undertake to 
quote, if I shall uote him he shall have the pleasure of cor- 
recting me, or if I misquote his sentiment it will be no interrup- 
tion to me to be corrected here. 

The gentleman who opened the discussion was followed by a 
gentleman yesterday from Alabama, I think [Mr. DENSON], who 
affirmed the law to be unconstitutional. They admit that the 
Supreme Court of the United States may have passed upon the 
measure and affirmed its constitutionality, but they deny the 
right of the General Government to bind them as members of 
this body in interpreting that law as they see fit. 

Any member upon this floor has the right to vote to repeal 
any law whether it be constitutional or not, and I do not see 
why gentlemen here should affirm their right to contradict the 
Supreme Court and assign that asa reason why they will vote 
to repeal this law. They have a right to vote to repeal it even 
though the Supreme Court has ailirmed its constitutionality. 
We have a right to undoand repeal any law that we have placed 
upon the statute book whether that law is constitutional or uncon» 
stitutional, and I do not see why any member need feel bound to 
give any reason for voting for its repeal. But when gentlemen 
stand here and affirm that, in their opinion, this law ought to have 
been held unconstitutional, and that for that reason they believe 
it is unconstitutional, and so contradict the Supreme Court, then 
I beg leave as a lawyer and a member of this body to differ with 
them. I differ with the able gentleman opening this discussion 
[Mr. TUCKER] upon that point. 

Iam lawyer enough to believe that when the highest court of 
my State upon State matters, or the highest court of my land 
upon general matters, shall have pronounced a law to be consti- 
tutional or unconstitutional, I am, not only as a citizen, but as a 
member of thisorany other body in this country, bound by the de- 
cision of that court; and it is my duty, not only as a citizen but 
as a member ofthis House, to acknowledge thesupremacy of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in that respect. Upon this 
point I may make a few further remarks before I close. 

But the able gentleman who opened this discussion told us 
that these laws were unconstitutional; and he carefully read the 
section of the Constitution sppiicons to them and the sayings 
of Mr. Madison, and the declarations of the fathers of the Con- 
stitution, and announced that he differed with the Supreme 
Court. It may be, sir, that he differs with the Supreme Court 
of the United States, but nevertheless the decision stands to 
bind him under his oath, if he acknowledges, asI have no doubt 
he does, the binding efficacy of his oath as a member of this 
House. 

Now, I propose in a few words to try to vindicate the action of 
the Republican see Bi pon the constitutional question. I know 
it is affirmed here that these laws are unconstitutional because 
they interfere with the rights of the States. I shall have some- 
thing to say upon that point before I sit down. I know an ar- 
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ment has been presented by the able gentleman opening the 
ion based npon the very language of the Constitution and 
intended to show t in his opinion these laws are unconstitu- 
tional, and, if I get correctly the ition of the gentleman, as 
well as the position of the other able gentlemen who discussed 
this matter yesterday, it is this: That the States are supremein 
the election of Representatives and Senators; that the General 
Government has no right to s when the State speaks, what- 
ever the State may say; and that the General Government has 
no right to speak unless the State shall fail to speak upon this 
subject. 

I think Iam not misquoting or misrepresenting the position 
of the gentlemen. Now,sir,a moment’s consideration will show 
how absurd that doctrine is when we look at the very language 
of the Constitution. Section 4, Article I of the Constitution 
provides that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Re 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

What does that language mean? Does it mean that Congress 
can act only when the State shall fail to act? I deny it. The 
very language of the Constitution shows the contrary. Look at 
it. The Legislature may prescribe the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections. What does that include? What is 
the power conferred upon the States in that respect? Does not 
that language confer all power? Under that section may not 
the States provide all the means for holding an election for 
Representatives? Does it not include the right of the State to 
register the voter? Does it not include the right of the State 
to name the judges of election, the places of holding the elec- 
tion, the manner of holding the election, the kind of ballots that 
shall be used, the manner in which the ballotsshall be counted, 
the manner in which the returns shall be made? Does it not 
include everything relating to the election? 

No one will doubt it; no one for a moment can doubtit. If 
that be true, then all power, if the States see fit to exercise it, 
relative to the election of Representatives, is conferred upon 
the State. Now, let us pass to the question of when Congress 
may exercise that power. Congress has the same power, at some 
time, to do just what the State is authorized todo. Congress 
may alter such regulations. What regulations? All such regu- 
lations as the State may make. So when Congress speaks it ma. 
speak as fully and as broadly as the State may speak. I think 
can not be wrong in that. 

Now, ii that be true, then, when Congress does speak it has as 
much power to prescribe everything relating to the elections as 
the State has. What would that include? Why, it would in- 
clude the right of Congress to prescribe the registration of the 
voter, if would include the right of Congress to determine how 
the judges of election should be chosen, it would include the 
right of Congress to name the places of holding the election, it 
would include all that pertains to the conduct and the surround- 
ings of the election; the counting of the votes, the return of the 
se, pe of elections—everything. It does not necessarily follow 
that because Congress has that power it can determine who shall 
be voters, but when they are voters under the laws of the State, 
then Congress has full power to make regulations for the man- 
ner of casting the vote. 

The State has the right to prescribe the kind of a ballot that 
shall be used, how the ticket shall be arranged, the spaces be- 
tween the names, how the names shall be marked by the voter. 
The State has the right to do that, and that is not regarded as 
tyranny The State exercises that right. It does itin Tennes- 
see and in several of the Southern States. It does it in my own 
State of Ohio, where we have what is known as the Australian 
ballot. All that is done under this section of the Constitution 
which confers upon the State the right to prescribe the manner 
of electing Representatives in Congress. 

Now, if the State has that right, then, if it fails to act, Con- 

ess has as extensive a right as the State has. Suppose the 

Id Dominion should refuse to have any election for Representa- 
tives in Congress, and should repeal all the State laws relating 
to that subject, [ understand the able gentlemen on the other 
side to say that we might then provide for electing Representa- 
tives. If we may do that, may we not prescribe the form of the 
ballot, the registration of the voter, the manner of casting the 
ballot, the manner of making the returns of the election? ve 
we nota right to do all that under this reserved power in the 
Constitution? Does anyone doubt it? 

But, ps the gentleman, and say other men on the other side, 
notably the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], “ We 
may make regulations, but we can only do it in the absence of 
the action of the States.” Ideny that proposition. The contrary 
is shown plainly by the language of the Constitution itself. What 
power has Congress under the terms of this clause? It may not 
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sey make—the verb ‘‘make” is readily understood—to create 
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uild anew, to put the whole together. Co may not 
only make these regulations, but it may alter such regulations, 

Alter what regulations? Alter regulations made by the States. 
The very idea of altering implies that there is something to 
change. What is it that Congress may change? The regula- 
tions of the States. So that we may alter the regulations of a 
State in any respect we please under this Constitution. The very 
verb “alter” is put in there for the purpose of showing that we 
may not only make the whole thing ourselves, but we may alter 
such provisions as are made by the States. I challenge any m: 
son to undertake to contradict the plain meaning of this lan- 
guage. If we may alter, then tell me why we are obliged to wait 
until a State refuses to act in this matter before we take any ac- 
tion on the subject? The very language implies that a State is 
acting, and that while it is acting we may alter its action. The 
very language leads to that conclusion. 

So here we stand with full right to ‘‘ make or alter.” And the 
phrase ‘‘at any time” is inserted in the clause. What does that 
mean —“ at any time?” Why, sir, there is not a man here so lost 
to the N of construing the English language as not to 
know that the words ‘‘at any time“ mean something. Congress 
may do this at any time.” ‘This I affirm from the very language 
itself—that Congress has a right to make or alter all regulations 
relative to the election. 

Now, let ussee. The first clause of the first article of the 
Constitution provides that members of the House of Represent- 
atives shall be elected in the several States by the people thereof. 
And our Supreme Court of the United States decided in a case 
that went up from Missouri, where a woman sought to vote, that 
the words people,” “inhabitants,” and citizens“ all mean the 
same. The word “ people,” then, in this clause reads as though 
it were citizens of the several States. Now, can any butacitizen 
vote? The Constitution provides that the qualifications of elect- 
ors of Representatives shall be the same as those of electors for 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

Can any, then, but a citizen vote for a Representative? Can 
any but an elector vote for a Representative? And may not Con- 
gress alone, under this clause, provide for determining whether 
a man offering his ballotis a citizen of the State? Suppose that 
Virginia should wipe away all her laws relative to the election 
of e e e and should propose to allow people from Ohio 
and West Virginia to come over and cast their ballots at the vot- 
ing places for Representatives. Does any man deny the right of 
Congress to inquire whether a man offering to vote in Virginia 
is a citizen of that State? Does any man doubt the right of Con- 
gress to 8 whether the man who proposes to vote is a prop- 
erly authorized voterin the State of Virginia? If Congress ma 
do this, then may it not adopt such rules and regulations as w 
determine beforehand whether a man has a right to cast his bal- 
lot or not? Does any man doubtit? I deny that there is any 
such doctrine laid down in the Constitution as that the State alone 
can determine these matters and the General Government de_ 
termine nothing until the State shall refuse to act. 


Now, I propose to hasten over this part of the subject, sey 
saying that the Supreme Court has twice affirmed the constitu- 
tionality of these laws. In the Siebold case, decided in 100 


United States Reports, the court covered every conceivable 
point of the law; it decided every question relative to supervis- 
ors of election, the inspectors of the registry, deputy marshals, 
the returns of the votes and everything else. There is not a 
conceivable point that can be raised under this statute that has 
not been passed upon by the Supreme Court. 

I know a gentleman over on the other side—I can not recall his 
name—perhaps it was the gonneman from Missouri [Mr. CLARE], 
who spoke yesterday—if I am mistaken I will beg his pardon— 
some gentleman over there told us that the Supreme Court which 
had decided this point wasa Republican Supreme Court. Heaven 
help us when lawyers (for the gentleman who made the remark 
was a lawyer) come down to the idea that a judge can make no 
decision which binds their consciences unless he is of the same 
porren faith as they are. Has it come to such a pass on this 

oor that members who are sworn to support the Constitution 
of the United States will not allow their consciences to be placed 
in the keeping of the Constitution as interpreted by the highest 
court of this land, simply because the judges of thatcourt belong 
to a different political party from themselves? Yet it has been 
hinted at a number of times that the decision is worth nothing 
because it was rendered by judges wip belonged to the Republican 
party and who were nominated by a Republican President. 

I have nothing but contempt for such an idea as that. I am 
too poor or too good a lawyer to undertake to say that a judge 
who belongs to the Democratic party may not correctly interpret 
the Constitution of the United States. fore I close I shall try 


to call the attention of the House to one judicial opinion that 
gentlemen on the other side heeded and which we in the North 
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also heeded, although it was the bitterest decision for us to 
swallow that ever was made by any supreme court on earth, In 
110 United States Reports the constitutionality of these laws 
was again aflirmed, the decision covered every conceivable 
point; and in that case there was no divided opinion. So Ishall 

from this matter with the remark that the law is certainly 
constitutional—constitutional by virtue of the very languagà of 
the Constitution itself, and by virtue of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which has stood as the law 
of this land for a number of years, 

But we are told that even though Congress has arighttoactin 
this matter, yet under the Constitution it ought not to act because 
it is an infringement of the rights of the States. It is argued 
that the lawof the States should be paramount upon this point. 
I deny that doctrine. I affirm the reverse. I aftirm that when 
the States and the General Government have each the power to 
speak, if when they do speak they contradict each other, the law 

Congress is unt and supreme, and the law of the State 
conflicting therewith is unconstitutional, even although the State 
would have the right to speak if Congress did not. And this is 
the doctrine of the Constitution itself; for it is provided in Ar- 
ticle VI, clause 2, that— : 

n — e of the gpg 3 aoe 3 be ae in 

i made, shall er au- 
fhority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land: and the 


in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Is there any hardship in the provision that the laws of Con- 
under this provision shall be the supreme law of the land? 
e people of country when they accepted the Constitution 
accepted that provision. Is there any hardship for the people 
of the Old Dominion in submitting to it? Not at all. Why? It 
is a part of the compaet. Virginiaaccepted the provisions of the 
Constitution forall time. By that acceptance, therefore, the Old 
Dominion, like other States, is bound. 
The framers of the Constitution, foreseeing the conflicts which 
might arise, provided in the next to the last clause of the old 
art of the Constitution that this Constitution and laws passed 
pursuance thereof should be binding upon all the ae And 
in that clause it was declared, so that it might not be misunder- 
stood, that all such laws should be binding upon the judges of 
the several States. And our Supreme Court held that that 
section of the Constitution executes itself, even in the absence 
of any law of Congress to execute it. The Constitution itself is 
a notice to the people and to the world, and itexecutes itself re- 
gardless of the law of Congress. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention of my Demo- 
cratic friends on the other side of the House to the t that 
such an opinion as that was not pronounced by a Republican 
judge, but was pronounced before we even had a Republican 
party of any consequence or an 5 ances. It was pro- 
nounced by such men as Chief Justice Taney, Justice Nelson, 
Justice Swain, andother great jurists, whom the Democrats love 
tó honor b2cause they say they understood their business as 
jurists. It was a decision of the Supreme Court that involved 
the construction of a statute of one of the States of the South. 
Some gentleman from that State has challenged the constitu- 
tionality of the law we are now considering. I torefer him 
to 22 Howard, Supreme Court Tapori, page 227, where he will 
find the whole doctrine enunciated. 

Alabama had passed a law providing for the registration of 
certain vessels plying within the borders of the Stite. No dne 
probably denies the right of Alabama to pass such an enact- 
ment. ut Congress also passed a statute on the same subject, 
and the law of Alabama provided other 1 2 which did not 
appear in the law of Congress. The law of Alabama provided 
for the registration in the probate courts of the State of Ala- 
bama where the vessels were found, and it also contained a pro- 
vision that the master or owner ofa vessel, if he failed to comply 
with the requirements of the State law, in that re; „ Was 
subject to a penalty of $500 fine and also to arrest and imprison- 
ment. 

In one instance the master ofone of these vessels was arrested, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine of $500 under the 
operation of this State law. His answer was that the law was un- 
constitutional, because it contravened a law of Congress which 
did not provide for any such things. Under the decision of the 
State courts the law was upheld. But, Mr. Speaker, when that 

uestion reached the Supreme Court of the United States the 
doctrine was fully enunciated by Justice Nelson, and there was 
no dissenting opinion, butit was even acquiesced in by such men 
as Chief Justice Taney, that the law of Alabama was unconsti- 
tutional not because it violated the terms of the Constitution, 
but because it was in conflict with the law of Congress. They 
held that when there was a conflict between the operation of a 

_ State law and a Federal law the State law should give way under 


-to call upon the 


the clause of the Constitution that I have quoted, and in the in- 
stance cited the man was discharged. 

Have you heard a gentleman from Alabama complain of the 
tremendous tyranny of the Federal Government in jumping on 
his State law, holding it to be unconstitutional? Have you 
heard anyone from Virginia or from anywhere else in the coun- 
try claiming thatthe Federal Government was tyrannical because 
of the operation of such laws? Justice Nelson says it is not a 
hardship on the State to submit. And why? Because in the 
compact the States agreed tosurrender certain rights which were 
conferred on the Federal Government. It was a partof the com- 

act which the States had entered into, and the States sre not 

armed when Congress acts within the constitutional provision. 
All the people of the United States have agreed that Congress 
may so act. Is it, then, tyranny for it to exercise its constitu- 
tional prerogative? By no means, 

But again, Mr. Speaker, let me call the attention of my Dem- 
ocratic friends to another matter, and this was one that was ex- 
ceedingly bitter to the people of the North. I call attention to 
it in another respect, but I shall come to that presently if I do 
not forget it, The gentlemen from Virginia ask us why it was 
after so many years of silence that Congress finally spoke or acted 
on the question of Federal supervison of elections, and said that 
we ought to be foreclosed from action because we did not speak 
sooner. Let me call their attention in this connection to another 
mat er involving a construction of the Constitution. I allude to 
the section which provides for the surrendering of fugitives from 
justice. 

Why was it that for fifty years or more after the Government 
was framed we passed no fugitive slave law? Why was it after 
fifty years of silence you spoke on that subject? ifty years of 
silence ought to have been sufficient, according to your theory, 
to foreclose the General Government from taking any such ac- 
tion. And yet Congress passed a law which trampled more on 
the rights of the citizen than any other law that wasever passed 
in the 1 this Government. Lou speak of marshals and 
deputy marshals and their tyranny at the polls. You talk of 
interference with the sacred rights of the citizens. 

Look on that law for a moment. Every United States marshal 
was commissioned, was foreed and compelled on the demand of 
the owner of a slave who had esca into the State where the 
marshal had jurisdiction, to pursue him if in his State, to arrest 
him and return him to the owner and to that end was authorized 
of the State, all of the people, to assist 
him in arresting the fugitive slave even if allofthe people had 
conscientious scruples against the institution of slavery. Here 
Congress dominated the States and placed the citizens in a posi- 
tion where they would be subject to the caprice, the whim, or 
p tyranny of a United States marshal in the execution of the 

W. 


But a question was raised under that law. The pore in the 
North denied its constitutionality and a case arose in Wisconsin, 
where it was tested. One Sherman Booth was arrested for help- 
ing a fugitive slave to escape by taking him from the custody of 
the United States marshal. e was arrested, and a justice of 
the supreme court of Wisconsin issued a writ of habeas corpus 
and took him from the custody of the marshal and discharged 
him. He was indicted by the Federal courts for a violation of 
the Federal law, was placed on trial, convicted, and sentenced to 
a fine of $1,000 and imprisonment for two monthsin the peniten- 
tiary or jail of Wisconsin. 

Again, a habeas corpus was issued by another justice of the 
supreme court of Wisconsin, and he was harged from custody. 
That case was taken on appeal to the supreme court of the State 
in bane, where he was ordered to be discharged again, the court 
holding that the fugitive-slave law was unconstitutional. 

Error was taken from the holding of the lower court, and it 
finally reached the Supreme Court of the United States here at 
Washington, and Justice Taney gave the opinion. It was the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court upon that question; 
and the court, speaking through Justice Taney, held right con- 
trary to the claim of the gentlemen here to interpret the Con- 
stitution, 

Wisconsin was claiming the right, as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. TUCKER] claims it, to 5 the Constitution for 
itself. ‘‘ We are a sovereign State, and you can not bind us by 
any interpretation of the 5 Court of the United States. 
You can not bind us by any law. We have a right to pass upon 
the constitutionality of that law, and we will pass upon it;“ and 
they did, and discharged the prisoner; and yet the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Chief-Justice Taney giving the opin- 
ion of the court, held the decision of the supreme court of Wis- 
consin a nullity, held all the proceedings void, and enforced the 
poras of the law upon Mr. Booth for violating the fugitive- 

ave law. : 

In that case Justice Taney said some things which ought to 
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place forever at rest the doctrine announced on the other side of 
this House relative to State rights and the right of a State not 
to be interfered with. He said some things that gentlemen upon 
the other side ought to read and reread twice a day, that they 
ought to read as often as they read their Bibles, so that they may 
have themselves toned down a little, and believe that some re- 

t should be paid to the decisions of the Supreme Court of 

e United States. And because Justice Taney is their patron 
saint, because he was an able judge—and I recognize that fact— 
because he spoke for the court which was all powerful in this 
matter, and spoke the law that was submitted to and that is ever 
supreme in this land, I want to take the time to read some things 
that he said bearing upon that question, and I would be glad in- 
deed if more of the gentlemen upon the other side would only 
take reference to this authority and read it after their morning 

rayers, as a part of their daily labors, until they learn that the 
8 Government has some rights. [Applause on the Re- 
~ publican side.] 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The probabilities are that they 
never would read it unless they r it at some other time than 
after morning prayers. [Laug = 

Mr. DALZ . Lhope they will read it oftener than that. 

Mr. TUCKER. Judging by your own experience, perhaps. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. If they would only read it that often, 
that would besomething. Now, the Supreme Court of the United 
States had been discussing the claim of the supreme court of 
Wisconsin. I read this instead of sending it to the Clerk's desk, 
because I want to make comments upon it as I pass along, and I 
trust gentlemen will bear with me. I do not want to read books 
much in making a speech, but I will read this for the benefit of 
some of my Democratic friends, because I know it must be new 
law to 2 5 8 0 Su mene Courtof the 8 States er 
discussing the right of a State to pass upon constituti y 
of these laws, the same as the gentleman from MM tae me 
TUCKER] claims the right to determine the constitutionality of 
this law for himself. 

These propositions— 


Justice Taney says— 
jurisprudence of the United States as well as of the States; 
and the supremacy of the State courts over the courts of the United States 
in cases under the Constitution and laws of the United States is 
E time asserted and acted upon in the supreme court of a 


I pass over some matters. Justice Taney continues— 

The judges of the supreme court of Wisconsin do not distinctly state 
from what source they suppose have derived this judicial power. 
There can be no such thing as judi authority unless it is conferred by a 
government of sovereignty; and if the judges and courts of Wisconsin <8 
gess the jurisdiction they claim, they must derive it either from the United 
States or the State. 


And this will apply with reference to these election laws. 

It certainly has not been conferred upon them by the United States; and 
it is equally clear it was not in the power of the State to confer it even if it 
had attempted to do so; for no State can authorize one of its judges or 
courts to exercise judicial power by the habeas corpus or othe: within 
the jurisdiction of another and independent Government. 

Mark the language. The other and independent Government 
alluded to is the Government of the United States. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is an independent Government, ac- 
cording to Chief Justice Taney. 


Ana although the State of Wisconsin is sovereign within its territorial 


Mark the language— 
to a certain extent. yet that sovereignty is limited and restricted by the 
Constitution of the United States. And the powers of the General Govern- 
ment and of the State, although both exist and are exercised within the same 


territorial limits, are yet separate and distinct sovereignties sepa- 
rately and independently of each other within their respective spheres. 
And the sphere of action appropriated to the United States is as far beyond 


the reach of the judicial process issued by a State judge or a State court as 
a line of div ion was traced by landmarks and monuments visible to 
eye. 


Iam glad Justice Taney said this a great while ago; 


But, as we have already said, questions of this kind must always depend 
upon the Constitution and laws of the United Statesand not of aState. The 
Constitution was not formed merely to guard the States against danger 
from foreign nations— 


I wish gentlemen would listen attentively to this— 


but mainly to secure union and harmony at home, for if this object could 
be attained there would be little danger from abroad; and to accomplish 
this it was felt, by thestatesmen who framed the Constitution and by 
the . who adopted it, that it was necessary that many of the rights of 
sovereignty which the States then possessed should be ed to the eral 
eee, and that. — sphere of 8 eyes sa 2 it, it 3 
supreme strong en to execute its own laws by its own 

without interruption from a State or from State authorities. And it was 
evidently thought anything short of this would be inadequate to the main 
object for which the Government was established; and that local interests— 


Mark the words— 


local passions or ig beanie on incited and fostered by individuals for sinis- 
d aggression and injustice by one State 

would ultimately terminate 

Was a common ar between them, 


upon lence 
and force unless there 


wer eno to protect and guard the rights of all by appropriate laws, to 
Fo AnS e peacetully by Ke udtelst 8 a 


Again he says: 
The same purposes are clearly indicated by the different 
po when conferring supremacy upon the laws of the United States and 
ction upon its courts. In the first case it provides that “ thisConsti- 
tution and the laws of the United States, which shali be made in pursuance 
8 * — the supreme law of the land and obligatory upon the judges 
eve 
The Words in the italics show the precision and foresight which marks 
every clause in that instrument. 
$ s * * $ $ kd 
The Constitution has accordingly avana, as far as human foresight 
could provide, against this danger. d in conferring judicial power u 
the Federal Government it declares that the jurisdiction of its courts s 
extend to all cases under "this Constitution“ and the laws of the 
United States, leaving out the words of restriction contained in the grant 
of legislative power which we have above noticed, The judicial power 
covers every legislative act of Congress. 
I want to read just one more clause and then I am done. And 
I read this because I know it must be new to those gentlemen 
who claim that when the sovereignty of a State is touched it 
hurts all the ple; and that something must be done to relieve 
the people of the States from the oppression. Chief Justice 
Taney says: 
Nor is there anything in this supremacy of the General Government, or 
the jurisdiction of its Judicial tribunals, to awaken the jealousy or offend 
the natural and just pride of State sovereignty. 


Now, I know that they hear that for the first time. 
Neither this Government, nor the powers of which we are speaking. 
were forced upon the States. The Constitution of the United States, wi 


all the ers conferred by it on the General Government, and surrendered 
Zee tates, was the voluntary act of the people of the several States, de- 


go em- 


done, for their own protection and safety ustice from 
one ano! J their anxiety to preserve itin fullforce, in all its powers, 
and to against resistance to or evasion of its authority on the part of 
a State, is ved by the clause which requires that the members of the 
State and all executive and judicial officers of the several 


States (as well asthose of the General Government) shall be bound by oath 
or affirmation to support this Constitution. 

So much for the language of Chief Justice Taney. He alludes 
to the claim-of the State that its sovereignty isto be interfered 
with, and that it interfered somewhat with the hts of the 
citizen, because he is called u to submit to the 
gress; and he tells us in plain language that there can be noth- 
ing in this. It is the government of the people and not the 

overnment of the States. They are bound to submit to this 
overnment. That is a thing that is done in every government; 
and how in the name of common sense can it be said to be wrong 
when they have bound themselves to submit to the Government 
and it is supreme over the State government. The government 
of the State represents the State, and that is not interfered with. 

But we are told that the law is inexpedient, even if it is con- 
stitutional, because it ought not to be passed by the General 
Government. Weare told that we ought to have nothing to say 
about the election of our own members here, Now, then, there 
was no such power granted prior to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. We no Congress before the Constitution was 
adopta. That argument can not lie; because no Congress ex- 
isted before the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 

The power is affirmed in the Federal Constitution, and is no 
part of the State constitution. The laws under which we are 
elected are framed in accordance with the Federal Constitution 
and not particularly in accordance with the State constitution. 
It was a new creation,a thing that was created under and by 
virtue of the Federal Constitution. Is there anything wrong in 
our saying that we shall have some control over our own elec- 
tions? Because the citizen is called upon to submit to it does it 
interfere with the rights of a citizen of a State? 

Does it interfere with the right of a State to have Congress 
pe a law to provide that all these gentlemen before me shall 

honestly and honorably elect 2d, and elected only by the elect- 
ors of the several States? It does not purport to define who the 
electors shall be. but the law does say, under the Constitution, 
how these electors shall proceed to elect us to this body. Weare 
told that it is inexpedient and unwise. I deny it. I affirm that 
it is the height of wisdom, and because we did not pass such laws 
before it is no sign that we should not submit to them now. 
Many things, let me tell this House, have been done within the 
last thirty years that had never been done before. 

In the last thirty years, under orders of the Executive, arm- 
ies marched across sovereign States; and was it any objection 
to their being so marched becauss they had never 
there before. Many things were done that had never been dons 
before; and because fifty or seventy-five years have elapsed from 
the beginning of this Government down to the time they were 
done was no reason why they should not have been done then. 
New exigencies are arising every year and almost every day; 
and we meet them as they present themselves here to this House. 

It is nos because we did not pass a law before we did that 
we had no right to one at all. But let me say to gentlemen 
in this House that Congress twice exercised this right under the 
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laws and the Constitution—once in 1842, and once subsequent 
to that time. In one of those cases it provided that members of 
Congress should be elected by districts and not by States, and 
in another it provided that they should be elected by ballot and 
not viva voce. 

Had Congress a right to provide that members should be 
elected by ballot? If it had, then had it not a right to provide 
for the size of that ballot, for the kind of box in which it should 
be cast, how it should be cast, how the count should be made, 
and how the returns should be made, so that this House should 
have the means to judge of the election of its own members? 
Why, it is too plain to be denied, and to say that that interferes 
with the sacred right of a State is the veriest nonsense in the 
world. I know it is easy enough tostand and talk of power being 
oppressive. All power in one sense is oppressive; but it is op- 
pressive only upon the man who would violate the law. 

What man who is trying to vote honestly for a member of the 
House of Representatives can èver be interfered with in his 
rights by any Federal-election law? What marshal or deputy 
marshal or supervisor will interfere with him if he is simply 
discharging his duty honestly as a citizen and a voter? It is 
only those who are trying to violate the law who need fear the 
operation of the laws of Congress. Let us see whether thislaw 
is oppressive upon the citizen and interferes with his rights. 

Take the case of the gentleman from Virginia himself [Mr. 
TUCKER] when he is elected to Congress. We will suppose that 
at that very same election one of his neighbors is elected to the 
Le zislature of the Old Dominion, voted for by the same citizens 
as the gentleman who is elected to come here. Both men live 
in the same district and are acquainted with the voters; one of 
them is elected to come to Congress and legislate, and the other 
is sont to Richmond to legislate. Is it to be presumed by the 
people who elect both that the gentleman from Virginia who 
comes here would a law which would oppress them and work 
hardship to them? Is it to be presumed that only the man who 
gozs to Richmond will vote to pass such laws as will guard and 
protect the rights of the people at home? 

The man who goes to Richmond and the one who goes to Con- 
gress are near neighbors, both bound up in the citizenship of 
the same community, and is it to be presumed that only one of 
them—the one who goes to Richmond—will regard the rights 
of his neighbors and fellow-citizens, and that the other—the one 
who comes here—will vote to disregard those rights? By no 
means. Again, who are the United States marshals? Who are 
the supervisors of election? Who are the supervisors of regis- 
tration? The law that you are trying to repeal provides t 
they shall live in the very precincts where the elections are 
held. They must live there. Strangers from another precinct 
ean not be imported to fill these offices. 

The judge who inspects the registry or the ballot lives in the 
same district where the judge of election lives, Both are neigh- 
bors, both citizens of the same community, both with equal in- 
terest in protecting the rights of their neighbors. Do you sup- 
pose that the one would seek to ruin the other? Is it to be 
presumed that because one is a Federal officeholder, therefore 
he will be disposed to trample upon the rights of his neighbors 
and his fellow-citizens? The law presumes that these men shall 
be known to the voters in the precinct, because they mustreside 
in the precinct. s 

Another thing. Is there any fear that the supervisor will 
wrong his fellow-citizens? He is sworn to support the Federal 
Constitution before he can be a judge of election; for the very 
last clause of the old Constitution provides that every officer of 
the National Government, and every executive and judicial off- 
cer of the State governments, with all members of the State Leg- 
islatures, shall take an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States. Now, when the two, or three, or ten judges of 
election take their places to count the ballots, they are men 
who are sworn to support the Constitution of the United States. 
Can there be any harm, then, in requiring them to submit toa 
law passed in accordance with that Constitution? They have to 
2 35 the Constitution itself; why not submit to a law passed 
under it 

If there is any hardship in that, then the lawmaking power is 
more tyrannical than the Constitution which permits the pas- 
sage of the law. Yet here are the laws which you gentlemen 
are proposing to repeal, aud about which youcomplain as though 
they were being imposed upon you by a foreign foz. America, 
your home land, is notaforeign land. Itis yourcountry. Itis 
your own home. These laws are passed by the ple of your 
own choice. The Federal Government does not undertake to 
dictate who shall be your members of Congress, or how they 
shall be nominated; it does not undertake to determine what 
men shall vote; but it does undertake to determine that the man 
that the State has said shall be a voter shall have a right to cast 
one honest ballot, and have it honestly counted. 
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as that. e constable, the deputy constable, who stand at your 


poll, are sworn, if they are properly inducted into office, to sup- 
port the very Constitution of the United States that the deputy 
m: is sworn to support: he is just as much bound under 
his oath to execute that Constitution as is the deputy marshal, 
and he is a scoundrel, or he lacks the dignity of his office, if he 
would not fulfill that duty as truly as a supervisor of election or 
a United States marshal. 

You talk here as though a man, because he was appointed by 
some Federal officeholder, is, therefore, necessarily a scoundrel 
and will oppress you. Whatamonstrosityissuchanidea. When 
you passed the fugitive slave law and provided that a United 
States marshal, without any warrant, if he saw a fugitive slave 
escaping might arrest him and call upon all citizens wherever 
he was to aid him, what did yousay to that? Did you denounce 
that as a law oppressing the citizen? That was a Democratic 
law; and you thanked God for it; and all the Southern States 
thanked God for it. Yet when Congress provides for a fair elec- 
tion, provides for the enrollment of voters and how they ma: 
cast their ballots, then you 3 us with being tyrannical an 
imposing upon you a law which is analogous to that of a foreign 
government. j 

I thank Heaven that the Federal Government is not a foreign 

overnment. Upon it the leading statesmen of our land have 

voked the blessings of God. When Webster, in his famous 
reply to Hayne, many years ago in the Senate, spoke of the pe- 
riod when his eyes should be turned for the last time to bshold 
the sun in the heavens, he spoke of the General Government, 
not of States, and all civilization hasapplauded him. The speak- 
ing of such words as those has lifted him into the grateful re- 
membranes of his country. He invoked the blessing of Heaven 
and of posterity, not upon the States, but upon the General Gov- 
ernment, and thereby upon each State. e greater includes 
the less. Yet gentlemen stand here and talk of ny.” 

Our attention has been called by gentlemen on the other side 
to the fact that wrongs have been perpetrated by Federal offi- 
Se Saver of election, United States marshals, and dep- 
y marshals, I concede, undoubtedly, that in human experience 
ofticers have often wronged the people. Is that any reason why 
a law should be repealed? You can not take up a morning pa- 
per without reading that some policeman in some city has been 

SAN of assaulting a citizen, and possibly beating him nearly to 
eath. 

But would you wipe out of existence every policeman in the 
land because some policemen have been derelict in their duty or 
have been t, cal? Would you talk of officers being author- 
ized to intimidate citizens because an officer is charged with the 
duty of protecting the rights of citizens? Yesterday I went out 
through that door, starting for the Senate, andright on the out- 
side I saw a great, strapping fellow, heavier than I am, carrying 
under his arm a club. e wore a blue coat with brass buttons, 
and I at once recognizes that he represented authority. 

What authority had appointed him? I do not know and I do 
not care. I knew he was there as the representative of consti- 
tuted authority, not to oppress me, but to protect me. And I 
thank God that we have such men, even though some of them 
may occasionally transcend their proper authority. And when 
I passed out from the Senate near that door I saw another great, 
strapping man carrying aclub. I might have come back here 
and introduced a resolution inquiring by virtue of what right 
our liberties were being restrained; and I might have gotten up 
a blood-curdling story (if I knew how to get up such a story), 
declaring that these great strapping fellows here just outside 
of our doors with clubs were there to intimidate me; and follow- 
ing the line of argument of the gentleman from Missouri I might 
say that the reason the rest of you did not go to the Senate was 
that you were intimidated by a great strapping brute out there 
carring a club. [Laughter and applause. 

Why, sir, we see cemen in all of our cities. I have heard 
of them even in Chicago. The able gentleman who is Congress- 
man at large from Illinois [Mr. BLACK] drew a wonderful pic- 
ture of the number of deputy marshals who were sworn in as 
special officers in the city of Chicago on the last election day. 
Now, be it known that election da; a day that concerns all the 
millions of people in Chicago. timating from the number 
who have been there during the last two weeks there must be 
something like 25,000,000 in that city now. The judges of elec- 
tion have to take care of all the voting precincts in all that great 
city. It requires a good many officers to do this. And yet we 
are told thatitis tyranny because so many officers were sworn in. 

Why, sir, a short time ago I read in a Chicago paper—the 
Chicago Times—edited by the mayor of that city, that on a cer- 
tain occasion the mayor (and I believe no man been foolish 
enough or false enough to eee Carter Harrison with ever 
having thought of being a Republican)—I read that upon one 
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occasion when a local meeting was to be held at the Haymarket 
and where certain anarchists took the lives of some policemen, 
a thousand extra policemen were sworn in to perform duty. 
What wonderful tyranny! And that was a local matter. I did 
not learn that any of those thousand extra policemen harmed 
anybody. I believe they were there to perform a sworn duty 
2 ort the lives and property and liberty of the millions o 
cago. 


Out upon the man who will stand here and rage because a 
large number of men are sworn in to protect the peace, and do 
protect it, and who willclaim that thereby a tyrannous act is 

rpetrated upon the people! Shame on men who stand up and 
Falk in that way—who talk about the law being an improper in- 
terference with the rights of the citizen because extra officers 
are required to enforce it! 

We have been told that men have been arrested—that the 
United States marshals have arrested men. That is very true. 
But have gentlemen told us of any man who has been robbed 
of his right to vote? You have told us that at one time some- 
body had several hundred men arrested, so that they could not 
vote. But no man has been bold enough to stand up and affirm 
that the men thus arrested were lawful voters and were deprived 
of their right to vote. 

Is there any harm in arresting a repeater or ballot-box stuffer, 
a thief, or a scoundrel, and preventing his voting? Because you 
shut up a man and say that he shall not vote, does it follow that 
he ougan to vote or could legally vote if released? Let men 
show, if they can, that voters have been deprived of their rights 
under these laws. Let them not stand here and talk about the 
number of arrests as though these were necessarily arrests of 
honest, innocent citizens. I wonder that men are not ashamed 
of that kind of argument. If you can give no better reasons for 
the repeal of these election laws, then do not give any, unless 
in yonr own crowd and away from intelligent citizens. [Ap- 
plause. 

Weare told that these laws were passed away back in 1871 
and 1872. So they were. 

We are told further, Mr. Speaker, by gentlemen on the other 
side of the House and if I am wrong in this I want to be cor- 
rected—we are told by gentlemen, and we have heard that state- 
ment made in every speech that has been delivered, that the 
people in the last election pronounced on the constitutionality 
of these laws and for their repeal, and that from their decision 
there was no 4 75 ; 

Now, if I could listen to a speech on that side on any subject, 
whether on the marriage or divorce laws, on the election laws, 
or any other subject, without being told that the law must be 
passed or the law must be repealed because a majority of the 
people in the last electionso declared, and that that was the will 
of the people of this country from which there was no appeal, I 
say that if I could listen to as h of that kind without intro- 
ducing that suggestion I wand be perfectly willing to buy a 
first-class chromo and give it to the gentleman who delivered 
that speech. [Laughter and oy beng on the Republican side.] 

A MEMBER. You will never have to buy such a chromo. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. No, sir; I think not, because each man 
alludes to it in his argument on any subject as a cardinal point, 
and says that because they succeeded last fall in the election 
they must keep the pledges and promises they made to the peo- 
p and do what the people required them to do by that action. 

ow an ordinary man, with an ordinary mind and ordinary in- 
telligence and memory, can be able to recollect all of the points 
that they so enumerate is more than a simple man like myself 
can ever ascertain. I for myself have lost all account of what 
the people passed on in the last few years, and I do not doubt 
that there are very many members here in the same position. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALDWELL and Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota asked 
consent that the time of Mr. NORTHWAY be extended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. I thank the House for its cour and 
for its patience, and will not attempt to abuse either in the re- 
marks I shall make. 

Mr. Speaker, as bearing on the question of the propriety of 
the repeal of these laws, which is now presented for our consid- 
eration, the Republican party has been charged with a want of 
honest intention in the adoption of them. a party we have 
been challenged, our honor has been impeached, our manhood 
and good faith have been called in question, and our party asa 
party has been challenged by the opponent of these laws, and 

herefore in that connection I want to say afew words bearing 
on that particular point as I proceed. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House have asked us pathetically to picture to our- 
selves the existing situation in the Southern States at the close 
of the war. 

Gentlemen need not be afraid that I am going to wave the 


bloody shirt. I should not have alluded to this at all but for 
the remarks which have been made by other gentlemen, and if 
I answer your remarks in following you, do not lay the blame 
upon me, for, remember, you are the ones who alluded to it in 
the first instance, not I. 

We are told that the Republican party in attempting to per- 
petuate its own pore in the South, passed these laws for cor- 

t 


rupt e t they were spoken into existence by the men 
who framed them with a motive of perpetuating the Republican 
party. 


Is there no shame left on the other side of the House? Have 
they no higher idea of duty than to suppose that the only pur- 
pose of action, of legislative action of this character, is the per- 
petuity of party? I do not know on the other side how it may be 
with you. I have some doubt sometimes as to whether you a 
prehend fully the idea of duty welldone bya party. We on th 
side have been called here by your Executive, not ours, to per- 
forma duty and relieve the country from the embarrassment 
under which it was*laboring. We came like patriots, like Re- 
publicans, which is equivalent to saying like patriots; we came 
to perform a public duty. And—for this is the first time that I 
have ever occupied the position of a member of Congress or lis- 
tened to thearguments upon this floor—I supposed that we would 
proceed to the performance of the duty assigned to us, and listened 
with interest to what was being said. 

The gentleman who opened the discussion for the Adminis- 
tration on the other side in favor of the repeal of the silver-pur- 
eee cl of the so-called Sherman law said that they were 
called here to perform a duty imposed on them as Democrats. 
Before he got through we were informed what the Chicago plat- 
form had declared and what was the meaning of its declarations. 
And when he got through, having gone on to interpret the plat- 
form, and I was listening in my greenness, hoping that I would 
be able to understand what the platform meant, taking it all in 
like a gentleman from the country and believing it; but the next 
thing, another Democrat took the floor and said that the inter- 
pretation given to it was not true. Hecharged bad faith on the 
other gentleman. He said; You know when you talk that way 
yon say what is not true. You know that the Democratie plat- 

orm means free silver aud free and unlimited coinage,” and 
he charged it as awantof faith on the partof the Democrat who 
had preceded him, 

When this gentleman subsided, up jumped another gentleman. 
and he came back at the second, and said: I have just as good 
a right to interpret the Democratic platform as you have, and it 
means the single standard. It does not mean free coinage of 
silver at all.” 

Then the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENOE] over there, 
gets to his feet and charges bad faith on all of them. 

Well, I wondered what Democracy was. Shameonyou. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Had you no higheridea of duty, 

ou Administration men, than to come here and charge that a 

tge section of your y, which believes in free coinage, was 
dishonest in its ideas? And shame on you, free-coinage gentle- 
men, had you no higher ides of duty than to charge one-half of 
your party with being derelict to duty and desiring to trample 
upon the rights of the Democracy by voting for a single stand- 
ard? And what shall I say of Democracy and what shall I say 
of your ideas of duty? You charge one another with want of 
fealty to your party. You charge one another with trampling 
upon your platform. If you will do that with one another, what 
might I not expect of your charges against the Republican 
party? [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Now, you say that the Republican party adopted these laws in 
order to perpetuate itself in power, and you call our attention to 
the condition of the country down South; and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], with his candor, with his 
honor as a member here—and I wish to give him great credit, 
for I regard him as a very honorable and able gentleman—has 
called our attention to the deplorable condition that existed in 
those States at the close of the war. He painted a picture that 
drew tears from my eyes, and that would have drawn tears from 
a French burr millstone, when he spoke of the terrible condition 
down there existing at the close of the war. 

Very likely it was true, and very likely that condition existed. 
Then he wanted to know in substance why we did not have gen- 
erosity 5 ty to recognize that condition and legislate accord- 
ingly. I wish to say 5 harsh of that, but I want to tell a 
little story to illustrate my idea, and if there is any one here who 
does not see the point, I will stop and explain it to him; or as 
soon as I get through with my speech, I will come around to his 
seat and explain it to him. 

A man had most brutally murdered his wife, leaving five or- 

han children without a mother. He was put on trial before a 


jury, and convicted of a lesser degree of murder than the first 
degree. He was convicted of murder in the second degree, so 
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that he would not be sentenced to be hanged. One day the 


judge called him Peg sentence him, and stated to him, asa 
goog judge would, that he had been indicted by a grand jury of 

fellow-citizens for murder; that he had been pla upon 
trial, that he had had a fair and impartial trial by a jury of his 
peers, and had been convicted. Now, the judge said to him 
gravely, “ What have you to say why the sentence of the court 
should not be pronounced upon you?” In trembling tones, the 
man replied, ott the court please, I want to beg of you the ex- 
treme leniency of this honorable court. I have been convicted, 
doubtless rightly. I stand before your honor for sentence, and 
I beg of you that you will be lenient toward me, for what will 
become of my five 5 children if no one is left to care for 
them.” [Laughter.] The judge, the harsh old brute, spoke up 
and said, Prisoner, would it not have been well enough to have 
thought of that before ya murdered their mother?” 

I understand full well the condition down there as well as I 
can by reading. I was not a pee toit. But let me ask aques- 
tion which doesnot seem to have entered ifto the mind of any 
gentleman upon that side of the House, when I undertake to 
call attention to this one point. What was the situation of the 
Republican party, and what condition confronted it? Remem- 
ber that we were not living in times of peace. We were not 
legislating after fifty years of profound peace in this country. 
We were venturing upon untried fields and untried legislation. 

The Republican party came in power and it had cast upon ita 
burden the like of which never rested upon sy other political 

ty in this world. It had the gravestresponsibilitiesconfront- 
t. Ithad the most serious condition of affairs confronting 
it in the South. Remember that it was not perhaps altogether 
possible at that time to be calm and judicial in determini 
everything. When we stood and looked upon more than a half 
on swarded war mounds in this ponni aaa contemplated 
the more than four billions of money that been poured out 
to preserve the country that you now profess to love and revere 
—when you remember that you must call to mind the grave and 
terrible nsibilities that confronted the Republican party. 
Shame on the man who says that that party had no higher mo- 
tive than to perpetuate itself in power. 

Iam well aware that the Republican party never passed one 
act of national importance that the Democratic party has not 
condemned. I am well aware that the Democratic ty has 
hung like death upon every step of the Republican party since 
it came into power in this country. I can remember that not 
one solitary law of national importance has ever been passed by 
that party that has not been pronounced unconstitutional by the 
Democratic party; but in defense of ourselves I stand here and 
ask you to remember the condition that confronted us. In the 
Southern States it was not a condition of peace. I remember 
that the gentlemen over there, many of them, have said that 
they were bound by the Federal Constitution; but has any man 
of them said that he recognized to its fullest extent the fif- 
teenth amendment to the Federal Constitution. Ifso, who was 
he? 

I want to hear some gentleman from over there say that he 
believes in every word of the Const tution and that he abides by 
one when he speaks of the glory of his country I want him to 
tell us that he includes all the amendments to that instrument. 

Mr. PICKLER. They do not do that yet. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. They do not do that yet. 

Now, then, what was the condition of affairs when we com- 
menced to theselaws? Wasitsimply to perpetuate the party 
in power? Go back to the election of 1868. I deny that the law 
was aimed alone at the South. I deny that it was aimed alone 
at the city of New York. I afflrm that it was aimed at all the 
millions of people in this country wherever they were living 
under the starry flag; that it applied to all parties; that it ap- 

to all this land and not to a State or asection, or to a party 
or section of a party. What was the condition that confronted 
us? It was confessed then, and if not confessed men will not 
confess to the truth that is apparent to all, that in the elections 
of 1868, not only North but South, the greatest and most out- 
rageous frauds were 8 

A committee ap ted by this House, composed of the best 
and ablest men in it, examined the election of the State of New 
York, and told us that in the election of 1868 there were atleast 
60,000 fraudulent votes cast in that State. You know, genile- 
men upon the other side of the House, that prior to that time 
the negroes were not permitted to vote in the South. You know 
that a joint committee, com of the best and ablest men of 
this House and the Senate, Republicans and Democrats, 13, if I 
mistake not in number, went into the Southern States and in- 
ves ted the outrages that were there perpe rated, and reported 
to this House and to the Senate, and their report can be found 
in fourteen large volumes in the library, setting out the evi- 
dence. They tell us that almost countless numbers of the black 
people had been slain 


The massacre of St. Bartholomew, the expulsion of the Moors 
from § „the driving out of the Huguenots from France, was 
nota b. er stain upon civilization than the treatment of the 
colored people of the South. They were not permitted to vote. 
There is no question about that. t was not all. The minor- 
ity of the committee appointed by this body had made a report 
to this House, and it contained the most remarkable prophecy, 
which in 1872 confronted the Republican party of this nation. 
They made a report, and I propose to read alittle of that report, 
which was oo by such able men as Thomas F. Bayard, P. 
Van Trump, S S. Cox, James B. Beck, A. M. Waddell, J. C. Rob- 
inson, and J. M. Hanks. They were Democrats, all of them, and 
they gave this body and the Senate their minority report, after 
investigation of the frauds in the South, and they sent to the 
country the 8 which confronted the Republican party 
when it passed the Federal election laws, and let me read you 
what the minority said, and it was a unanimous opinion: 

It was an oft-quoted political apothegm prior to the war that no govern- 
ment could exist half slave and half tree. The paraphrase of that posi: 
tion is equally true, that no government can long exist half black and half 
white.” Ifthe Republican party, or its all-powerful leaders in the North, 
can not see this; if they are so absorbed in the idea of this ene. discovered 
political divinity in the negro that they can not comprehend its social re- 
8 ox its political dangers; or, knowing it, have the wanton, wicked, 

criminal purpose of disregarding its consequences, whether in the pres- 
ent orinthe future, and the great mass of the American white citizens should 
still be so mad as to sustain them in their heedless career of forcing negro 
suprem. over white men, why then. “farewell, a long farewell” to consti- 
tutional liberty on this continent, and the glorious form of government be- 
queathed to us by our fathers. The mind of every th: man is troubled 
about our future. He knows that a conflict of races must the inevitable 
result of such a policy. 

In a struggle for the political power of the State, this conflict is already 
as clearly marked as w. is from 5 The line of separation between 
parties there to-day is not only one of colorand distinctive races, naked and 
unbroken, but it is a question of supremacy, of exclusive tenure of office, of 
the right to govern, and a separation of representation from taxation. 
Such an anomalous state of affairs as one race the other has never 
existed in any form of government. republican or monarchical, except by 
force or coercion. There can be neither sympathy nor harmony in any pouty 
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where such antagonism is attempted to be overcome by law. God 
is higher than man's law. 
s * + * $ * * 


shall last which had the 


Such a state of things may last solongasthe 
te it and r. But whenever that 
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bea ni in the politics of try. 
It of interest, and maybe of admonition, to the American peo- 
pa how political institutions, even in an age of higher civilization and un- 
er the most explicit written Constitution, may be changed or abolished by 
a process of mere 8 when inan. tod and hed forward in 
a spirit ot hate ora t t for plunder, ill anyone doubt, who has per- 
sonally witnessed its work that negro suffr: and negro 
lina is a hopeless and total failure? Its institu- 
litical 9 worse than that—it was a most un- 
political blunder, as it must ever be where the 
ority. Pseudo philanthropists might talk neverso loud 
eloquently about an equality before the law," where equality is not 
found in the great natural law of race ordained by the Creator. That can 
be statute moge has been irrevocably fixed by the flat of 


government in South 

tion was not only a 
and 

areina 


the Almighty. ver two races exist uall compulsory 
legislation, ani will exist also, ‘There can DONO TARM OF 4 ony 
in such a condi 


mism 5 harm 
of — — especially when the natural 
repulsion is intensified by the of recreant portions of the opposite 
race. 


Here, then, was a report, sh a by several able and promi- 
nent Democrats, men remarkable in the history of this country, 
charging, prophesying that negro suffrage wasnotonly a failure, 
but a crime, and t it must end somehow or in some manner. 
This report was made in February, 1872, and reached back over 
all the years from the close of the war. Is there any wonder, 
then, that with that prophecy pronounced by the leading Demo- 
crats of the House and of the Senate, predicting the failure of 
negro suffrage, and that it would be wiped away—is there any 
wonder, I , that the Republican party felt the responsibility 
of trying, if it could, to protect the negro voter of this country: 
Whether negro suffrage wasa political’ blunder or not is neither 
here nor there. It had been accomplished; and what should the 
Republican party, churged at that time with the administration 
of this Government, do under the circumstances? 

Should it leave 4,000,000 of those people in the hands of 
their enemies? Should it leave them to shift for themselves? 
Should no cry that came up from the South through all those 
bloody years be heeded by the party in power? We had made 
them free, we had made them citizens, we had obeyed the all 
powerful sentiment that made them voters in this land. Could 
we now turn our backs upon them and leave them to suffer alone. 
Poor, helpless, unable to defend themselves, in the hands of the 
strong party which was dominating them and slaughtering them 
whenever occasion required, should the Republican party leave 
that helpless race in the hands of its enemies, or should it make 
one attempt to save them if it could? 

I affirm that it is to the undying honor and glory of the Re- 
publican party that it did make one attempt, at all events, to 
secure the rights of those people whom it had dignified with eit- 
izenship, and on whom it had conferred the right of suffrage. 
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In these times the party may go out. It may submit to the in- 
evitable and be trampled upon by the powerful dominant party 
of the present, but when impartial history shall be written in 
this country; when we shall move away from these scenes and 
‘these years, it will be written of the effort of the Republican 
party to save the plack race that it was the grandest effort eyer 
undertaken by any 1 party in this or any other ome 
[Applause gn the Republican side.] We may fail, ve 4.0 
will fail; and yet we have written one page o! history t 

cover us, even in defeat, with imperishable and undying glory. 
[Applause on the Republian side. : 

This, Mr. Speaker, was the condi of affairs that confronted 
the Republican party, and now we are told that we had no 
higher views in this legislation than to perpetuate our party in 
its supremacy in the politics of this land! Shame on it! ‘We 

here and ap from your declarations of to-day to the 
sig sola history shall be written in the future. 
ow, then, if Southern gentlemen feel so kindly toward the 
black man, and desire that he shall be permitted to vote, what 
is the objection to letting him vote? But you yi that the Fed- 
eral Government is interfering. I have passed from that ques- 
tion and shall not refer to itagain, But there is one thing that 
can not be disputed, and that is, that the black man is not vot- 
ing to-day in any considerable numbers in the Southern States, 
and we, having made him free, having made him a citizen, hay- 
ing made hima voter, have à right to see to it, before Heaven 
and the millions of the American people, that ‘he shall have a 
right to vote in the election of members who sit upon this floor. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I know you say, gentlemen, 
that the States will tale care of his rights, and that that is what 
you are doing. Yes; you are taking care of his rights with a 
vengeance! 

The fleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] alluded to 
the Australian ballot system, which prevails in four or five 
counties in his State, and I asked him whether the judges of 
election were permitted to go back of the polls to aid the voter 
in making out his ballot, and the genuena “No,” as 
if that were a at virtue. Oh, no,” said he, the voter 
is left entirely alone; nobody is allowed to interfere with him.” 
And yet he tells us that the names are arranged on the ticket 


hubetically. 
“Take a tic for a Presidential election, and arrange the 
names alphabetically, and I will guarantee that Chief Justice 
Marshall, if he were ‘alive and wanted to vote, would have to in- 
quire of somebody, or else spend the day in reading, before he could 
cast his votə intelligently. Call thatfair! We have the Aus- 
tralian ballot system in Ohio, and I have always understood that 
some of the principal e de or virtues of that system were, 
first, that under it you had judges of election of spree Pie 
cal parties, so as to secure nonpartisanship; and, second, that 
the Judges of election, who are sworn to supportthe Constitution 
and laws of the State, may help the voter to prepare his ticket. 

In the State of Ohio we have the Australian system; and un- 
der that system the Republican candidates or Democratic candi- 
dates, or whatever they may be, are indicated by headings, so 
that y who can read can tell who are the nominees of a 
2 ar party. And, in addition to that, when a voter goes 

the booth he can call upon the judges of election, one of 
them being a Democrat and the other a Republican, to come in 
with him, and he can say, ‘‘I want to vote the Republican ticket; 
please mark it for me;“ or I want to vote the Democratic 
ticket,” and these officers.are sworn to aid him. I supposed this 
provision was one of the virtues of the Australian ballot sys- 
tem; but it appears that in Tennessee and many other States 
that feature does not exist. In those States the Australian sys- 
tem seems to be fhe best devised scheme that was ever known 
among men to disfranchise the voter or rob him of his rights. 

Mr. CALDWELL. My colleague [Mr. NorrHway] will al- 
low me to remind him that in our State in order that a Demo- 
crat may know what ticket he is voting there is always the pic- 
ture of a rooster.at the head of it. `. 

Mr.NORTHWAY. I had forgotten to mention the rooster, 
which is invariably perched upon the Democratic ticket, so that 
the voter in the State of Ohio aa make no mistake. 

But it is said that the State will take care to preserve and en- 
fovee the right of suffrage. Ideny it. I say thatwhile in many 
of the States systems have been adopted which seem upon their 
face to be fair, yet those systems, in many cases, actually dis- 
franchise more than three-fourths of the voters of the States, 
and they were deliberately intended to accomplish that result. 
There is no mistake about it. 

Iam going to allude to one particular State—with no idea of 
being invidious, but because I want to call attention to the sys- 
tem. Ilallude to the State of Mississippi. It has constitutional 
provisions ‘cuardine”’ the voter; the rights of the voter are 

‘sacred” down there. Under the system there provided by law 


every man if he is capable of being chief justice of the State of 
Mississippi may very likely be permitted to vote or he may not; 
it isa matter of some doubt. Iam sorry that I donot ses pres- 
ent to-day, so that he might correct me should I make any mis- 
take, a 3 has more influence in shaping the affairs 
of legislation here than roe other man on the floor. I allude to 
the gentleman from the Third Congressional district of Missis- 
sippi Mr. CATCHINGS]. I want to apply the principle which I 
am to his district. I presume—nay, I affirm—that 
very likely in that district no abler or more honorable gentle- 
man could have been selected. Iam not finding fault with the 
selection, but with the system. Let us see what is remarkable 
in thut district. It hasa population of 184,297. Last year there 
were cast for member of Congress 2,654 votes all told, of which 
Mr. CATCHINGS received 2,495. And you can not say thatthe 
smallness of this vote was owing to the fact that there was no 
Republican running, for there was a Republican nominated and 
voted for in that district; yet all told there were only 2,654 votes 
cast. 

Let us compare this stute ofaffairs with the condition of things 
in Ohio, not my own district, for that is black Republican,” 
there being nearly 8,000 Republican oe at | in my district. 
But I will refer to the Fourteenth district of Ohio, so ably rep- 
resented by Mr. HARTER, a Democrat. In that district with a 
8 of 178,259, or 6,038 less than the population of Mr. 

ATCHINGS’Ss district, there were 15 last year onthe Congres- 
sional ticket, 44,760 votes, being 42,160 more than were polled in 
a district of Mississippi with 184,000 population. How is that 
for a system to disfranchise men? 

But let us view this matter on a larger scale. In the State of 
Mississippi in 1890 there were 1,289,583 population. Yet in all 
the seven Congressional districts, in all of which I believe there 
were contests, there were polled only 51,024 votes. Inthe whole 
State of Mississippi, with her population of 1, 289.583, there were 
only four or five thousand more votes cast than in Mr. HARTER’S 
district in the State of Ohic with 178,000 population only. Yet 
we are told that the State laws protect men down there and we 
are asked to turn them over to the tender mercies of the State 


TF. 

Mississippi has an educational qualification for voters. Ifa 
man can read or construe some portion of the Constitution to . 
the satisfaction of the judgesof election, then he can vote. Now, 
suppose you have Democratic ju men who want to be demo- 
cratically honest at an election. Suppose a negro ents him- 
self to vote. You pick up the constitution of the State; you 
turnoverthe a pages and you say.“ Read that”; and he reads. No 
billof attaindershall ever be passed.” ‘* What does that mean,” 
asks the judge of election. In the name of ‘heaven, how many 
members of this House can tell what itmeans? If Justice Story 
were living and had the question propounded to him he might 
know how it answer it. 

If the voter can not read the Constitution, then he must be 
able to interpret some portion of it which is read to him. So 
the Democratic judges of election (for they are all Democrats 
I do not believe there is a Republican judge of election in the 
State of Mississippi, or in any of the Southern States) read, for 
instance, the provision about à capitation tax or a provision that 
tax shall not be levied on the poll. They ask him to explain 
what that means, and because he does not explain it sa 
torily, as a writer on constitutional law would do, he is told, 
Oh, you can not vote.” How is that fora system to enfran- 
chise men? 

Who does not know, what part of the citizens of this country 
do not know, that it was intended to disfranchise votersand not 
to secure the rights of the citizen? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, so much for leaving men to the tender mer- 
cies of the States. But do the tender mercies of the States al- 
ways protect the interests of the voters and the security of elec- 
tions? In this report, from which I have already read—areport 
made to this House by a committee which took testimony and 
called the attention of the House to the conduct of elections in 
the city of New York under Federal supervision, and compared 
it with what was done in the city of Philadelphia under the 
State laws at that time—in this report is a full answer to that 
question. 

Mark the contrast between them, and remember that the elec- 
tion in the city of New York was under the supervision of that 
refined scoundrel and blackleg, Davenport—John I. Davenport— 
and wus conducted under the supervision of scoundrels picked 
up along the slums of the Five Points in New York, known as 
deputy marshals. It was aà vote taken by Democratic judges of 
election largely of the city of New Verk. They had a system 
of there, and yet Mr. Cox and others of the committee 
a for that purpose, all Democrats, rted to this 

orse, not inthe report which I have just read from, but in 


another report made in 1877 on the election of 1876, instead of 
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1890, in New York and Philadelphia—and if any gentleman 
‘doubts the accuracy of it I will read from the report—they de- 
clare that this election under the Federal system in New York 
was as near perfection as possible. Then the majority of the 
committee called on all of the country to adopt this system as 
the fairest system that was ever devised for elections. 

I repeat that if there is any doubt about that I will read the 
8 They compared the election in New York, as I have 
said, with the system in Philadelphia, which was largely under 
State supervision, and they tell us that there was more than four 
times. as much fraud committed in Philadelphia under the laws 
of the State as there was in New York under the Federal laws. 
So much, therefore, for the comparison between Federal and 
State supervision of elections. You need not tell me, therefore, 
that State laws always protect the honest voter or uphold the 
cause of a free ballot and a fair count. 

Over in Ohio—and I believe we have more honest voters in 
Ohio than in all of the other States of the Union put together 
laughter down in the city of Cincinnati—and Judge CALD- 
WELL and Mr. STORER will on me if they are present, for I 
believe that there are a few honest voters there—buta few years 
ago under the State supervision we had an honest election, and 
yet Democratic j ee of election took the poll books and forged 
certain figures to elect certain gentlemen in the city of Cincin- 
nati. They committed forgery in two or three instances, proven 
on them, deliberate forgery, done to build up the power of Dem- 
ocratic officeholders in Cincinnati. So, I repeat again, State 
laws do not always protect and defend the voter. 

Let me tell you gentlemen here, and especially you gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, if you are in favor of such 
honestelections—and let me say to you thatit takes pretty nearly 
all the Federal Government can do, plus all that the State gov- 
ernment can do, to get something like a square election in many 
places —but if you are in favor of fair elections, what is your ob- 
potion to the Federal Government supplementing your efforts 

your efforts are really in the direction of honest elections? I 
never saw a citizen who was anxious to be honest, to be fair, to 
carry out honestly his intention and integrity of purpose, who 

possible. d why, 
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was not willing to have others help him 
then, if the Federal Governmentcan step in and aid in this wor 
are you unwilling to have such a system? 

But, Mr.S er, these laws are on the statute books. I shall 
not review the election laws at this time. It has been ably done 
by other gentlemen on this floor, and I shall not stop to do so. 
The law stands there. Gentlemen on the other side will no 
doubt re the law in time. A gentleman from the State of 
New York told us with vehemence the other day that they wanted 
to wipe out such scoundrels as Davenport.“ Such an ar ent 
as that delivered as it was, will show what an athletic argument 
can do at all events, whether reasonable or not. So they have 
undertaken to cast odium on Davenport and on the United 
States marshals, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Cox who 
lived there, and who was elected under his supervision, declared 
in his report that in his judgment that system was as near per- 
fection as possible. 

Mr. Davenport gave under his supervision the fairest election 
ever held in the city of New York. Yet you want to damn him. 
Why, gentlemen on the other side of the House, do not under- 
take to ruin all of the Federal officeholders simply because they 
are such. Do not undertake to bring odium and contempt on the 
Government because the Federal authority has something to do 
in maintaining it. Do not imagine that your duty is done when 
yo have voted a few revenue bills, drawn your ry, paid your 

otel billandgonehome. The country requires of you a higher 
duty, which rests on all. You have a more important duty to 
perform than that. All the wisdomof the years that have gone 
and of the co years, tells us that the broader the right of 
suffrage the stronger the Government. Let us remember then 
that the more shoulders on which the Government rests the more 
secure it is in its perpetuity. 

Do not be afraid of the number of voters. Increase the num- 
ber rather than decrease it. If the black man is a poor man and 
not enlightened, help him with your advice. With your supe- 
rior intellect aid him, so that you, too, in years to come, when 
he shall be seen to be elevated, can take pride in the fact that 
you helped to elevate him, instead of furnishing him a spot of 
ground 2 feet by 6. 

Gentlemen upon the other side, if there is any one thing that 
astonishes us, it is the manner in which you treat the Federal 
Government, our Government, the Government of our choice, 
and the Government of our ho What do you think you are 
doing for the rising generation in condemning, to them, and be- 
fore their eyes, all that the General Government shall do? Don’t 
you know that you can accomplish more to perpetuate the glories 
of our institutions by teaching your sons, your daughters, and 
your families to love and revere the Federal Government and 
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the Federal Constitution than you can by teaching them to 
a it, by teaching them that it is a monster of tyranny to 
em? 

I want to call your attention to the fact that you are sowing to 
the wind in that kind of argument, and as you have once, so you 
may again, reap the whirlwind. You know not what you ma 
be doing. Secure to-day in your own power and in the pleni- 
tude of your power, you know not what may come. God grant 
that the vision drawn by Cowper in one of his poems may not 
prove a literal truth in your case, when he says: 

We turn from our homes of quiet rest 
To see the oppressor in his 55 


Tis thus potence His law 
And vengeance executes what justice wills. 


Be generous, be broad-minded, be philanthropic, be good citi- 
zens, and do what you profess to do, love your country and your 
whole country. Not one of you has ever crossed the ocean and 
returned again but, as your eye lingered upon the low-lying 
land drifting away toward the setting sun as it dropped out 
of sight, that did not think of a country, and a home ina country 
broad as the land. And when you returned again to these shores, 
your eye longed to catch the low rim of land, and you thought 
ofacountry anda home. Your vision and your thoughts were 
greater than a State, as great as the country; and as you con- 
trasted your outward sage with your inward-bound voyage ` 
Ihave no doubt that the idea came to vou that T. Buchanan d 
has commemorated in immortal verse, when he says: 

Yon ship goes where traffic blows 
From land of sun to land of snows. 

This happier one its course has run 
From of snow to land of sun. 

And as you e e upon our shores you realized that you were 
at home in a land broad as all the land between the oceans; and 
you recognized that there is a music of millions of free people, 
springing up in the center of our continent, rolling onward un- 
til it is caught up by and mingled with the music of the surf that 
beats upon either shore. 

Our country is greater than any section of it. It is a country 
beloved and revered. In the name of the agonies of the past, by 
all the sacred memories that cluster around the years of suffer- 
ing, by all the dread hours that separated us as brothers, by all 
the blessings that can unite us, by the magnificent flag that now 
represents a nation, a nation honored, respected, and feared by 

the civilized nations of the globe—by all these things renew 
again your allegiance to your own country and love it as a coun- 
try that will not harm you. It shall not strike you, but its hand 
shall rest in blessings upon you. In the language, then, of the 
poetess of this city let us say: 
Oh! America! Homeland! Our hearts strain so madly 
VVV 
We fight for thy freedom, and die tor tae fame. y 

It is the proud boast of every Englishman that he lives in a 
country upon which the sun never ceases to shine. It is a boast 
which amounts to nothing if it means oniy square acres or square 
miles of territory; but if it means a people large enough, grand 
enough, intellectual and free enough to protect and defend that 
country against all comers, then itis a proud boast, indeed. But 

roud and great as it is, it is no prouder and greater than the 
— 5 of every American citizen, for we can all say that we live 
in a land upon which the sun never ceases to shine. 

As he backs downward through the gateway of the West at 
night he sends his occidental rays back to light up the trees, the 
plains, the valleys, and snow-capped hills of Alaska, while at 
the same time he is sending his oriental rays to dance and play 
along the hilltops and upon the sprinkling waters of Maine. 

Gentlemen upon the other side, let me say (o you that while 
you may lay a rough hand upon these laws, history will record 
that you have stricken down the pride of the nation and that 
which would be its sure protection against fraud and wrong. 
[Applause on the pepe side.] 

Mr. KYLE, Mr. Speaker, when the proposition for the re- 

al of what is known as the Federal election laws was first 
broached in this House it was not my purpose to take any partin 
the discussion; but upon reading the report submitted by the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice-President, and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, I there discovered that the minority 
of that committee, composed of Republicans, of course, had seen 
proper to attack the State of Mississippi, which I have the honor 
in part to represent upon this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, being a Mississippian, identified with the peo- 

le of that State, her people being my friends and associates, I 

lieve I can truthfully say, Mr. Speaker, that no better con- 
stituency is represented by any gentleman who occupies a seat 
here than is 8 by the seven members who compose her 
delegation in this House. They are a true poopie: they are a 
patriotic people, and love their country, their homes, and their 
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families, and no people will go further in the maintenance of 
right and good government than will the people of Mississippi. 
The sons of that State have in days gone by attested their devo- 
tion to what they honestly conceived to be their duty to their 
country in a way that can leave no doubt as to their sincerity. 
There may at times be mistakes of judgment, but the purpose 
had in view at all times is the maintenance of the pub O Fg 

Seeing these people, who deserve better things to be said of 
them, are attacked in this House by this report and the speeches 
made by gentlemen on the other side, I feel that I would be de- 
relict in my duty if I did not attempt to repel some of the cruel 
insinuations and unjust charges that are hurled at them by men 
who are evidently wholly ignorant of the situation, or else they 
willfully do us great wrong, and I now call attention to the re- 
port submitted by the minority, and to the statement therein 
to show that the assertion I have made is true and that they 
knew nothing about the situation which they attempted to criti- 
cise when they wrote the views which the into the report 
for the consideration of the members of this House. 

Now, I hope these gentlemen who submit these views are all 
here. One of them, the honorable gentleman from Ohio, who 
has just occupied the floor [Mr. NorTHWAY], was here a few 
minutes ago. I wish the others were here also to see the incon- 
sistent attitude that they have placed themselves inin their 
eager desire to find something as an excuse to attack the laws, 
the people, and the governmentofa Democratic Southern State. 

Here is what they say, but before I read I will remind the 
House that there are thirty-eight States in the American Union, 
Mississippi being one of these, that have what is known.as the 
Australian system of voting. The States of North Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York, represented by the 
gentlemen who submit the views of the minority, all have this 
system. 

Now, hear what they have to say in this report. They com- 
mend the Australian system, evidently not knowing what system 
prevails in Mississippi or else they were recreant to every prin- 
ciple of justice and EN and fairness when they came to deal 
with that great State in this matter. They say: 

Itis a well-known fact that in recent years m: and radical changes 
have been made in their elections laws in many of the States. In some of 
the Eastern, Middle, and Western States these changes have consisted 
largely in the adoption of the Australian ballot system in a more or less 
modified form. This system, in its practical operation, has met the expec- 
tation of its friends, and its adoption works a most important advance in the 
cause of genuine ballot reform. In the other States, however, notably in 
those from whence hail the fiercest assailants of Federal supervision of 
Federal elections, no attempt has been made to secure purity or fairness of 
elections, and the plain effect of the changes there made, and they are radi- 
cal, has been to obstruct and 3 a free ballot and a fair count. A long, 
persistent line ot legislation by those States has and does place a premium 
upon fraud, works wholesale franchisement and a complete subversion 
of the popular will. Without enumerating orsetting out in full all the State 
laws having this 8 effect, the minority deem it not without excuse, 
but justified by the plain dictates of duty, to call attention to a few of these 
laws which may serve as types of the large mass of legislation which mem- 
bers, we doubt not, will carefully inves’ te for themselves. 

Whatevermay have been the necessity for the enactment of Federal stat- 
utes supervising the elections in the large Northern cities, an added neces- 
sity has arisen, in the South, because of State laws and their operation. 
Through Kuklux violence in nearly all of the Southern communities the 
Democratic ee control of every branch of the State gov- 
ernments. The murders and assassinations committed have p to 
history. Through these the State governments were seized; then came the 
enactment of the Southern force laws, by which usurped power is retained 
in all of the late Confederate States. Although there are still occasional in- 
stances of violence, this is no longer necessary, because the laws are so 
framed that the Democrats can keep themselves in ssion of the gov- 
ernments in every Southern State. The details of the laws of the various 
States differ, but the purpose of all is the same. The 1 design 
everywhere is, however, to keep from the people the choice of their inspect- 
ors or judges of elections. 

Not charity enough, Mr. Speaker, to mention the Southern 
States in this matter. That same ungenerous and uncharitable 
feeling that has existed in the bosoms of the Republicans of this 
2 from the early days and from the organization of that 
pari apparent in this report. In the Eastern, Western, and 

iddle States these laws are commended, butin Mississippi they 
are vicious. Is it not as fair to say that where they exist in 
Republican States like Pennsylvania and others, they were en- 
acted for the purpose of keeping the Republican party in power 


as to "y they were enacted in Democratic States for the purpose 
of enabling the Democratic party to stay in power? Certainly 
it is. 


Now, gentlemen, I want to know where the sense of fairness 
on your part comes in. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. NORTH- 
WAY] delivered to us just now a lecture, commending virtue to 
our people, telling us how to educate our children, bidding us 
to be fair in our dealings with the colored people, and all that 
sort of thing, yet here he signs a report which, for unfairness and 
injustice, has never, in my humble opinion, been equaled. In 
reading the opinion of the court in the Dred Scott case he even 
went on to commend it to Democrats, and told them that they 
ought to take it and read it when they said their prayers at the 
beginning of the day. This was sarcasm, I suppose, and some 


gentleman sitting by him—one of his party associates—remarked; 
That is a performance that no Democrat knows anything about,“ 
thus raion the Pharisaical hypocrisy of these 8 whs 
think there is none good; no, not one, unless is a Republi- 
can.” Yet this gentleman comes into this House with a report 
signed by him which isaltogether unfair, and which shows that 
he is ignorant of the law as it exists in Mississippi, or else that 
he willfully and deliberately does Mississippi an injustice. He 
can take either horn of the dilemma hechooses. There is no es- 
oe for him. 
ut I desire to call attention to the balance of this remark- 
able indictment against Mississippi, which reads as follows: 


Mississi, has perhaps the most art 9 system for fraud yet 
devised in the South. By the census of 1890, the males of the voting ago in 
that State numbered 271,080. The actual vote cast in 1892 was 52,809. Of this 
vote Harrison received 1,406. This ama result may be attributed to the 
force lawsof Mississi The perfection of this plan consists in the regis- 
tration, or rather nonregistration, of voters. The commissioners of eléc- 
tions are a) inted by the lieutenant-governor and secre of state. The 
inspectors of the election districts are ere by the election commission- 
ers, and are not to be all of the same tical party, if suitable persons of 
different ‘ties are to be had in the election district. 

November, a new constitution was adopted in Mississippl. Sec- 
tion 244 of Acticle XII has become famous. Its provisions are that on and 
after the Ist day of January, 1892, every elector s be able to read any sec- 
tion of the constitution of the State; or he shall be able to understand the 
Same when read to vane! give a reasonable interpretation thereof. Areg- 
2 ger Ags made before the next ensuing election after January the 

rs 8 X 
The new registration was effectual, as we have seen. Under the old shot- 
= — 7 which prevailed in 1888, the Republican total vote was 30,098. 
1892 it had fallen off to 1,406, a loss in four years of 29,690 votes to the Re- 
publican ity A Of course the Republican vote of 1888, as returned, was ab- 
surdly small, but in 1892 it was much smaller. 

The convention adopted an election ordinance on the ist of November, 
1890; and the Legislature of 1892 an act conce registration and 
elections. Section 13 is in these words: “A person shall not be registered 
unless he be able to read any section of the constitution, or in case he can 
not read, unless he be able to understand section thereof when read to 
him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof.“ The law is based upon 
section of the constitution, already quoted. The elector who can not 
read is 1 to a higher test than the one ho can. It is easy to account for the 
Republican loss, as hereinbefore mentioned. The registrars are very con- 
scientious (?) men, and they see to it that no man, not a constitutional law» 
yer, if a Republican, shall be admitted to the registration lists. 


Mississippi has the most perfectly operating system for fraud 
et devised the South,” say these n and yet, Mr. 
peaker, each of the States represented by them have the same 

system. I ask, in all earnestness and sincerity, Mr. Speaker, 
why the adoption of these laws is an act of virtue with their 
States and an act of vice and fraud with us? Let someone 
having asense of fairness answer. If it is the purpose of the laws 
of 7 i to defeat the will of the voters by operating under 


the Aust system, why may not the same thing be said of 
the State of Ohio, from which the gentleman [Mr. NORTHWAY] 
comes, when it operates under the same system. These are 


plain questions, which you should have answered before penning 
this report. 

There must be some idea of fairness and justice among some 
of the Republicans upon this floor, and I submit to them that no 
good reason can be given woy we should be held up to odium 
and criticised and charged with bad motives, when other States 
which operate under the same system are to be exempt from 
criticism simply because they happen to be north of Mason and 
Dixon's line. Surely the time has come when we may expect to 
be dealt with fairly and permitted to go forward and take part 
in such legislation as may be for the common good of our united 
country, without being harassed with these matters—and that, 
too, without excuse. 

I want to call the attentisx sı he House and of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. NORTHWAY] to the statutes of his own State. 
But before I leave the constitution of Mississippi, however, I đe- 
sire to say that it is true that we have the constitutional pro- 
vision to which he has referred, but it is not true, as he and other 
gentlemen on that side have said, that it requires the voter to 
be able to read and understand it both before he can vote. He is 
only required to be able to read it, or to give a reasonable interpre- 
tation of it when read to him. The word“ or“ is used, not the 
word and.“ If the voter is able to read the constitution he has 
aright to vote. Many States of this Union have had in the past, 
and some of them now have, notably Massachusetts, a provision 
requiring the voter to be able to read before he is permitted to 
exercise the franchise. In our State,if the voter can read the 
constitution of the State he hasaright to vote. If he can not 
read it he may have it read to him, and if he can give a ren son- 
able interpretation of it he may vote. 

Whatever may be said of this, Mr. Speaker, it is an enlarge- 
ment of the franchise rather than arestriction. It gives an ad- 
ditional chance which is not granted by those of the Eastern 
States, which requires that the voter shall be able to read. 
Thus making it easier for him to vote than if he were absolutely 
required to read the Constitution. If not, why not? 

Mr. HICKS. How does it come that there is so small a vote 
there if the opportunities are so great? 
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Mr. KYLE. The people do not vote. I thought the gentle- 
man’s comprehension would enable him to understand that. 

Mr. HICKS. Can the gentleman tell us why they do not vote? 

Mr. KYLE. Because they do not want to. I know what the 
gentleman is aiming at. He thinks that possibly this is for the 
pas of keepi 3 people from voting, and to get the 
white voters in. t me tell the gentleman that, as a matter of 
fact, there are more colored men registered in the State of Mis- 
eissippi under the ‘‘ understanding“ clause than there are whites. 

Mr. HICKS. Why do not they vote? 

Mr. MONEY. y does not everybody vote? 

Mr. KYLE. There is no argument in the suggestion of the 

tleman from Pennsylvania . Hicks]. Lexpect these peo- 
ple in his State do not vote. 

Now, I want to call the gentleman’s attention to what the law 
formerly was in mn — of 3 — yon, I ns not do it 

r urpose of reflecting upon that State, nor for the purpose 
of criticising her people, but to show that these gentlemen who 
talk so unfairly about Mississippi may find food for reflection 
nearer home, something in their own statutes that they might 
read and contemplate instead of vem sam e lecture Democrats 
upon the proper mode of rearing their and going through 
their devotional exercises. 

I want the attention of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. NORTH- 
WAY] particularly on this matter, because he is one of the men 
who signed this minority report. I wish to read from the acts 
of the Le ture of the State of Ohio passed in 1859. It was 
the law in that State at that time. It reads as follows: 

f 
22... ee ae ae 
at such election claiming to be a white male 


Would you suppose that the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat, who criticised Mississippi and the South so severely and 
who expressed such gushing love for the African of the South, 
would live in a State where such a statute as that had ever ex- 
isted? He had at least been a voter several years when this law 
was enacted. 

A os ‘Was not that law passed by the pro-slavery Dem- 
ocratic 

Mr. KYLE. What do you say about it? Perhaps you know, 
as you have put the question to me. I am frank enough to say 
I do nat know. But here is another statute of the same State, 
to which I will call attention, which was passed when Ohio was 
in the hands of the Republicans. You do not accept what I have 
just read; you must accept this. 

Mr. STHONG. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. KYLE. Certainly. 

Mr. STRONG. The statute which the gentleman has read 
was passed by the Democratic party; it was passed when that 

ty was in power in the State of Ohio, and wasrepealed by the 
publicans as soon as they obtained an opportunity to do so. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KYLE. Now let us see whether that was so or not. Here 
is an act of the Legislature of Ohio of 1859. Who was in power 
then? Let the 5 up and tell us who was in power 
in the State of Ohio in 1869? 

Mr. STRONG. Whoever may have been in power in 1869, Isay 
that as soon asthe Republicans had the power to repeal that stat- 
ute. the “ visible admixture” statute, they did so. 

Mr. KYLE. What party was in power in Ohio on the 16th of 
April, 1868? 

Mr. STRONG. If any such statute as the gentleman has read 
was passed at that time it was a Democratic Legislature. 

Mr. KYLE. Here is the act which was passed in 1868. The 

entleman knows the Democrats were not in power at that time. 
y does he not have the frankness to say so? He knows the 
facts about the matter, and he ought to be willing to state them. 
— lause on the Democratic side.] Here is what the act of 
868 says 

Mr. STRONG rose. 

Mr. KYLE. Let me get through with this and I will answer 
any question you want to p tome. Here is one of the ques- 
tions prescribed bylaw to be putto persons offering to voteunder 
this act of 1868: 

Had your parents, or either of them, a visible and distinct admixture of 
African blood in their veins? 

1 and applause on the Democratic sie 

r. KYLE. That was the action of your Republican Legisla- 
ture of Ohio. Suppose that A pica were answered in the neg- 
ative, and the answer was challenged by some man who affirmed 
that the man had African blood in his veins, then the voter, the 
man who was suspected of having some faint trace of the blood 
of this race of people, over whom the Republicans areconstantly 
shedding crocodile tears, in his veins, he was then required to 


get two reputable white citizens to come and swear there was no 
negro blood in his veins. [Laughterand applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And here is the question which they put to the 
white witnesses: . 
Were you acquainted with his parents, or either ot them? It so, did such 
ents. or either of them, have a distinct and visible admixture of African 
jood, and were they married, or did they live together as man and wife? 
hter.] 
ow, Mr. Speaker, that statute as written upon the statute 
books of Ohio— . ° a 
Mr. STRONG. In regard to the statute just read by the 
gentleman I wish to ask who was speaker of the house of rep- 
reseniatives at the time it was ? 
Mr. KYLE (referring to the book). John F. Follett was 


r. 
3 STRONG. Mr. Follett is a distinguished Democrat of 
0. 

Mr. KYLE. Now ask me who was president of the sanate, 
will you? 

Mr. STRONG. The Legislature at that time was a Democratic 
Legislature. 

Mr. KYLE. Well, now, who was president of the senate 
when that was done? 

Mr. STRONG. I do not remember. 

Mr. KYLE. How is it that you can remember the Democrat 
who was s r of the house, but do not remember the Re- 
publican who was president of the senate? ghter.] 

Mr. STRONG. I did not remember the mocrat who was 
speaker of the house until you mentioned it. 
ee KYLE, Now tell me who was governor of Ohio at that 

e? 


Mr. STRONG. In 1868? 

Mr. KYLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STRONG. My recollection is that it was William Allen. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no; Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Mr. KYLE. Now, my friend, be candid; wasn’t it Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes? 

Mr. STRONG. It may have been. But let me say to the 
gentleman that the governor of the State of Ohio has nothing 
whatever to do with the enactment of law. The Legislature 
that passed that admixture act was a Democratic Legislature, 
and, as I said before, the act was repealed as soon as the Repub- 
licans had the tunity to do so. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Children should not play 
with edged tools. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not see the edge of it here. 

Mr. HERMANN. It is gentlemen on that side who seem to 
have been playing with them. 

Mr. . Ihave mentioned, this, Mr. Speaker, not for the 
purpose of criticising Ohio or to reflect on that good people on 
account of the passage of these laws, but to show that when it 
comes to dealing with Mississippi, gentlemen who represent the 
State of Ohio and who sign reports of the character of the one I 
read from in the beginning of my remarks, should look to the 
statutes of theirown States and see whether their record isclean 
and clear or not before coming and pouncing down on Mississippi 
in the way the gentlemen have done, when that State is oper- 
ating under a statute just like the one now in force in Ohio. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there areother namessigned to this minor- 
ity report, and I wish to pay my respects tothese gentlemen and 
the statutes of their States. The gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. HAINER] also signed it. He isthegentleman who the other 
day when Mr. BROSIUS was aking of an admirable speech 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], in 
which Mr. PATTERSON had gone on to speak hopefully of the 
future of his State, complimented the virtue and intelligence of 
her 2 ge and held them up as examples of the Southern man- 
hood, of civilization, and patriotism, showing that these people 
were progressive and happy in their Southern homes, and pray- 
ing that this condition might not only continue, but improve—to 
show, Mr. Speaker, that he [Mr. HAMNER] could not deal fairly 
with Mississippi, that he could not deal justly with anything 
that was Southern or with any Southern sentiment, I call at- 
tention to an expression of his in the RECORD in reference to 
to this matter, r. BROStrus of Pennsylvania had used this lan- 
guage, which I submit was itself not warranted by the facts 
except to the extent it compliments Mr. PATTERSON'S speech: 


oe painted us a picture of the 
states under excl ely white dom 
a ruled without their consent, which brought into distinct view the 
poe of a people happy in proportion to the deprivation of their 
rights; of States prosperous in the exact ratio of their contempt and disre- 
of their supreme law; of the civilization of a country rising as its Con- 
stitution falls in the respect and observance of the people. 


Mr. HAINER of Nebraska thought he could improve on this 
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language and make it a little more degrading to the people of 
the South, so he interjected the words— 

A people happy in proportion to their villainy." 

I ask if it is possible for Southern men toexpect fairness when 
being dealt with by men who harbor that sort of hatred and ma- 
lignity towardthem? What excuse was there for that remark? 
What excuse can be found in the history of ee and the 
laws she has on her statute books to provokea remarkas unkind, 
as unmanly, as cruel, and malignant as that, coming as it does 
from the lips of the gentleman from Nebraska? 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to the statute of Ne- 
braska on the subject of the franchise. Let us see how it stands. 
Mr. HAINER’S name is signed to this report with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. NortHwaAy]. Here in the revised statutes of 
Nebraska in 1866 we find this with reference to the qualifications 
of the voter. Would you have supposed that a statute like this 
could be found as I te as 1866 in the laws of a State that is rep- 
resented by the gentleman who referred to the Southern ple, 
as I have already said awhile ago, as ‘‘A people happy in pro- 
portion to their villainy,” because by their constitution they re- 
quire to some extent an educational qualification and were oper- 
ating their system of elections under the Australian system, the 
same sort of system that is in force now in the State of Nebraska? 
Here is what I find on the statute books on that point: 


Every free white male citizen of the United States, or who has in accord- 
ance With the laws of the United States filed his declaration of intention to 
become such, and who has attained the age of 21 years, and shall have been 
an actual resident of this Territory for six months, and of the county for 
twenty days, and of the precinct in which he intends to vote for ten days next 
preceding the election, shall be entitled to vote at any election in this coun- 
try. 


The statute of this State also provided that, for the purpose of 
affording a free education to all white youths,” a school tax 
should be levied, and this law was not changed till 1869. The 
statute on witnesses provided that every human of suff- 
cient capacity to understand the obligation of an oath is a com- 
petent witness except the following. Whatare the exceptions? 

First, they are persons of unsound mind, etc. Second, Indians 
and negroes who ap; incapable of receiving just impressions 
of the facts respecting which they are examined or of relating 
them intelligently or truly. Only whites were allowed to serve 
on juries. The constitution of the State was adopted in 1867. 
It excluded negroes and mulattoes from voting. 

So you see, Mr. Speaker, that even the State of Nebraska, 
represented by the gentleman who refers to the Southern 
ple in the manner I have stated, has a record upon the subjectof 
suffrage. It is a great crime for Mississippi to have in its con- 
stitution the intelligence clause, but Nebraska could without 
criticism enforce a kindred clause with reference to negro wit- 
5 Bearin mind that Nebraska has the Australian system in 

orce, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit this in earnestness, fairness, and 
candor, can there be any sincerity in these đeclarations with 
reference to Mississippi? 

Mr. RAY. Will my friend permit me 

Mr. KYLE. Go ahead. 

TAD RAY. Now, do not you honestly think that that word 
ree ”— 

Mr. KYLE. O, I do not think at all, ere & honestly, and I 
want you to remember that. [Applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 2 

Mr. RAY. I beg your pardon for the expression 

Mr. KYLE. Well, I will excuse you this time. 

Mr. RAY. You have spoken as though you did not think 
what I am now about to suggest. Do not you think that the 
legislators in enacting that statute had in mind the fact that 
they wanted to exclude from the polls men who were confined in 
the State prison and other penal institutions for crime. [Deris- 
ive laughter on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. MONEY. Why is the word white used? 
Mr. KYLE. I think that suggestion of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray] is rather far-fetched. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. With the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. KYLE], I will suggest that prior to 
the adoption of the constitutional amendments relating to this 
subject almost universally in the Northern States the franchise 
was confined to white people. 

Mr. KYLE. Then why do you criticise us and come here and 
charge Mississippi with fraud, and say that our purpose in en- 
acting these statutes is to keep negrors from voting? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I will say to my friend that now 
and for many years past the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution have been in force. Of course, Mis- 
sissippi has the right, observing the provisions of the fifteenth 
amendment, to enact an educational clause if she sees proper, as 
to both white and black, as to all her citizens, and no other State 
has the right to interfere. That is certainly admitted, as far as 


I am concerned, and I presume it is admitted by everybody upon 
either side of the House who is aware of what the constitutional 
provisions are and what the powers of the Constitution are; and, 
so far as I am concerned, I am not criticising the gentleman or 
his State, except sofar asthe gentleman seeks to deny the power 
of the Government of the United States to enforce election laws 
to secure the purity of the ballot in Mississippi and in Illinois 
and in New York, and everywhere else, at elections where mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are chosen. 

Mr. KYLE. Now I want to ask you a question. I have not 
referred to the subject that you bring up. I have not got to 
that, but I want to ask you this question: If you can proceed 
under the Australian system in the State of Illinois, why can we 
not do it in Mississippi without being criticised for it? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. You have a perfect right to pro- 
ceed under the Australian system or any other system that ap- 
plies toall your e 

Mr. KXLE. en why charge us with fraud when we carry 
out these zaws to the letter? : 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have not charged you with fraud. 

Mr. KYLE. No; but your party has by this report, and speak- 
ers on your side have. 

Mr. CANNON. Ido not so understand it. 

Mr. KYLE. Have you read this minority report? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have read it. 

Mr. KYLE. Do you indorse that? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I indorse the minority report in its 
general tone. risive laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COX. t about the special tone? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Iam now answering the géntle- 
man in his time, and am indebted to him for the courtesy. So 
far as I am concerned, and so far as this side of the House is 
concerned, our complaint is that you seek to repeal these laws, 
first, on the ground that they are unconstitutional—— 

Mr. KYLE. I have not referred to the fact that they are un- 
constitutional. : Š 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And second, upon the ground that 
9 inexpedient. 

RRA KYLE. Ihave not referred to that either as yet, but will 
r. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Very well, then. I do not know 
what there is of difference between, the gentleman and myself. 

Mr. KYLE. If you will just sit down and listen to me, I will 
come to that after awhile. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. My friend will bear with me—— 

Mr. KYLE. Oh, certainly; I am in the best of humor. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I only rose for the purpose, in the 
first instance, of saying to the gentleman that he could save him- 
self the trouble, if he so desired, of turning and showing that 
prior to the adoption of the fifteenth amendment of the Consti- 
tution almost universally in the North the franchise was confined 
to white people. 

Mr. KYLE. IfI have been able to make myself understood at 
all to the gentleman, it has been my purpose to meet the decla- 
rations made by the gentlemen who d this minority report, 
and I have only been reading from the statutes of States repre- 
sented on this floor by these gentlemen who have signed it. 
it is with a view of meeting the declarations that they make 
there that I have been referring to these statutes and to show 
that they are no better than ere along that line, and to 
show the hypocrisy there is in this whole business. 

I know you have not half the love for the colored man that 
you pretend to have. I know that when you are shedding croc- 
odile tears over his fallen and wretched condition that they are 
meaningless. [Laughter.] You are not sincere in it; and only 
take advantage of the occasion to coin the misfortunes of the 
situation to the political advantage of your party. And I know 
that when it comes to genuine feelings of humanity and charity 
for the black man in the South, that his former master is a great 
deal better to him than you would be; and he knows it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have only this much love for the 
negro, namely, that as a human being and as an American citi- 
zen that he shall, in good faith, before the law, enjoy exactly 
the same treatment as the white citizen does. 

Mr. KYLE. Why, God bless your soul, that is exactly what 
Mississippi gives him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Very well; then I have no quarrel 
with Mississippi. 

Mr. KYLE. Then you do not indorse this minority report, as 
you said you did a while ago? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I beg your pardon. I do indorse 
the minority report, as it seeks to show the impolicy of the re- 
peal of these laws. 

Mr. KYLE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have been allured from the 
line on which I had started out; but as they are continually re- 
ferring to the colored man, I now desire to call attention to what 
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a distin. hed colored man in Mississippi said; and by the way 
I willadd that he was a member of the constitutional convention 
that adopted the present constitution of our State. Not only was 
he a member of that convention, but his name is signed to it, and 
now, to shaw what sort of an estimate he puts upon the men that 
are fa over him and his race and advocating the passage 
of the force bill and such other measures as do not advance his 
material or other interest. I will read what he says. Bear in 
mind that he is a Republican, a colored Mississippi Republican, 
a member of the constitutional convention that adopted this very 
instrument against which these gentlemen aa fe Here is what 
he said when he was interviewed by the New York World soon 
after the constitutional convention of Mississippi had adjourned 
in 1890, and asked what he thought of the force bill: 

The more I have studied this problem the more I have become convinced 


This is a colored man, this is what he is say ing to you Republicans 
who are so earnestly not only fighting against the re of these 
laws, but who in the past advocated the p: e of the force bill. 
He said that we had enough of that during the carpetbag times 
in Mississippi. This shows what sort of an estimate is placed 
upon carpet Republicans by this intelligent colo man, 

ey destroyed for a time the peace, the happiness, and the 
friendship that existed between the former slave and his former 
master. He does not wanta return of those times. He does not 
think that Federal election laws will advance his interest or the 
interest of his race, and therefore does not want them upon the 
statute books. This is a leading man of his race, and stands 
high with them and the white people of his State. 

If he can say this, living among those people, and being bone 
of their bone, blood of their blood, I ask why you gentlemen, 
` who live thousands of miles away, are so much interested in this 
question, and I ask yon further if from this proof it does not ap- 
pear that you are intermeddling in a matter that does not con- 
cern Jou, and one that you were not asked to take part in by any- 


r. MURRAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. KYLE. Yes, sir. 
Mr. MURRAY. The gentleman refers, I think, to Mr. Mont- 


gomery. : 

Mr. KYLE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. MURRAY. Did not Mr. Montgomery say in his speech 
consenting to the adoption of that provision that he laid upon 
the altar of sacrifice the suffrage of a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand of his race, and that he knew it? 

Mr. KYLE. Suppose he did, what of it? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It seems to throw a very brilliant light 
upon the motive of the gentleman referred to. 

Mr. KYLE. Another Daniel come to judgment! [Laughter.] 
I want to answer the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MUR- 
RAY| if I can understand what he is driving at. I have no dis- 
position to do otherwise. 

Mr. MURRAY. I want to follow that question by another. I 
will ask the gentleman this question. Do you not believe that in 
a government constituted like ours, the suffrage should be one of 
manhood, inasmuch as the ballot is the only weapon of protec- 
tion that a poor man has? 

Mr. KYLE. Is that all? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is all. 

Mr. KYLE. Well, no, I do not think that way about it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Idid notcatch the gentleman’s answer. 
I hope the gentleman will ‘‘come to judgment” a little more 
is. [Laughter on the Republican side.] I would like to 

ear the gentleman’s answer. 

¥ E. Put your question, and I will answer it if I can. 
If not, I will tell you so. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. -I would like to hear your answer to the 
question that has been put. 

Mr. KYLE. To what? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. To the question that the gentleman from 
South Carolina has put to you. 

Mr. KYLE. You just repeat the question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. He does not need to have his question re- 
peated by anybody. It was perfectly clear, aegis and perti- 


nent, and I would like to hear the answer of the gentleman from 
N 
Mr. KYLE. Now, Mr. Speaker 


Mr. BOUTELLE. I ho 
question. [Laughter on 


the gentleman will not avoid that 
publican side.] 


Mr. KYLE. I want to answer it if you will tell me what you 
want me to answer. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Did you misunderstand the question? 

Mr. KYLE. I did not fully comprehend the question of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I trust the gentleman from South Carolina 
will put his question again. 

Mr. KYLE. You can doit better than he can. You put the 
question. I want you to put it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh I can put the question, but I want the 
gentleman to answer his fellow member on this floor who comes 
from his own section of the country. L hope the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. MURRAY] will favor the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. KYLE] by asking that question again just as he 
asked it before. 

Mr. MURRAY. My question was this: Do you not believe 
that in a government like ours, a republican government, the 
suffrage should be one of manhood, inasmuch as the ballot is the 
only weapon the 8 sae man has for his protection? 

Mr. KYLE. e suffrage, I will state to my friend from 
South Carolina, is whatever the State makes it. 

Mr. MURRAY. I know that. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. That does not answer the question. ‘No 


“ Daniel” ever came to judgment in that way. ə will have to 
give you some other name if you can not find a better answer 
than that toa plain question. [Laughter.] 


Mr. KYLE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to 
some other reasons 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I certainly hope the gentleman will answer 
that question. [Laughter.] Forthesakeof the ‘glorious Anglo- 
Saxon race” I trust the gentlemen will not fly before a plain ques- 
tion like that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from Maine? 

Mr. KYLE, Mr. Speaker, I will state that [ am ready to an- 
swer any question the 2 may put. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I accept that privilege. 

Mr. KYLE. I have answered the question of the gentleman 
from South Carolina as I understood it, and I do not propose to 
be interrupted more now. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I avail myself of the gentleman's offer 

Mr. KYLE. I have the floor, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understood the gentleman to say that he 
desired me to ask him a question. 

Mr. KYLE. No, sir, I donot. ughter.] Ihave given you 
two or three opportunities already, and if you are on the floor 
for heres purpose of baffling with me you better take your 
seat now. 

pea BOUTELLE. I think it would be better for you that I 
should. 

Mr. KYLE. And better for you too, I expect. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I did not understand the gen- 
tleman’s answer to my question. [Laughter.] I appeal to him 
for an answer; or will he possibly exp himself a little more? 
I did not understand that he answered. 

Mr. KYLE. What is it you have to say? 

Mr. MURRAY. I ask you to answer the question which I put 
to you alittle while ago in relation to the suffrage. 

Mr. KYLE. What is it you want me to answer? 

Mr. MURRAY. I will repeat the question. I desire to have 
you answer this: Do you not believe that in a government con- 
stituted like ours, a republican form of government, the suffrage 
should be one of manhood, inasmuch as the poor man’s ballot is 


his niy weepon of defense? 

Mr. . Without being sure that I comprehend exactly 
what you mean, Isay no“ in answer to that 1 not un- 
less the privilege is given him by the State. But what do you 
mean by ood ”? 

Mr. Y. When I speak of manhood suffrage, I mean 
the right of a man to vote if he is 21 years of age, of sound 
mind,and otherwise comes up to all the requirements of law in 
re to citizenship. 

r. KYLE. You already have my declaration on that sub- 
ject in the constitution of Mississippi. I will say in answer to 
your first question no”; 2 last question is answered by the 
constitution of Mississippi, which I am sworn to respect. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. How about the Constitution of the United 
States, which I understand you took an oath to support? 

Mr, KYLE. That is the same way. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Now, that may be very funny, but I want to know 
what titat has got to do with suffrage in Mississippi? 

5 5 POUAN LE. You do not think it has anything todo 
W. ? 

Mr. KYLE. What do you think about it? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I think it has everything to do with suf- 
frage, when the suffrage is exercised for the choice of members 
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of the House of Representatives of the United States and for 
President or Vice-President of the United States. 

Mr. KYLE. The gentleman knows, if he were frank and 
candid enough to come out here and admit it like a man, that 
there is no such thing as suffrage, except as it is conferred as a 
privilege by the respective States of the Union. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. BOUTELLE. I trust the gentleman understands and ap- 
preciates the fact that the Constitution of the United States de- 
fines citizenship of the United States, which would directly fur- 
nish the basis for the inquiry of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CRAWFORD). The time of 
the gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. MONEY. Lask that the gentleman’s time be extended. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I hope that his time will be extended long 
enough to enable him to elucidate this poini. 

Mr. MONEY (to Mr. BOUTELLE). Then move to give the 
gentleman more time. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Idid. I hope the gentleman will have his 
time extended five minutes. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no; indefinitely. 

Mr. MONEY. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague 
[Mr. KYLE] be allowed to finish his speech in his own time. He 
should receive the same courtesy which was extended a short 
time ago to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. NORTHWAY], who oc- 
cupied two hours. 

r. BURROWS. I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I hope the extension of time will be ac- 
corded to the gentleman. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYLE. Now, I had gotten through with Nebraska when 
this interruption came 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Willthe 3 be kind enough 

Mr. KYLE. I hope the gentleman will allow me to pursue m. 
own course until I get through with my speech, and then I will 
try to answer any question he may ask. If I can not doso I will 
be candid enough to say so. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I do not want to harass or . in- 
terrupt the gentleman; but upon this point it would be very per- 
tinent, it seems to me—— 

Mr. KYLE. I do not yield, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 


opp, declines to 58 d. 

r. KYLE. Now, when I was interrupted by these gentle- 
men I was about coming to the statutes of the State of New 
York. And, as I said awhileago,I do not refer to these matters 
for the purpose of reflecting at all upon these various States, but 
to show their attitude with reference to this question of suf- 
frage. I now read from a speech made by Senator GEORGE, of 
Mississippi, in the United States Senate on this subject, in which 
he speaks of New York: 

There were several votes submitted to the people of New York upon that 
subject during these years. In 1846 equal, impartial, as they called it, negro 
suffrage was submitted to the ne of the State for their ratification orre- 
jection, and it received 85,360 afirmative votes and 223,834 negative votes, or 
about 8 or 4 to l. In 1860 ya made another experiment. r. Seward then 
was almost at the acme of his political glory and power. He had been that 
ga a candidate for the Presidency. New York was 3 Republican. 

r. Lincoln had been nominated upon a platform of opposition to slavery, 
and in that year there were 197,503 affirmative votes for negro suffrage an 
337,084 against it, a majority of over 140,000. 


IN 1838 NEW YORK STILL OPPOSED TO NEGRO SUFFRAGE BY A DECIDED MA- 
JORITY. 


That was in 1860. I come now to the year 1868. Reconstruction then had 
process to the point of imposing negro 8 on the Southern States. 

t had also proceeded to the point -I desire to call the attention of Senators 
to that—that in the national 3 convention of 1868, which nomi- 
nated Gen. Grant for the Presidency. it was explicitly announced that, 
while negro s e must be imposed upon the South by national authority, 
it was to be left with each one of the Northern, or “loyal States,“ as they 
called them, to accept or reject it. That is the platform upon which Gen, 
Grant was elected to the Presidency for the first time, and so, acting upon 
that idea, negro suffrage having already been imposed upon the South, the 
Legislature of New York submitted an amendment to the constitution of 
that State, to have fair, equal, and impartial suffrage for ne: Itreceived 
249,802 votes and there were 282,403 against it, a majority of over 40,000 votes 
against it. 

Without further comment on this (for I fear Iam wearying 
the House with these details) I dismiss New York, and will say 
of Pennsylvania, the State of the other gentleman who signs 
this report, that her action has been, if any, little more liberal 
than that of these other States to which I have referred, and 
North Dakota has no history on the subject that I have been 
able to find, having but recently been admitted as a State. 

In that year, 1868, or in 1869, they had an election in the State 
of New York, and they voted down by an overwhelming majority 
of the popular vote the proportion to put the ballot in the hands 
of the colored man. In that State to-day they have the Aus- 
tralian system. In the State of 5 to-day they have the 
Australian system. From the State of New York comes a gen- 


tleman who s the report I have referred to, reflecting u 
Mississippi, when his own State in 1869 by an overwhelming 
majority voted down the 5 to put the ballot in the 
hands of the colored man at all. 

Mr. RAY. As the gentleman has mentioned New York, and 
as I am from that State, will he permit an interruption? 

Mr. KYLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAY. I simply want to ask if you mean to convey the 
impression now that colored men are not permitted to vote in 
the State of New York? 

Mr. KYLE, Oh, no. Nothing I have said has borne the sem- 
blance of such an inference. 

Mr. RAY. It might. 

1 KYLE. I think not; I never intended to convey such an 
ea. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these majorities ran away up in the thou- 
sands. And right along there let me say, because it was about 
to escape my memory, a fact with which I had charged my mind 
the State of Ohio about the same time voted upon this identical 
proposition, and voted it down by 50,000 majority, and other 
States did likewise. 

Now, gentleman, I want to get to another branch of the sub- 
ject. What I have said has Pesa in defense of Mississippi and 
to meet the unwarranted attack that has been made on my own 
State during this debate and particularly in this minority report. 
I think the statutes known as the Federal election laws ought 
to be repealed, and I propose to give my reasons for thus think- 
ing. First, in my judgment, they are altogether unnecessary. 
They are not in keeping with the genius of our free Government. 
They are inconsistent with the spirit of our republican institu- 
tions, and they impose burdens on the pope in the way of tax- 
ation that are altogether unnecessary. If I may be permitted 
to do so, I think I can demonstrate these three propositions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, last, but not least, I want to say that I am 
in favor of their repeal because the American poopie have sode- 
cided by a verdict rendered by them at the polls last November 
when there were over one and a quarter million majority for 
their 1 

Now, L do not propose to go into the constitutional argument 
of this proposition. Vet I believe a strained construction, to say 
the least, was had by the Supreme Court when these laws were 
sustained. The Supreme Court, however, has decided that they 
are valid, but I desire tosay that I think the dissenting opinion, 
delivered on this question by Mr. Justice Field, carries with it 
the sound and safe interpretation of the powers of Congress 
upon this subject, and with the permission of the House I will 
read two or three short extracts from that opinion which are as 
follows. After arguing and concluding that these laws are un- 
constitutional, in another point of view, he says: 


But there is another view of this subject which is equally conclusive 
against the jurisdiction of the Federal court. The act of Congress asserts a 
pra inconsistent with, and destructive of, the independence of the States, 

he right to control their own officers, to prescribe the duties they shall per 
form, without the su on or interference of any otber authority, and 
the penalities to which they shall be subjected for a violation of duty is es- 
sential to that gy aces If the Federal Government can punish a vio- 
lation of the laws of the State, it may punish obedience to them, and gradu- 
ate the punishment accor to its own judgment of their propriety and 
wisdom. It may thus exercise a control over the legislation of the States 
subversive ofall their reserved rights. 

However large the powers conferred upon the Government formed by the 
Constitution, and however numerous its restraints, the right to enforce their 
own laws by such sanctions as they may deem Se eee is left, where it 
was originally, with the States. Itis aright which has never been surren- 
dered. deed, a State could not be considered as independent in any mat- 
ter with respect to which its officers, in the discharge of their duties, could 
be subjected to punishment by any external authority, nor in which its om- 
cers, in the execution of its laws, could be subject to the supervision and in- 
terference of others. 


Again in another 72 9 in this admirable and unanswerable 
opinion of Judge Field he says: 

And yet the supervision of and interference with the State regulations, 
sanctioned by the act of Congress, when Representatives to Congress are 
voted for. amount practically to a supervision of and an interference with 
the election of State officers, and constitute a plain encroachment upon the 
rights of the States, which is well calculated to create irritation toward the 
Federal Government, and disturb the harmony that all good and patriotic 
men should desire to exist between it and the State governments. 


Mr. Speaker, if no other reason could be given why these laws 
should be repena than the fact that they excite jealousy on the 

rt of the citizen toward the Federal Government, on account of 
its encroachment upon the rights of the State, I 1 sub- 
mit that this of itself is sufficient to demand that they should be 
swept from the statute book. ` 

But again Judge Field says of these laws: 


They give to the Federal Government the power to strip the States of the 
right to vindicate their authority in their own courts against a violator of 
their laws when the transgressor happens to be an officer of the United 
Seata or alleges that he is denied or can not enforce some right under their 

aws. 


This is all I have to say as to the constitutionality of these 
laws. This field has alrəady been exploited by the gentleman 
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from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] and others who have preceded me 
on this side of the House in this discussion, so I will dismiss 
branch of the subject and proceed to the consideration of other 
practical reasons why this bill should pass. 

I will now call attention to the language of the Democratic 
platform of last year upon the subject of Federal interference at 
elections, and I read from that platform as follows: 


SEC. 2. We warn the people of our common country, jealous of the preser- 
vation of their free institutions, that the policy of Federal control of elec- 
tions to which the Republican party has committed itself is fraught with the 
8 Ts, scarcely less momentous than would result from a reyo- 

ution praci y establishing monarchy on the ruins of the Republic. It 

strikes at the North as well as the South, and injures the colored citizen even 

more than the white; it means a horde of deputy marshals at every 5 
ce armed with Federal power. 5 ap ted and controlle 

of the electoral rights of the people inthe 


of officeholders, and the y first intrusted with 

ts machin: could be dislodged from power only by an appeal to the re- 

served right of the ple to resist oppression, which is inherent in all self- 

ties. Two years ago this revolutionary policy was em- 

ically condemned by the propie at the polls; but in contempt of that 

defiantly declared in its latest authorita- 

elec’ mean the enact- 

ment of the force bill and the usurpation of the despotic control over elec- 
tions m all the States. 


Belie that the tion of 2 government in the United 


States 18 this po of legalized force and 
fraud, we invite the 6 ot all citizens who d to see the Constitu- 
tion maintained in ts 


pledge the Democratic 
ent 2 the force bill. 


after piling new burdens of taxation upon 
try. 


y, if it 
t Also to relentless o 


Wing treas: 
already overtaxed labor gi 


Now, it is true, Mr. Speaker, that this language which I have 
pone was spoken in condemnation of the force bill, which our 
ublican opponents attempted to force upon the country, and 
which the President elected from that party was anxious to see 
become a law; but these statutes that we are trying to repeal are 
but the scions from which the force bill sprang. The sugges- 
tion for it was found here. And this demonstrates that when- 
ever you take one p in the direction of centralization, and 
encroach upon the zinis of the States or of the people to control 
their own elections their own way, you are establishing a 
precedent and giving an excuse for and advancing in the direc- 
tion of a despotism. 

If it is competent for the Federal Government to take Egi 
of the Federal elections in thə way that is authorized by the 
laws as they now exist, why might notit go farther and take 
charge of all the State elections? I am now trying to present 
this question from a practical standpoint. 

If these laws are per and right, why might not Congress 
undertake the duty of looking after all elections. I submit that 
this would be improper and would not be tolerated at this time; 
but at the rapid rate at which the Republican party has been 
traveling in this direction it would not have been long if the 
had been permitted to control the affairs of the nation un 
they would have reached a point at which it might have been 
accepted by them as the proper doctrine. 

Mr. Speaker, if the ple of the States can be trusted tolook 
after their domestic affairs, if they are competent to look after 
their home interests, and if they are permitted to e their 
own elections and conduct them, I put the question to you fairly 
and squarely, why can we not trust them to m the election 
of members of Congress and Presidential electors? Is there any 
reason why they should not be? Let me have a frank and can- 
did answer to this question, and let it come with that sincerity 
which should characterize all of our utterances when dealing 
with these questions. 

If the citizens of States are competent to conduct their local 
elections under State laws, is there any reason why they are not 
competent to conduct the Federal elections at which a Repre- 
sentative in Congress is to be voted for? The mostsacred inter- 
ests that our people are committed to them in the man- 
agement of their State affairs. Their property, rights, laws 

nishing crime and protecting society, and upholding the mar- 
tal relations, Ns conceivable phase of our society is affected 

the statutes of the States, which are enacted by men who are 
elected by them in their own way without the intervention of 
Federal supervision. 

Why, who ever heard of a Federal supervisor at an election 
before the war? Such a thing was unheard of; yet our people 
were prosperous and moved along the even tenor of their way, so 
faras elections were concerned. Let us get back to the place 
where we can repose some confidence in the honesty and integ- 
rity of each other. 
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licy, if it is 
emocratic for 
them to control their own local affairs, I ask you why it is not 
so when it comes to electing a member of Congress? Are the 
better than other men? Does the fact that they are to be electe 
to Congress convey to them some sort of a superiority over their 
fellows? I do not concede that it does. 

Sir, to listen to the arguments upon the other side one would 
conclude that there is no virtue, so far as honesty, capacity, 
fairness, and right are concerned, in any other sort of an election 
officer than one appointed by Federal authority; that no man is 
honest enough to conduct an election fairly except one appointed 
by a Federal judge, that by some magic or superhuman influ- 
ence, by some controlling power, there is communicated to that 
man, the moment that he becomes a Federal eiection officer, 
some Virtue that his fellow-mun who happens to be appointed by 
State authority does not possess. 

Gentlemen, when you argue in favor of retaining these laws 
upon your statute books, you discount your own people, and you 

redit them and your State government, and you compromise 
the men by whose ballots you came here. You say to them, 
‘t You are competent to vote for me, you are competent to send 
me to vou are competent toconduct your State affairs, 
but you are not competent to superintend the election by which 
you choose me to come to Congress, but you are incompetent to 
manage the election by which I was chosen.” What a pitiful 
commentary upon the manhood of your constituency. 

I say, gentlemen, you can not defend that sort of anargument. 
It is indefensible. You say to them in effect, Now, you can vote 
for me to come to Congress, you are competent to do that, you 
are competent to organize your election machinery, your State 
governments are competent to confer upon the inhabitants of 
the State the elective franchise, the privilege of voting; ” youdo 
all that, you bring the voter right up to the place where he is to 
deposit the ballotin the box, and right there you stop him and you 
say to him,“ Notwithstanding you can do all these things, you 
are not qualified to manage this matter.” And therefore you 
must have some Federal officials armed and at the polls to see to 
this matter and look after you when youare exercising the great- 
est privilege conferred upon an American. Is it not abhorent to 
poe every sense of manhood and degrading to our institutions? 

not, why not? 

Now, then, Mr. Speaker, there is another view of this ques- 
tion: another reason why these statutes should be repealed. As 
I said awhile ago, they are useless; they accomplish no good. 
Ever since 1875, when I cast my first vote, I have known some- 
thing of the elections in Mississippi. I have held pusitions in 
my p that required me to give some attention to the elec- 
tions and excited an interest in addition to that which I necessa- 
rily felt as a citizen. 

We have had Federal officials all this time when Federal elec- 
tions were held. We have had men arrested and carried before 
the Federal courts, but I have never yet, Mr. Speaker, in allmy 
experience known of one single, solitary individual being con- 
victed. Yet here are statutes carried upon our books that are 
a burden upon the people of this coun in their administra- 
tion, that have never accomplished any on earth, so far as 
my knowledge extends. 

I heard the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] say the 
other day that they had convicted a man out there for interfer- 
ing with the elections; and I thought that there was one in- 
stance that could be pointed to where some fraud had been de- 
tected and punished under these Federal election laws. I had 
never heard of a case before co from any section of the 
country. But when hiscolleague [Mr. GOLDZIER] rose in his seat 
and corrected him, and as the facts turned out, and as the report 
from which the statement was read, the report of the supreme 
court of the State of Illinois, shows that this man had been ar- 
rested, convicted, and sentenced to the penitentiary under the 
laws of the State of Illinois and not under these Federal laws. 

In all the speeches that have been made upon this side of the 
House it has been constantly and continually thrown out to those 
who favor these laws that no convictions were ever had under 
them, and no one has ever been punished for a violation of them, 
not a man of them has instanced a single case but the case in 
Illinois, and it turned out that the conviction was under the 
State law, and that a Democratic judge sentenced the man to 
the penitentiary. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as I said awhile ago, these laws not only 
ought to be repealed because they are useless and because they 
are contrary to the spirit of our institutions, but they ought to 
be repealed because they impose burdens upon the people of this 
country which they ought not to be required to carry. 

I desire to call the attention of those whoare doing me the honor 
of listening to what I say to the declaration made in our plat- 
form on this subject which I read awhile ago to show that our 


If it is competent, if it is proper, if it is good 


people, when they voted to put their Governmentin the hands of 
the Democratic party, gi us control of both branches of 
Congress and the Executive, that they were desperately in 
earnest upon this subject, so much in earnest that their verdict 
was returned to the proper authority emphasized with a majority 
of more than a million and aquarterof votes. And that, too, upon 
the issue joined and presented in this platform. Upon this the 
Demoeratie party put herself upon thé country. Now, shall we 
ct the behests of our constituency and begin now the work 

of reform and relieve them of this ess and senseless expense? 
I hope we will. I believe we will. God grant that we may, be- 
cause I know that my constituency have enough to without 
being burdened with the expense of these laws, which are not 
only useless, but a reflection upon their virtue and manhood. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, I say if there is no other reason by which 
to justify my vote for the repeal than the one I have just given, 
I deem it quite sufficient, if there is no constitutional reason. If 
the fact that these laws are 8 to the spirit of our institu- 
tions, and that they are useless and accomplish no results, and 
all that, that is insufficient; then there is a sufficient reason in 
the fact that the ple of this country, by a verdict of more 
than a million aquarter of votes, have decided that they 
must go, and along with this decision they have decided that = 
desire more economy in the administration of the affairs of 
Government. 

Now, let me give you Ne SEY to the expense occasioned 
by the senseless farce of having eral officers at the polls. I 
have here a letter addressed to the honorable gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BLACK] in response to one written by him to the 
Treasury Department asking for a statement showing the ex- 
pense of carrying on this system, asystem thatis useless, as I say; 
a system that has accomplished no results; a system that is con- 
trary to our republican form of government. Let us see what 
it is. Here is the letter and the statement: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, First COMPTROLLER'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1898. 

Sır: Your letter of the 11th instant to the honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury has been referred by him to me for answer. 

It is not Bian pay oy to give all the information you desire. I inclose a 
statement showing the amount paid out to su of elections by years 
from 1877, amounting to $2,854,556.04, and also a statement showing the 
oe 2 — pe out to special deputy marshals for the same time, amounting 


States as well as by years. It 
by States for ee e Without a 


the amount by 
amount 


require 
all the accounts rendered by district a United States commis- 
sioners, and United States clerks for the period from 1877 to 1893, amount- 
ing to, say, 100,000 accounts. It would be manifestly impracticable in any 
short time to make such an investigation. The amount paid on account of 
these judicial hearings would probably be large. amounting into the sey- 
eral hundred thousand, but of course nothing like as large as the amounts 
for deputy marshals and for supervisors. 

The number of convictions and acquittals itis impossible to give, as thero 
is no data on the subject. Even an examination of the accounts of the judi- 
cial officers would not show the convictions and acquittals, for they donot 
state the d tion made of the cases. N 

The cost of removal of troops to and from election places is not within the 
jurisdiction of this office and no data on that subject can be furnished. 

I regret that fuller information can not be furnished you, but I trust that 
you will find what I have been able to give satisfactory. 

Respectfully, yours, 
R. B. BOWLER, Comptroller. 


Hon. JOHN C. BLAC 


LACK, Ä 
House of Representatives. 
atement of amounts paid from the appropriation for “Fees of supervisors of 
elections Nes 86859, Revised Statutes) from July 1, 1876, to June 80, 1893 
(see section 2081, Revised Statutes). 
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FIRST COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, September 19, 1898. 


Statement of amounts paid to special deputy marshals at Congressional elections from July 1, 1378, to June 89, 1898, as per accounts rendered (see sections 2021 
and 2081 Revised Statutes). 


Norz.—The years given below are fiscal years. 


First COMPTROLLER'S OFFICE, September 19, 1893. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, observe the enormous amount as shown 
here as being annually expended for the purpose of carrying on 
and keeping up this useless and senseless pharaphernalia of our 
Government. 

Iwill refer to a fact that was adverted to by the gentleman from 
Illinois the other day, that as States in this Union became close 
and as the question as to whether they would go Democratic or 
Republican became more uncertain, we find that the Republicans, 
who were in power dur this time, have been appropriating 
more largely of the people's money to those Statés, until it is 
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R. B. BOWLER, First Comptroller. 


now shown that the Government has sanctioned the squandering 
of, in round numbers, $5,000,000, and besides this it is evident 
from this letter that the actual amount wasted in this way is 
much larger, as the Comptroller says it isnot possible to say how 
much money has been used in this way. 4 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if what I have said in regard to the worth- 
lessness of these statutes is true, and I am borne out by the rec- 
ords of the courts, do you not think we would, in view of the 
present depleted condition of our Treasury and the scarcity of 
money among the people who pay the taxes to meet these ex- 
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penses, be recreant to every sense of patriotism and justice and 
good business sense if we failed to repeal them? 

That these expenses have been growing from year to year and 
in the manner I have stated is a factthatcannotbedenied. The 
record shows it. Think about that for a moment. If that is 
true, what is the reason for it? Gentlemen on the other side, 
what is the reason for it? As these States become closer,“ 
when in Illinois and Indiana and other States it becomes more 
and more apparent that there is a possibility and = emia of 
their going Democratic, the amounts of money and the ARSE 
of supervisors sent into those States become greater and ter. 
Now, what is the legitimate, inevitable conclusion? Why, it is 
that you have been using this legal machinery inan effort to re- 
tain the Republican party in power in this country. 

There is no other explanation that you can ake: If that is 
not true, why is it not true? I will ask some gentleman on the 
other side when he comes to speak to take up that . 
as I have stated it, and give a reasonable solution of the condi- 
tions. Can you do it without admitting that thestatementI have 
mee true, and that the purpose has been to control the elec- 

ms? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I notice that the expense of this kind of 
business has been constantly increasing. I have not time to go 
over all the States, but take the State of New York. In 1877, 
the first account that is given here of Federal supervisors, the 
expenditure was $61,000. Between that year and 1893, the last 
election, there was a very large increase, and in 1898 the ex- 
penditure was $159,000 for that pee. 

And so, Mr. S er, with other States; the increase has been 
along the same lines. New York was a doubtful State, Indiana 
was a doubtful State, Illinois was a doubtful State, and, as [have 
already said, from time to time as it became more and more ap- 

nt that the sand was gradually slipping from under the feet 
of the Republican phe in those States, we find that the num- 
ber of Federal officials and the amount of money sent there con- 
stantly increased. 

I Sy spe sir, that the only legitimate conclusion to be drawn 
from these facts is that this election machinery and this money 
have been used for the 88 of influencing the elections. Now, 
we might admit, for the sake of argument, that in the State of 
Mississippi the result of the Australian ballot system was to 
keep some colored man from voting; we ht admit that the 
panee which 8 the voter either to be able to read the 

nstitution, or to able to give a reasonable interpretation 
of it when read to him, might have the same effect. 

But, even making these admissions, I say, sir, thatin com 
ison with the great wrong perpetrated when the Federal author- 
ity is invoked and sent out into the States, and hundreds and 
thousands of Federal officials armed for the porpose of intimi- 
dating voters and paid by money taken from the Federal Treas- 
ury, the offense charged against Mississippi sinks into insignifi- 
cance and is unworthy of notice, compared with that which the 
Republican party commits when it puts its hand into the pock- 
ets of opoopo and takes out the money and expends it for the 
purpose of perpetuating its ownpolitical power by means of this 
useless and senseless legislation, which we now propose to re- 


I thank the House for the extension of time granted me and 
for the courteous hearing accorded me. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Speaker, itis usual tochar- 
acterize every measure brought before the House as important— 
and, in truth, all are important to a few or many, or to a locality. 
But there are measures of such vital interest to the whole people, 
that involve their liberties tosuch an extent as to create the most 
pro-ound interest among all classes. 8 

The silver question caused the President to call the National 

lature in extraordinary session to consider it, and the great 
debate has been eagerly watched and discussed to the farthest 
confines of the land; and, whether silver shall be destroyed or 
rehabilitated as money, many goon people—people who know (for 
they have told us that they did know all about it) believe that the 
country is going to rack and ruin in either case. [Laughter.] 
If we get more silver dollars we are ruined by too much cheap 
money, and if we donot get them we are busted. an hter. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with the country in this deplorable condi- 
tion, just on the verge of irretrievable disaster—you know, sir, 
that this country has 2 habit of hanging on the verge of some 
awful unexplored chasm into which it threatens to drop, taking 
all our precious liberties and other personal effects with it; but 
thanks to our patriotic stumpers they save itannually from fall- 
ing into the dark abyss. [Laughter.] 

d here it is Ranging on the verge again. It can not go for- 
ward; it will not go backward, and it can't let go. And in this 
awful condition, like Prometheus bound, the shadow of a baleful 
presence falls on it with a wintry chill; from out the abyss comes 


a fearful shape; the frightful ter of the force bill has come 
out of its hole and is on the wing, and darkening shadows are 
covering all the land. [Laughter.] They fall across the thresh- 
olds of ber, homes, and fear and distress comes in and the 
spirit of liberty flies away. In this dreadful hour the business 
which ostensibly called us together must sink out of sight; that 
concerned only money, but here we have a specter that threatens 
our very existence. à 

On every hand we see the manifestations of the deep interest 
felt by all in this new trouble that has come upon us from out the 
cavesand junglesof the wild Manhattan land. [Laughter.] The 
crowded but hushed galleries e testify to it, sod the intense 
but subdued interest felt upon this floor is apparent to all. Even 
the vacant desks testify to the enormous straining power of the 

eter of the force bill. [Laughter.] They are silent witnesses 
that the strongest and the best have succumbed to the continued 
excitement. The list of members taken out on account of sick- 
ness attests most eloquently to the enormous strain the House is 
now undergoing. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. S er, all is not yet lost. Weare told that the 
giants are ing for the last great struggle with the specter, 
and the surviving members are already turning up the bottoms . 
of their trousers, and taking an extra reef in their suspenders— 
and tightening their bellybands, against the time now near at 
hand when the giants, now in their training-quarters, will shy 
their caps into the ring, and this Hall shall echo to the clash of 
greatintellects. The same feverish excitement abounds through- 
out the land. It is not confined to this Hall. Even the tigers 
in the wilds of Manhattan stealthily drawing their lithe, sinu- 
ous, cat-like forms through the devious paths ofits miasmatic jun- 
gles are ever on the watch, ever fearful of the specter. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

Mr. Speaker, ata time like this I would notif I could add 
fuel to the consuming flame. But I have anabiding faith in the 
latent courage and strength of mind of the American people, 
and particularly of their best outgrowth—the Congressmen here 
assembled. I believe they can stand grief, and therefore I am 

oing to vote to let this frightful specter roam at will for a time; 
Phave use for it. 

I want it to take this Congress by both ears and whisper in 
both that there are other people in this country besides the re- 
peaters, the shoulder-strikers, and the tigers of New York City 
that are entitled to its consideration; that there are American 
citizens who have gone onto the deserts and made them blos- 
som as the rose, who are being robbed and maltreated by the 
Government while the Congress gives its time and money and 
legislation to politics, and that these are entitled to its care as 
well as the assisted pauper or criminal that landed at Castle 
Garden yesterday and to-day is a Tammany voter. Not, of 
course, Mr. Speaker, that these men who are building up the 
country, redeeming and subduing the wilderness, should be 
given ten days of the valuable time of this Congress, Oh! no; 
we could not think of so curtailing the discussion of small poli- 
tics. But just a little recognition, and I want that specter to 
hang sound in this Chamber until they get it. Applaus] 

I want to call your attention to a matter in connection with this 
election bill, one phase of it. Last week I received this letter. 
I will read it and then printit, so if I do not read itplain you can 


read it in the RECORD: 
DUDLEY, CAL., September 13, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: I am one of the unfortunate settlers on the indemnity lands 
now claimed by the Southern Pacific Company. 

Ihave lived here since 1888; have endured all the inconveniences of fron- 
tier life; have built a good house and made other improvements. My paten 
was issued January 4, 1892. In December, 1892, after receiv. my patent, I 
discovered an immense deposit of on the land, and analysis it 
proved to be the purest gypsum on the ific coast. 

I therefore purchased a small mill and began to work it. The local papers 
frequently contained notices of the purity and immense amount of 
discovered here. I must confess I am not able to hire help and have done 
but little at it, but I have done enough for the Southern Pacific Company to 
send their land grader here last week to appraise the land. I also am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from Jerome Madden, land agent of the Southern Pacific 
Company, stating if I wish to purchase I can have the preference, but will 
be required to pay cash in full to them. 

Knowing you are the tried and true friend of the settlers, I write you to 
ask is there no way—evenif they had a prior right they certainly had noright 
to mineral land and I am now working it as such—there certainly is a way 
for me to hold it as such ifl only knew how to get at it, but the at trouble 
is, first, my poverty; Iam not able to employ counsel and am far from any 

lace to > got advice; and, second, I am one of the few Southerners that fought 

‘or the Union. ` 

I see you are working for us, but you do not know the real condition of the 
settlers here. 

I know one man that had to haul water for three years for 9 miles, and 
for near three more he hauled his water 3 miles, and others have had 
many hardships to undergo that few would believe. My land is NW. } sec- 


tion 13, township 24, range 18 E. M. D. B. M. We have a good schoolhouse 
on m land. d 
am very truly yours, 
gi Ai E. D. JONES. 
Hon. W. W. BOWERS, z 
Washington, D. C. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I introduced last session a resolution au- 
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thorizing and directing the Attorney-General to appear in this 


matter for the settlers. It slept the sleep that knew no waken- 
ing. Surely it seems to me that it is as little as the Govern- 
ment can do to have its Law Department show in court by what 
right the Land Department is selling these lands. I do not 
know whoownstheselands. All I know is that the Government 
has continued granting patents for these lands up to this time. 
I will read from another letter: 
FRESNO, CAL., August 2, 1898. 

DEAR SIR AND FRIEND: I presume that you have noticed that Judge Ross 
recently made an order overrul the demurrer of the defendants to the 
rail comp: 's complaint in the suits now pending in his court to de- 
clare invalid the titles of the settlers on large bodies of land in this and 
Tulare Counties. These lands, as you probably know, have been open for 
entry for years and many of them have n patented. 

Lrepresent a goodly number of the settlers myself, but they are all very 
poor people and the expenses of an appeal to the United States Courtof Ap- 

be very heavy. I doubt if they can raise money sufficient to meet 
the necessary expenses under the circumstances. 

It seems to me that prompt action should be taken by the Government in 
order to protect the rights of these settlers and see that an appeal is pe 
fected. course, any action that is taken must be very prompt. e 
Government certainly owes them a legal and moral obligation to defend 
them 5— ret rights to this property, a great deal of which it has actually 

ten em. 
Ty suppor you understand the situation sufficiently, and I certainly trust 
you can accomplish something by promptand vigorous action. I know the 
Situation will commend itself to you thoroughly, and anything that you will 
be able to do will be most highly appreciated, not only by the settlers, but 
by the community at large. 

Some reports have been issued emanating from the railroad company or 
its attorneys that they would 8 50 cents or a dollar an acre or some- 
thing like that from the settlers. That is certainly all nonsense. If they 
once get the title. they will do as they have done in all other matters, exact 
all “the traffic will bear.” 

- Itis becoming more and more definite every day that the country has 
gone Democratic. 

Trusting to receive an early and favorable reply, Iremain, 


Very truly yo 
= ape) FRANK H. SHORT. 
Hon. W. W. BOWERS, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
42 MCALLISTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
September 5, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: We notice with pleasure your efforts to have legislation made 
providing for redress and protection through the Government in behalf of 
the settlers and others hay: 8 and patents for Government land who 
are being attacked in their title thereto by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
As we are interested parties and seeking relief, some of us being already 
sued by that corporation to have our patents set aside, or rather to have the 
courts decide that we are noning: our tities (United States patent) in trust 
for it (Southern Pacific Railroad). The matter in dispute may besummedup 
as follows: The Interior De tment (Land Offices) having decided that those 
lands were imopenty opened for settlement permitted filings and accepted 
proofs, and issued patents to thenumber of 1,000 or more. 

‘The Southern Pacific Railroad claims thatsuch lands were set aside as lieu 
lands for their benefit and should not have been opened up for settlement. 
The United States Land Office bases its right that the railroad not having 
conformed with the law of 1866, in so far as not making selections under the 
act in due time or not at all, up to the land being opened up, had the right 
to do as it did. The railroad holds that it was not necessary to make selec- 
tions in definite time, until ready todoso. This is the gist of the con- 
troversy. Now if the courts construe the technicality in favor of the rail- 
road, we lose our lands, and no provision is made so far by act of Congress 
to cover our case or provide a remedy. 

We would simply request an act passed to provide for defense of settlers, 
or filers on Government land (actual or oi terme and for the Govern- 
ment to protect le as ot adverse cl nts, and also 

An act where the United States patents have been erroneously issued to 
indemnify the holders either by lieu scrip or lands, or a reasonable amount 
(not less than 5 per acre) in equivalent, and also an amount compensat- 
Sag tos actual improvements; or in our cases forthe Government to geao 

ad for the landa fair value to be determined by a commission of t 5 
one from the railroad, one from settlers, and one by the district court or 
Secretary of the Interior. 

We herewith inclose you copy of our letter to you dated Ath ultimo, to 

which 84 signatures have since been affixed. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN DAW 

8 1 JOHN S. MACINTOSH. 

epresentative W. W. BOWERS, 
Washington, D. C. 


I have here a telegram from the clerk of the court at Los An- 
geles dated October 2, 1893, which is as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CAL., October 2, 1893. 
Hon. W. W. BOWERS, 


House of Representatives, 123 Fourth street S. E.: 

No appeal taken; case having only been decided on demurrer and nothav- 
ing reached final hearing g Case in which opinion was filed entitled 
“Southern Pacific Railroad Company vs. Juana C. Araiza;” but same rulin 
was made in sixty-two other cases against more than as many other defend- 


ants. 
WM. M. VAN DYKE, 
Clerk Circuit Court. 


I will read also a paragraph from a letter written by Mr. Je- 
rome Madden, the land agent of the railroad company, to Mr. F. 
C. Stillman, one of these settlers. Mr. Madden says: 


Of course it will occur to you that the railroad company will not conrent 
to the illegal taking of its land by any one, and if the officers of the Govern- 
ment have issued patent to you it will have the courts decide whether or 
not their action was erroneous, and the patents belong to the company. All 
these lands are mortgaged to trustees as security. * * Thereis a pro- 
vision in the mortgage that the lands can not be sold for less than they are 


That means that the railroad expects to be paid for the im- 
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provements these settlers have made. They have been there for 
years; their children have gone barefoot in the struggle to build 
up homes, yet to-day they do not know whether they own those 
homes or not, though they have pitents from the United States 
Government, As I have said, I do not know who doesown these 
lands, They may belong to the railroad company. This is no 
fight on my part against the railroads; it is an effort to have the 
Government of the United States do justice to these settlers. I 
had a resolution on this subject introduced and sent to the At- 
torney-General of the United States, and here is his reply: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., September 16, 1893. 


Sm: I return herewith the petition of Jerome A. Allen and others: also a 
resolution proposed to be offered in the House by Mr. Bowers of California. 

Though it would be inferred from the tenor of the resolution that the suits 
referred to were brought, not merely against holders of United States 925 
ents, but against owners or occupiers of land, claiming by some other title, 
the petition . relates only to patentees. 

Ass the suits in question to be against parties claiming solely by 
virtue of United States patents, there is no 1 this Department to 
assume the defense of such suits under existing leg lation. 

As I was first informed of the existence of such litigation by reading the 
petition, I, of course, have taken no action in respect to them, 

you foryour consideration and courtesy in bringing the petition 
and 8 to my attention, I am, 
ery truly yours, : 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Attorney-General. 
Hon. THOMAS C. MCRAE, 
House of Representatives. 


Yet, Mr. Speaker, the Attorney-General of the United States 
can appear in almost every other matter. Among other things 
the Department of Justice can ba represented ina dispute about 
a patent right. I introduced here a bill to piy a claim of $2,000 
which had been passed upon by the Court of Claims, the purpose 
of the appropriation being to pay lawyers from Los geles 
County for defending the title of Indians to lands when they were 
threatened with being dispossessed. But it appears that the 
white man has no rights which this Congress is bound to re- 
spect, if he is a settler on the public lands and has paid money 
for the land which he occupies. 

In the State of California we have a statute prpyiding that if 
one of our citizens sells land twice, he shall be adjudged to 
be guilty of felony; and the doors of the penitentiary open to 
receive him, as they ought to receive any man of that kind. Yet 
the United States Government is acting in precisely the manner 
which is condemned as a felony by the laws of California. 

I believe that this Government should be honest. I have now 
before a committee of this House a resolution—and I ask that it 
be reported—authorizing and instructing the Attorney-General 
to appear in these cases for the settlers, and,show whether the 
United States has any title to these lands and had any right to 
sell them, 

Why, sir, you and I see every day a picture of Uncle Sam with 
his trousers strapped under his boots and with his red, white, 
and blue United States flag uniform. We all like to look at that 

icture, but I tell you of late years every time I have looked at 
it I have thought, Lou are a nice old fellow, but as a real estate 
agent you are very much like a thief and a swindler.” I want 
this Government to be honest. I want its law officer to appear 
in these cases. What is the law officer of the Government for? 
1 amn that he can defend everybody but asettler on the pub- 

c lands. 

I know that the rights of corporations are sacred. I believe 
that two judges are in jail in Kansas at this time for not obeying 
the will of corporations. But I never knew a judge 8 
to suffer because he disregarded the rights of a settler on the 
public lands; and I think no one else did. We wanta distinct 
8 made on this subject. We want it settled in the 

upreme Courtof the United States what the Government means 
when it issues a patent. We want to know whether the United 
States Government can with impunity act in the same manner 
as men whom we in California punish as thieves. When a man 
pors upon the public lands we want him to have due notice of the 

act, if it be a fact, that the Government will not do right, but 
will cheat him if it can. 

There are over 1,200 families interested in this question. They 
have gone on public lands and built up their homes; and the ques- 
tion whether these familiesshall now be turned out of their homes 
without protection from the Government, is a question of as grave 
importance as whether the colored man or any other man shall 
vote in any city or State. Many of thesesettlers have spentthe 
best years of their lives fighting for their country; and, for God's 
sake, let the Government so act that they can respect their coun- 
try, that they can believe and know that their Government is 
honest and wants to do what is right. Do not teach them to be- 
lieve thatthe Government, because it has the power, will cheat 
them, will ruin them, will take their money as payment for land 
and will then say, We have your money; we had ht the land 
was ours, but in fact it belongs to somebody else. Gon must go 
into the courts and help yourselves if you can.” 
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The distance necessary for these people to travelin order to at- ity and general satisfaction, and years of depression and suffer- 


tend the court at Los is two or three hundred miles. 
There is not one of these men who is able to go down there and 
hire first-class lawyers and have his case made up and carried 
through the courts. If there is any use for the law officers of 
the United States, this is a case in which they should interfere, 
and I am going to know before this Congress ends (if Lam spared 
to stand here and demand a. hearing on this question) whether 
this Congress believes that a settler upon the public s has 
any right to have his money restored to him when it has been 
fraudulently taken from him by the Government. 

I say the Attorney-General and this Congress should say to 
the Interior rel eee Stop selling land to these poor men, 
stop their money and giving patents for land that is 
not yours.” These are live questions. They affect not only 
m trict, not oe State of California, but they concern 
all. the West. This is a common situation all over the Western 
country. The West is 18 You will hear from it by and 
by— the wild and woolly West.” The wildness will be tamed, 
and the wool will be combed; and you will find their representa- 
tives here dressed as nicely as anybody.. They will meet you on 

our own ground by and by. You want to remember that. 

re is another thing I want to say, and I am only giving you 

a pointer now. Of these four counties where these lands lie, 

one of them at the last election gave 600 Democratic majority, 
one 400, one 300, one 295. 

Iam not mean enough to say that they are properly punished 
for having given Democratic majorities. I believe a Demoeratic 
Congress will treat them as fairly as Congresses which have gone 
before. But Iwant you to treat them better. And I tell you, if 

ou do not give those people some relief, if you do not show some 
terest in the welfare of themselves and their families, you will 
not get any Democratic majorities the next time. Put that in 
your pipe and smoke it. They know what is going on here just 
as well as if they sat here in the galleries every day looking 
down upon you; they are watching you: and I tell you they are 
Democrats and they are Republicans; but they are not going to 
uietly submit to the treatment they have been receiving from 
the Government of the United States. 

I promised to talk only half an hour, and I am going to quit 
right now. I could talk of the election bill, but I am not so much 
interested in it as Lam in this other question. Besides, I know 
that there are able gentlemen to come after me who ean talk 
much better than I can upon that subject, e might sim- 

ly repeat what I have read in the newspapers if I chose to de- 

the House in that manner. But I do not desire to take up 

the time; and thought. I would simply create a little diversion 

and speak of a business matter instead of an election matter. I 
thank the House for its attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. DE FOREST. Mr. Speaker, When theadroit counterfeiter 
desires to impart currency to his mg money he puts upon it 
the impress of the genuine coin. hen the compounder and ven- 
dor of useless and poisonous nostrums seeks to introduce them to 
public favor he forges the label of some wholesome and genuine 
proparations. The false pretenderin every field of criminal ac- 
tivity appreciates the importance of dressing up his fraudulent 
3 robes of honesty, justice, and righteousness. The more 
fulsome, the more inappropriate, the more untimely the protesta- 
tion of virtue on the face of any proposition, the surer we may be 
of some sinister and knavish motive lurking beneath the Bree ree 

The Scribes. and Pharisees cloaked their jealousy, their spirit 
of persecution, their vicious lives and malevolent purposes under 

fessions of extraordinary sanctity and of surpassing zeal for 

‘ordinances of Jehovah; and we find that. when this Federal 
law for the appointment of supervisors and deputy marshals.first 
made its entrance upon the stage of legislation it. was entitled 
“An act to enforce the rights of citizens of the United States 
to vote in the several States of this Union,” ete.. 

Now, sir, in reality it was no such thing. but, on the contrary, 
it. was designed, calculated, and admirably adapted to secure 
the very opposite result. 

This will appear from the following considerations: 

First, at the time of its passage there was no honest necessity 
for any such legislation; second, the law in its very nature con- 
flicts with and militates against the freedom and purity of the 
ballot; and, third, the history of its application demonstrates 
the truth of the foregoing propositions. At the time of its pas- 
sare there was no honest necessity for it. The question natu 
rally arises. why it was that for the first time in the country's 
history, in an era of peace, about the year 1871, the authors of 
this statute deemed it advisable to open up this field of national 
jurisdiction. The Federal Government had then been in suc- 
cessful operation more thant uartersof acen through 
years of experiment, years of profound anxiety on the part of its 
friends, of jealous- espionage and. unsparing criticism on the part 
of its enemies; yearsof war and years of peace; years of prosper- 


ing and widespread discontent; years when political thought 
was s icious, restless, and unsettled, and when the instrumen- 
talities by which that thought was to find legal expression. were 
comparatively crude and imperfect. 

It had passed through periods of tremendous popular excite- 
ment—the United States Bank excitement, the Hartford Con- 
vention excitement, the nullification excitement, the Mexican 
war excitement, the lo ontinued and intense excitement at- 
tending the slavery agitation. It had encountered and tri- 
umphantly endured and surmounted all the erucial ordeals which 
the nature of the undertaking was in any human probability 
ever likely to incur, and yet no one had ever pretended, no one 
SEDI had ever dreamed, that the safety or welfare of the 

public required any such Federal interference in the regula- 
tion of election laws. 

And there had been no lacic of wise and patriotic statesmen 
before that day. The illustrious men who framed our Constitu- 
tion inserted in it this provision: That Congress may, at any 
time, make or alter regulations concerning elections.for Sena- 
tors and Representatives,” upon the theory that the: States of 
the Union. might, through indifference or unfriendliness, neglect 
their Federal obligations, and that, therefore, the law ing 
functions of the General Government might suffer suspense. 

Expsrience has abundantly demonstrated that such apprehen- 
sion was entirely unfounded; and those same great men, whose 
personal contact with tyranny had made them more wary of its 
approach than their children have been, and who looked upon 
any tendency towards centralization upon this soil with as much 
abhorrence as upon British domination, never exercised that 
constitutional power, and they never would have exercised it. 

The occasion which they anticipated, and in view of which 
alone they consented to that provision, never arose.” 

Upon the contrary, it has been found that there is no subject 
in which the States of the Union have taken a deeper interest, 
no right under the Constitution which they have more jealously 
insisted upon and exercised, and. none which they have more 


studiously, conscientiously, and faithfully regulated than the: 


subject and the right of representation in the Federal Congress: 
They have felt that the protection of their interests in national 
affairs, their voice upon questions of taxation and appropriation, 
their share in measures of internal improvement, their commer- 
cial ee and other matters: of vital importance to them 
respectively depended upon such representation. They have 
realized that the highest and most sacred. considerations have 
demanded that the methods adopted by them: for the choice of 
those public servants whoare charged with the dutiesand respon- 


sibilities of that representation should be soframed and guarded: 


as to secure in the highest possible degree: a free and fair ex- 
pression of the people's will. 
And, sir, there is no investigation more interesting and in- 


structive, none that more powerfully confirms our faith in re- 
publican institutions than the study of the patient and intelli- ~ 


gent efforts that have been put forth and the admirable results 
that have been attained by the people of the sovereign States of 
this Union, acting in their sovereign 8 and with no aid 
or suggestion from any Federal source, for the purity and the 
freedom of the ballot. 

Year by year and step by step, with the most diligent soru- 
tiny to discover defects, and with the purest and most strenuous 
endeavors to obviate them, have their electoral. systems: been 
perfected. The ballot has everywhere been substituted for the 
viva voce vote. Registration is almost universally required. 
The secret ballot has been adopted in at least thirty-four of the 
States. Corruption and intimidation in every conceivable form 
are prohibited under the severest. penalties, and every precau- 
tion that human intelligence can suggest has been adopted for 
the conservation of the freeman's right; and, running through 
and characterizing these developments, there has been for the 
most part a remarkable absence of y spirit, and a. disposi- 
tion to secure to men of differing political opinions the utmost 
W in the enjoyment of their ranches: 

he public officers in the great. majority of cases, from those 
who first pass upon the elector’s qualifications and admit him to 
the privilege down to those who finally count and canvass and 
certify the vote, are, with few exceptions, by statute required to 
be selected so far as the nature of the case will admit of, with 
notable equality and fairness from both political parties. These 
wre have been attained, it is true, not entirely without. opposi- 

on. 

The machine politician, the ballot monger, tle bribe taker, and 
the bribe mser, and the employer who conceived that he 
had purchased the souls of his men when he hired their manual 


labor, were strenuous in their objections; but nevertheless, de- 


spite all obstruction and connivance from such sources, the work 
has been earried forward with a zeal and intelligence, a. purity 
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of purpose, and a fullness of attainment unexampled, I dare to 
say, and all impartial observation and testimony will confirm the 
assertion, unexampled in the annals of civi nations. 

And, sir, this disposition has been manifested and these salutary 
objects accomplished because, and only because, it has been 
treated as a matter of State jurisdiction; because the people 
have understood, each in their several communities, that it was 
a question affecting their own private, personal, and domestic 
concerns; a question reaching down to the very roots of their 
civil and religious liberty—their social welfare, their material 
prosperity—a question of the education of their children, of the 
security of their firesides, of the protection of life and property, 
of the preservation of public order and morality at their very 
doors; a question rising above all ty differences, and demand- 
ing the coöperation of all good citizens, regardless of political 
affiliations; a question the right and duty of the solution of 
which rested with them alone, which they were to settle for 
themselves and not for others, and with their settlement of 
which no others could legitimately interfere. 

This is the explanation of it, and that, sir, is the secret of good 
government always and everywhere to so narrow the limits of 
each jurisdiction as to make it actually and literally a self-gov- 
ernment, to bring it home to the conscience of every citizen that 
the enactment, the construction, and the administration of the 
law is indeed his own private and = affair; that he him- 
self, rather than anyone else, is to be governed by thatlaw; that 
the objects by it provided are for his personal benefit, and for 
the benefit of those nearest and dearest to him; that its penal- 
ties and prohibitions are for his own personal security, and that 
upon him devolves the solemn responsibility of thus determin- 
ing his own happiness or Seg ope That is the nearest approxi- 
mation to God’s plan and it is the best plan. 

Under the inspiration of that idea all the self-interest of a 
man’s nature, and, better yet, all the affections of his heart, all 
his devotion to wife and children, all his love for the hills and 
valleys where his own home nestles, all the purest, strongest, 
and noblest instincts and motives of his being conduce to the 
wisdom and justice of his civilinstitutions. 

This, sir, is the Democratic doctrine of local self-government, 
and this, is why it is that although the smaller the precinct ex- 
ercising governmental powers there is, by the contraction of its 
limits, so much less probability of including individuals of con- 
spicuous learning or genius. Although the electors may all be 
humble and simple-minded men, though forms are often ignored 
and numberless errors committed, yet itis after all true that, 
almost as an invariable rule, the school district is better gov- 
erned than the town, the town is better governed than the county, 
the county is better governed than the State, and the State 
better governed than the whole Republic. 

Through the operation of this principle let the truth be em- 
phasized and reiterated; through the operation of this principle 
alone, a principle as well settled and as in utable as the law 
which holds the planets in their courses, the elective systems of 
the States of this Union have reached their present high degree 
of excellence. 

And there is not, and there has never been, the slightest 
necessity for any aid or intervention on the part of the General 
Government. 


et insists 
at would 


section; and so we should have 
not so much 


as upon the domestic concerns of other and distant 
The representative from California would be 
regulate the fisheries of Maine; the representative from Oregon 
would be dictating school regulations or the people of the 
olinas; Vermont would be prescribing social rules for the mix- 
ture of white and black population in Mississippi; and Massa- 
chusetts and Utah—when she comes into the Union—instead of 
attending to their own business, would endeavor to look after 
each other's marital relations; and thus it is that under the Re- 
ublican policy of centralization the popular sovereign exercises 
is control not over his own conduct and legitimate concerns 
but over the conduct and affairs of others far tant from him, 
with whom he has no natural sympathy and with whose peculiar 
needs, conditions, and surroundings he is entirely unfamiliar. 
This is the doctrine of centralization, and plead for it as its 
friends may on grounds of moral expediency, bolster it up as they 
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it as they 

may in decorations of national pomp and power and splendor, 
it is nevertheless the essential principle of despotism. 

It comes of the same school, springs from the same unholy 


may by false pretenses of public necessity, 


motives, and fosters the same oppressive practices with that 
tyranny whose alien hand moro than a hundred years ago 
— —.— the spirit of democratic independence and resistance 
in the American colonies. (Applause. 

It is a doctrine at deadly variance with the vital principles of 
home rule and propular institutions, and tends to govern- 
ment with as sure a current as the rivers flow to the sea. 

For when the individual intrusted with power has for the 
primary object of its exercise the regulation of the conduct and 
affairs not of himself but of other people, to whom he is bound 
by no special ties of personal affection, he will either through 
indifference neglect to act at all or will act with a view to his 
own aggrandizement and the disadvantage and ruin of the sub- 
ject. 

How clearly and impressively have these elementary truths of 
political science been illustrated in the history of our own land, 
and in that 1 of that history to which the origin of this Fed- 
eral election law belongs. 

In the heat of the great rebellion it was but reasonable to ex- 
pect that the hand of the General Government would be 
ously wielded and even stretched beyond its constitutio - 
itations. The paramount necessity of the hour was a sufficient 
justification; but, sir, with the cessation of hostilities, with the 
surrender of all Sg sors with the disposition on the part of 
the South, attested by the highest and mostimpartial authority, 
to accept in faith the verdict of the sword and resume the 
political relations to the Union, that nefessity ceased. 

That man of sacred memory, under whose administration that 
fearful struggle had been brought to a triumphant conclusion, 
stood ready to cs out the pledges his party had made to the 
country and upon the strength of which the war had been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, and to treat the States of the South as un- 
destroyed and indestructible members of an unbroken and indis- 
soluble Union. But his counsels were rejected, the theory upon 
which the war had been prosecuted was reversed, the pledges 
that had been made to the people were deliberately violated, 
the States of the South were declared to be out of the Union, 
their autonomy was held to be obliterated, and the èra of Fed- - 
eral interference in the domestic concerns of their people was 
inaugurated. 

As might have been expected and in strict accordance with 
the principles we have already considered, that interference was 
prompted by selfish and dishonest motives. 

It was no love of the black race that actuated this policy. That 
served as a pretext, it is true; but blacks and whites alike were 
involved in the ruin that followed its footsteps. It was no re- 
spect-for the elective franchise, though that served as another 
pretext, for never was the franchise more flagrantly and dis- 
gracefully 8 than during that period and under those 
auspices. It was a deliberate attempt by the Republican party 
to coin the sacrifices of the war—the enormous waste of prop- 
erty, the burden of debt, the blood of the dead, the wounds and 
sears of the survivors, the pov and tears of widows and or- 
panne anto a perpetual fund of partisan capital. [Applause.] 

‘or this purpose they deemed it necessary to gain political con- 
trol of the South. 

For this purpose the war of races had to be fomented and 
discord, and suspicion, and riots, and massacres had to be in- 
cited; for this £ the ballot box had to be surrounded by 
bayonets and the doors of A ayer halls barricaded by mili- 
tary forces; for this purpose the judicialermine had to be trailed 
in fraud; for this purpose Sy e marshaled by imported ras- 
cality had to be enthroned in every seat of authority ee 
and a systematic crusade of corruption and robbery established 
and maintained throughout that entire territory, eating up its 
3 as no swarming locusts ever stripped old Egypt of its 
verdure. 

Why, sir, the ra of war dwindled into insignificance be- 
side the spoliations of peace? More than $170,000,000 of indebt- 
edness were piled upon the shoulders of le already impover- 
ished. Honest ind was compelled to flee to its hiding 
places; decent citizenship was proscribed and ostracised; repu- 
table business enterprise was driven beyond the borders, and 
the land mourned and unprejudiced men of all parties were 
bowed down with humiliation, and the world stood aghast at the 
eae of woe under the blast of the breath of that lence 

Federal interference. [Applause.] And, sir,asa part of that 
régime and as a means designed for its perpetuation these Fed- 
eral election laws were enacted. 

T have said that these laws are, as under such circumstances 
they would be expected to be, a device not for the protection, 
but for the repression and destruction of the right of suffrage. 
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The right itself is a creation of State governments. Its very 
existence and exercise rest upon the elective machinery of the 
States. The freeman derives his right to vote and the enjoy- 
ment of that right exclusively from that machinery. It consists 
of State laws upon the statute book prescribing the right and 
defining the qualifications and the methods by which it can be 
acquired, and of the public officers from time to time elected by 
the people of the States to carry those statutory provisions into 
effect. We have seen how universally those laws have been in- 
spired and tempered by a spirit of honesty and impartiality. 

Now, the Federal election law, in the first place, substitutes a 
partisan in place of a nonpartisan plan. 

The chief supervisor receives his appointment from a judge ap- 
pointed under party auspices. The chief supervisor furnishes 
the information upon which the under supervisors are selected. 
The under supervisors it may be said are to be of different politi- 
cal parties. How much such a restriction as that would amount 
to upon the conduct of a man who had thus allowed himself to 
become a pary to the main enterpriseand who was clothed with 
such absolute power can readily be imagined. The marshal of the 
precinct receives hisappointmentunder ped auspices and, ordi- 
narily, as a reward for activity. He has the appointment 
of deputy marshals without limit as to number or political pre- 
dilection. 

These, then, are the agencies of thesystem. The compensa- 
tion, which may be $50 for each supervisor and deputy marshal 
at each election, while no great temptation to men of standing 
and regular pursuits, is a sufficient bribe tosecure partisan sery- 
ice from the idle, the mercenary, and the vicious. And this 
partisan force thus constituted is set over the system which the 
people themselves havé established, not to aid but counteract 
that system, not in sympathy or in harmony with, but in dero- 
pation of — 8 sten; 5 5 — is <P officer of 5 — 

the e, taken from the people, responsible to the people, 
whose 9455 it is to make the registration Iist. He performs that 
duty. The function of the Federal official is to strike out the 
names that he has placed uponthelist. There is a State officer 
presiding at the ballotbox. The function of the Federal official is 
to keep out the ballot which the State officer would receive. 
There are State officers appointed to count and certify the votes. 
The function of the Federal official is to reject the vote which 
the State officer would count. The judgment and the authority 
of the Federal official is to supersede the judgment and author- 
ity of theagents whom the people havechosen. Thedeputy mar- 
shals, unlimited in numbers, unscrupulous and ruffianly in char- 
acter, as they may be, hired to do the disreputable work of 
equally unscrupulous employers, are empowered to enter the 
dwellings of the citizens who have re red and subject them 
to inquisitorial examinations, to which the citizen is required 
to respond under penalty of fine and imprisonment; and thus a 
partisan canvass can be conducted, partisan intimidation freely 
exercised, and bribery successfully practiced under the 
color of law and at the public expense. 

The law is, therefore, not only a substitution of the san 
for the nonpartisan, and an alien rule for a home rule, but it is 
so formulated as to invite and almost insure fraud at the polls in 
place of honesty,and force instead of freedom. When a pure 
and untrammeled ballot is evolved from such a contrivance as 
that, then, indeed, we may expect that men will gather grapes 
of thorns and figs of thistles. 

The evils which from the nature of the law we 5 
it to produce have been abundantly exhibited in its practical ap- 
plication. The outrages which c terized its use after the 
termination of the war in the seceding States have been already 
referred to and need no further comment. 

I had the honor, however, to serve as one of the special com- 
mittee of this House in the last Congress, appointed to investi- 
gate the workings of this law in the city of New York. 

The testimony taken upon that ngu is published in full 
with the repars; and in my judgment y sustains every con- 
clusion reached by the majority of the committee. Certain 
salient facts, which stand undisputed and concerning which 
there was no room for controversy, certainly seemed sufficient 
to condemn a system fruitful of such results. : 

The chief supervisor himself, who had been the moving spirit 
in the nefarious business, and who, so far as we could perceive, 
was the only one outside of the mercenaries employed by him who 
was benefited by it, evaded the examination and refused to 


ap . 

Phe « evidence showed that he had drawn from the public Treas- 
a pti his personal services at the Congressional elections 
wi a period of about eight years more than $100,000; that an 
army of supervisors and deputy marshals was brought in at an 
enormous cost of public money where there were ample facil- 
ities on the t of the local law and every tion on the 


part of the local authorities to secure, without any such aid 


or intervention a fair, peaceable, and orderly election; that 
hundreds of law-abiding citizens were unjustly arrested tor no 
other a 8 purpose than to deprive them of their votes and 
to fur the super visor a pretext for charging up his fees; 
that as the grand result of all this robbery and outrage two men 
in that entire period have been convicted of merely technical 
violations of the registration laws. ` 

These facts, it seems to me, ought to be sufficient proof to an 
mind not closed against all conviction that these entire proceed- 
ings were justified by no public necessity, actuated by no honor- 
abie motives, and contemplated no other object than plunder and 
oppression. Such is the fruitage we must expect to gather if we 
een our tree of liberty with scions from the stock of despotism. 

Applause.] Such the harvest we mustexpect to reap if we allow 

party spirit to sow the seeds of tyranny in our field of freedom. 
Such the sloughs and the miasma we must wander into if we 
permit the passions of the hour or pleas of 8 expedi- 
ency to lure us from those great principles of justice which lead 
3 to the gardens of political peace and content- 
ment. 

Let us raze these dangerous innovations as with knife and fire. 
Let us seek again the old paths which our fathers, while still 
covered with the dust and blood of revolutionary conflict, pointed 
out to us; the paths of Simpie, safe, equitable, homemade demo- 
gde. government. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic 
side. 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks,Mr.DEFOREST'S 
hour having expired, unanimous consent was given to extend his 
time without limit.] 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

orted that they had examined and found truly enrolled the 

ill (H. R. 3607) to extend the time for completing the work of 
the Eleventh Census, and for other purposes; when the Speaker 
signed the same. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER, NEW YORK CITY. 


8 DUNPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
e 


resent consideration of the bill I send to the desk. 
The SPEAKER pre tempore (Mr. CRAWFORD). The bill will 
be read, after which the Chair will ask if there be objection to 
its present consideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the New York and New Jersey Bridge Companies, 
incorporated by the States of New York and New Jersey and existing under 
the laws of said States, are hereby authorized to construct, operate, main- 
tain, and rebuild, in case of destruction. a bridge across the aden River, 
between New York City, in the county and State of New York, and the State 
of New Jersey, subject to the laws of said States, respectively, uponthe fol- 
lowing terms, limitations, and conditions: 

First. That the location of said bridge shall be subject to the approval by 
the Secretary of War u such tions, hi and reports as he 
shall hereafter be: Provided, That it shall not be located below 
Sixty-sixth street, New York City, 

Second. That the companies may lay upon or over such bridge railroad 
tracks for the use of railroads, and locate, construct, and maintain such con- 
nections as are necessary and proper with railroads at the ends of said bridge, 
or approaches thereto: Provided, That any railroad on either side of said 
river shall be permitted to connect their tracks with said bridge tracks, its 
8 and connections, and shall have equal rights of transit for their 
rolling stock, cars, passengers, and freight upon equal and N 1 
and if a dispute as to the — or equity of the terms shall arise, it shal 
be submitted to and decided by the Interstate Commerce Co 
the United States under such rules and regulations as they may 


ioners of 
rescribe: 


city of New York: 
beo panies in 
York except on such ee as have been located in said city with the 


2 ot the co ioners of the sinking fund of said city of New York 
nd provided further, That nothing in this act shall authorize the aog 
down of any railroad trac! 


ks upon the approaches in the city of New Yor! 
except such as Tapa pomored by the commissioners of the sinking fund 
‘or! 


of the city of New 

Third, at any bridge built under the authority of this act shall be con- 
structed at such elevation asthe Secretary of War ll approve and require: 
Provided, however, Thatitshall afford, under any conditions of load or temper- 
ature, a minimum clear headway above high water of spring tides of not 
less than 150 feet; and all the plans and specifications, with the necessary 
drawings of said bridge, shall be submitted to him for approval, and before 
such approval the construction shall not be 3 and should any change 
be 22 in said plans during e. Ot construction such Segre, plans 
shall be submitted to him and approved by him before made; and no pier 
shall be built on the New York side of said river outside of the exis 
pier-head line, and on the New Jersey side only at such a point as will make 
a clear WARTI of not less than 2,000 feet from the pier located on the New 
York side: Prov , That not herein contained shall be construed as 
taking away from the Secretary of War the right to require a greater width 
of span than 2,000 feet. 

Fourth. The companies operating under this law shall maintain on the 
bri: at their own e from sunsetto sunrise, such lights and signals 
as the United States ht-House Board may han ee 

‘The company or companies avail themselves of the privileges of 
this act shall not charge a her rate of toll than authorized by the laws of 
theStates of New York and New Jersey, und shall receive no greater pay for 
the transportation of the mails across said bridge than is allowed per mile 


to the same. 
Sixth. That company or companies shall be subject to the interstate- 
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commerce law and to all amendments thereof, and when such ake is con- 
structed under the provisions of this act it shall be a lawful tary and 
285 youth, The > 2 panie iling th 1 f the privil 
venth. The company or com sava emselves of the e 

of this act shall file an acceptance of its terms with the tary of War, 
and shall submit to the Secretary of War, within one year after the passage 
of this act, for examination and approval, drawings showing plan and loca- 
tion of the bridge and its approaches; and the construction of saii bridge 
shall be commenced within one year after said locations and plans have 
been approved, as herein provided, and completed within ten years from 
said date; otherwise this act shall be null and void. 

Eighth. The right to amend, alter, modify, or repeal this act is hereby re- 
served, and noth herein shall be construed as a repeal or interference 
with any right to build a bridge across the Hudson River heretofore granted 
by Congress to any company, or binds this or any other Congress not to ex- 
tend or renew the same. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, before consent is granted, I 
would like to ask a question or two of the gentleman who pre- 
sents this measure. 

Mr. DUNPHY. Certainly. 

Mr. TURNER. Has this tin been referred to the Committee 


on Commerce? 
It has been, and is favorably reported by the 


Mr. DUNPHY. 
committee. 

Mr. TURNER. Hasit been referred to the engineer officers 
of the Government for their examination and report? 

Mr. DUNPHY. It has been; and the report of the Secretary 
of War is printed with the report of the committee. Whatever 
suggestion he recommended with regard to the matter has 
been incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. TURNER. Is this the bill about which there was so much 
controversy or contention during the last Congress? 

Mr. DUNPHY. The objection to the bill in the last Congress 
amounted to7 yotes in opposition and 190 in favor of it. 

There was some opposition to a bill introduced in the last 
House, but after the opponents of the measure, and those who 
were in favor of it, had agreed upon a substitute it passed the 
House almost unanimously. This bill is identical with the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. TURNER. Ido not desire myself to interpose any ob- 
struction to the request of the gentleman for unanimous consent; 
but it seems to me that a measure of this kind, of so much local 
interest ought to be considered with greatcare, and I suggest to 
the gentleman whether he thinks it a pertinent time to present 
such an important bill when there are so few members present? 
T will not myself, however, interpose an objection. 

Mr. DUNPHY. I endeavored to learn from the gentlemen 
opposing the measure in the last Congress whether they would 
oppose the construction of the bridge under the plans proposed 
by this bill. I have been informed by the gentleman who led 

e opposition that he had now no objection, and I do not sup- 
pose that there would be any even if we had a full House. 

Mr. TURNER. One more question. Does this bill create a 
5 or confer a license upon one existing under the laws 
of the States immediately concerned? 

Mr. DUNPHY. Onan existing corporation. 

Mr. TURNER. Created by New York and New Jersey? 

Mr. DUNPHY. Yes, it gives the consent of Congress to pass 
a navigable stream with certain limitations with regard to the 
construction, which have been considered proper. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is this the same bill that was presented in 
the last Congress and which passed the House? 

Mr. DUNPHY. With the exception of an amendment put in 
on the recommendation of the Secretary of War, providing that 
the bridge should not be built in the city of New York south of 
Sixty-sixth street—the words ‘‘Sixty-sixth street” having been 
incorporated in the bill—it is the same bill. That is the only 
difference. 

Mr. BURROWS. In the last Congress some gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL and Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] op- 

dthe measure. Do you know whether their objections have 
n withdrawn? 

Mr. DUNPHY. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL] told me yesterday that he had no opposition to this meas- 
ure, and did not intend to make any. 

Mr. BURROWS. I have no objection. 

Mr, RAY. Mr. Speaker, before refraining from objection to 
this bill, I would like to cross-examine some of my New York 
colleagues in regard to it. I know there was quite strong op- 
position to this bill in the last Congress, and I would like to ask 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS] if this is now 
satisfactory to the members from New York City? 

Mr. DUNPHY. I am from New York City. 

Mr. RAY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. DUNPHY. Certainly. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. This charter has been granted by both 
New Jersey and New York. The first bill was offensive to the 
local authorities of New York because of a qualification or sec- 
tion which gave the company control of the approaches to the 
bridge in the city. . 

Mr. RAY. You perhaps do not understand me. I think 1 un- 
derstand the nature of the bill, and personally I have no objec- 
tion to it; but I wanted to know if it was now satisfactory to mem- 
bers from the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Entirely so. 

Mr. RAY. Then I will make no objection. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to object to the 
consideration of this bill. The proviso which has been ingrafted 
into it, as I understand, entirely relieves every part of the ci 
of New York as to which I am supposed to have any spec 
right to speak, or whose interests are specially in my keeping, 
from any special evil consequences from it. I therefore do not 
feel called upon to interpose my objection to a request for unani- 
mous consent for consideration. 

I shall, however, vote against the bill. I believe it to be faulty, 
in that without imposing such terms or conditions as amount 
to a guaranty of responsibility on the pee of those to whom 
this privilege is proposed to be given, it practically gives the 
right—not merely to build a bridge, but to stand in the way, if 
necessary, of others who might build it—to a corporation for a 
term of ten or eleven years. I do not stand here in obstruction 
to whatever may be the wishes of the House in this matter, but 
I do not want the understanding to be that the members from 
the city of New York, including myself, have assured the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Ray] that it was satisfactory to 
them. It is not satisfactory tome. Ishall vote against it, as I 
would against any other bill under similar conditions, reiating 
to any other part of the country. 

Mr. BURROWS. What criticism does the gentleman make 
of the bill? 

Mr. WARNER. Ihavenot lately examined this precise meas- 
ure, but I understand it not to have been changed from that of 
last year in this particular, that it gives the assent of the United 
States to the exercise of a franchise to build a bridge between 
the shores of New Jersey and New York, betweencertain points, 
which, on account of the conformation of the ground, Layee een 
gives to the parties thus favored a monopoly of the rig t to buil 
a bridge for miles along that river on both sides; and, so far as I 
am informed, there is not a single proviso in this bill securin, 
one dollar's responsibility on the part of the corporation to whic. 
it is proposed to give this right. 

As I understand, the condition is that it shall be commenced 
within a certain time—I believe within six months—and shall 
be oe within a certain other time—I believe ten years. 
If that is the case, then by making a commencement, be it real 
or be it sham, the company to which this right has been thus 
given may thereafter decide as to whether it is best for it to pro- 
ceed with the bridge and raise the enormous amount of money 
necessary to do so, or whether it will find its greater profit in 
standing in the way and blackmailing anybody who does pro- 
pose to build the bridge. 

Mr. DUNPHY. If the gentleman will read section 7 of the 
bill, I think it is, he will find a provon that within one year 
after the e of the act, all the plans for the bridge, the lo- 
cation of it and the location of the approaches, must be submitted 
to the Secretary of War, and that within one year thereafter the 
bridge must be commenced, and then within ten years thereafter 
the bridge must be finished. So that, within two years from 
now, at the farthest limit— 

Mr. WARNER. Two years are allowed for commencement? 

Mr. DUNPHY. For commencement. 

Mr. WARNER. It is worse than Ithoughtitwas. I thought 
it was six months. 

Mr. DUNPHY. Within one year from now they must file 
their plans. The fact is, as the gentleman knows, that the ques- 
tion was not the getting of the bridge too far uptown, but the 
question was to prevent it from being located too far downtown. 
They proposed to locate it above Seventieth street, and the Sec- 
retary of War, intending to 454 out of whatever objection there 
might be to that, recommended that the bridge should not go 
south of Sixty-sixth street, and that has satisfied everybody ex- 
oeps my friend. j 

Ir. WARNER. It has satisfied me entirely, so far as myself 
is concerned, that I will not stand up here and object to its con- 
sideration as specially harmful to my district. I know thatgreat 
public improvements sometimes bear harshly upon localities, es- 
pecially in the uncertainty which they raise as to titles of pro 
erty which may possibly be affected. If it was not for thisamend- 
ment and its guaranty that it should not thus affect the district 
I have the honor to represent, I should stand here until brought 
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0 05 by a rule from the Committee on Rules and oppose the 


Mr, DUNPHY. So did we all last session. 

Mr. BYNUM. Does the gentleman know anything as to 
whether this is a speculative enterprise? z 

Mr. WARNER. Ihave no knowledge of it being a specula- 
tive enterprise except being approac by men—I do not say 
with improper motives—and being asked my ay eee to this 
bill. To this I have always answered thatit was : that there 
was no ty that the bridge would be built; and that so far 
as I could see the bill gave away a right which could be made to 
stand for the next ten years in the way of building a bridge un- 
less on condition of pa blackmail. If it had n intended 
to meet this objection I do not see why the bill was not amended 
to that end. But, so far as Iam advised, this has not been done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CRAWFORD in the chair). 
The question is onthe engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. F 

Mr. WARNER. I want a rising vote upon this. I ask for a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 13. 

Mr. WARNER. No quorum, Mr. S er. 

Ths SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from New York 
makes the point of no quorum, 

Mr. BURROWS. at was the vote? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ayes were 14, the noes 13. 
The Chair will appoint tellers—— 

Mr. TUCKER. I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Before submitting that motion 
the Chair will lay before the House certain personal requests of 
members. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
hae Mr. LAPHAM, for three weeks, on account of important 
ess. 
To Mr. Ir, until October 10, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
The motion to adjourn was then agreed to; and according] 
(at 4 o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. “i 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 

rted from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 

e Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. McLAURIN, from the Committee on War Claims: A 
resolution to refer to the Court of Claims the following bills 
(Report No. 53): 

12 5 (H. R. 1414) for the relief of the heirs of Robert J. 
A bill (H. R. 1415) for the relief of Octavus A. White, trustee; 
A bill (H. R. 1416) for the relief of John F. Werner; 

A bill (H. R. 1417) for the relief of William Wilson; 

A bill (H. R. 1418) for the relief of the heirs and devisees of 
Henry McKee; 

A bill (H. R. 1419) for the relief of Evelina Ann E. Fripp; 

`A bill (H. R. 1420) for the relief of John Duncan, survivor; 

A 17 5 (H. R. 1421) for the relief of the heirs of Benjamin 
Chaplin; X 

A bill (H. R. 1422) for the relief of Thomas White, executor; 
and testamentary trustee of the last willand testament of Joseph 
D. Edings, deceased; 

A bill (H. R, 1423) for the relief of Edward M. Capers; 

A bill (H. R. 1424) for the relief of the heirs of Stephen White- 


head; 

A bill (H. R. 1425) for the relief of William H. Connerat and 
Clarence S. Connerat; 

A bill (E R. 142 for the relief of Samuel A. Nelson; 
En bii H. R.1427) for the relief of the heirs of Richard N. 

ttles; 

A bill (H. R. 1428) for the relief of Frederick W. Claussen; 

A bill (H. R. 1429) for the relief of Mortimer W. Venning; 


A bill (H. R. 1430) for the relief of Stockton E. Slawson; 
A bill E R. 1431) for the relief of the heir of Charles B. Capers; 
A bill (H. R. 1432) for the relief of C. L. Slawson; 
A bill (H. R. 1433] for the relief of William Neyle Habersham; 
A bill (H. R. 1434) for the relief of William R. Herron; 
— bill (H. R. 1435) for the relief of Louisa G. Heyward and 
others: 
A bill (H. R. 1436) for the relief of James D. McDowall, admin- 
istrator of William D. McDowall, deceased; 
A bill (H. R. 1437) for the relief of Francis T. Capers; 


A bill (H. R. 1438) for the relief of Joseph S. Baynard and 
others; 

A bill (H. R. 1440 for the relief of Daniel T. Pope; 

A bill (H. R. 1440) for the relief of the heirs of James Wells; 

A bill (H. R.1441) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph James 


ay ex Sr.; 
bill (H. R. 1442) for the relief of the heirs ot Franklin P. 
Pope, deceased; 
4 poe (H. R. 1443) for the relief of the heirs of James B. Sea- 
rook; 
8 aoe (H. R. 1444) for the relief of the heirs of John A. P. 
cott; 
A bill (H. R. 1445) for the relief of the heirs and devisees of 
John J. T. Pope; 
A bill (H. R. 1446) for the relief of the heirs of Robert W. 
er; 
A bill (K. R. 1447) for the relief of George W. Williams & Co.; 
A bill (H. R. 1448) for the relief of Robert G. Lamar; 
` bill (H. R. 1449) for the relief of George Jacob Huthmacher; 


an 
A bill (H. R. 1450) for the relief of the heirs of Isaac Newman, 
deceased 


By Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia, from the Committee 
on Private Land Claims: A bill (H. R. 415) to submit to the 
Court of Private Land Claims, established by an act of Congress 
approved March 3,1891, the title of William McGarrahan to the 

cho Panoche Grande, in the State of California, and for other 
purposes. (Report No. 51.) 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas, from the Committee on War Claims: 

F bill (H. R. 1309) for the relief of W. B. Morrow. (Report No. 
) 


By Mr. MCNAGNY, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 
1589) for the relief of Louis Pelham. (Report No. 55.) 

By Mr. WILSON of Ohio, from the same committee: A bill 
(H. R. 952) for the relief of Catherine Caine. (Report No. 57.) 

By Mr. ENLOE, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 722) 
for the relief of William Johnson, administrator of Thomas I. 
Johnson, deceased, of Fayette County, Tenn., as found due by the 
Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 1883. (Report No. 58.) 

By Mr. HERMANN, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 
894) for the relief of Robert Travila, for loss of carbine in late 
war. (Report No. 59.) 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lo titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr, SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 3648) to amend an 
act entitled An act to establish a court of private land claims 
and to provide for the settlement of private land claims in cer- 
tain States and Territories,” approved March 3, 1891—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3649) to amend section 9 of An regres 
appropriations for expenses of Indian Department and for ful- 

ing treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for year 
ending June 30, 1886, and for other on cata approved March 
3, 1 to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3650) authorizing the Secre of the In- 
terior to survey and mark the thirty-seventh areen between 
Utah and Arizona—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3651) to amend chapter 340, United States 
Statutes at Large, volume 24, Forty-ninth Congress, and to pro- 
mote and encourage mining—to the Committee on Mines and 


Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3652) to develop the water resources of Ari- 
zona and provide for reclamation of the desertlands therein, and 
for Hiera purposes—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lan 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3653) to establish an assay office at Tucson, 
Ariz.—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3654) authorizing theremoval of the Indians 
of the Papago or Gila Bend Reservation, in Maricopa County, 
Ariz., to the 55 Reservation in Pima County, or to one of 
the Pima and copa reservations known as the Gila River 
and Salt River Indian Reservations—to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3655) for the relief of settlers on unsurveyed 
Government lands lying within certain railroad land grants—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. i 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: A bill (H. R. 3656) for the relief of 
certain graduates of the Nayal Academy who were discharged 
from the service under the provisions of the act approved Au- 
gust 5, 1882—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 3657) to 
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authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to grant 
a permit to build on lot 43, square 358, Washington, D. C.—to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 65) fixing the 
ualifications to vote and to hold office in the Cherokee Outlet, 
klahoma Territory, at the first municipal elections—to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titlen were presented and refe as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3658) for relief of 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. Carr, United States Army—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 3659) for the relief of John 
Baker Roach and William Futhey McPherson, executors of John 
Rosch, deceased, to pay balance due on the United States 
steamer Dolphin—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 3660) for the relief of Ra- 
chel Dyer, of Fairfax County, Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: A bill (H. R. 3661) to remove the charges 
of desertion against Martin Lunsford—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. : à 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3662) for the relief of W. W. Phillips—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 3663) for the relief of Asa 
B. Ayres—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3664) for the relief of I. A. Beaumont, ad- 
ministrator of Claiborn Deloach, of Memphis, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H: R. 3665) for the relief of the estate of Daniel 
Lake, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3666) for the relief of Charles Banks—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 3667) for the relief 
of Annie White—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3668) for the relief of Solomon Warner, of 
Tucson, Ariz.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3669) for relief of Mrs. Evalyn N. Van Vilet— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3670) for the relief of Dr. Warren E. Day— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3671) for the re- 
lief of George Rushburger—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MCOREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3672) for the 
benefit of the Nicholasville Baptist Church—to the Committee 
on War 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3673) to grant an honorable discharge to 
William Wyrick—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bull (H. R. 3674) for the relief of Annie Horine, ad- 
ministratrix of George Horine, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3675) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Alexander Warren—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3676) for the relief of G. W. Rogers—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3677) for the relief of Mrs. Christiania M. 
Scrugham—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3678) for the relief of D. N. Williams—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3679) for the relief of George H. McKin- 
ney—to the Committee on War Claims. 

s0, a bill (H. R. 3680) for the relief of George Trapnall, of 
Harrodsburg, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3681) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Fountain S. Gough—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Papers to accompany House bill 3659— 
to tne Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Portland, Oregon, favoring legislation admit jute-mill 
machinery imported free of duty for the Oregon penitentiary— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: Joint memorial of Min- 
nesota Legislature favoring the election of United States Sena- 


tors by vote of the people—to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: Petition of Hezekiah Man- 
waring, of Boyle County, Ky., praying that his war claim be re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims, under the provisions of the Bow- 
man act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts: Petition of the Maine State 
Board of Trade; of the Massachusetts Hardware Association; of 
the Manchester (N. H.) Board of Trade; of the Lowell (Mass.) 
Board of Trade; of Lowell (Mass.) Grocers’ Association et ul., of 
St. Louis Paint, Oil, and Drug Club et al.; and of Philadelphia 
Paint Club, for the consideration of third and fourth class mail 
matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of Ann Moyers, of Highland County 
Va., praying that her war claims be referred to the Court of 
Claims under the provisions of the Bowman act—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, October 4, 1893. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rey. GEORGE ELLIOTT, D. D., of Georgetown, D. C. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Journal 
of grit Ay proceedings. 

Mr. STEWART. Before the reading of the Journal is begun, 
I suggest the want of a es. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Cullom, Hawley, Shoup, ` 
Allison. Davis, Stewar 
ate, Dixon, Jones, Ark. T 7 
Dolph. Lindsay, e, 
Blackburn, Dubois McMillan, Vance, 
Butler, aie McPherson, Vest, 
Caffery, Galiinger, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Call, Gorman, Peffer, Washburn, 
Cameron, Gray, Perkins, ite, 
Care; Hale, Sherman, Wolcott. 


y: 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty Senators have answered to 
their names. There is no quorum presefit. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of Senators in their seats. 

The motion was to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. MANDERSON, and Mr. WALTHALL entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 11 o’clock and 8 minutes a. m.). 
Forty- taves Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
s present. 

ir. VOORHEES. Lask that further proceedings under the 
call bə dispensed with. 
s =e VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it will be so or- 
ered. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. DOLPH presented a petition of citizens of Oregon, pray- 
ing that the time within which purchasers of forfeited Northern 
Pacific Railroad land may make formal payment for the same 
may be attended; which was referred to the Committee on Pub- 

ic Lands. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of citizens of Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., praying for the repeal of the silver-pure clauses 


or ths so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the 
Able. 
EXCLUSION OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 
Mr. MORGAN. Iam directed by the Committee on Foreign 


Relations to report back without recommendation the bill (S. 
745) making an appropriation to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enforce the Chinese exclusion acts, and to ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. DOLPH. Idesire to state in regard to the bill that the 
report is not unanimous. I do nots for any other member 
of the committee, but I myself was in favor of making a favora- 
ble report with the recommendation that the bill be refered to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on A propriations. 

Mr. SHERMAN, ithout any recommendation. 

Mr. MORGAN. That was stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without recommendation. It will 
be so indorsed. 


` 


rr aa 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GRAY introduced a bill (S. 1042) to pay the State of Dela- 
ware for advance of money in the war of 1512, reported to be due 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 1043) for the relief of 
Charles H. Bliss on account of injuries received by the collapse 
of the building known as Ford’s Old Theater,” on the 9th day 
of June, 1893; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. ; 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 1044) to provide for the re- 
vival of suie y mandamus against officers of the United States; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ALLISON introduced a bill (S. 1045) authorizing the Sec- 
tary of War to donate four obsolete gun-carriages to the city of 
Marshalltown, Iowa; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Yesterday I introduced a joint resolution 
(S. R. 32) making available the sum ot $250,000, appropriated 
in 1890 and suspended in 1891, to provide accommodation for the 
Government Printing Office, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. I have been informed that the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds have several bills on the subject 
now before them and areinquiring into the whole matter. Iask 
that the reference of the joint resolution be changed from the 
Committee on Printing to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be so ordered. 


PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON BANKING SYSTEM. 


Mr. PEFFER. I submit a resolution, and ask that it may be 
read and lie over under the rule. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That a select committee of three Senators be appointed by the 
Vice-President, whose duty it shall be to consider and report whether any 
and what legislation is necessary to improve the banking Pel Loe of the 
country, to the end that greater steadiness may be maintained in currency 
circulation: that there may be less interruption in the business of exchan 
that depositors may have better security against loss, and that savings o 
the people may be more safely kept. 

Said committee shall hold its sessions in the city of Washington, its neces- 
vary clerical work shall be performed by a person or ons then in the 
employ of the Government—a ttee clerk not then otherwise necessarily 
employed, or a person to be detailed by the Secretary of the Senate. 

Said committee may sit during sessions and recesses of the Senate, but 
shall not incur an; apane to be provided for by the Senate without express 
authority first and obtained. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 


the rule, and be printed. 
JUDICIAL INQUIRY CONCERNING ACT OF 1837. 
Mr. MORGAN submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: 


Resolved, That it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary to are 
and report what provisions, if any, of the act approved January 18, 1837, en 
titled “An act supplementary to the act entitled An act establis. amini 
and ating the coins of the United States,’ are now in force. 
committee may report by bill, or otherwise. 

Mr. MORGAN. LIsuppose the Senate will be prepared to send 
this instruction to the committee to make the inquiry. 

Mr. FRYE. There is no objection to it. 

Mr. MORGAN. If there is no objection to it, I ask for the 
adoption of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator ask for the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no objection to it, I understand. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ishould like to hear it read again. 

The resolution was again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object to the inquiry, but the last 
clause I do not understand, “and said committee may report by 
bill or otherwise.” Does that mean that the J udiciary Commit- 
tee shall take charge of the * of coinage? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; it means that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee shall take re of the particular question whether any 
part of the act of 1837 is now in force. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is, they are to report upon that sub- 
ject? 

; Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then it will not requirea bill, it seems to me. 

Mr. MORGAN. It might or might not; but if it should re- 
quire a bill in their opinion it is not necessary that the commit- 
tee should bring the subject back here and have a bill offered 
and read and referred to the committee, but they should be al- 
lowed to proceed and originate a bill andreport it. They might 


find it nece 
clare that ce 
event of course the committee would have an inherent right, I 


to have a bill or a resolution of Congress de- 
in portions of that act were in force, and in that 


may so call it, to report a bill. Any standing committee oi this 
body I think may originate and report a measure ex mero motu; 
it need not be put in action at all. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly; but as I heard the reading of 
the resolution it proposes to give the Judiciary Committee of this 
body authority to report upon the whole question of these stat- 
utes by bill, so that whatever defect may be found as respects 
our coinage laws can be dealt with under this resolution by the 
Judiciary Committee. I do not myself desire to interfere in the 
matter, but it seems to me it has been usual for this class of leg- 
islation to originate with the Committee on Finance. Of course 
I shall not interfere if Senators desire that this question shall 
be considered pE tap Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihad no such idea as to put the legislation 
on the subject of finance or coinage or any other part of the mon- 
etary system in the control of the Committee on the Judiciary; 
but I had it in my mind that if they should find that certain 
parts of the act of 1837 are now in force and have been ignored, 
overslaughed, into ‘‘innocuous desuetude,” they might 
have the opportunity of 8 the question in the form of 
a bill for the revival of the act, if that was nece or for the 
amendment of the act, if that wasnecessary, to give it effect and 
force, or to declare that the act is in forte notwithstanding that 
it has been neglected and overslaughed by the officers of the 
United StatesGovernment. Thatisall. I donotcare anything 
about the last clause. I suppose the committee having the sub- 
ject in charge would, at all events, bring in any bill they thought 
necessary for the ascertainment and declaration of what is the 
state of the law. 

My view on this subject, Mr. President, [have already had the 
honor of stating in the Senate, and itis not my view alone; it 
is the view of a great number of lawyers in the United States, 
many of them entitled to far greater credit than I am for ability 
and experience. It is that the act of 1837 in two sections, the four- 
teenth and fifteenth, I think, isin force, and that the legislation of 
Congress subsequent to the enactment of that statute has not 
had the effect in any respect whatever to c that enact- 
ment. It was carried into effect, as the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON] the other day admitted, in respect of the coinage 
of the 420-¢ dollar, the trade-dollar, because citizens of 
the United States under the act of 1873 and also under the Re- 
vised Statutes had the unquestioned right to carry their bullion 
to the mint and have it coined into dollars of 420 grains. 

Now, I and those who think with me contend that the only 
change which has taken place in the legislation of the countr 
is simply to change the dollar of 420 grains to the dollar of 412 

rains, leaving the privilege and the right of the citizen of the 
nited States untouched in respect of carrying his bullion to the 
mint and having it coined, at is of course a very important 
uestion. It is a question of law; and it is the privilege of the 
nate, to say the least of it, to have its law committee pass upon 
this very intricate or very important question, I do not think 
it is intricate at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object to the inquiry, only to the 
latter clause of the resolution, which turns this whole subject, 
as I conceive, over to the Judiciary Committee. However, if 
that is thought wise I do not object. 

Mr. MORGAN. With the permission of the Senate, I will 
strike out the latter clause. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me, if the Senator from Alabama 
will pardon me a moment, that the Committee on the Judiciary 
might be very safely trusted as to what report they will make, 
whether to report by bill or otherwise. There is ample latitude 
for them. As the Senator from Alabama says, it is purely a ju- 
dicial question, of which the Committee on 8 it seems to 
me, can take no cognizance until this legal question is consid- 
ered. I can see no earthly objection to the latter clause of the 
resolution, which permits them to report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. MORGAN. With the consent of the Senate, I will amend 
the resolution so as tostrike out the latter clause. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator has a right to so modify it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the resolution will be modified. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ishould like to have the resolution read 


again. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as 
modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire 
and report what provisions, if any, of the act approved January 18, 1837, en- 
titled “An act supplemen: to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint, 
and regulating the coins of the United States,“ are now in force. 


1893. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think the resolution isa very important 
one. Certainly as to the inquiry the Senator proposes to place 
upon the Committee on the Judiciary, it isa very important one; 
and a report which may be made by that committee in the usual 
form would be a very proper report. But, sir, the Congress 
of the United States have been legislating on this question in a 
particular direction for a great number of years. It seems tome 
as though the effect of the resolution now would be to gain the 
assent of the Senate, if the resolution should pass, to some dela; 
with respect to legislation now pending in this body until suc 
report should be made. Ithink the Senate ought to consider 
very gravely, in view of the legislation which been had in 
Congress ever since 1837 re ting this question, whether it de- 
sires now to send to a committee of the body such a resolution 
and commit itself to a policy of delay until such time asa report 
is made, because certainly impliedly that is to be the effect of 
the action of the Senate in the adoption of the resolution. 

Therefore, I ask that the resolution may go over until to-mor- 
row, without expressing any unfriendliness to the proposition. 

. T. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before that is done, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Alabama to section 3516 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which seems"to me—his attention, perhaps, has 
not been called to it—to settle the question beyond all peradyen- 
ture. The section provides: 

Sec. 3516. No coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall hereafter 
be issued from the mint other Gan those of the denominations, standards, 
and weights set forth in this title. 

This was in the act of 1873, which is now a provision of the 
law. It seems to me, therefore, that that settles the question. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam not willing, with all the deference and 
respect I feel for the opinions of the Senator from Ohio, to take 
his judgment upon this question. I want the judgment of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to the reference pro- 
posed, although it seems to me the question has already been 
passed upon. 

Mr. MORGAN. It seems to be quite obvious that the Senator 
is utterly mistaken. 

Mr. STEWART. It is well known that the act of 1873 was 
thoroughly hostile to silver and that it denied the right of 
owners of silver bullion to deposit it in the mint for coinage; 
but the act of 1878, reviving the act of 1837, is a subsequent act, 
and the act of 1873 can not affect the subsequent act of 1878, 
passed several 14 5 afterwards. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I understand that objection 
has been made and that the resolution goes over. If there is no 
further morning business [—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Concurrent and other resolutions 
8 in order. If there be none such, the morning business 

0 

PAYMENT OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. DOLPH. I ask permission to have taken up a resolution 
which went to the Calendar. 

Mr. VOORHEES. One moment, Mr. President. Morni 
business is concluded. I have the floor, and I move to procee 
to the consideration of House bill No. 1. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is morning business to which I ask atten- 
tion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will yield to the Senator from Oregon 
when I get the regular order before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield now to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. A few mornings ago a resolution of mine mak- 
ing inquiry in regard to the payment of pensions went to the 
table on the objection of the Senator from New J ory [Mr. Mo- 
PHERSON]. I merely wish to call it up and have it adopted 
without discussion. If any Senator desires to discuss the ques- 
tion, ee will be ample time for him to do so when the report 
comes in. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iwill yield if action can be had on the res- 
olution without debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution of the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The Secretary read the resolution submittedeby Mr. DOLPH 
September 29, 1893, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to inform the Sen- 
ate what regulations have been made and what action has been taken, if 


any, since March 3, 1893, by the Department of the Interior concerning the 
pensions to pensioriers whose post-office addresses are now or 


payment of 
tely have been temporarily in foreign countries. 
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Mr. DOLPH. I desire to modify the resolution by adding the 
words which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The modification proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the resolution the 
following: - 

anai any pensions which accrued prior to July 1, 1893, haye been sus- 
pende e > 


i Mr. DOLPH. Isuppose I have the right to modify the reso- 
ution. = 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator has the right to mod- 
ify his resolution. Thequestionis onagreeing to the resolution 
as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following joint resolutions; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 61) authorizing the President tode- 
tailfrom the y an officer to discharge the duties of com- 
mandant at the University of the State of Alabama; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 66) that the acknowle ents of the 
Government and people of the United States be tendered to vari- 
ous foreign governments of the world in commemoration of the 
discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. MITCHELL 
of Oregon] was suddenly called away from the city this mornin, 
and left an order which he desired me to have entered, which 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order will be read. 

The order was read, and agreed to by unanimous consent, as 
follows: 

On account of serious illness in his family, indefinite leave of absence is 
hereby granted to Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The got resolution (H. Res. 61) authorizing the President to 
detail from the Army an officer to discharge the duties of com- 
mandant at the University of the State of Alabama, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs; and 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 66) that the acknowledgments of 
the Government and people of the United States be tendered to 
various foreign governments of the world in commemoration of 
the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 
14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion 
and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other p Bsa 
the pending question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Committee on 


Finance. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the pro- 
ceedings which we have just had in the Senate are a pretty 
clear indication of the purpose of those Senators who have deter- 
mined to force the bill now before the Senate through this 
without, as I insist and as I think I shall show, that regard an 
that consideration for the rights of the minority of this body, 
if those of us who are opposon to it are in the minority, which 
is inconsistent with the dignity and character of this great body. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] yesterday oreng 
towards the close of the debate, insisted that the Senate sho a 
be put in a position to govern itself, and then occupied at least 
two hours of the time of the Senate in a very interesting and 
27 address. Among other things that distinguished Senator 

But is the discussion to end, and how and when? This controversy, from 
the standpoint of Senators who favor free coinage, is a very serious one. It 
ought to end, because if they are rightitisimportant that thecountry should 
knowit. The discussion ought to come to an end, also, because other coun- 
tries which have been waiting upon the action of the Senate and which are 
interested in this question are awaiting our action. Is it not due, then, to 
our own country and to the world that this contest shall end, that the policy 
of the great American Republic shall be determined and fixed, and that the 
business of the country may adapt itself to the conditions which will follow 
any positive action on our part? 


Then, again, the Senator said, in the course of his remarks: 

What, then, Mr. President, ought the Senate to do? It ought to act; it 
ought to vote. The Senator from Indiana Mr. TURPIE], who is always so 
pers renon and clear, the other day said that this is preéminently a delid⸗ 
erative y. 
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-Further on the Senator said: 
I understand its retention is insisted upon as a means of compelling sub- 
mission to something else. 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY] interjected by 
saying, ‘‘ Coercion.” 


It seems, then, that Senators from the silver States are not 
embraced within the general, sweeping—I shall not say con- 
demnation, but reproach, of the Senator from Illinois—and that 
those of us who are not from the silver States are attempting to 
coerce the majority into acceding to our wishes. Let me say in 
reply to the Senator, that the minority of this Senate are not 
attempting to coerce anybody, and I think I may safely say they 
do not in:end to be coarced by anybody. 

This Senate, sir, is not a town meeting. It is a great delibera- 
tive body, intended by the framers of the Government, as it has 
often done, to put a veto upon hasty, unwise, and improper legis- 
lation. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIF] affirmed the 
other day, with great clearness and perspicuity, that the Senate 
of the United States was the refuge of minorities. Might he 
not have gone one step further, and if he might not, may I be 

rmitted to go one step further, and say that, in my judgment, 
Pris the last refuge of minorities in this country? 

This is not a Government of unrestrained numerical majorities. 
Itis a Government of written law, to which the majorities of 
this or any other deliberative body areasamenable as minorities, 
a Government of written law,to which the President of the 
United States and his Cabinent are as amenable as the humblest 
citizen of this great Republic. 

The founders of the Government realized from the experience 
of mankind that there was and is no despotism so oppressive as 


‘the despotism of a majority unrestrained. Experience in our 


day has proven it. This is not a body where some political boss 
or political hustler can crack his whip and compel the minorit; 
to conform to the wishes of a mere numerical majori This 

a body, thank Heaven, Mr. President, in which the minority can 
protect itself by virtue of the Constitution and laws made in 
pursuance thereof. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] told us 
the other day in aspirited address that the object of parliamen- 
tary bodies wasto vote. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] 

ted that idea, and asked if we could not reach a vote, if the 
ority would not permit it, what was to be done? 

Mr. President, the so-called minority on this floor to-day rep- 
resent millions of American citizens and billions of erty. 
Are we to be told that that minority must yield to the deman 
of the m_jority because they have concluded that the time for 
debate has ended and the time to vote has arrived? 

1 am asked, and the question has been asked over and over 
again, what, then, is to De done if we are not to reach a vote? I 
reply, compromise. Compromise is the solution of the struggle 
here to-day. But we are told that compromise means defeat— 
surrender to the minority. Why, Mr. President, this great 
Government under which we live is the result of compromise, 
and the founders of this matchless and incomparable form of 
government did not regard it a derogation of their dignity or 
patriotism or position to compromise the one with the other in 
si that the result which we are enjoying to-day might be 
reached. 

It is of the very essence of our form of government, and I ap- 
peal to the experience of every Senator upon this floor if the 

roposition which I am about to state is not literally correct, 
Prat there is not a measure which is contested in the Senate or 
in the other branch of Congress and becomes a law which does 
not become a law as the result of a compromise. Ihave seen my 
distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and my distin- 
guished friend from Maine [Mr. HALE], and others upon this 
side of the Chamber in charge of important measures of legisla- 
tion, contest, combat, resist amendments to their measures, and 
finally yield, and say, By way of compromise, I will consent to 
that amendment;” and it goes in. When a committee of confer- 
ence is appointed by this body to meet one of the other branch 
of Congress, what is the result? Almost invariably compromise 
between the committees of the two Houses. We all know that 
it is an open secret that amendments have been put on bills in 
this body in order to have something with which to compromise 
with a committes of the other body of Congress. 

I will not say nine-tenths, but I think I am within bounds when 
Isay that seven-tenths of the laws on the statute book to-day are 
the results of compromise between majorities and minorities 
and between the two Houses of O through their confer- 


ence committees; yet when the suggestion is made that the 


solution of this contest is compromise, we are sneered at and 
told it is a surrender of millions of American people and billions 
of American property. So I feel inclined not to resent but to 
protest against the assumption of Senators who have said that 
the minority is defyin e majority, obstructing legislation, 
and unnecessarily cin Be oar 

I have been here, Mr. President, a great many years, and I 
want to state as a result of my experience that in every great 
3 struggle like the one now going on great good 

resulted to the American people. They it filibustering. 
I accept that. Some have said it was revolutionary. I believe 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] said so. Some have 
gone so far as to say it is treason when the representatives of 
sovereign States on this floor are exercising their constitutional 
rights in behalf of their constituents and their interests. 

o, sir, there is no filibustering; and of the great debates 
which I have heard in this Chamber, the one through which we 
are now pasting is, I think, among the ablest, if not the ablest, 
the most valuable that the American people have ever had. It 
has put the great massesof our people, the sovereigns, the rulers 
of this country, the people who do not come here through boards 
of trade and banking associations and chambers of commerce, 
but the great masses of the American people, to studying the 
public questions which are so profoundly important to them. I 
say, therefore, that this debate has not been a waste of time, but 
of infinite value one prons to the American people. 

Mr. Calhoun in Disquisitions on Government, which I 
think will be admitted by all authorities to be one of the clear- 
est and most logical and most able ever written by man—I ex- 
cept none—Mr. Calhoun in discussing the difference between 
concurrent and numerical majorities says that the conservative 
principle in constitutional 5 is compromise; the con- 
servative principle in absolute government is force. He con- 
sented to compromises. Just on this point let me read a brief 
extract from the oration delivered by Mr. Lamar at the unveil- 
ing of the Calhoun statue in Charleston: 

And here is sented a spectacle which can not failto excite the pride and 
e 
Sohn Cc. Oalhoun, the repre tative and cham of the 55 of 
the States and their sovereignty; Andrew Jackson, the stern, inflexible en- 
forcer ofthe supreme power and paramount authority of the nation; each - 

party, casting sectional animosity, disre- 


bursting the tramm of e 
garding pride of opinion and personal hostilities; each m concessions, 


and all giving their united tribute of intellect and patriotism to the good of 
their common country. 

Referring to the celebrated compromise measures of Mr. Clay 
after the fierce nullification contest of which Mr. Calhoun was 
the impersonation, and the equally determined resistance of An- 
drew Jackson, exciting personal hostility and feeling; yet these 
great Americans came together and compromised their differ- 
ences by the agreement and adoption of Mr. Clay’s compromise 
measure. . 

And, sir, there is another authority of equal force and potency. 
Andrew Jackson in his bank veto uses the following language: 

Experience should teach us wisdom. Most of the difficulties our Govern- 
ment now encounters, and most of the dangers which impend over our Union, 
have sprung from an abandonment ofthe legitimate objects of government 
by our national legislation, and the adoption of such principles as are em- 
bodied in this act. 

REFERRING TO THE BANK ACT. 

ey Sas our rich men have rot been content with equal 5 and 
equal benefits, but have besought us to make them richer by acts of Con- 

ess. By attempting to gratify their desires, we have, in the results of our 

legislation, arrayed section against section, interest against interest, and 
man against man, ina fearful commotion, which threatens to shake the 
foundations of our Union. It is time to pause in our career to review our 
principles, and, if possible, revive that devoted patriotism and spirit of com- 
promise which distinguished the 3 of the Revolution and the fathers of 
our Union. If we can not at once, Justice to interests vested under im- 
ie hee lesislation, make our Government what it ought to be, we can at 
east take a stand against all new grants of monopolies and exclusive privi- 
leges against any prostitution of our Government to the advancement — — 


few at the expense of the many, and in favor of compromise gr: 
reform in our code of laws and system of political economy. 


All through the political literature of this country will be 
found that spirit, and this is the first time in my recollection 
it has been resisted and put away, condemned as unworthy the 
American Senate. | 

A good deal has been said in this debate about the interference 
of the President of the United States with the action of this 
body. Iam nothere todefend that great American citizen; but 
I think I may be permitted to say that I believe great injustice 
has been done him, for I can not conceive that a man who has 
such an exalted opinion of the high office to which the Ameri- 
can people have elevated him, who has such a correct conception 
of the relations which should exist between the different depart- 
ments of the Government, would permit himself to interfere with 
an independent cohrdinate department by the improper exercise 
of his official position. 

The President of the United States has the same right as any 
private citizen to his opinion as to the legislation of this body; 
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but it has been whispered around, when a suggestion of com- 
promise has been made, that the President will not accept a com- 
promise. Whoever states that does that high official great in- 
justice. It isnone of his business what the Senatedoes. He can 
express his assent or dissent after this body has acted. I do not 

eve that he has attempted to use his high office to influence 
legislation in this body. 

e Constitution of the United States—it is very well to recur 
to occasionally, although I admit it is a little obsolete—a man 
who quotes it is sometimes looked upon as an old fogy; but it is 
instructive, and valuable, and useful to recur to this great chart. 
It defines with great clearness and distinctness the relation which 
should exist between the different departments of the Govern- 
ment; and as far as I have been able to find within its lids there 
is but one provision, which is section 3 of Article II of the Con- 
stitution, defining the duties of the President of the United States 
in his relation to the legislative branch of the Government. 


He shall from time to time give to the ess information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall ju rdinary occasions, 


convene ouses, or either of them, and in case ot ment between 
them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
time as he shali think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other pub- 


lic ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

If there is anything which confers upon the President of the 
United States any other authority than isembraced in that pro- 
vision, so far as his relations to the legislative department are 
concerned, I have failed to find it. 

He did convene us in extraordinary session. He did commu- 
nicate to us by message. He did recommend measures which 
he thought of advantage to the interest of the people. When his 
message was received and read from that desk, for the time be- 
ing at least, his functions ceased and the responsibility was thrown 
upon you, sir, and myself, and upon you, upon our responsibility 
to our constituents, to our oaths under the Constitution, and to 
the people of this country, to enact such measures as our judg- 
ment dictated, and nobody else. 1 do not believe, as I said, that 
the President has attempted to influence the Senate improperly. 

During the last spring, when p as we all wére by our 
constituents in seeking public office, one of my friends wrote to 
me that such and such offices had not been filled, that this post- 
master had not been removed nor such an one appointed. Iven- 
tured to write him a letter, which I will impose upon the Senate 
enough to read, in order to show what my position has always 

been, so far as the Presidential office is concerned, and what it is 
to-day. I said: 


Let us see what some of his duties are under the Constitution. Iam quite 
sure that a better understanding in that regard will aid very much in clear- 
ing up the political atmosphere, and recall to the minds of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives (and to the people) their proper constitutional relations to the 
executive branch of the Government. In section 2, Article II, of the Con- 
stitution, it is provided: 

The Presidént shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, etc., 
and heshali nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the te, 
shall appointambassadors, etc., and all other officers of the United States; 
but Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as 
they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of Departments." 

This is the authority, and the onl 8 under and by virtue of which 
appointments are made. Tranyooty oan. find in 
power ina Senator or petra paper SANNET gone sega ba Ishould be very 

in reply tot 


presentatives are entitled to 
and weight so far as they are judicious and wise. 
presentative should complain that their recommen. 


dependence of eac: 

e Executive is held responsible under the Constitution for ‘all officers,” 
and should, therefore, be allowed the fullest latitude in appoint- 
ments. The legislative is held responsible for “all laws,” and should, there- 
fore, be exemptin the fullest 8 from the dictation of the Executive. 
This independence and responsibility can only be maintained by the freest 
exercise of their respective constitutional functions, 


Now, I might paraphrase that lan e, for that was my hon- 
est belief, and I might say, I can not understand if such a thing 
exists, why any President or Cabinet officer should take offense 

. because his or their recommendations are not carried out by the 
legislative department of the Government. Ido not know that 
this is a fact, but none of us can shut our eyes or close our ears to 
what is constantly stated in this Chamber to the effect that the 
President of the United States-will not accept a compromise, 
that compromise is defeat and surrender to the minority. 

Now, Mr. President, if I believed the more liberal use of silver 


in our monetary system would impair the credit of the Govern- 
ment or affect injuriously any legitimate business interests, I 
would not hesitate to cast my vote and raise my voice against 
any measure for its more liberal use. 

I believed the existence of the act of July, 1890, for the pur- 
chase of four and a half millions of silver monthly had brought 
about the panic through which we are ing, or in anyway 
8 the credit of the Government, [should find uo trouble 

getting my consent to vote for its unconditional and 7 
repeal, but as I entertain different views on these points, will 
not vote for repeal unless it is accompanied by a proposition to 
continue the coinage of silver in some form and make it a per- 
manent part of the financial policy of the Government. 

I am not at all enamored of the act of July, 1890. I concur in 
what has been said in derogation of it, and will not repeat the 
arguments which have been so elaborate and full in regard to 
it, but it is better than nothing. Nor will I enter into the ar- 
gument in favor of the use of silver in connection with gold and our 
other kinds of currency; for that, too, has beenably and fully pre- 
sented by Senators who have preceded me, and I could not hope 
to add anything to the force of the argument or stock of infor- 
mation on the subject. In my judgment, these arguments can 
not and will not be successfully answered. Those who contend 
that the Sherman act, as it is called, has imperiled the credit of 
the Government or destroyed confidence in our currency have 
failed to establish the correctness of that proposition. So have 
vey failed to show thatany business interests have been injured 

y it. 

Now, first, Mr. President, as to the credit of the Government. 
It devolves upon those who have stated that the existence of the 
act of July, 1890, has imperiled or impaired the crédit of the Gov- 
ernment to show it. 

T listened to the s h of my friend from Indiana | Mr. VOOR- 
HEES] u this 7 55 with great pleasure and instruction. 
The credit of the United States Government is as pon or better, 
higher perhaps, than any in the civilized world to-day. The 
Senator from diana nods assent to that proposition. Then, and 
in what respect and where has the Sherman act impaired or im- 
periled the credit of the Government? It is collecting its reve- 
nues with relentless regularity ; it is paying its obligations every- 
where without default; and collecting its revenues and ing 
its obligations in the very money which is being derided upon 
the floor of the Senate. 

Impair the credit of the Government! I repeat, sir, that those 
who make that contention should prove it, somewhere, some- 
how, not by unsupported statements, but point out the particu- 
lar instance where the credit of this Government has been im- 
paired by the existence of the Sherman act. Is there any man 
in this country, on this floor or elsewhere, of whom any Senator 
has any knowledge, who has refused to take any of the issues of 
the Government, whether Treasury notes issued on bullion, or 
silver dollars, or gold dollars, or gold certificates? Has any man 
refused to pay to the Government for any dues he may owe it 
any of this so-called dishonest and unsound money? In the ab- 
sence of some proof that the Government has been injured, that 
its credit has been impaired or imperiled, I repeat that the 
statement is nothing more than idle talk. 

Where is there an instance of any citizen of this country re- 
fusing, as I stated, to pay his dues to the Government in myo: 
these issues? Ido not think such a person can be found. I 
owed you, Mr. President, $10, you would take it as readily in 
silver as you would in gold, as readily in silver certificates as you 
would in gold certificates. Will some Senator, then, tell me in 
what respect the silver dollar is a dishonest dollar or that the 
silver currency is unsound currency. We have heard number- 
less lectures, we have been read homilies on the subject of sound 
money and honest money. 

Those are very instructive for doctrinaires; but in reply to 
those who insist that they are more devoted to honest money 
than anybody else, I challenge the production of a single senti- 
ment upon this floor by anyone, by my friend from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART], who is looked upon as the extreme advocate of silver 
coinage, who has been termed and charges with being a silver 
lunatic and all sorts of pet names, or the honorable Senator from 
Kamas [Mr. PEFFER], who represents the so-called Populists, 
which has been uttered in favor of dishonest money. the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Dusots], or my friend from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], or 
any Senator ad the issuing or the coining by the Govern- 
ment of any but honest money and sound money? 

Is it to be insisted that there is no sound money in this coun- 
try except gold and paper? Will anybody stultify himself by 
making any such statement? If he does he must carry alon 
with it the accompanying statement that the Government itse 
is dishonest in coining a dollar of silver or issuing one dollar of 
silver certificates. : 
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Now, if any Senator is prepared to go to that extent and say 
the Government is dishonest, then he presents a distinct issue. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from Dela- 


ware? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not exactly understand the distinction the 
Senator from South Carolina means to draw between the Gov- 
ernmentand the people. The Government is just what the 

le make it. Ali its action is just what is authorized by the 
— — of the United States. hen we authorize the coinage 
of 50 or 60 cents’ worth of silver, and say that it shall circulate 
on a parity with gold, that is abnormal so far that it is not auto- 
matic currency. We compare the silver with gold. 

We admit that its bullion value as compared with gold is, say, 
60 or 70 per cent less than gold, and we maintain it because the 
Government of the United States, as represented by the legisla- 
tive branch, has declared that it shall be so maintained, and its 
executive officers in order to maintain it have in the past so man- 
aged the fisc of the country that the one isalways exchangeable 
for the other at the Treasury of the United States. 

Now, the Senator asks who doubts the credit of the Govern- 
ment. I want to remind him that the evidences are abundant, 
if he will take heed of them, that the only trouble now is the 
apprehension (whether he considers it reasonable or not) that 
the Government will not be able to maintain that parity by ex- 
ecutive action if the purchase of silver under the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act is continued. That is all there is in 
it. There is nothing very complex about it. 

Mr. BUTLER. That, Mr. President, is very unsatisfactory, 
because at last the Senator simply states that it is his opinion. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator is stating his opinion. 

Mr. BUTLER. No,I am not. I simply desire to maintain 
the credit of the Government. The Senator gets up and meets 
that proposition by saying that the opinion of some people is that 
the Sherman act does impair the credit of the Government. 
Silver may not be ona parity with gold, because the Government 
itself denounces and condemns it; discredits and tries to disown 


it. 

Mr. GRAY. Oh, no; the Senator from South Carolina made 
a very broad challenge for anyone to explain what is meant by 
the credit of the Government not being good for every issue. 
That is what I have attempted to explain, and I think I have 
answered the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May I ask the Senator from South 

Carolina a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITEof Louisiana. What does the Senator mean when 
he speaks of the credit of the Government? Unless we under- 
stand the method of using the term of course we shall always be 
liable to differ. What is the Senator's definition of the credit 
of the Government? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mydefinition of the credit of the Government 
is just the definition that I give to the creditof the Senator from 
Louisiana. 3 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. What is that definition? 

Mr. BUTLER. That the Senator’s note will always be taken 
at par and nobody will question it. 

Mr. WHITE of Louis . Thatis nota definition, unless I 
tender a note for discount. If I did not tender a note for dis- 
count then, under the Senator’s definition, I would not have any 
credit. Is that the argument? 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask the Senator from Louisiana to give his 
definition. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I would define credit to mean the 
received opinion among people versed in financial affairs as to a 
man’s ability to carry out his obligations. That is credit. 

Mr.BUTLER. Exactly, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. And when the Senator from Dela- 
ware says that the opinion of the financial world has reached a 
particular conclusion as to the ability of the United States to do 
a particular thing, if the Government continues a particular 
course, then, in my judgment, he maps out the crucial indicia of 
the failure of credit, if in the opinion of the world the credit does 
not exist and has failed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, in reply to the Senator from Louisiana, 
will he or the Senator from Delaware tell me where any obliga- 
tion of the United States Government has been discredited or 
refused? That is the crucial test. If either Senator will put his 
finger upon a single instance where the obligations of this Gov- 
ernment have been refused or denied, then I will admit the force 
of what they say. In the absence of that, they sipiy meet my 
challenge by the general statement that the financial world ap- 

enenda it. What is the financial world? A few bankers in 
ew York and Philadelphia and Boston and New Orleans? Is 


that the financial world which the Senator would have us believe 
has attempted to throw discredit upon this Government by doubt- 
ing its ability to meet every one of its obligations? 
the absence of some proof, I repeat, it is idle talk to sa: 

that the Sherman act has impaired the credit of the Government, 
when Senators fail tosustain that proposition by asingle instance 
where the Government has proven in default. As has been sug- 
gested to me by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAN], the 
people who use the money of the United States Government are 
5 as much entitled to weight in their opinion as the so-called 

ancial world of the Senator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

We have heard a great deal about the financial world. It is 
confined within a very limited horizon in this country, I want 
to say to my friends that all the wisdom and all the financial 
ability and all the patriotism in this country are not confined 
within that limited circle. My experience has been—and I say 
it without disrespect to anybody—that the most unsafe authority 
upon great financial questions before Congress in proponon leg- 
islation are the bankersof New York, Boston, and adelphia. 
It is no fault of theirs. They move in ruts and channels. Their 
horizon does not extend beyond the city in which they live. I 
am not saying this by way of any reproach upon those gentle- 
men. They are as honest as you and I, but from the very nature 
of their g they are the most unsafe advisers I have talked 
with upon a great financial question, involving the interests of 
all the poopie of this 8 

So at last, when my two distinguished friends from Louisiana 
and Delaware are driven to the wall they reply by saying the 
opinion of the financial world is that the Sherman act will bring 
discredit upon the Government. IfI, sir, were inclined I might 
say something not exactly savage, but disagreeable. I will not 
do that because I am incapable of it; but if I felt inclined to 13 
back to the argument which the Senators have produced I would 
say the only assault upon the credit of this Government has 
been made by the very men they bring here as authority for 
their statements. 

The only complaint I have heard, and I have listened to them 
all, about the so-called silver legislation comes from men who 
are the owners and holders of large capital, largo investments, 
who know nothing and care less about the great body of the peo- 
pie of this country. So, in the very nature of things, I take it 

or granted if I occupied their position the chances are I should 
feel just as they do. In the very natureof their calling they be- 
come selfish and sordid, not unpatriotic, not illiberal, but, as I 
my; unsafe advisers in great questions of legislation. 
Ir. GRAY. Mr. Président 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina eee to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, as he seems to be 
addressing hi§ remarks to me as a representative of the great 
financial world of which I spoke—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to say to him I never had a complaint 
from a banker; I never came in contact with a so-called financier 
in regard to the present troubles in our country; but I have 
seen in the town in which I live hundreds and hundreds of work- 
ingmen walking the streets because their employers were un- 
able to give them an opportunity to earn bread for themselves 
and their families by reason of the disordered monetary con- 
dition of the country. Those are the sources from which I have 
my information; and that does make me anxious, that does give 
me concern, whether it gives concern to the Senator from South 
Carolina or not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am incapable of imputing 
any improper motives to the Senator from Delaware. I know 
he is just as honest and sincere in his belief as I am. But on 
his own statement just made, that there were thousands of 
laborers in his own town who were thrown out of employment 
because the employers could not get the money to give them 
work, I ask the Senator from Delaware where is that money? 
What became of it? Why did they not have it? 

Mr. GRAY. I did not say it was because they could not get 
the monay; that was a temporary inconvenience that was passed 
through, but by reason of the monetary disturbance contracts 
were not 7 5 de which furnished work to these very people. 

Mr. BUTLER. What monetary disturbance? t 
caused it. It is because, I repeat, Mr. President, that that ve 
class of men made up their minds to bring this ic on, ani 
having done it, having nothing else to go upon, they took the 
Sherman act as a scapegoat, and it got away from them. [Ap- 
plause.] Now they come to Congress and say, We can not em- 
ploy labor because the monetary disturbances,” which they 
themselves have created, “were brought about.“ When those 
of us who have been insisting for years and years upon this floor 
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and elsewhere that there was not currency enough in this coun- 
try to supply the wants of legitimate business in our respective 
States we have been met with the allegation that there is plenty 
of currency. 

Some insist, I believe the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] 
said, that there is too much—$i ,600,000,000—of currency; and now, 
when we insist that we shall be allowed to have this small recog- 
nition of the currency of the people in the Sherman act, we are 
met with the statement that there is so little money in the coun- 
try that the ple can not employ labor. What has become of 
it? Hoarded, it is said. Where does the power rest to hoard 
money in that way? Who has the power to shut up that much 
currency in one night? I think I could answer, but it is not in- 
cumbent upon me to do so now. But I may state that, wherever 
that power exists, it is the duty of Congress to ferret it out and 
dethrone it. : 

It is the duty of Congress to dethrone that power. You may 
strike down habeas corpus, you may destroy the Bill of Rights, 
you may take away trial by juryand other munimentsof Ameri- 
can liberty, and people accustomed to freedom will live and get 
along somehow, after some fashion, but if you put the people of 
this or any other country at the mercy of a privileged moneyed 
class you had better take the hot winds of the desert and let 
them sweep over them, for destruction will follow as certainly 
as the day follows the night. England has destroyed the people 
of Ireland in that way; Russia has destroyed the people of Po- 
land; Turkey has destroyed the people on the Danube, and the 
same power will destroy the masses of the American people if 
that power is not sought out and dethroned and destroyed. 
There is no escape from it. 

I do not say that this power is to be found in the national 
banks, but is somewhere, and panic, distress, destruction of 
fortune and happiness of home have resulted from that power 
somewhere to lock the currency of the reap cata fe in one night, 
in a jiffy,and bring about a panic. I think it is proper I should 
stats that there is nota sentiment in my heart or an impulse 
which leads me to sympathize with any movement to deprive 
any man of his right in his property otherwise than by due proc- 
ess Of law. I have no sympathy with any communistic feeling, 
or any anarchism, as it is called. I believe in the preservation 
of the nights of person and property. 

But, Mr. President, when you give control, such as has in my 
judgment been exercised to bring on this panic, to any set of 

ople, you approach the condition brought about in France by 

uis Napoleon, who established under the rule of universal 
sufrage the direst despotism of modern times. He saiđ—I be- 
lieve it was he- The Empire is peace,” and he formed his bat- 
talions to enforce peace. He issued his plebiscitum—or some- 
body did—in France for the exercise of the right of suffrage by 
the French people. They marched up to the ballot box between 
an avenue of bayonets. When the result was announced he 
said, “I am the Emperor of the French by virtue of the exercise 
of the privilege of universal suffrage by the French people.” 
The Empire was peace. The empire of money in this country, 
they will tell us, is poses: but it is the peace under and by vir- 
tue of which the shackles of dependence and slavery will be 
forged for, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] said, the 
great silent masses of the people of this country. 

Now, Mr. President, having disposed of the proposition that 
the credit of the country has been destroyed, as was urged by the 
Senator from Delaware and the Senator from Louisiana, I will 
now proceed to another inquiry. It is said that the business 
interests of the country are imperiled and injured by the Sher- 
man act and the liberal use of silver currency. Pray tell me, 
Mr. President, what are the business interests of this or any 
other country? The man who turns the furrow or tends the 
forge and forms and shapes the machinery of the world, the man 
who handles the reaper and binder, who tends the machinery in 
great establishments, is not in business, according to the theory 
of some; that is not business. Oh, no,he musttake what he can 
goti he has no voice in business. It is only when the product of 

is „ and toil gets into the hands of the manipulator, the 
middleman, and the stock gambler that it becomes business. 
Then it is all business. But the man who produces is not in busi- 
ness; he does not require much money; but the financial world, 
of which my friend speaks, is to determine what is business. We 
have heard a t deal about business. The men of whom I 
have been speaking are not heard in this Chamber as the men 
who represent the great financial world are heard. Through 
the newspapers and their meetings and conclaves and consulta- 
tions they communicate with this body and the other; but the 
great laboring masses of this country must be content to turn 
the furrow and handle the plow and the hoe, and that is not 
business. 

It has also been insisted that the adoption, if I may so express 
it, of a silver policy will put this country upon a silver basis. 


Let me say in passing that I think a much 
than that could overtake us, to wit, putting it on a 
I say, with great respect, it is the most absurd of all 
tions which have been presented in this argument that the pur- 
chass of four and a half million ounces of silver a month and the 
existence of the Sherman law or the free coinage of silver would 


greater calami 
old dals. 
e proposi- 


put this country upon a silver basis. Mr. President, how is - 


that possible? Here isa country the value of whose products 
in 1892 was $12,217,230,000. 
The value of farm animals--_.........---.-.---- $2, 480, 000, 000 
The value of corn crop, 1,628,400,000 bushels 642, 000, 000 
Wheat crop, 515,949,000 bushels, value 322, 000, 000 
Oat crop, 661,000,000 bushels-_-..--...-.--------- 209, 250, 
3, 653, 250, 000 
This does not include rye, barley, potatoes, hay, 
or cotton, which would probably run the value 
of all farm products for 1892 to more than $4, 500,000, 000 
Gross earnings of railroads for 1892 1, 000, 000, 000 
3 producta 18909. 6, 230, 000, 000 
Mineral products, 1890 nnn 587, 230, 000 
Making a total t oooo2. ss-uusiiesk ce. os 12, 217, 230, 000 


How much of that could we spare for a more liberal tariff and 
commercial policy? If one-third of it, how can it be said that 
the purchase of four and a half million ounces of silver a month 
is going to put this country on a silver basis? That pretension 
was made when the Bland-Allison act was under ussion. 
We heard it stated over and over again that if we passed the 
Bland-Allison act for the limited coinage of $2,000,000 a month 
it would drive gold out of the country and put us on a silver 
basis. That was fifteen yearsago. Instead of putting us on a 
silver basis and driving gold out of the country the fact is that 
the stock of gold steadily increased under it. May I ask the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] what was the stock of gold 
in this country accumulated under the operation of the Bland- 
Allison act? Was it not six or seven hundred million dollars? 

Mr. STEWART. It ran up to $700,000,000 under that act. 

Mr. BUTLER. It ran up to $700,000,000 under the Bland-Al- 
lison act. My friend from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] tells me 
that it ran up from $230,000,000 to seven hundred and odd mil- 
lion dollars in twelve years. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Seven hundred and five million dollars was 
the highest amount. 

Mr, BUTLER. And yet we were told during the progress of 
that debate —I think the Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN] said 
so—that if we adopted the Bland-Allison act it would drive gold 
out of the country and pe us on a silver basis. ; 

Mr. SHERM I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but 
I wish to state that I was not a member of Jongro at the time 
the Bland-Allison áct was considered. Precisely what I did say 
when summoned before a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives was read the other day by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER]. Asa matter of course, I could not have stated what 
the Senator supposes, 

Mr. BUTLER. Atany rate, it was said in all directions that 
we should drive gold out of the country. Instead of that, the 
stock of gold steadily increased; and I want to say right now, 
that soon after I came into the Senate, heeding the admonitions 
of able financiers, I opposed—I am not sure whether I voted 
against it or not—I am inclined to think I opposed that act; but 
I discovered in the course of a couple of years that it was an en- 
tire mistake, that the stock of goia was increasing, and finally 
reached to over $700,000,000. The statement was made when 
the act of July 14, 1890, was d that the existenceand execu- 
tion of that law would drive gold out of the country; and yet it 
is a fact, I believe, that as long as silver was coined under that 
act, gold remained stationary and did not go out, and as soon as 
the coinage was stopped it began to go out. 

Those are two facts which stand for themselves, 1 do not 
undertake to say that that was the cause of the ebb and flow of 
gold. There may have been others, the conditions abroad, the 
desire of foreign governments to get a large stock of gold, and 
various other reasons perhaps, but those are two facts which 
can not successfully be denied. Sothat the proposition I stated 
that the continuance of the use of silver asa part of the currency 
of this country will drive gold out c? the country, is to me the 
most absurd and untenable of them all, and I say that with per- 
fect respect. 

A great many causes have been assigned for the panic which 
we are now going through. I have my theory about that, and 


| among the causes as potential and persuasive to my mind and 


judgment is this: That investors discovered that industrial and 
corporate enterprises were being very largely overstocked and 
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bonded far beyond their earning capacity or value, and when 
they ascertained that fact they began to put their concerns into 
the hands di receivers, and they have been going through liqui- 
dation, and that process is now going on. That, of course, in- 
volves an immense amount of capital. I think that isonecause. 

The controlling reason why the South has esca; perhaps 
better than any other portion of the Union, is the fact that we 
sail closer to wind than other parts of the country. We have 
become so poor that we have struck bedrock and had mighty 
little to pay off. I think that is one of the causes. 

I think another cause—and I should like to have theattention 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. WHITE]—is the so-called financial world, to wit, 
the bankers in the great financial centers, had loaned the money 
ol their depositors far beyond the bounds and limits of pare 
It was illustrated by what a gentleman told me in Philadelphia 
in regard to the banks of that city. He said they had a line of 
deposits from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 annually, and when the 
flurry began and the depositors demanded their money, a trust 
fund, the banks could not respond beyond the extent of $10,000,- 
000. He stated further that they had loaned the money in in- 
convertible sscurities and then they jumped on the Sherman 
act. They found themselves hampered by theirown oppress 
in loaning the money of their depositors far beyond, as say, the 
bounds of prudence; and say the Sherman act has caused the 

ic. That, in m opinian; is another cause for the want of 
confidence which the honorable Senator from Delaware says ex- 
ists by reason of the existence of the Sherman act. 

Mr. GRAY. What was the Senator’s statement? 

Mr. BUTLER. The bankers had loaned out the money of 
their depositors, and when the depositors called for it the bank- 
ers could not produce it. 

Mr.GRAY. Mr. President, I understand that banking—and 
I suppose the Senator admits banks to be one of the necessary 
parts of the machinery of modern life—is conducted for the pur- 
pose of may pat deposits and thereby circulating the money, 
which would otherwise lie dormant and useless in the stockings 
and strong boxesof those who would hoard it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not making any complaint about the 
banks log. the money of depositors. 

Mr. GRAY. Then I not quite understand the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. What I say is—and I derived my information 
froma very prominent gentleman of Philadelphia—that the loan 
of deposits in the banks of Philadel ran up to fifty or sixty 
million dollars annually,and when this flurry came the depositors 
became alarmed about the safety of their deposits, and it was as- 
certained that the banks could not produce more than ten millions. 
The point I made was that that was loaning the deposits far be- 
yond the bounds of prudence. That was I do not deny that 
all the banks loan deposits legitimately. 

Mr.GRAY. Thatis what they are for. 

Mr. BUTLER, Precisely. I am not making any complaint 
about that, but lam stating as a fact that the exceeded 
the bounds of prudence in the loaning of those deposits, and 
then the depositors became alarmed. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not want to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not the slightest interruption. 

Mr. GRAY. But he stated his opinion and quoted the opinion 
of a banker of Philadelphia. Let me justas a matter of evi- 
dence, for what it is worth, quote the opinion of Mr. Charles S. 
Smith, president of the Chamber of Commerce, if that does not 

uality him as a witness. ` 
. BUTLER. Oh, no. 

Mr. GRAY. In an article in the current number of the North 
American Review, which I take from the New York Evening 
Post, Mr. Smith says: 

Tdeem it the outset tostate that the recent panic was not theresult 
th GUS country in my judgment ie 19 to be attributed vo unwise 
— with 1 question; it will be known in history 
as “the silver ” and will te @ reproach and an accusation 

the common sense, if not the common honesty, of our legislators 
are responsible for our present monetary laws. Observers abroad and clear- 
headed financiers— 

‘They are a proscribed class, of course— 
at home predicted with absolute certainty the disasters which have oyver- 
taken us, and no great prophetic vision was required to anticipate the con- 
ditions which have so recently prevailed throughout the United States. 

Let me add to that bit of evidence, such as it is, that, as one 
who has been observant and ok to get the best information 
that was obtainable as to the condition of the country and the 
sources of this panic, I have come to the conclusion, upon such 
evidence as has been presented to me, that there never was a 
time when banking was conducted within more conservative 
limits than it has been within the last eight or ten months. I 


give that as opinion. - 
Mr. BUTLER. I hsve given my authority, and I might cite 


other instances. Iam not saying this reproachfully of any bank- 
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ers. I have nothing spain the bankers. As the Senator from 


Delaware very properly and correctly says, they are necessary; 
but I was giv my authority. Iam not at liberty to give the 
gentleman s name, but he isa man of great prominence, and he 
stated that as a fact and as a friend of the banks; and I said to 
him,“ You are giving away the whole case.” I think that is 
one of the additional reasons. 

Another reason is that the manufacturers of this country had 
inflated their business perhaps beyond the legitimate bounds of 
prudence under thestimulus of the McKinley act, and the verdict 
of the American people dazed them, put them on noticethat they 
had extended their manufacturing operations beyond what was 
5 and discreet under existing circumstances. Ithink that 

had a great deal to do with bringing on this trouble. But 
how we are to cure the trouble by still further contracting and 
curtailing the currency is a financial problem which I should 
be glad some member of the great financial world would settle 
forme. Itis entirely beyond my comprehension. 

I have stated, Mr. President, that we have heard lectures and 
homilies on the subject of sound money. It isa very easy mat- 
ter fora man to say “I am in favor of sound money, honest 
money.” There is no trouble about saying that. Any of the 
economic writers of this or any other age would perhaps insist 
upon the same thing; but they fail to tell us what sound mone 
is and what money is unsound. So the farmer wants a soun 
horse, but if he has work enough for four horses he certainly 
can not getalong with one, however sound he may be; and as a 
matter of fact, perhaps he had better have four horses, not quite 
so sound if they are necessary to support his family and dis- 
charge his obligations. The artisan wantsa sound hammer, but 
if he has empl ent for four hammers one would scarcely be 
enough. So it $ with sound money. Weall want honest, sound 
money, and enough of it. : 

We have been told repeatedly, in this body and elsewhere, 
that we.ought ta vote for the speedy and unconditional repeal 
of the Sherman act—I believe that is the . the 
Democratic platform provides that we shall do so. We have 
heard a great deal on the subject of platforms and how little 
attention appears to be paid to the declarations of political faith 
by party conventions; that they are ey. adopted to catch 
votes, and as soon as the votes are caught and availed of, the 
can be repudiated at will. I should feel very much humiliated, 
Mr. President, if I supposed the great of which I am and 
always have been a member should co t itself to that line. 
Party platforms are pledges of faith, and ought to be lived 
up to with the fidelity that a man of honor lives up to his word, 
and I recognize the binding force of the seventh section of the 
last Democratic platform, which contains this provision: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a co eshift, fra t with possibilities of in the ftu- 
ture which should make all of its as Well as its author, anxious 


for its speedy repeal. We hold to use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, etc. 


The Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] in commenting u 
provisige said, after stating that the President stands 
eet on the Democratic platform: 
Let us examine the declarations of the platform on the subject of coinaze 
Turning th article again, it 


and see who is on and who is off. to the seven! 
8 


“We hola— 
“Hold.” isa very significant word. Tü means toretain, and retain firmiy, 
on— 


ene 
“We hold to the use of both goia and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
either metal, or charge for min’ ; but— 

what? But“ isa junctive conjunction, the grammarians tell us. 
A disjunctive conjunction oins and conjoins. Words are the signs of 
ideas—the Vehicles of thought. The thought, the idea that was being con- 
veyed by these words, was arrested by the interposition of that little word 
of three letters. The idea was while the sentence was conjoined. 
The idea was the equal treatment of both metals in our laws. That 
idea was arrested and a condition was prescribed that limi the declara- 
tion. What was that condition? 
“but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic or 
exchangeable value.“ 


Mr. President, the Democratic platform was intended for the 
plain, common mind, and it was not designed that it should be 
subjected to overmuch refining to explain its provisions. It was 
intended for ordinary mortals like the Senator from Indiana and 
myself. That idea wasarrested,” says the Senator from Texas, 
by a little word of three letters, but.” [submit it is about time 
that idea was released from arrest. I think it has served-its 
time in arrest, and that it ought to be released and put in opera- 
tion, so that when we are called upon to repeal the act of July 
14, 1890, we ought to go further, and if not, bebo, Sain § In the 
graphic language of a statesman from Texas at a Republican na- 
tional convention, What are we here for?“ I had supposed 
that the President had summoned us in extraordinary session 
not only to consider this, but all cognate questions, and if not, 
why not? We have the whole year before us. The President 


n that 
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im his message does not sa 


final clause of the message he says: 

Tearnestly recommend the p: t repeal of the provisionsof the act passed 
July 14. 1800 authorizing the of silver bullion, and thatother legis- 
lative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and the 


ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money uni- 
recognized by all civilized countries. 

The President of the United States did not attempt in his 
me e to restrict this Congress to the repeal of the Sherman 
act. There is not a line or a syllable in it which would leave 
that inference; on the contrary, the paragraph which I have just 
read indicates clearly that we ought to go on and perfeet that 
financial system which wouldestablish the creditof this country 
with — civilized countries. Why should we not proceed to per- 
fect it? 

The Senator from Texas goes on to say: 


If the fundamental condition of equality of the two metals in the markets 
and the mints does not exist, then it must be produced through interna- 
tional agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the 
maintenance of the parity of the two metals and the equal power of every 
oa at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts." 
ere 


Says the Senator 

Here is a clear recoguition of two oppo opinions as tothe proper method 
of reaching bimetal ; one by international agreement and other by 
national legislation. 


If there is anything better established than another in the Sen- 
ate it is that international agreement is now impossible. So the 
only other alternative is national legislation; and yet the Senator 
from Texas tells us that he will vote for the unconditional repeal 
of the Sherman act and leave it to fate to determine what shall 
be the financial policy of this country. 

T insist that it is no part of the proper discharge of a political 
and official duty that the Senate shal cnet with one single pro- 
vision of that part of the Democratic platform, but should go on 
in an orderly, proper, and conservative way to perfect that great 
financial policy to which the President of the United States 
refers. 

Mr. President, there are one or twoother propositions f should 
like to discuss, but lam very much fatigued, and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. ee, pede pe ac me that he is ready 
to proceed. Ishall therefore yield the floor to him with the 
purpose, if it cam be done properly without interfering with 
other Senators, at some subsequent time to discuss another 
branch of the argument which I had prepared, but which I shall 
defer. : 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, I am not am expert in 
finance, ner an authority upon political economy. I may not 
hopo, after the very elaborate and exhaustive debate which has 
been had upon this measure, to throw any additional light upon 
the question we are to pass upon, nor to aid the Senats in any 
degree in reaching the conclusion to which it is tocome, and yet 
I am tempted to trench upon the patience of the Senate, and upon 
the impatience of the American poopie eae to put upon 
the record some ot the reasons that shall control my aetion upon 
the pending bill 

This debate 
opinion exist among us as to many of the phases of the issue 
involved, but it has developed one other fact, that we all seem to 
be agreed upon, the one proposition that the law of 1890, known 
as the Sherman law, is a bad law, and should never have been 
enacted. It has been very justly and truthfully described as a 
homeless, an ownerless, and a friendlesscur whose putative father 
even denies its paternity.. Iam not here, sir, as its friend, nor 
am I willing to appear even in the role of its apologist. The 
records of the Senate show that I opposed its passage, and I have 
never seen cause to change the opinion I then held. 

T am opposed to it for more reasons than one. I believed then, 
as I know now, that its purpose was not an open nor an honest 
one, it never was intended to defeat or to prevent the passage 
of an unlimited silver-coinage bill. There was neither proba- 
bility nov possibility of such am act being passed: at that time. 
Both Houses: of Congress were Republican; the Executive be- 
longed to tho same party, and whatever may be said in criticism 
of the late President, it must be admitted that upon that ques- 
tion he at least had been candid and fair in hisdealings with the 
people of this country. He had announced publicly more than 
once that if Congress should pass an unlimited coinage bill he 
would not hesitate to disapprove it. 

The act of 1890 was not passed to prevent the enactment of an 
unlimited silver-evinage: bill, nor was it passed as a measure 
friendly to the silver metal. Proof incontestable crops out on 
the very face of the act to establish this conelusion.. It is not 
entitled An act to provide among other things for the coinage 
of silver >" its title reads, “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of fit notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” It was nevor intended by that act to aid those 
who were clamoring for the admission of the silver metal to the 
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purpose. In its 


entitled “An act to 
restore 


| lieve, 
all 


p for 
has developed the fact that wide differences of | 


anything to the contrary. In the mints of this country. Aye more, it was the purpose of that act 


of the silver metal, and it has answered its 
th section it provides— 


That so much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled 


Mark the difference of titles— 

authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and 

to Its legal-tender character.“ as es the monthly purchase and 
of the same into silver dollars of not less than #, 

than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion, is hereby repealed. 

The purpose of that carefully prepared, if not cunningly đe- 
vised, piece of legislation was to stop the coinage of the silver 
metal, to increase the amount of silver bullion to be purchased, 
I grant you, that more than double the minimum amount Jos 
vided for in the act of 1878; but, mark you, this act of 1890, 
known as the Sherman act—and for convenience sake hereafter 
I shall so designata it—goes further. It wasapproved upon the 
Mth of July, 1890, and it provides for the stoppage of silver coin- 
ago altogether within less than a twelvemonth from its promul- 

on. 


to stop the eo: 


000 nor more 


It does make provision for the eo of silver up to the Ist 
of July, 1891. t provision is compulsory upon the Treasury 
Department; but there it stops. From that time the coinage of 


silver is left discretionary with the Treasury Department. But, 
mark you more. The Bland-Allison law required not only the 

urchase, but the coinage of not less than two nor more than 
our million dollars per month, The Sherman law of 1890 pro- 
vides for the coinage for less than a twelvemonth of the mini- 
mum amount required by the law which it repealed, and after 
the Ist day of J 7 1891, no provision is made for the coinage 
of this metal at all, except in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; and I beg you to tell me what Secretary has pre- 
sided over that Department from the date of the . of the 
Bland-Allison act in 1878 who has ever yet gone to the maxi- 
mum or gone bsg an the limits of the minimum requirement of 
the compulsory 2 

I did object to the passage of the Sherman act in 1890 because 
I then believed, as I and you and all of us now know, that it had 
another purpose, and that was to make the silver metal ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the world as a money metal by purchasing it 
in] quantities, refusing it mintage, and storing it as pig 
metal, not to be used even in the arts. But bad as this measure 
was, unfair, uncandid, as I believe it to have been and as the re- 
sults of its operation prove it to have been, still, while reiterat- 
ing my deelaration that I am neither its friend nor its apologist, 
let justice be done. 

I do not believe that itis the cause of the financial woes under 
which the country now suffers. No financial disaster ever 
came upon a people save from over investments in the shape of 
speculation or froma contraction of the currency. That it did in 
u Measure contribute to the disturbance of business with which 
we are now afflicted, I doubt not; but that it was the sole cause, 

roductive of all this financial trouble and panic, I do not be- 
nor do I believe that its repeal would prove the parao 
the financial ills under which we are now struggling. 
I do not faver either the bill ed by the House of Repre- 


| sentatives nor the amendment in the naturo of a substitute re- 


rted by the majority of the Committee on Finance in this 


| Chamber; and in what I may submit to-day, I avow frankly and 
from the standpoint of 2 man who still cher- ` 


openly that I s 
ishes the convictions of a lifetime. 
I have never held an opinion on the question here under dis- 


cussion which I have changed or modified in all these years. I 
never 
tion which I do not mean here upon this floor and now to repeat 


ve utterance to a conviction upon this monetyry ques- 


and toreiterate. By what I say to-day I ask to be judged hero- 
after. I am a bimetallist in the broadest and truest sense and 
signification of that term. I de not want to see my country put 
upon a single standard. I am opposed toa single silver stand- 
ard just as I now oppose a single gold standard, because either 
the one or the other means the s down, in round num- 
bers, of one-half of the money of the world. Ido not intend by 
my vote or by my action to give aid or comfort to any measure 
or to any effort which tends to contract the circulating medium 
of this country; but I shall get to that later. 

Tf I were forced to an election between the two metals for a 
single standard of value,I confess frankly that I should prefer 
the silver standard to the gold standard, for the reason that we are’ 
the largest producersof silver of all the nations of the earth. We 


hold in our circulation to-day one-cighteenth of thesilver of the 
world. It is par excellence our metal, and if driven to a choice 
| between those two alternatives, I should sooner seg the destinies 
ol my country launched upon a silver basis than to go into the 
| wild scramble with the * of the older world for the in- 


finitesimul output of gold, which year by year would prove in- 
sufficient to meet the growing jP hili of our 


population and 
our business. I mean in every word that I shall unt 


er to-day to 


— 
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employ the fullest measure of candor. I am willing to admit 
and I do admit, that in any suggestions which I may submit, 1 
speak from the standpoint of one who believes that the measure 
pending on report from the Committee on Finance forces me to 
choose hetween a single standard and a double standard. 

I believe more than that, that either the bill sent to us from 
the House or the substitute for it reported here in the Senate, 
leaves me no alternative except to take my choice between the re- 
tention of the act of 1890 and the re#stablishment of the demon- 
etization act of 1873. From my standpoint I can regard it in no 
other light, except that I must oppose the adoption of the bill 
which is pending or practically cast my vote for that nefarious 
piece of legislation which blotted the statute books of thiscountry. 

I do not believe that there isa man who sits upon my side of 
the Chamber, who, as an original proposition, would vote for the 
demonetization act of 1873. 

If the bill pending here to rapen the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law of 1890 is passed, I ask you, sir, pray tell me what 
follows then? Cheerfu y would I give it my support if it re- 
mitted the country to the then existing condition of affairs. 
If a repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law put 
the country back into precisely the condition which it occu- 
pied when that law was unfortunately enacted, it would have 
my vote and my support; but it does not doit. When you re- 
peal the 8 clause of the law of 1890 without a substi- 
tute, without an amendment, an unconditional repeal, you send 
the country back to the law of 1873, which was a naked act of 
demonetization. 

I can not go upon the record as an advocate of that act of 1873. 
I can not support the measure reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance without taking that position upon the record, and that, 
whilst life lasts me, I shall never do. 

As to the act of 1873, it were perhaps better to say no more. 
It has been discussed enough; it has n denounced; it has 
been abused, and never, in my judgment, has justice in that di- 
rection been done to it yet. It changed every contract within 
the broad limits of this land, whether evidenced by note, by 
bond, or by ely Sato It put into the pockets of the creditor 
class more than 30 per cent beyond their righteous dues, and 
piled a correaponding burden, which had never been earned, by 
sheer force of legislation, upon the shoulders of the debtor class 
of the country. 

According to the estimates of a recognized English authority 
(a momometallist, Robert Given) prices declined upon an average 
24 per cent from 1873 to 1879 because of the demand for gold 
from Germany and -America to meet the requirements of their 
single standard legislation. 

Imay be permitted, Mr. President, just here to say of that act of 
1873, what I took occasion to utter from my place in this Chamber 
upon the 9th day of January, 1891. I repeat it now. It is as true 
to- day as it was when it was uttered: 


Human ingenuity — not yet been able to furnish either justification or 
ne 


excuse for the demo zation of silver in this country. In 1873, when this 


foul deed was done, our silver dollar commanded a premium over gold. In 
the very hour ofits 1 8 ed it stood confessedly the more popular and bet- 
ter metal of the two on w. na untry and its business rested. 

Surely it was not stricken down because of its baseness; surely it was not 
rejec use the people discredited it. It had stood the strain of war, 
8 all of its vital functions as well as it had ever done throughout 

he ages that lie behind it. The volume of currency at that date, no man 
dare say, was too large for the country’s wants, an yeh for purposes that 
may be 8 ected, but which may not be admitted, t fell, the victim of a 


blow delivered in the dark. 

That I reiterate now. That act changed the unitof 
value in this land from the silver unit which had obtained from the 
foundation of this Government until, by adark-lantern process, 
this law was crystallized upon thestatute book. It changed the 
unit of value from silver to qola; it dropped the silver dollar 
from the list of coin metals; it put this country upon a single 
standard without warning or notice, without any preparation 
whatever. It is this law, it is this demonetization act of 1873, to 
which you will remit me by the passage of the act now before 
the Senate for adoption. 

Bad as the Sherman law of 1890 may be, bad as we know it to 
be—everything in this world, sir, goes by comparison—compared 
with the act of 1873, I prefer the retention of the Sherman law. 
That, at least, recognizes silver, and that metal the act of 1873 
demonetized. Hard lines, Mr. President, have we fallen upon 
when between these two alternatives we must choose; but I trust 
that the wisdom and conserratism of this Senate will find still 
en a fairer, a wiser, and a more righteous basis of adjust- 
ment. 

I do not believe that silver should be dispensed with as amoney 
metal in this country. [remember that five-sixths of the civ- 
ilized nations of this earth to-day stand upon a silver basis either 
wholly or partially. I remember that of the $10,000,000,000 that 
constitutes the money of the world, the silver and gold are well 
nigh evenly balanced. The estimate, in round numbers, from 


the best authorities that can be had—I refer to the Mint reports 
of my own country—is, I believe, that there are $3,600,000,000 of 
gold and $4,000,000,000 of silver. The fluctuation between these 
two metals is inevitable and unavoidable. 

It has been comparatively but a few years since, under the 
leadership of the great French economist, Laveleye, we saw the 
German nations demonetize gold in the year 1857, because of the 
heavy output from the recently discovered mines both of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Silver was then the precious metal. Gold 
was the cheaper one. That was to be guarded against. In the 
very center of that older eontinent we saw the wisest and most 
experienced of its nations, Prussia, Austria, Belgium, and others 
of the now German confederation, seek to protect themselves 
from a disturbance of their business concerns by striking down 
the yellow instead of the white metal. 

These fluctuations can not be avoided, and, in common fair- 
ness, not speaking from the standpoint of an expert, but from 
the standpoint of common sense, tell me, pray, sir, if stability 
of currency is what you want, which is the safer method by 
which to obtain it? it to rest upon either metal, or is it to 
accept an axiom in finance that it is the sum of these two metals 
the aggregate of gold and silver, which constitutes the universal 
measure of value. 

In times of disturbance the one operates as a check upon the 
other. Will you undertake to summon to your aid prophetic vis- 
ion and tell me that in the dim and distant future that stretches 
out before us no other mines, whether of silver or of gold, like 
those of Australia or of our own western border or of the South 
American countries, or of India or of Africa, are ever to be discov- 
ered and developed? Who will stand your sponsor if you under- 
take to guarantee to me that we may safely adopt either gold or 
silver as a standard and lookfor no disturbances by reason of an 
unexpected output in that individual metal? Then, if you adopt 
the bimetallic basis, if the output of one is unexpectedly and 
without warning increased, is doubled, trebled, or quadrupled, 
the other stands stationary as a check st the results, the 
disastrous results, always attending such a sudden disturbance 
inmonetary values. 

Ido not believe, Mr. President, that that act of 1873 was con- 
stitutional. I do not believe that the passage of the bill now 
pending, which does substantially in effect revive and put back 

nto operation the act of 1873, is a constitutional measure. The 
great expounder of this organic law, who made the State that 
sent him here forever famous by reason of his ability, his bril- 
liancy, his patriotism, and his invaluable service, Mr. Webster, 
of Massachusetts, not only in his day, but down to the present 
hour, stands confessedly the representative expounder of the 
Constitution of this country. I believe with him in that dec- 
laration that gold and silver, at a ratio fixed by Congress, con- 
stitute the standard of value in this country, and that neither 
Congress nor any State has the power to substitute another 
standard nor to displace that standard. 

With all respect for the great tribunal, the final arbiter unde 
our form of government, the court of last resort the shelter an 
the shield under which our liberties find their läst and, I hope 
their safest protection—with all respect for that court, I do no 
believe that the act of 1873 could ever have been held to be con- 
stitutional save for that-inevitable political bias which creeps 
into judicial tribunals and which creeps into legislative halls 
like this that biases human judgment; and those justices, like 
ourselves, are at last but human. 8 

But, sir, I protest upon other grounds, more than I shall tax 
the patience of this Senate to allow me to submit; I protest 
against striking down the silver metal here, because of the bur- 
dens that it will add to the debtor classes of this country, and 
not alone because of the unfair advantage it will give to the cred- 
itors, 

Why, sir, what do you propose? Youstrike down silver, which 
to-day is an unlimited legal tender among these people, and is 
there a man upon this floor who will deny that if that act should 
pass it will change the terms and conditions of every contract 
existing and unperformed to-day within the land? is there a 
man here who will deny that if you destroy one-half of the mone 
of the country you double the value of the remaining half, an 
every penny unearned that os put into the pocket of the creditor 
represents a penny of additional burden upon the bowed back of 
the debtor? What remuneration are you going to give to the 
debtor classes of this country? 

Sir, in the very opening years of this century, as far back as 
1819, not a free republic like this, but a monarchy of the older 
world, demonetized silver. History tells us that in 1819 the 
Kingdom of Portugal demonetized the silver metal; but it was 
fairer than our friends upon the other side are willing to be to- 
roo 8 In the very act that struck down the silver metal in Portu- 
g it was declared that the addition made to the burden of 
ebtor class of that country would be so heavy, the shrink- 
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age of values would be so great, injustice would be so clearly 
wrought, that 20 per cent of every debt, public, corporate, and 
private, within the realm of Portugal should be taken from the 
face of the obligation; and it was done in the act of demnetioza- 


on, 

Mr. MORGAN. But no abatement of the burden of the debtor 
is proposed here, except a bankrupt law. k 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I thank the Senator from Alabama for 
the suggestion. : 

In 1819 Portugal was unwilling by means of class legislation 
to rob the debtor classes of that country. She the bill, 
and Doubleday, in his life of Sir Robert Peel, tells us that in 
the same act she incorporated a provision that scaled every 
debt, corporate and private, within her realm 20 percent. As 
the Senator from Alabama suggests, there is no abatement of 
the burdens of the debtor proposed here, except a house of ref- 
uge in the shape of a bankrupt law. 

Mr. President, I have opposed the passage of a bankrupt law. 
I have stood in both Houses of Congress for well nigh twenty 
years opposing the passage of any reais law that carried a 
compulsory provision. I admit that conditions may arise in 
which the debtor classes may need such legislation, and will be 
entitled to it; but I deny that under any conditions which have 

yet obtained, a bankrupt law is a relief to the creditor class where 

it carries a compulsory provision. If silver is to be stricken 
down in this country, if the country is to be put upon a gold 
standard, it may be that even a compulsory peasant law may 
afford some relief from the evils that will be imposed upon this 
country. 

Who is it that is clamoring for the demonetization of this 
metal. With five-sixths of the civilized nations of the earth 
standing either upona silver standard or a bimetallic standard, 
who is it that clamors for its destruction? Not a majority of the 

ple of this world; not a majority of the nations of the earth. 
ussia stands to-day upon a bimetallic standard nominally, but 
in point of fact she stands upon anaked paper basis. Shestands 
practically to-day upon the same fiat-money basis as does Brazil. 
Germany is upon a single basis, and yet it is not Germany that 
is clamoring for this legislation. 

England is the only Sonny upon the earth that isdemanding 
the degradation of this metal. Her motives are not difficult to 
fathom. -England is to-day the heaviest creditor nation upon 
the earth, for the rest of the world, it is estimated, owes her 
$10,000,000,000. Is it to be wondered that England wants the 
single gold standard? If it be to the interest of that great cred- 
itor nation to insist upon it, then, in candor, tell me can it con- 
sistently be to the interest of a debtor nation to grantit? Con- 
ditions being reversed, policies must be reversed. What is to 
the interest of the debtor nation can not be to the interest of 
the creditor nation. 

But we are told during the progress of this discussion—not 
from the other side of the Chamber, but from this side of the 
Chamber; not from avowed monometallists, but from avowed bi- 
metallists—that we must wait. I was amazed tobe told that we 
should pass this unconditional repeal bill and go back to the de- 
monetization law of 1873, and wait until a fortunate day shoulp 
dawn to inaugurate legislation looking to the establishment of a 
bimetallic currency. Ah, the counsel did not stop there. The 
advice went further, and told us that we must wait until India 
reopened her mints to the silver of the world. What! India,a 
dependency of Great Britain, and we must wait until England 
directs her colonies to adopt a double standard, and then we may 
be permitted to follow in the wake! England dictates the finan- 
cial policies of India, but, thank God, more than a hundred years 
have passed since she was allowed to treat these States as her 
colonies or dependencies. Have Senators forgotten that more 
than a century ago, rather than submit to the domination, the 
financial exactions of the mother country, the people of our land 
resorted to the last argument to which liberty ever appeals— 
they went to the sword. And now, after a hundred years and 
more, are we to be remitted to that financial serfdom? 

Mr. President, it is not within the compass of human power 
to calculate in dollars and in cents, amounting to millions and 
billions, what it is to cost this country to pass the bill that is 
pending here. We know that every product of human industry 
within the limits of this land rises and fallsin price with silver 
as iis barometer. It was in 1892, year after the Sherman law 
went into operation, that silver touched 82 cents per ounce, the 
lowest point ever reached within its history. It was upon the 
Ist of July, 1891, that the co of silver 9 ceased. 
Between 1873 and 1879, or from 1873 to this blessed hour, the 
shrinkage in value of every sort and of every description has 
passed beyond the power of human computation. Thirty per 
cent, 50 per cent, 60 per cent has marked the shrinkage in the 
value of your farming lands and the products of the farm. 

A contraction of the currency always brings a shrinkage of 
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values, and every recognized authority upon the subject that has 
ever written or ever spoken tells us that in the train of that 
shrinkage of values and contraction of currency come disaster, 
wreck, and ruin to the farmer, to the manufacturer, to the me- 
chanic, and to all who depend upon them for their sustenance. 
Why, sir, if England can have the silver money in this coun 
demonetized, it will be a long stride in the direction of its uni- 
versal demonetization. What is to become of the single silver 
standard countries, because in this day of enlightenment and 
civilization no nation can afford to tread the selfish road which 
looks alone to the promotion of itsowninterests? Its neighbors 
must be consulted and their interests considered. The common 
interest that binds the world together can not be ignored. 
What is to become of China, holding a population of 400,000,000 
souls, which standsalone upon a silver basis? Looking to the 
southward, to the neighboring Republic of Mexico, and to the 
South American continent, what is to become of them, for they 
are silver people? A 

Suppose you demonetize silver, what then? You must 
strengthen your gold reserve. How? By a sale of bonds, an- 
other mortgage upon labor, and a purchase of the only metal left 
by which to measure values. In what amount, I ask? The an- 
swer comes, $200,000,000 of bonds; an addition to this gold re- 
serve of $200,000,000 must be made. Are we to go into the gen- 
eral scramble for the possession of this metal? 

Europe is hoarding gold to-day, not for commerce, but for 
war. there any need why we should enter the list as a com- 
petitor to bid against her? Suppose we do; sup that we 
rush into the market to bid for $200,000,000 of gold, do we not 
drive and force other silver countries of the world to follow our 
example? 

There is but 83, 600, 000, 000 of gold in all the world. If we need 
$200,000,000 to peng bes our reserve, surely it is a modest esti- 
mate to claim that the other silver and bimetallic countries of 
the world will need at least $1,000,000,000 more. What shall we 
pay for it? Whatever rate the holder sees fit to ask. Where 
will its premium stop? No mortal man can tell. What need 
have we for it? Are we threatened with invasion? Is there 
upon the earth an enemy against whose hostile approach we 
must provide? I think not. Europe is to-day an armed camp. 
That Continent is rocking to-day beneath the tread of more than 
6,000,000 of armed men. Each day brings its renewed threat of 
invasion over the border. 

Look at Russia, a silver country, whose unit of value is the 
silver ruble—a paper country, in point of fact. Will any man 
answer and tell me how much gold Russia is hoarding to-day? 
No, sir; because the man does not live upon this earth outside 
the Russian finance ministry who can form even an approximate 
idea. Her gold reserve to-day is estimated at between $450,- 
000,000 and $80,000,000. Why is she hoarding it? She does 
not transact her business upon a gold basis; she does not trans- 
act it upon a bimetallic basis. She is hoarding it for war. If 
you need proof of it iook at the facts known to us. Whilst we 
can not tell how much she has, it is an open secret that she 
holds to-day $20,000,900 of gold in England’s bank and she holds 
to-day $20,000,000 in Germany's bank. What for? To meet any 
demand of trade? No, sir. She holds it there for war purposes. 
Let a rumor of disturbance come between that Western empire 
and the English people and at once she withdraws $20,000,000 of 
gold from England and disturbs the finances of that nation per- 
haps as sadly as the recent outflow of $38,000,000 of gold from 
this country seems to have upset our commercial relations. 

The same is true of Germany. Look at the gold holdings of 
every prominent power upon the Continent of Europe, and it 
must convince you beyond cavil or dispute that the gold of the 
world, infinitesimal in amount as compared to the business of 
the world, is being hoarded, not for commerce but for war. Yet 
there are those who would advise us to go into this scramble to 
gues that gold, to bury $300,000,000 of it in the vaults of the 

reasury, where it would rust and rot, awaiting the invasion of 
our borders. 

We are told, Mr. President, that silver should be disgraced 
because it has depreciated in value. My answer is a denial; it 
is not true; silver has not depreciated in value, measured by any 
product of human industry, save gold. In the open marketsa 
dollar in silver to-day will buy as much of food or clothing, as 
much of the necessities of life, of the products of human labor, 
as it ever did before, or as will a dollar in the other metal. A 
silver dollar to-day will pay as much debt as it ever paa before, 
or will pay as much debt as a gold dollar will do to-day. Silver 
has not depreciated in value. The fairer, because the truer, 
way to state the proposition is that gold, and gold alone, has 
appreciated in value. The reason for that is not difficult to dis 
cover. You need not search below the surface for it lies patent 
upon the face. The one metal, by such acts as this now proposed, 
has been petted and fostered by the legislation of this country, 
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the oe hao been debased, degraded, and converted into a com- 
modity. 

Silver stands to-day the only honest measure of value in this 
country. If the price of an ounce of silver has gone down, so 
has the price of your bushel of wheat or corn, or your pound of 
pork or beef or cotton. Silver stands today where it has ever 
stood, the money of traffic and of trade, the money of the masses, 
the standard by which their labor has been measured, and you 
can not escape it. Iventure the assertion that never in the history 
of the human race was any metal subjected to the test that this 
white metal hasendured. Denounced asa commodity, put under 
the ban of the law, refused mintage except in limited quantities, 
stored in the vast storehouses of the country as you would store 
old broken furniture in the garret of your house; yet, despite 
its despised character, it stands to-day as the representative of 
every lick of labor that is struck by the 67,000,000 people who 
live upon this continent. 

We have heard, Mr. President, more than once about an hon 
est dollar, and aclamor has been raised that none but such as 
that should be issued or emitted by the Government. So say I; 
but let us determine what constitutes an honest dollar. Is itthe 
dollar that pays 100 centsof debt? Is itthe dollar that buys 100 
cents of labor? If that be the honest dollar, then the stamped 
silver dollar of this land is that. Or is the honest dollar one 
that pays $1.30 by reason of the legislation of which it has been 
made the beneficiary? Is the gold dollar worth by comparison 
with silver bullion to-day $1.30 upon the dollar? Is that an hon- 
est dollar? 

Who is the repudiator? Answer me? Is he the repudiator 
who offers to discharge the obligation of a dollar by paying you 
one that represents 100 cents in the open markets, or is he the 
repudiator who claims that you, his debtor, shall pay him when 

ou owe him a dollar or 100 cents, a dollar that represents $1.30? 
ow easy it is to change the terms upon which you submit your 
statement. 

But, Mr. President, Iam tempted to ask where and whence 
comes the demand for the demonetization of this metal. It does 
not come up to us in a gathering thunder chorus from the farm 
nor the 9 the mine. It comes from behind the grated 
vaulted door of the banks. Who is it who has too much money 
here? Surely not the people. Surely not the West and South, 
the great producing sections of this country that to-day are un- 
able to move their crops, to pay their debts, to relieve their 
3 or to support their families. We are in the midst of 
financial distress. Everyone charges it and everyone admits it. 

We are told bysome of our pore that the Sherman law is re- 
sponsible for this condition. Ido not believe it. Bad, as I know 
it is, it never brought all this trouble on us. It did not shrink 
our trade with the foreign nations of the earth. It did not trans- 
fer one-half of the aggregate wealth of the American people into 
the pockets of less than twenty-five thousand souls. Overpro- 
duction did not do that. Underconsumption, brought about by 
the hamper: restrictive features of your tariff system, the 
shortening and cios ng of your markets for the products of your 
labor, a fatally defective banking system, wild speculative in- 
vestments, and criminal extravagance in public expenciture— 
these are some of the causes which produced the troubled con- 
3 in which we find ourselves. The Sherman law did not do 

that. 

But the advocates of repeal, the advocates of a single standard, 
tell us that we must have an international standard of values. 
Mr. President, an international standard of values is a myth. 
There never was an international standard. There never will 
be. There never need to be. That it would be a convenience 
to commerce I confess, but that it is a necessity to commerce I 
deny. -Neither the gold sovereign of England, nor the gold 
Louis d’or of France, nor the gold eagle of America bears the 
same relative value to the silver coin of its respective country, 
and yet each stands as a representative of value in its country. 
What need have we for the international standard. Only one- 
twentieth of our trade is with fore nations, nineteen-twen- 
tieths of it is among ourselves. Neither the one nor the other 
ever crosses the borders of its domain that it must not be ad- 
justed upon a basis of relative value, its commercial value. 

There is no such thing in the ordinary employment of the term 
as the intrinsic value of a metal. What intrinsic value has the 
silver bullion? What intrinsic value has the gold bullion? You 
can not pay your debts with it. Youcannottransact the ordinary 
business affairs of life with it. It isa commodity. It is a dead 
substance until the stamp of a responsible government is put 
upon it which vitalizes it. 

Mr. President, the destruction of silver as one of the moneyed 
metals of this country would entail untold loss, suffering, ruin 
upon this people. The repeal of the Sherman law will not cure 
the distempers under which we suffer. He who so diagnoses 


this case is but a quack in the profession of political doctors. 


The disease lies deeper. The trouble lies further back. Your 
tariff system needs revision. Your financial system needs over- 


hauling. 
I stand here to-day to advocate both of these necessary works. 


It would seem that it was scarcely necessary either in this 


Chamber or in this country to make an argument or to enter a 

lea in behalf of a bimetallic currency. If there be one postu- 

te in the current politics of the American people upon which 
all parties seem to be agreed it is that of the establishment and 
the maintenance and the 8 of a double standard of 
values in this country. he Republican national convention 
which met upon the 7th day of June, 1892, in the city of Minne- 
apolis, incorporated into its declaration of principle, into its 
goo anaon of promises to the American people, the following 
p 5 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the 
two metals, so that— 

What?— 
sothat the 
eee 3 ere ieee of the dollar, whether ofsilver, 

That is the condition we are in to-day. The purchasing and 
debt-paying power of every dollar of money circulating in this 
realm to-day is equal, whether it be gold or silver or paper 
Let it be remembered, whatever the practice of the Government 
may be, that where two metals are made legal tender, the right 
of option belongs to the debtor and not to the creditor. If the 
debtor may not discharge his obligation in the metal that he 
selects, then that metal is nota legal tender. Who proposes to 
disturb that condition? That is what the party to which you 
gentlemen upon the other side belong hasdeclared to be its pur- 
pose. Are you willing to make good that pledge to the Ameri- 
can people? You promised to do it in the last authoritative ut- . 
terance that you ever made to the American people. The 
question confronts you to-day, Will you make good that promise 


or will you break it? 
Mr. WASHBURN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Kentucky a question right here. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BLACKBURN, With pleasure. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Would we comply with the promise if we 
should agree to vote for the free and unlimited coinage of silver? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will answer the Senator by saying that 
the term free coinage of silver” isa misleading term. There 
never was such a thing in this country as the free coinage of 
silver. The correct term is the unlimited coinage of silver. 
From the foundation of this Government until 1873, when that 
metal was demonetized, silver never was coined free. A tax, 
called seigniorage, of 10 per cent was always put upon it; and 
hence the distinction in your dollar as described in your laws 
of finance. Up to 1873 the holder of silver bullion went to the 
mint with his silver bars of 412} grains of pure silver, and he was 
entitled to its mintage. 

Mr. BUTLER. Three hundred and seventy-one and a quarter? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. No, sir; he must carry 412+ grains of 
pure silver to the mint. He was entitled to its mintage, and the 
Government exacted a toll, called seigniorage, of 10 per cent. 
Forty-one and one-fourth grains of that pure silver belonging to 
the bullion holder, to the miner, the smelter, was taken out and 
covered into the ‘Treasury of the United States and 414 grains 
of alloy was substituted in its place. Hence the distinction. The 
silver dollar is described as a dollar of 412+ nine-tenths 
fine, or a silver dollar of 3711 grains pure silver, which meant 
the same dollar. The profit of the Government consisted not in 
the 414 grains of pure silver subtracted from this bullion, but, 
measured exactly and accurately, the profit of the Government 
meant the difference between the value of 417 ins of pure 
silver metal and the costof 41? grains, infinites , incalculable, 
of the mixed alloy metal that was used as a substitute. 

Now, I will say to the Senator from Minnesota that if he will 
unlock the mints of this country, if he will restore to the silver 
metal the same right of coinage and of mintage that it held prior 
to 1873, he will make good the promise contained in the plat- 
form of his party, which I have read and ventured to call to the 
attention of the Chainber. 

Mr. WASHBURN. There is where the difference of opinion 
arises. My judgment is, and I think it is the judgment of the 
men who formed that platform, that by adopting the free coinage 
of silver we would go to the monometallic basis of silver. 

Mr. BLACKB Now, will the Senator from Minnesota 
= me to ask him a question, and I do it in all sincerity and, 

need not add, with all res Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota feel that he is making good this pledge that his party gave ta 
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the American pers by voting for a bill that demonetizes silver 
and strikes it from the list of money metals of this country? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I believe the repeal of this law (which 
the Senator and every member on his side admits is a vicious 
law) will be taking the first step towards genuine bimetallism; 
and me that thing is done I do not believe genuine bimetallism 
is possible. 

r. BLACKBURN. Then, withalldue respect, will the Sen- 
ator permit me to suggest that the proposition as he states it 
suggests to my mind the employment of the most heroic methods 
- ever known in desperate cases, that is, to decapitate the patient 
before you can begin to build up his depleted system. Does the 
Senator mean that after we have slain it we shall be gracious 
enough not to bury it and trust to the interposition of the Al- 
mighty to bring about a resurrection? 

Mr. CPHERSON, Will the Senator from Kentucky yield 
to me? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. With pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. As the Senator is upon tho platforms of 
the two political parties I should like to ask him whether he 
finds in the Democratic platform any mandatory instructions to 
Congress from the national Democratic convention to proceed to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver upon any ratio whatever, 
either before or after the re of the Sherman Jaw? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will take pleasure in trying to answer 
the Senator from New Jersey. I will state what I find in the 
body of the last Democratic national convention’s platform. I 
asked the attention of the Senator and the country to the pledges 
piven by my friends upon the other side, but I trust no one be- 

ved me to be unfair enough to fail to call attention to the pledges 
that were given by my side. Here it is. I will read in answer 
to the Senator from New Jersey. I find that the seventh section 
of the platform adopted by the last Democratic national conven- 
tion, held in the city of Chicago upon the 21st of June, 1892, reads 
thus: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1800 


asa 8 t, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
which should make all of its supporters as well as its author— 


It seems to have had no author— 
anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold 


Here is my answer to the honorable Senator— 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of potn gori and silver without discrimina: 
against either metal or charge for tage, but the dollar unit of coinage o: 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be ad- 
justed through international ment or by such safeguards of legislation 
as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals and the equal 
power— 


I crave the Senator's especial attention 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times— 


Where? 


in the markets and in the payment of debts; and we demand that all pa- 
shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. Wein- 
policy as es necessary for the protection of the farm- 
d defenseless victims of unstable 


For whom? Not for the banker, not for the board of trade, 
not for the bondholder, not for the hoarder of gold, not for 
England. 


We insist upon this policy as especially 5 for the protection of the 
farmers and iabo: classes, the first and most defenseless victims of un- 
stable money and a fluctuating currency. 


There is the platform of my party on the question under con- 
sideration, and I stand here to-day ready, willing, anxious, plead- 
ing, appealing for the chance to crystallize into law ever sen- 
tence, every line, every word, every syllable contained within 
the limits of that platform. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will not fail to observe that 
the platform of the Democratic party presents three distinct 
propositions. The first one is as follows: 

We denounce the Republican 1 ation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the fu- 
ture which should make all its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. 

Here was the injunction of a Democratic national convention 
speaking to this Democratic Congress—a Democratic convention 
made up of delegates representing every township and every 
community of people in 8 That was the first order. 

Now, President Cleveland in conformity with that declaration 
of faith of the Democratic convention has called us together in 
extraordinary session and recommended repeal. Sofar we have 
reached. The bill is now before the Senate, reported favorabl 
by the Committee on Finance. But say some Senators, includ. 
ing the honorable Senator from Kentucky, before proceeding to 
repeal the Sherman law there is some other provision of the 
Democratic platform which requires notice from us. 


Now, the next clause in thissectton of the platform, as I read 
it here, contains these words: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country. 

Well, we do hold to it. 


And to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating aes 
either metal or 8 for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of both 
metals must be eq in intrinsic and exchangeable value. 

We hold to the use of both metals. That means a disuse of 
neither metal. If by the use of silver, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and those who think with him are to-day advocating, the 


effect would be to demonetize gold and drive gold out of the 


country, then surely the Democratic platform does not demand 
legislation under this provision, The Senator himself has de- 
clared that he is not in favor of a policy which demonetizes gold 
or demonetizes silver. He isin favor of the use of both gold and 
silver, as the platform declares the Democratic party to be. 

I was honored with a position as a member of the committee 
on resolutions at that convention, and I know something of what 
happened there. I was also a member of the subcommittee on 
resolutions. The advocates of the free-and unlimited coinage 
of silver in that convention demanded that the word Free“ 
should be placed before the word ‘‘coinage,” upon the plea that 
the Democratic platform gave no promise that silver could have 
free coinage at the mints. This amendment was voted down in 
the committee on resolutions and it was voted down in the con- 
vention with one loud acclaim. 

Now, let me ask the Senator this question: If the Demo- 
cratic party stood pledged to free coinage under one clause why 
did you have an alternative proposition? 

We hold also to ‘‘aninternationalagreement.” We holdstill 
to another proposi Kon; and what is it? That silver and gold 
may be used under some ‘‘safeguard of legislation.” The Dem- 
ocraticCongress has a choice to ađopt any one of these three 
. and be in full compliance with the terms of the 
platform. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am glad to yield any portion of my 


time to the Senator from New Jersey, for he is not only always 


courteous and fair himself in extending such a recognition to 
other Senators, but he is fair in the statementof his proposition. 
But the Senator hardly quoted the platform from w he and 
I have so recently read when he said that that platform de- 
manded as a condition precedent to the unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver, the result of an internationalagreement. . I did not say that 
the bill now under consideration was not in line with the plat- 
form as I have read it, for it is. My objection to the pending 
measure is not that it is contravention of the declarations of my 
party, but it is because it does not come up to the promises that 
my party gave. 

Sir, you may divide and you may subdivide that plank of the 
platform, if you wish; you can not break it into fractional sen- 
tences so as to warrant the presentation of the bill pending be- 
fore this body. The party never told you in that platform to 
come here and repeal a portion of the Sherman law. It told 
you to repeal the cowardly makeshift” that was denominated 
the Sherman law. The bill that your committee has submitted 
to us here to pass does not even conform to that one section of 
the platform. That plank in the platform told you to do more 
things than one. It told you to repeal the Sherman law of 1890. 
Are you proposing to do it? Does the substitute bill now before 
the Senate—does the bill as it came from the other wing of this 
Capitol pro it? Neither. You propose to do one part of an 
infinitis portion of what vour platform told you todo. You 

ropose to repeal one clause in what is known as the Sherman 
aw and leave the rest of it to stand. You propose to repeal 
nothing in the Sherman law except that which re&énacts the 
demonetization law of 1873. f 

Now, Mr. President, the difference between the Senator from 
New Jersey and myself upon this issue is easily stated and easily 
comprehended. He stands here proposing to carry out the plat- 
form to the extentof one sentence in one section of one plank of 
his own platform. 

A 5755 McPHERSON. I propose to stop the purchase of silver 
on. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I stand here, on the contrary, proposing 
to execute that platform tothe letter. I say incorporate in your 
bill more than a repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law. The platform of my party, which lies before me, nowhere 
mentions or alludes to the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law, the only thing which you propose to repeal. My platform 
demands the repeal of the whole of that law and so do I, because 
I meant to tell the truth when I accepted that platform, and I 
mean now, God popie me, to make that po se good. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Kentucky yield 
to me for a moment? 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I trust it is not more than a question. 


. 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. Will not the Senator observe that he has 
already stated he does not wish to go to silver monometallism? 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Ido not, and I never will agree to go 


there. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Verywell. Doesnotthe Senator observe 
that if we were to repeal all the sections of the Sherman law the 
certificates already issued would be payable in silver, and weare 
shen at onze upon a silver basis and going to silver monometal- 


Mr. BLACKBURN. The difference between the Senator 
from New Jersey and 5 just there is still easily stated and 
easily comprehended. I am trying to get him to carry out the 
papom of the party. I want to repeal the Sherman law as 

ly as he does. He wants to re a piece of it. I want to 
repeal all of it, and in the place of it substitute that which is 
eee to guard against silver monometallism just as he de- 
scribes. 

But I want to ask the Senator from New Jersey a question of my 
own now. However widely he and I may differ as to the construc- 
tion of that plank of the platform, there is one thing upon which 
I do not believe there is room enough for any difference between 
him and myself. I ask the Senator from New Jersey whether 
he believes that his construction of the platform will be car- 
ried out by reviving the law of 1873 and demonetizing silver and 
striking it from the list of precious metals in this country? 
Does the Senator believe in the light of his own construction of 
the platform that he is obeying it or making its pledges good 
when the platform demands bimetallism? Does he believe that 
he is redeeming the promise given in that platform when he 
strikes the metal down and demonetizes it altogether? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator give me time to answer? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I would rather the Senator should take 
his own time, as he told me he was going to do. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will giadly answer the Senator when I 
have an opportunity. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam sorry to miss the honorable Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] from his seat, for I had a ques- 
tion that I wanted ro od to him, which was suggested by his in- 
terrogatory submitted to me. 

We are told by the advocates of a monometallic standard that 
what this country wants is an international currency that will 
circulate abroad. Whatfor? Here within the last few months, 
when a drain of $38,000,000 was made upon gold in this country, 
the whole nation was thrown intoa state of convulsionand panic. 
Do you wanta money that will go abroad,and yet hysterics ensue 
the very instant that it takes its flight across the ocean? 

Mr. President, I hold, and it may not be denied, thatunderany 
construction which any man can give to the financial plank of 
either platform both parties have demanded in good faith and 
have promised the people, I trust in good faith, not to put this 
country is 7 a single standard of gold, but now and here to put 
it upon a bimetallic standard of gold and silver without discrimi- 
nation as to either metal. 

There is nota political organization upon this continent that 
challenges the confidence of the American people or that asks 
for their support or vote that has dared to hold a conventionand 
announce a platform without swearing and avowing to the people 
that their purpose was to put the country upon a bimetallic basis. 
Who can tell what the resultof the last election would have been 
but for the pledge given in the platform I have read? The fight 
was made not between the parties upon the silver question, for 
the Minneapolis convention and the Chicago convention in 1892 
had vied with each other to see which could go the furthest in 
promising bimetallism to the American people. 

Mr. President, I am pleading for the life of a metal. I an- 
nounced in candorat the outset that I Speke from the standpoint 
of a man who honestly believes that the question we are con- 
fronting to-day is either a gold standard or bimetallism for this 
people. I am pleading for the life of a metal that has rendered 
faithfulservice and discharged every mission intrusted toits keep- 
ing, whether in or in war, for more than three thousand 

ears thut lie behind us. Iam pleading for the life ofa metal that 

as ever been the metal of the masses, upon which the daily trans- 
actions of life have ever rested. It was not gold, but it is silver 
that provides the lamp with oil, which redeems from darkness 
the humble home of the toiler. It was not gold, but it is silver 
that provides and purchases the loaf of bread that stays the gs 
of hunger when the son of toil seeks his rest at the close of each 
aay of his treadmill existence. It was silver that fed and paid 
and clothed and maintained your armies in the darkest hour of 
your country’s peril. It was silver that survived the storm of 
war and came down to us in peace still the choicest metal of the 
two, ruling at a premium whether in war or in peace, until that 
dark hour in that dark nighton the 12th of February, 1873, when 
without a note of warning to the country, without notice to the 
millions who were to be plundered and made the victims of the 


enactment, the precious metal fell never to rise again except 
when wearing the shackles of limitation that the law of 1878 was 
only able to imposes. 

Mr. President, the metal in whose behalf I speak to-day is the 
basis upon which the business of five-sixths of the human race is 
predicated. It is the corner stone upon which rests the pros- 
perity and the thrift, the happiness and the hope of the vast 
majority of the human family. It has not lost any of its intrinsic - 
value. Ifitstands to-day a debased coin, it is only when com- 
pared with that one single product of human N gold. 
Subject it to any other test you will, however crucial or severe 
it stands as it has ever s , the fairest, the most honest of all 
the standards of values that this people have ever known. We 
hold to-day one-eighteenth of the silver of the world. 

I pray you not to strike it down. Who may tell what the next 
step is to be? What is to become of the silver that we already 
hold? I believe the estimate is that there are $350,000,000 of 
coined silver, including the subsidiary coinage, now in use in 
this country, and $150,000,000 of silver bullion stored away in 
the vaults of the Treasury. What is to become of this? 

The question that I wanted to ask the honorable Senatorfrom 
Minnesota was to tell me what would be that nextstep to which 
he alluded? After passing this bill and demonetizing this metal 
what is your next step towards redeeming the pledges and the 
promises of the platforms? Is that next step to be to sell as a 
commodity the „000, 00 of silver that we hold to-day in order 
to complete the elimination of this metal from the moneyed met- 
als of the world? Or will you tell me that the $500,000,000 of sil- 
ver that we hold, including the 8150, 000, 000 of uncoined bullion, 
is to be circulated at par and floated as honest money inconjunc- 
tion with our gold and paper circulation? If that be your an- 
swer, then I inquire further if it be honest to float 8500, 000,000 
of silver at par which are worth but 70 cents per 100, how does 
it become honest to float one thousand million? If it be 
good morals to force this country to take at face value as legal 
tender 500,000,000 of dishonest dollars, in what school of ethics 
have you been taught if you tell me that it becomes dishonest 
to float 800,000,000, or 1,000,000,000 of thosesame dollars? There 
is no difference in the argument; it is only in the amount, 

Mr. GRAY. May I suggest to the Senator frem Kentucky 
that it is nota qorton of morals but a question of power in the 
Government., ile we may float $500,000,000 we may not be 
able to maintain the parity of $1,000,000,000 or $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iask the Senator from Delaware, with 
all respect, if that is his opinion? 

Mr. GRAY. I was not stating that the country could not 
float $1,000,000,000. I only said it was a queron of degree. 
Whatever the point may be, there is a point, in my opinion, 
when the Government will be unable to maintain the parity of 
silver with its unlimited coinage or purchase. That is all. 
8 that point may be I have not stated except by way of illus- 
tration. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The answer of the Senator from Dela- 
ware only shows what I have held to be the fact, thatin the bill 
pending before us it is proposed that we shall venture upon asea 
of experiment. It is empiricism in legislation. The past fur- 
nishes us no guide by which to shape our course. 

But, Mr. President, in my judgment, the repeal of the so-called 
Sherman law will not cure the evils under which we suffer. I 
know the inconsistencies to which politics very frequently sub- 
jects the statesman. During the long years of my service in one 
or the other House of Congress, whenevera tariff debate comes up, 
there are those who remind us that we who advocate a tariff for 
revenue are, if not the agents, the allies of Great Britain. I 
hear nothing of that sort upon this monetary question, at least 
not from that yh ah 

Just here I will ask the indulgence of the Senate for a moment, 
convinced that Ican not now put it in better shape than it 
seems by the records of the Senate I did succeed in putting it 
upon the 9th of January, 1891, to what was then said by me 
when a measure similar to the one now under consideration was 
before the Senate: 


When the tariff is under discussion we are charged with being the adyo- 
cates of British theorles, but upon this issue the tables seem to have been 
turned. The British theory of a sings gas standard finds its champions 
in the Senator from Ohio ana those who follow his leadership. He and they 
may not like England’s tariff views, but they appear to be amazingly enam- 
ored with her financial or monetary policy, so long as it serves the purpose 
here as it has served there of the annuitants, the capitalists, the money- 
holders, and the money-changers, even though it grinds to poverty the toii- 
ing millions of our land. - 

I repeat that language here and now, and I ask who are Eng- 
land’s allies here, the only nation upon the civilized earth that 
is clamoring for the demonetization of silver, the heaviest cred- 
itor nation in the world, and we, a debtor nation, advised to 
follow in her wake, to adopt her policies, to enhance the value 
of her investments, and increase the load of debt that we stag- 
ger under to-day? 


eee acerbic co cap ea os eine Geert en etna 
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Mr. President, the repeal of the Sherman law will not cure 
the froubles that we are under. We must go further. The 
treatment must be more thorough and it must be more heroic. 
You must revise your tariff system. You must strike out and 
eliminate its prohibitory features and in many cases those that 
approximate so closely to prohibition. You must broaden your 
markets for the products of your labor. You must open up a 
wider trade. You must build up a demand for the productions 
of American labor. You must remember that we feed the other 
nations with the surplus of our products. You must bring the 
tariff down to a strictly revenue basis, You must strike fromit 
the features of class legislation which have enabled less than 
25,000 of our people to put into their pockets one-half of the ag- 
gre ted wealth of this whole country, leaving the remaining 

7,000,000 to divide up among themselves the remainder. 


The Sherman law did not do that. It was a system of cun- 
ningly devised class legislation, not only in the taxing law and 
the tariff system, but in the monetary system as well. Youmust 
revise and you must remodel the financial system of your coun- 
try. You must go bick where the Constitution puts you and 

lace your country upon the bimetallic basis, which the organic 
lew of this land declare shall alone constitute the standard of 
value in this country. You must adopt the gold and silver 
standard according to the provisions and the promises and the 
platforms of all the parties on even terms; and then the paper 
money that is issued to the people should be issued based upon 
that bimetallic standard, and it should be issued directly by the 
Government and not filtered to the people through the agency 
of petted and fostered national banks. 

You must go further. You must repeal the 10 per cent tax 
on State bank issues in order to afford a safety valve by whicha 
sudden, unnecessary, unusual and selfish contraction of the cur- 
rency of this country can not be accomplished. In 1862, durin 
the war period, when amid the booming of cannon and the clas. 
of arms the laws were silent, the same cunning, selfish, con- 
triving element of the American people, whose cloven foot is seen 
to-day in the legislation pending, accomplished by indirection 
that which they dared not attempt in a direct, fair, and manly 
manner. There was not then, tnere is not now, either in this 
Chamber or elsewhere, a man to be found who ever claimed or 
dared to claim that Congress held any rightfulor constitutional 
power to prohibit the issue of money by aState bank institution. 
It was not stricken down by a blow from the front; but by indi- 
rections that was accomplished which not evenin war was dared 
to be attempted by more directmethods. The taxing power was 
invoked to accomplish the result. 

Congress passed a bill saying to the State banks, ‘‘ We admit 
that we have no power to refuse you the privilege or to curtail 
or to oes your right to issue your State bank money, but we 
will use the taxing power to accomplish that which we can not 
reach in any other way, and we will charge you 10 per cent for 
the privilege and the luxury of loaning your State bank issue at 
6 and 7 per cent.“ So long as that State bank issue law stood un- 
repealed, so long as those State banks were allowed to emit their 
currency, if was impossible for the commercial center of this 
country ever to contract or expand the volume of currency at 
pleasure. It was,asI have stated, a safety valve. You must re- 
peal that 10 per cent tax upon State banks, and then never again 
will Wali street be able to make a corner upon the currency of 
this country as the stock gambler makes a corner upon its wheat 
and its corn. 

You must reduce your expenditures to an economic and an 
honest basis. You must purge your pension roll, which now 
reaches one hundred and sixty-odd million dollars every year, 
of the heavy percentage of 5 and fraud by which we 
all know itis encumbered. You must enact an income tax law, 
forcing the wealth of the country to bear its just share of the 
burdens of Government. 

When these things are done, if in God’s providence they may 
ever be done, then financial disasters and panics will be sup- 
planted by prosperity and progress; strikes will be heard of no 
more; tramps will give place to well paid and contented labor; 
we will then exchange hunger for happiness and tears for smiles 
amid the toiling millions of this land; every industry—agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, or mining—will gain new life; and then 
we may hope to attain the destiny to which we are entitled— 
that of the freest, the most prosperous, the happiest people upon 
the earth. 

But, Mr. President, the legislation that is proposed to us now, 
in my judgment, isa movement in the backward direction. It 
is not toward the great destiny that is in front of us. I trust that 
the wisdom and the conservatism of the Senate will find some 
adjustment.of the vexed question which seems so difficult of set- 
tlement now. I reiterate the hope expressed this morning by 
the Senator from South Carolina Pur. BUTLER] that a compro- 


mise may be reached which will be satisfactory to all shades of 
opinion upon this question. 

With him I agree, that in all the tissues which have been 
presented for the determination of the American Congress, com- 

romise has been in most instances the only available method 
ound at our command. In 1832, when the issue growing out of 
the nullification ordinance of a State of this Union threatened 
serious embarrassmentand trouble, extreme men held toextreme 
views upon both sides. Neither dominated, neither could, with 
a peaceful solution to result, A compromise formed the basis of 
the adjustment. Again, in 1820, when the great empire State, 
so ably represented by the Senator in front of me [Mr. VEST], 
was c oring for admission to the Union, the storm clouds 
athered, and it looked as though the peace of the Union was to 
disturbed and its prosperity was to be blighted. But again 
compromise was called in as the only available means of settle- 
ment. It answered its mission of mercy: it accomplished that 
purpose; and we moved on in our upwardroad to prosperity and 
power. And so again in 1840. 

Again, in 1850, when the integrity of the Union was trembling 
in the balance; when exasperated men, leading upon both sides, 
refused and turned a deaf ear for months to all appeals to reason, 
that same master spirit that had ruled the storm of 1832 and that 
of 1840 came back, and towering up above the forms of those by 
whom he was surrounded, the great commoner, the matchless 
popular leader, again appeared, bent and bowed with agoto lead 
the cause of peace, of compromise, of adjustment; and again the 
storm clouds passed and the ship of state rode on into peaceful 
waters. 

Mr. President, in after years, when posterity shall come to 
study the great characters that have loomed up boldest in our 
history, the name of Clay will stand out brightest upon the pages 
of his country’s history, not as the magnetic orator, not as the 
matchless leader, but as the great pacificator, who, by the em- 
ployment of wisdom, of conservatism and prudence, had calmed 
the angry feelings of his fellow-men and saved from wreck and 
ruin the destinies of his country. 

I appeal now, as did the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER], let us look and see if there be no basis of adjustment 
upon which this issue may be determined. There are those 
who sit upon this side of the Chamber who know with what per- 
sistency and with what earnestness of effort I have ee par 
from the day this Congress was convened down till now, to find 
a basis of compromise. I shall myself, sir, to-morrow submit for 
the consideration of the Senate an amendment which I propose 
to offer looking in that direction. 

I am a compromise man. I will go as far as the farthest, and 
7 will go farther to adjust the issue which we are now con- 
sidering. 

If you say that you want seigniorage out of the silver metal, I 
answer and say, Take it.” If there are those who think I am 
making this fight for the owner of the silver mine, the silver 
smelter, they are mistaken. He constitutes too small, too infini- 
tesimala factor in the great calculation to be entitled to consid- 
eration. Where he would lose a penny by the demonetization of 
silver, the cotton, the corn, the wheat grower of the country 
would lose his dollars. If you think that it is in the protection of 
the silver interests of the Northwest, I answer and say, Put 
your tax or your toll upon his metal.” I do conceive, and I do 
avow it, thatit would notbe fair for this Government, by legisla- 
tion, to strike down the industries which have been built up in 
those silver-producing States under the shield and shelter of the 
law—fifty motions a year to be struck down by one fell blow— 
where honest men have invested their capital, not upon an im- 
plied, but an express contract that they were to have the protec- 
tionofthe law. But if you believe that that is what is inspiring 
the opposition to this bill, I pray you to accept my assurance that 
you are mistaken. 

If seigniorage is what you want, take it; if the 10 per cent 
charge before 1873 is not enough, double it, take 20, I will 
agree to that. If that will not suffice, take 25 per cent out of 
every ounce of pare silver metal that goes tothe mint. Let the 
Government, if its necessities require it, strip the owner of one- 
quarter of his possession. I admit that that would not be in ac- 
cordance with the platform of either party, but I will take that 
rather than to see this metal murdered. If it is not seignior- 
age, if it is the ratio you complain of, I beg you to allow me to 
remind you that of all the nations of this earth that use silver 
as a money metal there are but two or three whose ratio is as 
high as ours. The Latin Union stands upon a ratio of 154; 
South America stands 7 8 lower ratio than ours; all Europe 
stands on a lower ratio than we, except, I believe, three of the 
European nations. Our ratio is 16 to 1. If you tell me that 
that ratio is too low, in the spirit, not of 1 but of compro- 
mise, pleading ever for an adjustment of this issue, I say raise 


your ratio, make it 17, make it 18, make it 19, make it 20; and, 
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for one, I will accept it rather than have this silver metal 
stricken down. ; 

Ihave but one condition to impose apon a compromise, and 
that only because it is essential, it is indispensable to the pres- 
ervation of the life of silver. The only condition that I would 
impose would be this: Unlock the doors of your mints to the sil- 
ver metal, give it its right of entry there, then hamper it with 
what conditions you choose. 

Such is my faith in the metal for which I plead, that I only 
want a day in court; I only want access to the mints with it, and 
then leave it to work out its own well-assured salvation. Ifcom- 
promise can be had, Mr. President, it is that line upon which I 
mean to act. 

But important as this issue is, it is equally important that we 
must settle it. I regret that in the course of this long debate 
for the debate has been exhaustive, elaborate, and able—Sena- 
tors should have found it necessary either to threaten or to pre- 
dict that the time was coming when the Senate would prove un- 

ual to its duty or unwilling to discharge it. 

Mir, in all the history of this body rules that were hinted at 
on yesterday have never been applied. In all the history of the 
Senate cloture and previous questions have been strangers to 
this Chamber. I trust and hope that the day will never come 
when they shall be needed in the deliberations of the Senate. 
Surely no act nor utterance from this side of the Chamber has 
warranted such apprebension. 

But, Mr. President, the people who stand behind us are de- 
manding a settlement of this question. Iam the last man who 
would ever seek to abridge the right of debate in the Senate of 
the United States; I am the one who will stand to the last in- 
sisting that the freest, the fullest scope of discussion is the onl 
sure guide to an intelligent conclusion, and yet we must admit 
that, irksomeas these speeches may have become to us, they have 
grown still more tiresome to the country. The very utterances 
that we are making here to-day fall upon dullears but impatient 
souls. The people want this questionsettled. By ‘‘the people” 
I mean those who are opposed to the demonetization of silver as 
well as that smaller element that clamors for its degradation. 
The people want to know their fate. 

Mr. President, all of us are annuitants; there is not a man in 
either House of Congress who does not draw a fixed salary for 
the support and maintenance of himself and family; but the 
ople behind us are not so fortunately situated. I have been 
Poa 3 within the last week, I have been among them, and I feel 
doubly assured that the people of my State stand where I do upon 
the question weare considering, Gladly would I select the State 
from which I come as the jury to decide this issue and submit to 
a vote of its people the question of remonetization, free coinage, 
or demonetization of the silver metal. I knowthe verdict which 
would come; and it would come in no uncertain tones. 

But, Mr. President, the people behind us are impatient, and 
have a right to be impatient, standing in the midst of the deso- 
lation which surrounds them, with their trade stagnating, with 
their labor unemployed, with enterprise paralyzed, with 2,000,- 
000 men to-day 3 highways and our streets borgin 8 
not for bread, but for labor by which to earn it, with strikes 
every community within the limits of the land, brought about 
by hungry laborers who can not find work. No wonder that in 
such a condition, shivering in their nakedness and taking coun- 
sel of their hunger, they demand that action shall be taken by 
this Senate. It ought to be taken. The people want this issue 
settled, and, for one, I here declare that I will have no part nor 
hand in deferring or delaying itsadjustment. 

I shall 8 any substitute and every amendment that may 
be offered which looks to the preservation of the life of the sil- 
ver metal. Ishall not give my vote nor my support to any bill 
which demonetizes that metal and strikes it from the list of 
measures of value, nor shall I seek by any obstructive tactics to 
delay the settlement to which sooner or later we are bound to 
come. 

The Senate, thank God, isadeliberative body. I haveabiding 
faith in its conservatism and in its wisdom. Ido not believe 
that it will cross the track of its history fora hundred yearsand 
refuse to decide an issue pory commercial and nonsectional, 
and thereby make impossible the passage of any measure, tariff 
or other, during the remainder of this Congress or any succeed- 
ing Congress. Ihave no war to make with anyone nor quarrel 
to prosecute. 

e are told that this wasaconspiracy. To thatcharge I bear 
willing testimony, for I do believe it. We are told that this 
panic was unusual in its features and its construction. That, 
too, is true. It is a panic unprecedented in its character. It 
was brought about by that element of our popmistion who de- 
manded an issue of bonds, and would be satisfied with nothing 
less. Proof upon the face of the paper incontestable and indis- 
putable is furnished in support of the allegation. 


I regret to hear it charged or rather intimated that the Ad- 
ministration was a party to the conspiracy which had brought 
these troubles upon the country. at is not true, and its 
falsity is easy of demonstration. : 

Ihave heard references made to an interview held between 
the head of the Treasury Department and the bankers of Wall 
street on the 29th of April last in that great metropolis. Iknow 
now, as I knew then, the accidental character of that meeting of 
the Secretary with those bankers, and I knew in detail then, as 
Iknow now, the result of that interview, what passed at it, what 
subjects were discussed, and the unsatisfactory condition in 
which the bankers of that city were left at its conclusion. But 
I know of another interview, which was held by the representa- 
tives of the Rothschilds in New York, not in the city of New 
York, but in the city of Washington, not at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, buton the seeking of the New York 
Wail street bankers, not on the 29th of April, but on the 26thor 
27th of April. I knew then that the demand was made for the 
issue of $150,000,000 of bonds. So far from this Administration 
being a pee to that conspiracy, that demand was perempto- 
rily, flatly, and unconditionally refused. A conspiracy! Yes: 
it was a conspiracy, and by the same conspirators who have been 
at work upon the finances of this country for more than thirty 
years. 

Iknow when war came on in 1861 and t armies had to be 
raised and clothed and armed and fed and paid, that proportion- 
ately large sums of money must of necessity be raised. The 
Government was unable to raise the millions necessary to pros- 
ecute that war to a successful termination, except through the 
financial agencies of this money center, the bankers of New 
York. They undertook the herculean task of raising the money 
necessary for war, and they did it. They did it upon terms that 
I apprehend did not cost them any sacrifice. It is true that 
they bough: our bonds at a discount in depreciated currency, it 
is true that they made untold millions of money through the 
financial transactions of which soy became the agents; but, to 
their credit, beitsaid, that it is equally true they raised the mone 
that the Government needed for the prosecution of that war, an 
bridged it safely over to its conclusion in 1865. When that war 
ended this Government found itself staggering under a debt of 
$2,800,000,000 of money; it had an empty Treasury; itsresources 
were depleted; its producers for four years had been converted 
into consumers; and the Government was unable to float that 
debt except by a continuation of the same financial agencies in 
the moneyed center of the country. 

The bankers of New York undertook to carry the debt until 
the rebuilded resources of this country might from time to time 
be able to discharge it. They carried through that contract. 
The Government was bound to accept such terms as Wall street 
offered. Helpless and powerless itself, either to raise the money 
for the proszcution of the war or to float the debt that the war 
had left upon them, they were exactly in the condition with the 
farmer whose place is plastered over with a mor ə to the 
banker—he must take the banker's terms, whatever they may be. 

The Government continued this financial agency, and it con- 
tinued to shape the financial policies of the Government. How 
could the Government refuse? But the truth of history must be 
vindicated. From 1861 on, whilst the Government was in the 
hands of these people, the financial licies of the Government 
were fashioned by those bankers, and the Federal Treasury was 

ractically but a tender to the gambling machine of Wall street. 
ore than once when they needed their money in the shape of 
interest upon their hoarded bonds, more than once, as the hon- 
orable senior Senator from Ohio and ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury [Mr. SHERMAN] knows, did they come to the Treasury here 
at the capital and demand the payment of that interest months 
in advance of its maturity, under pretext of easing matters in 
Wall street and . money less tight—grinding us to death 
in order that they might be paid their money before it fell due. 
But the Government was helpless. 

That same policy was continued and pursued until April last, 
when that same set of bankers demanded of this Administration 
the issuance of $150,000,000 of bonds. For the first time since 
1861 be it said—and be it said to the credit of this Administra- 
tion—for the first time in thirty-two years Wall street was 
taken by the throat and notified that her robber exactions would 
no longer be countenanced. This Administration is entitled to 
credit for that. 

What brought on this panic? I beg you to tell me, if the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury had yielded to the 
demand for those bonds, would this 2 ever have come? 
Financial trouble was staring us in the face and gathering force 
for years, but by no natural cause had the hour struck for its 
culmination. It was precipitated by the demand for bonds, and 
by the refusal of the present Administration to let the bankers 
have them. Bonds are all they want to-day. The demonetiza- 
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tion of silver was an afterthought. Mark you, if you need proof 
of what I say, every man in this Chamber knows that an English 
pound is worth, I believe, four dollars eighty-six cents and five 
mills; every man within the sound of my voice knows that you 
can not ship gold out of this country across the Atlantic except 
at a loss, save when exchange ranges above 487. 

The racords of the country show that for days and weeks, be- 
ginning in the latter per of April, and it is more 1 
true in the month of May, for days and weeks gold left t 
country at the rate of five millions a week, until thirty-eight 
millions had gone, untila panio had been produced, until values 
had been upsat and unsettled, until the business of the country 
had been disturbed. At the rate of five millions a week your 
gold was shipped out of the country, when never in one day nor 
one hour nor one instant had foreign exchange been above the 
rate I have named. 

It is plain on the face of paper that one of two things was 
true, either the shipper was paying ocean freights at a loss out 
of his pocket or else he was receiving a commission from some 
one upon every dollar that was shipped. Who shipped this 

ld? I do not charge that all of the bankers of New York or 

all street were engaged in it. There are bankers there whose 
character stands too high for me to believe that they were guilty 
of such a combination; but I know that there are bankers 
there who represent the Rothchilds, who did ship Heidelbach, 
Ikleheimer & Co., and Lazarus Frères & Co. These were the 
exporters of your ee They were shipping it when the rate 
of exchange proved beyond controversy that they were 1 1 
it at u loss: they were either paying the ocean freights out of their 

kets or receiving a commission. 

What did that gold go to Europe for? Diditgothere tosettle 
any foreign balances? No, sir. What drove it out of thecoun- 
try? You answer and tell me the Sherman law didit. Then,I 
say is it not as fair for me toclaim that the Sherman law brought 
it back again? We have it back now, and it came back in larger 
quantities and in shorter time than it took to leave. No, sir; it 
was shipped outof this country in the execution of a threat 
which emanated from the Wall street bankers, and which was 
disseminated through this country through the columns of the 
metropolitan press of New York. Justexactly at the time when 
bonds were refused to their demand, then came the threat that 
the South and the West should be treated toa pinch of hard 
tim 


es. 

These men deliberately started to work, not to produce the 
financial crisis and disaster which has come upon the country. 
No; that was not their purpose, for they have been crippled in 
it. They started to raise a squall and stirred up a storm; they 
started to produce a feeling of uneasiness through business cir- 
cles in this country just sufficient to amount to the pressure of a 
thumbscrew when applied to the Treasury Department toextort 
a compliance with their demandsand the ce of their bonds. 
It is like the man in the surf, who, by a receding wave, is swept 
beyond his depth and is powerless to save himself. They turn 
now with frantic appeals and ask Congress to do what? To puli 
the country out of the very condition into which they deliber- 
mely plunged it, without ever intending to go to the extent they 

ave. 

This is the history of the transaction. TY had two motives 
in 1 that gold from this country. Neither one was to 
settle any balances of trade against us. One was to produce that 
feeling of uneasiness which would enable them to extort the 
bond issue, and the other I do not say, but the other ht have 
been the opportunity to e upon the depreciated securi- 
ties of this country held abroad, by reason of the panic that the 
withdrawal of that large amount of gold would of necessity pro- 
duce. There is the history of that transaction asI read it and 
as I honestly believe. 

If further evidence be needed, it isfurnished by the fact that 
during those days and weeks and months when the Federal 
Treasury was pressed the hardest, when the gold reserve was 
of necessity invaded, when all the banks of the West and South 
were gladly giving up their daily receipts of gold to aid the 
Treasury and maintain the credit of the country, not one penny 
was received from Wall street or the banks of New York. The 
metropolis, the moneyed center of the country, alone failed tore- 
spond to the appeal of the Treasury. 

But, Mr. President, as I before said, it seems to me, in justice 
to this great question, in justice to the interests which are 
hanging and depending upon our action, in fair dealing towards 
ourselves, in fair dealing towards the people whom we repre- 
sent, that the time has come to reach a conclusion of this mat- 
ter. The people are impatient, and have a right w be impatient. 
The Bd want a settlement: they want to know their fate, 
and they have a right to know it. 

The unconditional repeal of the Sherman law will never pass 
this Senate with my sanction or my support; but a settlement of 


sense of fairness, to the paronim to the sense of dignity that 
characterizes the body of which we are members, and ask Sen- 
ators, without distinction of party, and without regard to polit- 
ical affiliations, to rise to the dignity of this greatissue and make 
a settlement which shall be just and fair. 

I have no quarrel with anyone because of a difference of con- 
clusion upon this measure. It isnot possible for men to be wider 
ae in their judgment than I am from the conclusions that 

Administration has reached upon this question. I can not 
support the recommendations that the President has sent to 
Congress. In order todo itI must revoke the work of a life- 
time; I must retract every utterance; I must surrender and I 
must abandon every conviction I eyer held or cherished upon 
this subject. ThatIcan notdo. But because I disagree with 
the Administration upon this one issue, it does not tend either 
to destroy or weaken or impair my faith in the integrity of the 
President, in his ability, in his honesty of purpose, or his love 
of country. 

I not only appeal to the Senate asa body—but we might as 
well be candid with each other—I appeal to Senators who sit 
upon this side of the Chamber, and I beg them to remember 
that this Administration, with which some of us can not agree, 
is none the less my Administration and their Administration. 
My party put it into power; and in 1 to my 8 
contributed as much as another to the accomplishment of that 
result. I will not quarrel with my Administration because I do 
not concur in its judgmentupona single issue. I beg the Demo- 
cratic side of this Chamber to remember that the responsibility 
of government rests with us. You gentlemen on the other side 
of the Chamber owe an obligation to your constituents and to 
your country; we owe that same obligation; and then we owe an 
additional one, which is the resultant of the responsibility which 
rests upon the party that is in power. 

It has beencharged by our Republican opponents that Democ- 
racy is unfit and incapable to rule this country. Are we willing 
to furnish proof in supportof thatfalse accusation? NotI. Be- 
yond the rocks and reefs, over which we are now tossing, acalm, 
unruffied sea spreads out, and not a cloud as large as a man’s 
hand is to be discovered in the political horizon, to which my 
party, in the discharge of its responsibility, is drifting. 

Let us be candid and tell the truth. Each day as it goes by 
impairs still more the faith of the American people in our capa- 
city for government. They know that the Senate, when full. is 
composed of 88 men, chosen from 44 States, representing well- 
nigh 70,000,000 of free people. They havea right to believe, and 
they do believe, that the day has not yet come—they do not be- 
lieve that the day will ever come—when this great august Cham- 
ber will prove itself unable or unwilling to transact the legiti- 
mate commercial legislative business of the country. 

There is no need to talk of cloture or previous questions here. 
The Senate never was humiliated to the point where it needed 
their application. It does not need it now. The safest tribunal 
to which an appeal can be addressed is the sense of dignity, the 
sense of fairness, the conservatism, the manhood that consti- 
tutes this body. IL appeal to those who sit around me, who have 
been trusted to guard the fortunes and to guide the destinies of 
the party to which we belong, lead us, I pray you, to a fair, a 
righteous, a speedy settlement of this vexed issue. [Applause 
in the galleries. ] 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I desire to submit-some observa- 


tions upon the pending bill and the bill reported by the Commit- 


tee on Finance for the increase of the circulation of the national 
banks. It seems to me that the eloquent and beautiful address of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] furnishes a very 
inconclusive argument for the terminationof thisdebate. If the 
repeal of this bill shall be attended with widespread destruc- 
tion to the people of this country; if, as he depicted, it shall bring 
sorrow and suffering and want into every home in this country, 
then it ought not to pass. 

If it is true that the Rothschilds and other foreign bankers 
here in the city of Washington last April demanded of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the issue of 8200, C000, 000 of gold bonds, or 
the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the act of 1890, and 
threatened if it should not be done to ship gold to Europe, pro- 
duce distress and ruin, throw men out of employment, and com- 
pel Congress to submit to their will, shall we submit to them 
or defy them, and represent the people of the United States, and 
make them independent of European bankers and of all banks 
and bankers? 

This body is the great representative body of the American 
people. What is to hinder it from such legislation as will take 
care of the two millions of laborers who have been made tramps, 
as the Senator said, and been thrown out of employment? What 
hinders the American Co here assembled from such legis- 
lation as will sweep the banks out of existence and establish new 
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depositories for the public creditof this greatand powerful peo- 
ple? The proper conclusion of the Senator’s argument is that 
we should resort to legislation which will prevent this starva- 
tion and this suffe and this want of employment by the peo- 
ple of this country. there is not wisdom to do thatin this age 
of advanced thought, then civilization has failed, and the insti- 
tutions of republican America are a failure. 

The question, Mr. Président, is, are the propositions which 
the Senator from Kentucky has so eloquently portrayed true as 
economic propositions? Is it true that the complete cessation 
of the further coinage of silver money will produce the evils 
which he has asserted here to-day? I am of those who are op- 

sed to the passage of the bill reported by the Committee on 
nanos without the substitution of the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1; and I think there are 3 reasons 
why that should be the policy of the Government and the action 
of the Senate. But if it can not be demonstrated in argument, 
if as an economic proposition it is not true, then I am prepared 
to abandon that proposition. 

We are here before the American people, and they are notim- 
patient in the determination of this great question in the light 
of argument and reason and the experience of mankind; and not 
by appeals to passion, not by eloquent observations upon the gen- 
eral condition of the country, but toexamine and inves te eco- 
nomic propositions essential to the civilization of the day and to 
examine them by all the tests of reason and argument. 

I protest against the introduction into the discussion of this 
great question of personal detraction, of unfavorable criticism 
of persons and their motives. It has nothingio do with the sub- 
ject; it has nothing to do with the effect upon the American peo- 
ple of this policy. 

The President of the United States and his Cabinet officers 
have been assailed, the pona policy of the Administration has 
been assailed. Republican Senators and Democratic Senators 
have been assailed. I 5 President of the United States 
and his Secretary of the ury as amongst the most able and 
intellectual men to be found in any country. Ido not think that 
there is in the world a greater financial minister than the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury. I do not believe that there are 
any two men who sympathize more entirely with the great mass 
of the people of the United States than these twogreat men. I 
believe that the President has surrounded himself with able ad- 
visers, with patriotic men. His Comptroller in charge of the 
national banks and the circulation of the country is a man of 
distinguished ability, and I believe of genuine patriotism and 
true to the convictions which he entertains. 

The President, his Attorney-General, his Secretary of State, 
his Seeretaries of War, Navy, and Interior, his Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of Agriculture, and all his officers are men 
of eminent ability, and have definite ideas of their own upon pub- 
lic questions. They are men too great to hesitate to enter into 
the championship of their public action in intellectual discus- 
sion. They challenge investigation of their recommendations; 
mey have a right to recommend in their respective Departments 
their best judgment and best opinions, and they submit them- 
selves to the judgment of the p2ople of our country. 

But shall we accept the opinions of others? Are we not here 
charged, as they are, with a great public duty, toinvestigate the 
eee which are presented as measures for public relief? 

at is our function and our duty. To say that in three months 
this great question which is agitating the whole civilized world, 
which threatens to overthrow governments, which threatens to 
proche, according to the best opinions of the most learned men 

the world, the most widespread suffering and disaster—to say 
that we in three months shall be compelled to exhaust discus- 
sion, to arrive at a conclusion upon that which has attracted the 
attention and the profound thought of the ablest minds of this 
generation for more than thirty years, is, I think, unreasonable. 

If the people of the United States are suffering, as they are 
represented to be, let us find out how to relieve them, not by 
continuing the same system of oppression and wrongful legisla- 
tion which has produced that suffering. Are we bound to any 
set of bankers or banks or bound to any depositaries of credit, to 
any one system? Can we not devise some measures to prevent 
the people of our country from being without money to supply 
the means of carrying on their business of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce? Are we bound to any one single set of 
men and any one set of agencies? 

Mr. President, in twenty-four hours this Congress can provide 
by legislation new agencies which will start every factory and 
every ship and every farm and every occupation in the United 
States without the unconditional repeal of the act of 1890. The 
credit of the Government should be used not for the benefit of 
bankers, not be exchanged for the bonds of the old governments 
of Europe, tottering to their foundations, but to gather up the 
energies of this great American people and to afford to them 
the incentives to exertion, which we propose to give to foreign- 
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ers a to those who manipulate the credit of foreign govern- 
ments. : 

What is proposed to us in this legislation? It is proposed that 
we shall prevent any increase in the further oaa and use of 
silver as money. . To what end? Because evidently for some 
reason or other silver is not to be regarded by the law as a suit- 
able metal money, asuitable method of exchange. By our laws 
as now construed, silver is token money, redeemable in gold. At 
the same time that this legislation is proposed, another bill is 
reported by the Committee on Finance to extend the national 
credit to citizens who are engaged in national banking under the 
chartered national banks as exclusive depositaries. 

At the same time that it is proposed to prohibit the further use 
or to prevent by this legislation an increase in the silver circula- 
tion of this country, it is proposed to extend the national credit 
in the shape of notes, the Pree to issue bank notes to such 
citizens as are members of the national banking corporations, 
to increase the circulation of national banks upon the credit of 
the bonds of the Government of the United States. The one 
measure 1 to prevent the further increase of silver 
money. y? For the reason, and the only reason, that sil- 
ver can no longer be re ed as a safe medium of exchange 
and a money metal for the people of this country. Atthe same 
time paper money is to be provided. The security of the Gov- 
ernment for the redemption of the silver token is the same as 
for the paper token. It rests entirely ppan the legisłation of 
the Government, upon its public credit. There is no difference 
between the two; either is redeemable in gold under the policy 
of the Government as now established. This presentation of 
measures by the Committee on Finance is in conformity with the 
established commercial, banking, gold-standard policy of the na- 
tions of the world. 

We are therefore to consider how this system of paper money, 
of gold coinage, of a single gold standard is related to the present 
conditions and necessities of mankind, how it stands in its re- 
lation to commerce, how it stands in relation to the wants and 
necessities of the people of the world. Is it safer or better that 
the supply of money should be confined to the Rothschilds and 
the kindred bankers of Europe and America? Is it better that 
a limited class of citizens shall have by law and by the conse- 
quences of legislation, its inevitable consequence, the sole privi- 
lege of supplying the money which is to keep alive the enterprise 
and theactivity of the country? That is areasonable considera- 
tion for us to look into. 

How is it, Mr. President? What is the condition of the world 
in that respect? I venture to say that in no period of the his- 
tory of the world has there been more suffering, more poverty 
of the great mass of the people in every country in proportion to 
8 than to-day. ere have been tyrants, there have 

n desolating armies, there have been seourges of disease, but 
at no period in the history of the world havealarger proportion 
of the great mass of the people been placed, even in the midst 
of the splendid inventions and progress of civilization, in con- 
ditions of greater suffering and poverty than at present. 

Suppose we look at the system which has been brought into 
our country and imposed upon us, making dve allowance for 
those who entertain contrary opinions. Some of the foremost 
men of the world,some of its leading financiers and economists, 
the 5 opinion of commercial people is in favor of a sys- 
tem which will be established by the repeal of the silver-pu 
ing clause of the law of 1890, with the view and having the effect 
of . the further coinage of sil ver as money, and estab- 
lishing as law the theory of a single monsy metal, a gold stand- 
ard. The repeal of the Sherman act, hav. 
establish precisely the policies prevailin, 
which have brought about the condition o 
so clearly depicted. 

Mr. President, I read from that most approved book on finance 
the Dictionary of Statistics, by Mulhall. published in 1891. 1 
find here that the public debt of the world, stated in pounds ster- 
ling, leaving out some of the oriental countries, amounts to 
6,001,000,000 pounds sterling; that this debt was multiplied ten- 
fold in ninety-six years; that the annual increase since 1870 has 


that effect, would 
throughout Europe 
things that has been 


averaged £118,000,000; that the increase since the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1817, as shown in these successive stages, were: 
d Period. Public debt. | Annual 


That is the increase of the national debt of the world, of the 
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at commercial countries of the world, leaving out China and 
s pee and those regions that are now coming to increase the 
aggregated national debts of the world. This national debt, as 
will be seen in the further progress of my argument, by refer- 
ence to the most minute <H critical essay to be found upon this 
subject, that of Chevalier, of France, will be found to weigh with 
crushing force upon every ill-paid laborer and every family in 
thecountriesupon which they are imposed, running up from $12 
to $36 per head. 

I ARA speak of India, where the revenues exacted from 
salt are stated, in the reportof the commission on India, to be 600 
per cent over the original value and the market value of this es- 
sential of human life. 

What do we propose by the establishment of this policy? The 
Senator from IIlinois [Mr. PALMER] only yesterday said that this 
bill proposed nothing but the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clauses of theact of 1890. I takeissue withhim. Itdoes a great 
deal more. It declares upon the part of the people of the United 
States their adhesion to the policy of establishing a gold stand- 
ard in this country and throughout the world. 

Iam aware that the President of the United States does not 
entertain that opinion; that he believes that there are other 
methods by which this end shall be defeated, and by which sil- 
ver may be established as one of the metals of the world. Ihave 
the greatest respect for the President—for his eminent ability, 
his sincere patriotism—and his disinterested administration of 
his great office. ButIdifferwithhim. This same money power 
which prevents from being established in every nation in the 
world, free and unlimited coinage, either with or without ratio, 
but with legal-tender properties—the same power which has pre- 
vented that and which has made gold or with uncovered paper 
money, issued and owned by a few individuals, the controlling 
money power of the world, will prevent its being done in this coun- 
try. any advantage or foothold is obtained, that money power 
which controls the public mind, which finds its way into the 

sacred ministries of the church and everywhere asserts itself; 
that power, by the destruction of public men who dare to op 

its policies and its purposes, will make itself felt here with added 
zoron of * in this the preliminary contest between it and 

e people. 

e keard the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] to- 
day describe in frightful terms the effect of a conspiracy to do 
—what?—to increase the burden of this debt of $40,000,000,000, to 
increase the burdenof it twice—to $80,000,000,000; and yet he told 
us at the conclusion of his remarks that there was no other rem- 
edy but to submit quietly to its imposition in the interest of a 
few individuals; to make five or six thousand million pounds 
of additional indebtedness upon the people ofthe world. Is that 
true, or is it not? Is it true that th licy of making one single 
substance the money of the world will have thateffect? Canwe 
spend too much time in the investigation of that subject and that 

uestion?, And if true,can we notdevise some remedy by which 
is evil can be prevented? 

There are great differences of opinion. Learned men enter- 
tain differentopinions. Patriotic men have different judgments 
in regard to it. Surely it is within the limits of human reason 
to arrive at some just conclusion. Certainly the human mind is 
capable, after its great progress, of ascertaining where the truth 
lies; whether it has this effect; whether it will create or permit 
a monopoly and control of the money of the world in the hands 
of a limited number of people, or whether the creation of money 
is a function of government to be exercised by government and 
government alone. Surely we are capable of ascertaining the 
truth in that regard. ; 

It will beobserved that there has been a period in the history of 
the world, and not very far removed from us, which has attracted 
the thoughtful consideration of the ablest minds, and that a period 
where one of the two metals, because of the greater supply of 
the one over the other, was rapidly losing its use as a nane 

_ metal in some of the countries of largest commerce and most di- 
versified industries where the value of the two metals had greatly 
separated, as now, in the opinion of dealers in money; and the 
situation was in all respects the same asnow, except in this case 
the metal sought to be deprived of its use as money is silver, 
while in the other it was gold. The causes, however, which af- 
fected it, the consequences which proceed from it, can not be 
discriminated between. They are the same. The course of 
reasoning must affect the one as the other. 

With the responsibilities resting upon each one of us to the 
great mass of the American people, for their happiness or their 
suffering or their comfort and prosperity, or their suffering and 
degradation, let us, as Senators charged with this duty, test this 
reaso! and see whether it is true or whether it is false. Let 
us hear what Mr. Chevalier says and consider his reasoning upon 
the facts as stated in the history of that time: 


Whilst in France the coinage of gold takes this 1 development, 
tue like process with regard to silver is diminishing, bids fair to cease 


term: 
323,660,000 fran: 
should, moreover, be observed that the coinage of silver during the latter 


peas seapece OF 8 Be an ee cries Fg a to 
emselv e not, rha; ve struck as: 
since 1858. Page 60.] 5 E 
We see, therefore, that the conditions are the same. We 
perceive at once thatif left to private interest, to commercial 
opinion, to the dealers in money, if left to the demonetizing 
effects of the act of 1873, without aid or assistance from the Gov- 
ernment, silver would have disappeared. Why? Not as in 
France, because the increase of gold in the world had taken its 
pas and become the metal of common use, silver had become 
that period of time of great value as compared with gold for 
commercial needs as distinguished from monetary uses, because 
of the greater abundance of gold and the lesser quantity of sil- 
ver. But with us we find reversed, not the conditions of the 
problem, not the just reasoning upon the subject, but the 
cific acts upon which it. operates; wo find silver the abundant 
metal and gold the scarcer one. Let us see then how this sub- 
ject is treated. Mr. Chevalier further says: 


The merchant possessing ingots of gold has only to them tothe mint 
to obtain the same amount in pieces of 10 francs or 20 francs, weight for 
weight, and fineness for fineness, save only the small charge to cover the 
expense of coining. In this way every ki m of gold introduced into 
France enters into the circulation on the footing just described, of an 
ee with 15} kilograms of silver. The creditor is obliged to take it in 

harze of his claim on that basis. 

From the very fact of the parallel circulation of gold and silver, on the 
footing of 1 of the former to 15} of the latter, itis easy to withdraw the sil- 
ver coins from circulation and export them, giving goid in exchange. 

Bear in mind now that the market value of gold and silver was 
not 154, but that 154 of silver would buy more than that quan- 
tity of gold. 

From themoment that numbers of persons devote their time and capital 
to the carrying out of this substitution, we must conclude that it is a profit- 
able trade, for, if the relation of 1 to 15} were not advantageous for the 
holders of gold, they would take good care not to carry on the operation upon 
the large scale on which they have proceeded. 


We perceive, then, that at that period of time gold had depre- 
ciated and silver had appreciated; that silver had become more 
valuable than gold at the rates then prevalent; and then it was 
that Belgium and the nations of Europe demonetized gold, and 
it is upon that state of facts that discussion arises here, In 
France gold entered into the circulation; and, being cheaper 
than silver, or silver being dearer than gold, the ratio of 154 to 1 
was greater than was warranted by the market value of the two. 
Silver and gold then had the advantage of recognition by gov- 
ernment, and it was claimed that gold should not have the 
advantage of recognition by government, because this differ- 
ence existed. 

Now, we have the discrimination by law against silver. We 
have it upon that disad vantage, but we have, as then, its dail 
use and the favorable traditional opinion of the people for it. an 
we take the argument as it was presented at that time. Now 
the question arises as to the remedy to be provided for that state 
of things. The author says: 


In states, like France, where the law acknowledges only a silver standard, 
and where of right gold fills in the monetary system but a subordinate 


Just as here, gold being our standard, silver is a subordinate 
use. Although the actual use of itis greater than that of gold, 
this is the Lig yeas the world over, that silver, subordinated 
by the terms of the law, is in practical daily use far greater in 
the volume of its daily use than the metal that has the privi- 
lege of the law. With all the discrimination against silver, it 
retains its use; although, as we shall see in the course of this 
argument, by making gold the standard that metal is appreci- 
ated in the same degree and to the same extent as silver, limited 
and prescribed in its use by being made redeemable in gold at 
a fixed valuation in relation to silver is now depreciated. 

Another and more simple expedient ht be adopted provisionally until 
the new ies was determined upon and which would changé the state of 
things instantly and without expense. 

5 1 N 3 declaring that henceforth the piece of 20 francs shall 
. This is what was done in Russia, where the edict of 1810 offers a great anal- 
ogy to the French law of Germinal, yearll, * + + 

do not see why the same process should notbe resorted to in France and 
in the countries where the monetary legislation is the same. 

Whenever a reciprocal change between the two metals should be mani- 
tested the gold currency should undergo a modiication. (Page 165.) 

This able and astute reasoner goes on to point out why that is the 
remedy. Another remedy worthy of much consideration would 
be the abolition of a ratio and the unlimited coinage as legal- 
tender money of both metals without any fixed ratio, leaving it 
to the option of the debtor, or by a multipl > standard, to pro- 
vide by some public authority for discharging the debts and obli- 
gations in both of the me according to value, as compared 
with articles in use and of necessity. This multiple standard 
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thus giving 
ing 70 15 she 


is to be decided by some kind of public 5 
to each metal its commercial value and supe d 
uses of money by law. 

Let us consider, then, the conditions Which now exist of the 
relative abundance of silver in proportion to gold and the rela- 


tive praa use of gold created by the laws of the great com- 
mercial nations of the world. Great Britain alone has £800,009,- 


000 of paper money nominally redeemable in gold. If it be true 
that the great mass of the 1 the world is token money, 
impossible of redemption, and is left to be created or destroyed 
at the will and pleasure of a few great bankers who manipulate 
the national securities of the world, is there not enough man- 
hood and thought in America to devise a better system? If the 
money of the world is not in its great mass fictitious and only 
the credit of a few great bankers and the corporations which 
they own as their private property, let us have it proved here. 

If it be not true that the $40,000,000,000 of national indebted- 
ness is in the hands of a few great bankers and brokers in Eu- 
rope and America, and has been and is used for the purchase and 
control of a large part of the gold in the world, and its storage in 
the vaults of the banks of which they are the owners, and in the 
military chests of the great military powers of Europe, and if 
this is not the money power of the world which closes our banks 
and starves our people; if it be untrue that there are two mil- 
lions of American citizens who are tramps upon the highways of 
the country—if that be untrue, let us have it disapproved here, 
and if true, let us consider some measure looking to unlimited 
coinage and use of both metals as a means of relief. 

In Doubleday's Financial History of England, page 277, I find 
a statement of the fluctuations of the ounce of pure gold in that 
country from 1810 to 1820 as compared with the present standard 
price by the Peel act of 1845. It ranged from £5 8s. in 1812 to 
£3 17s. 10d. in 1820; and yet upon this metalas the sole standard 
for the expression of value or price, and the sole representative 
of value, this variable metal, always ascending in value because 
of its control by bankers and despotic governments for military 
purposes, this great mass of paper or token money rests. 

In a pamphlet, by Henry Carey Baird, on The Silver Dollar,” 
date 1883, he shows that the same bank creditis the kind of cur- 
rency which our national banks furnish to our people for the 
greater part of the large operations of business. y 1, 1883, 

eir capital, surplus, and undivided profits—their net posses- 
sions—were $692,477,951, and they had loaned $1,257,448,487; 
from which resulted private deposits of $1,067,962,238. These de- 
posits,which are the offspring of the loansof the banks, serveasa 
chief source of currency for monetary transactions on a large 
scale throughout the country, and had behind them of fractional 
currency, specie 8 goa and silyer certificates), legal- 
tender notes, certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes, and 
funds with the United States Treasurer, but $198,227,747, or 
less than 20 per cent of the deposits. 

You perceive then, Mr. President, that by this m of loans 
of acredit inthe banks and the use of the credit loans as de- 

tsin the banks by the system of banking throughout the 
world, if this system of leaving out of use the actual money of 
the world shall be continued, if the bonds of the great nations 
of the world shall constitute the gold basis of the banks, and 
this system of paper money be issued upon it, itis entirely prac- 
ticable, by means of credit, without the payment of money, 
by a system of interchangeable credits in these great institu- 
tions, to absorb and monopolize the money supply. 

Until after expansion limited only by the acquisition of all 
the valuable properties, and after contraction limited only by 
the interest of the money-lenders, there shall be universal revo- 
lution imminent. 

Is that the condition to which we propose to bring our coun- 
try? We perceive now that there can be no denial of the state- 
ment that there is a great body of intelligent opinion that this 
will be the condition of Europe and America unless we can 
change this system. We wil also perceive by an examination 
of the tables that the paper circulation of the great banks es- 
tablished by every government in Europe, the Bank of France, 
the Bank of Russia, the Bank of Austria, the banks of Germany, 
is based upon gold reserves necessarily subject to the call and 
demand of their respective governments for military purposes. 
or reat in his late address upon the subject of bimetallism, 
said: 8 

But is it not true that at the present moment those who have command 
over the great gold reserves of the Continent are, in the last resort, the gov- 
ernments of the Continent? 

You propone to establish that basis for us. You propose that 

ld shall be the only metal, the standard of value, as it is in 

land,as it isin France, asit is in Russia,as it is in Germany. 
These statistics show that gold is reserved, that itis not the 
money in use. What is the money in use? It is the paper 
money of corporations, created by governments, based upon the 


public securities of governments, and we are asked to exchange 
the bonds of this Government, resting upon this free, enterpris- 
ing, and p rous people, for the bonds of the old effete gov- 
ernments of Europe about to fall, and to accept their currency 
based upon gold held for military purposes as the system upon 
which to model ours. 

We are to have the same select, moneyed, aristocratic influ- 
ences here as there, for the control of the money of the country 
is the control of its political power and its social rank and 
sition, and it has the unfortunate effect that it finds its profit in 
the suffering of the great mass of the people. Mr. Balfour, who 
certainly is a man of whom England may be proud whatever 
may be his political party, because of his ability and his accom- 
plishments, says: 

But am I not right in saying that at the present moment the great mili- 
powers of the continent have over their gold reseryes a control of 
ch in this country we have no notion? 

Speaking of England— 


But let us su for a moment that this happy state of things between 
the nations of Europe were to alter, and let us suppose that one or more of 
these great governments on the continent were to think they could obtain 
a political or even a military advantage by depriving you of the necessar: 
stock of gold, I confess I can not see that it would be a difficult operation. 1 
9 wrong; Iam speaking to those who are far better acq ted 
with the actual wor. of the financial machine than I can pretend to be; 
but I can not see that if a foreign government determined to produce a dis- 
ase in the city of London, there would be anything to prevent it from do- 

Upon the gold monometallic standard. 

Mr. President, is that true? II it is true, is there any portion 
of the people of the United States of any political party who 
propose to subject this country to the domination of a foreign 

wer in its commercial affairs, to create distress and panio, to 

eprive it of a safe and sound medium of exchange at their will 
and pleasure? If that is true, let the fact be met, let it be con- 
sidered, let it be disproved, or let us devote ourselves to acon- 
sideration of the measures by which it may be prevented. 

We are told that there has been a great excess in the produc- 
tion of silver as compared with Folds of silver, that it is depart- 
ing from the value of gold in all commercial needs and uses as 
distinguished from money uses; that in the relative value of 
silver and gold, because of the great abundance of the produc- 
tion of silver, there has occurred a decided variation in the 
standard, and therefore an injury is being done to all business in- 
terests; that it will increase; that it will finally drive out the 
gold of the country, and that we shall be reduced to the sole use 
of silver money. 

Let us examine this proposition. It is based upon the theory 
that there is a great difference now between the production 
of the two metals and an 9 greater future difference. 
We will not look at the conditions which existed when gold was 

roduced in far greater proportions than silver is now produced, 

tlet us see in the light of the opinions of learned men who 
were conversant with this subject, and who examined it at the 
time of this disparity of production, what would be the proper 
remedy for this condition oſ things. Let us sce ifit is the remedy 
proposed by the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the act of 1890, the cessation of silver coinage, and the 
increase of paper money redeemableingold. Says Chevalier: 

Toward the commencement of the eighteenth century the monetary - 
tem of England underwent a perturbation, of which the most ee phe- 
nomenon Was the same as has been repeated in France since tho very of 
the mines of California and Australia, the silver was either sent abroad in 
coins or was cast into the crucible to be exported in bars. and gold took its 
place in the circulation. The British Government, alive to t 
things, asked the advice of the great Newton, who was then director of the 
mint, and who brought to the performance of the duties of his office the same 
care, the same acuteness in the observation of facts, and the same earnest 
spirit of anal to which he owed, in the progress of science, the admirable 
checoveries W have immortalized his name. To the question which was 
submitted to him, the 12th August, 1717, to determine the causes of the ex- 
portation of silver, and to indicate amode of putting an end to it, Newton re- 
pled, the 2ist September, in terms which I shortly explain. 

* * * 0 s s ~ 
in review the value of gold and silver in the different 
shown that in England the legal relation gave too much 
to goid to the detriment of silver, he argued in the following manner: 
ver leaves the shores of England in 
remelted, and gives place to gold 
1 ation assigns to it in relation to gold is not correct. Thelaw supposes, 
in fact, that the relation between gold and silver is that of 1 to a little more 
than 15}, whilst in the general market of Europe it is barely 1 to 15. That, 
relation between p — and silver be reéstablished upon the true 
basis, by that act weshall have destroyed the temptation to export from 
England silver in preference to gold. To effect this, nothing more need be 
done than to withdraw 10 or 12 pennyweights from the value assigned to the 
guinea in silver money. 


That was silver, then, which was the morescarce and the more 
valuable for all purposes except monetary uses in the relations 
fixed by law. : 
ence Newton advised the reduction to be made in two 


ogic and on, We in it 
that firmness and justmess of mind which laid hold of the foundation of 
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questions, threw aside accessories and extraneous or indifferent objects, 
and went straight to the end in view. The reasoning of his note applies 


word for word to the problem which our commission had to solve. Here 
is in effect what may be said in our day: For several years silver has been 
leaving the shores of France, in crowns or in ingots, the produce of coins 
remelted, and giving lace to gold, because the value which the monetary 
laws assign to it in relation to gold is not correct. 

8, in fact, that the relation between gold and silver is that 


The law su 
of 1 to 15}, whilst in the general market of Europe, it is sensibly less. Let 


the legal relation between gold and silver be reéstablished upon the true 
basis, and by that act we shall have destroyed the temptation toexport from 
France silver in preference to gold. To effect this nothing more need be 
done than to withdraw from the value attributed to pieces of gold in silver 
jag fp given quota, certain to retouch iodically this relation. so that 
it always be in harmony with the real state of things. I put aside here 
the question whether we should render the monetary system of France more 
conformable to principle, and whether the application of this mechanism to 
the gold coins would not be better effected by replacing the quantities of 
metal which constitute the coins in usage, by others which contained a 
round number of grams, of Sor 10, for example. 

Now, we perceive that if it be true according to these propo- 
sitions that owing to a great abundance of this silver metal when 
it is remonetized, when the money function is given to it, when 
the mints are laid open toit, there isa divergence between these 
metals at a fixed ratio established by Government, with the coins 
coined upon the system of metrical weight, the decimal system, 
there is no difficulty whatever in the Government providing by 
law some authority by which the 3 value of these metals 
corresponding with each other may be determined. 

Newton proposed that the dearer metal should be reduced, if 
the ratio of value by natural use without government aid, com- 
paratively permanent, was varying, so that at different times 
there were inducements and profit for the exportation of the 
metals and their melting into bars for use for commercial pur- 
poreo, a result which can not be regarded as an evil because it 

came then a commercial product. Being more valuable for 
commerce than for money it was welcomed in the exchanges of 
the country in which it was needed; but for the sof pre- 
serving the money and coinage among the people he suggests 
an easy, practicable method, and I think one which addresses 
ee the judgment of all, by reducing the yalue of the dearer 
metal. ` 

He considers the effect upon existing debts. It would have no 
injurious effect upon immediate transactions. He exhibits the 
proposition in a clear light, that a debt, like everything else, 
must have its market value as it has now in the commerce of Eu- 
i 85 A debt expressed in terms of money must always be said 
to be subject to the sovereign porer of the country, not to de- 

de it, not to debase it; but, if in the course of public affairs it 
comes necessary to make the Sti a the country, gold or 
silver, for some purposes bear a particular relation, it would bea 
great deal better to reduce the value of the dearer metal, because 
the whole present condition of affairs and society demands it. 
The whole e of present commercial transactions requires it. 
Justice to the debtor requires it. In the scale of all these con- 
siderations the difference in the substance of definite merchan- 
dise and commodity in which the debt was to be paid having 
changed, the creditor had no right to im upon the debtor 
severer terms than would have existed if the condition of things 
had continued as it was when he made his contract. 

It has been stated that the Government of Portugal in chang- 
ing the standard remitted what was supposed to be the definite 
increase of the burden of debt. Other countries have done the 
same. Why not? What objection is there to a coinage which 
furnishes money free, which enables it to circulate throughout 
the country every minor coin? In the old days of Rome every 
family, every man had a right to coin Tonay eae, to pe 
scribed standards of fineness, of weight. y not now? Goy- 
ernment has established the seigniorage of the mintage for public 
purposes. What other purposes are there for which govern- 
ment should say to the man who digs precious metals from the 
mines, You shall not have it stamped? You shall not have it 
tested for fineness.” 

Why should not the Goverment say, we will stamp it and we 
will certify it, and we will deliver it to you, and we will say that 
because of its qualities and its adaptation to the uses of society 
itshall be legal tender in proportions fixed by its correspondent 
value to the necessaries and commodities of life. Is it preferable 
that we shall give the monopoly of money service to gold in the 
hands of military governments, in the hands of chartered insti- 
tutions owned by the brokers 5 by them, and that we 
shall exchange the credit, public and eraran of this country 
for that of the effete monarchies of old urope? 

I often hear of the coming of capital to this country. I often 
hear that we may stop the advent of foreign money to this coun- 
try, of capital, as it is called. What capital? The bonds of Rus- 
sia, of France, of Prussia, the credit between the t interna- 
tional banking houses to be exchanged for the bonds, the taxing 
power of the great railroads through this vast and increasing 
country, over our industrious and growing ple, for that is 


What it means. It does not mean that either the gold or thesil- 


ver would come to our country. It means the system of inter- 
changeable credits established in these great institutions based 
upon public securities. It can not mean the gold, because the 
gold is notin the world. Gold for free circulation amongst the 
people is not to be had. Find us the weight of learned and 
critical opinion which asserts it. 

The assertion is that credit in the great commercial centers, 


‘amounting to 95 per cent of the entire business, bank deposits 


made up of bank credits, clearing-house certificates, the draft on 
the products of wheat, cotton, and corn, the credits of the country, 
constitute the great basis and means of its exchanges; in other 
words, perform the functions of sone but still perform it not 
on the basis of money, with a reasonably certain relation to the 
value of commodities, but with a constantly appreciating and in- 
creasing value increased by a monopoly of money by those whose 
interest it is to increase its purchasing power. Itis very proper 
that credit transactions s exist; but what shall we say of the 
interest of the great masses of the people of this country? Lat 
the story of rates of interest tell of the absence or the presence 
of money, not now, but in all time, both now and in former times. 

I do not 3 now to consider the interest laws of this 
country or the rates of interest of any country. I want to show, 
by the prevailing rate of interest throughout the world, the 
effect of the presence or the absence in abundance of money 
amongst the people. I assert here that within the t few 
years you could not get money in the greater part of this coun- 
try without the most r rates of interest, and now not 
at all, the rates charged being 8 to 20 per cent. I think it needs 
no argument to show that if money was in abundance it would 
be loaned for lower rates than that. But let us see what it has 
been in all periods of time. 

In 1335 Florence borrowed money to carry on the war against Mastino 
della Scala, and paid 15 per cent interest for it. Genoa paid from 7 to 10 per 
cent on its public debts. The Florentines opened money-lending houses in 
numerous ; their usual rate was 20 per cent, and not infrequently 30 
and 40 percent. At the present day the usual charge of the second-class bill 
brokers for discounting a tradesman’s bill isas inthe pound for three 
2 is 20 per cent discount, which we haye shown is 25 per cent 

What do you think of that? This book was written but a few 
years ago. Twenty-five per cent interest! 

Mr. PEFFER. ‘From what book is the Senator reading? 

Mr. CALL. I read from MacLeod’s Economical Philosophy, 
volume 2, page 96. Erepeat what this author says: 

At the present day the usual c of the second-class bill brokers for 
discounting a tradesman's bill is a shilling in the a for three months. 
This is 20 per cent discount, which we have shown is 25 per cent interest. 

What sort of a charge is that upon the great mass of the la- 
borin; people’ That isin England. That is where your sys- 
tem of the gold money standard prevails. The usual charge is 
25 per cent interest, for what? For the bank credit, for credit 
upon the books of the bank. This book is by a very careful 
writer. It was published in 1875 in London. 

So you perceive that this condition is not peculiar. The ex- 
amples are taken from many nations. It would appear that 
about 20 per cent per annum is a fair average profit which must 
be paid for transactions in money which are perfectly safe. Do 
you suppose, Senators, that you can preserve government over a 
people with such oppression—20 per centof their labor for credit 
money, the privilege of deposits in banks? 

Thatis the system which itis proposed shall be established here. 
The bill reported by the Committee on Finance is a bill, not in 
terms, but in effect, to discredit silver money by preventing in- 
crease in its coinage and circulation and the use of silver as a 
money metal. In doing that it becomes a bill to declare the 
policy of this Government and fix it by law, not only for the use 
of gold as the only standard, but its compulsory use. The sheriff 
is tostand and demand gold or the sacrifice of property. In 
Doubleday’s Financial History of England the effect of the com- 
pulsory use of ear as a single standard, or of silver, or any other 
metal, and its limited supply, is shown in the experiences of that 
policy in England by the result of the sheriff, the process of law, 
sacrificing the homes of the people and their transfer to the cred- 
itor for a mere trifle, because the money could not be had with 
which to Py judgments. 

I should like to show, what has often been a subject of discus- 
sion here, what was the effect of legal tender, the compulso: 
use of the single standard, in the payment of debts when confine 
to gold alone or to the dearer of the two metals. 

Mr. STEWART. I will find it for the Senator. 

Mr. CALL. There is a statement of individual cases where 
under this single gold standard the debt had to be paid in gold by 
the 3 of the mortgage deed, and the gold could not 
be had, and valuable estates were sacrificed upon which a life- 
time of labor had been bestowed, after years of economy by the 
English yeomanry, by that class of people who have accom- 
plished more than all other people in the world save our own 
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American people, who have done so much to make England the 
light of civilization. Iam not of those who pro to decry or 
censure the civilization of England. Itisa t, bright light, 
and it has been so for centuries. But, Mr. President, it is for 
us, with this vigorous American mind of ours, to redress theevils 
of her civilization, whether in her social, her political, her finan- 
cial poar 

I listened with pleasure to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] the other day, discussing the advancing problems of 
social and political improvement. We should all strain our 
minds to give attention to the coming time and to the policies 
which may make the burdens of life easier and bring happiness 
and contentment to all the people. 

Now, suppose we leave this question for the moment and enter 
into the consideration of money in its abstract functions. The 
Constitution of the United States, the organic law of this coun- 
try, says, ‘‘Congress shall have power to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof, and of foreign coins.” 

What is money? Money is a definite something. It is a defi- 
nite merchandise or commodity. Itmusthavesome certain uses. 
What are those uses? They must be to express value and 
to transfer or represent value. How represent value? Store 
value. You can not store a house in a gold dollar or a thousand 
dollars. In what sense, then, is it true in the Constitution that 
Congress shall have power to coin money? The Supreme Court 
has given an interpretation of that. We will not enter upon that 
subject now. 

Co shall “regulate the value thereof.” Regulate the 
value of that which shall transfer a house, a horse, an estate, an 
annuity? Congress does not pretend to do that. The Constitu- 
tion does not suppose it. In what sense shall Congress have the 
power to regulate that thing which performs the function of rep- 
resenting value so that when I sell a house and receive $1,000 in 
silver the silver shall be the equivalent of the house? In what 
sense do we use the word equivalent? If we can measure these 
ideas, if we can follow them mp ee these great financial writers 
have done, as the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] did in his 
clear speech here the other day, we may perhaps do something 
else beside indulging in mere declamation and description; we 
may reason upon this subject. 

In what sense, then, are the thousand dollars the equivalent 
of the house? It is because somebody wants it; because it is in 
demand; because I know that I can d of it to some person 
who has the same use for it that I had in taking it. In selling 
the house I wished to ese something else, and I knew there would 
be hundreds who would want it, and why should they want it? 
Because of use or custom or law, and law is not law unless it 
makes use and custom, if it be a mere barren enactment. It is 
only valuable as it produces use and custom, because custom or 
law or use have given to the thousand dollars the demand, the 
use of being exchanged for what? For taxes, for debts, for prop- 
erty. Use whether by law or otherwise e (be to it a func- 
tion, made it of universal demand, of unive: use. á 

Custom has attached to that a definite value. So far as a mere 
standard for the expression of value it might be as weight and 
measures are, a written sign or chart, but so far as it is money it 
must have the function of transfer and to be transferred it must 
be a definite merchandise or commodity. It must have certain 
natural faculties and adaptation to this use. You can not make 
the air money and transfer it as a value. Lou can not make the 
sea money. You can not make the dirt of the earth money. It 
will be worth only the labor which will compress the one into 
some tangible form, the earth by removal or the salt water by 
lifting and transportation. You must have some definite thing 
which has some kind of adaptation to use, adaptation by reason 
either of natural or of artificial qualities. 

All people have found that in the two precious metals, gold and 
silver, lies a great power which legislation, or custom, or contriv- 
ance, orchicanery may control. After the use has become estab- 
lished and deposited in anything, whether it be wheat, or leather, 
or corn, that thing by common consent has the value of being in 
demand. To give it to me is to give me the powerof the world; 
if I have all the gold in the world, and the law says to every per- 
son that they shall pay their taxes in gold, they shall pay for 
their transportation in gold, they shall pay in gold for every- 
thing that they have, or that being subjected to debt their prop- 
erty shall be sacrificed for it unless paid in gold, that their credit 
shall depend upon it. If the law says that, and I have the gold, 
and you come to me, I am your master. I say, ‘‘ Yes; Iam not 
obliged to let you have this gold.” 

Youare obliged to have it. You must pay your debts. The 
judgment is against 7 8 ona matured debt and you must meet 
it, or you must sacrifice your labor and your property. You 
must buy the necessaries of life with it. I Say, No; I have my 
gold. I need not part with it. I say give me half, two-thirds 
of your labor and of your life.” Such is the power of the cred- 


itor over the debtor; shall we increase the burden unnecessarily, 
unjustly, by making gold, the money mosi easily subjected to 
monopoly, the sole legal tender. 

I have aspeech here, made by Mr. Fairchild, a very distin- 
guished man, a man of great intellect, a man who has occupied 
ane high position of Secretary of the Treasury. He speaks as 
ollows: 


giving a value tosomet 
by investing it with a l -tender quality—the power to pay debts, ani 
yet the history of m: has shown that governments from the begin- 
ng oe have failed to do this, however powerful those governments 

Why, how is that? Here stands the sheriff; there is the 
debtor. Here is the money-lender demanding the gold which is 
the only legal tender. The Government and the law say your 
property shall go, and it Kiros to the money-lender the right to 
say, having the gold, I will not let you have it except upon m; 
ownterms. Giveme two-thirds, four-fifths of your property, an 
you can have it. 

The proposition that there is no power in the law to create a 
debt-paying use can have no proper consideration as a logical 
and reasonable proposition. The Government has a great power. 
The question is, How will it exercise it in making a legal tender? 

Lam inclined to the opinion that to make gold and silver 
legal tender by weight and value corresponding to their rela- 
tion to the great products of life, the necessaries, ought to be and 
will be the final solution. Silver has its prerogative by nature 
in its adaptation to the uses of man, in its greater adaptation to 
the common use than gold. You can not make a gold coin small 
enough to answer the daily neqessities of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the human race. l the silver in the world will 
not supply more than enough for the daily uses of mankind. 
The baker must be paid for his loaf of bread, and all the other 
minute services of life must be paid for in minute money. 

In China they pay it with a token redeemable by the Govern- 
ment. In other countries they pay it with a debased piece of cop- 
per,ameretoken. Inothers, witha greasy, dirty i of paper, 
as was once the case in this country, carrying disease every- 
where. Why is not silver, adapted by nature, convenient in size, 
easily made, the proper and reasonable money for use? Can any 
man tell why silver shall not suppiy ihe universal, daily, momen- 
tary recurrent uses of mankind? t us try the experiment. 

Mr. President, I was speaking of a compulsory gold standard. 
We may say that all these uses are compulsory. Itis just as 
much compulsory upon a man to get a piece of bread for his 
starving family, and more so, than it would be to save his pro 
erty, if he had any, from being sold under process of law. Is it 
the abundant supply—a supply regulated alone by demand? 
What is the reasonable argument for discussing in this body the 
question of a gold standard for money when we have the proof 
here to show that Russia, a great and powerful despotism over 
hundreds of millions of human beings, absolutely ors 
their labor, and is grasping for the old of the world and shut- 
ting it up in her itary chests? hat of France, a great in- 
dustrial people, of wonderful thought and invention and ot nat- 
ural sprightliness, economy, and industry, with her Government 
pre 8 a death struggle and gathering the gold of the 
world? at of Austria and Germany and their kings grasp- 
ing this gold? Will you talk now about its being subject to the 
law of supply and demand when this artificial demand is being 
made, and the supply for all present purposes of commerce or 
money cut off by shutting it up in their military coffers? 

Mr. President, it seems to me the strangest of ideas that we 
should seek here now to repeal the act of 1890, stop the further 
coinage of silver, recognize the primacy of this exclusive gold 
meta! throughout the world, enter into competition with Europe, 
with Prussia, with despots and kings, and give the labor and 
the credit of this virgin America to buy gold in competition 
with nations that are demanding it for their life, for their mili- 
tary preservation. There is no law of commerce there. There 
is no natural commercial demand. There is no certain increas- 
ing supply. It is nothing but violence, force, interfering with 
and suspending the law of demand and supply. In 1822 and 1823, 
when subject of the effect of the single gon standard and 
its adoption in England was before the people of that country 
and occupied the attention of all thoughtful men of the country, 
a presentation was made to the House of Commons by|Lord Folk- 
stone and to the Lords by Earl Stanhope, It is termed an ex- 
traordinary document, and states that: 


thin this community at first — 


The dis ruin, and bankruptcy which now took place were universal, 
affect both the great interests oP land and trade; but amongst the land- 
lords, ose estates were burthened by mo jointures, settlements, 


legacies, etc., the effects were most marked out of the course. 
In hundreds of cases, from the tremendous reduction in the price of land 
which now took place, the estates barely sold for as much as would pay off 
the mortgages, and hence the owners were stripped ot all and made beggars. 
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Mr. STEWART. This was after the resumption of specie 
payments on a gold basis? $ 

Mr. CALL. Oh, yes, England was on a gold basis. You will 
remember the mortgage debt upon this country. You will re- 
member the billions upon billions of dollars to which it has risen 
within the last ten years. 


I was myself y acquainted with one of the victims of this terri- 
ble measure. e Was a school-fellow, and inherited a fortune, made 
On coming of age, and settling with his 


nine en fo the West Indies. 

guardians, he found himself possessed of fully £40,000; and with this he re- 
solved to purchase an estate, to marry, to settle for life. He was a 
oung man addicted to no vice, of a fair understanding, and a most excel- 
ent heart, and was connected with friends high in rank and likely to afford 
him ever proper assistance and advice. The estate was purci Ibelieve, 
about the year 1812 or 1813, for £80,000, one moiety of the purchase money 
pome borrowed on mortgage of the land bought. 

In 1822-23 he was compelled to part with the estate in order to pay off his 
mortgage and some arrears of interest; and when this was done he was 
left without a shilling, the estate bi only half of itscostin1812. Thus, 
without imprudence or fault of any , Was amiable man, together 
with his family, plunged in irretrievable and inevitable ruin by the act of a 
Legislature which ought to have protected both, and which was ful. y warned 
of the consequences of what it was about to do; but which, in requital, 

chose to laugh those who warned to utter scorn. My ers must not 
suppose that this was either an exaggerated or uncommon case. On the 
contrary, the country teemed with similar examples; and on the com- 
Mencement of the session of 1823 the tables of both Houses were loaded 
with petitions, detailing scenes of hardshipand destitution appalling in the 
extreme. Asa — 75 of the whole, I have selected one, which most full 
exhibits the dreadful effects of this infatuated measure upon the welfare and 
happiness of the community; and of this petition I here insert as complete 
an abstract as I can frame. Thesubstance ofthis very extraordina ocu- 
ment was as follows. It was presented to the Commons by Lord Folkstone, 
and to the Lords by Earl Stanhope. 

It sets forth— 

1. That the petitioner, ha contributed both in purse and person to the 
maintenance of the State, hada ht to expect protection of and 
pro 9 5 in return; but that, instead of this, he is ruined by an act of the 

ament, 

2. That he imputes no intentional wrongdoing, but grievous error to the 
Government; yet he hopes the Government not change error into in- 
justice, by persevering in it. 

5. That the petitioner's ruin, as well as that of thousands of other persons, 
arose from Peel's bill for returning to cash payments; but that few cases 
can exceed his in hardship. 

4. That petitioner and his father were wine merchants, and made a large 


fortune, with t of which, in 1811 and 1812, they bought land. 
5. Thatthe ught the estate of Northaw, in Herefordshire, for 000, and 
laid out £10, more in improvements, investing in all £72,000, and lost it 


all for a small balance of the debt left unpaid. 


That is, acco to this statement, the history of land 
upon the resumption of specie a eee upon the gold is. 
e debts of the country ruined the poopie. Property sold for 
nothing. How can it be otherwise? You 1 — 9 85 a system of 
incorporation, and what is it? A system of charters. Pri- 
vate citizens obtain these charters. They are required to have, 
what? A gold deposit of some kind or other, or a public secu- 
rity, if you choose; and what then? They are allowed to make 
the money of the country, the token money, which will be in 
common use, and which they withdraw from circulation and put 
in circulation at their pleasure, and holding all the gold, which 
will be the only legal tender when the gold policy prevails, they 
alone can buy proport when sold under judgment, and they 
alone can furnish the legal-tender money with which to pay 
ebts. 

Here under our system of the credit of the United States, at- 
tached in the shape of bonds to this monopoly of privileges 
granted to national banks, we find that the liabilities in the 
shape of the money of the depositors is 20 for 1, as stated in this 
pamphlet by Mr. Baird at that period of time. Ihave not looked 
at it lately. I know itis very large. It is stated here by some 
one. You propose to use that system in place of what? In place 
of an abundance of money, limited in amount only by the com- 
mercial uses, demands, and necessities of the day. 

Can there be any other effect of this policy than to build up a 
monopoly of money in the hands of afew people? Is not that the 
reason now in large part why all our great avenues of transporta- 
tion are owned abroad and in the great cities of the country 
where these banking interests reside? Is not that the reason 
why the entire agricultural interest of this country, which was 


formerly one of dignity, of 3 of abundance, and of 
politi wer, isnow of nosignificance whatever in the financial 
world? Producing all the great values and products, the farmer, 


the landowner, is now no longer a man of great financial, po- 
litical, or social importance. He has his personal character and 
his personal worth, which give him weight and consideration, 
but he derives nothing from his pursuit. He is poor; he is mort- 

aged; his family, though not without the necessaries of life, 
ened they grow them, are without the luxuries,except upon 
borrowed money, and borrowed at enormous rates of interest. 

Mr. President, I have a great deal more to say upon this sub- 
ject, but I shall be unable to conclude to-night. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will yield to me, I will move an 
executive session. 

Mr. CALL. Let me put in one extract, and then I shall yield. 


In Dun’s British Statistics, London, 1876, page 125, I find the 
following: 


Credit is the rotary force of our financial x Seago So 1 as this force 
is et the system spins merrily on, but when it fails, the insuffi- 
ciency of the small, metallic basis becomes only tooapparent, and the fabric 
topples to its fall. Metaphor apart, the case stands thus: Bankers hold a 
certain amount of deposits which I have estimated at about £600,000,000. The 
Bank of England, whose deposits are thus com ina at measure of 
bankers’ ances, trades with these balances, maint: ng a reserve of 
notes to meet liabilities; and this is the sole ultimate legal-tender reserve 


of the entire country. 

That amount, according to this authority, is £800,000,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Florida not being able to 
conclude this evening, though I do not see the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. VOORHEES] present, I believe I shall move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSenatorfrom Tennessee moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, October 5, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October 4, 1893. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Mortimer L. Johnson, to be a captain in the Navy 
from May 9, 1893, vice Capt. J. F. MeGlensey, retired. 

Lieut. Commander John F. Merry, to be a commander in the 
alany feom May 9, 1893, vice Commander M. L. Johnson, pro- 
moted. 

Lieut. Adolph Marix, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from May 9, 1893, vice Lieut. Commander J. F. Merry, 
promoted. 

Lieut. Albert W. Grant, junior grade, to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from May 9, 1893, vice Lieut. Adolph Marix, promoted. 

Ensign William S.Sims, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, from 
May 9, 1893, vice Lieut. A. W. Grant, junior grade, promoted. 

Commander Edwin M. Shepard, to be a captain in the Na 
from May 15, 1893, vice Capt. Charles C. Carpenter, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander William W. Rhoades, to be a commander 
in the 180 from May 15, 1893, vice Commander E. M. Shepard, 

romoted. 

z Lieut. Duncan Kennedy, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from May 15, 1893, vice Lieut. Commander William W. 
Rhoades, promoted. 

Lieut. (junior A Sie Philip V. Lansdale, to be a lieutenant in 

the Navy from May 15, 1893, vice Lieut, Duncan Kennedy, pro- 


moted. 
Miles C. Gorgas, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
Navy ray May 15, 1893, vice Lieut, P.V. Lansdale, junior grade, 
romoted. 
K Lieut. (junior grade) Horace W. Harrison, to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from June 10, 1893, vice Lieut. Whitmul P. Ray, 
deceased. 

Ensign Louis S. Van Duzer, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, in 
the Navy from June 10, 1893, vice Lieut. (junior grade) H. W. 
Harrison, promoted. 

Commander Robley D. Evans, to be a captain in the Navy from 
June 27, 1893, vice Capt. William A. Kir d, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander John C. Morong, to be a commander in the 
Navy from June 27, 1893, vice Commander R. D. Evans, pro- 
moted. 

Lieut. James D. J. Kelley, to be a lieutenant- commander in the 
Navy from June 27, 1893, vice Lieut. Commander J. C. Morong, 

romoted. 
= Lieut. (junior grade) William S. Benson, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from June 27, 1893, vice Lieut. James D. J. Kelley, 
promoted. 

Ensign Wilson W. Buchanan, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, 
in the Navy from June 27, 1893, vice Lieut. (junior grade) Will- 
iam S. Benson, promoted. 

Lieut. Jefferson F. Moser, to be a lieutenant-commander in the. 
Navy from June 27, 1893, vice Lieut. Commander William H. 
Webb, retired. 

Lieut. (junior grade) William V. Bronaugh, to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from June 27, 1893, vice Lieut. Jefferson F. Moser, 
promoted. 

Ensign Augustus N. Mayer, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, 
in the Navy from June 27, 1893, vice Lieut. W. V. Bronaugh, 
junior grade, promoted. ; 

Lieut. (junior grade) Frank M. Bostwick, to be a lieutenant in 
Ss avy from June 27, 1893, vice Lieut. T. G. O. Salter, re 

red. 
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Ensign Frederick R. Brainard, to be a lieutenant, jantor grado, 
ín the Navy from June 27, 1893, vice Lieut. (junior grade) F. 
M. Bostwick, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander William C. Gibson, to be a commander in 
the Navy from July 4, 1893, vice Commander Edwin T. Wood- 
ward, retired. 

Lieut. Raymond P. Rodgers, to be lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy from July 4, 1893, vice Lieut. Commander William C. 
Gibson, promoted. 

Lieut. {junior grade) James H. Oliver, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from July 4, 1893, vice Lieut. R. P. Rodgers, promoted. 

Ensign William E. Safford, to be lieutenant, junior grade, in 
the Navy from July 4, 1893, vice Lieut. J. H. Oliver, junior grade, 
promoted. [Subject to the examinations required by law.] 

Lieut. Commander William A. Morgan, to be a commander in 
the Navy from July 4, 1893, vice Commander George W, Wood, 
wholly retired. 

Lieut. Robert T. Jasper, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from 4 4, 1893, vice Lieut. Commander William A. Mor- 
gan, promoted. 

Lieut.’ Nicholas J. L. T. Halpine, junior grade, to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from July 4, 1893, vice Lieut. R. T. Jasper, pro- 


moted. 
William J. Maxwell, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, 


Ens 
in the Navy from July 4, 1893, vice Lieut. N. J. L. T. pine, 
junior 3 promoted. 


[Subject to the examinations si, pave by law.] 
a 


Lieut. (junior grade) Percival J. Werlich, to be alieutenant in 


Clark, to be a lieutenant, junior 
Perciv: 


law. 
88 George W. Coffin, to be a captain in the Navy from 
September 27, 1893, vice t. E. E. Potter, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Washburn Maynard; to be a commander 
in the Navy from September 27, 1893, vice Commander George 
W. Coffin, promoted. 

Lieut. Seaton Schroeder, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy from September 27, 1893, vice Lieut. Commander W. May- 
pants promoted. 

Lieut. Simon Cook, junior grade, to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from September 27, 1893, vice Lieut. S. Schroeder, pro- 
moted. [Subject to the examinations required by law.] 


Ensign Theodore G. Dewey, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, 
in the Navy from September 27, 1893, vice Lieut. Simon Cook, 
ue e, promoted. [Subject to the examinations required | 

law. 


CONFIRMATIONS. J 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 2, 1893. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Infantry arm. 


William B. Nichols, to be postmaster at Warren, in the county 
of Bristol and State of Rhode Island. 

Frank A. Campbell, to be postmaster at Woonsocket, in the 
county of Providence and State of Rhode Island. 

Warren L. Howard, to be master at Fair Haven, in the 
county of Rutland and State of Vermont. 

George A. Dickey, to be postmaster at Bradford, in the county 
of Orange and State of Vermont. 

Christopher G. Allard, to be postmaster at Winooski, in the 
county of Chittenden and State of Vermont. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, October 4, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
SAMUEL W. HaDDAWAY. 
baie Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. COGSWELL obtained leave of ab- 
sence for ten days, on account of important business. 


MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of John H. Doug- 
las and Gardiner G. Hubbard as members of the Memorial As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia, to serve for the term of 
three years. 

INFORMATION AS TO PENSIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, sub- 
mitted the following as a privileged report: 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is here 
for ae use of ne och — 7 — of Representatives roe —— : 
“1, The num valid gran! uring 
8 the old laws and those under 


requested to furnish 
information: 
year end Sep- 


tember 1, 1893, giving the eact 
of June 27, separately; 
“2. The number of invalia claims rejected during such period, giv- 


pension 
the number under said act of 1890 : 
*3. Also to report the average monthly award to each of said classes of 
ee sins shane 8 for said period, givi: 1 
8 number o A.- ae or ng separate 
those . under the act ot A z 
“5. Said information to be separately by monthsand exclusive of 
ecg ce claims, parent and dren's claims, and claims under wars prior 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions have considered the above resolution 
ot September 9, 1893, introduced by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY], 
req the Secretary of the Interior to furnish certain information as to 
the allowance of pension claims, and submit the following pe pci 
Your committee are advised that the data desired is easy of access and its 
collation will devolve but very little labor the Pension Bureau. The 
information req is given in only in the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, that report having reference only to the year ended 
June 20, 1893, while this resolution relates to the year ending September 1, 
1893. Your committee, therefore, unanimously recommend the adoption of 
the resolution herewith returned. 


Mr. MARTIN. The ed ok just read is the unanimous action 
of thecommittee. Theinformation called for is nothing unusual, 
and it ought to be in possession of the House. I therefore move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. MARTIN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the report was adopted was laid on the table. 


SITE FOR GOVERNMENT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


| for the consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 


The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which 


First Lieut. John J. Haden, quartermaster, Eighth Infantry, to | the Chair will ask if there be objection. 


be captain. 
Second Lieut. Edward N. Jones, jr., Eighth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant. : 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Erasmus D. Ralph, of Spearfish, S. Dak., to be register of the | who conducted: the borings on MA 


.land office at Rapids City,S. Dak 
INDIAN AGENT. 


Joseph T. Carter, of Jocko, Mont., to be agent for the Indians 
of the Flathead Agency in Montana. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Robert J. Humphrey, to be postmaster at Poultney, in the 
county of Rutland and State of Vermont. 

George H. Weeks, to be postmaster at Lyndonville, in the 
county of Caledonia and State of Vermont. 

George H. Tupper, to be postmaster at Bethel, in the county 
of Windsor and State of Vermont. 


The resolution was read, as follows: 


ested 
the House all the papers relating to the selection and purchase ofa site for 
the Government building at San Francisco, in the State of California, in- 
cluding the daily reports of the s = agent of the Treasury Department 
ot. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 


the resolution? 


There was no objection. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. BANKHEAD, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the resolution was adopted was laid on the table. 


PENSION INVESTIGATIONS. 
Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have read by the Clerk 
the resolution which I send to the desk, after which I shall ask 


unanimous consent for its consideration at this time, 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which the 


Chair will ask if there be objection. 
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The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Invalid Pensions be instructed to inves- 
te whether employés of the Interior De ent are stationed or tray- 


in the guise of detectives or otherwise for the p of obtaining or 
manufact testimony to the detriment of the old veterans who have 
applied to the Government for pensions. 


hat said committee report in its findings the number and names of such 
employés, if any, and the time of service in such capacity, and also furnish 
complete and exact copies of the instructions issued by the Interior De- 

rtment through the Commissioner of Pensions to employés engaged in 
Hrestigating on claims as issued under amin Harrison’s Admin- 
istration and under the present Administration, and that the committee 
make this report at the earliest possible date, and that said committee is 
hereby authorized to send for persons and papers, require the presence of 
the same, and deliver oaths to witnesses appearing before said committee. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that it be referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the resolution will 
be referred through the desk. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa 
parliamentary inquiry. I desire toask whether, in the opinion 
of the Chair, when a resolution is sent up and read, as this one 
has been, and unanimous consent asked for its consideration and 
refused, this authorizes the publication of the resolution in the 
Record? I do not understand that it does; but heretofore the 
Official Reporters haye sometimes printed such resolutions in 
the RECORD, and sometimes they have not. I think the rule 
ought to be uniform, and therefore I ask the Chair to rule upon 
the question now? ` 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the rule here- 
tofore has been that in all cases where resolutions have been read 
by the Clerk at the desk they have appeared in the RECORD. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, e gentleman is mistaken 
in that matter, Mr. Speaker. Sometimes, as I have stated, these 
matters have been published in the RECORD and at other times 
they have not been. The rule ought to be uniform. I think they 
are not entitled to publication; but in order that we may have 
uniform action in these matters, I think the Chair ought to rule 
on the subject. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not think the 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] ought to draw the 
olution. It seems tome very proper 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman from 
Tennessee” intended to“ draw the line“ the very first time this 
7 might be raised. I raised the point with the Official 

porters the other day. I do not raise it now in the House be- 
cause this resolution relates to pensions, a subject which seems 
to be very dear to the heart of the gentleman from Illinois; but 
I had determined to raise it on the very first resolution for 
which unanimous consent was asked andrefused. Thishappens 
to be a pension resolution; but in accordance with my determi- 
nation I have raised this question of order, which, it seems tome, 
ought to be settled, and some rule adopted which ought to apply 
to pension resolutions as well as all others. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman from Tennesee after 
six or eight years’service makes this point now for the first time. 
It seems to me this resolution ought to go in the RECORD; andit 
seems to me it ought by unanimous consent to be referred to the 
appropriate committee in order that an inquiry may be made. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I submit that this matter 
ought not to go into the RECORD. The question is one of estab- 
lishing a proper precedent; and the practice, applying as well 
to pension matters as to other matters, ought to be uniform. If 
the mere reading of a resolution from the desk entitles it to go 
into the RECORD, it is avery easy way to get into the RECORD a 
resolution of any character on any subject. I insist there has 
not been any well-recognized rule requiring such publication 
and there ought not to be. When resolutions are simply read 
for the information of the House, it was never intended they 
should be inserted in the RECORD. Therefore, I have raised 
this question. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will look into the matter and 
give a decision upon it. 

Mr. BURROWS. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
This resolution calls for an investigation, and the question I de- 
sire to raise is whether a Pe iene to direct an investigation 
of this kind should go to the Committee on Rules or the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The SPEAKER. Ordinarily matters of this sort are sent to 
the committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter, on the 
idea that they will determine as to the Pte athe of the propo- 
sition by looking into itin a manner t the Committee on 
Rules is hardly able to do. 

Mr. BURROWS. The question is immaterial to me. 

DISPOSSESSION OF SETTLERS ON PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. MCRAE. I desire to make a privileged report from the 

Committee on Publie Lands. 


entleman from 
e on this res- 


The Clerk read as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, September 11, 1893. 
Mr. BoWERs of California submitted the following, which was referred to 


the Committee on Public Lands 

*' Resolved, That the Attorney-General is hereby requested to Inform the 
House what action, if any, has been taken by him in the cases now pending 
in the United States courts in which the Southern Pacific Railroad Com: y 
have action to dispossess settlers upon public lands in Fresno, Tulare, 
and other counties in the State of California, said settlers occupying said - 
lands by virtue of United States 3 or by . the laws 
regulat the en of public lands; also as to whether he any author- 
y to Sporer in said cases and defend the right and title ot the United States 

said 8. 


The Committee on Public Lands have had the accompanying resolution 
under consideration, and report the same back with the recommendation that 
it be laid on the table. The information desired by the mover of the resolu- 
tion was substantially furnished in a letter from the Attorney-General to 
the committee, and he does not desire its adoption. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. All right. 

Mr. MCRAE. Task the adoption of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon sgreing tothe bape 
of the committee, which recommends that the resolution be laid 
on the table. 

The report was agreed to, and the resolution was laid on the 
table. 


QUADRO-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO. 


Mr. HOUK of Ohio. Iask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the ioint resolution which I send to the desk. 
The SPEAKER. 


The pe sed joint resolution will be read, 
after which the Chair will ask if there be objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution that the acknowledgments of the Government and people 
of the United States be tendered to various foreign governments of the 
8 — commemoration of the discovery of jenen p by Christopher 

'olumbus. 


Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives, ete., That it isthe sense 
of Congress that the acknowledgments of the Government and people of the 
Uni States be tendered to the various foreign governments of world 
who have so generously and effectively codpera’ e tennial 
3 held at Chicago in commemoration of the discovery of America 

yC 


hristopher Columbus, 
resolution be prepared in suitable 


That a certified copy of the ey, p 
form by the Secretary of State of the United States, and forwarded through 


the customary diplomatic channels to the respective foreign. governments 
who have participated in said Exposition. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 66); which was read three 
times and d. $ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I desireagain to make the 
point of order which I raised awhile ago. I think it right that 
the rule which I undertook to invoke should be made applica- 
ble to this resolution also. Here isa resolution, which, by unan- 
imous consent, is considered and agreed to. It has been the 
practice of the official reporters to insert in the RECORD any 
resolution which is agreed to. Now, I insist thata resolution 
of this kind is not entitled to 8 in the RECORD any 
more than a bill which is considered by unanimous consent and 
passed. You donot publish bills in the RECORD under such cir- 
cumstances. > 

This joint resolution, which has been considered and agreed to; 
is printed as a joint resolution, and when passed by both Houses 
of Congress it is printed in slip form as a law. submit, it is 
not entitled to publication in the RECORD, and I want it under- 
stood that my point of order applies also in cases of this kind 
where resolutions by unanimous consent are considered and 
agreed to. I make the point inorder that the Chair may take 
into consideration both phases of the question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will look into the question now 
raised as well as that raised awhile ago. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We might just as well 
publish in the RECORD appropriation bills and all other measures 
that come before the House for action. 

Mr. CANNON of Hlinois. May I make a suggestion to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. FENNA 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understand this resolution ap- 
pears here for the firsttime. Itis not tobe found anywhere else 
as a document, nor is any reference made to it heretofore in the 
Journal. Now, unanimous consent is given that the resolution 
shall be considered, and it is by the House. It seems to 
me if the rule does not permit of its publication in the RECORD 
under such circumstances, and does not even ae its publi- 
cation, it ought to be so framed as to accom that purpose; 
otherwise the House can not know what it is doing v well. 
There is no place where you can send and get a copy of the doc- 


ument, unless you send and hunt up the original resolution it- 
self. It does not appear in print anywhere, as I have said; and 
therefore, it seems to me, to be peculiarly appropriate that it 


should 7757575 here. 

Mr. HARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois may be right or wrong. Publication of the resolution in 
the RECORD does not put it on the files of the House. The gen- 
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tleman from Ohio may have called up a joint resolution which 
had been introduced a week or two weeks ago, and which had 
been printed and appropriately referred to some committee. 
But if the gentleman sees fit to thrust in a joint resolution be- 
fore it is introduced in the ordinary way, and printed, certainly 
under such circumstances he has no right to have it inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. As a matter of fact it will be 
printed as a document and is accessible in that way; so that any 
one who desires information on the subject can send to the doc- 
ument room and get it within a short time. - 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But this printing in the RECORD 
is not for the benefit of the gentleman who introduces a resolu- 
tion, but it is for the benefit of the House in the orderly trans- 
action of its business. The printing of such resolutions is nec- 
3 in order that we may understand exactly what the House 

as done. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Suppose it had been in- 
troduced in its regular order. Then the resolution would have 
been referred to some committee and ordered to be printed and 
placed on file, like all other bills or joint resolutions. Butif you 
are going to have a rule to print resolutions not introduced 
heretofore, and not in the manner provided in the rule, but in 
an entirely different manner—that is, to print them in the REC- 
oRD—then the House ought to be aware of the fact. But I say 
it is unusual to print resolutions or bills under such circum- 
stances in the RECORD. Printing them in the RECORD does not 
put 12 5 on the files of the House. They would not then be ac- 
cessible. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to suggest that we never print bills in the RECORD when 
they are passed by the House? 

. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They are not usually 
printed in the RECORD, and there is no rule to that effect. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman isentirely mis- 
taken. We biel Bade be print the bills, and also print the 
reports on the bills, in the RD. The gentleman will remem- 
ber that this is often done when at the request or suggestion of 
a member the report or bill is read. The gentleman will recall 
that on pension nights the RECORD is filled with prints of bills 
and ay 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Why, Mr. Speaker, it is 
not mpeg) I imagine, to answer that suggestion. We all 
know that bills are not printed in the RECORD, or reports either, 
unless some gentleman reads the report asa part of his remarks, 
or asks to have it inserted in the RECORD and consent is 1255 
for that purpose. The report is a mere argument, and it is not 
printed unless some gentleman in charge of the measure or 
some other gentleman makes the request. 

Mr. E E. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a resolution. 

Mr. ENLOE. I desire to say a word on the other matter first, 
Mr. Spéaker. 

I wanted to suggest to my colleague that it seems to me asa 
matter of practice and economy it would be better that these 
resolutions should be printed in the RECORD rather than in docu- 
ment form. The House ought to have some means by which it 
can ascertain what has been done, or that members may be able 
to look up the resolution after it is passed and know precisely 
what the action of the House was with reference to it. Unless 
some such action is taken with reference to these resolutions it 
would be difficult to ascertain what had been the action of the 
House, because it would not be easy at all times to hunt up the 
original resolution. It would be cheaper therefore, and much 
more convenient, to allow the printing in the RECORD than asa 
document. 

The SPEAKER. Before passing from this matter the Chair 
will state that it would like very much, if it were possible to do 
so, but just now it can not be done, to confer with the Committee 
on Rules as to what rule should be adopted on this subject. It 
is not possible just now to have a meeting of the committee, be- 
cause there is not a quorum of its members in the city. 

However, the Chair will look to the matter and make some 
order respecting it during the day. 

Mr. se INGER. Will the Chair indulge me a moment on 

uestion? 


this 

is a joint resolution introduced now for the firsttime. If 
it had been introduced in the ordinary way it would have been 
journalized as having been introduced, read a first and second 
time, ordered to be printed, and referred. Then it would have 
taken its place on the files of the House as a printed bill, for a 
joint resolution has all the force of a bill, and it would not be 
necessary to be incorporated in the RECORD so as to identify it 
after a vote had been taken upon it. But here is a resolution 
introduced for the first time. It is not ordered to be printed 
and it is immediately passed. So, unless it appears in the REC- 


ORD, there will be no record of it unless the journalist should 
put it in the Journal, which is entirely unusual. I have never 
seen a bill journalized as to its text, but in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD a resolution reported under these circumstances has the 
force of law and the RECORD print is the only one in existence. 
Mr. MERCER, Mr. Speaker, I desire to suggest that the 
Committee on Rules should take special consideration of the 
manner in which I presented my resolution. I asked that the 
resolution be read by the Clerk at the desk, and then that unani- 
mous consent be given to its consideration. It has been my un- 
derstanding, and is now, that under such circumstances resolutions 
have always been printed in the RECORD whether objection is 
made or not. And I trust, if there is any argument to be heard 
on the matter before the Committee on Rules, I will be givejian 
opportunity to appear before the committee. 
he SPEAKER. The Chair does not know that there will be 
any meeting of the Committee on Rules. 
MILITARY OFFICER TO BE COMMANDANT, UNIVERSITY OF 
ALABAMA. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House joint resolution 61, authorizing 
the President to detail from the Army an officer to discharge 
the duties of commandant at the University of the State of 
Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. The Cierk will oid the resolution, after 
yah the Chair will ask if there be objection to its considera- 

on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to detail 
from the Army an officer to discharge the duties of commandant and in- 
structor of military science and tactics at the University of the State of 
9 a school with more than 150 male students, organized into a corps 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of this 
joint resolution. Is there objection? 

A Mr. BURROWS. Is that the matter that was up the other 
ay? 

Mr. OATES. I will state some additional reasons 

Mr. BURROWS. I want to ask a question. Is that the mat- 
ter that the gentleman from Alabama called up the other day? 

Mr. OATES. It is the same. 

Mr. BURROWS. And which he explained? 

Mr. OATES. The very same one. 

Mr. BURROWS. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. OATES. If you have no objection to it, I will not take 


oe time. 

r. PICKLER. I would like to hear some explanation. I 

know there are a great many colleges in the land which are try- 

ing to get these military officers detailed, and are EEN A 
0 80. 

Mr. OATES. Iwill state some additional reasons why this 
action should be taken. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OATES] can make a short explanation. 

Mr. OATES. There is a law which allows the President to 
detail a certain number of officers as teachers of military tactics 
and as commandants of cadets at schools having more than one 
hundred and fifty male students organized intocadet corps. The 
number allowed by law has already been detailed, and the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of War are both desirous of detailing a 
greater number. 

The noonoo is before the Military Committee now in the form 
of a bill or joint resolution considerably increasing the number. 
This I am in favor of. But in this case I stated the other day 
that this school would open on Monday with something more 
than two hundred and fifty students. I am informed that it has 
opened with quite that number. We have had a military com- 
mandant there heretofore, but he has been relieved, and we want 
this resolution passed to authorize the President to detail some 
officer from the Army to act as commandant and teacher of mil- 
itary tactics, and I would not ask it but for the fact that it would 
take considerable time to consider a proposition or a general 
bill upon the subject. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in perfect sympathy with 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], but since I have 
known anything about this matter, there has been a great con- 
test to get these officers detailed, in the West particularly, and 
we have had t difficulty in getting them into our public in- 
stitutions. owever, I will not object to this. There ought to 
8 means provided whereby other schools can get the same 

rivilege. 
E Mr. OATES. I will aid in increasing the number. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The only reason for asking the passage 
of this resolution is that the school has heretofore had a military 
officer detailed as commandant, but the quota is exhausted now. 


+ 
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Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] that I think a resolu- 
tion will soon be passed which will give ample details for the 
schools in the West. 

Mr. PICKLER. I tre 50. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And I will say, further, that I 
do not think it is possible to employ army officers in a better 
manner than to send them to these colleges. It improves the 
officers and builds up a commendable military spirit in the coun- 


try. 

The policy of consolidating companies enables the War De- 
partment to spare move officers for details, and duty of this char- 
acter is very ben felal to the officer detailed, and it has also 
proven to be o! great advantage to the institution where the of- 
ficer serves. 

Mr. PICKLER. Iam in favor of that, and I wish them to be 
relieved from detail as Indian agents and put at this business. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to see that done, too, so that we 
can put some Democrats in their places. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STORER. Iam cordially in favor of the detail of these 
ollicers for these purposes, I do not wish to oppose this resolu- 
tion, but I want to ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OATES] whether the special detail of one officer now is not tak- 
ing rather an unfair advantage of perhaps a score of other 
schools or academies that are in exactly the same condition as 
the one he speaks for, in Alabama. speak for one in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati, for instance. For two years I have 
been trying to get an officer detailed, but the quota is exhausted. 
Now, if it is fair to pass this resolution, willit not be equally 
fair for every member who has a case of this kind to bring in a 
resolution und get it passed? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Bring it in, and we will not object. 

Mr. OATES. This school has heretofore had a commandant, 
and the exigency is urgent. I am in favor of passing a general 
resolution, and if one should pass we would certainly be entitled 
to have an officer detailed. The reason for asking this action 
now is that we want this officer right away. The school has al- 
ready opened and there is no commandant for the cadets. 

Mr. STORER. 1 will make no objection to the resolution of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES]. 

Mr RETZ. May I ask the gentleman from Ala 
tion? 

Mr. OATES. Certainly. 

Mr. BRETZ. I desire to ask the gentleman if there is not al- 
ready a law, without the necessity for ing this resolution, 
authorizing him to have an officer detailed to that institution? 

Mr. OATES. Iwill state to the gentleman that all the offi- 
cers provided for have already been assigned, and the President 
can not in the absence of legal authority assign any officer to any 
one of those institutions. 

Mr. BRETZ. [ simply want to say to the gentleman from 
Alabama that I had occasion to pursue the same course that he 
is now pursuing, and I obtained an assignment without it being 
necessary to have a resolution passed in a case where an army 
officer had been detailed somewhere else, which left the institu- 
tion in my district vacant, and I simply went down to the War 
Department and procured another detail. 

r. OATES. I will state for the information of the gentleman 
that the governor of the State of Alabama was here and went to 
the Secretary of War and the President; and he was informed 
that they were not able to doit without authority being granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution of the gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing; and, 8 engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. OATES a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. MCLAURIN was granted leave to 
have his remarks on House resolution 15 printed in the RECORD. 


aques- 


BETTER CONTROL OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up a privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Banking and Currency, and ask for 
ts consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2344) for the better control of and to promote the safety of 
national banks. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee, from the 


Committee on 5 and Currency, calls up a privileged re- 
port. The bill is a privileged uestion. PaE 
The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The bill was read, as foll ws: 


Be it enacted, etc., Thatno national banking association shall make any loan 
to its president, its vice-president, its cashier, or any of its clerks, tellers, 
bookkeepers, agents, servants, or other persons in its employ until the prop: 
osition to make such a loan, stat: the amount, terms, and security offered 
therefor, shall have been submit in writing by the person desiring the 
same to a meeting of the board of directors of such ing on, or 
of the executive committee of such board, if any, and accepted and approved 
by a majority of those present eee quorum. At such mee the 
person making such application shall not present. The said acceptance 
and approval shall be made by a resolution, which resolution shall be voted 
upon by all present at such meeting, answering to their names as called. and 
a record of such vote shall be kept and state separately the names of all the 
persons voting in favor of such resolution, and of all persons voting against 
the same, and how each of such persons voted. In case such pro tion 
shall be submitted to the executive committee, the resolution and its vote 
thereon shall be read at the next meeting of the board of directors and en- 
tered at length in the minutes of such directors’ meeting. No such associa- 
tion shall permitits president, its vice-president, its cashier, or any ofits 
directors, or any of itsclerks, tellers, bookkeepers, agents, servants, or other 
persons in its employ to become liable to it by reason of overdrawn account. 

SEC. 2. That 8 president, vice-president, director, cashier, teller, clerk, 
or agent of any such association who knowingly violates section! of this ao 
or who aids or abets any officer, clerk, or agent in any such violation. s 
be deemed ty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or by imprisonment not more than five years, or by both. 

SEC. 3. That each report of every national tion made tothe 
Comptroller of the Currency in accordance with the provisions of section 
5211 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shal! exhibit in a schedule 


contained in this act shall hp hd or be deemed to require the 
of such schedule of the debts 

each of its directors or officers or employés in any statement published in a 
newspaper as now required by law. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the report on that bill 
be read for the information of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The report can be read in the time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The report (by Mr. Cox) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Banking and Currency, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R.2344) entitled “A bill for the better control of and to pro- 
mote the safety of national banks,” respectfully report: 

The attention of the House is called to the fact that the Comptroller of the 

in his report for the years ending October 31, 1891 and 1892, 
states that— 

In almost every instance (occurring in that year) an investigation of the 
affairs of an insolvent bank discloses the fact that the officers and directors 
have too freely used the funds of the association for their own purpose, 
either in a lawful or unlawful manner. The facility with which the active 
officers of a bank may borrow its funds seems to make it necessary that 
some added restriction should be placed upon transactions of this kind. 

“Tt would be unwise to forbid an association to loan or to discount for its 
several directors, as they are usually selected from among the eee Ee 
in the various branches of business for the reason that they possess infor- 
mation which is of at value in passing upon paper offe by those en- 
gaged in some line of trade with themselves.“ 

In the opinion of your committee the result sought to be reached, to wit, 
the preventing of the misappropriation of the funds of the bank by the of- 
cers actually engaged in the duty of handling them, can be accomplished by 
making it unla for them to borrow any money from the bank except after 
the making of the loan has been requested of and approved by the board 
of directors of the bank, or by the executive committee of such board, and 
by shag uly pd that the Comptrolier of the Currency shall be fully inf 
tromtime totime of the extent of such liabilities and of the persons to whom 
such loans are made. 

It is believed that the mischiefs to be prevented have arisen mainly, if not 
entirely, in eases where the loans e to the directors, officers, and em- 
ployés of the bank have been systematically concealed fromthe board of di- 
rectors, and that there exists no case in ch the majority of the board of 
directors have intentionally permitted any loans to or use of the moneys of 
the bani oy its directors or officers in amounts sufficient to render the 
insolyen 

The purpose of the bill is not to prevent such loans, but to prevent there 
being any secrecy about the ma g of them. No adequate protection 
against such secrecy in the case of a director overdrawing his account has 
been devised, and therefore your committee have recommended that all 
such overdrafts shall be prohibited. 

Your committee has not deemed it proper or expedient to recommend 
that this information should be included in the reports required to be pub- 


lished. 

It is desirable that the very best and most active business men should be 
induced to become directors of these banks. Such men are at times bor- 
rowers to an extent which they would not anony and perhaps could not 

rudently make public, although they may be en y able to liquidate their 

debtedness as they me due. 

In the opinion of your committee, if it should be required that the 1 
published in the neighborhood of the bank should contain the information 
as to the extent of such loans, men actively engaged in business of the pru- 
dence and character desirabie for bank directors could not be induced to be- 
come members of the board. 

Your committee believe that the act as reported will correct the evil com- 
panet of and that it goes as far as it is prudent in restricting the directors 

n availing themselves of accommodation from the banks, and that it par- 
ticularly affords to the depositors and stockholders all the protection nec- 
essary for their interests without depriving them of the services of the men 
in each community best qualified and most useful as directors of the bank. 
Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 8 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The unde ed hor gsi with the objects of this bill as set forth in 
17 ge ot major! ty. . 
ut, es 


lally in its first section, the bill assumes and attempts to a 
ft de 


form duties of a most minute and paternal character in matters o 


and formality as well as in those of substance. 
Whatever of merit there may be in the procedure provided for, the under- 
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signed questions whether an attempt to regulate it by law tothe extent con- 
templated will not result in serious embarassm: loreseen con! e 
cies arise. Moreo 


not be enacted into law. 
JOHN DE WITT WARNER. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this bill has for its purpose the pre- 
vention of officers and employés of national banks from i 
charge of and destroying the funds of the banks. In the experi- 
ence we have had of the breaking of national banks, a large ma- 
jority of the banks have been broken by the officers getting con- 
trol of the funds and becoming debtors to the institution. In 
order to prevent that only, the bill goes to this extent and no 
further: It provides that whenever any officer or employé of 
national banks shall desire to borrow the funds, or any part of 
them, an application shall be made in wri and shall be 
submitted to the board of directors; and upon that application 
a vote of the directors shall be taken and each vote recorded 
in the minutes kept by the directors. 

If the application for a loan of the funds shall be submitted to 
an ere board of the bank, then the application has to be 
in writing, and a vote is taken in writing and reported back to 
the directors, and that report is spread upon the minutes of the 
bank, This gives publicity, so that it is impossible for any offi- 
cer or employé of the bank to absorb the funds in a private way 
without the knowledge of all the directors. 

In addition to that. a record is kept on the minutes of the vote 
of each director when one of the number is applying to borrow, 
or one of the employés is applying to borrow; so that the whole 
thing is done for the purpose of giving such publicity to the 
matter that the officers of the bank can not in any way borrow 
the funds that belong to the institution without the fact being 


known. 

Mr. LANE, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COX. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LANE. Is there any provision in the bill that prohibits 


a director from getting somebody else to borrow money and give 
him as security? 
Mr. COX. Iwill give that branch of it attention ina moment. 


I have given to the House the mode in which these officers 
and tmployés shall make their applications to borrow. Now, 
in addition to that, the cashier of the bank isrequired, and that 
will answer my friend’s question, in his regular report to the 
Comptroller of the Currency to give the liability of each di- 
rector, officer, or employéin the bank, whether that liability be 

in the nature of a direct liability or whether it is as indorser, 
surety, or otherwise. It is done for the safety of the bank: and 
the very object of that is given in the first section of the bill. 
It isnot only to prevent the directors and officers of the bank 
from attempting to absorb the funds of the bank, but the cashier 
is required to report to the Comptroller of the Currency, show- 
ing e liability of each one of them. 

. LANE. Would it not be safer to make a provision to 
prevent any director or officer of the bank going security for 
any bod 

Ar. OX. We had that all under consideration in framing 
this report. Inthe rural paris of the country, where the capi- 

tal of a bank is never large, seldom over $100,000, if you place 
too many restrictions upon the directors and cut them off abso- 
lutely from these privileges, the result will be that you will have 
great difficulty in organizing banks in those parts of the country, 
or you will drive directors of a bank out of their own bank to 
another institution to borrow money. The safeguards provided 
in this bill seem sufficient to meet all the requirements of the 
case. First, the record is kept in the bank; second, the matter 
is reported to the Comptroller; and, thirdly, the penalty is cer- 
tainly sufficient. Then there is one more important restriction, 
the absolute prohibition of the overdrawing of accounts. 

Mr. LANE. But my point is this: Suppose a director should 
getsome ‘‘straw” man to goto the bankand draw out the money 
without the knowledge of the cashier, and the director should 
become the surety, would not that entirely nullify the operation 
of your law? 

Mr. COX. It would not; because when the officer puts his 
name down as security for this figurehead, that fact is required 
to be reported to the Comptroller, and the attention of the bank 
is called to the matter for its own protection. You can not pre- 
venta bank officer from going outand getting a figurehead for such 
a purpose, if he sees fit, but you can require a record to be made 
of the fact and require it to be reported to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, which makes the transaction open and notorious 
and prevents the ibility of secrecy. 

Mr. LANE. ere would be no advantage in your bill if the 


law required the cashier tosend to the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury the names of all borrowers, 


Mr. COX. Under the present law the reports that are made 
to the Comptroller con no names of debtors to the bank, but 
the additional schedule prescribed by this bill requires the 
cashier to report the name of any officer or employé, or of any 
one else who is connected with the bank, whohas borrowed any 
money from it or who is liable as surety or as indorser. In every 
such case the fact is to be reported to the Comptroller so that he 
may see at a glance whether or not the officers of the bank are 
absorbing its funds. 

Let me remark in this connection that we had this bill up in 
the last Congress, when it was submitted to the then Comptroller 
of the Currency and met his hearty approval, and if the gentle- 
man will look at the reports of the comptrollers for some time 
back he will see that such a law has been recommended by them 
three orfour differenttimes. This bill passed the House in the last 
Congress without a dissenting voice, but it lodged in the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Suppose an officer of a bank be- 
comes surety for a borrower: does that have to be submitted to 
the Comptroller, under this bill? 

Mr. COX. No, sir: that goes through the regular and ordi- 
nary channel, but if he appears as security—and that is gener- 
ally the way these matters are worked out—that fact.appears in 
the report that is made under the call of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. You could not well enact that if adirector of a bank 
should appear as surety for another man that would prohibit 
the making of the loan. The object of this bill is to provide 
that wherever a director, president, vice-president, or other 
officer or employé of a bank shall become bound, either as bor- 
rower, security, indorser, or in any other way, that fact shall 
be reported to the Comptroller of the Sige! & 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Where in the bill does the gentle- 
man find that? 

Mr. COX. It is in the latter part of the bill. The objects 
sought to be attained are plain and palpable to any man familiar 
with questions of banking. These loans are generally made 
through the instrumentality of third parties, as has been sug- 

estedhere. The bank officer puts up a ‘‘ straw” man and then 
comes his security. Now, to cut that off, we uire the cash- 
ier to make his report, when called upon by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, showing the liability which the officer or officers 
of the bank have to the bank, in whatever shape that liability 


may be. 

‘The present Comptroller of the Currency, when this trouble 
came on, issued an order very much like this for the purpose of 
protecting the banks. Unless you make it absolutely prohibi- 
tory upon any officer or employé of a bank to touch its funds b 
borrowing you can not go further than this, and if you ona 


do that you would destroy the country banks at once. The com- 
mittee considered this matter fully in the last Congress and it 
was reported unanimously. The bill was framed with a great 


deal of care, and it came into the Houseand was passed. In this 
case the report is unanimous, except that my friend from New 
York, Mr. WARNER, has a minority report, not as to the gist of 
the bill, but emhodying some objections as to the Government 
assuming too much charge of these matters. The bill can not 
be made stronger, I think, unless it is made prohibitory. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that the bill 
can be made stronger, for itstrikes meas very weak. In the first 
portion of the bill it is provided that where a director or officer 
of a bank is a borrower the directory shall have notice of it. 
Then, coming to the second part, we find that where a director 
is surety or tor there is no provision for any notice of that 
to the board, no provision for any notice except this notice to 
the Comptroller, which amounts to nothing, because the report 
goes to him after the money has been obtained. Su a man 
makes an accommodation note for the benefit of a for of a 
bank and the director indorses it and gets the money, the board 
of directors do not have any notice of that transaction under this 


bill. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman understands very well that in an 
well-managed banking institution no paper is accepted unless it 
is examined either by an executive committee or by the board of 
directors; and that shows whois the surety. In addition the fact 
isreported to the Comptroller, so that proper steps may be taken 
when necessary. 

A director makes application for money not directly, but in 
the name of a straw man” u whose paper he is security. 
Now, when that paper upon which the director appears as secu- 
rity is presented, what knowledge can the bank have whether 
the transaction is real or not? But according toits best judg- 
ment the bank passes upon the solvency of the r. Now, 
order to prevent a figurehead being thus o obtain the 
money of the banks we propose to make it imperative upon the 
cashier to report such facts under legal call to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and the moment it ap to the Comptroller 
that the officers of the bank are absorbing the money in this way 
that instant the Comptroller interposes, Under the law no one 
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ds permitted to borrow more than a certain amount of the capi- 

stock of the institution. If it seems that any one connected 
with the bank is attempting to go beyond the limit, or has done 
so, at once the fact appes in the report to the Comptroller. 

Mr. RAYNER. t good does it do, after a tor has 
obtained money in that way, to have the matter reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency? 

Mr. COX. I will show exactly what good it does. 

Mr. RAYNER. Let me finish my question. The usual method 
by which directors obtain money from their bank is through in- 
dorsing notes, not by making notes. They present notes which 
they hold, bearing their indorsement; and when a director gets 
the money on notes presented in that way, the transaction does 
not come under the provisions ofthis bill at all. Vet that is the 
usual way in which matters have been managed in banks that 
have failed. 

Mr. COX. Now, stop and think a moment, and there can be 
no trouble about this matter. The Comptroller calls on the 
banks for their reports. He does not send the banks notice when 
he is going to call for such reports. Whenever he sees proper 
he calls on them; and he calls upon them all on the same day. 
Now, can we make a law which will say to bank directors, You 
shall not go security on anote in your own bank”? The moment 
you do that you pas a prohibition upon a vast amount of legiti- 
mate business. In the country banks business could not be man- 
aged under such a restriction; because a man would say, ‘‘If I 
ean not go security in my own bank I will have nothing to do 
with it, and I will go security in another.” 

Mr. LANE. That is the law applicable to some of our banks 
in Illinois. 

Mr. COX. I would have no objection to such a provision ex- 
cept that in view of the law as it now exists, you can not make 
this bill any stronger unless you absolutely prohibit officers and 
employés of a bank from borrowing money from the institution. 
It would be as reasonable to say you shall not borrow as to say 
you shall not 128 security. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. The gentleman will allow me to 
ask him why he does not place in his bill a limitation upon the 
amount of indebtedness which may be contracted by the bank 
officers or employés. Would not such a provision be wise? 

Mr. COX. The law does that now. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. No; the law fixes a limit upon 
the indebtedness which may be incurred to the bank by asingle 
officer or employé, but it does not undertake to fix an aggregate 
applicable to all the officers collectively. 

fr. COX. No. : 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Would not the gentleman be 
willing to allow an amendment to be incorporated in the bill 
limiting the aggregate amount of indebtedness on the t of 
all the officers of the bank, in order to prevent a “looting” of 
the bank by its officers? 

Mr. COX. Iam perfectly . to assent to any amendment 
which would prevent anythin that kind. But let me call 
attention to a difficulty about this matter. Suppose you under- 
take to fix an amount, does not the gentleman see that a diffi- 
culty would arise because the vary as to the amount of 
their capital stock and the different businesses me do? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I propose to fix a tation by 
naming a percentage. I would like to offeran amendment lim- 
iting the aggregate amount of indebtedness which may be in- 
ore by the officers of any bank to 10 per cent of the paid-up 
capital. 

r. COX. No one can obtain more than that anyhow; but I 
have no objection to the amendment yp sae being offered. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Would the gentleman object to 
inserting after the word account,“ in line 28, section 21, the 
following words: 

And the agerogate of the entire indebtedness of every kind of the officers 
and employés of such banking association shall at no time exceed 10 per cent 
of the paid-up capital of such association. 

Mr. COX. I have no objection to that in the world, but you 
can not apply it. It would ruin the large banks in the country. 

Mr. H ER of Nebraska, Then I will offer such an amend- 
ment at the proper time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Cox] allow me a suggestion? As the law now is no 
man, according to my understanding, can get a discount exceed- 
ty 10 per cent of the capital of the bank. 

Ir. COX. No one individual can. The amendmentnowsug- 
gested proposes to fix an aggregate applying to all the officers. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Precisely. Now let me put a case 
to the gentleman, that we may see whether such an amendment 
would be wise, especially when we take into consideration the 
great financial centers. Take Chicago, for instance; In that 
city there are men like the Armours, or Marshall Field, who do 

business by the millions. Many of these men, in fact most of 


them, I believe, are stockholders and many of them are direct- 
ors in various leading banks, 

These men make paper—the best paper, I think, in the world, 
secured by collateral—grain certificates or pork or whisky cer- 
tificates, or a great many other things known to commerce. I 
know that in some of the banks these transactions run up to 
millions every day, transactions resting upon the best of secur- 
ity. Now, suppose that under a law which we might pass, four 
or five of such gentlemen as I have spoken of were unable to get 
discount at any bank exceeding altogether one-tenth of its en- 
tire capital stock. s 

Now, while I acknowledge there is a wrong and an abuse to be 
cured, we ought to be very careful that we do not embarrass 
business to such an extent that the embarrassment would be 
much worse than the abuse we undertake to cure. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to ask the gentleman from INi- 
nois [Mr. CANNON] why we should not let the men selected by 
the stockholders manage the business of the bank? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Iam very much in harmony with 
that suggestion, because I think that in the main, under the ex- 
isting safeguards, our banking law, when we consider that there 
are four thousand of these institutions, has worked pretty well. 
But I do not feel free to antagonize the bill which has been pre- 
sented here. I did, however, feel impelled to reply, by the 
courtesy of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], to the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HAINER]. 

Mr. COX. Iam very glad the gentleman -has made the sug- 
gestion, and my reply to the gentleman is, that you can not 
adopt the amendment without doing great injustice to the large 
institutions. As said by the gentleman from Illinois, millions 
of dollars of transactions occur in a few days with directors who 
are enga in other business; often loans are made on collat- 
erals, and to restrict them in the way suggested by the aménd- 
ment would be ruinous. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. COX. With pleasure. 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman is aware that there is a 
special order under consideration, and several gentlemen desire 
to be heard upon the question involved in the special order to- 
day. Itis perfectly apparent that if the gentleman intends to 

ress this matter now it will consume the whole day with de- 

te, because there is opposition to it; and he could not secure a 
decision of the question anyhow, because there is no quorum 

resent. Now, in all fairness, I suggest to the gentleman that 

e withhold the proposition for the present—let it go over until 
some other time. 

Mr. COX. I cheerfully.do that, as I am very desirous that 
everybody shall have an opportunity of understanding this pro- 
posed legislation, provided that it occupies its present status. 

Mr. BURROWS. Of course it will. 

Mr. COX. With the understanding, then, that this retains 
its present status, I 1 25 it may go over. 

e SPEAKER. e gentleman can withdraw the report 
and call it up again. 

Mr. COX. I prefer that course, Mr. S 
give ano ep for 
Mr. NGSTON. 

an amendment? 

Mr. BURROWS. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman to 
withdraw the report. $ 

Mr. COX. With the right to callit up again hereafter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will have that right. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then, Mr. Speaker, Iask the regular order. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would like to have a question 
settled first, if the Chair willindulge me. I think there ought 
to be some Hines yey, doe the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the bill should not be brought up before a specially fixed 
time, so that the members of the House may know when the mat- 
ter is to come up for consideration. I have only seen the bill 
this morning, but it strikes me that the committee is endeavor- 
ing to legislate for an exception and not the general rule. It is 
a matter of great importance to the millions of dollars involved 
in the national banks, and we should not only have an opportu- 
nity of examining it, but also be informed when it is designed 
to consider it. 

Mr. COX. I will obviate all that trouble by withdrawing the 
repo now, and give the House due notice before calling it up 
3 BURROWS. That is right. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


jpeaker, because it will 
tlemen to examine the bill. 
ill the gentleman allow me to send up 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed to call the commit- 
tees for reports. 
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UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 

Mr. OATES, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
buck the bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptey throughout the United States; which was ordered to be 

paina, ia, with the accompanying report, referred to the 

on 


ar. 
REGULATION OF COMMERCE. 

Mr. STORER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reported back the bill (H. R. 2010) amending the act 
to re te commerce; which was ordered to be printed, and, 
with the accompanying report, referred to the House Calendar. 

FOG SIGNAL STATION, BUTLER FLATS. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio, from the Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce, reported back the bill (H. R. 156) for the es- 


ouse 


| tablishment of a light and fog signal station near Butler Flats, 


New Bedford, Mass.; which was ordered to be printed, and, with 
the accompanying report, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

SETTLERS ON LANDS, OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, reported back in the nature of a substitute for House 
bill 5, Senate bill 824, granting settlers on certain lands in 
Oklahoma Territory the right to commute their homestead en- 
tries, and for other pur ; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill 5 was laid on the table. 

FOREST RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. McRAE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, re- 
rted back with amendments the bill (H. R. 119) to protect 
forest reservations; which was referred to the House Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, reported in lieu of the bill H. R. 1973 a bill (H. R. 3687) 
to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to prohibit the coming of 
Chinese persons into the United States,” approved May 5, 1892; 
which was ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the House Calendar. 

e SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the bill H. R. 
1973 will be laid on the table. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I was informed by Judge 
GEARY that he desired tosubmit the views of the minority. Lask 
consent, therefore, that five days be allowed for that purpose, and 
that when so presented the minority views be printed with the 
report of the committee. 

ere was no objection. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF RAILROAD STATIONS, ETC., AT TOWN SITES. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, from the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories, reported back the bill (H. R. 3606) to require railroad 
companies operating railroads over a right of way grantee by the 
Government to establish stations and depots at all town sites on 
the lines of said roads established by the Interior Department; 
which was ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying 


report, referred to the House Calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his 
secretaries, announced that the President had approved and 
signed bill and joint resolution of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 57) empowering the National Board 
of Commissioners of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Park to authorize the State boa or organizations building 
monuments in the park to use the materials in said park, 

bly to such regulations as it may adopt; and 

An act (H. R. 3607) to extend the time for completing the work 
of the Eleventh Census, and for other purposes. 


SALE OF PUBLIC BUILDING, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The SPEAKER, The Chair will call the committees for the 
consideration of bills under what is known as the second morn- 
ing hour. The morning hour begins at 1 o’clock and 7 minutes 


m. 
N The SPEAKER proceeded to call the committees. The Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds was called. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call up, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, a bill (H. R. 366) pro- 
viding for the sale of the old custom-house and lot connected 
therewith in the city of Louisville, Ky. I send the bill to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That when the public offices have been removed from the 
ld custom-house, situated at the southwest corner of Third and Green 
àtreets, in the city of Louisville, State of Kentucky, and said building is in 


the enon of the Secre! of the Treasury no | 

the United States, the waid Gocrotary of the „ he — i 
authorized and directed to sell on the most advantageous terms, either at 
private or public sale, with or without public advertisement in the local 
phic or od the said building and lot on which it is located, and to give a 
quitciaim deed to the poan thereof, and to deposit the proceeds of the 
sale tothe credit of the of the United States as “ Uaneous re- 
ceipts derived from the sale of Government property.“ 

Mr. DOCKERY. Is this bill on the Union Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. It is on the House Calendar. It provides 
for the sale of a public building. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It disposes of public property, and I think 
A epg te receive its first consideration in Committee of the 

ole. 

Mr. BERRY. If the gentleman will give me his attention, I 
will state that it simply contemplates the sale of the old custom- 
house at Louisville, and for the turning of the money into the 
papio Treasury. The old custom-house is now unoccupied and 
vacant. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The bill makes a disposition of public prop- 
erty, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. It provides for the sale of it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thatisa ition. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman please turn to the rule? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire whatever 
to antagonize the passage of this bill, but it seems to me that it 
is not properly guarded, as it should be, and I would like to sug- 
gest that it go over until to-morrow without losing its place, if 
that can be done. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCK- 
ERY], as the Chair understands, raises a point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I know he has made the point of order 
that it should be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The rule is on page 15, Rule XIII, under 
the head of Calendars. The rule provides that there shall be 
three calendars of business reported from committees, namely: 

First. A calendar of the Committee of the Whole House on the State of 


Union; to which shall be referred bills raising revenue, general appropria- 
tion bills, and bills of a public character directly or indirectly appropriating 


money or property. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is the rule. 

The SPEAKER. How does that cover this case? The Chair 
understands this rule to refer to appropriations of property, but 
this bill is for the sale of certain property, and the conveying of 
the money into the Treasury. Is that an appropriation within 
the me of the rule? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is a disposition of public property. 

The SPEAKER. Ah, a disposition, yes—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. And under the practice heretofore bills of 
this kind relating to the public domain, all bills for the sale of 
public lands, ete., have always one to the Union Calendar, on 
the ground that being for the sale of public property to private 
individuals, that was regarded asan appropriation or disposition 
of public property, which requires the bill to be considered in 
oe of the Whole. That has been the practice hereto- 

ore. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I think that has been the prac- 
tice. At all events, I hope the gentleman will consent toallow the 
bill to go over, as it occurs to me it is not sufficiently guarded. 

Mr. BERRY. Does the gentleman understand the bill? Has 
he read it? 

Mr. DOCKERY. My only understanding is what I caught of 
the reading of it. As I understand, it authorizes the sale of 
this propor without notice, 

Mr. B Y. No, sir. The old custom-house in Louisville 
is now unoccupief. A new custom-house has been built. This 
bill 1 provides that the Secretary of the Treasury may sell 
the old buil in such manner as he may deem most proper, by 
private or public sale, and turn the money into the Treasury. 

Mr. KERY. But it requires no notice, does it? 

Mr. BERRY. I 1 it does, such notice as is prescribed 
by the regulations of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I hope my friend will with- 
draw his point of order. It seems to me this is a very proper 
bill. I know of no objection to it. Ifthere is any objection te 
it, I should like to have it pointed out. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thereis another rule on this subject which 
is found on page 24, Rule XXIII, clause 3: 


All motions or positions involving a tax or charge upon the people; all 
touc! appropriations of money, or bills maka appropria- 
tions of public money or property, or req such appro: 


made, or authorizing payments out of appropriations y made, or re- 
leasing liability . de United States for money or opan shall be 
first considered in a Committee of the Whole, and a t of order under 


9 shall be good at any time before the consideration ot a bill has com- 
men 

The SPEAKER. The only decision the Chair has been able 
to turn to is one against the view of the gentleman from Missouri 


and the gentleman from Ilinois: 
A bill providing for the disposal by the Government of a franchise for a 
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consideration. is not a bill a) priating public property within the mean- 
ing of clause 3, of Rule XI? and is not req to be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole.—J/ournal, second session Fiftieth Congress, page 534. 


In the first session of the Fifty-first Congress the Chair finds 
a ruling that a bill authorizing the construction of a railroad 
through the Indian Territory is not an appropriation of Gov- 
ernment property. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Thatsimply granted arightof way through 
Indian lands that did not belong to the Government. 

The SPEAKER. In what sense does this appropriate prop- 


erty? 
Mr, SPRINGER. It authorizes the disposition of the prop- 


erty. 

The SPEAKER. Ah! Disposition! The gentleman seems 
to think that disposition and appropriation are identical terms. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The sale of public property is an appro- 

riation of that property, and taking it from the use for which 
ft has been used and applying it to another use; in other words 
it is selling public property, or authorizing the sale of public 

roperty to private persons and covering the money into the 

nited States Treasury; and it is in a sense a disposition of the 
public domain. The practice in all such matters has been that 
they should be considered in Committee of the Whole under 
this rule. 

Mr. BURROWS. Does the gentleman say that this involves 
theexpenditure of public money or an appropriation of property? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It does. 

Mr. BURROWS. It authorizesasale and covering the money 
into the 5 

Mr. LANE. You have to pay for selling the property. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This bill, then, is a bill for raising revenue 
if it is nothing else, if you take and sell the property and put the 
money in ‘hie reae. The uniform practice of this House, 
since I have been a member, has been that all bills disposing of 
the public lands shall be considered in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. I think if the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] were present he would state 
that that has been the uniform practice 
been a member, and I think it has been for the last twenty years. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, asI said in the inning, 
I have no disposition to antagonize the passage of this bill when 
properly presented, but it ought not to be passed in the condi- 
tion we find it; and I would make the point of order that the 
gentleman from Kentucky Mr. BERRY] was not authorized by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds to call up this 
bill in this hour. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Alabama if the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds did not report this bill, with the recommendation that 
it do y 

Mr BANKHEAD. They did. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The first question to be determined is that 
raised by the 57 from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY], as to 
whether this bill is on the proper calendar. The Chair can not 
find, unless the gentleman can produce some authority, any rule 
that requires this bill to be considered in Committee of the 
Whole. The Chair does not understand it to be an appropria- 
tion of property or money. It authorizes the sale of property 
and covering the money into the Treasury. 

Mr. LANE. How can you sell the property without commis- 
sion or advertisement? 

La BANKHEAD. The bill provides that you need not ad- 
vertise. 

Mr. LANE. But there must be a commission paid for the 


sale. 

Mr. BURROWS. It provides that no notice need be given. 
It is a peculiar 1 978 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I think the best disposi- 
tion to make of this bill is to let it go over until to-morrow 


Gna 
The SPEAKER. That is a matter for the gentleman from 
Kentucky, and not for the Chair. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I suggest that if it goes over 
until to-morrow that it shall not lose its position. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. aS ei I simply want to place myself 
correctly before thisbody. The gentleman from Alabama ques- 
tions my authority to call up this bill at this time. My col- 
league [Mr. CARUTH] introduced the bill for the sale of this 
property, which is now vacant. If there is anything in the bill 
that is not pre er, and if it needs amendment, I am perfectly 
willing that it shall be amended. It was passed by the Commit- 


tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and I was directed, as 
the member from Kentucky, to report it. I supposed the best 
thing to do would be to sell the property and put the money in 


ere ever since he has |. 


the Treasury. If the bill needs anything in it by way of eo 
viding for advertising, I am willing that it shall be so amended. 

Mr. SPRINGER. r. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the Chair to a ruling on page 322 of the Digest 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
a wag pagel yet 

e SPEAK The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The question I desire to ask 
is, whether the Chair has decided the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker stated the inclination of his 
mind; but if the gentleman can produce any authority the Chair 
will hear him. ` 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Chair read an authority in re to 
a bill for a right of way through the Indian Territory. I desire 
to call his attention to a ruling on page 322: 


A bill extending time for the construction of a land-grant railroad was 
held to be subject to the point of order that it must first be considered in 
pea feed of the Whole, pursuant to Rule XXIII, clause 3,—Journal, 2, 44. 
page 293, 


I remember that ruling very well. It was made Speaker 
Kerr, and he held there that the disposition of public lands 
brought the bill within the provisions of this rule: 


A bill granting a right of way to a railroad over the streets of Washington 
is subject.to the point that it must first be considered in Committee of the 
Whole (pursuant to Rule XXIII, clause 3), the grant of such right of way 
being an appropriation of property of the United States.—Journal, 1, 52, 


page 237. 


Mr. BERRY. Iam perfectly willing, as the chairman of the 
committee desires it, to let the bill go over until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. If the matter goes over the Chair will look 
into the question, as there is always some doubt about such ques- 


tions. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I do not know anything about the bill, and 
I have no objection to it. I simply desire to preserve the prac- 
tice of the House. 
The SPEAKER. The matter will go over then, and the Chair 
will look into it. 
MRS. VICTOR THUNOT, 


Mr. BUNN (when the Committee on Claims was called). I call 
up the bill (H: R. 3203) for the relief of Mrs. Victor Thunot, 
and ask for its present consideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to pay Mrs. Victor Thunot the sum of 81,600, princi- 
money for the redemption of three 5-20 coupon bonds of the United 
tates; one for $100, one for 8500, and one for 81 , together with coupons 
attached; for interest due on the one hundred dollar bond from November 
1, 1873, to July 20, 1875; on the five hundred dollar bond from November 1, 
1878, to the Ist day of May, 1875; on the one thousand dollar bond from No- 
vember 1, 1873, to January 1, 1875; in payment of bonds numbered 42410 for 
#100: numbered 7887 for #500; numbered 10367 for $1,000; which said bonds 


stated, upon the filing of an 
Secretary of the Treasury, as gemeinen by section 3703, United States Re- 
vised Statutes, and the regulations of the Department. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BUNN. I ask unanimous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. - 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state to the House that 
the bonds mentioned in this bill were lost, mislaid, or stolen. . 
They were called in in 1875, as is stated dn the letter of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury embodied in the report. The original 
bill provided for the issue of duplicate bonds, but the Secretary 
of the Treasury requested us to put the bill in this shape so that 
he might pay the money with the interest which had accrued up 
to the date of the bonds being called in. Less than two years in- 
terest had accrued at that time. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the bill contain the usual provisions for 
an indemnity bond. 

Mr. BUNN. Yes, sir; the usual provisions. 

Nr. DOCKERY. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. BUNN. Seventeen hundred dollars. The numbers and 
amounts of the bonds are stated in the bill, and the letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury shows that the bonds were called in 
at the time I have stated, and that these have not been paid. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I ask to have the report read. 

Mr. BUNN. Ihave no objection to that, but it is quite long. 
It 1 the whole correspondence that has taken p on the 
subject. , 

The report by Mr. BUNN was read, as follows: 

Report (to accompany H. R. 3203). 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 520) for 
the relief of Mrs. Victor Thunot, report: 

Your committee have carefully examined the same and recommend that 
the substitute which is provided by this committee be adopted, and when 


adopted that the bill tdo pans: 
Your committee that the accompanying evidence establishes the 
Government will 


claim beyond question. Should there be any doubt, the ent 
be N the bond we require. Your committee print below all 
the evidence we before us for the information of Congress. 


OCTOBER 4, 


[Translated from the French.] 


| _ Before Oparien Buls, mayor of the town of Brussels, in the 
8 Daon, Mrs. V Th V. Thunot, widow, of no Rev es i 
No. Rus issart, Pomena, who, being duly sw 
poses and says that she is the I owner of the Tolo 
} coupon 5-20 bonds: No. 42410, for $100; No. 7887, for 8500; No. 1 
the act of the 25th February, 1862, fourth series; that notransfer 
bonds or cern 2 them has ever been made or a 
torney or agen’ any 
nor has either of them, been m: 


from Mr. L. Jadot, stockbroker, in consideration of 96.10 per — Bred 
namely, 518.94 francs; No. 7887 on the 22d March, 1873, at Brussels, 
L. Jadot, stockbroker, in consideration of 90.62) per cent paid, name namely, 288 ‘Beets 
francs; No. 10367 on the 2tst March, 1873, at Brussels, 
stockbroker, in consideration of 95.65 pe cent pan. namely, 5,165. 10 — 
Interest and brokerage not — nme t ut 
That the place wherein these bonds were de 
of her house, and in a piece of furniture to which she and hersister Mary had 
alone access; that these bonds having disappeared in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1873, notice thereof was immediately given to the police, whose declara- 
tion is herpunto annexed, marked No. 1. 

The investigution conducted by Mr. Bourgeois, commissioner of 
head of the judicial department, could only corroborate her sister 
mania of destruction, by whom it was thought these bonds had been 
(See the annexed declaration, No.1, above referred to.) 

Other valuable securiti ties|bel also to the Widow V. Thunot which dis- 
8 about the same time, have never turned up either. (See Exhibit 


0.1.) 

She has the best reasons for believ that these bonds have been made 
away with, burnt by her sister, Miss N tterhoeven, who, being a lu- 
natic since 1873, is still confined in 1892. eannexed declaration of the 
Hon. T. Heyvaert, who in his capacity o. Palle prosecutor at Brussels in 
1873 was made acquainted with the facts of the case, and who since, whilst 
being governor of the provinces of Western Flanders and of the er con- 
tin towatch same. (Exhibit No. 2.) 

One of the forms of Miss Mario Uytterhoeven’s insanity is to tear up. 
one mar go 7 her clothes, valuables of every 5 linen, etc. 

er the proper supervision of her family until such time kes 
the panat En ert considering her presence absolutely offered a public danger, 
she was put under restraint as a . by the judicial 
police, See the cates 
the lunatic asylum directors, Exhibits 3 and 4.) 

In repi; N to a first statement of the case by the honorable minister for Bel- 

paaa at 1 the honorable Secre of the of the United 
ts,under date ofthe January, 1892, * that the bonds 
remoting are e outstandingunpaid; that the last coupons paid are those 
dated November 1, 1873, and that the records of rtment therefore 
eg the statement made that the bonds in question have been miss- 
ber, traat (Copy of oes No.’ of the honorable Secretary of 

0. 5. 


lice, 


hereunto annexed of 


Secretary of 
account of — 5 disappearance of the 
bonds is mn À drawn up. Mrs. Widow V. Thunot concludes by stating: 
“All those with whom I am acquainted are aware that these bonds, together 
with other missing Belgian securities, were my real property; that I know 
they disappeared under the circumstances which I have set out, and that I 
should beta neapable of pangs ms Sorgen 11 I banleg ion it might be otherwise.” 
“(The rio = police, it No. 1, shows the ownership of the securi- 


ties referred 
WIDOW V. THUNOT. 


(SEAL.] BULS, 
Mayor of the Town of Brussels, 


ExHIBIT No. 1. 


In the course of the month,of December, 1873, Mrs. Victor Thunot, widow, 
pases Ane Uytterhoeven, reported as mislaid, stolen, or disa; 


r, 
è bond of 8100, fourth series, No. 42410; one 
oad of $500, fourth series, No. 7887; one bond of 81,000, fourth series, No. 


1127 was presumed at that time that these securities, together with other 
valuable property, had been burned by Miss Marie ba Sa ore living with 
the Thunot fam . and who was affected with the mania of destro; by 
fire her clothes. linen, etc. 

An in tion, under the direction of Mr. eois, commissioner of 
e head of the judicial department in 1874, could only corroborate this 
3 Neither the securities in “| pian’ nor the others alsonotified, 

Brussels, the ih February, ia 

Brusse e 

F. BOURGEOIS, 
Commissioner of Police of ihe Fourth Division, 
Jormerly Head of the Judicial Service. 


Seen for legalization of the signature of Mr. Burgeois subscribed on the 


5 Is, February 19, 1892 
8 BULS, Mayor. [SEAL] 


ExHIBIT No. 2. 
the undersi, Theodore Heyvaert, advocate of the court of appeal, 
ak town 3 of Brussels, domiciled there at No. 120 Rue Blaes, de- 
clare the foll facts to be within my personal knowledge: 

Towards the end of 1873 Mrs. Victor Thunot came to report to me in my 
capacity of public prosecutor attached to the court of the first instance of 
property, parton foularly some bonds of the Unites States of America, which 

y some bonds of the 

pire to the hands of her sister, Miss Marie 
at that time subject, 1 directed the sto actively trace 
at that time su r vely trace the said 


1 of a note from the 
soveriig an original letter 


securities, 3 ese hay ot bey war ha ite of 
particulars o not 
onwhe 8 te 1 —.— $ 

en later on, it necessary to apply for the confinement in an 
asylum of Miss Marie Be patio who — alia had the strong mania of 


‘formed from the outset, 


securities uncon- 
vious! pop nino — a note of National Bank of Belgium, of 
which T Me preni a ute fragments were found. e 
witness whereof I have to this present declaration set my hand at Brus- 
sels this 20th February, 1892. 
HEYVAERT. 


Seen for 3 of the signature of Mr. Heyvaert subscribed above. 

Brussels, February 20, 1892. ~ 

For the mayor. 
[SEAL.} 


been fraudulently taken. In 
paiese ted and careful inquiries 


nam 


A. DE POTTER, 
Delegated Alderman, 


Exurnrr No. 3. 


I. the undersigned, director of the lunatic “thos fer of Schaerbeek, certify 
that Miss Marie A. L. U N was pl: under my care by her sister, 

Mrs. Thunot, on the 27 1880, she being of unsound mind; that she 
left my establishment on the 25 November, 1880, to enter the lunatic asylum 
at Uccle, where she is still n treatment. 

sce nln „February 15, 1 

Pro my father, ine 

; E. MAEK. 
Seen for legalization of the signature of Mr. Et. Maeck, domiciled in this 


commune. 
Schaerbeek, February 17, 1892. 
LAUDE, Mayor. 


EXHIBIT No. 4. 


The undersigned, director of the lunatic asylum at 3 declares that 
Miss Marie ytterhoeven. born at Brussels on the 18th August, 1841, con- 
fined in the said establishment on the 25th November’, 1880, is still livin, 
there on the date hereof, afflicted with moral madness, and that her princi- 


* 1 consists in tearing her clothes and destroying such articles as are 
ven her. 
Uccle, February 18, 1892. 
RYNENBROECK. 
Seen by us, mayor of Uccle, for legalization of the signature of Mr. Rynen: 
Uccle, February 18, 1892. 
For the mayor. * 
[SEAL.] L. VANDERKINDERE, 
Alderman. 
[No. 408.] 
55 the undersigned, sworn translator to the Brussels courts, do re 


and 3 it may concern eee is an ac- 
— and faithful translation from the French into the English 
ss the documents of which same po to be a translation. 


the 28rd day of February, 1 
i WM. E. SARGEANT. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, Brussels (Belgium). 
I do hereby certify that the annexed seal and signature are those of Emile 
Crabbe, chief division bureau foreign affairs, Brussels, and that to all of- 
cial acts thus attested fullfaith and creditare —2 25 ‘ht to be given. 


Witness my and official seal this 25th da: bruary, 
[SEAL] G RGE M. ROOSEVELT, 
United States Consul. 
Vu nous, pro 88 à la cour 7 séant à pig boned ur légal 
ieation de la — ture de William E. Sargeant, apposée ci A Kee 
Bruxelles, le 24 février 1892. 
{SEAL} E. EECKMAN. 
Vu au ministère de la justice pour légalisation dela signature de Mr. Eeck- 
man, a ci-à-côté. 
Bruxe le 24 février 1892. 
[SEAL] DOMES DE SOMERPONT, 
Le Secrétaire Général. 
Vu roe or ie neem de la signature de Mr, le baron Domés de Somerpont, 
mone ee 
8 fe! A A fever 1892. 
‘our le ministre affaires étrangères: 
'[SEAL.] ÉMILE CRABBÉ 


Directeur. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, July 16, 1892. 
Sim: I have the honor to inclose for the 88 zo gieste g 
instant, 


1 ying the in- 
ent to Mrs. ister unot, of a 
to have been destroyed in 
sions as to their 88 vie 
Le Ghait's note to Mr. Bunn. 


that you will promptly the matter to the 
attention of oy hee manner as will secure the introduction, if 
possible, of a bill for the relief of Mrs. Thunot, as prayed for. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient 3 
HN W. FOSTER. 


The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


troduction of a bill authorizing th 
um, of certain United States bonia 
e character of the bonds and the all 


(Translation. ] 
LEGATION OF BELGIUM, Washington, July 7, 1593. 
Mr. SECRETARY of 2 According to the advice and information given 


to me by the Treasury t, [have the honor to transmit 3 

to your excellen: ä tothe b ot Committee 

Claims, House of tatives,"’ for the introduction of a bill —— 
Madame Thunot of certain bonds of the United 


hace penny Seren 
Bateew have disappeared since 1873. 


— 


1893. 
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Praying your excellency to have the kindness to have this petition for- 
warded to Congress, 1 beg you to accept the assurances of my highest consid- 


A. LE GHAIT. 


eration. 


His Excellency JOHN W. FOSTER, 
25 Secretary of State, ete. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 19, 1892. 


fourth series, amoun 
of Mrs. Thunot, a lunatic. 
I also transmit a copy of an affidavit on file in this office of Mrs. Victor 
8 by corroborative evidence of the destruction of the bonds 
uestion. 

e records of this rtment show that none of the 2 of these 
bonds maturing after November 1, 1873, have been presented for payment, 
and that the bonds themselves are still 8 unpaid. In view of the 

urate description given by the claimant of the bonds alleged to have 
destroyed, and of the fact that the records corroborate her statements 
to the probable date of the destruction alleged, Irespectfully recommend 
favorable action u tne claim. 
Res Fours. 
CHARLES FOSTER, 
Secretary. 
Hon. B. H. BUNN, 
Chairman Committee on Olaims, House of Representatives. 


WASHINGTON, July 6, 1892. 


Sın- I have the honor to make application, through the De ment of 
State, to the O! of the Unt States for the relief of . Victor 
Thunot 8 o. 88 Rue t, Brussels, Belgium, in the matter fol- 


lowing, to wit: 

Madame Thunot was the me! owner of $1,600 United States 5-20 cow 
bonds, act of February 25, 1 fourth series. These bonds were kept at her 
house, deposited in a piece of furniture, to which she and her sister Maric 
alone had access. The said bonds disa in the month of December, 
1873, and diligent search was made by her and also by the commissioner of 

lice for their recovery, but without result. Other valuable securities be- 
Raging to Madame Thunot disa about the same time, and have 


never been recovered. Madame 

that the said bonds were destroyed by her sister, Miss 
who has been a lunatic since 1873, 

the lunatic asylum at Uccle, 
hoeven's insanity is to tear up, 


is still 3 under 
um. One of the forms of Miss M. Uyttec- 
and destroy her clothes, valuables of 


A i E et gs ‘Treasury t for the 
Department for ayment 
Gf the bonds, butas “clear and unequivocal tot their destruc could 


Iam advised to apply to for her relief. I would 


resentatives, author: and directing the Secre! of the Treasury to re- 
deem in favor of said Madame Tbunot, the peer bony United States 
bonds, act of February 25, 1862, fourth viz: One bond, No. 


co 
42410, for $100, with interest thereon from November 1, 1873, to July 20, 1875; 
one bond for 8500, with interest thereon from November 1, 1873. to May 18, 
1875; 2 for $1,000, with interest thereon from November 1. 1873, to Jan- 
uary 1,1 

The records of the Treasury Department show that the above bonds are 
still outstanding and that the last coupons redeemed bear date of Novem- 


ber 1, 1873. 
The affidavits of Madame Thunot relating to the loss of the bonds, with 
other papers in the case, may be obtained on application to the Seeretary 


Accept, sir, the assurance of my high consideration, 
á A, LE GHAIT, 
Belgium Minister. 
Hon. BENJAMIN H. BUNN, 
Crairman Committee on Claim, House of Representatives. 


WASHINGTON, 21 Xbre., 92. 


A. LE GHAIT, 
Belgian Minister, 1336 £ Street. 
Hon. B. H. BUNN, 3 
Chairman Committee on Claims. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., September 13. 1893. 
Sim: In ropy to your letter of the 1ith instant, I have the honor to inform 
ou that the bill inclosed therein, "directing the issue of duplicate United 


y 
tates bonds to Mrs. Victor Thunot“ (H. R. 520), is not in accordance with 


the recommendations of this Department. The bonds alle to have been 
destroyed are coupon bonds of the act of February 25, | fourth series. 
They have all been called for redemption and ceased to bear interest, as fol- 


lows: 

No. 42410, for 8100, on July 20, 1875; No. 7887, for $500, on May 1, 1875, and No. 
10867, for $1,000, on January 1, 1875. A bill for the relief of Madam Thunot 
should, therefore, provide for the redemption of the bonds in question with 
interest from November 1, 1873, to the oy a ve dates of maturity of the 
bonds in question, and not for the issue of duplicates as provided in H. R. 520. 

‘The inclosures received with your letter are herewith returned as requested. 

Respectfully, yours, 
* CHARLES S. HAMLIN, 
Acting Secretary. 
Hon. B. H. Buxx 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, I hope there will be no objection 
to the passage of the bill. 


2 ᷣ hat Uti Aah oe ASNA ET ky E a el dO 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it wasaccordingly read the third time, and 


passed. 
F. Y. RAMSEY. 


Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 509) for 
the relief of F. Y. Ramsey. 

The bill was read, as follows: ? 

Be it enacted, ete That the 8 of the Treasury be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to F. Y. Ramsey, son and heir at law of the 
late collector of customs and superintendent of lights. 
of Plymouth, N. C., the sum of $390.42, balance due said Joseph 


propria’ 
able therefor. 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that the bill 
should be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. It must be so considered under the rule. 

Mr. BUNN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House asin Committee of the Whole. 

Mr.SAYERS. I object. 

Mr. BUNN. Then I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole (Mr. Haron in the chair). 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering bills on the Private Calendar. 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BUNN] is recognized. 

Mr. BUNN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R.509) which has just been read in the House. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the report 
The report (by Mr. BUNN) was read, as follows: : 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred House bill 509, having 
considered the same, submit the following report: 

That from the year 1845 to April 30, 1861, the late Joseph Ramsey was col- 
lector of customs and superintendent of lights, district of Plymouth, N. C.: 
that his accounts were balanced on said 30th day of April, 1861, sh that 


the Government owed him 8430.42; that this balance has never been and 
Still stands to his credit on the books of the Treasury 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1890. 
Sır: I am in receipt, by reference, of your letter dated the 24 instant, ad- 
to the honorable the Secre of the Treasury, inclosing a letter 

written to you under date of March 15, 1890. by Fletcher Y. Ramsey, in rela- 
tion to a balance of 890 claimed to be due from the United States to his 
father, J h Ramsey, deceased, formerly collector of customs and super- 
intendent of lights, district of uth, N. C. 

Itap trom the records of this Department that Mr. Joseph Ramsey 
was collector of customs for several years at-the port of 3 N. C., 
and that his accounts were adjusted to April 30, 1861, and a balance of 8590.59 
was found due him on his account as superintendent of lights. 

Of this amount the sum of $160.17 was used to settle other accounts on 
which he was a debtor to the Government, as follows, viz: 

Under his official bond ot March 1, 1859: 


9 Superstar ‘agen: t for expenses of collection. sr 2.85 
account as agent for expenses o ection. 92 
On account as disburs' agent for marine-hospital fund - 39.31 
On account of customs, bond dated July 1, 1883 51 
On account of customs, bond dated August 29, 1849 eh 
ß . a 160. 17 


Leaving a balance of 840.42 still standing to his credit on the records of 
ne Treasury, payment of which is prohibited by section 3480, Revised Stat- 
utes. 

Respectfully submitted, 


H. A. LOCKWOOD, 
Acting Commissioner af Customs. 
Hon. B. H. BUNN, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, that report sets forth the facts ex- 
actly as they exist. This small balance of 8130 stands to the 
credit of Mr. Joseph Ramsey, whois dead. This bill came u 
in the Fifty-second Congress and was passed unanimously ae 
sent to the Senate, where it was not considered. The report of 


our committee on this bill is unanimous, and I hope that it will 
be 555 rted to the House. 
Mr. SA . I Wish to ask the gentleman whether he or 


any member of his committee has examined the archives of the 


Confederate government to ascertain whether or not this account 
was paid b t government. 
Mr. BUNN. Ihave not made such an examination; Mr. Chair- 


man, but I desire to say that I know the man who is the claim- 
ant here, and he assures me that nosuch payment has ever been 
made. Iam not aware of the fact, if it be a fact, that claims of 
this character ever were paid by the Confederate government. 
It was the custom to pay mail contractors, but it was not the 
custom, as I understand, to pay customs officers. However that 
may be, I am assured that claim was not paid. 
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the money was ori y due, or from his son? 
Mr. BUNN. I the assurance from his son. The man 
himself, Mr. Joseph Ramsey, died a short time after this claim 


arose. 
8 PARE So that the son really does not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. BUNN. He knowsthat his father died only a few months 
after this claim arose. I do not think there is any doubt what- 
ever that the claim has not been paid, and I trust the committee 
will report it favorably to the House. 

Mr. SAYERS. I desire to warn the committee that if this bill 
is passed it will, in my judgment, establish a precedent for the 
payment of thousands and tens of thousands of other claims of a 
similar character. I therefore move that the committee rise 
and report the bill to the House with the recommendation that 
it do lie on the table. 

Mr. BUNN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise 
a report the bill to the House with the recommendation that 

t do pass. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Before that motion is put, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to say a word. I judge from the query of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] that he is under the im- 
pression that it is ible, if not probable, that this claim was 
paid by the Confederate government. 

Mr. SAYER. I do not assert that to be a fact, but I say it is 

ossible that the claim may have been paid. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I suppose the gentleman has in 
view the fact that some years ago there passed the House a bill 
to pay a lot of claims that were supposed not to have been paid 
by the Confederacy when subsequent investigation showed that 
the great bulk of them had been paid by that government, and 
that the claimants were seeking to be paid here a second time. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman has reference to claims in con- 
nection with the post-offices. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Ves, sir. Now, if I understand the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS], he claims that it is not wise 
to appropriate for the payment of this or any similarclaim until 
full investigation has been made of the Confederate records to 
see whether poan has been made there or not. 

Mr. PICKLER. Did the Confederate government pay this 
kind of claims? 

Mr. SAYERS. I can not say whether it did or not. 

Mr. LACEY. I will ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
whether at the breaking out of the rebellion there were not funds 
belonging to the United States Government in this claimant’s 
hands? 

Mr. BUNN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LACEY. What became of those funds? 

Mr. BUNN. They were applied to the credit of the Govern- 
ment on this account, leaving this balance. 

Mr. LACEY. Does the report show that that was all the 
money he had in his hands? 

Mr. BUNN. Every cent. And the report shows that there 
was due to him $559, and that he had owed the Government va- 
rious sums stated from 1846 to 1861, and that the balance named 
in the bill was due to him in 1861. 

Mr, LACEY. What time in 1861? 

Mr. BUNN. April 30, 1861, when this account closed and 
when he surrendered the office. I hope the committee will rise 
and report this bill to the House favorably. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I would like to be heard a moment on 
this case. I do not understand the proposition of my colleague 
[Mr. SAYERS] to be a just one inany view. Either this claim is 
owing to the piy by the Governmentof the United States or it 
isnot. The Confederate government never was an agent of the 
United States to discharge its obligations; and I do not under- 
stand that anybody would make that pretense before this House. 
But it is wholly immaterial—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me a 
moment? 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does the gentleman think that 
where an official of the United Stites, finding himself at the be- 
ginning of the war south of Mason and Dixon’s line, codper- 
ated with the Confederacy, and then under a law passed by the 
Confederate congress received payment of the amount that the 
United States owed him, because he could not, at least at that 
time, receive it from the United States—under such circum- 
stances does the gentleman from Texas believe it would be 
equitable for us to appropriate, or that we would be authorized 
to 2 iate, oe to pay that claim a second time? 

r. HUTCHESON. Unquestionably, if the gentleman would 
sustain his supposition by facts, I would not hold that proposinan; 
but I contend that Congress can not presume that a debt owing 
by the Government of the United States has been discharged by 


Mr.SAYERS. Have you thatassurance from the man to whom 
kas 


another garornmens without at least some prima facie evidence 
before this body to that effect. = 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does not my friend think it would 
be well for us, in view of past history, to examine the Confeder- 
ate records and see what the facts are in this case? 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Iam not informed that it is possible for 
us to get at the Confederate records which would show the facts. 

Mr. SAYERS. If my colleague will allow me to interrupt 
him a moment, I will state that Congress has made an appro- 
priation for the purpose of having the Confederate archives 
thoroughly examined and put into such condition that we may 
tayo proper information in all such cases as the one now be- 

ore us. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the gentle- 
men who are associated with me in committee service—I am a 
member of the Committee on Claims and of the Committee on 
Patents—to sustain the proposition that I am as little disposed 
as any man a pormi the United States to be deprived unjustly 
ofa single dollar. I am equally indis to permit the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to withhold from a citizen any 
dollar that it owes him justly. 

The suggestion of my colleague [Mr. SAYERS], thatif we pay 
this claim we shall have many such claims to pay, does not meet 
my approbation. If the Government of the Un ted States owes 
twenty billions of dollars, it is a just obligation, which the Gov- 
ernment ought to meet just as the gentleman would meet any 
obligation owing by him. Nomanshould claim on this floor for 
the Government of the United States what he would not practice 
for himself. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will my colleague allow me a question? 

Mr. HUTCHESON. With great pleasure. 

Mr.SAYERS. Would my colleague advise the pa ment of 
any claim about which there was, or could be, a suspicion of its 
injustice? The chairman of this committee has informed us 
that he has never inquired into the fact whether this claim has 
been paid by the Confederate governmentor not. We know thata 

ood many claims have been sought to be ‘‘railroaded” through 
ngress which had been res by the Confederate government, 
and I feel it my duty to interpose an objection to this or an 
other claim which may come before this House, unless it is af- 
ee proven beyond all question that the claim should be 


Mr. PICKLER and others. That is right. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now the question as to whether the Confed- 
erate government was the agent of this Government or not, I 
do not think should influence a single member of the House. 

Mr. HUTCHESON [to Mr. SAYERS]. Are you through? 

Mr. SAYERS. Yes; sir. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Then youwillallow me to interrupt you? 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly. [Laughter. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. The gentleman 
him, and I will proceed. 

Now, I would not have intruded into this discussion but for 
the fact that this is a report from our committee. We try tobe 
careful in the examination of the bills coming before us. The 
gentleman says that a great many things have been railroaded” 
through this House; and I take it that any other committee ex- 
cept the Appropriations Committee will, in the gentleman's judg- 
ment, “ railroad” matters through. 

Mr. SAYERS. I make no reflection on the gentleman or his 
committee—— 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I understand the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYERS. ButI want to say—— 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I have not yielded. 

Mr. SAYERS. Just a moment. I want to say to my col- 


league—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
HUTCHESON] Lysa 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Ihave to get the gentleman to yield to 
me. 1 

Mr. SAYERS. Go ahead. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. No, I will yield; let the gentleman pro- 


ceed, 

1 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is entitled to 
e floor. 
Mr. HUTCHESON. Which gentlemanfrom Texas? [Laugh- 


ter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman in front of the Chair [Mr. 
HUTCHESON. N 

Mr. SAYERS. Proceed. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. It being settled whois entitled to the 
floor, I now paa; [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. SAYERS. I wish to notify my colleague here and now 
that so far as I am concerned, claiming neither for myself nor 
for the committee to which I porong any superiority in intelli- 
gence or honesty or economy, that I intend to stand in my place 


lows me to interrupt 
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and use the privileges accorded me as a member of the House 
in demanding of every gentleman who presents a claim for pay- 
ment by this House that it shall be proven beyond dispute that 
it is a just claim, and that it has never been paid. I give gen- 
tlemen fair warning. A 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I accept the warning of the gentleman; 
and I tell him that I will be with him in the same ranks main- 
taining the same proposition. But, sir, when a claim of this 
character comes before the committee, the party himself known 
to the chairman of the committee, the principal known to the 
chairman of the committee, the circumstances surrounding the 
claim known to the chairman of the committee, and when the 
chairman informs the gentleman and the House that he has 
every moral suasion that can be brought around a claim from 
surrounding circumstances in cohrdinate history in the same 
community, that this claim has not been paid, I say this Goy- 
ernment ought not to indulge the presumption infused into this 
case by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] that somebody 
else has 8 this just claim against the Government. 

It is not a righteous payment if it was made, and the pre- 
sumption is a very violent one when made in regard to the Con- 
federate government. I say, with due defference to the Con- 
federate government and with perfect confidence in all that it 
felt called upon to do, that there were many things it could not 
do. [Laughter.] Would it be likely to discharge the obliga- 
tions of the United States? Does the gentleman believe that it 
did so? 

185 n It was not around paying the debts of 
other e. 

Mr. TCHESON. No, sir; it was not. I believe the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought to pay the debt, because it 
owes it. If it did not owe it, it ought not to pay it. If it does 
owe it, it ought not to stand here and put up the pretense that it 
supposes, believes, conjectures, suggests, fancies, or imagines 
that the Confederate States government has paid it. Letus do 
what is honest and just under all circumstances. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will my colleague yield for a moment? 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. Why did the owner of that claim not present 
it before 1890? -I believe it was in the Fifty-second Congress 
that it was 3 was it not? I ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. BUNN. It was passed in the Fifty-second Congress. 

Mr. SAX ERS. Was it ever presented before that time? 

Mr. BUNN. It was presented and was considered and reported 
upon time and again, 

Mr. SAYERS. Did it ever pass the House? 

Mr. BUNN. Yes; it passed the House, but that was when the 
gentleman from Texas was not chairman of the Committee on 
Bs nba icv te 

Mr. SAYERS. Why did it not pass the Senate? 

Mr. BUNN. 5 50 because it was not reached. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Let me ask my colleague how long Texas 
was in getting her claim through? 

Mr. SAY Not so long as this one. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Well, it was a long time at all events 
and that claim originated under different circumstances and 
after the war. Every man knows that the Government of the 
United States expressly provided that no person who had such 
claims against the Government and lived afterwards in the Con- 
federate States, whether they participated in the rebellion or 
pympathised with the Confederacy, should be d. All knew 
that that was the policy of the Government and many men did 
not know that that policy would ever change or had been 
changed. They did not come here then because it was not a 
friendly tribunal. They did not come because they were expa- 
triated, not only by law, but they were discountenanced by pub- 
lic sentiment. Therefore, whenever a claim is shown to the 
committee to be just we have a perfect right to ask a just Con- 

ress to pay that claim. I believe this to be a just claim and 
or that reason I have advocated its payment. 

This is a claim in favor of an individual of whom I never heard 
until his claim came before the committee for consideration 
among many other claimants, and there is no pretense that it 
was ever paid by anybody. ne 

Mr. PICKLER, And 125 wish to make this a precedent for 
the payment of twenty billions of other claims? 

Mr. HUTCHESON. No, sir; but every case is acted upon by 
justice and right, I take it. We are not going to surrender our 
_conviction to this or any precedent; but we are to decide every 
ease entirely upon its own merits, and should not reject a just 
claim on the apprehension of the effect of precedent. A pro- 
ceeding which establishes justice need never be feared, and will 
never be followed to the detriment of men or governments. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. Chairman, I am from the same section 

of the country that my friend hails from who has grown so en- 


thusiastic in support of this claim. I want to say that the Fed- 
eral Government owed me about $1,500 for the destruction of 
property during the war, and when I entered into the rebellion 

nst the Government I concluded that I had sacrificed all the 
rights and privileges I had to any claim against the Federal 
Government for the destruction of that property. I have been 
unalterably opposed from that day to to any man coming 
from within the limits of the Confederacy, so called, putting in 
aclaim against the Federal Government for any amount of money 
being based on such claims as these which were originated dur- 
ing, e rebellion. 

r. BUNN. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUNN. Suppose this amount had been due you prior to 
the war. Do you think you ought to be allowed to collect it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not think that at this late date such 
claimants ought to be allowed to come inand ask anything from 
this Government. 

Mr. BUNN. Suppose it had originated since the close of the 
war? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Personally I would not present such a 
claim. The truth of the business is that I started out penniless 
after the war, not wishing to ask 55 4 favors of the Govern- 
ment or anybody else. [Laughter.] The spirit of the majori 
of the men living in what was the Confederacy, and their h 
work, has established it since the war on afirm basis. They have 
built up a prosperity such as never has been exhibited before in 
that country; but they have never been suppliants to the Fed- 
eral Government for anything they may have lost during the 
war. And I wish to give notice to the House now that I have 
received not less than ten or fifteen letters since I have been 
elected to Congress, notifying me that the writers had claims 
against the Federal Government; that they proposed to present 
them to this Congress in order that they may be paid for cotton 
destroyed and for property destroyed during the war. 

I have universally written to them that I was not in that busi- 
ness. [Latghter and applause.] And I do not propose now to 
go into it, and I give notice that no bill shall pass this House 
growing out of these transactions, with my consent, while I am 
on this floor, [Applause.] 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. BUNN] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BUNN. Lyield to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONEY]. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not know the character of 
the claim that is before the House, but I desire most emphatic- 
ally to express my dissent to the views 7 755 presented to the 
House by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KRELL]. There is 
no danger of any claim passing this House or any other House 
for property destroyed during the war, and no such claim should 

ass this House; but if it is to be understood that a just and 

onest claim against this Government is to be repudiated be- 
cause the claimant happened to live in the late ederacy, 
then I say this House will dishonor itself whenever it proposes 
to perpetrate such an act of injustice against any citizen of the 
Uni States, however humble he may be, and whatever part 
he took in the late unpleasantness. 

This claim, as I understand the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr BUNN], comes to us from a period antedating the war. 
Is this Government to be absolved from an honest debt because 
there was a war of four years’ duration? I want to ask the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. COCKRELL] what he understands by the 
genera amnesty proclamation? Did that not restore to us who 

re arms in the Confederacy our status as free citizens of this 
country? Did it not only wipe out, but did it not condone, the 
offense of rebellion, as he terms it? Did it not reinstate us on 
terms of exact 1 with every citizen of this country, what- 
ever ht be his local habitation? 

I disclaim and utterly repudiate a sentiment that puts the peo- 
ple in the section of the country that I represent at any disad- 
vantage whatever with the citizen from Maine or California or 
elsewhere. We are in this Union asequals of all other citizens, 
and I say that the amnesty proclamation restored the status of 
citizenship, not partially, but wholly and completely, and itisa 
pa argument because any part of this country was once in re- 

llion or civil strife, or whatever you may be pleased to term 
it, that those people who have been restored to their rightsshall 
now be subject to discrimination on account of their sectional 
habitation. 

I say with all respect for the gentleman who pronounces this 
sentiment—and I have the greatest esteem and regard for the 
gentleman—that it is unworthy of this House or any member of 
it. And I say to you, gentlemen, you can not in fairness or sense 
of justice, discriminate inst any claimant on account of his 


locality, or because he took part in the war of the rebellion. The 
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case stands on its merits. I do not know the circumstances, but 
1 understand that this claim has been reported by the committee 
to whom it was referred, and that committee was competent to 

ronounce upon it. It comes here with the sanction of their 
judgment, and that ought to be binding on this House unless 
some gentlemen can come here and attack the merits of the 
claim. The fact that the claimant happened to be in rebellion 
against the Government should not be taken into consideration. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I wish, on my own behalf and in the 
name of this House, to dissent emphatically from any such decla- 
ration of principle as would disbar half the people of that sec- 
tion, almost, from approaching here and asking the performance 
of an act of simple justice. You might just as well wipe out the 
part of the Constitution which guarantees the right of petition 
to the people, for that is what it would practically amount to if 
this principle is to be enacted into law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
entleman from North Carolina [Mr. BuNN] to the fact that his 
fous expires in four minutes. 

Mr. BUNN. I desire to say simply this, that it seems to me 
this claim is not understood. I hold in my hand the report of 
the Acting Commissioner of Customs, in which he states that 
there is $430.32 to the credit of this man, who simply asks Con- 
gress to allow the officer of the Government to pay him that 
amount credited to him there. That is all there is in the bill, 


virtually this: Tam chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. I intend to keep Appro riations down. I intend to see 
that they are kept down, whenever an opportunity presents 
itself to me to object, to consume time, to prevent the consider- 
ation of a bill, I am here for that purpose and I intend to do so.” 

I say, sir, that his conduct showsit. In the Fifty-second Con- 
gress, when he was only a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and not its chairman, this bill passed the House by a 
unanimous vote. Why did he not fight it then? What does it 
mean? It means that he intends to keep down appropriations 
by this Congress, whether the claim be just or unjust. 

Now, Mr. C , Lam surprised to hear the proposition of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. COCKRELL]. I am surprised to 
hear him say that a man who lives south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, a man who was in the Confederate States during the late 
war, ought not to bring any claim on any account against the 
Federal Government. He has a right to refuse to bring his 
claim here. He has a right to submit to the loss, but has no 
right, sir, to say that another citizen of this Government shall 
follow what he thinks ought to be done so far as hisown matters 
are concerned. 2 

I utterly repudiate the idea that there is any division between 
the North and South; but, as a Representative of a Southern 
State, I am proud to say, as of the Committee on 
Claims, that so long as a claim is honest, so long as it is just, so 
long as the evidence proves to the satisfaction of the commit- 
tee over which I have the honor to preside that it is a just claim, 
I shall demand its consideration at the hands of the American 
Congress, the Committee on Appropriations to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly —— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the 
from North Carolina that the hour has expired, ani 
mittee will rise. 

The committee accordingly rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. HATCH, from the Committee of the 
Whole House, reported that that committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 509, upon the Private Calendar, and 

come to no resolution thereon. 


ELECTION LAWS. 


The House then, according to order, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating to su- 


entleman 
the com- 


pervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, and for other 


pu ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. COMP- 
TON] is recognized. 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. S 


aker, Ican not hope to add anything 
new either in the way of torical reference, statement, or argu- 
ment toa debate which has been protracted as thishas. Notonly 
has this debate been protracted, but the essence of the controvers 
around which this debate hinges, that provision of the Consti- 
tution upon which the other side relies for a justification of the 
laws which we seek to repeal, has been debated not only by the 
Congress of the United States, but by the able men who in the 
convention which framed the Constitution either spoke or wrote 
upon the subject. But, sir, the obligation of duty is upon me, 
and as the representative of those who commissioned me to 
voice their sentiments and views upon this floor, I shall not hesi- 
tate so to do. 

I take it, sir, and know full well, as all gentlemen do, I pre- 
sume, that the mind of every member on this floor is alread 
concluded upon this subject. But, Mr. Speaker, there is a tri- 
bunal greater that this. There is a command resting upon us 
upon side of the Chamber, derived from the people of this 
great country, instructing and commanding us to see to it, in 
the event of power 5 to our ds, that this, to 
them, odious measure 8 be repealed. Duty must be ful- 
filled. The people have intrusted to this House and to the 
other branch of this Congress, and to the Executive, the power 
werent to execute their will; and we will be recreant unless 
we do so. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, though nota trained lawyer, Lam glad that 
I had the blessing of a liberal education, and because of that lib- 
eral education and from the habit of reading and study of the 
English language, I have uired some little facility in inter- 
preting English sentences. This, and this only, sir, is the claim 

make in the argument which I shall attempt to present upon 
this proposition. 

First, Mr. Speaker, upon what do our Republican friends rely 
as a justification for the maintenance. upon the statute books of 
these particular laws which we seek to repeal? Only upon the 
clause in the Constitution, which is in these words: 


The times, places and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


Now, sir, I have read these election laws, and I have read this 
clause of the Constitution. I have also read something of the 
interpretation given to this clause by the men who framed this 
instrument, who, of all others, knew best what its 1 and 
intent was, and T assert right here and now, sir, that there is no 
provision in any of these election laws which undertakes to alter 
the times, places, or manner of holding the election. 

The question of time has been fixed. The manner has been 
fixed by your State laws and constitutions, and nowhere in these 
election laws will you find a provision which undertakes to change 
or regulate any matter specified in that constitutional provision. 
What do they do, Mr. Speaker? suey simply undertake to po- 
lice the registration and elections held in the several States for 
members of Congress. Whence is that power derived? Where 
in the Constitution do you find a clause which confers upon the 
Federal Government or its representatives here in Congress and 
its Executive any such power? 

The gentlemen of the minority, in the views submitted with 
this bill, undertake to quote James on as an authority for 
the construction which they place upon this clause of the Con- 
stitution. James Madison, sir, never at any time in the history 
of his political life, either by speech or writing, uttered a sen- 
tence which, upon any fair construction, can be tortured into a 
confirmation or indorsement of the theory that, under this pro- 
vision of the Constitution, the Congress of the United States 
might at any time, without sufficient cause, yore to execute 
their sweet will upon these matters of the election of members 
of Congress or Senators, Let us see what James Madison does 
say. The ey quote a long extract from Mr. Madison, too 
long for me to read in my limited time, but I undertake to say 
that, read in connection with the pithy sentences which he 
wrote directly bearing upon this question, that extract for Mr. 
Madison can not be legitimately construed to lend any justifica- 
tion to the laws which we are under here to repeal. 

Mr. Madison, in the quotation made in this report, s aply 
says that this power was placed in the Constitution in order that 
the States might not, of their own will and act, annul or destroy 
the form of government under which we live by refusing to act 
in the matter of electing Representatives to Congress. That is 
all there is in that extract. I do not want to tire the House b; 
reading, but I do ask attention to the declarations of Mr. Madl. 
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son and others of the fathers who interpreted the Constitution. 
Mr. Madison in the Virginia convention said that— 

It was impossible to fix the time, place, and manner of electing Represent- 
atives in that instrument. 
mike) ie at pe ee ts se bon equated 
with ne situation of the people, subject to the ultimate control of the Gen- 
eral Government. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, it would have been extremely absurd 
if the framers of that great instrument had not lodged in the 
Government of the United States the power to preserve its life, 
and that was the only object of inserting that supplementary 
provision in that section of the Constitution. 

One of the other t lights of that da: upon whom gentle- 
men on the other side rely, the father of the ideas and theories 
which they advance and upon which they stand in politics, is 
that great Federal leader, Hamilton. Let us see what he said 
when his attention was called to this particular provision. Mr. 
Hamilton said: 

Every government ought to contain within itself the means of its own 
preservation— 

Of course it ought, Mr. Speaker— 

They have reserved to the national authority a right to interpose whenever 
Sau circumstances might render that tion necessary to 

Mr. Jay said in the New York convention: 

That evi government was imperfect unless it had a power of preserv- 
ing self. Suppose that by design or accident the States should neglect 
to appoint the Representatives, certainly there should be some constitu- 
tional remedy for this evil. The ous meaning of the paragraph was 
that, if this neglect should take place, Congress should have power by law 
to support the Government and prevent the dissolution of the Union. He 
believed this was the design of the Federal convention. 

And Mr. Wilson of Pennsyivania, adistinguished member of 
the Constitutional Convention and, I believe, a member of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, speaking of this particular 
provision, uses this language: 

We find, on examining this paragraph, nothing more than the maxim of 
self-preservation. 

Mr. Speaker, surely these great lights of that day knew what 
they meant when they engrafted this provision upon the Con- 
stitutions Nay more, Mr. Speaker, recall a part of the history 
of the country upon this question. Does not every man within 
the sound of my voice who is familiar with the history of his 
country, know that nearly every State convention, when the 
Federal Constitution was presented for ratification, placed its 
own interpretation upon 33 and that several of them 
passed resolutions ratifying the Constitution only 8 condi- 
tion that their interpretation should be accepted. y, Mr. 
Speaker, our Republican friends have gone a bow-shot beyond 
all that they have heretofore announced as their party doctrines 
opon this question of the rights of the States and the limita- 

ons of the Federal Government. I ask attention to a provi- 
sion in the platform of the Republican party, adopted in the con- 
vention of 1860, which nominated 8 Lincoln and Hanni- 
bal Hamlin: 

That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and especially 
the right of each State to alter and control its own domestic institutions 
according to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to the balance of 
power on which the perfection and endurance of our political fabric depends. 

Again, sir, the Republican convention of 1868, which nominated 
Grant and Colfax, declared as follows in its platform: 

The guara: mgres uffrage 
was 8 fi fice . pantie. po Soo —— 8 ot 
Justice, and must be maintained— 

Now listen, my Republican friends— 

While the question of suffrage in all the loyal States properly belongs to 
the people of those States. 

Mr. TUCKER. What platform was that? 

Mr. COMPTON. The platform of 1868. Now, sir, are there 
any disloyal States in this Union at this time? I take it that my 
friends on the other side of the aisle, though they maintain that 
these laws should be retained on the statute book for the pro- 
tection, as they say, of the colored people, will not undertake to 
declare that there is now to be found within the limits of this 
broad Union one disloyal State. If this be true, stand by the 
orthordox declarations of your own convention which nomi- 
nated yourown ticket, which the people elected. 

Mr. TUCKER. My friend will notice also that these laws were 
passed only two or three years after that platform wasannounced. 

Mr. COMPTON. Again in 1872,when Grant and Wilson were 
nominated, the Republican platform contained these words: 

The Republican t poses to respect th ‘hts peopl 
to THOMA IVES as File 15 Pan the 5 5 — oy thea i to thee Beets 06 


to the eral Government. It disapproves of the resort to unconstitu- 
tional laws for the p of removing evils by interfering with rights not 


surrendered by the people to the National Government. 
ane this right of a State to control the question of suffrage is 

not 

which clearly, absolutely, and in mandatory form 


y a reserved right of the State; itis more: it is a power 
is put the 


Constitution of the country itself. It is declared that the State 
shall fix the time, place, and manner of neers ee that 
is the language of the Constitution. But this is not all of the 
Republican doctrine on this question. The Republican conyen- 
tion of 1884, which nominated James G. Blaine and John A. 
Logan, engrafted on its platform this provision: 


The people of the United States in their or; zed capacity constitute a 
nation—not a mere confederacy of States. The National Government is 
supreme within the sphere of its nationalduties. But the Stateshave their 
reserved rights, w. shouid be faithfully maintained. Each should be 
guarded with a jealous care, so that the harmony of our system of govern- 
ment may be preserved and the Union kept inviolate. 


Sir, the Republican party of to-day has drifted a long way 
from the doctrines contained in these provisions of the Repub- 
lican platforms. The passage by a Republican House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Fifty-first Congress of what was known as the 
“ force bill,” and the vigorous attempt to pass that bill through the 
Senate of the United States, Mr. Speaker, followed as it was by 
the declaration of their own convention which nominated their 
last Presidential ticket, shows beyond doubt or controversy that 
their deliberate, premeditated, and determined purpose is to 
wipe out State laws and State authority, and take the whole 
machinery of elections absolutely into the hands of the Federal 
power. 

We give warning hereand now, Mr. Speaker, that never, while 
a Democrat lives who knows what the true interpretation of the 
Constitution is—never, while the press is free and speech is un- 
trammeled, will you ever obtain a verdict from a free and intel- 
ligent people in favor of propositions such as those you tried to 
carry in 1890, when you were swept almost from the face of the 
earth. Try it again whenever you have the power, and the same 
result awaits you. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is a particular provision in these laws 
to which I desire to ask the attentionof gentlemen who pro 
to discuss this question deliberately and intelligently. Sup- 
= Mr. Speaker, that the power which gentlemen claim could 

derived from the clause of the Constitution upon which the 
rely; that is, the power to regulate and control elections. W. 
they please inform us where they will find within the limits of 
the Constitution any provision which gives the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to supervise the registration in the States and 
determine the qualifications of voters? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the Constitution provides in the simplest, 
plainest, and most express words that electors for President and 
for members of Con shall be oniy those who are qualified 
as electors for members of the pop ar branch of the General 
Assembly in each of the States. Ido not believe that any gen- 
tlemen here, with proper appreciation of the distinction to be 
drawn in this matter—I do not believe that any gentleman who 
seeks to assert for himself a reputation as a lawyer—will under- 
take for one moment to declare that the fifteenth amendment of 
the Constitution by any sort of tortuous construction can be 
made to interfere with or determine the question of the right of 
the elector to vote. That fifteenth amendment simply goes to 
this extent: it simply prohibits a State from making any dis- 
crimination against an individual because of color, race, or pre- 
vious condition. But it nowhere interferes with a fair and dis- 
tinct enunciation of the doctrine as written in the Constitution 
that the qualifications for electors shall be the qualifications re- 
quired A the voter for the popular branch of the Legislature of 

e State. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, you and I have seen these Federal super- 
visors and Federal marshals sitting around registration offices 
declaring who is and who is not entitled to registration, and 
therefore to vote. Youhave seen them; if you have not I have; 
and a case went up from my State where they not only sat there 
and undertook to determine the question of the t to vote 
over the head of the State officer duly appointed and accredited 
for that express ; but they undertook to exercise the 
power which they insist is in their hands by virtue of the fact 
that they wear the badge of the United States, to drag to prison 
and ee tates 12 5 reed aad sonorae m 
trying as best they can, intelligently, and honestly to 
discharge their duties as State ctlosrs. What is this, Mr. 
S er? There is but one word with which I am familiar or of 
which I have knowledge within the dictionary which properly 
and aptly describes it. It is despotism; ruthless, reckless, abso- 


lute tism. 
But, Mr. Speaker, as to the purpose for which these laws were 
enacted. We hear it declared on this floor, we hear it upon the 


rostrum, we hear it in the public prints emanating from those 
who are in a position to speak by authority for the party on the 
other side, that the pu and object of these laws is to pro- 
tect in the South the helpless colored man in the exercise of his 
privilege as a citizen. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. COMPTON. Yes, if the gentleman will make it brief. 
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Mr. HEPBURN. I will try not to make it unnecessarily long. 

I wish to ask whether there are any conditions or circumstances, 
in the view of the gentleman from Maryland, under which the 
ress would have the right to engage in noy legislation af- 


Co 
fecting the election of members of Congress in the States? 

Mr. COMPTON. Most assuredly; in my poor opinion, yes. 

Mr. HEPBURN. When? 2 

Mr. COMPTON. When the State refuses to do its duty in 
enacting laws or making regulations for that purpose. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, must Congress wait until the State 
does refuse; or may it provide the necessary legislation ready to 
meet any emergency that may arise? 

Mr. COMPTON. Most assuredly, in my humble opinion, it 
should wait until the necessity arises. Otherwise it has nocon- 
stitutional right to act. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Thensuppose that a majority of the States, 
or States which elect a majority of the members of Congress, 
should refuse to act, what then would be the effect? 

Mr. COMPTON. I suppose the majority would rule, as usual. 

Mr.HEPBURN. But there would be no election in the States, 
and there could be no Congress. 

Mr. COMPTON. They would determine that question when 
i 


t arises. 
Mr. HEPBURN. But there would be no Congress to deter- 


eit. 

Mr. COMPTON. Let me suggest to my friend that he do not 
undertake to cross the bridge until he gets to the stream. When 
an emergency arises I believe you will find the Constitution of 
the country and the Representatives on the floor of this House 
amply able to supply the proper remedy. 

But I was saying when interrupted that our friends on the 
other side insisted that these laws were made to protect the 
helpless colored man of the South in the exercise of his right of 
suffrage. I undertake to say here that when that assertion is 
made they do not report 2 the history of this matter. I 
undertake to say here—and I will quote history on the subject 
in support of my assertion—that these election laws were put 
upon the statute books solely or almost entirely, at the time, for 
the pur of regulating and controlling elections in the States 
of the North, and that two-thirds or three-fourths of the money 
spent in the execution of the laws was spent in the large cities 
of the North. Now, let us see. An investigation was made on 
the subject some years ago, and acertain Mr. Glassie, the at- 
torney of the Union ue of the State of New York, was on 
the stand as a witness. . Glassie says in his sworn testimony: 


All those concerned in pr the inves tion were active Republic- 
ans, and we looked for Democratic frauds, although we invited, by public 
advertisement, information as to frauds perpetrated by both parties. 


That is part of his testimony. He goes on to say: 


Early in the summer of 1870 application was made at the instance of the 
Union e Club to Congress for the passage of laws intended 
Q. Omit so far as possible these party references. 


A. Bills were introduced in both Houses of Congress relating to the regu- 


lation by the United States authorities of the election of members of Con- 
and to amend the law regulating naturalization. Two bills were 
passed, one in May and another in July, and in November, 1889, I took Dav- 
enport into partnership in my law business. 
He was asked the question: 
Was he not appointed supervisor in 1871? 
Y 


es, sir. 
* — * 8 è è * 


The act d on the 28th of February, 1871, was, in a great part, of his de- 
signing. e prepared it and at the instance of the Union League Club went 
to Washington and attended to its . Sometime during the spring of 
1871. whether before or after the Ist of May I can not now distinctly recollect, 
I hosei pias he was obtaining information from the census marshals for use 
at elections. 

So that these laws were passed originally at the instigation 
and suggestion of John I. Davenport for New York, Jersey City, 
and Brooklyn. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then my friend in that assertion differs 
with his colleugues? 

Mr. COMPTON. I do not know what their opinion is upon 
the subject, but I am 3 of the history of the transaction, 

Mr. BURROWS. ntlemen on that side of the House have 
contended that these were passed for the purpose of securing 
negro domination in the South. I am glad to know that the 
gentleman has a different view of the matter. 

Mr. COMPTON. I can not help what opinion other gentle- 
men may have expressed. I am looking at the history of the 

uestion. I am answering your claim that these laws were d 
toe the protection of the colored men in the South, and I want 
to show you that these laws were instigated by a New York Re- 
publican and passed for the purpose of controlling elections in 
that State. 

Mr. BURROWS. That is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. COMPTON. But, if these laws were passed for the pro- 
tection of the colored men of the South, let us see how they 
were executed. In 1876 under these laws there were 4,863 super- 


visors of election at the polls; of these, 1,779 were appointed in 
the State of New York. Again, there were 11,610 marshals ap- 
inted, and over one-fourth of them were appointed for the 
tate of New York. Let us see, now, how the money was ex- 
nded. Under this act at the election there was spent $285,- 
21.27. How much of it, sir, was expended, do you suppose, to 
rotect the poor freedmen of the South? In the States of Ala- 
ama, ech Sng Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia but $48,- 
719 „ while in the other States $237,202.21 were 
expended. 

Now, if these laws were made for the protection of the poor 
helpless colored man of the South, in God's name why was not 
the money spent in that section, and why was it spent where the 
law was originally designed to apply? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I could read more in detail as to this ex- 
penditure, but I want to say another word with reference to this 
3 matter. Our friends of the minority of the committee 

ave seen fit to ingraft in their report an extract from a report 
made by the late S. S. Cox upon this question, and thereby seek 
to give the impression to this House and to the country that that 
distinguished member of this House favored the continuance of 
these laws upon the statute books. This, Mr. Speaker, is an 
injustice to one of the ablest, Purest, and most uncompromising 

2mocrats who ever occupied a seat on this floor or elsewhere. 

Now, sir, take the report of the committee itself, and let us 
see. Read between the lines there is not a word or letter in 
this extract from the report made by Mr. Cox which commits 
him to the policy of the retention of these laws. 

And what were the facts, Mr. Speaker? These laws were 
upon the statute books. These Federal appointees under them 
were in the city of New York. The leaders of the Democratic 
party, anxious to 11 5 the elections in that city, and willing 

n connection with these people, if they were so disposed—to 
root out the evils which had polluted the suffrage of the great 
metropolis of the country, united with these people to brin 
about a fair and honest election. Now, what does Mr. Cox say 

The committee take pleasure in commend the action of the United 
States officers, especially the supervisors of election in those cities, and the 
more especially because the eral election law— 

Mark it— 
has not heretofore been administered with much satisfaction in those cities 
(Jersey City and Brooklyn). 

Iam reading from the extract from the Cox report, quoted in 
the minority report on this bill: 

The Federal officers seem, however, this year to haye worked harmoniously, 
not only with the local organisms, but with each other. 

Now, sir, what else do I find in this report? 


The political organizations concurred with Mr. Davenport in this arrange- 
ment. It proved a decided success, and the result was, what all who have 
any knowledge of this New York election haveconcurred in confirming, that 
there was comparatively no fraud, and the attempts made to repress it were 
welcomed 

How? 


by both parties, and carried out in good faith. 


So that Mr. Cox himself does not give unmitigated credit 
to Mr. Davenport for having secured a fair election, even in 
the report which the minority themselves have quoted. 

But this is not all: 


The committee would commend to other portions of the country and 
to other cities, this remarkable system, developed through the agency 
of both local and Federal authorities, acting in harmony for an honest pur- 
pose. 


And these words: 

From the moment the supervisors were appointed, from the moment that 
the lists are purged, from the moment that the applications are e ed, 
tothe very last return of the popular expression, this election shows the calm 
mastery of prudence. 

For this due credit should be 1 555 to men of both 8 and 
to the corporation counsel, Mr. tney, and United States supervisor. 

Sir, those of you who are familiar with the examination and 
investigation made into that case know, if you know the true 
history of the facts, that these arrangements were made and 
brought about, and that the full power of the whole Democratic 
organization of the city of New York, under the lead of that gal- 
lant Democrat, William C. Whitney, brought about the result 
which our friends commend so highly through the lips of the 
dead Mr. Cox. i 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I say this claim is, to say the least of it, a 
misrepresentation of Mr. Cox. Mr. Cox gave utterance to his 
views and sentiments upon this subject in unmistakable terms 
upon this floor. 

Mr. Cox made a speech on the bill (H. R. 1715) on the repeal of 
certain sections of the Revised Statutes in the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, and in that speech he made this deliverance: 


We have a code of Federal election laws. It counts up aey sections. A 
few of them only are touched by the proposed repeal, some fourteen 1 
We have another code of ‘crimes against the elective franchise and cf 
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rights of citizens.” It contains twenty-seven sections, and but one is now 
propona to be 7 and one modified. Then there is a law to use armies 
at the polls and the test-oath law as to jurors. 


Now listen, for I want you to know what Mr. Cox’s true senti- 
ments were: 4 

Let the re if not complete now, reach as far as it can. Certainly it 
will be a ef to be rid of these laws against the freedom and fairness of 
the ballot and Jury-box; and, for one, I would not stop until the whole of 


this blasting and pl. e-creating u tree, with its many envenomed roots, 
trunks, and 3 is girdied Sn dead. They all have the same object, 


to poison the representative system. 

Now, sir, Ido not think that it lies in the mouth of the minority 
of this committee or any gentleman in this House to 8 that 
S. S. Cox favored thé retention of these Federal election laws. 

No, Mr. Speaker, no; but some of our friends upon the other 
side roll under their tongues as a sweet morsel and claim it here 
and everywhere that the purpose of these laws is to protect the 
simple-minded colored man in the exercise of his elective fran- 
chise in the South. Now, IL do not like to question the sincer- 
ity of anybody, but I want to throw out a suggestion or a reflec- 
tion which I think will meet the contention of our friends on the 
other side clearly, so that the coutry may know as those gen- 
tlemen know, that John I. Davenport was the author of the bill 
for the sake of regulating the elections in the State of New 
York, and that the money was spent there and not in the South 
for the regulation of the elections in the South. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I find that there are, in round numbers, 
138,844 colored voters in the Northern States. In Connecticut 
there are 3,894; in Illinois, 15,054; in Indiana, 11,812; in Kansas, 
11,841; in Massachusetts, 6,551, and Michigan, 6,734; in New 
Jersey, 11,737; in New York, 22,064; in Ohio, 23,876, and in Penn- 
sylvania, 26,281. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask how these figures are obtained—from 
the census? 

Mr. COMPTON. They are taken from the census of 1880, and 
I have added 10 per cent. I have not obtained the figures of the 
last census. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, do not you suppose that our friends upon 
the other side know as well as we do that if this colored vote in 
the Northern States was eliminated, that more than three- 
fourths of the States which I have named would no longer even 
be in the doubtful column, while some of them are now, even 
with their large colored vote, Democratic. Where would they 
be if the colored vote was not held solidly for the Republican 
ticket? No, gentlemen, do not deceive yourselves, and do not 
think you deceive us or the country. These laws are designed 
to inflame and excite the minds of and 1 the colored 
voter in the Northern States rather than the South, that he may 
be held to vote, as he is doing, solidly the Republican ticket. 

Mr. RAY. May Lask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. COMPTON. Yes; if it is not too long. 

Mr. RAY. I will not take long. I want to ask you if you as- 
sume that the colored men in the North necessarily vote the 
Republican ticket? 

Mr. COMPTON. Why, of course they do, in ninety-nine out 
of every hundred cases; because you go to them and tell them 
that we treat their brothers in the South outrageously, deprive 
them of their suffrage, and that we treat them as barbarians and 
not as civilized beings. 

Mr. RAY. Why did you say we tell them that? 

Mr. COMPTON. Because I have heard you tell them that. 
[Laughter and applause on the floor and in the galleries.] Not 
you individually; but I have heard Republicans tell them on the 


stomp in the State of Maryland, in 1880 and in every Presiden- 
tial election up to the last, although they did not do it in the 
last campaign, that if the Democratic party should be successful 


they would all be remanded back to slavery; and that was said 
all over the South. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Nonsense, nonsense! 

Mr. COMPTON. It was said. Profound nonsense; of course 
it was. 

Mr. RAY. One more question. 

Mr. COMPTON. Ihave not time, my friend, and you must 
excuse me. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we hear another cry from our Republican 
friends. They hold up their hands in holy horror when they 
read of the number of votes cast in this or that section of the 
South, and they say: Oh, horrible! If a majority of the electors 
in the South were allowed to cast their ballots these seats on the 
Democratic side would be filled by Republicans.” . Gentlemen, 
take the beam out of your own eye before you pluck at the mote 
in ours. And now for a little history upon this question, and I 
ask the attention of my friends from the New England States 
especially tothis. Sir, in 1888 the Republicans in New England 
cast 449,090 votes, and the Democrats cast 378,477; and yet the 
twelve Senators from the New England States were all Republi- 
eans, and twenty-three of the twenty-six Representatives from 
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Now England upon this floor were Republicans in the Fifty-first 
ngress. 

8 50 BOUTELLE. What does the gentleman predicate upon 
that 

Mr. COMPTON. Why, sir, that James Madison's prescient 
eye and the spiritof prophecy which enlightened his d when 
he wrote what he did about this provision of the Constitution 
foresaw that the danger to this country was that States might 
gerrymander their districts and cut out the majority of their 
just representation, thus defeating the will of the people. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like the gentleman to point to a 
single district in New England where the majority is not rep- 
resented. 

Mr. COMPTON. How did you get twenty-three out of 
twenty-six Representatives from aw Dogliani in the House? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Show me the district. 

Mr. COMPTON. In 1888, Mr. Speaker, in New Hampshire 
the Republicans polled 45,274 votes, and the Democrats polled 
45,430, a majority; yet in the Fifty-first Congress the Repub- 
licans held both Senators, and do yet, and both Representatives. 
Is that representation of the majority of the people of the State? 

Mr. BOOTELLE. Does the gentleman mean to say—— 

Mr. COMPTON. If that is representation of the maot 
vote of that State, then my friends from South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi, and elsewhere in the South, represent better majorities. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COMPTON. No, I do not yield. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman certainly wants to make 
his statement lucid. 

Several MEMBERS (to Mr. COMPTON). Do not yield. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I think he had better yield. 

Mr. COMPTON. Let me tell you one thing, sir, I never in 
my life yielded to a threat. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Well, you had better answer that question. 

Mr. COMPTON. I will not answer under a threat, and you 
had better take your seat. Mr. Speaker, in Connecticut the 
Democrats, or the opposition to the Republicans, cast 3,000 ma- 
jority in 1888 ; 

Mr, BOUTELLE. Oh, you have got now so that you say the 
opposition to the Republicans. ” A little while ago you said the 
Democrats. 

Mr. COMPTON. Oh, try to abide in peace. These figures 
may hurt, but it is not my fault if things are so regulated thata 
majority of the people of New England are not represented here. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I donot think that the gentleman’s state- 
ment is such that he will allow it to stand in the RECORD with- 
out correction. I make the prediction now that you will correct 
your statement that in districts in New England where the ma- 
jority are Democrats they are represented by Republicans here. 

Mr. COMPTON. Oh, I never said that. I said P tae charged 
that a minority controlled the elections in the South, and I an- 
swered that charge by proving by the figures of the election of 
1888 that minorfties control in the New England States. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman said e that where 
3 was a majority of Democratic voters Republicans were 
elected. 

Mr. COMPTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLAIR. Isup the gentleman does not wish to be un- 
derstood that pluralities are not to control. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, he does not know that. 

Mr. COMPTON. Pluralities control and majorities do not? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Have you not heard that members of Con- 
gress are elected by pluralities? 

Mr.COMPTON. Yes, sir; and I will tell you something else 
that I have heard. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Let us hear it. 

Mr. COMPTON. I tell you that I have heard that when, in 
“fp saintly manner, holding up your hands in oy horror and 

ting your eyes to Heaven, you in New England talk of the 
“outrages perpetrated upon the poor colored man in the South,” 
in some of the New England States you have provided educa- 
tional and property tests before you will let the voter go to the 
polls. You know that, L presume. [Applause upon the Demo- 
cratic 8 

Mr. Speaker, I wish simply to say this in conclusion: I do not 
5 of the Republic; I never have done so and I never expect 
to do so. I have seen her, Mr. Speaker, when fiery battle cov- 
ered her in all her borders. I have seen her when the ballot 
box registered no man’s will but that of the epauleted soldier 
who registered the returns. I have seen her with the courts 
closed, with the jury box denied us, with habeas corpus sus- 
pended, with the right of freedom of speech destroyed, and un- 
reasonable search and seizure inflicted upon us without law and 
without authority. But, sir, I have seen her come out of all 
that, proud, reinvigorated, reunited, standing to-day the envy 
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of the world under an Administration of this Government based 
upon an interpretation of your Constitution and its provisions in 
harmony with the intentions of the men who made the Govern- 
ment. 

I repeat I never have despaired of the Republic. I care not 


what you do so long as you leave the press free and debate free, 
for so long will the 8 liberty-loving, justice-loving pgo- 
ple of these United States that which stands for 
special privileges to none and justice to all. Never, Mr. Speaker, 
with untrammeled debate have we lost an election before the 
people of these United States except, perhaps, the election by 
virtue of which Mr. Harrison became the President of the United 
States. We all know how that result was brought about. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is a good day coming for this country. 

I hope and expect, thank God, to live to see the day when every 
rovision on the statute book emanating from the spirit which 
ollowed the war shall have been wiped out at once and forever. 
Let these last vestiges go; and the sooner the better. I do not 
believe for a moment that the Senate of the United States, while 
it may debate, and debate, and debate, will hesitate to wipe these 
outrageous statutes from the book; and when that is done, the 
ple will demonstrate to you that they know their rights, they 
ove their privileges, and they will maintain justice and the 
rights of the humblest citizen of this country by virtue ofright- 
eous State legislation fastened upon the statute book of the States 
by a majority of the people. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, in order to show how unnecessary and un- 
called for is this legislation, this attempt to trammel elections, 
let me give you one illustration by an incident happening in the 
town in which I live. We have on the statute book of Maryland 
a registration law providing that at every election precinct in 
the State there shall be a Democratic ballot clerk and a Repub- 
lican ballot clerk. The gentlemen selected to these positions on 
that occasion were as fair men as any who could have been se- 
lected within the limits of the district. In my own town, at my 
own yoting place, a gentleman who was appointed Federal super- 
visor at the last election, in the execution of what he thought 
was his er by virtue of his position, went into the poll 
room and demanded the right to see the vote of every colore 
voter before it was deposited in the ballot box. 

Thanks to the courage and conservatism of a few who stood 
within that polling room, thatinfamous attempt was frustrated— 
frustrated in spite of the threatof this supervisor that he would 
send for United States marshals to arrest the parties who dared 
to undertake to infringe his rights.“ This, gentlemen of the 
Republican party, is the kind of justice you would mete out to 
ae ee Se election — ie 5 z 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I was intereste an inquiry put by agen- 
tleman on the other side to my friend from Mississippi ir. 
HOOKER] a day or two ago. My friend from Mississippi was 
asked whether Federal marshals were appointed in his State, 
and he answered no. I can answer that question for my own 
State and district. When I was a candidate for the Fifty-second 
Congress I appealed personally to the marshal of the State of 
Maryland and protested t the appointment of deputy mar- 
shals in the district in which I wasacandidate. I based this a 
peal on the ground that he could find no warrant in law forsuc 
5 

appealed to him to produce any statute containing any pro- 
vision justifying him in appointing Federal marshals outside of 
a city having 20,000 inhabitants. He did not find any such 
statutory provision; he could not find it because it is notso writ- 
ten in the law. Nevertheless he dared to send into my election 
district Federal marshals from the city of Baltimore; and but 
for the calm and good counsel which prevailed at those polls 
there is no telling what the result would have been. Mr. 
Speaker, we want to be rid of this oppression; we mean to be rid 


of it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. COMPTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Did the gentleman state that this marshal 
or supervisor in his district demanded to see the face of the bal- 
lots and to learn how colored men had voted? 

Mr.COMPTON. Yes, sir; he claimed the right to see every 
ballot that a colored man cast. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not want to live under the oppression 
of such laws as these. The people of this country do not want 
to live under oppressive laws like these, and under the dictation 
and influence of men who can pervert these laws as they under- 
took to do in other places than the district I represent. 

In conclusion, I say , I rejoice that the day of our deliv- 
erance is at hand; and I promise you here and now, for the 
old State which I in part represent, and for my district, which 
has the largest negro population of any district in the State, 
that every man of them, having the legal rightand qualification 


to cast a ballot, will cast that ballot, free from all interference, 
just as 8 eee on the Democratic side.] 

Mr.S ET. Mr. Speaker, Iam 17 to the passage of the 
P TOR penata before the House. I am opposed to it because I 
believe the Congress of the United States hasa right to provide 
laws and methods under which its members may be honestly 
elected. More important still, I believe that it is the duty of the 
Congress of the United States to see toit thatthe President and 
Vice-President are fairly chosen. This does not imply that the 
Federal Governmentis authorized to fix the qualifications for suf- 
frage in the various States. It means that after the States have 
8 who shall be entitled to vote within their respective 

rders, then, so far as choosing United States officers is con- 
cerned, usr has a right to see that persons thus authorized 
to cast a ot shall be permitted to cast it freely and have it 
honestly counted. bs 

If, therefore, men complain upon this floor that the effect of 
these laws is tò pervert elective privileges in their own States, 
the answer is, t each State has a right to fix for itself the 
qualifications for suffrage, and that if, through lack of intelli- 
gence or patriotism, a of people is exercising the franchise 
unsafely for the welfare of such State, then let its State Legisla- 
Lea throw its safeguards around the ballot box and all will be 
well. 

Our Democratic friends are not in position to charge any po- 
litical organization with a tendency to centralize power. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was President of the United States through the 
most trying ordeal of the nation’s history. In times of civil 
war, when national existence hung by a thread, this great Presi- 
dent trembled at the responsibility of suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus in rebellious districts. 

While that is true, probably no man in Congress would be 
bold enough to deny that the present Chief Executive has exer- 
cised more power not given him by law, than all the Chief Exec- 
utives of the United States ever dared to exercise from the in- 
auguration of Washington until the present hour. 

No Democrat, then, who pretends to be a supporter of the 
present Administration, is in position to say that he fears cen- 
tralization. Mr. Cleveland’s refusal to obey thesilver-purchase 
law, and his nullification of the Chinese rtation act are 
without parallel in our history. No public officer was ever im- 
peached for a more reckless violation of law. It was an act 
which not only retains upon the Pacific coast ahorde that is pol- 
luting social life and degrading American manhood, and 
womanhood, and labor, but, reason of the failure to enforce 
the law, this vast army of undesirable aliens is being illegally 
increased from day to day. 

Andrew Johnson was im hed by the House for much less 
grave offenses. Andrew Johnson’s offenses (if he committed 
any) were committed againsta political Lak, oe meets The pres- 
entChief Executive assails the law itself. fiantly, arrogantly, 
and without the slightest explanation, acts of the two Houses of 
Congress, signed by his predecessor in the Presidential chair, 
and indo as constitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, are set aside. Again, I say, no Democrat who 
pretends to indorse the present Administration can consistently 
stand upon this floor and complain of centralized power. If any 
Democrat honestly fears the tendency of the times toward cen- 
tralization, no more perfect opportunity will ever be afforded 
him to assail the essence of cen tion. No more crying ex- 
hibition of the actual exercise of unauthorized power will prob- 
ably be afforded in many years tocome. If the acts stated pass 
unrebuked, God only knows what the next usurpation may be. 

The last remarkable act of the President was the publication 
of his letter addressed, nominally, to Governor Northen, but, as 
a matter of fact, to 3 It was the climax of Executive el- 
frontery. I can not refrain from reproducing a comment upon 
this remarkable document which appeared in the New York 
Press“ on the 29th of September: 


“MY WANTS,” 


The letter of President Cleveland to Governor Northern, of a, would 
„so frequently does he 


na 
“I hardly know It seems to me — I am quite plain 
ter — Appears to me — I want a currency ’’—‘'I will not 
Justly make me — I not only want — But I want — I want our finan- 
cial condition — I want sound, and stable money "'—‘' Of what I have 
Written — But I believe "—“I think such a thing ”—"I am therefore! — I 
—— in favor — I confess I am — My daily prayers — Than I have yet 
Own.” 
Shakespeare, having characters of this kind in view, and be 
a student of nature for all ages, added, both for the Press“ an 
the President: 
Iam Sir Oracle, and when I open my mouth let no dog bark. 


[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 
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But while Lam opposed to the pasagot this law, I was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to see it before the House, and I am still more 
anxious to see it pass over to the Senate. There was altogether 
too much harmony here between Administration leaders on both 
sides of the main aisle. 8 

There is a question now pending before the Senate which, in 
my honest judgment, is of so much more importance than the 
bill repealing the Federal election laws, that anything done by 
those who seek to stand between the people and the passage of 
that act is justifiable. 

The Republicans at this end of the Capitol have just awakened 
to the fact that there are certain things that are of more benefit 
to the people at torge and to Republicans as a pory organiza- 
tion, than pulling chestnuts out of the fire for . Cloveland. 
The silver-repeal bill rushed over this House like a cyclone. 
Republican members of the Committee on Rules, side by side 
with the Democratic members of the Committee on Rules, were 
impatient to comply with the wishes of the President, utterly 
regardless of the rigna and privileges of the Republican mem- 
bers of this body. presentatives of great States were denied 
even a hearing upon this floor, while the greatest industry 
within their borders was being stricken down as ruthlessly as 
over a volcano or cyclone destroyed a Sg 

I do not complain of the vote registered by any member of the 
House. Iam always ready to leave each member’s vote to his 
own judgment and conscience. Ido complain of the manner in 
which the deed was done. Ifa bill were to be submitted to this 
body to-day which was to take the tariff from every article 
manufactured in Pennsylvania or New England, and any New 
England member or any member from Pennsylvania were de- 
nied the right to be heard when the House was actually in ses- 
sion, it would be denounced as an outrage, and it would be an 
outrage. Vet men from the silver States were denied that privi- 
lege. They saw a great industry wrecked; they saw citizens of 
their States sit amid the ruins of their own labor and thrift; 
they saw thousands of men out of employment with all of its 
heart-rending consequences; they saw themselves utterly for- 
saken by party leaders and associates in open and violent opposi- 
tion to every political utterance or pledge ever made by the party 
to which they belong; they maintained silence because they were 
compelled to under the rules. The opportunity came to toss a 
firebrand into the ranks of the Administration on both sides of 
the House. It has had the desired effect. Repeal of the silver 
law without a substitute is as dead as Julius Cesar. . 

Whether or not our Republican friends have carried this de- 
sertion of their platform far enough, I do not know. This I do 
know, either we must come together in support of the pledges 
set forth in our platform, or there will inevitably follow a new 
alignment of party forces. The latter course is not necessary. 
This is true nothwithstanding the fact that different sections of 
the country consider different issues of paramount importance. 
It is true, even admitting that these differences in opinion are 
based upon actual facts, and that different interests are of para- 
mount importance in different sections. The most important 

ing for us to do is to be honest with each other and with the 
peop e. It is folly to attempt to longer run with the hare and 

unt with the hounds. 

It is true that the inter-mountain States are as a whole limited 
in wealth and population as compared with that portion of the 
Union which lies east of the Missouri River. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that promises made to our people in tical plat- 
forms have been so easily broken orsolightly considered. Isay 
that possibly this is the reason why it seems to be considered 
wholly unnecessary to keep faith with us in respect to some of 
the most important interests in our country, but it is no excuse. 
Yet, with the rapid growth of the United States, and especially 
that section to which I refer, a growth which will be irresistible 

in the future as it has been in the past, it can be but a short time 
at the longest before we will bə in a position to hold responsible 
those who so seriously and with such fearful results disappoint 
and betray us. 

I do not, however, attribute this conduct to a willful desire or 
intention on the part of orner ponos organization to make 
light of promises so solemnl e. They meet in convention, 
and each strives to see which can commit itself the least and 

omise us the most, neither one intending to execute the prom- 
ises made. We are tired of it, and will submit to it no longer. 
You may ask what we can doaboutit. We can at least consti- 
tute a very respectable minority,and, in so doing,accomplish as 
much for our section of the country, and have the satisfaction of 
maintaining our self-respect. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by my own experience. Ien- 
tered upon the campaign last fall in the State of Idaho, and, as 
is customary, addressed our voters from various platforms in the 
State. I had been a member of the Republican national con- 
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vention in 1888, which nominated Mr. Harrison for President. 
One of the planks of that platform was that the Republican party 
pledged itself to the use of gold and silver as money; not to 
the use of gold as money and to the use of silver as a represent- 
ative of money. If the latter proposition had been intended, 
the proper plank to have inserted would have been that we fa- 
vored gold as money, and silver, paper, copper, and nickel as 
ee of money. 

was also a member of the national convention which met at 
Minneapolis, and again the Republican party presented Mr. Har- 
rison to the people for President. In that campaign I told the 
people of our State that the eee party was friendly to 
silver. L recited tke planks in the last two national platforms, 
and reviewed the history of what our party had done in behalf 
of the white metal. I did this to ny own ary, knowing it was 
to my injury when I did it; but I did it, sincerely believing that 
I told the people the truth. I did not deceive them, but was my- 
self deceived. Ishall not attempt to deceive them again, for I 
shall not again be deceived myself. Iam bound to admit that 
they had more correctly estimated what to expect than I. But 
it is some satisfaction to know that by their votes they said they 
believed I told them what I thought to be true. 

Our Democratic friendsare no better off. They Rave the peo- 
ple of our State their assurance that while Mr. Cleveland did 
not pretend to be with them on the silver question, that never- 
theless he would respect the voice of the people as it should be 
formulated through statutory enactments and that he would 
certainly not disapprove the action of both Houses of Congress 
upon this most important question. That story, in the light of 
recent events, is of course a joke. It does not concern me par- 
ticularly, because I did not tell them that Mr. Cleveland would 
Spore favorable silver legislation. I did not believe he would 
and I am now satisfied that he will not. It probably needs no 
argument to establish that I am correct in view of the case. 

n passing, I desire to say that while as a citizen I am shocked 
and alarmed at the extraordinary course of the Presidentin sus- 
nding, nullifying, and setting aside laws, he can not, neverthe- 
ess, be charged with bad faith upon the silver question. His 
ition has always been stated candidly and courageously, and 
if silver men have occasion to rebuke themselves because they 
assisted in placing him in the Presidential chair, they have no 
one to blame but themselves, 

It is not ma purgo nor have I the right or inclination to 
criticise the Democratic party for its action upon this question. 
I have a right to criticise the Republican party bored the course 
which it has pursued, becauseas a member of that organization 
I accepted its declarations in good faith, acted upon them in 
good faith, and asserted to the people among whom I live in 
good faith, that our promises would be fulfilled. I am not an 
admirer of the Sherman law. I believe it is wrong in principle, 
and I believe that this law or any other compromise which stops 
short of making of silver absolute money of redemption, with 
full legal-tender power, will be a failure. There is no halfway 

sition that can be successfully maintained. Silver must either 

money or a representative of money. As a representative of 
money it is and must be a commodity, subject to all of the fluc- 
tuations in the market to which any other commodity is sub- 
jected. Placed upon a level with gold, it passes from the hands 
of the money c ers and becomes, like gold, a fixed measure 
of value and a medium of exchange among the people. 

Entertaining this view of the question myself, I not blame 
any Republican for voting to repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. What I did blame Republicans for, and what I 
do blame them for, and the basis upon which I now ma them 
with having been unfaithful to the platform, is in this: tthey 
were ready to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman law 
without providing a substitute in its place, under the terms of 
which party pledges would be sustained. No Republican who 
voted for unconditional repeal can successfully defend his course 
if be sanau that party platforms are binding upon political 
or zations. 

he debate (if one may đignif y it by calling it debate) was re- 
markable in this: That nearly ever Republican who spoke an- 
nounced himself in favor of bimetallism , and at the same time 
voted to destroy the last line of silver legislation upon our statute 
books, knowing when he did so that any further legislation during 
the present Administration was an impossibility. There is no 
logical reason, there is not one atom of sense, in re this 
law without carrying in the same act that which is to take its 
place, if it is intended by the repealers that further legislation 
shall take its place. No silver man can vote to indorse such a 
proposition and be consistent, nor can he do it and deceive the 
poops. Had it not been so serious, these continued allegations 
y S 3 upon the floor that they were friends of silver and 
of bimetallism (while their votes were immediately registered 
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against it) would have been amusing. They remind one of the 
unfortunate Dona Julia, who, . 


“Saying she would not consent, consented.” 
‘ e 
e friends of silver are making a splendid fight in the Senate. 
With matchless courage, and adetermination that knows nosuch 
thing as falter, they are contending against the power of money 
and the power of patronage combined. It is a tremendous com- 
bine; and nothing but a courage based upon unalterable princi- 
les could nerve their arms for such a contest. But thrice is 
e armed who hath his quarrel just,” and powerful as the ele- 
ments are that seek to accomplish their destruction, there can 
be no doubt of the triumph of the silver men. 

Cloture in the Senate is impossible. When a cloture rule is 
established the election repeal law will speedily receive the sig- 
nature of the President. When cloture is established in the 
Senate, then a long farewell to the industries of New England 
and the East. With the industrial life of their country hangi 
in the balance, itis barely possible that some of the distinguishe 
men who have with so much complacency witnessed the attempt 
to destroy our great industry, will find time to pause and reflect. 

Compared with these great questions the bill to repeal the 
Federal election laws is child’s play. I understand that there is 
upon the statute books of Connecticut an old law authorizing a 
man to whip his wife with a stick no bigger than his thumb. 
If, however, some belligerent husband were to undertake to ex- 
ercise the privilege granted by that law, he would probably be 
tied to a whipping post and severely lashed by his indignant 
neighbors. e ought to be, at least, and if he were not, then 
there is an opportunity for a great reform in Connecticut. I use 
this illustration piep Mt show that public sentiment is law. 
We have had election laws in the South, laws that it was sup- 
pomos would protect all citizens in casting a free ballot and in 

ving it 3 counted. 

But the same old majorities are returned; the same old hand 
is at the helm; the same old ballots are taken out of the ballot 
box no matter what is put into it, and the same old returns are 
furnished. It is because public sentiment in those communities 
isagainst the law. There is but one kind of a Federal election 
law that is worth anything, and that is a law based upon the 
actual necessities of the people, and then its enforcement if it 
required a million of men under arms to do it. It could not then 
be enforced, unless it were a fact that 2,000,000 of men would not 
take up arms to prevent its enforcement. In other words, the 
great fact can not be escaped that public law is public sentiment, 
especially when that law is intended to control the expression 
of a sentiment, or of an opinion. 

Laws are often passed that in one sense express the will of the 
majority of the people, while Be ess the other hand they wink at 
a violation of the law by the ority. For instance, the law is 
that you shall not buy a drink in Iowa, but you can get it, never- 
theless, at any time. 

Mr, LACEY. How do you know? 

Mr. SWEET. I have tried it. [Laughter.] 

Issues are sometimes so clouded and environed by circum- 
stances and lesser questions that the people do not and can not 
express themselves upon any one great issue. I believe that the 
majority of the people of the United States favor silver as money. 
I believe a majority of the people of the United States are more 
interested in that question than they are in the question of 
whether or not the bill repealing the Federal election laws shall 
be passed. Up to this time, however, as two great political 

rties have both pretended to be friendly to silver, it been 
impossible to make the issue. I believe it will be futile to at- 
tempt to keep the issue down any longer. If, when itis fairly 
made, we find ourselves in a minority, then we must make the 
battle of the minority until we become the ey: “A ques- 
tion is never settled until it is settled right,” said Mr. Disraeli, 
ard we propose to keep this question before the people until it 
is settled, and, as we believe, settled right. 

For reasons already given, compromises are futile. We may 
as well plant ourselves to-day upon the reinstatement of silver 
upon the ratio of 16 to1 as to wait until to-morrow before tak- 
ing that step. And having taken that stand, let each of us go 
our way to accomplish it. 

Lhave critic: the course of the Republican party since this 
session of Con, began, because I felt that I had a right to. 
It is any suing ut a pleasure for me todo it. I am a believer, 

enerally speaking, in the principles of the Republican party. 

believe the United States is a nation, not a crazy-quilt of mu- 
nicipal patches. I believe in a protective tariff for protection’s 
sa 


ke. 

In addition to the law as it stands to-day, I would simply add 
in some form the requirement, inasmuch as this law is enacted 
more for the benefit of American labor than anything else, that 


American labor should enjoy the benefits which the law carries 
with it. Iam in favor of protection because the Western people 
can hardly build up their industrial life without its advantages. 


I am in favor of it use neither in the East nor in the West 
can American labor maintain itself against the cheaper labor of 
the world without it and enjoy the duties and responsibilities of 
American citizenship. 

This question, like the silver question, I hope to discuss at 
some other time, and only make thi brief statement because I 
am endeavoring to talk nothing but politics. I criticise the Re- 
publican party because of its broken pledges upon this one great 
question with sincere regret, for the reason that, so far as it is 
pee to inherit political opinions and political prejudices, I 

— — the principles and the prejudices of the Republican 
party. 

It seems to me that to surrender them and to surrender the 
e would be to me almost an impossibility. But one 

g could persuade me to do it, and that would be that through 
some other organization I could best serve the people amon, 
whom I live, who have trusted me here with their interesta, an 
whom I have learned to love; and because it would be my duty, 
first and foremost, to serve them regardless of my personal feel- 
ings or wishes. 

ardon a porsona allusion. Itwill account for the regret with 
which I make these utterances. 

I was born almost with the first inauguration of a Republican 
President. The first sounds that I remember were the sounds 
of the fife and drum; sounds that were echoed through the val- 
leys, from every hilltop, and that reached every home in the 
North. They gave life and spirit to the first call of a Republi- 
can President for troops to save the Union. My own people 
marched away in response to this call of a Republican Presi- 
dent—marched away believing in Republican principles, and 
they died in the struggle to maintain them. You may judge, 
then, how difficult it is for me for a single moment to criticise 


the Republican party. But the Republican party was then fight- 
ing for the people; it was striving to maintain the greatest, the 
bravest, and the best Government on earth. It was truly and 
earnestly the When it ceases to 


representative of the people. 
be the representative of the people 15 must cease to exist. My 
Republican friends, will you come to a realization of the situa- 
tion before it is forever too late? : 
Iam not without hope that you will yetrecognize thatour bank- 
ing system, into which is concentrated so much money and politi- 
power, must be revised and broadened so that it gives a 
healthy financial stream that shall flow to the uttermost parts of 


the Republic. This much it must do or it will certainly perish. 
I recognize, in behalf of the State I represent, the great debt 
which that State owes to the Republican party. e have a 


great school system in full operation, beginning with the pri- 
mary and ending with a classical course in a well-established 
university. We have a bountiful gift in support of these insti- 
tutions, one which will make our schools rich almost beyond 
comprehension. It was the gift of the Republican party. Our 
great lead industry, second only throughout the State at large to 
that of silver mining, and in some parts of the State even first, 
has enjoyed the benefit of protection, freely but judiciously be- 
stowed by the Republican pele A It has clothed the sheep upon 
our plains and mountain sides in the broad mantle of protection. 
If the Republican party will but keep its pledges upon the great 
financial question, the devotion of our people will be such that 
nothing can destroy their affection for a party that has done so 
much in their behalf. 

The suspicion now is that raw materials will be placed upon 
the free list, and that the duty on manufactured articles pur- 
chased in the East will be reduced so that practically there will 
be no difference to the Eastern manufacturer; that is to say, that 
the reduction of the duty on his goods will no more than equal 
the difference in price of raw material on the free list and raw 
material on the protected list. I do not say that this is true; I 
do not believe that it is true; but I do say that the Republican 

arty must demonstrate that it is not true. If this step should 
be taken, before the contest is ended, we will make every prod- 
uot as free as air, or we will have equal protection under the 
aw. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. You mean the Democratic 

Mr. SWEET. We do not expect anything from the 
cratic party. We are not incontrolourselves; but, Mr. Speaker, 
there are some things that the Republicans can do. For in- 
stance, there were enough 5 on this floor to have 
given us an absolute right to be heard on the silver question, and 
we were not. There are enough Republicans in the House to 
formulate a policy. 

Mr. PENCE. Wau mean if they stand together. 

Mr. SWEET. And there are enough Republicans in the Sen- 
ate and the House to prevent a reduction on raw material except 


arty. 
mo- 
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afb or proportion to that which may be made on the manu- 
tured article. $ lause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I hope the gentleman from Idaho will 
specify how that can be done. I would like to join that army; 
‘but I confess Ido not see how we can do an; g under the 
rules of this House. 

Mr. SWEET. Well, I will state it again, in order that there 
may be no mistake in my suggestion. The Republican party 
can not prevent a reduction of the tariff, can it? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I suppose not, in this House. 

Mr. SWEET. Well, now, I sa; that if a reduction is made on 
the manufactured article in the East, and an equal reduction, or 
a reduction in equal amount is not made on the raw material of 
the West rather than place it on the free list, that the Republi- 
can party is responsible for it, because it has strength enough 
in both Houses of Congress to command an equal and just re- 
duction on both the manufactured article and the raw material, 
and can prevent the passage of an act that willdo a manifest in- 
justice to either. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Now, that is just the point that I would like 
to have the gentleman explain. I confess I do not see under the 
rules of this House how the minority can prevent any action on 
the matter which they see proper to take. 

Mr. SWEET. Well, we are making a pretty good stagger in 
the Senate on one question, and perhaps we may be able to do 
something in this House, if we try. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But the gentleman must understand that 
there is a very marked distinction between the rules of proce- 
dure in the two bodies. 

Mr. SWEET. The Republicans, however, have it in their 


wer 

8 BOUTELLE. The gentleman, if he will permit me, of 
course understands that there is very much difference between 
the position in the House and the Senate, as we have a cloture 
rule in the House, which gives an absolute opportunity for the 
the majority, or a quorum here, to decide a tariff question. All 
we can do is to vote. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Put ourselves on record. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Yes. Now,ifthere is any wayin which we 
can do something more, as the gentleman suggests, I shall be 
exceedin ly lad to find it out. 

Mr.S BET, I understand very clearly what the gentleman 
from Maine means, but evidently the gentleman does not under- 
stand what I mean. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, I do not. 

Mr. SWEET. I understand that the Republican party has 
strength enough in the two Houses of Congress to command 
equitable treatment of all articles, if a reduction is to be made, 
both the manufactured article and raw material. Now, if the 
Republican party can stop the making of any reduction that the 
Democratic party may see fit to make on the manufactured ar- 
ticles of New England, of course it can also effect the duties on 
raw material, but if it can not effect legislation upon one, it can 
not upon the other. 5 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The gentlemen of course recog- 
nizes the fact that the McKinley bill embodies the Republican 

rinciples on both of these points; that is to say, the duties on 
fhe raw material as well as on the manufactured article. 

Mr. SWEET. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. And the gentleman will see that 
the Republican party, therefore, is in sympathy with both par- 
ties, those producing the raw material as well as those produc- 
ing the manufactured article. In other words, the Republicans 
will protect lead ore in Idaho 555 as much as they will protect 
the manufactured products of New = 

Mr. SWEET. I understand that. nd, Mr. Speaker, we are 
perfectly satisfied with things as they exist. But Ido say if the 
tariff is reduced and ore and wool are the only articles that are 
made free, of course that is no reduction at all to the manufac- 
turer of Eastern goods, because his raw material is so cheapened 
as to compensate him for the incidental loss of protection. He 
may save himself, nothwithstanding a change the tariff on 
manufactured goods. 

Mr. HOP S of Illinois. But if such a change is made at 
all, it will be by the Democratic party. 

Mr. SWEET. And it can never be done on earth if they do 
not do it. Kangna] However, a tariff bill that is more un- 
just to the West than it is to the East can not be passed if Re- 
publicans stand together. 

Mr. DINGLEY. My friend, as I understand it. means that the 
same process that is now being employed in another body to 
prevent the passage of a certain measure can also prevent the 

e in that body of a tariff bill. 

Mr. SWEET. Yes, sir; that is it, precisely. 

Mr. CALDWELL, And that relieves the Republican party 
of all responsibility in the matter. 
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Mr. SWEET. I think we may as well be relieved of it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But I was struck by the way my friend 
made his gr spree because he put the trap such as the fellow 
s s of that catches them coming or going.” The Repub- 
lican py was justly held responsible when it controlled both 
branches of Congress; but now, my friend, you hold it responsi- 
ble when it controls neither. 

Mr. SWEET. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] 
misstates the proposition. I have insisted that the Republican 
party was strong enough here to protect raw material to what- 
oron extent it protects the manufactured article, and I say now 
that it is, 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Right there, if the gentleman will 


allow me an interruption, how can the gentleman make that 


statement, in view of the fact that the Democratic party is 
charged here with the responsibility of pene in a tariff bill? 
Now, suppose that party bringsin a bill with raw materials on 
the free list and the finished product on the import duty list, 
does not the gentleman know thatthe Democratic party has num- 
bers enough here, under the rules of this House, to absolutely 
throttle the Republican members of this House and to put that 
bill through under a three hours’ debate if it chooses? 

Mr. SWEET. I realize and recognize that fact. It did that 
with the silver bill, did it not? 

Mr. PICKLER. If it had not been for the Republicans, they 
could not have treated the silver bill in that way. 

Mr. PENCE. The Republicans helped them do it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, now, I want to correct that. 
The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE]says that the Repub- 
licans helped in the adopting of the cloture when the silver bill 
was up here. I deny that. 

Mr. PENCE. Isay you helped them do it. 

Mr. HOPKINSof Illinois. Isay the Republicans voted against 
that, and undertook to provide measures by which more debate 
could be had. 

Mr. PENCE. Yes; but when it came to the vital pan there 
were only 13 of you who voted for silver and more t 90 who 
voted Sgail it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That is not the proposition at all. 

Mr. SWEET. I do not care to go into that phase of the con- 
troversy; but I will say this, that when that matter was under 
consideration here, I only remember two of our old leaders who 
stood up to protect usin the right to be heard. I do not see 
eitherof them here now, but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] did de- 
mand a vote, and we could not get enough to call the yeas and 
nays until the gentleman from Illinois, in spite of the efforts 
to pull him down, persisted in his demand for tellers; at last 
the demand was seconded by 53 members and a vote was had. 
Now, that is the fact about that. If the Republican party had 
stood together it had the power, not to stop acloture rule nor 
to prevent the passage of this act, but it had the power to give 
us at least a respectful hearing. 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentleman permit a question? Does 
he not find a solutionfor that in the final vote, when 90 per cent 
of the Republicans voted against the free coinage of silver and 
about 10 per cent voted for it, and does not the final vote show 
the reason why no more of his own party leaders. made a fight 
for a decent hearing here? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Youaremixingthebabiesup. [Laughter.] 
The silver question and the tariff question are very different 
issues before the people. 

Mr. PENCE. But I am talking about the silver question. 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] is interested mainly 
in the tariff and I am interested in something else. Probably 
between us we have diverted the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
SWEET], who is oe about the turiff on raw materials. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I think very likely we have diverted him. 

Mr. SWEET. I will get back all right. In connection with 
the suggestion made by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
PENCE], I angy desire to say that I have reviewed fully what 
the various political parties have said and done upon this silver 
1 0 The fact is that both the old parties are a t usin 
the East, and that is all there is about it, and they both voted 
against us. 

We are not great in numbers, we people of the West; but we 
are a free, loyal people. We love our country and we are en- 
thusiastically attached to its institutions. We are Americans, 
too, and I believe much better Americans than many who live 
under the shadows of Bunker Hill. My 5 for the Republican 
party lies in this, that the Republicans fight a great battle 

fore the Federal election laws are repealed, before protection 
to American industry is surrendered, and in behalf of just and 
equitable financial legislation. 

Mr. BLAIR. I quite agree with the ponenti He is right 
there. The Republican party in both Houses can do what he 
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says, I think; but with regard to the action of the Republican 
party upon this matter of discussion, at the 1 of the present 

session, as I understood, the tleman from uri [Mr. 
BLAND] and the leaders of the s Ter pary in this House agreed 
to the report of the Committee on Rules, and no fight was made 
in be of the position that the gentleman [Mr. SWEET] de- 
sired to have taken, in favor of a full and free discussion. No 
such fight was made by the silver people themselves. 

Mr, BOUTELLE. The gentleman ht add that the prop- 
osition itself was presented by the champion of the silver inter- 
ests, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAIR. ButI do think, in justice to our friend from 
Idaho [Mr. SWEET], the Republican party oughtto recognize the 
fact that they have the power, under existing rules in this Con- 
. gress, to defeat any legislation that destroys the industries and 
prosperity of this country. 
~ The SPEAKER tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Idaho 5755 SWEET] has expired. 

Mr. HILBORN, I hope unanimous consent will be given to 
the gentleman to complete his speech. 

There was no objection, and the time of Mr. SWEET was ex- 


tended. 
Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in to the 
suggestion submitted by the gentleman from New pshire 


. BLAIR] that I have said nothing about the action of the 
mocratic party upon the silver question, because we have no 
right to expect anything from that source upon that question. 
Iam ready to admit, and I realize very fully the proposition of 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, because when our inter- 
ests were sofearfullyatstake our rights and privileges upon this 
floor were dickered and fooled away in a Democratic caucus for 
the empty privilege of having a vote on four or five empty, 
worthless, and foo. ratios. 

Mr. FUNSTON. But you say this was done by the Demo- 
cratic po: 

Mr. SWEET. The majority by which it was passed shows 
how that was done. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Is it nota fact that the Republican 
leaders came upon the floor of this House and asked that the 
arrangement be c ed so that amendments could be offered, 
and that we might be given an opportunity to discuss those points; 
and is not the only A aN that you have to make against the 
leadersof the y that they voted against silver when it came 
to a final vote 

Mr. SWEET. That is not the charge. I stated that I had no 
charge to make against any member for a vote he rendered upon 
this floor. I concede to every man the right to follow his own 
judgment and his own conscience in casting his vote upon any 

uestion. I said afew moments ago that gentleman from 
ois . CANNON] protested against the agreement to that 
rule which was brought in by the Committee on Rules, and he 
endeavored to obtain a roll call uponits rejection, and notenough 
of us stood up here to support t demand; and among those 
who by their silence voted against it were the two Republican 
members of the Committee on Rules. Against that I do protest. 
I say it was unjust, unfair, and not the proper kind of treatment 
to be meted out to us who represent bimetallism, when we ought 
to have a voice here in any case. As before stated, by his per- 
sistency Mr. CANNON finally obtained a vote, but only 53 seconded 
the demand, even with tellers. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Is it not a fact that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] did protest against the arrangement? I 
think he did, for I remember the discussion of this question. 

- Did not he protest, as I said? 
Mr. SWEET. If he did, I did not hear him, and I was listen- 


ing very. carefully. 
. CURTIS of Kansas. He did so, I am sure. 

Mr. SWEET. Mı. Speaker, I believe that the Republicans 
Won this floor now recognize the fact that they have made a 

mendous mistake in indorsing the President's assault upon 

the silver industry and indirectly upon the 8 of every 
farmer and every manufacturer in the United States. I believe 
the Republicans here, as a y, now regret what they did, ad- 
mitting, as most of them did at the time, that the silver law 
which they sought to destroy without a substitute wasin no man- 
ner responsible for the business difficulties prevalent throughout 
the country. z 

If they will awaken to the true condition of affairs; if they will 
make of the Republican ty once more that which it used to 
be—the bold champion of the rights of all the people—then the 
Republican party will be reinstated in power and will command 
greater respect, if not affection, on the part of the people than it 
ever enjoyed before. Unless it does these things, as certainly as 
there isa God in Israel the days of the Republican party are 
numbered, I am of the opinion now that most of our Republicans 
are ashamed of the unseemly haste with which they rushed into 


thearmsofthe President. Whenthe President and his Falstafflan 
host turns upon the Eastern manufacturer, I am afraid that the 
Westerners so recently sacrificed will watch the onslaught with 
unequaled complacency. 

I have not intended or pretended to discuss economical ques- 
tions. I hopeand intend to discuss them later as they may arise. 
This bill is in here at this time to afford an opportunity to talk poli- 
ties. It is interesting to be here for that purpose, and whether 
or not it shall aid the Democracy in the Virginia campaign, if it 
enables the Republicans to come to some understanding as to 
whither we are drifting, it will have accomplished a useful pur- 


pose. 
I only have this to say (in conclusion) to the Republican 
here: I ask you to consider every platform you have submit 
to the people of this country during the last eight years; I ask 
you to read carefully and solemnly the pledges you have made 
the people of the West and South upon the silver question; I 
ask you to place yourselves in my place, and to go as a Repub- 
lican into my State and tell the people what we promised to do, 
and promise as I did that we would keep our word, then to con- 
sider that after we came back here, after our declarations had 
been made, we 5 absolutely repudiated every promise 
we ever made. It not do. Let me say, then, 
“To thine own self be true 


And it must follow, as the night the 
Thou canst not then be false to any earn 


[Loud applause.] 


Mr. FITCH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which I 
send tothe Clerk’s desk, not claiming the flooratall, but merely 
asking that the amendment may be pending. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend H after enac’ 8 
„ 8 by striking out all the ting clause andin- 

That sections 2002 and 5528 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same are 
hereby, amended b out, wherever theyoccur in each section, the 
words ‘or to keep the peace at the polls’; and that section 2011 and all sub- 


ment sections down to and including section 2031, and sections 5521 and 


„ and all other acts and exe of acts which authorize the appointment 

of chief supervisors of ms, of supervisors of el: and of deputy 

marshals of elections or of ponn deputy marshals with any duty 

respecting any election, and which prescribe their duties, provide for their 
make a; 


compensation, or tions therefor, and impose fines or punish- 


propria: 
ment for resisting their authority, be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 
Also amend the title of said 80 as to read as follows: 
“A bill to prohibit the military or naval forces of the United States from 
with to repeal all laws which pro- 


[Mr. LANE addressed the House. His remarks will appear 
hereafter. See Appendix.] 


PRINTING RESOLUTIONS, ETC., IN THE RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. In relation to the matter of the resolution 
offered for consideration this morning by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MERCER], and the joint resolution of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HOUE], which was passed, being printed in 
the RECORD, matters of considerable importance, involving an 
examination of the statutes in relation to printing, the Chair 
will direct that those resolutions presented to-day be printed in 
the RECORD, but does not desire to be considered as a prec- 
edent and with the understanding that hereafter another rule 
may obtain. The Chair will take time to look into the matter. 

Mr. MERCER. Does that include the resolution I offered this 
morning? 

The SPEAKER. It includes the resolution of the gentleman 
and all others. 

ELECTION LAWS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina is rec- 


ognized. 

Wr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I trust that my relation to the 
class of citizens most affected by the repeal of these laws will 
not lead others to impugn my motives, for they are too patriotic 
and broad to be confined either within the circle of one race, the 
limitations of one State, or the period in which I live. 

They are so humane as to incline me to hear the cry from be- 
neath loads of oppression of the humblest American citizen, 
irrespective of race or color, in whose behalf my voice shall ever 
be heard, regardless of the consequences. 

They are so generous and philanthropic as to incline me to 
gather within my legislative horizon the rights of every man. 

I wish it distinctly understood that my opposition to the p 
ing bill is not the essence of motives personal to myself. ere 
I to consult my own interest and advancement I might remain 
silent. Nor am I fearful of the honesty and fairness of my State 
administration at present. To the extent that illegitimate cus- 
toms and usages can be conquered, I believe that the search 


would be made in vain to find an administration more honest and 


true to the principles of right than that which accorded my cer- 
tificate of election and still controls in my State. 
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Nor do I take a position in opposition to this bill on account of 
my Republicanism. In this I am as regardless of the interest of 
the Republican party as I was of that of the Democratic party, 
when Istood with a large section of it on the question of finance. 
Narrow, indeed, and very unfit is that statesman who subor- 

dinates the interests of his country to that of his party. 
I trust that the Democrats who do not agree with me will 


treat my remarks on this bill with the same silent re with 
which the Republicans treated my remarks on the silver repeal 
bill 


I do not wish to see all my people either in the Democratic or 
Republican party, but as matters now stand in the South they 
have no choice. 2 

In the greater portion of the South the Democratic party holds 
primaries in which no black men is allowed to vote unless he 
can prove by two white men, at least, that he voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket at the previous general election. 

T believe that the rule in my State now is, that he must have 
been a Democrat since 1876 before heis permitted to take part in 
the primaries. In those primaries every voter has to take an 
ironclad oath that he will abide by their results before he is per- 
mitted to vote. When the primaries are over the entire press 
joins in the effort to teach the masses that white supremacy de- 

nds upor the success of the ticket thus nominated and to train 
Pets to do anything to accomplish the desiredend. Their pas- 
sions are inflamed to white heat, and they are taught that any 
and all means must be used to insure the success of the ticket in 
the general elections, which is merely formal, and whose result 
is so well understood beforehand that the numbers around the 
polls atthe general elections, compared with those at the prima- 
ries, are just as the numbers in business marts in Christian cities 
on the Sabbath compare with those on week days. 

Even if two-thirds of the white people of the State between 
the primaries and general election change their minds and join 


with all the black people to defeat the ticket nominated in the 


rimary, believing they were acting for the greater good of the 
State, the chosen and trained managers of election, educated to 
believe it to be duty to country and to God, would return a ma- 
jority for the ticket nominated in the primaries. So that white 
as well as black men are made unwilling slaves to what is done 
in the primaries, regardless of their wishes, and are without re- 
dress. 

Everything—economics, finances, laws, customs, morality, and 
religion—is subordinated to the false teachings of white suprem- 
acy. The lo co uence is that officers thus nominated 
and counted in feel themselves everlastingly obligated to admin- 
ister the laws by the same principles upon which they obtained 
the offices. 

These principles permeate and breathe their poisonous breath 
throughout the whole of society, from the germs of which has 
hatched that hydra-headed monster of modern times, commonly 
F opinion, which is handcuffing our officers, settin 
aside our laws, corrupting our courts, murdering our people, an 
reducing the masses to savagery. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] said during his 
remarks the other day, that he was tired of a white party anda 
black party in the South. So am I. The South can not, and 
never will take its true position in the advancing civilization of 
the age, while it babord ura tem all of the great questionsaffecting 
its interests to a desire to maintain mae one party or class in 
power. Itis paying too dear for its whistle. 

Trained as I have been, and believing as I do, that the princi- 
ples of the Republican party are the best for the welfare of the 
country, I would join the Democratic party 5 if could, and 
thought by so doing I would be making two po itical parties in 
my State based upon economy and morality, rather than race. 
But, unfortunately for me, such a possibility does not now exist. 

There are Gen. MOLAURINand Maj. BRAWLEY—both so gener- 
ous and magnanimous that were they leading distinct parties I 
would hardly know which to choose as leader—who belong each 
to two very antagonistic factions of the Democratic party, and 
yet are required, under the dictates of the false goddess of white 
supremacy, to submit their claims to the same pr y and abide 
by the result, though each understands that if justice is had 

ere is a strong probability of beating in the general election 
his successful rival in the p x 

Standing against long-established prejudice and the notorious 
decision of Judge Taney, better known as the Dred Scott’s decis- 
ion, which declared in substance that a negro had no right that 
a White man needs respect, for the first Ə in the annals of 
the country for such an important position, in a contest between 
a white and colored man, my State board of canvassers, composed 
entirely of white men, and Democrats at that, decided, as right 
dictated, the contestin my favor. 

Tam justly proud of South Carolina, my native State, for, though | 
diminutive in size, she has exercised a wonderful uence in 


the history of the coney; and I yield to none of her other sons in 


re unjust disc nations and imputations calculated to 
injure her fair fame. But honest State pride and righteouszeal 
for her welfare and fame must not be allowed to obscure de- 
structive defects in the administration of her domestic lace 
which, if permitted to continue, must inevitably produce blood- 
shed and violence among her sons. 

The contention revived by the unfortunate introduction of this 
bill is contemporaneous with the history of the nation, and grew 
in bitterness from year to year until it culminated in the great 
rebellion, which cost the country so many lives and so much 
treasure, and whose settlement lead all patriots to hope that the 

uestion of the su of the jurisdiction of the nation over 

at of the States, and national citizenship, were determined for 
all coming time. 

We are told that coming events cast their shadows before 
them, and I predict that we are retntering the shadows of that 
comet whose dark and ominous outlines were seen by the philo- 
sophical eye of the statesmen as early as 1820, and which 
clashed with the Federal planetary system in 1860 and dimmed 
for a time the light she has always afforded the rest of the world, 
groping in darkness from earliest antiquity. 

The greatquestions which Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and 
Sumner tried in vain to settle upon this floor in the great battle 
of words and reason were finally transferred to the battle of 
grape and canister, powder and ball, blood and death; and the side 
of those who claimed u national government and citizenship hav- 
ing prevailed, they embalmed the views which they had forced 
into power on the edge of the sword and at the point of the bay- 
onet into the constitutional and statutory laws which this bill 
is intended to annul. These laws were not only enacted to pro- 
tect the new er, ge in the full enjoyment of citizenship, 
but, in acco ce with the views of the triumphant party, to 
establish the connecting link between the Federal Government 
and its individual citizens. 

They are really the ladder on which, under some conditions 
the humblest citizen might climb from the lowest police or 
justice court to the Supreme Court of the nation. 

Section 4, Article IV, of the Federal Constitution 8 
every State a republican form of government, which means 
government by the free and untrammeled suffr: of a majority 
of those entitled to vote under the provisions that Constitu- 
tion, together with those of the States, and statutory laws made 
in pursuance thereof. 

Section 1, Article XIV, prescribes the conditions of national 
citizenship, while section 1, Article XV, says that— 

The of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abriged by the United States or any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition. 

Now, I submit to this House that these articles and sections are 
a solemn compact between the United States and citizens there- 
of, and when any portion of it is violated either by statute or the 
administration thereof of the United States, or the constitution 
or statute of any individual State or any administration thereof, 
the Federal Government is in honor and duty bound to inquire 
into and demand, to all its intents and purposes, the form of gov- 
ernment guarantied. 

Whenever it is apparent that a number of persons entitled to 
vote under the Constitution and laws of the United States and 
the States in which they live are deprived of the suffrage by no 
fault of theirs, the State in which such conditions axiat dose not 
possess a republican form of government, and is truly in a state 
of rebellion. > 

I would call the attention of gentlemen from the North, East, 
and great West—guarded in sacred walls of their township gov- 
ernment, the only pure and practical democracy on this con- 
tinent, where the judges, inspectors, and managers of elections 
are chosen by the voters of the township, whose utility is so ap- 
parent that they can not clearly see how any other practice can 
exist, and whose fairness is so constant that they have no reason 
to appeal to any other power, either local or national, for pro- 
tection—that there is a vast difference between their system and 
that which generally obtains in the South. A 

In the South, generally the chief management of elections is 
in the hands of the State executive and not the people. 

Your system is practical decentralization, while ours is prac- 
tical centralization, the very principle of which gentlemen sup- 
en Bo bill complain so loudly. 

The harm of this central control of elections is further aggra- 
vated and intensified by the two orders of caste prejudice grow- 
ing out of the institution of slavery. The one against the black 
man exercising the elective franchise, the other against the 
poor white man enjoying the honors and emoluments of public 
office, which are so strong that in some cases they arrest the 
decision of the judge or color the verdict of the jury. 

It is amazing to see how far men honorable and generous in 
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other respects will stray, when it comes to matters of elections, 


from the paths of rectitude and patriotism, to deprive the ob- 
jectionable classes of the enjoyment of the rights and honors of 
citizenship. When they are baffled by registration officers, đe- 
luded and robbed by managers of elections and can obtain no re- 
dress either in the executive, Legislature, or judiciary of their 
State, where can citizens look for aid and protection except 
from their chief Government, which assumed the right of the 
allegiance and support and solemnly covenanted to protect them 
in the full enjoyment of citizenship? 

The chairman of the committee, in support of this bill, said that 
the condition of suffrage is left to the State, in which I quite 

e. Noattempt has ever been made through these statutes 
either to annul or fix the suffrage on the part of the Federal 
Government. It merely assumes the undisputed right, when 
called upon by a given number of citizens, to see that the laws of 
the States are fully carried out, in strict Solely ine of its guar- 
anty that each State should have a republican form of govern- 
ment. Upon the same line of reasoning that the Federal courts, 
when the necessity arises, render their decisions in accordance 
with the constitutions and statutes of the various States, the 
Federal Government assumes the right to see that the constitu- 
tional and statutory laws of these same States are honestly and 
faithfully administered. 

The chairman of the committee asked: If the right of gr 
ing citizenship rests with the State, what right have the United 
States to say whether State laws in pursuance thereof are car- 
ried out or not?” 

First, because they have guarantied each State a republican 
form of government and have a right to see that such exists. 
Secondly , because while every member of Congress represents 
a State or a district thereof, he aids in making laws to govern 
not only his district or State but the entire country, and the 
whole country has a right to know whether its laws are made 
by honest or spurious legislators. It really seems to me that 
the Federal Government has not only the right to supervise 
elections at which members of this body are elected, but also 
those held to elect members of State gislatures in which 
United States Senators are to be elected. 

Article IV, section 4, of the Federal Constitution, says that 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress shall be prescribed in each State by the Legisla- 
ture thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the place of choosing Senators. 

It seems to me that the language used in panting Congress 
full control of the elections for Senators and Representatives, 
except the place of choosing the former, should be clear to the 
mind of every schoolboy. 855 
The existence of a republican form of government in a State 
is called into question at the very moment that a number of 
citizens of that State invoke the powers of the General Govern- 
ment to protect them in the exercise of any of their rights. 

After listening to the medley of opinions 8 on this 
floor as to whether they are citizens only of the States in which 
they reside, or of the United States, or in part of both; or 
whether the citizenship of one cancels that of the other, I would 
commend to those 5 themselves American citizens, the 
advice given to members occupying the other wing of this build- 
ing by the illustrious Webster.. Aftersixty-odd years of sailing 
on a national ocean or a loose and indefinable confederation of 
the seas of States, he, while viewing the near approach of these 
angry and threatening waves in opposition to the billows of the 
national ocean, even as they dashed in menacing danger against 
the very walls of this building and broke into sprays of blasphemy 
and disloyalty, requested them to stop and take their longitude 
and latitude to see where they really were. 

Wellmightthe people of this country, in obedience to the advice 
of one of their most illustrious statesmen and sages, hesitate in 
this angry conflict and take their political longitude and latitude, 
to obtain if possible the true status of citizenship, whether one 
is only a citizen of the State in which he resides and owes all 
allegiance to it, or a citizen of the United States and owes all 
allegiance to them, or in part a citizen of both and owes partial 
allegiance to both, and to which he owes the greater allegiance, 
and what is due him in return for his loyalty and patriotism. 

But the very conception of government presupposes power 
somewhere not only sufficient for its own protection, but that of 
the lives and property of its supporters, and when itfails in that 
particular it ceases tobe a government and is nolonger entitled 
to support, and its demands for such is robbery and vandalism. 

Government is neither entitled to respect nor considera- 
tion, and should be regarded by honest men the world over 
as worse than no government, if it assumes the right to force men 
to spaad blood and treasure for its support and life, and, dodging 
behind the hydra-headed ghost of State sovereignty, disclaims 
the right and power to protect them. 


If I owe allegiance and support to the United States, they at 
least owe protection to me, and it is the height of imbecility 
and cowardice for them, while squeezing out my life’s blood in 
taxes for their sustenance to hide under the humiliating and 
specious plea of want of jurisdiction, which is unequivocally 
granted, or that other more dangerous dogma of State sover- 
eignty, which was thought to have been shot to pieces by the 
million guns of the Republic, or drowned in the blood of its dead 
and living heroes, to refuse the protection which they owe each 
and every citizen, if he owes allegiance to them. 

In this boasted land of the brave and home of the free there 
are those who would force our Government to occupy the most 
humiliating and despicable position of any nation on earth. 

There is not another government on earth where it is ques- 
tioned that the power to tax and draft, and the power to protect, 
are coérdinate and coactive terms or companions, which are in 
the light of reason inseparably linked, and must go hand in hand 
singing the song of freedom and protection as well as the cry of 
revenue to every hamlet and dwelling; the one bearing the urn 
of tribute, whether in blood or money, the other the sword of 

rotection, whether against foreign or domestic foes, to every 
dividual from whom tribute is exacted. 

There are many deluded and self-demented patriots so zealous 
for State sovereignty that they would have our Federal Govern- 
ment spend billions of money and pour out seas of blood for the 
protection of the life and property of one of its subjects on for- 
eign soil (and they claim that he must either live on foreign soil 
or in the District of Columbia to bea national citizen), but would 
have it stand cowed and paralyzed under the dictation of that 
old damnable spectre, that all patriots had wished if not shot to 
pieces was driven from place and parer, and see hundreds of 
thousands of its own subjects upon its own soil deprived of life, 
liberty, and the pursuits of happiness without raising its finger 
or voice in their defense. 

Our Federal Government might be likened to the planetary 
1 which it so symbolically typifies in its proud and beau- 
tiful emblem of existence and power. 

The latter, with all its brilliant and lovely planets and satel- 
lites moving in rhythmic beauty and symmetry around the sun 
the center of the solar system, and held intact by the two reat 
powers of centripetal and centrifugal forces, would all clash and 
be crushed into atoms by a-change in the specific gravity or 
movement of a single member of the system. 

Likewise the autonomy of the United States, with the Federal 
Government as the center of the system, around which in the 
order and orbits prescribed in their creations all the States are 
revolving, is destroyed atthat moment when any member of the 
system changes the constituent elements of the organic laws 
agreed upon and understood in its creation, and it is certainly 
understood in the Constitution of the United States that when 
laws are made in and for the government of a State, every citi- 
zen of that State shall enjoy equal and the same privileges the 
administrations of those laws. 

Whenever and wherever it can be shown that this is not the 
case, then and there the autonomy of the Federal Government 
must be established. 

Events now prove that the goddess of State sovereignty 
has again returned, and is hovering around the Dome of this 
Saptu marshaling her forces and commanding her captains, 
and if not closely watched will overturn all the principles estab- 
lished at so much cost and sacrifice. 

The majority of the committee in their report say that section 
2002 United States Revised Statutes, permitting military and 
naval officers to carry troops or armed men to the polls, to re- 
pel the armed enemies of the United States or keep the peace 
at the polls, wasenacted during the war, in 1865, and “ the object 
and purpose for which it was enacted must have long since passed 
away. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in all reason, I submit that persons armed 
with knives, revolvers, shotguns, or rifles, bape ng places near 
the polls or within their sacred precincts, to kill the rulers of 
the land in the peaceful attempt to register their will, or to so 
terrorize them as to deter them from the act, are just as much 
if not more the armed enemies of the United States as the in- 
vading armies of a foreign foe. That such a state of affairs has 
existed in many parts of this Union in time of nominal peace is 
fresh within the memory of every gentleman on this floor, and 
as long as such a condition is liable to exist again, that section 
of the Federal statute should remain, y 

However much self-interest and self-preservation might dic- 
tate my silence, duty to my constituents and patriotism to this 

t Government, as well as obedience to my conscience and 
, to say nothing of the peculiar obligations I am under to 
millions of people whose sole representative I am, and who are 
slandered and misrepresented the remarks of almost every 
other man who speaks upon this subject, and who in the land of 
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their birth are not only denied the ballot but the common rights 
of life and property, demand that I should speak out in defense 
of truth and right, in condemnation of falsehood and wrong, and 
leave the result to the conscience of this House, to the Ameri- 
can people, and to God. 

The retention of these laws does violence to the rights of none; 
but their repeal is not only opening up the fi tes of fraud 
and perjury, but denies hundreds of thousands of erican citi- 
zens differing from local administration parties in political views, 
in various sections of this country, the poor satisfaction of stand- 
ing a witness by to tell them the sad story of how the infernal 
registration and election machines crushed weeping Liberty to 
death. 8 

While I commiserate the situation of gentlemen from por- 
tions of our country in which the peculiar institutions in which 
they were reared gave such bent to their minds and so warped 
thelr judgments that they honestly believe that they are serv- 

ing their country and God in making this direful and regretful 
onslaught on laws affording millions of their countrymen the 
only opportunity to even have a witness in the office of the su- 
pervisor of registration or within the election booth at the va- 
- vious places of registration and election, I am astounded to see 
entlemen reared in the free institutions of the free States join 
£ these pæans of unrighteousness or raise their brawny arms to 
strike down the last vestige of statutes lighting the way through 
the ballot-box to the temple of liberty to millions of their fel- 
low-citizens. 

I trust that the House will bear with me while I attempt to 
explain the operations of these laws in connection with the reg- 
istration and election laws of the State of South Carolina, which 
furnishes irrefragable proof that they should not be repealed. 

I do not select my State because conditions there demand the 
retention of these laws any more than those existing in several 
other States, but because I am more familiar with their practi- 
cal and collateral operations there than elsewhere. 

It should be borne in mind that no citizen of South Carolina, 
of whatever political party or race, complains of the registra- 
tion and election laws of the State as placed on the statute books, 
with the exception of the multiplicity of ballot boxes. 

We only complain of the application and administration of the 


laws. 

In South Carolina the State board of canvassers, the court of 
last resort in election contests, consists of the attorney-general, 
secretary of state, state treasurer, comptroller-general, adjutant 
and inspector general, elected by direct vote of those of the masses 

rmitted to vote, und the chairman of the committee on priv- 
ileges and elections in the house of representatives. 

It has been decided by the supreme court of the State that this 
board has no right to go behind the returns of the managers of 
elections; and as they are almost uniformly partisans unless they 
are more honest and upright than usually falls to the lot of hu- 
manity, elections held under their management, without asingle 
witness from among their opponents, are a blot upon the civili- 
zation of the age. 

The governor, in his own discretion, appoints three commis- 
sioners of election for each county in the State, who compose 
whatis known as the county board of canvassers, which has not 
only the power to appoint the managers of elections, butis a 
court of review, and actually canvasses the returns sent up by 
the managers. 

Under Republican administrations it was customary in all 
cases for the governor to appoint a representative of the Demo- 
cratic party on the board of commissioners of elections in each 
county. But since the accession of the latter party to power, it 
has become an unwritten law for the governor to appoint only 
members of his own party on these boards, except at times in 
the counties of Beaufort and Georgetown, where the white 
ple long since made a truce with the black people, granting them 
certain representation in the county and municipal goverments. 

These commissioners appoint in turn only men of their own 
chosen faith as managers of elections. So that itis clearly seen, 
as these elections are held behind inclosures and only one voter 
is permitted to enter the election booth at a time, the opposition 
to the administration party can have no friend present to wit- 
ness what becomes of its interests, in the hands of the partisan 
managers, unless it, through these same statutes that gentlemen 
attempt 10 make obnoxious, appeal to the Federal courts and 
have supervisors appointed. Asa resuit of this extreme parti- 
san management the few Republicans fortunate enough to ob- 
tain registration certificates never go to the State and county 
polls, which under the laws of the State ought to be 200 yards 
from the Federal polls, and they will cease to attend them if 
these laws are repealed. 

Prior to the passage, in 1882, of the present election laws, there 
was a single ballot box at each voting place anda single ballotfor 
each political party, containing the names of all the candidates 
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to be voted for from President or governor down to coroner, and 
all the registration and affirmation were performed during the 
election, as each elector offering to vote had to take oath that he 
was qualified to vote and had not voted elsewhere during that 


day. 

Ünder section 3of the registration and election laws the gov- 
ernor is empowered, with the advice and consent of the senate, 
to appoint one competent and discreet person in each county as 
supervisor of registration, who is required to keep a record of 
all his official acts and proceedings. 

This supervisor is allowed no assistant, even in the ori 
registration, when, under section 4, he had to travel over his en- 
tire county, visiting from sixteen to twenty-four precincts, kee 
three sets of books, and register from five to ten thousan 
voters during the months of May and June. 

Now, there are from fifteen to twenty-four precincts in a county 
containing from three to nine hundred voters, and as it took the 
swiftest penman to register as many as a hundred and fifty per- 
sons per day, the masses, intuitively recognizing what has since 

roven true, that persons failing to register then would be dis- 
ranchised, made a tremendous and frenzied rush to obtain the 
little scrips known in my State as registration certificates. 

They had been informed that these were their only ports 
to the ballot box, which should be as free as the air of heaven 
and as pure as the limpid mountain streams, because it, like 
them, is tlfe fountain head of all power in this nation, and when 
made impure, all streams issuing from it, whether the branches 
forming our 3 or the mighty rivers forming the 
broad oceans of the legislative, executive and judicial depart- 
ments of the National Government, are equally corrupted. 

As sufficient time was not allowed for registration, the crowd, 
in each successive precinct visited, augmented by the great num- 
bers ey to obtain certificates at previous p Lane, Dochta 80 
dense and frantic that it beggars description. 

Men massed themselves in such numbers around the doors of 
the houses in which the registration was carried on that they 
bacame a solid block of humanity, in some instances covering 
acres of ground, from 8in the morning till 4 or 5 in the after- 
noon, yielding for nothing, not even the rays of the summer’s 
sun nor the showers of heaven, except the lucky few who had to 
make their way from the door to the outer edge of the crowd 
through which they could not force a passage, on the heads and 
shoulders of men. 

After the itinerant service of the supervisor was ended and he 
transferred Lis labors to the county seat, the town was flooded 
without thousands of unregistered voters from the rural pre- 
cincts, struggling and clamoring fer is Clean 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. ill the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether he is not simply explaining these matters in his 
own district? Did you see this conduct in your own district or 
elsewhere? 

Mr. MURRAY. I saw it in my own district. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Have you ever been out 
of vour own district at time of election? 

Mr. MURRAY. Not during the time of election. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Do you know anything 
about the up-country? Do you know anything about elections 
except in your own district? 

Mr. MURRAY. Well, I— 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The point I want to make 
is that, as I understand it, you are only describing the mode and 
manner of 5 elections in your own district, about which 
I can not tell. But I want to say that if you imply that that is 
the manner of conducting such matters in the upcountry, or in 
any other part of the State, it is literally and positively untrue. 
I have seen about as much of the State as the gentleman has, 
and I have never seen any of the crowding that he describes in 
my district or in other districts that I have beenin. We have 
assisted the supervisors of registration, and there have been 
more colored people than white people registered. I just wanted 
to bring that out for the information of the gentleman’s Repub- 
lican friends. 

Mr. MURRAY. I will answer the gentleman’s question. I 
have lived in the First district as well as in the Seventh, and of 
my own knowledge I know that such conditions exist there, and 
I am informed that they exist elsewhere; and I don’t believe that 
there is a white man in the entire State who can not register, 
unless it is understood that he is not a Democrat. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. And I want to say that 
on the first Monday in eyery month the registration books are 
open all day, and you ough to know it, if you know anything. 
and you ought to have asked those who helped you get up tha 
statement to put that in. 
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Mr. Y. I want to say to the gentleman, in reply to 
his remark, that the registration books have only been open in 
every county in the State on the first Monday each month 
from the first Monday in January until the first Monday in July 
since the last election. From the enactment of the registry law 
a were open only seven days, instead of twenty, until then. 

r. TALBERT of South Carolina. Theyare open on the first 
Monday in every month; and I want to say that the gentleman 
knows nothing about the carrying on and conducting of these 
matters except in his own district. He has undertaken to ex- 
plain them to the House, and I only want to make that point 


lain. 
£ Mr. MURRAY. I suppose I am to understand, then, that my 
questioner will say upon his honor that the elections are abso- 
lutely fair in his district and elsewhere in the State. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I do say so, sir. 

Mr. MURRAY. You say that? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Absolutely fair and un- 
trammeled. 

Mr. MURRAY. Well, I am surprised at the statement. 

[Lau oak Ei 
It isn ess to say that at least a third of the electors failed 
to register. 

But the worst of all is that these 5 electors, after 
following the supervisor from place to place for more than two 
months, in some instances losing their crops in efforts to be 
armed with the ballot—the greatest weapon of defense in a frae 

vernment—have been continually refused registration since 

iat time, and told that their failure to register then disfran- 
chises them for life. 

Again, as upon every removal from one place to another in a 
precinct, or from one precinct to another, or one county to an- 
other, the elector has to have the supervisor change his certifi- 
cate to the new residence, and as two-thirds of the population of 
the State, without homes of their own, are continually moving 
from month to month, and from year to year, and as they nearly 
in all cases have to personate themselves at the office of the su- 
pervisor of registration during the seven days in each election 
year, and as many of the electors are so distantly located that 
they can not always comply with the difficult requirements im- 
posed by the operation of our seared registration system, the 
number of q ed voters has from year to year grown less, until 
out of 160,000 nominal colored electors in the State there could 
not be found e Benes 20,000 qualified voters to-day. Some 
will ask what good have your Federal election laws done them as 
regards registration? I answer that because the district attor- 
neys under whose instructions the supervisors appointed acted 
or administered have failed to do the sy in enforcing these 
laws, isno reason why they should be repealed. 

This country will yet succeed in securing an Administration 
with backbone enough to enforce all its laws and regulations. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

t seems to me that a great deal of ignorance prevails as to the 
Seg of appointing supervisors, as simple and nonpartisan as 
it is. 


Upon the petition of ten citizens in any county of a 
sional district, the district or circuit court of the United States 
is convened, and upon the recommendation of the county chair- 
men of the two main ares penes a a 89 8 paek tor ar 
own a supervisor foreach party is appoin or each poll, 
Chich elf must admit is as fair for one party as another. 

This is the uniform custom of the courts regardless of what 

is in control of the Federal Government; but the Demo- 
cratic , always in control of the supervisor of registration 
for the State, never avails itself of the chance to appoint Fed- 
eral supervisors of registration, but nearly in all cases appoint 
Federal supervisors of election. 

Since the first registration the instructions given Federal su- 
pervisors have been so shoddy, and the office of the State super- 
visor of registration has been so mysteriously and precariously 
opened, that Republicans have not thought it worth while to 
appoint Federal supervisors of registration. 

publicans always recommend the most politeand intelligent 
men as supervisors, who, with their commissions and the printed 
instructions of the court appointing them, which, however in- 
adequate, they never attempt to transcend, enter respectfully 
and quietly u the discharge of their duties. 

The Federal supervisors of registration Kon records of the 
names of all persons registered, white and colored, in separate 
columns, and also those rejected and the reason given for such 
rejection, but there were thousands of electors who were not 
fortunate in getting near enough to the supervisor to even re- 
quest a certificate. 

Time would fail me to point out the many ways in which the 
Federal supervisors exercised helpful and res influences 


upon the State supervisors of registration. In aiding them in the 


keeping of their books, when they could make themselves agree- 
able enough; in threatening to report them for neglect of duty 
in one place, reading their instructions to them in another; in 
pointing out defects in the filling of blanks, by the omission at 
one time of the number of the certificate, by the neglect to fill 
the precinct blank in one place and the plantation blank in 
another, or by the omission of the Christian or given name in 
filling out the personal blank, the omission of either of which is 
asufficient cause for the managers of election to reject the holder, 
they aided thousands to obtain certificates who would have been 
disfranchised without such aid. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Would not the gentleman prefer to 
conclude his speech to-morrow, gs it is now nearly half an hour 
after the usual hour of adjournment? 

Mr. MURRAY. That will be satisfactory to me. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Pending the motion to adjourn 
Mr. BAILEY, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 


COMMITTEE LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. BLANCHARD, by unanimous consent, obtained leave for 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to print such papers and 
documents as may be needed for the use of the co ttee. 

The motion of Mr. BLANCHARD was then agreed to; and the 
House accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
2 8 of the following bills; which were re- referred 
as follows: 

The Committee on the Public Lands was discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the following bills, and the same were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 3392) for the relief of Phim Cooper, S. Hamil- 
ton, and the personal representatives of James Cox, deceased. 

A bill (H. R. 2710) for the relief of Jesse S. Morrison. 

A bill (H. R. 2141) to make payment to Samuel J. Haynes of 
money 8 and by mistake paid on his homestead entry. 

A bill (H. R. 2117) for the relief of John W. Lewis, of Oregon. 

A bill (H. R. 1845) to correct an error made by the register 
and receiver of the land office at Huntsville, Ala. 

A bill (H. R. 957) for the relief of James C. McCartney, of 
Gardiner, Mont. 

A bill (H. R. 72) for repayment of purchase money on erroneous 
entry of public lands. 

A bill (H. R. 3645) for the relief of Walter R. W. Atkins—the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 


Committee on Indian Affairs 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 507) for the relief of J. E. Merriam. (Report No. 
(Report No. 63.) 
ie , a bill (H. R. 3605) for the relief of William H. Quinn. 
„a bill (H. R. 2821) for the relief of W. W. Rollins, col- 
trict North Carolin 
stroyed by fire at Winston, N. C., on November 13, 1892. (Re- 
port No. 65.) 
bill (H. R. 2689) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to refund certain duties paid by 
James J. Haynes. (Report No. 66.) 
By Mr. 
R. 3334) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay C. P. Gooch certain money due him for carrying the 
By LARK of Missouri, from the same committee: A 
— (H. R. 913) for the relief of Louis L. Williams. (Report No. 
for the relief of the city of Cairo, in the State of Illinois. (Re- 
port No. 75 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

ro a bill (H. R. 2581) for the relief of Lennes A. Jackson. 

rt No. 64.) 

lector fifth a, for value of stamps de- 

Also, a 

HESON, from the same committee: A bill (H. 

mielie ge! oh No. 71.) 

27 Mr. BUNN from the same committee: A bill . R. 1465) 

Also a hilt (H. R. 2084) to remit the penalties on gunboat No. 


1893. 
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1 1 and gunboat No. 4, the Bennington. (Report 
0. 76. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from the Committee on War 
Claims: A bill (H. R. 874) for the relief of Anna Hunt, adminis- 
tratrix of George F. Hunt, late of Jefferson County, Miss., as 
found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 1883. 
(Report No. 77.) 4 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FITHIAN; A bill (H. R. 3682) to repeal an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the 
United States **—tothe Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3683) to require certain employés of the Gov- 
ernment to pass civil-service examinations—to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 3684) fixing the rate of dut; 
on all musical instruments—to the Committee on Ways an 


Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3685) fixing the rate of duty on all fans ex- 
cept palm-leaf fans—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3686) fixing the rate of duty on clocks—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 3688) providing for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Battle Cresk, Mich.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 3689) authorizing the 
Gulf, Beaumont and Kansas City Railway Company to bridge the 
Neches and Sabine Rivers in the States of Texas and Louisiana— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAIR: A resolution calling upon the Secretary of the 
Navy for information as to premiums paid tocontractors building 
war ships, etc.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MERCER: A resolution calling upon the Secretary of 
the Interior for certain information relative to the Pension Bu- 
reau—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A resolution calling upon 
the Committee on Rules to fix a day for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3687) entitled a bill to amend an act entitled An act 
to prohibit the coming of Chinese into the United States,” ap- 
proved May 5, 1892—to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 
By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire (by request): A bill (H. R. 
3690) for the relief of Jean Louis are, of Dominion of Canada— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 3691) giving to the Court of 
Claims jurisdiction of the claim of Alice Utz, the heir and lega- 
tee of Joshua Wiley, deceased, on account of the loss of the 
steamer Argo, destroyed by order of Gen. U. S. Grant, while 

ursuing her lawful business under command of her owner, Joshua 
iley, a Union citizen and loyal man—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 3692) for the relief of Francis 
M. Kirby and to amend his military record—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 3693) granting a ion to Lu- 
641. B. Hull, widow of James E. Darrow—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 3694) for the relief of the 

-trustees of Andrew Chapel, in the county of Stafford, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TATE (by request): A bill (H R. 3695) for the relief of 
Stephen M. Sia Si ed the Committee on 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3696) for the relief of George W. Hansard— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 

rs were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition for coast defenses on Puget 
Sound, Wash n—to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Indiana: Petition of cer citizens of 
Indiana for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of W.C. Winslow and others, of Fairmount; 
and of ry Rowson and others, of Gas City, ind., for the re- 
ee of the duty on glass bottles—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


' country, to = end that greater 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, October 5, 1893. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. GEORGE ELLIOTT, D. D., of Georgetown, D. C. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Interna- 
tional 8 Union of North America, with headquar- 
ters at Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the erection of a modern 
and safer building for the Government Printing Office; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WALTHALL. Iam directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred a joint resolution (S. R. 2) 
authorizing the issue of duplicate medals where the originals 
have been lost or destroyed, to ask to be discharged from its 
further consideration and that the joint resolution be referred 
to the Committee on the Library. A similar joint resolution 
was reported favorably from that committee in the last Congress. 

The report was ed to. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Iam directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 264) for the relief 
of the Citadel Academy, of Charleston, S. C., to report it ad- 
versely, the relief provided for in the bill having been already 
granted by an act of Congress. I move that the bill be post- 
poned indefinitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 738) for the relief of Battelle 
& Evans and their legal representatives, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Claims: which was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to whom were referred the following bills, reported them sev- 
erally without amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 463) to reimburse the State of Nebraska the ex 
incurred by that State in repelling a threatened invasion and 
raid by the Siouxs in 1890 and 1891; and 

A (S. 464) for the issue of ordnance stores and supplies to 
sne State of Nebraska to replace similar stores destroyed by 

re. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 1046) for the relief of William 
Johnson, administrator of Thomas I. Johnson, deceased, of Fay- 
ette County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under 
the act of March 3, 1883; which was read twice by its title, and - 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WALTHALL introduced a bill (S. 1047) for the relief of 
Anna Hunt, administratrix of George F. Hunt, late of Jefferson 
County, Miss., as found due by the Court of Claims under the act 
of March 3, 1883; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HALE introduced a bill (S, 1048) to provide a mode for the 
consideration of certain awards of the Court of ; which 
77 read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

aims. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. HILL. I submit a notice, which I send to the desk. 
The notice was read and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


Senator HILL gives notice that he will at some future day move to amend 
Rule 5 by at the end thereof, the follo s 
Upon any roll call (other than one to presence of 


eer de the 
a quorum) soy Senator t who is pa. ed with an absent Senator ma; 
announce su A the fact of such presence and announcement shal 
be entered in Journal, and the Senator so present and paired, but not 


voting, shall be counted as present for the purpose of making a quorum on 
such roll call. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill No. 1, on which the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. CALL] has the floor. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state before the 
announcement of the close of morning business that there is a 
resolution coming over from a previous day as partof the morn- 
ing business. The resolution will be read. 

e Secre read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
PEFFER, as follows: 

Res: corm Heim a select committee of three Senators be a; 

ice- ent, whose 225 it 


a ol; ted by the 
and what 


whether any 
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circulation; that there og dhs less interruption in the business of exchange, 
that depositors may have better security against loss, and that savings of 
the ple may be more safely kept. 

Said committee shall hold its sessions in the clty of Washington, its neces- 
Sary clerical work shall be performed by a poreon or persons then in the 
employ of the Government—a committee clerk not then otherwise necessa- 
rily employed, or a person to be detailed by the Secretary of the Senate. 
aid committee may sit during sessions and recesses of the Senate, but 
shall not incur any expense to be provided for by the Senate without express 
authority first had and obtained, 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No.1, on which the Senator from Florida 
has the floor, he not having concluded his remarks yesterday 
evening. 

Mr. MORGAN and Mr. PEFFER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have the floor, and I ask for the question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very we 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the question 
of order of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that to-day has been set apart 
for the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iintend to make that motion at the proper 


time. 

Mr. MORGAN. But that is beyond the Senator’s power. It 
is an order of the Senate that that business shall be taken up. 
The Senator from Indiana has no control over it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the regular order be laid be- 
fore the Senate. The Senator from Florida will then take the 
foor, and thereupon I shall ask him to yield that the agree- 
ment of the Senate may be carried out to proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. MORGAN. Before that is done, I raise another question 
of order. I offered a resolution yesterday which went over un- 
til to-day on objection. I ask that that resolution be laid before 
the Senate as part of the morning business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has laid before the Sen- 
ate the resolution of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], 
which has precedence of the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the inquiry. 

Mr. MORGAN. Are these resolutions disposed of so that they 
can not be called again in the morning hour, or shall we havean 
8 have them brought forward to-morrow? Do they 
go to the Calendar? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Each resolution has its day. 

Mr. PEFFER. I rise to a parliamentary E 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Kansas ina moment, after answering the inquiry of the 
Senator from Alabama. The resolution of the Senator from Al- 
abama will have consideration in the Senate. The resolution 
which has just been read, coming over from yesterday, has pre- 
cedence of the resolution submitted yesterday by the Senator 
from Alabama, 

Mr. MORGAN. That is satisfactory. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, In answer to the Senator from In- 
liana the Chair will directthe Secretary to read a portion of the 
seventh rule. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


RULE VII. 


* > * $ s s * 

2. Until morning business shall have been concluded, and so announced 
from the chair, or until the hour of | o'clock has arrived, no motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any bill, resolution, report of a committee, or 
other subject upon the Calendar shall be entertained py ee Presiding OM- 
cer, unless by unanimous consent; and if such consent iven, the motion 
shall not be subject to amendment, and shall be decided without debate 
upon the merits of the subject proposed to be taken up. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understood the Chair to announce that 
morning business was finished, and it was with that understand- 
ing that I made a motion which the rule declares to he in order. 

r. PEFFER. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to submit,in all frankness, that 
this is done with a view of carrying out the agreement, which I 
know stands, to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. I made the motion I did to preclude the consumption of 
time by the discussion of resolutions or anything else, with an 
understanding that the Senator from Florida would yield fora 
motion to proceed to the consideration of executive business as 
soon as the regular order was brought before the Senate, on 
which he could take the fioor. 

Mr. PEFFER. And now, Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the suggestion 
of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER, If the Chair, through inadvertence or over- 
sight, should happen to make a mistake and announce the con- 
clusion of the morning business before in fact the morning busi- 
ness has been concluded, that would not deprive any Senator of 
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his right to press morning business upon the attention of the 
Chair. I have no doubt that would be the rule; and now, as 
evidence that the Chair did make announcement of the conclu- 
sion of the morning business by oversight, Leite the fact that the 
Chair was informed the morning business had not been con- 
cluded, whereupon immediately the Chair very properly laid 
before the Senate the resolution which I introduced yesterday 
and which comes over to-day. My inquiry is whether that 
resolution shall not be disposed of before anything else takes 
place. In case there were a special order or a unanimous agree- 
ment which would displace this morning business, then it would 
come up again to-morrow morning in the regular order; but I 
submit that under the circumstances the resolution shall be dis- 
poea of before anything else is done. That is the inquiry I 
make, 

Mr. VOORHEES. It wasin view of the agreement which the 
Senate had made to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business that I took the step I did. I will say to the Senator 
from Kansas that I have not the slightest disposition to preju- 
dice his resolution, and if it goes over until to-morrow itis because 
of the agreement which the Senate has made to proceed to other 
business to-day, and I will not take any advantage of its going 
over until to-morrow. It may go over, as far asl am concerned, 
without the slightest prejudice. I have no idea or desire of 
1 the resolution of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then, if unanimous consent is given that the 
resolution may go over another day and retain its place, I have 
no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolution coming over from a pre- 
ser day submitted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MOR- 
GAN]. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
MORGAN, as follows: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire 
and report what provisions, if any, of the act approved KAUT 18, 1837, en- 

S, 


titled An act supplementary to the act entitled An act esta ing a mint, 
and regulating the coins of the United States, are now in force. 


Mr. MORGAN. I understand that under the ruling of the 
Chair I will have a right to have this resolution considered after 
the resolution of the Senator from Kansas, which has gone over 
until to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama makes 
that request. Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. FRYE. Let the resolution be agreed to now. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If it were not for the understanding that the 
Senate would proceed to the consideration of executive business, 
and for fear it might lead to other things, I would agree to ac- 
tion on the resolution of the Senator from Alabama; but as the 
resolution of the Senator from Kansas has gone over, perhaps 
both resolutions had better go over together. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is entirely satisfactory. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. VOORHEES. My motion is that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The title of the bill will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and 
for other 18 8 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
CALL] to resume the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President 

Mr. VOORHEES. Now, with the permission of the Senator 
from Florida, he being on the floor, I make the motion which 
has been agreed upon, to proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. CALL, Certainly, I yield for that purpose. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five hours and fifty- 
five minutes spent in executive session the doors were Sonone, 
and (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned un- 
til to-morrow, Friday, October 6, 1893, at II o'clock a. m. 


— 


1893. 
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CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate October 3, 1898. 


POSTMASTER. 


W. A. McNeil, to be postmaster at Waycross, in the county of 
Ware and State of Georgia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, October 5, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
TREASURY PURCHASES OF SILVER. 


The Speaker laid before the House a vommunication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to House reso- 
lution dated September 27, 1893, information as to why silver 
bullion was not purchased in the months of July and August; 
which was referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, and ordered to be printed. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting copies of the findings of 
the court in the cases of James Reynolds vs. The United States 
and B. R. White vs. The United States; which were referred to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


THE HOUSE FOLDING ROOM. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the Doorkeeper; which was read: 
OCTOBER 4, 1893. 


Sin: I deem it my duty to call the attention of the House to the lack of 
proper facilities for conducting the business of the folding room. 

There are on hand at present about twelve hundred thousand books, maps. 
and pamphlets, and about four hundred thousand additional copies 

robably be delivered from the Public Printer between now and the Ist of 

anuary next. 

The present storage facilities are very inadequate, and the rooms are, in the 
main, unfit for the proper care of valuable books. The books are now stored 
in the basement of the Capitol, near the center of the building, in the rooms 
under the south terrace, and in the old Adams s buil on Penn- 
5 avenne, between Second and Third streets. Many of the books in 
the terrace vaults have been damaged by dampness, and every time a pile 
of them is removed the bottom ones are found to be ruined and unfit to send 
out. The books in the basement proper are kept in good condition; but the 

lace is poorly veutilated, and employés ought not to be compelled to work 
In such quarters. The building in use on Pennsylvania avenue was not con- 
structed for the storage of heavy material, and is not strong enough, if fully 
utilized, to bear the great weight of the books. 

The Public Printer has commenced delive: three hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of the Agricultural Report of 1892. The ong poos where 
these books can be even partially sto’ is in the annex; and I fear that no 
more can be taken in there now with safety to the employés. Desir: to 
avoid the risk of further strain upon this building, and having no other 

lace to store these books, I yesterday requested the blic Printer to stop 

elivering them for the present. This he consented to do for a short time, 
but will be compelled to resume their delivery soon, as he has no place to 
store them in the Government Printing Office. 

In view of the above facts, I am at a loss to know what to do with these 
books when their delivery is resumed. 

Fearing that the annex is now subjected to too great a weight, I have re- 
quested the Architect of the Capitol to cause an examination to be made and 
advise me if it is safe at present, and also to ascertain if the building can be 
strengthened, and more books safely stored therein. 

In the meantime I desire that the House should have possession of these 
facts, and would respectfully suggest that the proper committee look into 
the matter and devise some method for speedy relief. 

Yours, very truly, 


A. B. HURT, 
Doorkeeper House of Representatives. 
Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will refer this communication to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with directions 
to inquire into the matter and to report to the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And with leave to report at any time. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection that can be added. 

There was no objection and it was so ordered. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent Mr, FELLOWS obtained leave of absence, 
indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNASSIGNED DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask con- 
sideration for a resolution which I send to the desk relating to 
a matter which I think is privileged—the distribution of certain 
surplus copies of documents now in the hands of the Doorkeeper 
and unassigned to members. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Poorkonpar of the House be, and is hereby, instructed to 
ig phe and assign to the Members and Delegates of the present House 
4,300 copies of the Report on Internal Commerce, and about 1,800 copies of the 


1881. 


rt of the Commissioner of Eductation, 1881, which are now in the House 
folding room, and which have never been placed to the credit of members, 
The apportionment will be made equally as near as may be. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with that resolution I ask to have read a communication 
which I have received from the Doorkeeper. 

The communication was read, as follows: 

OFFICE Doo. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
e Washington, D. C., September 27, 1893. 
DEAR SIR: The fol room has been for some time a surplus 
of about 4,300 co jos arans Report on 8 1886, * 
lus of about 1,800 copies of the Report ot the Commissioner of — 3 — 
I have been unable to ascertain why there is such a! surplus, but 
presume it is the result of some errorin making the distribution. submit 
the matter to syon with the py | pein that aresolution be adopted by the 
House authorizing me to place the surplus of these books to the credit of the 
members of the present Congress. 
Yours truly, 


A. B. HURT, 
A Doorkeeper, House of Representatives. 
Hon. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
Chairman Committee on Printing, House of Representatives. - 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think it is obvious tha 
this resolution ought to be adopted. It provides simply for the 
pro rata distribution of this surplus. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. RIC DSON of Tennessee, a motion to re- 
consider the last vote was laid on the table. 


REVISED STATUTES FOR HOUSE LIBRARY. 


Mr. OATES, I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to furnish the House of 
Representatives, for the use of the House 2 50 copies of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (second edition, 1 }, and also 50 copies of the 
Supplement of the Revised Statutes of the United States (volume 1, second 
edition, 1874-1891). 

_Mr. OATES. I will state briefly the purpose of this resolu- 
tion. There are not now enough copies of the Revised Statutes 
and of the Supplement in our library here for the use of commit- 
tees and of members. The purpose of this resolution is to supply 
the deficiency. Of the copies already printed there is as ee 
in the State Department; and this resolution requests the 
retary of State to send 50 copies here, to be placed in the library 
for the use of members and committees. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the resolution; which was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. OATES, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Mr. STORER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 4 erie back favorably the bill (H. R. 3207) toamend 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to regulate commerce;” which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


PURCHASE OF TIMBER AND STONE LANDS. 


Mr. ELLIS of Oregon, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 71) for the relief of 
purchasers of timber and stone lands under the act of June 3, 
1878; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. Thecall of committees being concluded, the 
morning hour for the consideration of bills begins at seventeen 
minutes past 12 o'clock. 

Mr. DOCKERY, I desire to submit a parlimentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I wish to know whether, under clause 4 of 
Rule XXIV, it is in order during the second morning hour to 
call up for consideration any bill or resolution without the spe- 
cific direction of the committee reporting such bill or resolution? 
I desire the ruling of the Chair on this question, without refer- 
snos to the pending bill, but merely for the guidance of the 

ouse. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that, under the la e 
of the rule, bills called up in this hour must be called up by the 
direction of the committee reporting them. That seems to be 
the requirement of the rule. The Clerk will read from clause 
4, Rule XXIV: - 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the morning hour shall have been devoted to reports from com- 
mittees (or the call completed), the Speaker shall again call the committees 
in regular order for one hour, upon which call each committee, on being 
named, shall have the right to up for consideration any bill reported by 
it on a previous day. 
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The SPEAKER. Under this language the power to call u 
bills seems to be given to the committees; and, whilst the Chair 
is not informed as to specific rulings which may have been 
made on this language, it appears to be subject to a similar con- 
struction to the power granted to committees under the rul 
providing for what is known as sus on day.” 7 

The rules provide that on the Monday of each month 
motions to suspend the rules may be made by committees, and 
it hus always been held that such motions must be authorized 
by the committee from which the motioncomes. In view of the 
language of Rule XXIV, and the construction heretofore given 
to aa language, the Chair thinks it fair and reasonable to 
rule that the gup of a bill in the second morning hour 
must be authorized by a committee. This is the construction 
which, unless further advised, the Chair will give to the rule. 


SALE OF PUBLIC BUILDING, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The SPEAKER. Yesterday, during this second morning 
hour, there was a bill called up by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Berry], from the Committee on Public Lands, which 
went over in accordance with an understanding, and which now 
comes u ain. The Clerk will report the bill. 

A bill (H. R. 366) providing for the sale of the old custom- 
house and lot connected therewith in the city of Louisville, Ky., 
was again read. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to withdraw the point of order 
which I raised yesterday against this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order made yesterday by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DoCKERY] that this bill must re- 
ceive its first consideration in Committee of the Whole is with- 


drawn. A 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to offer an amendment, which I 
have submitted to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ELLIS], 
who has charge of the bill, and as I understand he assents to it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “sell,” in line 9, down to and including the 
word newspapers,“ in line 11, and insert in lieu thereof the follo 2 

1 molic pease in = city = Se ether Ge to 2 N 
the city of Louisville.” i g 

And at the end of line 15 insert the following: 


. e e said sale in said city to be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with power to reject any or all bids, and to readvertise and 
offer the said property in like manner as often as may be necessary to secure 
what in his judgment may be the value thereof, and the cost to be paid from 
the proceeds of sale. D 


5 HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow a ques- 


n 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Would it not be better to amend 
the bill so as to provide that no bid should be received less than 
the amount that the property is valued at by some kind of an ap- 
praisement? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not think that is necessary. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That follows the practice in many 
of the States where property is sold under a decree of a court, 
and where commissioners are appointed to appraise its value, 
It is almost always provided in such cases that no bid shall be 
received less than a certain sum fixed by the commissioners. It 
e to me it would be a wise amendment to incorporate in this 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BERRY. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama meets my approval. I have no objection to it. 

The SPE he Clerk will report the bill as it will 
stand if amended. 

The bill was read at length as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man in charge of this bill does not desire to make an amend- 
ment such as I have named, I would like to have an opportunity 
to > propose such an amendment, providing that the Government 
official shall make a fair appraisement of the value of the prop- 
erty,and providing further that no bid shall be received for a less 
amount the value so fixed upon the property by this ap- 
praisement. I think it is the experience of people in all parts 
of the country that where such property is sold without some 
such restriction or guard there is very likely to be collusion. 

In this bill there isno provision that the Secretary shall have 
any knowledge of the value of the property. If there is nolim- 
itation pla: on it, two or three es desiring to purchase 
can enter into collusion and only one of them bid, and that at a 
very much less amount than the real value of the 1 The 
party to whom the report is made has no knowledge in refer- 
ence to the matterexceptthata certain bid was made pro forma, 
anã he believes it to be a fair value for the 8 To pro- 
vide against that, it seems to me there ought to be a provision 


of the character I have suggested adopted by the House, and 
that the value of the property should be determined specifically, 
so that if any bid is made below that amount there is nosale and 
the Government still holds the proporiy. 

If there is any person in the city or State who desires to pur- 
chase the property at a fair valuation he has notice in advance 
that he must make provision to proni a bid that will represent 
the fair value of the property. I can see ace danger to follow 
8 the adoption of the bill as proposed without such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURROWS. Whatis the estimated value of the prop- 
erty; does the gentleman from Alabama know? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not. 

Mr. BURROWS. Perhaps the gentleman in charge of the 
bill would know? 

Mr. BERRY. About $75,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I take it for granted that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will employ such methods as he is 
evidently authorized toemploy to inform himself as to the rela- 
tive value of the 3 Itake it for granted also that, when 
the property is offered for sale under the provisions of the bill if 
there are no bidders who are to offer the full value of 
the property, he will reject all the bids and resell the prop- 
erty as provided in the law. 

Now, we have followed in this bill the language, as indicated 
by the amendments, that was used when the pe lic property in 
the city of Philadelphia was sold—the amendment in that case 
having been prepared by Mr. Randall himself, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, and also the same language that 
was used in a bill of the same character in regard to the Gov- 
ernment property in the city of Boston. I understand that the 
results in each case were entirely satisfactory, and I can see no 
necessity whatever for the suggestion offered by my friend from 
Illinois, I think he understands that the Government is fully 
guarded under the provisions of the bill as it stands, and I have 
no doubt that the results will be satisfactory to the House and 


the country. I hope the amendment he suggested, if of- 
fered, will be rejected. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I offer the amendment I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment adding ‘Provided, That bef said 


is t. 
Bon of Secretary of the Treasury, shall be 8 of the 
; and that in the advertisement of sale notice shall be given that no bid 
be received which is less than the appraised value of said property." 


Mr. BERRY. Iaccept that amendment. There is no objec- 
tion to it as far as I can see. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Do [understand the gentleman from Ken- 
tuck to accept the amendment? 

Mr. BERRY. I have no objection to it. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and 5 

On motion of Mr. BERRY, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid upon the table. 


BETTER CONTROL OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. COX. Mr.S er, on yesterday I called up from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency the bill (H. R. 2344) for the 
better control of and to promote the safety of national banks, 
I aes to give notice that this bill will be called up to-morrow 
week. 

F. Y. RAMSEY. 


The SPEAKER. The Committee on Claims have 
bill which comes over from yesterday, being the bill ( 
for the relief of F. Y. Ramsey. 

Mr. BUNN. I hope the House will 4 be me for a moment, 
to make a statement in reference to this bill. 

Mr. SAYERS. I am perfectly ae that the gentleman 
shall make his statement, provided that the making of the siate- 
ment shall not cause me to lose my right to make a point of 
order which I wish to make. 

Mr. BUNN. I do not ask that. I desire to say to the House 
that 1 believe no more careful committee has ever been organ- 
ized than the Committee on Claims. It is our pur to let no 
bill come before the House of resentatives for its considera- 
tion without the fullest and most careful inves tion. 

Whenever it has been F on the floor of the House that 
the Committee on Claims should investigate any point that has 
escaped them, that committee have been ready and willing to 
take the suggestion of the House, and to make that in 
tion. We are now investigating the Confederate archives, and 


nding a 
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Tex to have a report here concerning this bill. The in- 
eee oome to a within the last few minutes that that 
investigation can not be completed for some hours. 


I want no bill to pass this House, coming from this committee, 
that has ever been paid by the National or Confederate Govern- 
ment. I therefore ask leave to withdraw the bill until the in- 
formation can be introduced before the House. 

Mr. SAYERS. That is all right. 


PROOF OF LOYALTY IN CERTAIN CASES. 


The SPEAKER resumed the call of committees in the second 
morning hour. The Committee on the Judiciary was called. 

Mr. OATES. Mr.S er, I call up for consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3130) to repeal in part and to limit sections 3480 and 4716 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 4716 and 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same are by, so far, and no further, modified 
and repeal with proof of loyalty dur the late war of the 
rebellion as a prerequisite to be restored or admit to the 8 roll 
of any person who otherwise would be entitled thereto under existing laws; 
nor shall proof of loyalty be necessary in ng Soo meen, for bounty land 
where the proof otherwise shows that the applicant is entitled thereto: Pro- 
vided, That no soldier restored or admitted to the pension roll under this act 
r TAAS tne disability EPODO Uy the fours 
feenth article of amendment to the Constitution of the nited States. 

Mr. OATES, Mr. Speaker, I want to say for the information 
of the House that this bill was favorably reported from the Ju- 
diciary Committee in the Fifty-first Congress, and also in the 
last Congress, and passed this House. 

In the last Congress an mpy was submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and to the Commissioner of Pensions as to 
the effect of the bill. A reply was returned, which was made a 
part of the report. It covers cases of this kind. It was recom- 
mended both by Gen. Raum and by the Secretary of the Interior. 
There are very few people‘now living who were on the pension 
rolls at the beginning of the war but who were dropped from 
that roll in consequence of the war. They lived South, and their 
communication was cut off. 

Some of them were Union men, but no distinction could be 
made, and they were all drop from the rolls. Those who 
have been able to affirmatively prove their loyalty have long 
since been restored to the rolls. There are some not in that 
category, some who were too old to go into the Confederate 
army, but who perhaps had sons in it, and who could not prove 
affirmative acts of loyalty. Now, the Commissioner of Pensions 
said in his report that those cases were so few that it would 
anonn oe but very little if they were restored, with no back 

y at all. 

Phe other clause, and the more important thing, is to give 
bounty lands to those who earned them by service in the Mexi- 
can war or in the Indian wars prior to our late civil war. Under 
these two sections named in the bill they now 8 987 in those 
departments affirmative acts of loyalty. A man who fought, for 
instance, in the Indian wars or in the Mexican war, and who by 
act of Congress, pee long before the late war began, was en- 
titled to bounty lands, undertakes to assert his claim now, never 
having gotten the land before, under these statutes is required 
to prove affirmative acts of loyalty, such acts as at that time in 
most localities would have caused him to be arrested and incar- 
cerated in prison. 

Now, it is impossible for him to do this and it is unreasonable 
to require a man to make that meusure of proof. Really these 
men had vested rights. The action of the Government in pass- 
ing these laws amounted to a gift of so much bounty land to all 
those who performed faithful service. It was a vested right in 
them. If they have never obtained the land to which those laws 
entitle them, I think itis but right now to let them get the land. 
This is simply to dispense with atfirmative proof of loyalty. The 
President's proclamation of amnesty dispensed with proof of 
loyalty in the courts; why require it in the Departments? They 
have to prove everything else to entitle them to the land, and a 
man may have been loyal to the Union during the war, but un- 
less he performed affirmative acts of loyalty, showed hostility to 
the Confederate government, he does not come up to the requ 
ment of these sections of the statute. Therefore the bill is in- 
tended torelieve him of this, and to allow him to get the land to 
which he is entitled. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Would this allow the heirs of such 
persons as were dropped to get these bounty lands? 

Mr. OATES. That would depend upon the practice hereto- 
fore prevailtag, 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is the gentleman familiar with 
the practice, so that he can inform the House? 

Mr. OATES. I think it will. It is a vested right. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will it allow persons who have 


purchased the right of those parties to get those land warrants, 


or their ees? 

Mr. OATES. I think not. They are not assignable until the 
warrant is ted. 2 ` 

Mr. PIC R. How much land is involved in those grants? 


Mr. OATES. Ido not remember the amount that the Secre- 
8 the Interior estimated it would take. It is comparatively 


small. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is there any provision in the bill as to which 
lands these bills will cover—any of the public lands? 

Mr. OATES. Upon any of the public lands subject to entry 
as homesteads. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word. Has 
the gentleman some other business that he could call up from 
that committee? 

Mr. OATES. Oh, yes; I think this ought to be satisfactory. 
Both in the last House and in this the matter has been fu y 
explained to the Committee on the Judiciary and no member 
raised any objection after it was explained. It is a unanimous 
reporti and was the last time, and the bill passed the last House. 

Mr. BURROWS. This measure is very far-reaching, and for 
the purpose of saving time I desire to say to the gentleman that 
he can not pon that bill this morning; and I wish he would with- 
draw it and call up another bill. 

Mr. OATES. As my friend thinks this is very far-reaching, 
he differs with the last Secretary of the Interior, with the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, and the Committee on the Judiciary; but 
I will withdraw the bill. 

Mr. BURROWS. I simply desire an opportunity to look at 
the matter. 


TO DISQUALIPY JUSTICES, JUDGES, AND COMMISSIONERS FROM 
SITTING AS COURTS IN CERTAIN CASES. 


Mr. OATES. Mr, Speaker, I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 
3131) to disqualify justices, judges, and commissioners of the 
United States from sitting as courts or hearing certain cases. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That no justice, judge, or commissioner of any court, or 
commissioner of the United States, shall sit in any cause or pr: in 
which he is interested. or related to either party within the fourth di of 
consa ty or afinity, or in which he has been of counsel, or in whieh it 
is sought to invalidate any judgment or other judicial proceeding in which 
he was of counsel, or in which it is sought to invalidate any instrument in 

z drawn or signed by him as agent, counsel, or attorney, without the 
consent of the parties, put in writing, signed by them, and entered of record. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I presume there will be no oppo- 
sition to this bill. Itis another bill which was unanimously 

rted, and passed the House in the last session of Congress. "tt 

s simply to disqualify judges, justices, etc., from taro asin, in 
cases where they are interested or haye been of counsel. The 
matter has never been called to public attention before, and 
there was no statute of this character. In the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, in an investigation made by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the fact was ascertained and some abuse of it was discov- 
ered. Iam glad to say thatheretofore there had been no neces- 
sity for such a law, and that the judges have felt! a proper deli- 
cacy about presiding in cases where they were interested; but 
we found that there are some exceptions to the rule, and there 
ought not to be. This bill is unanimously reported, and pre- 
vents these officers from presiding in cases where they are in- 
terested. . 

Mr. BURROWS. Is there a report accompanying the bill 
which will throw any light on it? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan states that 
he would like to have the report read. 

Mr. OATES. Let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. OATES) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration the bill 
and commissi ted 


(H. R. 3131) to disqualify Justices, judges, ssioners of the 

States from sit as courts or hearing certain cases, adopt the report of 

the Judiciary Committee thereon made at the first session of the Fifty-second 
88, in the following language: 


cae ae of the committee are apparent on the face of the bill and the 
su ute. 
“It is highly creditable to our Federal judiciary that for one hundred years 
did not find it necessary to pass any disqualifying statute. Our 
judges, with a praiseworthy sense of propriety, d to try causes in 
which they were interested or related to either of the parties to the litiga- 
tion; but of late years there have been cases wherein the junago, though re- 
lated or interested, and objected to for that reason, proceeded to hear and 
determine such causes. 
“According to the stern morality of the common law the judge must be 
legally indifferent between the parties. The slightest uniary interest 
ualifies him, Relationship within the fourth degree by the civil law un- 
Settles that equipose which justice demands from the bench; and relation- 
ship within that de of affinity is frequentiy quite as strong as relation- 
ship by consanguinity. No Jungo ONES to actin any case wherein he is thus 
related or interested, nor even a case wherein his own skill. learning, or 
reputation as a lawyer may bein question. He should not sit nor act in any 
in to biased in favor of or 


£ last resort. It re- 
terestedness and impartiality in the judge to 
of evenhanded justice and to command the con- 


ony fect 1 seg 5 — ar 8 oned 
whose per n yan y are 0 ques 
be discontinued or abolished, because his usefulness is thereby destroyed. 
“The bill provides that the disability may be waived by the parties.“ 
‘The bill thus reported was sed by the House without amendment, but 
was never considered by the Senate. 
The committee recommend its passage. 


1245 OATES. Mr. Speaker, I presume there is no further ob- 
tion. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, an 


On motion of Mr. OATES, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INSPECTION OF STEEL FOR BOILER PLATES, 


Mr. OATES, Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 1920) to 
amend section 4430, Title LII, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That section 4430 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended b adding thereto a paragraph, as follows: 

“And the Supervisi Inspector-General may, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, detail assistant inspectors from any local 
tion district where assistant 1 tors are employed, to inspect iron or steel 
boiler plates at the mills where the same are manufactured; and it the plates 
are found in accordance with the rules of the N ern Par apr ane the as- 
sistant inspector shall stamp the same with the initi: of his name, fol- 
lowed by the letters and words, U. S. Assistant Inspector;’ and material so 
stam: shall be accepted by the local inspectors in the districts where such 
material is to be manufactured into m e boilers as being in full compli- 
ance with the requirements of this section regarding the inspection of boiler 
~ lates; it being further provided that rson who es false, 

orged, fraudulent, spurious, or counterfeit of the stamp herein authorized 
to be puton by an assistantinspector, shall be deemed guilty of afelony, and 
shall be fined not less than 81,000, nor more than 8,000, and imprisoned not 
less than two years nor more than five years.” 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, that bill was introduced by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], and the commit- 
tee, after a careful consideration of its provisions, made a unani- 
mous report in favor of its passage. the gentleman wishes to 
my anything I will yield the floor to him. 

Ir. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, under existing law where 
tests are to be made of the steel they use in marine boilers the 
steel has to be carried from the place of manufacture to the 
place where the boilers are being made, and tested there. A 
great deal of inconvenience results from the lack of some pro- 
vision which would permit the test of the steel to be made at the 
place of manufacture, where there are inspectors generally, and 
where as à rule ceed ve the most perfect testing machines, 

The object of this act is to supply that deficiency in the law 
and to remedy the inconvenience in practice. The Supervising 
Inspector-General is the author or drafter of this bill, and it 
meets with the approval of the Government officials who are 
immediately interested. I think there ought to be no objection 
to its 1 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania if this will increase the number of inspectors. 

Mr. DALZELL. No, sir. The bill will not increase the num- 
ber of inspectors. It makes no change in that respect at all. 


It simpiy changes the place of the inspection to the piace where 
ed me ismanufactured instead of the place at which the boiler 
s built. 


Mr. SIMPSON. It will entail no additional expense on the 
Government? 
Mr. DALZELL, It will entail no expense on the Government. 
Mr. OATES. It will entail no expense, and will be no detri- 
, ment, but will be a matter of convenience. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. OATES, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


VACANCIES IN OFFICE OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 2000) to 
amend the first paragraph of section 1, chapter 4, of the acts of 
the first session of the Forty-ninth Co ss relating to vacan- 
cies in the office of President and Vice-President. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the first paragraph of section 1 of chapter 4 of the 
acts of the Forty-ninth Congress at its first session, entitled “An act to 
vide for the performance of the duties of the office of President in case of the 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and Vice- 
President," approved January 19, 1886, be amended so as to read as follows: 

That in caseof removal, death. resignation, or inability of both the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. the Secretary of State, or if 
there be none, or in case of his removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
then the Secretary of the or if there be none, or in case of his re- 
tion, or inability, then the Secretary of War, or it 
case of bays pe or inability, 
then the Attorney-General, or if there be none, or in case of his removal, 


resignation, or inability, then the Secretary of the Interior, or if there be 
none, or in case of his removal, death, resignation, or inability, then the 
Secretary of ture shall act as President until the disabilily of the 
President or Vice-President is removed or a President shall be elected." 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois (during the reading). Mr. Speaker 
it seems to me that the Judiciary Committee, under the rules o 
the House, have no jurisdiction of that bill, and I desire to raise 
that question. I think the subject belongs to the Committee on 
the Election of President and Vice-President. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I think that when the gentleman 
understands this bill he will not make that point. It was intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. POWERS], who isa 
member of the committee, and has received a favorable report 
and it is intended to accomplish nothing whatever but to ad 
the new Cabinet officer created since the law was passed. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and pang engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. OATES moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed, and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY OF THE MORMON CHURCH. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the joint resolution (H. 
Res. 34) providing for the disposition of certain personal prop- 
erty and money now in the hands of a receiver of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, aes by the supreme 
court of Utah, and authorizing its application to the charitable 
pu s of said church. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas the corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints was dissolved by act of ot March 3, 1887; and 

Whereas the personal property and money bel to the said corpor- 
ation is now in the hands of a receiver appointed supreme court of 
the Territory of Utah; and 

Whereas according to adecision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
the said property, in absence of other di tion by act of Congress, is sub- 
ject to be applied to such charitable uses, lawful in their nature, as ma 
most nearly ee to the purposes for which said property was origi- 
nally destined; an 

Whereas said property is the result of contributions and donations made 
by members of said church, and was designed to be devoted tothe charitable 
uses thereof under the direction and control of the first presidency of the 
said church; and 

Whereas said church has discontinued the practice of polygamy, and no 
longer enco or gives countenance in any manner to practices in vio- 
lation of law, or contrary to good morals or public policy; and if the said 
personal property is restored to said church it will not be devoted to any 
such unlawful purpose: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the said onal property and money 
now in the hands of such receiver be, and the same is hereby, restored to the 
said Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, to be be desing under the 
direction and control of the first presidency of said church to the charitable 
uses and meen thereof. And the said receiver, after deducting the ex- 
perses of his 3 under the direction of the said supreme court of 
the Territory of Utah, is hereby uired to deliver the said property and 
money to the persons now constitu’ the presidency of said church, or to 
such person or persons as they may designate, to be held and applied gener- 
ally to the c table uses purposes of said church. 


An amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Page 2, after the word “receiver,” insert the words not arising from the 
sale or rent of real estate since March 3, 1887.” 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire whether 
this joint resolution is not subject to the point of order that it 
must be considered in Committee of the Whole. It relates to 
certain moneys belonging to the United States, which it is pro- 
posed to turn over to private individuals. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman is mistaken. This money does 
not belong to the United States and never did. 

Mr. DOCKERY. What is the amount of money? 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] made 
the report upon this bill, but I do not see him here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] 
is absent by leave of the House. 

Mr. OATES. I am not so farmiliar with the facts of this mat- 
ter as I was atone time. I will, however, state for the informa- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan and the House that several 
years ago, when the Tucker-Edmunds bill was passed relating to 
the Mormon Church in Utah, dissolving the church as a corpo- 
ration and disposing of the proceeds of its real estate, that law 
failed to provide for the disposition of the personal property. 
The church was a wealthy concern; it had a great deal of realty 
as well as a considerable portion of personal property, and the 
proceeds were directed to be devoted to charitable purposes, 
mainly to education. I supported the bill; I was quite amiliar 
with it at the time, and advocated it on this floor, 

Gentlemen who were then in Congress may remember that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Bennett] opposed it 
very vigorously for a considerable time., In the administration 


1893. 
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of that law it was found, I say, that there was an omission to 
peoria for the disposition of the proceeds of the personalty. 

the course of administration that difficulty arose, and it gave 
rise to a law suit, and after the question had been tried in the 
courts as to how these proceeds should go under the grant or 
the will of parsos donating the property to the corporation, 
there was a bill passed by the Senate, which came over here for 
our consideration, to take the proceeds of the sale of the per- 
sonal property, amounting then to three or four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and appropriate them to the education of children 
who were not descendents of Mormon parents. 

That bill was considered in the Judiciary Committee, and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and myself agreeing 
about it, we were prepared to speak in opposition to it in the 
House. I looked into the matter and ascertained that there had 
been an appeal taken from the decision of the court, which ap- 
peal was still pending, and I obtained from the clerk of the 
court a certificate under seal that the matter was in litigation, 
and, of course, this House had no right to determine a law suit. 
That matter has all been adjusted. I am not familiar with the 
details, because I have not kept up with them, but the — 7 — 
of this bill, as I understand it, is to return the proceeds to those 
who had a right to control them originally under the grant of 
the property, and who, it has been shown, are largely in debt on 
account of that corporation. It is deemed just that they should 
have these proceeds to use in the manner originally intended, 
first to pay the debts, and, if there is any surplus left, to use it 
in the direction indicated. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States indicate what shall be done with this 


personal 5 

Mr. OATES. I can not say as to the last decision, because I 
have not been familiar with the details for sometime. I there- 
fore yield the floor for a limited period to the Delegate from 
Utah [Mr. RAWLINS], who is perfectly familiar with it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The point is not waived, Mr. 
S er, as to this bill requiring to be considered in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. What claim has the United States upon this 
fund? This Si rty seems to be in the hands of a receiver. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But the receiver, as I understand, 
is an officer of the United States. 

Mr. OATES. The property has been treated by the United 
States as belonging to the Territory. There is no claim on the 
part of the Government except to administer it in virtue of the 
supreme right of the Government to legislate in the affairs of 
the Territory. The property never belonged to the Govern- 
ment at all. 

Mr. BURROWS. I made my suggestion upon hearing the 
bill read; I had not the bill before me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, in the first instance, directed 
the reference of the bill to the Union Calendar, but upon the 
statement of the gentleman reporting it that the Government 
had no claim to the saad it went to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. My suggestion was made upon the 
theory that this receiver was a representative of the United 
States Government. 

The SPEAKER. Whether, under the action of the receiver, 
this property might be distributed to the United States, the 
Chair does not know. The Chair would like to inquire, suppose 
this ei should not pass, what would the receiver do with this 
money 

Mr. OATES. Iam unable to answer that question. [suppose 
he would hold on to it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. If after this property is converted 
into money it is to be transferred to the Treasury of the United 
States, then I maintain the point made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] is correct, that this bill should first 
be considered in Committee of the Whole, and not in the House. 

Mr. OATES. In answer to that suggestion, Mr. Speaker, I 
will say that the receiver has no interest in the question in the 
world further than his own fees are concerned. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The gentleman does not under- 
stand me; and it seems to me it is the lack of knowledge on this 
matter that is troubling all of us. If the personal property men- 
tioned is now in charge of the receiver, with authority to sell it 
and convert it into money and transfer that money to the Treas- 
bat Aas the United States—— 

r. OATES. It has been converted into money. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Then what is to become of that 
money? Is it to be transferred to the Treasury of the United 
States or to private individuals? 

Mr. OATES. I will ask that the Delegate from Utah [Mr. 
RAWLINS] be allowed to explain this matter, as he is more fa- 
miliar with the details than I am. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I desire that the point be reserved 


until we can learn the facts and upon them obtain a ruling of the 
The SPEAKER. Of course, there is always some objection to 


discussing the merits of a bill pending a question of o 
simple question here is, What is the receiver to do with this 
fund? t interest has the United States in the fund if the bill 
does not pass? 

Mr. RAWLINS. He has no interest whatever. 

TheSPEAKER. Then, what does this bill require the receiver 
to do with those funds? 

Mr. RAWLINS. In 1887 Congress passed what was known as 
the Edmunds-Tucker act, which dissolved the corporation of the 


Mormon Church. 
That is all familiarhistory. The 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
point we want to get at 

Mr. RAWLINS. I trust the gentleman will allow me to state 
the facts of the matter. The act to which I have referred au- 
thorized the Attorney-General of the United States to institute 
proceedings in the supreme court of the Territory to wind up 
the affairs of the dissolved corporation. In January, 1888, such 
a suit was commenced, and the supreme court appointed a re- 
ceiver to take possession of this property pending the winding 
up of the corporation’s business. ə receiver, after his appoint- 
ment, came into possession of real estate and personal property. 

The act of Congress provided that the real estate which 
might be forfeited or might escheat under the provisions of the 
statute should be applied for the benefit of the common schools 
in the Territory, but it made no provision as to what disposition 
should be made of the personal property. A decree was entered 
which was finally taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. That court held that the legislation dissolving the cor- 
pon was valid, and that the real estate should go to the 

nefit of the common schools, as provided in the act, ifitshould 
be forfeited to the United States. 

Thecourt furthermore held that in the absence of an act of 
Congress (and the court withheld its decision in the hope that 
Congress might make some provision as to the disposition of the 
personal property) this personal Property should be applied, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of cypres or charitable uses, to some 
charitable purpose lawful in its character and most nearly cor- 
responding to that which was originally designed by those who 
gave it; and the Supreme Court of the United States sent the 
matter back to the supreme court of the Territory that it might 
take that question into consideration. I was special counsel for 
the United States in that matter, and am familiar with the case. 
Testimony was taken as to whether the church had given up 
polygamy, because if it had this propery would be applied in ac- 
cordance as nearly as possible with the intention of themen who 
donated it. 

The supreme court found that the practice of polygamy had 
been given up; and Chief Justice Zane, the ablest jurist we have 
had in that Territory, and who has done much toenforce the law 
and bring about a desirable condition of things, delivered the 
opinion of the court, in which he said that this property in equity 
and justice ought to be applied to charitable purposes in ac- 
cordance with the intention of those whose labor had created it. 
The other two judges held that in the absence of an act of Con- 
gress they had no authority to so dispose of the property. But 
no court, neither the Supreme Court norany other, has ever inti- 
mated that this property, belonging to the members of that church 
and given by them for a charitable object, could be diverted and 
applied unconditionally for other pu k 

This money has been in possession of the receiver for about 
five years, and, barring the reductions and dispersion of it which 
have taken place by reason of the expenses of administration, is 
still in his possession. Now, the church is Aopoa of all of its 
property; ithas given up polygamy, as is found by every Federal 
official in the Territory and recognized by Mr. 8 in his 
proclamation of general amnesty, while this property that ought 
to go to the individuals is still held in the hands of the receiver, 
and can not, until action is taken such as proposed here, be dis- 
tributed. 

I submit, when these pope have yielded to all the demands 
of the Government, that this property in justice and right ought 
to be restored tothem. They are individuals, private individ- 
uals, who have given notes for this indebtedness and turned the 
money over to the hands of the receiver. The notes are now due, 
and they are unable to get the money to pay them, and their 
private estates are threatened. It is an urgent matter, and [ask 
this body to pass the bill. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am not prepared 
at this time to argue the merits of this case, nor am I prepared 
to say that I will not vote in accordance with the gentleman who 
has just addressed the Chair after 1 have examined the matter 
more fully. But that is not the point now presented. Thegen- 
tleman from Michigan has made the point of order that the bill 
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should go to the Committee of the Whole and there receive its 

first consideration. 

; Now, 3 3 of the 3 from the 8 
t appears t personal property possession or under 

ahs conse of the Government of the United States. This re- 

ceiver is the nt of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. This bill seeks to take miep 
erty from the Government and to give it to the private individ- 
uals. That being so, it seems perfectly clear that the principle, 
that wherever property under the control or in possession of the 
United States is to be taken from it, the bill making such pro- 
vision should have its first consideration in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAWLINS. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Take this statement of facts, and they are all found and 
assented to by the members of the Judiciary Committee—first 
by the subcommittee aud subsequently by the whole committee 
nobody is prepared to dispute the facts as I have stated them; 


I say these facts then, I ask the gentleman on what 
ground the United States has any power to control this property 
or hold ion of it, either directly or indirectly? ey have 
never that right. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why the gentleman states that 
the property is held by the Government of the United States. 
Mr. RAWLINS. o; I stated no such thing. I said it was 
held by a receiver ina case pending before the court, appointed 
by the court; and the receiver is simply holding the property 
1 as the receiver in any other judicial proceeding would 
it : 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The Government of the United 
States is the complainant in the case. Was not the suit com- 
menced in the first instance in the name of the United States by 
the Attorney-General? 

Mr. RAWLINS. sey 
aang ap the affairs of the corporation. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. And is the Attorney-General not 
the representative of the United States? 

Mr. RAWLINS. Let mesuggest this to the gentleman: Sup- 

acharter of a national bank had been dissolved by the United 
tates and suit is instituted to wind up its affairs. ow, on the 
relation of the United States a receiver is appointed. Would 
the gentleman cont-nd that thereby the Government of the 
United States may claim the proceeds of the property, or that 
its receiver should hold the property for the benefit of the 
United States by virtue of its action in dissolving the corpora- 
tion? The W is only e only made for the 
purpose of holding the property, ting some action by the 
sovereign authority in this case waiting the action of Congress 
to direct what disposition is to be made of the property. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. S vo 

Mr. RAWLINS. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RAY. I can not see on what 2 of honesty or jus- 
tice any one can oppose the passage of this bill. Here was an ex- 


on information for the purpose of 


isting corporation, and toit was given this money for certain 
charitable purposes and objects. Before the corporation had 
Attorney- 


carried out these purposes, upon the complaint of t 
General and certain interested ns, Which wasall proper and 
right, a suit was brought in the name of the United States Gov- 
ernment to wind up the affairs of the corporation. This money 
by direction of the court was placed in the hands of the receiver 
and is now held by that receiver. The United States Govern- 
ment has no interest in the money and never had, andifitshould 
take the money and apply it to any 1 purpose, in 
ong qogan it would be no better a fhief or a highway 
robber. 


Now, this bill simply proposes to pass the money back into the 
hands of these 8988. fe corporation, who are guilty of ne crime 
or offense as matters stand now, with power io apply it to the 
very purposes for which it was designed by the original con- 
tributors. The court has not adjudicated its disposition and an 
act of Con is necessary. 

Isin yaopo that no objection will be interposed, and that 
the measure become law. It is better that this money, gen- 
core donated for charitable purposes, be applied as intended 
than that it lie idle, or that it be eventually returned to the 
donors, as the court has suggested it may be, some of whom 
may be dead and some of whom may have changed their minds. 
Leta 8 rnd once commenced be faithfully carried out. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. OATES. Mr. S I do not think there is any differ- | 
ence of opinion among the members of the committee, but I yield 
9 from Kansas, if he desires to be heard. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I only want four or five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour has nearly expired. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ilinois | 
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Mr. HOPKINS] is evidently mistaken as to this law. Under the 
provisions of law the real estate, or the proceeds arising from 
the sale of real estate, was to go to the common-school fund of 
the Territory of Utah, but there was no provision as to the dis- 
tion of the personal pes rty or proceeds thereof. So far 
he money arising from of personal property has been applied 
under the direction of the courts of the Territory to charitable 
purposes, The General Government has no pecuniary interest 
any part of this fund. This resolution in no way interferes 
with the real estate. The only ya ors is to turn the money, 
which does not belong to the school fund, back to the church, 
where I think it should now go. . 
The SPEAKER. The morning hour has expired. The Chair 
can pas see that this bill ought to go to the Committee of the 


Mr. RAWLINS. I ask unanimous consent that the House be 
allowed to take a vote on this question now. 

Mr. BLAND. I think we might take a vote on it. There 
seems to be no objection to it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, under the rule this goes over 
5 to-morrow morning. The committee will have an hour 

en. 

Mr. RAWLINS. There is a special reason why I desire to 
have the bill passed at this time. The supreme court of the 
Territory convenes in a few days, and if this bill is passed now 
the propert can be disposed of. 

Mr. OWS. Iam not opposed to the bill personally. 


Mr. OATES. I hope the 5 gies of the gentleman from Utah 
ie RAWLINS], that the vote be taken now, will not be objected 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The suggestion I made did not 
relate to the merits of the billatall. It was based on the state- 
ment of fact made by the gentleman, and it seems on further in- 
vestigation that there is nothing objectionable about this. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Iask us consent that the morning 
hour be extended, in order that the House may take a vote on 
this joint resolution. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ihave no objection to a vote being taken. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah [Mr. RAWLINS] 
asks unanimous consent to extend the morning hour until the 
House may vote upon the pending matter. is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; and, being engrossed, was accordingly 
read the third time, and 8 

On motion of Mr. OATES a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read an 
article which appears in this mor s Wi n Post. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FLYNN] 
states that he rises to a question of personal privilege, and he 
sends up an article, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as foilows: 

A new Army sensation developed yesterday by the 8 ofan order 
by Secretary Lamont for the trial of Capt. Daniel F. Stiles, United States 
Army, retired. The order is the outcome ofa little war made upon 
this officer by residents of Oklahoma City through Delegate FLYNN and, inci- 
dentally, is connected with the opening up of lands to settlement in Okla- 
homa Territory. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker,I desire to state that Capt. Stiles 
is a warm personal friend of mine. I never knew that the in- 
vestigation referred to in that article was thought of, much less 
ordered. I had nothing whatever to do with matter, and I 
simply wish to make that statement. 

ELECTION LAWS. 

The House then, according to order, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating to su- 
pervisors of elections and special deputiy marshals, and for other 


urposes. 

2 The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Munga v] is entitled to the floor. The gentleman has fifteen 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, whileI donot think it becoming 
in any public man to take notice of all the pusillanimous charges 
against his ability, integrity, or noes on the part of irrespon- 
sible persons, [donot think that I would either be doing justice 


to myself or constituents to allow the charge, made by one of my 


collezgues from my own State during my remarks om yesterday, 
that I was delivering the productions of anothor party, re 

In reply, I will state that I neither think that another can ex- 
press my sentiments as well as myself, nor find space to quote 
very largely from the productions of others. 
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I do not think that the alleged imputation comes from m. 
friend with good grace, who has so recently suffered from simi- 
lar misrepresentations, being charged by the local press with 

uoting in a recent speech in this House from the late Henry 
Y. Grady without giving due credit. 

The descriptions given of the wild scrambles and sacrifices 
made for homes when a Government reservation is opened up to 
settlement are the only parallels of the scenes around the offices 
oi the supervisors of registration in South Carolina in the year 
1882, and I call on angels and men to witness the great outrage 
upon the boasted citizenship of America when the guardians of 
iberty, joining in with the enemies of their wards, wouldstrike 
down the w: 
weak places. 

What honest man would knowingly vote to dispense with of- 
ficers proven so useful and necessary in aiding citizens to become 
qualified as these Federal supervisors? 

Though section 6 of the election laws of South Carolina re- 
quires the supervisors of registration to open their offices for the 
purpose of issuing, renewing, and making transfers of certificates 
of registration on the first Monday in each month after each 
election, to and including the first Monday in July preceding the 
next election, in mine and neighboring counties, and I believe, 
upon information received, throughout the State, they have 
failed to follow these directions until since the control of the 
present Administration. 

The practice heretofore has been to open the offices of regis- 
tration only in election years, beginning with the first Monday 
in January and ending with the first Monday in July, thereby 
cheating the electors out of thirteen of the twenty days allowed 
by law between the periods of election. 

As precinct and county chairman of my party during nearly 
the entire period covered by the present registration and elec- 
tion lawsin my State, which required my presence and active 
participation in all the registrations and elections during the 
period, which afforded me exceptional opportunities to become 
acquainted with all the practices, methods, and manners current 
in them, in the presence of God and this Congress, [ declare to 

‘ou and the poopie of America, that no gambler nor conjurer 
7 ever planned more or meaner tricks and schemes to beat his 
competitor or victimize his companion than have been used by 
the sworn officers of the law to deceive American citizens (if 
there be any) in the qualification of the right of franchise, or to 
destroy the effectiveness of their votes on election day. 

With nearly four-fifths of the electors disfranchised through 
such methods as Ihave outlined in the conduct of registration, 
and with the wrongdoers derisively jeering and laughing in the 
faces of the openly and intentionally disfranchised citizens, in 
plain violation of all constitutional and statutory laws, both local 
and Federal, the Southern press is wont to answer the question 
as to why the Southern vote is always so small by a repetition 
of the old worn-out answer that the negroes are so well pleased 
with the government that they do not try to vote. 

There is a wonderful change for the better in many respects 
under the present administration in South Carolina; but, actu- 
ated as it has shown itself to be by lofty patriotism and a desire 
toright many of the prevailing wrongs, you shall have destroyed 
half of its safeguards should you annul the Federal election 
laws, for with one or two rare exceptions custom has made itan 
unwritten law during the past twelve years for the governor to 
appoint only his partisans as commissioners of election, who in 
turn appoint the same class managers of elections which denies 
the opposition, of whatever kind or class, the right of any witness 
within the election booths. 

Section 2007, United States Revised Statutes, says that— 


of protection instead of strengthening their 


officer charged with the duty of omega such performance in law of such 

iling to register and being otherwise qual- 
3 tled to vote in the same manner and to the same extent as 
it he had in fact performed such act. 


Under the provisions of that section this great Government 
has, as it should, thrown its strong arms around every individual 
citizen within its jurisdiction which should cover the entire sur- 
face of the Union, and has plainly marked out the way by which 
he, when wronged or robbed of his suffrage by individuals or 
local administrations, and without redress under them, come 
within the pale of its power, before which, when honestly and 
fearlessly enforced, his enemies quail, whether traitors, robbers, 
perjurers, ballot-box stuffers, or foreign powers. 

In the conduct of elections the managers have been known to 
pat a number of ballots for the candidates of their partisans into 

e ballot boxes before the opang of the polls, to make out fraud- 
ulent poll lists accounting for the same, aoe persone legall 
qual ified the right to vote, to tamper with the Is on the yan 


lot boxes, to obstruct or allow the obstruction of the way into 
the election booths, to vote nonqualified partisans, to put false 
votes into the ballot box intermittently during the entire period 
of voting, and at the close of the polls on the second count when 
on the first votes have been found in the box in excess of the 
names on the poll lists, by putting the votes of their partisans to 
the bottom and those of their opponents on top, to draw out the 
legal ballots of their opponents and count the fraudulent ballots 
of their partisans in their stead, thereby giving their partisans a 
majority instead of a minority. 

I submit that the Federal supervisors act as a check on all 
such malpractices, but, mark you, only as a check. 

Armed with their commissions, instructions, and blank poll 
lists they enter the election booths. 

Before the voting begins they have the ballot boxes opened for 
inspection, to see that they are clear of everything. 

Mark, ‘‘the outs” can only do thisunder Federal, not State, 
control, notwithstanding the practice of placing bundles of par- 
tisan ballots in the boxes previous to voting has been so largely 
advertised. They secure positions as near to the ballot boxes as 
possible, and arrange for keeping their poll lists, which fact im- 
pairs their scrutiny very much, Dut which they are forced to do 
themselves, as they are not allowed to carry assistance into the 
booths. It may be observed that the ers 5 ar- 
range to throw the supervisors of opposing political views as far 
from the ballot boxes as possible, 

The supervisors of opposing political views to the ers, 
without leaving the polls, unless permitted to substitute a man 
of their own selection, remain in their places and watch the con- 
duct of the elections during their entire periods. - 

At their posts of duty, they protest here, correct there, chal- 
lenge in another place, threaten to report when forced to do so, 
until the polls are closed, votes counted, and returns made. 

Sometimes they report managers for opening the polls too 
22809 or too late or closing them during the election, each one 
of which practices has been regarded by the county and State 
boards of review as sufficient cause to throw the returns, where 
they occur, out of the count. 

me fails me to enumerate the many ways in which their 
Pornon provon the violation or evasion of the law, but suffice 
t to say, humble though they be, armed with the authority of 
this great Government, for which even erring managers of elec- 
tions have not quite lost all respect and fear, they exercise a 
wonderful influence in the interest of fair play and honest elec- 
tions. ; 

These supervisors, representing both parties, generally per- 
form their duties pleasantly together, at times even each 
other in keeping their poll lists, and at the close of the elections 
sign each others’ returns, when in their judgment the election 
has been free and fair, and their returns similar. 

What honest man can object to the appointment of officers 
aiding so materially in efforts to have free and fair elections? 

Mr. Speaker, this is the most insidious and diabolical bill 
that has been reported by a committee of this House in thirty 
years. 

It strikes at the very rootof popular government, inasmuch as 
it seeks to destroy the very arms by which the nation can pro- 
17 iis rights and citizenship. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

It truly appears that overy man who votes for this bill has en- 
tered into a conspiracy with ballot-box stuffers, pie and 
murderers, whom he has promised to shield by destroying the 
light by which their deeds are exposed. 

Lap to all honest and brave men from the South, to look 
beyond the dim political present into the buoyant 2 fu- 
ture, when advancing civilization and Christianity ting 
ignorance and wrong, will cause all men to appear in their true 
light, and to ponder long and earnestly before voting for this 
5 a which must have been conceived in sin and born in in- 

quity. 

I appeal especially to my colleagues, all of whom are respect- 
ful, generous, and nanimous men, togive no aid and com- 
fort to this measure. 8 to Northern Democrats, who are 
free from some strong influences which force some honest and 
true men from other sections to support this measure, and who 
3 acquired their seats by the votes of black men, not to 
give aid and comfort to this unholy, but yet legitimate ofepeing 
of State sovereignty. 
epee to the Populists from the great West, who claim their 

ission to be the freedom of the human family, not only from 
financial but industrial and political slavery, to give no aid in 
untieing the hands of the ballot-box stuffer and election conjurer, 
for he will nip in the bud the beautiful plants now budding and 


bloo in their hopeful fields of the South, where in time 
the secure their greatest strength. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] ; : 
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I appeal to Republicans from everywhere, standing true tothe 
principles of Sumner, Seward, Lincoln, and Grant, the great 
saints of the grand old party, to resist this nefarious measure 
with all their power and resources; and though for the time be- 
ing the banner of their party—always a bow of promise, leading 
the advancing columns of civilization and progress from the 
dark, gloomy, despondent period of the greatest rebellion of 
authentic history for thirty years to a position that challenges 
the admiration of the world—may trail in the dust, as sure as God 
and truth live, the nation witnessing its own stultification, em- 
barrassment, and confusion, broughton by the lowering of that 
banner, will triumphantly raise it again, and march to its des- 
tined haven of freedom, citizenship, prosperity, and victory. 
. 

o further illustrate the harm that is being wrought on a ma- 
jority of the electors in some sections of the country, and inci- 
dentally on those of the whole country, as regards the suffrage, 
let uscompare the votes cast in the last Congressional election in 
three Southern States with those in three Northern or Western 
States having approximately the same representation on this 


oor. 

I have selected for this illustration the States of South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, and Mississippi in the South, and Minnesota, 
Kansas, and California in the West. 

The three former States, with a nominal voune population of 
711,867, in the last Congressional election cast only 213,603 votes; 
while the latter three, with a nominal voting population of 787,- 
510, cast at the same time 767,265 votes. 

In comparing the votes in certain districts of South Carolina 
or Mississippi with those in certain districts of Kansas or Min- 
nesota, the results are still more startling. 

The Seventh district of South Carolina, which I have the 
honor to represent, has a nominal voting population of 43,300, 
and cast and had counted in the last election only 9,995 votes; 
while the First district of Minnesota, with a nominal voting 
. of only 37,100, cast and had counted 35, 774 votes. 

gain, the Third district of Mississippi, with a nominal vot- 
ing population of 36,800, cast and had counted only 2,654 votes, 
while the Sixth district of Kansas, with a nominal voting popu- 
lation of 35,800, cast and had counted 38,916 votes. When it is 
asked what caused this state of affairs, in which such a disparity 
between the votesof different sections could exist, the answer of 
modest apologists is that the people of the South are so satisfied 
with the Government that they donot care to vote,while that of 
the bold annihilator of the elective franchise is that it means 
white supremacy or a rule of intelligence. 

I desire it distinctly understood that I am not here to apolo- 
gizo for the rule of ignorance, but I do claim that when the con- 

ition of suffrage is fixed by national and local law, that every 
citizen, irrespective of race or color, should be held strictly to 
the gauge of franchise. 

Neither of the two reasons stated above is tenable, for it is 
seen that the total vote cast in the three Southern States in the 
above comparison is far below the total nominal white voting 
population. 

in, if the suffrage is based upon intelligence, there is still 
too great a disparity between the votes cast in the two sections; 
for deducting the number of votes representing the percentage 
of illiteracy from the nominal voting population in the three 
Western States, leaves us a nominal voting population of 740,250, 
and there were actually cast in the last election 767,265 votes; 
while, after deducting the number of votes represented by illit- 
eracy in the three Southern States from the nominal voting pop- 
ulation, we have still a voting population of 348,782, casting only 
213,605 votes in the late election, 

In the nominal voting population based upon intelligence, we 
still have a discrepancy of 145,000 votes in the three Southern 

States, and an excess of 25,000 votes in the three Western States. 

The suffrage is not only denied colored men, but in some sec- 
tions white men, differing fromthe Administration party, know- 
ing that their votes will not be counted as cast, remain away 
from the polls. 

Isubmit that as long as such conditions obtain those laws 
should remain, so that white as well as black men losing confi- 
dence in the fairness and integrity of local governments can in- 
voke the majesty of their chief Government. 

In our form of government there can of right be nothing buta 
manhood suffrage; for, as the voters are the rulers and by their 
votes they protect their lives and property, persons denied thé 
suffrage are in some respects worse off than slaves, because they 
are permitted to live and hold property simply by sufferance, 
while even a slave’s master’s ballot protects him. 

I would commend to the careful consideration of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. BLACK] the foregoing comparisons of the 
votes in the different States and districts compared, as he, dur- 
ing his remarks upon this bill, boastfully flaunted the great 


ie majority in the late elections in the face of the mi- 
nority. 

I earnestly beseech him to pos his hand on his troubled heart 
and go tohis Godin prayer and ask Him what would that majority 
be if the voters of the South had been allowed the same freedom 
to vote, and honesty in the count, as those of the North and 
West. BY a sree on the Republican 3 

He said that his party got over 6,611,000 votes in the recent 
election, a majority of a million and a quarter in favor of the re- 
peal of this bill.” Again, he asserted that the Populists united 
with the Democratic party on this issue, which 1 respectfully 
deny, so far as the South is concerned. 

While the Populists of the West, without knowledge of the 
true condition of affairsin the entirecountry, might have joined 
in this demand for the repeal of these most important of all laws 
on the Federal statute books, those of the South did not; for, in 
the State of Alabama and elsewhere, they asked for the enforce- 
ment of these very laws, to enable them to have some friend, at 
least, at the Federal polls to see what would become of their 
votes. 

Now, it is preposterous to say that these people voted for the 
destruction of laws which they regarded as their only safeguard 
at the time of voting. 

Before boasting again, I would suggest that he examine the 
returns of fourteen States counted for his party, Maryland, Vir- 
pia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 

‘lorida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Arkansas, which with a nominal voting population of 3,874,017 
counted only 2,679,800 votes in the recent election. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Can the gentleman say for whom the 1,200,000 suppressed 
votes would have been cast? 

Now, if the gentleman will add to these 1,200,000 suppressed 
votes those of the People’s party of the South, he will discover 
that his million and a quarter majority will vanish away into a 
minority of several thousand less than the majority of the de- 
feated party: 

I certainly admire the Democratic TN in one respect. It 
has made the road to the ballot box for all its adherents through- 
out the length and breadth of this country as free from obstruc- 
tion as the path to Hades, but the way there for the adherent of 
any other party in sections of this country is as rugged and dan- 
pan as the road to Heaven. The gentleman from Illinois 

urther said that these laws were intended to benefit only the 
most ignorant class of all American citizens.” The assertion 
is erroneous. 

A man brought up under the inspiration of American institu- 
tions, even devoid of theoretical education, is better prepared 
and entitled to vote than the alien, ignorant alike of our lan- 
guage and our institutions, fresh from some foreign land, who is 

urriedly made a citizen and permitted to vote without ques- 
tion. [Applause on the Republican side.]. 

There is another important feature involved in the question 
of suffrage which should find more play in the patriotism and 
devotion of the American people than any other. The right of 
those who are taxed to be represented. 

According to the late census returns the black men of the 
State of South Carolina pay taxes on more than $12,000,000 of 
property, which is about one-thirteenth of the taxable ae 
of the State, and those of the entire country own $265,000,000. 

Now, this country, when a mere suckling babe, had a seven 
years’ war with the mother country for taxing the colonies with- 
out allowing them representation, at the end of which victory 
perched upon its banner, 

American orators in words that burned said that taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

How unjust it is to deny others the right claimed for your- 
selves. 

But, Mr. Speaker, regardless of the fact that we of right have 
been citizens of the country from its birth; that our forefathers 
joined with yours in making it what it is; that we have aided in 
winning every battle celebrated in its song and history: that we 
are taxed to support this Government, and that in hours of 
danger we are required to stand between it and the guns of its 
enemies in obedience tothe wish of the friends of this iniquitous 
measure, 8 the mound beneath which are buried not 
only the fetters and liberty of more than six million black people, 
but the heroes and martyrs who died to strike off their shuckles, 
I request you to let those laws remain for the sake of white men 
in opposition to the local administration parties in the South. 

ith the picture and neay of many brave and true men 
who have died in defense of right fresh on my memory, I could 
paint a picture from which patriots and Christians would 
turn in sorrow and shame: but, letting the curtain of silence fall 
over the scene, and the tears of their orphans and widows keep 
the grass moistened and green on their graves, and turning te 
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the hopeful future, I beg all true men to forget party and parti- 
sanship and right the great wrongs perpetrated upon humble 
pad e E American citizens. [Applause on the Repub- 
ican side. 

With all the local governments in the hands of white men— 
and black men have scarcely any participation in them in any 
way—there are those who have the brazen effrontery to request 
the repeal of these laws in the interest of white supremacy. 

What a monstrous proposition! Oh, boasted religion of God, 
guardian aE of liberty and humanity, that teaches men to do 
as they would be done by, whither hast thou departed? We 
need thy presence and wonderful influence. 7 

I declare that no class of people has ever been more misrepre- 
pana) slandered, and traduced than the black people of the 
South. 

Judged in the light of the religion of God, which teaches 
obedience to law, forgiveness of wrongs, and charity to all, you 
would search in vain to find a class of people more submissive 
to law, more forgetfulof wrong, and more charitable to all men 
than Sey. 

But whenever robbery, perjury, andmurder are sought to be 

ustified the old familiar hymn, sweetto the ears of misanthrop- 
ts of negro domination, is chanted, and large sections of the 
press i the country join in the song, and we stand helpless and 


amazed. 

I declare that the patient, long-suffering, generous black man 
has never attempted to domineer anywhere in this country. 

At the very dawn of freedom, when the refusal to act on the 

rt of the master class placed the reigns of Government in his 
3 with only a handful of white men in his party, he gave 
nearly every position of honor and emolument to them, and 
there are numerous instances where, when there was notenough 
white men belonging to his party to fill the offices, he even 
elected Democrats rather than to appear to dominate the white 
race. 

Even now, ruthlessly stripped as he is of almost all participa- 
tion in the government of State and country, with only the 
shadow of the party of his choice left in his section, and with 
still a handfull of white men among hundreds of thousands of 
black men, many of whom are fitted to fill almost any position in 
the gift of the nation, he almost uniformly gives the places of 
honor to that handfull of white men. Yet gentlemen, with 
these facts staring them in the face, talk to this House of negro 
domination. 

I assert without fear of successful contradiction that the black 
man is generally the most law-abiding citizen in America. He 
is required and does obey the laws in the strictest sense, while 
white men in many parts of this country, regardless of the Con- 
stitution and laws, are obeying the only king that has ruled 
among savages in the history of the world, public opinion. 
Whenever public opinion is stronger than written law then you 
have a sign of the weakening of civilization. What more can 
savages do than make and execute their laws at the same time 
for every emergency? 

I would remind my colleagues of the South of the fact that 
when their State governments were in the hands of black men, 
in peace and war their friends, and they were backed by the 
strong arm of the National Government, not yet forgetful of the 
services they rendered in saving its life, that they met them 
everywhere; and in the sweet tongue of a flirting maiden per- 
suaded them to vote for them and to piece the governments in 
their hands,and promised them that their rights should be ever 
sacredly guarded in their care and keeping. You said that they 
were your brothers, and that you wanted them to join with be 
not only in building up the waste places of the South, but in 
making the governments what they should be. 

Many believed and aided you in obtaining control, and how 
have your promises been kept? 

Let the hundreds and thousands of their number disfranchised, 
and the almost daily occurrence ofthe savage and diabolical mur- 
ders in the very hands of the law testify. 

Having by foul means driven them from almost all participa- 
tion in the government of their State and country, and havin 
fooled and flattered them in the States where they could vote, 
and have their votes counted as cast, to aid you in obtaining con- 
trolof the Federal Government, some of youare heartless enough 
to propose and press the passage of this bill, which does noto. 
complete the destruction of their political liberty, but is a r 
step in the direction of the abrogation of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments. 

I request my people everywhere to take the roll when it shall 
have been ed on the passage of this bill, mark the name of 
eyery xan casting an affirmative vote, and regard him as their 

enemy. 

I further pein AB that precious care be taken of that roll, and 
after nominating conventions in their localities everywhere to 
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compare it with the ticket nominated, and if it contain the name 
of any man who shall vote for this bill, use all means to defeat it. 

But even if you repeal these laws, I do not despair. The tardy 
vengeance of God will sooner or later overtake you. The same 
omnipotent power that heard the prayers and groans of black 
fathers and mothers away down in the valleys of the cotton and 
rice fieldsand brought awful retribution upon you for the wrongs 
committed upon a helpless people, by arraying one section of 
this country against the other in a disastrous war, is not asleep, 
and those suffering people are still praying. 

While I can not persuade myself that there can be found here 
andin the Senate enough cruel and wicked men to make this 
law effective, still if I am disappointed in that, I still indulge the 
hope that this bill will will never become law. 

Í hope that that broad-souled and philanthropic man occupy- 
ing the Executive chair is too brave and humane to join int 
cowardly onslaught to strike down the walls impaling the iast 
vestige of liberty to a helpless class of people. 

I know that the Sumners, Logans, Lincolns, Jeffersons, Grants, 
and Conklings are dead and . the liberty of a class 
of their countrymen in whose behalf they have spoken and 
labored, but I do not despair. 

I have no apology to make for the truth, upon whose adaman- 
tine walls I am always willing to live or die. 

Truth crushed to earth will rise 
The eternal years of God are hers. 
Prolonged applause on the Republican side. 
During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the time of Mr. 
MURRAY having expired, it was by unanimous consent, on motion 
of Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, extended.) . 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgi Mr. Speaker, I have listened with 
great interest to this debate. I have heard with pleasure the 
conservative as well as the oily eloquence of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS]. I have enjoyed, also, the pepper 
and ginger assault upon the Democratic party by the distin- 

uished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON]. And last, Mr. 
8 but not least, I have noticed the member from South 
Carolina [Mr. MURRAY] loaded to the muzzle with the cast-off 
implements of war and the exploded ammunition of the Repub- 
lican party, to fire upon the Democratic side of the House upon 
this question. 

Even if I had the ability to do so, I would not undertake to ar- 
gue the constitutionality of this question. We are told that it 

been decided by the Supreme Court of the United States that 
these Federal election laws are constitutional. It makes no dif- 
ference whether they are constitutional or not. The question is, 
are they right, and ought they longer to disgrace the statute 
books of this nation. 

Because a thing is constitutional is no reason why the Ameri- 
can people in their might shall not rise and expunge it from the 
statute books. It has been asserted that the American people 
did not speak upon this question last November. I say emphati- 
cally that the American people did speak, and spoke in thunder 
tonon against the further keeping on the statute books of this 

uity. 

hy do I say that? Because for the last thirty years the 
Democratic party has inscribed upon its banners and has in every 
possible way asserted the fact that whenever they came into 
power this legislation should go The people of the United 
States knew exactly what the Democratic party would do when 
it came into power. The platform which was announced at Chi- 
cago was to be carried out, as the people understood, to its ver 
letter. They knew that in trusting the Democratic party with 
power thé Democrats would carry out all those reforms and ex- 
punge these laws from the statute books of the United States. 

1 heard a gentleman upon the Republican side say yesterday 
that these election laws were a back number“; that this meas- 
ure had simply been brought up for the purpose of cdntrolling 
the election in Virginia. Nothing of the kind. This question 
was brought before the American Congress, which is Democratic, 
for the purpose of having these laws repealed, and repealed as 
soon as possible. If they are a back number,” why should not 
the Republicans stand with the Democrats and aid them in strik- 

"ing it from our code of laws? Why should they not do it? But 
they—these election laws—are not a back number.” It is a 
living issue. It is as living to-day as it wasin the days when 
these laws were passed. It is as living to-day as it was when it 
struck down liberty in eleven Southern States. 

It is just as living an issue to-day asit was, Mr. Speaker, when 
men of intelligence were denied the ballot and when ignorance, 
imbecility, and servility took the place of virtue and intelli- 
gence. t were the circumstances under which these laws 
were enacted? Go back, if you please, to the time when the 
Southern States were under the heel of oppression; when the 
Republican ty en eg every State and every county in 
that fair land. back and appreciate, if you can, the passion 
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and prejudice that ruled over the South when these laws were 
FFC willing 3 all of 
years you are not to expunge 0 
these odious and nefarious transactions from the statute books. 
I will give youan idea of the bitterness of feeling that ruled the 
lawmakers of the country in those dark and sorrowful days, the 
record of which I take from the volume I hold in my hand en- 
titled Why the Solid South: i 


The joint resolution of Congress in 1866, re: admittance to Southern 
Representatives and Senators, was not passed without strenuous tion. 
It was an open declaration of war m the Presidential plan. r. Ray- 
monå, of New York, a ned blican, made a great in de- 


fense of the President's policy. Mr. Shellabarger, of Ohio, to break the force 
of Mr. Rees. argument, talked thus: 

“They ed iniquity and universal murder into law— 

That is, the Southern people— 

“Their pirates burned your unarmed commerce upon every sea. They 
carved the bones of your dead heroes into ornaments, and drank from gob- 
lets made out of their skulls. They your fountains, put 3 
under your 9 ns; 0! bands whose leaders were concealed 
in your homes; and commissions ordered the torch and yellow fever to be 


carried to your cities, and to your women and children. They planned one 
universal of the North from Lake Ontario to the Missouri.“ etc. 


That is the kind of sentiment that prevailed in this country 
when these laws were passed. Is there a man on the Repub- 
lican side of this House, or isthere a sensible man in the United 
States to-day who believes that there was the slightest scintilla 
of truth in this charge made by Mr. Shellabarger against the 
Southern people? 

Mr. WILS N of Ohio. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KILGORE). Does the gen- 
tleman from Georgia yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to rep- 
resent the district which Mr. Shellabarger represented at that 
time; and I undertake to say that the record and the fact, 
proven by acommission appointed to ascertain the facts, fully 
corroborate every statement that Mr. Shellabarger made at that 


time. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I emphatically deny the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, or Mr. Shellabarger, or any- 
body else. There is no truth in it whatever. 

We have seen under the operation of these laws the people of 
the great State of Georgia and all of her southern sisters pros- 
trated; we have seen nearly every county in the South domi- 
nated by Republicanism, or by, if you please, negro, carpetbag, 
and scalawag rule, piling up a load of publicdebt, State, county, 
and municipal, a part of the burden of which remains after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century. And yet gentlemen seem to 
think that these election laws are the fair and proper thing; 
something that ought to be continued indefinitely, in order that 
soldiers, supervisors, marshals—concomitants of despotism— 
should go to and take charge of the polls and put ignorance and 
squalor above the intelligence, the wealth, and prosperity of the 
States. 

Well, then, in 1866 the Congress sent a committee of fifteen 
down to the South to take testimony upon this reconstruction 
business, 

The field from which testimony was to be drawn was the unrepresented 
South. On the subcommittee which took testimony as to Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, — and Arkansas 

was not a Democrat to call or question a witness. The only hope of 
3 in the ty or sense of justice of men who had already 

to re admission to the Southern members and who were placed 
upon the committee with the expectation, as Mr. Blaine has indica in his 
book, that they would take care of the Republican party. 


And they did take care of the Republican party. History has 
never recorded so long a lease of power given to a party ina 
free and enlightened country whose sole claim to public confi- 
dence was sectional hatred and prejudice. 

But after the reconstruction laws and election laws had been 
working for so many years, in 1872, I believe, of the twenty-four 
Senators from the Southern States only two were Democratic, 
and of all the members of the House of Representatives from the 
same section only thirteen were Democrats. The laws were 
working well for the Republicans. They were weeding out 
everything except that which corresponded to the one single 
idea of Republican control in the South through thenegro. And 
well did the negro control in the South with the aid of the car- 
petbagger and the scalawag. The State of Alabama furnishes 
a strin proof of how a sovereign commonwealth could be 
stricken down and her carcass fed to tical kitesand vultures. 
The State of South Carolina, from w. the gentleman hails 
who has just taken his seat [Mr. MURRAY], is another instance 
of this outrageous oppression. 

In the State of South Carolinad that beautiful (?) régime 
there were over two hundred trial jus who had jurisdiction 


in civil matters extended to actions on contract, for penalties 


and forfeitures, for injuries to person and proport; etc., and 


there was not one of them who could write his name. They all 


had to with across. That is the statement of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the last Republican governor of the State. And as to 
the funds for e „in one campaign the governor 


spent $75,000 for hired , constables, and menials for the 
p of controlling the ions. South Carolina surely drank 
the bitterest cup per of all the States, and it is a wonder to 
me how she ever contained herself as she did. The fact that 
she is still a State in the Union, the fact that her citizens sub- 
mitted and controlled themselves in this despotic period is an 
evidence that long ago the Southern people come back to 
the Union, and came back loyal, law-abiding, upright, patriotic, 
honorable citizens of our common country. 

A great deal has been said about the South in this debate. 
All of these villainous laws were primarily leveled at her de- 
voted head, although it seems that in later years the ‘‘ poisoned 
chalice” has been put to the lips of those who live in a more 
Northern clime. But, Mr. Speaker, the South has nothing to 
apologize for—she fought and lost; she did what she conceived 
to be her duty. The South has never dono any thing in her con- 
nection with this Government but what she 9 to be within 
her constitutional right. The South has nothing to be ashamed 
of. It is true that for the last thirty years in the city of Wash- 
ington there are no memorialsof Southern manhood, of Southern 
statesmanship, but wecontent ourselves with the fact that before 
1861 the South shone resplendently in the firmament of this 
great country. 

There is not a Southern man in this House, or in this country, 
who when he visits the national capital is not proud to see a 
Southern man’s statue facing the east front of this building, the 
statue of the Father of his Country, the greatest man who ever 
adorned and illustrated the human race, It is further a matter 
of pride to him, Mr. Speaker, that when he turns to the west 
front of this Capitol he sees there the statue of another South- 
ern man, the greatest jurist that ever illumined with his genius 
the Supreme Bench of the United States—John Marshall. is 
true, I repeat, that for the past thirty years the South seems, so 
far as memorials are concerned, to have dropped out of the his- 
oy of this country. 

ut, Mr. Speaker, every Southern man, while he loves Wash- 
ington, while he loves the country for which he fought, while 
he loves the Constitution which was established upon the foun- 
dations which he built, cherishes in his heart of hearts monu- 
ments to the memory of our great section that no marble can 
illustrate and no bronze perpetuate. But, Mr. Speaker, it does 
seem to me that men of world-wide reputation and fame, men 
who are benefactors of the human race, might well have aniche 
in the memorial annals of this capital. Yet strangers look in 
vain among our magnificent monuments of brass and marble for 
the discoverer of anesthesia and the geographer of the seas. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in a state of profound ce, and have 
been fora quarter of a century. The people of the United States 
have trusted the Democratic panty to do what no other party 
would do. By over a half on votes they have swept away 
the débris of Republican power and have placed in its stead the 
party which founded and which preserved this Government 
through so many years. The Democratic party is bound to re- 
peal these election laws. It makes no difference what the sneers 
of the opposition may be. It makes no difference what they way 
say about our consuming time in debating this question., If it 
has taken us thirty years to get to a position where we can do 
something, is it to be wondered at that we should take ten days 
to discuss and finally settle this great affair? 

These laws must be repealed because of theirignominy, because 
of their villainous record in the past. They must be repealed 
lest a contingency ht arise at some perhaps distant day when 
some other party, oblivious of the constitutional rights of the 
people, might take advantage of these laws to . them as 
the people of the South have been oppressed. erefore they 
should repealed; and then if a party should ever come into 
power in this country with the same intentionsand motives that 
characterized the Republican party in its bloody „ char- 
acterize it to a considerable extent even now, let t y 
shoulder the crime of reënacting these miserable laws; 3 


the American people. They . wrong more quickly than 
any other people on the face o 


ate it. And even in the dark days of Southern op there 
were examples that shone out of the murky atmos that 
surrounded us,with unwonted brilliancy. When the Republican 
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least one military satrap who understood the laws of his country, 


who understood exactly what was meant by the civil and what 
by the military law. was placed in power for the purpose of 


oppressing the people of the milit he commanded: 
dal that spotless man stood a very bulwark of civil liberty, and 
he illustrated, as no other man during that unconstitutional 


régime, the glory of the American name; he was a soldier, too, 
a superb soldier, without fear and without reproach. 

Then, again, Mr. S er, there was a New Yorker, a great 
editor—the man who done more, per for the abolition of 
slavery than any other man who lived on this continent—when 
he saw the grasp of power running asit did into hands that were 
ready to besmirch and lower it, Horace Greeley stood out the 
champion of constitutional liberty and humanrights, braving all 
things therefor. And the Democratic party, the party that has 
had so many anathemas hurled at it, and been the subject of so 
many accusations of disloyalty to the Government of the United 
States, followed Mr. Greeley to defeat in 1872. The party that 
has been during and since the late war charged with sympathy 
for rebels and “traitors” stood solidly behind that illustrious 
Union general of whom I have just now spoken when he ran for 
the Presidency in 1880. 

Mr. Speaker, these gentlemen on the Republican side have 
spoken of the fairness of elections; yet they did not scruple, in 
1875, when the people of the United States, by a quarter of a 
million majority of votes, had elected Mr. Tilden to the Presi- 
dency of the United States, and when he had a large majority of 
the electoral vote, these saintly politicians, these God and 
morality ” gentlemen, who know no guile in their sinless souls 
these blessed humanitarians, these men who claim all the love 
for the colored man—deliberately, quietly, but energetically con- 
spired to rob the people of the fruits of the greatest election that 
had occurred since the war; and they did it—a regular steal it 
was, the most colossal in all history. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
r. TURNER. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague 
proceed until he finishes his remarks. 
ere was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I want only a little more time. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it comes with very bad grace, it seems to 
me, for that side of the House to talk about pon of elections 
when they deliberately stoto the greatest office in the gift of 
the American people. And when I heard the gentleman from 
Indiana the other day descanting upon the Democratic party 
and nies earner) it as the y with the black flag, my mind 
reverted to the steal of 1876; my mind reverted to that time 
and to all the various other villainies which had been perpe- 
trated in the name of republican liberty. 

Take the South from one end to the other in the heyday of Re- 
8 power and prosperity. There was no representation in 

ngress. We sent our Representatives here and they were shut 
out until Congress could pass laws under which might be sent 
to Congress the kind of Representatives who should always vote 
the Republican ticket in and out of season; and they did it. 

Mr. Speaker, when the South, having suffered such untold 
miseries, finally, like Samson, roused from her lethargy and 
shook off the canaille that was foisted upon her carcass, then it 
was that Republican malignity seemed to take fire afresh. Then 
it was, when our own people came back to the Capitol, came back 
to our father’s house, so to speak, they were taunted with being 
murderers and assassins. Committee after committee were sent 
to the Southfor the purpose of investigati the character of 
the Southern people; and in every instance they found nothing 
more startling than they would have found in everyday life 
elsewhere throughout the Union, so far as casualties, murders, 
and anything of that kind were concerned. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, in those days they used to try to get up 
riots—the Republican party did. If they could get half a dozen 
negroes killed, that was sufficient to “fire the Northern heart,” 
that was sufficient to carry this State or that State. That thing 
went on from year to year, until the people of this country began 
to understand the true inwardness of the alleged ‘‘ murders” 
and ‘‘ assassinations” in the South—that they always occurred 
just previous to and during a national political campaign, and at 
no other time. It was but a waving of the bloody cli the 
e ined garment, so to speak, But the ensanguined gar- 
ment” has been lowered; it no longer waves its bloody folds over 
5 5 3 

e people now understand it perfectly and thoroughly; and 
last November they came up and 5 that it 8 
and furled forever. Since that time our Republican friends have 
had no stock in trade whatever, and I fear they will have to 
shut up shop and go out of business. They have conducted this 
debate with a great deal of fairness, I t. They have seldom 
waved the ensanguined garment,” because it is a ‘‘ back num- 
ber.” The greatest attempt they have made to wave it was 


M 
ma; 


through the colored gentleman from South Carolina N] 
MURRAY]. I think the 5 hada finger in the ple of 
which he delivered himself yest y and to-day. 

It seems to be the besa ie gasp of the Republican party; 
and it is eminently fitting, Mr. Speaker, that the requiem gun 
of a once great but reckless party should have been fired by a 
son of Ham. ughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 
It is fitting, Mr. Speaker, that these gentlemen should have 
brought together yesterday and last night all the odds and ends 
and munitions of war of the reconstruction period, all their 
pronunciamentoes, all their proclamations relating to the late 
unpleasantness, and with them load the poor African to the 
muzzle in order that the last earthly kick of the Republican 
party might be accom: with an explosion. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one thing about the Republicans I de- 
sire to say over their open grave to their credit before I take 
my seat, and that is, they have never been lacking in backbone.” 
They have always appeared to me to be like the Jacobins of 
France; and the Democratic party has, to a considerable degree, 

layed the part of the Girondists. The Republicans havealways 

the courage of their convictions; when a Republican has the 

power behind him he never lacks the courage of his convic- 
tions. 

If the Republican party had won the election of 1876 do you 
suppose that they would have submitted to being cheated out of 
it? Neyer. But the Democratic party is the party of the Con- 
stitution. Having fought this Republican majority so long and 
knowing how unscrupulous it was,. they believed that if they in- 
sisted on their rightsin that election, there would be war in this 
land. And the Democratic party, with its love for constitutional 
law and the safety and the welfare of the ple of the country, 
gracefully yielded, and Mr. Hayes was inducted into the Presi- 
dential chair. 

At the same time Mr. Tilden reigned supreme in the hearts of 
the people. And then the Republican party hes never been 
known to turn loose its hold on anything. They are like the ter- 
rapin, they never turn loose until it thunders. But they heard 
the rumbling of the thunder of last November, and they have 
turned loose now. Theyare a greatparty; they have greatmen 
in their ranks; but, sir, when ey come to appreciate fully the 
Constitution of their country, when they come to appreciate 
fully, as they do now appreciate, though they do not admit it, 
the iniquity of these infamous election laws that we are now try- 
ing to exounes from the statute books, I hope when that day 
comes and the great Republican party is a thing of the past, that 
these gentlemen will be found aligning themselves with the 
constitutional party of this country. 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, letthislawgo. It has been here long enough 
a menace to the liberties of the people. It can not go too soon, 
It is the one black spot remaining on the statute books of this 
country. It is a vile blot in American history. It is to the best 
interest of all parties that it should go. The Republicans say it 
is a back number and a dead letter. The Democrats say they 
have been trying to expunge it for thirty years, and everybody 
wishes to see it go. Let it go, and go quick. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Before the gentleman from Georgia takes 
his seat I hope he will allow me to ask a question. I supposed 
it was his purpose to teach the House that in some way or other 
these sections of the law thatit is sought to repeal were oppress- 
ive to the pee of the South. The gentleman apparently has 
forgotten that portion of his text. Will you explain now, if you 
please, how, with a Democratic President, a Democratic = 
gress and Democratic marshals, with many of the judges who 
would make the appointments, of that persuasion, the operation 
of the law could be oppressive to the People of the South or the 
administration of the law injudicious? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I will say to the gentleman this, 
that the law is oppressive. : 

Mr. HEPBURN. How? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That perhaps under Democratic 
rule it would not be; but the very fact that it is 8 
wrong, that it is inherently rotten, that it was drawn for speci: 

and is not for the benefit of the people of the country, 
these facts are alone sufficient to warrant the Democratic 
in pxpang ing such laws from the statute books. 

Mr. PBURN. The gentleman has again repeated the as- 
sertion that these laws are oppressive, that they are rotten, that 
they are vile, and that the people of the country should not be 
subjected to them. Now, will he not go onand explain to the 
House how they are oppressive. He has said that it was acon- 
stitutional usurpation to enact them. Waiving that for the 
pes will the gentleman please explain how they are oppress- 

ve under the circumstances I have gested? 


Mr. RUSSELL. I will say to the ‘gentleman that in the 
beginning of my remarks I told you how they operated. I say 
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that they are a stench in the nostrils of every honest man, black 
and white, in the South. I say now, after nearly thirty years 
has passed since the war, why should such a law remain on the 
statute books? What purpose can such laws subserve? If the 
law was iniquitous then, itis iniquitous now. If the law was 
unworthy then, and without any reason for its enactment, why 
should it longer disgrace and encumber the statute books of the 


country ‘ 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understood the gentleman to say that it 
was the misuse of the law; that it was because it was improperly 
administered, that it did these things. Now, with a proper ad- 
ministration, according to the gentleman’s idea, how can the law 
be harmful? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It is not right; it is subversive 
of . It is not right in any case or in any light in which 
the gentleman may seek to put it. It is wrong because it inter- 
feres with domestic matters. It is a constant menace to the liber- 


ties of the citizen. 
Mr. HEPBURN. The Supreme Court apparently disagrees 
with the gentleman. The Supreme Court has held that the law 


is "gny on the statute-books, so far as the Constitution is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Supreme Court has also dis- 
agreed with the gentleman on some points. The Supreme Court 
says that these laws are constitutional, I understand. But the 
ef ree Court also said that re 1 55 slavery was constitutional, 
did it not? Did that make it right, do you think? Does it make 
a thing right because the court finds that it is constitutional? 
Should it not be expunged if wrong, no matter how constitutional 
it may be? The gentleman will not deny that the two Houses 
of Congress, with the President, have the right to repeal a law 
regardless of its constitutionality. 

herewith add to my remarks a paper written by Hon. John 
J. Hemphill, of South Carolina, which vividly poraya the ras- 
8 in that State when it was throttled by these elec- 
tion laws that we are now seeking tohaverepealed. Mr.Hem 
hill's article is taken from the volume entitled Why the Solid 
South,” and the state of things he describes in South Carolina 
have been duplicated to a more or less degree in every Southern 


State. 
RECONSTRUCTION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHAPTER IV. 


When the acts of March 2 and March 23, for the reconstruction of the late 
Confederate States were passed, the governor of South Carolina was the Hon. 
James L. Orr, a man of great ability and sagacity, and of well-known con- 
servative views, who afterwards held high position in the Republican party. 

The first step by the new citizens in the process of reconstruction was the 
election of delegates to a convention called to meet in January, 1808, in 
Charleston, for the pospone of framing a State constitution. It was com- 
posed of thirty-four whites and sixty-three blacks. At the time the body 
was said to be made up of Northern adventurers, Southern renegades, and 
ignorant negroes. 

Many of the members of the convention afterwards became prominent in 
the ture, in State offices, and in Congress, and the reader, as he fol- 
lows these pages, which give some account of their actings and doings, can 
form his own opinion as to whethor the above description is true of those of 
whom it was spoken. 

The constitution was adopted in April, 1868, by the votes of the negroes 
upon whom the right to vote had not then been conferred, either by the Con- 
stitution of the State or United States; and whose right to vote at all, upon 
anything, so far as State authority was concerned, was the very question to be 
settled by the constitution which they themselves voted to adopt. For while 
the reconstruction acts of Congress assumed to confer the elective franchise 
upon the negro, the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, which, in the 
words of the proclamation of President Grant, “makes at once four millions 
of pa voters,“ was ratified on March 30, 1870. 

he Republicans named as their candidate for governor Gen. R. K, Scott, 
of Ohio, who was one of the officers of the Freedmen's Bureau in the State, 
and the Conservatives, as then called, embracing the reputable t yers 
of the State, nominated the Hon. W. D. Porter, of Charleston. Mr. Porter 
was a gentleman of liberal views, of the highest integrity and ability, and 
had long been r as one of the foremost citizens of the State. If 
the newly-fledged citizens had desired that public affairs should be honestly 
and wisely administered, they could have chosen no better man. Instead 
of that Gen. Scott was elec by a majority of two to one, and he and his 
associates took office under the new constitution on July 9, 1868. 

The General Assembly then elected consisted of seventy-two whites and 
eighty-five colored members. In the Senate were seven Democrats, in the 
House fourteen; the remaining one hundred and thirty-six were Republi- 
can. F. J. Moses, jr., a white man, a native of the State, whose character 
‘is perly delineated in the words of Governor Chamberlain, quoted here- 
after, was chosen speaker of the house of re mtatives. 

With the inauguration of Governor Scott and the 8 of the General 
pect hae elected with him began the reconstruction legislation of South 

rolina. 

Mr, James S. Pike, late minister of the United States at The Hague, a Re- 
publican and an original abolitionist, who visited the State in 1873, after five 
years’ supremacy by Scott and his successor, Moses, and their allies, has 

ublished a pungent and instructive account of public affairs during that 
trying time, under the title of The Prostrate State. The most 81 cant 
of thes features of this book is that he undertakes to write a correct 

history of the State by 8 the 8 frauds, already committed or 
— in vocna of completion, into eight tinct classes, which he enumer- 
ates as follows: 


= anas which oer 3 Jags oe ot 50 3 oor s 
e frauds © purchase of lands for the freedmen. 
8. The railroad frauds. 


4. The election frauds. 
5. The frauds practiced in the redemption of the notes of the Bank of South 


6. The census fraud. 

7. The fraud in furnishing the legislative chamber. 

8, General and legislative 5 

That is one way, and a very g one, to treat the subject to be discussed. 
I will not do this, however, but will endeavor to givea brief account of some 
of the more important events as they occurred under each administration, 
in a somewhat chronological order. 

A law providing for the holding of the next general election was naturally 
among the first things that received legislative attention. 

e act contained fifty-seven sections, and was well devised for its 
8 ts four chief features were: 

1. Providing for the appointment by the governor of the three commis- 
sioners of election for each county, who were authorized to appoint all the 
managers at the various pong 8 

2. Failure to provide by law either for the number or location of the voting 
3 in the State, and leaving with the commissioners of each county 

he absolute power to designate the number of 8 in their respective 
counties, at any place and at any time, even on the day of election, and that 
without any notice to the voters. 

3. Failure to provide that the voters should be sworn by the managers 
when they presented themselves to vote, 

4. The omission of any penalty whatever for the violation of the election 
law by illegal voting or repeating. 

As the commissioners were usually candidates themselves; as they fixed 
the polling precincts most convenient for their own party and most incon- 
venient for 1 as Governor Scott retused upon N to 
appoint one co oner from the opposition, and as the Republican general 
committee refused to permit a committee com of members of both 
political parties to watch the ballot boxes until the vote was counted, the 
8 of a fair and honest election were necessarily dim and discour- 


aging. 

An act was passed in 1869, defi the civil rights of the new citizens, 
which contained one or more very noticeable features. After defining what 
the rights and privileges of the colored man should be on railroads, in thea- 
tres and other public places, it changed the long-established rule of evidence 
that all men shall be considered innocent until proved guilty, and expressly 
enacted that if the person whose rights under the act were alle to have 
been denied happened to be colored, then the burden of proof 
the defendant; so that on or corporation named in the act, if mayen 
accused by a person of color, was thereby to be presumed to be guilty a 
was liable to be subjected to heavy penalties upon this mere accusation, 
without a particle of proof from the plaintiff or other witness. 

The prosecu officers of the State were spe y directed by the statute 
5 ” enforce the provisions of this law, under pain ot heavy fines 
and forfeitures. 


the General Assembly was begun that system of extravagance, profil 
indered through the entire Licht 


ir. 
There is great difficulty in portra; in an interesting way the true con- 
dition of public affairs at this period of the State's history. The whole gov- 
ernment and every part of it was so rotten and the corruption so great and 
all-pervading that the simple recital of the facts soon dulls the sensibilities 
ee the indignation of the reader and he is tempted to turn away 
sgust. 

Without attempt to give in detail the many acts of corruption that 
marked the career of the Republican administration, let me mention some 
of the more prominent by way of examples of the whole. 

When the Republicans first met in Legislative Assembly in 1868 they used 
the same building which the whites had occupied before them and furnished 
the halls in an inexpensive manner and one bestsuited to the impoverished 
condition of the State. 

As soon, however, as they were more firmly fixed in power and became 
more accustomed to making appropriations from public funds ii exhibited 
most luxurious taste. They undertook to furnish anew the halls of legis- 
tion in the state house. For clocks that cost % two years previous they sub- 
tuted in 1871 and 1872 clocks at 8800; for forty-cent spittoons, eight-dollar 
cuspldors; for four-dollar benches, two hundred-dollar crimson sofas; for 
one-dollar chairs, sixty dollar crimson plush gothic chairs; for ten-dollar 
desks, one hundred and seventy-five dollar desks; for four-dollar looking- 
glasses, six hundred dollar mirrors, etc. 

The entire bill for furnishing the hall of the house of representatives 
was over $50,000, and the Legislature thinking that entirely too small appro- 
8 105,000 to pay for it. Within the past year this hall has been nicely 

urnished anew at an expense of 838.061. 

The total amount paid out for furniture alone in four years was over $200,- 
000, and in 1877 when this question was investigated thers remained in the 
State house only $17,715 worth, as appraised at the prices originally charged 
for it. At least forty bedrooms were furnished at the expense of the State, 
and some of these as often as three times. 

Another item of expense was d ted 1 sundries, and inci- 
dentals," and this amounted in one session of the Legislature to $350,000, 
Of this sum $125,000 was spent in maintaining a restaurant in one of the 
committee rooms of the capitol, including liquors and c to which all 
officials and their friends helped themselyes without cost, except to the tax- 
payers, restaurant or barroom was kept open every day for six 
years, from 8 o'clock in the morning till 3 o'clock the following morning. 

While mete was pending in the United States Congress to take the 
census of 1870 the General Assembly of South Carolina, by way of showing a 
want of confidence in the ability or fairness of the same in Washi 
ton, provided for a census of the State under State authority. Of course it 
was not so elaborate as the United States census, but while the total cost of 
the extensive work done by the latter, except the mere compilation in the 
Census Office, was $43,203.13, the ate ers of South Carolina, for a perfectly 
useless enumeration, had to pay 875,524. 

Many years prior to the late war South Carolina established a State bank, 
whose bilis the State was bound to redeem. 

In proceedings in court, begun in Charleston against the bank subsequent 
to the late war, advertisement was made extensively over the country for 
about eighteen months for all holders of these bills to present them to the 
oars and less than $500,000 were presented under this order and advertise- 
men 

The Legislature then came forward and appointed a committee to count 
these bills with a view of having them funded in State bonds. 

To the absolute astonishment of everybody, what the court had found to 
be 500,000 of bank bills, committee reported to be $1,258,550, and under 
an act of the General Assembly of September 15, 1468, bonds of the State were 
issued to the amount of $1,590,000 to redeem these bills. In the words of Mr. 
Pike, above quoted: By this one weno operation the State thus appears 
to have been defrauded of a round million. 

It was generally alleged and credited that most of the State officials, as 
well as members of the Legislature, were holders of these bills, Governor 


Scott himself being interested to the extent of 880,000 or 860,000. Joseph 
Crews, one member of the l tive committee appointed to count the 
bills, deposited $30,000 of them in a Columbia soon after the bonds 
were issued, and when the bills ought to have been and the public sup- 
posed they had been destroyed. 

Among other measures to which attention was given by the General As- 
sembly during Scott's first administration was one of an apparently 
humane purpose, and if it had been honestly and prudently carried out 
might have produced some beneficial results. This was the establishment 
of the land commission, the alleged object of which was to buy homes for 
the homeless, and for this purpose the ture appropriated in March, 
1869, $200,009, and in March, 1870, $500,000. 

One not thoroughly uainted with the character of the public officials of 
the State at that time might suppose that while they would rob the State and 
fleece the taxpayers they would spare the poor, ignorant, and homeless ne- 

‘oes for whose benefit this money was appropriated and by whose votes 
Kissa officials obtained the power to plunder the State and insult and over- 
ride her decent people. 

From official sources it appears that $802,137.44 was spent by the land com- 
mission, and that with this sum was purchased 112,404 acres of land. ere 
were a few cases in which the land was good and the ces probably fair, 
but the character of the majority, both as to quality and price, syi be gath- 
ered from the report of an investigation made by a co ttee of the Repub- 
lican Legislature. One sandbed of 6,918 acres, not worth $1 per acre, was 
bought for 44,418; one tract of bass acres, worth about $1,500, was bought for 
$19,500, and another tract, known as Hell-hole Swamp, was bought for 
226.100 and charged to the State at $120,000, 

These lands as a whole were so utterly worthless that to have supported 
one able-bodied freedman upon them would have been ed as the great- 
est of agricultural achievements. No motive except that of public 
can be assigned for purchases of this kind unless the then land co 
thought to settle the negro question in South Carolina by starving him to 


death.* 

Governor Scott's first term he did not omit to put in operation 
every engine which 5 suggest to secure his renomination and 
re#lection as his own imm te successor. 

On March 1, 1870, he approved an act of the General Assembly for the gov- 
ernment of general elections. Unlike the act of 1868, it required that the 
voters should be sworn before voting, and provided a penalty for illegal vot- 
ing. It is remarkable, however, for three things: 

. It failed to make provision for the registration of voters, as expressly 
required by the Constitution, and as had been done in the act of 1868. 

2. It failed, as in the previous act, to fix either the number or places of the 
election precincts in any county, and left it entirely in the power of thecom- 
missioners of election of each county to designate any number and 
as cts for holding the election, on any day before the election, or even 
on the very day itself, and without any notice whatever to the voters. 

3. It failed to provide for the public counting of the votes at the close of 
the polls, and expressly gave the managers power to take the boxes and 
votes and hold them for three days before returning them to the commis- 
sioners to be counted, and to these commissioners of elections it gave the 
power to hold the boxes and ballots for ten days before declaring the resuit. 

In a report made by Judge Poland, a prominent and able Republican of 
Vermont, as chairman on the part of the House, ofa Congressional commit- 
tee appointed in March, 1871, to investigate the condition of the late Confed- 
erate States, is found this comment on the election laws of South Carolina: 

The election law of the State is one which could not be better calculated 
to produce frauds by 5 facilities to commit and conceal them, 
and tempted by these facili! we can not doubt that in many instances 
05 Nasen 18 1880 the ed An act to organize and 

C the governor approved “An ac 0 
the militia of the State of South Carolina,” which made provision for 
ganization of the militia into regiments, battalions, etc., as the 
might deem e: ient. It then provided that there should be no 
ganizations or formationsfor the purpose ofarming, drilling, exe: the 
manual of arms, or military maneuvers not authorized by the act and by 
the commander-in-chief, and subjected any citizen violating this act to pun- 
ishment in the penitentiary, at hard labor, for not less than one nor more 
than t years. Under act the governor refused to receive any but 
colored companies. The penalties for exercising the manual of arms were 
intended to, and did, prohibit any but those whom he authorized from en- 


Joging this IEA 
n February 8, 1869, an act was passed authorizing the governor egret rt 4 
an armed force, who were to be mounted and fully equipped; and on the 16t: 
of the same month he was empowered “to purchase two thousand stand of 
arms.” 


In 1870 Governor Scott was renominated by the regular Republican con- 
vention, and R. B. Carpenter, himself a Republican, then re; ed as among 
the ablest and most available of the new statesmen, was nominated by the 
“ Reform party,” composed of the whites and dissatisfied Republicans, 

Governor Scott, beco) apprehensive as to his reël on, soon made 
apparent the motives that had prompted the passage of the four acts of the 
General Assembly above specified. - 

Ninety-six thousand colored men were enrolled in military com es 
throughout the State, the simple enrollment costing the State over 000; 
the governor in this way employment and com tion to his 
1 “strikers” and heelers“ àt public expense. The utant-general, 

„J. Moses, jr., bought 1,000 Winchester rifies for about 838.000, and 1,000,000 
“central fire copper ges“ at a cost of 837,000. On the order of the gov: 


vern 

e or- 
vernor 
tary or- 


caxtrid, 
ernor the adjutant-general went to W. and procured 10,000 Sp: 
fied muskets from the General Government, thus anticipating for years 
advance the State's quota of arms. 

These he had changed to breech-loaders, which, with alterations in the ac- 
couterments and the purchase above referred to, cost $180,750; of which 
Moses, by his own confession, through fraud, was to get $10,000. It was all 
charged to the State at #250,000. 


There were only two or three white companies in the State, and they were 
ordered by Governor Scott to surrender their arms and disband; four- 
teen full regiments of negroes were organized before the election. These 


were fully armed and equipped and ammunition issued to them as upon 
the eve of battle. 

When called out on duty they were to be paid under the act, and were, in 
truth, paid the same compensation as officers and soldiers of the same grade 
inthe regular army; and it was held by the authorities of the State at the time 
that when they were attend: political meetings in advocacy of Scott's elec- 
tion, they were on service within the meaning of the statute. Before 
a committee of the Legislature, ex-Governor Moses testified as follows with 
reference to org: the militia: **The militia was organized and armed 
for political purposes by the advice and consent of Governor Scott, and I 
Was com ioned by Governor Scott to pr to Washington and pro- 
cure all the arms and accouterments possible from the United States Gov- 
ernment, and at the same time purchase ammunition and make the contract 
referred to. The object was to arm and organize the militia for the cam- 


paign in 1870, 


and mainta ned for the 
same pu I quote from two of reports made by deputies to the chief 
constable. On June 25, 1870, J. W. Anderson, deputy constable, says: “We 
can carry the county (York County) if we get constables enough, by encour- 
aging the ego — 5 frightening the poor whie men. I am going into the 
campa! or 3 

On J 2 8, 1870, Joseph Crews, deputy constable for Laurens County, says: 
“We are go to have a hard campa up here, and we must have more 
constables. I will carry the election here with the militia if the constables 
will work with me, Iam givingout ammunition all the time. Tell Scott he 
is all right here now.” 

John B. Hubbard, the chief constable, testified before a legislative com- 
mittee, in 1877: “It was understood that by arming the colored militia 


ht out for the Republicans, and the Democracy, or many of 
Democrats, intimidated. At the time the militia was ed 
ized there was but, comparatively speaking, little lawlessness. The militia, 
being o and armed, caused an increase of crime and bloodshed in 
most of the counties in 5 to their numbers and the number of 
arms and amount of ammunition furnished them.” Again, the chief con- 
stable Save “Ostensibly the object of the constabulary force was for the 
8 ion of the peace, but in reality it was organized and used for po- 

itical purposes and ends. Governor Scott would order me to send men to 
any county wherethe Republican party most needed encouragementand re- 
organization. The deputies were authorized and instruc to attend all 
political meetings and report the political condition of the county to me, 
and 1 would report the same tothe governor.” 

Of the constables thus employed, twenty were elected to the lature or 
to county offices. They were paid by the state their mileage an 12 diem 
while they overrode the white peop of the State and made sure of the elec- 
tion of Scott and themselves to office. 

In 1869, of 506 convicts in the State sangre É 136 were pardoned, and in 
1870, the year of the election, of 575 there were 205 pardoned, so that in one 
year more than one-third of all the criminalg in the penitentiary were 
turned out by the governor to prey again upon the people. 

Governor Scott spent $374,000 of the funds of the State in his canvass, and 
by means of this and the convincing poner of armed militia, State consta- 
bies, and oned convicts, he beat his opponent over 30,000 votes, and was 
thus enabled to inflict himself for a second term upon the State. 

In 1870 the appropriations by the General Assembly had reached a very 
extravagant sum, and Governor Scott vetoed a bill for legislative expenses, 
in which he uses the following 1 age: ‘‘I regard the money already ap- 

opriated during this session, and the sum included in this bill, amount- 

in the aggregate to #400,000, as simply enormous for one session. It is 

beyond the comprehension of anyone how the general assembly could legiti- 
mately expend one-half that amount of money.” 

This was most unusual conduct on the part of the governor, and, so far as 
Ican remember or have learned, is the only occasion in which he was ever 
seized with a spasm of virtue or exhibited any indignation at the conduct of 
the Legislature. Neither before nor after this was there ever the slightest 
adum bration of such a spirit. 

In 1871 it was discovered that the financial board had illegally issued sev- 
eral millions of State bonds, and it was determined by some members of the 
Legislature that Parker, the treasurer of the State, and Scott, the governor, 

of whom were members of this board, should be impeached for high 
crimes and misdemeanors. When these processing. were about to be suc- 
cessi is Simei oe through the house of representatives, Scott became very 
much alarmed, and in order to save himself from the disgrace of be im- 
peached he sent for two of his political associates and issued to them three 
warrants upon thearmed-force fund, leaving the amount blank, to be filled 
in by any sum the holders deemed necessary. 

These three certificates were afterwards tilled up so as to aggregate 48,645, 
and with this amount of money these two associates of the governor, by 
bribing members of the Legislature, were enabled to prevent the passage of 
the resolution of impeachment. During the pri it became neces- 
sary to obtain some rulings from the speaker of the house, and in order to 
secure these the member who made the motion on which the rulings were 
based was paid $500 for his services, and to Speaker Moses they paid $15,000. 
The warrants drawn and signed by the governor were all e out in the 
names of fictitious persons, and these names were indorsed upon them and 
the money drawn from the treasury of the State. It was understood, of 
course, at the time that the names were fictitious and that the money was 
to be used for the p of buying the votes of members of the Legislature 
to prevent the impeachment. 

The policy of South Carolina for some years before the war had been to 
give State aid to railroad enterp: 
S 


The "armed force,“ or consta! „was o 


the weak-kn: 


rises, and as aconsequence she had become 
irectly and financially interested in several of the principal roads of the 


tate. 

To rob the State of the most valuable of this property and convert it 
dus process of law“ into their own pockets, Governor Scott, John J. Pa 
terson, and others of their associates inaugurated some schemes which did 
not reach their full fruition until Scott's second term. Let me mention two 
cases. 

Int 


868 the Legislature an act authorizing the issue of $4,000,000 of 
bonds of the Blue Ridge road Company, then constructed for a distance 
of about 30 miles, guaranteeing their payment and reserving a lien on the 


road and its franchises to save the State from loss. At the same session it 
peers a similar act authorizing the Greenville and Columbia Railroad to 

ssue $2,000,000 of bonds guaranieed by the State, and reserving a statutory 
lien on the road to save the State harmless. 

The stock of the Blue Ridge Railroad was owned principally by the State 
and the city of Charleston, and was controlled by governor of the State 
andthe 1 fo of thatcity; and shortly after the guaranty by the State of the 
$2,000,000 of bonds of the Greenville and Columbia Railroad its stock was 
bought up by John J. Patterson (subsequently United States Senator), Gov- 
ernor Scott, and other State and legislative officers. 

Twenty-one thousand six hundred and ninety-eight shares of this stock 
were owned by the State which, in 1869. was valued by the comptroiler at 
#433.900. A bill was passed through the Legislature by bribery and the pro- 
curement of these officials for the sale of the State stock, which was ap- 
proved March 1, 1870, and the next day, without advertisement or notice to 
the public, they became the purchasers for $59,669.59, all of which was paid 
out of funds of the State by an understanding with and the manipulation of 
H. H. Kimpton, the financial agent of the State in New York. stock 
did not cost the purchasers one cent. 

After thisring thus became the owners of the Greenville and Columbia 
Railroad the Legislature released the two roads, the Blue Ridge and the 
Greenville and Columbia, from all liability on account of the bonds issued 
under the former acts, and left the State with a debt of 26,000,000 from this 
source and nothing whatever to show for it. 

As the years went by and the ma: ement ot public affairs for private 
became the settled‘and acknowledged policy of the State, there grew up three 


regular combinations amongst the higher officials of the State, designated 


as the bond „* the “legislative ring,” and the ‘printing ring.” The 
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urst of these had its foundation in the following legislation: Not long after 
Governor Scott entered upon bie first term as governor, the pro- 
vided for thecreation ofa cial board and forthe . ot a finan- 
agent in New York. The agent appointed was one H. H. Kimpton. He had 
no reputation warran his selection for such a responsible trust; hegave 
no security, and there appears to have been no contract made with him as to 
the amount of his compensation. He was intrusted during about two years’ 
operations with 82,709,00 of State bonds, and the interest and other charges, 
not including his co: amounted in one year to $94,777.42, or . 
914.78 per month, which made the funds advanced to the State cost about 17 
per cent per annum over and above his commissions, 
All the risk and expense of this agency for the first two years of its exist- 
ence resulted in the sale of $1,000,000 worth of bonds at the moderate 
of 70 cents on the dollar, and the cost of effecting this net result in that t me 
Was certainly as much as $159,974.13, and how greatly in excess of that it is im- 
2 to ascertam. In his report ot September 30, 1872, which appears to be 
last made by him, we find that he sold in September of that year $4,214,500 
of South Carolina bonds for $1,238,344, and that on the balance of $1,627,075.63 
in his hands October 1, 1871, his interest. and commission charges for one 
year amounted to $382,935.68, 


frightfully large werethe expenses 
tions of the agency, in negotiations of loans, etc., the board thought 
it best to keep the true amounts in 3 

8 . Pike, in his Prostrate State, spea! Bigot the State finances in 1873, says: 
But, as the treasury of South Carolina has been so thoroughly gu by 
the thieves who have hitherto had possession of the State government, there 
is nothing left to steal. The note of any negro in the State is worth as much 
on the market asa South Carolina bond. It would puzzle even a Yankee 
car petbagger to make anything ont of the office of state treasurer under the 
circumstances.’ 


the six years, from 1868 to 1874, that Scott was the governor of the 
State, F. J. Moses, jr., was the speaker of the house of re ntatives. 
His chief mode of illegally procuring public funds was by the issue of pay 
w 


certifica which under the the presiding officers of the wo houses of 
the General Assembly were au to issue for the payment of the sal- 
aries of the members and senators and attachés of the two houses. Out of 


this power and the constant exercise of it grew up what was familiarly 
known as the ‘legislative ring.” 

This ring was composed of the presiding officers and clerks of the 
house and senate, together with the state treasurer and some minor of- 
ficials, certificates could be issued le only for the payment of 
members and attachés of the General Assembly, but soon it e the 
regular means by which the members of this ring kept even with their asso- 
ciates of the other r. in the general plundering of the State. Eight 
porters were employed in the state house and certificates issued to 238; 10 
messengers employed and certificates issued to 140 at one session, and 212 at 
another; 8 laborers and 5 to 10 pages were actually in service. while certif- 
cates were issued to 159 laborers and 121 Of one lot of 150 certificates 


nominally given to clerks not one canes During one session pay cer- 
tificates 5 issued Lor partic to 91,168, All of which, except $200,000 
T 


was pure bery. 

Moses admitted under oath that at the request of John J. Patterson, he 
had issned at one time to the latter, who was not a member of the General 
3 $20,000 in certificates upon his paying to him $10,000 in money 

erefor. 

If any one of these three chief “rings” that controlled the public purse and 
managed the State's affairs in those days was more audacious than its co- 
8 rings it was the printing ring.“ 

like the others, was com chiefly of State officers, the governor, 
8. 


member 
in South Carolina for the eight years of Repub- 
lican domination, 1868 to 1876, was $1,326,589. Total for prin for seventy- 
ht years previous, 1790 to 1868, was $609,000, showing an excess for cost of 
ting in eight years over. ehh sty fa years previous of 717,589. 

The average cost of the public printing under the Republican administra- 
tion per year was $165,823; average cost pen annum 
trations, $7,807; cost for one year under Hampton’s administration, 86.178. 

Amount appropriated in one year, 1872-73, by Republicans for printing, 
$450,000; amount appro’ in twenty-five years ending 1866, r ex- 
cess of one 8 appropriation over twenty-Ave years, $171,749. 

It would easy to present these startling amounts in other lights and 
compare them with appropriations for the same purpose in other States, 
showing for instance, that the cost for ting in South Carolina in one 

ar exceeded by $122,982.13 the cost of like work in Massachusetts, New 
ork, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Maryland together, but these unadorned 
1 5 speak so powerfully that nothing can be added to their force. 
f course all these immense sums did not reach the pockets ofthe “ring.” 
A part of them had to be paid to senators and members to smooth the 
P: their Dills through the stature. 
‘or the 88 of one printing bill for $256,000 they paid to members and 
senators and others, various sums aggregating $112,550. 
88 neon administration he maintained his former record by 
con k 

In the autumn of 1871 Gen. Grant, then President of the United States, 
issued his proclamation ing the writ of habeas corpus in nine coun- 
ties of the State, and sent a large military force into these counties to arrest 
persons charged with crime. 

About six hundred citizens of the State were arrested and held in jail for 
Weeks and months; some of them were tried in the United States courts and 
convicted. and were sentenced to pay fines ranging from #20 to $1,000, and to 
suffer sy hopin from one month to five years, 

Before ths suspension of the writ of habeas co: there had been out- 
breaks of violence inseveral counties, the cause of w) lained 

Judge Carpenter, a prominent Republican officialof the State, in tes- 


He says in substance that the pardoning of criminals, the election law and 
like character were the sole causes of men taking the law 
There was a great deal of excitement, a great sense 
of insecurity and a great feeling of indignation. The appointees to office 
were not only incompetent, but t. Men were made school commis- 
sioners who could neither read nor te. 

alaries were increased, public offices multiplied, while the only business 

ot — omeers seemed to be to upon the łe. 
e most 


under former ad 


the innocent 
be wondered at that 


litical parties made their 
blicans named as their 


to protect themselves. 
Scott's second term the 
nominations for State and other offices. The 


candidate for governor F. J. Moses, jr., who had been for the four previous 


— speaker of the house of representatives. The Conservatives and boit- 
Republicans supported forthe governorship Reuben Tomlinson, who was 
tho to be the one Re most likely to. bring about some reform. 


Both parties criticised severely before the 8 the practices of Scott's ad- 
ministration, and 8 correction of them. Moses was elected by the 
usual . Republican writer, in October, 1873, gives this opinion of 
e existing administration: 

5 whole of the late administration, which terminated its existence in 
November, 1872, was a morass of rottenness, and the present administration 
was born ot the corruption of that; but for the exhaustion of the State, there 
is no good reason to believe it would steal less than its predecessor." 

In i860 the taxable value ns ae ages in the State was $49u,000,000, and the 
taxes a little less than 3400, 000. 1871 the taxable value had been reduced 
to 8181.000000, and the taxes increased to 2, 000, 000. Thus, while the property 
of the State, between 1860 and 1871, had been reduced toa little over one- 
of its former amount, the taxes, in the same lod, had been increased 500 

rcent. In 1874, the last year of Moses’ ad istration, the property ofthe 
State was ass for taxation, and the assessment fell from 830,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 below the aggregate of the previous assessment. In 1874, 2, 
leces ot real estate in Charleston County alone were forfeited for taxes. 
nineteen counties, taken together, 93. acres of land were sold in the 


same year for un taxes, and 343.971 acres were forfeited to the State for 
the same reason. 

By the begin of the term of F.J. Moses, jr. and after four years of 
Republican rule, the debt of the State had increased from 85, 407. to 818, 


515,033, ine uding past due and unpaid interest for three years. During three 
years no public works of any importance were be or finished. The en. 
tire increase of $13,000,000 of Saos represented not but unnecessary and 


profiigate expenditures and s 5 

The intelligent property-owners of the State, having practically no infu- 
ence on legislation, realiz: the dreadiful condition to which they were be- 
ing reduced, and knowing that no redress could be had through any branch 
of the State government, organized in 1871 what was known as the Tax: 
payers’ convention. This body, as a whole, was thoronghly representative 
of the virtue, 8 and 5 of the State. They discussed full 
the condition of public affairs and issued an address to the public, in Whic 
they set forth the status of the public debt, the fnancial condition of the 
State, ete., and hoped in this way to bring to bear the honest sentiment of 
the country in favor ofa 1 thus stay, in a measure, the hand by 
which they were being ruined. TAERE i uced no appreciable results. 

In 1874 another convention was held, in which the Areadrul State of 
8 plainly and fully made known, and an appeal issued to the 
country. 

In addition, a large committee was appointed to proceed to Washington 
to lay before the President a full statement of the condition of our affairs 
and to make known to him the ition to which we had been reduced, 
to invoke his aid toward provid some relief. 

With some difficulty a 77 85 sum was raised from the impoverished 
people to meet the expenses of this committee, but before they could reach 
the national capital the State officials drew $2,500 of the money of these 
same taxpayers from the treasury and sent several of their number to see 
the tand arrange that no heed should be given to thecommittee of 
citizens. So completely successful was their mission that when the com- 
mittee of taxpayers arrived the mind of the President was Mor era A closed 
to their ap „and they were not even heard with patience. us again the 
efforts of the taxpayers proved utterly futile, 

Upon the ure that was elected in 1872 devolved the duty of choos- 

a. United States Senator. There were three candidates, namely: R. B. 
Elliot, who based his claims on the fact that he was the leading negro G 
tician.of the State; R. K. Scott, who haa just retired from the 8 ip, 
and elaimed this further honor on account of his services to party, and 
John. J. Patterson, who relied solely on his money. 

With such arguments and such a constituency, the result was never in 
any doubt. Before a committee of the Legislature sixty witnesses from every 
part of the State testified under oath that Patterson bribed members of 
the Legislature to vote for him. 

Most of these witnesses were either members who had themselves taken 
the money, or friends of members who were present when this contract was 
made or the cash paid, or the agents and workers of Patterson, who had 
been lye incontrac for and settling for the votes. 
to $2,000. T last sum, of which 


ad nomina 
Patterson.“ 

Two remarks of Patterson, which are on record and preserved, tell the 
story of this whole transaction in very succinct form. 

Early in the canvass he stated to a member of the house that $75,000, it 
necessary, would be spent in secur’ his election, and at the end he de- 
clarei that the d——d election had cost him more than it was worth." 


g 

tiary. Socommon and notorious did the 

that judges announced from the bench their unwillingness to put the peo- 

ple to the expense and trouble of convic mals for the governor to 

rdon. During his term of two years he issued 457 pardons. On October 

1, 1874, there remained in the penitentiary only 168 convicts, and Mosas par- 

doned 46 during the month of November following, which was the last 
month of bis service as governor. 

In May, 1875, Governor Chamberlain declared in an interview with u corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, that when, at the end of Moses ad- 
ministration, he entered on his duties as governor, two hundred trial jus- 
tices were hol office by executive appointment who could neither read 
nor write the English ye tee 

The jurisdiction of these officers in civil matters extended to actions on 
contract, for penalties and forfeitures, for injuries to person and property, 
and generally to all cases where the sum claimed did not exceed #1), 


Their iction embraced practically all offenses where the 
ponny ot — — — ture did not exceed $100 or imprisonment im tha jail 
ays. 


not exceeding y: 
They had power to examine into treason, felonies, grand larcenies, high 
crimes, and misdemeanors, and to bind over or commit those appearing to 


Ree cia feos one 
trial justice was empowered to admit to bail all persons eyrept 


1893. 


uunishment of which was death. and in 
er if it clearly appeared that 


charged with an offense the 
the latter case 


eral Assembly passed an act to reduce the pub- 
lic debt and provide for its degre = 

This act recognized as valid of the principal and interest of the debt 811. 
480.033.91, and provided for the issue of new bonds of the State for 50 percent 
of the value of this, and repudiated outright 95,965,000 of bonds known as con- 


version bonds. 

As the term of Governor Moses was coming to a close the nominations for 
State officers were made, Ther ar Republicans nominated D. H. Cham- 
berlain for the governorship, who had been the attorney eral during 
Scott's administration: and the bolting Republicans p against him 
John T. Green, a native, a Republican, and a circuit judge, and the 
Democrats or Conservatives joined them and supported their candidate. 


The administration of State affairs under Moses had become sointolerably 
rotten and corrupt that the reputable and honest people of the State were 


ou beyond all on, and even the more cautious participants in 
the schemes of plunder were . into a manifestation of opposition 
to such a course. The election showed over 12,000 more votes than had been 


cast at any time since 1868, and the majority of the regular Republican ticket 
‘Was reduced to about one-third of the usual number. 

Governor Chamberlain, quite in contrast with his predecessors, talked re- 
form after his election as well as beforeit. In his inaugural address he ex- 
posed unmercifully the extravagance of expenditures under the former 
administrations and insisted that there must be a c e. He pointed ont, 
among other extravagances, that the expenses of the ture for six 
years for mileage, pay of members and — gd etc., had been $2,147,430.97 
and for executive con mt expenses $376,832.74. 

Some portions of the negro militia and armed by Governor 
Scott were still in existence, andin January, 1875, a serious affray occurred 
mE eld County between men of different races. The usual course before 
that in all such cases had been for the governor to work up these troubles 
into insurrections and have some negroes killed and then appeal to the Presi- 
dent for troops tosuppress them. 

Governor Chamberlain took the wiser course of simply issuing his procla- 
mation directing the militia and other military organizations to disarm and 
cease all military exercises. was done, and the trouble was allayed at 
once. It was the first instance since 1868 in which a reasonable and just pol- 
icy had been adopted toward the white ple of the State in such cases, and 
their astonishment and delight at receiving some kind consideration at the 
hands of their own State government was too marked to escape notice. The 
result fully justified the wisdom of the governor's course. the first 
sitting of the Legislature of 187475, the governor had a long andseverecon- 
test with the baser elements of his own y. They endeavored to have the 
State treasurer, who was a strong friend of the governor, removed from of- 
fice, but this was defeated bya combination between the Democrats and some 
of the Republican friends of the governor, 

He vetoed during this session nineteen bilis, chiefly on the grounds of ex- 
mangane and profligacy, and in every one he was sustained by the same 
com tion of political elements. 

In the face of great and unrelenting opposition in his own party, Governor 
Chamberiain, by the aid of the Democrats and some of his ee allies in 
the Legislature, had been able to accomplish some marked and wholesome 
reforms in public expenditures, and for this he had won the warm praise of 
à number of the lea 1 papers and many of the prominent conservative 
citizens of the State. His course had done much to allay race an! nism, 
had created a greater sense of security in the public mind, and given the 
people some ground for the hope of better daysin the future. 

These feelings were, however, entire! ge! asi by one act of the Legis- 
lature of 1875, which set at defiance all the efforts at genuine reform in the 
State, and left no ground for any reasonable man to base a belief on that 

pe affairs wouldever permanently improve under the controlof the party 
en in power. 

Eight Judges were to be chosen that session. It was well known that the 
governor had expressed lf as being greatly interested in having selected 
men of ability and especially of perso integrity. 

While he was temporarily absent the conspirators went into an election 
and chose for two of the most important posts in the State F. J. Moses, jr., 
and W. J. Whipper. Mr. Allen, the author of “Chamberlain's administra- 
tion in South Carolina,” characterizes this action as “an offense against 

blic honor and safety on the part of the legislative body more flagrant 
any other which stained the era of reconstruction in South Carolina, 
and perhaps the most alarming legislative action in any Southern State.” 

On his return to Columbia, and learning what had been accomplished by 
the Republicans of the General Assembly, the governor declared. in a pub- 


lished interview, ‘‘This clamity is infinitely greater, in my judgment, than 
— — * has yet fallen on this State, or, I might add, upon any part of the 
uth, 


A few days subsequent to this Governor Chamberlain, in declining an in- 
vitation to the banquet of a New England society, said: “I cannot attend 
our supper to-night; but if there ever was au hour when the spirit of the 
ritans, the spirit of undying, unconquerable enmity and defianceto wrong 
2 to animate their sons, it is this hour here in South Carolina. The 
civilization of the Puritan and the Cavalier. ot the Roundhead and the Hugue- 
notis in ipere urage, dete: tion, union, victory, must be our watch- 
words. The grim Puritans never quailed under threat or blow. Let their 
sons now imitate their example!“ 

The election of these men to two of the most important judicial positions 
in the State, in spite of all opposition, both inside and outside of the Batty. 
in power, sent a thrill of horror through the entire Commonwealth and 
aroused the people to an extent unprecedented for years. 

Large meet were held in nearly every county in the State, in which 
the firm determination was expressed that these men should never be per- 
mitted to enter as judges into the courts of Justice. Fortunately the use of 
any forcible means was obviated by the refusal of the governor to commis- 
sion either Moses or Whipper upon legal grounds, which were afterwards, in 
another case, approved by the supreme court of the State. 

Whipper threatened to take his office by force, but was deterred from such 
a course by the prompt action ot the governor in issuing a proclamation. in 
which he declared that he would arrest him and every one aiding and abet- 

him as rioters and disturbefs of the peace. 

Governor Chamberlain, in a letter to President Grant, again characterizes 
these men chosen by his party as judges, as follows: “‘ Unless the entirely 
universal opinion of all who are familiar with his career is mistaken, he 
[Moses] is as infamous a character as ever in sn age disgraced and prosti- 
tuted public position. The character of W.J. Whipper, according to my be- 
lief and the belief of allgood men in the State, so faras Iam informed, differs 
from that of Moses only in the extent to which opportunity has allowed him 
toexhibitit. The election of these two men toj offices sends a thrill 
ef horror through the State. It compels men of all parties who respect 
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decency, virtue, or civilization to utter their loudest protests against the 
outrage of their election.” 

The election to such places of these two men, not only wholly 
tent, but well-known to be flagrantly dishonestand corrupt, was the begin- 
ning of a change in the State. 

At nearly every one of the mass meetings held in the different counties to 
protest against this action of the General Assembly, resolutions were 
adopted by the ple declaring that all hope of securing even a tolerable 
government the dominant party had been dissipated and that the sole 
nips gar ofreform in public affairs lay in the reorganization of the Demo- 
cratic party and its induction into power. 

Governor Chamberlain quickly apprehended that this would be the result, 
In his first utterance for the public, after the Moses-Whipper affair, hesaid: 
“T look upon their election as a horrible disaster—a disaster equally great 
avest consequences of all 


to the State and to the Republican party. The 
kinds will follow. Oneimmediate effect will obviously be the reorganization 
of the Democraticparty within the State as the only means left, in the judg- 


ment of its members, for opposing a solid and reliable front to this terrible 
creyasseof misgovernment and public debauchery. I could have wished, as 
a Republican, to have kept off such an a 
He tly appreciated the situation’ The pagrces seemed to be elated by 
this deflance of decency upon the part of their chosen representatives in the 
Legislature, and the whites were 3 aroused to a sense of the dan- 
that confronted them. The in some portions of the State 


ame e be rahe in g and drilling, and the whites, seein; 
oo 8 t t it was prudent to be ready to take care of themselves 
eir families, 


As a result of this condition of things there were several bloody encounters 
8 —.— blacks and whites, in which a number of persons were killed 
and woun 

Theso troubles, of course, did not conduce to a kindly feeling between the 
two races, and the sentiment that the intelligent taxpayers of the State 
must control public affairs or be ruined and driven from their homes con- 
tinually grew and increased among the people. 

For a time there was great difference of opinion among the leading men of 
the State as to whether it was wisest to try again the plan of compro 
on a ticket with the opposition, or make a straightout Democratic nomina- 
tion. The latter was finally decided upon. The ether course had been tried 
for eight years and no appreciable benefit had been derived from it. And 
while the efforts of Governor Chamberlain in behalf ot economy and decency 
had resulted in sometemporary good, ithad been made manifest thathe was 
unable to control his own party. 

In 1868 we had nominated for governor an honorable and able citizen of the 
State; in 1870 we had joined in nominating an able tbagger, whom the 
Republicans had before that placed on the bench: in 1872 we had, in con- 
junction with some Republicans, supported another carpetbag Republican 
official who had some clatme to honesty; and in 1874 we had given our 
votes and influence to a native Republican of fair ability and character who 
had been named for governor by dissatisfied Republicans. 

In all of these several instances we had also nominated and sapport 
tickets for the Legislature and county offices madeup partly of blacks and 
partly of whites. We had held conventions of the bom gn foes and p. ea 
to the country, and had sent a delegation to the ca the nation forthe 
2 of uain the President ot the U States with the true con- 

tion of the State, and had protested in every possible way against such in- 
human tyranny. 

All these efforts had proven to be worse than worthless, and it had become 
manifest that the real question that confronted the people of the State was 
one of race supremacy. 

The ablicans renominated Governor Chamberlain and the Democrats 
pe in the field a full ticket of white men, with Gen. Wade Hampton at the 

ead of it. The campaign that followed was the most exciting ever known 
in the State, and resulted in the election of the Democratic ticket. 

With the installation of these officers and the meeting of the General As- 
sembly began the first honest and economical administration that the State 
had known since the be; of reconstruction, and from that time to the 
present the affairs of the State have been managed with a regard for the 
people’s welfare. The public schools and the institutions for her educa- 
tion have been cared for and at Slee The interest on the public debt 
has been paid, and instead of selling 6 per cent bonds of the State at or 
30 cents on the dollar, the 4} per cent bonds of the State are now bringing 
more than par. Instead of salaries costing $230,800, as in 1872, they were re- 
duced to $106,200 in 1876. In place of oying $712,200 for legislative expenses, 
as in 1871, this item was reduced to tb in 1880, The public printing, which 
cost $150,000 in 1872, was reduced to 83.900 in 1878. The State, counties, to 
and schoo! districts have now no floating debt, and all obligations are 
as they mature. Instead of pro y we have honesty; instead of extrava- 
gan 8 instead of uneasiness, we have contentment, and instead 
ofrioting, peace. 

The resources of the State are being greatly developed; the manufactur- 
ing enterprises are multip! wonderfully, and the people are looking to 
the future for still greater development of its industries and resources, 

All we ask is to be let alone, and that, surely,is not so great a request that 
it can not or ought not be granted. 

JOHN J. HEMPHILL. 


Mr. MONEY. Mr.Speaker, the views which I have upon the 
constitutional features of the measu unreder consideration, and 
which I had intended to eg al in my feeble way, I have found 
it 3 to mention, because of the able exposition of the 
constitutional side of this question by the distinguished member 
from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], who opened this debate, in an argu- 
ment worthy of his illustrious sire, and followed by other gen- 
tlemen who have made so ful! and explicit an exposition of the 
constitutional questions involved, that I would feel I was dis- 
charging a superfluous duty if I even adverted to it. 

And, Mr. Speaker, as a son of Mississippi and a Representative 
of that State, honored with her trust and confidence, to repel 
the foul accusations made against her good name and fame, I 
could also be excused from that duty, because it was performed 
with such characteristic ability and energy by my distinguished 
colleague [Mr. KYLE]. 

But, sir, that does not absolve me from my duty as a Repre- 
sentative of that State to stand here in my place, to ex to 
this House not only the fallacy, but the injustice, of that libel and 
that defamation upon the character of my State which the 
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minority o the committee have been pleased to denominate their 
ews.’ 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Mississippi has been made a shini 
m:rk for the arrows of the kana She has been attacke 
from every quarter, and it is but charity to say to the gentlemen 
who signed the minority report that they did not know what 
they were talking about. That isthe only thing that will ex- 
cusa the committee for bringing into this House a report which 
is nothing buta calumny and a libel upon the Southern States 
of this Union, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am going to prove what Iassert, when I so 
characterize, in language which: I nope is within parliamentary 
bounds, this wonderful statement made in the minority report, 
affecting the reputation and the standing ofa State of this Union. 

Questions have been asked by gentlemen here of those who 
maintain the affirmative of this proposition, which questions in 
their character seem to apprehend an evasive answer. I want 
to say to you gentlemen of the Republican side that I will deal 
very frankly with this question and with you. I shall answer 
any question that is put in respectful language to me, either to 
correct a statement or to ask for information, just as ingenuously 
and candidly as the spirit of the questioner. I court investiga- 
tion and I challenge inquiry. I stand here to-day armed with 
the power to represent my State and to defend her, let the as- 
sailants come from whatever quarter they may. If 2 
want to break a lance, I am in the lists for Mississippi. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, ft would have been a happy sain tor the 
gentlemen who signed this minority report and who have in- 
jected their remarks into the speeches made by gentlemen upon 
this and the other side derogatory to the State of eee eee if 
they had taken the simple trouble to read the constitution of 
that State, which they have attacked, andif they had taken pains 
to examine the registration laws which they denounce. I pro- 
pose to give to these gentlemen the information which they have 
not themselves sought in its proper place. 

Now, I suppose, Mr. Speaker, it will not be denied that the 
State of Mississippi is, in this Union, the peer of every other 
State. There is no inequality in this great sisterhood. Any 
State has, within the limits of constitutional prohibition, the 
right to frame her constitution in such manner as in the judg- 
ment of her people seems best for her interests. She must con- 
sult only the good of her own people, their moral and material 
interests, always within the bounds, I say, of constitutional pro- 

, hibitions. Outside of those prohibitions and outside of those 
enumerated powers the Federal Constitution sleeps, and has no 
existence. I ask you then, gentlemen, has not Mississippi the 
right to frame a constitution suited to her own interests? And 
has any man here dared to take up and analyze that constitution 
and Not to the specification, the clause, and number of any part 
to which he objects? 

Was there anything disorderly in the inception of that consti- 
tution? Why, gentlemen, the State of Mississippi was can- 
vassed by its leading men, by those two distinguished Senators 
who sit in the other end of the Capitol, the acne of any there, 
from the seaboard to the Tennessee line and from Louisiana to 
Alabama. The question was as to the holding of a constitu- 
tional convention, and its purposes were advertised in speeches 
that were made in every nook and corner of that State. The 
people were called upon to elect their representatives to that 
convention, and the ablest and the best, the wisest and the most 
conservative, of both parties had seats in that convention. Upon 
the grand committee that framed this elective- franchise cluuse 
was an ex-Republican Senator and ex-Republican governor of 
the State. Upon that committee was an ex-chief justice, a Re- 
publican, a man of the most solid legal talent. 

From all parts of the State there wasarepresentation not only 
of Democrats—Democrats favoring the convention and Demo- 
crats disfavoring it—but of the best members of the Republican 
pe . These representatives proceeded, within the limits of 

e federal Constitution, to frame a State constitution, which 
they have submitted to the impartial judgment of a candid world, 
and that is the instrument that has been attacked here in a way 
that might be excusable if the words had been spoken in the 
heat of debate, but for which there is no ponnn on as the de- 
liberate written utterance of a minority of a committee. 

Now, here is the report of the minority of the committee, to 
which I wish to direct your attention: 

Beya in nas ae the most perfectly operating system for fraud 

Of course, these gentlemen want it to be understood that it was 
designed to operate as a fraud. Well, in what particular? Be- 
cause, they say, the reading of a clause of the constitution is 
demanded as a qualification for voters, and that works disfran- 
chisement. Gentlemen, when Mississippi went into that con- 
vention she swept the whole North for examples for a liberal 
and enlightened constitution. Her gaze naturally went to the 


old Bay State, where education and the morals of the people 
were taken care of by the State government. 

I want to say to you that she literally adopted, as far as she 
could, the constitution of the State of Massachusétts now pre- 
vailing within the old Commonwealth, except this: while the Mas- 
sachusetts constitution says that every voter shall read; it also 
says he shall write and shall hold a certain amount of property. 
Mississippi stopped at that point. Mississippi said, copying the 
constitution of achusetts, Connecticut, and Wyoming, that 
the voter shall be able to read the constitution. Then what—as 
that would draw a line too close and would exclude from the 
polls men of acknowledged intelligence and capacity; who were 
unable to read—what further? Then, not in restriction of the 
franchise, but in enlargement and extension of the franchise, it 
said if a man can not read, if he can understand it as read to him 
he shall be entitled to vote; and gentlemen upon that side, one 
of them a member of the minority of the committee, said that 
the voter ‘‘must not only read but understand the constitution.” 

There is no such thing in the constitution or the registration 
laws of the State of oeps Either the gentleman under- 
took to deceive this House when he said that or his understand- 
ing was so dull that he deceived himself. Iwill leave him to say 
which horn of that dilemma he takes; but he stood in his place 
and said, Not only must you read the constitution but you must 
understand it, and thatit would take a judge to do that.” So the 
committee in their report of this action of the State of Missis- 
sippi say that 

The law is based upon section 244 of the constitution already quoted. The 
elector who can not read is put toa higher test than the one who can. Itis 
mey to account for the Republican loss, as hereinbefore mentioned. The 
registrars are very conscientious (?) men 

There is an interrogation point, and I suppose, gentlemen, that 
was intended as a piece of sarcasm— 
and they see to it that no man, not a constitutional lawyer if a Republican, 
shall be admitted to the registration lists. 

Was that a matter of fact, known to this minority committee 
or did they manufacture that fact out of their own magination? 
Gentlemen, from what source did you derive the fact upon which 
you made that defamatory statement against Mississippi? How 
did you come to the conclusion, on the facts, u which you 
based a declaration so derogatory to the State as that? Is there 
any man here, not even excepting the minority of that commit- 
tee, who is so simple minded as to believe that this qualification 
of a voter to ascertain the intelligence of an elector was intended 
to mean that he should have an exegetical or professional un- 
derstanding of the constitution? 

Was it not the purpose of the committee to prejudice the 
minds of gentlemen upon this floor against the State of Missis- 
sippi? Now, gentlemen, how do you absolve yourselves from 
that charge? Did you really believe that the Constitution, in 
this requirement, demunded that a man who could not read the 
constitution must be able to explain it in its critical and tech- 
nical character? The managers, clerks, bailiffs, and other offi- 
cers of election swear to uphold the constitution, and such an 
understanding of it as they have is that which the illiterate 
voter may have. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. MONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Is not power placed in the hands of the 
register by which he estimates that kind of critical interpreta- 
tion? 

Mr. MONEY. No, sir. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Has he not got that power? 

Mr. MONEY. No, sir. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Is he not to be satisfied with the voter's un- 
derstanding? 

Mr. MONEY. He has to understand it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Then it rests entirely with him. 

Mr. MONEY. No, sir: no such thing. 
fon HEPBURN. Well, who does it rest with, if not with 

im? 

Mr. MONEY. I will tell you how this is done. The registrar 
can say that he does not believe, if the voter can not read the 
clause, that he understands it from the interpretation he gives of 
it. Of course he must just simply understand it, as any man 
would understand what is read to him in a newspaper or any- 
thing else; so much in print. But if the registrar concludes that 
the man is not 3 under this clause, that does not mean 
the exclusion of the voter, as he has an appeal to the board of 


election commissioners. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Then it rests with them. 

Mr. MONEY. No, sir; it does not rest with them. He then 
has an appeal to the circuit court of the State, and he has four 
months to do all that, because, under the law, the registration 
books must be closed four months before the election. 
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So you see, gentlemen, that instead of cutting off it liberalizes 
and extends the franc , whatever the gentlemen of the mi- 
nority of the committee would have you to believe upon that sub- 
ject. And yet they tell you thata constitutional lawyer only can 
understand and be qualified to vote under the understanding 
clause. Why every man that can read can vote whether he un- 
derstands the constitution or not. He isnot called upon to show 
enough intelligence to explain or even to understand the constitu- 
tion, and if the voter can not read, aman of ordinary intelligence 
can understand the constitution in the sense in which the word 
is used here. 

Another thing: It has been intimated over and over again that 
this provision was designed to exclude the blacks, and this sar- 
castic reference of the minority of the committee says that the 
registrars are very conscientious—with an interrogation pare 
and see to it that no man not a constitutional lawyer, if a Re- 
publican, shall be admitted to registration.” How do you know 
that to be true, gentlemen? Do not you know that it is a law of 
ethics just as familiar as A, B, C, that when a man states a thing 
to be true which he does not know to be true, he is guilty of 
falsehood? That is a well-known rule of ethics, at least outside 
of this Chamber. [Laughter.] 

Now, as a matter of fact, how does this provision operate? Did 
the gentlemen of the minority of the committee take the trouble 
to inquire how it does operate in Mississippi? I will tell you. 
The effect of it is that more colored voters than white voters 
have been registered under the understanding clause. That 
shows whether your statement is true or not. That shows that 
when you made that statement you were so careless of the truth 
that you stated a thing that was absolutely untrue. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit aques- 
tion? 

Mr. MONEY. In one moment. I want to say now, Mr. 
Speaker, that in any remarks I may make here, as I have no 

rsonal uaintance with any member of the scape of the 
committee, [ of course do not mean anything personally offen- 
sive to them, but I mean to make a fair criticism upon their of- 
ficial utterances and they must stand the consequences. 

Mr. BLAIR. I merely wanted to ask the gentleman for some 
statistics. He has said, and another gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. KYLE] has said, that more negroes than white people 
are registered under the understanding clause. 

Mr. MONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAIR. I want to ask the gentleman how many voters 
are registered under that clause, either colored or white? 

Mr. MONEY. I have not the figures of either here, but that 
is my knowledge as to my own district, and it is the knowledge 
I get from my colleagues in this House and also from my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would like to ask the gentleman what he in- 
fersfrom that fact—that more negroes understand the consti- 
tution than white le? 

Mr. MONEY. No, sir; but that more negroes apply for regis- 
tration under this clause, because fewer of them can read; that 
more of the white people can read, and that the negroes have 
availed themselves of this liberal understanding provision 
in our constitution, which is not found in the constitutions of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, or Wyoming. 

Mr. RAY. I would like to ask the e a question and 
have him explain certain facts. Looking at the vote cast in 
Mississippi in 1892 for Representatives in Congress, I find that 
there are seven Congressional districts in that State, that the 
population of Mississippi is one million twohundred and eighty- 
nine thousand six hundred 

Mr. MONEY. That is the same question you asked the other 
day three or four times. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAY. The 8 seems to be so fair that I would 
like to have his explanation of this matter. 

Mr. MONEY. Go ahead. 

Mr. RAY. I find that the Democratic vote cast for those 
seven Representatives was 37,511, and that all the votes cast in 
opposition were 13, 313; that the total vote cast for Representa- 
tives in Congress was 51,024. Now, that is less than one vote for 
every twenty-five of your inhabitants. Looking at the State of 
New York, I find that one person in four and one-half voted 
there, and the proportion is about the same in other Northern 
States. I have looked at the other Southern States, and I find 
that in one one in six votes, in others one in nine, in one one in 
seventeen, but that in your State less than one in twenty-five 


vote. ~ 

Mr. MONEY. How is that? 

Mr. RAY. Isay that in your State less than one 2 in 
every twenty-five of the population voted at the election of 
1892, and I com that with the State of New York, where I 
find that one in every four and one-half voted. Now, 1892 wasa 
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Presidential year, and what I want to ask you is to tell me why 


so few of your people voted? 
Mr. MONEY. You want to know why they did not vote? 
Mr. RAY. Yes. 
Mr. MONEY. Well, are there any ple in your State who 


did not vote? When you tell us why 
your question. 

Mr. RAY. A 21 small proportion did not vote in my State? 

Mr. MONEY. I do not care . about the proportion. 
If a single man did not vote and you will tell me why he did not, 
I will tell you why thousands failed to vote in Mississippi—be- 
cause they did not choose to vote; that is all. 

Mr. RAY. Oh, no; in my State some failed to vote because 
they did not choose; some were sick; some were unable to go to 
the polls. But in Mississippi one in every four and a half 

Mr. MONEY. I see the gentleman’s point. Iwill give him 
the benefit of the point he thinks he is making. It is that be- 
cause there was not a full vote somebody prevented electors 
from voting. Is not that the point? The gentleman is pur- 
suing a paraphrastie mode of getting at a very simple thing. 
Why does he not come to it directly: There is no use of wasting 
time in this way in reaching a simple question. The question 
the gentleman wants to ask is: Did we not prevent some persons 
from voting who wanted to vote, or does not our constitution 
prevent some persons from voting who ought to vote? Is not 
that the point the gentleman is making? 

Mr. RAY. No. 

Mr. MONEY. Well, what is it? 

Mr.RAY. WhatIwanttoknow is this: Are not your constitu- 
tion and your laws so framed as to prevent a large mass of the 
colored people in your State from exercising the elective fran- 
chise? That is what I want to ask you. 

Mr. MONEY. Are you through: 

Mr. RAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONEY. Our constitution certsinly is framed so that 
oF do not vote, if that is any satisfaction to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAY. So framed that they do not vote? 

Mr. MONEY. So framed that they do not vote—not as you 
would have it understood, because they are black, but because 
they can not read and do not understand the constitution cor- 
rectly. I will ask the gentleman whether the constitution of 
Massachusetts and the constitution of Connecticut are not so 
framed that some people can not vote because they can notread? 

Mr. RAY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MONEY. And have not those constitutions been so 
framed as to cut those people out of the franchise? Was not 
that the parposs for which those provisions were put in those 
constitutions? Is that so or not? 

Mr. RAY. If you will permit—I do not want to interrupt the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. MONEY. Oh, you can interrupt me to answer my ques- 
tions. I will yield to you that much, at least. If you have not 
an answer convenient, sit down and reflect upon the question, 
and when you come to yourself a little give it. 

Now, as a matter of fact, in 1888, before this new constitution 
went into effect, the vote in Mississippi was only 85,000. That was 
the whole vote of the State when everybody could vote whether 
he could read or not. How is it the voters did not turn out then? 
How is it, when there were 270,000 2dult males in the State, only 
T voted—before we had the new constitution and the regis- 

ry law? 

hy did they not vote? Who can understand why? Man 
does not live up all the time to his privileges. I can furnish 
what I think is a good explanation. The gentleman can not 
understand the reason, because he does not know anything 
more about the character of the African in Mississippi than 
about the character of the people living in Soudan to-day. Itis 
because the African race, when they are once defeated, surren- 
der absolutely. They have not that indomiiable energy, that 
continuity of purpose, that dogged courage, that persistent rcso- 
lution that holds up the Caucasian through years and years of 
defeat, and at last makes him rise triumphant over all adverse 
circumstances. That is the reason they did not vote. 

What I am attempting to demonstrate is, that Mississippi is 
guiltless of these charges that have been made against her; be- 
cause if ‘‘imitation is the greatest flattery,” we have flattered 
the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Wyoming to the 
fullest extent. We have literally copied the provision of the 
constitution of Massachusetts, except that we have not adopted 
those harsh provisions that altogether excluded the illiterate— 
those who can not read and write. We do not exelude those who, 
though unable to read and write, can understand the provisions 
of the Constitution when read to them. Nor do we adopt any 
such property qualification as the great State of Massachusetts 


ey did not, I will answer 


has seen fit to put in her constitution. 
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I want it understood that I do not criticise the State of Massa- 
chusetts. When I am comparing to-day the constitution and 
laws of Mississippi with those of other States, I do not wish to 
be understood as making adverse criticism on those States. I 
know they are competent in their wisdom to manage their own 
affairs. Nobody can m: the affairs of any State so well as 
the State itself. There is no locality under heaven that can do 
as well in the matter of government for Mississippi or Massa- 
chusetts as those respective States can for themselves. They 
understand their own wants and necessities; they study the sit- 
uation with prayerful hope for the best results; they so shape 
their constitution and laws as most effectually to bring about 
780, Nr. Spes ker, I say if I led to-day to 

= er, I sa; am compelle ay to compare 
iho ccostitutian ana lanadi Oihar Staten with toes ot Misnisalppt 
I do not want it to be understood that Iam doing it in any crit- 
ical or offensive spirit, or with any other object or design than 
simply to meet, as I think they should be met, the aspersions 
which have been placed apon the good State of . 
gentlemen on this floor an especially in’ this report, or t 
even object to these provisions of the constitutions of such States. 
On the contrary, I applaud them, and I do honor to the wisdom 
and the patriotism of the men who had the intelligence to frame 
such constitutions and such laws. 

But, sir, as J have said, the gentlemen of the minority of this 
committee have failed to tell us how the constitution of Missis- 
sippi provides ‘‘a perfectly operating system for fraud.“ They 
must have had something in view, some fact on which to base 
the assertion, some suggestion which they could submit to the 
House before they would undertake to make such a statement 
about a sovereign State of this Union. These gentlemen would 
not undertake without some sort of reason to publish such a def- 
amstion and such a calumny against the State. Now, if any 
msn can tell of an instance, can cite a single incident in support 
of the assertion, I will gladly yield him my time for that pur- 


se. 
er invite the gentlemen who framed and signed this minority 
report to stand up here in the face of this House and of the 
country, and in my time tell the House by what authority of 
fact or evidence they dared to come here and make this whole- 
sale defamation of the character of a sovereign State of the 
Union? Let them rise and state a scintilla of fact or evidence 
in extenuation of their offense. But, Mr. Speaker, that is not 
all. This precious document is bristling all over with just such 
insinuations as that; insinuations which, I want to remind these 
gentlemen, are the most contemptible form of slander, because 
they would have you believe things they donot themselves dare 
to say they believe. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the gentleman allow an observation? 

Mr. MONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAIR. I think in justice to the State of Massachusetts, 
which has the educatio qualification in its constitution to 


which the gentleman refers, which I myself do not believe in | la 


for I am a believer in manhood suffrage—it ought to be stated 
that there is prevalent, I think, generally throughout the Re- 

ublican party, perhaps throughout the North, a feeling that 
Mississi pi did adopt the educational qualification as a means of 
SEERA and perhaps permanent disfranchisement. Because in 
order to secure the qualification of her voters in the matter of 
intelligence (taking this feature in the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts of which the gentleman speaks), Mississippi should 
have also done as Massachusetts did with reference to such a 
qualification, for a law of that State gives to every child the 
sufficient opportunity of education. that the educational 
qualification or requirement has not been the means of perma- 
nent disfranchisement in the State of Massachusetts. Now, I 
understand that Mississippi is doing something for the educa- 
tion of her people. But while she expends one dollar in that 
direction Massachusetts will expend nearly twenty for the pur- 

ofthe education of each child within her borders. 

Mr. MONEY. I thank thee, Jew, for the word.“ Now let us 
get at some of the facts. I am heretogive information and Iam 
going to give you some. You submit here that if we copy only 
one part of the constitution of Massachusetts, which prevents a 
certain t of our population from taking part in the exercise 
of the citizen’s right in that State, that issippi is not to be 

rmitted to do the same, because you tell me that although 

ssachusetts adopted such a provision in her constitution, yet 
sbe has provided means by which illiteracy may be cured in 
time. The gentleman admits that this provision has been in- 
ted into the law of Massachusetts. If it was necessary in 

t State, where there was 5 little ignorance, how 
much more important is it in the great State of Mississippi, 


where there are so many ignorant persons? 
But, Mr. Speaker, the -gentleman says, why do not we adopt 
the liberal provision Massachusetts adopted for the education of 


the people of that State? Has the gentleman seen the last re- 
port of the census upon that subject? I think not; for, if so, he 
certainly would not have ventured the assertion he has made. 
Let me tell the gentleman, then, that we spend twice as much, 
aceording to the per capita wealth, of Mississippi, as Massachu- 
setts does on freeschools. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

More than that, I wish to say that there are oniy seven of the 
States in this Union that spend more on free schools, according 
to per capita wealth, than does Mississippi; and, further, that 
that money goes out of the pockets of the white people mainly, 
which ESA oa will deny, for the education of the white and col- 
ored children equally. Further than that, according to our con- 
stitution and laws it was also provided that this money should 
be distributable to the children of the State without regard to 
race, color, or previous condition. ` You tell me about the efforts 
of Massachusetts in the direction of education, What does 
Massachusetts spend as compared to Mississippi? We spent, ac- 
cording to our latestreports, 7.8 mills per cent of the entire tax- 
able wealth of the State on the education of our children. 

In the last five years we have increased 44 per cent our ex- 

mditures for schools. The term or period of the schools has 

n lengthened 10 per cent in the lastfive years. Again, four- 
fifths of the childen are taught to-day in country schools in Mis- 
sissippi, because we have no pornon cities or rich towns. Qur 
tax for school purposes is 7.8 mills in Mississippi. The gentle- ` 
man says they have set us an example in this direction. Itis 
3.8millsin Massachusetts, not quite one-half of what Mississippi 
gives for the purposeof education. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And let me tell the gentleman, moreover, that, taking the 
whole of the North Atlantic States, the Middle States, and the 
New England States, the tax for school purposes is only 4.4 mills 
on the average. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. MONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. The gentleman has been making a strong argu- 
ment for the educational bill; and I should be exceedingly glad 
if he and other Southern gentlemen, or all of them, would enlist 
in a movement similar to one that I was personally identified 
with, in order to remedy precisely the condition of things which 
he has described. 

Now, it is true that Massachusetts does not pay out, perhaps, 
as large a percentage of her taxation, according to her wealth, 
for the education of her people as Mississippi; but it is, as I recol- 
lect it, in round numbers, nearly, and I I must be correct, 
to the present day she has expended per capita nearly eight or 
ten times as much as the State of Mississippi. 

Now, that gives intelligence on the part of the great mass of 
her people, which enables them to vote, under her constitution 
that contains this educational qualification. It does not dis- 
franchise and never has disfranchised the mass of her people, 
because under the means which the State has tuken for the ed- 
ucation of her citizens, Massachusetts has an intelligent popu- 


tion. 
Mr. MONEY. Mr. Speaker, I did not yield to the gentleman 
to make a speech. I am willing to yield. for a question, but I 
can not allow the poon to make a speech in my time. My 
time is too limited. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ido not wish to intrude upon the time of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MONEY. I will yield for a question, or to correct any 
misstatement; and if you simply want me tosay that Lam for the 
Blair bill I will accommodate you. 

Mr. BLAIR. Letusnotcriminate and recriminate asto which 
is the more intelligent section of the Union. Justice to the 
South demands that there should be a remedy for the existing 
state of affairs. 

Mr. MONEY. If it is anysatisfaction to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR], for whom I have the very high- 
est respect, as he knows, I will say that we are humbly follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BLAIR. Not quite [laughter]; and not very humbly, I 
think, either. 

Mr. MONEY. Well, I will say, then, that we have outstripped 
Massachusetts. That is what we have done. It is not our fault 
that we are not able to expend the vast sums that Massachusetts 
with her wealth and her liberality has been able to expend on 
her schools. But consider the condition of our people. When 
the tocsin of war sounded Mississippi was one of the first States 
of the Union in point of wealth. After four years, when war's 
wild blast had blown, she found all her slave pro Si stricken 
from her, found the black track of war reticulat er whole 
extent. Thousands of chimneys stood as monuments to the van- 
dalism of war, in some cases perhaps n and unavoidable. 

But, sir, she had no property, her wealth was confiscated. 
She had neither gold nor silver nor greenbacks, We have 
struggled up from that condition to the point where out of the 
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baldness of our poverty we are doing twice as much as the great 
State of Massachusetts, and as much as any other State in this 
Union except seven. That is what we havedone, and I want to 


say to i that we are endeavoring to correct illite in Mis- 
sissippi, and doing it by such provisions as I will refer to. I 
have here a report of the National Board of Education for 1890, 


and a late report of the distinguished superintendent of educa- 
tion of Mississippi, Mr. Preston, to whom I wish to acknowledge 
my obligations for these figures. The white children enrolled 
are 154,000. The colored children enrolled are 173,000, in round 
numbers. The average attendance is 93,000 whites and 104,000 
blacks. There isabsolutely no discrimination in theapplication 
of the. school fund in that State. The amount expended last 
year was $1,159,088. The amount appropriated was $1,304,000. 

Now, the total wealth of that State, according to the census of 
1890, was $167,000,000. Mississippi is a poor State, gentlemen. 
We need not stand here, however, and be ashamed of our poverty. 
We are endeavoring as best we can to correct the evils of the 
situation. Although producing a staple that brings into this 
country more money t any other thing produced in America, 

et, in order to sup rt the manufacturers, in order to pay the 

eavy tax of a tariff, in order to pay pensions to 963,000 Union 
soldiers, there has been a steady drain from the people of Missis- 
sippi and of the whole South that flows into the hands of North- 
ern people. We are not complaining of that; but we do want 
the band of taxation taken from us as much as is consistent with 
the obtaining of proper revenues for thisGovernment and an eco- 
nomic administration, and we shall insist upon that later. 

I cite these figures to show that Mississippi has at least at- 
tempted to do her duty. In addition to these expenditures I will 
say that we have one white university, one white agricultural 
and mechanical college, one white industrial institute and college 
for girls, teaching all the arts. We have also the Alcorn Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College for colored students, as well 
as Tougaloo University and the State normal school at Holly 
Springs, all for colored students. 

We have thus three great institutions for whites and three 
great institutions for blacks, all supported by appropriations of 
the Legislature, by taxes levied upon the white people of that 
State. Yet we are told here thatinstead of attempting to make 
capable voters of the black citizens of that State we have at- 
tempted simply to rob them of the franchise. You will see that 
the *‘ reading clause” is not a permanent ualification,” 

J want to ask gentlemen another thing. ill not any gor: 
ernment, any system of laws reflect the sentiment, and 
acter, and intelligence, and virtue of the majority of che electors 
who frame the laws andexecute them? Is not thattrue? Is not 
that a political maxim that goes without argument? Then, if 
that is granted, I want to ask you gentlemen what you would 
have? ould you have us have a system of laws reflecting the 
ignorance and vice of the colored race, or would you have us 
have a system of laws operating in Mississippi which reflect the 
virtue and intelligence of the white race? 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman allow me a question 
right there? 

Ir. MONEY. Yes. 

Mr. PICKLER. Can the gentleman state what the number 
of the voters was in his State at the time this constitution was 
adopted, and how many votes there were for the constitution? 

r. MONEY. There was no popular vote for the eonstitu- 
tion, The ple elected delegates to the constitutional con- 
vention, which framed that instrument, and the constitution 
itself was not submitted to any popular vote. 

Mr. PICKLER. It was not submitted at all? 

Mr. MONEY. No, sir; and I want to say now that no consti- 
tution of Mississippi ever was. It has been our history from 
the time of our admission to statehood in 1817, until this time, 
that no constitution—and we have had several—has ever been 
submitted to popular suffrage. They have been enacted by con- 
stitutional conventions called by the Legislature and elected by 
the people under the forms of law and the provisions of the con- 
stitution; and the only one that was ever submitted to popular 
vote was the reconstruction constitution that was submitted by 
the Congress; and I want to say to you that the terms of regis- 
tration were a thousand times more illiberal, vindictive, and 
punitive in the constitution submitted by the Federal Congress 
to that State than anything which can be found in the constitu- 
tion of Mississippi to-day. 

Mr. RAY. May I ask the gentleman a question right there? 

Mr. MONEY. Yes. 


Mr. RAY. I would like to know whether these men who 
framed the constitution, or the commissioners, or whatever you 
call them, were elected by popular vote? 

Mr. MONEY. They were elected by popular vote. A can- 
vass was made on the stump, and a hot contest was had all over 
the State, so far as that is concerned. Now, I want to track the 
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minority committee a little further and run them down in this 
wonderful performance of theirs. They say: 

The commissioners of elections 
anc DAET of seats are appointed by the lieutenant-governor 

That is not the fact. If they had only read a copy of the con- 
stitution they would have seen that it was not true. As amat- 
ter of fact there is no such board as stated. The lieutenant- 
governor is not a member of the board. The board consists of 
the governor, the secretary of state, and the attorney-general; 
and yet these gentlemen inform this House that the board con- 
sisted of the lieutenant-governor and the secretary of state. 
What pure crass ignorance is displayed here by this minority 
committee. Why, gentlemen, you could not register in Missis- 
sippi—you can not unders & clause of the constitution. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, this delectable report here, that is to reflect the wisdom, 
the temperance, and to illustrate the fairness and justice and 
the sense of right dealing of the minority of the committee goes 
on and says: 

The new registration was effectual, as we have seen. Under the old shot- 
gun system which prevailed in 1888 the Republican total vote was 30,006. 

By what authority do you term any period in the histery of 
Mississippiasa period when it was under any ‘‘shotgun system?” 
They have not produced one single complaint of any violence or 
any intimidation at any single precinct within the limits of the 
State. You had the contest here made in the case of my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. CATCHINGS], who came from a district 
in Mississippi that has from 12,000 to 15,000 majority of colored 
male adults. His right to his seat was assailed here, and letters 
stolen from private correspondence were produced by the thief in 
your Elections Committee and used by the majority of that com- 
tee, and the thief was appointed by the Administration as consul 
to Guayaquil, in South America: and yet you were not able to 
| baci a single instance of intimidation or violence in that 

istrict, that had such an overwhelming majority of colored peo- 
ple in the period in which you say the elections were conducted 
under the old shotgun system.” 

Was that intended to smirch the escutcheon of my State, to 
inflame the passions and the prejudices of the people here and 
elsewhere against that State? Was not your intention to bring 
that constitution into odium and disrepute everywhere when you 
used this defamatory language? I ought also to say that this 
contested-election case of my colleague was before a Republican 
committee and a Republican House, which decided in favor of 
Mr. CATCHINGS, and he retained his seat. Yet gentlemen talk 
about the ‘shotgun period.” 

Do I talk about the bribery period” in Indiana? I would 
scorn myself if I should stand -here and, even in the heat of de- 
bate, hurl insinuations of that character and cast reflections or 
objurgations against any State of this Union, knowing that in 
every one of them there is a liberty-loving, intelligent, wise, 
and patriotic citizenship. I want to say that the man who does 
it here deserves very little respect from this House or the coun- 
try. They ay under the old shotgun system which prevailed 
in 1888 the Republican vote was 30,096, when there was nota 
re complaint made of any violence within the limits of the 

ate. 

In 1802 it had fallen off to 1,406, a loss in four 
lican Ot course, the Republican vote of 1 
small; but in 1892 it was smaller. 

Why was it absurdly small? Has anybody taken a poll of the 
Republican party of that State? Didany gentleman here know, 
when he signed this report, what the Republican vote in the State 
of Mississippi wasin 1888? How could he know, excepttya poll? 
Did he assume that every colored man in the State of Mississippi 
was a Republican? He certainly did not know what he 1 — fe 
ing about if he did. I do not believe they explored any record 
so as to find the truth and ascertain the facts. They say 

The actual vote cast in 1882 was 52,809. Of this vote Harrison received1,406 


I want you gentlemen to understand that the colored people 
did not register, with the exception of about9,000. ThenI want 
you to understand that Mr. Harrison did not have a man in Mis- 
pare 4 to 3 the standard of the Republican party through- 
out the State. There was not a single candidate for Congress on 
the Republican ticket in the whole State of Mississippi who 
made a canvass. There was not a single elector who went be- 
fore the country and dared to say that he was in favor of force 
bills and a high tariff. There was not a Republican speech 
made within the limits of the State, and the result was asstated. 

Do you expect the negroes to go along and vote the Repub- 
lican ticket like a fl of sheep without a shepherd? ey 
voted the Populist ticket, and some of them voted for the Dem- 
ocratic party. The bulk of them went over to the third party, 
and I am informed, and reliably informed, that instructions were 
sent from Washington to the white postmasters to cboperate 


ears of 29,694 to the Repub- 
as returned was absurdly 
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ya —— third party all they could, because their own case was 
opeless. 

Now, you perhaps understand why Mr. Harrison got only 1, 406 
votes in the State of Mississippi last year. He got 1,406 more 
than he ought to have had, but he did get that many. ugh- 
ter.] But they say that the elector who can understand is put 
toa higher test than the man who can read, and yet the man 
who can read is admitted under the understan clause. 
How do you reconcile those statements, gentlemen? You can 
not do it. 

Now, so far as these election laws are concerned, I assert that 
they were never intended (as it was claimed in this debate to- 
day that they were) to protect the purity of the ballot box any- 
where. That was not the object or purpose of this infamous 
system ‘of laws. The intention was to use the machinery in- 
trusted to the hands of the dominant party to such effect and 
purpose as to perpetuate that party in power. That appeared 
in every reconstruction constitution that was submitted to the 
States of the South. They were punitive and vindictive upon 
the Southern people because they had been engaged in rebellion; 
but they were also intended to found deep and strong the power 
of the Republican party. . 

Now, gentlemen, that is no mere declaration of mine. I can 
quote to you the utterances of the leaders of your own party on 
both those propositions, and I can show the amendments that 
were submitted tous. At the very day when these reconstruction 
constitutions were imposing negro suffrage on the South, at the 
very time when the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments had 
been ratified by a great number of Northern States, youin your 
national platform stated that you intended that we of the South 
alone should enjoy the benefit of negro suffrage, but that you in 
the North would wash your hands of it. That, I say, is adeclara- 
tion in your own platform. Let me read it to you, for I suppose 
you have forgotten it. If you are as ignorant of it as you are 
of our State constitution you do not know anything about it. 
[Laughter.] 

Here is the platform on which that great captain Gen. Grant 
was elected to the Presidency for the first time. Having im- 
posed this condition on the Southern States as a prerequisite of 
the resumption of Federal relations; having imposed it upon those 
people who were suffering all the horrors of amilitary despotism 
at the hands of soldiers who knew nothing and cared nothing 
about the rights of the people over whom they had a temporary 
but a tyrannical control, at that very moment when you were 
framing these series of reconstruction acts, at that very time you 
put this into your platform and went to the people of the country 
upon it and demanded their suff: „and you received it be- 
cause you had a get candidate. This is the second plank of 
your platform of t year: 

Pe guaranty by Congress of equal suffrage to all loyal men at the 

u — 

That includes the blacks— 
was demanded brary consideration of safety, of gratitude, and of justice, 
and must be maintained. 

That is, they must have negro suffrage down there at the 
South, whether they want it or not. hatever the ple of 
the Pratos say, we, the great Republican party, say they shall 
have it. ' 

But the question of suffrage in all the loyal States properly belongs to the 
people of those States. 

tt Properly belongs to the people of those States!” 

Of course it did, and properly“ belonged to the Southern 
States also. 

That was the deliberate utterance of the Republican party at 
the very time when it was imposing negro suffrage on the South. 
They said in substance, The Northern States will none of it, 
but the people of the South must have it whether they will or 
no. » 


When the fourteenth amendment was submitted to the thirty- 
seven States that composed the Union at that time, the North- 
ern people would not tolerate negro suffrage. I make the as- 
sertion now broadly that at the time when negro suffrage 
was inflicted on the States of the South, as a punishment for 
their rebellion and also as a means of establishing the Repub- 
lican party in power, it was absolutely rejected as a political 
heresy throughout the whole North, except perhaps in four States 
in New England. What did Connecticut do? In the year 1876, 
seven years after the last amendment to the Constitution had 
been ratified, Connecticut, according to her constitution, wou'd 
not permit the negro to vote at all. Not until a Democratic ma- 
jority had swept the country and put a Democratic 

4 members in this Hall, in the Forty-fourth Co 
necticut admit by her constitution the right of the negroes to 
vote. And they were excluded, not because they could not read 
or write, but simply because their faces were black. 

I am not criticising Connecticut. She has a right todo as she 


majority of 
Si aid n- 


pleases in that t, except as she is inhibited by the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments; but Iam telling you what she 
did. That was after Connecticut had ratified the fourteenth 
amendment and also the thirteenth. Rhode Island denied suf- 
frage to the negro until after the adoption of the fifteenth 
amendment. That is tosay, the State of Rhode Island never ac- 
cepted negro suffrage until compelled to do so by the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments; she never did it by her own volition. 
Pennsylvania denied suffrage to the negro until 1870. Afterall 
three of the constitutional amendments which were the fruit of 
the war had been imbedded in the organic law, then Pennsyl- 
vania comes to the front and says, ‘‘ Yes; we will submitto negro 
suffrage; but never until that moment. The great State of 
New Jersey rejected both the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, and by her constitution denied the negro the right to 
vote. 

Now, as I have said, I am not making comments here by way 
of reprehension or adverse criticism with reference to these 
States. Iam simply A history to vindicate the mo- 
a of the Southern people which have been assailed and vili- 

ed, 

I now come to the constitution of Ohio. The gentleman from 
that State who signs the minority report as a member of the 
committee is I see now in his seat. I do not know whether it 
was he, but some gentleman from Ohio the other day rose iu his 
seat and declared that the constitution of 1859 was the work of 
Democrats—those wicked gentlemen who do sometimes happen, 
by some turn of fortune, to get possession of the State of Ohio— 
in off years, I believe. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me to correct 


im? 

Mr. MONEY. I have not alluded to the gentleman; he was 
not here at that time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But will you allow me to correct your 
statement? 

Mr. MONEY. What statement? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The statement that there was any con- 
ee of Ohio adopted in 1859. There was no such constitu- 

on. . 

Mr. MONEY. Well, I should have said the law of 1859; it was 
a statute of that year, passed by the State of Ohio, which denied 
to the negro the right to vote. When this fact was stated the 
other day, some gentleman on that side from the State of Ohio 
immediately rose and said that at that time the Democrats had 

ion of the State. His attention was immediately called 
to the act of 1869, and he was asked who had ion of the 
State then. Not knowing the history of his own State well 
enough to answer, he ventured to put to the gentleman on the 
floor the interrogatory ‘‘ Who was speaker of the Ohio house of 
representatives at that time?” He thought that would give 
him a clue and enable him to do some guessing. The name of 
the er was given to him. That set him all right; that let 
him out into daylight. He immediately said the Legislature 
was Democratic, because Mr. Follett was speaker of the house. 
But he forgot that Rutherford B. Hayes, of immortal memory, 
was governor of that great State at that time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But Governor Hayes had no influence or 
power with reference to any legislative act. 

Mr. MONEY. Had he not? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. None whatever. 

Mr. MONEY. Well, you can not say that of the President of 
the United States. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, I do not want to say that of him; I 
am on his side as to this matter. 

Mr. MONEY. Does not the governor of Ohio sign bills passed 
by the Legislature? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not at all; no legislative act ever goes 
near the governor. Let me say further that the Legislature of 
Ohio elected in 1867 was Democratic in both branches. 

Mr. MONEY. Well, I want to say, this subterfuge, as I call 
it, without paar toads to the gentleman, of undertaking to acquit 
Ohio of any act hostile to negro suffrage by saying that the 
Democrats had control of the Legislature—is that the way the 
gentleman would put it—would he desire me to state it in that 


way? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not at all: but I can tell the gentleman 
something much worse than that, if he wants me to do so. 

Mr. MONEY. Iam not anxious to damage the character of 
Ohio or any other State even with the coöperation of a gentle- 
man from the State concerned. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We in 1867 submitted a constitutional 
amendment tostrike out from our constitution the word white.” 
That lost us the State, and elected Allen G. Thurman to the 
United States Senate; and Mr. Hayes was barely elected gov- 
ernor by 1,500 majority. 

. MONEY. I am very much obliged to the gentleman, 
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although I did not require his information; I have it here already. 
The constitution of Ohio refused the negro the right to vote. 
Now, the Democratic may have been in ion of the 
Legislature; but lam talking about what the State did by the 
act of her people. There must have been some Republicans there 
in 1868, almost directly after the war. What did the people of 
that State do? They rejected a proposition to endow the colored 
man with the right of suffrage. That was done by a vote of the 
ae of the State, not 7 the Legislature. 
r. PENDLETON of West Virginia. By 50, 000 majority. 

Mr. MONEY. I do not know how large the majority was; it 
was large enough. It may not have been as deep as a well or 
as wide as a church door,” but it was sufficient. That proposi- 
tion was rejected, and the negro was left out in the cold. Yet 
the gentleman from Ohio, who figures as one of the signers of 
the minority report, stood up here the other day and in two 
hours of declamation—a sort of rhetorical crazy-quilt or patch- 
work—he undertook the very large contract of standing here as 
the guide, philosopher, and friend” of the Constitution, the 
exponent of its provisions, and also the mouthpiece of the great 
Republican party—that gentleman undertook also the occupa- 
tion of being the mentor of the people of the South, advi 
them in a fatherly way—he is one of the ‘‘ conscript fathers,” I 
presume—how they ought to educate their children, what the 
ought to be taught in the matter of 8 praying, etc. 
say, Mr. Speaker, it came with infinitely bad grace from that 
1 after having indulged in these defamations that I 

ave already read of the character of a prome and sovereign 
State of this Union. If the gentieman will follow another line 
of business he will probably succeed better. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KILGORE). 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KYLE. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague may 
be permitted to continue his remarks. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONEY. lam very much obliged to my colleague and 
to the House. I do not want to weary the House, but I feel an 
obligation resting upon me to stand up here, and, in answer to 
the defamation of my State, show that the constitution of Mis- 
sissippi was framed with a purity of purpose ogun tothat of any 
other State in the Union, which was m in the interest of the 
American citizen. It was done to give you the best results we 
could. And let me say to you who seem, in some directions, to 
put in a plea for ignorance at the ballot box, as was said by the 
pepion from Indiana a few days ago, whom I do not see now 

his seat, that, though the ballot should fall as softly as the 
snowflake to do a freeman’s will, yet I tell you that the shock of 
an ignorant or a vicious ballot castin Mississippi or elsewhere 
is felt throughout the whole country from center to circumfer- 
ence. 

You are just as much interested as we are in having intelli- 
gence behind every ballot. Do you imagine that we stood still, 
gentlemen, and allowed the procession to go by without concern 
on our part? Do you imagine that it was our purpose in Missis- 
sippi to do nothing for the bettermentof our own condition? Do 

‘ou know that you have made oneof the best defenses that could 
be made for the people of that great State in the assault you 
make upon it? If I speak with feeling upon this question I 
must be pardoned, for I ama nativeof issippi, educated and 
reared there, her people my friends. I have no kin anywhere 
outside of the State north of Mason and Dixon’s line, except, 
perhaps, in England afew. I love the soil of Mississippi. The 
remains of all my dead lie within her borders, and ina few short 
years I myself will sleep with them beneath her soil. 

If, then, I speak with feeling on this questionit is but the lan- 
guage of a just indignation at the obloquy that you have heaped 
upon my people. When you strike Mississippi 3 strike me. 
Each wound that scars her generous breast oubly marked 
upon my own. It follows asa matter of course that when Mis- 
sissippi, which had been accustomed to deal with the negro asa 
slave, was put in a new rélation after the social and political cata- 
clysm which took place, and when there was such a thing as the 
3 of the former slave dominating the former owners, 
the ablest and best poopie of the State sought the example of 
other communities in order to devise some system of govern- 
ment which, while doing justice to all her people, would avoid 
disorder, avert danger, and promote the prosperity of all. 

We looked anxiously at the example of those 2 who had 
been accustomed to deal with the negro as a free man in the 
Northern States. And, Mr. Speaker, it was but natural that we 


The time of the 


should, having no other precedents by which to guide us, turn 
to your exampie, and see if we could not find something that 
would suit the altered conditions of things. 

The constitution of Ohio refused the negro the right of suf- 
frage, but the poople by amajority ratified the fourteenth amend- 


loyal during the war, and therefore you can not vote,” 


ment to the Constitution. Afterwards she withdrew consent to 
the amendment. She afterwards rejected the fifteenth amend- 
ment and subsequently withdrew that rejection. I suppose she 
had c hands again! The very year that Ohio rejected 
negro suffrage by her constitution was the year in which the 
reconstruction constitution was imposed on the State of Missis- 
sippi. Andgentlemenask me, especially my distinguished friend 
from the State of Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] and one of the best and 
ablest men in this body or elsewhere took occasion to ask me, if 
there is not something indefinite about the registrar who can 
deny the qualifications of the voter and who is permitted, as he 
asserts, to make an arbitrary ruling with reference to these 


qualifications. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the answer to that is plain. The ruling of 
the registrar is not ultimate. It goes for review toa board of 
appeals composed of three persons. But their decision is not 
final. It may go still further; it may go to the circuit court, and 
the judge is required to make a judicial ascertainment of the 
gu cations of the man. Yet in 1868the constitution that this 

ngress placed upon us had in ita provision that did not dis- 
qualify a man because he could not read, but it took the flower 
of that State, those who had survived the shock of war and re- 
turned home to peaceful pursuits, and it said that no man who 
had given aid or countenance to the rebellion, in arms or other- 
wise, should be entitled to vote. That isthe way you treated us, 
and yet you complain now that we want to purge the ballot of its 
illiteracy and ignorance. . 

Not only that, but you talk about indefiniteness! In that con- 
stitution submitted in 1868 a registrar appointed by an officer in 
command of United States troops, who had no more relation in 
sympathy or interest with the people of that State than he had 
with the natives of Kamchatka, had the power to determine 
whether a man had the qualifications to vote or not; and there 
was no appeal from him. If such an officer should say to a man, 
no matter what his qualifications were, I donot think you were 
ere was 
no appeal from that decision. 

Mr. LOUD. I would like to ask the gertleman a question. 

Mr. MONEY. Very well. 

Mr. LOUD. I would like to know how and by what authority 
your State has a right to enact a law giving a person the right 
to appeal to a United States court? 

r. MONEY. They did not do it, that I know of. 

Mr. LOUD. You spoke of an appeal to the United States 
circuit court. 

Mr. MONEY. Oh, no; I was talking about the State circuit 
court. Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but that constitution sub- 
mitted to us by the wisdom and toleration and kindness of the 
American Congress provided that before we could resume Fed- 
eral relations we had to ratify the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments. That wasa condition precedent to our resumption 
of Federal relations. In other words, the consent of four South- 
ern States to ratify that amendment was obtained by dragooning 
them. They voted under duress, and that amendment to-day 
stands a fraud in the organic law of our land, although I yield to 
it the respect that I do to any other part of that sacred instru- 
ment. However it got there it is there, and I am not going to 
dispute it; but Iam telling you how it got there. 

ow, until 1870 Indiana would not allow a negro to vote, b 
her constitution, although she ratified the fourteenth and fit. 
teenth amendments; and, by the by, that ratification of Indiana 
to the fifteenth amendment was a fraud, so far as I can learn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. MONEY. Yes; | was looking for you. Iam glad to see 
you. ughter on the Democratic side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, I will say to the gentleman that 
in Indiana the ratification of the fifteenth amendment was ob- 
tained in spite of the united opposition of the Democratic party. 

Mr. MONEY. Exactly, I understand that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Indeed, we have never made any 
enlightened political progress in Indiana that was not made over 
the dead body of the Democratic party. [Laughter on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. MONEY. I understand very well that, according to the 
gentleman's idea, when anything outrageous has been done it 
has been done S tt Democratic party. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Unquestionably. . 

Mr. MONEY. I will take it for granted, for the sake of the 
argument, that if there is anything which has been done which 
is unconstitutional or unfair in any Northern State, it was done 
by the Democratic party, no difference what the conditions were, 
according to the gentleman's idea: but I am stating the fact that 
Indiana up to 1870 denied the negro the right to vote. Iam not 
attacking Indiana’s right to do that, nor am I attacking the wis- 
dom of it. Iam simply asserting the fact, and the gentleman 
can deny it if he chooses. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Unquestionably it is true, Mr. 
Speaker; but that provision was put in there by the Democratic 
py and retained there by them, and wiped out finally by the 


ubli e 
r. MON EHV. I supposed the people of Indiana had some- 
thing to do with their constitution. 


Mr. JOHNSON of In Un 5 

Mr. MONEY. I did not know it was the Democratic party 
that did it. This is the first time in the history of this country 
that ever I heard of any political making a State constitu- 
tion. We have understood heretofore that it was the work of 
the people of the State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Did the gentleman ever hear ofa 
majority of the people, belonging to one political party, making 
a constitution? 

Mr. MONEY. Iwas about to state that I do not believe In- 
diana ever lawfully ratified the fifteenth amendmentto the Con- 
stitution, and I will tell you why I do not believe it. AsIunder- 
stand it, the constitution of Indiana requires a two-thirds affirma- 
tive vote of both branches of the Legislature to ratify an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; but I have heard 
on good authority that the senate of that State did not havea 
two-thirds Republican majority, and that the Democrats bodily 
absented themselves, not only from the hall but from the build- 

, and hid themselves in the city where the sergeant-at-arms 
could not find them; and yet it was certified here to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States that Indiana had ratified the 
fifteenth amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it is a fact thatthe 
Democratic party opposed the adoption of that amendment in 
that State, as they have in every other State, and just as they 
have opposed every piece of legislation that tended toward en- 
lightenment and a higher civilization. 

Mr. MONEY. Iam willing to admit that, in the view of the 

tleman from Indiana [Mr.’JOHNSON], whatever was bad in 
the history ofthat State came from the Democratic party; but 
Jam mentioning what the State has done, and I am not censur- 
ing the State for what it has done, noram I finding fault with the 
State for what it has done. I am merely alluding to a certain 
fact in history, which, if it does not justify, at least extenuates 
the heinous offense that Mississippi has committed in proceed- 
ing 3 and in order, under the Federal Constitution, as 
was her right, to frame a State constitution which her people 
believed to be for her best interests. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I have no objection to the gentle- 
man de the facts of history; but all I insist upon is that he 
shall detail all the facts of history. 

Mr. MONEY. The gentleman can take all the time he wants, 
and put in all the facts he wants in hisown time, but I would beg 
him not to try to 1 speech. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. MONEY. That is all right. I said at the outset that I 
would yield for the correction of any misstatement or for any 

uestion for information, for I understand very well that in this 
use there is a profound ignorance of the constitution of Mis- 
sissippi, and I feel it my duty to stand here and give you the 
8 history of it and the true spirit and genius of our institu- 
ons. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I know, Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man will pardon me. The gentleman will remember that I rep- 
resent a sovereign State. 

Mr. MONEY. I know you do, and I have no objection to it. 
I have no fault to find with the gentleman’s sovereign State. I 
rather approve the sovereign State of the tleman; and I ven- 
ture to say in a much higher degree than he does—— 

Mr. PATTERSON. It always goes Democratic. 

Mr. MONEY. Especially here of late years. [Laughter.] 

Now, the State of Illinois until 1870 denied the colored man 
the right of suffrage notwithstanding they favored the adoption 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. I have no fault to 
find with that State. 

Now have come to one State that always has acted a leading 
rôle in front of the footlights, and that is the good State of 
Kansas. There never has been a time when Kansas was not 
very prominently in evidence before the people of this coun- 
try. It is agreat State; the Sunflower State; a State with great 
and fertile prairies, but somehow or other the people there 
have always managed to keep up an excitement and to focus 
the eyes of the country upon em. And that is the State 
where freedom was born in blood and conflict. On January 14, 


1867, Kansas adopted a constitution which did not allow the negro 
to vote, and not until after the fifteenth amendment was adopted, 
when she could no longer help herself, did she allow suffrage to 
taa nato. And I appeal to the sage of Medicine Lodge if that 
is not truth. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That was beforeI went to the State; but that 
is the truth. 


Mr. MONEY. Now, Nevada—— 
git. SIMPSON. It Thad been there it should not have been 

Ə case. 

Mr. MONEY. I have no doubt about that. Nevada was ad- 
mitted into the Union in 1864, when the conflict between the 
States was raging, amid the din of arms, and then Nevada 
adopted a constitution which denied the negro the right to vote. 
When the North was pouring outits blood in oceans, when every- 
body knew that the object of the war was not to free the negro, 
but only as one of the results of the war; when the columns of the 
Confederacy were daily losing ground and the hosts of the Union 
were press on with renewed courage and confidence in the 
result, then the great State (on paper) of Nevada [laughter] 
came into the Union, and was admitted with a constitution that 
denied the negro the right of suffrage. 

Well, now I come down to the State of Nebraska, which came 
into the Union—— 

A MEMBER. Where is BRYAN? 

Mr. MONEY. Oh, BRYAN was buried yesterday. Trauen arg 
Nebraska came into the Union in 1866, under a constitution, an 
remember that that was a year after the war was over, after the 
last of the fighting, and after the President had promulgated 
the declaration of 3 State came into the Union with a 
constitution which prescribed “white” as a qualification of 
every voter. Well, what did Congress do? Congress required 
her to strike the word white” out, and what was the reason of 
it? There were onlyseventy-nine negroes in that State. [Laugh- 
ter.] There being inall in the State of Nebraska only seventy- 
nine colored men, you can afford totakethemin. Seventy-nine 
can not ruin the country, and if you strike white” out of the 
constitution we will accept you and receive you inio full fellow- 


ship. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebras Ts it not a fact that the constitu- 
tion to which ge refer was adopted by a Democratie council? 

Mr. MONEY. Oh, yes, of course; my friend, I have juststated 
that everything wrong that was done in the North was done by 
the Democrats. That is no new. We are always told that. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I simply wished to have the fact 
put in evidence. i 

Mr. MONEY. We will have the fact put in evidence for you. 
You can repeat that every time a man geis up to talk; because 
we take it for granted if there was any one wrong in any 
of these constitutions the Republicans were ‘‘not in it.” The 
Republicans had nothing bet ber those great States! They had 
a majority in both Houses of Congress. There was nothing but 


Republicans in both Houses of Congress. Yet, when itcomes to 
any wrong being done, like this, it was done by the Demo- 
crats! hter. 


These people, who had never had any opposition, and who 
could pass any constitution they wanted, generally left out the 
word black in those constitutions, Now, I am not finding 
fault with the State of Nebraska in regard to that. I am just 
showing you, gentlemen, the overwhelming precedents afforded 
by the other States of this Union. Mississippi followed in the 
course they have taken, and she is more liberal than any of them. 
In truth, we have the best constitution that has ever been 
framed by any State of the Union—a model for other States. 

In 1865 the Legislature of Wisconsin submitted an amendment 
to the Constitution permitting the negro to vote. What be- 
came of that? Did the Democratic party do that? I wantsome 
gentleman to get a and speak in defense, for the Democratic 
party has been tless in the matter. Will not some gentle- 
man volunteer for the defense of Wisconsin? Nobody speaks 
for Wisconsin. I tell Ph it was the people that voted down 
that amendment by 9,000 votes. No Democratic Legislature, but 
the good, sensible, patriotic people of Wisconsin, who knew what 


they w. = 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Would it not be well enough to 
adjourn until the sovereign State of Wisconsin can be heard 
aie I protest against going on in the absence of a sovereign 

tate. 

Mr. MONEY. Just file your protest, and I will go on all the 
same. [Laughter.] 

Michigan also had a constitutional convention in 1867, two 
years after the war had closed, at a time when we in Mississippi 
were under the rule of the bayonet, before we had been allowed 
to even have a constitution as bad as the one that was presented 
to us, and some of which we rejected twice. 

What did Michigan do? In May, 1867, after having ratified 
two amendments to the Constitution, two or three months after 
Co had imposed negro suffrage on the Southern States, 
she refused to strike the word white“ out of the qualifications 
forelectors. Now will somebody tell me that it was the Demo- 
cratic party that did that? [Laughter.] Was the Democratic 
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responsible for the failure in Michigan to strike out the 
— “white” two years after the war? Why, the sovereign 
ple of the State did it at the polls by a majority of 38,000. I 
re no fault to find with that either. Iam not censorious on 
this occasion; Iam strictly on the defensive. They refused to 
strike out the word “white,” although they had ratified the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth amendments to the Constitution. Oregon 
prohibited negro suffrage up to 1872 by her constitution. 

Mr. HERMANN. My friend from Mississippi will bear tes- 
timony that he and I generally agree on almost everything ex- 
cem politics. 

r. MONEY. Ithink we will agree on this, too. 

Mr. HERMANN. But the gentleman will pomi; me to say 
that that constitution was adopted by a very large Democratic 
vote in Oregon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONEY. Exactly. I knew my friend from Oregon, 
would not allow this opportunity to pass without making that 
statement. Nevertheless, whoever was in power, it was the act 
of the State of Oregon, and of the poopie thereof, and I say that 
up to 1872 the doctrine was embedded in your constitution that 
a negro could not vote in your State. 

Mr. HERMANN. But if the Republicans had been in a 
majority they would not have adopted such a constitution, 

Mr. MON Y. Oh, of course not. That is the reason, I sup- 
why Oregon rejected the fifteenth amendment to the 

nstitution. There was something like consistency on the part 
of Oregon after all. The le of that State did not propose 
to take negro suilrage themselves, and they refused to put it 
upon the South. : 

As to New York, she never did put the negro on the same 
basis as to voting with the white man. 

Now I come to Iowa, a great State, the greatest grain State, 
I believe,in the world, and probably one of the mostenlightened 
States in the Union. Iam not going to quarrel with Iowa, but I 
am going to tell you what she did, and Iam going to say that in 
forming the laws and constitution of Mississi: we looked to 
that intelligent people for some sort of ance, and we re- 
ceived it, 

In 1868, three years after the war, Iowa rejected an amend- 
ment to strike out the word white.“ Now, you have said tomy 
friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], and to other 3 that 

ou were willing for us to take a constitution t purged the 

t of its ignorance, that you wanted the Government to re- 
flect the intelligence of the State, but you wanted “ the rity 
to rule.” Now, please tell me why you want the majority to 
rule, either in Mississippi or anywhere else? Why should the 
majority rule? Iadmit that 2 ra rule is a maxim in re- 
ublican government; but why? t is the philosophy of it? 
hat is the underlying reason for majority rule in 

setts, or Mississippi, or anywhere else? 

It is the intention in every republican government that the 
majority of virtue and intelligence shall rule. Then, because 
intelligence and virtue can find no other way to poll itself or to 
give etiect to its wishes, we say that one man is the equal of any 
other man. That is the fundamental proposition of our form of 
government. Take a hundred equals and they outweigh ninety- 
nine equals; but for what reason? Not because there is one 
more head there, but simply because of their being assumed to 

be equals. A hundred necessarily outweigh ninety-nine. There- 
fore the basis of the philosophy of majority rule isa homogeneous 
people, exhibiting a real, not a mere theoretical, equality; and 
whenever you havea heterogenous population, whenever youlink 
together by the ties of government an inferior and à superior race, 
whether the disparity be in morals, in capacity for government, 
in intelligence and enlightenment, you destroy the rule I am 
sta 8 ee gentlemen are willing to destroy the spirit of 
th e in order that you may preserve its letter. 

Let us see whether the majority rules elsewhere in this Union. 
I take the good State of Connecticut the land of steady hab- 
its,” of blue laws, etc.—a State that commands the of 
every American citizen because of its enlightenment and enter- 
| Aptis because of its cultivation, because of the sturdy honesty of 

ts people. I have nothing but good words and g wishes for 
them. But, gentlemen of the Republican party, how does the 
majority rule work in that State? Have you, gentlemen of the 
minority of the committee, overhauled the State of Connecticut 
tosee whether the majority rules there or not? I take it for 

ranted you know the facts; but the shoe does not pinch on that 

oot; this time it is the Republicans who get the benefit of the 
minority rule in the State of Connecticut, and therefore you 
look at the matter with a vast degree of tolerance. 

What have you done in the State of Connecticut? AndIought 
to say that by yoar rule of 9 power for the election 
of your Legislature you have the benefit of two Republicans 
in the Senate that you are not entitled to by any rule of right or 
fairness, because in that State you have not the unequal races; 


u- 


you have a homogenous people; 
the highest and the lowest in the sole of human be but 
your ple are all of a sort; therefore there is no excuse in 
your State for an apportionment that gives the minority the 
power to dominate in the State or national council. 

What do we find in Connecticut? Eighty Republican towns, 
with 31,000 voters, elect 111 Republicans to the lower branch of 
the Legislature, while four Democratic towns, with 44,000 voters 
and 13,000 majority over the Republicans send—how many 
representatives? One hundred and eleyen? No,eight. The 
Democrats, with a majority of 13,000, elect 8 representatives to 
the Legislature of Connecticut, while the Republicans, in a vast 
minority, elect 111. Thus you capture the overnorship every 
year, if there is not a majority for any candidate on the popular 
vote; and you continue to be represented by Republicans in the 
other branch of ne Yet, these gentlemen tell us about 


; you are not under to link 


the minority rule in ppi. 
I think myself that the device adopted in Connecticut is a very 
good device where there are two races. That was the 


ual 

plan which I myself would have 8 in the State of Mis- 
Sissippi; but our State chose to follow the example of the great 
State of Massachusetts in making her constitution and in deal- 

with the interests of her citizens, 

ut we are told that we ought to have ‘‘manhood suffrage;” 
and the gentleman from South Carolina[Mr. MURRAY] the other 
day asked my colleague [Mr. KYLE], who unfortunately was un- 
able to hear the question at first and did not answer at once, but 
who afterward answered correctly, whether we in Mississippi 
believe in manhood suffrage, qualifying the question by sa; 
that as a protection to the poor man the ballot is indispensable, 
or something of that sort. 

I would say to the gentleman from South Carolina that I do 
not believe in “manhood suffrage” simple and unqualified, nor 
is there any State in the Union that believes in it—not one. 
There is not a State in the Union that admits every male in-, 
habitant 21 years of ago to vote, without other qualifications. 
Some States do not admit duellists; some do not admit those 
who ble on the results of the election. Some refuse to ad- 
mit those guilty of infamous crimes. In my Statea man can not 
vote if he is not a naturalized citizen, if he is anuntaxed Indian, 
if he is idiotic or insane, if he is guilty of bribery or corruption, 
or of grand or petit larceny or burglaryor arson. Any of these, 
and many other offenses, may exclude a man tnere from the 
elective franchise. 

As I have said, we desire to expurgate the ballot not only of 
its ignorance, but of its vice. Yet you quarrel with us here be- 
cause we have made an honest attempt to do that thing. You 
say you want these Federal election laws in order to “ purify the 
ballot.” But when we make an effort in our State capacity to 
accomplish that result you make objection. 

Some gentleman said yesterday, I believe, that the Demo- 
cratic party has brought in this bill repealing the Federal elec- 
tion laws simply for the purpose of assisting the Democratic 
party in the contest against the Populists in the State of Vir- 
ginia. I do not know to whose brilliant mind that idea first oc- 
curred, but if the gentleman who conceived it had read the plat- 
forms of our parties he would have known that by a majority of 
1,750,000 voters the people of the United States demanded at the 
hands of the successful party in the last electjon the repeal of 
these laws. 

Every Democrat who polled a vote last year did it with the 
avowed intent that these laws should be repealed. Let me say 
also that the Populists were committed on this question just as 
fully as we were. There is not in the Democratic platform of 
last year, or any other, any broader or more liberal constitu- 
tional declaration on this subject than is contained in the plat- 
form framed and promulgated by the Populists at Omaha last 


year. I propose to read it; I propose to show what it is, A 
Mr. PICK. . Did Mr. Cleveland call this extra session for 
the purpose of a bill of this kind? 


Mr. MONEY. Mr. Cleveland called Co together in 
extra session; but when Congress gets here it does not ask Mr. 
Cleveland what it will do. z 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes, it does. 

Mr. MONEY. No, it does not. 

Mr. SIMPSON. But it does what he asks it to do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi yield for interruption? 5 

Mr. MONEY. I do not mind these interruptions at all. I 
understand they are intended courteously. Now, I said, Mr. 
Speaker, that I would read a part of the platform of the third 
party or Populists. I contend that by their public declarations 
they are just as much pledged as any Democratis pledged to the 
repeal of these laws. The Populist is pledged to his platform 
in the performance of his duty to his people. Isee the distin- 
N gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] before me, and 


\ 
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I believe I saw the eloquent gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
PENCE], whose clarion voice, no doubt, was heard to promise this 
thing over and over again to the people of his State during the 
last campaign. 

Here is an exceedingly well-written preamble to the nine res- 
olutions passed by the Omaha convention. This we understand 
to be the enunciation of the political principles of the party, and 
an enunciation of the pledges of that party to the poo le, andin 
the event of the election of the Populists, which they were 

ledged to carry out, unless it was a mere garenne general- 
fy," which I do not believe. For I will say this much for these 
gentlemen, that, however much I may differ with them in many 
cts, with all of their faults, there is one thing that is certain, 
they are in dead earnest. There is no trifling about what they 
are doing. They mean just what they say, and I have no doubt 
at all that what they have declared in this platform is to-day 
the policy which they will maintain by their votes. 

This preamble, after reciting the condition of the country, 
formulates nine distinct propositions, and the first one, meaning 
by that the most important one, that addressed itself to the con- 
wiiseation of the convention, was this. Now, I ask your atten- 


tion to it. Here is a declaration of faith. It readsin this open- 
ing proposition as though it were a declaration penned by a 
8 Democrat: 


Resolved, first, That we demand a free ballot and a fair count in all elec- 
tions, pledge ourselves to secure it to every legal voter— 


How? 
without Federal intervention— 

Mark that, Mr. SIMPSON. Again, how? 
by the States. 


And, Mr. Speaker, it goes on to declare that this is to be done 
under the secret Australian ballot system. Theyare committed 
to that. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. MONEY. panay, 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would just mapplimens what the gentleman 
has read by saying that we meant what we put into that plat- 
form, and we mean to vote in accordance with it. Also, that in 
our platform in Virginia we declare that we are in favor of the 
repeal of the Anderson-McCormick law, which has effected the 
disfranchisement there of a large number of voters. We are in 
earnest, and we mean to vote in accordance with our public dec- 
larations. 

Mr. MONEY. As Ihave already stated, I give you full credit 
for being in earnest, and for many other good qualities. Ido 
not know anything about the Anderson-McCormick law. It has 
cut no figure in this debate. But I believe that you were in 
earnest in the declaration of the principles there enunciated. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes sir; that is true. 

Mr. MONEY. That is correct, I am satisfied. 

Now, I will say here are some of the restrictions placed on 
manhood suffrage in different States of the Union: 

Persons who are paupers are excluded from suffrage in Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Texas, West Virginia. 

Betters on Election—New York and Wyoming. 

Duellists—Michigan, South Carolina, Virginia. 

Nontaxpayers (who do not pay taxes, or who fail to pay 
taxes)— issippi, Pennsylvania. 

Persons under guardians in Massachusetts, Minnesota, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Florida. 

Soldiers of United States Army—lIowa, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas. - 

Qualifications —Massachusetts—Who has paid tax within two 
years; can read constitution in English and can write. 

Connecticut—Can read constitution or statutes. 

Very properly, the Republicans consider that the right of self- 
government belongs to the States of the North in this regard, 
and no matter what enactments they make in reference to their 
elective franchise, no man has a right to quarrel with any State 
on account of it. Why, gentlemen, is it not perfectly natural 
that any community, and I speak particularly of my own State, 
for it is the only one under consideration now, with one and a 
8 millions of people, confronted with a problem the most 

ifficult and menacing that was ever presented to any people in 
any part of the world, should consider it with the greatest care, 
as well as in a spirit of grave apprehension of the results, and 
that they should turn for intelligent example and information 
to every possible field from which that information could be 
gleaned—was it not natural that they should examine every pos- 
sible scheme in order to secure the peace, prosperity, and tran- 
quillity of their people? 

Do you ask us, then, in order to sustain an offensive theory of 
majority rule, to destroy a great State? We had five years of 


colored rule, led and marshaled by carpetbag leaders who seized 
and despoiled us; we had the plague spreading over our land 
like that which spread over the great valley of the Nile; not 
only the lakes and the rivers ran blood, but the firstborn in 
each and every household in the land lay dead, slain in battle, 
and then came down the lice and the frogs of the North in the 
shape of carpetbaggers and camp-followers and devoured our 
substance. 

We were doing the best we could, groping for the light under 
the circumstances that surrounded us. Butgentlemenask us why 
we did not frame our constitution so as to give the ballot into 
the hands not of intelligent people, but into the hands of the ig- 
norant and the vicious. What is the reason of their plea? So 
that the negroes can return Republicans to these seats. That is 
the only plea; that is the only argument they present. There is 
nothing else in your criticism, gentlemen. Are we at liberty to 
do what you ask us to do? Put yourselves in the place of Missis- 


sippi. f 

Although I am a Mississippian, I can say with modesty that 
we stand before the world a people equal to any other people on 
the face of the globe, a people as chivalrous, as brave, as hospi- 
table, as much possessed of all the civic and domestic virtues as 
can be found in the world. The politest capitals of Europe can 
not 1 examples or representatives of manhood and woman- 
hood nobler than those found in the State from which I come. 
Her common ag by that expression I mean the plain 
people—are as independent and honorable and as intelligent as 
any people on the face of the earth. The isolated condition of 
their lives makes each one an independent thinker and voter. 
He is no machine, reared in a manufacturing town where the 
division of labor strips the work of every trace of intellect and 
leaves the operative a mere automaton. 

The common pome of my State aro all farmers. They are 
compelled to think, by the nature of their vocation, and they do 
think, and they areresponsiblemen. They represent to-day the 
very highest type of manhood in this country. Yet you tell us 
that we ought to abdicate the power that we possess, which we 
have obtained by legal, peaceful, and constitutional means, and 
that we ought to put our necks beneath the foot of a veneered 
savage, for the colored man is not more than that. Ispealk 
without any hard feelings at all for the black race. I was born 
on a plantation and reared with them. There is not a man who 
has a kindlier feeling for the colored race than I have, but I 
speak only the simple, sober truth when I say you have, in the 
great mass of the colored people of the South, a number of men 
who are civilized in the exterior, but who rapidly revert to the 
original type when the 8 offers. 

Does the example of ti present no misgivings to the mind 
of the man who insists upon a constitution which admits every 
man, however ignorant, to the exercise of the ballot? Why, 
gentlemen, if we were willing, so far as it behooves us to secure 
our present temporal ease, to grant all that you ask, and to con- 
cede every single demand you make upon us, have we a right to 
do it, in equity and good conscience? Are we responsible or are 
the negroes of Mississippi responsible for the education of her 
children, and for the protection and advancementof all the moral 
and material interests of the people? Who is responsible to 
the nineteenth century? Who is responsible to the generation 
that comes after us, that these institutions of our fathers, which 
were handed down to us intact, shall also be transmitted to our 
children undimmed in their luster, and unimpaired in their effi- 
ciency? We are the responsible people. The negroes are not 
responsible. A handful of whites would anywhere be held re- 
sponsible for the government of a country in which they hap- 
pened to live. 

We may well take the example of Great Britain, which since 
the days of Rome is the greatest colonizer, the greatest con- 
queror, the greatest administrative people the world has ever 
seen. ‘They rule 3 different nationalities of inferior 
nations, and in no single instance, except in New Zealand, where 
the Maoris are a fast vanishing race, do they share to any extent 
the responsibilities of government. But they govern, and they 
govern wisely and well. 

I admit, gentlemen, that when we by our constitution take 
into our hands the reins of power we assume a weight of respon- 
sibility not oniy to ourselves and our contemporaries, but to those 
blacks themselves. When we say, Give us power and we will 
govern wisely and justly,” there is an obligation upon us that 
we can not deny, and which we must fully and seriously recog- 

e 


Now, gentlemen, I speak candidly about these things. I do 
not want to disclaim any responsib I accept the issue. I 
am wil totell you to-day that, constitution or no constitution, 
no constituency of white people in Mississippi can ever again 
submit to the domination of the blacks. We are told that the 
blacks do not want to dominate us, but they did. For five years 
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we suffered more than we did during the four yearsof war, more 
-to humiliate, more to degrade, more to destroy. 

Why, in five yearsof black domination the State tax was added 
to 1,400 per cent until it amounted to confiscation. We had cor- 
ruption everywhere, ignorance in high places, and the reign be- 
came so intolerable that all the moral forces of that people were 
aroused and numerical majorities fled before them as shadows 
before the sun. The prosperity and well-being of the blacks 
themselves depend on whitesupremacy. We simply occupy the 

lace to which Providence assigns usrulers and guardians of the 
nferior races. Ifthe future of the negro depended on them- 
selves and not upon us, see in Haiti, in Africa, the condition of 
their existence in a few generations. 

It was impossible to resist the power. It was a fight for self- 
preservation, for the preservation of free institutions, and it is 
well for all that we won, and we are willing to be held account- 
able here, and to live up to the responsibility that has devolved 


upon us, 
Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MONEY. Certainly. i 

Mr. HAINER of N We Does the gentleman admit that it 
is the deliberate purpose of the whites in the State of Mississippi 
to i ae the blacks from all share and participation in govern- 
ment 

Mr. MONEY. No, sir; I do not admit any such thing. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Did you not state a moment ago 
that you were under colored rule six years? 

Mr. MONEY. That was a good while ago. 
negro rule about 1875, but not since. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Then youhaveshaped your laws 
in such a way as to do away with all participation of the blacks 
in the government in your State? 

Mr. MONEY. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Then how do you reconcile that 
with your statement? 

Mr. MONEY. Lou are mistaken there, as usual. [Laughter.] 
I did not say it, and I do not say it now. I will repeat it if it is 
any comfort to you, and I do not want to evade anything. I say 
that conitstution or no constitution, the community that I rep- 
resent will never be governed again bythe black race. Now, 
make the most of it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Then you propose to defy the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. MONEY. I do not ac poy to do anything of the kind; 
but under our constitution we legitimately, peacefully, and in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution of the United States, prescribe 
the qualifications of the voters, just as Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut do, 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. And disfranchise a majority of 


the blacks. 

Mr. MONEY. It does not disfranchise them, and does not dis- 
franchise a white man or a black man. I am not responsible for 
the illiteracy of a colored man, nor his lack of moral percep- 
tion. Now, gentlemen, it is the tendency of every animal, in- 
eluding the animal man, to revert to the original type. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Now, then, you say you are not 
responsible for the colored man’s ignorance; you also say that 
you do not disfranchise them; and in the same breath you say 
you will not allow the colored man to dominate you in the State. 

Mr. MONEY. Isay that constitution or no constitution, we 
will never be governed by the black ple. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Now, what difference do youmake 
in gonr government, when you take from the colored man the 
“ig? t to vote? 

r. MONEY. Iwill explain that to you. It did not seem to 
me that I needed to exp that I am not the constitution of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I do. 

Mr. MONEY. I did not make the constitution. Iam speak- 
ing for myself, but if it will give you personally any comfort, I 
want to say that in this T do represent all the people of the State 
of Mississippi, but you gentlemen do not seem to know what 
the provisions of that constitution are, and you do not find any 
such declaration in that constitution. It is modeled on yours 
and confers the same right as yours. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska, ThatI deny, but I am willing to 
accept the gentleman’s disclaimer for any responsibility in the 
framing of the constitution of Mississippi. 

Mr.MONEY. It is a matter of supreme indifference to me 
whether you door not. [Laughter.] I was proceeding to state 
that it is the tendency of everything to revert to the original 
typo; and if you isolate a man from female society, put him in the 
wilderness or aboard ship, he becomes a savage and gradually de- 


We were under 


generates. Look at the example which has been furnished in 
the West India Islands. I would ask those gentlemen who have 
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their misgivings as to the ignorance of the negroes in the South- 
ern States to look at the example of Haiti. I speak outof no un- 
kindly feeling, but I am ony repeating history. 

There is aland which probably is the most beautiful under the 
sun; in the most delightful climate in the world; with the rich- 
est soil and the most precious woods, full of minerals, and they 
had it turned over to them absolutely complete. They did not 
have the work of constructing a government. They had the 
finest of the civilized languages, that of the French, most pro- 
lific in arts and science, literature and is Sart philosophy 
and exact science. They had roads made after the fashion 
the old Roman highways all through their land; they had sugar 
plantations, rice fields, coffee plantations, and raised indigo and 
everything of tropical character, and the loveliest s h poras N 
on the face of the earth. Itwas turned over to the colored people, 
and whereis itnow? Whathas become of it? It has gone down 
steadily from one step of degradation to another, until to-day it 
is a frightful spectacle and a humiliating proof of how easy is 
the downward descent for at least one segment of the human 
race. They have reverted to fetich worship, to cannibalism, and 
to everything that marks men of inferior morals and inferior 
capacity; a frightful example of negro self- government. They 
have no morals, but sin not because they know no law; they are 
naked and not ashamed.” 

How is it in the English West Indies? England has, I believe, 
about two millions of negroes in the West Indies, the most happy 
and proeperons people under the shining sun. Why? Because 
the English rule with a strong hand, justly, wisely, and well, and 

overn these incapable people who have demonstrated at home 
or ages—for geologists say that Africa is the oldest quarter of the 
world—who have demonstrated through centuries and cycles, at 
home, their incapacity for self-governmentand self-development. 
There was a time when the negroes in the West Indies were in- 
vested with the franchise, but the colonists voluntarily surren- 
dered their local government, and petitioned the imperial gov- 
ernment to appoint crown officers and relieve them of the re- 
sponsibility, 5 they could not manage to get along with 
such an overwhelming ignorant population. 


It has been only a few years since the British invited 
the colony of Natal in South Africa to assume responsible gov- 
ernment, and the people held a convention, which lasted six 


weeks, and . came to the conclusion that they would 
not accept it because the Kafflrs, of whom there were considera- 
ble numbers, would be entitled to the franchise. Agata India, 
with a civilization five thousand years old, as splendid in some 
respects as any of which we have record, is governed by the Eng- 
lish, and enjoys a security for life, property, and human rights 
which they had never enjoyed under self-government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I started out by saying that these election 
laws were not intended originally to purify or protect the ballot, 
but that they were the offspring, first, of the vindictive pas- 
sions engendered by the war: and, second, of the desire to perpet- 
uate Republican rule in this country; and I have authority for 
both statements. In the first place, to show you the political 
status of the negroes in the North, I have not only the action of 
the States which I have already cited, but the utterances of 
leading men of the Republican party pronouncing the same 
1 Mr. SHERMAN said they were unit. Mr. Oliver P. 

orton said it. Mr. Thad. Stevens said it, and he, I suppose, 
went as far as any man in favor of the negro. He said that no 
man would permit the negro in the North to vote. 

A MEMBER. Lincoln said the same. 

Mr. MONEY. Yes, Mr. Lincoln declared that he had no such 
design; but these men were speaking after Lincoln was dead and 
when they were confronted with the question of reconstruction. 
Here is what Thad, Stevens said in a speech delivered in this 
House, when he was the leader of the Republicans here, when 
he was undoubtedly facile princeps, when in force of intellectand 
of imperial will he stood proudly preéminent in this Hall. I 
wish here to acknowledge my obligation for material of histor 
and of thought to that distinguished statesman and profoun 
constitutional lawyer Senator GEORGE. Says Mr. Stevens: 


Now, I hold that the States have the right, and always have had it, to fx 
the elective franchise, + + and Thold that it does not take it from them, 
0 fs it to be taken from them? Oughtthe domestic affairs of the States to 
be inf ed upon — 4 Congress so far as to regulate the restrictions and 
qualifications of their voters? 

And now a most pertinent inquiry— 

How many States would adopt such a proposition? How man 
low Congress to come within their jurisdiction to fix the 
their yoters? Would New York? ouid Pennsylvania? 
western States? Iam sure not one of them would. 


That was his judgment in the year 1866 as to the opinion of 
the North upon negro suffrage. 

And here is what Mr. Banks, a great Union general, said on 
the same subject: 

We have in the nature of our Government the power to do it— 


would al- 
cations of 
ould the North- 
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That is, e— 
DIE DE PRONE PEO the country is such at this precise moment as to 


to impose negro suffrag 


make it Impossible we should do it, 


These gentlemen expressed the sentiment of the Northern 
States at that time. 
Mr. Garfield said on the same question: 


Iregret that we have not found thesituation of affairs in this country such 
and the public virtue such that we might come out on 88 unanswer- 
able position that every adult intelligent citizen of the States, un- 
con of crime, shall enjoy the right of suffrage. 


Mr. Fessenden said: 
I take it no ry conrends—I think the honorable Senator from Massa- 


chusetts . Summer), who is the at champion of universal suf- 
frage, would y contend that now at time the whole mass of the 
population of the recent slave Staten is fit to be admitted to the exercise of 


ignorance all their 
mation, are fit atthis day toexercise the righ 
to do it, unless under such good advice 
pared to give them. 


And Mr. SHERMAN: 


Now, what is asked? What was asked in the House of Representatives? 
That we shall disfranchise the white population and leave y the negroes 
and the few loyal white people there are in the Southern States to vote. If 
that is the proposition, let us meet it boldly and manfully. Sir, I know the 
people of Ohio do not demand such a proposition: all they ask is that the 
negro shall be 8 mall his natural rights, and as the highest means 
o tection t he should be secured in the ballot; and, sir, no 

n can ever this Congress, and no bill can ever be sanctioned by the 
American people which will disfranchise the white population of the South- 
ern States, with avery few exceptions, and place the power of ten States in 
the hands of ignorant emancipated freedmen. 


Mr. Conkling said of the proposition to prohibit the States from 
denying civil or political rights to any class of persons that 
it encountered great objection at the threshold. He said: 


It trenches on the principle of local sovereignty. It denies to the people 
of the several States the right to regulate their own affairs in their own way. 
It takes away a right which has always been s toinhere in the States 
and transfers it to the General Government. It meddles with a right re- 
served to the States when the Constitution was adopted, and to which they 
will long cling before they will surrender it. No matter whether the inno- 
vation be attempted in behalf of = negro race or any other race, it is con- 


fronted by the us of our But more than this, the Northern 
S most of them, do not permit negroes to vote; some of them have re- 
and lately declared against it. 


That shows what the North thought of the equal franchise for 
white and black. 

Now, Mr. S r, this is exactly what we have done: We 
have excluded by our constitution whites and blacks who are 
unfitted by their ignorance for the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. But tho es were changing; there was an influx of 
Democratic voters from the reconstructed States, and in the 
Northern States also, which seemed to imperil the power of the 
Republican party, and then we find such expressions as these. 

. Garfield said: 


Is this not vindictive? 
Mr. Stevens retracted what he had said before and said this: 


Have not loyal blacks quite as good aright to choose rulers and make laws 
asrebel whites? * * + 
Another good reason is, it would insure the ascendency of the Republican 
peri Do you avow the party Faget oie * exclaims some horror-stricken 
ogue? Ido; for I believe in my conscience that on the ascendency of 
that party depends the safety of this great nation. If impartial suffrage is 
excluded in the rebel States, then every one of them is sure to send asolid rebel 
representative delegation to Congress and cast a solid rebel electoral vote. 
$ è © Thoy, with their kindred copperheads of the North, would always 
elect a President and control Congress + è * Tam for negro suffrage m 
every Southern State. If it be just, it should not be denied; if it be neces- 
sary, it should be adopted; if it be a punishment to traitors, they deserve it. 
This establishes my position, to wit, that negro suffrage and 
Federal election laws were not to protect the purity of the ballot, 
but were to punish the South and keep in power the Republican 
party. Mr. Stevens is sufficient evidence. 


Now, Mr. S er, I have not by any means concluded the re- 
marks I wo have been glad to submit; but I am conscious I 
have too much on the indulgence of the House. If 


I seem to beearnest in this matter, it is because I feel deeply in 
regard toit. To my mind there is no occasion for this interfer- 
ence of the Federal power in the affairs of the States. It was 
never intended that this power should be exercised by Congress 
except when there was a failure on the part of the States to act. 

We reach this conclusion not only from the text of the Con- 
stitution, but from the declared intention of the framers of the 
instrument. We take the declarations of the makers of the 
Constitution synchronous with the instrument itself to deter- 
mine its intent. And if it was intended that there should be 
interference in this matter, is the right to vote any dearer to 


you than the right of trial by jury or the rightof freedom of re- 


ligion or freedom of the press? Yet these were the subjects of 

a constitutional amendment which Mr. Madison himself sub- 
mitted in the first ress to accompany the other ten amend- 
ments which were ratified; but Congress rejected that proposed 
amendment. They suid, ‘‘ We can leave these e e ee 
rights to the States.“ 

f it were proper for the United States Government to invade 
the domain of the State in order to fix the qualifications of electors 
or supervise and direct their ballots and interfere to see the vote 
counted or returned, assuredly the much dearer rights of re- 
ligious freedom, of trial by jury, and of freedom of the press 
should be protected by Federal interference, for fear that the 
States should not provide ample protection for theirenjoyment. 
The fact that such a proposition was rejected demonstrates the 
intention of the First Congress, many members of which were 
influential in shaping the Constitution, that this power should 
sleep, should not be called into life, until invoked by the failure 
of some State to adopt the means necessary for porpemating the 
form of our Government. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska obtained the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KILGORE). The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY] desires consent to print certain 
matters in connection with hisspeech. Is there objection? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. have not been present during the whole 
of this debate, but I would like to know whether the rule which 
was announced the other day by the Speaker is being enforced, 
so that gentlemen are compelled to read tables of statistics, etc., 
in order that they may be published with their remarks, unless 
unanimous consent is obtained to dispense with that formality. 
I wish to know whether we are asked to make an exception in 
favor of one gentleman only—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The understanding of the Chair 
is that a request to extend remarks or to print matter not read 
asa part of a speech is always submitted to the House, and is 
generally granted. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is very convenient sometimes for a 
member to be allowed to nse with reading the whole of a 
paper to which he refers which he desires to appear in full 
with his remarks. I wish to concede this privilege to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi if he desires it; but I do not want it to 
be regarded as a single favor to be extended to one member, 
vesi the probability that it will be denied to everybody on this 
side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
stated that he would seek the consent of the House to have cer- 
tain matters printed in connection with his speech. 

Mr. MONEY. Ido not ask to extend my remarks; I presume 
I have the right to print what I have said. 

Several REPUBLICAN MEMBERS. There is no objection to the 
request of the gentleman. 

e SPEAKER protempore. As the Chair understands, there 
is no objection to the request of the gentleman from Mississippi. 
es gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HAINER] has been recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Before my colleague [Mr. HAINER of 
Nebraska] proceeds I ask him to yield that I may move an ad- 
journment. It is now half past 4 o’elock. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I yield for that motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to adjourn. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN (after a consultation with other members). 
I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. PICKLER. I renew the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BURROWS. The difficulty about the present situation 
is this: Eight more hours haye been consumed by the friends of 
this measure than by those who are op to it. Thelast 
gentleman on the floor spoke about two hours. Of course, no 
one on this side wanted to object. But thereare several gentle- 
men on our side who desire to be heard; and in order that all 
may be accommodated, it seems to me we must remain in ses- 
sion a little while to-night. And our side will need to have con- 
siderable time to-morrow and next day in order to get even as 
to time with gentlemen on the otherside. Ithink we might re- 
main in session to-night an hour longer. The gentleman from 
Nebraska has more members present to hear now than he 
may have to-morrow. I suggest, therefore, that he go on now. 

Mr. PICKLER. I withdraw my motion toadjourn. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The motion to adjourn is with- 
drawn. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HAINER] will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, the question now 
before the House is one of the deepest interest, affecting essen- 
tially the foundations of the Federal Government. Nominally 
the bill under consideration seeks merely to repeal certain sec- 
tions of Federal law looking to the supervision of Federal elec- 
tions by supervisors and deputy marshals; practically it goes fur- 
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ther and seeks to wipe out every possible trace of Federal control 
and Federal supervision of elections. 

In approaching the discussion of this question, I confess I hail 
from a district which regards this Union notsimply asanag; 
tion of States, but as a great nation, not merely exercising dele- 
gated but original powers based upon the fundamental law. 

Representing as I do, in t, the people of a State nearly 
every quarter section of which is occupied by a man who gave 
evidence of his loyalty to the Union by bearing a musket in the 
days when many gentlemen who now declaim against these laws 
were fighting against the Government, I confess that I have 
some feeling on this question. 

I stand for the theory that we can have no nation without a 
national government; that there can be no such a thing as a 
representative government unless the representatives are hon- 
estly and fairly elected, and that every government must have 
within and of itself the means for its preservation. We stand 
hero, sir, on this side of the House for a free balot and a fair 
count. Westand here for the rule of the majority. We stand 
here for the protection of the individual. We stand here for 
protection to American industries, and for everything which has 
made the nation great and enduring among the nations of the 
earth. Such being the case we can not but view with apprehen- 
sion and alarm the significant fact that every act of this Con- 
gress has been to assail the cardinal principles upon which rests 
our prosperity and our national existence itself. 

What do you propose to do? You propose first tostrike down 

rotection to the ballot. You propose to strike down protection 
2 American industries that has made the country great and 
prosperous. You seek to reduce the well-paid American artisan 
and laborer to the low level of the Mexican peon and the laza- 
roni of Italy, and you propose to strike down that system of 
finance for which the great majority of our people stand and 
without which I do not believe our nation can maintain the high 
degree of prosperity which it has thus far attained. Yourentire 
policy is one of negation and destruction; your watchword, not 
progress, but repeal and retrogression. 

There is a vast difference between the bill nominally consid- 
ered and the practical question involved. I care little for the 
present law, but the principle is of the utmost importance. It 
seems that even the gentleman who framed the bill had some 
sense of shame when he prepared its title. Itincludes but a part 
of what is really proposed and pre no hint of the far-reaching 
scope of the policy to which it is sought to commit us. What is 
its title? “A bill to repeal all statutes relating to supervisors of 
elections and special deputy marshals, and for other purposes.” 

The speech of the gentleman who introduced the measure 
and opened the discussion went no further than the title of the 
bill. But the bill itself does go further. It goes much further, 
Mr. Speaker, and the report of the majority shows that the ulti- 
mate purpose is to wipe out all the reconstruction measures. 
This they declare in express terms. 

One section which is sought to be repealed is section 2005, 
which provides: 

‘When, under the authority of the constitution or laws of any State, or the 
laws of any Territory, any act is required to be done as a prerequisite or 
qualification for toe and 1 —— constitution or laws ersons or officers 
are charged with the duty of nishing to citizens an opportunity to per- 
form such prerequisite, or to become qualified to vote, every suc! e 
and officer shall give to all citizens of the United States the same and equal 
opportunity to perform such prerequisite, and to be qualified to vote. 


Is there a gentleman on the other side of the House who has 
any quarrel with that section of the statute? Does it notstatea 
correctprinciple? Is not that principle vital ts self-government? 
Why then strike it down? 

No gentleman has said here and never can in justice, that this 
statute is not right in principle. No gentleman has stood here 
to inveigh t the justice of any s2ction of these laws. Take 
the succeeding sections which are enumerated. They specify 
the crimes against the ballot, authorize supervisors, insure order 
at the polls, and require the raturns to the proper authorities. 

What can be the objection to such a law, and what possible 
eye can be assigned for its repeal? Shall crimes against the 

ot be no longer punishable? Shall we invite such offenses b 

pacing a premium upon them? Listening to the debate whic 
taking place, we must conclude that the repeal of these laws, 
which on their face are salutary, which incorporate princi- 
ples that every ody admits ought to be in some lawon the sub- 
ject, are sought to be repealed on three grounds. What are 
they? First, that they are unconstitutional; second, that they 

are unnecessary and baleful in their practical operations; an 
third, thata re of them would give an increased impetus to 
the principle of free elections. In other words, that if we repeal 
these laws, then by other agencies, presumably of the States, we 
can have the same principles crystallized into law, and they 
will then be acted upon and lived up to by the people of the sey- 
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eral States. Let us examine these grounds in the order of their 
statement. - 

Section 4 of Article I is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner Of holding elections for Senators and 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

I might, Mr. Speaker. waive the discussion of the constitu- 
tional phases of this question by simply referring to the fact 
that upon two separate occasions, in the Siebold c.se and in the 
Yarborough case, our Supreme Court, which is the final arbiter 
of the constitutionality of any given law, have expressly declared 
these laws to be constitutional. But this has no weight with 
the Democracy. With them every forward step in 1 
the homestead law, the power to maintain the Union by force, 
the war measures, the legal-tender acts, the reconstruction acts, 
including the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments, 
the resumption act, were all in turn, in conventions, on the 
stump, in the courts, and in Congress, denounced us unconstitu- 
tion The same cry, hoary with age, though not respectable 
in association, is made to do similar service here. 

I submit that every reasonable as well as patriotic considera- 
tion demands that such questions, once authoritatively settled, 
should be allowed to remain settled. But, treating itas an open 
one, it seems to me the more rational construction of this clause 
is this: First, that the duty is placed upon the State to make 
rules and regulations to carry into effect the purpose and spirit 
of this article of the Constitution; but that Congress reserves 
to itself the power to do these same things, to the end that 
there shall be fair and free elections of Senators and Representa- 
tives. It says that Congress may at any time, by law, make or 
alter such regulations. A 

These words are plain. There can be no reasonable cavil over 
them. The right of Congress is not limited toany specific time. 
It says that Congress may at any tims.” It might have done 
50 on the day that the Constitution was adopted, might have done 
so on the succeeding day, or on any one of the days which have fol- 
lowed from that olden time down to the present. There is abso- 
lutely no limit here. 

Again, Congress may make or alter such regulations. Con- 
gress way make them, in the first instance; may adopt those 
which previously been adopted by the States, may alter them, 
change them in one particular or more than one. ross has 
the absolute, ori; and final authority and power in the prem- 
ises to make or alter regulations as to the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding the elections. Now, what do we understand b 
the ‘‘manner”? Certainly it must be the mode, the method, 
the details, the circumstances of the election—those things which 
make up the election—the incidents of it, everything which per- 
tains to the carrying onof the election, is included in that word 
“ manner.” 

Further than that the Constitution provides in its succeeding 
sections who are citizens. Article XIV, section 1: 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the ju- 
risdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shallabridgethe 

vileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor sh: any 
tate deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
= i nor deny to any person within its Jurisdiction the equal protection of 

e laws. 

Article XV of the Constitution provides: 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States orany State on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

Section 2 of the same article provides: 


The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate leg- 


islation. 

Let us, in passing upon the constitutionality of these laws, 
take these several articles and sections which I have read, into 
consideration. The Supreme Court, in passing upon the first 
section to which I have referred, held these acts were constitu- 
tional. Resnforced as that act is by these succeeding amend- 
ments to the Constitution, the fourteenth and fifteenth, I ask 
can there be any reasonable doubt as to the constitutional power 
25 Congress to pass such legislation? There certainly can not 


Let it be remembered further that the ratification of these 
amendments to the Constitution by the very States which are 
to-day clamoring for the repeal of these laws was made a condi- 
tion precedent to their resuming the position which they 
abandoned when they entered upon their revolt against the 
Federal Government. I say good faith, if nothing else, demands, 
when they have been so ratified and in reliance on such action 
allowed to come back and exercise those privileges which Rey 
scouted with contempt in 1860, to-day, in the year of our Lord, 
1893, they ought to be bound by those laws and those decisions. 
There ought to be sucha thing as estoppel based upon benefits 
received in this forum as well as in the forum of the law. 
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But they tell us prior to we parage of these laws, which they 
denominate force laws, but which would be better called purity 
laws, no attempt in that direction had been made by Congress. 
Mr. Speaker, I submit the exigency had not arisen. A power 
is seldom exercised until there is occasion for it. When the 
Constitution was adopted it was a new and untried experiment. 
The air at, that time was vocal with jealousy of the General 
Government on the part of the various States, but the framers 
of that instrument recognized the fact that these United States 
would, in God's good.time, grow from the small beginning until 
it should have attained to the great institutions we have now, 
and that the Constitution should be flexible, adapted to the 
wants of a great as well as of a small nation. 
At that time they were but thirteen feeble colonies. There 
were no questions of immigration pending at that time; no in- 
flux of foreign population; no racial questions presented to 
the American people. There was absolutely no occasion at that 
time for the adoption of any law of this character; no question 
as to the freedom or purity in elections. It was only after that 
time when these conditions became changed, when we had a vast 
horäe of immigrants of all 3 of ignorance as well as in- 
telligence; when the race problem was precipitated in the South, 
which had lost its battle in the arena of arms, sought by indi- 
rect means to accomplish the same purpose, these laws became 
absolutely essential. 
Let us examine on this point some of the items of history 
which have come down to us. Théreal condition of affairs after 
the war, I know, is a tender point, but fidelity to history, espe- 
cially in the light of the remarks which have just been made by 
the gentleman who preceded me, requires that I allude to the 
facts. 
Take the black codes, for instance, adopted by the Southern 
- States. Whatwas their purpose and what was their effect? In 
the State of South Carolina, section 45 of the act to regulate the 
domestic relations of persons of color, which prescribes, on farms 
or in outdoor service the hours of labor, except on Sunday, shall 

_ be from sunrise to sunset, with a reasonable interval for break- 
fast and dinner. Servants shall rise at the dawn in the morning 
feed, water, and care for the animals on the farm, do the usu 
and needful work about the premises, p their meals for 
the day if required by the master, and ain tie farm work or 
other work by sunrise. 

This was one of the laws which these kind-hearted gentlemen 
made for the people who they say to-day are their brethren. 
Not only that; section 46, among other things, prescribes: 

The servants shall be quiet and orderly in their quarters, at their work, 
and on the premises; shall extinguish their lights and fires, and retire to 
rest at seasonable hours. 75 

Oh! what humanity there is in this? 

Section 72 of the same code prescribes that no person of color 
shall pursue the trade of a mechanic, artisan, or shopkeeper 
unless he first procures a license from a judge and pays a heavy 
fee. 

And section 10 of the criminal code which South Carolina 
adopted December 19, 1865, provides that a person of color in the 
employ of a master e ed in husbandry shall not have the 
right to sell any farm product, poultry, or any animal without 
written evidence from such master, or some judge, showing his 
right to do so; and any person either purchasing or selling with- 
out such written evidence is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Section 22 provided that no person of color should migrate 
into and reside in that State unless he enter into a bond, with 
two freeholders as sureties, in the penal sum of 31,000, approved 
by a court or magistrate, conditioned for his good behavior and 
support if he should become unable to support himself. 

ese are samples of the laws which were in force at the time 
these constitutional amendments were adopted. 

Allow me to quote from 16 Wallace, 70, where Justice Miller 
gives the facts of —_ lead up to the adoption of these 
amendments and the adoption of these laws. is was in the 
great Slaughter-house cases. The opinion of the court was not 
unanimous. I think three of the judges dissented from Justice 
Miller and his associates. 

But I call the attention of the gentlemen who may follow me to 
the fact that not one of the dissenting judges questioned the ab- 
solute truth of the historical recital which was made by Justice 
Miller. What did he say? After stating that, notwithstanding 
the formal acknowledgment of the abolition of slavery by the 
States lately in rebellion, the condition of the blacks was almost 
as bad as it had been before. The opinion proceeds, and I now 
quote verbatim from it: 


. _ The condition of the slave race would, without further protection from the 
Federal Government, be almost as bad as it was before. Among the first 
acts of legislation adopted by several of the States in the legislative bodies 
which claimed to be in their normal relations with the Federal Government 
were laws which im: upon the colored race onerous disabilities and 
burdens and curtailed their rights in the pursuit of life, liberty, and proj y 
to such an extent that their freedom was of little value, while they lost 


the protection which had received from their former owners from mo- 
tives both of interest humanity. They were in some States forbidden 
to appear in town in any other character than menial servants. The 
were required to reside on and cultivate the soil without the ht to pug 
chase or own it. They were excluded from many occupations of gain, ani 
8 to give testimony in the courts in any case where a white 

It was said that their lives were at the mercy of bad men either because 
the laws were insufficient for their protection or were not enforced. These 
circumstances, whatever of falsehood or misconception may have been 
mingled with their A omen forced upon the statesmen who had eon- 
ducted the Federal Government in safety ‘ough the crisis of the rebellion 
and who supposed that by the thirteenth article of amendment they had 
secured the result of their labors, the conviction that some more was 
necessary in the way of constitutional tection to the unfortunate race 
who had suffered somuch. They acco ma passed through Congress the 
proposition for the fourteenth amendment, and they declined to treat or 
restore to their full participation in the government of the Union the States 
which had been in urrection until they ratified that article by a formal 
vote of their legislative bodies. 

Before we examine more critically the provisions of this measure on which 
the plaintiffs in error rely, let us complete the history of the recent amend- 
ments, as that history relates to the general purpose which pervades them 
all. A few years’ experience satisfied the thoughtful men who had been the 
authors of the other two amendments that, notwithstan the results of 
those articles on the States, and the laws passed under the additional pow- 
ers granted to Congress. these were inadequate for the protection of life, 
liberty, and Leb sys A without freedom to the slave was no boon. They 
were in all those States denied the right of suffrage, and laws were adminis- 
tered by the white man alone. 

It was urged that a race of men distinctly marked as was the negro, living 
in the midst of another and dominant race, could never be fully secured in 
their person and their property without the right of suffrage. Hence the fif- 
teenth amendment, which dec that the right ofa citizen of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridg: 5 any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. The negro paving by the 
fourteenth amendment been declared to be a citizen of the United States is 
then made a voter in every State of the Union. 


I place that statement of Justice Miller st the statemen, 
the echoes of which have not yet died out from this Chamber. 
I leave this House and the American people to decide whether 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY] or Judge Miller 
correctly stated the condition of things which existed there. 

It is hardly necessary for me to refer further to the outrages 
that were committed at that time, but I desire before leav 
that branch of the case to recur to Report No. 16 of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress, a report which was made upon these outrages 
in tbe Southern States. 

In it is detailed the incidents and the particulars of that 
bloody massacre at the Mechanics’ Institute in the city of New 
Orleans on the 30th of July, 1866. The fact has gone into history 
that two hundred men, at least, on that day, black as well as white, 
who were assembled for the peaceful dad gered of adopting a con- 
stitution, were shot down in cold b , and history does not 
record the fact that the perpetrators of that carago, which was 
committed in open daylight, have ever been punished for their 
dastardly deed. The murders of Senator Campbell, of John R. 
Lynch, of the Chisholm family, and Marsh Cook and a multitude 
of others in ee and other Southern States are matters 
of familiar history. Murders for political reasons were common. 
Yet, still gentlemen here tell us that there was no occasion for 
the adoption of these laws. 

But, Mr. Speaker, have times changed so much since then 
that there is no further occasion for theselaws? Did those acts 
of lawless, wholesale violence which occurred in the days imme- 
diately after the war—acts for which in the mindsof some char- 
itable persons excuses may be found when we take into consid- 
eration the sudden, the violent, and the radical change in the 
condition of things, and make allowance for the passions and the 
prejudices of those times—did those acts shortly cease? 

Let us look at what came next in the history of that region. 
A little later than the outrages of which I have spoken we find 
the institution of the Kuklux Klan, those midnight riders who 
went abroad in that fair Southland striking terror into the 
hearts of the black people, who had been suddenly lifted into the 
atmosphere of freedom. We find that Klan adopting acode anda 
declaration of principles which, it seems to me, are very similar 
to those I have heard on this floor during this debate. 

I listened to the gentleman from Vir; [Mr. TUCKER] with 
a great deal of interest, as he pledged here anew his fealty to the 
Federal Constitution and to the amendments which have been 
ingrafted upon it, but it would have afforded me, and I think the 
country, much more satisfaction if that pledge had been made 
without reservation. Here on this floor he announced his right 
as a Representative from the State of Virginia to pass upon the 
constitutionality of those amendments and the laws made in pur- 
suance thereof. When I heard that statement, Mr. Speaker, it 
recalled to my mind the doctrines which were laid down by this 
body of midnight riders to whom I have alluded, the Kuklux 
Klan. The principles of that order were never more clearly an- 
nounced than in a convention which was held in Nashville, where 
they made this statement: 

We recognize our relations to the United States Government, the suprem- 


acy of the Constitution, the constitutionality of the laws thereof, and the 
union of States thereunder, 
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ery similar language to that of the gentleman of Virginia 
whey then proceed to say, among other iae. that the objects 
of their institution are, first, to protect the weak, the innocent, 
and the defenseless from the outrages, wrongs, and indignities 
of the lawless, the violent, and the brutal; to relieve the injured 
and oppressed, to succor the suffering, and especially the widows 
and orphans of Confederate soldiers. 

Mr. Speaker, how about the four millions of blacks at that 
time, were they not injured and oppressed? Were they not suf- 
fering? Were there no indignities, wrongs, and outrages per- 
petrated upon them? Was there any class of people on God’s 
‘green globe ever more lost to a sense of justice and mercy than 
those midnight raiders who stalked through that land? 

Further: 

To protect and defend the Constitution of the United States and all laws 
passed in conformity thereto. 

They, too, it seems, reserved to themselves the right to de- 
termine whether or not the laws were in conformity with the 
Constitution of the United States: 

To protect the State and the ple thereof from all invasion from any 
source whatever, to aid and tin the execution of all constitutional laws, 
and to protect the people from unlawful seizure, and from trial except by 
their peers in conformity to the laws of the land. 

These midnight assassins constituted themselves the final ar- 
biters of the constitutionality of the laws of the State as well as 
the nation, and the rights of the people thereunder, And yet 
will the gentleman insist there was no occasion for the promul- 
gation of these laws? 9 

Mr. TUCKER. May I 5 the gentleman? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. rtainly, I yield to the gentle 


man. 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman has referred to the position 
which I took in reference to the constitutionality of these laws, 
and has undertaken to define the rule by which I should be gov- 
erned in determining that question. The gentleman has also 
referred with great unction to the late Justice Miller. I hold in 
my hand a volume entitled Miller on the Constitution of the 
United States,” a 1 a from which I would be glad to read 
to my friend. Ju ge Miller in his lectures—— 

eri HAINER of Nebraska. Doyou propose to read the whole 
wor 

Mr. TUCKER. I would be very glad if my friend would take 
the whole work; I want to read only one Dn bee Justice 
Miller in lecturing to his class here in the District of Columbia 
on the Constitution and the rules which should govern the Ex- 
ecutive and members of Congress in relation to decisions of the 
Supreme Court, uses these words: 


It is certainly the special function of the courts to construe it (the Consti- 
tution) ina f hara proceeding with parties properly before them, but it is 
equally the duty of each member of Congress, as well as of the Executive, to 
make that construction for himself when he is called upon to act, within the 
sphere of his duty, upon any matter involving a question of constitutional 
law. Itis also true thatsuch member or Executive is bund to consider that 
in the execution of the law, as between such es all other branches of 
the Government must yleld to the interpretation declared by the courts; 
yet when the question is addressed to his conscience as to whether he can 
vote for a proposed measure, or signa certain bill which is presented to him, 
it is for him to decide, with the best light that he can obtain, whether the 
viene is within the constitutional power of the body of which he is a mem- 


Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I do not question in 
the least that exposition of constitutionallaw. There, too, asin 
the other cases—the Siebold case and the Yarborough case—the 
decision of Justice Miller is eminently sound; no gentleman on 
this side makes any question on that point. Butlet mecall the 
attention of the gentlemen from Virginia to the fact that even 
in that isolated passage which he has read—presumably the most 
favorable to his position which he has been able to find in the 
long, weary months which he has devoted to that fruitless 
search—that paragraph calls attention to the fact thata member 
of Congress may when he is called upon to vote for a measure at 
the time of its adoption use his own judgment whether or not it 
is constitutional; but the gentleman can find no dictum even 
of Justice Miller or any other constitutional lawyer which holds 
that a member of the National Legislature, after a law has been 
legally passed, after it has been signed, after it has received the 
construction of the courts, can erect himself into a final arbiter 
of the constitutionality of that law. He cannot find such a dcc- 
trine anywhere; it is not written in any law book; and I chal- 
lenge the gentleman, who, it appears, is a member of the legal 

rofession, to show any instance where any lawyer or any judge 
asso held. Not asingle such instance can be found. The cita- 
tion to which the gentleman refers in express terms negatives 
any such doctrine and sustains me. 
submit to my friend—and certainly he, as a Democrat, ought 
not to quarrel with this view—that taking the several coördinate 
branches of our Government, judicial, legislative, and executive, 
each is supreme within its appropriate jurisdiction; and he cer- 
tainly will not question that to the judiciary is given to inter- 


pret the laws which have been by the legislative branch 
of our Government. The judic is made the final arbiter of 
the constitutionality of our laws. For thatdoctrine his party has 
always contended, and I am sorry to see him to-day when his 
party is in prr repudiate this fundamental principle. 

Mr. Speaker, the condition of things which obtained at the 
time to which 1 have alluded did not change entirely; but in 
the course of time, gentlemen in the Southland, those who be- 
long to the same party with my friend from Virginia, them- 
selves revolted at the atrocities which had been committed in 
their midst. Andwhatdidtheydo? They inaugurated another 
régime, which also has gone into history. By wholesale fraud 
by intimidation, by tissue ballots, they practically disfranchised 
the black and all others who disagreed with them in the matter. 
of government. As time went on, they became ashamed also of 
this. But their purpose still remained. What was that pur- 
pose? To suppress the colored vote; to deny the black man 1 
ticipation in government. That was their peepee they had 
Aone omae: hey still adhere to that purpose North as well as 

uth. 

I submit it is perfectly fair in determining this issue that I 
lace upon the stand Democratic witnesses, gentlemen who be- 
ong to the same party as the gentleman from Virginia. I will 

not have this case passed upon by members of my ; let your 
course be justified or condemned out of the mouths of your own 
associates. The Arak et ate whom I will place on the stand 
is Mr. Dana of New York, the celebrated editor. I trust that 
he will pass as a fair Democrat in this assembly. 

What does Mr. Dana say in en article printed in the New Vork 
Sun in commenting on the Chicago nominee? 

There is one question depending on the election of the next President. 
which, in its momentous importance and vital imperativeness, must seem 
to every philosophic observer to exceed any other questiòn that the people 
are now called upon to determine. We mean the question whether those 
Southern States, which inherited a negro population surpassing the num- 
ber of their white citizens, shall by F. at law. and Federal military force 
be subject to the political dominion of the negroes. 

The Republican ac is by its nature and traditions under the ty 
of enacting and executing an election law whose and effect will be 
to put the negroes in control of several of the Southern States. Onthe other 
hand, and by nature and necessity of the ideas involve the success of the 
Democracy is death to the force-bill project. Killed in the election it can 
never be revived. In this view of the contest what conscientious Democrat 


can hesitate about his duty? Better vote for the liberty and the white gov- 
ernment of the Southern States even if the candidate were the devil himself— 


A sort of left-handed compliment, I suppose, to the nominee 
of the Chicago convention— 
than consent to the election of respectable Benjamin Harrison— 


Here he is placed in contrast, I suppose, with the Chicago 
nominee— 
with the force bill in his pocket. 


Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Will the gentleman al- 
low me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The gentleman, I sup- 
pose, is a Republican? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I make no denial of that, sir. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I want to ask you this 
question: Is it the intention of the Republican party in those 
Southern States where the majority of the people are colored 
that the negroes in those States shall rule the States? Is that 
the intention and wish of the Republican party? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, it affords me much 
pleasure to answer the gentleman. The Republican party at no 
time or place seeks to dominate in any other than the legal and 
authorized way, by a pure and free ballot and a fair count. In 
that way and that way only. If the negro, those who are enti- 
tled to vote, on a fair count and under the laws of these States, 
if they are ina majority, the Republican party, so far as the laws 
of the United States give power, demand that the voice of the 
majority thus expressed shall rule, and the same no matter 
whether that majorily be white or black Republican or Demo- 
crat. [Applause on the Republican side] 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. en another question: 
If with what you call a fair vote in the State of Mississippi, which 
is supposed to have a large majority of negroes, and with what 

ou call a fair count of the vote, the negroes in that State are al- 
owed to vote as they wish, and should vote in such a way as to 
ve them control of the State, if they can accomplish it by vot- 
ing, isit the intention of the Republican party tocarry that vote 
of the negroes into effect and give them control? 

Mr. HAINERof Nebraska. The Republican party has no sort 
of intention and have not had, so far as I am advised, to under- 
take to fix the qualifications of the votersinany of the Southern 
States. You havea right to fix the qualifications of your own 
voters. We make no question of that. But when you have done 
50, we say, as Republicans, that so far as those votes affect the 
election of Representatives in this Congress, that that vote shall 
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be given effect. On that we stand. 
lican side.] 


[Applause on the Repub- 
Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. And that if a Tee | 


is thereby secured by the negro race that that majority s 
give them control of the State of Mississippi, for instance? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. It matters not whether the ma- 
[jority thus secured honestly be white or black, Democrator Re- 
publican, we purpose to give it full effect, as under the Consitu- 
tion in fe aith and in 8 we ought to do. 
ae ENDLETON of West Virginia. That is your conten- 

n 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. That is m 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. 
my friend was in favor of negro rule. 

r. BURROWS. And I suppose you wanted the information 
for business purposes in the election in Virginia? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Yes,I wanteditfor use. 
I wanted my friend to admit, as he has admitted, that he was in 
favor of transferring the local affairs of the Southern States into 
the hands of the negro. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. That is not true, and the gen- 
tleman well knowsit. I have expressly declared it is not our 
intention to interfere with the local affairs or the fixing of the 
gualifications of voters in the States. But after the vote is cast 
we insist that vote shall be counted as it is cast, in the matter 
of Congressional elections. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman from Nebraska yield 
to me to ask a question of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Certainly. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is it your intention in the State you repre- 
sent, that after you have determined the qualifications of the 
voters in that State under State law, to allow the voters thus 
qualified to cast their ballots? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. It is my intention that 
they shall. But if I lived in Mississippi, where there is a large 
negro majority, I would adopt any measure that would bring it 
about that the white race should control that State. 

Mr. BURROWS. No matter how the ballots were cast? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURROWS. In other words, if you were living in Mis- 
sissippi, you would determine to rule; and if the voters in that 
State cast a majority of the ballots against Lyon, you would not 
allow those votes to be counted, if they resuited in the domina- 
tion of the ne race? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West ingine If it resulted in negro 
rule, I would not. risive laughter on the Republican side.] 
Would you? I would like to ask the gentleman irom Michigan, 
with the permission of the gentleman from Nebraska—— 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I have been ve 
much interested in the colloquy which has just taken place, an 
it simply shows that there is another gentleman, in addition to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY], who proposes to 
violate the Constitution, to trample upon it, whenever it suits 


his ade: 8 

r. P DLETON of West Virginia. There is not a Demo- 
cratic Congressman in the entire South who would favor negro 
rule in any instince. 


contention. 
only wanted to see if 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. You can not distort the remarks 
of the gentleman from Nebraska in this way. 
Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I ask the gentleman if 


he will allow me to ask the gentleman from Michigan[Mr. BUR- 
ROWS] a question? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I will allow the gentleman in his 
own time to make a J e in which he may say whatever he 
pleases. The next witness whom I purpose to place upon the 
stand is the gentleman who made remarks upon this bill, and 
very able ones, on September 30, 1893, the honorable gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON]. That gentleman, with acan- 
dor which I cannot but respect, used this language, which I find 
on page 1990 of the RECORD. After having referred tothe years 
immediately following 1870 and 1871, he says: 

Then, Mr. Speaker, came the struggle for white oe hong A Let us for a 


moment survey the field. Here were the people of the Southern States, 
Unionists and secessionists alike, united as one man in a common purposs 


he Huguenots of South Carolina. 0 were the descendants of 


y a 
compact political force. „Here was the color line distinctly 
drawn, ‘unfortunately drawn, between these two peo 
ve, 


be Ww 
most helpless, ignorant, thri: 


* 


Mr. Speaker, I submit this fairly epitomizes the condition of 
things at that time. Here was a race which was the least ag- 
gressive on the face of the globe, helpless and ignorant. Cer- 
tainly this superior race, this white „which has known no 
superior since the time the morning stars sung together, needed 
not to handicap this inferior race in order to maintain its rights. 
It never occurs, even in sporting circles, to hundicap the 
fed pony when it enters the list against the thoroughbred; yet 
that is exactly what it is proposed todo here. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], further proceeding, says: 

Now, I put itto the House, what necessary resul expec 
from this’. ondition of affairs? 9 ag inevitable = we ee 
and going of the seasons that the su or and dominant race would take 
charge of those governments? But, it ischarged that in accom this 
result violence was sometimes resorted to, wrongs’were sometimes com- 
mitted, and frauds were sometimes perpetrated. Why. Mr. Speaker, that 
is historical, and I am not disposed to dodge historical truth. 

It seems to me that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAT- 
TERSON] does not agree with the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. MONEY], who has just concluded his remarks. z 

On page 1990 the gentleman from Tennessee says: 

Put it this way, if you please, that they either had to submit to such gov- 
ernment— 

That is, a government participated in by the blacks— 
or resort to fraud, violence, and intimidation to rescue themselves, their 
wives and children from such a fate. I say, put it that way, if you choose, 
and who can doubt that the provocation was s thousandfold greater in 
wrongdoing than any offense that can be justly attributable to those people. 

So, on page 1993, in reply to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HENDERSON], the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] 
continues: 

I will remind him that civilization takes longer to develop than the century 
pan It takes ages and multiplied centuries to develop an Englishman, a 

erman, or a Frenchman of to-day. The negro race is not now in this ad- 
vanced state of maturity. You can not make it so by education any more 
than you can make corn mature in July by excessive cultivation in May. 

Mr. Speaker, these words, voicing the sentiment of the other 
side of the Chamber, have a peculiar significance when construed 
in connection with the laws which they have adopted, and to 
which I shall hereafter recur. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] continues: 

Ah, no. Civilization comes slowly, and while the colored le in the 
United States are making rapid strides in that direction, they are not 
yet prepared to assume the responsibilities of such a Government as ours. 

These gentlemen, Mr. Dana from the North and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] from the South, purpose, no 
matter what may be in the law—and in this they are reznforced by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY] and the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON]—in saying that no mat- 
ter what may be the qualifications of the voters, if their skins 
be black, no matter what may be the laws of the State, they 
8 not participate in the election of Federal officers in those 

tates. 

Acting on this theory, epitomized fairly in the statements of 

these gentlemen, they have inaugurated a system of laws which 
have operated beautifully, as the other side say, in the sup- 
pression of this detested vote. Let us examine some of them. 
Take for instance the State of Florida. I have in my hand the 
election laws of that State. What do those laws provide? 
What is the election machinery of that State? 
- This State, in common with nearly all, or in fact all, I believe 
of the seceding States, with one exception, adopted the system 
of controlling the elections through some central authority, and 
not by the people themselves. There is no such thing, then, as 
rule by the people. 

I listened the other day with rapt attention to the rhythmic 
utterancesof the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. 
His cadences rose and fell upon the air oi this Chamber like the 
echoes of some magical song. He eloquently declaimed upon 
the beauties of home rule; but it never occurred to the gentile- 
man that in the States from which hail the advocates of the re- 
peal of these laws home rule has never obtained a lodgement. 
It is for home rule that we on this side of the Chamber contend; 
and when I listened to him, and remembered what were the 
laws of these States, how far they were removed from home rule 
I could not help thinking that a man may smile and smile and 
bea villain, and how mild mannered a man may be and still cut 
a throat or scuttle a ship. 

Let us take the laws of Florida. There we find the Governor 
appoints first, what? A ‘‘ competent, discreet, fair-minded man” 
as supervisor and registrar for each county. That officer is 
not elected. He superintends the registration. The super- 
intendent of registration is appointed by the governor, the 
central authority. The county supervisor, who is the appointee 
of the governor, appoints a deputy for each election district. 
The county commissioner appoints three“ intelligent and dis- 
creet inspectors and one clerk.” These are all appointed, and 
the appoin power emanates from the central political au- 
thority of the State. The inspectors may order deputy marshals 
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to be in attendance and a man in jail who disputes the 
orders or instructions of the supervisors and inspectors. 

These inspectors may refuse a vote. They have full judicial 
authority and functions. The same inspectors, appointed by 
the central authority. canvass the vote and make returns to the 
eounty authorities. The county judge and county eee 
ent of registration and of elections canvass the t and de- 
termine who is elected. The ballots are not preserved; at least 
there is no provision made for their preservation. There is no 
provision made here for any person of a different y upon 
any of these boards, unless in the discretion of the central 
authority that is done. 

In every instance the appointing power resides in the central 
authority and in their hands alone; and we find as a matter of 
fact the entire machinery of the election is in the hands of one 
party. Boss Tweed in his palmy days arrogantly said: 

Give me the inspectors of the election and I don’t care a 
people vote. 


Here in the State of Florida, and in every one of the Southern 
States, the inspectors and the registers,and in fact the entire 
machinery of the election, is in the hands of the Democratic 
party, and there is no escape from it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of my colleague be extended without limit. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERCER. I now move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman from Nebraska with- 
draw that motion for a moment? 

Mr. MERCER. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
adjourns to-day it be to meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

he motion was agreed to. 


W. W. ROLLINS. « 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideratien of the bill which I send to the 
clerk's desk. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2881) for the relief of William W. Ro collector of fifth dis- 
trict North 


llins, 
na, for value of stamps destroyed by fire at Winston, N. 
C., on November 13, 1892. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of W. W. Rollins, collector of 
internal revenue for the fifth collection district of North Carolina, with the 
sum of 1.568. 15. being value of tobacco stamps destroyed by fire at the stamp 
office in Winston, N. C., on the night of November 13, 1802. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I desire toask the gentleman 
whether this matter has been referred to the Treasury Depart- 


ment? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It has been reported twice by the Com- 
mittee on Claims. There is no question about it. 

Mr. BURROWS. What information was there from the De- 

tment? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let the report be read, Mr. Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2821) for 
the relief of W. W. Rollins, having carefully consid the same, report the 
same back, with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The accompanying papers are annexed and made a part of this report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mich- 
igan desire to have all the communications read? - 

Mr. BURROWS. Isimply want to have read a letter from 
the Department, if there is one there. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There seems to be no statement 
from the Dep irtment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr.Speaker,I am satisfied that the com- 
mittee has investigated this matter thoroughly, and there is no 
question about its justness. I will ask to have read a letter from 
` a gentleman who knew all the facts, and I ask that the letter of 

the deputy collector be read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let us have the letter of the deputy col- 
lector read. > 
The Clerk read as follows: 
[Internal revenue service, fifth district of North Carolina, Winston, For- 
syth County, N. C.! 


William J. Ellis, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is a deputy- 
collector of internal revenue in the fifth district of North Carolina, and as 
such deputy colle tor is in charge of the stamp office at Winston, N. C., and 
Was so in charge on the isth day of November, 1892; that at the hour of 1 
o'clock a. m., on the mo: of said November 14. 1892, a fire broke out 
in an adjoining building to the block in which the office of said stamp 
office was situatea, which said fire was communicated to said building in 
whieh said stamp office was contained. That said stamp office was on 
the third floor of said building, and the partition wall separating the stamp 


how the 


office and the building in which the said fire originated was destroyed; 
the entire roof of said and the entire inside woodwork of 
stamp office, excepting the floor. Thatin said office there was a consider- 
able amount of stamps, Most of which was saved by the exertions of said 
afMiant at the time of the fire. but after a careful count he finds that the fol- 
8 128 number of stamps and denominations thereof were entirely destroyed 


81. 509. 15 
That the safe which had been provided for the safe-keeping of stamps from 


r acts eA a mmcesseee Wousvetimectie 


accidents of this character was filled at the time of the tire, and that the 
stamps which were destroyed were those which were placed in a locked 
closet in said office. That said fire originated without any fault on the part 
of this affiant. and that ev was done by him to protect and save the 
property of the Government which he had under his charge. Wherefore, he 
prays that credit may be given to him to the amount of the value of said 
stamps destroyed by fire as hereinbefore stated. 
WILLIAM J. ELLIS, 
Deputy Collector. 
Sworn and subscribed before me January 23, 1893. 
H. L. BECKERD! 
United States Commissioner, Western District North ina. 


Mr. SAYERS. I want toask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina a question if he will yield to me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes, sir. 

Mr.SAYERS. Is there any document or paper from the Treas- 
. in regard to this matter? 

r. CRAWFORD. There is not. 

Mr. SAYERS. We ought to have information from the De- 
partment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the bill. 

Mr. MERCER. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was a d to; and accordingly (at5 o’clock and 41 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee, from the Committee on War 
Claims: A bill (H. R. 1491) for the relief of the Cumberland 
Female College of McMinnville, Tenn. report No. 56.) 

By Mr. RICHARDS, from the Committee on Claims: A bill 
(H. R. 684) for the relief of the heirs of the late Mrs. Catherine 
P. Culver. (Re No. 79.) 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands: A bill (H. R. 889) for the relief of William P. Keady. 
(Report No. 80.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills; which were re- 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3354) for the relief of Mrs. Mary B. Hulings; the 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2090) for the relief of Nicholas J. Bigley; the 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, severely read twice, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr, CHILDS: A bill (H. R. 3697) for the erection of a cus- 
tom-house and post-office building at Joliet, Ill.—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 3698) to amend An act to 
amend section 4400 of title 52 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, concerning the regulation of steam vessels,” ap- 
parel August 7, 1882, and to amend section 4414, title 52, of the 

vised Statutes, ‘‘ Regulation of steam vessels ”—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate end Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD (by request): A bill (H. R. 37 10) to make 
available the sum of $250,00U appropriated in 1890 and suspended 
in 1891, to provide accommodation for the Government Printing 
Office—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COOPER of Florida: A joint resolution (H. Res. 67) 
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for a survey of the harbor at Canaveral, Fla.—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. COMPTON: A e> resolution (H. Res. 68) author- 
izing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to expend 
for the daily collection of garbage any unexpended balance of 
the appropriation made for such collection of garbage for the 
f onthe of May, June, July, August, and September—to the Com- 
mittee on Sp ropriations. 

By Mr. ELSON of West Virginia; A resolution to print 
certain hearing had before the Committee on Waysand Means— 
to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ADAMS: A bill (H. R.3699) for the benefit of Theoph- 
alus T. Garrard and others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BERRY: A bill (H. R. 3700) granting an honorable 


discharge to Lieut. Edward Clements, Company H, Fifteenth 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 3701) for repayment of pure 
cht se money to E. C. Masten on erroneous entry of public lands 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 3702) for the relief of 
Benjamin P. Rogers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3703) for the 
relief of A. J. and B. F. Haydon—to the Committee on War 
Claims. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3704) for the relief of George and Charles 
Shindler, of Spencer County, Ky.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also;a bill (H. R. 3705) to grant a pension to Ira Manly—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3706) for the relief of Abijah B. Gilbert—to 
the Committes on War Claims. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. H. 3707) to re- 
move the charge of desertion from the record of John Haug, alias 
John Hogg—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAYNER: A bill (H. R. 3708) for the relief of the 
heirs of Edmund Wolf—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VAN VOORGIS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3709) for the 
relief of H. P. Willey on account of injuries received by him on 
the Sth of June, A. D. 1893—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD (by request): A bill (H. R. 3711) for the 
relief of William S. Grant—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3712) for the relief of the as- 
signee of Samuel E. Odgen—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Papers to accompany House bill 3660— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Petition from Missouri Flat Alliance, 
Oregon, for forfeiture of land grants—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

Also, resolutions of the Council of Federated Trades of Astoria, 
urging the enforcement of the Geary law—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KIEFER: Petition of the Northern German Annual 
Conferencs of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the repeal of 
the Geary law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky: Petition of J. E. Huffman, 
of Kenta „praying for increase of pension—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. f 

By Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts: Petitions of wholesale deal- 
ers, of Austin, Tex.; of Detroit Board of Trade; of Danbury 
(Conn.) Board of Trade; of Haverhill and Gloucester (Mass.) 
Boards of Trade, and others, for the consolidation of third and 
fourth class mail matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. : 

Also, petitions of Chicago Paint, Oil and Varnish Club; of 
San Antonio Board of Trade, of Newburyport and Stoneham 
(Mass.) Boards of Trade, and of the Nation aint, Oil, and Var- 
nish Associations, for the consolidation of third and fourth class 
mail matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Petition of Rebecca E. Mil- 
ler, widow of Riley Miller, deceased, late of Company H, First 
Alabama Cavalry Volunteers. praying that the charge of deser- 
tion be removed from the military record of her late husband— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, October 6, 1893. 


The Senate met at II o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. GEORGE ELLIOTT, D. D., of Georgetown, D.C. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CHINESE-EXCLUSION ACTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, stating,in further re- 
sponse to a resolution of September 7, 1893, that the steamship 
companies have increased their rates for the transportation of 
Chinese from San Francisco to Hongkong from to $51 per 
capita for steerage passage, etc.; which, on motion of Mr. HALE, 
was, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. GORMAN. I present a petition signed by Hurst, Purnell 
& Co., Gill & Fisher, Armstrong, Cator & Co., Woodward, Bald- 
win & Co., Daniel Miller & Co., Hodges Bros., James S. Gary & 
Son, and 325 other commercial firms of Baltimore, Md., pray 
for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-calle 
Sherman law and for immediate and favorable action looking to 
the passage of the Wilson bill. This petition is signed by all 
the leading merchants of Baltimore, representing I suppose, 
two-thirds of the trade and commerce of that city. ‘The petition 
is quite lengthy, and as the bill to which it refers is now pend- 
ing atone the Senate, I simply move that the petition lie on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CALL presented the petition of C. F. Giles, master me- 
chanic, and other citizens of Jacksonville, Fla., praying for the 
unconditional repeal of the so-called Sherman lew which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of the city council of Omaha, 
Nebr., praying that the Secretary of the Treasury be requ 
to award the contract for the construction of a public building in 
Omaha for which an appropriation of $1,200,000 has been made 
by Congress; which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Wausa, Nebr., pray- 
ing for the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause 
of a so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented the petition of John Everman, 
late private esate K, Eighth New Jersey Volunteers, pray- 
ing for the removal of the aaao of desertion; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


BILLS INTRODUCED., 


Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 1049) for the relief of 
John Everman; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PEFFER. I introduce a bill by request. I wish to state 
that I do not regard its provisions as practicable or even desira- 
ble at this time, but at the requestofa numberof gentlemen who 
regarditas very important that the Committee on Finance should 
consider it, I introduce the bill andask that it be referred to that 
committee. 

The bill (S. 1050) to provide for the employment of labor and 
the prosperity of the people of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. DAVIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1051) for the re- 
lief of Jean Louis Legare, of the Dominion of Canada; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1052) extending the benefits of the 
act of June 27, 1890, to certain persons; which was read twice by 
its title,and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 1053) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel P. Harris; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1054) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Joseph R. Nicklin; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 1055) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the cases of Edward N. 
Fish and others forsupplies furnished the Indian service; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1056) for the relief of John Wil- 
liams, of California; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1057) for the relief of William R. 
Wheaton and Charles H. Chamberlain, of California; which was 
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read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1058) for the relief of Chester B. 
Sweet, of California; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. r 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 1059) to provide for the 
payment of taxes due on property seized by order of the courts 
of the United States; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompaning papers, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 1060) to ratify and confirm 
an agreement with the Alsea and other bands of Indians located 
upon the Siletz Reservation in the State of Oregon and to make 
appropriation for carrying the same into effect; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 


COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by mə to the pending repeal bill. I ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. s 

The amendment was read, ordered to be printed, and to lie on 
the table. as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. BLACKBURN to the bill (H. R. 
1) to repeal a part of an act a 8 July 14, 1890, entitled. An act direct- 
ee Hy purchase of silver bullion, and the issue of Treas notes thereon, 
and for other Ld pte ml »” viz: Strike out line 14, page 2. to line 26, inclusive, 
and insert the following as section 2: 

“SEC, 2. That on and after the Ist day of January, 1894, any mine-owner or 
smelter producing silver, which is derived exclusively from mines situated 
in the United States or its Territories, and which is of the required fineness, 
may present the same at any of the mints of the United States and the same 
shall be coined free into silver dollars of the present standard, except the 
seigniorage hereinafter provided for, if presented insums not less than 8100. 
Sk. 3. That on the first day of each month the Secretary of the 
shall establish the seigniorage for each following month. 

“SEC. 4. Theseigniorage for the coining of silver shall be the difference be- 
tween the market price of silver bullion and the united value after coined, 
which seigniorage shall not be coined, but shall be sold by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in open market, at home or abroad, at the highest price for 
gold, which gold shall be held in the , and used only for the purpose 
of maintain parity between the two metals. 

“Seo. b. In or 33 83 the average price of sil- 
ver sold by him the month preceding control, when he has sold any, 
otherwise the average price in the cities of London and New York. 

“Sze. 6. In order to protect the mints against imposition, no silver shall be 
coined under this act, except such as is produced by smelters situated in the 
United Sta and shall be stamped, marked, or molded as directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is hereby authorized to appoint such officers 
or agents, and fix their compensation, and prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as may be n to carry this act into effect, 

“Sec. 7. The silver bullion sold as heretofore Pb ga shall have its ear- 
marks removed, and shall after sale lose its privilege.” 


GOVERNMENT LOANS. 


on ALLEN submitted tne following resolution; which was 
read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and heis hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate whether the Government at any time since the 5th day 
of March, 1885, to the present time has borrowed any money; if so, the amount 
borrowed, of whom and when borrowed, and the character of the security 

ven therefor; and to transmit all correspondence relating to the borrow- 

of such money. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to have the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have no idea that I would object to the 
resolution, but the better way is to let these . of in- 
quiry, which come in so thick and plentiful these times, be 
printed under the rule and laid over, so that Senators can see 
them. Otherwise they will pass here without the knowledge of 
a single person except the Senators who offer them. I do this 
with the utmost respect to the Senator from Nebraska and for 
his resolution, but the rule had better be adhered to. It is the 
best way to do business. Therefore I object. Let the resolu- 
tion go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well; letit go over and be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection, and the resolu- 
tion goes over under the rule. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: = 

A bill (H. R. 1920) to amend section 4430, Title LII, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (H. R. 2000) to amend the first paragraph of section 1, 
chapter 4, of the acts of the first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 

hua? relating to vacancies in the offices of President and Vice- 

ent; 

A bill (H. R. 3131) to disqualify justices, judges, and commis- 
sioners of the United States from sitting in courts or hearing 
certain cases; 
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A bill (H. R. 3203) for the relief of Mrs. Victor Thunot; 

A bill (H. R. 366) providing for the sale of the old custom-house 
and lot connected therewith, in the city of Louisville, Ky.: and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 34) provi for the disposition 
of certain personal property and money now in the hands of the 
receiver of the Church of Jesus Christof Latter- Saints, a 
pointed by the supreme court of Utah, and authorizing its appli- 
cation to the charitable purposes of said church. 


PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON BANKING. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a „ coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
read. 

The resolution, submitted by Mr. PEFFER on the 4th instant, 
was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That a select committee of three Senators be appointed by the 
Vice-President, whose duty it shall be to consider and report whether any 
and what legislation is necessary to improve the es e of the 
country, to the end that greater steadiness may be maintained in currency 
circulation; that there be less interruption in the business of exchan; 
that depositors may have better security against loss, and that savings o 
the people may be more safely kept. 

Said committee shall hold its sessions in the city of Washington, its neces- 
sary clerical work shall be performed by a person or persons then in the 
employ of the Government—a committee clerk not then otherw.se necessa- 
rily employed, or a person to be detailed by the Secretary of the Senate. 


aid committee may sit during sessions and recesses of the Senate, but 
shall not incur an — nor to be provided for by the Senate without express 
authority first and obtained. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I think it infinitely better that the reso- 
lution should go to the Committee on Finance, and therefore I 
move its reference to that committee. 

— STEWART. On that motion I desire to make a few re- 
marks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President is it true that we have no 
law on the statute book requiring the purchase of four and a 
half million ounces of silver bullion a month? Tf that be true 
why did our foreign creditors, foreign bondholders and national 
banks combine to create the lamentable panic which has dis- 
tressed the country? If that be true, why is it that an extra 
session of Congress has been called to repeal such a law? 

I hold in my hand a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
which, in effect, 

DECLARES THAT THE LAW 


regung the purchase of four and a half million ounces of silver 
bullion per month is not mandatory; that it is not binding, but 
after all it is merely a matter of discretion with the Secretary 
of the Treasury. If thatbe true, why should not Congress either 
adjourn or direct its attention to some other business? 

e were told by the President in his call that the law is man- 
datory. He said that under that law the Secretary must pur- 
chase four and a half million ounces of silver bullion monthly 
until it was repealed by Congress. I will use his exact lan- 
guage: 

And whereas the 


cial policy which the executive branch of the Government 
unwise laws which must be executed until repealed by 


Again the President said in his message: 


This law provides that in 8 for the four million and five hundred 
thousand ounces of silver bullion which the Secretary of the Treasury is 
commanded to purchase monthly. 


“ COMMANDED,” 


I call attention to the word “commanded.” He is commanded 
to purchase it monthly, the President says. There are several 
other references by the President in these documents declaring 
that the law is mandatory. 

But this mandatory law has not been enforced, it has not been 
complied with, as appears by the various communications from 
the Secretary of the Treasury which I have before m». I will 
call attention to the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
response to a resolution of the House of Representatives. tt is 
dated October 4, 1893. But before I read that probably I had 
better read the law which the President regards as mandatory, 
and which we are called upon to repeal. The clause of the law 
which we are called upon to repeal is as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to . trom 
time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so 
much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the market price 
not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver. 

In the month of July there was offered 


AT AN EXTRAORDINARILY LOW PRICE, 


present perilous condition is largely the result ot a finan- 
finds embodied in 


lower than ever before in the history of the world previous to 
that time, 6,068,000 ounces, and the amount purchased was onl, 
2,391,568.740unces. During that same month there was ex 


from the city of New York to Europe 5,383,146 ounces, and from 
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San Francisco 287,261 ounces, making a total of 5,670,407 ounces. 
The prices at which this six million and odd ounces were ofiered 
ranged all below 80 cents an ounce, some as low as 73 cents an 
ounce, and some from73 upto 78 cents an ounce. This is cheaper 
than it has been in the history of the world, and below the cost 
of production. 
uring the month of A t there were offered 4,783,000 

ounces, and there were purchased only 3,887,500 ounces. The 
offers during the month of August were even lower than they 
were during the month of July. Still the purchases were not 
made. There was exported during the month gf August 3,117,- 
447 ounces. 

After reciting some of these facts, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury remarks—I now read from the letter to which I referred a 
few moments ago: 


It is dificult to fix the market price of silver, especially as the prices 
vary constantly from day to day, and, in fact, almost sourly, and when the 
sellers or dealers themselves differ so widely in the rates at which they offer 
silver to the Government. 


THAT IS PRECISELY THE CONDITION 


of all the stocks and property bought on boards and brokers’ and 
stock 5 in the civilized world: but has it ever been 
doubted that it was the duty of a broker having an order to buy 
if the stock or property was o%ered at a price below his limit, 
both as to price and amount? The limit fixed by law as to price 
is $1.29 an ounce. The limit as to amount is 4, 500, 000 ounces in 
each month. The offers were only a little over 50 per cent of 
that limit. There was no difficulty in filling the order within 
the limit fixed by the law. No orders had ever been filled in the 
execution of the law at so low an average as the offers made dur- 
ing the months of July and August. 


THE SECRETARY GOES ON FURTHER TO SAY: 


In view of these facts it seems eminently proper that, as the Government 
of the United States is oe largest purchaser of silver in the world, the Sec- 


The statute declares the extortionate price to be above $1.29; 
below that price 
THE SECRETARY MUST BUY 


at the lowest market price at which he can secure 4,500,000 ounces 
each month. Sothe lowest price in July and Augustcan not be 
regarded as extortionate; it can not be regarded as unreasonable. 
It was a price so much below the cost of production that it closed 
every ein America. The Secretary pr 
And itis simply because the dealers were not willing to accept what was 
considered a fair market price that 4,500,000 ounces were not purchased 
during the months of July and August. 

They offered to sell it lower than it had been sold in the his- 
tory of the world, and he would not buy it. 

he Go honid for silver bul- 

nen ere i o vee than are pala by iodividuals, er why one reliner or dealer 
should receive a price for his silver greater than that paid to another on the 
same day and in the samé market. 


Of course it is the duty of the Secretary to buy it at the mar- 
ket price, to buy it 
AT THE PRICE OFFERED 


within the limit fixed by the statute. It will not be presumed 
that all purchases were to be had at the same price. They never 
are. Aman filling an order for a thousand or two thousand shares 
of stock buys it within his limit, and until his limit is reached 
he continues to buy it. He is not compelled to buy all the lots 
offered at the same price. The quotations vary. 

The Secretary of the Treasury further says, in the letter to 
which I have referred: 


The silver bullion which the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to go 
chase is not graded or divided into classes like other commodities, such as 
wheat, cotton, pork, etc., but must be purchased and paid for at one degree 
of fineness, namely, 1.000 fine, or in other words, pure silver; and therefore 
there can be no reason why it should be offered or purchased at different 
prices at the same time. 


Such a remark as that, in view of purchasing within a given 


limit, seems most strange. 


In purchasing all other commodities and ies the Government en- 
deavors to purchase at the market rate, and eving that there was no 
reason why this rule should not govern the Secretary of the Treasury in 
making purchases of silver, the of m counter offers when the 

caked were rded as in excess of the market rate was adopted on 
12th day of June and has continued ever since that date. 


The po adopted is to make counter offers. Suppose 
orders his 


aman 


roker to buy a thousand shares of stock, and he 


should go into the market and find the price is too high. Suppose 


the broker had a limit of $100 a share from his principal, and 
shares were offered for 80, $70, and $80, and he should refuse to 
buy because they were offered at different prices, would he not be 


LIABLE TO AN ACTION FOR NEGLIGENCE 


in not filling the order? Of course he would be. Every lawyer 
knows that his limit being given, and the stock being oñered to 
him below that limit, he must buy or he would be liable in dam- 
ages for any injury which would result from a failure to execute 
his orders. If the Secretary may make a counter offer below 
the offer of the seller and excuse himself from buying 4.500, 000 
ounces in any one month he may excuse himself from buying any 
silver under the law. He might offer only 10 cents un ounce if it 
was necessary to make so low an offer to make sure that no one 
would sell to him. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Would it interfere with the Senator if I 
were to ask him a question? 

Mr. STEWART. I would rather not beinterrupted. Thisis 
a legal argument, and I proponas to go through with it. Then I 
will stand any amount of questioning which any Senator desires 
to make, and to any extent. 

With two e only the Department has been able to purchase more 


or less silver on its counter offers every pure day, thus establishing 
the fact that the rate fixed by the Department was a fair mar get rate. 


The Department had obtained a little silver, 
BUT THEY HAD NOT FILLED THE ORDER 
at the counter offers, and that was ‘‘a fair market rate.” Un- 
doubtedly the Department got some silver which people were 
bound to sell. They may have got tome from Colorado, where 
they had to sell it in order to reopen their banks when they had 
been deprived of currency by the refusal to purchase silver by 
the Government. The necessities of men may have made them 
sell silver on these counter offers. But because the Secretary 
of the Treasury got some silver by making these counter offers, 
he did not get what the law reyuired, nor did he buy at the 
market price. He took advantage of the necessity of the seller 
and made him sell below a fair market price. ould a broker 
who had an order to buy a thousand shares of stock at $100 each, 
when the stock was offered to him for 30, 40, or 50 per cent below 
the limit be justified in making a counter offer and failing to 
buy? Can the Secretary be justified in dealing in that way? 
to a fixed market 
— ot tho. world must 8 rr aaea 
TO THAT PROPOSITION I TOTALLY DISSENT. 

It is in the teeth of all the authorities. There is no pretext 
for it. The market price in the place of purchase and delivery 
always governs, 

The Secretary continues: 


sary to take the prev: dere into era! $ as that mar 
ket obtains by far the greater part of its silver from the United States Mex- 
ico, and South America, it follows that the Treasury ment should be 


able to purchase silver here at a lawer price than that of the London market, 
the cost of placing silver in that market being between three-tenths and four- 
tenths of a cent per ounce. 

The Secretary claims that he could buy silver cheaper in the 
London market, and that he hasa right to be governed by the 
London market. That is not the law. Hə had no such ht. 
If he were a stockbroker and had undertaken to disobey the 
orders of his principal by referring to the London market, he 
would have to pay to his princi the damages which might 
result. 

The Secretary continues: 

What is the market price of a given article at the time of the 1 
between the buyer the seller is always a question of more or 


differ- 
ence of opinion between them, and itis a question which neither of them 
alone can settle. 


Here the Secretary undertook 
TO FIX THE MARKET PRICE 

and would not fill the order which the statute required, but made 
a counter offer at which he could not obtain the silver which the 
law required him to purchase. He refused to buy silver when 
offered in the market, although the offer was far below the limit of 
the stitute, and below the cost of production, What kind of an- 
swer would a broker make to his principal if he said, I could not 
agree with the sellers upon the pase; they asked more than I 
thought the thing was worth?” The principal would say, * Did 
I not employ you to buy and give youa limit and it was offered 
to you below that limit; then, why did you not take it? Your 
hae, fs to take it makes you liable to me for damages.” 

The Secretary says further: 


It can be adjusted by mutual t, and the effort of the Govern- 
ment since June 12 last has been simply to ascertain the fair market price of 
silver bullion on each day it was offered for sale and, when — — to 
make its at that price. 


I shall insert in my remarks here the documents from which 
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pa yer shale vpn sper yak jnaty opguoe neg giving th S SATOR SOUNS 

of July, 1893, 309, together with the cnet thereat the amount. Gate, and price of 
0 s cost the: e amount. an o 
each purchase, and the name of the vendor. Also, the te amount of 
silver bullion offered for sale during the said month of July, the amount, 
date, and price of each offer. and the name of the person making such offer.” 

I have the honor to transmit herewith statement „ by the Bureau 
of the Mint, giving in detail the information reques 

Respectfully, 


> J 


1 have read in the order of their dates and hand them to the Re- 
| porte: 
The documents referred to are as follows: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, in — to a resolution of the 
Senate August 21, 1893, relative to the purchase of silver bullion in the 
month of July, 1893. 

August 23, 1893.—Laid upon the table and ordered to be printed. 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1893, 
SIR: In accordance with Senate resolution of A 7 21, 1893, as follows: 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, ai- The PRESIDENT Of the United States Senate. 


Statement of the amount of silver bullion offered to the Government during the month of July, 1898, and purchased under act of July 14, 1890. 


J. G. CARLISLE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Amount 


Date. By whom offered. Of whom purchased. | purchased. 
1893. Fine ozs. 
July 5 penr Smelting and Lead 30, 000 
Nesslage, Colgate & Co 20,000 
Wells, F o & Co. 25, 000 
Handy & an. 50, 000 
d — 50, 000 
Zimmermann & Fors 15, 000 
Consolidated Kansas ty 130, 000 
8 and Refining 
0. 
Clark, Dodge & Co 200. 000 
7 | M. Guggenheim Sons. . 100,000 M. Guggenh: 
Boston and Colorado Smelt-} 100,000 ted oS: Boston and Colorado 
Co, Smelting Co. 
Nesslage, oa & CO.. 20,000 
EARD & Forshay...| 50,000 
50, 000 
25, 000 
165, 000 
Sen as NBS REG, OSCR SA BS SESE SLES See SS S REE SILI eS PSR Rae eee Soa 
Consolidated Kansas City | 200,000 | .7350 |....do.......... 
Smelting and Refining Co. 
Wells, Fargo & Co__........| 20,000 
American Exchange Na- 148,000 
tional B 
bia cg Smeiting and Lead 50, 000 
50. 
Clark, Dodge & Co 100, 000 
PENEN — 100. 000 
10 Boston and Colorado Sm it 50,000 
Zimmermann & Forshay ..| 50,000 
American “Exchange Na- 8.000 
merican Exc! a- 
tional Bank. * 
pay & Harman 25,000 
55 50, 000 
Giark Dodge & 200, 000 k 
12 Hostonand Colorado Sia 100, 000 SDS | PRESENT PRESET BOERS E TT PLAN 
ng 
Zimm & 5 100, 000 
Nessiage, Colgate & CO 25, 000 
S net a Refining Go 
Smelting an 
Handy hea rth ener nl 50, 000 
14 “Boston aná Oolorsdo. Smelt- Boston and Colorado | 
ing Smelting Co. 


Zimmermann & Forshay r.... ß . ̃ . NEE 


G .= . r . •5m:mꝶ q “ß 
Handy & Harman 
Nesslage, Colgate & Co 


17 Zimmermann & Fors! 
Consolidated Kansas . 
Smel and Refining Co. 


Boston and Colorado Smelt- 730 Accepted 2222-2222... Boston and Colorado 50, 180.61 | 36,832.57 
ing Co. Smelting Co. 
AES Sees KURO ae Handy & Harman 75,309.07 | 55, 314. 51 
— Fesslage, Coigate & Go| 30,00 57545 50, 088. 80 2, 059.80 
19 -7160 | Declined and | Accepted Hoskier, Wood & Co.. 50, 570. 03 36,157.57 
80. 7150 ten- 
Boston and Colorado Smelt- Boston and Colorado 875. 27 375. 82 
ing Co. Smelting Co. 2 * 
M. Guggenheim Sons e x Lh [po NESTE :::: PEN al CREED 
8 Exchange Na- 73, 602. 66 52, 668, 81 
Zimmermann 3 00 do — P C eee aie O a ie 
Fargo & CO 7200 — e Co... 29, 1 
19 Consolidated Kansas City . 7150 Peete! a apace Consolidated Kansas 74, 878 58, 20. 83 
Smelting Refining melting and 
Co. Lelaing Co. 
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Statement of the amount of silver bullion offered to the Government during the month of July, 1898, and purchased under act of July 14, 1890—Continued. 


Price 
1 EAR Action. Price Amount | Cost ot 
Date. By whom offered. peep offered Of whom purchased. saree: Bo a 25 g PATEN 
28 Bidder. ounce.| contract. | ered. 
1893. Fine ozs. 
July 19 | Handy & Harman 50, 000 80. 7175 
21 | BostonandColoradoSmelt-| 50,000 | .7100 | Declined and |....do............. Boston and Colorado 
ing Co. Smelting Co. 
Bing, neg Sons 100000: |, e , neteuess M.Guggenheim Sons. 
Wells, Fargo & Co.. 100, . 7075 Wells, Fargo & Co 
—.—— 1 25, 7100 
— Bs] aa 
POS 777770 2045 — ü SPER OSA per RIP RGN UPR ee SILA 
20, 7085 |..----dO........] Accepted St. oe 1 5 ma 7⁰⁰⁰ 19, 852. 93 13, 897.05 
an 8 
a peed * Hoskier, Wood & Co. 7⁰⁰⁰ 50,415.86 | 35, 291. 10 
„ . 707 


SSS 


pester 9 
Declined and 
80. 6960 ten- 


NEEN SSS Ss 


Hoskier, Wood & Co 


EENS 50, «7050 
Hand 100, . 7050 
28 100, . 7050 
Boston and Colorado Smelt-| 50, o 
& Harman 150, 7000 3 
31 Am Exchange Na- 48, . 7065 | Declined and 
tional A 703 ten- 
Zimmermann & F'orshay...! 100,000 | .7150 |....do..........]..----- 
Wells, Fargo & Co — 
i Handy & Harman. 50. 


8 


Local p 
in lots of less than 10,000 
a during month of 


I hereby certify that the foregoing statement is correct. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, August 23, 1593. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in answer to a res- 
olution of the Senate of September 1, 1893, a statement of the amount of 
silver bullion purchased by the Treasury Department under the act of 
July 14, 1890, ete. 


September 11, 1893.—Ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. G., September 11, 1893. | 


2 receipt of the following resolu- 
“Resolved, t the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed 


tofurnish the Senate with a statement giving the ate amount of sil- 
ver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, during the month of Au- 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowled; 
tion passed by the Senate September 


Exel 
National Bank. 


Hoskier, Wood & Co. 
e Colgate & 


Hoskier, Wood & Co. 703 99,892.05 | 70, 281. 31 

— — Boston and Colorado . 703 50, 424. 72 35, 448. 58 
Smelting Co. 

ted for 46,- | American Exchange | 46,000 | 708 46, 335.03" | 33,574.16 


National Bank. 


R. E. PRESTON, Acting Director of the Mint, 


gust, 1893, together with the cost thereof, the amount, date, and price of each 
ee and the name of the vendor. Also the aggregate amount of silver 

ullion offered for sale during the said month of August. the amount, date, 
one prios o each offer, and the name of the person making such offer, and 
ow or.” 
In ey. Itransmit statement prepared by the Bureau of the Mint. givin; 
in de the information called for. All silver purchased under the act o 
July 14, 1890, been for in Treasury notes. The delay in furnishing 
this information more promptly was occasioned by the fact that returns 
have only been received to-day of silver delivered at San Francisco mint on 
purchases made on the 28th and 30th ultimo. 

Respectfully, yours, 


J. G. CARLISLE 


Secretary 


The PRESIDENT Of the United States Senate. 


Statement of the amount of silver bullion purchased by the Treasury Department under the act of July 14, 1890, ete. 


Price | Amount 


Amount aid | delivered | amount 
By whom offered. ot whom purchased. | purchased. parfine- n Relive 
ounce.| contract. ered, 
$ ° 28. Ounces. 
3 „000 0. 7125 8 Accepted. Thannhauser & Co... 34,000 80. 7090 34,111. 12 | 824, 184. 78 
. en- 
dered. 
2 | Selby Smelting and Lead 25, 000 ß Ire Steam ga Sets Sanne acne TEREN OINERA cect Palen seo EANA sat TOSS 
2 Boston and ColoradoSmelt- 40, 000 7100 |....do..........| Accepted Boston and Colorado 40, 000 89,761.60 | 28,190.97 
ing Co. 7 Smelting Co. 
2| Handy & Harman . 50, 000 7150 f do - do Handy & Harman 000 50,190.29 | 35, 589. 17 
4 | Bost m and Colorado Smelt- 35,000 | .7200 | Accepted Boston and Colorado 35, 000 34,714.40 | 24, 992. 21 
ing Co. Smelting Co. 


1898. 
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Statement of the amount of silver bullion purchased by the Treasury Department under the act of July 14, 1890, etc.—Continued. 


By whom offered. 


Fine 
pory Smelting and Lead 30, 
J. & W. Se & CO. 40, 
Consolidated Kansas City | 125, 


Smeltingand Refining Co. 


ozs, 
000 
000 
000 
Handy & Harman 50,000 
Wells Fargo & Co.. -r..--| 82,000 
BostonandColoradoSmelt-| 40,000 
ing Co. 

000 

000 


SoD Smelting and Lead 50, 


Hoskier, Wood & Co 21, 
Zimmermann & Forshay...| 70,000 


Consolidated Kansas City | 100,000 
Smelting and Refining 


Co. 

American Exchange Na- 74,000 
tional Bank. 

Handy & Harman 150, 000 


Nesslage, Colgate & Co 


Clark, Dodge & Co_......... 

Hoskier, Wood & G 

Bokani and Colorado Smelt- 
ing Co. 

. Ickelheimer & 

Hoskier, Wood & Go 


Ness „Colgate & Co 
Selby Smelting and Lead 


Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Clark, Dodge & Go. 
Handy & E an 


888 
885 


Consolidated Kansas City 80, 000 
Smelting and Refining 
Bostona and Colorado Smeit- - 60,000 
Piza Nephews & CO 25, 000 
Hoskier, Wood & Co ....... 50, 000 
Clark, Dodge & COO 50, 000 
Sey Smeiting and Lead 20,000 
Handy & Harman 100. 000 
Nesslage, Colgate & Co 10, 000 
Hoskier, Wood & Coo 18, 000 
American Exchange Na- 67, 000 
tional Bank. 
Wells, Fargo & Co 88, 000 
8 Ickelheimer & 72,000 
Handy & Harman 100, 000 
Wells, Fargo & Co- 32, 000 


Boston ana Colorado smelt- 40,000 
Hoskier, Wood & o 15, 000 


1 Colgate & Co ....| 10, 000 


Haudy & Harman 50, 000 
ESSR 6 

Hoskier, Wood & Co 40, 000 
Nesslage, Colgate & Co 25, 000 


Boston and Colorado Smelt- 50, 000 
ing Co. 


Thannhauser . 30, 000 
Piza Nephews & 2 875 diab 30,000 
Clark, Dodge & CO 100, 000 


9 0 Smelting and Lead 20, 000 


American Exchange Na- 46. 000 
tional Bank. 
pine ry Wood & CO 5 


a i 


22 


2 83 


2 9 


76⁰⁰ 


Bidder. 
i Ras Res ad eee LO „ BER SH Ea A BS eee) ME ae 
„5 eee m e Sy Ee ee ee, eee — 
Accepted - — — 3 See 125, 000 20. 7200 124. 820.18 | $89, 870.53 
sas City Smelting 
and Relining Co. 
DOCG ERI E cenonmnminsinentelcn caiaissnnnkawcnedsseenel N S conn EET, E — 
Boston and Colorado | ~~~ 40,000 7250 35,648.01 28, 785.15 
Smelting Co. 
o Selby Smelting and 50,000 | .7260 | 49,320.05 | 35,812.89 
Acce’ e 3 Hoskier, Wood & Co.. 21,000 | .7260 | 21,168.39) 15,368.25 
A ei RAR ORSA E ES SAH p — — 
80. 726 ten- 
dered. 
SA Accepted Consolidated Kansas 100,000 | .7260 100, 195. 20 72,741.71 
Roksingoo 
en OD ew atcha bitch get A O A American Exchange 74,000 | 7260 73,779.63 | 53,564.01 
National Bank. : 
Ben: VERO eee gery al tara Handy & Harman 125,000 | .7260 | 124,904.45 | 90, 680. 62 
ounces. 
Declined and | Accepted for 65,- |...... . eee ee 65,000 | 7515 65,094.66 | 48. 918. 64 
N 000 ounces. ` 
* Colgate & 40, 0007515 39, 371.28 | 29,587.52 
Clark, Dodge & Co 100,000 751 99,409.83 | 74. 708. 49 
Hoskier, Wood & Co. 117,000 7515 | 116,932.36 | 87,847.66 
Boston and Colorado 35,000 | 7515 34. 647. 36 26, 037.49 
Smelting Co. 
Heidelbach, Ickel- 76,000 | 7515 75,975.25 | 57,095.40 
heimer & Co. 
Hoskier, Wood & Co. 136,000 | 7515 | 135,477.53 101, 811. 88 
Nesslage,Colgate&Co 40,000 7515 , 367. 19 „ 
Selby Smelt and 50,000 | 7515 , 074.69 | 36,879.63 
Lead Co. 


Wells, Fargo & Co 20,000 


Clark, Dodge & Co... 100; 000 7515 | 100,059.52 | 75, 194. 73 
Handy & Harman 150, 000 7515 | 149,663.66 | 112,472.24 
Consolidated Kansas 80,000 7515 „551. 34 | 59, 782. 83 
Cit. . and 
Refining Co. 
Boston and Colorado 60, 000 7325 59,947.99 | 43,911.90 
Smelting Co. 
FTT 5 enn nane] eaaa aaaea scones 
* 
Hoskier, Wood & Co. 50,000 | .7325 49, 820.81 36,127.49 
Clark, pode & Go. 50, 0007825 | 49,616.28 | 36,343.92 
8 ting and 20, 000 78325 19,678.00 | 14,414.14 
Handy & Harman 1000, 000 .7325.| 100,617.25 | 73,702.14 


American Ex 67, 000 
National a 


1 Ickel- 72, 000 
heimer & Co. 
Handy & Harman.... 25, 000 


e Boston and Colorado 40,000 
Smelting Co. 


RN |. Stee Tf :.... r...... . A 
. ERROR RY TEEN Caer ESS PERRIS Renan eaves ieee 
Declined and | Accepted for 50,- | Handy & Harman 50,000 | .7425 50, 186.48 | 37,263.46 
8 ten- 000 ounces. 
ered. 
Mone A O Hoskier, Wood & Co. 40,000 | .7425 39,922.82 | 29, 642. 69 
Declined and | Accepted N , Colgate & 25,000 | .7425 25,114.56 | 18, 647.56 
.| Boston and Colorado 50,000 | 7425 50. 508. 85 37, 569.65 
Smelting Co. 
Thannhauser & Co.. 30,000 | 7525 29,582.29 22,260.67 


----40..........| Accepted......... American Exchange 46,000 | 0.7525 | 46,448.09 | 34, 948. 42 
National Bank. | 
SPO VRSE —.8—.—.—— Hoskier, Wood & Co. 130, 000 -7525 | 159, 389.15 | 119, 940. 34 


159,000 | 7525 150,345.80 | 113,172.86 
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Statement of the amount of silver bullion offered to the Government during the month of July, 1893, and purchased under act of July 14, 1890—Continued. 


Price 
at Action. Price | Amount | Cost of 
Amount which 
Date. By whom offered. T1 —— Of whom purchased. FFF 
5 tment. Bidder. ounce. | contract. | ered. 
ang 2 Nesslage, Colgate & Co 750, 000 (20.7825 Declined and | Accepted for 30,- | Nesslage, Colgate & 
4 es & CO. . or 30,- 3 
* e $0. 7025 ten- 000 ounces. Co. 
ered. 
25 | Handy & Harman 100, 000 .7450 | Declined and 
30.7375 ten- 
dered. 
25 | Clark, Di % TTTT—T—T—. Rea ene TTT 
25 Nesslage, 1 1 75 do 3 for 26,- n Colgate & 26,000 [7875 26, 266.58 | 19, 371. 60 
ounces. 
25 | M. Guggenheim Sons. . 50,000 .7475 do Accepted ........ Mo M. Guggenheim Sons 50,000 | . 7375 50,408.27 | 37,172.41 
25 | BostonandColeradoSmelt-} 35,000 740 do BR |. eee eee = 8 8 35,000 | 7875 39| 25,870. 31 
me : 
— Mp do „ ecm ed Hoskier, Wood & Co. 50,000 | .7375 | 60,265.04 | 37,070. 47 
A DDE O NATAN E ̃᷑ĩÄ P a A E 7˙ a 
28 Fri A, AT AEA, „ Handy & Harman 75,000 7875 75, 557. 90 55, 724.01 
ounces. 
28 | Zimmermann & Forshay...| 50,000 | 7500 . d 0 Accepted — & For- 50, 0007875 50, 886. 90 37,529.09 
ay: 
28 | Hoskier, Wood & Co 70,000} .7400 |__..do..2.......|.-.- 8 Hoskier, Wood & Co. 70,000 | .7875 69,450.23 51, 219. 54 
28 poate Colgate & CO 100, 000 7400 . doo N Neasiage, Colgate & 100,000 | .78.5 
150,572.89 | 111,047.61 
l RR CORR a ros, Saga 50,000 .'7410 . d0 G%%%*1TE SON (1 GOES Ane theca 50,000 | . 7875 
28 Selby “Sinelting and Lead 45,000 7400 do 2 ETSA Selby e and 45, 0007875 45, 808. 78 33, 481. 00 
30 Wells, 400 — ier!!! rd 
Aidi * 9 ten- 
30 3 Smelting and Lead ee cone Sony N and 30,000 | 7475 30,070.09 | 22. 477. 39 
30 St. Louis Smelting and Re- 15,000 | .7525 | Declined and | Accepted sei Louis Smelting 15,000 | .7475 | 14,904.80 | 11,208.61 
fining Co. pin ten- and Refining Co. 
80 ZTT AANT 20,000 | 7500 : Pan 5 20,000 | 7475 19, 454. 18 14. 542. 00 
20 | Clark. 8 2 50,000 7500 Clark, Dodge & CO 50,000 7475 40, 434. 00 36,951. 90 
30 American Exchange Na- 61,000 American Exchange 61,000 | .7475 60, 770. 46 , 425, 92 
tional Bank. National Bank. 
30 | Handy & Harman 50, 000 Handy & Harman.... 50, 000 7475 50,631.45 | 37,847.01 
ere . e . sceweusd 342, 500 342, 500. 80 249, 974. 34 
10.000 ounces, inc! 
charges, 
and fractions. | 
l 4, 783, 0. —.— z —— eaten | pe oa a ALEAR | 8,887,500 |... |8, 886, 107.11 |2,872,318.60 
R. E. PRESTON, Acting Director of the Mint. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, September 11, 1993. 
. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION, 
Letter from the S of the Treas transmiti rsuant to 
Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, stating, in reply to § S reso: | House resolution dated September 27, 1888. E és why silver 
muon Lof Fame eg yee 3 ot silver bullion exported during bullion was not purchased in the months of July and August. 
October 3, 1893.—Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. October 5, Jea 99 . — Weights, and Meas- 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICER OF THE SECRETARY, N DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF _ SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 2, 1893. Washington, D. C., October 4, 18938. 
Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the 5 of the following resolu- Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the recelpt of the 5 resolu- 
tion udopted by the Senate September 26, 1893 tion. passes by the House of 1 on September 27, 1893: 
“ Desolved, That the Beoretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, di- Resolved. | That the the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to inform the 


rected to inform the Senate what amount of silver bullion was exported dur- | House why ‘silver bullion was not Donnen in the monthsof July and Au- 
ing the months of July and August, 1893, together with the dates and amounts gust, 108, 40 8 the fall amous] rovided in the act of July 14, 1890.” 

ch ex I respecti su wing reply: 
19 reply Piare! the honor to state that the exports of silver bullion were | On August 13, 1890. the date of the act of July 14, 1890, went into effect, the 
as follows: equivalent of the London price for silver 1, 0007 ne in United States money 
was $1.1254. The amount of silver offered the A rate on this date was 


Fine $82,000 ounces, at prices ranging from 81.13 dg 81.14 per ounce fine. Of this 
ounces. amount 310,000 ounces were accepted at $1.1 
On the 15th of August the London ——.— $1,142; the New York price, 
81.143. The amount offered the Government was 704.770 fine ounces, at prices 
g from $1.14 to 51.1525. The Government purchased 417,770 ounces, at 
645, prices ranging from $1.14 to 81. 1405. 
372, 009 On August 18 the New York price was $1.19 to $1.19}. The amount offered 
401, 447 the Department was 590,000 fine ounces, at from 81.16 to $1.20 per ounce. Of 
22 100 SEL aia 540,000 ounces were purchased at prices ranging from $1.16 to 
|, 237 
493, 472 On the 20th of August, the price in New York from $1.20} to 21.203, 
70, 800 whi.e the London price was #1.1850. e amount offered on this date was 
489, 538 1,364,000 ounces, of which there were accepted 516,000 ounces at prices rang- 
216, 789 from $1.1945 to $1.20}. 
107, 586 the 22d the London rate was $1.1878, and the New York price $1.19. The 
B82, 418 amount offered was 1,520,000 ounces, of which 425,000 ounces were purchased 
50, 517 at from 81.193 to 81.195. 
89, 641 On August 25 the London price was 51.182. and the New York price $1.1975. 
287,089 The amounts offered the iy eden a ree 1,020,000 ounces, of which it 
323, 025 purchased 450,000 ounces at from $1.1 to 81 * 
N. e On August 27th the London rate was 81. 1707. New York price $1.18} to 
301, 926 $1.19}. The Department was 3 1,946,000 ounces, of which it purchased 
Total New Tork 613,000 ounces at $1.19 to 81-1 33 e eee e 
Total New Tork. 5, 283, 146 San Francisco (no dates) a on price on the 0 was 0 Ro ce 
ğan Francis agara (no dates) 81.193 to 81.1 The Department was offered amounts ting 1 
Oe eee — * $ 4 Cte of which it purchased 358,000 ounces, at $1.1949 to $1.19]. 
L. TS aE ER ais ASS 5, 670, 407 r NN an E The prices in New York on „ 5, 1890, were ig a half cent 
5 8 less than the onrate. The offers made the Department ranged from 
— 1.172 to $1.19}. Two small lots were purchased at from ŝi. 1272 to OBL 429. 
Very respectfully, The practice of acce: the lowest price as fixed by the bidders, and 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. which were almost wi t exception in excess of the prices quoted by the 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. ~ daily press, continued until June 12, 1893, when the system of making counter 
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of June on the 2ist day of that month, and that no further pur- 
chases would be made until July. After this announcement, it a that 
dealers in silver bullion in New York commenced to sell very fr Lon- 


don for future delivery. 
As is well known, on June 26 the legislative councils of India enacted a bill 
closing their mints against the free coinage of silver. Upon this action be- 


coming known there was % pressure to sell silver, and the market be- 
came 8 diso: the pe in London declining from 37 to 30} 
and in New York from & to 62 cents per ounce. 


On the Ist of July the price commenced to advance on speculative buying 
on Ame account, until on the 5th the price in London was equivalent 
to 75.94 cents, while certiticates for silver deposited with the Mercantile 
Trust Company of New York was quoted at 75 cents per ounce. Offers by 

ating 520,000 ounces, at prices ranging from 75.45 to 73 cents were made 

e Department on this day, but owing to the unsettled condition of the 
market and the belief that the price had been bid up for 8 pur- 
poses in anticipation of the resumption of purchases by the Department. it 
Was difficult to fix a price, and all offers were declined, and no counter bids 


made. 
On July 7 the offers of silver aggregated 1,178,000 ounces at prices ranging 
from 72 to 76 cents. The equivalent of the London price was 74.48 cents. ‘Che 
uotation for bullion certificates in New York was 72j cents. An offer of 
000 ounces at 72 cents was accepted, and the same rate tendered for the 
remaining 1,078,000, the offer of the Department being accepted for 488,000 


ces. 

It is dificult to fix the market price of silver, especially as the prices vary 
constantly from day to day. and. In fact, almost hourly, and when the sellers 
or dealers themselves differ so widely in the rates at which they offer silver 

othe Government. ` 

In view of these facts it seems eminently proper that, as the Government 
of the United States is the largest purchaser of silver in the world, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, after an examination of the offers and quota- 
— — of Sere noes 1 5 5 determine what in his Rac eee — a — 3 

ce, especially as the act o y „expressly provides for pur- 
. — of “4,500,000 ounces, or 80 much thereof as may be offered in each 
month at the market price thereof." It is evident that there are but two 
courses open to the Secretary of the Treasury under this statute. He must 

chase 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month at whatever prices may be 
asked by the dealers, no matter how unreasonable or extortionate they may 
be, or he must employ such means as are at his command to ascertain what 
the actual market pr is, and make, or offer to make, the purchase at that 
rate: and it is simply because the dealers were not willing to accept what 
was considered a fair market price that 4,500,000 ounces were not purchased 
during the months of July and August. There is no valid reason why the 
Government shouid pay for silver bullion higher prices than are paid by in- 
dividuals, or why one refiner or dealer should receive a price for his silver 
greater than that paid to another on the same — and iu the same market. 

The silver bullion which the Secretary of the ry is directed to 
chase is not graded or divided into classes like other commodities, such as 
wheat, cotton, pork, ete., but must be purchased and paid for at one de 
of fineness, namely, 1,000 nne, or in other words, silver; and, therefore, 
there can be no reason why it showd be off or purchased at different 
prices at the same time. In purchasing all other commodities and supplies 
the Government endeavors to pores at the market rate, and believin 
that there was no reason why t rule should not govern the Secretary o 
the Treasury in making purchases of silver, the practice of making counter 
offers.when the prices asked were re; ed as in excess of the market rate 
Was adopted on the 12th day of June last, and has continued ever since that 
date. ith two exceptions only the tment has been able to purchase 
more or less silver on its counter offers every purchasing day, thus estab- 
lishing the fact that the rate fixed by the Department was a fair market rate. 
In order to fixa 8 to be paid for silver the governing market of 


the world must be ted. 
of and demand for silver meetin London it is neces- 


As the world’s suppl. 
sary to take the prev: price there into eration; and asthat mar- 
ket obtains by far the ter of its silver from the United States, Mex- 


greater part 
ico, and South America it follows that the Department should be 
able to purchase silver here at a lower price than that of the London market 
the cost of placingsilver in that market being between three-tenths and four- 
tenths of a cant per ounce. 

What is the market price of a given article at the time of the negotiations 
between the buyer and the seller is always a question of more or differ- 
ence of opinion between and it is a question which neither of them 
alone can settle. It can be adjusted only by mutual agreement, and the ef- 
fort of the Government since June 12 last has been simply to ascertain the 
fair market price of silver bullion on each day it was offered for sale, and, 
when ascertained, to make its purchases at that price. > 


etfully yours, 
kenpo J. G. CARLISLE, 
Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, . 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
DEFINITION OF PRICE. 
Mr. STEWART. Price,“ in its commercial sense, is defined 
in the Century Dictionary as follows: 


The sum or amount of money, or its equivalent, which a seller asks or ob- 
tains for his goods in market; the exchangeable value of a commodity, the 
equivalent in money, etc. 


ti Price list.” 

A list of the at which stocks, bonds, and other property and mer- 
chandise are offered for sale; a price current. n 

I read now from Webster’s Dictionary: 


Price: The sum or amount of money at which a thing is valued, or the 
yalue which a seller sets on his goods in market; that for which something 
is bought or sold. 


We shall now see what the books say about market price.“ 
ane meaning of the term is well es hed. It will be found 


THE BOOKS COINCIDE WITH ME 
and take the same view of the question as was taken by the Sen- 


ator from Ohio 
ing here. I 


r. SHERMAN] when the bill was originally pend- 
insert in that connection again the remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio, in explaining the force and efect of the 
bill at the time it was under consideration. to show that he stated 
the rule of law correctly, and also to show that the President, 


when he called Congress together, understood this law and cor- 
rectly interpreted it in his message calling Congress together, 
and the bankers and the moneyed institutionsand the bondholders 
of Europe and America understood the law when they created 
the existing panic for the purpose of having the law repealed. 

The extract from Mr. SHERMAN'S speech is as follows: 

That the Secret: of the Treasury is hereby directed to purchase, from 
time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, orso 
much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the market price thereof, 
not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of silver. 

We have made it mandatory—not permissive, but mandatory—upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to buy .000 ounces of silver, which, at the full 
price that the friends of this bill believe it will attain, will purchase in a 
year 5 269,000,000 worth of silver bullion and will cause the is- 


sue of $69,000,000 of Treasury notes per annum. 
* 0 s * è s s 
Now, in to the words “‘ the market price thereof,” that language is 
in every bill that ever authorized the Secretary of the Treasury or any other 
officer to bu; 538 As a matter of course, the market price, not the 
fictitious ne, the only basis of the purchase. Those words are con- 
tained in the present Bland lawand in every law onthe subject. But it was 


said with a great deal of force thatas we 8 now to buy more than the 
entire production of domestic silver, the etary should not be 8 to 
jurchase unless the silver was offered to him, and that limitation ( 
believe it is scarcely a limitation at all) was applied that he should not 
bound to ae that which was not offered. and that, I understand, is the 
point my friend from Texas [Mr. COKE] is troubled about. 
a a 2 2 = = 


Then another difficulty arose. It was said that as the present silver cer- 
tificates oe ee cee all the silver dollars now in the Treasury, there was no 
mode by which the Secretary of the Treas: could pay these notes if pay- 
ment was demanded. It was 9 that in all probability it would not be 
demanded; but that was not a sufficient answer, because the law itwelf con- 
templated that ademand might be made for the redemption of these notes. 
Therefore, the committee provided that the Eon’ coinage of 2,000,000 of 
2 they made it ounces instead of . 000. 00 worth—2,000,000 ounces 
8 —.— 


if 
genet Record, volume 21, part 7, Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 


18. 
Mr. STEWART. Ishould like to ask in regard to the phrase “or so much 
thereof as may be offered in each month, at the market thereof.” 

Mr. SHER: . I have already stated about that. If it is not offered asa 
matter of course the Secretary can not buy it. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like the views of the Senator from Ohio as to 
whether it would be the duty of the Secretary of the Tre: under the 
langnage used in the bill to buy 4,500,000 ounces per month if amount 
were offered. or could he decline to buy on the pretext that it was not 
offered in this country at the market price in London? Could the Secre 
of the Treasury depress the price of silver by refusing to buy unless he coul 
get offers at the London price“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt the Secretary of the under the 
gravest r bilities and vest obligations to obey this law rigidly, 
would not allow himself any doubtful construction. He would go on and 
buy, whatever might be the results to himor to anybody, 4,500,000 ounces a 
month. We can notlegislate upon the idea that the officers of the law will 
disregard the law or evade it or avoid it. If I thought so I would want to 
abolish the office of the tary of the Tre: . The eyeof any man 
holding that position would be keenly set upon the language of the law and 
a fair construction of the law, and it is not to be assumed that he will avoid 
or evade the duty im upon him, whether he aoe itor not. Ihave 
not the slightest doubt that the present Secretary of the Treasury or nf 
other Secretary, whatever may be his party creed, would obey the law: 

if not. he ought not to be there a moment, and he would be liable to impeach- 
ment if he disobeyed the law. 

Mr. Stewart. I merely want to get the Senator’s idea. The Senator then 
does not think there can be any danger of the Secretary’s failing to bu; 
SUAN ences of silver a month if he can get it for less than paras provided 

this act 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not the slightest doubt of that. You can not le 
late upon the idea that the officers will not execute the law.—Jbid., page 7019, 


Mr. STEWART. I read from Sedgwick on the Measure of 
Damages, Tth edition, volume 1, page 586: 


It is the price, the market price of the article that is to furnish the 
ure of damages. (a). Now, what is the price of a 1 
market price? We consider it to be the value, the rate at ch the 
sold. To make amarket there must be buying and selling, purchase and 


sale. 


I shall read the note referred to, and also produce the books 
5 55 contain the authorities laid down in them. The footnote 
s as follows: 


@ MARKET PrRicE.—This is the invariable rule if there is a market price 
at that place. So, where the defendant had a monopoly of the coal market 
ace where he to make the delivery, the market price at 

that fixed the measure of and it was held error to charge 
that the measure of damages was the cash value of the kind of coal men- 
tioned at other towns near the place of delivery, “after deducting the con- 
tract price of the coal, and the cost and Sapresa of trans thither.” 
Bradley. J., said that, although the plaintiff would have received 
tablished that the value at the place of 


(Grand Tower Company vs. Phil- 


meas- 
the 
is 


lips, 23 Wall, 471.) 
I read from the syllabus in the case of Dana et al. vs. Fiedler, in 
12 New York Reports, 2 Kernan: 


the amount of the evidence should 


in ascertaining am 
the actual market value of the article 
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There is a case in 47 New York Reports, page 175, where an 
attempt had been made to fix the market price by referring to 
London. Thecourt held that the evidence was inadmissible. I 
shall read a shortstatementof the casein Sedgwick on the Meas- 
ure of Damages from the notes. Sedgwick says: 

The value at another time and place is not material, unless it tends to 


prove the value at the time and place in question. Where the evidence is 
gi at the place of delivery, the value elsewhere is not strictly compe- 
tent. 


The court held that the question of market price” could not 
be referred to England or a distant market if there was any 
nearer market. 

In the case of Grand Tower Company vs. Phillips et al., reported 
in 23 Wallace, page 472, the court held 


First. That notwiths the clause in the contract about “liquidated 
P. & S. were entitled to the actual damages sustained by them. 

Second. That the measure of such da (in view of the fact that there 
Was no market for the purchase of coal at the ee of delivery but that of 
the com: itself) was the ps which P. & S. would have had to pay for 
coal of the sort in the quantities in which they were entitled to receive it 
from the company under contract, at the nearest available market where it 
could have been obtained. 


In the case I referred to in 47 New York Reports, Durst vs. 
Burton et al., the court says: 


Where the evidence is clear and explicit at the place of delivery, the value 
at other gana is not strictly competent. (8 Wend., 435.) Nor was it mate- 
rial whether the plaintiff actually realized more or less because the result of 
his final disposition of it might be produced by contingencies entirely foreign 
to the principle upon which the rule rests. only possible relevancy of 
the * proof was its legitimate upon the value of the cheese 
in New York on the lith day of August, and a majority of the court think it 
was properly rejected for the reason. 


Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 
ask him a single question? 
Mr. STEWART. Yes. 


Mr. PALMER, I ask the Senator if he interprets the instruc- 
tions contained in the Sherman law in such a way as that the 
Secre of the Treasury shall buy only on the offers of the sil- 
ver people at the market price? s the Senator understand 
the law to contain any instruction as to what market is referred 
to? When no place of delivery is fixed, in what market must 
the Secretary buy? 

Mr. STEWART. That has already been determined by the 
usage of the Secretary of the Treasury for more than fifteen 

ears. Since 1878 it has been interpreted. It was before the 
Treasury Department and the practice was enforced. Silver 
was bought principally in the New York market, though some 
was bought at Denver, some at Carson, and some at San Fran- 
cisco. It was perfectly certain what market he was to buy in. 
It was the American market. It was not anticipated that he 
would buy in the Chinese market. The principal purchases 
were always made in the New York market. 

Mr. PALMER. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. STEWART. There were purchases under the former 
law, the act of 1878, and the purchases were continued under 
~~ 1 1890 at the same places and in the same manner for a 

on e. 

PALMER. If the Senator will allow me just there, do I 
understand him to say that instructions were given to buy in the 
American market, and that that is the interpretation of the law? 

Mr. STEWART. There is no doubtaboutit. The Secretary 
was to buy in the American market. That was the law. 


IT WAS NOT ANTICIPATED 


that he would go to China and Japan and the Fiji Islands to fix 
the price of American silver. The uniform practice of the Gov- 
ernment and the regulations of the Treasury Department re- 
2 him to buy in the American market, and those regula- 

ons were not altered when the Sherman law was passed. That 
is what ‘‘market price” means as laid down in the books, and I 
shall insert sufficient extracts in my remarks to satisfy every one 
that what I state is entirely correct. 

The market price is the price at the point at which the pur- 
chase and delivery take place. and the purchases are made in 
New York; the deliveries were to be made at the mints, and 
New York was the controlling market. The Secretary had no 
right to look across the ocean for a market price. To do so was 
not only unjust and illegal, but it was most prejudicial to the 
interests of the United States. The market price in London 
was not fixed by the sale of silver bullion. It has been fixed for 
zones by the sale of council bills. Council bills are sold in Lon- 

on through the Bank of England for the purpose of buying 


gold to pay interest on the Indian debt. They are purchased by 
merchants who have remittances to make to India. The mar- 
ket has been from time to time depressed not by the overpro- 
duction of the silver mines, but by an overissue of council bills, 
because if more council bills are issued than the market requires 
for remittances to India, 


THE PRICE NECESSARILY FALLS. 


Therefore the reference of the Secre of the Treasury to Eng- 
land or to London to ascertain the market price was a grievous 
injury to the people of the United States, particularly when the 
statute under which he was acting declares that it is the estab- 
lished policy of the United States to maintain the parity of the 
two“ metals,” not of the two coins.“ 

I say it was a violation of the law for the Secretary to join with 
manipulators in Great Britain and allow them to fix the price 
of silver by an overissue of council bills. It tended to destro; 
the parity; its object was to destroy the parity, and the refu 
to purchase when silver could be got for 73, 74, and 75 cents an 
ounce wasan effort to destroy the parity between the two metals, 
and was 

IN VIOLATION OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE STALUTE. 


I know that the gold men for their purposes have put a false 
interpretation upon this statute, and they quote it falsely every 
time. ‘Chey say that the statute requires the Government to 
maintain the parity between the two coins. If that had been in the 
bill as it was orig: y presented here it would not have passed. 
It was discussed here between my colleagues and myself, and we 
regarded it as a valuable thing that the Government had de- 
clared the policy that it would maintain the.parity between the 
two metals. 

We have heard a good deal about 


MAINTAINING THE PARITY 


between the two metals. The way it was attempted to be main- 
tained was to refuse one and use the other, to pretend that one 
was redeemable in the other. Against that construction I have 
contended for years. The Government inserted in a statute a 
3 that it would maintain the parity of the two metals. 

supposed that provision would be carried out in good faith. 
The purchase of four and a half million ounces of silver per 
month was for the express purpose of maintaining the parity and 
enhancing the value of silver equally with gold. That was the 
declared purpose, and yet we find the Secretary of the Treasury 
refusing to execute that law and refusing to purchase within 
the prescribed limit. 


WHY WAS ANY LIMIT PLACED ON THE PRICE 


which should be bought? Because we did not want to disturb the 
parity, and we would notallow the Secretaryito buy silver at more 
than 31.29 an ounce. It was the policy of the United States to 
raise itto that point, that was the parity anticipated. He wasto 
be limited in the 3 so as not to pay more than $1.29 per 
ounce, because if he paid more silver would be put above gold. 
That was the object; that was the fair construction of that law; 
but the false construction which has been given it has resulted 
in false quotations, and consequently the Administration has de- 
clared it to be its poney to maintain the B paniy between the two 
coins. That has nalways maintained by the stamp of the 
Government, and there has been no question of it at any time. 
A silver dollar would at all times buy as much as a gold dollar. 
The parity between the two coins was established and has been 
maintained; but the parity between the metals has not been. 
How has 
THE PARITY BETWEEN THE TWO METALS 


ever been maintained? It is the simplest thing in the world. 
When both metals are used and the price of one falls below that 
of the other the owner will loan to the borrower the cheaper metal 
and the borrower will pay his creditors in the cheaper metal, 
consequently the demand falls upon the cheaper metal, and the 
slightestshade of difference will throw the demand on that metal. 
Therefors the demand will raise the price so as to make that 
metal equal to the other. During all the ages the parity has 
been maintained by throwing the demand upon the cheaper 
metal. That is bimetallism. 

I have heard this illustrated in this way—I saw it in an 1 5 
ment of Mr. DAVIS, a member of Congress from Kansas, who 
stated it yey well, and I have seen it stated by other: Suppose 
a man is walking on his two feet and one foot is forward; what 
does he do? Does he bring up the other foot or does he cut it 
off to keep along even? 


HERE ARE TWO METALS; 


they walked along abreast of each other for thousands of years 
and the one which was behind was brought up by an additional 
demand. The gold men say, however, use the other is be- 
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hind we will not use it; we will cut it off, and stand and walk on 
one financial leg.” That is their idea of maintaining parity. 

The United States could maintain the parity without difficulty; 
but now.gold is worth 50 per cent more than it was twenty years 

o. It will buy 50 per cent more of all the necessaries of life. 
That fact, notwithstanding some have questioned it here, is so 
well established by scientists all over the world that any argu- 
ment with regard to it is unnecessary. 


THE AVERAGE RANGE OF PRICES 


has fallen 50 per cent, and gold has appreciated. Why has this 
happened? cause the demand for money was thrown upon 
gold alone. Now, let the demand be thrown upon silver; sell 


your gold when you can get the most for it, as you sell your 
wheat and your colton and everything else when you get the 
highest price for it; let the gold go; sell it; sell it for the highest 

rice, and put the demand on silver. Suppose we could sell six 

undred millions of gold and buy six hundred millions of silver, 
would there be any doubt about the abilityof this great country 
to undertake this? 

How did Germany depress the price of silver and enhance the 
price of gold? 

SHE HAD BEEN ON A SILVER STANDARD FOR AGES, 


She had absolutely demonetized gold in 1857. How did she do it? 
She sold her silver and bought gold: and other countries did the 
same. They sold their silver and bought gold, and put up gold 
and put down silver. At the time this was done silver was rec- 
ognized throughout the world as the best money metal. Cheva- 
lier and all the advocates of the demonetization of gold, when 
California and Australia were so productive, demonstrated that 
silver was more stable; that its production had been more regu- 
lar; that it was the money of the people; that it was less likely 
to fluctuate: and they wanted to go to the silver basis as a matter 
of philosophy. Countries which have been the most prosperous 
have been on a silver basis. If you have but one basis, the silver 
basis is far the more stable basis. 

What kind of a basis do you want? One that is stable. You 
want parity. What kind of a parity? You want the parity of 
your money with labor, with property. You know if it is not 
on a parity with property 

IT IS NOT AN HONEST MEASURE— 
if it is worth 50 per cent more at one time than it is at another. 
We hear talk about parity of the two metals, when what we want 
is an honest measure of value. The country having that will 
prosper, and without it it can not prosper. 

See how India prospered with an honest measure of value. 
With a parity between her rupees and labor and property her 
manufactures rose to be colossal. She was dominating the mar- 
kets of the Orient. The manufacturers of Great Britain were 
excluded from India almost entirely, and they were losing the 
entire Asiatic trade, because India had an honest measure of 
value and a man could calculate with certainty upon an enter- 

se. 

P WHY IS RUSSIA TAKING OUR MARKET FROM US? 

Why is she supplanting us in the European markets with her 
wheat? Because she hasa stable measure of value. Itis true it 
is fiat money, but by the quantity she keeps it on a par with sil- 
ver. She regulates it so that her 1 roubles shall be of the 
same value as silver, and she has not disturbed the silver of her 
country. 

We are distressed because 

OUR MEASURE OF VALUE IS CHANGING. 
Gold is going up and property is going down. Will the United 
States do what Germany did when she desired to depress silver 
and advance gold for the pu of imposing a heavier load upon 
France? She sold silver and bought gold. When we desire to 
lift the burdens off of our people and bring about the parity let 
this great country assert its power and buy silver and sell gold. 

It appears to me to be the end of the argument when we are told 

THAT OUR GOLD WILL GO AWAY. 


Has any country ever been any better off with gold, if they could 
get silver, and is not silver better? Is there anything in the his- 
tory ofothe world that will justify a contrary conclusion? The 
Pers have continually instilled in the minds of the people an 
ression that there is something peculiar in the quality of 
old,and that prosperity never can come by the use of silver. 
We do not want anybody to use it unless he wants to do so. If 
we sell our gold we can take the output of the silver mines for 
the next twenty years and not have money enough. Is not sil- 
ver good money? Did not the German Empire prosper with 
silver? Did she not whip France with silver? She was on a 
silver basis at that time, and gold was not a legal tender until 
1871, after the Franco-Prussian war. 
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Now we are told that the way to maintain the parity is 


TO SELL SILVER AND BUY GOLD, 


That is the way the parity has been destroyed. That is the way 
gold has been put up and silver put down. I have heard men 
on this floor propose to involve the country in debt, to increase, 
the taxation and burden upon the people by destroying the parity 
between gold and silver by buying gold and selling silver. Men 
propose that tostrengthen the reserves. The reserves are strong 
enough if you do not destroy them. I am opposed to destroy- 
ing the $600,000,000 of silver we have and I am in favor of get- 
ting more. 

I did not intend to speak at length upon this point, because I 
propose to discuss it in connection with my amendment 


PROPOSING A COMMON COIN 


with Mexico, Central and South America, when it shall be more 
important to advocate this proposition, but I could not help, in 
this connection, calling attention to the way the enemies of this 
country propose that we shall maintain the parity between gold 
and silver by buying gold and selling silver. Did you ever hear 
of a stockbroker who wanted to put up stock to sell it? Did you 
ever hear of a stock operator who wanted to bear stock to buy it? 

The Secretary of the Treasury has refused to execute this law 
in order to put down the price of silver, to destroy, not to main- 
tain, the parity. 


HE HAS REFERRED US TO FOREIGN MARKETS, 


foreign markets manipulated by English speculators in paper 
rupees, not silver. If this should be done by an agent refusing to 
buy silver at 75 cents an ounce, with the limit of $1.29, he would be 
liable in an action for damages. Of course the Secretary of the 
Treasury is acting for the Government. I can not believe that 
Mr. Carlisle, seeen his name is signed to it, could have written 
such a document. I think it was prepared in the Mint office by 
some clerk and handed to him to sign. He could not, as a lawyer, 
say that we must look to the market price in London whenall the 
authorities say that the market price is the price at the place of 

urchase and delivery, or that the Secretary could nullify the 
law by counter bids at which no silver could be bought. Mr. 
Carlisle's name must have been secured to it by the Bureau of 
the Mintin some way. He is overwhelmed with business; he 
caule not have read it; he could not have gone so far outside of 
the law. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I do not desire to occupy the 
time of the Senate more than a few minutes. It occurs to me, 
sir, that the present is a very good time to have a select com- 
mittee charged with nothing else temporarily than to examine 
the condition of our banking system, and, in view of what has 
taken place within the last ninety or one hundred and twenty 
days, to suggest remedies, if any there be, to conceded defects 
existing in the system. 

The Committee on Finance, very properly charged with mat- 
ters of this kind, has all of the business which it can properly and 
5 deliberately attend to. This is evidenced by the 
fact, if there were no other considerations entering into the cal - 
culation, that a number of resolutions, very important in their 
nature, have during the present extraordinary session been re- 
ferred to the committee, and because of the pressure which the 
business attending the consideration of the pending bill imposes 
upon that committee, it has been unable so far to report any of 
the resolutions to which I have referred, and it is a fact which 
we will all concede, I think, that during the next six months 
the Committee on Finance will have still greater pressure upon 
it for its time and its mental energies. 

If we may place reliance upon the current newspaper litera- 
ture it is evident that within sixty or ninety days at the farthest 
there will probably be presented to this body te its considera- 
tion a bill proposing a complete revision of our tariff laws. 
When that bill comes to this Me if it does, the Finance Com- 
mitte will have charge of it. en there are in connection 
with the pending bill fifteen amendments at this time. How 
many more will be presented during the nexttwo or three weeks 
it is impossible now even toconjecture. In any event, the time 
and the attention of the Committee on Finance, with all of its 
conceded ability, will be taxed to the utmost in the consideration 
of matters regularly brotght before the committee. 

Hence it has occurred to me that this is a good time to select 
a committee of three Senators whose natural and political incli- 
nations would lead them to a very careful and a very full, com- 
plete, and deliberate consideration of the whole question. 

These discussions have brought to light some of the more glar- 
ing defects of the present system of banking. They have brought 
to light not only defects in the system, but they have shown 
great dangers attending the operation of our present system of 
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banking. The Secretaries of the du the last three 
or four Administrations have repeatedly called the attention of 
Congress to defects in the national stem. 

Perhaps the most elaborate statement and the clearest was 

mted by the Comptroller of the Currency in his report to 

e Secretary of the Treasury for 1890. I will not read it nor 
do more than simply refer to it as showing anumber of features 
of the banking system which are really defects from the bank- 
ers’ standpoint, and the Comptroller urges variousamendments. 
His predecessor had urged amendments to the law, and the rec- 
ommendation was repeated the next year, in 1891, and again in 
1892. It has been a standing recommendation on the part of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and of the Comptroller of the 
Currency that some changes ought to be made in the national 
banking system. 

Then upon the part of the great masses of the people, outside 
of the ers, there isa growing dissatisfaction with the present 
banking system. The merchants, the small merchants, the men 
who do a limited business, complain of the extravagant and ex- 
orbitant rates of interest which they are compelled to pay for 
the use of money. There are afew private banks, and where ner 
are they are governed by the rates of interest that are charg 
and the rates of discount that are exacted by the national banks. 
Upon the part of the mechanics and upon the part of the farm- 
ers, more especially on the part of the farmers, there is a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the banking system based upon the 
grounds which I have just referred to, and upon the additional 

ound that it is an out (they so express it,and they so feel 
fi) that men who are able to purchase fifty or one hundred 
thousand dollars worth of government bonds may deliver them 
in escrow, if I may use the term, with the Treasurer of the 
United States and receive banking circulation upon it, receiv- 
ing interest upon the bonds and also receiving interest upon 
their notes which they lend to the people. These are onlya 
few of the complaints that might be enumerated. 

Hence, repeating, and with that ee ee I think this is a 
very good time to take up the subject carefully, deliberately, 
and with an earnest and sincere desire to arrive at some conclu- 
sion which will not gh benefit the bankers, benefit the large 
manufacturers, benefit the large dealers in all lines of trade and 
traffic, but which will egually well contribute to the general 
welfare, by some method that may be devised by a committee 
acting under instructions from the Senate. 

Mr. President, in opposing the reference of the resolution to 
the committee (for I can not see any good purpose to be sub- 
served oF that), I ask that eg gonn and nays be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. uestion is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey, to refer the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MCPHERSON., I wish tosay to the Senator from Kansas 
that there are, I think, two resolutions of the same character 
before the Committee on Finance proposing the appointment of 
acommittee or a commission for the purpose of ascertaining 
somewhat the same things the Senator desiresin his resolution. 
I think all such resolutions have gone to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and I therefore submit to him whether it would not be 
wise to have them all referred to that committee. The commit- 
tee will certainly re something back very soon. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey, if I may with propriety, whether there is any indication 
that there will be a speedy report upon these resolutions from 
the Finance Committee? 

Mr. MOPHERSON. I will state that it is the practice of the 
Finance Committee to report back as speedily as possible every- 
thing that is submitted to that committee for consideration. As 
the Senator from Colorado well knows, we have been considera- 
bly hurried in this Chamber, and therefore the Committee on 
Finance have had very short sessions and very few of them; but 
I think I can say to the Senator that the Committee on Finance 
will take up these matters and make a report upon all of them 


very goon. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, there is no resolution similar 
in character to the present one now before the committee. This 
is a resolution providing for the appointment of a committee to 
examine and report what, if any, legislation is necessary to im- 
prove the national-banking system. It is not for the collection 
of any facts or statistical information for the Senate, or anything 
of that kind, but simply for the appointment of a committee 
composed of three members of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Vice-President. That is all. 

While I am on my feet I will state that the Senator from New 
Jersey confirms the statement I made afew minutes ago, that 
the time and attention of the Committee on Finance are so much 
taken up with other matters and the ular pending measure 
in this body, that it is practically im ble for the committee 


to give that attention to the subject which it ought to have; and 
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it is for that reason that I oppose the reference of the resolution 
to the committee. 
Mr. HILL. Let the resolution be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again 
The Secretary read Mr. PEFFER’S resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That a select committee of three Senators be appointed by t! 
Vice-Presiden: cies 


read. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in my opinion the resolution is 
simply an effort to take away from the Finance Committee the 
functionsthat properly belong to that committee. I do not think 
the resolution ought to be adopted. The safe way to dispose of 
it is to refer it to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Before the resolution is referred, I de- 
sire to suggest to the Senator from Kansas the advisability of 
changing the language in that part where it says the committee 
shall be appointed by the Vice-President. The Vice-President 
in his relations to the Senate is the President of the Senate. It 
would be simply following precedent and I think a very proper 
construction of the constitutional position of the Vise Prak 
dent that the language should read instead of Vice-Presi- 
dent” the ‘President of the Senate.” 
> Mr. PEFFER. That modification will be made, Mr. Presi- 

ent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the resolution 
will beso modifed. 

Mr. PEFFER. And then upon the question of reference I 
ask that the vote may be taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam d with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ao, ot knowing 
how he would vote on this proposition, I will withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROOTOR], and therefore with- 


hold my vote. 
Mr. RRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], but being abso- 


lutely certain that he would vote yea“ on 
‘yea. 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr. DOLPH (when the name of Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon was 
called). My colleague[Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon] is paired with 
the senior Senator trom Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. My colleague 
is necessarily absent from the Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE]. If 
he were here he would doubtless vote nay“ on this question, 
and I should vote yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY]. 
I should vote“ nay.“ 

Mr. ROACH (when his name was called). I am paired gen- 
erally with the Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY], but as 
we agree on this question I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHOUP (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. Not knowing 
how he would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when Mr. STOCKBRIDGE’S name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Grsson]. I will state that my col- 
league is detained from the Chamber on account of an accident 
that happened to him while temporarily in Chicago. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. WIL- 
SON] is absent on account of illness, and is paired with the Sen- 
21 from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT], who is also absent on account 
of illness. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], who is not in his seat; and I 
will announce my pair, without voting. 

Mr. CAREY. Tam paired with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. IRBY], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. ALLISON (after having voted in the affirmative). Lhave 
a general pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], 


is question, I vote 


I am paired with 
If he were presenti 


I believe he has not voted. Not knowing how he would vote on 
this question, I withdraw my vote. 


The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 8; as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Bate, Dix Harris, 
A Dolph, Hawley, Smith, 
lackburn. Fa 25 1 e, 
ce, Ene cMilan, Vv 
Caffery, linger, cPherson, Voorhees, 
Coke, : George, Manderson, Walthall, 
Cullom, rman, Palmer, Washburn, 
Daniel, ray, White, La. 
Davis, 5 Roach, 
NAYS—8. 
Alle: Peffer, Ste Van 
Dubo er Teller, Wolcott. 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Alirich, Gordon, Martin, Proctor, 
Allison, Hansbrough, Mills, Pugh, 
Butler, Higgins, Mitchell, Oregon. Quay, 

- Call, Hoar, Mitchell, Wis. Shoup, 
Camden. unton, Morgan, Sq „ 
Casey, Jens Ark. 3 Niles z 

. ones, urphy, 5 
Chandler, Jones, Nerv. Pasco, White, Cal. 
Colquitt, Lindsay ia 9 

nitt, 
Gibson, Lodge, Power, 


So the resolution was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
JUDICIAL INQUIRY CONCERNING ACT OF 1897. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], 
coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted on the 4th in- 
stant by Mr. MORGAN, as follows: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary to —— 
and report what provisions, it anx, of the act rep eam January 18, 1837, em- 
titled “An act supplemen to the act entitled An act establishing a mint, 
and regulating the coins of the United States.“ are now in force. 

Mr. MORGAN, If the Senate is ready for a vote on the reso- 
lution I shall not occupy any time in discussing it. I ask for a 
vote on the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills received this day from the House of Rep- 
resentatives were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred as indicated below: 

The bill (H. R. 1920) toamend section 4430, Title 52, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on Com- 


merce; 

The bill (H, R. 2000) to amend the first paragraph of section 1, 
chapter 4, of the acts of the first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 

ess, relating to vacancies in the offices of President and Vice- 

resident—to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The bill (H. R. 3131) to disqualify justices, judges, and com- 
missioners of the United States from sitting in courts and hear- 
ing certain cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (H. R. 3203) for the relief of Mrs. Victor Thunot—to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The bill (H. R. 366) providing for the sale of the old custom- 
house and lot connected therewith in the city of Louisville, Ky.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 34) providing for the disposition 
of certain personal property and money now in the hands of a 
receiver of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, ap- 
pointed by the supreme court of Utah, and authorizing its appli- 
cation to the charitable purposes of said church—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled.‘‘An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending question 
-being on the amendment Aopoa by Mr. PEFFER to the sub- 
stitute reported from the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that on Monday morning, voice and health permitting, after the 
morning business is ended, I will ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate to make a very brief sfatement in respect to one or two 
ponis that have been made very prominent in this discussion 

y the opponents of the bill. ` 
Mr. CALL. Mr. President, when I addressed the Senate on a 


former day I endeavored to show, not only by argument but by 
reference to a condition of things which had formerly existed, in 
which there had been a great variation le een the value of the 
money metalsof the world and by the observation of men of great 
wisdom and experience in those matters, that wherever there 
was a departure in the market value as distinguished from the 
monetary use of the money metals of the world the remedy was 
not in the cessation of the coinage of the cheaper metal, but in 
adiminution of thecoinage value of the dearer metal. This conelu- 
sion seems to be sp Er eee by reason. It is further supported 
by the experience of all commercial countries in the adoption of 
the single gold standard. 

I endeavored to show that the limitation of the money use to 
the dearer and scarcer metal of necessity creates the use of pub- 
lic and private credit as a substitute for money, and that private 
credits are without limit, are without control: they are the prop- 
erty of private individuals under charters of incorporation. I 
endeavored to show that the money use of the world to-day is 
not in gold but in paper, in public and private credits; and that 
while the price of money and of commodities and the transac- 
tions of business are regulated upon this artificial standard, in- 
creasing always by the multiplication of money uses by law, it 
resulted entirely to the benefit of the individuals who acquire 
under this system a perfect monopoly of the money use of the 
world. 

Mr. President, this debate, prolonged as it has been, and R 
longedas it may well be, is not without great public value. is 
body, however indifferent we may be to these questions, repre- 
sents the American people. They are listening to us with ener- 
getic and thoughtful mind, with a degree of acumen which sur- 
passes anything that has existed in the history of the world; and 
the great public thoughtof the American people in every school- 
house and every community is considering and canny. these 
problems, discussing them intelligently, reading these debates 
with attention. We have here the great function of sitting in 
judgment upon their thoughts and upon the intelligent consid- 
eration of this subject throughout the world. I protest against 
all the criticisms which have been made upon the Secre of 
the Treasury and upon Senators on both sides of the Chamber 
for their opinions upon this subject. I think the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, was right, in the midst of the agita- 
tion of the public mind and the contrary opinions upon this sub- 
jectof the continued purchase of silver, in not taking the respon- 
sibilities of continuing a condition which in his judgment seemed 
to threaten disaster. 

I justify him in not purchasing and coining this money if, in 
his judgment, upon its continuance a great publicevil impended. 
Whenthe moneyed powersof the woyjd controlling this monopoly 
are arrayed and consolidated, threatening aud ETEEN as they 
do now, that the legislation of this country and its public policy 
shall submit to them, it is a serious question, and none but the 
constitutional power of this body properly exercised is capable 
of resisting it. 

So, Mr. President, I say let us consider whether we are not in 
that condition of things in which, as Mr. Balfour said, the money 
power of despotic governments dictates the money policy of our 
country, the price of money, the price of labor, takes away from 
each man within the limits of the United States so much of his 
labor as it chooses, and determines the degree of comfort that 
shall belong to every family of our great country of 70,000,000 

le. I say facts which can not be contradicted demonstrate 
that the money of this country now, and of the world, is a private 
monopoly in the hands of a few individuals. Upon that proposi- 
tion I challenge discussion and intelligent consideration. 

Let us consider the most prominent example which, if p 
erly regarded, is conclusive upon this subject. If so, certainly 
we should pause in urging the passage of the pending bill with- 
out some qualifications and conditions. Let us consider the ex- 
ample of France. I read from MacLeod's Economical Philos- 
ophy, printed in London, page 327: 

By the definitive treaty of peace between Germany and France, signed at 
Frankfort, May 10, 1871, France became bound to pay to Germany the sum of 
five milliards of francs, equal very nearly to two hundred millions sterling, 
at the following dates: Five hundred miliions thirty days after the restora- 
tion of order in S$; one thousand millions in the course of 1871; five 
hundred millions on the ist day of May, 1872; and three thousand millions 
coe March, 1874, together with 5 per cent interest on the last three 

Besides the indemnity payable by France. the city of Paris had to pay an 
indemnity of 200,000, of francs; fifty millions In specie; fifty millions in 
notes of the Bank of France; thirty-seven and a half tnillionsin two-month 
bills on Berlin, at the exchange of 3.75 francs for the thaler; and sixty-three 


millions in bills upon London, at six and fifteen days’ sight, at the excha 
of 25.20 francs for the pound sterling. = 


Let us see how this vast amount of money was 
see if it was paid in the gold which is established 
money of the world. 


aid. Let us 
law as the 


The debt was finally liquidated in the following way: By corhpensation— 
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That is, by the railroadsin Alsace, belonging to France, which 
had been agreed to be taken at the price here stated— 


— 
By bills of exchange 

To effect this stupendous operation all the great bankers in Europe were 
invited to assist, and in June, 1871, a London agency was opened to assist 
and to receive subscriptions and bills. Other agencies were opened at Brus- 
sels, Amsterdam, Berlin, Frankfort, and Hamburg. The gave its 
correspondents one-fourth to one-half per cent commission on its first loan 
poe — the second 1 per cent at first, which was reduced to one-half and one- 

o 

Now, let us see. 

M. Leon Say then gives some details of the commercial operations under- 
taken to support these gigantic pa. ments, but he at once acknowledges 


that it is impossible to explain their complete theary, for the very same 
reason which we have already given in the preceding chapter, section 8. He 


says: 
Tie is not possible to explain the operations of a portfolio which contains 
120,000 bills of a value four milliards. 

“There were all sorts of bi from less than a thousand francs to more 
than five millions; some mentioned the purchase of merchandise; others 
appeared only to be fabricated for the purpose, and destined themselves to 
be covered at maturity by bills which were to be created to pay real trans- 


actions. 

Bank credits, the paper circulating between head offices and branches, cir- 
cular ex ts for invoices, the remission of funds for the ulti- 
mate of merchandise, the settlement of debts a to ce 
under the form of coupons, shares, and commercial obligations, were all in 
these effects, making up the most giganticportfolio which was ever brought 


together. 

* After all this, to give a detailed classification is an absolutely im: ble 
task. One can do no more than determine the classes of the operation, and 
make some cee remarks on these classes and on the importance and 
meaning of the business effected on each of them. 

“Fifty years ago there were no other international operations than mer- 
chandise and money; merchandise, gold, and silver were the only subjects 
of export and import; the balance of commerce was settled in gold sil- 
ver. E which was pecans from the foreigner was for in gold 


and silver, if not in merchan a 
There has ap’ lly within the last twenty-five years, in in- 


peared, 

ternational commerce, what may be called a new article of export, an article 
which in every country hasacquried a ter importance than any other, and 
which has had the result of completely distorting the meaning of custom- 
house returns. This new article is securities; itis transmitting across the 
frontiers of different states the property of capital, by representation, which 
is easy to Lead gad pow these capitals of the form of bills of exchange, pub- 
lic funds, and obligations of railways and other companies. 

“To understand the real course of international business, it is necessary 
to know not only the imports and exports of merchandise, the imports and 
exports of ey but also the imports and exports of securities; and this 
last class, which is the most important, and which is the key to the two 
others, esca all kinds of returns.” 

We will one. however, the final result of the operations, showing the 
pieces in which the debt was liquidated. 

I will not read the table; but he goes on: 


Now, we observe that the whole of the above sum that was pag French 
specie was two hundred and seventy-three millions in gold and two hundred 
and thirty-nine millions in silver, being somewhat over twenty millions 
sterling, Whereas four and one-qwarter milliards or one hundred and sixty 
millions sterling were paid by b of exchange. 

M. Leon Say notices, as one of the results of the war, the liquidation of the 
famous Bank of 2 founded in 1619 in a ponies of 3 ot Venice 
anå Amsterdam, for urpose uring a uniform stan of mercan- 
x books, which was called the marc 


of sec 
tile payments, by means of credit in its 

Mr. President, what does that mean? It means that gold is 
not the actual money metal used in that transaction, it means 
the use as money of a system of credits which are private prop- 
erty, credits which are unlimited by law, credits which may be 
expanded to suit the interest of the individual rere them, 
aad contracted to suit his interest as a money-dealer or money- 
lender. ‘ 

It seems to me that is a dangerous condition of our moneyed 
affairs and those of the world and should settle all theories 
which are based upon the idea that a departure and a variation 
in the value of the two metals creates an evil that can be reme- 
died only by the cessation of the coinage of the cheaper metal, 
and increasing the supply of 1 credits, irresponsible, uncon- 
troHted, unknown as to its value and its amount, and subject to 
fluctuation and to panic and disaster of every kind. 

Mr. Balfour may very well observe in his address that it is 
within the power of citizens of European governments, the men 
controlling the financial methods and European policies, to pro- 
duce at any time a panic which would be ruinous to even the 
great commercial nation of England. 

Į wish to pursue that discussion a little further. I have here 
before mean observation made in a very valuable pamphlet which 
I shall present to the consideration of the Senate in a short 
time. It is a statement of our banking system and a discussion 
of the question whether we have the legal-tender money of the 
Constitution, whether our transnetions and our whole system of 
prices are in possession of the European bankers and our own 
bankers connected with them. 

I have no question of fault-finding with these men. They are 
pursuing legitimstely their own occupation. They are, many 
of them, men of bright minds, of earnest patriotism, and they are 

ursuing the methods which are legitimate to their occupation; 
but it is not for us to submit the destinies of the American peo- 


ple to the interest of any class of men whether foreign or do- 
mestic. 


Let us see what the condition of our country is in that respect. 
I find here in this pamphlet a statement showing the total 
amount of deposits held by our national and other king in- 
stitutions in 1891-92, compiled from the annual report of the 


Comptoller of the . December 5, 1892. I read from a 
very valuable phiet called The Silver Question Settled,” 
by erick H. Smith, of New York, from page 40: 


Banking institutions. Character of deposits. 


National banks 9 


Individual deposftss „765, 422, 984 
United States deposits 9, 828, 144 
Deposits of United States 4, 044, 734 
a 1 officers 
BiAts hanes ono. cacdowesn Individual deposits 648, 513, 800 
Loan and trust companies. 1688 W 411, 650, 000 
Savings banks 1, C9 — EA 45, 1 — 
Private banks 1, 161 Individual deposits.. 091, 148 
BOG lees as e-----e0--| 9,352] Total deposits 


Now, let us see where the money was which constitutes the 
nearly $5,000,000,000 of deposits entered as money upon the books 
of these institutions. Let us perceive if it was money, the gold 
money of the country, and if not, let us ask what function does 
that ea Se gold standard perform in the traasactions which con- 
stitute the deposit of this great sum of money. 


National ther (5,579) 
banks 
institutions. 


Total. 


$105, 612, 453 
00 


Legal-tender notes #46, 812,692 | 160,727,708 
United States certificates of deposit 4 222 
for legal tenders 23, 115, 23, 115, 000 
Fractional currency 939, 939, 383 
Specie; nos: classified: . 22, 119, 226 
4 NOt Classified: 2.2.2. .50..2- 22-5 118, 042, 909 
TOE e hs Sere 388, 615, 719 197,789, 384 | 586, 405, 103 


*Including national-bank notes and coin certificates. 


The relation between the amount of the money of commerce and the 
amount of Government money held by the banks is as follows: 


Total deposits of the banks of United States $4, G90, 890, 433 
Total Government money available for payment of deposits. 405, 103 
Percentage of Government money to deposits er 12} 


There is the whole banking business of this country—$4,000,- 
000,000 of deposit money in these banks upon less than $600,000,- 
000 of actual money. at is the significance of this fact? Has 
it none? Are we considering here the ratio between gold and 
silver upon the theory that the cessation of the silver coin as 
mney. of this country is to be a calamity, when we have exhib- 
ited the fact here that the money of the country to-day is neither 
silver nor gold, but the personal credits of the individuals who 
have the function and power of making the money of the people 
out of their own credits. How can you explain the fact, be it 
wise or unwise, that it should be an economy of business? 

If so, what do you want with money atall? Why not have the 
whole exchanges of the country and its transactions conducted 
by transfer upon the books of some accredited institution? Only 
it would be a good thing to be a member of that institution, if 

ou wanted to be rich, because you could take everything every- 
dy had, all the labor of the country, all the 8 of labor; 
you could bring want into every family and degradation upon 
every citizen, and deprive him of the benefits of education and 
the comforts of life. Says this pamphlet: 


That is to say, that if all tha Government money heid by the banks of this 
country should be distributed pro rata among the depositors of these banks, 
each depositor would receive 12) per cent of his deposit, If this is true that 
the total amount of Government money of all kinds held by the banks is 
sufficient to pay only a dividend of 12} per cent tothe depositors of these 
banks, what the balance? What ãoes the 87} per cent of deposits repre- 
sent? There is. I think, but one rational view to take of this matter; the 
balance of the deposits consists of the money of commerce, which money is 
based upon collateral other than gold and other than silver, exp in 
terms of the standard. 


Upon commerce. You know what that is. 


This collateral consists of wheat, corn, oats. pig tron, copper, tin, petro- 
leum, salt, wool, cotton, sugar, lumber, chemicals, cattle, hides, horses, ships, 
railroads, cars, engines, and a multitude of other valuables, expressed in 
terms of the standard, and which In trade are exchanged, one for the other, 
interms of the standard, that is, at their market price. 


That is, the gold appreciating standard carried up higher and 
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higher by every dollar hoarded. We hear much of the hoard- 
-ing of money by the people, but what of the hoarding of money 
by Russia and Prussia and Austria and France? What kind of 
hoarding is that which grasps its $300,000,000 of gold at a time 
and locks it up in the military chests of each great nation of 
Europe. Yet we talk about the hoarding of money by an indi- 
vidual, putting in his stocking a dollar, when the whole taxin; 
power of these great despotisms is taking at the rate of from $1: 
to $36 to the head, men, women, and children, from their labor 
every year, and putting it in gold and locking the gold up. That 
is hoarding; for what is the difference between gold being in a 
stocking and in a military chest? Perhaps that is a difficult 
thing to explain. 

Now, I will consider this matter a little further. There have 
been some great men in this country who have looked into this 
condition of things, one in particular, who sympathized most 
with the at mass of the people; to whom the prosperity of 
the great laboring poor was dearer than to any other man; an 
accomplished gentleman, a cultivated scholar, a man of refined 
tastes, and of an aristocratic lineage, if that counted for any- 
thing. If that was of any value it was because it opened his 
heart and sympathies to the sufferings of the great mass of the 
people, a man who wanted a system of policy in government that 
should result in beneficence, that is, in comfort, in joys, in ma- 
terial blessings to every man, woman, and child throughout the 
world. A man of most accomplished learning and mind and 
genius was Thomas Jefferson. one willdispute his wonderful 
intellect, his great power of analysis, the wide range of his ac- 
complisbments. He says in his letter to John Taylor, in the 
sixth volume of his published works, page 605: 

The system of banking we have both equally and ever reprobated. Icon- 
template it as a blot left in all our constitutions, which, if not covered, will 
end in their destruction, which is already hit by the gamblers in corruption, 
and is sweeping away in its pi ress the fortunes and moralsof our citizens. 
Funding I consider as limited rightfully to a redemption of the debt within 
the lives of a majority of the generation contracting it, every generation 
coming equally by the laws of the Creator of the world to the free possession 
of the earth He made for their subsistence unincumbered by their predeces- 
sors, who, like them, were but tenants for life. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the date of the letter? 

Mr. CALL. The date of the letter is May 26, 1816. Mr. Jef- 
ferson says again: 

And I sincerely believe, with you, that 3 establishments are more 
dangerous than standing armies; and that the principle 93 money 
to be paid by 8 under the name ot funding, is but dling futurity 
on a large scale. 

Mr. President, we may make light of these declarations, we may 
repose in fancied security to the American people, but the peo- 
ple of the world. the young men growing up of masculine vigor 
of thought ask themselves the question, shall we be destined to a 
life of poverty, of degradation and want, to pay the great national 
debt heaped up in past ages for the luxury of kings or for pur- 
poses which have no benefit to the present generation? Wh 
Shall we suffer, and our lives be lives of want and poverty and 
degradation because hundreds of years ago there was squan- 
dering and dissoluteness and obligations created which standing 
armies of twenty and thirty million men withdrawn from the 
uses of industry are to force upon us? If these things are to be 
done, we must not lend aid to them by giving right to private 
individuals to make the money of the country out of their per- 
sonal credit. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see how this matter stands related 
to the questions we are now considering in another respect. We 
are now considering the question of the ponaga of the country. 
We are told that you must repeal the actof 1890, because the act 
of 1890 is putting upon the countrya silver coinage which is less 
in value than the gold coinage of the country; and that under 
the law which is dignified by the term of Gresham's law, but 
which is a very natural thing and only means that where there 
is a use for a thing in one place and not in another, or a greater use 
for a thing in one place t there is in another, the opportu- 
nity in the sagacity of men will induce them to carry that thing, 
whether it is gold or potatoes or corn or whatever it may be, 
from the place where there is no use for it to the placə ss, roe 
there is; and that, therefore, if in this country silver can be 
made to bear all the purposes and uses of life then gold will go 
abroad, Suppose it did, what harm will that do to the $4,009,- 
000,000 of deposits for which there is no gold to pay or no silver 
to pay? 

What practical relation has that proposition to the present 
condition of our country? Are we reasoning men; are we here 
to reason? No one can explain how less than $600,000,000, par- 
tially of silver certificates, partially of gold, partially of silver, 
all being taken into account, can pay nearly $5,000,000,000 of de- 

its? Unquestionably not, but we sit here with indifference. 


e do not attempt to explain that which is the natural and just 
relation of commerce, which demands actual money inthe hands 
of the people, obtainable by all persons on fair terms. 


Mr. President, I have shown that—admitting the proposition 


that the departure in the value of the two metals o 4 
difference in the coin use I have shown that the remedy was not 
to cease the coinage of the cheaper metal; that it was not to de- 
rive the country of money of some kind of value and take for 
paper at no value whatever but the personal credit of the in- 
dividual who gave it; that this would be to take away money, 
which, although cheaper than some other money, or some other 
metal, still had a value and was capable of limitation in quan- 
tity, and substituting for it a credit which was incapable of lim- 
itation; that in the very necessity of these ideas, which are logt- 
cal, true, and undisputable, you could not find this remedy by 
the cessation of the coinage of the cheaper metal. 

Admitting what is said to be true, if you wish to preserve the 
equivalence of ratio as stated by Chevalier and Newton, where 
is the ground on which disputants can stand who are proposing 
to impose upon this country the European system of banks, sus- 
tained by public securities and a small amount of gold, the 
greater amount being hoarded for military purposes and an 
unlimited credit money, paper money? Who can meet the 
proposition? If the equivalence of ratio is necessary and it is 
departed from notwithstanding the artificial use created by Gov- 
ernment, what is the remedy? Diminish the legal valve or 
ratio of the dearer metal. Is it not wise to keep the two in cir- 
culation? You have token money, you have de money, for 
the use of the people at home. You wish to pay your baker for 
his loaf of bread, your merchant for the small uses and neces- 
saries of life, for your street-car fare, for the millions and bil- 
lions and thousands of billions expressed in terms of valueof the 
daily necessities of life. 

How unreasonable, if we may reason about these things, to say 
no, we must accept the status as it is: we must lie down blindly; 
we are not here to perform the function imposed upon us by our 
duty of reasoning, of representing the best thoughtof the world, 
of considering it, of meeting it, but we are here to rest in calm 
indifference; we must rush through a bill repealing the only 
method by which there can be an increase in the currency of the 
country, without condition, qualification, or amendment. The 
country is suffering, the people want money. The banks will 
notallow business to continue unless we allow them to use their 
own credit as money, and themselyes make all the money and 
use it as they please. We must rush through a bill repealin 
the only method by which there can be an increase of the me 
currency of the country. Let us see. There is one remedy. 
Here are two others. : 

If this debate had no other purpose, if every member of this 
Senate slept in his bed at home and few came here to study and 
consider these problems, if these seats weare always empty, and 
this duty too irksome to be performed, still the great American 
poopie are everywhere considering and discussing these prob- 
ems. 


But I have here this pamphlet, which I wish to bring to the 
notice of the Senate, accompanying which is this letter, which I 
suppose has been sent to every other member of the Senate. It 
is as follows: 

WELCKER’s HOTEL, Washington, D. C., October 3, 1892. 

HONORABLE SIR; This silver question can be solved; so think usch au- 
thorities on finance as Mr. George S. Coe, president of the American Ex- 
change Bank, New York; Mr. Washington Connor, New York; Mr. Dan. P, 
Eells, ape of the Commercial National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, J. Ed- 
ward Simmons, president of the Fourth National Bank, New York, when 
asked, Is there any other way out? replied, “I don't know of any; 5 
project is very, very good.“ J. Plerpont Morgan assures me that he will help 
me forward With this matter. Mr. Garland, of the First National Bank; Mr. 
John W. Mackay, Mr. H. O. Wolcott, and many others favor the project set 
— vette accompanying pamphlet. I believe that this is the to do 

ere and now. 

Unconditional repeal is a blunder. Says Mr.George Williams, president 
of the Chemical National Bank, New York, speaking of the demonetization 
of silver: “The calamities, commercial and social, that would follow such 


a sap would be beyond calculation, even beyond imagination.” Uncondi- 
— repeal leaves the question unsolved and violates the pledges of the 
platforms. 


Unconditional repeal means starvation and ruin to thousands of Ameri- 
cans, and even if it should bring temporary relief how can we escape from 
a crisis later on? 

n and the Executive have it in their power to give to the people of 
these United States a national currency, based upon gold and silver, every 
dollar of which shall be always and 8 equal. 

The interests of the plain poopie of t country in this question are far 
5 than are the interests of the gold or silver party. As Mr. J. Edward 
n said 55 me the other day, The thing to do is that which is best 

‘or e people.” 

The objects accomplished in the accompanying bill are as follows: 

First. vision is made for an increase in the currency, but only ay ce 
posers an equivalent of gold or silver therefor. The gold currency is re- 

eemable in gold coin or bullion. The silver currency isredeemabie in sil- 
ver bullion at its gold value or in silver coins (see coinage bill, page 17). The 
gold and silver currency is at all times of the same comme 1 value at 
aome and abroad. 

Second. By zing the notes of 1890 (see section 17, page 16), the Gov- 
ernment is instantly relieved of the gold liability now practically existing on 
them (over #150,000,000). The necessity for a bond issue is thus obviated. 
The silver which jurchased with these notes and which now lies 

unconsumed, is rendered available for their re- 


has been 
idle, useless, unpaid for, 
demption, removed from the fear of sale in the market and consumed, for, 
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this silver belongs to the note-holders and not to the 


Government. The other classes of the can bereorganized later on. 
The chapter on Present Situation (page 46) will show the present condition 


after 


of the currency. 
=~ en presented is comprehensive, simple, safe, and honorable, in ac- 
cord with constitutional provisions, the platforms of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties, the rules of business practice, and the dictates of common 
sense. It should be made a law. 
Respectfully yours, 
Bat RODERICK H. SMITH. 


There are propositions that commend themselves to my judg- 
ment. Noone has answered them. Noone has shown or pre- 
3 to show why this is not a safe and proper solution of this 
question. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] introduced an 
amendment here to-day which comprehends some of the pe 
visions in this pamphlet, but not so accurate, not so thorough in 
my judgment, not so well adapted to the situation. It is pro- 

to have a fund, not upon public credit but upon the 

value of gold and silver. It is proposed to create a fund of the 
cheaper metal, whichever that may be, either now or hereafter, 
for the purpose of preserving the equivalency of values. It is 
posed to redeem in all parts of the world with either coin. 
hese notes are to become the property of the depositor of gold 
or silver bullion, and to have by law money uses in this country. 

I should like very much to hear some discussion of that ques- 
tion. Ishould like to hear from some of the Senators who are 
such enthusiastic believers in the gold standard, who believe in 
token money, for all money is token money which has to be re- 
deemed in something else. It depends for its value upon re- 
demption alone. I should like to have thisquestion considered. 

But, Mr. President, there is another pisn that has been pro- 


poea by the American le, by these intelligent and thought- 
1 people, and we may be sure if we do not represent them they 
will send le here who will. 

This debate has been valuable. The time hasnot been thrown 


away, because the debate has peers not only study and 
thought here, but it has provoked study and thought on the 
part of the people throughout this country and throughout the 
world. In our ree gwar’ PANOR, where we have not yet be- 
come subordinated entirely to great corporations, wherealthough 
greatly reduced in our fortunes and the mass of the people are 
reduced in their comforts at home, although upon the road that 
Rome followed to destruction and ruin, we have not yet pro- 
gressed very far in that direction. 

We have yielded the power of taxation in every form and 
shape to municipalities, to county organizations, in the shape of 
issues of bonds to aid great r. corporations, having the 
power to increase taxation without representation by the in- 
crease of their Se eee until they have now a capitaliza- 
tion of $60,000 to the mile which did not cost $20,000; and when 
we get up to a population of 100,000,000 we shall probably have 
it at the rate of $200,000 to the mile. : 

Although we have allowed them often by fraud to sortie the 
ownership of over 200,000,000 acres of the public do conse- 
crated to the only policy that is possibie for a free country, free 
homes to the American people; although we have allowed every 
species of brazen fraud and intolerable outrage to be carried into 
effect through our public officials in et of this public do- 
main, still we have not arrived at the absolute degradation of 
the great masculine, intellectual, vigorous thought of this 
American le. 


I have another 8 here called the Alpha of SOT 
being a reply to Mr. Carnegie’s A, B, C of Money, by Mr. 
George Reed 


It is a very powerful, very learned, and a very able presenta- 
tion of this whole question, and one which is well worthy of the 
study and the consideration of this body and of every American 
citizen, He says: 


Mr. Carnegie says in the North American Review of June. 1891, e 748: 
„Iwould rather give up the ‘McKinley bill’ and pass the Mills bill’ if for 
the exchange I could have the present silver bill repeated and silver treated 
Uke other metals. That is quite a significant statement. 


T think so, too. I think the power of monopoly, the powerof 
extorting from the labor of every man in this country so much 
of his labor as will barely leave him the means to procure the 
necessaries of life, is contained in the power to make mone 
out of credit without limit. That is the result of treating sil- 
ver as a discarded and degraded metal, of relieving it of its 
moner function, while you give to gold by law the compulsory 
use of the payment of debts, of taxes, of recognition in every 
transaction; for it is not that you leave the two metals together, 
each to find its own use, but you give to theonea power of com- 
pelling its use. 

Mr. Reed proposes in his pamphlet to do what? He proposes 
to take away the compulsory usage from gold, and to have the 


mints of the country thrown open to the coinage of the two metals 
in such forms and such proportions and denominations as may 


suit the public convenience, and to allow every man to contract 
fo rso mang ounoss of gold or so many ounces of silver as mer- 
chandise, ving it to the natural demand and uses of the two 
metals to find the place they are to fill in the monetary system 
of the world. 

Why not shall that be done? Why shall men having silver 
not be allowed to contract for the sale of it, as is the case with 
those who have gold? Why shall we compel the use of gold 
that belongs to one, instead of the use of silver that belongs to 
another? Why not allow each one its own privilege, and allow 
every man to contract to sell his house for so much gold or so 
much silver, by weight, refined and stamped? The reasons 
which are given for that amount to a demonstration. They are 
that the legal-tender character may thus be preserved to both 
of the metals. Withouta fixed ratio established by law, I think 


the legal tender should be preserved in gold and silver at the 


ratio of 16 to 1, which has existed for hundreds of years, and will 
be permanent it allowed to depend on natural causes. 

But I can very well see that that might be dispensed with, 
and the legal-tender power be preserved to the two metals at 
the option of the debtor, by weight, or according to the multi- 
pe standard of Jevons, of which we have heard nothing here. 

his is a standard of value fixed, according to the value of a 
number of standard articles of commerce or necessaries of life at 
the time when the contract is to be performed, or at the time 
fixed by the contract, either the present date or some future 
time; just exactly as the University of Oxford or Cambridge, in 
England, has, under its original charter, had its rents payable 
in corn, which has proved more stable and valuable any 
money. That provision has been in the grants to that university 
for hundreds of years. But let us look at Mr. Reed’s able pres- 
entation of this gestion: 


Somebody says that money isa creature of the law.“ That is just ex- 
actly what we claim it ought not to be. 
< Somebody else says that money is a medium of exchange.“ This is 
nearer the truth, but in fact only mk agg an office which money in different 
sums often performs, a purpose which it subserves. It is, however, more 
than this, for even other commodities subserve this to a more lim- 
ited extent at times. However, this common and special use contributes 
vastly to its value in trade. It would, Derhap be a little closer to the truth 
to say that coins are a media of exchange. If is need money with which 
to pay off a debt you will find, very Hikes, that it is not then, to you at least, 
a medium of exchange so much as a very valuable article, commodity, or 
merchandise, which it takes a great deal in other commodities or in labor 
obtain. Wecan not longer linger on this subject of debt, but right here 
cluster a e financial and monetary troubles which so greatly 
vex our people. 

If you have no debts, and wish to be possessed of a large sum at money, it 
may be because you have the cruel heart of a tyrant, to make men one 
and wince at your behest, glory in human misery, and to that end may take 
advantage of the law that comes to your assistance; or it may be, on the 
other hand, that you want it for the good that you can do in the world with 
it. for the happiness that you can bring by means of it; oryou may be ambi- 
tious and desire to have it, and this will very probably be. use men will 
labor for it and through the toil of men you may obtain all the material bless- 
ings as well as the pomps and vanities of this world. 

e = = = + * s 

We will now define what we mean money, or will try to give a definite 
meaning to the word as used in rc Hy Boonen idan however, ae may use the 
word in different senses at times, but this is the sense In which we are argu- 
ing: Money is that definite thing commonly used as a standard of price. 

‘Thus the gold dollar is the money of the United States; that is, the unit of 
value according to law and therefore arbitrarily established; the pound ster- 
ling is the money of England: the Mexican dollar is the money of Mexico. 
The word “definite ™ 1 apply to the money of every advanced 8 A 
Where metal is nsed it will be a well-known weight of the same. If it be oil 
it will be an exact measure. If it bs tobacco or wheat it will be a definite 
amount, for trade will not deal in doubt as to quantity. 

It it bea of cotton cloth, as has been in Africa in places, there will be 
astandard length. breadth, and quality; and so with wampum, ete. In fact 
it will amount to measured merch: . Therefore we may have Chinese 
money, English m German money, etc. The word commonly applies 
to a community, small or large, and it may embrace part of a country or 
more than one country. Some one will say that the above is a good defini- 
tion of what some writers call money of account,“ and so it is, but the 
phrase “money of account” is often used as if to intimate that any other 
money would be of no account. Our single standard gold writers often use 
this phrase it would almost seem with such implication, but the truth sim- 
ply is, that it is not of account or pen amen when any definite quantity 
of gold is the standard by which all other things are priced. 


The argument upon this subject you will easily see is that cof, 
although it has monetary uses prescribed by law, stamped, di- 
vided, certified, the ratio fixed, and made a legal tender (which 


is an arbitrary, artificial use) is yet a merchan When wheat 
is scarce the price rises; when abundant it falls. So with ever, 
other commodity. It has its commodity value, although stampe 


with extraordinary and artificial uses. That is true, unques- 
tionably. What is the result? 


The same could be said of gold where silver money is the price standard or 
unit of value. A money, therefore, under any true and logical idea of trade 
fs merchandise, and moneys, therefore, are merchandise. A money is none 
the less merchandise because it may Aarne to be a price standard, notwith- 

certain governments have taken it upon 


raw material out of which money or units of value or standards of value or 
price units shall be made. 

Some of them have commanded that certain amounts of a certain metal 
shall be used as m and have even prohibited or prevented the use of 
ee ee redra ar mhia ren Se ee, ee ee sense at all, al- 
lowing them only to minted as token coins. Paper money, under the 
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above en ear is not =. at all, but isthe representative of money, and 
is used in place of money er the belief that money could be gotten for 
it if wan or that itis as “ as money. It stands in place ot money like 
an a or an X stands in of a quantity in algebra. 

La * * $ + kd * 


Trade, custom, and use make money, and should be allowed to operate un- 
impeded by arbitrary intervention or direction. 
s * = + s = s 


ernment has pro to make it good to that amount. It is the represent- 
ative of a gold dollar; itisashare in a stock of gold somewhere, and its 


great office is to facilitate the circulation of gold, increasing thereby its use, 
enhancing its price, and placing it, at its own expense, at an artificial alti- 
- tude unwarranted by justice and true comm: welfare. 
è * + * e € > „ 


I refer to the ae at the completeand universal demonetization of sil- 
ver, or the adoption of the universal gold standard, or the despotic recogni- 
tion of gold as the metal out of which the various standards ot value or 
money units shall be made; leaving commerce thus at the mercy of the 
owners of the metal ola. driving the metal silver, as money, out of the 
markets of the world, in spite of the fact that it is sorely needed, and would 
be a respectable rival to gold, so much so that were there not an ounce of 
goia in the world its money business could be done upon silver. Is there, 

refore, any good reason why they might not each be used upon theirown 
merit as money? If the ideas here advocated were carried out, silver money 
could be borrowed and lent, labor could be paid in it, and it would become 
thereby a storer of force, of wealth, of energy, as is gold. 

s 


0 s è * s è 

The demonetization of silver has been successful in England by virtue of 
despotic commercial 8 by which the — — id standard is forced 
upon her commerce and people, and silver prohib from use as money in 
the true sense at all, being only coined as the tradesman’s token of the Brit- 
ish Government in representation of gold, and made legal tender at its nom- 
inal value for a limited amount thereof. 

Nearly the same thing has been done in this country. The only difference 
is that we have made the silver tokens of our country legal tender for a 
larger amount of gold money, except where otherwise expressed in the con- 
tract. Therefore, we have need for a greater proportionate amount of sil- 
ver tokens. That is, our legal tender is possibly a little less tough. 

es s + * * . 
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Itis only sustained by the fact that a large tof the world to-day still 
use silver out of which to make money, or their ‘definite thing commonly 
used as a price standard.” 

Now, Mr. President, here is a man who is able, an American 
of thoughtful mind, intelligent, patiently studious, who has care- 
fully investigated this question; he is in favor of abandoning 
the compulsory legal tender for both metels. He is in favor of 
. ts of our own country, in defiance of the world, to 

e unlimited coinage of gold and silver, to meet the demands 
of commerce, to be the property of those who take the bullion 
there to be stamped, minted, divided into coins to be fixed and 
regulated by law. It has its commercial value as a money use, 
and this can not be taken away except by law. 

Rome had 140,000,000 of people. That was her custom for hun- 
dreds of years. She governed the world. Rome had her poli- 
cies. No one who will read the letters of the younger Pliny to- 
day will say that our civilization has far advanced beyond theirs, 
except in the wonderful progress of invention. In dealing in 
money, in questions of commerce, in questions of law, in the 
elegancies of society, in the beauties of architecture, in the re- 
finements of life, no one who reads the letters of Pliny will doubt 
that their civilization was in some respects near to ours. 

Yet that great empire, with all its learning, with all its ele- 
gant scholarship, with all its refinement of culture, with its 
great history of pans transactions, with its rates of interest upon 
gold and silver, for many years and centuries it was allowed to 
every Roman citizen to mint his own coin according to the reg- 
ulations of law. It may be said that in our day of greater enter- 
prise and adventure we should be likely to have coin adulter- 
ated. Then our public mints will answer this purpose. But 
there is no need of tying the destinies and happiness of this 
great American poopie to the men who are so fortunate as to 
acquire the gold. at is the proposition. 

What else? Here is the reportof your Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency that shows that to-day you have not 12 percent to redeem 
your promises, without taking into account the tens of billions— 
yes, I may say the 830, 000, 000,000 of indebtedness that is resting 
upon the people of this country to be paid in coin, largely to be 
paid ingold. You have not even 12 per cent to pay $5,000,000,000 
of obligations in the shape of deposits entered upon the books of 
the banks which control all your productions, your cotton, vour 
corn, your wheat; which furnish the money for your internal 
transactions between man and man. 

Now, we are told here that there is a panic, that money has 
been hoarded, and that is the reason why we should not have 
any more silver. Mr. President, I can very well perceive why the 
President and his Secretary of the Treasury, who are men of 
unquestioned integrity, men of extraordinary ability, men as 
entirely in sympathy with the 8 as we are, tering 
this their ges ublic trust, should have hesitated to do more 
then they have done. Why? Because this money power is ca- 

ble of bringing disaster upon the people of this country. 

very country merchant deals in credit, and he is here to-d..y 
nell Se the interest that commands him to say: Continue our 


power over Sne pee ey of the country or you will not haye 
credit; your bi ess will ba ruined.” 

Mr. Jefferson was right. Banks are useful, but they must bo 
controlled by the intelligence of the people’s Representatives. 
Corporations are useful in their place, but they must not be al- 
lowed to exercise their power of taxation without limit; they 
must not be allowed to acquire the ownership of all the real es- 
tate of this country, and in the shape of rents and rates of trans- 
portation take from the people an undue share of the products 
of their labor. 

Here we are to-day in this situation, with the fact exhibited 
that the money power of the country, in the control of a few 
hundreds of men, to-day is capable of ruining this 70,000,000 of 
American people. Why, Mr. President, I say repeal here and 
now every charter of every national bank unless it opens its 
vaults and continues its business. Coin money, issue certifi- 
cates, use the public credit, make new depositories, continue 
all our public works, if it is necess to increase the money 
supply, rather than that the people should be out of onar: 
ment. The able Comptroller of the Currency has the will, the 
vigor, and the independence to execute our laws. It is not for 
the President and his Secretary of the Treasury to make the 
laws, and no fault should be found with them. It is for them to 
administer their public trust with conservatism, for the money 
power, without our action, is strong enough to overwhelm the 
country with ruin. It is their policy to deal with it tenderly. 

I find in this pamphlet of Roderick H. Smith the name of Wash- 
ington Conner, one of the great New York bankers. Mr. Con- 
ner is interested in my own State. I know of him by reputa- 
tion. Iam glad to see his great business sagacity, his great in- 
tegrity, his sympathy with the people of the country, which, I 
am informed, is accompanied with large wealth. He is here to 
testify—if this letter correct, of which I have no other evi- 
dénce than the publication in this pamphlet here—what uncon- 
ditional repeal will bring upon us unless something is attached 
to it to increase the money, to create a solid metal currency 
(gold and silver), and to furnish a practicable plan to do it. 

What is the trouble? The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN] has introduced an amendment which is similar to 
apart of this plan, which is fully develo in this pamphlet: 
Treasury notes issued upon deposits of gold or silver bull:om to 
be the ex rty of the depositor in the Treasury, the market 
value of either metal to be the basis; the difference between 
the market value and the notes to be held by the Government 
as the depositor’s propeen, for a common fund, to be sold at its 
value when suitable values can be obtained by the Government; 
to redeem, in whatever form the money may be coined in any 
country of the world, the note which is given to the depositor, 

Suppose we were to try that system. Is it not better than to 
allow a national bank to take another form of the credit of the 
Government and pay that bank interest upon it, and at the same 
time give it a note which the Treasury is bound to r:deem in 
gold? Is it not better than that? It is the man’s labor; it is 
his gold or his silver; it is deposited in the public vaults. The 
note which the Government gives it is obligated to see paid in 
its coin denomination or value, and not out of the taxes, not out 
of the sweat of labor, not out of the poverty and degradation of 
the great mass of American people, who, under a proper system 
and a happies policy, under a system of transportation adjusted 
upon the basis of reasonable profits to the owners, which would 
be useful 8 the length and breadth of this broad land, 
and would enable poor men with their wives and children to 
travel in comfort, instead of having to pay in rates of transpor- 
tation for watered stock three, four, five times the value, or per- 
haps upon that which never cost a cent to anybody. 

This American country should have cheap transportation, 
with abundant money, with its national debt taken away, with 
no more of foreign credit imported here and called capital—800,- 
000,000 British sterling, the paper circulation of Great Britain, 
imported here to be exchanged for a power of taxation upon the 
labor of our people. 

Why, Mr. Presiđent, it is a strange idea. It has no proper 
place here. We have no need of such capital. How can the op- 
pressed, the poorly rewarded labor of Europe compare with our 
people upon our virgin soil with its vast productions, if it were 
not that we gave the power of taxation to uny persons who would 
get up a railroad corporation and t:ll them you can issue bonds 
parans in taxes upon the people for $5for every dollar of value? 

e should not have this system of credit imported into this 
VERS if we did not have a system of national banks and a 
limited coinage of the money metals. 

National banks are very good things. There is no to ob- 

except the giving toit of the func- 


ject to about a national ban 
tion of issuing paper money on the nontaxable interest-bearing 
bonds. I know nothing to object to with reference to a State 


bank but the power of issuing unlimited money. The systems 
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may, perhaps, be well harmonized, but in some way the public 
5 should be extended over it. 

ut, Mr. President, here are all these alternatives, and we talk 
as if there were some magic power to be given by law compelling 
the use of one single metal and to compel everybody to use that 
particular metal. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator from Florida object to an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. CALL. Not at all. 

Mr. DOLPH. Do J understand that the Senator from Florida 
is advocating the Learn teen She Seas 3 to the pending 
measure by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]? 

Mr. CALL. I do say that it contains a provision which I 
am sure is quite defensible, and I should be glad to hear the 
Senator from Oregon point out the reason why it is not. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. CALL. I will answer with pleasure. 

Mr. POTER; I understand that to be substantially the Win- 
om plan. 

Mr. CALL, I donot know whose plan it is. I only know 
that I am reading from a pores by Roderick H. Smith, a 

rson whom I suppose to of some claims to consideration, 

use his plan seems to have the approval of persons of large 
business affairs—if that amounts to anything, which it does not 
with me—but who also seems to be aman of sagacity, and I think 
of patriotism. : 

r. DOLPH. Very well. I will state in a few words what I 
understand the plan to be, and then the Senator from Florida 
can tell me whether I am correct. 

Mr. CALL. Ishall be glad to doso. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand the proposition to be to authorize 
any holder of silver bullion to take it to the Treasury of the 
United States and obtain there a certificate which it is supposed 
will answer some of the purposes of money. 

Mr.CALL. Yes. 

Mr. DOLPH. And payable in bullion. 

Mr. CALL. No, notin bullion. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ho is it to be payable? 

Mr. CALL. Itis * in coin at the market value; that is, 
it is to be exchanged. The terms the Senator from Oregon uses 
are perhaps a little confusing. He says purchase: I think the 
amendment should use the word exchange, which I think is the 
proper term in either the Sherman law or this: Exchanged 
or coin at the market value of the bullion.” 

Mr. DOLPH. At the market value of the bullion? 

Mr. CALL. Yes. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does he mean tosay that the certificate which 
has been received in exchange for the deposit of bullion shall be 
pn in coin, but only an amount of coin equal to the value of the 

ullion at the time the certificate is redeemed? 

Mr. CALL. That is the idea. 

Mr. DOLPH. Would not that in fact put the risk of depreci- 
ation on the purchaser of all the bullion carried to the Treas- 


a 
CALL. No. 

Mr. DOLPH. Would it make the Government take the risk 
of depreciation of the value of the bullion? 

Mr. CALL. No, not necessarily. 

Mr. DOLPH. Why would not that be so? 

Mr. CALL. It would not be so because the bullion remains 
the property of the man who has transferred it there, but sub- 
ject to a use declared bylaw. It does not become the property 
of the Government; it remains the property of the man who 
takes it there. — 

Mr. DOLPH. Let us see. Does the Senator understand that 
it is precisely the specific bullion or the precise amount of bul- 
lion turned in which is returned in redemption of the certiicate 
when it is presented? 

Mr. C . Theamount of coin at the market value or price 
of bullion when deposited; that is, silver coin to the amount of 
the market value of the bullion at the time of deposit. 

Mr. DOLPH. Exactly; he gets a certificate for the coin value 
of the bullion which he deposts. 

f AEN: The market value of the bullion at the time of 
eposit. 

Mr. DOLPH. The market value of the bullion. He gets coin, 
when he takes the certificate for redemption, equivalent to the 
market value of the bullion at the time he presents the certifi- 
cate. Therefore, in the mean time if there is any depreciation, 
the Government loses, and not the depositor. 

Mr. CALL. Not at all. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly that must be so. 

Mr. CALL. Let us see if that is so. Suppose the law says 
that this note shall be paid out of the fund created by this bul- 
lion, and not otherwise. = 

Mr. DOLPH. It does not make any difference what fund itis 
to be paid out of. The amount is the important question. 


Mr, CALL. Suppose you give me a note and say to me, 
Here, I will give you this note; I certify that Senator DOLPH has 
received from me 100 ounces of silver bullion, for which I have 
delivered to him notes amounting to the present market value 
of the bullion, to be paid out of the bullion when sold, that value 
being at this time, we will say, $500, the market value boing the 
value at which it would sell. I have delivered to you certifi- 
cates to the amount of 8500, and I agree with you that these cer- 
tificates shall be paid only out of the amounts thatI shall realize 
from the sale of that 100 ounces of bullion. What would you be 
liable for—anything more than that? 

Mr. DOLPH. That is a very different proposition. As I un- 
derstood the proposition to be stated in the pamphlet from which 
the Senator was 8 1 a few moments ago, and as I under- 
stood it to be stated in the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to-day, it is this: That when the holder of the certificate 
presents it for redemption, he is to receive $500 worth of bullion 
at the market rate, or coin the equivalent of $500 worth of bul- 
lion; and in that case the Government would assume all the loss, 
if there should be a depreciation in the value of bullion. Then 
I wish to make to the Senator another suggestion, not at all by 
way of argument. 

Mr.CALL. Very well. 

Mr. DOLPH. If that is not a true proposition, and the op- 
posite of it is true, then if the bullion should depreciate so that 
$500 worth of bullion at the time it was deposited was worth 
only 8400 at the time of redemption, and the holder should pre- 
sent the certificate, he would get only $100 out of $500; whereas 
if it should in the mean time appreciate, when he came to get 
back the bullion deposit he would get 8600. As the price of bul- 
lion fluctuated, when it appreciated he might nN sell it as 
stock is sold by speculators, but whenever the price should de- 
preciate he could buy bullion and present it to the treasury and 
receive certificates. 

Mr. CALL. I do not see any great harm in that, but I will 
read to the Senator again that which I have read from the 
pamphlet, that he may see whether he is right or not: 

This certifies that there has been deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States an amount of silver equal tots. This note is redeemable in an amount 
of silver equal to $5, on demand, 

Mr. DOLPH. ThatisjustasIsuggested. If he received more 
silver when the certificate was redeemed than was equal to 85 
when the certificate was issued the United States would lose 
the difference. That is all. 

Mr. CALL. An amount of silver equal to $5.” That is, silver 
equal to five silver dollars of coinagestandard. If there should 
be an entire failure in the experiment of this law, if silver should 
fall to nothing at all, then the Government incurs no obliga- 
tion, but the depositor, the noteholder would lose if the Gov- 
ernment gave him all the silverin the world. I do not under- 
stand that the Government of the United States, by this form of 
note and by the argument of the writer of this pamphlet, pro- 
poses any liability of the Government except to redeem the note 
out of the fund created. 

Mr. DOLPH. Suppose the price of silver bullion in the mean 
time depreciated 10 per cent, would not that note call for 10 per 
cent more bullion? 

Mr. CALL. The premises of the Senator from Oregon are 
wrong, and therefore his argument is entirely wrong. 

Mr.DOLPH. Ithink not. I should like to have the Senator 
show wherein I am wrong, and wherein he is right. 

Mr. CALL. I think I can very clearly tell him where he is 
entirely wrong with reference to this matter. Here is a system 
prognosen. What is this nans If the Senator from Oregon 
shall bring 100 ounces of silver to the mint, as the law says, and 
then silver is worth on that day in the market $100, according 
to whatever cause may effect it, it does not matter at all that he 
receives notes 

Mr. DOLPH. For $100? 

Mr. CALL. No, let us not get confused about this; let us ga 
step by step in order to make the matter clear. He receives a 
certificate which shows that he has deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States an amount of silver equal to—what? Equal 
to, not $100 in gold, but equal to one hundred silver dollars. 
That is what it means. If the language is not plain, let us make 


it so. 

Mr. DOLPH. Is there anything but silver named in the note? 
Does the form of the note refer to anything but silver? 

Mr. CALL. Yes, it says an amount of silver equal to $5. 

Now, I understand what the Senator means, and all his state- 
ments and arguments are equivocations upon words. This sys- 
tem refers to the difference between $100, being the market 
value, and the coin value, which we will suppose to be $140— 
that is, the amount which this 100 ounces of silver would make 
in coined money of the denominations fixed in the law, you 
understand—because that is what the silver coin means,somuch 
silver in a dollar, the coin fixed by law. That is what the $100 
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would be, the amount of silver money or coin as expressed in the 
law which that silver cost. 

Of course you say the difference is 40 per cent. There would 
be a difference between the 60 cents that you pay for the silver 
and 100 cents. Why? Because the dollar of the United States 
represents and is guaranteed to be of the value of 23 grains gold. 

though the silver init is not equal in value to 23 grains gold, but 
the depositor agrees to take it and receives it again in the same 
kind of coin upon the faith that the system provided in the law 
will make it A pen equal to the original value of the coin, this 
is the amount which would be contemplated by the law. 

Why? Because this system provides for the creation of a 
fund with the difference between the market value and the coin 
value at the rate designated in the coinage laws. You perceive 
there could be no fund without that. Italso proposes to make 
that note, certificate—that is, 60 cents in silver coin, according 
to the market valuation, as 4 express it—it proposes to make 
that note a legal tender, and it proposes to make that note pay- 
able in silver,alegal tender. But it proposes to make that note 
as good as gold by having a reserve behind it of silver, which 
can at any time be sold and converted into redemption money, 
whatever that way be. 

Mr. DOLPH. I asked the Senator how much the depositor of 
silver bullion would receive for the certificate, and he told me 
the market value of the silver at the time it was deposited. 
Suppose the proposition were to become a law, and I should take 
to the Treasury, as the Senator suggests, 100 ounces of silver 
bullion, the market value of the silver bullion being at that time 
$100. I would then get a certificate for 3100. Then, suppose 
that the value of silver bullion depreciated 10 per cent, and I 
then took my certificate to the Treasury for redemption. In 
that case the Senator says I would not get an amount of money 
equal to the market value of the bullion at the time I go, but 
the market value at the time of the deposit. 

Mr. CALL. I did not say that. I do not say that if silver de- 

reciated down to nothing it could be sold. For the silver you 
Bad in the A esp in the reserve, the silver over and above 
the coin value. Ifsilver sellsfor nothing at all, and is not worth 
anything, I did not say you could get anything. 

Mr. DOLPH. What could I ge hat could I get back at 
the end of the year when silver had depreciated 10 per cent? 

Mr. CALL. You would get silver. 

Mr. DOLPH. How much silver? 

Mr.CALL. Whatever the certificate called for. 

Mr. DOLPH. I would get enough silver to be worth $100 at 
the then market rate, would I not? 

„Mr. CALL. No. 
Mr. DOLPH. What would I get? Would it be 890 for my $100 


note? 

Mr. CALL. As I said, the note is pa able in silver. You 
would get 3 to the obligation of the law. 

Mr. LPH. Silver bullion or coin? 


Mr. CALL. In either silver bullion or coin. 

Mr. DOLPH. Suppose bullion in the meantime had depre- 
ciated in value 10 per cent, how much silver bullion would I get? 
I would have to get 10 per cent more than I deposited, would I 
not? 

Mr. CALL. No; you would got just the amount of silver bul- 
lion that the certificate called for, as expressed in the terms of 
the law. If you will consider a little I will show you that I am 
mgt on this 1 and that your ideas are not correct. 

r. DOLPH. No, no. 

Mr.CALL. Aman must not be too confident in his own judg- 
ment; he must try and see if some other people do not see some 
things as well as self, 

Now let ussee. This system propos that the Government 
shall not be obligated for anything except to be a custodian. 
That is the proposition. You can take your $100 worth of bul- 
lion there; it is worth, according to the coinage laws of the 
United States mints, in half dollars, 60 cents, because our coin- 
age laws do not recognize any difference between gold and any- 
thing else. It is worth 60 cents in our currency as it stands. 
There is 40 cents over and above the valuation according to the 
standard of coined money that goes into the Treasury. You say, 
what do I get. This note is payable in silver. ual towhat? 
Equal to $5 of silver money, according to the standard fixed by 
the law; not gold standard, but so many grains of silver to the 
coined half dollar. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I submit to the Senator that the case put 
would amount to this: that the Government pays $100 for $100 
Worta of bullion at the market rate when this certificate is is- 
sued. i 

Mr. CALL. Oh, no. 

Mr. DOLPH. And when the certificate is presented it pays 
$100 back for what is worth $90 at the time. 

Mr. CALL. Oh, no. 


Mr. DOLPH. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. CALL. The Government does- this, and itis plain th 
Government maya to you: Mr. DOLPH, deposit your bullion or 
silver, and I will give youacertificate; the certificate shall have 
sol diag the value in half dollars according to the standard of 
coinage of money, so many grains to the half dollar, for the 
amount of its market value.” You have the certificate which 
expresses that you shall receive $5 having somany grains of pure 
silver, refined silver, of a certain weight and firmness, to the 
half dollar. That is your certificate. Now the Government says, 
we will do more than that; we will become the custodian for 

ou, on your behalf, for the difference between these half dol- 

rs and what would be the coined value or amount of the whole 
amount of bullionif coined. That shall bestored as a fund which 
we will undertake to keep for you; we willsell thatfrom time to 
time in order to make your certificate for $60, the market price 
of your bullion, always equal to $60 of gold value. 

Mr. DOLPH. Now let me make another proposition. 

Mr.CALL. Yes. 

Mr. DOLPH. Take the case of 100 ounces of silver deposited 
and a certificate issued therefor. Suppose that within a year 
from that time silver depreciates 10 per cent, who loses, the 
Government or the noteholder? 

Mr. CALL. -The notsholder. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then when he carries the certificate back he 
only gets $90. 

Mr. CALL. Unquestionably. It all goes in the scheme if 
there is failure, just as it would if the gold became of no value, 
if it was to be redeemed in gold, or any other kind of money. 
That is the extent of the obligation. I should say the Govern- 
ment pays a dollar. You confuse the terms, because dollars are 
either gold or silver. But in this case it is not anything of the 
kind; it is a certificate from the Government of an obligation to 
do certain specific things. Those specific things are to give you 
so many silver half dollars of a specific weight and fineness 
equal to the amount which your bullion would bring in the mar- 
ket on that day—half dollars of silver, of so many ns of re- 
fined silver, and to keep the bullion over and above that amount. 
If it does not bring the amount of the note, then you lose. The 
Government loses nothing. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think under the scheme suggested in your 
ponphlesr and pro d by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 

LACKBURN] the Government would lose 10 per cent. 

Mr. CALL. Oh, no; because it is proposed to guard against 
that. If Iam not right we can make it plain by changing the 
W the idea is as I state it. 

r. LPH. In my judgment nobody but the Senator has 

propona thisplan. Icannotconceive thatthe certificates would 

of any value as money if their value should be subject to con- 
stant fluctuations. 

Mr. CALL. Oh,no. The whole of the argument and plan 
shows that the Senator from Oregonis wrong. TheSenator must 
not judge the whole of any scheme by any one specific clause. It 
is the system that must be considered. 

Now, Mr. President, I have here, which I propose to notice 
very briefly, the argument of a man who is one of the most dis- 
sng monometallists to be found in the country, Mr. David 
A. Wells, a man of clear and discriminating mind, a clear reas- 
oner, a student of public and private economy, and.certainly a 
man of patriotism and disinterestedness. How strange is the 
fact of the influence this gold power has to cloud the intellectual 
vision of people, surrounding them somehow or other with an 
atmosphere and tendencies like those affecting the aristocracy 
of the Old World, the old patricians of Rome. 

This power seems to be kindred only to the exclusive wealth- 
creating social class distinctions, which separates them not only 
from sympathy with republican institutions, but also creates for 
them 8 in regard to public economies. 

Mr. Wells says: 

In 1881 investigations instituted by the United States Comptroller of the 
Currency showed that of all the receipts of 1,966national banks in one and the 
same day, 95 per cent were made up of forms of credit, exclusive of circulat- 
ing notes, and at all the banks the proportion of gold coin to the whole re- 
ceipts was only .65 of 1 per cent. An analysis of the international trade of 
the United States—e: rts andimports—which is conducted on a gold basis 
exclusively, furnish the 1 results. D the years. 
from 1864 to 1878 $1 in gold was sufficient for the transaction of $18.91 worth 
of foreign trade; but from 1883 to 1892 fl represented $31.83 worth. 

In short, as civilization has increased, and as new and 5 deoey cheaper 
means for the interchange of thought and commodities have been invented 
and adopted, the function of gold as a medium of exchange—the one that 
necessitates a large and increasingsupply and entails the test wearand 


greai 
loss—is de wot in importance; while on the other hand the 
function of gold as a measure, or verifier of values, by reason of its exemp- 


1 — 7 value D aay greater eas than ny other porte or 
T, becoming o greateran reater importan: and more especi 
since silver has become 8 and ee IAA value. x! 
What is it that Mr. Wells proposes? He proposes that the 
entire product of the labor of every man in this country shall be 
placed 


the keeping of the few hundred citizens who own and 
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control the national banks of this country. If the entire money 
of . in all its transactions is to be controlled, if prices 
are to be fixed and regulated, and we are to have abundance and 
scarcity at their will and pleasure, how long will republican in- 
stitutions stand? If such a thing is to be allowed the Senate 
ought to be abolished and the owners of the national banks 
should be here constituting the two Houses of Congress. 
If this system is to be continued we have no function, for we 
ve the control of all the wealth of the country and all the la- 
x, which is the only wealth, all the production and the fixing 
of prices to those who own railroads, and other great sd aed 
tions, because these few persons own all the railroads, the 
poe own none. The few great bankers and corporations own 
y all the transportation and the taxing power, which says 
to the American citizen what he shall pay of his labor and his 
roduction for the transportation of it and for its exchange. 
ut this remarkable proposition in a free government is pre- 
sented to the American citizen as the consideration for which 
weare to abolish the traditional use of the cheaper metal which 
serves the purposes of the great American people. 
Mr. Wells goes on to say: 


When the silver question is written up in the futureasa matter of 


full and complete, it will certainly-be characterized as having involved more 


1 and unsubstantial theory, and a greater disregard of substan- 
facts, than any other controverted topic which in modern times has re- 
ceived a large share of the world’s attention. 

All the writers and statesmen of the economic schools in mod- 
ern days say the fact is that to-day silver has a wider use than 
gold, that it performs ten times the function of gold both in 
amount and in daily use and in performing the uses of society. 

With all these facts before us, we have it gravely contended 
by this able,economic writer that the entire business of this 
country shall be performed by a system of finance based upon 
promises to redeem in gold, when they have not the twelfth part 
of the gold to perform the obligations they assume, resting en- 
tirely upon the confidence of the people that when this demand 
is made they will be redeemed. If all the gold in the world 
shall find a superior use in the wars of Europe, will they redeem 
these paper obligations? What are they worth? They are not 
worth the paper on which they are written. 

We had a bill introduced here by the Senator from Kentucky, 
the distinguished Mr. Beck, which became a law, in relation to 
fictictious bank deposits. I voted against it, but it became a law. 
It provided that no checks should be paid even toa Vanderbilt 
or Gould or anybody unless there was an actual deposit in the 
bank to meet it, and no checks to be certified. I said to him 
the banks would not do any business if that law could be en- 
forced. They will simply transfer ee their books a deposit. 
That is all. Here are nearly 5,000,000,000 of deposits and less 
than 600,000,000 of money to pay them. I take it any private in- 
dividual—and these are only private individuals—would be con- 
sidered bankrupt. 5 

Mr. Wells says: 
2! ͤ ͤ d 
tions of high civilization. 

This condition of high civilization” consists of banking de- 

ts in the control of persons whose personal integrity may 

good or it may be bad, who may want all the property of the 

country or who may be philanthropists and notwantany. That 
is high civilization! > 


It is a principle erally overlooked by economists and students of 
s hick doe ris seem to —— been alluded to in recent ais- 


the of any 

mentality is best adap to their wants, that metal or other instrumental- 
ity they will employ; and statute law can do little more than recognize and 
confirm the fact, 


If that is so, is it not true that the people everywhere use sil- 
ver; that you can not make a gold coin which will answer the 
ot ae of the daily 8 men? Why, then, cease its 
co. ge 

Mr. Wells goes on to say: 

Thus in China and its de; 
population of the globe, the 
namely, a course, heavy disc, composed 
foreigners by the name of “cash.” It is made with a square hole in the 
center for convenience of str in tens or its decimals, and has a com- 
modity value of about an American rors PS The question 5 suggests 
itself, How can so intelligent people as the Chinese use a coin so heavy and 
of such tri value in making their exchanges? 


encies, including more than a third of the 
vernment provides only oneform of money, 
mainly of copper, and known to 


The answer is very simple, and illustrates the wisdom and not the foolish- 
not, . pac tin . — — — monte — vi ey 
or 20cents per $ e wage pient obvious 
requires that his daily when paid: in money, shall be capable of ready 
6 ex: or the neces- 
or 


Two-thirds of the population of the world have therefore no 
the use of gold as money. On the other 
civilization, with high prices and wages, rapid financial 


occasion for 
in countries of the highest 
transactions, and 
F 
g e 
their legitimate monetary anioros either copper or silver. 

Suppose that to be so, what has that to do with the question? 
Here is the great mass of necessities for a metallic money for 
the millions and hundreds of millions of people whose fate it is 
in life, under the forms of 5 government which have 
prevailed, to have not enough for their daily necessities. It is 
token money, as the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] sug- 
gests to me. 

Mr. Wells says further: 

On the other hand, not a single commodity that has notably declined in 
price within that time can be named, in respect to which clear, abundant, 
and specific evidence can not be adduced in proof that its decline has been 
dus to decreased cost of uction or distribution. or to changes in supply 
and demand occasioned by wholly fortuitous circumstances. 

Mr. Wells goes on to show that there is no correspondence 
between the decreased price of commodities and the decreasing 
value of silver. He says: 

The supply of these four great commodities, iron, wheat, cotton and wool, 
controls the cost of bread and breadstuffs generally; of all cottonand woolen 
fabrics, and of nearly all tools, machinery, ships, and buildings; andan 
over supply of them in excess of current demand (and to a much less extent 


has actually occurred) materially affect the market ice of prod- 
ucts whose average annual value can not be less than $2,000,000,000. 


But, Mr. President, all that can be seen to be an entirel 
inconsequential argument, because the prices of commodities dif- 
fer from various circumstances—from the reduced price of trans- 

rtation, from the increased area of cultivation, from supply 

rom other quarters, from inventions, which have decreased the 
amount of labor and cost. Because that is true, it hasnoconnec- 
tion with the other proposition, that money has become dear in 
comparison with labor. Money has become dear because rents 
are high, because in every community the agricultural laborer 
pays the interest upon municipal bonds and upon United States 

nds. . 

The rent of houses in the city of Washington is fixed largely 
by the taxation which must first be paid out of the rent, an 
whatever the demand for houses may be, the necessary elements 
of cost must first be taken into account. It is so in the whole 
range of this civilization of ours. Money comes in, and the 
price of money is an element to be taken into the account which 
enters into the cost of production and to be taken out of the 

roduct, because the uses of money, the demand for it, has in- 
Enttel increased instead of decreased. 

Without reading it, I shall insert in my remarks here a state- 
ment of the total taxation of the United Kingdom and other 
great nations of the world, taken from the last edition of Mul- 
hall’s Dictionary of Statistics, published in 1892: 


Tn 1890, total taxation: 


United Kingdom £38, 500, 000 £12, 900, 000 
121, 800, 000 2, 900, 000 
154, 700, 000 8; 100, 000 
$8, 880, 000 
74, 800, 000 683, 600, 000 
72, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
35,400, 000 7.800, 000 
8. 400, 000 27; 600, 000 
4, 800, 000 69, 100, 000 
2.400, 000 5, 400, 000 
Denmark. 3 000, 000 Aaa 
Holland 10, 100, 000 Total... . 874, 100,000 


I think that table includes only the national taxation, not local. 
It amounts to £874,100,000. The revenue of these countries in 
1880 was £237,000,000. From 1881 to 1888 the revenue derived in 
the way of taxes from these people was £910,000,000, and the pub- 
lie debt was £6,160,000,000. The debt has multiplied tenfold in 
ninety-six years. The annual increase since 1870 has averaged 
£118,000,000. 

Mr. President, that is the condition of the world, and that is 
the condition by which a few individuals, under the system of 
banking controlling these national securities, create not gold 
money, not silver money, but paper obligations of their own, as 
was shown in the settlement of the French debt. So the capi- 
tal we have to-dsy is neither gold nor silver money, but is the 
personal obligation and credit of the few individuals of the world 
owning great banking establishments. 

A few words more, Mr. President, and then Iam done. The 
thought of the world is not progressing in the direction of the 
monopoly of money, nor in the direction of crystallizing the 
powers of government in any form of aristocracy, be it money 
or heredity. The great French writer and critic, Renan, in 
8 of the destinies of mations, on page 166 of his Religious 

tory and Criticism,” says: 

History demonstrates that there is in human natw ent in- 


ture a transcend 
stinct that urges it towards a nobler aim. The development of man fs inex- 
plicable on the hypothesis that man is only a being with an already finished 
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SOE VITINA SONY ͤ SET, religion but a chimera, Let us work 
on, then. 


$ s 0 = * > a 
... Beware of rash enthusiasms, and remember that Hb- 
is won only by earnestness, respect for ourselves and others, devotion 

to the common weal, and to the special work that each of us in this world is 
called upon to establish or to continue 

Human destiny isthe most poetic of all, and it mutely appeals 
toHeavenforrelief. The destiny which has heretofore been as- 
signed the great mass of the people has been suffering and sor- 
row and degradation. That is the prevailing sentiment of these 
great American people. We want earnestness, we want new 
policies, we want, as Mr. Jefferson said, a restraint upon the 
tendencies which crystallize power in moneyed institutions, which 
contro! even the or; sms of republican government adversely 
to the interests of the great masses of the people. 

The September number of the American Journal of Politics 
contains an article which is applicable to the present condition 
of things, from which I read the following: 


Incommencing, we stated thai the social problems of the day increasingly 
center about the fact of the existence of corporations, public and private; we 
here modify that statement, by adding that the center is grad shifting 
from the fact of the existence of public corporations to the fact of the exist- 
ence of private corporations, e term private corporation needs here 


no formal definition. Railroad, banking, and insurance corporations are 
familiar illustrations. 


The religion and the philosophy of the day unite in the belief, at any rate 
the hope, thatthe pum of human sleasure is continually on the increase, the 
sum of human pain continually on the decrease. This involves the suppo- 
sition that the sum of industrial activities is continually on the increase, 
the sum of militant activities continually on the decrease. But if our < 
vious couclusions are sound. it follows that the functions exercised by public 
ps lng oe that is, y on the 
decline; that the functions exercised by private corporations, thatis, private 


The president of the New York Central Railroad Company is, so far as con- 
cerns his office, a person of far more 2 and influence than the mayor 
of the State of New York; the presi- 


cluding the peoa of municipal reform, is to find solution. Abuses of the 
functions of political governments will disappear simply by reason of such 
functions gradually tailing into innocuous uetuđe.’ 

Mr. President, what does that mean? That means the restora- 

tion of the barbaric government of the Middle Ages, of former 
times; that means that the functions of government shall be the 
privilege of classes, of corporations, of citizens having only char- 
ters of incorporation to perform the great public uses of society 
and business—to im taxes without representation; that means 
the ten billions of indebtedness that a few citizens have imposed, 
with the power of taxation, upon the people of.this country for 
transportation and locomotion without representation. They 
propose now to take payment out of the wheat, the corn, and the 
other crops of the labor of the people of this country for five bil- 
lions of money never expended, and without representation, with- 
out voice, and without influence in its control. That means the 
disappearance of the functions of this body. 
Mr. President, against all these influences and instrumentali- 
ties I think we all intend to oppose whatever influence we may 
exert. I believe it is not the sentiment of any true American 
citizen that this shall be done, and we donot propose, by a single 
gold standard, or by an expanded paper currency, or by any 
other means, that the power of the Government shall be trans- 
ferred to private citizens under the form of corporations. 

If this not true, then we have reached the condition of 
Roman civilization described by Tacitus, when wealth had be- 
come the controlling influence of society. Lawceased to be of 
any value. A suitor must deposit a bribe before a trial could be 
had. The social fabric wasa festering mass of rottenness. The 
people had become a populace, the aristocracy was denounced, 
the city was a hell. No crime that the annals of human wicked- 
ness can show was left unperpetrated; remorseless murders, the 
betrayal of parents, husbands, wives, friends; poisoning reduced 
to a system; dissoluteness degenerating into incests, and crimes 
that can not be written. Tacitus says: 


The holy ceremonies of religion were violated, dissoluteness reigning with- 
out control, the adjacent island filled with exiles, rocks and desert places 
stained with c estine murders, and Rome itseif a theater of horrors 
Where nobility of descent and splendor of fortune marked men for destruc- 
tion, where the vigor of mind that aimed at civil dignities and the modesty 
that outlined them were offenses without distinction, where virtue was à 
crime that led to certain ruin, where the guilt of the informers and the wages 
of their iniquity were alike detestable, where the sacerdotal o der, the con- 
sular dignity, the government of provinces, and even the cabinet of the prince 
Were seized by that execrable race as their 8 Where nothing was 
sacred, nothing safe from the hand of rapacity. ere slaves were suborned, 
or by their own malevolence excited against their masters. Where freedmen 
betrayed their patrons, and he who had lived without an enemy died by the 
treachery of a friend. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DOLPH in the chair). The 
aan is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
as Mr. PEFFER]. 3 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President 

Mr. PUGH. I suggest that there does not seem to be aquorum 
present, and L ask that the roll may be called. 

Mr. BUTLER. I scarcely think it nec ssary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
* that a quorum is not present. The Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Davis, Manderson, Shoup, 
Allison, Dixon, utre, 
. Dolph, Mitchell, Wis. jer, 
Blackburn, Dubois, almer, pie, 
Butler, Faulkner, Peffer, Vance, 
Caffery, Perkins, Vest, 

G ger, Pettigrew, Voorhees, 
Carey, George, Pugh, Walthall, 
Cockre ray, Ransom, Washburn, 
Coke, Hawley, Roach, White, 
Cullom, Sherman, Wolcott, 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
LINDSAY] is detained from the Chamber by reason of sickness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names, Thereisaquorum present. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is entitled to the floor. 

Mr>BUTLER. Mr. President, I trust that my brother Sen- 
ators will not hold me responsible for the inconvenience to which 
they have been put by the roll call, for it was not made at my 
suggestion. I confess to have been alittle bit dazed by the large 
and enthusiastic and wild audience which I got up to address a 
moment ago, but I had made up my mind to get along with it 
the best I could. [Laughter.] That audience having subsided, 
and coming downto bean orderly body, I hope that I may be tol- 
a I complete the observations which I left off the 
other day. 

When I yielded the floor to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN], whokindly relieved me, I had reached that point 
in my argument where I desired to submit some observations in 
supportof the amendment which I had the honor tooffer to the 
pending measure, which I shall now read: 


SEC. —. That section 3412 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the 
same being section 122 of the national-bank act, imposing a tax of 10 per 


cent upon the amount of notes of any or of any State bank or State 
banking association used for 9 out by them, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed: Provided, That such State banks of circulation 


oa as secure their etreulation by coin or approved State or municipal 
shallreceive the benefit of this cn 


After consultation with several Senators, notably the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], in whose judgment I have great 
confidence, I shall take the liberty of striking out the proviso, 
as I believe I have a right to do under the rules. 

The amendment was provided for in that much derided and, 
as I insist, much-neglected document known as the Democratic 

latform. Immediately succeeding the section which provides 

or the repeal of the Sherman law and for bimetallism, section 8 
is in this language: 

We reeommend that the hibit 10 cent tax on State bank issues 
be repealed. RY ä 

It would seem, therefore, that as a part of the measure now 
pending before the Senate it would be entirely appropriate to 
adopt this amendment, as it is germane and in the line, as it 
seems to me, of what is proposed by that repeal. The only ar- 
gument I have heard against this proposition was submitted the 
other day x the Senator from Masine huita [Mr. Hoar]. In 
the course of his remarks he said: 

That currency should be national. Itis the function of the National Gov- 
ernment to see that it is provided. It never has been and never will be pro- 
vided by the States. 

Mr. Madison declared that “it is the duty of the Government to establish 
a national currency.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts further said: 

We are asked why we will not trust the function of regulating this matter 


bs fanaa a FD etry Polen Serer 5 5 the matter 

of regulating these matters e tes. e have © experimen 

and ft failed. h 
= $ bd 2 s a * 


I remember — eg in 1853, waiting for ten or fifteen minutes at the ticket 
Office st the stat in Baltimore, where there was a crowd, while the rail- 
road official consulted a book to know the value of the different bills which 


were offered him to pay for tickets, and made a reduction of 3 per cent on 
one man's bill, of 5 per cent on another, and 10 per cent on another. I was 
somewhat gratified when I held out to him a $20 gold piece in one hand and 


ids age apices country bank bili in the other, and he preferred the bill 
co. 

That last declaration of the Senator from Massachusetts would 
seem to have given away his case. I have just read where he 
said that the attempt to provide a currency by any other than 
national authority had been a failure; and yet in a very few mo- 
ments thereafter he admits that a bill of a country bank of the 
State of Massachusetts was preferred by the railroad official to 
the twenty-dollar gold piece. = 

Sir, I t that it is the duty of the National Government to 


ing me that 
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furnish a currency; and the Supreme Court has held, if I am not 
mistaken, if my memory is right, in the case of Veazie Bank vs. 
Fenno, that the power of the Federal Government to issue acur- 
rency and the power of the State government to authorize the 
issue of a bank currency were concurrent powers. There is no 
roposition in this amendment, or anywhere else which I have 
8 which suggests even the idea of the destruction of an 
rtion of the nationalcurrency; but the effectof this repeal will 
in my judgment, to authorize the State banks to supplement 
the national currency by a local currency of their own. 

It is said the States can not be trusted to discharge this duty; 
that if the National Government takes the taxing power off of 
the State banks we shall have what are commonly called wild- 
cat banks and wild-cat currency, a currency which will not be 
uniform, which will not pass from one State intoanother, which 
will not answer in the regulation of exchanges between the sey- 
eral States, and so on. 

I should be very glad if the Senator from Massachusetts, or 
some other Senator who o s this measure, would indicate 
in what part of this Republic a wild-cat bank can find a habitat? 
Will one be established in Ohio? Would wild-cat banking be 

rmitted in the State of my distinguished friend from Rhode 
fsland [Mr. Drxon]? Would wild-cat banking be permitted in 
the State of Kentucky, which my friend [Mr. BLACKBURN] so 
ably represents, or in Louisiana, or in Colorado, or in Nevada, 
or in California? 

Mr.SHERMAN. The Senator refers to the State of Ohio. 
The experience of the State of Ohio up to the year 1850, when 
the present constitution was adopted, was so disastrous, so ruin- 
ous to all the business interests of the country, that the ple 
of Ohio prohibited the State from authorizing any bank circula- 
tion to be issued by State authority. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then, as I understand the statement of the 
posar from Ohio, that State will not be affected at all by this 
repe 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will not. It would not have the power 
to charter a bank and issue paper money. 

Mr. BUTLER. The State of Ohio will not be affected at all, 
and I am very much obliged to the Senator from Ohio for giv- 
‘ormation. 

have no doubt that there are a number of other States in the 
Union where State bank circulation would not be permitted. I 
think, if I am not misinformed, the State from which the hon- 
orable Senator who now presides over this body [Mr. DOLPH in 
the chair] does not permit under its constitution such banks of 
circulation. Lam informed by my friend from Texas [Mr. COKE] 
that a similar law prevails inthat State; that State bank circula- 
775 is not permitted in Texas, and perhaps that is so in other 

tates. 

Mr. FRYE. Would not the Senator from South Carolina ex- 
5 that the other States would use the currency issued by the 

tate banks in other States? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think very 2 they would. 

Mr. FRYE. Then we should be all equally interested. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not equally, perhaps, but somewhat inter- 
ested. I shall come to that before I get through. 

The Senator from Ohio tells us that up to 1850 the experience 
of that State with State-bank circulation was so disastrous that 
the State in its constitutional convention provided that no State 
banks of circulation should be again permitted. Does that Sen- 
ator forget—does he not recognize the wonderful changes which 
haye taken place in the business methods of this country and the 
whole world since that day? Why, sir, in my own State we had 
banks of circulation which were entirely satisfactory to our peo- 
ple and answered all the purposes of business as thoroughly and 
Se setae | as do the national-bank issues of to-day. I do not 
think that is an extreme statement. 

For instance, there was a bank known as the Exchange Bank 
of Columbia, which is 56 miles from my residence. Its circula- 
tion passed current everywhere over that State without the 
slightest question, and I am nearer to-day to the city of San 
Francisco in a business sense than I was in 1860 to the city of 
Columbia, not having telegraphic communication between the 
two places, and I can be informed to-day more readily of the con- 
dition of a bank in San Francisco or Portland, Me., or Galves- 
ton, Tex., or, as is suggested by my friend from Kentucky, Port- 
land, Oregon, than I could in 1860 of the condition of a 
the city of Columbia or the city of Charleston. 

I want to give my friend from Maine one piece of information. 
In 1878 I happened to be in the city of New York discussing the 
terrible financial conditions brought on by the then political 
condition of the State of South Carolina, and suggested that in 
the desperation to which the ple had been reduced, they were 
— peA Sa contemplating absolute out and out repudiation of the 


debts which had been heaped upon them, conversa- 


I had 
tion with Mr. August Belmont, the agent of the Rothschilds in 


this country. He turned to me, and said: Sir, your people can 
not afford to repudiate for this reason: The credit of your State 
was so strong and so good up to 1860 that it would be unwise to 
resort to this desperate method even torelieve yourselves of the 
condition of things you say exists. I tell you a bill of the Bank 
of Charleston paar current anywhere in Europe as well as any 
money in the world, and you can not afford to repudiate.” 

Mr. President, why did that circulation pass current anywhere 
in this country and Europe as well as any other? Simply be- 
cause the business and financial world understood what was a 
fact, thatthat bank wasconducted upon safe and conservative and 
prudent business principles, and the holder of one of the bizls of 
that bank was as satisfied that he would get his money if he pre- 
sented the note for payment, as we are today if we present a bill 
upon any national bank in the United States. 

So Isubmit that all the conditions of this country have changed. 
There is no place where a wildcat bank could lie forty-eight 
hours. It would be boycotted and advertised in all parts of the 
civilized world inside of twenty-four hours. Wildcat banking 
was carried on and tolerated on what was then known as our 
frontier. We have no frontier now. I can communicate with 
the copal of the State of my friend from Colorado Mr. TELLER] 
today in, I think, not less than an hour. 

Then it would require months and months to do so. I admit 
that system of banking was objectionable in some localities; but 
never so in my State, never so in Louisiana, never so in New 
York, and I do not know, but perhaps that statement is true as 
to Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina. It is impossible 
that any State in this Union could permit for one hour the exist- 
ence of a bank which was not conducted upon conservative, pru- 
dent, and business principles. 

You may tell me that banks will fail under the State-bank 
system. In reply to that I say, Mr. President, banks will fail as 
long as men are dishonest. nks fail to-day; they have failed 
by the hundred in the last three months with all the cireumspec- 
tion and supervision and guardianship of the National Govern- 
ment. The national banks themselves have tumbled and failed, 
carrying down with them the destruction of millions of property; 
and it is a very curious thing in looking over the financial his- 
tory of this country to find that disastrous panics have been more 
frequent under the national-bank system than under any other 
which has ever existed in this country. Panics appear to have 
become almost epidemic, occurring in 1873, 1883, 1890, and 1893 
with the regularity of time; and yet we are told that the national 
banking system is the best this country hasever had. I frankly 
admit, Mr. President, have admitted it before and admit it now, 
that in one sense it is the safest. It is the safest for the bill-holder 
beyond all question up to the present time, because the Govern- 
ment of the United States is behind it with all its credit and 
power and money. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is the national-bank note any better than the 
greenback? f 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Nebraska asks me if the 
national-bank note is 5 than the greenback. I tell him 
no, but the greenback is a Government issue. The national- 

issue is in one sense a Government issue, and yet may be 
considered, strictly speaking, a bank issue, guaranteed by the 
Government, as the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] sug- 
ests; and I say in the face of all that care and caution, panics 
or the last twenty years have been more disastrous, more far- 
reaching, and more oppressive than—I think I am within bounds 
when I say, ever before in the history of this country. 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] suggests that a 
national-bank note is not a promise to pay money, but a prom- 
ise built on a promise. That may be and is true, and yet the 
fact remains that every holder of a bill of a national bank has 
up to this time been 1 against loss. That Ladmit. I 
want to say now that I have no prejudice against the national 
banks; I have nothing to say against them except when they 
abuse the great power the Government has put at their com- 
mand. I k ita dangerous depositary of power, and our pres- 
ent condition conclusively proves that if any proof were neces- 
sary. Ithink it a dangerous, a very dangerous, depositary of 

wer. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like, with the consent of the Senator 
from South Carolina, at this point to make a suggestion which 
I think enters into this discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is a question upon which I should like to 
have the Senator’s opinion. I ask whether the Senator is will- 
ing that the repeal of the State-bank tax shall be a conditional 
repeal, with provisions controlling the volume of money to be 
issued by the State banks and directing peo r safeguards for it, 
and what he thinks as to the power of the General Government 
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by — act of Congress to vitalize that issue and make it a legal 
tender? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not given that branch of the subject 
consideration: but I will tell the Senator very frankly that, in 
my view, I should prefer the unconditional repeal of the 10 per 
cent tax on State banks of issue, and leave to the States them- 
selves the question of what steps they will take to secure the 
circulation for the billholder and the depositor; and, at last, that 
is all there is in banking. There is no 1 about it, and 
no need to surround it with mystery and confusion. The only 
question, as a business proposision, is, will the billholder be se- 
cure—will the banks take such steps as will secure the men who 
hold its circulation? That is all. The next is, will the bank 
provide a sufficient reserve to secure the 4 orar fThat 
seems to me about all there is in successful banking. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRYE. Ought not the Senator to go one step further, 
and say that one of the principal objects to be served would be 
to have such a currency that it should circulate all over the 
United States ahd relieve us from the enormous amount of money 
which we were compelled to pay for exchange in the old days? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam coming to thatafterawhile. Of course, 
that is purely and simply a matter of opinion as to whether that 
would be so or not, but l confess to the Senator very frankly that 
Tam not at all concerned about the uniformity of the currency. 
J have my own SL po upon that subject, and I believe under 
the improved conditions of banking—if I may say, the improve- 
ment in the science of banking, in business methods—if he had 
a bank in the State of Maine and would protect the circulation, 
as I have no doubt the State of Maine would require it to be pro- 
tected, I should receive it in South Carolina without the slight- 
est hesitation; and I have no doubt that if the State which I 
have the honor in part to represent would permit banks of cir- 
culation, that that State would throw safeguards around the cir- 
culation in such form and in such manner as to make it perfectly 
secure in the hands of the Senator from Maine, even in his own 
State. f 

Thatis my judgment about it. Itis matter of opinion. Of 
course, all depends at last on what steps the States will take to 
require that. Ifthe Senator desires my opinion upon that sub- 
foon Ishould be in favorof applying the principle of the national- 

anking act to every State bank; that is, by the State itself. 
I can see no good reason why a State may not authorize the 
Senator from Maine, the Senator from Kentucky, and myself, or 
any other three gentlemen, or a dozen, or fifty gentlemen, who 
choose to deposit $50,000 or $100,000 in the Treasury of the State, 
or $100,000 of the State bonds, or of approved: municipal bonds, 
or of coin, and authorize us to issue circulation upon that—I can 
see no reason why we should not do it just as well as a national 
bank, requiring the same examination, the same reserve, the 
same supervision. Why may not the States do that? I have 
heard no argument against it, except the bare statement of opin- 
ion that they are not to be trusted. 

As was suggested by the Senator from Kentucky, the want of 
uniformity does not turb me in the slightest, because the 
currency issued in my State would be used by the people of that 
State, and if it accomplishes their business purposes what right 
has the rest of the world to say one syllable upon the subject? 
I can not understand why it should do so. So, Mr. President, I 
repeat I can not understand why there should be apprehension 
that a State would not protect the credit of its own citizensand 
its own credit by requiring a conservative system of banking. 

I think there is no longer any dispute about one fact. It 15 a 

ratifying indication to me that our friends in the East, New 

ngland and New York and the great financial centers are be- 
ginning to realize the fact that when we have said in the past 
there is not currency enough in our section of the country we 
were sincere. We knew what we were talking about. I say it 
is a gratifying indication that gentlemen from that section are 
beginning to realize that fact and are attributing our clamor in 
that direction—if you choose to so call it—to something else 
than a desire to destroy the credit of the Government, which 
has always been charged upon us. No longer than yesterday or 
the day before a member of a banking house in State street, 
Boston, informed me when he came down to this capital four 
weeks ago from the very 1 of national banks, as he 
expressed it, he was imbued with the idea that gentlemen like 
myself and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] who have been in- 
sisting upon this policy for years were in earnest and that our 
presentation of that condition was influenced by something else 
than a desire simply to flood the country with an unsound, dis- 
honest currency. í 

Now, let me state a circumstance, which is sometimes a more 
potential fact than any argument anybody can offer. In the 
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little town where I live there are two banks of $60,000 capital 
each. They had loaned a certain amount of money to two youn 
gentlemen of character and position and credit who had ren 
alarge plantation, and they had borrowed the money for the 
purpose of supplying their laborers, buying plantation supplies, 
ete. About the month of July, which is in our country, I ht 
say, the crisis of the cotton crop, they discovered that they did 
not have money enough by $150 to carry out the plans which 
they had made in the making of that crop. They came to me 
and said if they could not get that $150 their year's crop would 
bə jeopardized. 

I went to the president of one of the banks, whom [happened 
to know intimately, and said to him, “You may with perfect 
safety loan these young men $150 more. I have seen their crop, 
I have seen the condition of their animals, and it would be per- 
fectly safe for you to do so.“ He said, Why, sir, I would loan them 
$150 without the slightest hesitation, but if even Vanderbilt or 
Astor were to come to my bank to borrow $10 I could notaccom- 
modate him, because I have not the currency.” He had literall 
crawled on his belly in New York and in Charleston begging an 
imploring the loan of a little more currency toaccommodate his 
customers, and could not get a single cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Was that in July of the present year? : 

Mr. BUTLER. No; two years ago. There was a legitimate 
business transaction. There was no kite-flyingaboutthat; there 
was no speculation; and yet those two citizens of absolutely un- 
impeachable pee credit could not borrow $150 to complete 
their crop. Now, that is, as I said, an illustration inasmall . 
way, but it was to me an object lesson. What was true of those 
two young men is true in thousands of instances all through the 
South and West. 

Mr. President, I believe if Congress would take its hand off of 
the States in that respect, and permit the localities to deter- 
mine the quantity of circulation which should be allowed in their 
respective communities, that difficulty would be removed. What 
is true of farm is true of every other character of business 
that you can think of. When I mentioned this fact to a gentle- 
man in New York, he said, Why, that is not so much evidence 
of a want of currency as of a want of capital.” I replied to him 
My friend, there is just where youaremistaken. The credit ot 
those two young men was capital to them. Their farm animals 
was capital; their farming ee was capital; their crop 
was capital, that the local banker would be perfectly content to 
have taken as security; but in New York, or Boston, or Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore it would not have been entertained for one 
moment as sufficient security for the loan of $150. There is our 
trouble.” 

Iam quite well aware, Mr. President, that the repeal of the 
tax on State-bank circulation will be opposed by the national 
banks and by other banks in great financial circles. I am quite 
well aware of that, and the reason is perfectly obvious, The tax 
was imposed, as my friend from Kentucky said the other day. 
asa war measure. It was imposed in the interest of nation: 
banks. It was imposed to destroy the State banks, and it succeeded 
in doing it. I hold that Congress has no constitutional power 
to impose a tax unless revenue is the object, and not one dollar 
of revenue is raised under and in pursuance of this law. 

The Supreme Court of the United States sustained the consti- 
tutionality of that provision of law upon the ground that hav- 
ing the constitutional power to coin money and to regulate the 
value thereof and to issue currency, Congress had the correla- 
tive power of doing anything which would drive out of exist- 
ence all competition with the circulation of its own currency. 
a is the ground upon which the Supreme Court sustained 
the law. 

Mr. GEORGE. It was a question of e 

Mr. BUTLER. It was a pure question of competition, as the 
Senator from Mississippi has stated. It employed the 
power to destroy the State banks of circulation in order to make 
way for the National-bank circulation, and that is all there 
was init. The opinion sustaining the constitutionality of that 
act was not an ous one, and the reasoning of Mr. Justice 
Davis and Mr. Justice Nelson in their dissenting opinion was far 
more satisfactory to my judgmentthan the opinion of the Chief 
Justice, who delivered the opinion of the court in the case of. 
3 vs. Fenno. The Supreme Court put it entirely upon that 
ground. 

. Now, that is not in one sense using the taxing power to de- 
stroy. It was using the taxing power to give the circulation to 
the national currency—its own currency. That object has been 
accomplished. The national banks must go out of existence b; 
1907 unless some other security for their circulation is furnished, 
We have been in Congress struggling for years to find some sub- 
stitute for the bonds that are being used as security for the na- 
tional-bank circulation, and none has ever been agreed upon, 
and, in my judgment, none ever will be. Why, then, permit this 
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is to be 
at constitutional right of the Government 
by it? Absolutely none. 
the States and a check upon their prosperity. 

As I said, I have no doubt that the national banks and the 


statute to remain i the statute books? What policy 
subserved by it? 


is sabserv It remains a menace to 


other banks in commercial centers will o this measure to 
repeal the State-bank tax. I have no doubt the money power of 

country and of England will do it. But, sir, I t we 
have about reached a Cast in our history when this country 
should make another declaration of independence of Great Brit- 
ain, a financial declaration of independence, as we more than 
one hundred years ago made a political and commercial decla- 
ration of independence. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], in his crisp 
and sententious style, by which he conveys so much in a few 
sector illustrated this in his able argument the other day. He 

Iwant to say harshor offensive, but here we are on delicate ground, 
and Im in the least unpleasant way possible, explain why our people have 

followed this course. G 
Which he had just elaborated. 


Americans are a sensiblerace, and far from vindictive or narrow. They 
have reasons for all their acts, and especially for their fundamental 


—.— les. The reason for their attitude toward land is that, ever since 
© 


I think nobody who is familiar with the history of England will 
deny that proposition. 

Like the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania I do not desire 
to say anything harsh about England, but it is universally con- 
ceded that in her dealings with the weaker races she is cruel and 
oppressive. She never hesitates in carrying outthe policy which 
has been hers for centuries of sus her money ; 8 
classes, of ea everything and everybody she can that 
comes in her way. She sends her armed forces to India, where 
there is great wealth, and she kills, she destroys. It is true she 
claims to do it in the interest of humanity and civilization. She 
hears of wealth in central Africa or central Asia; she sends an 
army and destroys and takes it, so long as her privileged classes 
and her moneyed classes are benefited by it. 

I think, therefore, Mr. President, we have reached that period 
in our history when we should declare our independence of the 
financial policy of Great Britain and adopt one of our own, in the 
interest of our own people, without regard to whether it is agree- 
able to her or not. 

Recurring to the inquiry made of me by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE], I stated, as I said, as a mere matter of opin- 
ion for what itis worth, I do not believe, after a very few years, 
there would be any difficulty in regulating exc between 
the different States, and I have so much confidence in the power 
and willingness and ability of the States to maintain their credit, 
I believe they would make the currency of their respective State 
banks so safe that it would circulate anywhere in this country 
without trouble, just as was the case in my own State. Prior to 
and up to 1860 bills of the Bank of Charleston were snipped by 
the twenty-five and thirty thousand dollars at a time to is- 
sippi and Alabama and other Southwestern States for the pur- 
chase of cotton. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to make a state- 
ment on that point? $ 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mississippi, like Ohio, had a flood of wild-cat 
money in 1830, and it produced such disgust against State banks 
that no banks were allowed to be chartered. There was a pro 
vision in the constitution of the State against them. We had 
no banks, and we depended for our currency mainly upon the 
State of South Carolina. The banks of South Carolina had 

ncies all over the State to whom they furnished their bank 
ls, which were circulated in Mississippi freely and without 
loss to anybody. That was the condition of affairs be to 1860. 

Now, let me make another statement, and then Í will quit. 
There was such se ne that there was nota bank chartered, 
it was prohibited by the constitution, and yetnow in Mississippi 
there are some forty or fifty State banks, without, of course, the 
power to issue notes, and they have gone through the present 
crisis, every one of them, without a single s nsion. 

Mr. BUTLER. As I stated awhile ago, prior and up to i860 
there never was any trouble. I suppose in the great crisis of 
1857 there was a suspension of what are called specie payments. 


As I now remember the policy of the State, where an association 
of capital, say $100,000 in coin, was got together an application 
was made to the State Legislature for a charter toenter into the 
banking business,and the charter was ordinarily granted, where 
there was $100,000 of coin, to allow the bank to issue $300,000 of 
currency circulation—three for one. Of course that would not 


be permissible now. And when that $100,000 of coin was put u 

nobody inquired whether it was gold or silver. Nobody cared. 
Some of the banks had Spanish dollars, Mexican dollars, Amer- 
ican silver dollars, gold dollars. The two metals never sepa- 


rated. 

_Nobody, as I said, inquired or cared whether it was gold or 
silver coin; but there was $100,000 of coin and 8300, 000 of circu- 
lation out against it. As I stated awhile ago, in the great panic 
of 1857 and perhaps in 1837 there was a suspension of what are 
known as specie bay ete but I never heard of any bill-holder 
losing anything. Ofcourse when the war came there was a gen- 
eral tax of 16 per cent imposed, because it is more than 10 per 
cent. This tax of 16 per cent was imposed and they all closed; 
but up to that time I venture the assertion, not upon accurate 
information, but I venture the assertion at least, that not one 
gotas was ever lost by the bill-holders of State banks in my 

te. 

Iam now going to advert to a fact which I trust will not be 
misunderstood, because I have no purpose whatever in advert- 
ing to it except to state it as a fact in support of my argument. 
I have stated that there is not currency enough in my section 
of the country for the transaction of legitimate business. I have 
stated that our local banks are compelled to go to the financial 
centers for currency to transact their business, and they get it 
or not, as the banks in New York, Boston, Charleston, ti- 
more, and elsewhere choose to allow them to take it out, and 
upon their own terms or not at all. That is the fact. Let it be. 
borne in mind that of the one hundred and sixty-odd million 
dollars gah a ae annually for pensions in this country nine- 
tenths of it is disbursed in the North. I do not think I exag- 


erate when I state that every three months $40,000,000 is dis- 
ursed north of the Ohio and Potémac Rivers among the people 
of the North. 


I have an estimate made here by which it appears that the 
South has contributed $350,000,000 to pay those pensions, a con- 
stant drain upon the resources of that people. I am not makin 
any complaint of this. It is the result of the fortunes of war, an 
I abide it, Mr. President. 

Of the large appropriation bills made by Congress I think I 
an salo in saying that seven-tenths of them are disbursed in the 

orth. 

Is it surprising, then, that we in the South with this constant 
drain, none of it retu directly, should be poor? Is it not 
amazing, Mr. President, t we have lived and survived, to say 
nothing of the progressand development we haye made? These 
are public facts of which legislators must take notice in dealing 
with a question of this kind. Is it, I say, surprising that we 
have a scarcity of currency? The reply perhaps would be from 
some quarters, why do you persist in your policy? Why do you 
not in the South build ships and machinery and so on? Why do 
you not get your share of the contracts for the supply of the 
military and naval establishments of the country and all the 
great appropriation bills of 8500, 000, 000? That is a question very 
much easier asked than answered. 

Now, my appeal to Senators is, with that state of facts over- 
hanging usin the South, why not permit my State, if she chooses, 
to establish her own banks in her own way for the accommoda- 
tion of her own people and give her an equal—not an equal, be- 
cause she can never have that, but a living chance to develop 
her industries and enrich her citizens by having access to the 
means by which it can be successfully done? 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] says that the 
National Government alone must furnish thecurrency. I have 
shown that the power to issue currency between the States and 
the National Government is concurrent and not exclusive in the 
National Government. State banks of circulation were in exis- 
ae prior to the Constitution and remained in existence up to 
1860. 

On this subject I may aptly quote again from the speech of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania Mr. CAMERON]. He said: 
1 further, for the benefit of the poorer and weaker States, espe- 

y in the South, to repeal the tax on State-bank circulation; a measure 
which is intended to give them a free hand in mo thelr own „de- 
veloping their resources, and relie them from their servitude the 

t capitalist cities. I look to no effect, or but little, from this step, as 

r as the North is concerned. ` 

I find in the September number of the Forum an extremel 
instructive article by Mr. A. S. Michie, president of the Roy: 
Bank of Scotland, and as itis so instructive on the point I am 
now discussing, I fear I shall weary the Senate by the copious 
extracts I shall read from it. The article is headed; 

THE SCOTCH BANKS, THEIR BRANCHES AND CASH CREDITS. 

He says: 

While in England there is a bank or branch bank to about every 10,000 of 
population, in Scotland there is one to about every 4,000. 

How is it, allow me to ask my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 

GEORGE], in his State of a million population? How much cir- 


1893. 
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culation have you there of the national banks? I ean tell 
how much there is in my State, „ one million 


ou 


of 5 I think $300,000 would cover 
r. GEORGE. Ido not think there is so much . 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Mississippi tells me he does 
not think there is as much in his State. In land there is a 
bank for every 10,000 of population; in Scotland one to every 
4,000 inhabitants. 

The depositors in Scotch banks who have not more than £100 to their 
credit, on deposit receipt or on current account, comprise about three- 
fourths of the whole number. The result is that the aggregate de- 
posits of a 55 poor country, with few sources of natural wealth, 
and witha tion of little more than 4,000,000, exceed £93,009,000. 

Which is $465,000,000 in Scotland alone. Then he goes on to 
describe the character of the deposits, ete. Then Mr. Michie 
says: 

Tho total amount of the note issues for the last year, as is shown by the 
individual statements issued by the ten large banks, amount to £6,512,000. 

Or $32,560,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. They are not government banks? 

Mr. BUTLER. They are Scotch banks, entirely separate and 
distinct from the government. 

It will be advisable to explain the basis upon which this circulation rests. 
Until 1844 note issues in Scotland were free and unrestricted; but in that 
year, in common with the issues in all other parts of the kingdom, they were 
restricted by the passing of the far-famed Bank of England act,7 and 8 Victo- 
ria, cap. 32, wn colloquially as the Bank act.” That act is an Act to 
regulate the issue of bank notes, and for giving to the governor and com- 
pany of the Bank of England certain privileges for a limited period.“ The 

mth clause enacts that from and after the passing of the act no 1 
other than a banker no on the 6th day of y. 1844, was lawfully ming 
1 bauk notes, shall make or issue bank notes in any part ot the Uni 

dom. 


Then he goes on and explains 

By that act (8 and 9 Victoria, cap. 38) it was provided that every bank 
claiming to be entitled to issue notes should, within a month of the passin. 
of theact, give notice of such claim to the commissioners of stamps an 
taxes. The claim being on inquiry found valid, the commissioners were 
required toascertain the a amount ot notes in circulation during the 
twelve months preceding May f, 1845, from returns made by the bank in 
8 of an earlier act passed a few years before. That average having 

n ascertained, the commissioners were required to grant a certificate 

accordingly, and the sum so certified thereupon became “authorized is- 
sue, of the bank.” 

Now, mark you, Mr. President— 

Against this authorized issue no coin was required to be held. The act, 
however, allowed the bank to issue as many notes beyond the authorized 


limit as it pleased, provided it held gold and silver coin (of which not more 
than one-fourth was to be in stiver) tor the excess. ( 


Mr. GEORGE. That is, beyond the authorized issue? 
Mr. BUTLER. Yes; thatis, 5 the authorized issue be- 
yond what they were required to have as a reserve of gold and 


silver. 

A recent statement in the London Gazette exhibits a total authorized note 
issue for a period of four weeks of £2,767,350, and a total average circulation 
(f e., of notes actually in the hands of the public) of £7,127,921. 


Over $35,000,000 of note issues in the hands of the public. 


The difference between these two sums is the amount which the banks are 
required by the act to hold in coin. 


Not gold, but to hold in coin. 


But, inasmuch as the coin actually held is 25,469,494, it is plain that more 
than a million pounds are kept above what is necessary. It has, however, 
always been the policy of the banks in this respect to keep well on the safe 
side ie the law, particularly as any infringement of the act entails a heavy 
penalty. 

Ther it goes on to give an account of the number of one-pound 
notes out. 

Thus, the authorized issue is £2,676.000, against which, in the terms of the 
act, no coin is required to be held. This sum may be regarded for the pur- 
pose of explanation as a deposit by the Government free of interest. 

* * è * * * * 

Notes in circulation means, according to the act, notes in the hands of the 
public only. But in addition to the notes in the hands of the public, there 
the are notes in the hands of the banks themselves, forming the bulk of their 
till money. The statement already quoted shows that the notes in circula- 
tion amount to £7,128,000; and if as much again (an estimate probably far 
within the mark) be added for the till money held by the banks at their one 
thousand offices, it will be seen that notes to the amount of at least £14,250,- 
000 are actually in existence. 


There is $71,200,000 actually in existence in Scotland. 
ve g 


But the Scottish banks have always maintained, when successi ov- 
ernments have shown signe, more or less plain, of laying hands upon the 
privilege of issue 3 by the issuing banks of the United Kingdom and 
creating a government issue in its s — 

I beg to call especial attention to this 


* 


restrict (in the 
the accommo- 


country and added to its wealth for so many rations. Through it the 
public have never lost a penny. Even du such terrible panics as 
of 1857 and 1878 the public and the other banks freely accepted the notes of 


Now he goes on to explain another extremely interesting fea- 


ture of this system of banking: 


tending to their customers. It | 


those || aid not hear the entire exposition of the Scotch 


Í 


Having seen of what the liabilities of the banks consist, let us turn to the 
other side of the account and note the nature of the assets which are held to 
Meetthem. As practically all the obligations to the public arerepayableon 
demand, it is to be expe ted that a large portion of the assets will be 
in so liquid a condition as to meet any probable combination of adverse eir- 
cumstances which ht cause a > Hence it will be found that assets 
to the extent of £50,000,000, or nearly 10 shillings in the pound, could be con- 
vertible into cash within a fortnight and be made available to meet such a 
run. The bulk of the remainder of the assets consists of bills discounted, 
advances on cash accounts, and other loans on securities. These amount to 
nearly £62,000,000. As all the banks do not separate these items in their zc- 
counts, itis dificult to say in what proportions they stand, 


Now, here is the system, to which I wish to call attention par- 


ticularly: 

Next in point of magnitude probably come the cash credit accounts, and 
as this form of advance has always been a unique feature of Scottish badk- 
ing, it will be advisable to devote afew words to the subject. The system 
was o lly designed by the directors of the Royal Bank, so 5 as 
1728, primarily to promote the development of trade, and secondarily the 
circulation of their notes. which was a matter of some co) uence in the 
days of free issues. The directors of that bank were evidertl orous as to 
their new device, for they minuted several resolutions about it, and hedged it 
around with every safeguard. But the fact that one bank after another 
adopted the system, and that it prevails to the present day— 


Now, mind you, since- 1728— 

arisen, prove the 
ity of those old-time bankers. The 
system is ing Steer and is especially adapted to the needs of a man in 
business who money coming in day by day. 


Now, I want to call the attention of the Senate especially to what 
follows as sustaining the position which I have taken in regard to 
the necessity of permitting at least the States in my section of the 
country, if they choose, to establish these banks for the accommo- 
dation of local business men. 

Such a man 
That is, a man who has money coming in from day to day— 


Such a man may be well-to-do and able to give security (readily marketa- 
ble securities are, of course, petear) for the credit he desires; or he may 
be penniless, with no capital buthis character, and be able to offer no securi 
but the guaranty of two friends. In either case, he goes to the bank =| 

a cash credit for a c sum, When it is established by the 
banker, he may then check against it whenever it suits him. He may draw 
as little of it oras much of it as he pleases. but he must never exceed the 
maximum sum arra) . Interest is charged to him day by day only 
upon the sum of which he is found to have availed himself each day. The 


cash credit is of the nature of a permanent ment, and so long as con- 
fidence is m eve’ g works smoothly, itmay, and does, 
exist for years. 5 

Then it gives the rate of interest charged. 

Itis not too much to say that— 

Says this gentleman— 

It is not too much to say that the cash credit system has largely contrib- 
uted to the wealth of Scotland. It has been the means of affo: 2 many 


able and energetic but poor men the n funds wherewith to develop 
many of the natural resources of the country and to create numerous in- 
dustries now existing. It is a fact that a large proportion of the richest 
men of the day had the foundation of their fortunes laid either in their own 
or in previous generations through the instrumentality of this simple 
tem. And the same process is going on. Many men throughout t 
country, with the of vane’ so borrowed on the personal security ot two 
or more friends, are now building up splendid business, which also must 
eventually lead to fortune. 

But the system is not without its da) and a special wateh must be 
kept upon it and afirm hand must control it, When hundreds of such credits 
are established, each for a certain specified sum, itis not enough that the 
banker keep in view only the aggregate amount whichtha: s to be drawn 
out at the moment, or even what his experience tells him is the usual aver- 
age te amount so drawn out. He must keep chiefly in view the 
erand total of the sum of the credits so established, as itis to the full ex- 
tent of that sum that his customers have the right to draw. Times of crisis 
or panic, when money is scarce and dificult to obtain, and when the banker 
has most need to husband his resources, are precisely the times when his cash 
credit customers are most apt to draw their credits in full. Hence it is in- 
cumbent upon every prudent banker to grant such credits with the greatest 
eireumspection, not only as regards the safety of each, but also as regards 
the entire aggregate. But in an experience exten ing over nearly one hun- 
dred and apes A ede the banks have found thesystem to workin the main 
with perfect satisfaction, and to be rarely attended with loss. 

+ s pa $ 0 0 

In conclusion, it may safely be said that the banking history of Scotland 
has been in the main of a most creditable kind, and has been attended with 
the most beneficent results to the nation. There are unfortunately some 
stains on its fair name, and the failures of the Western Bank and the City of 
Glasgow Bank will readily occur to the mind. But these failures were in 
no sense dus to the system, but to an inconceivably wanton disregard of the 
most elementary rules of prudent banking and to the fraudulent bolstering- 
up of helplessly bad accounts, Happily, such failures have been rare, and 
w they have occurred no one has beem less inclined to minimize the 
gravity or the disgrace attaching to them than the Scottish banker himself. 


Now, Mr. President, I say that the experience we have de- 
rived from reading that article sustains me in asking of Con- 
gress to repeal the 10 per cent tax on State- bank circulation and 
permit the people in those localities to avail themselves of the 
same facilities which have been found so admirable and excel- 
lent in Scotland. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I interrupt the Senator just a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have been called out of the Chamber and I 
system 


by this writer. Does he state, what is the fact, that every stock- 
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holder in a Scotch bank is liable to the full extent of his prop- 
erty for every obligation? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think that fact is stated. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the gist of the success of the Scotch 
banking system, that every stockholder is absolutely liable for 
every debt of the bank. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very much obliged to the Senator for 
that information. This gentleman does not state that. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not know whether it was stated in the 
article or not. 

Mr. BUTLER. At least I do not recall it just now. But that 
is so much in its favor. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand that. It is in its favor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I believe that my State, with the State of the 
Senator from Iowa, would require just as safe and conservative 
a method of banking as Scotland does. [have no doubt that un- 
der the guidance and aided by the experience of the honorable 
Senator from Iowa, Iowa herself, if she chose to go into the 
banking business, would require every stockholder to be held 
liable for the entire amount of his property for the stock he had 
in the bank. Why can not the American pee le imitate the 
Scotch in thatrespect? Why can not each Aen [Per be allowed 
to have banks, establishing this cash credit system, where a 
man’s personal credit, with the aid of two friends, as this writer 
says, may be capital by which he can lay the foundation of abun- 
dance and even fortune for himself and for hisfamily? Whatis 
there in our people which can not be trusted as the Scotch peo- 
ple have trusted theirs, that a State which you trust in so 
many other vital points can not be trusted to regulate the cur- 
rency for its people? 

Mr. SHERMAN. IfI do not interrupt the Senator, and Ido 
not wish to do so if it disturbs him 

Mr. BUTLER. Not at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have been listenin 
I understand him to say that the Scotch 
equal to $71,000,000. . 

. BUTLER. Seventy-one million two hundred thousand 
dollars. 2 

Mr. SHERMAN. And Scotland has a population of 4,000,000 
inhabitants? 

Mr. BUTLER. Les, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Making a circulation of over $17 to each in- 
habitant. Now, I will ask the Senator this question: As the 
United States now circulate in the form of money about $1,500,- 
000,000 (it is about $1,700,000,000 now, but, we will put it at $1,500,- 
000,000, as it was a year ago) with 65,000,000 people, we have over 
$25 to an inhabitant, and every dollar of that money is guaran- 
teed by the whole people of the United States, because back of 
the bank notes are the bonds of the United States and back of 
all our securities of every kind are the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment and the whole of the property of the United States. I 
ask the Senator whether on the whole the present system is not 
even better than the Scotch banking system, because it furnishes 
a larger amount of currency per capita and it also furnishes a 
currency of unquestioned credit and responsibility. I remem- 
ber that only three or four years ago one of the largest banks in 
Scotland broke, [think in Edinburgh, or perhaps it was in Glas- 


ow. 
f Mr. BUTLER. It wasthe Bank of Glasgow. This writer re- 
fers to that failure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That failure ruined some of the principal 

le of Scotland. The policy of holding the stockholders to a 
liability like that is absolutely ruinous to the people who happen 
to be engaged or who are interested in a failing bank. I read 
that article in The Forum; I am familiar withit. Itseemstome 
the Senator’s illustration is not a good one, and that we have al- 
ready a system in every respect better than the Scotch system, 
with a larger circulation per capita and unquestioned security. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, let me show the Senator from Ohio how 
very delusive,and misleading his statement is in regard to this 
country. Of course I do not mean tosay that he does not pre- 
tend to state what is not true, but if it were the truth that we 
had $25 per capita distributed equally and fairly all over this 
country I should not open my mouth on the subject of 5 
1 dona} not ask the Senate to take this tax off inorder to enable 
the people of South Carolina to determine how much currency 
they wanted per capita. But I remember, what the Senator 
himself must know, that there is nomore misleading or delusive 
statement ever made in a deliberate body than that, because you 
take the amount of currency in circulation and divide it into the 
population and state that therefore there is $25 per capita. I 
Wilt state for the information of the Senator that there are not 
$2 per capita in my State in circulation. 

Mr. SHERMAN, That is a point upon which I wish also to 
call the attention of the Senator. Money can not be distrib- 
uted according to the population. Money is distributed accord- 
ing to the business resources and wants of the people. Now, 


to his argument, and 
ks have a currency 


take South Carolina, That is an agricultural State. There is 


no large manufacturing production there. 
and has less money 

Mr. BUTLER, Exactly. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Take the Highlandsof Scotland. The best 
people who ever existed live in the Highlands; yet you ma 
roam from Aberdeen all around northern Scotland and you wi 
probably find scarcely any money there at all, while in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow there is plenty of money. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course I am not informed as to how that 
money is distributed, but I take the statement of this gentle- 
man. He is the president of the Royal Scotch Bank. He is 
evidently an intelligent man; he evidently knows what hetis 
talking about; and he says there is $71,000,000; that there is a 
bank in every small town in Scotland; and that men with their 
personal credit alone sometimes, with the assistance of two 
friends, go into these banks and establish a cash credit system 
and build up their fortunes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Precisely. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, Lask the Senator from Ohio if he can 
put his hand upon a single national bank in the United States 
that would establish such a system of credit as that of a man who 
had no security to put up to sustain his loan? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think that the national banks are as well 
distributed among the people of the United States as the banks of 
any other country in the world. It is a free system where every- 
body who desires to do so can start a bank on the same terms. I 
was rather surprised to hear the Senator from South Carolina 
state that there are but few banks in South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. All I know is that in my pat of the country 
(I do not know how it is in Ohio) no bank will take a note 
that can not be rediscounted in the city of New York; that is, a 
note of any duration or for any great amount. There may be 
exceptions, but this as a rule is true. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, my dear sir, I do not know how it 
is—— 

Mr. BUTLER. That is a fact, and it is of that I 9 
that which I think would be obvinted if the States were allowed 
to charter banks of circulation. How would it affect the people 
in Ohio if South Carolina should retstablish her State banks of 
circulation? How would it injure them? Why can not the peo- 
ple of that State make as good security for the circulation as the 
national banks? I would compromise with the Senator on $10 
per capita in my State if that amount could be steadily assured. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As the Senator asks me a question, I will 
answer him. In the first place, money in order to be available 
must have sufficient credit to circulate over the United States. 
It would not do to confine it merely to the people of the State of 
South Carolina. That is not the kind of money we want. We 
want money of universal circulation. Now, another thing, you 
can not Hip that money a legal tender inthe payment of debts. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course not ' 

Mr. SHERMAN. You can not doit because the Constitution 
plainly forbids that. Therefore it must be depreciated when 
compared with money that is practiculy convertible. 

Mr. BUTLER. May [ ask the Senator if national-bank cir- 
culation is legal tender? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Notexcept among their own banks. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But itis in practice easily convertible in 
United States notes. No distinction is made between them. 
Then, and there is the great safety and the strength of the na- 
tional banks, behind the notes issued by these private banks in 
every partof the United States there is the bounden obligation of 
the Government, the bonds of the United States, and at any 
time when the banks wish to retire, they can by giving up their 
greenbacks withdraw their circulation. 1 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no doubt about that. I have stated, 
that over and over again in this argument, I think. There isno 
question about the safety of the national banking currency. 
They have United States bonds behind them; they have the 
credit of the Government behind them; there is no question 
about that; but my complaint is that the system which prevails 
under this Government to-day gives advantages to one locality 
which other localities can not command. I have never ques- 
tioned the soundness of the national banking system. I admit 
all that is said in their favor: but if the national banks secure 
their circulation by United States bonds and the credit of the 
United States Government, why can not a State require its 
banks to secure its circulation by State bonds which are selling 
at a premium, and by the credit of the State. way can not that 
be done? Why can not that currency be made just as secure as 
national-bank circulation? The national-bank circulation isnot 
a legal tender. No State has aright to make any money a legal 
tender except gold and silver, under the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I want to take issue with the Senator on another 
point, if he will permit me. I do not, as I said to the Senator 


It needs less money 
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from Maine, regard the circulation of such bills all over this 
8 so important. I think the fact that they are local can 
be utilized by the business men of the locality, where the local 
bank can determine the character and quality of the security 
that it shall require, which a remote national bank can not do. 
I say that is one of the arguments in favor of the reéstablishment 
of the State banks of circulation. As to the fact that the cur- 
rency is not uniform, Mr. President, how many laws of Ohio are 
not uniform withthe laws of other States of the Union? Take 
the testamentary laws, the laws of evidence, the corporation laws, 
the divorce laws, and many otherst—hey are not uniform, 

The forms of trial are different for person and pro rty. As 
I said on a former occasion, it is this diversity of the laws of the 
several States and the uniformity of the national law that give 
such strength and power and durability to our form of govern- 
ment. Thefact that they are not uniform has no terrors for me; 
and yet, sir, I am the last man upon this floor to advocate any 
measure which would putoutaspurious, unsound, unsafe currency 
for the people in the transaction of their business. But I have 
that faith in the States which justifies me in urging this with 
all my power. 

I want to say right here, in its relation to the silver question, 
if I represented a silver State upon this floor, interested natur- 
ally in the disposition of that product, I would contend morning, 
noon, and night to have the State-bank tax repealed. Why? 
Because the demand for silver as security for the circulation of 
those banks and asoa reserve for their depositors would be so 
great that no government would dare hesitate to admit it tofree 
coinage; and when once admitted to free coinage, in my opinion, 
the locul banks of the States would absorb every dollar that could 
be coined for twenty years with the mints at full capacity, and 
the silver question would be settled in a manner that could not 
possibly be detrimental to any interest, for at last what is gold 
or silver fit for except assecurity for paper money in circulation? 
It is fit for nothing beyond the quantity required for current 
expenses in use among the people. 

believe that if this tax should be repealed and the States felt 
inclined to embark in the banking business again, it would settle 
the silver question; for at last there is only one trouble, in my 
mind, about the free coinage of silver, and thatisits effect upon 
our relations with foreign governments. If a manowes $100,000 
in Live l and pays it in silver, he isallowed only the bullion 
value of it. It is true he is allowed only the bullion value of his 
gold; but that does not enter into this question, inmy judgment, 
nsuch importance as to prevent the adoption of free coinage, 
because our exchanges are not settled by money; they are not 
paid by the actual delivery of the money. England settles her 
exchanges with this country, and we settle ours with England, 
by bills of exchange, and not a dollar passes. Yet we are told 
if we go to the free coinage of silver we shall be put upon a silver 
basis. So, I say, that is another argument in favor of the repeal 
of the tax, 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ido not exactly understand whether the 
Senator means that if the State banks were to commence busi- 
ness as banks of circulation they would enter into the purchase 
of silver as bullion and then embark on a career of free coinage, 
or whether he means that they would purchase silver an the 
basis of their circulation. Which would it be, does he think? 

Mr. BUTLER. I thought I was making my position plain. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I perhaps ought to have understood the 
Senator, but I did not. He can a re his position in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thought I had explained awhile ago what I 
meant. What I said was that if the State banks would resume 
business as banks of circulation, in my opinion the acts of in- 
corporation or charter or whatever you choose to call them, 
would require each of the banks to keep in their vaults a cer- 
tain amount of coin—I do not say gold or silver, but a certain 
amount of coin—for the security of theirdepositors. Inthe State 
of Louisiana up to 1860 they were required to keep 33 per cent. 

Mr. MANDERSON. However, that was for the security of 
depositors, What I desire to get at is what shall be the basis 
of the circulation. Shall it be upon coin or bullion in their 
vaults, or shall it be upon State, municipal, and county bonds? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think that is a matter which the State 
would settle for itself. For instance, if the Senator and I chose 
to go into the banking business in Nebraska the State might 
require us to put up $100,000 of coin, withoutspecifying whether 
it should be gold or silver, and upon that basis permit us to issue 
$100,000 of currency or $150,000 of currency. They might re- 
quire that, or they might require us to buy 8100, 000 of State 
bonds and deposit those in the State treasury, and upon that we 
would be allowed to issue $100,000 of currency. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Does not the Senator think the course 
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which would probably be pursued would be to have the circulation 


pasei u n theState, county, and municipal indebtedness within 
the State? 

Mr. BUTLER. Possibly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. en, if that were the case 


Mr. BUTLER. Not entirely. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If that were the case to any large de- 
gree, would not the State-bank circulation based upon credit 
F the use of silver instead? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think not. I do not think any State would 
permit a State bank to issue circulation without having a cer- 
tain proportion of coin as security for its depositors. I know 
what was the case in my State, as I said awhile ago. I do not 
remember the exact amount now, but there was the old Bank of 
Hamburg, 21 miles from my house. My recollection is that it 
had $100,000 of coin, and they were allowed to issue $300,000 
worth of currency. 

That system, of course, would not be permissible now. The 
$100,000 of coin was the redemption fund for the issue. Nobody 
asked or cared or thought about whether the coin was silver or 
gold, and nobody ever heard of the two metals parting com- 
pany. There were very few American dollars in those days, 
and I remember as a boy seeing from that bank and the Ex- 
change Bank of Columbia, Mexican dollars and Spanish dollars 
and a few American dollars and gold dollars. They laid in the 
vault, and there never was any question about the ty of the 
two metals; and there would not be now, Mr. President, if this 
Government were to treat silver in the same way. I think quite 
likely that many of the banks might require coin as security for 
their circulation. If I am right in that conjecture, I say it 
would settle the silver question, because the demand for silver 
coin as security for the circulation would be so great that too 
much could not be coined in this country. 

But, Mr. President, I have consumed a good deal more time 
than I expected or than I ought to have done. I think myself 
that we can afford to trust the States to build up such banks on 
a strong and enduring foundation. Trust the States, Mr. Presi- 
dent, andstrengthen themin prosperity and contentment. The 
will stand as strong, imperishable pillars of this great nation 
fabric and superstructure. The best way to strengthen them 
the best way to revive prosperity among them is to trust them an 
take the strong hand of the Government from the power of the 
State so that she may develop her resources in her own way. 

Ido not know that I can better conclude what I have said 
than by reading an extract from the farewell address of Andrew 
Jackson in regard to the system of banking generally, for it was 
thoroughly well understood that he was opposed to it. Ladmit, 
sir, that some system of banking is, if you choose to so call it, a 
necessary evil of our modern life, and my object would be to put 
that system within the reach of all the people, so that every 
man, rich or poor, high or low, would be entitled by his char- 
acter, by his credit to have access to money for the develo 
ment of his business, for the improvement of his BL lied tn 
life or of adding to his comfort, the education of children, 
and the general welfare of his family, and the system ought to 
be so conducted that he may have access to it. 

General Jackson in that memorable document which appears 
to have wound up his political career, says at page 958: 

It is one of the serious evils of our present system of banking that iten- 
ables one class of society—and that by no means a numerous one—bdy its con- 
trol over the currency to act injuriously upon the interests of all the others, 
and to exercise more than its just propa on of infiuence in political affairs. 
The agricultural, the mechanical, and the laboring classes have little or no 
share in the direction of the great moneyed corporations; and from their 
habits and the nature of their 3 they are incapable of forming exten- 
sive combinations to act together with united force. 

Such concert of action may sometimes be produced in a single city, or in 
a small district of country, by means of personal conmnenioations with 
each other; but they have no regular or active correspondence with those 
who are engaged in pursuits in distant places; they have but little 
patronage to give to the press, and exercise but a small share of influence 
over it: they have no crowd of dependents about them, who hope to Ww 
rich without labor, by their countenance and favor, and who are, therefore, 
always ready to execute their wishes. 

The planter, the farmer, the mechanic, and the laborer all know that their 
success depends upon their own industry and economy, and that they must 
not expect to become suddenly rich by their fruits of their toll. Yet these 
classes of society form the great body of the Doop of the United States; 
they are the bone and sinew of the country; men who love liberty and desire 
nothing but equal rights and equal laws, and who, moreover, hold the great 
mass of our national wealth, although itis distributed in moderate amounts 
among the millions of freemen who possess it. 

But, notwithstanding the overwhelming numbers and wealth on, their 
side, they are in constant danger of losing their fair influence in the Govern- 
ment, and with difficulty maintain their just rights against the incessant 
efforts daily made to encroach upon them. 


That was a solemn truth, Mr. President, when it was uttered, 
and it is as true to-day as it was then. ; 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I am not poing at this time to 
discuss the propriety or the impropriety of the repeal of the tax 
upon the issues of State banks. If that question shall be seri- 
ously considered by the Senate, I may be heard upon it. 
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My recollection is v. 


fresh of my experience with State-bank 
currency poor to 1860, 


ut while the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. BUTLER] was speaking, I sent to the Library and ob- 
tained a volume gontaining the issues of Thompson's Bank Note 
Reporter for the year 1850. I turned to the issue of January 15, 
1859, and ran through that to refresh my recollection as to what 
was the actual condition of the State-bank currency along prior 
to 1860. If Senators who favor the repeal of the tax upon 
State-bank issues will get this volume and run through it, I 
think it will afford them some valuable lessons. I find in Janu- 
ary, 1859, there were in theStateof New York 153 failed, closed, 
and worthless State banks. and only 259 in operation; that there 
were in the State of Pennsylvania 63 failed, closed, and worth- 
less banks, and only 79 State banks in operation; that in the 
State of Michigan 

Mr. BUTLER. May I interrupt the Senator there for one 


moment? 
Will the Senator not let me finish this state- 


Mr. DOLPH. 
ment? 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to go out of the Chamber for a mo- 
ment, and I wish to invite the Senator’s attention to one mat- 
ter, and ask him to supplement his statement with the number 
of failed, closed, and worthless banks in those States and cities 
in the last twelve months. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is not necessary to do that. There has not 
been a bank in the United States which had power to issue notes, 
to pass as money, which has failed in that time which has cost 
the loss of a single dollar to a note holder. That is a sufficient 
answer to the Senator. 

In the State of Michigan there were 25 of these failed and closed 
banks, and but 5 inoperation. The State of South Carolina ap- 

rs to have been a very conservative State in the matter of 
tate banks; but there I find 1 failed bank and 1 closed bank, 
and there were 15 institutions issuing notes to circulate as 
money, one of them being a railroad company. It seems, ac- 
cording to the volume I have before me here, that of the 15 in op- 
eration about 6 per cent were failures there. 

The number of State banks was probably something like a 
thousand. I do not know what number of State banks were then 
in operation, but there were only 76 banks whose notes d 
current or at par in the city of New York; and of those 76 banks, 
41 were in the State of New York, 31 were in the State of New 
Jersey, just across the border, 3 were in Connecticut, and 1 in 
Pennsylvania. There was not another bank in any State of the 
United e the notes of which passed at par in the State of 

ew York, 

The volume I have here running through every month of the 

1859 ea in columns the name of every bank, the charac- 
tor of the issues of the bank, and in a column opposite the dis- 
count on its notes. 

Mr. BUTLER. What was the year? 

Mr. DOLPH. This was on the 15th day of January, 1859. 

Mr. BUTLER. Nearly forty years ago. 

Mr. DOLPH. It was only a year or so before the State banks 
were taxed out of existence. This publication was made when 
they were in full Be oe with fu power to issue bank notes. 

Mr. TELLER. ill the Senator give us an idea at what par- 
ticular time these banks failed, and give the name and the num- 
ber of those which had failed or were in suspension previous to 
that time? 

Mr. DOLPH. That is not stated; but here is a listof one 
hundred and fifty-three retired banks in the State of New York 
puea In this current publication. Those marked with a star 

failed; those with a cross had closed, and those marked with 
a section mark were worthless; and it will be seen that a very 

e number of them are worthless. Thatwas the condition of 
the State-bank currency. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask the Senator if he means to assert that 
the bills of those failed banks were worthless? 

Mr. DOLPH. Some of them were worthless; many of them 
were worthless, 

Mr. TELLER. None of them. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, according to this authority they were 
worthless. The Senator ce Sym this authority if he pleases. 
Iam merely stating what I find here. At the bottom of the list 
of one hundred and fifty-three retired banks of the State of New 
York is astar with the word ‘‘failed,” others with a cross with 
the word “closed,” and others with a section mark with the 
word worthless.” Looking over the list I see quite a number 
of them were entirely worthless. 

Mr.CULLOM, Their bills were below par. 

Mr. DOLPH. As I have said, all except seventy-six banks. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is the 5 Senator is quoting? 

Mr. DOLPH. This is Thompson's k-Note Reporter. I 
think it was a weekly publication. The volume I hold in my 
hand was published in 1859. It contains all the numbers of the 


publication issued during the year 1859. Every business man 
was compelled to have acopy of it to know when a State-bank 
bill was presented whether the bank which had issued the bill 
had failed or not, and, if it had not failed in its operations. what 
discount there was on its notes. Before he dared take a bill he 
had to examine some such publication as this. 

Mr. BUTLER. If I may interrupt the Senator, may I ask 
him is it not necessary now for every b man to have 
Bradstreet's report or some similar report to know the business 
status of every business man in the United States? 

Mr. DOLPH. That is a convenience. He is not compelled 
to have it. 

Mr. BUTLER. All business men have it. 

Mr. DOLPH. I want to say to the Senator besides, that a 
bill from his bank would not passin the State of New York. 
Bills of the banks in Michigan would not be taken in the State 
of New York. When I was a younger man than I am now, a 
year or so before this volume was published, I received the pay- 
ment of asum of money in the State of Michigan in Michig in 
bank bills, and knowing that when I got back to my home in the 
State of New York that I could not get rid of them. I spent a 
gay to go to town to find a broker and exchange them for gold 
coin, which I did by paying a discount of 3 percent. When I 

ot back to my home in central New York, I took a twenty-dol- 

ar gold piece and tried to buy something with it, and the mer- 
chants would not take the twenty-dollar gold pieces. The mer- 
chants said that a twenty-dollar gold piece was something they 
had never seen, did not want, and would not take. I had to take 
those twenty-dollar gold iecesto the Bank of Havana, the bank 
of Charles Cook, an ‘paid a discount of 24 per cent to exchange 
them for bills of the Bank of Havana,so that I could buy some- 
thing with my money. That illustrates the beauty of the sys- 
tem of State-bank currency. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand the Senator to say that the mer- 
chant he referred to would not take gold? 4 

Mr. DOLPH. I have stated the fact. 

Mr. BUTLER. If I am not interrupting the Senator, do I 
understind him to say that that merchant would not take gold? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do say so. There was not a merchant in the 
town who would at that time take gold, and the bank would not 
take it in exchange for its on bills. I paid the Bink of Havana 
25 per cent discount on the coin, they sent it to New York to 
get rid of it, and I took their bank bills in order to make use of 
m 158 

The evils of this system were so great that the people of my 
State, as was correctly stated by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, when they came to form a constitution provided that no 
bank should be chartered with power to issue bills to circulate 
asmoney. The State of California did the same; we are told 
the State of Ohio did the same; and I do not know how man 
States have provided in their constitutions that no State ones 
shall be chartered with power to issue notes for circulation. I 
am told by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] that the 
great State of Illinois has the same provision in its charter. 

As I said, [did not rise to make a speech, but I desired to call 
the attention of the Senator from South Carolina to the condi- 
tion of our currency when the State banks were issuing bills to 
circulate as money, and to call attention to the fact that while 
the bills of the Bank of Charleston were payable in the city of 
New York, if they were,as he states, taken freely in London, 
they were at a discount of three-fourths of one per cent in the 
city of New York. 

MINING REGULATIONS. 

Mr. STEWART. The closing of the mines in the mining re- 
gions throughout the United States generally, and the low price 
of silver have made it impossible for mine owners and those who 
have claims and are doing mining work to keep up the work. 
The Senators from the mining States have received many let- 
ters requesting that the time for the annual work may be ex- 
tended, so as to relieve the miners from the necessity of contin- 
uing the work when it is impossible for them to do so. I am 
authorized by the Committee on Mines and Mining to report, 
with an amendment, a bill for that purpose, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. It is simply to 
extend the time for doing certain work in the mines. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Tha title of the bill will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 878) to amend section 2324 of the 
Revised Stitutes of the United States. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read at length for 
information, 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. STEWART. There is an amendment reported by the 
committee. 


1893. 


the present consideration of the bill, which has been reported. 
15 there objection? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection; and the bill 
goes to the Calendar. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. I) to repeal a part of an act, approved 
“ies 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 

* 
x Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DUBOIS. If the Senator from Colorado will allow me a 
moment, I suggest that there is no quorum present, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Faulkner, Manderson, Ransom, 
Bate, ey Martin, Roach, 
aes ger, Mills, Shoup, 
Blackburn, George, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
Butler, Go: Morgan, Teiler, 
Caffery, Harris, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Call, Hawley, Pasco, Walthall, 
Coke, nl, Peſler, ite, 
on oi Jones, Ney. . 

ph, say, ettigrew, 
Dubois, McMillan, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. There is no quorum present. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia that the Sergeant-at-Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Drxon and Mr. POWER entered the Chamber and re- 
sponded to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-three -Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Lask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the order of the Senate may be dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it isso ordered. The Senator from Colorado is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, if the chairman of the Finance 
Committee thinks that we ought to proceed with further discus- 
sion to-night [am ready to go on. It is within a half hour of 
the time for an executive session; but it is quite immaterial to 
me whether I proceed now or not. 

Several SENATORS. Goon. 8 

Mr. TELLER addressed the Senate in continuation of the 

speech begun by him on the 27th ultimo. After having spoken 
nearly half an hour— 
- Mr. FAULKNER said: The Senator from Colorado is not feel- 
ing well this evening. There is some important business to 
attend to in executive session, and I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. : 

[Mr. TELLER'’S speech will be published entire after it shall 
have been concluded. See Appendix.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. : 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopsned, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, October 7, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received. by the Senate October 6, 1893. 
DEPUTY FIRST COMPTROLLER. 


C. Marshall Foree, of Kentucky, to be Deputy First Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury, to succeed John R. Garrison, resigned. 


SECRETARIES OF LEGATION, 


Stephen Bonsal, of Maryland, now secre 


of legation at Pe- 
, to be secretary of legation of the Uni 


States at Madrid, 


Charles Denby, jr., of Indiana, now second secretary of the le- 
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egation at Peking, China. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


John E. Grady, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Apalachicola, in the State of Florida, to succeed Wil- 
liam B. 5 whose term of office will expire by limitation 
October 30, 1893. 

CONSULS. 


Frank A. Dean,of Michigan, to be consul of the United States 
at Naples, Italy, vice John S. Twells, recalled. 

Wilburn B. Hall, of Maryland, to be consul of the United 
State at Nice, France, vice William Harrison Bradley, recalled. 

Marshall Hanger, of Staunton, Va., to be consul of the United 
States at Bermuda, vice John H. Grout, jr., recalled. 

Reavel Savage, of Baltimore, Md., to be consul of the United 
States at Nantes, France, vice H. de Sallier-Dupin, recalled. 

Edgar Schramm, of San Antonio, Tex., to consul of the 
ae States at Montevideo, Uruguay, vice Frank D. Hill, re- 

ed. 

James H. Stewart, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be consul of the 
United 8 at St. Thomas, West Indies, vice Samuel B. Horne, 
recalled. us 

P. B. Spence, of Newport, Ky., to be consul of the United 
States at Quebec, Canada, vice Frederick M. Ryder, recalled. 

E.iwin S. Wallace, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., to be consul of th 
ales States at Jerusalem, Syria, transferred from Sivas, Tur- 

ey. 

POSTMASTERS. 


Robert W. Jones, to be postmaster at Rising Sun, in the 
county of Ohio and State of Indiana, in the place of Michael 
McGuire, removed. 

Henry G. Schlosser, to be postmaster at Attica, in the county 
of Fountain and State of Indiana, in the place of Lucius G. Mar- 
tin, resigned. 

John ©. Wooten, jr., to be postmaster at Kinston, in the county 
of Lenoir and State of North Carolina, in the place of Ada Hun- 
ter, remoyed. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Artillery arm. 


Second Lieut. Ernest Hinds, Seeond Artillery, to be first lieu- 
tenant, July 1, 1893, vice Edgerton, Second Artillery, who va- 
cates his appointment as associate professor of mathematics at 
the Military Academy. 

Second Lieut. Wirt Robinson, Fourth Artillery, to be first 
3 August 1, 1893, vice Totten, Fourth Artillery, re- 
signed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 4, 1893. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

William H. Bracken, of Indiana, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Indiana, 

John C. Kaly, of Iowa, to be collector of internal reyenue for 
the third district of Iowa. 

POSTMASTERS. 

William H. Balthis, to be postmaster at Huntsville, in the 
county of Randolph and State of Missouri. 

James Mitchell, to be postmaster at Little Rock, in the county 
of Pulaski and State of Arkans ‘4s. 

E. L. Parish, to be postmaster at Huntsville, in the county of 
Walker and State of Texas. à 

Stephen MeCormick, to be postmaster at Weimar, in the 
county of Colorado and State of Texas. 

Simona Stephenson, to be postmaster at Las Cruces, in the 
county of Doña Aña and Territory of New Mexico. 

Ewing Y. Mitchell, to be postmaster at Rolla, in the county 
of 9 A t va Missouri. = 

nri inge, to tmaster at Hermann, in the county of 

Gasconadeand State of 5 j ad 

Benjamin F. Drew, to be postmaster at Colebrook, in the county 
of Coos and State of New Hampshire. 

Frank L. Thayer, to ba postmasterat Waterville, in the county 
of Kennebec State of Maine. 

5. B. Lancaster, to be postmaster at Granbury, in the county 
of Hood and State of Texas. 

Thomas J. Ross, to be postmaster at Flagstaff, in the county 
of Coconino and Territory of Arizona. 

John M. Davis, to be postmaster at Clarksville, in the county 
of Johnson and State of Arkansas. 

Robert A. Poole, to be i abet at Cleburne, in the county 
of Johnson and State of Texas. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, October 6, 1893. 


The House, pursuant to adjournment, met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday,was read and ap- 
roved. 
à LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Joy, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence for 
ten days on account of important business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the standing commit- 
tees for reports. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the call of committees for reports be dispensed with, and also 
the morning hour. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ELECTION LAWS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the pend- 


wey 81 
e Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2321) to re all statutes relating to supervisors of elections 
and special deputy marshals, and for other purposes. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentlemanfrom Nebraska[Mr. HAINER] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I thank the House 
for its courtesy in extending my time. 

I desire now to call attention to the laws of the State of North 
Carolina regulating elections. I have here a copy of those laws 
as amended by acts of the assembly in 1885, 1887, and 1889. I 
find the same general principle running through them which 
runs through the laws of the other seceding States regulating 
elections. I find that instead of the much-vaunted home rule 
which is contended for so pose by gentlemen on the other 
side of this Chamber, the justices of the peace are appointed by 
the Legislature. 

These justices of the as is well known in the practice of 
that State, are selected on the recommendation of those who 
are high in political authority in the dominant party in the 
State. The justices appoint the boards of county commissioners, 
and in these boards are vested practically alllocalauthority. The 
board of commissioners appoint the registrars of election. These 
registrars of course pass upon the qualifications of all who are 
entitled to vote in that State. 

Some of the provisions of these laws, although apparently fair 
on their face, are administered peculiarly. Take for instance 
this one—section 2680, which provides among other things that— 

All electors shall register and vote in the election precincts of their resi- 
dence. The resident precinct of a married man shall be where his family 

0. 

Now that, on its face, seems to be a very fair provision, but 
let us see how it works in practice. I can illustrate this by an 
actual case. A negro presented himself as a voter and his vote 
was challenged. It was claimed that he was not properly re; 
tered, and he was interrogated. As a result of that interroga- 
tion it ap he was a married man. The next question asked 
him was, ‘ Do you reside with your wife?“ He answered, No, 
sir.” Where is your wife?” ‘I do not know.“ Where was 
she when you last heard from her?” In Chicago.” When 
was that?” Two years ago.“ The challenge was about to be 
sustained when a further question was asked by a friend: How 


did your wife come to go to Chicago?” She ran off with 
another man.” aughter.] Was that man white or black?” 
„He was white.” What are your politics?” Republican.“ 


What were the politics of the white man who ran away with 
your wife?” ‘‘Democratic.” ‘‘Unfortunately, my friend, the 
case goes against you; youcan not beregistered.” A white man 
runs away with a negro’s wife and they disfranchise the black 
man to make it even! [Laughter.] That is one of the beauties 
of the North Carolina system of registration. 

These county commissioners appoint four judges of elec- 
tion at each polling place, of different parties where possible,” 
says the law. Here again a wide discretion is vested in the 
county commissioners. Thé returns are sent in by one of the 
judges of election. The messengersfrom the county constitute 
the canvassing board, and pass upon the returns which are there 
made. This canvassing board of course has judicial power. It 
paoe upon everything, and finally sends the returns to the State 

dof canvassers. The State board of canvassers, apparently, 
have only ministerial functions. 

Now, some queer things happen in this way. Take, for in- 
stance, a matter which is in evidence before this body in the 
case of Mr. SETTLE, whose seat is contested in this House. The 
name of his opponent is formidable. It is Archibald Henderson 


Arrington Williams. The name of the sitting member is plain 
THOMAS SETTLE. The tickets were prin correctly, but it 
happens that in every voting precinct the registrar and the 
ju ges of election correctly report the name of Archibald Hen- 

erson Arrington Williams, but in at least three different cases 
= 5 a is made in the name of plain THOMASSETTLE. [Laugh- 

r. 

In à case in South Rock Creek, in Guilford County, 73 votes 
east for plain THOMAS SETTLE” are counted for Thomas A. 
Settle,” and are soreturned. In the case of Colwell Institute, in 
Orange County, 88 votes are counted for Thomas M. Settle,” 
when in fact no votes were so cast, all of them being cast for 

lain“ THOMASSETTLE.” In Durham County votes were counted 
or!“ Thomas H. Settle ” when none were so cast. 

The canvassing board in one of these cases, Mr. SETTLE not 
being represented at the canvass, returned the vote as being for 
Thomas A. Settle, in a separate column, and they were counted 
for a different person. 

Thus we see the manner in which these registrars and judges 
of election, appointed by a partisan body, perform their several 
duties. The eight-box system explained in the minority report 
is in use in nearly all these States, and is a trap to catch and de- 
fraud voters. 

It could not well be otherwise. The power is vested in a cen- 
tral body, which makes the appointment as a reward for party 
fealty and for nothing else. The entire machinery is in the 
hands of a body of men who are not r msible to the people 
among whom they exercise their functions. They were not 
elected by the people; they owe their allegiance simply to that 
far-distant 5 the governor, through whom appointments 
percolate down to them. As they perform their partisan duties 
they receive a reward, and as they fail to perform duties to the 
party ont frets execrated and no longer retain their positions. 

Mr. CANNON of California. The gentleman will allow me to 
ask who, under the laws of North Carolina, furnishes the tickets 
ee are voted for? Are they furnished by the State, county, or 
whom? > , 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. They are furnished, if I remem- 
ber rightly, by the county; but at any rate they are furnished by 
public authority. 

Mr. CANNON of California. What I want to find out was, 
who is responsible for the discrepancy of names to which the 
gentleman has referred. : 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. The names, I am assured, were 
pene correctly on the tickets; and the discrepancies to which 

have alluded are mistakes made either wittingly or unwittingly 
by the judges of election—the rs of the election. The 
remarkable fact, as I have stated, is that there were mistakes 
made with respect to the name of plain THOMAS SETTLE while 
no mistakes were made in the remarkable name of Archibald 
Henderson Arrington Williams. 

Mr. CANNON of California. You mean tosay thatthe tickets 
were printed all right, but the votes were not returned accord- 
ing to the printed tickets? 

r. HAINERof Nebraska. The ballots were correctly printed, 
but the votes were not properly counted and returned. The 
judges of election and 5 are given autocratic 
power. They may imprison for thirty days, without trial, and on 
simple order in writing. What an engine for fraud! And yet, 
Democrats who become hysterical because of a supervision of an 
election by Federal authority submit tamely to this State law 
and insist it is a model of fairness and propriety. 

The manner in which these North Carolina laws operate is 
very clearly outlined in an address by Ellery M. Brayton, chair- 
man of the Republican State executive committee, published in 
1889. I quote from page 4: 


The late election demonstrates the effectual suppression of the elective 
franchise in this State and the utter futility of contending t the in- 
famous system under which they are held. The rights of suffrage are an- 
nihilated; Republicans are robbed of the power to successfully oppose their 
oppressors, er contention is useless under present conditions. 


From page 15 of the same address I read an extract from the 
Columbia Register, a-Democratic paper of that State: 


The ter believes this solemn matter of fair elections is the most im- 
portant of all public questions in the whole country; and it believes that 
reform, like charity, should athome. The plan of the Register is not 
for the negro; it is for society; it is, if anything, more for the white man 
than the negro race. Cheating and swindling can not go on at elections. 
This cheating in the election and honest after it is like forging a will 
in the interest of the a administer it and then claiming the benefitof 

ministering it. 


honestly ad. 
What does another Democratic B say with t to this 


address? The Greenville (S. C.) News of January 15, 1889, con- 
tains the following: 

It is not worth while to challenge ex-collector Brayton's counterblast to 
the South Carolina election laws. We oe to declare boldly that most of 
what he says is true, and that the law he describes was and is intended to 
keep the control of this State with the white people who are a minority in 
number but who pay nineteen-twentieths of the taxes and represent ninety- 


. 


... b 
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nine one-hundredths of the intelligence and moral force. Then we can say 
to Mr. bi de and to the partisan ublican politicians to whom he ap- 
peals, t are you going to do about it?” 


They admit the fact—admit that taby suppress this vote, and 


do it even in violation of their own laws—that they trample 
those laws under foot; yet with a brazen impudence, equalled 
only by Tweed in his most corrupt days, they say: What are 
you going to do about it?” 

But in North Carolina they are not always so indifferent to the 
colored vote. In the prohibition cam n of 1881 negroes and 
whites spoke from the same platform. ere was no political 
question at that time before the people; it was simply a question 
of prohibition or anti-prohibition. 

y Democratic friends then forgot the wonderful menace to 
society and government which inhered in the so-called black 
vote. No objection was then made to the negro vote. Since 
then, and in the same State, railroad elections were held and ne- 
groes were registered and voted without difficulty. In May, 
1886, in the city of Greensboro, the whites organized negroes to 
assist in the election of a mayor, and, being successful, that same 
mayor made a congratulatory address to them. In 1891, at 
Greensboro, in a contest between two Democratic candidates for 

mayor, negroes were sent for in carriages to vote for one or the 
other of these white Democratic candidates. 

In 1891, at a bond election, where $30,000 was voted to secure 
an industrial and normal school for white girls, negroes were al- 
lowed to register and vote. They were sought for. But in 1888 
these same negroes did not dare to celebrate the election of Pres- 
ident Harrison. Judge Settle, who has been eulogized on this 
floor by Democrats, counseled them in a speech, as did also Rev. 
Dr. Grandison, to abstain from any public demonstration of joy. 

The celebrated Guilford, N. C., circular of 1884 contains the 
following: 

A Republican ballot is a vote for miscegenation and for social and civil 
equality between your Anglo-American race and your negro neighbor. Do 
you think the negro is equal to the white man? Are you willing that the 


negro should in with the white people of No Carolina? If you 
are, vote for the Radical; if not, vote the Democratic ticket. * 


So it seems, Mr. Speaker, that in bond elections, in municipal 
elections, in prohibition elections, in railroad elections it is no 
crime to vote; but when you come to voting the Republican 
ticket it means a vote for miscegenation and social equality and 
becomes a crime. They forget that there is a difference be- 
tween social equality and equality before the law. Every man 
has a right in this country to choose his social associates; but 
before the law all citizens stand equal. That is one of the car- 
dinal principles of American government. 

Now, passing from the State of North Carolina let us see what 
the State of Arkansas provides upon that question. I have in 
my hand a digest of the election law of that State prepared by 
the secretary of state. I find here, too, the same condition of 
things. No such thing as home rule sought, much less tolerated; 
nothing is further from the minds of that people than toinaugu- 
rate home rule. We find the law provides a state board of elec- 
tion commissioners. That board consists of the governor, the 
auditor of the State, and the secretary of state. This ap- 

ints county commissioners, and fills vacancies in the county 
83 Two are a quorum. These ‘should not be of the same 
party,” but they may be. 

A discretion is again here vested in the central authority. 
This county board appoints, five days before the election, three 
judges of election for each voting precinct in the county. They 
shall be ‘‘ discreet persons,” the statute says, not of the same 
political party ” if competent persons can be found of different 
parties.” But, as a matter of fact, the competent persons,” in 
the . of the central board, are never found in any but 
the Democratic party. 

On page 6 of the same digest of laws is a provision that, pend- 
ing the count, the judges may adjourn, and a place for the de- 
pone of the ballots eed upon.” Strange gs sometimes 

appen when the ballots are so deposited at the place agreed 
upon, pending the adjournment of the judges of election. The 
county board convenes and declares the result of the election. 
No person can go within 50 feet of the booth or near the polling 
place, except the sheriff or deputy sheriff, the judges, the clerks 
of election, and the voters, one at a time!” 

So, too, as in the law of North and South Carolina and the 
other States, after he has passed the scrutiny of the registrar, 
the illiterate voter can apply only to the partisan board of the 
judges of election for assistance. Who knows how they exercise 
this power? No eye but the eye of God, an eye which I have 
never known a Democrat to fear, sees what is being done in that 
booth. No wonder that the majorities roll u ways for the 
party that controls the machinery of the election. 

Let us pass from this, however, and go to Alabama: The Ala- 
bama law is well known to all of you. It is practically the same 
as the law of Arkansas. Instead of referring you to the several 
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in truth be spoken or claimed in its behalf. 


clauses of the law allow me to read briefly a defense of the law 
by its author, Mr. Anthony D. Sayre, as published over his own 
8 in the Birmingham Age-Herald under date July 17, 
1893. You will remember this law created a great deal of adverse 
criticism, It was thought all over the United States, wherever 
attention was challenged to it, that it was a monstrous thing, 
calculated, not for the purpose of giving free expression to the 
voice of the people, but rather for the purpose of stifling votes. 

What does this author say of his own creation? Certainly it 
can not be said he is so prejudiced against it that he can not 
give a fair statement of its purposes, nor could it be contended, 
on the other hand, that he would not say all for it which could 
He publishes this 
letter in vindication of his act and in defense of the law. 
Among other things he says in discussing the negro vote: 

Particularized, the meaning of the demand most urged was that some 
method be devised by which the necessity of suppressing any part of the 
vote might be obviated. All our troubles had or ated in what was con- 
sidered the necessity of suppressing a certain vote. If it be true that the 
facts warranted any complaint as to the administration of the lawin this 
respect, itis perfectly clear that the fault was in the overmastering and well- 
nigh universal public sentiment which approved infractions of, rather than 
gave authority to, the law which was utterly impotent without it. The 
courts of the country were open when offenders could be tried by juries sum- 
moned from the body of the people. But the post bellum tory of the 
State did not disclose, as far as could be learned, a le case where a per- 
son had been tried and convicted of an offense against the suffrage. 


And still these gentlemen insist that we may with safety con- 
fide all the election laws into the hands of a State where such - 


sentiment prevails. 
It is true laws are not self-enforcing. They depend for their 


enforcement upon the sentiment behind them and the integrity 
of the forum in which they are sought to be enforced. Talk to 
me that we may with safety rely upon convictions before a jury 
where such a sentiment as this obtains. The greater violations 
practiced against the election laws the greater promptness with 
which the offender would be discharged from custody. 

Mr. Sayre continues: 

The only possibl maini: to produce a pure and vigorous 
sentiment | by e as possible the original OANA of infection. If 
those electors whose Pde pti at the polls had 8 in the first place the 
moral paradox that fraud was right, could be lawfully kept from the po 
hehe the extent they were kept away suppression would be unnecessary an 

ence unjustifiable and a refreshed and invigorated popular conscience would 
then give sanction to the law made for the protection of the suffrage. This 
was the practical and philosophical method of accomplishing the end in 


view. 
The suppression of a certain vote.” And what vote? We all 


know what vote that was. Further he says: 

It may be considered a matter of regret that in order to attain the end in 
view some difficulties (in no case amounting to a denial of the right to vote) 
would of necessity fallin the way of the illiterate. In a condition of society 
where something of a race issue is inevitable, it may le pane 9 
undesirable that the few whites whose narrow lot has denied them the op- 
portunities of an education, should be required to practice some self-denial 
not required of all men in order to vote. But there is no unmixed good. 
And it was supposed that this disadvantage would be more than compen- 
sated by the great number of blacks, who would find whatever of difficulty 
entered in the system accentuated and magnified for them by differ- 
ences and their natural jealousy of the white man, until they could fit them- 
selves for the free and full exercise of the right of suffrage. It was thought 
that the superior intelligence and higher patriotism of the whites, as well as 
the greater magnitude of the interests involved, would make them more 
instant inthe disch: of their civic duties, and that the small sacrifice in- 
volved in the registration and inthe manner of preparing the ballot in case 
3 would be cheerfully made for the common good. 

‘ansas— 


He continued— 
furnished anexample where conditions of exactly thesame sort as disturbed 
the peace of Alabama existed. There was a large negro vote, differences 
among the whites, unsatisfactory election laws, and bitter feeling gro 
out of the methods invogue. Arkansas had enacted a law almost identi 
in every feature with the Alabama law of 1892-93; and while the Alabama 
law was yet a bill and under consideration, I Spoeg to the secretary of 
state of Arkansas for information asto howthe law worked there when it 
had been tried. His deputy, answering the application, had to say, ‘‘Thenew 
election law, the good ple, the white ple, regard as God’s blessing. It 
virtually lifts from us the black cloud of negro domination.“ And after giv- 
ing figures showing its practizal operation, this official added. And this 
was accomplished without any violations or illegal methods.” It was 
thought this was what was wanted in Alabama. 


The language of the gentleman from Arkansas found a ready 
response in almost the same identical language used by the hon- 
orable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] on this 
floor, where we see practically the same law enacted, equally 
beautiful and satisfactory in operation. 

This deputy State secretary proceeds: 

The law works smoothly, quietly, satisfactorily, beautifully, and I pray God 
every Southern State may soon have one like it. It neutralizes to a great 


extent the curse of the fifteenth amendment, the blackest crime of the 
nineteenth century. 


Mr. Sayers continued: 

As far as could be discovered, this wasan honest and unprejudiced opinion 
of an intelligent and patriotic citizen. It was sustained by pressreports and 
editorialcomment. It was thought thatwhat worked for good, for honesty, 
for white supremacy in Arkansas would havea similar effect in Alabama. 
It was not sup; that the system which worked smoothly and satisfac- 
tony in one State might become a monster of infamy in another when similar 
conditions obtained. ‘The result of this was that the Alabama law was made 
substantially a copy of the Arkansas law. 
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There is no “veneer” over either the purpose or operation of 
these laws. They are none other than the nullification of the 
fifteenth amendment and the laws framed thereunder. They 
show the real spirit of the party now in power. 

I leave the Al bama law exactly where it is left by its author 
and pronounce it here before this Congress of the American peo- 
ple as a model of infamy. Agee 

Passing now to the State of Mississippi, that, State whose lib- 
erality in the matter of suffrage has been so much vaunted upon 
this floor by its chimpions, let us see what the laws of that State 
are. Its constitution, section 241, provides: 

Every male inhabitant of this State, exceptidiots, insane persons, and In- 
dians not taxed, who is a citizen of the United States, 21 years oid and up- 
ward. who has resided in this State two years, and one year in the election 
district, or in the Incorporated city or town. in which he offers to vote, and 
who is duly tered. as provided in this article, and who has never been 
convicted of bribery, burglary, theft, arson, obtaining money or goods under 
false pretenses, ury, forgery, embezzlement, or bigamy, ani who has 
paa onor before the Ist day of February of the year in which he shall ofer 

vote, ahl taxes which may have been legally 85 him. a d which he 
has had 3 of paying accorumg to law, for the two os 
years, and who shall produce to the officers holding the election satisfactory 
évidence that he has paid such taxes, is declared to bs a qualitied elector; 
but any minister of the gospel in charge of an o zed church shall be en- 
titled to vote after six months’ residence in the election distriot it o 


qualified, 

He is required to prove payment of taxes by evidence satisfac- 
tory to ineelection officers. Here, again, discretion is vested in 
those officers. Section 244 is still farther reaching. It provides 

aus follows: 


On and after the Ist day of 8 D. 1892, every elector shall, in addi- 
tion. to the fo ing qualifications, be able to read any section of the consti- 
tution of this te; or he shall be able to understand the same when read 


to him, or give a reasonable 


in retation thereof. A new istration 
shall be made 8 


reg 
election after January the 1st, A. D. 


I submit, gentlemen, this does place.upon the man who is illit- 
erate, not the unintelligent, but the illiterate man, lacking in 
educational qualifications, a heavier burden than upon him who 
can read. He is required to understand any section of the Con- 
stitution, and be able togive a. reasonable interpretation thereof; 
for that is the only way in which may be determined an under- 
standing of it. 

Now, gentlemen, I put it to you fairly and squarely, what. 

lem n on this side of the House would be permitted to vote 
fy Mississippi ii he were unable to read; which one of them 
could give an in‘erpretation of this clause of the constitution, 
deemed reasonable by the managers of a. 9 election? 
Why, I have heard in this body since I have been here: Demo- 
cxats disagree among themsalves with reference to a simple 
plank in the Democratic platform. And party platforms are 
supposed to, be made so plain as to be readily understood by any- 
one. Why, men eminent in the law disagree with respect to the 
section of the Pederal Constitution we are now discussing. Eich 
side insists. the construction given by the otber is unreasonable. 
If the Mississippi plan prevailed here, not a Republican on this 
floor would be permitted to vote on the pending bill. Now, I 
ask you may not even greater differences of opinion exist with 
t to tùis particular section of the Mississippi constitution; 
yet the interpretation must be satisfactory to the judges of 

the election. 

Another thing. This Mississippi constitution was never sub- 
mitted to or ratified by the peuple of that Stite. These people 
who yell themselves hoarse for home rule do not submit even 
their constitution to a vote of the le. 

Still another thing. Where, except in the South, have the 
oonstitu ion and laws been changed to take away the suffrage 
from those upon whom it had been previously conferred? 

Elsewhere the tendency is to extend the suffrage; there to 
restrict it, Rob the r man of his rights of suffrage and bis 
financial and econo de ation more easily follows, That 
is the final purpose of the Southern bosses. 

Will you say that system is fair? Isit reasonable? Who are 
these judges of election? Let us turn to the statute and see. 
Here, vou have no such thing as home rule. Vou have no 
such thing asthe election of the juuges of election by the people. 
You have State bourd of election, commissioners, consisting of 
the governorand secretary of state and attorney-general. These 
appoint the county board of election officers, three“ discreet” 
persons, the statute says, who are electors. Not of the same 
8 persons of different political parties can be conven- 

mtly had. f ; 

It seldom occurs in the history of that State as its statutesare 

tically administered that a Republican is ‘‘ conveniently” 
‘ound who PO sesses these requirements. And when he is.“ con- 
veniently ” found. he turns out to, be an illiterate person, a man 
so. devoid of intelligence or so affected by some physical disa- 
bility that he is unable to 1 functions ot his office. 
That is the way in which the Mississippi election law works, in 


practice. 
The registrars in each county who register the electors are 
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also appointed by the State board, and here there is absolutely 
no prov for representation by the different parties. The 
managers of the election are appointed by the county boards. 
The rate voter has only the assistance. of the managers of 
the election, and the county board are themselves again the can- 
vassers. Here we have. the. entire machinery of the election, 
from. beginning to end, vested in a single political party, which 
uses the machinery of that election simply to further and ad- 
vance its own partisan interests. When a representation is given 
the other party, it is some person who is selected by a Demo- 
cratic: boss. ould you, my Democratic friend, think ita fair 
trial it 2 adyersary were allowed to select the court, jury, 
sheriff, his own lawyer and also yours? And yet this ald Hes 
only parallel with the election laws which prevail in every one 
of the ing States. 

Now, what would you naturally expect from such laws as 
these? Would you not expect asuppression of the vote? We 
have seen that there is nothing of this beautiful home rule 
which has been mentioned in such eloquent terms by the gen- 
bleman from Kentucky and those who have followed him. You 
would naturally expect, of course, under such a system, that 
the votes as counted would operate for the advancement and the 
benefit of the party in power. Let us see if this is not true. 

The State of South Caro ina, in 1892, a State which has 7 Rep- 
resentatives, cash only 70,444 votes. 

The States of Colorado, Idaho, and Maine, having the same 
2 of Representatives, cast 229,663 votes, or an excess of 

5219. 

In the States of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Florida, having 42 Representatives in this 
House and 54 electors, with a population of 7,301,028, there were 
cast only 731,886 votes, or about 10 por cent of the population. 

The States of Pennsylvania, and Michigan, having 42 Repre- 
sentatives and a population of 7,351,903, cast 1,463,227 votes, an 
excess of 731,341, or, in other words, twice as many votes in pro- 
portion to the same population. 

The States of Mississippi, South Carolina, and Florida, having 
16 Representatives and 22 electors, with a population of 2,832,- 
171, cast only 158,714 votes. 

The Northern States of Michigan and Connecticut, having 16 
Representatives and 20 electors, with a population of 2,840,147, 
cast 624,983 votes, or about four times as many in proportion to 
the population, the excess of votes being 446,269. 

Massachusetts, Vermont, and Nevada, having 16 Representa- 
tives and 22 electors, with a population of 2,617,126, cast 457,680 
votes, or an excess over the same Southern States of 298,966. 

Mississippi has 7. Representativesand a population of 1,289,600. 
It cast at the same election only 52,809 votes. At the preceding 
election, as stated by the gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. 
Money}, in his address yesterday, before the adoption of that 
infamous constitution, there were cast 85,000 votes. What re- 
duced even that ridiculously small vote? The operation of the 
new constitution. 

The State of California, having only 7 Representatives and a 
population of 1,208,826, cast 268,808 votes, or five times as many, 
an excess of 215,999 votes. 

-Minnesota has 7 Representatives and a population of 1,301,826. 


re State cast 267,238 votes, or an excess of 214,429 over Mis- 
sissippi. 
Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to correct that 


statement? The total vote of Minnesota for President was 


377,000. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I may have made a mistake in 
the figures. I will verify them. 7 

Mr. TAWNEY. It makes the Sapper so much larger. 

Mr. HAINERof Nebraska. I thank the gentleman for his 
correction. Going back to the year 1884, I find that Alabama 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, with 38 
Representatives, cast 624,155 votes. 

Mr. OATES. Does the gentlemen believe that because a small 
number of votes is cast, that is an evidence that voters were 
prevented from vo ? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I think it is an evidence that 
that was brought about by the operation of these laws. 

Mr. OATES. You do not know anythiug about what you are 
talking about. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Well, I submit these facts to a 
candid country. I submit these are facts, and ‘hey go band in 
hand with the other facts I hive detailed and which no truth- 
ful person can contradict. Gentlemen my argue before the 
people the competency of the evidence which I submit. Facts 
can not be avoided by an exhibition of temper. The galled jade 
always winces. 

I was proceeding to say, Mr. Speaker, that in the States of 
New York and Connecticut, having also 38 Representatives, the 
vote cast was 1,301,174, an excess of 677,019. 

In the States of Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, and New Jersey, hav- 
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ing also 38 Representatives, the vote cast was 1,396,918, an ex- 
cess of 772,765. x 

Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Oregon, Daing mao 38 Repre- 
sentatives, cast 1,271,416 votes, an excess of 647,261. 

In the r 1888, the same Southern States cast 628,661 votes. 
New York and Connecticut cast 1,475,125 votes, an excess of 
846,464. Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, and New Jersey cast 1,574,988 
votes, or an excess of 946,327. Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
Oregon cast 1,414,100 votes, an excess of 785,439. 

In 1892 the seceded States had 90 members of Congress and 
112 electors, based on the census of 1890. They had a popula- 
tion of 15,756,275, and cast a total vote of 2,142,683. 

In the same year the States of Connecticut, Ilinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamnshire, and Ohio, eight 
States, had a population of 15,625,784. They had the same num- 
ber of Congressmen and 106 electors. They cast 3,482,653 votes, 
an excess of 1,340,070 votes. In New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas, and Wisconsin, five States. having 90 Repre- 
sentatives, and 100 electors, and a population of 15,814,716, the 
vote cast was 3,403,565, an excess of 1,260,882. 

With the permission of the House, I will add to my remarksa 
table of the votes of the same States in the years 1884 and 1888, 
which I will not take time to read. If there is any objection I 
hope it will be made now. 

I wish, however, to refer to that wonderful State of Missis- 
sippi, whica has been so lauded here. I find that in the seven 
Congressional districts of that State there was cast for the pres- 
ent seven sitting members a total vote of 37,614. The largest 
vote cast for any one was 7,541, while the gentleman from the 
Third district [Mr. CATCHINGS], who is the senior member next 
after the Speaker on the Committee on Rules, and who with the 
Speaker controls absolutely the consideration of every measure 
and hence all legislation in this body, comes here with the mag- 
nificent vote behind him of 2,495! 

For his opponent, Mr. Gales, the Republican candidate, there 
were only 159 votes. 

Now, taking the State of Nebraska, which I have the honorin 

t to represent, I find that the three Republican sitting mem- 

rs had vast for them 40,771 votes—more than the votes cast for 
the seven members from the State of Mississippi by 3,160. This 
excess would, in the State of Mississippi, have returned another 
member of the Committee on Rules, and still have left an excess 
of 675. Siig re The ee of the Third district of Mis- 
sissippi s, I find, 184,287. Of these the blacks are 156,498, the 
whites only 27,082, and all others 107. The blacks outnumber 
the whites in that Congressional district by six to one, and yet 
there were only 2,654 votes cast in that whole district! There 
must have been less than one-half the white vote cast there and 

ractically none of the black vote. And yet gentlemen tell us 
That there is such a thing as free suffrage and home rule in the 
State of Mississippi! 

These facts are based upon the election returns and census 
statistics, und can not bo sneered outof evidence. One of these 
facts outweighs a ton of rhet rie. This amazing discrepancy is 
utterly inconsistent with fair elections. Toinsistthatit is, pre- 
sumeseither that your hearers are fools or that you havenoregard 
for your words. We have seen here that the laws to which I have 
referred admit with ease the party in power disfranchising the 
class opposed to them. Thatiscorrobor.ted by this ridiculously 
small vote. We find that that was the intention of the framers 
of these laws, and that the sentiment of the press justifies these 
meins of suppressing votes. Yet gentlemen, some of them, on 
this floor have the eifrontery to insist that they have free elec- 
tions there, and there is no fraud and no occasion for Federal 
supervision! 

n what ground do still others of them justify these things? 
They undertake to justify them on the theory that without such 
proceedings there would ba negro domination, a domination of 
the ignorant classes over the intelligent. Is chat true? Let me 
refer to the census for a refutation of that statement. I have in 
my hand Census Bulletin No. 48, which shows that the blacks 
outnumber the whites in but three States in this Union. Those 
States aie South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and even 
in Louisiana the white voting population exe eds the black. It 
was thought at one time, and it was heralded through the press, 
that the rate of increase of the blacks was much greater than 
that of the whites. The census of 1890 exploded that idea and 
showed thut it was based upon the erroneous census of 1870. 
The censusof 1870 was taken when the South was in a chaotic 
condition and it reported comparatively a small part of the negro 
population. 

The census of 1880, correctly taken, showed apparently a re- 
markable increase of the black population and asmaller increase 
of the white. But the correct census of 1890, follow the cor- 
rect census of 1880 shows that the real increase of the blacks was 
much smaller than that of the whites. Table I, page 2, of this 
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bulletin, which I desire to incorporate in my remarks, shows that 
for the decade ending 1840 the rate of increase for the black was 
nearly 13.91 per cent, while the 8 of increase of the 
whites in the same period was 24.67, or pra Rae as great. 

It can not be claimed, Mr. Speaker, that this larger increase 
of the whites was due to excessive immigration, because immi- 

rants seek not the South, but the great West and the North. 
5 e increase of population in the South is due to natural causes 
one. 

Let me call attention to some facts disclosed by this census. 
In the whole couniry the negro has diminished from one-fifth of 
the population in 1790 to one-eighth in 1890. They are less than 
2 per cent of the povulution in twenty-four Stites and Terri- 
tories, and less than 10 per cent in thirty-four; they are over 10 
per cent in no Northern State and over 2 in only three States 
that voted for Harrison. 

From 1880 to 1890 the rate of increase among the whites in 
North Carolina was three times as great as that of the blacks; 
in Virginii, ten times as great; in Tennessee, two and a half 
times as great; in Missouri, four times as great; in Maryland, 
six times as great; an i in the State of the silver - to d orator. 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], the rate of 
increase of the whites is thirty times greater than that of the 
blacks. In Mississippi the excess of the black population is 208,- 
017; in South Carolina, 234,049. 

I desire also to incorporate in my remarks the vote of the 
whites and the blacks in the several:eceding States, illustrating 
the principle for which I am contending. I also wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that in North Carolina, with her ninety-six 
counties and a total excess of 123,961 white voters, there are only 
sixteen counties in which the colored voters exceed the white. 
For the sake of these sixteen counties such laws as I have re- 
erroa to are used to suppress the colored vote in the entire 

tate. 

I say the cry of “negro domination” is a palpable fraud. There 
is no such thing as a conflict between the two races. Thore is no 
race which is more quiet and submissive than the black. This 
is shown by all the testimony which is competent in the case. 
Not even during the days of the war, when nearly every able- 
bodied man in the South was at the front fighting against the 
nation, and thatsection with its women, children, noncombatants, 
and property were at the complete mercy of the blacks, did this 
long sul eriig race resort o violence or seek to take even their 
own. This is historic. No truthiul man attempts a denial, 


TABLE L 
[Census of 1890.] 
Number | Per cent of in- 
Population. Of ool crease. 
to 100,000 


Colored. white. 

1, 271, 488 689, 884 . 
1. 702. 880 918, 336 53, 925 33.94 33. 11 
2,208,785 | 1,272, 119 57, 504 29.70 83. 52 
2,831.560 1, 603,240 58, 386 28. 20 29. 96 
8,660,758 | 2. 187, 545 50, 757 29, 28 23 
4. 632,530 | 2,701,901 58, 825 26.55 23. 51 
6,222,418 | 3,442, 238 55, 320 34. 32 27.40 
8,203,852 | 4,216,241 61,393 31.84 22.49 
9,812,732 | 4, 555, 960 46, 429 19. 61 8.08 
13, 530,408 | 6, 142, 360 45, 397 37.89 34. 82 
16, 848, 25 6, 996, 166 41,475 24. 67 13.90 

TABLE II. ` 


[Census of 1890.] 
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The whole white population of the Southern States considered 
is 16,868,205; of the blacks, 6,996,166. The excess of whites is 
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nearly 3 This should be sufficient for a superior race, 


without the assistance of fraudulent laws. 

According to the 1890 census the whole white young popas 
tion in the Southern States, including Missouri, was 3,779,166; 
blacks, 1,454,834; excess of whites, 2,324,332. 

Taking individual States, Maryland had, whites, 218,843; 
blacks, 51,895; excess of whites, 166,948. 

Virginia: Whites, 248,035; blacks, 130,747; excess of whites, 
117,288. 

Georgia: Whites, 219,094; blacks, 179,028; excess of whites, 

Florida: Whites, 58,068; blacks, 38,145; excess of whites, 19,923. 

Missouri: Whites, 667,451; blacks, 38,267; excess of whites, 
629,184. 

Kentucky: Whites, 387,371; blacks, 63,421; excess of whites, 

950 


323,950. 
R Tennessee: Whites, 310,014; blacks, 92,462; excess of whites, 
17,552. 

Alabama: Whites, 184,059; blacks, 140,763; excess of whites, 


43,296. 
' Torns: Whites, 534,010; blacks, 101,932; excess of whites, 
078. 
118 e Whites, 188,296; blacks, 69,572; excess of whites, 
Louisiana: Whites, 130,748; blacks, 119,815; excess of whites, 
10,933. And this is true notwithstanding the fact that in the 
gross enumeration of the entire n of the State there is 
an excess of ne pulation of 8,181. 
Mississippi: Blacks, 150,469; whites, 120,611; excess of blacks, 


858. 

South Carolina: Blacks, 132,949; whites, 102,657; excess of 
blacks, 30,292. 

North Carolina: Whites, 233,307; blacks, 109,346; excess of 
whites, 123,961. 

Nothing illustrates the real thought and true feeling of a peo- 
ple better than the instruction they give their children. ith 

children, at least, every man is honest. In 1889 Mrs. Cor- 
nelia A. Spencer, of North Carolina, prepared and published her 
First Steps in North Carolina History, a child’s history of that 
State. She made application to the State board of education 
that the book be placed in the list of authorized text books to be 
used in the public schools. The book contained expressions of 
loyalty to the General Government, disapproved of slavery, and 
a condemnation of the rebellion. In consequence the book was 
not placed on the accredited list of North Carolina text books 
until a revised edition was published, from which the objection- 
able expressions had been expunged. The expunged portions I 
lace in parentheses and print in italics. The connection will 
indicate the change. 

On page 196: 

The doctrine of State rights was now brought forward, and the idea gained 
ground am the leaders of that party that each State had a right to se- 
cede from or leave the Union and set up an independent government for it- 
self. (Jt cannot be said that the Southern people as a body believed or accepted 
I an ale Sey e 
friot ‘af the Revolution, was not . thehotbreath of party oof 
8 e. 


On page 200: 
After the inauguration of President Lincoln, South Carolina seized and 
oned the forts in Charleston Harbor belon, to the United States 
overnment. (This was open redellion, and thus began the war. No govern- 
ment can let its forts be taken or allow its flag to be pulled down.) 

President Lincoln ee to all the other States and called for 75,000 
men to support the on. All sprang to arms at his appeal, except the 
Southern States (which though unwilling to leave the Union were aiso unwilling 
to take arms against their sister States). 


On page 201: 


gr ended, as was foreseen from the first by all but the fiery and enthusi- 
astic leaders of the extreme Southern armies, in the forcible reinstatement of the 
seceded States into the old Union which they had tried to abandon and break up.) 


1 page 212, after detailing the great loss of life in the strug- 
gle: 

(But with all this heroic sacrifice the heart of our North Carolina le was 

-notinthewar. They saw nothing 1 in the sight of a land drenched in 
Jraternal blood and nothing hopeful or inspiring in the prape of a Southern 
aay eee henceforth armed to the teeth not only against Northern States 
of Union but against all Christ in an unheroic attempt to destroy a 
great nation in defense of our right to hold slaves.) 

On page 217: 

In February the Northern Government made (conciliatory) advances, and 
offered terms to the (despairing and) nearly exhausted South. President 
Lincoln, who had just been re@lected to a second term, came down himself 
to Fortress Monroe and interviewed a commission of three gentlemen ap- 
pointed 898 by President Davis to meet him. 

President Lincoln was very anxious to put a stop to the war. He offered 
terms (that now appear strikingly liberal and favorable to the South) on the 
sole condition that the South should return to the old Union. 

President Davis and his cabinet (who had certainly the merit of ing to 

— b on j nt) rejected any terms that would not secure the separa’ 

inde ence of the Southern States. Northern States (could) not 

12 ed to) to the dismemberment of the Union. (Jo prevent that 

poured out its blood and treasure.) 


The word “would ” was substituted for could.” 


On page 219: < 


TheConfederate Government (ed from) Richmond. All thought ot turther 
resistance was at an end. (Secession was a dream of the past and slavery was 
soon to be abolished. The Union of the States was now to be retstablished mor. 
amy than ever before, for the awful lessons of such a fratricidal war wou 
surely never be Forgotten by the reunited nation.) 


The word “left” was substituted for “ fled from.” 

Comment on these changes, the spirit which prompted them, 
the effect on the rising generation is unnecessary. 

Have those people changed since 1890, when these changes 
were made? 

Mr. Speaker, we as a party stand for genuine home rule as op- 
posed to these gentlemen. We insist that before you wipe out 
these election laws which provide simply fora supervision, which 
call simply for witnesses of what you do in the Southeen as 
well as the Northern States—we are making no unreason- 
able demand. Before you ask us to ee from the statute books 
these wholesome laws, you should pass laws in your States show- 
ing that you are in fact believers in this doctrine of home rule 
of which you speak. You should at least place the machinery 
of elections in the hands of officers who are responsible directly 


to the people ; 

We do not even deny your right to pass these laws which you 
have passed; but we insist, the very fact that you pass these laws, 
the fact that you administer them as you do, your ayowed pur- 
pore, your teachings to your children prove conclusively that you 

ave not so conducted yourselves as that with safety we may 
withdraw all supervision of elections in those States. Youaffect 
indignation because we are not willing to trust you. Would you 
trust a man who had attempted your life, still carried a bowie 
knife, and breathed threatenings and slaughter? Would you not 
insist on his being disarmed and giving some evidence of change 
of heart? Would it not be more reasonable to have him trust 
you awhile? 

The effort and purpose of these laws which you now seek to 
repeal are to secure honest and fair elections. e provision of 
these laws is that both pro shall be represented on these 
boards of supervision. There is no discretion vested in the hands 
of the court to lodge the power of supervision in one party alone; 
it must be given to representatives of two parties, thus insuring 
publicity and consequently fairness. 

Gentlemen, the great er in this country does not arise 
from ‘‘ negro domination.” That is a false cry. There is some 
danger, I admit, from the ignorance of voters. There is that 
danger in the South as well as in the North. We shall hail 
theday whenevery man shall be educationally raised to a much 
higher standard than is his to-day. But I venture to remind 
the gentlemen from the South that neither intellect nor intelli- 
gence is synonymous with education. I venture to suggest that 
the danger to our country is not so much from the ignorant voter 
as it is from the vicious and lawless, from the disregard of all 
laws, constitutional and statutory. 

Mr. Speaker, the colored voter of the South, ignorant as he is, 
is not such a menace to the liberty and well being of the country 
as that spirit of lawlessness which hasinvaded even this Cham- 
ber and the executive department of the United States. Mr. 
Speaker, no colored man, no Republican, has ever undertaken to 
trample the Constitution of the States or the United States un- 
der his feet. They have stood for these constitutions and for 
these laws; and on the field, where valor speaks, they have testi- 
55 and proven their undying devotion and fealty to law and 
order. 

Why, Mr. S er, I have heard gentlemen upon this floor 
declare that, Constitution or no Constitution, law or no law, the 
ie bald shall not rule. They make laws and trample them 
under foot. And this is done by the great Democratic party 
which s and masquerades as the party of the Constitution! 

Mr. Speaker, we have seen, since the 4th day of March, 1893, 
some strange things in this land. Weremember with pride 
and satisfaction, in contrast, the action of that sturdy old Demo- 
erat, Andrew Jackson, who placed his foot on nullification and 
stamped it out. But here in this good year, with the tiger of 
Tammany and the defenders of tho lost cause in full control, we 
find the Chinese exclusion act, the pension laws of the land, the 
laws providing for the purchase of silver all ruthlessly disre- 
garded, trampled under foot, and nullified; the executive depart- 
mentdictating to the legislative zand the legislative expressing its 
disregard and contempt of the Constitution, law, and the judici- 
ary. Is thus your much-vaunted Democracy? 

Mir. Speaker, in these things we see and apprehend the real 
danger that menaces the Republic. Sir, the perpetuity of our 
United States depends on the unquestionable fidelity and un- 
questioning obedience of the people to the law, when promulgated 
by the properly constituted authority. We may regard with ap- 

rehension the action of the ignorant voters throughout the 
and; we may regard with apprehension the anarchist who throws 

deadly bomb; but, menacing as they are, they hold in their 
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hands an element of a, ia which is less insidious than the will- 
ful disregard of law which we have seen exhibited by those who 
occupy high places in government. The element of peril ex- 
hibited there is less than in the language uttered on this floor 
by Representatives of the majority and the nullification of laws 
by the executive department. The lawmaker or executive offi- 
cer who tramples law under foot degrades himself and disgraces 
his high position. 

Mr. Speaker, how can we reprimand the mob of Roanoke and 
the mobs of other cities in the South or condemn other infrac- 
tions of law by the common people when Representatives here 
upon the floor of this House are defying the Constitution and 
the law, and say that their will and their interpretation of them 
is superior to the judgment of the judicial branch of our Gov- 
ernment, and the Executive ignores the law at pleasure? These 
attacks on the Federal law come with bad grace from the other 
side of the Chamber. What a palpable want of consistency as 
well as of sincerity in the claims made! 

You ery against the Federal law because of the absence of the 
home-rule features and because of its paternalism; and yet in 
your own States you enact in statutes and in constitutions a de- 
viation from the doctriae of home rule and a paternalism such 
- no man on this side of the Chamber but would recoil from in 

ismay. 

No, sirs; before you cry out against Federal laws, against the 
alleged imperfection of the law, sweep clean your own doorways 
and show that your States give to your voters the God-favored 
doctrine of home rule. When that is done there will be no occa- 
sion for Federal supervision. Until that is done there is a bind- 
ing necessity and a duty laid on every patriotic citizen to see to 
it that these laws not only remain upon the statute books, butare 
enforced in accordance with their letter and spirit. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman yield fora question? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Who is to judge of that condition of af- 
fairs—when we have swept our own floors clean? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. When you have provided the 
necessary election machinery for the people of your State; when 
every Vege voter may freely vote and have that yote honestly 
counted. When you have done that in the light of day before 
all mankind, then will all see and gladly acknowledge. But you 
have not done it. This is not in your statutes, in your constitu- 
tions, nor in your practice, as you well know. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care to longer trespass upon the indul- 
gence of the House, which has been already too kind tome. I 
wish to say in conclusion that this is not a partisan contest be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats alone; but, on the contrary, 
it marks an epoch in the world-wide and never-ending struggle 
of the liberty-loving and law-abiding for good government. 
There can be no backward step. Patriotism and right must pre- 
vail inthe end. It always has done so in the past, and it must 
prevail here. 

The mation as a nation must be preserved. True, war issues 
should not be revived. Ido not wish, and I would be the last 
person to tear agape the wounds of that lamentable era. But, 
sir, the grave questions of that war were decided in the arena of 
arms, and decided correctly. Those who fought for the Union 
were 3 right, those who fought against were eternally 
wrong. The laws that express the supremacy of the nation and 
the domination of the people are on our statute books; let them 
remain not only there, but in the breasts of the people forall time. 

Through sacrifice and struggle and flames of war have the 
American people come to their high position of writing in their 
organic law the grand doctrines of universal liberty an uality 
before the law. The day of our national life will not sink into 
night before we shall have advanced to their faithful observance 
and full enforcement. Then will have been given to the Con- 
stitution a construction prompted by the highest love of our 
common humanity, and a lofty patriotism. Then will the hum- 
blest citizen rest securely in the realization of his unquestioned 
right of free assembly, free speech, free ballot, fair count, and 
honest returns. Then will parties appeal not to passion but to 
reason only, winning by fair means and not by fraud. Majori- 
ties will rightly rule. Minorities will peacefully yield to the 
results of honest elections, and upon our beloved land will come 
the blessings of a free Government of, for, and by the people. 
5 on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, before yielding the floor I ask unanimons con- 
sent to print in my remarks the matters to which I have alluded, 
and also extracts from a few pages of the original and revised 
edition of the First de in North Carolina History, a work 
8 has been admitted to the State list of school books in that 

tate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
print the matter indicated in his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. If gentlemen will indulge the Chair one 
moment, the Chair will call the attention of the House to the 
fact that there are a very largo number of gentlemen who de- 
sire to address the House on this question; and only to-day, to- 
morrow, and Monday remain for general debate. the House 
continues to extend the time of membors, it will be absolutely 
impossible for even half of those who desire to speak to do so. 
Of course, that is a matter altogether with the House. The 
Chair has no control over it. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, one of the pleasant features of 
this debate on this very important question, that reaches into 
the home of every citizen, is that it has been conducted up to 
the present time without acrimony, and there has been a fair, a 
calm, and a dispassionate argument and presentation of the case 
from the various standpoints assumed by gentlemen upon the 
floor of this House. 

The very loaning, able, and eloquent manner in which the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] opened 
this debate, could not fail to elicit attention and admiration. 
But, sir, I believe that when the eloquent gentleman proposes 
to repeal all the statutes that are upon the booksrelating to Fed- 
eral elections, he has, in that respect, with his committee, gone 
entirely too far. I beg just here to read the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, which says: 


The right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. 


And further that— 
d onaren shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
n. 


I believe, sir, that upon an examination of the laws that are 
proposed here and now to be repealed, they will be found to be 
strictly in accordance with the Constitution, and they have been 
so declared. I believe, further, that our friends on the other side 
of this House are going too far, and that by the repeal of these 
laws, and Dy ee enactment of laws that they have placed upon 
the statute books of their respective States they have abridged 
and they do now abridge the right of citizens of this country to 
vote. 9 

I dislike very much, in the discussion of this question, to refer 
to the late war, that cost us so much treasure and so much blood; 
yet if there was one question above another that was settled by 
that great and fratricidal contest, it was the principle that this 
groat nation, as a nation, stands supreme over and above the 

tate. In other words, sir, the State is subservient to the nation, 
and I regret very much that gentlemen upon the floor of this House 
seem to have forgotten that that great question was decided, and 
we are here again confronted with this dogma of State rights, 
that caused so much trouble in the days that are past and gone. 

I congratulate the majority party upon having placed in the 
Speaker's chair, the third position in importance in the Govern- 
ment of the great people of this country, a distinguished gen- 
tleman from the State of Georgia, which proves to us that even 
our Democratic friends admit the war is over and that they also 
recognize these questions as settled. Yet,why is it that the 
Democracy will come here and again thrust forward this dogma 
of State rights, when that question has been so effectually and 
80 wisely settled. 

Mr. CANNON of California. May I interrupt the gentleman 
for a moment? 

Mr. HICKS. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON of California. Under the fifteenth amendment 
you claim that a State can not deny the rightof franchise toany- 
one on account of race? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; orcoloror previous condition of servitude. 

Mr. CANNON of California. ell, [want tostate that in Cal- 
ifornia we have 75,000 Chinese to whom we deny the right of 
franchise on account of race. 

Mr. HICKS. They are not citizens. 

Mr. CANNON of California. They are citizens. 

Mr. HICKS. Oh, no. 

Mr. CANNON of California. Some of them are. 

Mr. HICKS. My time is very limited and the gentleman will 
excuse me from further controversy. The language of the Con- 
stitution is very plain and speaks for itself. 

Mr. Speaker, when the call of the President was issued con- 
vening Congress in extraordinary session for the purpose of aid- 
ing him by appropriate legislation to relieve the country from 
the embarrassing money stringency that then prevailed, and to. 
if possible, avert an impending panic that had already caused 
great stagnation in business and unparalleled distress in all 
branches of trade and industry, and that threatened to exceed in 
magnitude and disaster any like depression of trade and business, 
and lack of confidence in the future that had ever been experi- 
enced in modern times, none responded to that call more ear- 
nestly and with a greater desire toaid the President in restoring 
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ublic confidence, nor with more sincere purpose to act in a pa- 
tic manner for the public good, than did the Republican 
members of this House: and althsugh the vast majority of them 
did not agree with the Presidentin hisconclusions, that the pur- 
chase of silver bullion under the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act was responsible for the then universal business stupor 
and financial distress that existed and had extended to and was 
felt in all parts of the country, and left in its tracks broken banks, 
ended industries, unworked mines, idle mills and factories, 
and thousands of honest and industrious men out of employment, 
yet such was the desire of my colleagues of the a Set side 
of this Chamber that we cast aside our personal beliefs and feel- 
ings as to the cause of the trouble, and our regard and desire for 
the continuance of the purchasing and coinage of silver, and its 
continued use as one of the money metulsof the country, and con- 
cluded for the public weal to aid in doing that which might re- 
sult in ne and ar in part what seemed ta bea resistless 
tide of impending financial ruin. 

Under such a state as this, and in the face of such circum- 
stances, we voted for the repealing act introduced by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, 

And by that vote we did what we could to attain the result 
desired by the President and the country. Having done this, 
the teed aise for which we werecalled together was accomplished, 
and with proper eiforts upon the part of the Democratic Senate, 
the same measure could have been enacted by that body, and we 
ere this would have been at our homes, and the country would 
be enjoying the benefit of our labors. 

In the only real test vote cast on that measure in this House 
110 Republicans voted against the Bland-Allison substitute, and 
15 for it; 103 Democrats voted against and 113 for the substitute, 
thus proving conclusively that if the Republicans had wished 
to embarrass the Administration in its first measure for the public 
relief, it was in our power to do so, and the repeal measure could 
not have passed the House wiihout our aid; but, Mr. Speaker, 
the Republican now as ever, true to its principles, and 
its Representatives here acting as patriots and not as partisans, 
while knowing that the repealing meisure was a Democratic 
measure (and we were ignored in its preparation, and were per- 
mitted to offer no remedy of our own), and we well knew, Mr. 
Speaker, that if relief followed and benefit. resulted, credit for 
the same would be claimed as a triumph for Democratic sagacity 
and statesmanship; yet notwithstanding this, we aided the Presi- 
dent and that part of his party who were loyal to him to do that 
which they could not accomplish within themselves. Appeal 
was made to us, and the response we made is now a matter of 
history, and must forever stand to our credit, and as testimony 
to the m:gnanimity of 5 Republie mn pirty. And so far 
as we were concerned, we all we could to restore public con- 
fidence and trade to its accustomed channels, to revive ished 
industries to their wonted prosperity, and its votaries to con- 
tentment. : 

In view of the President’s message, this being done, what had 
we the right to expect. Certainly in the face of such actions we 
did not expect nor believe that at this session, called for a spe- 
cific purpose, that any partisan legislation would be attempted, 
and especially legislation that would inflame the public mind 
and distract it, both North and South, from that which was 
ne ded most, to wit, attention to the restoring of business and 
prosperity. But the old Democratic party, true to its policy of 
obstruction, true to its old desire to rule or ruin, and true to its 
policy of moving to the rear and faeing bickwards, unmindful 
of the p 'st—especially the lesson that was learned in the sixties, 
again attempts to resurrect the well and thoroughly settled doc- 
trine of State rights, and wants the country to declare that the 
Federal Government has no rights in the election of President, 
Vice-President, and members of Congress which the State is 
bound to respect. 

And we have now under consideration the ee arse of all the 
various acts of Congress that hive been enac from time to 
time to properly regulate, protect, and secure to every citizen 
the right not only to vote, but also to have that vote counted as 
cast, and which right we claim is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. And we further claim that Congress. by any legal enact- 
ment, can properly protect, and regulate, and secure that right. 
These various acts of Congress, asspread upon the statute books, 
will bear the closestscrutiny. They have no terrors nor punish- 
ments for, nor do they impose any penalties upon, citizens who 
obey the laws. And theSupreme Court of thecountry, the high- 
est legal authority in the land, has passed upon them and de- 
clared them within the Constitution and that they are proper 
laws. both in form and in substance. 

Why, then. should thay ba repealed? Wherein do they work 
injury, and wherein do they do injustice? My di ed and 
able colleague [Mr. Brosrus| answered the able and eloquent 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] most completely as to 
the right of Congress to enact these laws and as to their consti- 


tutionality, and my friend from Ohio [Mr. NortHway] also, by 


a most able and conv ine argument, followed in the same line; 
also, Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana; but, sir, I respectfully refer the 
distinguished gentlemen who are yet insisting that these laws 


aie unconstitutional to adecision rendered by the Supreme Court 
in the case of Yarborough, cited in the 110 U. S. Reports, 651, 
wherein Mr. Justice Miler delivered the opinion of the court 
and no dissent was noted. He said: 

That.a government whose essential character is republican, whose execu- 
tive head and lezislative body are both elected, whtse most numerous and 
popular branch of the Legislature is elected by the people directly, has no 

wer by appropriate laws to secure this election from the infiuence of vio- 
ence, of corruption end of fraud, is a proposition so startling as to arrest 
attention and demand the greatest consideration. if this Government is 
anything more than a mere aeg tion of delegated agents of other States 
and governments, each of which is superior to the General Government, it 
must have the power to protect the elections on which its existence depends 
from violence and corruption. If it has not this power it is left helpless be- 
fore the two great natural and historical enemies of all republics, open 
Violence and insidious corruption. (Pages 657, 653.) 


Yet in the face of thisand of other decisions, equally weighty, 
and cited by the gentleman nam d, our friends on the other side 
still insist, and keep up their senseless reiteration, that it is un- 
8 for a representative government to defend its 
own life. 

Mr. Speaker, is there notanother motive that moves our friends 
on the other side to a party strife at this time? Has not a por- 
tion of the Democratie party turned their faces from the Presi- 
dent, and is not this movement intended to humiliate him? Is 
not this movement, sir, but one of the measures intended to in- 
terfere with the re of the silver-purchase law now pendin 
in the Senate, and is not the haste pe wat inrushing it throug. 
this House for the purpose, sir, of sending it to the other end 
of the Capitol in order to aford the enemiesofasound currency 
afurther and additional opportunity to thwart the will of the 
people, and partisan legislal jon of the most vicious and offensive 
character is resorted to while needed legislation is to be stood 
aside and made subservient to party spirit and party zeal? The 
Philadelphia Press, one of the great newspapers of the country, 
warns the people of the country of this nefarious work and con- 
spiracy, and in fitting leanguxge expresses in emphatic and pa- 
trio ie words conce gthe movement, and most vigorously con- 
demnsit. Itsays: 

THE CONSPIRACY MOVES APACE. 


The crafty plot which underlies the sudden, vehement. and arbitrary move- 
ment for the repeal of the national election law to be widely and 
justly understood. At first it was regarded as sim springing from the 
frenzied impulse of hot-headed Democrats to break down all safeguards for 
an honest ballot box: but when its inevitable course and effect were 
it Was soon recognized as ins by the further and deeper p 
dermining and thwarting the effort for the re of silver ye And 
now it stands forth unm sked as an adroit and malevolent conspiracy 
to baffle and defeat the one great object of the extra session. 

The conspiracy moves on apace, The di:tators of the House have fixed 
the 10th of Octo! as the date of the final vote on the Tucker bill. They 
graciously allow two weeks’ debate on à question which lies at the founda- 
tion of free government. Atthe endof that brief period the vote must come, 
and under the iron rule of the marplots who have entered into this conspir- 
acy, the measures for the proces of the ballot box whichcame down from 
the days of Lincoln and Grant will be recklessly and exultantly wiped off 
of the statute books; so far, at least, as the House can do it. 
the Tucker bill reaches the 

uring isan contest, some Democratic 
Senator, fired with adetermination that the Democratie Senate shall not be 


of un- 


ee repeal? Relegated to the lumber room of other Democratic wrecks! 
filed by toe deft an 
cloak of devotion to the 


It is thought that the yee Democrats will not vote to side-track 
silver repost and push forward the elections issue? Is it thought that 
President Cleveland will hold the Administration 


Senators against such a 
movement? But how much these influences weigh in restrairing the 
House from opening the issue? That was the time and place to stp it. 

The forcing of the Tucker bill under existing cireumstances was doubly 
Cranen answer of Democranie parsisaratip vo Ropuniions nonpatiasashipy 
brazen answer o ocratic p to ublican non p. 
It was from the start, both in its parliamentary effect and in its partisan in- 
stigation, full of menace to the canse of silver-purchase repeal. Every im- 

ulse of common decency, every sentiment of consideration for President 

eveland should have restrained the movement at this juncture. 
* . * * > * „ 

But, as the orator of Tammany Hall truculently and defiantly declared. 
not since the beginning of the session had the Democrats been so happy as 
when for the first time they stood absolutely united in this crusade ag: t 
the election laws. 

* * * + * * = 

Where was there a arae- je Democrat that raised a protest? Where were 
the President's mouthpieces? Where were the silver-re Democrats? 
Where was the Mugwump Dr. EVERETT of Massachusetts? All, withouta 

le exce; following * * 
danger to silver-purchase re 3 
—.— when this same uitous Tucker bill reaches the Senate, and some 

o; 


ocrat moves to put it forward? It is high time the country appreciated 
the peril before it, 


And not only, Mr. Speaker, does the Republican press of the 
country condemn the action of House at this time as un- 
timely and as unpatriotic, but the leading Democratic press, 


both North and th, also add their protest and denounce the 
action of the House, in the consideration of the pending meas- 
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ure, as a serious menace to the public demands and business in- 
terests of the country., I commend them to the thoughtful con- 
sideration. of the gentlemen, of the other side, who are now so 
zealously supporting this measure and advocating its speedy 
enactment, and while their answers to their constituents are of 
no personal concern to us, yet such criticism from such sou ce 
must prove to the country that partisanship. counts. for more 
among the Democratic members of this House than does patriot- 
ism, and the repeal of the election laws. is of more importance 
and is more dear to the Democratic leaders than is the relief of 
the country. Iread, Mr. Speaker. from the well-known Demo- 
cratic journals, the New York Times, the New York World, 
the Brooklyn Eagle, the Louisville Courier-Journal, and the 
Richmond Times. ; 

DEMOCRATS AND: FRED SILVER—THH PARTY ORGANS SOUND AN ALARM 

OVER THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ELECTION BILL, 
[New York Times (Dem.).] 

oy ee BN the re duty of every Democrat in the House or in the Senate 
is to.do all that lies in his power to concentrate all the energy and influence 
of the party upon the repeal of the Sherman law. Tauts is not merely a pat- 
rictic duty, such as is imposed by the situation upon all re; tatives of 
the people. It is peculiarly a Democratic duty. There is no use in mincing 

arters at this time. The simple truth is, that to fail in the repeal of the 

herman law, unconditioned by hing that leaves open the question ofa 
silver basis for the currency would be suicide for the Democrats. Nothing 
that they could do n regard to anything else, nothing that they could promise 
to do would avert the fate that would come upon them, or even long deter it. 
‘We say y that in our judgment the country could standten yearsof the 
McKinley tariff better than twelve months moreoftheShermanlaw. Theone 
is a. question of slower progress; the other is a question of disaster. Onein- 
‘volves only our prosperity, the other our honor and the enin withont which 
we shall not merely ceaseto go forward, but must steadily s back. 

UNWISE TO RAISE A PARTISAN ISSUE NOW. 
[New York World (Dem.).] 

The Democrats in control of the House declare that it is too late to 
drop the bill to repeal the elections law. The issue ha been raised, and 
the Republicans having declared that the will of the people shall not be ex- 
ecuted, the Hotspur managers insist that they can not retreat, It is never 


too late toabandon an unwise and untenable position. It was un „un- 
necessary, and harmful to raise a issue in a session called to give 
roliet to the country which can. only come through nonpartisan action, 
s * * * * s $ 
AN UNFORTUNATE CONTROVERSY. 

[Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.).] $ 
‘Whatever be thought of the bill to repeal the election laws its ection 
at this time into controversy is most unfortunate. Sooneror l the Re- 


cans would have had to face it, but there was neither sense nor reason 
unnecessarily provo: irritation asti Prva So far as silver re 
is concerned, a majority of Republican mem have behaved in excellent 
n 


temper. They have labored 1 th Housesfor a return to sound monetary 


policies. They are entitled to at least fair play in the consideration of 
Strictly partisan issues. A direct effect of the attack upon them through the 
medium of Mr. Fitch's committee in the House will be to handicap the anti- 
silver majority in the Senate. Never have the opponents of bullion pur- 
chases in that body had greater need of caution and resolution than now. 
NO URGENCY FOR run REPEAL OF BLECTION LAWS, 
(Lonisyille.Courier-Journal (Dem,).] 


It is not a mistake to insist upon the amendment ot the Federal election 
laws; the Democratic party is pledged to that. But it may provea mistake 
to have precipitated the question in the House at the present time. There 


extra session for 9 purpose. 
el 


THE ORDER TO “STOP” SENT OUT. 
[Richmond Times (Dem.).] 
Much as we desire to see the, Federal election laws repealed; we can say 
the committee was unable to get the 
bill. tor their repeal ‘ore.the House on Thursday. Therepeul of these laws 
— Wait very well until the contest over the repeal of the Sherman law is 


Mr. Speaker, the mission of the Republican party of this great 
country, and one of the ends it was born for, and is destined to 
accomplish, is that, sir, of a free ballot and a fair and honest 
count of all votes cast. It was not born of sectionalism, as has 
been charged. by distinguished gentlemen here, nor is it the sec- 
tional party of the country. It can point to no solid South, nor 
solid North, as its especial heritage. It depends not on bull- 
dozing, nor kukluxism for success. Its home is in the hearts of 
the people, and its hope as well as its success depends on the free 
expression of that people at the ballot box, and when. this is 
honestly done we have no fear of the result. The Republican 
party stands now as it hasalways stood, as the champion of the 
rights of the people, of the joppressed and downtrodden, if you 


please. 
It is the party that stands not only for protection to American 


labor and American industry, but it is the party that. advocates 
and stands for loyalty to country and for honest and fair elec- 


. 
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tions, and its entire history from 1856 to the present hour proves. 
the truth of my assertions. Its founders and its leaders will 
ever shine in the pages of American history as the proudest, 
most patriotic, and best men of the great 8 aud their 
zeal and labor for and fidelity to the cause of government 
will ever stand as monuments to their and our enduring fame. 

The names of Lincoln, Seward, Chase, Morton, Sumner, Stan- 
ton, Grant, Garfield- Blaine, and hostsof others shine with equal 
brilliancy on the pages of history with the names of Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jeferson, and Jackson, and every American citizen 
should share in the pride we feel for the work and leadership of 
these great and patriotic men, and if we fail, history will accord. 
to them the praise and merit they deserve for theservices rendered 
by them to this great nation in the time of peril. We would not, 
8 05 have the young men of the country forget these great leaders, 
nor the first athe eee of the Republican party, that they in 
their wisdom formulated and upon which they won their great 
victories. I quote, Mr. Speaker, a recent article from the New 
York Tribune on the subject of the first principles of the Repub- 
lican party: 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


Let it be borne in mind that the Republican party was born, not of hostii- 
ity to slavery, nor even of hostility to slavery extension, but of a great up- 
rising of the people of the North inst the crimes committed by the Dem- 
ocrats.of the Southern States against honest elections, in which they were, 
upheld and sustained by a Democratic national Administration and the en- 
tire Demorratic 3 

The repeal of the uri compromise in 1854 did not rouse the people of 
the North, Mr. Dongias’s scheme of popular sovereignty, which le t the ques- 
tion ofslavery open to be decided by the vote of citizens of the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska, would have n generally accepted. For there was 
throughout the North such faith in the people ani such willingness to trust 
everything, even the settlement of the question of freedom or slavery, tothe 
persons most interested—the actual setilers—thatthe North would have ac- 
quiesced in the action of Congress. But the Democratic party, led then as 
now. by Southern tlemen who had the“ genius for gov: would 
not consent to an honest vote of the people of Kansas. 

It was because Missouri Democrats went over the border and voted down. 
the real settlers and honest voters; because a Democratic United States 
Senator from advised all residents of Missouri * within one 's 
journey of the Territory" to cross over and vote. as their , oe Ajs 
and DORAN ` depended on that action; because when a census of voters 

taken before the first election by a Democratie governor appointed by a 
Democratic Administration showed 2,905 voters, Missouri Democrats 
over im wagons and on horseback, well armed with rifes, pistols, and 
bowie-knives. and two of cannon loaded with musket balls, and 
“although but 83! legal electors voted there were no less than 6.320 votes 

led:““ in short, the Democratic y; backed by a Democratic 
tion, undertook by violence and frand to defeat the will of the 
people and prevent an honest election. 

at was when the people of the North roseup in protest; that was 9 5 
they did it. The Republican party only came into existence in 1856, 
whoever- reads the platform adopted will find in the fourth resolution the 
case stated in full; the indignant protest against “this high crime against 
the Constitution, the Union, and humanity, and the ce-laration of a fixed 


purpose to e actual perpetrators of these. atrocious outrages. 
r D to a sure aud un shment heresfter,"* 


principle ot the Republican party was the protection and defense 
of the ballot box—the maintenance of honest elections, It was the begin- 
ning of the arene trouble when the people of the North rose up and said: 
“Whe-her very is voted op or down, there is one thing w > will not abide, 
and that is; tampering with ballot boxes and overturnin: 

That was the turnin, 


and a bloody one it was—and lost, The E ET party, has never lost 
sight of its first principle. It has formula it in law. The same Demo- 
cratic party clamorsforitsrepeal. Shall it be permitted? : 


Let us get back to first principles. 


The battle of and for the freedom and sanctity of the ballot box 
commenced in old slavery days, and the old Whig party, proving 
untrue to the holy cause committei to itin properly defending 
this cause from the corrupt Democracy, as controlled by the 
aristocracy of the South, had to stand aside for the vigorous 
youth of Republicanism. that sprung into existence #s a young 
giant in 1856, with free labor, free soil, free hallot, and frees h 
as its motto, and with this binner unfurled was instituted that 
irrepressible conflict, the end of which was the establishment of 
a land of real freedom, and the entire banishment of human 
slavery from the free soil of North America, and through this 
great party the nition was born anew, and under Republican 
guidance and leadership its progress has been steadily and glori- 
ously forward, and it now stands at the head of all the nations of 
the world. 

Kansas was the first battle-ground, and on this soil was won 
the first battle for a free billot and a fair count; of that contest 
and of the greater and more bloody one that followed, history 
has filled pages that we would gladlyerase and forget. But the 
question was settled, and we had hoped it would forever remain 
so, but this old spirit of State’s rights and disloyalty to freedom 
and to honest government his aguin reached out its hand and 
raises its hydra head, and as soon as the old bourbon Democracy 
secure, for the first time since that great struggle, all the 
branches of Government, they again renew their attack on the 
ballot of this free people. We here and now utter the voice of 
warning; we here and now say offend not this great people.” 

These questions are settled, forever settled, and cursed be the 
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hand that undertakes to undo what has been so well and wisely 
done. ? 


The Constitution guarantees to every citizen the right to vote; 
these Federal election laws only secure that right where State 
laws interfere with it. And the faith of this great country is 

led aged to maintain that right, and the man who attempts to 
Jep ve any citizen, be he rich or poor, white or black, of this 
now God-given right, will eventually feel the heavy hand of an 
outraged people, and must answer for the consequences of their 
unlawful act. Their day of Nemesis will surely come. 

Mr. Speaker, I point wfth pride to the history of the Repub- 
lican party. It is to-day, sir, as true to its principles as it was at 
at the time of its birth, and we believe it ever will stand firml 
for a pure and free ballot and for a fair and honest count of all 
votes cast. Its platform in 1892 speaks as vigorously as in the 
years gone by, and its language is both clear and plain, and I 
commend it as good reading and sound American doctrine. I 
quote the plank referring to elections as follows: 


We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowed to cast 
one free and unrestricted ballot in all public elections, and that such ballot 
shall be counted and returned as cast; that such laws shall be enacted and 
enforced as will secure to every citizen, be he rich or r, native or foreign 
. born, white or black, this sovereign right, guarant by the Constitution: 

the free and honest po: r ballot, the just and equal representation of all 
the people, as well as the just and equal protection under the laws as the 
foundation of our Republican institutions, and the party will never relax 
its efforts until the integrity of the ballot and the purity of elections shall 
be fully guaranteed and protected in every State. 


POLITICAL OUTRAGES MUST STOP. 


We denounce the continued inhuman outrages 8 on American 
citizens for political reasons in certain States of the Union. 

It promised the ple of the country that it would properly 
protect the ballot box, and faithful to its promises, these stat- 
utes were enacted; they are fair and just laws; they work no in- 

ustice and impose no hardships on any law-abiding citizens. 

hey merely provide for and enact that which is just, and it is 
to the disgrace and infamy of the Democratic party that they 
are here attempting to again arouse the sectional passions of 
the people, and instead of endeavoring to cultivate feelings of 
fraternity and of friendship, as commenced at Appomattox, they 
again reopen the wounds and memories of those days, and for 
the purpose of inflaming the people of the South, they endeavor 
to bring up in those old and settled gestions, and endeavor to 
wipe from the statute books of the nation the only laws that 
1 the colored man the rights so dearly purchased for 

by the Boys in Blue.” 

We are fully aware that these laws are to a great extent a 
dead letter, especially in the Southern States, and, like all laws, 
to be properly observed they must be sustained by a wholesome 
public opinion. But they do not go far enough, theyonly regulate 
the elections, they do not sufficiently regulate the registration 
of votes. Here is where gross injustice is committed. Why, 
sir, by the stroke of a pen scores of legal voters have been 

stricken from the registration lists, especially in Florida and 
South Carolina, and voters, and more especially Republicans, are 
put to so much trouble that they nearly all when residents of the 
South refuse to go to the trouble of registering, and thus lose their 
right to vote. 

Why, sir, in Lake County, Fla., over 500 voters were stricken 
from the registry list at one time, and notice was only given of 
this outrage but a few days before registration closed, and it was 
impossible to get reregistered, and by this means that strong 
Republican county went Democratic and has so remained ever 
since; and in 1892, in the entire State of Florida, not one Repub- 
lican vote was cast, when it is well known that Jacksonville is a 
Republican city, and that Lake County is as sure a Republican 
county (with its intelligent and well-governed city of Eustis), as 
is the county of Allegheny or Lancaster in my own State; these 
results have been accomplished by methods that are a disgrace 
to this t and free people, and the day is surely coming when 
the authors of such unlawful and damnable methods will be 
brought to re that day may be prolonged, but ascertain as 
there is a and as sure as justice reigns, that time will come. 

Mr. Speaker, let us for a moment look at the election laws of 
the South where, as the distinguished gentleman fram Virginia 
[Mr. TUCKER] said, The people know a good deal better than 
to vote the Republican ticket.” 

In North Carolina the plan is to elect all of the justices of the 
peace for every county by the General Assembly, and the prac- 

‘tice is for the General Assembly to elect the men whom the 
party bosses recommend. Every two years these justices of the 
peace assemble in the various counties in convention and elect 
the county commissioners. Here, again, the recommendation of 
the party bosses who secured the election of the justices is all 

powerful. In this body all local power is deposited, whether the 
county votes for the Democracy or some other party. As an 
election approaches the county commissioners first appoint regis- 
trars, whose duty it is to record the names of competent voters 


in the registration lists. an he the election day comes nsari 


the county commissioners 5915 t four judges of elections, two o 
whom “where possible,” s be of different politics from the 
registrar. 


he result is that all the are of voters inevery precinct 
of every county in the entire State are Democrats; a majority of 
every election board are likewise Democrats, and all are crea- 
tures of party bosses who are responsible to no one. It is the 
rule for the county oommissioners, in appointing the minorit; 
inspectors, not to regard the wishesof the committees of the ae 
nority party, but to put in these important positions men incom- 
etent by reason of illiteracy, or corrupt men, who may be bribed. 
hus the election machinery of North Carolina is under the full 
control of the Democracy; and, as strange as it may appear, in 
the eastern or negro counties, according tothe returns, the Dem- 
ocrats frequently poll their largest majorities. 
_ To pass from North Carolina—Virginia has a different system, 
in detail, but the ple have nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment of election officers. The ‘‘ electoral board law“ prescribes 
that the General Assembly shall elect for the counties an elec- 
toral board, and the board has the authority to appoint regis- 
trars and judges of election. Whenever it is possible” the 
persons appointed as judges of election shall be chosen from per- 
sons known to belong to different pa: ties. 

South Carolina was the first State to enact unusual force laws. 
The governor appoints for each county a supervisor of registra- 
tion, whos3 term of office continues two years. Healsoappoints 
two assistant supervisors, who sit with the supervisor to pass 
upon the contested cases of registration. Certificates of regis- 
tration are provided to the voters. Thirty days prior to any 
election the 1 also appoints for each county three com- 
missioners of election for State and county offices, and three 
other commissioners for the election of Presidential electors and 
members of Congress. 

This is intended to separate the State and Federal elections, 
These different commissioners, respectively, aspen for each 
polling place in the county separate managers of election, three 
of each sort, for State and Federal ballotings. Other States, 
among them North Carolina, have adopted the South Carolina 
separation plan. It would require too much space to partic- 
ularize every point. South Carolina originated the celebrated 
eight-box law, which has been adopted in Florida and perhaps 
other Southern States, though Florida, in several respects, has 
patterned after South Carolina. The purpose and effect of the 
eight-box system is to confuse illiterate voters. 

What is the practical working of this system? How is it in 
fact operated? 

Where this system is in vogue the officers to be elected are 
divided into as many groups as there are boxes. A separate bal- 
lot is required for each group of officers. In cases where the 
election officers deem it proper“ they assist the voter in de- 
positing his several ballots in the appropriate boxes. Ballots 
posg In the wrong box arə thrown out. Itenables the election 

ard, if party exigencies require, in the exercise of a so-called 
discretion, to extend correct aid only to voters of their own 
party. Itmakes it very easy for a member of the board to make 
a mistake when aiding (?) a voter of the rival party. The mis- 
chief is accomplished when the ballot is placed in the wrong 
box. The voter is disfranchised. A 8 at the polls is con- 
verted into a minority in the returns after the ballots placed in 
the wrong box have been thrown out. 

There is no pretense, from beginning to end, that any of the 
election officers shall derive their powers directly from the peo- 
ple, or thatany of them shall represent different political parties. 

Florida borrows much from South Carolina. Under the con- 
stitution of 1885 in Florida a general election law was enacted 
and approved June 7, 1837. This statute was amended in 1889. 
The amendments are elaborate and intricate, and it is impracti- 
cable to explain them all. The purpose of the law isto draw the 
lines tighter and tighter. As a consequence of the Florida elec- 
tion enactments the Republicans put up no ticket and polled 
no vote in 1892, knowing that it would be useless. Like the 
other States mentioned, the power of appointment of the elec- 
tion officers comes from the central anthority. The governor 
appoints a super visor of registration of electors,” who holds 
the office two years. The supervisor appoints a registration 
officer for each election district. 

The districts are made by the county commissioners, who are 
not elective, butare likewise appointed by the governor and have 
control of the local affairs of the counties. Florida improves upon 
South Carolina by inserting in the certificate issued to the voter 
his color and height. The county commissioners examine and 
purge the registration books each year. According to the act 
of 1887 the inspectors, ‘‘ if practicabie,” shall be appointed from 
the two political parties. is provision is eliminated from the 
amendments of 1889, leaving Florida, in this respect, like South 
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Carolina. Florida has the eight-box system. An attempt was 
made in the Legislature of Florida this year to revise its election 
laws, in the interest of fairness; but this was not agreed to and 
the bill wasdefeated, and the Legislature has adjourned. 

Mississippi has perhaps the most perfectly come system 
for fraud yet devised in the South. By the census of 1890, the 
males of the voting age in that State numbered 271,080. The 
actual vote cast in 1892 was 52,809. Of this vote, Harrison re- 
ceived 1,406. This amazing result may be attributed to the force 
laws of Mississippi. The perfection of this plan consists in the 
registration, or rather nonregistration, of voters. The commis- 
sioners of elections are appointed by the lieutenant-governor and 
secretary of state. The inspectors of the election districts are 
appointed by the election commissioners and are not to be all of 
the same political party if suitable persons of different parties 
are to he had in the election district. 

In 1890, in November, a new constitution was adopted in Mis- 
sissippi. Section 244 of Article XII has become famous. Its 
provisions are that on and after the Ist day of January, 1892, every 
elector shall be able to read any section of the constitution of 
the State; or he shall be able to understand the same when read 
to him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof. A registra- 
tion shall be made before the next ensuing election after Janu- 
ary 1, A. D. 1892. 

he new registration was effectual, as we have seen. Under 
the old shotgun system, which prevailed in 1888, the Republi- 
can total vote was 30,096. In 1892 it had fallen off to 1,406, a loss 
in four years of 29,690 votes to the Republican paria, Of course 
the Republican vote of 1888, as returned, was absurdly small, but 
in 1892 it was much smaller. 

The convention adopted an election ordinance on the ist of 
November, 1890; and the Legislature of 1892 passed an act con- 
cerning registration and elections. Section 13 isin these words: 
“A person shall not be registered unless he be able to read any 
section of the constitution, or in case he can not read, unless he 
be able to understand any section thereof when read to him, or 
give a reasonable interpretation thereof.” The law is based 
a section 244 of the constitutionalready quoted. The elector 
who can not read is put to a higher test than the one who 
can. It is easy to account for the Republican loss, as herein- 
before mentioned. The registrars are very conscientious (?) 
men, and they see to it that no man, not a constitutional lawyer, 
if a Republican, shall be admitted to the regisration lists. 

Other States besides Mississippi have enacted recent election 
statutes;among them Arkansas, Tennessee, and Alabama, The 

pee of themall is the same; the methods are all alike; but 
n these recent enactments more particular attention has been 
paid to registration than in the older laws. This part of the 
statutes has been reduced toa fine art. The latest act is that 
of Alabama, passed this year. It is called the Sayre law. 

In Arkansas, Tennessee, and Alabama all power of appointment 
of election officers comes from central authority. There is no 
such thing as home rule in any of these States. The most sig- 
nificant feature of the new statutes, however, is the dependence 
of their framers upon each other's wisdom. They consult to- 
gether and act in concert. No election has yet been held under 
the Sayre law of Alabama. Much is said about it in that State, 
and it has been severely criticised. The criticisms induced its 
author todefend his statute, and in so doing he gave to the world 
some curious information. He said, in his article, that at the 
time of the passage of the bill, and in the discussion attendant 
upon it, the registration feature was the feature selected for in- 
vective by the malcontents.” 

The registration officers, by the Sayre law, are appointed by 
the governor. Mr. Sayre said further: 

I pnp to the secretary of state of Arkansas for information as to how 
the law worked there where it had been tried. The deputy 9 an- 
swered and said, among other things, The law works smoothly. quietly, 
satisfactorily, beautifully, and I pray God every Southern State may soon 
have one like it, It neutralizes to a great extent the curse of the fifteenth 
amendment, the blatkest crime of the nineteenth century.” 

So Alabama adopted the Arkansas plan. The lawmakers of 
one Southern State help those of another. Florida and North 
Carolina borrow from South Carolina, and Alabama from Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee. But no State seems yet to have approached 
Mississippi in ingenuity. In all of the States mentioned, and 
some others, however, the appointment of election officers is as 
far removed as possible from the people, and the entire control 
of everything connected with elections is in partisan hands. 

In these States a highly complicated system has been evolved 
by which a partisan victory may be registered whenever desired 
without any reference to the intent or action of the voters at the 
polls. In this way the opponents of Federal supervision of elec- 
tions obtain »ontrol and perpetuate their power. That these 
are facts is well known, as everyone knows who cares to inform 
himself. It is nowhere seriously denied.. The secretary of the 
State of Arkansas,from whom we have quoted, is not alone in 
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his brazen attempt at justification. In the light of the adminis- 
tration of these State laws what becomes of the argument ad- 
vanced by the majority that abuses have sprung up under the 
Federal laws? Even if it be granted that there is valid cause 
for complaint in the past, have we any assurance of better things 
under the State ré e? True wisdom, it would seem, dictates 
that a system found defective be amended or replaced by a bet- 
ter, not a worse one. Besides, with the Democratic party in full 
control of every department of the Government, there ought 
surely to be no further complaint on their part on the score of 
faulty administration. 

Why, sir, such laws would not be tolerated by the freemen of 
the North, and the methods that have been resorted to to su 
press the Republican vote of the South would cause such a hand- 
to-hand conflict, where freedom and justice reign, that it would 
only be over the dead bodies of our people that such measures 
could be executed. In all of the great States of the North we 
elect, not appoint, our election and registration officers, and the - 
minority is always represented on our election boards. 

In the Democratic and nonsectional free South, so eloquently 
boasted of by the distinguished gentleman from Virginia on the 
floor of this House, why sir, the Democratic pry of the South 
is afraid to intrust this power, as we do, with the people, andin 
order to perpetuate themselves these officers are appointed and 
year after year they continue themselves in power and set aside 
the will of the people and prevent the free expression at the 
ballot box, by means that they well know are contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions and aresubversive of good 3 
and that should not be tolerated by a free people; yea, and shoul 
be beneath the work of honest men, and especially beneath the 
work of proud American citizens. 

The distinguished gentleman from Mississippi may well apol- 
ogize for his State, and hide himself by quoting old and long: 
since repealed statutes taken from the laws of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other Northern States. Let the State of Mississippi 
adopt our statutes as they now are, and then if a free expression 
is had at the ballot box, under their workings, we will be con- 
tent. Said the gentleman, with a shriek, ‘‘ We have the Aus- 
tralian ballot, and it works well.” Yes, it does. A great State 
with a 5 of 1,289,600 souls, with 7 members of Congress, 
and a voting population of 271,080, cast at the last general elec- 
tion 52,809 votes; while, sir, in the Twentieth Congressional 
district in the State of Pennsylvania—the one I have the honor 
to represent—we cast 40,348 votes, almost as many as the entire 
State of Mississippi; and in the gentleman’s district, the Second 
of Mississippi, there were cast but 7,853 votes, and which is but 
asmall margin over and above the vote cast by the smallest 
county of the four counties composing the Twentieth district of 
Pennsylvania. The gentleman may well shriek, Australian bal- 
lot system. It no doubt works well under their plan. We would 
advise the trial of some American system and perhaps then the 
gentleman might get the people to turn out and vote. 

Such methods, Mr. Speaker, are bound to create contempt for 
law, and indeed the harvest isnow here. There is no day, sir, 
in which we can not read of the lawlessness and disregard and 
contempt for the life of the colored man of the South by their 
white neighbors. 

For years they have been sowing the wind, and they are now 
reaping the whirlwind. Let us look for a moment at the social 
condition of the South, which is the natural result of the bull- 
dozing, the kukluxism, and white-cap methods of Southern gen- 
tlemen, and of the manner of securing the result of the election, 
by fair or foul means, as practiced by the Democratic party. 

I read, sir, from facts collected by one of our leading newspa- 
pers of the North, as clipped from the Bedford Inquirer of Penn- 
sylvania: 

SOUTHERN SOCIAL CONDITIONS, 

It has been said, and so insisted upon that it has come to be lly be- 
lieved that the reason why the Southern States voted so overwhelmingly for 
the Democratic candidate for President, and elected so nearly unanimous a 
Democratic delegation to Congress, was because of the universa] apprehen- 
sion that their liberties were in danger from Republican success. Th 
feared that the continuance upon the statute books of laws, under whi 
the judges of the United States circuit courts might, upon the petition of 
citizens, appoint two persons of PY 4 snr parties to be present at the regis- 
tration of voters and the cas of votes for Presidential electors and mem- 
bers of Congress, would im l their institutions and overturn the laws 
under whose benign operation all their communities were so peaceful, ord- 
erly, contented, prosperous, and happy. They could not bear the thought 
that all the delightfu social condiciones: the business prosperity, the rever- 
ence of law, and the regard for public order and tranquillity which made ex- 
istence sweet and life precious should be rudely interrupted by the judges of 
the United States circuit court. Thousands of voters at the North, their 
sympathies being thus appealed to, went to their assistance and helped them 
to an Administration and a Congress that would protect them from the in- 
vasion of their rights by the minions of the Fed eral courts, 

The social conditions which were in danger of being rudely overturned 
have been practically illustrated lately. Let us review a few of those illus- 
trations that have come to the knowledge of the public since the 
ofthe tyear. They are offered simply as specimen cases. 

On the 20th of February, in Asheville, Ala., a negro lad 15 years old wag 
taken from thesheriff, hanged, and his body, riddled with bullets, suspended 
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and “quietly "' hanged to a gate post. 
Jones. The Jacksboro people conld not wait. feeling in Jacksboro last 
November was that it would be a crowning outrage upon a ud, spirited 

. court appoint two persons to by the polls at 

ons. 
On the 18th of April. according to a tch from Eufaula, Ala., a 
Was caught in the vicinity by a posse 8 who tied him. shot him to 
death. and then fence rails, saturated with oil, on his body and burned 
it. In that neighborhood, too, there was profound fee: last November 
peng the peril to free government in the South from the United States cir- 
t court. 


On the th of A in Denmark, S. C., John Peterson was accused of as- 
Saulting a white girl. The girl he was not the man who assauited her, 
but was of “same color“ Whereat the “best citizens“ said “some one 
must die.“ and strung up poor John. Then, as usual, they “riddled his body 
with bullets." 

they had 


On the 10th of Ma; „according to a Columbia, S. C., 
g A South Carolina in less 8 Laurens 


be 

but that it was sometimes n. 
so profound and universal last November that the appointment of election 
b; — e ii anea ioar us to the preservation of 


On the 12th of May a dispatch from Little Rock, Ark., stated briefly that 
three negroes had been an for murdering a man at Beardon. The mur- 
n Arkansas the feeling was general that the circuit 


court endangered liberty. 
On the 22u of May. at Douglas. Ga.,two negroes were hanged without trial 
and their bodies “riddled with bullets,” as usual. 

At Roanoke, Va., one day this week, a large crowd of citizens. having as- 
Bembled accor to the custom of the country og heage he charged 
with crime, from the hands of the sheriff and hang him, was upon by 
the militia by order of the mayor, and several persons were killed. This 
was unusual. The citizens were in t. The mayor was hunted out of 
town, and is now indanger of being lynched himself. The negro was soon 
caught, “hanged to a hickory limb, and his body riddled with bullets and 
horribly mangled.” An attempt was made to b the remains in the 
mayor's front but the citizens were dissuaded from it. They con- 
tented themselves with burning the body, and the account says: Every- 
one seemed desirous of contributing to the blaze by throwing a twig or chip 
on it.” Virginia, too, voted the Democratic ticket tumultuonusly for fear 
the United States circuit court would disturb the peace of its communities. 

In Jefferson Parish, La., they are at this moment hunting a negro mur- 
derer with bloodhounds, and is what awaits him when caught—awaits 
him without trial: A pyre has been built on the spot where the murder was 
committed. An tron stake has been driven intothe ground, to which he will 
be tied. Fat pine and resinuous materials surroand this. irons, like 
branding irons, are in readiness, and when red hot, the man will tortured 
with them, wulle the fire underneath him burns. Arude gallows tree above 
the pyre has been built, from which the murderer will be suspended over the 
fire by the arms. The warm-hearted, chivalrous citizens who will superin- 
tend these operations, and remind the ne with red-hot irons that it was 
his blessed privilege to live ina country where circuit court Judges can not 
interfere with elections, have been congratulating themselves ever since last 
November that the election of a Democratic President and Democratic Con- 
gross made their liberties secure and left them in the enjoyment of political 
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pealed, in order that the last menace to thi ful 
removed at once. They are threatened by the United States court. Well, 
what's to hinder? And why not wipo out the court? 


Mr. Speaker, it was my pleasure to spend a part of the winter 
of 1890 in the South, and particularly in the State of Florida, 
and I will say right here that they have every use for a North- 
ern man in the South, except politically; you are a welcome vis- 
itor, open hands are extended to you, but when you attempt to 
exercise your rights as an American citizen, and vote the Re- 
publican ole yon are an outcast and an associate of nig- 
gers,” as they them. 

In Jacksonville, Fla.,on the the Ist day of January, 1891, I 
witnessed, with a few Northern friends, the colored men’s pa- 
rade in honor of Emancipation day. No flag was carried in the 
parade but the Stars and Stripes of our common country. 

Very few white people viewed it—no doubt all were too busy 
with the exception of afew Northern sightseers like eg SRS 
and we could not fail to admire the good behavior and the beu- 
tiful parade of the self-respecting colored people of Jacksonville, 
in honoring Emancipation Day. the evening, at a leading 
hotel of that city, a Northern lady was unwise enough toremark 
concerning the good behavior and the self-respecting manner of 
the colored people, and the beauty of the parade and the pres- 
ence of so many American flags, and of the attention it would 
have received in a Northern city, and, sir, no sooner had she 
made the remark than a difference in our treatment was at once 
noticed, andin a very short time the parlor was nearly deserted 
and the three Northern ladies and twogentlemen were left alone 
to discuss the parade amongst themselves and notoffend the dis- 
tinguished people of the South who were present and to whom 
we had been introduced, by inadvertently speaking well of the 
colored people, so deep is the prejudice on this subject. 

Riding on an engine on the St. Augustine and Jacksonville 
Railroad, I found the engineer and fireman were both Repub- 
licans and had beenin Floridaformanyyears. They told usthey 
had never voied, for the reason thatif they even talked politics. 
as in the North, their families were snubbed and insulted and left 
without associates or fr.ends, and they htas well move away. 
The many beautiful groves of Florida and the delightful farm 


homes of ian Tennessee, and Virginia we found, upon in- 
q » were p cipal owned by Northern men, and upon in- 
vestigation made we eee t none of them scarcely ever 
attempted to exercise the right of suffrage, and most of them 
were awaiting their chance to sell out and get back to their old 
homes in the North, in God's country,” as they called it. A 
six weeks’ residence was sufficient to satisfy me that free speech 
and a free ballot are not tolerated in the South. and in the short 
time—about five weeks—that we spent in the State of Florida, 
the newpapers brouyht to us the news of eight to ten murders 
having been committed during that time, and they were all col- 
ored men who were murdered or lynched forsuspected crimes, 
and without having been allowed a trial. 

A newspaper man informed us that it was folly to attempt to 
run a Republican newspaper in the South, as the people would 
not purchase it or even read it, because they were afr id to do 
so, and that no one would advertise in it, for if they did their 
stores were boycotted, and no business would be or could be done 
by them; and yet the gentleman from Virginia boasts of the free 
South and says that the pen eerie party is the sectional party 
of the country. Let us look at the vote of the Southern States 
as compared with the vote of the Northern States with the same 
population. The gentleman from Virginia boasted of the 380,000 
majority for Mr. Cleveland. Why, sir, over 400,000 Republicans 
5 the South did not and could not vote at the last general elec- 

on. 

The Southern methods practiced by these same Southern gen- 
tlemen made it impossible for them to do so, or if they did, the 
Southern election officers placed the ballots in the wrong boxes 
and of course they were lost, or at least they did not appear in 
the count. 

Let us first summarize the votesin the eleven Southern States. 
The total population of these States is 15,705,495, and the total 
vote is 2,442,638, and they have a representation of ninety Con- 
rege on the floor of this House. In the selection of eleven 

tates of the North, selected indiscriminately and with about 
the same population, there were cast for the same number of 
Congressmen 3,588,995 votes, with an average of 39,544 votes for 
each member of Congress, while in the South the average is 
about 23,807 votes for each member. 

In the same States in the South the voting population is esti- 
mated at 3,493,627 votes; deduct from this the 2,142,683 votes 
cast, and you can at once see what a large number of persons 
did not enjoy the privilege of suffrage in these States; and if we 
were to apply the ratio to the States of Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, and Alabama, you can at once see that some unfair 
means is resorted to, especially in these States, to suppress the 
Republican vote. 

I herewith attach tables showing the vote referred to: 


Vote of the eleven Southern States in 1892, 


Democratic Republican 
vote. vote. 


138, 138 9,197 


87, 881 46, 884 
. 
<ER 1 9,361 48, 305 
Loulsiaua 87,922 26, 053 
Mississippi. 40, 237 1, 408 
North Carolina . 132, 961 100, 342 
r Soaks totes anc pebasacen bales 54, 692 13, 345 
Tennessee 138, 874 
TP S hak epee ye Re Ne ears 
» ˙ AA ² A ³ 
TOL maaan ͤ— —. 
Deduet ur. cn So ccna ncene wenn lecccveewncaces 


Total vote of both parties, 1,784,445. 


Estimated voting population of the same States, per census of 
1890: 


2 Foreign 
population. population. 


824,822 
257, 868 
96, 213 
398, 122 
250, 063 
271, 080 
342, 653 
85 
535, 942 
878, 782 


Not voting, 1,350,944; foreigu population, 167,485. 
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Population, vote, and members of Congress of eleven North- 
ern States, with the same aggregate representation of the eleven 


have but fifteen members. Comment is unnecessary in the face 
of these figures: 


Southern States: Population Of Now York Ong ooo. v i naea 1,801, 
Population of Hro¹ijꝗ n... $ 
— ͤ ͤ—— . aO awed 2, 758. 902 
Population of Mississippi . . I, 289, 
Population of South e —.———.—.—.—.. 1, iat, 149 
1, 427, 008 r e Ne raami 391, 422 
1, 208, 193 7 323, 135 a 
876. 530 2 28. 017 Total- „%„„%öeõ ð „„„„%„%j%õßẽæ 2 2, 832, 171 
12 1 188.75 | Tho entire vote of New York City in 1802 Was 254, 984 
1.801, 820 7 221,309 | The vote of Brooklyn and Kings County in 1892 was 176, 385 
317 —— 
sona 1 30.220 7... a ee pat np 461, 50 
1 27 210 os A880 The total vote of these same districts in 1888 was 422, 745. 
313. 767 2 37,415 | The total vote of Texas, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Lou- 
75 1.888.555 isiana the same year (1888) was 421,999. 


These figures show that the vote of New York City and 
County, including Brooklyn, exceed the vote of these four South- 
ern States in 1888 by almost a thousand votes. The vote cast in 
the following States in 1892 was: 


Total Northern States’ vote for 90 members of Congress . . 8,588,995 
Total Southern States’ vote for same 2, 142, 683 


Vote of eleven Northern States over eleven Southern States 
of equal population and representation 1, 446, 312 


Vote of the Southern States in 1872, except Virginia: 


States. 


79,299 
37. 927 
15,498 
as Or 53,399 votes less than the vote of New York City and Kings 
47.287 County. The vote in Pennsylvania in 1892 was 1,003,010, or 
70, 092 more than all the States of bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mis- 
oo sissippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee combined; et they have 
60. 455 50 Representatives in Congress with their 997,370 votes, while 


the great State of Pennsylvania, with more votes, has but 30 
members. Reduce your representation. It is unjust with such 
a small vote to have equal weight in national affairs. 

The distinguished and honorable 3 from Virginia 
may well refuse to answer the question or decline to explain 
about this absent vote. He nor any other gentleman who has 
re for the truth can explain it in any other way thin that 
it is suppressed by methods that are disgraceful, and a blot and 
a stain upon the name of the people of the South. In 1872 
there were 664,019 votes polled for Gen. Grant, out of a total 


‘Total vote of both parties, 1,230,818, 


Vote of the same States in 1876, except Virginia: 


Democratic.) Republican. 


Alabama 103, O08 88,290 | vote of 1,230,818. In 1876 Hayes received 568,266 votes, out of a 
me gee Bean OL UN SNL Nema ERIE or aso 2.80 | total vote of 1,457,710, and in 1892 Gen. Harrison received 421,- 
aS, 130, 888 50, 446 | 907, out of a total vote of 1,079.300. 

Loui siana 7. 5 — In Florida no 5 vote was polled; in Mississippi but 
North Croix 125,427 108419 | 1,406; in Alabama but 9,197; in South Carolina but 13,345, and 
South Caro 91, 540 92,081 | in Louisiana 26,653, or a tot 1 in these five States of 50,601 votes, 
8 Tatae 44.80 while in these same States in 1872 Gen. Grant received 334,- 
ine sh ss: 5 367 votes, and Hayes, in 1876, received 287,742 votes. By any 
70 ere baa noe aaa 644,581 | ratio of increase this would more than make up the 000 


$ 
votes claimed as Democratic majority for Mr. Cleveland in 1892, 
We may wellask what has become of thislarge Republican vote. 
The census shows that the population has largely increased, and 
in this respect these States have steadily kept their place 
amongst the otber States of this great country, and there h no 
doubt but that the Republican vote has likewise increased in 
the same proportion. 
In the face of these figures, Mr. S er, the Democratic party 

8 in the South, may well t of the great majority of 

.000 for Mr. Cleveland. It was once said that order reigned 
in Warsaw for the reason that all the Poles were dead. Are the 
same methods being pursued in the South toward Republicans 
that the Russians pursued towards the brave Polanders? 

Here the hammer fell.] ` 


Total vote of both parties, 2,227,533. 

Increase in Democratic vote in Southern States since 1872, ex- 
cept Virginia, 512,501; increase since 1876, 119,348. 

3 in Republican vote since 1872, same States, 236,112; 
decrease in same vote since 1876, 216,674. 

The population and vote of the eleven Southern States and 
members of Congress is as follows: 


T — r. HICKS, I ask leave to print the balance of my remarks, 
C ee EE 35,401 2 The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
Georgia 223.940 11 | unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
114, — 6 | there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
* — H r. HICKS. I desire to add just one little matter for the 
South Carolina. 70, 444 7 | benefit of my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], and it will not 
Tennessee bin 10 | take more than three minutes. 
toe CECT — The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that his time extended 
ides for three minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 


Chair hears none. 
Mr. HICKS. The distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
claims that these laws are uncenstitutional, and uses this lan- 


In 1892, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, and guage: 


ee cast a vote not equal to that of New York City and 


County, and they have a representation in Congress of | . And the law of Congress declared constitutional by the action of the Su- 
thi ty-one members, whila Naw Yo ope is vos 5 to me, as a Representative here, unless 


ork City and Kings County 


4 
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Pom in reply to a question propounded to him he answers 
us: 


As a citizen, I bow to the laws of 
cision of the Supreme Court, but as a Re 
so I bow only to my construction of 

Mr. Speaker, in the face of the oath thdt was taken by the 

ntleman when he entered upon his duties as a member of this 

ouse, wherein he said, with uplifted hand, I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign or domestic, and that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the same,” does he not by this solemn oath deny the right to 
interpret the Constitution asagainst the decisions of the Supreme 
Court already made, or does he feel that he can as M lay 
aside his oath to 117 75 and defend the Constitution of our 
common country as did his forefathers in 1860 and 1861; and, in 
the 25 of his remarks made upon the floor of this House, are 
we to believe that he can as easily make war upon those who dis- 
agree with him, and lay aside his allegiance as did his Virginia 
forefathers in the days referred to? 

Davenportism, says the gentleman, isa byword and a reproach. 
If.that is so, it is only so where honest elections are denied, and 
that is nowhere more so than in the section of the country which 
the 2 defends. Where has any complaint been made 
of Mr. Davenport, who is such a bugaboo to the average Demo- 
crat, except in public speeches for campaign purposes? If any 
law has been violated, if any rights have been trampled upon by 
this man, and if men have been torn from their families and 
brought to trial without any ground of action against them, 
where is the record of such cases? 

Mere assertion is not proof, and if John I. Davenport is guilty 
of one-half of the crimes that have been charged to him by gentle- 
men upon the floor of this House, he would have been brought to 
justice long since; and if not, woy do not these same gentlemen, 
who love justice so much, and who have such a desire to have 
this bad man punished, at once bring him before a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction and haye him punished? They well know, 
sir, that their assertions are more imaginary than real, and that 
John I. Davenport, as a citizen and a public officer, is as much 
entitled to credit and re t as are his assailants; and the vote 
in NewYork City proves this fact, that his action did not succeed 
in driving voters from the pos as is proven by the vote polled, 
as does the action of these honest gentlemen of the South. 

Mr. CUMMINGS of New York had a poll in his district of 26,606 
votes under the supervision of this heinous man, and was elected; 
while in the district of Mr. COOPER of Florida there were cast 
but 19,309 votes, and as to districts in South Carolinaand Missis- 
sippi, they do not deserve even a comparison. No one pretends 
or claims that they have fair elections in either of these States, 
nor is the vote in any manner or respect a fair expression of the 
wishes of the whole people residing in these States. 

The fact is Mr. Speaker, that in South Carolina, Florida, and 
Mississippi there is no pretense of fairness. The expense of 
carrying out these laws is urged as a reason for their repeal, and 
the sum of $154,591.68—the figures given by the distin, hed 

entleman from Virginia, as expended in New York City and 

ings County in the years 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892—is held up 
as a great steal and arobbing of the Treasury. Does the gentle- 
man know, or did he stop to think, that there are more votes cast 
in New York City and Kings County than in the combined States 
of South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana; 
and has the gentleman undertaken to give us the expense of the 
elections in these States, to compare with the expense of the 
elections in New York City and Kings County A: See period 
of time? He has made the broad assertion here that because 
John I. Davenport secured honest elections in New York City, 
as testified by Democratic authority, that because of the expense 
therefore these laws should be repealed. Sir, his argument is 
but an argument in favor of their continuance. 

The distinguished gentleman from Virginia objects further to 
these laws, for the reason that they show alack of confidence on 
the part of the Federal Government, against trusting the State: 
and he further objects that they amount to a charge of distrust, 
a charge that the Government, of the United States can not trust 
the people of the country, and he says that no country will long 
flourish where such a state of things is in existence. Who has 
been the cause of this distrust? Who is to blame for the condi- 
tion of affairs that exists in the South to-day, and why is it that 
the vote of such a large number of people is suppressed? 

The "N fact of such a small vote being polled is, within it- 
self, a sufficient answer to the remarks of the gentleman, and it 
certainly comes with very bad grace for him to charge a distrust 
on the part of the people of the North as t the poopie of 
the South, when itis a well-known fact that the erosity of the 
; people of the North toward the people of the South has never 

equaled or paralleled in history, and the particulars of this 


; as a citizen, I bow to the đe- 
mtative from the State of Vir- 
e Constitution in d my 
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generosity needs no elucidation as it is too recent to be effaced 
rom memory. > 

In conclusion, the distinguished gentleman says that he be- 
longs toa that is not a sectional party, but a party that 
knows no North, no South, no East, and no West, pet ery 8 that 
the Republican party has lived upon sectionalism for thirty years, 
and that they have ruthlessly taxed one set of people for the 
benefit of another; that they have violated the pledges of their 

ty and have overridden the Constitution; that they have de- 
nied the right of habeas corpus to the people in times of peace, 
and have, in ways without number, shown to the people of the 
country that they are unworthy of confidence. 

Let the gentleman compare the history of the great Repub- 
lican party with that of the Democratic party, if he chooses to, 
and he will discover, as every honest student must discover, that 
no other country within the same period of time, to which the 
gentleman can point, has advanced so much in the arts and in 
the sciences, and all that pertains to make a country and a na- 
tion great, as has the United States under Republican rule, and 
if the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, and all the other 
geno who have undertaken to promote sectional feeling by 

ringing this question before the country in order to inflame the 
passions of their people and to keep alive the prejudices that 
should be forever buried and forgotten—if, instead of this, he 
would join hands with the Republican ya encouraging and 
in fostering 8 to home industries, in securing an honest 
and a fair ballot, and would teach the people of the South, and 
especially the young, that this is a great nation and not a mere 
confederacy of States, and, instead of clinging to the dead past, 
would turn his face toward the future and recognize in the Starz 
and Stripes the emblem of a proud, a liberty-loving, and an inde- 
pendent peor, a people of one country and one , and would 
give to that old flag the honor and respect that it deserves, and 
rear it, as we love to do, upon the top of every school-house and in- 
stitution of learning. Andif he would teach the people to vener- 
ate it and to love it, and to see in it the emblem of liberty, equal 
rights, and national unity, there would be no occasion for the 
enactment of say laws to protect and secure the honesty and 
purity of the ballot box, for each would vie with the other in 
securing this which is the corner stone in the foundation of all 

reat and lasting governments, a free and honest ballot, and an 

terference with which must work an injustice to the people an 
an injury to the nation. 

Let the great State of Virginia, the mother of Presidents and 
statesmen, do this, and be followed by the States which the gen- 
tleman defends, and we will soon see approaching to this Union 
as a nation the grand, noble, and high destiny to which it is en- 
titled, and to which we, as a nation, can reach—the best and 
ideal nation of the world. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in no other way can this be accomplished 
than by a strict compliance with the Constitution and the laws 
of our land, and a free and honest ballot, and by a fair and hon- 
est count of all votes cast; and whether, sir, they becast by white 
or black, by richor by poor, all are alike and equal on the day of 
election and should be so recorded. Let the laws remain as the 
are; the honest have naught to fear from them, and the wicke: 
and the enemy of his country should know that their unlawful 
acts will meet with certain and adequate punishment. For who 
can commit a Reel crime upon a free people than to attack 
the purity and honesty, as well as the freedom, of the ballot box? 
It is the foundation of the Government of the people, and as such 
must sacredly be preserved. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BROOKS Mr. Speaker, whatever may be the dif- 
ference among Democrats with reference to the details involved 
in public questions, Iam satisfied they are united upon one propo- 
sition; they are united in a patriotic determination to put an 
end to all sectional agitation andBtrife, and to bring aboutfeelings 
of amity and fraternity among all the races of our people which 
go to make up our numerous population. Moreover, I hope we 
are fully united in a determination to protect by just and equal 
laws the people of all races in every State in this great and glori- 
ous Union. fis basa on the Democratic ide. | 

The Democratic party believes in the capacity of man for self- 
government. It believes that in a time of peace the principles 
of civil liberty should not be interfered with by the military, 
The Democratic gar believes that the powers not delegated 
the Congress of the United States by the Federal Constitution, 
nor prohibited by the States, are reserved to the people. Dem- 
ocrats believe that when the rights of the people to manage 
their own domestic concerns in their own way are invaded, it is 
usurpation, and that when the operations of the Federal Consti- 
tution are forcibly resisted, itis treason. 

We have in this country two forms of government: the Fed- 
eral, or National Government, and the State governments. The 
powers of the former are defined by the Constitution of the 
United States; the State governments derive their powers 
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from the State constitutions. The nature of this dual system 

was well described by Chief Justice Marshall, when he delivered 

the unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 

States in McCullogh vs. The State of Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 410. 
He said: 


In America the powers of sovereignty are divided between the Govern- 
ment of the Union and those of the States. They are each sovereign with re- 
t to the objects committed to it, and neither sovereign with respect to 

the objaets committed to the other. 


Sir, so much criticism has been heard on this floor with ref- 
erence to State sovereignty, or of the expression sovereign 
State,” that some people gold ae thata manshould apologize for 
using the- expression. The Chief Justice who delivered the opin- 
ion which I am now reading stated that within certain limita- 
tions, and in the exercise of certain powers, the States of this 
Union ate sovereign in fact. Continuing, the great Chief Jus- 
tice said: 

This Government is acknowledged by all to be one of enumerated pow- 
ers. The principle that it can exercise only the powers granted to it would 
seem too apparent to have required to be enforced by all those arguments 
which its enlightened friends, while it was depending before the people, 
found it necessary to urge. That principle is now universally admitted, 
But the question respec ng the extent of the powers actually granted is 
perpetually arising and will probably continue to arise as long as our sys- 
tem shall exist. 

The Democratic party believes that the Federal Goyernment 
should be sovereign in reference to those powers that are ex- 
pressly granted by the Federal Constitution, and that such 
powersasare not granted by the Constitution are reserved to the 
States or to the people of the States. Democrats do not believe 
in drawing out these expressed powers to the extent of doing 
things of doubtful constitutionality. Wedonot believe that the 
Constitution warrants the laying of tariff duties for the purposes 
of protection, and we do not believe in Federal interference at 
elections in the various States of the Union, except when a State 
should refuse or neglect to provide itself with Congressional 
representation in the Congress. : 

Mr. Speaker, our fathers were cautious of any invasion of the 
reserved rights of the people. Within less than ten years after 
the organization of our Federal Government, ten articles of 
amendment to the Constitution were adopted, all of which tended 
to limit the powers or possible invasions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The ninth and tenth articles read as follows: 


Article IX. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain riants shall 
not be construed to deny or Vo esi others retained by the people. 

Article X. The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENSON] and others upon 
this side have addressed the House with reference to the follow- 
ing provision of the Constitution, Article IV, section 4, of the 
Federal Constitution says that— S 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress shall be prescribed in each State by the Legisla- 
ture thereof; but the Co may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the place of choosing Senators, 


They haye discussed this provision with such a show of learn- 
ing that it would seem unnecessary that I should make any refer- 
ence toit. They contend that these Federal election laws are 
of doubtful constitutionality. It is contended by the opponents 
of this bill, however, that the word manner,“ occurring in the 
provision which I have just read, authorizes the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere in the elections of the States of the Union, 
even in this time of profound peace, and when all the forty-four 
States are provided with ample laws, made by their several Leg- 
islatures, for the complete management of elections and the 
pon simons of offenses against the same, elections at which both 

tate and county officers are being elected, as well as Repre- 
sentatives to Congress. 

In the event that any State should absolutely refuse to hold 
elections and provide its people with Congressional representa- 
tion, then, and only then, it is contended, would Congress be 
authorized to make laws regulating the times,” places,“ and 
tt manner” of holding elections. This was, it would seem, the 
belief of the fathers who made the Constitution. In the report 
of the committee made on the pending bill I find the following: 

James Wilson, a member of the Federal Convention that framed the Con- 
stitution, and a member of the State convention [of Pennsylvania], ex- 
plained this provision to mean in effect that the States were y to 
act, and Con, only in case of their failure to do so; and the convention 
[of Pennsylvania] recommended an amendment in the following words: 

“That Congress shall not have power to make or alter e con- 
cerning the time, place, and manner of electing Senators and Representa- 
tives, except in case of neglect or refusal by the State to make regulations 
for bret ar hase and then only for such time as such neglect or refusal shall 
“Tn the fifty-eighth number of the Federalist, Mr. Hamilton discusses this 
subject and says: 


2 ax J the Convention) have submitted the regulation of elections for the 
overnment, in the first instance, to the local administrations; 
which in ordinary 


cases, 
more convenient and more satisfactory; but they have reserved to the 
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national AOPEN a right to interpose, whenever extraordinary circum- 
stances might er that interposition necessary to its ay ge a 

Judge Storey, in his Commentaries on the Constitution (Vol, 2, Chap. XI) 
discusses the whole subject and holds that the power will not beexercised by 
Congress unless an extreme necessity or a very urgent exigency” should 
ari e. (Secs. 820,823,824, ef seg. See also 1 Tucker's Black. Comm. App., 
191,192; Curtis on the Constitution, 479, 480.) 

We conclude, therefore, that Congress has the power to “ prescribe the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections“ for members of Congress; 
but that such power is contingent and conditional only, not original and 


tes what conditions or upon what 8 ? 

If we accept the evidence of the States in their State conventions ratify- 
ing the Constitution, and that of the men who made the Constitution, the 
conditions are— 

First. Where the States refuse to provide the necessary machinery for 
elections; and 

Second. Where they are unable to do so for any cause, rebellion, etc. 

OE RAON in the Virginia convention, when asked his opinion of this 
sec : 

“Tt was found necessary to leave the regulation of these [times, places, 
and manner] in the first place to the State governments as being best ac- 
quainted with the situation of the people, subject to the control of the Gen- 
eral Government, in order to enable it to produce uniformity and prevent 
its own dissolution. * * * Were they exclusively under the control of 
the State governments, the General Government might easily be dissolved. 
Butif they be i jenn properly by the State Legisiatures, the Congres- 
sional control will very probably never be exercised.” 

Mr. John Jay, subsequently Chief Justice of the United States, in the New 
York convention said, when this clause was under discussion: 

“That every government was imperfect unless it had a power of preserv- 
ing itself. Suppose that by design or accident the States should neglect to 
appoint the Representatives, certainly there should be some constitutional 
remedy for this evil. The obvious meaning of the paragraph was that, if 
this neglect should take place, Con s should have power by law to sup- 
port the Government an provens the dissolutionof the Union. He believed 
this Was the design of the Federal Convention.” 

Mr. Speaker, itis true that some part of these laws, which are 
now sought to be repealed, were held to be constitutional by a 
aoaea upreme Court in the case of Ex parte Siebold, 100 U.S. 

rt. 
owever, admitting the constitutionality of these laws, I 
claim they are so clearly unjust, un-American, meddlesome, sec- 
Pona e Oaa and indefensible, that they ought to be speed- 
ily re ed. 

As | have before remarked, the Democracy believes in local 
self-government and home rule. It believes that the people of 
the States can manage all those affairs Soniari Keay ted with 
and affecting their domestic concerns better than can the Fed- 
eral Government. I believe in local self-government in the 
States of the Union. I think the people in the individual States 
ean be trusted and depended upon to enforce their laws and to 
hold their elections in an honorable, a just, and a patriotic man- 
ner; that Federal interference can only result in a continuous 
conflict between the State and Federal authorities, which can 
produce no possible benefit, but which, on the contrary, does re- 
sult in positiye injury. ` 

I believe that the people in the counties of the States can be 
trusted to nominate their county officers, count ballots, and cer- 
tify the returns. Yea, more; I believe that the people in the 
townships of the States can be trusted to manage their elections 
within the townships and to elect their justices of the peace, 
and constables, and other hee | officers,and that the people 
living in the townships should be left to control their own elec- 
tions in their own way, free from outside molestation. You 
might carry this step further, and say that the Democracy be- 
lieyes that the people in the various school districts in the town- 
ships should have the right to meet and say who shall be the 
teachers of their children in those school districts. 

Mr. DENSON. We do in our State. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Well, that is right, and Democratic. 

Furthermore, each family should be permitted to enforce its 
own just regulations without any interference from any neigh- 
bor. In fact, Democracy favors individual liberty, and means to 
encourage self-reliance and that spirit of independence which is 
the pride of the American people. 

In February, 1865, a statute was passed (section 2002) author- 
izing the use of troops at the polls. It is sought to be repealed 
by this bill. 

In order, Mr. Speaker, that I may contrast the conduct of a 
limited monarchy with our Government under Republican rule, I 
will send to the Clerk’s desk to have read a statute, passed in 
England in the year 1735. 

he Clerk read as follows: 
Anno octavo George II. C. 30, 1735, Cap. XXX. 
An act for regulating the quartering of soldiers during the time of the elec- 
tions of members to serve in Parliament. 
8 by the ancient common law of this land all elections ought to be 

Whereas by an act passed in the third year of the reign of Edward 
the First, of famous memory, itis commanded, upon great forfeiture, that 
no man, by force of arms, nor by malice, or menacing shall disturb any to 
make free election; and, for as much as the freedom of elections of members 
toserve in Parliament is of the utmost consequence to the preservation of 
the rights and liberties of this Kingdom; and 

Whereas it hath been the usage and practice to cause any regiment, troop, 
or company, or any number of soldiers which hath been quartered in any 
city, borough, town, or place where any election of members to serve in 


ats 
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Parliament hath been a 
of the same during the 
as are hereinafter 


ppointed be 
borough, town, 8 one day at the least before the da 


nearer to such 
ras aforesaid, until one day er the least after 
poll to be taken at such election shall be ended and the poll-books closed." 


e presence of a regular 
body of armed soldiers at an election of members to serve in Parliament is 
a high infringement of the liberties of 


of this Kingdom.’ The concerned in this, having been ordered to at- 
3 wed’ on tbai knees a very severe rep! from the 
speaker." 


Mr. Speaker, we contend that there is no difference with ref- 
erence to the menac character of the proceeding, between 
troops at the polls and United States supervisors and marshals. 
The matter t I have just had read from the Clerk’s desk 
shows that in 1735 a statute was passed in England providing, 
among other things, that troops should not approach nearer 
than two miles of a voting place when an election was-being 
held. Six years later, in 1741, troops did ge to the polls at West- 
minster, in order to suppress a riot, and the that partici- 
pated were compelled to come before the speaker of the House 
of Commons and get down a their knees and receive a cen- 
sure at the hands of the English people. 

Mr. SPEAKER, in contemplation of the English constitution, 
the English Parliament is the people of England sitting in Par- 
liament. The powers of Parliament in theory are omnipotent. 
So when the speaker, speaking for the English people, required 
the military—the soldiery—to come into the House ðf Commons 
and to down on their knees before the speaker's desk and 
before the bar of the House and there receive censure, it was 
the triumph of the civil authority of England over the military. 
Yet, gentlemen on the other side tell us that we should not repeal 
section 2002, which provides for troops at the polls to intimidate 
and browbeat and make afraid the voter, 

Mr. S er, Louis Napoleon,in order to again renter him- 
self eligible to the chief executive office of France, dissolved the 
assembly, the representatives of the people, who were acting in 
accordance with the constitution ofthe Republic. He dissolved 
that body because they would not make a change in the funda- 
mental law 3 or his renlection. The decree was issued 
in December, 1851. He called for an election to be held in De- 
cember. He appealed to the army, under the pretense of having 
fair elections, and in appealing to the soldiers, he said: 

Irely upon you not to violate the laws, but to command respect for the 
first law of the country, national sovereignty. of which I am the legitimate 
representative. Vote, then, freely as citizens; but as soldiers do not forget 
that ive obedience to the orders of the chief of the government is the 
rigorous duty of the anny, from the general down to the soldier. Itis for 
me, who am responsible for my actions before the people and posterity, to 
adopt the measures most conducive tothe public welfare. As for you, main- 
tain entire the rules ot disciplineand honor, By your imposingattitude,assist 
the country in manifesting its will with calmness and reflection. Be ready 
to repress all attempts against the exercise of the sovereignty of the people. 

Louis Napoleon was triumphant at that election of 1851 by an 
ee peg and in less than one year the Republic 
of France perished from the earth and Louis Napoleon had 
become an Emperor! Do not suppose, gentlemen, for a moment 
that I belisve that we are in immediate danger in this country of 
the military power overcoming the civil, because I know that 
the people of this country believe in local self-government and 
home rule. In 1890, when the force bill was pending in this 
House, I went home to my people. The Democrats are always 
dificult to organize for a campaign. 

The Democratic party is a great, conservative organization, 
but in 1890 I saw the Democrats lap their shields upon one an- 
other and go into the contest and stand as one man. They made 
a fight that would have challenged the admiration of the heroic 
and brave lovers of self-government and home rule in any coun- 


sran the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
8 er, the reconstruction icy, so-called, obtained 
with rea! severity from about 1865 until 1875. During that pe- 


riod the Republican party was in power and made hot haste to 
these laws to place the elections of the „From Maine 
California and from the Gulf to the Lakes, er military con- 


tral. 
During fhe time of reconstruction the debts of the eleven Con- 


federate States were increased under this wanton, extravagant, 
and dreadful policy from 867, 000, 000 to $297 006,000. In the 
midst of the reconstruction scheme, in 1870and 187 1, we witnessed 
one of the supreme efforts of the 3 party to extend 
Federal interference and military rule into every 1 
and hamlet of the United States. 

In 1870 this House a bill (H. R. 2201) to amend the 
naturalization laws and to punish e against the State. Its 
first section took from every State court the power to grant 
certificates of naturalization and vested those powers in the 
Federal courts. ` 

Had that bill, which was approved by Republican leaders, be- 
come a law, an applicant for naturalization could not have de- 

ed his intention to become a citizen of the United States 
in any State court located near his residence, but would have 
been forced to go to the Federal court, at a distant point and at 
a loss of much time and money, a court located perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles from his home. The bill required that he should 
file notice in the Federal court, or before one of the commis- 
sioners, at least one month before making his application for 
naturalization. This would have required, very likely, a second 
journey to the Federal court, He was also required to show a 
residence in the United States of four years and six months. 
He could prove his application only by citizens of the United 
States. No matter how many reputable persons he produced in 
court, if they were not citizens of the United States they would 
not be heard to prove his application. 

In May, 1870, an act was approved by the President entitled 
An act toenforce the rights of the citizens of the United States 
to vote in the several States of the Union,and for other pur- 
poses.” That act contains some twenty-three oono ani as- 
sumes tocontrol the actionsof the State officers of election, when 
58 their duties under the State laws, and to punish them 

y indictment in the Federal court, and also provides numerous 
penalties for any violation of the act, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of State laws prescribing punishments for such offenses. 
There was passed about the same time an act with reference to 
naturalization. I think, Mr. Speaker, that some part of these 
acts have been declared unconstitutional fon Supreme Court. 

Mr. Speaker, I now come to the act which wasapproved by the 
President of the United States, Feb 1871, ant is the act of 
which we are now specially complaining. It provided for a 
chief supervisor of election and two other supervisors in each 
district or voting precinct in any city or town having upward of 
20,000 inhabitants. The same act also confers upon the United 
States marshals, on the application of two citizens of any such 
city or town, the power to appoint as many special deputy mar- 
shals-as he may see fit, to and assist the supervisors of elec- 
tion to keep the pasco. It also provides for deputy marshals at 
polls other than in cities upon the petition of a certain number 
of citizens resident in the county; of a State, on the petition 
of ten citizens. 

ste ane. Republicans have always contended that all these 
Federal election laws were for the purpose, in the main, of pro- 
tecting the freedmen in the South. Read their speeches upon 
this subject, and lastly the minority report now before us. In 1876 
the expense of enforcing these statutes amounted to $285,921. 
In Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, ten 
of the late Confederate States, there was expended $48,719; in 
the other States $237,202. About one-sixth of the money was 
expended in the late Confederate States. 

Gentlemen who defend these laws on the theory here suggested, 
indulge in hypocritical pretense. They pretend that these stat- 
utes ought to remain on the statute book for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the freedmen in the South, when we know as a matter 
of fact that these statutes are used for the purpose of intimidat- 
ing voters in the North, and es in the cities in the North- 
ern States. At the general election of 1876, there were appointed 
5,001 3 4,194 being appointed in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania alone. In 1878 the money ex-. 
pended under these laws amounted to $222,714, of which $18,241 
was expended in the Southern States; in other words, about 
one-twelfth of the whole expenditure was in the Southern States, 
for e gentlemen say these laws ought to remain on the stat- 
ute book, 

The amount paid to deputy marshals at Congressional 
elections from July 1, 1876, to June 30, 1893, was $1,127,595, and 
of this amount $610,323 went to people employed in the State of 
New York alone; so more than one-half of the vast sum was paid 
out for Federal interference at the elections in New York. In 
Alabama during this time there was paid to special deputy mar- 
shals $11,680, and in California $77,610; in Tennessee, $2,975, and 
in Illinois $07,444; in Massachushtts, $41,025, and in the great 
State of Texas ; in Pennsylvania, $42,690, and in Virginia 


1893. 


Mr.S er, the people have rendered a verdict on this guor 
tion. They rendered t verdict in the elections of 1874 and 
1876 and again in 1890 and 1892; and it is left to the Democrats 
of this country to enter judgment upon this oft-repeated verdict. 
No Democrat who is in favor of home rule can vote to sustain 
these laws. And I want to say here that I regard local self-gov- 
ernment and home rule as the very soul and spirit of Democracy. 
When the force bill was pending in this House, I said to my peo- 
ple that the fortunes of the Republican party were waning, that 
it was losing its influence with the American people, and that 
the force bill (so called) was a proposition to stab local self-gov- 
ernment and home rule to the heart. 

Mr. Speaker, in local self-government and home rule lies the 
well being of our ‘complex governmental ae We can only 

p 


hope to have a free and prosperous people by observing these 
8 and preserving their integrity. Are the ple still 
Blinded by partisan passions, and are large communities of our 


people indulging in sentiments of ill-will toward other sections 
of the country? Mr. Speaker, I deny that this is true, how- 
ever, this sentiment is indulged in by demagogues and partisans 
for political effect.. Has not the time arrived to destroy utterly 
the hydra-headed monster of sectional hate? I submit that the 
time for such a destruction is now Spr us, and let us, gentlemen 

approach our duty bravely. [Applause on the Democratic side.| 
Are we not a people with one common . hope, and des- 
tiny? I believe we are, Mr. 5 and that we must recog- 
nize this principle if we would legislate for the endless good of 
all. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr.RAY. Mr. Speaker,; in the very beginning of my remarks 
on this question which I believe to be of great importance to the 
people of thiscountry, I desire tocontrovert emphatically the pro- 
position that itis the policy or in tention of the Republican party 
to force negrodomination”on the South. The Republican y 
favors neither- negro domination nor white domination. It de- 
sires freedom for all, equal rights for all in every locality where 
the people are capable of appreciating, enjoying, and protecting 
such rights. Wedo not want the ballot box prostituted either by 
force or fraud or ignorance. 

The States may, within the limits of the Constitution of the 
United States, fix the qualifications of the voters in the several 
States; but when a State has exercised that prerogative, when 
it has fixed the voting status of its people, we want that status 
recognized, respected, and protected. This we want, and this is 
all we want. For this purpose, and for this purpose alone, were 
these United States election laws enacted; and for this purpose, 
and for this purpose alone, do we want them retained on the 
statute book, 

Mr. Speaker, in this year of grace 1893, in the early days of 
an extraordinary session of the Congress of the United States, 
called by a Democratic President to consider grave questions 
affecting the financial and business interests of the country, and 
if possible avert disaster; at a time when the wheels of our great 
manufacturing establishments have ceased to revolve and tens 
of thousands of workingmen are out of employment, the expect- 
ant country is being nauseated by overdoses of speech-making 
in the Senate Chamber, indulged in for the mere purpose of de- 
ley, while the House of Representatives is turned into a sort of 
conference meeting, where its members may submit a confession 
of faith, confess their many sins in the past, depict their present 
perfection, und make most extraordinary promises as to their 
future conduct. Of this opportunity very many have availed 
themselves, and I have been most intensely amused in listening 
to our Democratic friends who, conscious of their past errors, 
are trying to make peace with their own consciences and with 
their country, while at the same time they would make an au- 
dacious attack 11655 good government and strike down the safe- 
guards to the ot box erected by the Republican 3 

While still advocating the doctrine of States’ rights, some of 
our friends on the other side nly boast of their connection 
with and support of the rebellion of 1861, which had its incep- 
tion in that false and deceptive doctrine, and openly declare 
that under the same circumstances and with the same light 
they would do the same thingagain; while others, more discreet, 
openly acknowledge that they were very wicked in 1861, but an- 
` nounee boldly that they believe in the same doctrines they then 
advocated and fought for, and then indulge in high-sounding 
phrase and beautiful metaphor describing their present politi- 
cal loveliness. 

Some of them, and notably the eloquent gentleman from Ken- 
tuc to whose silver-tongued oratory and impassioned deliv- 
ery listened with great nterest, have reminded me of a little 
prayer-meeting incident occurring up in my native county. 

Du the course of u revival one old gray-headed sinner was 
convinced of the errors of his ways, and being desirous of stand- 


ing well in the church and community, he was very fond of con- 
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fessing how very wicked he had been and of 8 how very 
‘ood he then was. He was also fond of quoting freely from the 
riptures, but, like our Democratic friends, was exceedingly 
prone to incorrect and mixed quotations, One ev „when 
great interest was being developed, this convert arose to his feet 
and with great gravity and intense earnestness stated that he 
wanted to tell what good things the Lord had done for him, and 
said he, I want you all to know that I feel and am fully conscious 
of the fact that I am the chiefest of sinners among ten thou- 
sand and the onealtogether lovely.” His good wifeo ce ears 
immediately arose and said, I am sorry to disagree my 
dearly beloved husband, but I can not coincide with all he has 
said. I have lived with him nigh on to forty years, and know the 
poor critter and his weaknesses. I fully concur that he is the 
chiefest of sinners among ten thousand, but I am fully convinced 
that he is not the one altogether lovely. But pray for him 
brothers and sisters, that he may hold out faithful to the end an 
at last reach that blessed land where the worm is not quenched 
and where the fire dieth not.” 

Now, I would not say one word to revive any of the bitterness 
of the late internecine strife; I would not open a wound or hurl 
an epithet even at an old-time believer in the Confederacy that 
perished forever at Appomattox. I think the results are now 
accepted generally in good faith, and I know that those who 
bore the arms, the brunt of the battle, and faced the death- 
dealing cannon and opposed each other in deadly strife, now 
meet as brothers; the fraternal hand is ever extended, ever 
warmly grasped. No more we meet as foes. Side by side in 
peace then let us work for the general good of one common 
country, and shoulder to shoulder in battle, if war ever again 
comes, we will meet a common foe from outside our Nation in 
the fore front of the battle, Let us remember that the peace of 
nearly thirty yoan has brought us together gradually yet surely, 
and as we look over this fair land of owrs let us join ds and 
drop the tear on the graves of our dead who sleep side by side 
on the hillside, in the valley, by the murmuring stream, “Under 
the lilies the gray, under the roses the blue.” 

Mr. Speaker, the question now before the House is not a sec- 
tional one. The laws pro d to be repealed were not aimed at 
the South originally and I, for one, so far as the South is con- 
cerned, would not particularly care for their continuance on the 
statute book. I oppose the repeal of these laws because they are 
absolutely essential to fair elections in the great cities of the 
country, especially the magnificent city of New York, and from 
that standpoint I er the bill. As a citizen of the Empire 
State I am proud of that city, the metropolis of the New World. 
It is the center of wealth, of education, of progress. With its 
million and a half of population, surrounded by and immediately 
connected with other great cities, raising the congregated mass 
of people to two and one-half millions, we naturally find thou- 
sands of the ignorant and criminal classes. Here they congre- 
gate because they find a field for their operations not o else- 
where. New York City is thrust forward to the ocean between 
the States of New Jersey and Connecticut and fifteen minutes’ 
ride will take the lawbreaker from the scene of his offense to 
another jurisdiction. The thousands coming and go also 
make it a matter of great difficulty to ascertain correctly the 
true residents of and voters in that city. j 

Thus has been opened up a field for the operations of unscru- 
pulous politicians such as is found nowhere else on the face of 
the earth, owing to these conditions: the ease with which offend- 
ers may escape from one State jurigdiction to another, the re- 
luctance with which a government grantsextradition for alleged 
political offenses, or offenses in any way sounding in polities. 

But I anticipate. The men who advocate the repeal of these 
laws, designed and so well calculated to promote honest and 
peaceable elections, antagonize them on three grounds: 

1, That they are unconstitutional. 

2. That they are unnecessary. 

3. That they are inexpedient and expensive, and that their 
operation disturbs instead of protecting elections. 

Let me answer these objections in their order. 

Mr. Speaker, good government is essential to the well-be 
of any people. ise laws faithfully administered and execute: 
are necessary to good government. Nonationcan exist without 
them. Inagovernment by the people and for the people the 
legislative and executive branches of the government are and 
must be chosen 8 through the exercise of the elect- 
ive franchise. meeding that electors are created by the sey- 
eral States through their several constitutions, and by the laws 
enacted pursuant thereto, still when the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted, and the original States ratified the 
same, and the other States subsequently created came into the 
Union under it, the electors in the several States became elect- 
ors of the United States, and as citizens of the United States are 
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entitled to exercise the elective franchise thus given them in 
the election of President, Vice-President, and of Representa- 
tives in Con A 

The Constitution of the United States recognizes the consti- 
tutions of the several States and recognizes the citizens of the 
several States and their rights under such constitutions. 

It is constitutional for the States to exist, and it is constitu- 
tional for the citizens of the several States within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions to exercise their rights as such notonly under 
the constitutions of the several States, but under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

It logically follows that the Government of the United States 
may protect them in the exercise of these rights unless the Con- 
stitution itself in express terms has shorn the Government of the 


wer. 
Our friends onthe other side, especially the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], for whom I have the high- 
est regard, as he is both an able lawyer and a most courteous 
83 one worthy to represent the great State of Virginia, 

ave fallen into grievous error in claiming that the power to 
conduct elections in the several States for the election of Presi- 


dent and Vice-President of the United States and Representa- 


tives in Congress and United States Senators, rest solely with 
the States. ey assume without authority or reason that such 
power is reseryed to the States and that it is found among the 
reserved powers. 

The power to conduct elections for the officers just named 
could not be among the powers reserved to the States by the 
Constitution of the United States for the reason that prior to the 
adoption of that Constitution no such power existed, no such 
offices had been created, and no such officers were in existence 
or provided for. The reserved powers mentioned in the Con- 
stitution are those which existed in and belonged to the several 
States prior to the adoption of the Constitution, and which were 
not taken away by that instrument. All powers created by the 
Constitution of the United States de novo and not exclusivel 
granted a that instrument to the States rest in and abide wit 
the United States Government and are to be exercised through 
its legisiative, executive, and judicial branches. 

Therefore, as prior to the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, we had no President, no Vice-President, no Repre- 
sentativesin Congress, and no United States Senators,and as these 
offices were created by the Constitution itself, that instrument 
went further and provided the mode and the manner for the 
election of all these officers, Certain powers in regard thereto 
were granted the several States by the Constitution itself, but 
where those powers are not exclusively granted without reser- 
vation or qualification the power still rests with the Congress of 
the Uni States, and it may regulate and control their exer- 
cise. Such is the condition in Se 8 to the election of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and United States Senators. 

As to the election of President and Vice-President, the power 
of choosing is vested absolutely in the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States by section 1, Article II, of the Constitution, and as 
to the choosing of the electors for President and Vice-President 
the twelfth amendment to the Constitution prescribes directly 
the mode and manner in which the election shall be held. The 
Legislatures of the respective States may choose the Presiden- 

electors or they may be elected by the ee in the mode 
and manner fixed by such Legislatures. These are granted 
powers, grantor by the Constitution of the United States, but 
the people have still reserved to themselves the power to de- 
clare the result and to determine who is elected President and 
Vice-President through their Representatives in Congress on 
the returns certified to Congress from the proper authorities of 
the several States. 

The election of Senators and 5 in Congress is 
conducted and determined in a different manner. 

Section 2, Article I, of the Constitution provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen eve 
second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in eac 
State shall have the qualifications requisite for the electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legisiature. 

Representatives in Congress, by plain constitutional declara- 
tions, are to be chosen by the people of the several States, 
and the people who are to vote for Representatives in Congress 
are defined to be those entitled under the laws of the several 
States to vote for the members of the most numerous branch of 
the State Legislature. Therefore, the Constitution of the United 
States, the organic law of the land, adopts the electors of the 
several States possessing certain qualifications as the electors of 
the United States, and declares in emphatic terms that Repre- 
sentatives in Congress shall be elected or chosen by such elec- 
tors. And it is plainly implied that this power of election is to 
be exercised at the ballot box. And it is also made express, for 
the Constitution of the United States also expressly guarantees 
to every State a republican form of government, and no govern- 


ment can be republican in form when the right of exercising 
the election franchise is denied. 

It is therefore absolute folly to say that the United States has 
no electors; that its Constitution does not confer the right of 


suffrage on any person in the United States. The Constitution 
does confer a right of suffrage on every citizen of the United 
States possessing certain qualifications who is entit ed to vote 
under the laws and constitutions of the several States. Each 
and every of these persons, under and through the Constitution 
of the United States, has the right to vote for a Representative 
in Congress, and no State can take away that right or in any 
manner abridge it without first changing the constitution of the 
State itself, and no State can so change its constitution as to 
deprive all its people of the suffrage and thereby render nuga- 
tory the provision of the Constitution of the United States 
which declaresthat Representatives in Congress shall be chosen 
by ane pears of the States. Such action-would be revolutionary 
and void. 

Section 4, Article I of the Constitution provides: 

The times, places, and manner of hol elections for Senators and Re 
Dut the Congress may at any cae by law make or nites seen regulations 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 8 

By this provision the Constitution granted to the several States 
the right and privilege of fixing the times and places and pre- 
scribing the manner of holding elections, which includes the 
manner of conducting them, and which necessarily includes the 
power of guarding and protecting every legal voter in going to 
the polls and in casting his vote thereat, and then in having that 
vote honestly counted and the result honestly declared. it was 
assumed that each State would by law fix a time anda place for 
holding the elections for Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress; that it would make and enforce ample laws which should 
guarantee to every legal voter the right to go to the polling 
place and cast his vote; and that each State would by law pro- 
vide for an honest count of the votes cast and an honest declara- 
tion of the result. 

But our fathers foresaw that a State might be lax in the dis- 
charge of this duty. It was foreseen that it might neglect to 
make any law whatever providing for the election of Senators 
and Representatives; that a State might fail to make efficient or 
effective laws for the protection of the voter in voting, or for the 
honest count of the votes when cast; and so while they granted 
this power they reserved to the Congress of the United States 
the absolute right not only to alter such regulations and laws, 
but to make the laws and regulations in whole or in part for the 
carrying on and conducting elections in the several States for 
Senators and Representatives, excepting only as to fixing the 
place of choosing Senators. 

In effect, the Constitution says to the several States, You may 
hold and conduct elections for the election of Representatives in 
Congress, butif the mode and manner adopted by you is not sat- 
isfactory tothe Congress of the United States, or is in any manner 
ineflicient, then the Congress may alter the regulations made by 
the States, or may disregard them wholly and make its own laws 
and regulations for the holding and Zao Po S of all such elec- 
tions. Congress ray adopt, add to or substract from, change 
or modify the laws of the several States on this subject. As to 
the election of Senators and Representatives in Congress, the 
power having been created by the Constitution, the power of 
the General Government is paramount and superior to the right 
of any State, and the Congress has the constitutional right and 
power at any time to abrogate and nullify all State laws relating 
to the election of Senators and Representatives in Congress, ex- 
cept only that the State may fix the place for choosing United 
States Senators. 
the . but the necessity and the pro- 
pricy and expediency of the United States election laws now 

question and under the authority of these constitu- 
tional provisions, has been declared and adjudicated by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States (without dissent, finally, from 
the Democratic members of that court) in two cases—ex 287 
Yarborough, 110 United States, 651, and ex parte Siebold, 100 
United States, 371: 

In the case of Siebold (Zz te Siebold, 100 U. S. R., 371), Mr. Justice Brad- 
ley delivered the opinion of the court, Justices Clifford and Field dissent- 
ing. The following passages give the views ofthe court upon this important 
power of Congress: 

It seems to us that the natural sense of these words is the contrary of 
that assumed by the counsel of the petitioners. 

“After first authorizing the States to prescribe the regulations, itis added, 
the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations. 
Make or alter!“ hat is the plain meaning of these words? If not under 
the prepossession of some abstract theory of the relations between the State 
and National Governments, we should not have any difficulty in understand- 
8 There is no declaration by that that the 5 . —— shall be made 
either wholly by the State Legislatures or wholly by Congress. Con; 
does not interfere, of course they may be made wholly by the State; but if 
it chooses to interfere, there is nothing in the words to prevent its doing so, 
either wholly or partially. 


Not mae 


“On the contrary, their necessary bea rapier is that it may do either. It 
may either make the regulations or it may alter them. it only alters, 
leaving, as manifest convenience requires, the general o. tion of the 
polls to the State, there results a necessary coöperation of the two govern- 
ments in regulating the subject. But no repugnance in the tee of reg: 
ulations can arise thence, for the power of Congress over the subject 
ount. It may be exercised as and when Congress sees fit to exercise 
t. When exercised, the action of Congress, so far as it extends and conflicts 
with the regulations of the State, necessarily supersedes them. This is im- 
plied in the power to make or alter.“ (Pages 385, 384.) 

“So in the case of laws for regulating the elections of Representatives to 
Congress. The State may make regulations on the subject; Congress may 
make lations on the same subject, or may alter or add to those already 
made. The paramount character of those made has the effect 
tosupersede those made by the State, so far as the two are inconsistent, and 
no further. There is nosuch conflict between them as to prevent their form- 
ing a harmonious system perfectly capableof being tered and carried 
out as such. (Page 386.) 

“The objection that the laws and regulations, the violation of which is 
made p hable by the acts of Con; „are State laws and have not been 
adopted by Congress is no sufficient answer to the power of Congress to im- 
pos unishment. It is true that Congress has not deemed it necessary to 

terfere with the duties of the ordinary officers of election, but has been 
content to leave them as 2 by State laws. It has only created ad- 
ditional sanctions for their performance, and provided means of supervision 
in order more effectually to secure such ‘ormance. The im tion of 
punishment implies a prohibition of the act punished. The State laws, 
which Con no occasion to alter, but which it allows to stand, are 
in effect adop by Congress. It simply demands their fulfillment. Con- 
tent to leave the laws as they are, itis not content with the means provided 
for their enforcement. It provides additional means for that p „ and 
we think it is entirely within its constitutional power to do so. It 3 
the exercise ot the power to make additional regulation.” ages 388, 389. 

The Supreme Court also discussed this clause of the Constitution still more 
fully in & parte Yarborough (110 U. S. R., 651), when Mr. Justice Miller de- 
livered the opinion of the court and no dissent was noted: 

“That a government whose essential character is republican, whose exec- 
utive head and legislative body are both elected, whose most numerous and 
popular branch of the Legislature is elected by the people directly, has no 

wer by appropriate laws to secure this election from the infiuence of vio- 
ence, of corruption, and of fraud, is a e eee, so startling as to arrest 
attention and demand the greatest consideration. 

“If this Government is anyt! more than a mere ee of dele- 
gated agents of other States and governments, each of ch is superior to 
the General Government, it must have the power to protect the elections on 
which its existence depends from violence and corruption. 


“If it has not this power it is left helpless before the two great natural 
— 7 enemies of all republics, open violence and insidious corrup- 
on. 


657, 658. 

“Will 1t bo denied that it is in the power of that body to provide laws for 
the proper conduct of those elections; to provide, if necessary, the officers 
who shall conduct them and make return of the result? And, especially, to 
ore in an election held under its own authority for security of life and 

mbd to the voter while in the exercise of this function. Can it be doubted 
that Co can by law protect the act of voting, the place where it is 
done, and the man who votes from personal violence or intimidation and 
the election itself from corruption and fraud? 

“Tf this be so, and it is not doubted, are such powers annulled because an 
election for State officers is held at the same time and place? Isit any less 
important that the election of members of Con should be the free 
choice of all the electors because State officers are to be elected at the same 
time? (r parte Siebold, 100 U. S. R., 371.) 

“These questions answer themselves; and it is only because the Congress 
of the United States, through long habits and longyears of forbearance, has, 
in deference and respect to the State, refrained from the exercise of these 
powers that they are now doubted. 

“ But when, in the pursuance of a new demand for action, that body. as it 
did in the cases just enumerated, finds it necessary to make additional laws 
for the free, the pure, and the safe exercise of this right of voting, they 
an u on same ground and are to be upheld for the same reasons. 

ages 661, 

“Tf this were conceded, the importance to the General Government of hav- 
ing the actual election—the voting for those members—free from force and 
frand is not diminished by the circumstance that the qualification of the 
voter is determined by the law of the State where he votes. It equally 
affects the Government; it is as indis; ble to the 84 discharge ot 
the great function of legislating for that Government that those who are to 
control this legislation shall not owe their election to bribery or violence, 
whether the class of persons who shall vote is 5 the law of the 
aoe or by the law of the United States, or by their united result. (Page 


“Tf the Government of the United States has within its constitutional do- 
main no authority to 1 against these evils, if the very sources of 
power may be poisoned agg oy Fete or controlled by Bd semen and outrage 
without legal restraint, then, indeed, is the country in d T, and its best 
powers, its highest purposes, the hopes which it inspires, and the love which 
enshrines it, are at the mercy of the combinations of those who respect no 
right eae tore on the one hand, and unprincipled corruptionists on the 
other.” age 667. 

The court in Ær parte Siebold also ruled very plainly in to the power 
of Congress under this clause of the Constitution to treat State officers con- 
ducting elections as officers of the United States: 

“It is objected that Congress has no power to enforce State laws or to pun- 
ish State officers, and especially has no power to punish them for violating 
the laws of their own State. a general proposition this is undoubtedly 
true, but when in the performance of their functions State officers are called 
to fulfill duties which they owe to the United States as well as to the State, 
has the former no means of compelling such fulfillment? 

“In view of the fact that Co: has plenary and paramount jurisdiction 
over the whole subject, it seems almost absurd to say that an officer who re- 
ceives or has custody of the ballots given for a Representative owes no duty 
to the National Government which Congress can enforce, or that an officer 
mee stuffs 6 188 can a be 3 5 re vere States. 

Jongress has not, prior to the passage of the present laws, any 
penalties to prevent and punish frauds and violations of duty committed b 
officers of election it has because the exigency has not been deemed suf- 
Coane 1 — uire it, and not because Congress has not the requisite power.” 

ages 


.) 
They also decided that it conferred upon Co the power to appoint 


officers of its own to act as police at the polls where a member of Con; 
is chosen, for the preservatiou of order and for the . of the 
electors in their right to freely and peaceably cast their ballots, 

The counsel for the 
sume the entire control and re; 
This would necessarily involve t 


titioners concede that Co , if It sees fit, may as- 
lation of the election of a ves. 
appointment of the places for holding the 


polls, the time for vo 


. and the officers for holding the election; it would 
require the regulation of the duties to be performed, the custody of the bal- 


lots, the mode of asce: the result, and every other matter relating to 
the subject. Is it possible that Congress could not, in that case, provide for 
kee 3 een elections, and for arresting and punishing those 
of brea ? 
rA could not its power would be buta shadow and a name. But it Con- 
gom can do this where is the diference in principle in its making provision 
or securing the preservation of the peace, so as to give to every citizen his 
free right to vote without molestation or injury, when it assumes only to 
supervise the regulations made by the State, and not to supersede them en- 
tirely? In our judgment there is no difference; and if the are exists in 
the one case it exists inthe other.“ (Hz parte Siebold, page 396.) 


On this question that learned and able jurist, Judge Story, 
long before the enactment of those laws said: 


885 The first clause of the fourth section of the first article is as follows: 
The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Re- 
1 shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 

ut the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such tions, 
os as to the place of choosing Senators.” 

§815. This clause does not appear to have attracted much attention, or 
to have encountered much opposition in the convention, at least so far as 
can be gathered from the journal of that body, but it was afterwards as- 
sailed by the opponents of the Constitution, both in and out of the State con- 
ventions, with uncommon zeal and ence. The objection was not to that 
part of the clause which vests in the State Legislatures the power of 
scribing the times, places, and manner of holding elections, for, so far, it 
was a surrender of power to the State governments, bat it was to the super- 
intending power of Congress to make or alter such regulations. It was said 
that such a superintending power would be dangerous to the Liberties ot the 
people. and to a just exercise of their privileges in elections. Co 
might prescribe the times of elections so unreasonably as to prevent the at- 
tendance of the electors, or the place at so inconvenient a distance from the 
body of the electors as to preventa due exercise of the right ot choice; and Con- 
gress might contrive the manner of holding elections 80 as to exclude all but 
their own favorites from office. They might modify the right of election as 
they should please; they might regulate the number of votes by the quan- 
tity of property without involving any repugnancy tothe Constitution. 
These and other suggestions of a similar nature, calculated to spread terror 
and alarm among the poopie; were dwelt on with peculiar emphasis. 

SEC. 816. In answer to all such reasoning it was urged that there was nob 
a single article in the whole system more completely defensible. Its 
priety rested npon this plain proposition, that every government ought to 
contain in itself the means of its own preservation. If in the Constitution 
there were some departures from this principle, as it might be admitted there 
were, they were matters of regret, and dictated by.a controlling moral or 
litical DAT; and they ought not to be extended. It was obviously fm- 
practicable to frame and insert in the Constitution an election law which 
would be applicable to all possible e es in the situation of the country 
and convenient for all the States. A etionary power over elections 
must be vested somewhere. There seemed but three ways in which it could 
be reasonably ye Sete It might be lodged either wholly in the National 

lature or wholly in the State Legislatures, or primarily in the latter 

and ultimately in the former. The last was the mode oe by the con- 
vention. The regulation of elections is submitted in the t instance to 
the local governments. which, in ordinary cases and when no im: r views 
gorn may both conveniently and satisfactorily be by them ex: . But 
extraordinary circumstances the poweris reserved to the National Gov- 
ernment, so that it may not be abused and thus hazard the safety and per- 
manence of the Union. Nor let it be thought that such an occurance is 
wholly imaginary. It is a known fact that under the confederation Rhode 
Island, at a very critical period, withdrew her delegates 2 and 


thus prevented some important measures from g 
SEC. 817. No can be more evident than that an exclusive power in 
the State Legislatures to r te elections for the National Government 


would leave the existence of the Unionentirelyat their mercy. They could 
at any time annihilate it, by neg to provide for the choice of persons 
to administer its affairs. It is no sufficient answer, that such an abuse of 
power is not probable, Its possibility is, in a constitutional view, decisive 
against taking such a risk, and there is no reason for ta it. The Consti- 
tution ought to be safe a fears of this sort, and temptations 
to undertake such a project. It is true that the State tures may, by 
refusing to choose Senators, interrupt the operations of the National Goy- 
ernment, and thus involve the country in general ruin. But because with 
a view tothe establishment of the Constitution this risk was necessarily 
taken, when the appointment of Senators was vested in the State Legisla- 
tures, still it did not follow that a powerso dangerous ought to be conceded 
in cases where the same necessity did not exist. On the contrary it be- 
came the duty of the convention, on this very account, not to multiply the 
chances of hievous attempts of this sort. The risk, too, would be much 
greater in regard to an exclusive power over the elections of Representa- 
tives than over the appointment of Senators. The latter are chosen for six 
years; the Representatives for two years. 

There is a gradual rotation of office in the Senate, every two 8 
third ot the y: and a quotum is to consist of a mere majority. e re- 
sult of these circumstances would naturally be that a combination of a few 
States, for a short period, to intermit the nae ono of Senators, would 
not interrupt the operations or annihilate the existence of that body. And 
itis not 3 permanent, but against temporary combinations ot the States 
that theres is any necessity to provide. e combination might pro- 
ceed altogether from the sinister designs and intrigues of afew leadiug mem- 
bers of the State Legislatures. rmanent combination could o 0 arise 
from the deep-rooted disaffection of a great majority of the people; and under 
such circumstances the existence of such a national government would 
neither be desirable nor practicable. The very shortness of the period of 
the elections of the House of Representatives might, on the other hand, fur- 
nish means and motive to temporary combinations to destroy the National 
Government; and every returning election might produce a delicate crisis 
in our national affairs, subversive of the public tranquillity and encourag- 
ing to every sort of faction. 

EO. 818. There is a great distinction between the objects and interests 
of the people and the political objects and interests oftheir rulers. The peo- 
ple may be warmly attached to the Union and its powers and its operations; 
while their Representatives, stimulated by the natural-rivalship of power 
and the hopes of personal aggrandizement, may be in a very opposite tem- 

r, and artfully using all their influence to cripple or destroy the National 

vernment. Their motives and objects may not at first clearly dis- 
cerned; but time and reflection will enable the poopie to understand their 

t insidious 8 Be- 
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might, by the ity of some casual disaffection among the 
people, accomp! the destruction of the Union. And it ought not to be 
overlooked thatas a solid government will make us more and more an ob- 
of jealousy to the nations of Europe, so there will be a perpetual tempta- 
on their part to generate intrigues of this sort for the purpose of sub- 
verting it. 
And ag , on the question of the reserved powers of the 
States, the same jurist said: - 
627. The truth is, that the States can exercise no powers whatsoever 
h exclusively spring out of the existence of the National Government 
which the Constitution does not delegate to them. They have just as much 
t, and no more, to be new qualifications for a Representative as 
they have for a President. Each is an officer of the Union, deriving his 
wers and qualifications from the Constitution, and neither created by, 
ependent upon, nor controllable by, the States, Tt is no original roga- 
tive of State power to appoint a Representative, a Senator, or President for 
the Union. Those officers owe their existence and functions to the united 
voice of the whole, not of a portion, of the people. Before a State can as- 
sert the right it must show that the Constitution has delegated and recog- 
nized it. No State can say that it has reserved what it never possessed. 


The constitutionality of these laws having been adjudicated 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, the highest judicial 
authority in the United States (and there is none higher or en- 
titled to more respect in the world), a court composed of both 
Democrats and Republicans, finally without dissent, it would 
seem idle and a work of chan for members of this Honse to allege 
their unconstitutionality. It is not strange that we find here and 
there men who advocate, or who wink at fraud at elections, the 
intimidation of voters, the prostitution of the ballot box, the 
false count of ballots and the falsification of returns, denouncing 
these laws as unconstitutional, for such men look at all restrainis 
on evil doing as unconstitutional. * 

With such men vice is constitutional for it is a part of their 
own constitution, and virtue is unconstitutional for they find 
none of it in their own physical or mental composition. But it 
is an amazing spectacle to see members of this House defying 
and denounc. the decisions of the highest and most august 

udicial tribunal in the land. It indicates a disrespect and a con- 
mpt for judicial authority that augurs ill for our constitutional 
Government. It is born of a spirit that brooks no restraint and 
that respects no duly constituted authority. Those who thus 
announce their want of confidence in and respect for the Su- 
preme Court and its decisions would take from the foundation 
of our Government one of its chief corner stones. Those who 
teach disrespect for that court and its decisions strike a blow at 
good government and at liberty itself. q 

Better submit to a law that is in fact unconstitutional than 

teach our children disrespect for and want of confidence in the 
hest judicial tribunal of the land. 
r. DEARMOND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY. I would be very glad to yield to my friend or to 
any other gentleman; and I desire to thank members of the House 
for the courtesy extended to me during this debate when I inter- 
rupted them. we had time, if the hours of this debate were 
not drawing toa close, if there were not so many members de- 
siring to speak, some of them will have to be ruled out, I would 
yield to the gentlemen with the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. DE MOND. The question is a very short one, if the 
gentleman will permit me to ask it. 

Mr. RAY. Ask it. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he 
means to predicate the argument he is now making upon the 
proposition that it is better to teach our children to ere to 
an unconstitutional decision than to reverse and overthrow itin 


the proper way? 

Mr. HAY, It is better to teach our children respect for the 
law as written upon the statute book, when it is declared to be 
constitutional by the highest judicial authority of the land, than 
to tech our children disrespect for that chief corner stone of 
our liberties. That is what I say. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Will the gentleman answer my question? 
He has not done so. 

Mr. RAY. I have. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; he has 


not. 

Mr. RAY. There is no such thing, my friend, as an “ uncon- 
stitional decision” of the highest judicial branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That is not the question I asked. The 
question asked $ 

Mr. RAY. I must beg pardon of the gentleman. I can not be 
interrupted further. for I have not the time. a 

E ARMOND. Do you decline to yield? 
Mr. RAY. The trouble is with your power of comprehen- 
Mr. DE ARMOND. Do you decline to yield? 
Mr. RAY 9 or which I am not at fault. 

Mr. DE OND. No; and you could not help it, if you 

wero, 


Mr. RAY. Far better would it be for those who these 
laws and advocate their repeal to attack them alors on the 
ground of inexpediency, or on the ground that they are unneces- 

When you deny the power of Congress to provide for and 
enforce elections for Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
you deny the power of this Government to maintain its own or- 
ganization, its own legislative body, its power to make laws for 
the general good. 

If a State neglects or refuses to make or enforce laws for the 
election of Senators and Representatives in Congress, who shall? 
if Congress can not, shall the State go unrepresented and become 
virtually a seceding State? If one Stato may thus neglect or re- 
fuse to perform a constitutional duty so may two and so may a 
majority of the States, and thus the Senate and House may be 
without a constitut onal quorum for the transaction of business. 
Appropriations would fail and the Government would end. If 
this power does not exist in Congress, then the keystone of this 
grand structure known as the United States, the citadel of lib- 
erty, is gone. If this power does not exist in the Congress of the 
United States, then there is no Union of the States, no nation. 


_I maintain the broad doctrine that the Government of the United 


States has power enough under and through the Gonstitution to 
do or compel the doing of every act which the Constitution says 
shall be done whether the particular act is to be done by the na- 
tion or by a State. 

The Constitution has left nothing to the State solely that is 
essential to the preservation and perpetuity of the nation. What- 
ever sin of omission or commission a State may be guilty of the 
Union endures, the nation lives, and it lives in itsentirety. The 
State government, the laws and constitution of a State may die, 
but so long as it has people the Constitution of the United States 
Eros ines for their representation, and the Congress of the United 

tates, with the aid of the Executive, may completely rehabili- 
tate her and she may rise from the ashes of her humiliation, 
still grand and glorious, a bright and luminous star in the con- 
stellation of the Union. You can not annihilate this Union b 
denying to it the existence in Congress of any constitution 
power necessary for its life and perpetuity. £ 

Congress may provide for the common defense and for the gen- 
eral welfare, and higgle as you may and perhaps will over the 
exact meaning of these words, when the test again comes, as it 
may and as once it did, we shall find thatan enlightened and a 
liberty-loving people will sustain that broad construction of the 
Constitution which wraps this entire people in the folds of the 
1 banner, and makes it the burnished armor of an 
impregnable nation, and which as to internal dangers and foes 

ives the National Government ample power to preserve itself 
all means sanctioned by a 8 ol its people regardless of 
the majority of any one State. The national flag still floats and 
ever shall float, and not asingle star shall beerased or obscured. 

When this nation is sick we shall not higgle as to the con- 
stitutional size or form of the spoonfrom which the needed medi- 
cine is given. It will be enough that the Constitution says give 
medicine. And when an armed attack ismade we will notsearch 
the Constitution and waste time indetermining whether breech- 
loaders are constitutional, whether grape and canister are means 
for the common defense, whether poner ee smokes and smells 
of brimstone is offensive to the nostrils of our enemies, but we will 
use the means at hand of which God has given us an abundant 
supply and crush allfoes, whether they come from without or 
from within. 

Mr. Speaker, there are enemies to this nation more insidious 
and more dangerous than the one who comes with beat of drum 
and blare of trumpet and boom of angry cannon, and who, while 
they may not intend its destruction, would work it more surely 
than the armed foes. The ballot box is the citadel of liberty. 
Corrupt it and 155 strike a blow at liberty which endangers 
this Republic and its continuance more surely than a foreign in- 
vasion. The peop!e will rule, and if not permitted to rule by 
ballots they will surely ultimately rule by bayonets. When you 
destroy the liberties of a people you destroy their self-respect 
for the time, degrade them, invite and foster a disregard of and 
a Sowers for authority of law, and incite them to deeds of vio- 
lence and of rapine. Oppression persisted in has always re- 
sulted in bloodshed. 

But liberty is not license, and liberty does not consist in the 
right of one man or of many men to deny to another the right, 

ven by law, to peaceably go to the ballot box and deposit his 

ot, to have that ballot counted and the result honestly de- 


Itdoes not matter that the citizen who thussesks to exercise 
the right of suff. may be in fact, orin the estimation of those 
about him, incapable of self-government; that the skin of the 
voter is white or black; that he belongs to the one P en or to 
the other. The question is, does the law give him the right to 
vote? If so, the law should give him the right to vote in peace 
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8 And to this end, so far as elections for Repre- 

sentatives in Congress are concerned, it is the duty of Congress 

te put appropriate laws in the statute book whether there is a 
ing present necessity or not. 

There once arose a necessity for such action. The present 
wise and beneficent laws were written and put in operation. 
They were not aimed at any particular section of this country. 
It isa mistake tosuppose they were aimed at the South. It is 
true that a necessity existed in many localities in the South. 
There wus lawlessness and crime, rapine and murder, race 
antagonisms and bitternesses and hatreds growing out of the 
civil war, that so happily ended in 1865. The right of suffrage 
was given to thousands of uneducated colored men, from whose 
limbs theshackles of slavery hid recently fallen. The arrogance 
of ignorance was arrayed against the arrogance of power, and 
while the fear of negro domination, like a nightmare, haunted 
and tortured the late masters, it roused a spirit of vindictiveness 


in the ignorant poor whites who saw the colored men they had 
desp and abused raised toa plane of political equality with 
themselves. They feared retaliation. 


The colored people have suffered the wrongs of more than a 
eentury of slavery. The wrongs of father and grandfather, of 
mother and grandmother, were traditions among those people. 

The unkind masters, few in number, feared, but the oppressive 
and cruel overseers were terror-stricken. The timid and sub- 
missive colored people were terrorized, frightened, and kept 
from the polls. 

The mere enactment of theselaws seemed sufficient: for, with- 
out friction, without collision of moment between the State and 
Fed ral officers, in a little time the so-called bands of Kuklux 
disappeared, violence and intimidation became a thing of the 

t, R in a very few localities, and the white race became 
politics all through theSouth. The fear and cry of 

negro domination was fitly named by a gentleman from the 
South, the other day, who said it was a ‘‘bugaboo.” The cry is 
a bugaboo, and one used to keep up a sectional feeling and keep 
the whites at the South voting as a unit for the Democratie 


But I said that these laws were not aimed at the South, and 
such is the faet. If there was a condition at the South such as 

I have described, there was a condition far worse in some local- 
ities in the rich and populous North, where no civil war had dis- 
turbed or disorganized society. In the city of New York there 
had grown up a political society or or tion feeding on the 
life and vitality of the community, robbing the taxpayers. de- 
bauching the Legislature, and dragging the judicialerminein the 
filth of bribery. No place so high it did not feel the baleful in- 
fluences of Tammany Hall. No place so low or degraded it was 
not made more corrupt by this corrupt and corrupting organiza- 
tion. Through its bribed and debased judiciary it made success 
in controversies in the courts the reward of political adherence 
to its fortunes, and defeat a sure punishment for adherence to 
the de, tow party or its principles. 

The Tweed ring, like the giant octopus, extended itsslimy coils 
in every direction and drew inand destroyed all that came within 
its reach. Governors, senators, judges, mayors, aldermen, and 
even the police, became its victims. The machinery of the elec- 
tions was absolutely controlled by this corrupt organization, and 
certificates of naturalization were issued just before election to 
thousands of men who had not been in the country three months. 

One judge sat in court and issued such certificates at the rate 
of one in seven and one-half seconds and he kept his record good 
until he had issued 65,000 fraudulent certificates all in the in- 
terest of Tammany Hall, whose corrupt and faithful servant he 
was. The thugs and heelers, outcasts and criminals, employed 
and paid by Tammany, thronged the poling pte and crowded 
out and intimidated and drove from the 8 the honest voters 
and stuffed the ballot boxes with fraudulent votes until in one 
ward there was counted and returned as cast more votes for 
Tammany and its candidates than there were men, women, and 
children in the ward. Honest Democrats were appalled, but 

werless, It was in the midst of scenes such as this thata 

den arose and he, with a Peckham and dozens of others I might 
name, joined with Republicans for honest government and advo- 
cated the adoption of measures that should enable the honest 
voters to express their will at the ballot box and have such will 
respected and obeyed. The result was that investigation came; 
the United States election laws were passed; honest elections 
followed; Tweed filled a felon’s cell; Barnard and Cardoza were 
impeached, and Tammany fell. And here I may say to my friend 
from Missouri was proven the effectiveness and wisdom of the 
laws providing for trials by im hment. Then and there it 
was not a failure, for it broke and for a time destroyed the pow- 
ers of Tammany. 
Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow 
me—— 


Mr. RAY. I can not do it; my time will not permit. 

Twenty years have come and gone since these scenes were en- 
acted in the city of New York. The caged Tammany tiger for 
a long time was sullen and silent, but it was whetting its appe- 
tite and sharpening its claws fura renewal of its depredationson 
the ballot box and on the public Treasury when its keepersshould 
grow wi and relax their vigilance. To-day Tammany is in 
full control in New York City, and I may say in the State so far 
as State politics are concerned. Itdominates the State senators 
and members of the lower house. Woe to the Democratic leg- 
islator who declines to obey its behests or carry out its corrupt 
schemes, 

From the inner chambers of the wigwam are issued the edicts 
that are to control the party. There Democratic nominations 
are dictated, and the caucus and convention are mere ratification 
meetings held to indorse the willof Tammany. By its agents 
and servants it tampers with returns and purloins certificates of 
election from the 3 offices and substitut os fraudulent returns, 
even when so declared by the highest court in the Empire State. 
It sets at defiance judicial authority and mandates, and prosti- 
tutes the police for the protection of malefactors and dens of 
vice and immorality, and these in return pay tribute to Tam- 
many from their ill-gotten gains, and build up immense corrup- 
tion funds for the debauching of the voters. Not content with 
this, the fraudulentand stolen i, bese oflast year, putin 
session of the capitol at Albany by acts of fraud and theft, have 
taken awa: a inspectors of election from the pollin: 
places in New York, leaving only a nominal representation, an 
placed in the hands of Tamm ny the appointment of the one sup- 
posed Republican at each polling precinct, 

In effect the Republicin party that annually sends down to 
Harlem Bridge a majority for its candidates of from sixty to 
ninety thousand is unrepresented on the New York City return- 
ing boards, and our Tammany statesmen now openly boast that 
if these United States election laws are repes they will in- 
erease the Democratic majority in the city by 20,000. This ap- 

to the political greed of our Democratie friends may be 
tible. It mag be that they are wi to purchase Dəmo- 

cratie victory in New York atan poe t may be that they 
are w. to smear the name ocracy again with the 
reeking filth of fraud and intimidation, the infamy of false counts 
and forged returns. It may be that the last safeguard of the 
ballot box in New York City is tobe removed. But. sir, I enter 
my earnest „and appeal to the ple of these United 
States for honest and efficient election laws, a pure ballot, and 
> sae observance of the will of the people as expressed at 

e 8. 

ts was Tammany Hall that set on foot the 
peal these laws. the last Congress the Fitch committee was 
appointed to find, if possible, an excuse for recomme this 
repeal. This action had been decided upon in caucus and con- 
vention. Give us New York City.“ said Tammany, “ and give us 
absolute sway on election day in that city freed from fear of re- 


8 to re- 


1 and accountab to the Government of the United 
tates, and we will give you New York State every time.“ This 
perfect political maehine, like the car of Juggernaut, is drag; 


over the people of that great city crushing out their poli 
liberty and life. Its chieis and bosses obey no State law, respect 
no State law, fear no State law, for they know that the State 
officers and county and city officers charged with its enforce- 
ment are creatures and tools of Tammany. 

These Tammany chiefs fear neither God, man, nor the devil. 
They only fear the laws of the United States and John I. Daven- 

rt when acting as 8 of elections. Upon these laws 

o they empty the vials of their wrath and against John L. 
Davenport do they direct their batteries of invective, vindic- 
tiveness, and abuse. I suppose that in the Tammany s 
the little pappooses are frightened into tame submission and 
made to cease their plaintive cries when troubled with infan- 
tine colic by the mere mention of the name John I. Davenport. 
[Laughter.] In the Tammany bible, if it has such a book, we 
shall read not The devil is as a roaring lion, going about seek- 
ing whom he may devour,” but The devil is as a John I. Daven- 
port going about seeking whom he may devour.” 

The Tammany tiger, sleek and fat with the political spoils it 
has stolen and upon which it lives, basks in the sun, content and 
secure, except when John I. Davenport goes gunning, which is 
when Representatives in Congress are to be elected, and then it 
ee rd omen fills the ae with 9 sarene 8 

80, in p for 1894, it is pro to re ese 
laws. In 1396 the Democratic party 5 — to bo of all su- 
per vision and inspection. It is a notorious fact that in the State 
of New York it is impossible to get returns from the city of New 
York, where every voting precinct is within an hour's ride of 
se 2 — until days after the votes are polled and until all the 
bac aA ap Stee Hanke, ovens Sn the AAlsoncack wiklarnens, are 
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heard from. Known and given the Republican majority up the 
State, and it is only a question of pen,ink,and paper, and the 
Democritic majority is rolled up from the Tammany returning- 
bo.rds in enormous proportions. 

It was to make effectual this intent and purpose of the Demo- 
cratic party that the Fitch committee held its meetings and 
made up its report. Waiting until the election in New York 
was on, until registration was commenced, a day was fixed fora 
hearing when it was well known that John I. Davenport, the 
chief supervisor of elections, would be busy in the performance 
of his duty, and then he was subpoenaed to appear and testify. 
Said Tammany: Get that Federal wolf awayand the Tammany 
lambs can have full play.” But Davenport did not ‘catch on,” 
and then the cry was raised that Davenport refused to appear 
end testify. 

Why did not the gentlemanfrom Connecticut{Mr. DE FOREST] 
8 state that John I. Davenport was subpoenaed to appear 
and testify on the day fixed by law for the registration of voters 
in New York City, and why did’ he state that only two convic- 
tions had been had since 1888 under these election laws? He 
well knew, for he heard the evidence, that since 1888 twenty- 
three indictments had been found in the United States courts in 
New York City for offenses against these laws, and that six of- 
fenders had been tried and convicted, three tried and acquitted, 
and that seven had run away or concealed themselves—at least, 
can not be found; two cases have been nol prossed, and the other 
cases are pending. Be fair, gentlemen; state the truth, and the 
whole truth, ; 

You reported in the following language: 


They— 


These United States election laws— 


ought to be repealed: First, because they result in noconvictionsof offend- 
ers, and are therefore useless to prevent or punish crime. 


By the very language employed you confess the existence of 
offenders t these laws and the existence of crime; the 
evidence shows twenty-three indictmenis since 1888, six convic- 
tions (you confess to two), but you reported because they re- 
sult in no convictions.” 

In answer to that report I here read the minority report of that 
special committee: 

1 Mr. Ray of New York submitted the following as the views of the minor- 
Cox 


Xs members of the special or select commitee to inquire into the s rvis- 
ion and administration of election laws of the United States within the city 
ot New York, in the county and State of New York, we most respectfully 
dissent from the report of the majority of that committee and submit the 
follo as the views of the minority: 

A careful reading of the evidence and a noting and comparison of the days 
fixed by the chairman of the committee for the sittings of the committee 
with the times fixed by law for the en esa ie of voters and for the hold- 
ing of election in the State of New York will satisfy the ordinary mind that 
the inves tion was so arranged, either by design or accident, as to inter- 
fere as much as poms with the per execution and administration in the 
city of New York of the election laws of the United States in the last Con- 
gressional and Presidental election. The seas is also justified that the 
pee wen to ascertain what was being done by the Republican pey in the 

supe on and 


last dential campaign, rather than to inquire into the 
9 of 1 3 laws. 8 a PEN Ae 
e first session e Fifty-secon: Se ig osed on the ay of Au- 
stamps mons no 
executing theorder — the House of Representatives which required 


of the co ttee. 

The committee met'on the 8th day of September, 1892, at the Belvedere Ho- 
tel, in the city of New York, but nothing was done or attempted to be done 
except to adjourn to the 22d day of September, 1892. On that day the com- 
mittee again met, but esip Bade done in the execution of the order of the 
House, and the committee par pagent without day, but was subse- 

uently called to meet at the ce building in the city of New York on 
day of October, 1892. cmg was done at mee! “ 

mmi , 1892, when the evidence of Mr. Mitch- 
ell. United States rict attorney, andof John W. Jacobus, United States 
marshal for the southern district of New York, who were sworn as wit- 
n was taken. About two hours was . at this meeting. The 
— again met October 25, again October 26, on which days consider- 
able evidence was taken, November 1, and again November 3, but 
nothing was done on either day, and again November 5, on which day very 
little evidence was taken, and then the committee held its last meeting for 
the of evidence on November 8, election day. 

A The ority ofthecommittee reports asits conciusions and general opin- 

ion as follows: = 

“Your 5 a ery careful maay of the operations of the Fed- 
eral election laws before election and on election day in the city of New 
York, are of the opinion that all of these laws have entirely failed to produce 

good results in the direction of the * 8 of elections or the protection 
ve ot such serious results that they 


Because under and by virtueof these laws the gravest interfer- 
ence with the personal rights and liberty of citizens occur, and voters are 
punished by arrest and imprisonment for their political opinions.” 

‘The majority also states that it is the general belief that our election laws 
were drafted, or their enactment brought about by the present chief super- 
visor of elections of the southern district of New York. 

With these conclusions we do not agree. 

We think that the election laws of the United States referred to have pro- 
duced many good results in the direction of the purity of elections, in the 
protection of the ballot box, and that they have been productive of the best 
results, and we are firmly of the opinion that such laws ought not to be re- 


pealed. 
Under these laws convictions 25 offenders 7 t them have been had and, 
e. 


rvisor has 
sot offenses 


© to properly enforce these laws have frightened from the polls thou- 
Sands of would-be voters, persons not entitled to yote, who had pe ared to 
vote and who were intending to vote at approaching elections Wolation 
and defiance of law. 

We do not find that there has been any grave interference with the per- 
sonal rights and liberty of citizens, and we are unable to discover a particle 
of evidence to justify the assertion that voters are punished by arrest and 
imprisonment for their political opinions.” 

It may be, and quite likely is, true that occasional mistakes have been 
made aud that in a few instances innocent men have been arrested. But in 
all such cases a speedy discharge has followed, 

We might as well contend that all criminal law should be repealed and 
blotted from the statute book because innocent men are sometimes arrested, 
indicted, and, after trial, ages as to claim that the United States elec- 
tion laws should be repealed because there have been few convictions, or be- 
cause now and then an innocent person has been arrested. 

The very existence of an efficient statute or law for the punishment of 
crime is a preventative of crime, and the fact that crimes are not exten- 
sively committed during its existence is no reason why the law should be 
repealed and evil-disposed persons permitted to violate decency and the 
rights of person and property with impunity. 

In giving reasons why these election laws should be repealed the majority 
of the committee present the following: 

“ First. Because they result in no convictions of offenders and are there- 
fore useless to prevent or punish crime.” 

The reason given admits, in its very terms, the existence of offenders 

t these laws, but the complaint is that there have been no convictions 
and that therefore the law is useless, 

The alle; reason given, if correct in its assertion that the laws result in 
no convictions, simply argues for a more active and efficient administration 
and enforcement of the law; not for its repeal. If defective in such points 
as to make the conviction of offenders impossible or impracticable, let it be 
amended, but it should not be ye 

Nor should ea? be repealed use their execution is attended with 
great expense. No law can be properly executed without the expenditure 
of large amounts of money, but we hardly expect to find law-abiding citi- 
zens contending for a repeal of criminal laws because of the expense at- 
tending their execution. Good government always has been and always 
will be expensive. There always have been and always will be evil-di: 
persons in all communi and all good citizens are ready and willing to 
contribute their share to the great expense necessary for the protection of 
society against them. 

If fruitful of constant and continuing frauds upon the Treasury, of which 
we find no evidence, let the courts and the Treasury Department be more 
active in their scrutiny of the bills poa for payment, and frauds, if 
any, willcease. No good law should be blotted from the statute book be- 
cause dishonest officials commit or attempt to commit frauds upon the 
Department charged with the payment of the expenses attending its execu- 


on. 

We do not find that the ority of this committee charge that an election 
law is unnecessary or that the one now exis is bad in itself if properly 
executed. If these laws are designed to be , orif they are as part 
of the machinery of a party tocompensate voters who are friendly to it, and 
to uten from the polls the voters of the op party, of which thereis 
no evidence, those who so use the laws should be arrested and summarily 
dealt with. If such use of the law is made possible by any defect in it, then 
let the law be amended, but do not destroy the safeguards thrown around 
oe oe of the elective franchise because of some real or fancied defect 

t W. 

ee do we find perfection in anyt builded by human hands or 
framed by the human mind, and it is not at all unusual to find defects in our 
laws which call for legislative action and amendment. Experience isa great 
teacher, and if years of experience has shown defects in the nt election 
laws of the United States, let us bend our energies rather to the curing of 
these defects than to the destruction of a law calculated to insure honest 
elections, the expression at the polls of the honest convictions of our honest 
voters. 

The majority of the committee contends with t vehemence that proper 
care has not been exercised in allowing and pa; the fees and expenses of 
the officers engaged in enforcing the laws. We do not understand that the 
fay Rag? claims the law to be defective-in providing for the careful scrutiny 
and a reduction in amount of these accounts, if such reduction is found to 


be 5 — 
2 he statute regulating the payment of these fees and expenses provides 
a 


f= 
Before any bill of costs shall be taxed by hex judge or other officer, or any 
account payable out ot the money of the Uni tates shall be allowed by any 
officer of the Treasury, in favor of clerks, marshals, or district attorneys, the 
at claiming such accounts shall render the same, with the vouchers and 
tems thereof, to the United States circuitor district court, and, in the pres- 
ence of the district attorney or his sworn assistant, whose presence shall be 
noted on the record, prove in open court to the satisfaction of the judge, by his 
own oath or that of other persons having a knowledge of thefacts, to be at- 
tached to such account, that the services therein charged have been actually 
and necessarily performed as therein stated, and that the disbursements 
charged have Bn oy paid in lawful money; and the courts shall there- 
upon cause to be entered of record an order approving or disapproving the 
accounts as made acco! to law and justice.” 
one quoted applicable to accounts of the chief 


t is dificult to imagine a more thorough and efficient law on this subject. 


1893. 


We have not discovered any evidence of- dereliction of — 1 on the part ot 
the federal judges who have on these accounts, or of the district at- 
torney, except possibly in one case hereafter noted. 

Abram J. was an assistant United States attorney for the southern 
district of New York under Mr. Stephen A. Walker, who was the district 
attorney from March, 1886, to September, 1889, and he continued to act as 
assistant to Mr. Edward Mitchell, who was appointed and took the office 
September 15, 1889. 

ta , from the evidence, that Mr. ee presented certain ac- 
counts to Mr. Walker to have the same presen in court for taxation and 
allowance, but that Mr. Walker declined to present them; whereupon Mr. 
Davenport withdrew the accounts, and did not 1 them again until Mr. 
Mitchell was appointed district attorney. Mr. Mitchell requested Mr. Rose 
to go into court and attend to the taxation, and Mr. Rose attended court 
accordingly, for the purpose, we assume, of performing his sworn duty as 
anassistant district attorney of the United States an 


for the purpose of 
seeing that the accounts of Mr. Davenport were properly proved in court. 
The judge was present, as were Mr. Davenport and , the assistant 


objections to 


district attorney. Mr. Rose neither made nor suggested an 
avenport, nor 


the accounts, nor did he examine or offer to examine Mr. 
was he prevented from doing his full duty in the premises. 

Mr. Rose admits in his testimony that he did not on this occasion. He 
does not suggest that there was anything wrong with the accounts, or that 
he suggested to the presiding judge that there was anything wrong in them. 
As the assistant district attorney made no objection, the N was quite 
right in assuming that they were correct. It is not now alleged or shown 
that there was an improper charge in the account. 

We do not think Mr. Rose was so timid that he dare not raise objections 
had any existed, nor do we think that he stood in such awe of Mr. Mitchell 
that he declined to do his duty, or that he refused to have W. e examina- 
tion made from the desire to retain his office under Mr. Mitchell. Weare 
bound to assume that Mr. Rose knew his duty and knew the law under which 
the account was being audited. To think otnerwise would be toconvict Mr. 
Rose of incompetency or dishonesty and Mr. Stephen A. Walker of having 
appointed and retained in office an incompetant assistant. 

r. Jacobus, marshal of the southern district, testified that it is customary 
to verify the accounts before they are presented in courtand hefore 
them to the district attorney. and then to be sworn again regarding them in 
open court. At this time the person presenting the acconnts is open to full 
examination and he may be questioned at will. 

In the settlement of the estates of deceased persons in New York State, 
and in many other States of the Union, the executor or administrator pre- 
sents his account in opencourt and there swears toits correctness, andif no 
one objects or cross-examines, the court always takes the account as correct 
and passes andallows it. Wedo not think the law is open to criticism for 
want of safeguards, nor do we think there is any evidence to justify the con- 
clusion that any fraud has been committed upọn the Treasury. 

When we consider the immense population of the city of New York, the 
immense number of rascals and criminals known to infest it, and the fre- 
quency of attempted violations of the election laws, we must say that the 


on a a of the tration of thislaw in that city have been moderate 
We find not in the evidence or the laws themselves to justify the 


belief that our election laws were drafted or their enactment brought 
about by the present chief supervisor of elections of the southern district of 
New York. There is no evidence that such are the facts. On the other 
hand, these laws bear on their face convincing evidence that they were 
carefully drafted by learned, patriotic, and painstaking men, of sound judi- 
cial mind, whose only object was to insure fair and honest elections and the 
truthful declaration of the result. 

In aroas city like New York, which contains a population of more than 
1,200,000 people, in which thousands of immigrants-land and take up a resi- 
dence every year, and surrounded as itis by other great cities like Jersey 
City, Brooklyn, and Yonkers, and situated but an hour's ride from the State 
of Connecticut and fifteen minutes’ ride by water from the State of New 
Jersey, the constantly changing and ever-shifting population makes frauds 
upon the elective franchise of easy commission and their detection very 

cult and well-nigh impossible. portunity and temptation for the coni- 
mission of offenses in connection with elections are very great, and escape 
from the jnrisdiction of the State courts by the offender is very easy, andit can 
not be denied that most s t Federal laws should notonly exist, but be 
rigorously enforced, if we would have an honest expression of the lawful 
yoters in the choice of their Representatives in Congress. 

It is common knowledge that before the enactment of our present United 
States election laws it was not an unusual occurrence for a single ward in 
the city of New York to give more Democratic majority, as declared by the 
retu boards, than there were men, women, and children residing in the 


senatorial, and 
the State, and 


p 
Congressional or Presidential election. Flitting from place apas hardly 
possible, and thus 


By the enactment of the present United States election laws and their 
prompt enforcement thousands of these repeaters were driven out of busi- 
ness, and it matters not that they have ceased operations through fear of the 
law without waiting for a taste of Federal justice. The law and the efficient 
means provided for its prompt enforcement have had the effect of prevent- 
ing the commission of offenses against it. The prompt “spotting "’ and ar- 
rest of would-be offenders—those enga; in the preliminary steps neces- 
sT to be taken in order that they might vote illegally—have not only kept 
such person from the actual commission of crime, but have deterred thou- 
seos of others from even making the first move toward a violation of the 

aw. 

If our Government is to be respected, if our liberties are to be preserved, 
if the ed por pores to endure, we must have honest elections, a fair expression 
of the 1l of the people; and if we would have all this, we must have ef- 
cient Federal laws promptly and honestly enforced. 

This is a nation, not a mere confederation of independent States, and 
nothing can be more necessary or appropriate than an efficient supervision 
by officers of the United States of all elections where lawmakers for the 
nation are chosen. In no sense is this Federal interference, 
gress, when assembled from the various States, is to be the j 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members, as the 
tion says it shall be, it would seem that the Congress ought to enact ef- 
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mtatives in Congress 
in the first instance. It can no more be presumed that Federal officers are 
corrupt than that State officers are corrupt, and if both are honest we shall 
be sure of an honest election; 1 if one is corrupt and the other honest, 
frauds will surely be detected and exposed. When both prove corrupt, 
“God save the State.” We do not advocate a centralization of power, but 
as the nation increases in wealth, business, and population we must have a 
stronger central government and a greater uniformity of law. Theframers 
of our Constitution, the founders of the Republic, essen retained and vested 
in the 5 the power to make laws regulating the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives, and to alter 
the regulations made by States, except only as to the places of choosing Sen- 
ators. 

The rapid increase of large cities, their phenomenal growth in wealthand 
population, with the immense number of immi; ts who settle in them, 
presents a condition calling for the retention of these ag when 
we consider the gro tendency of certain classes to defy at times all 
authority and break over all restraints. 

In Æx parte Siebold (100 U. S., 371), in giving the opinion of the court hold- 
ing these laws constitutional, Mr. Justice Bradley (at page 382) said, speak- 
ing of these laws: 

“They relate to elections of Members of the House of Representatives, 
and were an assertion, on the part of Con: ot a power to pass laws for 
regulating and superintending said elections, and for the purity 
3 and the rights of citizens to vote thereat peacebly and without mo- 

estation. 

“It must be conceded to be a most important power, and of afundamental 
characcer. In the light of recent history, and of the violence, fraud, cor- 
ruption, and irregularity which have paguey, revailed at such elections, 
it may easily be conceived that the exertion of the power, if it exists, may 
be 1 the stability of our frame of government.“ 

Again, in parte Yarborough (110 U. S., 651), where these laws were in 
aves at page 666, Mr. Justice er, in giving the opinion of the court, 
said: 


“Itis as essential to the successful work of this Government that the 
great organisms of its executive and legislative branches should be the free 
choice of the people as that the original form of it should be so. In abso- 
lute governments, where the monarch is the source of ee it is still 
held to be important that the exercise of that power shall be free from the 
influence of extraneous violence and internal corruption. 

“In a republican government like ours, where political power is reposed 
in representatives of the entire body of the people, chosen atshortintervals 
by | gx teal elections, the temptations to control these elections by violence 
and by corruption is a constant source of danger. 

“Such has m the ey oer? of all republics, and, though ours has been 
comparatively free from both these evils in the past, nolover of his country 
can shut his eyes to the fear of future danger from both sources. 

“If the recurrence cf such acts as these prisoners stand convicted of are 
too common in one quarter of the country and give omen of danger from 
lawless violence, the free use of money iu elections, arising from the vast 
growth of recent wealth in other quarters, 8 cause for anxiety.” 

It must be remembered that these election laws em in their o eration 


the people of forty-four States, ag ‘ating 65,000,000, with about 
voters. If we look to the history of our courts, high and low, in the various 
States, we shall find that offenses against the honest exercise of the right of 
suffrage are of common occurrence, especially in the large cities, and that 
many prosecutions and convictions have been had under the United States 
election laws, while there have been very many under State laws. 

Itis no a to say that but few convictions have been had in sange 
locality, or that those charged with the execution of the law in such locality 
have proven inefficient or dishonest. 

It is written in the jurisprudence of the Union that offenses against these 
laws have been frequently committed and promptly punished. So long as 
human nature re: s the same as now, so long as men aspire to power, 50 
long as corrupt and evil-dis rsons exist, so long as partisan zeal 
tempts men to deeds of violence, or to commit improper actsfor party gain, 
5 jong 245 the necessity exist for the continuance of our present admirable 
election laws. 

This committee has not investigated, nor ran authorized to investigate 
the operation of these laws anywhere ou of the city of New York. 
Hence the committee is not informed as to the workings of these laws gen- 
erally throughout the United States. In our judgment itis ridiculous to 


cient laws for the honest and lega: election of Re; 


recommend the repeal of the general laws upon an ing as to their 
operation in a single city of the Union. The law itself is not to be 
an improper one, nor is it alleged that there is no necessity for a law. 


In ry aap to the complaint that 219 persons out of 226 arrested on warrants 
issued y the supervisor of elections, and for the prosecution of which 
sons he has been paid, can not now be found, we say that this is not at all 
strange; the only peculiar feature is that seven persons are found be 
the names of those proceeded against. In all human probability the seven 
found are not the seven persons who were complained of for illegal registra- 
tion and illegally attempting to vote. The remaining 219 not found were 
probably non-residents of the State or repeaters acting under assumed 
names and who hid themselves or concealed their identity the moment their 
intentions to violate the election laws were discovered. It is not claimed 
that the 219 were not arrested 
made of them; in fact, the 


We 


the elective franchise, a means of aan apr ous . ‘The appear- 
ance of these characters in the city of New York at about election time, 
and their disappearance at all other times, is a fact that a to all law- 
abiding citizens who love their country, its institutions, an: o purity of the 


ballot for a continued enforcement of our Federal election laws. 

We make these statements in no partisan spirit, for it is a well-known fact 
that this class of persons is at the command of the highest bidder, prefer- 
ing, however, to serve in the ranks of the party power in the locality 
4 they act, assuming that to it they may look for and with it find pro- 

on. : 

If the United States election laws have operated to forcibly prevent 
class of persons from voting at elections, or has restrained any considerable 
number of them, it has answered a good pore and proved its utility. 
This action of these laws is what the majority leased to characterize asa 
corruption and forcible robbery of the franc The evidence fails to 
show, and the majority of the committee fail to 8 out, a single case where 
the operation of these laws has deprived a legal voter of his franchise. 

We can not agree with the majority of the committee as to the personal 
8 of the United States marshals employed on the last election day. 
Different political eyes view the same object at a different angle, and the 
image on the retina is sometimes twisted by emotions. We have 
no idea that these United States marshals were selected for their personal 
beauty or richness of attire. We find no evidence that a disreputable person 
was soemployed. “Appearances are often deceitful,” and many a rugged, 
uncouth form has possessed a soul of purest mold and finest sensibilities, 
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while the handsome form and face have often concealed the most foul and 
hideous nature of a villain. 
there is net the slightest test evidence before the committee that these elec- 
tion laws of the United States have ever been used for partisan ends or pur- 
unless it shall be contended that lawful Saoire soure honest elec- 


serve partisan ends. It is to be vestigation was 
Erpinen rod in waan litical excitement ra ran high, partian fee Siponen 
mien sway ten! oe n —— ‘eeling. when 

attendance of ing 8 not be and 


—.— even the members of 8 can not be said to have been free 
of bias. Impressions of witnesses and of evidence, received under such cir- 


9 not be as correct as if 1 nouer Edeka a 3 
majo. sh yin dined pir ‘or the of these 1 
can here only ex our conviction that are wit wok infinite harm, 


= wide the doors for the entrance of poli pt met rn who willdespoil 
tranchise and endanger the peace of a now tranquil and prosperous na- 


tion. 

We are of the 28 and unhesitatingly state, that the su on and 
administration of the election — of the United States within the city of 
New York, State of New York Co towhich place the jurisdiction of the 
committee was confined by the House), have been 2 and efficient, 


and thut the repeal of lawa we would make frauds at Congr al elec- 
— of common Sane yr — | ey eir punishment impossible, enable dishon- 
— to thwart the of the people, and constitute a crime against 


e W. RAY. 
C. HARMER. 


Now, Mr. 2 I have not adverted eae of the phases 
presented by the tion before the House. It has been de- 
nied that in some of the States a considerable number of the 
voters do not go to the 

I have prepared a list of votes cast for Representatives in Con- 
gress in nearly all of the Southern States in 1892, which I now 
read, and which is as follows: 


N 
Second a 


SE E a ccccxacs! 14, 268 25, 896 
13, 925 3T 191 

SEE 12,457 27,507 
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First. . Allen 
Second 


102, 827 , 481 (t) 8,481 
210,238 | 19,854) 11,7 31,783 
133,188 | 16,335 | 12,177 | 28,512 
170, 001 16, 521 15, O87 31, 608 
198, 477 24, 983 4,733 29,710 
210,907 | 29,513 17,078| 48,091 
182, 894 19,718 15, 498 35,214 
174, 048 17, 997 13,840 82,949 
175, 149 „ 763 12, 384 82, 147 
166, 668 13,017 13, 681 26, 698 
189, 958 247 | 13,880] 29,067 
omg 13, 930 13, 864 27,794 
190,080} 21,921 | 11,444! 33,365 
T yeh eet k 394, 266 
* Plurality + No opposition. 
Total 
votes. 
20, 685 
639 
A 
27,080 
22, 849 
20, 106 
29,780 
30, 366 


1,513,017 | 137,410 


It will be noted that in South Carolina in 1892, a Presidential 
year, 1,151,149 people cast 68,626 votes; that is, 1 person in every 

Tof population voted. 

Tn Florida about 1 in every 11 voted. 

In Virginia about 1 in every 9 voted. 

In Georgia about 1 in every 9 voted. 

In Arkansas about 1 in 9 voted. 

In Alabama 1 in 6 voted. 

In Mississippi less than 1 in 25 voted. I am giving the votes 
on Representatives in Congress. 

In New York, with a population of 5,997,553, 1,303,905 persons 
voted for Representatives in Congress the same year, or I in 
every 43 of the population. 

It will be noted with interest that in those States where the 
colored voters are the most numerous ana really predominate 
the votes actually cast are.very few, and 3 the State of 
Mississippi, we may justly argue from the figures that four of 
every five of her legal voters did not exercise the right of fran- 
chise. Two hundred and fifty-seven thousand nine hundred and 


ne were entitled to vote; only 51,024voted. Those who can 
stars, pee and sons of prophets, may be able to ex- 
— 55 this, but not, unless on the theory thut for some rea- 


son the colored people do not exercise their rights. Can we be- 
lieve for one instant that it is a voluntary abstaining on their 


In the face of these facts and of these figures, which can not 
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and do not lie, the gentleman from Alabana said it was not true 
that the voters in many parts of the South did notexercise their 
ight of franchise. PE LAE eee 

wish to say a few words to the gentlemen from Mississippi, 
especially toMr. KYLEand Mr. MONEY. Icalledattention to the 
fact that very few of your people vote. Less than 1 in 25, while 
in New York State nearly 1 in every 4 votes. In the Twenty- 
eighth district of New York, and which district is represented 
by Mr. PAYN®, 51,907 reside and voted in 1892. Seven Congress- 
men come from the State of Mississippi, and they were elected 
to this House on a total vote for and against Representatives in 
Congress of only 51,024. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will you allow me—— 

Mr. RAY. I can not yield, for the reasons stated. 

In other words, in the Twenty-eighth district of New York 
more votes were cast and polled for one Congressman than were 
cast and polled in the whole State of Mississippi for seven Con- 
gressmen. I assume for the purposes of this argument that your 
statement that nearly all your legally qualified voters were at 
the pails and cast their ballots and that all the ballots cast were 
honestly returned and counted. : 

The result is that the State of Mississippi sends seven Con- 

men to this House of Representatives and has seven votes 
on all national questions, on all questions of national finance, on 
all tariff questions, on the question of election laws, from a con- 
stituency only equal in intelligence and voting ability to the 
single district represented by Mr. PAYNE, the Twenty-eighth 
New York. Therefore, so far as intelligence, as real qualifica- 
tions are concerned and considered, the State of Mississippi has 
seven times the representation and seven times the power in 
national affairs that is possessed by the State of New York, the 
Empire State of the Union. 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi rose. 

Mr. RAY. I can not yield. $ 

Of this condition of things I think we may justly complain. 
The truth is that the voting POW oe of all the States in making 
laws for the United States, in voting taxation and appropriations 
of the people’s money, should be on the same basis, and that basis 
should be either population simply, or voting population, or in- 
telligent population in the several States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi again rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ray] yield? 

Mr. RAY. I have stated to the gentleman three times, I be- 
lieve, that time will not permit me to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Missiseippi. But the gentleman is now 
on Mississippi, and certainly he ought to be willing to allow a 
Representative from Mississippi one question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. RAY. I say I can not, for my time will not allow me to 
do so. 

Mr. MONEY. We will extend your time. 

Mr. RAY. If ot Reig could be extended without interfering 
with others I wo eee yield. 

Mr. BLANCH . I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended for ten minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. That can not be done, because the pro- 
gramme has been arranged for other speakers. If the gentle- 
man yields it will have to come out of his own time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of 3 About one hundred questions 
were put by the gentlemanto 5 from Mississippi 
when they were addressing the House. 

Mr. LANE. Not one request of this kind was refused. 

Mr. RAY. I do not present these facts at all in the light of 
assuming that you suppress a single vote in the State of Missis- 
sippi. 1 present them in the light that you, with an intelligent 
voting population which youyourselves ‘ix at 51,000, have seven 
Representatives on this floor, being seven times more than the 
representation allowed to one Congressional district in the State 
of New York having the same vote possessed by your entire 
State. Put that in your pipe and smoke it: and if you can make 
it consistent with equal rights and liberty in this grand Union of 
or then do it. My intelligence is so limited that I can not 

t. 

If a State is given representation on the basis of population, 
then, in all fairness, all male persons (and personally I would sa; 
all male and female persons) 21 years of age, and of sound mind, 
and not disqualified by reason of crime, should be permitted to 
vote; and this should apply to all the States; but if such are not 
permitted to vote in one State and are in the other States, then 
the representation of the State denying the ballot should be re- 
duced accordingly. Equality is justica. 

The same remark would be applicable under the other condi- 

named. The Representatives in Congress should repre- 
sent the voting population and express their will, for a depriva- 


tion of the suffrage by the State is a declaration thatthe persons 
not permitted to vote are unable and unfit to participate in 
governmental affairs, That part of the population not deemed 
qualified to vote are no more entitled to speak through Repre- 
sentatives in ress in governmental affairs than are the cows 
and horses, for if not qualified or competent to speak at the bal- 
lot box they are not qualified to speak or express their will 
as to the conduct of governmental affairs through a Represent- 
ative in Congress. If they are qualified to speak through a Rep- 
resentative in Congress and should be represented by one, then 
it logically follows that such people should have a voice in the 
election of such Representatives. I presuppose, of course, that 
women and children m:y be counted, as their fathers and hus- 
bands are supposed to express their views when casting their 
own ballots, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. My question is in the direct 
line of the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. RAY. Ican not yield tothe gentleman. The question of 
elections at the South is a problem I am not prepared. to solve. 
One gentleman [Mr. DENSON] from Alabama said the white men 
proposed to rule. I trust they will rule in a just and ina humane 
manner. I trust the States will pass just laws and give to all men, 
white or black, their constitutional rights. 

I was amazed when the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MURRAY] asked the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. KYLE] if 
he did not think suffrage should be based on manhood, as it was 
the only protection the poor man had, to see the honorable gen 
tleman hesitate and decline to answer until compelled. ~ 
dently he did not comprehend the meaning of “manhood” as ap- 
plied to the right of suffrage. That a man should claim politi- 
eal equality on the ground of equality of manhood seemed a stun- 
ning proposition to the gentleman. He turned red and white in 
such quick succession, as he stood facing the gentleman from 
South Carolina, that I seemed to behold a grand display of the 
aurora borealis in this Chamber. [Laughter.] Why, sir, the 
gentleman from Mississippi was so astonished, confounded, and 

that you might have knocked him down with a feather 
2 from the wing of a humming bird. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The gentleman declines to 
yield for a question? 

Mr. RAY. I have always found it to be the fact when, either 
from jealousy or from disinclination to hear anargument, which 
perhaps may commend itself to men’s hearts and judgments, 
some will interrupt, and if wee can not be heard they will un- 
dertake to interrupt by loud talk and ungentlemanly conduct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not understand the re- 
marks of the gentleman. ughter.] 

Mr. RAY. Well, then, I withdraw the remark, because he is 
a gentleman who is now interrupting me, and I certainly would 
not mean to insinuate anything to the contrary with regard to 


him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi, Then will you permita ques- 
tion now? 

Mr. RAY. No, sir; I can not yield. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion. It seems strange, in- 
deed, that on coming into full power in national affairs and full 
control of the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment the Democratic party should bend all its efforts to the de- 
struction of the monuments of liberty and progress erected dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. Instead of looking forward it 
looks ever backward: instead of building up it tears down; in- 
stead of making efforts to enact laws for the relief of the people 
and their protection in the enjoyment of life. liberty, property, 
and the pursuit of happiness, it resorts to abuse of its predeces- 
sor in pol tical power and advocates the re of those just, wise, 
and benificent laws, under the action of which this nation has 
grown in wealth, industrial enterprise, and skill; in intelligence, 
and, above all, in liberty, at a pace and to a de which have 
astonished the civilized world and commanded its admiration. 

It seems to be not only afraid of but opposed to progress. Not 
only afraid of, but opposed to laws on the statute book, the ob- 
ject aud purpose of which is to perpetuate the Union, promote 
justice, insure tranquillity, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure liberty to ourselves and to our posterity. 

e me financial gloom in which our people were 
shrouded when this Congress was convened in extrasession, not- 
withstanding the business depression which followed the change 
in the administration of the affairs of the Government, and the 
necessity for action which should restore confidence, open the 
doors of trade and commerce, and set in motion the wheels of 
our factories, and give wages to the toiling millions, it was im- 
possible to persuade the majority of this Congress to give its at- 
tention to these subjects until the coercive hand of the Execu- 
tive was brought to bear, and even now it iscommonly rumored 
that a measure absolutely necessary to the business and finan- 
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cial life of this country will fail unless a combination of Repub- 
lican votes and Executive patronage shall pull it through. 

On this great and all-absorbing question the Democratic party 
is hopelessly divided, and when attention is sharply drawn to 
the conceded fact that our present business depression is largely 
owing to the fear of tariff tinkering, and the attention of our 
Democratic friends is called to the fact that the prosperity of a 

ople is largely dependent on thestability of business, you find 

ew listening ears, but only a fixed determination to give us a 
new tariff bill and strike down protection to American indus- 
tries and the American home. 

But when a proposition is made to strike down the safeguards 
placed about the ballot box and intended only to secure an hon- 
est vote by the legal voters and an honest count of those votes 
when in the box, we find the Democratic party a unit, and the 
Democratic Representatives in this Hall tumble over one an- 
other in their zeal and eagerness to denounce and stigmatize 
those laws and blot them from the statute book. 

Thus far I have heard no complaint that these laws in their 
operation affect the vote in the rural districts of any section of 

e country. In fact I think I may safely assert thatthe face of 
a Federal supervisor of elections is not seen in these places. 
Nor have I yet heard that they work harm or hardship in the 
South as a Whole or in any part of it. 

If this nation is to endure the people of all the States must 
make civil and religious liberty their creed. To find it our 
fathers crossed the stormy ocean, braved the dangers of track- 
less foreststenanted by savage men and still more savage beasts. 
To defend it they fought at Lexington, Long Island, Bunker 
Hill, Bennington, Saratoga, Eutaw Springs, Kings Mountain, 
Trenton, Princeton,and Yorktown. It hassurvived the storms 
of foreign invasion and of internecine strife. With us it has 
grown broader and more dear as the years have gone by. Its 
spirit as developed here was awake and abroad; it kindled the 
fires of the French Revolution, hovered over France and saw 
the Bastile fall. It saw the Louis driven from thrones and the 
eagles of France carried in triumph from Paris to Madrid and 
from Madrid to Moscow. It has seen thrones crumble and re- 
publics arise on their ruins. To-day it abides in the hearts of 
the American people, and if we will place patriotism above poli- 
tics, the good of the Republic above our desire for partisan suc- 
cess, we will write good laws on the statute book, take no steps 
backward, place nation above State, protect the ballot box, the 
rights of every citizen, rich or poor, black or white, and with a 
common purpose, knowing no sectionalism, march on to greater 
successes and make this the land of a pure and a protected bal- 
lot in the hands of a pure anda protected people. [Prolonged 
applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Sarwan ta Now the gentleman has con- 
cluded, I believe, and I hope he will permit me, if he has any 
time remaining, to ask a question or two. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KILGORE). 
has five minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. RAY. Before yielding to the gentleman from Mississippi 
I have one or two tables here and some extracts from the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court, also some part of the report of the 
minority of the Fitch investigating committee, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert these in the RECORD with my remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have 
the privilege of the gent eman to ask him one or two questions. 
T understand the gist of a part of his argument to have n that 


The gentleman 


there was something rotten down in Denmark, meaning Missis- 
sippi, so to s $ 
r. RAY. I did not say 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Waita moment. The gen- 
tleman contended, as I understand, that there was something 
rotten down there because there had been so few Replublican 
votes cast in that State at the last election. 

Mr. RAY. I made no such comment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, you at least called at- 
tention to the fact for some purpose. 

Mr. RAY. And stated the purpose distinctly when I did so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, whatever it was, I 
wish to ask my friend some questions in that connection. In 
the first 8 are there any Democrats in the Twenty-sixth 
district of New Vork which you represent? 

Mr. RAY. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I have in my hand a copy of 
the Congressional Directory from which I ascertain that not a 
Democratic vote was cast in that district in the last Congres- 
sional election. 

Mr. RAY. Inthe Twenty-sixth district? That is my district. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Of course. 

Mr. RAY. And this is my third term in Congress, and the 


Democrats have so learned to love, t, and honor me that 
they could not get a man to run me and do not want to 
get one if they could. [Laughter and spplansa- § 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman occupies the highly enyi- 
able position of being the only man in the American Union who 
7 universally beloved that there is no political opposition to 
Mr. RAY. I have the largest majority in this House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In that district I find that 
there were 3,879 votes cast for the Prohibition candidate and 
873 for the People’s candidate. The vote of the whole district 
1 30,000. I wish to ask the gentleman, then, this ques- 

on—— 

Mr. RAY. The gentleman is wrong in his figures. The full 
vote was about 20,000 more than he has stated, and 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I mean the vote for member 
of 5 in the last election. 

Mr. RAY. The full vote for Representative in Congress is 
given there, but on all county and State officers the vote is larger. 
Also on the electorial ticket. On those questions the Democrats 
had candidates and voted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of eee = The full vote, however, for 
member of Congress was about 30,000 according to this directory, 
and there was not one Democratic vote cast. 

Mr. RAY. Because no Democrat ran, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, how doesit happen that 
this strange condition of things exists? Is there not something 
wrong there? How does my friend happen to be able to bulldoze 
not only the Democratic candidates, Pat Democratic voters as 
wl 80 that not one Democratic vote was cast in your whole dis- 

rict? 

Mr. RAY. You mistake the sentiment of that district. You 
are so accustomed to bulldozing in your districts in your part of 
the country that you think the same practice has to prevail in 
New York in order to carry an election. I have stated before 
the reason why the Democrats did not make any opposition to 
me in that election, They had no candidate, they like me so 
well, I have represented them so faithfully, I have done such 
honorable work with respect to my Congressional district and 
all my constituents that no Democrat would run against me and 
the leaders of the party did not want to opposeme. [Laughter.] 
They said I had done better here than any Democrat living in 
we Se of New York possibly could do. [Laughter and ap- 
plause]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, one more question—— 

Mr. RAY. These Democrats did vote for President. The 
normal Republican majority in my district on all other offices 
was about 6,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, I want to ask the gentle- 
man this question, after prefacing it with the remark that there is 
Ad ces of horribly misplaced affection up there [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. RAY. Youdo not appreciate the Representative, that 
is the trouble. me gery 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The question is this: If the 
fact that there are no Democratic votes cast in a district of the 
North be not an argument that fraud or violence has been used 
to keep voters away from the polls, then why should the fact 
that very few Republican votes were cast in a Mississippi dis- 
trict be an argument that fraud must have been used on our part 
to keep voters away from the polls? 

5 10 : Y. Now, let me say that I did not in all my remarks 
say that. 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, you insinuated it. 

Mr. RAY. No, I did not. There is not a syllable which 
asserts that any single Republican in the State of Mississippi 
was kept away from the polls by either fraud or viclence or 
intimidation of any kind. 

Here the hammer ag 

r. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, unlike the most of my col- 
leagues, I admit that a law for the regulation or supervision of 
voters engaged in electing members to Congress may be just 
and necessary, and I concede that the law at present on the 
statute books, and which it is proposed to repeal, stands within 
the lines of the Constitution. [Applause on the Republican pay 
But I favor this bill for the repeal of this infamous law; and 
hope the gentlemen who have applauded so quickly will take 
much comfort from my words. 

I favor this bill for the repeal of an infamous law, because the 
law is arbitrary and oppressive in all its features; because there 
is 5 no necessity for its enactment, and because, while it 
may stand within the letter, it is in direct conflict with the 
spirit of the Constitution, 

I am not in the habit, as you know, Mr. Speaker, of abusing 
the patience of this House, and what I have to say on any sub- 
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ject does not occupy much time; so that no one need be alarmed 
when I say that, to show the points upon which Í base my posi- 
tion, I intend to begin at the beginning. 

When the thirteen colonies of this country revolted from 
British rule in their famous Declaration, ‘they averred that 
those colonies, for the reasons assigned, were andof rightought 
to be free and independent States, and all political connection 
with the state of Great Britain was thereby dissolved. And I 
want you to observe that they did not say the realm or the king- 
dom, but the state“ of Great Britain. Our fathers held the 
meaning of the word state to be properly a sovereign political 
community: and they declared that the connection of the thir- 
teen sovereign poe communities which they brought into 
the world by their action were separated from the sovereign 
political community of Great Britain. 

When they had won their independence they found that the 
Confederacy which had served their purpose in time of war, was 
buta rope of sand in time of peace, and they met to make a more 
perfect Constitution. They met and sent to that convention the 
representatives of sovereign political communities, and as in the 
case of the Confederacy, in that convention each State had but 
one vote, no matter how small or how great might be its delega- 
tion. They there made plain the fact that each State, no mat- 
ter how small it might be or how large it might be, was the 
equal of each of its fellows, not superior nor inferior to any one. 

nthat convention, gentlemen will remember, there was a party 
who was in favor of consolidating the Government. Butthey did 
not, in making that perpetual league of States, make one United 
State, which would have been an absurdity in terms, but thirteen 
United States. They made no nation, as the gentleman who has 
just preceded me [Mr. RAY] has termed it. ey made no con- 
solidated Government; and in that instrument the Constitution, 
in order to still further keep before the minds of the people and 
to preserve intact the autonomy of the States, 1 75 5 ave each 
State, no matter how small or how great it might be, an equal 
representation in the Senate. 

So to-day we find that the pocket State of Nevada, with less 
population than many an assembly district, balances, in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the vote of the great State of New York. 
We find furthermore that that same pocket State, in illustration 
and in defense of that principle, with less than one one-hun- 
dredth part of the population of the State of New York, has 
nearly one-tenth of its representation in the electoral college. 

After the Constitution had been formed, so anxious were the 
people, so controlled by the doctrine of the autonomy of the 
States, that one of the first amendments adopted proposed and 
averred that all powers not granted to the Federal Government 
in that Constitution were reserved to the State or the people, 
according to their nature. There is nothing so well settled: as 
that; and the reserved rights of the States, mark you, are sov- 
ereign rights. In the first place, every State reserves to itself 
the power to punish offenses against its peace and dignity when, 
where, and how it pleases; and that right has never been in- 
fringed by any Supreme Court. It also has a power which the 
Federal Government has debarred itself of through the Consti- 
tution; it is the most sovereign of all powers—the right of emi- 
nent.domain, 

Under the Constitution of the United States the Federal Gov- 
ernment, while it has jurisdiction over certain property in cer- 
tain places, is barred from taking any of that property without 
compensation. The Supreme Court of the United States, in a 
memorable case, and a prominent one, has decided that wherea 
State does not limit by ker constitution the powers of her Legis- 
lature under this right of eminent domain, it can take every foot 
of ground and put it to the use of the public without compensa- 
tion. You see that the States reserve to themselves the 
most absolute of all sovereign poneer 

Now, I hold, Mr. Speaker, that we can not, under any law of 
ours, no matter how it may come purely within the letter of the 
Constitution, violate its spirit. 

Look first at this law and see that it creates uncertain condi- 
tions in a certainpopulation. The chief supervisor, who hasab- 
solute control of the election, Hepp, not by this Congress, 
not by the Legislature, not even by the Executive, but by the 
judicial power. It vests in the circuit courts of the United States 
the power to appoint an officer, or rather to selectone of itsown 
appointed officers, for he is to be a commissioner of that court. 

ou all know how these circuit courts have been filled of late 
years, crammed with partisan judges under the vilest partisan 
cloak. You know that very well; and you know, furthermore, 
that one of the greatest dangers to this Republic, one of the most 


and in this respect the law violates the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. More than that. This officer, this chief supervisor, acom- 
missioner of the court, and, by the bye, the Federal marshal 
is also an officer of the court, and appoints the marshals to hec- 
tor and bully the people. The chief supervisor appoints the 
other supervisors. He nominates them to the court. Fairly 
and honestly he should nominate, by direction of the law, men 
from both political parties. Let us see how it operates. There 
is another reason for my opposition to the law. I know what 
the operation of the law was in my own district. I do not speak 
of New York, nor the infamous Davenport. The evidence of 
his acts is before the country, and we know it. 

Ispeak with knowledgeof my owndistrict. The commissioner 
or chief supervisor there was a gentleman for whom I alwxys 
had the highest respect and esteem. He had the reputation of 
being an upright and honorable man, yet in the last election, he 
was cajoled into or coerced to a course which partly robbed him of 
my esteem and totally of my respect. The law provides that these 
supervisors shall be chosen from both political parties; at least 
that they shall not be of one political party. e Democratic 
executive committee and the Republican executive committee 
of the city—for my district embraces just the city—sent lists to the 
commissioner, the chief supervisor. The list furnished hy the 
Republican committee was sent to the court without a name 
altered, and they were all confirmed: but in the Democratié list 
a number were stricken out—I am told by creditable witnesses 
two-thirds—and their names were supplied by men that he said 
were Democrats, but whom we did not recognize as such, or, if 
my were, we did not hold them in any respect. 

ow, that is the practical operation of the law in my district. 
That is not a fair election, but afoulelection. That is not a free 
but a fettered election; and so certain were these men—having 
alarge number of districts in the hands of the Republican su- 
pervisors and their allies, false Democrats—that on the night of 
the election at 9 o'clock my esteemed antagonist stated that he 
had been elected by 500 majority. He had not dreamed that 
there were hundreds of Republicans voting for me; he had 
merely calculated on smothering the Democratic vote; but two 
hours later he found that I was elected by 1,352 ma ority. My hon- 
est conviction is that I had from 1,800 to 2,000 majority and that 
I lost the difference by having the supervisors in many precincts 
entirely in the hands of my opponents. 

Now, I have given the reasons why [oppose the law, and why, 
in my judgment, it is in direct conflict with the spirit of the 
Constitution. Its whole movement, its whole structure, was 
planned—I say it boldly—not by the honest masses of the Re- 
papan party, for the masses of the Republicans are just as 

onest and true as the masses of the Democrats, but by schem- 
ing leaders who supposed that they might in this way control 
the elections and manipulate them to the advantage of the panty 
in power. That was the object of the law, asis shown by its 
structure and by its administration, and that of itself is astride,, 
and a giant stride, toward centralism. And centralism is ever on 
the watch to poison ourform of Government. Wehad thestrik- 
ing illustration of this in the attempted nomination of Grant for 
the third term, but the honesty of the Republican party revolted 
against it, and I thank God that the party to which I am op- 
posed had the sense to see this danger and the courage to avert 
it. And I tell you, Mr. Speaker, that while you may talk of 
this danger or that danger to the Republic, there is but one 
danger and that is centralism. 

Our fathers knew it well and, as they thought, provided against 
it by limiting and defining strictly the powers of the Federal 
Government, They had not read history in vain. They knew. 
what had become of Greece and Rome, starting at the outset 
with the purest devotion to human freedom, ending in robbing 
local communities of their rights and destroying the Republics. 
They knew what had happened to the Republics of Italy; they 
knew that at that time there was but one republican govern- 
ment in the world, the free cantons of Switzerland, and they de- 
termined to provide against any attempt to centralize this Gov- 
ment. They did it wisely, they did it well for the time, and for 
seventy-five years or more we had elections for Representatives 
under no Federal control, and the men that were sent to these 
Halls under that system were men whose names are glorious in 
our history. I have been a member of two Congresses; I have 
seen other Congresses for over half a century; for in years I am 
the oldest man in this House, and I remember back quite clearly 
for sixty years. 

I have seen Congresses of late years, and I have seen none to 
compare with those which contained Clay and Calhounand Web- 


insidious steps towards a centralization which would destroy it, | ster and Macon and the Quineys, and a number of others whose 
is to take a step over the line of demarcation between the sev- | names will never fade from the records of this country. Those 


eral branc} es of the Government. 
Our fathers looked wisely to that. They kept the judicial, the 
legislative, and the executive departments in their ownspheres; 


great Congresses were elected without the intervention of the 
tederal Government by giving the people their freedom of ac- 
tion, not hedging them around with hired assassins under the 


forms of law. Gentlemen, go can not permit this law to re- 
main on the statute book without being in continual danger of 
centralism and, ultimately, of that paternalism which is grow- 
ie ee us and which would make the Government the master 
and benefactor of the people, instead of their servant toexeeute 
their will. 

This Government was conceived in the spirit of human free- 


dom. It was born amid the smoke of battle aud it was cradled 
in the lusty arms of free men who knew their rights and dared 
maintain them. Let us, their descendants, not shame the fathers 


who gave us such a grand and glorious Constitution, under 
whose guidance we have gone on for years to a pitch of prosper- 
ity which, as the gentleman who preceded me has well said, has 
never been paralleled in the world. Let us not shame them. 
Let us strike, in every instance, at all these approaches to cen- 
traltsm lest the tuity of the Republic be endangered, and 
lest it forever h from the sight of men, and almost from 
the records of history, leaving no trace of the last refuge of free- 
dom in the world for civilized man. [Prolonged applause on 
the Democratic side.] 1 ar the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS]. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not speak on behalf of 
the South, mildewed with these isan laws, nor do I speak 
for the city of New York, which suffered so long from this 
Federal ulcer. I Ese air in behalf of the le of the United 
States, North and South, East and West, who last fall arose in 
their might and indignantly demanded that the last vestige of 
these odious laws should be swept from the statutes. 

Republicans prate here of the purity of elections. How they 
regard the purity of elections was shown in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, when a Democrat having over 13,000 majority was driven 

rom the House to give place toa Republican. Sir, the Federal 
election laws were based on party necessity and not on national 
need. They were enacted, not to preserve the purity of the bal- 
lot, but to violate it. They were enacted under hypocritical 
pretenses, with the view of perpetuating Republican rule in this 
nation. Facts are stronger than arguments, and circumstantial 
evidence is frequently more convincing than direct evidence. 
Here we have both facts and circumstantial evidence. The force 
bill was the legi te child of the Federal election law. The 
latter had f to perpetuate the rule of the Republican party, 
sao mi former was to be engrafted upon. itto accomplish the 
result. 

Let us look at the records. There was a stirring election 
contest in the Chamber of this House on February 13, 1889. It 
was in the closing days of the Fiftieth Congress. Gen. Robert 
Smalls, of South Carolina was contesting the seat of Col. Wil- 
liam Elliott. The Committee on Elections had reported t 
Gen. Smalls. In the fall preceding this contest the Republicans 
had elected a majority of the pa Congress. HENRY CABOT 
LODGE the House on behalf of Gen. Smalls, and in his 
5 h on that occasion he distinctly foreshadowed what was 

{terwards known as the force bill. 

When asked by Mr. Crisp of Georgia whethor the teachings 
of the Republican party had prompted gentlemen to say that 
they believed it right and proper tostation United States troops 
at the polls, he answered, Ves, we do.” The words were 
spoken with deliberation and received the approval of every Re- 
publican member of the House. A propitious time for the pas- 
sage of such ameasure was coming. Withiusix weeks from the 
time these words were uttered the Republicans would have a 
majority in both branches of Congress, with a Republican Pres- 
ident in power to place his seal of office upon the legislation 
that would surround the polls with bayonets. The: pretense 
was that aye would be required to preserve orderat the polls, 
but the real idea was to perpetuate the rule of the Republican 


rty. 

The new President indorsed the movement in his inaugural 
address. HENRY Casor LODGE, during the campaign in Massa- 
chusetts in the next fall, again reiterated his purpose. 

When the Fifty-first Congress met it selected as Speaker a 
man well caleulated for the work before him. He was a bitter, 
if not unscrupulous, partisan. How well he did his work the 
record shows. With a Republican majority of only 8 in the 
House it would hardly do to crowd a foree bill upon its atten- 
tion. This majority must be increased before such an effort 
would be safe. It was increased, and in the most ru man- 


ner. 

On January 29, 1890, before any rules had been adopted to govern 
the House, a report from the Committee on Elections was called 
up placing Charles B. Smith, a Sa por the seat of . 
Jackson: of Wert Virginia. Mr. of Georgia, raised the 

uestion of consideration. The vote stood yeas 161, nays 2. 

was three votes less than aquorum. Thereupon the Speaker, 
in deflance of protests, counted enough Democrats present and 
not voting to make a quorum, and declared Mr. CRISP’s motion 


lost. He said that he did this under general parliamentary 
law.” Mr. OUTHWAITE of Ohio shouted that he was not pres- 
ent when his nams was called, and that the Chair stated what 
was not true in declaring that he was. Nevertheless his name 
went upon the list. 

Every member of the Fifty-first Congress will recall the excit- 
ing three days that followed. The Speaker, under general 
parliamentary law,” refused to entertain motions to adjourn, or 
to put ap from the decisions of the Chair. The precedents 
of a hun years were violated. The Democratic members 
were not even allowed to state the a Some of them 
were ruthlessly taken from the floor before they had concluded 
their remarks. By whipand spur the election case was brought 
before the House, and late at night the outrage was consummated. 
Jackson was unseated and Mr. Smith sworn in in his place. 
This increased the Republican majority from 8 to 10. Not wish- 
ing to give Judge Jackson an opportunity to bring his case be- 
fore the Supreme Court, the Republicans furnished a voting 
quorum of their own to unseat him. 

Finding that they could not hold their voting quorum, and that 
it would be dangerous to unseat any Democrats without rules, 
unless they did hold it, epai in power established what have 
since been known as the rules.” They gave the Speaker 
and the Committee on Rules power to throttle the minority 
whenever they saw fit. Thus a force bill was applied to the House, 
soas to use the House to force a force bill u 7.85 people. These 
rules were adopted on 8 14. The work of unseating 
Democrats then began anew. Within twoweeks the Republicans 
placed George W. Atkinson in the seat of JOHN O. PENDLETON 
of West Virginia. It was done undera report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, prescribing the time for taking the vote. The 
outrage was consummated by counting Democrats present and 
not voting, so as to secure aquorum. The House meanwhile had 
adopted a rule giving the Speaker this privilege, which he had 
previously arbitrarily taken upon himself. The Republican 
majority in the House was thus incre sed from 8 to 12. 

On March 5, W. H. Cate, a Representative from Arkansas, 
who had been sent to the House with 846 majority was unseated 
and L. P. Featherstone, a Republican, was put in his place. This 
increased the Republican majority in the House from 8 to 14. 

On April 12, GEORGE D. WISE, who was sent to Congress from 
the Richmond ( Va.) district, with over 261 majority was unseated 
to make room for Judge Waddill. As was the case with Cate and 
PENDLETON the work was done at an hour appointed by the 
Committee on Rules. The Republican majority was thus in- 
crease from 8 to 16. 

Three days afterwards by a shrewd manceuvre, under a spec- 
ial order from the Committee on Rules, an extraordinary bill 
went through the House within two hours. It almost revolu- 
tionized the judicial system of the United States. The Demo- 
cratic minority was refused even time to think. One hundred 
and eighty-three members did not vote when the bill was passed, 
but a quorum was counted as being present and not voting, and 
the measure was sent to the Senate. This bill prepared the way 
for the force bill. The latter bill gave the power to appoint 
Federal supervisors, chief supervisors, and Congressional re- 
turning boards, all to hold office for life, to the United States 
circuit courts. 

As the courts were then constituted there were five Demo- 
cratic Justices in the list who held circuit courts. They were 
Chief-Justice Puller, Justice Field, Justice Lamar, Justice La- 
comb, and Justice Jackson. The bill relieved Justices Fuller, 
Field, and Lamar from service in the circuit courts and increased 
the number of circuit judges totwenty-seven. Ten of the twenty- 
seven were already in office, two of the ten being Democrats. 
The bill gave the President power to appoint seventeen more 
circuit judges, who were to hold office for life. This would leave 
the circuits in the hands of twenty-five Republicans and two 
Democrats. One of the Democrats was in the New York circuit 
and the other in the Tennessee circuit. 

As three justices are ed to each circuit it will be seen 
that it was utterly impossible in any circuit for Democrats to 
have a majority of the justices. In vain did Mr. MILLSof Texas 
urga upon the Republicansof the House the propriety of making 
this judiciary nonpartisan. They knew their business. They 
seorned the idea. The force bill, which was afterwards re- 
ported, showed why a partisan judiciary was wanted; and to it IL 
shall refer later on. 

With this bill through the House, and not satisfied with the 
16 majority that they had already manufactured, the Republicans 
resumed the work of unseating Democratic members. 

On June 4 Lewis W. Turpin, of Alabama, who had come: to 
Congress with a certificate showing that he was backed by 
13,163 majority, was unseated and his place given to J. V. Me- 
Duffie, a Republican. McDuflie’s total vote was only 5,625. He 
was so unpopular that he received only one vote in his own elec- 
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tion district. The Republican majority was thus increased from 
8 to 18. The people had given them 8 majority, and 8 had 
outdone the efforts of the by adding 10 more majority to 
the 8 With this majority they passed the force bill under a 
special order from the Committee on Rules. 

I shall briefly analyze,this bill. Allof the elections were to 
be placed under the control of partisan chief supervisorsand re- 
turning boards. The chief supervisors were tobe appointed for 
life by the judges of the circuit courts. Each had control inthe 
States forming the judicial district which he represented. Each 
supervisor was the lord of his judicial district. It ht con- 
tan a score or more of Congressional districts. The ef su- 

rvisor presented a list of persons to the cireuit judge whom 

JARA, ERE eligible to the office of supervisor at the i 
He recommended whomsoever he pleased, and the court was 
compelled to make the appointment from the list presented. 

It was further obliged to appoint at least twice as many su- 

rvisors at the polls as were required for service. This gave 
The chief supervisor n assign to duty men whom he 
considered most suitable for work. He selected three for 
service in each election district. Two were to be Republicans 
and the other a Democrat, a Populist, an old barn-burner, or 
any other stripe of politics. - eng hier) After their saiga 
ment the chief supervisor had complete control over them. He 
could suspend or supersede them without a moment's notice. 
It was in power to remove the Democrat at any time, and 
leave the Republicans in power, and the law did not oblige him 
to put anyone in his place. > 

11 either of the Republican supervisors was not subservient, he 
could remove him and place another Republican in his place, or 
leave it vacant and have all the work done by the man whosuited 
him. It was not necessary for him to suspend a supervisor to 
get rid of him; he could transfer him to any other saci dis- 
trict. It was possible under the bill to have the election super- 
vised by men who were not residents of the county in which the 
election occurred, and not one a Democrat. 

These supervisors challenged the rightsof citizens to register. 
They had asupervision over naturalization. They inspected the 
ballot boxes and told the voter in what box to deposit ballot. 
They could require test oaths to be put to any and every citizen. 
They interfered in State and municipal elections while bossing 
Congressional elections. Their decision was binding upon the 
oat officers. They counted the ballots and canvassed the vote 
and tabulated the result for presentation to what was called the 
United States board of canvassers. This board was ingeniously 
devised. It was appointed by a circuit judge of the judicial dis- 
trict, who was to be selected by the chief supervisor. Three 
were appointed for each State, and these three were to hold of- 
fice for life. 

. Now, let us look at the judicial districts in the United States 
as then constituted. First, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Rhode Island; so that a judge in Rhode Isl could 
appoint three canvassers to hold office for life in the State of 

ine, and vice versa. Second, Vermont, Connecticut, and New 
York; so that the United States circuit judge of a court in Ver- 
mont, under this bill, could appoint a d of canvassers for 
the State of New York to hold office for life. Third, New Jer- 
sey. Pennsylvania, and Delaware; so that MATT QuAY’s judge 
in Pennsylvania could appoint a State board of canvassers for 
New Jersey to hold office for life. 

But I will not run through the entire list. Suffice it say that 
the Wnited States circuit judge in Michigan might, under the 
provisions of the bill, appoint the State canvassers for Tennes- 
see or other Southern States. 

And there was another remarkable thing about thislaw. Un- 
der it it would have been possible to have had negro chief su- 
pervisors appointed for life in every Southern State, and negro 
citizens appointed State canvassers to hold office for life in ever 
Southern State. Judging from the damnable manner in whic 
the law was put through the House, there is not a Republican 
on the floor who would not have later on rejoiced to have seen 
just that condition of things, It really initiated a war of races. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us seg how this thing worked. The 
chief supervisor being a Republican and the ju of thecircuit 
court being a Republican, the canvassers would be Republican 
and their canvass was to be binding. The Clerk of the House 
under the law was obliged to place on the roll of the member- 
ship of the House the man who held the certificate from the per- 
manent United States canvassars, without reference to any cer- 
tificate from the Governor of the State or any ether State offi- 
cial. He was to do this under pains and penalties of fine and 
imprisonment. ` 

ut I need gono further in analyzing this bill. I have shown 
enough of it. It was to perpetuate the rule of the Republicans. 
It was a machine to hold on to power instead of retur: power 
to the people. The marshals appointed by these Republican su- 


pervisors and by Republican United States marshals wereempow- 
ered to arrest und intimidate voters in every manner 
Intrenched behind this breastwork, the Republicans could have 


held the House of Representatives for years although re- 
peatedly repudiated by the le. {App use on Democratie 
side.] Holding the courts, the conspirators could not be con- 
victed, and holding the House, the judges could not be impeached. 
It was a bill revolutionary and partisan from beginning to 

and such a bill as would have destroyed this Republican form 
Government, and would bave imposed tyranny on the American 
people. It virtually robbed every man on this floor of his Ameri- - 
cancitizenship. Such was the bill passed by the House in the 
Fifty-first Congress. 

Now see how carefully the 5 made their calcula- 
tions in unseating the Democrats. The bill was passed by a vote 
of 155 to 149, 6 majority. Five Democrats had been unseated. 
and the five Repu who had taken their places voted 
for the bill, offsetting the votes of three Republicans against it. 
This reminds me of the story of the old woman and the beans. 
She kept a boarding house and seta very skimp and scant table. 
She put a pan of beans on the table one day, and the hun 
boarders soon cleared out the pan. Nobody had satisfied 
hunger. When the old woman went to remove the pan she 
found one bean under it that had not been discovered by the 
boarders. ‘‘ Well“ she shouted in apparent astonishment, that 
is the best guess I ever made in all my life; pa enough for the 
boarders and one bean over.“ [Laughter.] This is an illustra- 
tion of what the Republicans did. They unseated five Demo- 
crats when they only needed four of their seats. 

Without the votes of the Republican members who had been 
placed in the seats of Democrats the bill could not have passed 
the House. The object in unseating men who had in one case 
846 majority and another 13,153 is manifest. It was to insure 
the passage of the outrageous measure. 

And these are the men who now prate about the purity of 
elections, and who are now trying to preserve the substratum of 
this infernal force bill. Hypocrites, charlatans, political vul- 
tures fattening upon the liver of the negro Prometheus. 

Well, their majority was small—6 was not much of 8 
The bill had gonè to the Senate and it might return with amend- 
ments, and they might have further trouble in passing it. So 
they turned in without more ado and unseated three more Demo- 
crats—Venable, of Tipinis, with 642 plurality; Elliott, of South 
Carolina, with over 2,000 majority, and BRECKINRIDGE, of Ar- 
kansas, with 846 majority. They unseated Elliott in a minute 
and a half. You can go over the RECORD to-day and you can not 
find a word init to tell for what cause he was unsea The un- 
soothe of these three additional Democrats increased their ma- 
jority from 8 to 23, and with this advan and S er REED’S 
rulings, they feltable to take care of the bill when it was returned 
from the Senate. But it never came back. It was smothered 
by patriotic Republicans who resented such rascality. The peo- 
ple spoke against this diabolical work of the House in 3 
tones. They sent 147 Democratic majority to to the Fifty-secon 
Congress, and that Congress rewarded CHARLES F. CRIS for his 
gallant fight against the tyranny by electing him Speaker. 

Even this did not open the eyes of the Republican conspirators. 
In their national convention, where President Harrison was re- 
nominated, they again reiterated their determination to pass 
the force bill if they had the power, and the people again made 
a thundering response. It was in the shape of nearly one hun- 
dred Democratic csi es the present House. But the peo- 

le did more than this. ey elected Grover Cleveland Presi- 

entof the United States, by not only a large majority of the 
electoral vote, but by a large majority of the popular vote, and 
they elected him upon a platform in which the Democracy 
pledged itself to repeal these odious election laws. [Applause 
on Democratic side.] Not to modify, not to prune them, but to 
repeal them in their entirety [applause on the Demoeratie side], 
to wipe the statute books clean of them; and it is the duty of 
Democratic House to see that this pledgeisfulfilled. [A po 

The conspirators had, you see, overshot the mark. F eir at- 
ag to pass the force bill had attracted public attention to 
the Federal election laws, and the people demanded their prompt 


1 
he incentive for passing the force bill was the same incen- 
tive that led to the passage of the Federal election laws—the 
perpetuation of the Republican party in power. I say again, it 
was a party necessity, and not a national need. Ever since the 
war tbe Republicans had held two-thirds ee in Congress. 
They had in the House in the Thirty-ninth Congress, 145 to 40. 
They had, in the Fortieth Congress, 174 to 48. They had, in 
the Forty-first Congress, 149 to 60. 

The Southern States were being rehabilitated and Dag 
brought into the Union, peacefully, with the same rights an 
privileges of their sister States. The result was, as you see, a 
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gradually increasing Democratic majority. In the next Con- 
gress it looked as though the two- majority would be wiped 
Out, and that they would be unable to pass any bill that would 
enable them do retain their power, instead of returning it to the 

people. This afterwards proved to be the fact when Sam Randall 

efeated a force bill in this House. n 

Now, I want to compare the means taken to pass this Federal 
election bill in the Forty-first Congress with the means taken to 
pass the force bill in the Fifty-first Co: and I tell you that 
even TOM REED’S Congress looks white when you com it 
with the Forty-first Congress, held just 8 ears before he 
sat In that chair pointing to the Speaker's des i 

This Federal election bill which we propose to re was in- 
troduced in this House by Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, on February 21, 
1870. It was reported back on March 9, the Republicans, as I 
said, holding a two-thirds majority here. 

The Judiciary Committee were evidently not satisfied with 
their work. They were apparently fearful that the bill would 
not accomplish the object sought. It was allowed to lie on the 
Calendar until May 16. This was suspension day. What oc- 
curred on this day is best told in the Congressional Globe. I 
read from the Globe of May 16, 1870: 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask the House, under instructions from the Committee 
on the bergen! to allow me to report and put on its passage. with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, bill No. 1293, to enforce the rights 
of citizens of the United States to vote in the several States of this Union, 
who have heretofore been denied that ht on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. This bill has been ted, and u the 
tables of members, for nearly three months. The object of the bill is to en- 


force the legal right of citizens of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union. 
And so forth. 


' Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the rules be suspended, to allow me to report 
the bill with an amendment and put the same on its passage, I would ask 
the Chair, is it in order to join the two motions? 

The SPEAKER. It is, and upon that only one dilatory motion can be made. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I make it. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SARGENT. I rise to make a parliamentary 3 
the tleman from Ohio [Mr. BINGHAM] prevails, does it 
tunity to offer amendments? 
ion SPEAKER. It does, and passes the bill by a single vote of two-thirds of 

e House. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Is it posed to put through suchan important bill with- 
out allowing any . — whatever for Swoendment or discussion? 

Mr. RANDALL. at is the proposition, and it is for that reason that I 
make the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BINGHAM, If gentlemen will not make objections—— 

Mr. CESSNA. I make the point of order that no debate is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The bill was read and pot upon its passage. Nota Democrat 
in the House was allowed to utter his protest or explain it. 

Thus this substitute was passed. It was fondly hoped thatthe 
main object had been secured—the perpetuation of Republican 
rule. Itwas received in the Senate on May 17. The Senate 

over a similar bill which it was already considering and 
took up the House bill in its stead. After a short discussion it 
amended the bill, and ditasamendedon May 21. In the Sen- 
ate, bear in mind, the ublicans had far more than a two-thirds 
majority. On May 23 Mr. Bingham again moved, under a sus- 
pension of the rules, that the House nonconcur in the Senate 
amendmentsand ask for a conference. Debate was cut off again. 
The bill had thus reached the stageof conference without allow- 
ing its opponents to say one word on its merits or demerits. 
Free discussion was strangled. Chicanery was brought into 
pe . What happened to the bill in conference is told by the 
lo I quote a poins of order made by the Hon. S. S. Cox 
from the Congressional Globe of May 26. He shows to what 
length the Republican members went then to carry out their 
purposes: 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. I do not wish to discuss 
a le proposition contained in the report of the committee of conference, 
but will simply state the point of order. I submit that the conference com- 
mittee has transcended its powers as the organ of this House in undertak- 
ing to attach new matter to this bill, covering points on which the Senate 
re Tp acus have not disagreed. The rule as to a conference committee 

as follows: 

“It is on occasion of amendments between the Houses that conferences are 
usually asked; but they may be asked in all cases of difference of opinion be- 
tween the two Houses on matters depending between them.” 

* * — $ + 


* * 

Mr. Cox. Now, the point of order is this: That the sections which have 
been added to this bill, the twenty-first and twenty-second in part, are new 
matter. Ileave it as a point of honor to the honored Representative of this 
House on that committee of conference, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bingham), whether the matter contained in those sections is not new l - 
lation, never contemplated in the differences between the two Houses on this 


If the motion of 
cut off the oppor- 


Mr. Bingham made no answer, and the Speaker ruled that the 
point of order was not well taken. So that the committee of 
conference of the House originated legislation never presented 
to the House nor referred toa co ttee, and the Republican 
Speaker of the House declared it in order and put it to a vote. 

Mr. TUCKER. And these are the very sections that we want 


to repeal. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Yes, and they are the very sections that 
we ought to re $ 

Now, with all the great wariness and chicanery of these Re- 
publicans in that Forty-first Congress they did not succeed in 
tieing the hands of the people so as to secure their own suprem- 
acy and power. The fruit turned to ashes on their lips. The 
Democrats evincing a disposition to filibuster unless an oppor- 
tunity to be heard was accorded them, Mr. Bingham gave 5 
an hour and a half to discuss the conference report. What a 
magnanimous offer! An hour and a half for discussion on the 
Federal election law which has poised itself over this country 
like a huge bat for the last twenty years. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] This was all the time the House was allowed 
to discuss the bill from its inception to the final e of the 
conference report. It out-Lodged Lodge and out-Reeded Reed. 
[Laughter an 2 on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Sunset Cox has been quoted by Republican members of 
this House as absolutely favoring this election bill. He got 
some time out of this hour and a half and he made the minutes 
golden. He delivered a speech which correctly embodies his 
viewson the bill. It will be found in the RECORD of May 27. I 
read extracts from his speech. 

Mr. TUCKER. That was on the conference report? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Yes, it was on the conference report, bas- 
tard sections and all. Of this report he says: 


Our legislation is ted by some standard, above or below the reach 
of reason. Atleast when we touch on certain themes here, gentlemen o 
te seem to become like David in the house o Achish—stark mad. 
ill is one of such themes. It isa biil to institute a Feceral police, spy, and 
informer system, so as to control by force State elections. 


Mr. TUCKER. That is it. 
Mr. CUMMINGS. Of course it is, 
I made the 


(Continuing to read): 


The very sections we want to repeal— 


and in the proviso to section 20, that which is so prominently novel that 
I wonder it did not attract the honest attention of parliamentarians on the 
other side of this House. It will be remembered, sir, that we had no discus- 
sion in the House on this bill. It was under the lash of the previous 
question. Neither was there discussion in the other branch of Congress 
with regard to the sections and the proviso that I have named. Therefore, 
u arpa that we should all feel under extraordinary obligations to the 
mtleman from Ohio [Mr. 1 tor 3 on this side of the 
ouse one hour and a half for the discussion of t 
thirty-odd complicated sections of pains and penalties. 
This bill has very properly been called a force bill. It is a measure to en- 
force certain amendments to the Constitution. Does it not give in section 
13 the President of the United States the “land and na forces of the 


revolutionary bill of 


tary power. 

Another extract: 

I desire to call attention, before criticizing the details of the bill, to the 
unusual and suspicious haste and a by PAS of parliamentary proprieties by 
which this bill was rushed through the House and thence to the other, then 
dashed through the drowsy night to the morning hour of an insensate Sen- 
ate, until it has reached its present form in an unamendable conference re- 
port. The Senate hurried the bill through for the purpose of making an im- 
pression on the Virginia election. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. And, Mr. Speaker, bear in mind, there is 
a Virginia State election pending to-day. [Laughter.] lreadon: 

The result of that election has just been announced here with a flourish of 
trumpets. The Republican party has carried Richmond by 400 majority, un- 
der some sort ot terrorism, perhaps inspired by this bill or some other meas- 
ure of terror, and the victors plume themselves as though they had carried 
it by some sort of moral force or political wisdom! 

Another extract: 

The tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bingham] said a moment since that his 
original measure was intended only for the South. Sir, his original bill 
was intended for one color, and the amendments of the Senate were in- 
tended for another. One was intended to help the black to the freest suf- 
frage. and the other intended to restrict the white. I will demonstrate it 
presently. But first let me refer to New York, since reference has been 
made to that locality. Isay the bill was not necessary for the State. 

And then Mr. Cox goes on and details the legislation enacted 
by a Democratic Legislature in New York to provide a registra- 
tion syrien under which the elections have been held ever since, 
and which uraa are as fair and square elections as any held in 
any city of the United States, far more so than those of Phila- 
delphia. I say this because in 1890 even a Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican convention passed a resolution congratulating New York 
upon its model electionlaw. And well they might. Republican 
supervisors and marshals had been caught importing Philadel- 

repeaters to register and vote in New York City, and the 
entleman from Broome County [Mr. RAY], who berates New 


ork City, well knowsit. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
a Mr. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
on? 
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Mr. CUMMINGS. If the gentleman wants to controvert any 
fact that I have stated I will yield, but not to bandy words. An- 
other extract from Mr. Cox: 


Whatis your conglomerate incongruity which you call alaw? Let me 
enumerate some of its beauties. First, it is so full of penal clauses as to be 
almost ridiculous and ineffectual. 

But, Mr. hed seein the people of the South found that it was 
very effec when their best citizens were sent to the Albany 
penitentiary for years for trying to secure an honest ballot. 

Second— 

Says Mr. Cox— 


it is so full of spite as to be promotive of litigations and persecutions, and 
go Vengeful that it would fill jails and cumulate Ities beyond the ca- 
pacity of masonry to immure the prisoners or the people to pay the sums. 

Third. It is so general in its terms that no information or indietment could 
be drawn upon its provisions, and therefore itis a fraud upon the public 
and the accused, 

Fourth, it destroys jury trials. 

4 8 it is so partisan chat it discriminates in favor ot the black against the 


bet it is sounmindful of the Constitution that it compels State officers to 
enforce Federal laws. 

Seventh, it creates a class of paid Government counsel, furnishes fees for 
them from the pockets of our constituents, and thus increases taxes, while 
it fills the nation with a horde of detestable spies and informers. 

Eighth, it begets a conflict between State and Federal authorities and, by 
throwing the sword into the Federal balance, secks by military power to 
overawe the electors of the States, and, while aggrandizing power in the 
Federal Government, destroys its form, structure, and genius. 

There, gentlemen, are Mr. Cox’s propositions in relation to 
this law. I say to my friends on the other side, if you can get 
any comfort out of Mr. Cox now, take it! You are welcome to 
it. Neon Sa and applause on the Democratic side.] Youeven 
slander the dead in your efforts to bolster up the infernal law. 

And now one more fact, and an atrocious fact, concerning the 
conspiracy which drove this bill through the Forty-first Con- 

. Georgia had elected a full delegation of seven members 
A the House. These members were knocking at the doors for 
admission before this bill was brought up. ey were not ad- 
mitted until afterits passage. Thereasonisself-evident. With- 
out the Georgia members the Republicans had a two-thirds 
majority in the House; with the Georgia members their two- 
thirds majority was destroyed, and they would not be able to 
pass the bill under a suspension of the rules. If it came before 
the House on any other day it was possible for the Democrats to 
fillibuster against it, as was afterwards done by Mr. Randall 
when a force bill was brought up. Thus a sovereign State was 
virtually robbed of its representation in the House to pass a bill 
that it was fondly hoped would perpetuate the power of the Re- 
ublican party. It was the last chance of the conspirators and 
they took advantage of it. A greater legislative infamy was 
never perpetrated by even the Republican party. 

I do not desire to enter upon an extended discussion of the 
constitutionality of this law. It has already been ably attacked 
and ably defended on this floor. I wish to call attention to the 
constitutional provision under which it was passed, to examine 
briefly what the law is, and then to see if it can be vindicated on 
principles of public policy or of liberty. 

Section 4, of Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
provides that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The Federal election law provides, in brief, that whenever 
two citizens in good standing, of a city of 20,000 inhabitants or 
over, or whenever ten citizens of any county, parish, or Con- 
gressional district shall, prior to any Congressional election or 
Pag. fees arn of voters therefor, *‘ e known in writing to the 
judge of the circuit court of the United States for the circuit 
wherein such city or town, county or parish is situated, their 
desire to have such registration or such election, or both, 
guarded and scrutinized,” the judge, within ten days before the 
registration or election, shall open circuit court for the purposes 
of the act. (R. S., sec. 2011.) 

Thereupon the judge proceeds to appoint two supervisors of 
election for each election district or voting precinct within the 
city or town, county, parish, or Congressional district, which the 
two or the ten citizens desire to have “ guarded and scrutinized.” 
(R. S., sec. 2012.) By section 2026, it appears that these ap- 
pointments are to be made on the recommendation or with the 
advice of the chief supervisor. Indeed, it would seem as if the 
appointments were practically made by the chief supervisor; 
for all applications for appointment must be presentedeto the 
court by him, and he is required to furnish the court with in- 
formation as tothe applicants. In practice this is all the infor- 
mation the courthas to act upon. Courtis to be at all times open 
until the day after the election. (R. S., sec. 2013.) If the circuit 
judge is himself unable to attend to the duties imposed by the act, 

eis required to select and assign to the performance thereof in 
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his place, such one of the district judges within his circuit as 
he may deem best,” to perform the duties in his place. (R. S., sec. 
2014 and 2015.) Every cirouit includes a number of States. 
Under this law a district judge from Vermont might be ap- 
pointed to attend to the elections in New York City, or onefrom 
Denver to attend to those in St. Louis. 

THe duties of the supervisors, as defined by sections 2016 and 
2017, are: To attend registrations; ‘‘to attend at all times and 
places, when the names of registered voters may be marked for 
challenge, and to cause such names registered as they may deem 
proper to be so marked;” to verify the registry b afixing their 
signatures to each page; to attend Congressional elections, and 
“challenge any vote offered by any person whose legal qualifi- 
cations the supervisors or either of them may doubt;” to watch 
the ballot boxes; to personally scrutinize the manner in which 
the voting is done, and the way and method in which the pon 
books, registry lists, and tallies are kept. By section 2018 the 
are uired to “personally scrutinize, count, and canvass eac 
ballot; and, among other things, to forward to the chief super- 
visor any statement touching the truth or accuracy of the reg- 
istry, or the truth or fairness of the election and canvass, which 
the supervisors of election or either of them may desire to make 
or which should properly and honestly be made, in order $ 
the facts may become known.” . 

Section 2019 authorizes and directs the supervisors— 

To take, occupy, and remain in such position, from time to time, whether 
before or behind the ballot boxes, as will, in their judgment, best enable 
them toseeeach person offering himself for registration, or offe to vote, 
and as will best conduce to their scrutinizing the manner in w. the reg- 
istration or the voting is being conducted. : 

Section 2020 provides for the making of complaints by the 
supervisors or either of them, and the transmission of the same 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 

The United States marshal for the district, on the application 
of two or more citizens in a city of 20,000 inhabitants or over, or 
on a petition of ten citizens in a county, parish, or Congres- 
sional district, shall appoint special deputy marshals, who are 
empowered among other things when spouted thereto, to aid 
and assist the supervisors of election in the verification of an 
list of persons who may have registered or voted;” and atten 
at the polls for the purpose of keeping the peace and making ar- 
rests. (Section 2022.) The persons so arrested are to be taken 
forthwith before a judge. (Section 2023.) 

The chief supervisor in each district is appointed by the courts, 
and holds for life. (Section 2025.) His compensation is wholly 
by fees. (Section 2031.) The morearrests and prosecutions, the 
more money he makes. His financial support is made to depend 
upon the amount of business. 

* Contrast the law with the constitutional provision. The Con- 
stitution says that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep 
resentatives in Congress, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legisla- 
ture thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations. 

The Federal election law does not seem to prescribe any“ time, 
place, or manner of holding elections,” nor does it appear to alter 
any time, place, or manner of oange electiors prescribed by 
the Legislature of any State. It simply providesa detective sys- 
tem, which any two suspicious citizens of good standing, in a 
town of 20,000, or more inhabitants, or any tenina county, parish 
or Congressional district, can bring into operation, by making 
“known, in writing,to the judge of the circuit court of the 
United States for the circuit wherein such city or town, county 
or parish, is situated, their desire to have such registration, or 
election, or both, guarded and scrutinized.” 

What a system! Congress has not seen fit to itself establish” 
Federal supervision of elections. It leaves the question open, it 
leaves a discretion in the matter. With whom is this discretion 
lodged? With the people? No. With the courts? No. Isa 
respectable minority required to call the system into operation? 
No. Nor does it go into operation of itself. But any two citi- 
zens who desire to have the registration or election guarded or 
scrutinized can call the law into operation. No such system of 
supervision would be framed for general use. If it were, the peo- 
ple would revolt against it. It is not intended as the general 
mode of conducting elections, but as a detective system, oras 
tem of corruption for limited localities. The two citizens who 
request Federal supervision and call this machinery into action 
are not required to assign any reason for it. 

The fact that they wish it, and express that wish in wri 
is sufficient. It may be that they are suspicious of their fel- 
low-citizens, but have no grounds whatever to assign for their 
suspicions. It may be that they are out of work and wish to ob- 

employment at Government expense. It may be that the 
wish to employ the machinery of the act for purposes of aan 
sanship and corruption. Whatever their des or fears, their 
reasons or want of reasons, the law is called into operation just 


the same, by the suspicions or evil intentions of two citizens in 
* aly or town, or of ten in a county, parish, or Congressional 


And all the functions of the vast army of supervisors and dep- 
uty marshals ea led thus int» being, are essentially functions of 
spies and d:tectives. They are tochallenge voters, to watch the 
ballot boxes, to scrutinize the manner in which the voting is 
done, tostand before and behind the ballot boxes for that pur- 
pose; to make complaints as to the manner of holding elections; 
to arrest citizens wishing to vote. They are in no sense judges 
or clerks or officers of election, but rather, as I have said, spies 
and detectives. They do not themselves conduct an election. 
They have no power or authority to do anything that is of the 
essence of an election. They can only watch, challenge, spy, and 
make complaints. The election is in no sense carried on under 
their authority or by them. 

The =xistence of such a law on the statute book is a national 
disgrace. It is an expression ot distrust of the officers of election, 
chosen by the people themselves, by whom and by whom alone 
the elections are in factconducted. Such asystem is sure to pro- 
voke jealousy and distrust. It is liable to lead even to bloodshed. 
In a city of a million inhabitants, it can be brought into action 
by two citizens, though every good man in the city may consider 
itan evil. When called into action, it well illustrates that arbi- 
trary tendency by which the Federal Government is so clearly 
distinguished in all its executive o ization and operation 
from the free self-government of the States. 

In the States the judges and officers of election are almost uni- 
versally elected by the people of the vicinage wherein they serve. 
Here the Federal judge, whose circuit includes anywhere from 
three to seven States, appoints the army of supervisors on the 
recommendations of the chief supervisors, who are themselves 
5 by the courts and hold office for life. In the States 

the mac ry of elections begins with, rests upon, and is 
eea E responsible to, the people themselves. Here the 
machinery is set in motion by two jealous citizens, and all the 
minions of the law are appointed by officers who are either hold- 
ing for life, entirely free from any responsibility to the people, 
or by officers who are the creatures of the President, and equally 
free from any responsibility to the people. 

Such a law is contrary to every principle of Anglo-Saxon lib- 
erty and of popular self-government. The excuse for its exist- 
ence is, that the local officers charged with the duty of conduct- 
ing elections may in some instances prove false to the trust 
reposed in them. Granting that this is in some case true, what 
if the cure be worse than the disease? The local officers in each 
voting precinct are responsible to the people there. Moreover, 
the fraud of one party in one county, district, or State may be 
counterbalanced in a measure by the fraud of the other party in 
some other county, district, or State. But what compensation 
or relief can there be for the unjust use of this immense cen- 
tralized power? Whata significant provision is that by which 
the deputy marshals are to assist the supervisors in verifying 
the lists of persons registered to vote or having voted? 

What an army can be supported at the public expense under 
this clause of the law to be used for the vilest partisan purposes. 
And this army of supervisors and deputy marshals, I repeat, who, 
while furnished with no authority to conduct an election in any 
essential thereof, are given such great powers to challenge and 
arrest the citizen, to scrutinize the election and file complaints 
as to its conduct, are in nowise responsible to the people. 

I repeat it, this law is unrepublican; it is undemocratic. It 
is op to every principle of Meg rowed government. Con- 
trast it with the laws of the States. Note its suspicion, its jeal- 
ousy, the detective functions of its minions, their entire free- 
dom from responsibility to or control by the people. It is one 
of the most striking proofs of the Peoria of despotism pervad- 
ing all the executive functions of the Federal Government, in 
which all executive power originates at the p and comes down, 
in contrudistinction from the principles of liberty and local 
self-government pervading the Stites, in which power begins 
with the people themselves in their towns, school districts, 
counties, election districts, and other municipal subdivisions, 
and works up thence to the higher officers. 

Such a law is a national disgrace and a menace to popular gov- 
ernment. 

Such is an analysis of the law which had its inception in Mr. 
Bingham’s motion on suspension day. The law was enacted 
and the chief supervisors, who were to hold office for life, were 
selected. For New York City the chief supervisor appointed 
was Ben Butler’s provost mirshal of the army of the James. 
His first effort was to try to throttle the elective franchise in 
New York ac 7 As Mr. Cox had predicted, spies and informers 
were employed and paid by the Government of the United States. 
Worse than this, among the Republican marshals and supervis- 
ors appointed by Ben’s provost marshal were ves, 
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burglars, pimps—and pimps are the most detestable of all crawl- 
ing creutures—Re iia pimps, my friend {turning to Mr. 
RAY], not used by Tammany Hall, but pimps used by Republi- 
cans to forward the great work of moral reform to which the 
Republican party hid pledged itself. [Laughter and applause 
on Rowe pone mask 3 

yempioy veks, bounty-jumpers, pocketbook-droppars, 
plug-uglies, heelers. forgers, leg-pullers, pie-biters, and all other 
criminal vermin and -raii—fit associates for the men who 
welded such legislation onthe country. [Laughter.] I will not 
detail the outrages committed by this horde of r That 
can be better done by my eloquent and distinguished colleague 
[Mr. FrrcH |, who has careta investigated the subject under 
the authority of the House. This, however, I wil say, that hun- 
dreds of naturalized citizens were arrested and held without ex- 
amination, and released after the election had passed. This was 
bad gnough, but many hundreds of citizens were also robbed of 
their naturalization papers by the United States chief super- 
visor, Ben Butler’s provost marshal, and those papers were never 
returned. 

The outrages were so damnable that the people were on the eve 
of revolt. The governor of the State protested and the sheriff of 
New York County swore in hundreds of deputies who endeavored 
to protect citizens in their right of franchise. 

he Federal Government tried to support the scoundrels in 
their work, and attempted to overawe the city. It sent regi- 
ments of troops to Governor’s Island and it anchored a Federal 
man-of-war with shotted guns off the foot of Wall street. But 
the State was aroused. Its governo was not cowed. The mayor 
of the city and the sheriff would not quail. The conspirators 
themselves trembled at what was to be the result of their own 
work. Bloodshed was only averted by prudent concessions. 
Davenport, however, remained in power and still remains in 
power. Armed with hisexperience no man was better calculated 
to draw up a force bill in the Fifty-first Congress. He did draw 
it up line for lineand word forword. He confesses it and glories 
in it. It was revised in the room of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs by Mr. LODGE and Mr. Rowell. 

Mr. RAY. You give Mr. Davenport credit for very great 
legislative and legal capacity. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Ican not yield to the 8 unless he 
denies some statement of fact; if he does t, I will yield at 
ay time. 

en's provost marshal knew the loose joints in the legal ma- 
chine which he was operating, and he knew exactly what wag 
wanted to handcuff the people and 8 the power of the 
Republican party. How well he did his work the bill demon- 
strated. But the people have passed upon it, and they have 
passed upon the work of the pirtisan Speaker who presided in 
this House when the bill went through. They have passed 
judgment upon many a Republican member who aided in the 
job. Chieftain after chieft in has been hurled to the dust be- 
cause of his work on the Lodgebill. Iwillnotnamethem. Let 
them rest in peace in their lonely political graves. The people 
havenotonly repudiated their work, but they have demanded the 
repeal of the work of their predecessors in 1871. They now de- 
mand through their Democratic Representatives on this floor the 
total epee every line, every word, every semi-colon, every jot 
and tittle—of the Federal election bill as it stands on the statute 
book to-day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] They are now 
listening for a reply to their demand, and I know that they will 
not listen in vain. 8 applause.] 

Mr. Spesker, at the of these remarks I laid down 
the proposition that facts were stronger than arguments, and 
that circumstantial evidence is venfly more convincing than 
direct evidence. Both the factsand the circumstantial evidence 
as to the force bill and the Federal election lues prove beyond 
a doubt that they were both passed by Republican Houses with 
the purpose of perpetuating the rule of the Republican party, 
without regard to the wishes of the people. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TUCKER. I desire to move that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

ELECTION LAWS. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. S er, the question 
before this House, simply stated is, Shall the National Govern- 
ment have and exercise the authority to protect its citizens in 
the right of suffrage and to secure to them the actual result of 
the ballots cast in the election of Representatives in Congress? 

In other words, shall the United States maintain in their 
purity or abandon the primal principles upon which all govern- 
ment by the ple must rest? When the people are conscious 
that those who represent them are not their honest choice they 
will not respect them personally or feel that the laws they enact 
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are the will of the majority. The principle of representative 
government will cease to be e 3 will be pre- 
arp 5 other usurpations and finally anarehy and despotism 
result. s 

It does not seem possible that a Representative can be found 
who would be willing to destroy any safeguard now openers 3 
the ballot, but a bill has been reported from one of our promi- 
nent committees repealing every existing law under which the 
United States can prevent or punish false registration, mege 
voting, or fraud in counting and returning the votes actually 


Some of the sections of the Revised Statutes which it is pro- 
posed to repeal are as follows: 
SEC. 5506. Every 


ai 1 not less than one month nor more than one year, or be pun- 
ished goon such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 5511. if, at any election for Representative or Delegate in Congress, 
any person knowingly personates and votes, or attem: to vote, in the 
Dame of any other person, whether living, dead, or fictitious; or votes more 
than once at the same election for any candidate forthe same office; ox votes 
at a place where he may not be lawfully entitled to vote; or votes without 
having a lawful right to vote: or does any unlawful act to secure an oppor- 
tunity to vote for himself, or any other person; or by force, threat, intimi- 
dation, bribery, reward, or offer thereof, unlawfully prevents any qualified 
voter of any State, or of any Territory, from freely exercising the right of 
suffrage, or by any such means induces any voter to refuse to exercise such 
right. or compeis, or induces, by any such means, any officer of an election 
im any such Siate or tory to receive a vote from a person not legally 
qualified or entitled to vote; or interferes in any manner with any oficer 
of such election in the discharge of his duties; or by any such means, or 
other unlawful means, induces any officer of an election or officer whose 
duty it is to ascertain, announce, or declare the result of any such election, 
or give or make any certificate, document, or evidence in relation to, 
to violate or refuse to comply with his duty or any law regulating the same; 
or knowingly receives the vote of any person not entitled to vote, or refures 
to receive the vote of any person entitled to vote; or aids. counsels. procures, 
or advises any such voter, or officer to do any act hereby madea 
crime, or omit to do any duty thé omission of which is hereby made a crime, 
or attempt to do so. he shall be punished by a fine of not more than €500, or 
by imprisonment not more than three years, or by both, and shall pay the 
costs of the prosecution. 

SEC. 5612, If at registration of voters for an election for ta- 
tive or Delegate in the Congress of the United States, any person knowingly 
personates and registers, or attempts to register, in the name of any other 
person, whether living, dead, or fictitious, or fraudulently registers, or fraud- 
mienily attempts to register, not having a lawful right so to do; or does any 
unlawful act to secure registration for himself or any other person; or by 
force, threat, menace, intimidation, bribery, reward, or offer, or promise 
thereof, or other unlawful means, prevents or hinders any person 
lawful right to register from duly exercising such right; 
duces by any of such means, or other unlawful means, any officer of reg: 
tion toadmit toregistration any person not legally entitled thereto, or inter- 
feres in any manner with any oficer of registration in the discharge of his 
duties, or any such means, or other unlawful means, induces any officer 


of registration to violate or refuse to ly with his duty or any law regu- 


lating the same; or if any such om er kno ty and willfully registers as 
a voter any] rson not entitled to be registered, or refuses toso register any 
n en 


to be registered; or if any such officer or other person who 
any duty to perform in relation to such registration or election, in as- 
certaining. announcing, or declaring the result thereof, or in giving or mak- 
ing any certificate, document, or evidence in relation thereto. knowingly 
negiects or refuses to perform any ian Kees xia ie faa or violates any duty 
imposed by law, or does any act unauthor: bylaw relating to or affecting 
such registration or election, or the result thereof, or any cate, docu- 
ment, or evidence in relation thereto; or if any person aids, counsels, pro- 
cures, or advises any such voter, person, or officer todoany act hereby made 
acrime, or to omit any act the omission of which is hereby made a crime, 
every such person shall be punishable as prescribed in the preceding section. 
SEC. 5513. Every registration made under the laws of any State or Terri- 
tory, for any State or other election at which such Representative or Dele- 
ps in Congress may be chosen, shali be deemed to be a registration within 
e meaning of the preceding section, notwithstanding such registration is 
Territorial, or municipal — 
tthe 


aiso made for the purposes of any State, 
Sn. 5514. Whenever the laws of any State or T 
name of the candidate or person to be voted for as R tuttve or Dele- 

te in Co: s shall be printed, or contained on any ticket or bal- 

t with the names of other candidates or persons to be voted for at the 
same election as State, Territorial, municipal or local officers, it shall be 
deemed sufficient prima facie evidence to convict any person charged with 
voting. or offering to vote. unlawfully, under the visions of this chap- 
ter, to prove that the person so charged cast or offered to cast such ticket 
or ballot whereon the name of suck e or Delegate might by 
law be printed. written, or contained, or that the person so charged com- 
mitted any of the offenses denounced in this chapter with reference to such 
ticket or ballot. 

SEC. 5515. Every officer of an election at which any Representative or Del- 
egate in Congress is voted for, whether such officer of election be appointed 
or created by or under any law or authority of the United States, or by or 
under any State, Territorial, district, or munici; law or authority, who 
neglects or refuses to ‘orm any duty in regard to such election required 
of con by any law of the United states, or of any State or ory thereof; 
or who violates anydutyso noes or who knowingly does any actsthereby 
unauthorized. with intent to affect any such election or the result thereof: or 
Who fraudulently makes any false certificate of the result of such election 
in regard to such . or Delegate; or who withholds, conceals, 
or destroys any certificate of record sorequired by law respecting the elec- 
tion of any such Representative or Delegate; or who neglects or refuses to 
make and return such certificate as required by law: or who aids, counsels, 
procures, or advises any voter. person, or officer to do any act by this or any 
o peang, sections made a crime, or to omitto do any duty the omis- 
sion of which is by this or any of such sections made a crime.or attempts to 
do so. shall be punished as prescribed in section fifty-tive hundred and (ten) 


(eleven). (See section 5511.) 
in any State or Territory conspire to 


SEC. 5520. If two or more persons 
Prevent by force, intimidation, or threat any citizen who is lawfully ent itied 
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hed by a fineof not less 


im 
with or without hard labor. not less than six months nor more than six years, 
or by both such fine and im 


wrisonment. 

Yet even the laws the Democrats of this House propose to re- 
peal have not in the past been sufficient to pores fraud in 
elections for national officers. In many States of the Union, all of 
them under Democratic control, thousands of legal voiers are 
regularly and systematically defrauded of their su „ and 
otbers who succeed in depositing their ballots are disfranchised 
by the failure of the election officers to count and return them 
for the persons for whom the voter intended to vote. All of these 
frauds are porpeiratod in the interests of the Democratic party, 
and through them that party is now in control of the Govern- 
ment. By their continuance, and by additional violationsof the 
rights of voters, if need be, that party proposes to perpetuate 
itself in power in this nation, and this proposed repeal of elec- 
yon laws is regarded as an important factor in that shameful 
scheme. 

It is worthy of note that these special fraudsare chiefly confined 
to the States lately in rebellion but now controlling legisla- 
tion of Congress and conducting the affairs of state. From no 
other section of the Union, except in a few localities like New 
York City, where the Democratic party is in perpetual power, 
comes any demand for the repeal of the statutes which are the 
only safeguard now existing by which the National Government 
can secure honesty or punish fraud in the election of those who 
determine the legislation of our country. Itis equally true that 
from no community where the Republican party is in power is 
there any demand for the repeal of the election laws and, so far 
as is known, no Republican on this floor or elsewhere desires 
such repeal. 

On the contrary, Republicans desire such legislation by Con- 
gress as will secure to every citizen his legal rights under the 
Constitution. The honor, integrity, and fairness of the Ameri- 
can people will eventually demand this, and they will be satis- 
fied with nothing less. 

Any party which opposes the purity and sanctity of the ballot 
will be repudiated and disgraced and known in history as hos- 
tile to free institutions and representative government. Every 

rson false to the American principle of self-government will be 
Fishon. ored and his name made a reproach among patriots. Can 
any thoughtful American believe that Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson. Madison, Jackson or Lincoln would have approved the 
doctrine that the National Government, when citizens are de- 
nied by States or communities their constitutional right of suf- 
frage in national affairs, has no right to intervene by its officers 
through the Federal courts to prevent such denial of right or to 
punish those offending against such right? 

The majority report says: 

The a) nt of s rs umes some to and 
vox 5 8 upervisors pres thing to supervise, the 

With this assertion I fully agree. I claim for the United 
States both the necessity and the right to supervise elections for 
national officers. It isa primalelementof sovereignty. If ana- 
tional government, dependent upon the suffrage of its citizens 
for its continued existence, has no authority to protect them in 
that right, and no power to enforce honesty in the choice of its 
officers, it lacks the first elements of sovereignty, its efficiency is 
impaired, and its life put in jeopardy: 

The second section of Article I the Constitution provides 


Presiden’ 
States, or to injure any citizen in sons shail be punishe account of such sup- 
or pe 


tatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by oe poopie of the several States; and the electors in each State 
shall have the q cations requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature. 

The majority report says: 

This leaves the right of suffrage and the condition of suffrage in the States. 

This assertion is a mere begging of the question. The fact is 
thatin the Convention which framed the Constitution there were 
very diverse views as to the proper qualifications to be required 
of electors for Representatives in Congress, but the Convention did 
not doubt the authority of the people to require specific qualifi- 
cations, and I trust no one will now hold that definite qualifica- 
tions could not have been established if the Convention had so 
determined. 

The Convention wisely decided that as the people of the sev- 
eral States” were to choose their Representatives they would 
leave that choice to all the people in the səyeral States who 
were authorized to vote for State officers. Thus they avoided 


much discussion in the Convention, and prevented jeal: 

the poopie. But as the Constitution establishes, though in 

rectly, th: A appara of electors for Representatives in Con- 
nited States exercises its authority as completely as 


ousy amo 


e 
gress, the 
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though it had designated definite qualifications instead of adopt- 

e various requirements of the States. If there was no 
tention of exercising such authority or of cl the inherent 
right of the nation to determine those 5 why need 
the Constitution mention the matter at all? 

As each State establishes the qualifications required for the 
electors of the most numerous branch of its Legislature, the 
qualifications a ae for electors of Representatives in Con- 

are definitely determined, and that all the people so quali- 
ed in every State are permitted to vote, and that their votes 
are honestly counted and duly returned in the election of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, is as important and quite as much a sub- 
ject of legitimate control as though the Constitution had s 
cifically determined in express terms such qualifications. Nor 
does the National Government by adopting the constitutional 
rovisions of the States in one particular abdicateits right to en- 
orce its other or general powers based upon such use. That is 
a self-evident proposition. 

It is further provided by the fourth section of Article I of the 
Constitution that— 

The times, places, and manner of hol elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

As early as 1866 Congress provided, with great particularity, 
for every detail in regard to the time and manner of electing 
Senators. It is specified how the Legislature shall elect, and 
when. The manner is also minutely described. 

The voting must be in each House separately on the day des- 
ignated, be open and viva voce, and the result entered upon the 
journal of each House. The next day the two Houses must 
meet in joint convention, and if the same person received a ma- 
jority of the votes cast in each House on the preceding day, the 
reading of the respective journals will disclose that fact and he 
must be declared duly elected Senator. If it appears by the 
reading of the journals that no one received such majority,then 
the joint convention must proceed to ballot for Senator, and the 

rson receiving a majority of all the votes of the Boe Assem- 

ly, a majority of all the members elected to both Houses being 
present and voting, shall be declared duly elected. If no person 
receives a majority on the first day, the joint 3 must 
meet at 12 o'clock meridian of each succeeding day du the 
session of the Legislature, and must vote at least once each da; 
until a Senator is elected. With equal particularity the require 
proceedings are set forth when a vacancy occurs before and 
when during a session of the Legislature. Then follow direc- 
tions in regard to the certification of such election. 

If Congress, under the section of the Constitution just quoted, 
can thus precisely direct every detail in the manner of electing 
Senators, why may it not do the same in the election of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Let us see what it has done. As early as 1842 Congress as- 
serted jurisdiction in regard to the manner” of electing Rep- 
resentatives, and provided that their election must be by dis- 
tricts composed of contiguous territory, no one district electing 
more than one Representative. In 1871 it was enacted that— 

All votes for Representatives in Congress shall hereafter be by written or 
printed ballots, any law of any State to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
all votes received or recorded contrary to the provisions of this section shall 
be of none effect. 

In 1872 Congress re@nacted the provisions of the act of 1842, 
and further provided that such districts as nearly as 3 
ble shall contain an equal number of inhabitants, and that Rep- 
resentatives and Delegates shall be elected on the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday of November in 1876, and every second 

ear thereafter. These laws are now incorporated in sections 

„25, and 27 of the Revised Statutes. 

At the time Congress provided that the elections for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress must be held on the Tuesday following the 
first Monday of November every second year not quite one-third 
of the States held their State elections at that time. 

This fact shows that Congress independently determined the 
time of such elections, and hence the argument of the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Committee on Elections that Congress has 
no authority as to the time or manner of holding such elections 
fails, or the committee has failed to do its whole duty, for the 
proposed bill does not repeal either of the sections stated. Cer- 
tainly there could be no more specific direction as to the manner 
of the election than the statute which directs that all votes shall 
be by written or printed ballot. 

The majority report further says: 

But we regard these statutes as chiefly inimical to the best interests of the 


people because they are in efect a vote of lack of confidence in the States of 
e Union. 


I confess this is a new doctrine, and one that is based upon no 
discoverable facts. But if this statement is entitled to considera- 


tion, would not the reverse be equally true that the re ol 
the statutes in question will be ‘a vote of lack of confidence” 
in the National Government? And would it not be better to 
bear those ills we have than fly to others that we know notof,” 
especially as the statutes encourage good order and honesty, and 
their repeal would promote fraud and crime? 

But let us see whether or not there is a necessity for the stat- 
utes the repeal of which is demanded by the Democratic Repre- 
sentatives on this floor. If statistics show that in some sections 
of the Union the recorded votes evidence ‘‘a lack of confidence” 
in the sanctity of the ballot and show that fraud sits triumph- 
ant over the election returns, shall we conclude that the laws 
we have should be repealed, or that they should be amended 
and supplemented until fraud is crushed and honesty and honor 
are the crowned guardians of the right of suffrage? 

From whence comes the demand for the repeal of the els ction 
laws? Does the demand come, and will the votes by which the 
repeal will be effected (for it has been ordered by those who rule 
the Democratic party which is in power in all branches of the 
Government) come,from the States or localities in which the 
elections are free and honest, or does it come from the places 
where fraud is scarcely concealed, and where intimidation and 
subterfuge take the place of faithful endeavor to secure an hon- 
est election and a fair count? Let the cold facts which the elec- 


tion returns make evident answer. 

I now ask your attention to a table compiled from the Con- 
gressional Directory showing the total vote cast for Representa- 
aoe in Congress in each State, and the average vote by dis- 
ricts: 


756 | $1,939 
622 | 4% 811 
321 | 28,660 
952| 27,612 
298 | 28, 698 
54 | 25, 164 
860 | 40,965 
„„ 24, 081 
779 | 46,593 
425 | 22/712 
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This table also shows that the average vote per district in the 
entire North was 37,473 and in the South was 22,940, or an aver- 
age of 14,533 votes less per district. 

We also find that in the State of New York, which was dis- 
tricted by Democrats, there were 594,140 votes in 14 Republican 
districts, or an average of 42,438, and that there were 698,705 
votes in 20 Democratic districts, or an average of 34,935 per dis- 
trict. Therefore, 6 Democratic Representatives from that State 
were elected upon an excess of only 104,565 votes more than 
these cast by the Republicans in their districts, oran average of 
only 17,427 votes each, while in the State of Massachusetts, 
districted by Republicans, there were 258,298 votesin 9 Republi- 
can districts, or an average of 28,698 per district, and there were 
100,654 votes in 4 Democratic districts, or an average of 25,164 
der district. Therefore, 5 Republican Representatives from 
that State were elected upon an excess of 157,544 votes more than 
were cast by the Democrats in their districts. or an average of 
31,549 votes each. 

These are not isolated examples. Other States would pre- 
sent even more striking differences. ‘ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are 111 Republicans elected in dis- 
tricts from the North, who represent 4,444,203 votes polled in 
their districts, being an average of 40,038 votes in each district. 
The population of these districts is substantially that required 
by the act of appare aument This gives 1 vote to every 44 in- 
habian; which is about the proper average in Presidential 
elections. 

The 87 Democratic Representatives from the so-called recon- 
structed States represent 1,993,359 votes polled in their districts, 
being an average of 22,912 votes in each district. This is only 1 
vote to every 74 inhabitants. 

There is an average of 17,126 less votes to the district in the 
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838, 938 Democratic districts than in the Republican districts where the 
2018 1 ballot is recognized by all as fair and honest. 
188, I also present a table compiled from the reports of the census 


— of 1890 and from the Congressional Directory, showing the vot- 
Total Northern States ing population, votes polled, and the percentage of votes to the 


ee ee STEAN voting population in the Southern States: 
Wane: Otel ENS DE 
> Number of males of Per cent 
voting age. Votes 01 527 7 
Dis- States. — K Potals. | polled in | Pollet to 
Repub- | Demo- | Total | trict 1808. bt v. 
licans. | crats. vote. | aver- White. ° 8 
184, 059 70 
188, 298 53 
58, 088 37 
219, 094 54 
120,611 {9 
No. of Repre- 
233, 307 82 
Rentacires: vote. | aver- | South Garolina 102, 657 29 
Tennessee... 310,014 63 
a — 434, 010 74 
New York, districted by Democrats -| 14Republicans.} 594,140 | 42, 438 248, 035 74 
po ae Sy AGEE R -| 20 Democrats ..| 698,705 | 34,935 

Ohio, districted by Republicans ... -| 10Republicans. ae 735 | 39,273 3, 494, 121 50 


9 „„ 11 Democrats .. 115 | 40,738 
Massachusetts, districted by Republicans. 9 Republicans 258,298 | 28, 698 
7 VVT 4 Democrats. 100, 654 25,164 * Average per cent. 


This table shows that in all other sections of the Union theaver- 
age of votes polled in Congressional districts was much greater 
than in the so-called Southern States, where the highest average 


I present herewith a table carefully prepared from the Census 
of 1890, showing the . white and colored, in several 
l Congressional districts Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North 
is in a Republican district and less than 33,000 votes; where the | Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginia; also the malesof 
vote in two States averages less than 10,000 per district, and | voting age, white and colored, and the votes by Ar in 1892 
where there is one district in which the total vote was only 2.654. in those districts as reported in the Congressional Directory: 


The population, males of voting age, and votes polled in 1892 in sundry Congressional districts. 


Votes cast in 1892 


Population. Males of voting age. 


State and district. Representative. Demo- Repub- Populist 
ican. 


and scat- 
cratic. te 


Total of State. . 978,367] 968,815 | 219,004) 170,088 44 5 
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The population, males of voting age, and votes polled in 1892 in sundry Congressional districts—Continued. 


State and district. (Representative. 
LOUISIANA. sy 
Fourtn N. S. Blanchard 
Fifth- . J. Boatner 
Sixth ..........-.-.............-| 5. M. Robertson. 
Total of State. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Send... NA WOKE co 6 ls ww. tot 


155, 950 
54 
68, 222 
742,559 120,611 
102, 689 23, 707 


430,678 | 310,014 92, 462 
2 88 D. G. F 87,429 99, 581 26, 704 24, 574 
E en ice pansavcesecs . ——.— 59, 487 100,021 14,700 19, 263 
Total of State. . ... . 1,020,122] 685,438 248,035 | 130,747 
*Independent Democrat. 
And a further table from the census of 1890 and from | States 3,494,121 males of voting age, of whom 1,265,222 are col- 


the Congressional Directory, giving the population, representa- 
tion, and total vote in some of the Cong: onal districts where 
the colored inhabitants exceed the whites in numbers: 


Represented Total 
by— vote. 

EE aise ae 

W. C. Oates . d 27,085 


Ss 
Sopra 


8 


Josiah Patterson Democrat 16,947 
„G. er.. Democrat 31,322 
100,021 J. F. Epes . do 17,812 


There is no right or privilege known to Americans which our 
citizens prize more hig ly than the elective franchise. In this 
they aro right, for by it our Government may be maintained in 
purity and power, or it may be dragged to disgrace and ruin. 
The tables, therefore, which Ihave presented in humiliation 
and sorrow, and not in bitterness, are pregnant with danger 
signals which must be heeded or self-government in our loved 


country will end agite § or des = 
According to the census of 1890 there are in the Southern 


ored—that is about one-third of the total number. In those States 
2 per cent of all the voters, white and colored, exercise 
their rights under the Constitution. This is only a little more 
than one-half of those entitled to vote. In 1870, 1872, 1874, and 
1876, when the Republicans were in control of many of the 
Southern States, the vote was greater than in the last election. 
The election returns show this conclusively. 

What has caused the change? It certainly is not because the 
rightof suffrage has been too much protected, and noone can hopa 
thatthe repeal of the election laws will have any very favorabla 
effect. Many of us anticipate a contrary result in those States, 

Let us for a moment study the election statistics of some of 
the other States. 

By the same census therewerein the State of New York 1,769,- 
649 males of vo age, of whom 685,462 were foreign born and at 
least 100,000 of those were not naturalized and therefore not 
voters. But of this total male population 1,292,845, or 73 per cent, 
voted. The percentage of votes to the actual voting population 
was not less t 90 per cent. 

oe Saas of 595,066 males of voting age, 548,877, or 92 per cent, 
voted. 

In Illinois there were 1,072,663 men over 21 years of age. Of 
these 390,317 were foreign born and many not citizens, but there 
were 871,241 votes polled—81 per cent of the total number. 

In Iowa there were 520,232 males of voting age, of whom 155,- 
670 were foreign born, yet there were 441,513 votes polled, about 
85 per cent of the whole number. 

In my own State there were 118,135 voters of legalage, of whom 
26,047 were foreign born, yet 85,622 votes were polled. Thatis72 
per cent of the whole number, but actually about 80 per cent of 
the whole number of legal voters. 

Inthe State of Washington the two Congressmen were voted for 
“et large,” and an average vote of 109,016 for each was polled 
si the State, being about 75 per cent of the entire voting popu- 

ation. : N 

In the States of Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina, the average vote is less than 42 per 
cent. and from those States there is a solid Democratic repre- 
sentation with onesolitary exception—38 Democrats and 1 Repub- 
lican—with a total vote of 623,398, averaging only 15,984 votes 
for each Representative. 

New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Iowa, and North and South 
Dakota send 49 Republicans to this House, and the votes poll:d 
in their districts amount to 1,642,236, about two and one-half 
times more than the votes polled in the States first named. In 
1874 that difference did not exist. 

Have the voters in the Southern States voluntarily sarren- 
dered the elective franchise of which vag pines once so proud? 
In 1872 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississip 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia all voted for the 
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Republican candidate for President, and now those States send 
only two Republicans toCongress. At thatelection and in 1874 
and 1876 ne rly all the citizens of those States voted. The per- 
centage Serr was frequently larger than in the other States. 


In nearly all of those States the Republican Wr now has no 
organization or candidates, yet in every other section of the 
Union that party is very much alive. 

The gentleman from South Carolina[Mr. MCLAURIN] informed 
us the other day, with much apparent gratification, that the Re- 

ublican party in his State is dead. He did not assure us that 

t died of too much kindness, or of too strict an application of 
the Federal election laws, or because the elections there were 
conducted with too much fairness or too strict honesty. 

My honored colleague Mr BLAIR] comes here representing 
190,532 people, with 42,178 persons actually voting—10 votes for 
every 4% inhabitants. The gentleman from the Third Missis- 
sippi district [Mr. CATCHINGS] claims to represent 184,297 peo- 

le with only 2,654 persons actually voting—l0 votes for every 

Qinhabitants. The seven Democratic Representatives from 
Mississippi sit here by virtue of only 51,024 votes, while the two 
Republican Representatives from New Hampshire represent 
85,022 votes freely cast und fairly counted, or 34,598 votes more 
than the entire seven from Mississippi! The seven Represent- 
ativesfrom South Carolina come here supported by 68,626 votes, 
and representing 1,151,149 inhabitants—less than 1 vote to every 
16 persons. i 

The Republican Representative from the First district of Tli- 
nois [Mr. ALDRICH] comes here representing 79,966 voters who 
ex -rcised their right of suffrage, being 1 vote for every 4 in- 
habitants, and 11,840 votes more than were cast for the seven 
Representatives from South Carolina. In this district there 
were polled 5,963 more votes than in the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth districts of Georgia. But in comparison the Republicans 
are not the only sufferers by the restricted vote in the South. 
The distinguished Democrat [Mr. BYNUM] who represents the 
Seventh Indiana district, is sustained by a plurality of the 57,051 
votes polled in his district,and thus represents 4,007 voters more 
than all the seven Representatives from Mississippi, and that 
gentleman himself received more than ten times as many votes 
as were cast in the Third district of Mississippi. 

As one result of the elections I have thus only partially out- 
lined, the Democratic party controls the Government and organ- 
ized this House. Asan appropriate reward, in part, of the fi ty- 
two standing committees of the House, the chairmanships of the 
committees on Elections, Ways and Means, Appropriations, Ju- 
dici xy, Coinage, Weights, and Measures; Interstate and For- 
oien Commerce, Riversand Harbors, Agriculture, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Post O floss and Post-Ro ds, Public Lands, Territories, 
Railways and Canals, Public Buildings and Grounds, Levees and 
Improvements of the Mississippi River, Education, Pensions, 
Dist:ict of Columbia, Revision of the Laws, Ventilation and 
Acoustics, Expenditures in the State Department, in the War 
Department, in the Navy Department, in the Post-Office De- 
partment, in the Interior Department, in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Expenditures on Public Buildings, on Accounts, and 
last, but not least, on Rules, are givento Representatives from 
theformer slave States, and on nearly all of these most impor- 
tant committees the majority of the committee, which controls 


them and through them the legislation of the House, is from the 
same section. f 

In the determination of the business of the House the Com- 
mittee on Rules is supreme. This committee consists of five 
Representatives. Three of these are Democrats, and constitute 
the majority of the committee. Of these three, one is from Geor- 
gia and one from Mississippi. These two absolutely control the 
committee and the House, and are responsible for the order 
under which we are compelled to vote next Tuesday on the bill 
to repeal all the election laws of the United States designed to 
chat fraud or punish election crime; yet in their combined 

istricts there were only 19,210 votes returned, being 2,512 less 
than one-half of the votes polled in the district I have the honor 
to represent, and both together received 7,356 votes less than 
were cast for me. 

The total number of votes returned in the Third district of 
Mississippi was only 2,654. In the Second district of New Hamp- 
shire the total number was 43,444. If the basisof representation 
was determined by the votes polled, my district would be entitled 
to sixteen Representatives to one from the Mississippi district 
and have 980 votes tospare. And yet the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi represents a population of 184,297, of whom 28,347 are 
white and 155,950 are colored. In 1868 the total vote in Missis- 
sippi was 118,571, and in 1870 its population was 827,922, and in 
1872 the total vote was 129,463. In 1890 its population was 1,289,- 
600, and its total vote for Congressmen in 1892 was only 51,024, 
notwithstanding by the last census there were in that State 271,- 
080 males of voting age. 

The time Iam permitted to occupy the attention of the House 
will not en ible me to make similar comparisons with other States, 
but the statistical tables presented herewith will render such 
comparison easy for anyone who desires so to do. 

In the light of the statistics [have given, can any honest man 
conclude that any laws for the protection of the ballot should be 
repealed? Does not every man know that the need of the hour 
is purer elections; that all forms ofcorruption, intimidation, and 
fraud should bs exposed and severely punished, and atthe same 
time our young men and women taught that we have a nation 
worthy their 1 and patriotiolove? That done, no Federal 
e'ection law will be a burden, but every constitutional aid will 
be invoked to secure the purity of our elections. 

But the Democratic party is not content with the methods 
which prevent voters from coming to the polls or which neu- 
tralize their ballots wken there, but it has adopted the infamous 

errymander in its worst forms. It is doubtful if some of their 
ngvessional districts conform to the letter of the law which 
requires them to be composed of contiguous territory. It iscer- 
tain that many of them are constituted contrary to the spirit 
of th ıt statute. I will specify ouly the districting in the States 
of North and South Carolina, and ask you to refer to the Con- 
geoana Directory, containing the maps of the districts, for 
ese and other instances of extreme sharp practice.” 

It is especially worthy of note thatthe Eighth district of North 
Carolina isnumbered twice, the Third district of South Carolina 
twice, and the First district of that State three times, so that Con- 
gressmen may be able to understand them. I insert the official 
maps of the Congressional districts in those States to illustrate 
what I have said on this point. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
As redistricted in 1891. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The majority report says: 


Responding to a universal sentiment throughout the country for greater 
purity in elections, many of our States have enacted laws to protect the 
voter and to purify the ballot. 


So it seems that the protection of legal voters in the right of 
suffrage and the purification of the ot is only a sentiment ! ! 
Let us be thankful it is universal!!! 

But does the committee refer for those laws to the infamous 
Anderson-McCormick law of Virginia, which puts the whole 
election machinery of the State into the hands of the Democratic 
party; or to the laws of North Carolina, which, to prevent home 
rule in certain counties, authorize and direct the governor to ap- 
point county officers and secure the election officers to the Dem- 
ocvats; or to the laws of South Carolina, which provide different 
ballot boxes for the several officers to be voted for, and neglects 
to mark them, so that her ignorant voters may put their ballots 
into the appropriate box, but does not forget to direct that votes 
not in the proper box shall not be counted; or to the laws 
of Arkansas, which prohibit any person, except the person vot- 
ing and the election officers, who are generally Democrats, from 
being within 60 feet of the polling place when a ballot is cast, 
and compels the voter to immediately leave the voting place upon 
depositing his ballot; or to whatis generally known as the ‘‘ Mis- 
sissippi plan,” which is acknowledged to be the most efficacious 
of all own methods for eliminating the “‘ unwelcome voter“? 

The Democrats have been driven to strange positions in order 
to appear to have some justification for the repeal of the elec- 
tion laws. Among other uliar claims is thatof the unconsti- 
tutionality of the laws. ey have been on our statute books 
for more than twenty years, and their constitutionality has been 
repeatedly held by the Supreme Court—the most august judicial 
tribunal of the world—established by the same Constitution as 
this House, and given authority to review the legislation of 
Congress when properly submitted toit and to pronounce it con- 
stitutional or otherwise. Let us consider for a moment what 
the court has held in regard to the statutes we are asked to re- 


al. 
In the case of the United States vs. Reese et al. (92 U. S., 251) the 
courtasserted the general principle of national power as follows: 


The provision that the United States shall guarantee to every State a re- 
publican form of governmentis a guaranty to the ple of the State, and 
8 og —— — in their favor against the political power called the 
11 e” 


In the case Hx parte Siebold (100 U. S., 371) the court says, re- 
ferring to the statutes in question: 


They relate to elections of members of the House of Representatives, and 
were an assertion on the part of Congress of a power to pass laws for regu- 
lating and superintending said elections and for securing the purity thereof, 
and the rights of citizens to vote thereat peaceably and without molestation. 
It must be conceded to be a most important power, and of a fundamental 
character. In the light of recent history, and of the violence, fraud, cor- 
ruption, and irregularity which have frequently prevailed at such elections, 


it may easily be conceived that the execution of the power, if it exists, may 
be necessary to the stability of our form of government. 
Again: 

The State may make tions on the subject; Congress may make reg- 
ulations on the same subject or may alter or add to those already made. The 
paramount character of those made by Congress has the effect to supersede 
those made by the State so far as the two are inconsistent, and no farther. 
There is no such conflict between them as to prevent their 1 a harmo- 
nious system, 7 capable of ministered and ed out as 
such. * + en the rightful authority of the General Government is 
once conceded and sid Popa in, the apprehended dimculties will disappear. 
Let a spirit of national as well as local patriotism once prevail, let unfounded 
jealousies cease, and we shall hear no more about the impossibility of har- 
monious action between the national and State governments in a matter in 
which they have a mutualinterest. * è * 

It is the duty of the States to elect Representatives to Congress. The due 
and fair election of those Representatives is of vital importance to the United 
States. The Government of the United States is no less concerned in the 
transaction than the State government is. It certainly isnot boundtostand 
by as a passive spectator when duties are yiolated and outrageous frauds are 
committed. It is directly interested in the faithful performance by the o- 
cers of election of their respective duties. * * * In view of the fact that 
Congress has ple and paramount jurisdiction over the whole subject, it 
seems almost abs to say that an officer who receives or has custody of the 
ballots given for a Representative owes no duty to the National Government 
which can enforce; or that an officer who stuffs the ballot box can 
not be e answerable to the United States. * + * That the duties de- 
volved on the officers of election are duties which they owe to the United 
States as well as to the State is further evidenced by the fact that they have 
always been so regarded by the House of Representativesitself. * * * If 
for its own convenience a State see fit to elect State and county officers at the 
same time and inconjunction with the election of Representatives, Congress 
RA pes be thereby deprived of the right to make regulations in reference to 

e r. 


And again: 

We hold it to be an incontrovertible principle thatthe Government of the 
United States may, by means of physical force, exercised through its official 
agents, execute on every foot of American soil the powers and functions 
that belong toit. This necessarily involves the power to command obe- 
dience to its laws, and hence the power to keep the peace to that extent. 
This power to enforce its laws and to execute its functions in all places does 
not Spe oe from the power of the State to execute its laws at the same 
time and in the same places. The one does not exclude the other, except 
where both can not be executed at the same time. In that case the words of 
the Constitution itself show which isto yield: “This Constitution, and all 
laws which shall be made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of 
the land.” + + It must execute its powers, or itis no government. It 
must execute them on the land as well ason the sea; on things as well ason 

rsons. And to do this, it must necessarily have power to command obe- 

ence, preserve order, and keep the ; and no person or power in this 
land has the right to resist or question its authority, so long as it keeps 
within the bounds of its jurisdiction. 

In Ex parte Yarbrough (110 U. S., 651) the court said: 

That a government whose essential character is republican, whose execu- 
tive head and legislative body are both elective, whose most numerous and 
powerful branch of the Legisiature is elected by the people directly has no 
poyer by appropriate laws to secure this election from the influence of vio- 
ence, of corruption, and of fraud, is a proposition so startling as to arrest 
attention and demand the gravest co’ eration. 

If this Government is anything more than a mere a; tion of delegated 
agents of other States and governments, each of which is superior to the 
General Government, it must have the power to protect the elections on 
which its existence depends from violence and corruption. If it has not this 
power it is left helpless before the two t natural and historical enemies 
of ail republics, open violence and insidious corruption. * * * Itis not 
true, therefore, that electors for members of Congress owe their right to vote 
to the State law in any sense which makes the exercise of the right to de- 
pend exclusively on the law of the State. * * + 

In arepublican government like ours, where political power is reposed 
in representatives of the entire body of the people, chosen at short intervals 
by perua elections, the temptations to control these elections by violence 
and by corruption is a constant source of danger. Such has been the his 
tory of all republics, and though ours has been comparatively free from 
both these evils in the past, no lover of his country can shut his eyes to the 
fear of future danger from both sources. 


In the case In re Coy (127 U. S., 731), the court said: 

The power, under the Constitution of the United States, of Congress to 
make such provisions as are necessary to secure the fair and honest conduct 
of an election at which a member of Congress is elected, as well as the pres- 
ervation, proper return, and counting of the votes cast thereat, and, in fact. 
whatever isn to an honest and fair certification of such election, 
can not be qusstictiel. 

Such are the decisions of the highest judicial authority of our 
country in regard to the statutes we are asked to repeal. They 
have been productive of much good, but have not been sufficient 
to prevent fraud in some sections of the North or violence and 
intimidation at the South, aided by State legislation in regard 
to the manner of voting and the counting and return of the votes 
actually cast. Why is it that these statutes are made the sub- 
ject of attack at the earliest day practicable after the Demo- 
cratic party has secured the control of all branches of the Gov- 
ernment? 

If we remember that it is only by direct fraud in some places 
the suppression of votes in others, and by the union of nearly all 
known methods to thwart the will of the people in yet other 
localities that control was obtained, and, if we do not close our 
ears to the pernicious doctrine of dominant State rights, which 
is advocated so frequently here by Representatives from the 
States lately in rebellion, we may understand, reluctant though 
we are to so believe, that the Democrats of this country desire 
to repeal these statutes which are the only positive safeguard to 
the national ballot, because they will sanction no effective at- 
tempt to secure in behalf of the nation an honest vote and an 
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honest count, which would end their national supremacy, or be- 
eause they are unable to respect, love, or fai serve any- 
thing not included within the narrow limits of State lines. The 
loyal, liberty-loving people of America and the world had hoped 
that the late fratricidal war had forever settled, in behalf of the 
nation, the gni of supremacy in every thing essential to the 
government of the Union. 

However much those old death-producing State rights theories 
may tickle the fancy of young men who fail to comprehend the 
glories of our whole country, their vision being so limited that 
the only political union they can understand is one of counties 
to constitute a State, we must hope that their sober second 
thought, strengthened by the events of the past, will lead to 
broader conclusions and result in a national patriotism now too 
often neglected, and thatolder and wiser men and loving women, 
remembering the trials and sufferings of thirty years ago, may 
hasten to prevent their repetition by destroying the seeds of old 
errors before they produce new national dangers. [Applause on 
the Republican nae] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the residue of my time to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY]. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. TAWNEY] will yield for a moment, I wish to ask unan- 
imous consent that the order providing for Friday evening ses- 
sions be dispensed with for this evening. There are no pension 
bills on the Calendar; and I make this request so that members 
may not be brought here unnecessarily this evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KILGORE). The gentleman 
from Virginia asks consent that the session for this evening be 
dispensed with. The rules require that at 5 o’clock on every 
Friday a recess shall be declared by the Speaker, and that the 
House shall reassemble at 8 o’clock for the pu of consider- 
ing private pension bills. The request is that the session of this 
evening be dispensed with. 

Mr. HEND ON of Iowa. Are there any pension bills on 
the Calendar? 

Mr. BURROWS. I Hope 5 of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] will be agreed to. I observe b 
an examination of the Calendar that there are no bills reported 
from the Pension Committees, and there is no business for a 
pension session. 

There being no objection, the motion of Mr. TUCKER was 
agreed to. 

ELECTION LAWS. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2331) 
to repeal all statutes relating to supervisors of elections and 
special 9 marshals, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the questions considered in the 
recent monetary debate in this House were questions of grave 
importance, involving the material prosperity of the individual 
citizen, and to that extent the prosperity of the nation. But the 
questions now under discussion extend far beyond the financial 
well-being of the people. Theyare broader and deeper than the 
material interests of any individual. They reach out into the 
broad domain of national sovereignty. They involve the right 
of the Federal Government, under the Constitution of the Union, 
to preserve its own existence and the existence of its beneficent 
institutions, in so far as that existence depends upon the purity 
of the national ballot box and the free and lawful exercise of the 
right to vote at national elections. 

importance, therefore, Mr. Speaker, these questions are in- 
comparably greater than any this Congress has or will consider. 
But however great their magnitude; however certain may be 
our defeat in the defense of this sacred right of our Government, 
or however fierce and raging may be the torrent of declamation 
ainst that right, or against the law that authorizes its exer- 
pS we should not be deterred from earnestly opposing this at- 
tempted overthrow of a great fundamental principle of our con- 
stitutional Government, even though we have never before en- 
joyed the distinguished honor of occupying a seat on this floor. 
tt was unnecessary, Mr. Speaker, when we first assembled in 
this Hall to inquire whether the occasion of our being sum- 
moned here was an extraordinary one. No man could look on 
the picture of our country, asit was painted by members of this 
House, and observe the payo condition of all branches of 
industry and trade, with its attendant consequences to the labor- 
ing men of our land, without feeling and knowing that suddenly 
some great calamity had come upon us to arrest individual prog- 
ress, and to darken the highway along which, nine months ago, 
under existing laws, we were 5 marching to the goal of 
universal happiness and unsurpassed national prosperity and 


power. 
confidently hoping that Congress might avert the impending 
disaster, we were summoned here in obedience to the imperative 


demand of the people, expressed 3 their Chief Magistrate. 


Sirs, it isa remarkable fact, one, the leaders of the Democracy will 
never be able to satisfactorily explain, that before the first step 
toward financial and industrial relief has been accomplished you 
have forced this House to abandon the further consideration of all 
economic legislation demanded by the pooni: and precipitated 
upon Congress and the country the discussion of those great 
questions of National and State sovereignty, long settled by tho 
i Pease judicial tribunal of the nation and sealed by the blood 
of her patriotic sons. 

From all over our land comes the inquiry, Why is this neces- 
sary? Why are those matters affecting the material well-bein; 
of the people knocking in vain at the doorsof this Congress 
Why have they been superseded by this proposed legislation, 
neither demanded nor favored by them? These are pertinent 
inquiries, susceptible of an answer; and when the people fully 
comprehend the motives and purposes of the gentlemen on the 
other side of this Chamber, they will readily draw their conclu- 
sions and denounce those who have thus made national and 
individual welfare subservient to personal and political ambi- 
tion. 

The purposes of these 8 can not be misunderstood, 


They have been exp: by the committee reporting this bill 
in unmistakable language, and the report and bill, have received 
the unqualified approval and indorsement of the leaders of the 


Democratic party on this floor. What are the purposes thus 

declared? I will read from the report of the majority of the com- 

mittee: ; 

eee every trace of the reconstruction measures be wiped from the statute 
S. 


When gentiemen stop to consider what is here expressed, when 
they consider that that declaration is aimed at the legislation 
between the 15th day of April, 1865, and the 15th day of 
uly, 1870, the most important legislative period in the history 
of the nation, they must agree with me that this is the declara- 
tion of a most remarkable legislative purpose. If your platform 
in 1892 had contained that declaration, and the people could 
have been made to believe that you would seriously attempt to 
carry it out, as you are now doing, there would not be a corporal’s 
of Democratic members on this floor, aside from those 
members from the Southern States, and the White House would 
now be occupied by that magnificent statesman and soldier, 
Benjamin Harrison. 

If itis your determined purpose to destroy these measures, 
including the Federal election laws and all the powers of the 
Government under them—— 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman allow me just a word? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Twill. 

Mr. OATES. You say if the people of this nation had known 
that the Democratic party was going to repeal these acts they 
would not have sent a half-dozen members here from any of the 
NorthernStates. Donot you believe that the people throughout 
the country know enough to read the Democratic platform and 
understand it? 

Mr.TAWNEY. To read it, yes; but to understand it is another 

uestion. I will answer the gentleman more fully in a moment, 

will say, in passing, that my remarks were in reference to the 
reconstruction measures passed during the period I have al- 
luded to. 

It is the remarkable declaration of your committee and not 
your platform I referred to. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. You so stated plainly. 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes: the reconstruction acts, not the elec- 
tion laws. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I say, if it is your determined purpose to 
wipe these measures from the statute books, why this ostenta- 
tious haste to accomplish that purpose? The particular power 
yo% seek to destroy can not be exercised until November, 1894. 

here will be no election until that time at which this Federal 
election machinery can be employed, or when these much-de- 
spised and execrated Federal ofticeholders can interfere with 
your quiet and peaceful manipulation of the ballot box. Cer- 
tainly the rights of no individual and the rights of no State are 
now suffering because of the existence of these laws. 

Do you expect, by promptly repealing these laws, to restore 
public confidence? Do you suppose the people of the United 
States are withholding their money from circulation because of 
the existence of these measures? Do you seriously believe that 
by destroying all Federal power to regulate the manner of the 
election of its own representatives, you will enable the commercial 
and the industrial enterprises, now suspended all over our land, 
to resume their wonted activity, or that it will meet the de- 
mands of the laboring men who are this day Jooking anxiously 
toward the capital of their nation for that immediate relief 
which will afford them permanent employment at remunerative 
wages? 
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If you know you can not, and do not 
of these things by the passage of this b 


t to, accomplish any 
or by destroying the 
reconstruction measures as proposed, why add to the distress 
of the peo; le or increase the burden under which our country is 


now ng, by threatening their destruction or attempting 
that which, hd you declared itin your last campaign to be your 
p 3e to accomplish, every trace of Democratic power north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line would have been swept from the face 
of the earth, and the reconstruction measures would remain se- 
cure upon the statute books where they were written by the peo- 
ple in the blood of patriotic citizens. 

But perhaps there is a sufficiently strong political, or sectional 
motive back of your clearly expressed purpose to destroy every 
vestige of the reconstruction measures. 

Mr. OATES. If the gentleman will allow me just there, I 
want to it is no matter what anyone saw proper to state in a 

rt. Every min of common sense knows that it is folly to 
about destroying all the reconstruction acts, when they have 
mostly been executed and are things of the past. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Then why was that declaration placed in the 
report of this committee? 

r. OATES. You will have to ask the committee. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Why bas that report received the unqualified 
indorsement of every Democraton this floor who has yet spoken? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Ask the gantleman from Alabama 
IMr. OaTEs] if he repudiates that report? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Why did the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Compton] the other day, boldly assert on this floor, that he hoped 
to see every trace of the reconstruction me sures wiped from 
our statute books? And I would ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. OATES] if he himself repudiates the n of 
his committee? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. He is a pretty honest fellow, and 
he may doit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OATES. I will tell you to-morrow, in what I have tosay 
upon this measure in my own time. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I havesaid there may be asufficiently strong 
political or sectional motive back of all this. This is the first 
time in thirty-three years you have bad control of the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the Government at the same 
time, and doubtless you realize the necassity for promptness in 
the matter of wiping from the statute buoks every trace of the 
reconstruction measures. Otherwise you may neveragain have 
the opportunity that now presents itself for the accomplishment 
of that purpose. 

Perchance, it may be, that you hope by this means to so arouse 
sectional or party feeling that the breach which now divides 
you on other questions may be healed and thus avert your prob- 
able defeat in that section of our country where, from the Con- 

nal Directory, it seems, only Populists and Democrats are 
allowed to vote. 
Mees rae! object indeed, and most worthily do you seek to at- 
t. 


But whatever your motives, or however deep the people may 
have fallen into the dangerous error and flatter themselves that 
heaven governs them by laws peculiar to themselves and their 
country, I firmly believe, sirs, when you boldly declare on the 
floor of the House of Representatives of the United States, as you 
have frequently done in the course of this debate, that itis your 

to wipe frum the statute books every trace of the recon- 
struction measures and destroy the power of the Government to 
insure honesty and fairness in the election o! its own Re nt- 
atives, that you are presuming too much upon the lethargy und 
supposed indifference of the people of the North and West; that 
there will be an awakening of public sentiment on this impor- 
tant subject. 

{t may not come until after you have accomplished your clearly 
exp purposes, but that it will come is certain; and when it 
does, and the people realize the papa Ae your present pur- 

as declared upon this floor, and in report.of your com- 
mittee, qar significance and your power as a political organiza- 
tion will pass finally and forever into ancient history, loaded 
down with the disapproval and condemnation of a great people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what are the reconstruction measures, and 
what are the all unds for wiping every trace” of them 
from the statute ay? 

The fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which distinctly defines citizenship and places it under 
poise ape protection. is the first great measure of reconstruc- 

m. 
anew basis the question of suifrage in the United States and 
modified the relations of the States to it. f 

Fortunately these two important measures of reconstruction 
are beyond your power. They can not be impaired or annulled, 
except by the Supreme Court; which, happily for the people, as 
atts ee will jealously guard and enforce them to their 

est extent. 


The second is the fifteenth amendment, which settled upon | 


The reconstruction measures within your power and the scope 
of your purpose to destroy are, first, those acts for the restora- 
tion and more efficient government of the rebel States,” passed 
March 2and March 23, 1367. Butas the repeal of these measures 
would seriously impair, if not entirely destroy the political status 
of many States as members of the Union, they may be considered 
as reasonably safe from Democratic assault. 

Second, the ‘‘ Tenure-of-oftice act: the Civil rights” act; 
the act entitled the elective franchise,” and the act entitled 
‘erimes against the elective franchise and the civil rights of 
citizens,” and other meisuves of equal importance. 

_ By the pending bill you propose to begin your work of destruc- 
tion, how? By repe:ling the last two acts referred to. Whata 
sublimely ridiculous spectacle you presentin that e Tort! A great 
political organization, but lately intrusted by the people with 
the absolute control of every co rdinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, except the judiciary, in full possession of every depart- 
ment, of the Government, controlling every appointive office and 
officer, having at your command the Army and Navy of the 
nation—with all this power, civil and military, you propose as 
your first legislative act, what? The destruction of the law en- 
acted for the protection of the elective franchise of the people, 
and to destroy also that other equally valuable act, ‘‘crimes 
against theelective franchise aid ihe civil rights of citizens.” 

But that is not all. In doing this you positively deny the ex- 
istence of any constitutional power in this great Government of 
ours to protect the most sacred right of an American citizen— 


To show the general character and purpose of the laws you 
proposo to and the acts they prohibit and punish, I will 
ere quote a few-sections: ; 


lay, prevent, or obstruct any citizen from doing ar an ony Bia = neoane 
„ Terri- 


risoned not less than one month, nor more than one year, or be punished 

y both such fine and imprisonment. (See paragraphs 2004-2010.) 

Sec, 5411. If, at any election for Representative or Delegate in 
any person y person wtes and votes, or attempts to vote, in thename 
of any other person, whether living, dead, or fictitious; or votes more than 
once at the same election for any candidate for the same office; or votes ata 
without hav- 
galawful right to vote; or does any unlawful act to secure an o u- 
ny person; or by force, threat, intimida- 
tion, bribery, reward, or offer thereof, unlawfully prevents any qualified 
voter of any 5 he 


say such State or Territory to 
fi 


election in the discharge of his duties; K auy means, or other un 
lawful means, induces officer of an el on or officer whose duty it is to 
ascertain, announce, or declare the result of any such election, or give or 
make any certificate, document. or evidence in relation ‘thereto, to violate 
or refuse to comply with his duty or any law lating the same: or know- 
ingly receives the vote of any person not entitled to vote, or refuses to re- 

ve the vote of any person entitled to vote, or aids, counsels, ures, or 
advises such voter, on, or officer to do any act hereby made a crime, 
or omittodoany duty the omission of which is hereby made a crime, or at- 
tempt to do so, he shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500, or by 
8 more than three years, or by both, and shall pay the costs 
rosecution. 


as à voter any person not entitled to be registered, or refuses to register 


any entitled to be registered: or if any such officer or other person 
who any duty to perform in to such registration or election, 
in declaring the result thereof, or giving for 


, announcing, 
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making any certificate, document, or evidence in relation thereto, know- 
refuses to any duty required by law, or violates 
FTT unünthorized by law relating to 


act 

or affecting such registration or election, or the result thereof, or any cer- 

tificate nn aE Sn oy br neste in relation thereto: oy yet papoa. aids, 

counsels. procures, or advises any such vi z meer any 

act n a crime, or to omit act the poss Fa of which is hereby 

made a crime, every such person be punishable as prescribed in the 
section. 


I should be glad if any gentleman the other side could 
point out a single act which he, as a citizen, has a right to per- 
form which he is prohibited from core | by these sections, or by 
any of the sections sought to be repealed, The language of these 
sections is very plain and direct, and I now to the gentle- 
men if they desire to preserve to themselves and their constitu- 
ents all their rights under the Constitution and laws of the land, 
all they have to do is to retain these election laws and refrain 
from doing those things which are wrong and are prohibited by 
them. hoever is willing that others may enjoy the ‘hts 
which he himself claims can find nothing in these lawsor their 
injunctions which he can 1 condemn. 

ut whit are the speci 2 
justify before the people the repeal of these laws which for twenty- 
three years have stood upon our statute books, protecting the 
elective franchise and punishing those who offend against it? 
Numerous grounds have been urged, but they can all be grouped 
under three heads: À 

First. That the platform of the Democratic party demands it. 

Second. That the laws sought to be repealed are unconstitu- 
tional and void. 

Third. That they are unwise and inexpedient. 

The first proposition lacks the merit of being sustained by the 
fact. I have read your platform carefully, and it does not con- 
tain a word about wiping every trace of the reconstruction meas- 
ures from the statute books.” Nor is there anything there de- 
manding the repeal of the existing election laws, which are part 
of these reconstruction measures. Your platform is entirely si- 
lent on both these propositions. We must infer,therefore, that 
if you. or any of you, hud in mind during the campaign the carry- 
ing out of either of these measures, you carefully concealed it 
from the people in that section of our country where they look 


upon the ballot box as one of the sacred institutions of their Gov- | 


ernment. 

If that Democratic document called a platform, always con- 
structed to get in on, but never to stand on, had declared 
of either of these purposes, and the people, with full knowledge 
of the facts, had e you to power, they could not complain 
of your promptness in carrying out that declaration, even though 
they might consider it unpatriotic. But since your platform ob- 
serves a complete silence on the subject, the people may not so 
readily understand the undue haste which 
in wiping every trace of the reconstruction measures from the 
statute books,” including our mon election laws, and I fear, 
sirs, you will appeal to your platform in vain for that justifica- 
tion of which you will stand so much in need. I read from your 
platform the only plank which refers at all to the subject of Fed- 
eral control of elections: 


We warn the people of our common mpeg jeaious for the preservation 
of their free institutions, that the policy of Federal control of elections, to 
Which the Republican party has committed itself, is fraught with the gravest 
@angers, y less momentous than would result from a revolution 
pracucally establishing a monarchy onthe ruins ot the Republic. It strikes 
at the North as well as the South and injures the colored citizen even more 
than the white. It means a horde of deputy marshals 3 polling place, 
armed with Federal power, returning boards appoimted and controlled by 
Federal authority, the outrage of the electoral rights of the people in the 
several States; thé subjugation of the colored people to the control of the 

in power and the revival of race an 8 


utmost 

and ibed b; blican 

ous fin hat ever eee 4 e of the Senate. 
Such a policy if sanctioned by law— 
Mark the language, If sanctioned by law.” This clearly re- 

a to a future policy and not to a policy based on existing 
ws— 

would mean the dominance of a self- 

and the 


Bion, which is 


ating oligarchy of officeholders, 
first entrusted with its machinery could be dislodged from 


anappeal to the reserved right of the ie to resist oppres- 
inherent in all pets pelea e 9 


lican party 
us latest authoritative utterance that its success in the coming 
election will mean the enactment of the force bili and the usurpation of des- 
potic contrel over the elections in all the States. 

This concluding paragraph precludes any one from claimi 
that the policy of Federal control of elections here 9 
was that authorized by our present laws, but was that intended 
to beauthorized by the led force bill” which was defeated 
in the Fifty-first Con 5 

President Cleveland, in accepting the nomination for the high 
office he now holds, said: 

We have also assumed in our covenant with those whose support we in- 


vite, the duty of opposing to the deata another avowed our ad- 
versaries, which, under the guise of protecting covers but does 


grounds upon which you expect to 


in favor | 


you have manifested | 


not conceal a design thereby to perpetuate the power of a afraid to 
VCC the Amer - 


He referred to this force- bill plank of the Democratic platform. 
The plank itself refers exclusively to the force bill defeated in 
1890. There is nothing in that k which can be construed or 
twisted into a condemnation of the Federal election laws which 
Gen. Grant signed and which have been on the statute books 
ever since. Asa matter of fact, the Democratic platform con- 
tains no condemnation of the laws for the protection of Federal 
elections, and the bill under discussion rests on no warrant, 
manéate, or support in the Democratic platform. 

The second ground relied on is that these laws are unconsti- 
tutional, in, that they violate the sovereign rightof the State to 
control all elections held within the State, without the interfer- 
ence of Federal power. Or, to put it in another form, that, ex- 
cept in cases of neglect or absolute refusal on the part of the 
State, the Federal Government has no right or constitutional 
power to exercise any control whatever over the election of its 
own representatives. The grand fallacy of this proposition lies 
in the fact that it withholds from the National ernment the 
benefit of its constitutional right of self-p-eservation until it 
may bə too weak to exercise if, and places its continued exist- 
ence solely at the mercy of the several States. This was never 
contemplated by the men who framed the Constitution, nor by 
the people who adopted it. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] argued at length 
to prove that the right of sufrage comes primarily from the 
State; that it is not the creation of the Federal Constitution, nor 
anitural right; and then he says: 

Ifthe right of suffrage comes from the State, there is no power that can 
control that right outside of the power that gave ft. 

it is undoubtedly true that the right of voting is not, like the 
right of life and liberty, treated as a natural right. But it is 
treated like any o:her matter affecting the interests of society. 
The question of who shall ss the right is one of expediency, 
and the States may prescribe the qualifications, excluding those 
who are not so possessed, provided they do not exclude any on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

But does it follow from this that the State has the power to fix 
the time, place, or manner of exercising the right of suffrage in 
the matter of the election of officers for the United States Gov- 
erament, who are to serve the perk of the United States, not 
those ol any individual State? not, where do the States derive 
their power to regulate the right of suffrage in this respect? 
This power is derived wholly from section 4, Article I of the Con- 
sti m, which provides as follows: 

‘Thetimes, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
Tesentatives shall be prescribed ineach State by the Legislature thereof;, but 
the Congress may, at any time, by law make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept. as to the places of choosing S 

It is from this provision that the States derive ail their power 
to enact laws prescribing the time, place, and mannerof holding 
these elections. They possess no rightsin this by virtue 
of any reserved power, but by virtue of this express power, and, 
although the abstract right of suffrage may be the creature of 
the State, without this grant of power the States could not law- 
fully regulate tae exercise of that right in the matter of choos- 
ing Senators and Representatives of the National Government. 

It will he observed, too, from this section of the Constitution, 
that the power given to Congress touching this subject is as 
broad as that given to the States. In the grant to the States it 
would seem to make it imperative upon them to exercise the 

T conferred, while in the grant to Congress its exercise is 
eft to its discretion. Yet this discretion issubject to no restric- 
tions whatever. According tothe terms of the grant, Congress 
may at any t'me,” by law make regulations prescribing the 
time, place, and manner of holding such elections. or may alter 
any regulations of that character which may have been enacted 
by the Legislatures of the States. Regulations enacted by Con- 
gress in pursuance of this grant of power, become, by the Con- 
stitution, the supreme law of the land. 

If Congress should, therefore, make regulations covering the 
whole subject-matter of the grant, ali State laws on the same 
subject would thereby become inoperative and void. But the 
laws you seek to repeal do not cover the whole subject-matter of 
the grant. They only relate to the manner of electing these 
oflicers, and merely alter the regulations of the States by the 
enactment of other regulations supplemental thereto, leaving 
tho-e State regulations which are unaffected by these laws in 
full force and effect. The authority for this is necessarily im- 
plied in the power to at any time make or alter such regula- 
tions” as are prescribed by the States. 

The power on the part of Congress to do this is not, there- 
fore, as claimed by many of the gentlemen on the other side, 
merely ve and contingent,” but primary and absolute, 
and w. in its discretion Congress passes such laws pursuant 
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to that power, in so far as they relate to the subject-matter of 
the power, they are paramount and supreme. 

The majority report of the committee, and many gentlemen 
who have spoken on the other side of this question, have cited 
us to the proceedings of many of the State conventions which 
considered and discussed the proposed Constitution prior to its 
adoption, and also to the modifications of this clause which 
these conventions suggested. 

These ure relied on to prove that the original and primary power 
toprescribe the times, places, and manner of holding the elections 
of Senators and Representatives was intended to bə vested in 
the States, and that the power granted to Congress for this pur- 
pose was merely ‘‘ permissive and contingent upon the neglect 
or absolute refusal on the part of the States to exercise their 
power. There can be no doubt that many of these conventions 
suggested radical changes in this particular clause of the Con- 
stitution. Butif the gentlemen will take the trouble to study 
these proposed changes and the reasons assigned for suggesting 
them, they will discover that instead of Se their present 
contention they absolutely destroy it. These changes were all 
. because the States recognized the fact that this clause, 
as it then stood, gave to Congress original and exclusive power 
over the matter of the time, place, and manner of holding these 
elections, if, in its discretion, it chose to exerciseit. And il was 
to qualify this power and make it merely permissive and con- 
Sy ea at these changes were suggested. But they were not 

opted. 

The clause was adopted by the people as originally submitted 
without change of any kind, and so it has since remained, The 
interpretation given this clause by the original States, there- 
fore, and their propona changes, instead of proving that this 
grant of power ngress was intended to rmissive and 
contingent only, shows that that is what some of the States de- 
sired it to be, while the adoption of the clause without change 
leaves the grant of power to Congress, where these States clearly 
saw it would be, primary and absolute, when in its discretion 
Congress sees fit to exercise it. 

If the gentlemen have read the debates in the several conven- 
tions in which the Constitution was considered prior to its adop- 
tion, they know that those who opposed this clause did so on the 

und that it clothed Congress with the very power they say it 
oes not now possess, while those who favored the clause admit- 
ted the claim of its opponents, but justified the existence of the 
power on the ground that it was necessary to the preservation 
of the Union. These historical facts disprove conclusively the 
claim now made by the enemies of our Federal election laws and 
the enemies of all power on the part of the Government to pro- 
tect the elective franchise of the people. The claim is utterly 
without any foundation, save what it finds in their hatred of these 
laws, and the opportunity they afford the General Government 
to protect the purity of the national ballot box. 
n his history of the Constitution (volume II) Curtis says: 


This provision originated with the committee on detail, but as reported 
by them there was no other authority reserved to Congress itself than that 
of altering the regulations of the States, and this authority extended as well 
to the place of choosing the Senators as to all the other circumstances of 
the election. In the convention, however, the authority of Congress was 
extended beyond the alteration of the State regulations, 80 as to embrace a 
power to make rules as well as to alter those made 25 the States. But 
the place of choosing Senators was excepted altogether from this restrain- 
ing authority and left to the States. Mr. Madison, in his minutes, adds the 
explanation that the power of Congress to make regulations was supplied 
to enable them to regulate the eleciions if the States should neglect or re- 
fuse to do so. But the text of the Constitution, as finally settled, gives au- 
thority to Co’ ss at any time to make or alter such regulations,” 
and this would seem to confer a power, which, when exercised, must be 
paramount, whether a State regulation exists at the time or not. 


Alexander Hamilton, one of the fathers of the Constitution, 
speaking of this clause, said: 


Lam greatly mistaken if there be any article more completely defensible 
than this. Its propriety rests upon the evidence of thfs plain proposition: 
that avery government ought to contain in itself the means of its own pres- 
ervation. 


Again that great exponent of the Constitution says, touching 
the same clause: 


Nothing can be more evident than that an exclusive power of regulating 
elections for the National Government in the hands of the State isla- 
tures would leave the existence of the Union entirely at their mercy. They 
could atany moment annihilate it by neglecting to provide for the choiceof 
persons to administer its affairs. It is to little purpose to say that aneglect 
oromission of this kind would not be likely to take place. 
The constitutional poems of the thing, without an equivalent for the 
„is an unanswerable objection. * It we are in a humor to presume 
the abuses of power, it is as fair to presume them on the part of the State 
government as on the part of the General Government. And as it is more 
consonant to the rules of a just theory to trust the Union with the care of 
its own existence than to transfer that care to any other hands, if abuses 
of power are to be hazaraded onthe one side or the other, it is more rational 
to hazard them where the power would naturally be placed than where it 
would unnaturally be placed. 


These words will appeal to the people to-day as they did to 
our ancestors when they were uttered in defense of this clause of 
the Constitution. They prove the existence of that power for 


which we are contending on this floor, and also show most con- 
clusively the necessity for the exercise of that power on the part 
of Congress. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the evidence of the existénce of this con- 
stitutional power is not limited to the contemporaneous history 
and the statements of those who made and adopted the Federal 
Constitution. The Supreme Court of the United States has re- 
peatedly decided that, under the Constitution, Congress has the 
power to, at my time, make or alter regulations prescribing the 
time, place, and manner of holding elections for Representatives 
in Congress, and it has also decided that these laws which you 
propose to repeal, and which were passed to protect the elective 
franchise, and for that purpose alone, and to punish crimes 
against it, are a proper and constitutional exercise of that power. 

In the case entitled Hz parte Siebold, decided at the October 
term in 1879, and reported in volume 100, United States Re- 
Portes Eade 371, the Supreme Court, through Mr. Justice Brad- 

ey, said: 

It seems to us that the natural sense of these words (the clause of the Con- 
stitution under discussion) is the contrary of that assumed by the counsel 
of the petitioners. After ürst authorizing the States to prescribe the regu- 
lations, it is added "The Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations.” Make or alter.” Whatisthe plain meaning of these words? 
If not under the pre ession of some abstract theory of the relations be- 
tween the States and National Government we should not have any di- 
culty in understanding hem. Thore is clearly no declaration that the 
regulations shall be made either wholly by the State Legislatures or wholly 
by Congress. If Congress does not interfere, of course they may be made 
wholly by the State, but if it chooses to interfere there is nothing in 
the words to prevent its doing so, either wholly or partially. On the con- 
trary their necessary implication is that they may do either. It may either 
make the regulations or it may alter them. If it only alters, leaving, as 
manifest convenience requires, the general organization of the polls to the 
States, there results a necessary coöperation of the two governments in 
regulating the subject. But no repugnance in the system can arrive thence; 
for the power of Congress over the subject is paramount, It may be exer- 
cised as and where Congress sees fit toexercise it. When exercised, the ac- 
tion of Congress, so far as it extends and conflicts with the regulations of 
the State, necessarily supersedes them. 

To the same effect see the opinion in the case of Hx parte Yar- 
brough. (110 U.S. R., 651.) 

This is not only an authoritative answer but a logical one, 
an incontrovertible answer to every proposition advanced by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] and the other gen- 
tlemen on the other and Democratic side of this question who 
deny the constitutionality of these laws. 

In advocating their constitutionality, therefore, we are su 

rted notalone by the contemporaneous circumstances surround- 

ng the adoption of that great instrument, but we are also sus- 
tained by the judgment of the supreme judicial tribunal of our 
land, in whose judgment the people of the United States now. 
and always will, have more confidence than in the judgment of 
any individual Democrat, I care not whether he be the President 
of the United States or a member of Congress. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is said that these laws are unnecessary, 
unwise, and inexpedient. If this is so, it is strange that during 
the twenty-three years they haye remained on the statute books 
they have never been criticised and their repeal has never been 
demanded by any national political convention, either Democratic, 
Republican, Prohibition, Greenback, Antimonopolist, or Popu- 
list. Idefy any man on this floor to show mea line in the platform 
of any national Democratic convention or any other national polit- 
ical convention that even intimated a desire to have these laws 
repealed for any reason whatsoever. I hold in my hand the na- 
tional platforms adopted by every party since 1870, andany gen- 
tleman who doubts my statement may examine them. 

But nevertheless we are told that the people demand the re- 
peal of these laws upon this ground. Iam mistaken, sirs, if they 
will not rather look upon this as a serious reflection upon their 
intelligence and patriotism. They know that governments 
based upon popular suffrage can be successful and exist onl 
to the extent that the will of the people is freely expressed, 
fairly and honestly ascertained, and fully obeyed. They know, 
too, that it is of the greatest consequence, and essential to our 
existence and success as a nation,that the purity and sanctity 
of the ballot should be guarded by the best and wisest legislation 
that eee statesmanship can devise. They know also that 
this fact can not be overestimated in a Government like ours, 
where the supreme power is vested in the whole people to be 
exercised by the ballot,and that, therefore, fairness and honesty 
in the conduct of the elections alone will keep pure the sources 
of power and thus promote peace and good order and give sta- 
bility to our institutions. 

In maay States much progress has been made in the matter of 
ballot reform, and yet many of the best and wisest of our citi- 
zens consider that our institutions are in peril from the fact that 

pular elections are so frequently controlled by fraud and vio- 

ence. Why, then, should the people favor the destruction of 
the only machinery the Federal Government has to insure a fair 
and honest expression of the popular will in the choice of its 
Representatives? Our population is constantly and rapidly in- 
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b Our large cities are multiplying, making more difi- 
cult an 


ve the problem of how to secure and preserve free- 
dom and fairness in elections. 

We know we do not to-day secure and record a fair and honest 
expression of 12,000,000 of voters, and within the lifetime of 
some of the 8 generation the number will have reached 
30,000,000. ith these facts staring us in the face, constitutin 
oneof our greatest dangers to our institutions, you tell us that it 
itis unwise and inexpedient for the Federal Government to en- 
act any laws on the subject, and that those enacted in the past 
for the protection of the elective franchise of the people and the 
punishment of those who commit fraud and violence at the polls 
must be destroyed. 

You say that the interest of the State in this respect is the in- 
terest of the nation; that, therefore, the interest of the nation 
will be protected by the law enacted to protect the interest 
of the State. This conclusion depends wholly upon the alleged 
identity of interest, and whether the laws of the State are 
adequate for the purpose sought to be accomplished and are 
honestly administered. The State is but a constituent part of 
the nation. It owes to every other State the duty of fairly choos- 
ing its Senators and Representatives, but the people of the other 
States have an interest in seeing that each individual State dis- 
charges this duty faithfully,and there is no means by which the 
can protect their interests in this regard except by and throug: 
the Federal Government. 

This being so, I maintain that it is not only unwise and inex- 
pedient, but amounts almost to a crime against the nation for 
this Congress to destroy the only means the Federal Govern- 
ment has to protect the rights and interests of all the States and 
of the people of the United States, in the matter of fairly and 
honestly choosing citizens to represent the States and the peo- 
ple in the National Congress. t those who are willing i 
the interests of the nation in this important matter wholly 
within the jurisdiction of State control, under the administra- 
tion of State laws, by State officials, read the report of Hon. 
William Lawrence, of Ohio, chairman of a Congressional com- 
mittee appo miea to investigate the frauds committed in the 
election of 1868, before there were any Federal laws on the sub- 
ject. With your permission I will read a few paragraphs from 

t report: 


In every country where popular suffrage has existed it has been found 
necessary to l ate against election frauds. (Citing statutes from Rich- 
ard II to Victoria.) 


The State of New York had been prolific in election frauds. (Citing om- 
cial reports for 1838, 1845, 1857, and 1858.) 

But appalling and startling as these have been in our past history, they 
are all surpassed in some Op see by those perpetrated in the general elec- 
tion in the State, and especi in the city of New York, on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1868. These frauds were the result of a systematic plan of 
portion, stealthily arranged and boldly executed, not merely 

egraded d radoes, but with the direct sanction, approval, or aid of ma: 
prominent officials or citizens of New York, with the shrewdly conceal 
connivance of others, and almost without an effort to discourage or prevent 
them by any of those in whose interests and political party associations they 
were successfully executed, who could not fail to have cognizance of them, 
and whose duty it was to e , defeat, and punish them. 

These frauds were so varied in character that they comprehended every 
known crime against the election franchise. They corrupted the adminis- 
tration of justice, degraded the judiciary, defeated the execution of the laws, 
subverted for the time being in New York State the essential principles of 

pular government; robbed the r le of that great State of their rightful 
choice of electors of President and Vice-President, of a governor, and other 
officers; disgraced the most prosperous city of the Union; encouraged the 
enemies of republican government here and elsewhere to deride our insti- 
tutions as a failure, and endangered the peace of the Republic by an at- 
tempt to defeat the will of the people in the choice of their rulers. 

The events of the past year in New York and the evidence taken by the 
committee furnish the proof of all these allegations. Among the most prom- 
inent of the frauds committed in the interest of the Democratic party in the 
a and Same of New York in connection with the election in November, 

„are these: 

1. Many thousands of aliens fraudulently procured, or were furnished, 
with certificates of naturalization illegally or fraudulently issued, by means 
of which they were enabled to register as voters and voted in violation of 


law. 

2. Many hundreds of certificates of naturalization were granted in the 
names of fictitious persons to be used by native-born and naturalized citi- 
zens and aliens in falsely registering as voters, and to enable them to vote 
m: times at the elections. 

3. Many hundreds of persons in New York City voted from two to forty 
re each under assumed or fictitious names fraudulently registered for 

e purpose. z 

4. Extensive frauds were committed in canvassing tickets, and names of 
voters were entered on the poll lists, and Democratic tickets counted as if 
voters representing them voted, when no such persons voted at all. 

5. To accomplish these frauds gross neglect of duty and disregard of law 
so great as to evince a criminal purpose prevailed in some of the courts, 
while officers and Democratic 1 of almost every grade, either by of- 
ficial influence or otherwise, aided, sanctioned, or knew of and failed to pre- 
vent them. The same influences shielded the perpetrators in nearly all 
cases from detection or arrest, and when arrested they have, through the 
agency of 3 officers and others charged with the duty of prosecution, 
esca al Ua power 

6. Through these agencies the Democratic electors of President and Vice- 
President and the Democratic candidate for governor of the State of New 
York were fraudulently elected. 

7. And the investigations of the committee show that existing State laws 
and the mode of enforce them are wholly inadequate to prevent these 
frauds, but that Congress the power to enact laws which, if faithfully 
executed, will to some extent furnish remedies hereafter, 


There is no law of professing to prevent or punish frauds in vot- 
ing or elections, and the penalties to certificates of nat- 
uralization are by no means adequate. 
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the guilty es who cast them are at large without fear of punishment 
proves that something must be done toprevent these frauds or elections will 
soon degenerate into a mockery or a sham. ( 5 

These frauds extended to other counties of the State asshown by the testi- 
mony and asdemonstrated by the same tests applied to the city. (Page 63. 

In view of all the facts it is safe to estimate that the total fraudulent 
illegal votes cast in the Stateof New York at the election in November, 1868, 
were not less than and . 50,000 votes. (Page 64.) 

Such was the last Presidential election conducted in New York City ex- 
clusively under State supervision. 


It may be said, however, that this is a report made by a Re- 
ee committee to a Republican Congress, and therefore 
iscredited in the minds of our Democratic brethren. This reap. 
so, with your permission I will read part of an article publish 
in the New York Times, a Democratie newspaper, on May 18, 
1870, just thirteen days before the passage of these election laws. 
Permit me to say that the article does not appear in a disap- 
inted organ. An examination of the files shows that the 
Times supported the successful ticket, and that the election was 
a State as well as a city election. The article is as follows: 


[New York Times, Wednesday, May 18, 2870. 


THE ELECTION—A LIGHT VOTE AND A HEAVY COUNT IN THE CITY—ONE 
HUNDRED AND TEN THOUSAND BALLOTS CAST BY EIGHTY THOUSAND 
VOTERS—GROSS ELECTION FRAUDS—THE REPEATING OF LAST FALL OUT- 
DONE IN THE CITY. 

Those of our citizens who had occasion to travel about the city yesterday 
and observed the quiet that prevailed in the various wards and election dis- 
tricts, the lack of all excitement or apparent interest in the election, and 
the absence of the crowds that usually throng about the poll: places on 
election day, will be astonished at the heavy vote that is returned as having 
been cast, and will wonder where the voted came from. 


REPEATING 


In view of the exposure of the gross election frauds in this city at last 
fall's election—for they were freely admitted and condemned by both fac- 
tions of the Democratic party in the halls of the Legislature last winter—it 
was not generally supposed that they would be again resorted to at this 
election. When the leaders of Tammany Hall discovered, as they did last 
November, that their own candidates as well as their opponents might be 
made tosuffer from these frauds, they demanded that “ repeating should be 
stopped.” The anti-Tammany factions of the Democrats who claimed that 
they had been forced into the business in order to fight the devil with his 
own weapons, also echoed the demand that beeps should be stopped.” 
And yet in no election for 3 past has the b of repeating been car- 
ried on in a more open and shameless manner than it was yesterday. The 
police made not the slightest effort to prevent it, although they saw it done 
continually before th eyes, and they actually re to arrest men for 
doing it when called upon by citizens and even magistrates, saying that 
they had been placed under the orders of the inspectors and would make no 
arrests unless requested to do so by them. 

In the First, Second, Fourth. Fifth, Seventh, Eleventh, Thirteenth,and Seyen- 
teenth wards gangs of ee marched to and fro from one polling place 
to another all day long without the slightest interruption from the police. 
In some cases they would walk out of the po! place into the street, and 
there, in the face and eyes of the police, would c their coats and hats 
and receive their names and directions from the leaders of the gangs before 
starting for the next place torepeat their ballots. Not only the police, but 
the inspectors of elections were perfectly cognizant of their do’ and so 
far from making any effort to prevent the frauds, in many cases they facili- 
tated their commission and appeared to be in full sympathy and collusion 
with the repeaters. 

In the first district of the Fourth ward the frauds were so t that 
one of the poll clerks became appalled at their enormity, and a do 
his post repaired to Judge Bosworth’s office to relate his experience. 
stated that he had seen one man with a clnbfoot vote six times without 
question from the inspectors; that he had been called on to record five 
men named Powers as having voted when the registry allowed only two, 
and he clinched his char; with the general fact that whereas the regis 
contained 700 names, at 10.30 o'clock 500 of them had been voted, and noch 
whatever had been kept on the registry. Commissioners Brennan and 
Manniere visited the polling place of the district and became so Moronghiy 
convinced of the truth of the charges that upon their return the inspectors 
were summarily dismissed and other men appointed with the hope that 
Sar would prova better ones. 

e question will naturally occur to every reader how such men came to be 
8 inspectors ot elections, or why they were not taken into custody by 
mimissioners Brennan and Manniereafter their rascality was thus pl 
demonstrated, instead of being merely suspended. question the Com- 
missioners may perhaps be able toanswer. The question will naturally be 
asked too, who pma these repeaters? For they certainly do not do that kind 
of work for not . Fortunately the public are enabled this time to fix 
the responsibility where it belongs. None of the Democratic factions opposed 
to Tammany Hall, neither the “Young Democracy nor the “Democratic 
Union,“ nor the “Constitutional Union” had any ticket in the field, and there- 
fore had no motive for employing repeaters. nless they were employed 
5 the Republican party, which no one pretends, they must have been em- 
p oyed by Tammany Hall, and the election frauds yesterday are to be set 
own as another specimen of the boasted “reform ” that reconstructed Tam- 
many promised to inaugurate under the new charter. 


Here is a notable instance of repeating I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the House, and this, let me say, as has been suggested, 
is a Democratic newspaper. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And permit me, in order to avoid any pe 
sible misconception in regard to the matter, to say that the New 
York Times was at that ə under the same control which con- 


tinued through the election and the first term of Grover Cleve- 
land and 2 rted him. 

Mr. TA 
ruption. 


Y. Iamobliged to the gentleman for the inter- 
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I refer now to this instance of repeating: 


JUSTICE HOGAN BEATEN BY A REPEATER. 


Justice Hogan, who resides in Morris street, First ward, ted him- 
TTT morning for the p . 
and proceed to 


was therefore cheated out of his vote, and, magistrate though he was, could 
obtain no redress. 

It was to protect the people of the United States from such fraud 
and corruption as is here described that these laws were passed. 
These fraudulent and corrupt practices were not confined, how- 
ever, tothecity of New York. ey were perpetrated in many of 
the States, in someof themsupplemented by the most disgraceful 
and brutal ou that ever were committed on the citizens of 
acivilized land. Notwithstanding all this, these laws have been 
denounced as t, nical and subversive of the rights of the 
citizens. They have been anathematized by gentlemen on this 
floor in language as bitter as unpatriotic minds could conceive. 
But, notwithstanding all this, it is a historical fact that these 
frauds and outrages continued in certain parts of our countr 
lonz after these laws were enacted. In proof of this [ will r 
a letter written by Gen. Grant in 1876, as follows: 


GENERAL GRANT TO GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Senate Executive Documennt, No. 85, first session, Forty-fourth Congress.) 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1876. 
DEAR SIR: Iam in receipt of your letter of the 22d of July, and all the 
inclosures enumerated therein, giving an account of the late barbarous 
Massacre of innocent men atthe town of Hamburg, S.C. The views which 
ya express as to theduty cleat owe to 3 of office, and to the citizens, 


secure to all their civil rights, including the right to vote according tothe 
dictates of their own consciences, and the further duty of the Executive of 


lly concur in. The scene at 
Ham „ as cruel, bloodthirsty, wanton, unprovoked, and as uncalled for 
as it was, is only a tition of the course that has been pursued in other 
Southern States wit! the last few years, notably in Mississippi and Lou- 


egy ak eat nd epee Mtoe bo officials chosen th h fraud and vio- 
lence, such as would hardly be accredited to savages, m less to a civilized 
Christian N How these things are to continue, or what is to 
be the final remedy, the great er of the Universe alone knows. But I 
have an apiaing faith that the remedy will come. and come ily. and 
t will come peacefully. There has never been a desire on the 
po oft orth to humiliate the South. Nothing has been claimed for one 
tate that is not freely accorded to all the others, unless it may be theright 
to kill negroes and Republicans without fear of punishment, and without 
—— 8 caste or reputation. This has seemed to be a privilege claimed by a 
‘ew States. 

I repeat again that I fully agree with you as to the measure of your duties 
in the present emergency, and as to my duties. Go on, and let every gov- 
where the same dangers threaten the of his State, go on in the 

rformance of his duties tothe humblest as well as the proud- 
est citizen, and I will give every aid for which 1 can find law or constitu- 
tional power. Government that can not give protection to the life, prop- 
erty.and all guaranteed civil rights (in this country the greatest is the un- 
trammeled bailot) to the citizen is in so far a failure, and every energy of 
the oppressed should be exerted (always within the law. and by constitu- 
tional means) to lost privileges or protection. Too-teng denial of 
teed ie sure to lead to revolution, bloody revolution, where suf- 
‘ering must fall upon the guilty as well as the innocent. Expressing the 
hope that the better judgment and coöperation of the citizens of the state 
over which you have oe so ably may enable you to secure a fair trial 
and punishment of all offenders, without distinction of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, and without aid from the Federal Government, 
but with the promise of such aid on the conditions named in the foregoing, I 
subscribe myself, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Hon. D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor of South Carolina. 

But in other parts of the Union these laws and their adminis- 
tration received the highest commendation from those who had 
strenuously opposed their passage. When the act approved 
May 31, 1870, was under discussion in the House, Hon. S. S. Cox, 
of New York, to whose high character and broad statesmanship 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. COMPTON], a few days ago, 
paid such high tribute, in which we all, irrespective of party, 
are ready to join, said: 

It isa bill to institute a Federal police, spy, and informer system, so as to 
control by force State elections. 

Seven years thereafter, when chairman of à committee of this 
House, appointed to investigate the alleged election frauds of 
New York City and other cities, Mr. Cox referred in the follow- 
ing commendatory linguage to the act he had denounced so 
severely before its passage and its administration: 

Of Commissioner Davenport's plan Mr. Cox said: 


Step by step he developed to the committee his actions from the first ap- 
5 : 
men 
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when he arrested those who had violated th 


tions ted a tions for the appointment of supervisors. Thecourt, 
follo the d ots Woodruff in 1872, the lists which 


ons Were made 
undred and sixty- 
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nine electoral districts two supervisors of different parties were on hand 
su the and aid the local or State och als. = to 


books were sent to the United States supervisor and com: The 

name, the number of the house, the number of the rooms floors, and 

other descriptions as to nativity, color, length of residence in the assembly 

district, county or State, of the voter were prom: made. Naturalization 

uired into and other qualitications, and 

ified; instructions were then issued and printed in 

to the supervisors. They are found in the testimony of Mr. e The 

Aa here was 

preliminary inves on was re- 

eee or had as to the registration or as to the ballots, or the poll lists, tal- 

es, check books, certificates, statements, and returns by the State and other 

officers. No interference was allowed to defraud the honest voter of his 

right, except in a few instances, and no fraudulent votes were given except 
in a few rare instances. 


DETAILS OF THE SYSTEM, 


FE ge instructions referred of went down to the smallest and remotest de- 


n district, but simp 
trict 


with the lists, for the age of a voter. ence, and other matters, so as 
to identify him and estop fraud. Then the names of those who could not be 
found were marked. The two reports are then compared by the supervisor. 
Sometimes these reports have been made by different men. These precau- 
tions were taken, it is said, so as to avoid the issuance of warrants on the 
simple statement of any one that the y did not reside at the house where 
he had sworn he did reside. When the rts that the man did 
not live at the it was then conside: a prima facie case and arrests 
were ordered. For certain reasons a policeman is not always the best agent 
to make such inquiries. In certain districts he does not get correct answers. 
The persons fear that he has a warrant and are cautious. A deputy mar- 
shal with a badge is in the same predicament. ‘The internal-revenue officer 
is looked upon with still more suspicion. The letter-carriers, however, are 
used with better effect, so as to ascertain, even to the very tops of the tene- 
ment buildings, whether such and such a man resided w he professed 
to reside. Letters were addressed to all persons who were suspected. These 
letter are bound by law to state on the back of the envolope why the 
letter is not delivered, either that the party is dead or has removed orcan 
not be found, or never resided at the place. 


* + + s $ s è 


A PATERN FOR IMITATION. 


The committee would commend to other portions of the country and to 
other cities this remarkabie system, developed through the agency of both 
local and Federal authorities acting in harmony for an honest purpose, 
In no portion of the world and in no era of time, where there has been an 
expression of the popular will howe by the forms of law, has there ever 
been a more complete and thorough illustration of republican institutions, 
Whatever may have been the previous habit or conduct of elections in thoss 
cities, or howsoever they may conduct themselves in the future, this elec- 
tion of 1876 will stand as a monument of what faith, honest endeavor, 
legal forms, and just authority may do for the protection of the electoral 


From the moment when the supervisors are appointed, from the mo- 
ment that the lists are p from the moment that the applications are 
examined, to the very last return of the popan expression, this election 
shows the calm mastery of prudence. For this due credit 


to men of both ies, and especially to thi ti ques bir, Mule 
ney, and United States supervisors, 9 { 

Commissioner Davenport had maps of every house and buiiding in 
the city. These maps were corrected regularly every thirty days. You can 
not build a wing to yonr house, or change its number, or add toits stories 
uality of your dwelling without its 
1 the doubtful, or suspected, or bad 
own. When these changes are made, that fact 
is brought to the attention of the functionaries in charge of the trust, and 
all trouble appeased and all wrong rectified. 

In the presence of all these incontrovertible facts, you can not 
justify the repeal of these laws on the ground that they are 
either unnecessary, unwise, or inexpedient. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, Id to say to the gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber, ye may destroy these laws; 
you may take away the protection they afford the citizen in the 
exercise of the right of suffrage; you may somporariiy stay the 
power of the Government to regulate the manner of electing its 
own representatives. Nay, more, you may fully accomplish your 
clearly defined and declared purpose to wipe every trace of 
the reconstruction measures from the statute books,” but thank 
God, you can not destroy the historical fact that it was through 
these reconstruction measures that our Government was re- 
established on the firm basis of the Constitution; that the 
cemented anew “‘ the indissoluble union of indestructible States, 
and that they show greater magninimity on the part of the vic- 
tors for the vanquished than was ever before displayed by any 
nation on the face of the eirth in the history of the world. Nor 
can you destroy the fact that, standing as they do to-day upon 
our statute books, these reconstruction messures represent the 
exaltation of American patriotism against treason and rebellion; 
the exaltation of the American Union against sactional ambition, 
interest, and hate; the exaltation of American nationality against 
the notion of a States’ rights confederacy; that their central and 
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controllin is one flag, one country, one government, 
one desns. [Prolonged applause on the Republican side.] 

5 the conclusion of Mr. TawNEy’s remarks the hammer 
fell. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
ired. 

Ar. TAWNEY. I I can not have time to finish my remarks 
this evening, I shall have to ask leave to extend the remainder 
of them in the RECORD. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman can conclude his remarks 
in a reasonable time, I trust the House will extend his time. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Ionly wantafew minutes longer. Five min- 
utes will be sufficient. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I ask the House to give that time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAWNEY then resumed and concluded his remarks as 


above. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Spaker, it is useless 
for me, a plain, simple farmer, to say that I feel somewhat em- 
barrassed in rising from my seat to address this august body, 
com d as it is of so many able and distinguished gentle- 
men of other professions; but, sir, however humble my pro- 
fession, I bees | here as a representative of a class of people 
who are the foundation stone of all prosperity, of all happi- 
ness, of all greatness, and without whom this great Govern- 
ment could not exist: a class of people who year in and year out 
make that which feeds and viata mesoi, and yat who aro 
growing poorer and poorer every day that passes; and as suc 
claim the right to be koa upon this question now before the 
House, notwithstanding thé fact that my speech upon silver,” 
made some days ago in this Hull, has been severely criticised by 
the opposition press of the country, at the same time twitting 
me with being an Alliance man. I thank God that I am an 
Alliance man, and I am not ashamed to own it, even here in 
these great Halls of Congress, any more than I am out on the 
hustings at home among those whom I am proud to have the 
honor to represent. At the same time I am a Democrat, stand- 
ing upon a platform that I conceive to be pure Jeffersonian, 
Jacksonian Democracy, and there are not enough newspapers 
in the United States to stop my mouth or drive me from the 
measures that I advocate now and that I advocated before the 
people when a candidate for their suffrages. 

Is the Government made for us. or for the people and the States, 
whose agents we are? Are we not bound to so administer it as 
to advance their welfare, promote their prosperity, and to give 
to them general satisfaction? Will that sacred trust be fulfilled 
if the known sentiments of large and respected communities are 
despised and disrespected and contemned by those whom they 
have sent here to represent them? Has the action of this House 
upon the “silver” question b en in accord with the will and the 
wish of the people? Sir, I think not. It does seem to me that 
a good portion of the Democratic members of this House have 
not stood sy egal by the platform elected on, and whatever may 
have been their private judgment upon the course of the Presi- 
dent, they seem to have believed it to be their duty—at all events 
safest to themselves—to sustain him on that question, without 
regard to the consequences of his measures upon the public in- 
terest, 

Now, I am not one of those who would stir up strife in the 
Democratic ranks, or create sectional feeling in this House be- 
tween any of the parties or sections; but if ever there was atime 
I think the time has now come to bury deep and forever the 
character of the partisan, and rise vp like patriots and statesmen, 
realizing in sentiment no North, no South, no East, and no 
West; that this country does not belong to the farmer and laborer 
alone, nor to the merchant, nor to the banker, nor to the lawyer, 
nor to any other one profession alone, but that it is our country, to 
be ruled for the mutual benefit of all classes and professions, and, 
throwing away all sectionalism feel the proud satisfaction that 
when we have done that we have made only a smali sacrifice 
toward the great duty we owe to our common country. Let us 
come to the consideration of this question, then,as the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] said in a speech in the 
House on the subject of pensions,“ at the last session, Not 
like a mad bull with head down and tail up, but as reasonable, 
conscientious mortals.” 

The pe distressed condition of our country is one of un- 
exampled depression and difficulty, brought about, in my humble 
judgment, by the operation of the present financial policy of this 
Government. The alarming decline in the yalue of all prop- 
erty, the depreciation of the products of industry, especially 
corn and grain; the stagnation in every branch of business; the 
closing of numerous manufac establishments; the heart- 
rending wretchedness of thousands of the working classes out of 
employment; the tears of helpless widows: the t numbers of 
un and unfed orphans, all go to depict the present distress 


of our country, Under these circumstances Congress has been 


called together in extraordi session to give relief to the 
people. And have we done anyt for them? Have we tried 
to do anything for the relief of the people? Then what are we 
doing? Talking election law. The country is already aware of 
the fate of silver in this House, and that this election law” 
business has simply been brought in here in order to divert the 
attention of the people from the vital and main issue. [A 
plause on the Republican side.] Abraham Lincoln has w 
said, Lou can fool a part of the people all the time, all the 
people a part of the time, but you can not fool all the people all 
the time.” 

This isa truism, indeed. The eyes, prayers, and hopes of the 
American people are to-day turned in this direction, anxiously 
watching and waiting for Congress to give them some means of 
relief. This House has already ref to t one demand of 
the people, free silver, and they feel that they have been de- 
ceived and that insult has been added to injury in the delay; they 
feel that their confidence has been abused, and their interest be- 
trayed; they feel that their liberties are in imminent danger and 
will soon be destroyed unless something isdone. They see for 
themselves, and it is a fact, that there is danger of concentra- 
tion of all political power in the hands of a few, joined by the 
concentration of the money power, also in the hands of a few. 
They feel that they see danger of a union of the purse and the 
sword, a combination more dangerous than a union of church 
and state. They see, and gent:emen of this House see, that b, 
the exercise of the positive influence of the Chief Executivean 
the fear of his negative power exerted over Congress, the will of 
one man is ruling and governing the nation. 

It has come to this and the people see it, and the question is 
not what Congress will do for the relief of the people, but what 
will suit the President—what kind of measures will suit his 
excellency—what kind of a law will he not veto. Thus stands 
to-day the President of the United States, scepter in hand, wav- 
ing it over the Congress of the nation, and daring them to help 
the people or to heed their cries. Gentlemen of this House, do 
we not behold the coming cloud? Are we not confronted with 
the premonitory symptoms of despotism and ruin? Are not the 


liberties of the ple in danger unless something is done and 
done quickly? Then we have a bill before us to-day of not near 
so much importance as some to come after, but which must be 


disposed of before we can do an else; then let us wipe from 
the statute books these obnoxious election laws“ at once, in 
accordance with our pledges, and be ready to pass on and enact 
some financial remedy for the relief of suffering humanity before 
it is everlastingly too late; before the wrath of the people shall 
have been kindled tosuch an extent as not to be quenched. 

Mr. Speaker, [ submitted some remarks a few days ago, as I 
have alre dy said, on the bill for the repeal of the Sherman law. 
I was against its repeal unless free coinage” could be substi- 
tuted. I am still against it for the same reasons, but found my- 
self, when the final vote was taken in the House, somewhat like 
the traveler who happened into a Methodist camp meeting. 
During the meeting he. being tired, worn out and sleepy, f 
asleep on the bench. The minister, during the course of his 
sermon, stopped and made this request: All those who wish 
to gô to Heaven will pome st nd up.” All, of course, stood up, 
save the traveler, and he, no doubt, would have risen had he not 
been asleep. Down,“ said the preacher, and the bustle and 
noise about this time aroused the traveler, and as the minister 
was making this uest: All those who wish to go to hell 
will please rise,” the old traveler, being so suddenly disturbed 
in his slumbers and about half scared from the great noise, rose 
up from his seat with a frightened, surprised look on his face, 
and rubbing his eyes as if to get them awakened to these strange 
proceedings of this congregation, and seeing no one up but him- 
self and the man in the pulpit, fixed his wide opened eyes on the 
minister and said: ‘Well, parson, I don't just exactly under- 
stand the question, but I tell you, whatever it is, we are ina 
most hell of a minority.” E 

So, in that vote I was like the traveler; but on this question, 
when the final vote shall have been reached, I imagine my Re- 
publican friends can very appropriately adopt the language of 
this wearied traveler at the Methodist camp mohn when the 
vote has been taken. Ishall most certainly do what I can to re- 

these obnoxious election laws“ as indicated in the bill now 
be ore the House. In the first place, Iconsider them against the 
theory of the Government under which we live, believing the 
fundamental principle of this Government to be that the people 
are 21 ye irs of age in the 3 and are fully capable of gor: 
erning themselves, and that no outside interference should be 
tolerated for a moment; that when Federal aid is needed it can 
be asked for. We have been taught by our forefathers that all 


just governments derive their powers from the consent of those 
who are governed, and we do not desire to, and ought not, and 
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will not, and can not forget it. We do not consent to having 
Federal supervisors and marshals at the polls. We want no 
army to control our elections. 

Those people are governed best who are governed least,” is 
another maxim which we hold to. To be governed by Federal 
interference in State elections is being governed too much and 
not quite so well, and we do not want it at all. Usurpationis not 
law, and can never be made to wear the sanctity of law until the 
whoie people have acquiesced in it; and the people do not ac- 
quiesce in it, but on the other hand a large majority of the peo- 
ple of the nation are unalterably opposet to these laws and want 
them wiped out, believing them to bean unjust interference with 
the rights of the States and 1 the very genius of our free 
institutions, and a menace to the liberties of us all. 

Besides the injustice of these laws they have become to be 
enormously expensive, costing the taxpayers millions upon top 
of man ee 0 for that reason alone, if for no other, they ought 
to be re = 

As the gentleman from Maryland said, in oneelection $280,000 
had been paid out, and only $40,000 went to the South, showing 
something, if you look at it. 

I would not undertake, not being a lawyer, to argue the con- 
stitutionality of these laws; but rest my judgment upon the many 
able arguments adduced upon this floor by competent jurists that 
they are absolutely unconstitutional, and for that reason, again, 
I shall vote for their repeal. ~ 

It has been argued in this body that the changed condition of 

brought about by the late war has created the necessity 

for these enactments. Ah, my friends, that unfortunate incident 

has been over for more than twenty-five years, and there hasal- 

ways been a class of men “ invisible in war and invincible in 

” [laughter], who always stand ready to howl about the war 

after it is over. ow many great wrongs are wont to be done in 
the name of war! 

Mr. S er, I am not here to discuss the war or right of se- 
cession, but let me say I have no apology to make for myself nor 
my people for the part we took in that struggle. I believed then 
we were right. I believe itnow. The proudest recollection of 
my life is that I was a Confederate soldier, although then but a 
beardless boy; and I want to say, like my friend from Alabama, 
that we were not whipped, but wore ourselves out trying to give 
a whipping to the other fellow. And the cause for which we 
foughhis sometimes styled the lost cause;” but it was not lost, 


for it was the everlasting cause of liberty. What was it that led 
downtrodden Israel through the bowels of the Red Sea? -What 
was it that rendered Marathon and Salamis immortal ideas? 

What was it that sanctified the blood on Brutus’s blade after 
he had been raised from yerat Re p pren in the highest 
office within the giftof the State? hat Is it that will go sound- 
ing down the ages till the Jordan be dried up at its fountain 
and the rolisno more onitsshore? Itis but aword, and 
that word is liberty. That is what we fought for, and it is 
better to have fought and lost than not to have fought at all;” 
and that same blood yet trickles in our veins, and rather than 
be trampled upon we will fight again. But if there be any here 
who want any more strife or fratricidal war and bloodshed, I 
am not one of them. The war is over, and I want to see, as I 
have already seen, the men who wore the blue and the men wh 
wore the gray—you men who have met each other in the red 
blaze of bario oap hands across the bloody chasm, bury the 
bloody shirt and sectionalism, and plant upon its grave the white 
lily o with the prayer that it may perpetually bloom and 
bring forth much fruit to the upbuilding of this mighty nation 
aa its people in every section and part of our country. [Ap- 
plause. 

We are here to-day still fighting for liberty and for free gov- 
ernment. And that awful war was not fought to free the negro, 
as many would have us believe, nor was it fought for the Union, 
or the Constitution primarily; but, as I have before said, it was 
fought to enslave the white man under a moneyed aristocracy. 
Of course all these things were lugged in as component parts of 
causes, and history so records it. 

The Southern people were not tó blame for the existence of 
African slavery. Northern men caused them to be here, and it 
comes with bad grace for them to be hurling invectives at the 
South about the matter. The Southern people are the best 
friends to the black man, and no laws that a centralized despotism 
can devise, or army that can be marshaled, can control the 
proud Anglo-Saxon race who are determined to be free. 

We are willing to give and do give the black man his r'ghts, 
and he is being educated and protected in all his rights under 
the laws, and votes as he pleases. 

I have some figures here showing how much money ths South- 
ern States appropriated from 1885 to 1892 for the colored popu- 
aroa which figures I will ask leave to print right at this 
point. 


Expenditure for schools Jor colored people. 


SOUTH ATLANTIO DIVISION. 


aEstimated. 
d From 8400, 000 to $500,000 per year; about one-half to colored schools. 


We are also willing to give thered man his rights, but at the 
same time we believe that this is a white man’s country and a 
white man’s Government, and that white men ought to rule it, 
and that while we expect to act with justice under the laws to- 
ward all races, we also expect to act in such a way as to make us 
worthy of the name of American citizens; yea, worthy of the name 
of white man, “before whose tread the wild Indian, the cunning 
Asiatic, and the ferocious African alike recede.” And more than 
that, we do not intend, and God Almighty never intended, that 
the black bird, the red bird, nor the crow should ever build his 
nest apon the top of the mountain eyrie where the white eagle 
alone lives and raises her brood. 

Now, my friends, the way that some of our Repablican friends 
as a general thing treat the colored man, is very amusing to me, 
and reminds me of an anecdote I heard once of an old Repub- 
lican who had died and had gone to heaven, or started up there. 
one ht 1 55 waon qon were stunding around our 3 — 

r, who sits here ay asan argument inst own speech, 
and an evidence that we treat the pee, Seon right in South 
Carolina. His presence contradicts every word he has said, and 
shows that we have free and fair elections in that State. This 
good old Republican whom I am going to tell you about had died 
and gone up to heaven. He knocked at the door and one of the 


ù Salaries of teachers only. 
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saints came and opened the doorand he said tothe applicant for 
admission, “Are you riding?” 

No; I am wal Md 

‘t Well,” said the saint, you can not come in here.“ 

And so the poor man went away, sorrow-stricken, down the 
hill. At the bottom of the hill he met old black Uncle Sambo, 
He said to him. Where are you going?” 

“Tam going to heaven.” F 
„Well, ’ said the other, you can not get in unless you ride 


„Well, what are we to do?” 
“TI will tell you, uncle, just let me get up on your shoulders 
and you carry me up to the gate. will knock, and B will 
ask me if Iam riding, and I say ‘ yes,’ and then they will open 
the door, and I will just ride in on your shoulders, and we w 
both get in in that way.” 

Sambo agreed to that, and thought it would be a good idea. 
So the man got upon Sambo’s shoulders and went back to the 
gate of heaven. He knocked, and the saint came and opened 
the door again, and said, Who is there?” 
The man told him. 

„Are you riding?” 
“ Yes. 


in 
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‘Well, just hitch your horse outside and come right in.” 
8 and applause.] 

So he had to leave the poor old colored man outside, and al- 
though he got in, the colored man did not get in at all. That is 
just the way you are doing, and the reason why some people do 
not want these Federal election laws re You still want 
to ride into office and keep your Republican majorities in your 
States upon the shoulders of Sambo. [say that in the kindest 
spirit towards my Republican friends here. 

Mr. HEPBURN. y I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Well, my friend, I am not 
standing a civil-service examination just now. I would be glad 
to viel but my time is very short. However, I will try to an- 
swer it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I only wanted to ask the gentleman, if the 
election laws were permitted to remain, whether we could ride 
in 


Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Well, we will wait until 
we see about that after this law is repealed. 

Mr. HEPBURN. ‘It would seem that those laws are effective, 
if that result follows. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Isaid you had been riding 
the colored man up to the door; but the trouble is, when you 
get there, you go in and he has to be hitched outside like a mule. 

I ask leave at this point to publish the vote for Representatives 
in the State of ‘Iowa in every district, which shows out of the 
total Democratic vote on Congressmen of 201,924, a Prohibition 
vote of 4,974, a People’s party vote of 15,322, or a total for the 
three of 222,220, against a Republican vote of 219,224, that the 
State of Iowa has ten Republican Representatives and only one 
Democrat. 

I give you that in answer tosome charges that have been made 
against the colored people, that their voters are not represented. 

y friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY], possibly can 
explain that. The table is as follows: 


vote for Representatives in the State of Iowa, by Congressional districts, in 1992. 


Demo- 


Repub- | Prohi- 
cratic. 


tcan. 


Districts. Member elected. 


bition. 


ge 


ee 
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Dolliver, Republican, 
Perkins, Republican. 


Total Democratic vote on CongresmeeNnNnNagm 201, 924 
Total Prohibition vote on Congressmen -...............-- — 4,974 
Total People's party vote on Congressmen .-.._._..........--..-...--- 15, 822 
rr ß A aa NAE na 
Aggregate Republican erry tennerndonay ecco seer sannin rae 
Republican minority 


This table shows how ten Republicans to one Democrat can be 
elected to Congress from the great State of Iowa. This is indic- 
ative of what can be done in other States. 

Roman history tells us that the poopie of that once proud and 
renowned republic submitted sounresistingly to the tyranny and 
oppression of their leaders from Augustus to Didius, that the 
latter actually bought the government. The Spartans once had 
their lost liberty restored to them, but they could not keep it 
because their feeling of liberty was gone. It was too late. Let 
not that be our condition; let us not be so unmindful of our 
rights as to surrender them to the Federal authorities. We 
want no supervisors appointed, even for life; we want no mar- 
shals who arrest innocent citizens; we want no bayonets at the 
polls, unless a State should ask for them. The negroes, many 
of them, vote the Democratic ticket to-day in the South; they, 
as weil as the white people, remember with loathing and despair 
the evil days of reconstruction in the South, with laws with no 
sanction of the law of nations, because the law of nations requires 
the overpowered to be treated according to the terms of surren- 
der; laws that were unconstitutional, because they found no sup- 
port in the Constitution. 

Just think of the picture in the Southern States after the sur- 
render; when they went back home; to find, what? Their homes 
destroyed: their property gone; their loved ones, possibly, in the 

ve; and then confronted with one of the greatest and most 
cult problems that any 1 8 upon the face of God's 1 
earth ever had to meet —7, 000, 000 or 8,000,000 liberated slaves. 
But did they grumble? No, sir. They went to work like 
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men, rebuilt their fortunes, asked nothing of anybody except 


to be let alone. In the days of reconstruction, every office 
in the Southern States was filled with carpetbaggers, scala- 
wags, and renegades, whose only desire before the war and after 
was to rob and 1 5 honest people. Oh, how they reveled 
in the green filthiness of their prey, rendering everything 
around them too putrid for anything else to breed, except those 
money-mongers, human maggots themselves, from the scent 
and scenes of which a decent dog would have turned away 
to vomit: but this was not to last. The fiery indignation of 
a proud people was justly aroused in all the Southern States, 
and the voice of freedom was heard from the mountain to the 
seaboard, till the news of victory was borne upon the wings of 
the wind to the anxious ears of a redeemed and regenerated peo- 

le, and the minions of reconstruction, like fhe throned one of 
Ba ylon, tottered and crumbled into ruin when the so-called 
rulers, like the Arab of the desert, quietly folded their tents at 
night and stole away. And to-day we have a white man’s gov- 
ernment and intend to hold it regardless of crocodile tears of 
Republicans and all the laws that may be passed. The negro is 
happy and contented, and is only restless when troubled by out- 
siders. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I have been very much 
am at the song my Republican friends have sung. I could 
have sat here and told who was speaking all the time by the kind 
of song they sung. Itreminded me of an old Alliance man down 
in my country. The old fellow lived out in the backwoods, and 
he went up to the little town on one occasion. He had never 
seen a telephone before; and when he went into the office the man 
was saying, Hello,“ “All right.” He says, Mister, are you 
crazy? What are oudoing?” The man said to him, I am talk- 
ing over the telephone.” Telly what?“ said he. Yes,” said 
the storekeeper, ‘‘the telephone.” Says he, Who are you talk- 
ing to?” Said the telephone operator, “I am talking to a man 
in such atown.” ‘“‘ Well,” said the old man, “that is thirty miles 
away. Do you mean to tell me that you can talk that far?“ er- 
tainly,” said the man. I do not believe it,“ he said. My 
wife Nancy is in that town, and I can not talk to her.” Oh, 


yes, you can,” says the man. Then he said, Where is your 
wife?” The old man told him. He phoned the hotel, “Is Mrs. 
So-and-so there?” es,“ the clerk replied. Tell her to 


come to the phone.“ Then, turning to the old gentleman, he 
said: ‘‘ Now, my friend, just come up here and you can talk 
with Nancy.” The old man looked around for a while, thinking 
possibly they wanted to play some trick on him; but he went 
up to the telephone, and as he went up to it there was a thunder 
storm coming on, the current struck the wires, and just as he 
was about to talk to Nancy he had a blowin the head which 
knocked him to the rear of the room. [Great laughter.] As he 
icked himself up, he said: I believeit; ves, that’s her. That's 
ust the way she does.” [Great laughter.] 

You shed a great many crocodile tears over the colored 
paom they do not amount to anything. All you care for ibam 

that they may bring up a Republican majority. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves. You sat around the colored mem- 
ber of ours and congratulated him until you came near burs 
him. You stuffed him so full of your Republican doctrines tha’ 
he came pretty near bursting. [Laughter.] : 

Now, in conclusion let us steadily remain by the Constitu- 
tion 

ane PEARES pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Ur. HAINER of Nebraska. I askunanimous consent that the 
gentleman may be allowed to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It is just like it was the 
ormer night; I am working in my own time, as it is nearly 
night. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. And the people in this 
great crisis—— 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I withdraw my objection, and I will 
leave the Chamber. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. 
and never return, if he likes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that ob- 
jection is made to the gentleman proceeding. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I did not have far to pro- 
ceed. I will ask leave to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. RAY. I move that the gentleman may have leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. y 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

the Chair understands. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. In conclusion, let us stead- 
ily remain by the Constitution and the people in this great crisis. 

e hold a highly responsible position to-day, but the people are 


The gentleman can leave 


The objection was withdrawn, 
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with us, and the path of du 


lies clearly marked out before us. 
Let us pledge our lives and fortunes to rescue the country from 
all impending dangers and meet all the troubles which prevail, 


Let us continue to stand by our promises, presenting a bold front 
in the cause of the people and of civil liberty, with but one aim, 
the laudable aim of having once more a happy, united, and free 


le. [Applause.] 
ntleman from South Caro- 


The SP. protempore. The 
lina, in the course of his speech, that he desired to print 


certain res with his remarks. If there be no objection, that 
leave be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEISS. ER. Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention 


to discuss the present question at any great length, and I shall 
therefore detain the House but a very short space of time. 

It was my privilege to be a member of the select committee 

pointed to inquire into the supervision and administration of 
election laws by officers of the United States in the city, county, 
and State of New York, as far as the same relates to the election 
of members of Congress. 

The committee proceeded to the city of New York, but almost 
before their arrival the chairman received a communication 
from the chief supervisor declining to appear before the com- 
mittee unless he could do so in hisown time. A subsequent 
communication from the chief ap secon designated the 16th of 
November, nearly two weeks after election day, as the time 
when it would be convenient for him to appear before the com- 
mittee. 

The mandate of the House had no effect. upon him, inasmuch 
as he had made a little cloture for himself, upon which he pro- 
posed to stand. 

Some men are bigger than their party, but this man held him- 
self bigger than his Government. [Laughter.] 

He had probably taken example from the Fifty-first Congress, 
a Co in which the minority made its appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober,” and pleaded that ‘‘ Herod should not be 
out-Heroded.” [Laughter and a w A Republican Con- 

ress which passed the iniquitous foree bill, a bill rejected by a 


publican Senate. A Republican Congress which unseated | 
Democratic members right and left, and on one eventful day, | 


when two Democrats had been unseated and two. colored men 
substituted, congratulated itself thatit had aimed for one coon. 
and brought down two.” [Laughter and applause.] 

The chiet supervisor never appeared before the committee in 
that. capacity, or any other capacity 
detective, he accumulated what he thought sufficient evidence 
for himself as a public prosecutor to issue warrants of arrests 
upon, and then, through marshals or himself as asort of asher- 
11. to serve. 

As United States commissioner he heard the causes and fixed 
the bail, which in many cases was so excessive that the judge 
was moved to voluntarily reduce it. 

For this service the chief supervisor collected about $15,000 a 
year, making in the seven years through which the committee 
examined over $105,000, and eliciting from one of the minority 
of the committee the. remark, ‘That it was good that Johnnie 
had a rich uncle.” [Laughter.] 

The United States district attorney, Mr. Walker, having de- 
clined to approve the chief supervisor’s accounts, the chief 
supervisor withheld them until the Administration had changed, 
and then presented the same to the court for approval, as the 
new United States district attorney held that his presence was 
only technically 88 

Now what was the result of all this expenditure? 

Three commitments of persons for illegal registration, one of 
whem was discharged and two held as ty; upon one of the 
latter sentence was suspended and the other was released upon 
payment of fine. 

norder to fully carry out the investigation for which the 
committee was appointed a subcommittee was designated to sit 
upon election day, and although the subcommittée was espe Serr 

members in nomination, and who are now members of this 
House, unlike the chief supervisor they deemed it their duty to 

rform the task to which they had been assigned. They sat 
rom 10 o'clock in the moaning until the closing of the in 
the evening, and heard the stories of those who had been ar- 
rested at the polls and subsequently discharged by the com- 
missioner. Of the twenty-five or thirty cases heard not one ap- 
peared whose arrest seemed justifiable. Among the arrested 
were found tutors, professors, city officials, clergymen, and even 
special deputy marshals themselves. Had the minority of the 
subcommittee appointed been present. they would have 
that some of the spaca deputy marshals were a en 
selected from the best citizens of the city of New Fork. hey 
would have conceded that in many cases the colored ial 
deputy marshals were amorg the more intelligent and fitting. 


not 


and he had many. As a 


The committee ha taken all this into consideration came 
to the conclusion that the Federal election laws were of no avail, 
inasmuch as they failed to secure convictions, that they were 
executed at very uncompensatory cost, that they placed in the 
hands of any party great power to reward their erents and 

t power to interfere with personal rights and liberties, and 

ey accordingly re a bill for the repeal of the same. Now, 

Mr. Speaker, good laws insure good government, reduce crime, 

promote prosperity, elevate mankind,and lead man to the ob- 
servance of the Divine rule to love his neighbor as himself. 

Unjust and unsatisfactory laws create t, engender dis- 
aster, and produce such confusion as to make men stand aghast, 
and exclaim in the sentiment of a respected member of the House 
Ubinamterrarum sumus. [Loud applause on the Democratie side.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
5 ae Mr. BYNUM, until Thursday next, on account of important 

usiness. 

To Mr. MURRAY, for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. FORMAN, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. BUNN, until Tuesday next, on account of important 
business. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to extend in the RECORD his remarks on the pending bill. 
The House then, on motion of Mr. TUCKER (at 5 o'clock and 
45 minutes p. m.), adjourned until II a. m. to-morrow. ` 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were adversely re- 
ported and laid on the table as follows: 

By Mr. RICHARDS, from the Committee on Claims: The bill 
(H. R. 830) for the relief of Albert Wood. (Report No. 83.) 

i ny POWERS of California, from the Committee on Mili- 

airs: 

A bill (H. R. 2698) granting an honorable discharge to Henry 
W. Curtis, Clay Center, Kans. (Report No. 84.) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2729) for the relief of John McCourt. (Re- 
port No. 85.) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2700) granting an honorable discharge to 
a John Gallagher, of Junction City, Kans. (Report No. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WEADOCK: A bill (H. R. 3713) to provide for the di- 
vision of the eastern district of Michigan into the northern and 
southern divisions, and for holding the circuit and district courts 
of the United States therein, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 3714) extending the bene- 
fits of the act of June 27, 1890, to certain persons—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DAVEY: A joint resolution (H. Res, 69) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to issue rations and medicines for relief of 
sufferers in the State of Louisiana, results of the storms of Oc- 
tober 1 and 2, 1893, and providing for am appropriation there- 
for—to. the Committee on Appropriations. 


` PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, private bills of the following titles 
were 3 and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AITKEN: A bill (H. R. 3715) granting to the village 
of Dearborn certain land for village purposes to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3716) granting a pension to Sarah Potter, de- 
pendent hter of Andrew Potter, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on Inv Pensions. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: A bill (H. R. 3717) for the relief of 
Nelson Taylor—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3718) for the relief of the estate of E. A. 
3 sr:, of Bienville Parish, La. —to the Committee on War 


By Mr. CADMUS: A bill (H. R. 3719) restoring Ed wurd Mac- 
Donald Reynolds to the United States Marine Corps to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. ENGLISH; A bill (H. R. 3720) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth H. Neumann—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 3721) for the relief of Calvin Gunn— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 3722) for the relief of the widow 
and heirs of Marcellus Pettitt—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STORER: A bill (H. H. 8723) granting an increase 
of areca to Michael Kummer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 3724) for the relief of Dennis 
Melntyre—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Ronds. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Additional evidence to accompany bill for 
the relief of George B. Stone, companies C and H, Fifty-sixth 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia Volunteers—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of Sanford Pickard and 50 other 
employés of the Westcott Chuck Company, of Oneida, N. Y., 
against any reduction of the tariff or chuinge in the McKinley 
tariff law—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CADMUS: Petition of Ed. McDonald Reynolds, late 
of the United States Marine Corps, for restoration, éte.—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FUNK: Petition to have name of John B. Ford entered 
on the original rolls of . Seventh Regiment Iowa Cav- 
alry Volunteers, and an honorable discharge from said service 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts: Petitions of Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade; of the Stationers’ Board of Trade and 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New York City; of Springfield, 
Mass., and New Orleans, Lá., Boards of Trade; of the St. Louis 
Cotton Exchange; of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change of Detroit, Mich., and of the Detroit Paint, Oil aud Var- 
nish Club for the consolidation of third and fourth class mail 
matter—to the Committee on the Post-Offlee and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PEARSON: Petitions of glass-bottle workers and 
others, of Belmont City, Ohio, and of Bridgeport, of said county 
and State, praying that no change be made in the tariff schedule 
on manufactured glass bottles—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SHELL: Petitions of Hon. B. R. Tillman, governor, 
and other officials of the State of South Carolina, of the citizens 
of Columbia, Fairfield, Charleston, Richland, and Lexington 
cities, Fort Motte, Bellewood, Darlington, Greenville, Orange- 
burg, Newberg, Williamston, Chester, Weston, Acton, Camden, 
Winnsboro, Batesburg, and Spartanburg, all of South Carolina, 
praying for an appropriation for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Congaree River, in said State—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE. 


SATURDAY, October 7, 1898. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. GEORGE ELLIOTT, D. D., of Georgetown, D. C. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the board of 
directors of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., pray- 
ing for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PALMER presented a petition of the Norwegian and 
Danish Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held at 
Chicago, III., praying for the repeal of the Chinese exclusion 
act, known as the Geary law; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FAULKNER presented a petition of the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church of West Virginia, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I presenta memorial of 200 miners en- 
gaged in mining in Black Hills, South Dakota, remonstrating 
against the extension of time for doing work upon mining claims. 

Yesterday I objected to the p of a bill which pr to 
extend the time one year, andI did so for the reason that I 
thought it would prevent the expenditure of large sums of money 
in the mining States. The miners who are there working u 
their claims do the twenty-five days’ work necessary for holding 


this morning in some business connected with my State, and as I 


a claim, and they depend for their 9 ei very largely upon the 


which comes in corporations and nonresidents. In 
ə bill would pores stop all such work in those States and 
rom coming in to the he 2 gant of those 

unwise leg- 


mone 
fact 
prevent outside money 
ople who are there now, and therefore it would 
tion in my opinion. 
I received this memorial this morning, and I ask to have it 
properly noted and laid on the table,as the bill is already before 


© Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorial will lie on the table. 

Mr. SHOUP presented a petition signed by 340 citizens of Ada 
and Owyhee Counties, Idaho, praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation providing for the freer and more extended use of silver as 
money of ultimate redemption, thereby checking the continued 
contraction of the currency: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the Ohio Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, assembled at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, September 27, 1893, praying for the repeal of the 
so-called Geary Chinese law; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
elause of the Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a memorial of the National Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Washington, D. C., remonstrating against any 
reduction of duty on agricultural products; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 1061) to relieve George 
W. Shaw from the charge of desertion; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PROPOSED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I submit a resolution which I ask may lie 
over until Monday. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Finance be directed to report a 


bill for the coinage of gold and silver, in accordance with the 1 set forth 
in the bill reported by the committee August 28. 1893, being H. R. i. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over, and be 
printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF FORD'S THEATER DISASTER. 


Mr. HARRIS submitted the following resolutions, which were 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That a select committee of five Senators be appointed by the Chair 
to investigate the Ford Theater disaster and report to the Senate whether 
in equity and justice the Government should compensate the sufferers of 
that disaster for the injuries sustained by them, and if it shall be decided 
that they should be compensated, then the committee will investigate each 
individual case and report the amount of compensation that should be al- 
lowed in each case. it further 

Resolved, That the committee may employ a clerk who is a stenographer 
and who shall do the stenographic work of the committee as clerk, and that 
the committee shall have power to send for persons and „ and the 


8 the committee, or of any subcommittee, may ter oaths. 
‘urther 
Reaolved, That the e ses of said investigation shall be paid out of the 


contingent fund of the Senate. 

Resolved further, That said committee may act jointly with a similar com- 
mittee ot the House of Representatives if the House shall appoint such com- 
mittee, and that the committee may report by bill or othe: . 


GOVERNMENT LOANS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
à resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
ALLEN, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate whether the Government at any time since the 5th day 
of reba 1885, to the present time has borrowed any money; ifso, the amount 
borrowed, of whom and when borrowed, and the character of the sécuri! 

8 ee and to transmit all correspondence relating to the borrow- 

ot such money. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have been necessarily e ed 
was not able to bring with me the data I desired to submit on 
this Spee I should like to have it passed over until Monday 
morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nebraska that the resolution lie over until 
tein | morning? The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
* 
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of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending ques- 
tion being on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the 
substitute reported from the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I desire this morning to 
state in the hearing of the Senate and the 3 that on 
Wednesday next, after the meeting of the Senate, IS ask it to 
continue in session until a vote is taken upon the pending meas- 
ure, and I shall ask and expect Senators to maintain a quorum 
for the transaction of business until the end of this protracted 
struggle is reached. I might say more, but more is not neces- 
sary. Igive this notice in order that Senators 5 them- 
5 accordingly in the transaction of the duty they owe to the 

ublic. 
x I believe the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. ROACH] desires 
to address the Senate on the pending measure. 

Mr. ROACH, Mr. President, I hope it is with becomin; 
modesty that I, a new member and untried in matters of natio: 
legislation, essay to tax the time and patience of the Senate for 
the purpose of submitting some remarks on the pending bill. 
I can not hope to say anything novel upon a question which has 
been so ably and so exhaustively discussed, nor can I hope to 
present my views in a very attractive manner, devoid as I am of 
the arts of oratory and laboring as'I do under the disadvantages 
of poverty of adequate power of expression. But mindful of the 
saying, and believing in its truth, that silence is golden, I fear 
that longer silence on my part might lead to a misconception of 
my position on thisquestion. Hence my desire to define my at- 
titude by the silver of speech. 

Moreover, the people whom I haye the honor in part to rep- 
resent are deeply interested in this subject, and I deem it my 
duty, as it certainly is my pleasure, to give voice, even though 
feebly, to their sentiments as I understand them. 

The continued use and coinage of silver as money was one of 
the leading issues, if not the most important factor, that caused 
the revolution of popular sentiment in my State, and resulted 
in the aroused public feeling that made a well-defined political 
majority useless in effecting a desired end, and elected as hum- 
ble an individual as myself to this body to aid in giving expres- 
sion to real public opinion there. 

In the outset of what I desire to say, I wish first to state the 

uestion trul yana to define my position thereon as clearly as 
the power of language under my control can make it. As I view 
it, the true question is, not as I read in most of the papers and 
through them conveyed to the people, one of repeal or no re- 
al. 
r have seen it stated in the public press that certain Senators 
are opposed to repeal, and my name has been printed among 
them 


In all my intercourse and observation here Ihave asyet found 
no one who is opposed to the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the act of 1890, f 

No one, as I read, objects to the repeal of that clause of that 
act. Onthe contrary, everyone, without exception, I believe, 
admits that it ought to be repealed. But, the real contention 
between the two sides in this y, as I understand it, is imme- 
diate repeal with subsequent possible legislation affecting silver 
on the one side and actual legislation previous to, and in con- 
nection with, repeal on the other. 

With this latter clause I haye the honor to coincide in my con- 
scientiousconvictions of whatI consider the proper course to pur- 
sue in a matter fraught with consequences of such grave import 
to the people of this country for all time to come. 

Mention has been made quite 8 of the declarations 
of the Democratic platform adopted at Chicago last year, and 
what was meant or not meant by the plank in regard to the sil- 
ver-purchasing act of 1890. It has been mentioned with such 
frequency that I have no doubt it is now known by heart by all 
present. I had the honor to be a member of that convention, 
took part in its proceedings, and voted for the eel Jad of the 
whole platform as it was finally passed. I am, I believe, in per- 
fect accord with its declarations,and especially with the plank 
so much relied on by Senators who have quoted it on both sides 
of this question in support of their positions. That plank de- 
nounced the act in question as ‘‘a cowardly makeshift,” etc., all 
of which reasons therein stated should make its supporters as 
well as its author anxious for its repeal. And it seems that its 
supporters as well as its author have taken Democratic advice 
and are anxious for its re And Senators on this side, 
although they can neither claim authorship nor are entitled to 
be classed as supporters of this measure since all, lam informed, 
refused to support it, are now anxious for its repeal. _ 

Now, Mr. President, I declare that I am anxious for its repeal. 
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I believe that all those with whom I have the honor to agree on 
this question are anxious for its repeal. Is „of course, of 
the Senators on this side of the Chamber. I have heard noth- 
ing so far said in any of the speeches that have been made to 
disabuse my mind of that impression. It would not be becom- 
ing in me to refer to expressions.of any Senator who has spoken 
on this subject by way of criticism or to quote former speeches 
with a view of showing, or attempting to show, inconsistency on 
the part of anyone. 

My entrance into this body is too recent, my acquaintance and 
knowledge of former events too limited to permit of such a course 
on my part, even had I the inclination which I assure you is 
entirely lacking. But aside from that, Ido not regard the ut- 
terances that have been quoted here of prominent Senators of 
both political parties in former debates on kindred subjects as 
going to show any inconsistency in reference to the particular 
stand they may have taken here and now on this question. I 
can see not only strong pronnan for the attituđe assumed by all, 
but consistency also in those who have been here long and spoken 
often before on great questions of this kind. 

I have no previous record on this subject to line up with, but 
am mindful that I am now making a record with which, if I live, I 
may at some future time be brought face to face, and that the 
people will hold me responsible to the extent of whatever little 
weight I may be supposed to have in the settlement of this 
great financial problem of a policy for the Government, that will 
mean prosperity or the reverse for us and those who are to come 
after us. It is with a full realizing sense of this responsibility, and 
the paramount importance of the great questions involved in this 
discussion and proposed action, that I have listened, read, and 
given the best thought of which I am capable since the begin- 
ning of the extraordinary session of Congress, and the conclu- 
sions arrived at have been forced upon me as the result of such 
deliberation and 5 

Mr. President, L ask for some legislation in connection with 
repeal that will recognize the use of silver as legal-tender money 
and its continued coinage. In making this request I do not 
think I am unreasonable, nor an obstructionist, nor impeding 
the only legislation that will save the country financially. If I 
am not mistaken, all of those who have spoken in favor of imme- 
diate and unconditional repeal have admitted that some legisla- 
tion must or ought to follow. They admit, or most of them do 
by implication at least, that this repeal will be like the enact- 
ment of the law in the first place, only another makeshift; and 
from their own and the direful accounts we have read in tha 
pev papery of the awful consequences of this makeshift, I should 
think they would dread as I do the trial of another by this 
speedy and unconditional repeal. 

All must admit that the repeal of the act in question will leave 
us in the condition in which the country found itself from the 
time of the demonetization act of 1873 up to the act of 1878. Un- 
less, indeed, there be some point in the contention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama made the other day that the 
revival of the law of 1837 by the act of 1878 was not repealed as to 
its legal-tender feature by the law of 1890. But be that as it 
may, the condition of the country after the act of 1873 resulted 
ina demand that brought about a recognition of silver by the act 
of 1878, and even that failed to suppress the growing popular de- 
mand for the freer coinage of silver, hence the free-coinage law 
that passed this body, and to shut off which the present law 
now under discussion was put upon the statute books. 

In view of these facts—and, I take it, the accuracy of the state- 
ments no one will deny—is it competent to declare that a request 
forsome definite silver legislation coupled with the repeal of this 
act is unreasonable and out of place? Is such a request any jus- 
tification for the abuse that has been hea upon the Senators 
here who have asked for this—simply this, and nothing more? 

Does it make the position of the Senators on the other side of 
the question so perfectly proper and logical that only those on 
this side must be denounced and abused? 

Now, then, as the repeal of this act willleave us practically 
where we were from 1873 to 1878, and the demands of the people 
for the better recognition of silver were so earnest and persistent 
that Congress found if necessary to enact the law of 1878, and if 
even that concession was not enough to satisfy this constant de- 
mand on the part of the people for silver and more silver, how 
are you going to stifle the demand which still exists by destroy- 
ing the last vestige of legislation that recognizes silver at alle 
Are you not aware that this gront cry of the people must be 
heeded, just as it was before when the discovery was made that 
silver was demonetized? Justas sure as this repeal is passed, 
as contemplated, will the people respond by sending those here 
who will attend to their wants and grant them relief. 

The people of this country are patient and long-suffering, as 
has been evidenced in the not remote past, but once aroused they 
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effectually demonstrate that this is a government of, for, and by 
the people. 

Much has been said about immediate repeal being necessar; 
to restore confidence and enable business to resume its norm 
course and open up the channels of trade. Of course this asser- 
tion is based on the allegation that the actin question caused the 
disturbance and loss of confidence. 1 know that the assertion 
has been made, and is being made over and over again by many 
newspapers throughout the country, yet hardly any Senator who 
has spoken has seen fit to attribute our money troubles to the act 
of 1890 alone. Some, I believe, have said it may have been or 
was a more or less important factor of causation. But interviews 
with bankers and others in the large cities, especially the great 
money center of the country, New York City and Wall street, 
have scattered the idea broadcast that the silver-purchasing act 
of 1890 was alone to blame and its repeal at once and withoutlet 
or hindrance was the only cure for the financial woes of the 
country. 

So insistent and persistent was, and is, this demand, that an 
one and all who pretended to doubt and attempted to deny bot 
the alleged cause and the proposed only remedy have been and 
are subjected to the most intense objurgation and bitter war of 
words ever known in the history of this body. Gentlemen of 
long experience in financial affairs of the country, Senators who 
have served in this body long, faithfully, and honorably, are ss- 
sailed relentlessly by these self-constituted apostles of financial 
dispensation and self-appointed only saviors of the country, 
5 nothing is too mean or harsh in their vocabulary to hurl at 
these honorable men. And, not stopping at that, the people of 
a whole section of our common pe kh are held up to scorn and 
ridicule by these same guardians of the country’s welfare and 
premiers of the country’s finance. 

As a specimen of the way in which we, who are said to oppose 
repeal, are held up to public scorn and indignation, I will read an 
extract from a recent issue of a paper, of some circulation, in my 
section of the country. : ` 

The Pioneer Press, of St. Paul, Minn., thus expatiates upon 
the ‘* mouth:” 

The free-silver minority of the Senate is the limp and sodden carcass of a 

aralytic which has lost the use of all its organs but its mouth. It is all 
mouth, and nothing but mouth; a great, big, bawling, lonely, multitudinous 
mouth, with all its expiring vitality concentrated in the preternatural ac- 
tivity of its jawbones. And the y nation, which is forced to wait upon 
the automatic clatter of this grinning death’s head strung on the wires of 
senatorial courtesy, and to endure this gratuitous mock of its long 


ery 
agony, invokes a quick surcease of the etiquette which it insults and ef the 
patience which it outrages. 


It will be seen by this item how the effort is being made on 
the part of the press—the gold press or the antisilver press—to 
mislead the people by the false statement that the silver Sena- 
tors,” so called, are doing all the talking to delay action on this 
bill, ignoring the fact that as many speeches have been made on 
one side as the other, and blind to the other and more important 
fact that the speeches on both sides have been of very great ad- 
vantage in permitting a more comprehensive view and better 
understanding of the whole subject of a governmental financial 
policy, and will do much to bring about a true, lasting adjust- 
ment of the whole question, 

A very respectable portion of the people, intelligent, patriotic, 
and liberty loving, deny that the act of 1890 was the cause of our 
financial difficulties, from which we are now happily emerging, 
and can see no reason why the outcry against it, and the de- 
mand for its immediate and unconditional repeal, is a condition 
precedent toa restoration of confidence and business serenity. 

Some there are, not few in number nor insignificant in business 
affairs, who entertain the confident opinion that it is the least 
fuctor, if one at all, in bringing about the panic that seized our 
people and caused the withdrawal of large sums of money from 
the regular channels of trade. 

Men of character and ability in the financial world assert, from 
the honest convictions within them, that the state of feelin 
which we call a lack of confidence was produced and 3 
by a concerted effort on the part of those who for the last twenty- 
five years have almost if not quite controlled the financial policy 
of this Government, to secure certain action in Administration 
circles, that if carried out would have inured to their advantage 
and profit. 

Right here, Mr. President, I desire to say that in the remarks 
of the eloquent and distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN] the other day, this statement was verified, these 
suspicions were reiterated, and the truth of them vouched for 
by the Senator himself. After his statement that such a con- 
spiracy existed, and that it was known that agents of England 
were here to force this Government to issue bonds, I was ata 
loss to understand how he could, in concluding his remarks, take 
the position he did with regard to bringing about a vote on this 


question. It seems to me, if there is any truth in the assertion 
and the Senator vouched for its truth and I am willing to believe 
it—that such a conspiracy existed, that there was actually such 
a thing going on, such anunderstanding among monsyed menin 
this country and in England, that anybody on the side I support 
would be justified in fighting the vote on this question as long 
as it is possible to do so. „ 

I remember well during and near the close of the late execu- 
tive session of the Senate, and immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of that body in April, reading in the leading metropolitan 
dailies and in the press dispatches sent out through the country 
sensational articles, printed in startling headlines, of the export 
of gold from this country, and that the gold reserve in the United 
States Treasury was being trenched on. Figures were printed 
of the amounts of gold booked for export a week or two ahead, 
with the statement that if such drain continued there was no 
telling to what a terrible extent the gold reserve in the Treas- 
ury would be reduced, if not entirely eliminated, and calling 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds to stem the 
outflow. These publications were kept up for some time with 
remarkable regularity and similarity. ow, sir, there was, in 
my opinion and in that of others better able to express a valua- 
ble opinion on such matters than myself, no occasion for such 
e sensational publications of a simple transaction at 
the time. 

Many times before gold had been shipped out of the country in 
the settlement of balances that happened, as was often the case, 
to be against us, and no outcry had been raised to spread alarm 
amongst the people, always prone to take fright at areal or 
fancied scarcity of money. The subsequent return of gold to 
this country with the act of 1890 still in operation goes a long 
way to prove the falsity of the charge that the act caused the 
previous outflow, and gives those who charge conspiracy and a 
concerted movement on the part of certain parties to produce 
ae results we deplore, strong grounds upon which to base their 
charges. 

It has been said that those favoring silver should vote for re- 
peal because the act of 1890 discriminated against silver and 
made of it a commodity, did not recognize it as money and that 
nota dollar was coined under it, but that the continued pilin 
up of silver bullion in the Treasury was a menace to the met 
and depreciated its market value. Partly true and partly not. 
The act referred to does provide for the continued coinage of 
silver, limited it is true in amount, but still to be coined into 
silver dollars. The accumulation of silver bullion in the Treas- 
ury is detrimental to the price of silver, and for that reason the 
bullion should be coined; but the harm, such as it may be, is not 
near so great as would be the total annihilation of silver, by the 
unconditional repeal of that act. 

I shall say not ing about the parity of the two metals; that 
subject has been ably discussed and sufficiently dilated upon to 
clearly establish the proposition that it is useless to discuss a 
parity between the two metals, one of which has been legisiated 
almost out of existence, and against which, at the present time 
the combined gold money power of the world seems to be engaged 
in determined warfare. It is for this reason that this great and 
powerful nation, having such large interest in the rich deposits 
of this metal within its confines ought, in my opinion, to take up 
the guage of battle in behalf of silver, rehabilitate this one of the 

recious metals, and give it new life, making it with gold the 
3 medium of exchange, expanding the circulation to meet 
the growing necessities of our enormous volume of business and 
bringing po rity to all in every, vocation of useful industry. 

Much has n said about the intrinsic merit, the intrinsic 
value of gold. I have an extract here from a paper published 
in my section of the country, which attracted my attention and 
which I shall read, begging pardon of the Senate for taxing 
their patience and time, but the views expressed in the article 
strike me Torg favorably and forcibly, and I thought I could not 
express myself better in any language at my command than by 
reading the extract. It is as follows: 


“INTRINSIC NONSENSE.” 


A sensible discussion of the gold question. after there has been so much 
falsehood and folly emitted along that line, is highly refreshing. The aver- 
age old-line newspaper organ treats gold as though it were 3 of the 
commercial universe, from which everything radiates and to which all roads 
1 It is asserted to be a stable, unvarying thing, never changingin value, 
always the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. By manyignorant writers 
a certain number of grains of gold are said to possess what they call a cer- 
tain amount of intrinsie value,” by which we presume it is meant that 
gold possesses noble qualities with a certain stated price which is st- 
ant and nonseparable. 

But the Jamestown Capital takes a sensible view of the question, declar- 
ing that the ideaof pon ing intrirsįc value is “in nonsense.” 


A profitable on of this question of value ht be continued from 
day to day for years at a time without being treated all its branches and 
various ramificati: 


ons. 
First, what is the meaning of “intrinsic? ' Intrinsic means inherent 
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When we speak of an apple we can proper! that it has inherent 
ments of nutrition—intrinsic uation or Sartana whieh will poten felte we it 


there be a scarcity of apples. 

tue. They confuse a material 

quality entirely. The mind 
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useful and necessary to humanity. 
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It will be clearly seen, then, that value is fluctuating. Value of things 
upon the competition for them and the estimation in which the 
are held by mankind, and not always upon the qualities of real indestructi- 
bie virtue these things may possess, Value is not therefore inherent or in- 
trinsic, and these terms can only be applied to quality and not to price. 
‘The use of the term ‘intrinsic value” is rer erroneous and has led to 
no end of confusion in the discussion of econo! subjects. 


I have often thought, Mr. President, if a man were cast upon 
a lonely, uninhabited island with a thousand dollars in gold in 
his possession, what would be the intrinsic value of that gold. 
He could not eat it; it would not furnish him wherewith to 
clothe himself; but if he had a thousand bushels of wheat, it 
would be of some intrinsic value, because it would sustain life. 
If he had a bale of cloth, that would be of some intrinsic value, 
because by it he could clothe himself and protect himself from 
exposure to heat or cold. 

Mr. President, I come from a purely agricultural State and 
am a practical farmer; we have no industries except those per- 
taining to a pastoral people. D 

My colleague, in a very able and interesting speech a few days 
ago, gave valuable statistics with regard to the wheat crop and 
prices for some years past. In view of the fact that he has gone 
80 rt Ny intelligently into the subject, I will not consume 
time with statistical figures. I will content myself with some 
general observations on the subject to which his speech refers 
and serves so well to elucidate. 

Notwithstanding my colleague’s able and exhaustive state- 
ment of figures and facts connected with the products of agri- 
culture and the price of silver, there seems to have been consid- 
erable misunderstanding, whether purposely so or not, and some 
severe criticisms of his speech and of the position he has taken 
on this question by the papers in my section of the country, that 
is the St. Paul 2 papers. I desire to read an ex- 
tract from a paper at my home in reference to this matter, in 
supportand sustaining the position taken by my colleague in his 
speech. It says: 


MISUNDERSTOOD, 


There seems to be a misunderstanding concerning Senator HAXNSBROUGH'S 
statement of the cause of decline in wheat prices. Many appear to think 
that the Senator affirms that the decline in the price of silver has caused 
the decline in the price of wheat. It would be more correct to say that the 
deciine in wheat prices and likewise in the prices of all dum a commodities 
is due to the appreciation in the price of gold. The trouble, then, lies in 

cere and not in silver dep: tion. But gold has appreciated 
y 50 per cent during the last twenty years, because silver has been đe- 
monetized at every mint inthe world. It Is entirely correct to say that gold 
appreciation is due to silver demonetization. With silver demonetization 
one-half of the money metal of the world been discarded and gold has 
been used as the only standard. The competition for gold has doubled and 
its price has doubled. Silver has not dragged wheat down, nor has wheat 
silver down. An ounce of silver will buy as much and no more 
Wheat and cotton than it would twenty years ago, but an ounce of gold will 
buy twice as much silver and wheat and cotton as it would twenty years 
ago. It will be seen, therefore, that the trouble lies in gold appreciation. 
And this is precisely what Senator HANSBROUGH meant. A bushel of wheat 
will buy as much of any of the other staple articles as it would twenty years 
ago, and if the world were out of debt the depreciation in prices would be 
less harmful than itis. But the world is not out of debt. It is more in debt 
than it ever was, and is getting in deeper and deeper every year. 

A bushel of wheat and an ounce of silver w 
Nn now they will only pay half of that amount. This is where the 
p comes in. Men who contracted to pay debts with their produc- 


yt 
result of gold pay- 
tim 


the last twenty years that a bushel of wheat would pay more debts than at 
other times, but this fact has been due to incidental causes entirely—gener- 
ally to a shortage in the supply of wheat. Labor-sa has 
made it somewhat easier and cheaper to produce a b 
was twenty years but the de: of 
in — about this result. But in 
raise wheat than formerly we still find 
gold than at timed the period under discussion. The wheat 

that theres very jittie advantage to him in lessened cost of production, 
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for when he goes to the bank to pay his obligations it is still necessary for 
him to take with him the pr of twice as many acres of wheat to pay a 
debt that one-half the same amount of wheat would have paid twenty years 
5 farmer understands this fact. What is the remedy? 

her prices. er will 
pay. It means that those who have worked hard all 

summer will be able to pay their obligations and have money left. For in- 
stance, a farmer who rales 5,000 bushels of wheat now gets #2 500 forit. His 
living expenses are $1,000. It costs him $1,000 to raise his crop, and he has 
$500 left with which to pay his note at the bank. If the volume of money 
were increased 50 por cent he would get 83,750 for his wheat. His living ex- 
penses would also be increased 50 per cent, which would be $1,500. It would also 
cost him $1,500 to cure his crop, but he would have left at the end of the 
ar ee kee s debt instead of the $500 that was left to him the year be- 
ore. In dollars he would be a richer man by #250 as a direct result of an in- 
crease in the volume of money. An increase in the volume of money means 
i rons in the purchasing power of every man’s labor or the product of 

Whether he is in debt or not, he will be better off by an increase of money. 
If he is out of debt he will have more dollars to use or save, and if he wants 
to loan it he will have more dollars to loan. Take the instance just cited. 
This year our farmer has fyo hundred left out of his crop. If he wants to 
loan the five hundred he can perhaps get 10 per cent on ít. Next year, by 
reason of an increase of the money volume, the prices of his products br! 

50 per cent more than they did the year previous. He now has $750 on whi 
he can draw 10 per cent interest, whereas the year before he only had five 
hundred to loan. 

Not all the farmers are able to see the advantage there would be to them 
in an increase of money. They listen too often to the dangerous politicians 
and bank ese panor who insist that cheap farm ucts and dear money 
are just what the farmer wants to make him supremely ha; 
ous. But the farmer learn in time, and so will the bus 
pends upon the farmer for his livelinood. 


The State of North Dakota possesses a soil that in fertility has 
been compared tothe far-famed fertile Valley of the Nile. Her 
people are composed of the best blood and brawn of the older 
States of the Union, supplemented by an intelligent, industrious, 
and thrifty immigration from foreign lands. 

Wheat is our staple productand upon it we principally depend 
for our money income. We have the latest patented and most 
improved machinery for carrying on our farm operations, and 
have been blessed ost continuously with favoring seasons for 
thegrowthofourgrain. We have, besides, the most magnificent 
climate that any ity was ever blessed with, giving health 
and. strength to man and beast to carry onthe farm work. And 
yet with all these advantages, ough land, rich soil, improved 


prosper- 
ess man who de- 


machinery, good health and stren industrious and untiring 
labor, and a kind Providence sending bounteous harvests, it isa 
struggle to make a living. 

Prices have been depreciating steadily and unceasingly for 
years, and the serious problem confronts the farmer what is he 
todo. We have been silent and impotent witnesses of this ac- 
cursed fall in prices, and an appreciating money. It has been 
said that the supply of 8 Se as nothing to do with it, it is 
overproduction, but we know better, just as we know that put- 
ting a tariff on wheat was a mockery and a sham.. We know 
that a sufficient and equitable money supply will enhance the 
price of our product, regardless of how much we are able to 
raise in any one season. 

Talk about overproduction and a surplus of wheat when thou- 
sands are actually asking for bread, e feel there issomething 
wrong; we know what the trouble is, or feel pretty well assured 
that we do, and ask for some relief in the free coinage and use 
of both gold and silver as the currency of this country. 

Mr. President, it is no idle or senseless clamor thatarises from 
these prolific wheat fields of the West. The trouble is serious 
and a remedy needed. Their cry should receive respectful and 
serious consideration. 

I have in mind a picture that is indelibly impressed upon my 
mind, being a participator and sufferer at the time with my peo- 

le 


* In the season of 1888 our fields nodded in the passing breeze 
with the pleasing promise of a prosperous plenty. The growing 
grain gave gladness to all our hearts, and the harvest wasnear, 
when, in a night, in the twinkling of an eye, as it were, all the 
reward of our toil was swept from our grasp by one of those in- 
scrutable dispensationsof Providence that th human under- 
standing. A blighting frost killed the harvest of thousands of 
acres, and we were left resourceless, with no one to turn to ex- 
cept the Good One who had smitten us. And what did these 
people then? Like any God-fearing poopie elsewhere, who had 
learned and cherished Christian principles, they bowed their 
heads with all the resignation possible in weak human nature, 
and murmured: Thy will be done.” 

Then, with hearts undismayed by disaster, and with a cour- 
age worthy of the sturdy 18 that they were, they har- 
nessed up their teams, again put their hands to the plow, and 
never looked back. 

The following season blessed with a good crop, some conces- 
sion was sought from the corporations controlling elevator and 
transportation facilities, thatreduction might be made in freights 
and other charges, thus enabling the farmer to some extent to 
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recoup the loss of his previous crop. But the answer was made 
that no reduction was possible; that these corporations were 
stock concerns as well as bonded affairs, and that it was neces- 
sary to maintain freight rates and other charges at regular fig- 
ures in order to pay interest on bonds and dividends on stocks. 
So it seems it would be a terrible thi to have a stockholder 
miss his dividend, or a bondholder lose his interest for any rea- 
son or under any circumstances, but a farmer losing his crop 
why, no matter, he can plow up his land again, wait for another 
crop, and in the meantime he and his family might do what? 
Wey, the best they could, 

I know it is said that talk of this kind is alarming agitation, 
but it is extant all over the country, and comments of this kind 
show the thoughts that such circumstances give rise to. Iam 
far from saying that persons who invest their money in dividend- 
paying stocks and interest-bearing bonds, should not receive 
their interest and dividends—but there is a tremendous clamor 
goes out and up when anything happens tocause losses, however 
slight, to these favored ones, and all the legislation for years 
past has been in their interest and to protect their interests, not 
only to the exclusionof the farmer but to his detriment, and the 
war against silver and its continued depreciation is in line with 
this pernicious policy. 

I have heard a great deal about the enormous growth of this 
country in wealth and prosperity, and I believe it is true; a 
country of such ingenious, industrious, and enterprising people: 
with such wonderful and diversified resources can not help but 
forge ahead in all material prosperity. 

But I pause to ask where is all the wealth, and what portion of 
all the people are prosperous? We, in my section, can not lay 
claim to very much prosperity, and are ully aware we have 
none of the wealth. But, Mr. President, I am not claiming any 

ial privileges for my State or people; nor, I believe, do the 
nators from what are called the silver States. We make the 
claim broader in behalf of all the people, the bone and sinew of 
the count In behalf of them, including the West and South, 
we demand a right—mark you, we do notcrave a favor, we de- 
mand a right—the right to afairchance in the battle of life, that 
we may be given an oppartaniiy to earn not only a living, but 
receive a profit; that laws be enacted for the benefit of all, not 
of a few or any particular class; that whilst we do not want legis- 
lation specially in our favor, we do not wantit specially against 


us 

Why, if the farmer is ignored, left out of the calculations by 
laws discriminating against him, what will happen? I can re- 
member the time, in ay not very long life, when the farmer was 
the man of affairs in the country, aye, even in the councils of 
the nation. 

He was regarded as the solid and responsible factor in gov- 
ernment, social and political. How is it now? Forgotten; truly 
the forgotten man—only remembered to be made the subject of 
jest and serve the pu of the cartoonist in holding up to 
public gaze the hayseed“ to furnish amusement for ‘‘ society.” 

And so the farmer, the original producer of wealth in the 
world, at this date of the world’s progress and advancement has 
none of it. And be it remembered the farmer (I mean, of course, 
all those engaged in agricultural pursuits) comprises a major 
portion of the people who are compelled to work for aliving. I 
can tell you what will happen if the farmerisignored, just what 
what was meant in the saying of the poet: 


III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


Mr. President, I am not a pessimist. I have an abiding faith 
in the people of this country and their love of right and justice. 
We have seen it exemplified in their action when aro to the 
necessity of changing their public servants and correcting cer- 
tain abuses, and they will in time correct any mistakes made 
pes at this session in the way of the repeal and enactment of 

ws. 

Their vote is mighty and will prevail, and their voice is the 
voice of God and must be obeyed. 

Mention has been made of the advantage accruing to the busi- 
ness world by the use of the credit system, which of course is 
based on confidence, rendering the use of actual cash money al- 
most unnecessary. and only in the final settlement of debit and 
credit balances; so that business transactions involving thou- 
sands, even millions of dollars in amount, and extending over a 
period of time, can be and are adjusted, when the balance is 
struck by the use of a comparatively insignificant amount of 
cash money. 

This argument has been advanced to prove that very little 
money is needed for the transaction of the enormous b ess of 
this country, to say nothing of that of the whole world. Sir, 
~ this may do for business men who have the credit necessary to 
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enable them to carry on their operations in this manner, and 
there is no doubt but that nine-tenths of the business is carried 
on in this way, upon creditor confidence. Better, vastly better, 
I think, would it be were this not so to the extent that it exists, 
for it is this condition that brings about such dire disasters 
when panics ensue, and panics are the natural sequences of such 
large and extended credits. 

And now, admitting the advantages secured by this vast struc- 
ture of business credit, it must have a broad and solid base to 
reston. Suchamagnificentstructure, built up ppg Fes of labor 
and enterprise, a glorious monumentof progress, enlightenment, ` 
and civilization, should not be jeopardized by the attempt to 
rest it upon the narrow base of gold alone. A much broader and 
safer foundation, it seems to me, would secure the permanency of 
this monument and prevent its ever being shaken by any storm 
if, in addition to gold, we add the additional strength of silver. 

But what of the vast army of people who have no credit and 
can get none, and yet it is just as 3 and important to 
these people to do business and live as it is for those who are 
the possessors of this great factor in the business world. 

The laborer and wage-earner must pay the grocer for the nec- 
essaries of life he buys for his family; he must pay this in cash 
or whatis called money. If he wants a suit of clothes, however 
cheap, he can not get it on credit or confidence, but must have 
money in hand to pay for it. These are the people that want 
and must have money, and when legislation is enacted that 
makes this money scarcer and dearer, it is a direct blow to his 
life, liberty,and pursuitof happiness. The recognition of silver, 
its use as money on the same plane with gold, its coinage with- 
out discrimination the same ag gold, will serve to fill this kindly 
office for the people, and furnish a just supply of money that the 
people demand. 

President, the contention made here that the national 
banks have too much power in our financial affairs has been 
sufficiently touched upon pro and con to relieve me of saying 
much on that phase of the subject. 

There is one feature of the national banks in our finances to 
which I desire briefly to refer; and this occurred to me yester- 
day when the argument between the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER 
arose with reference to the currency of the Scotch banks and o 
this country, and as to the difference per bopita It seems to 
me that this feature will readily account for the disadvantages 
in = country even though the per capita amount here appears 
to arger. 

It is claimed by all the eminent writers upon finance in treat- 
ing of the question of a circulating medium for the business of 
the world, that one of its chief features, if not its paramount vir- 
tue, is elasticity. In other words, a currency the volume of which 
should expand with the demands of growing and active business, 
and contract when there is a lull in active trading and the de- 
mand grows less or ceases. The circulation of our national 
banks, it was supposed, would realize more fully this particular 
virtue than was ever before known in this country, but the fal- 
lacy of this hope has been demonstrated many times since their 
organization, and the experience of the country goes to prove 
that these banks only follow the natural tendency of all ag 
gated capital, which at all times and in all places always t 
seeks its own profit and advantage. 

Hence these banks associated together for mutual benefit, in- 
stead of meeting the demands of business needs and conforming 
in their circulation to the requirements of the business situation, 
simply consulted their own interests and contracted or expand 
their volume of currency as it was profitable to them. 

It was and is still a dangerous power to trust to such dn organ- 
ization, and can best be remedied, in my judgment, by removing 
the tax from the issue of the State banksand allowing that system 
to come into play as business demands more currency. I would 
favor also the peers of a law permitting any holder of United 
States Government bonds to deposit them with the Treasury and 
receive thereon currency to their face value. 

To my mind that would be an admirable feature, not only for 
the purpose of increasing the currency supply when there was 
demand for it, but it would have the tendency to induce the peo- - 
ple to become the holders of the evidences of our national in- 
debtedness, bring home the bonds held abroad, and so get rid of 
that menace to our financial serenity. 

Some five or six weeks ago I received an extract cut from the 
Chicago Tribune, sent me by some kind friend for perusal. I 
have read it over carefully several times. I will not detain the 
Senate by reading the whole of it, because it is quite long, but 
I desire to call attention to it and make comments on it, because 
it is a part, as I conceive, of the system that has been in vogue 
of trying to create a popular impression that the coinage of sil- 


ver is detrimental to the best interests of this country, and the 
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country can only pursue a safe business course by a gold basis in 
uniformity with the practice of England. The extract is headed: 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE—A CORRESPONDENT’S SENSIBLE LETTER ON THE 
MONEY QUESTION—STOP SILVER PURCHASES FOR GOLD AND ISSUING SIL- 
VER CERTIFICATES TO BE REDEEMED IN GOLD—HOW TO BRING BRITAIN 
TO BIMETALLISM—ADOPT THE POLICY OF FRANCE—STRENGTHEN THE GOLD 
RESERVES—THE FREE SILVER FRAUD—HOW IT WOULD CURSE THE COUN- 


TRY. 

; CHICAGO, August 22. 
Editor of The Tribune: 

The ple owe a debt of gratitude to The Tribune for the stand it has 
taken for honest money. There has been no uncertain sound in the note of 
alarm sounded, and it has clearly set forth and warned the people of the 
great impending danger. 

Upon Congress rests the responsibility of deciding whether we shall have 
honest money or whether by continuing the purchase of silver or making 
the coinage free we shall debase our currency, drive out our gold, and sink to 
silver monometallism. Good money is the lifeblood of trade and commerce, 
and you can no more expect 3 in a country with a debased cur- 
rency in circulation than you can health in the individual with bad blood 
coursing through the veins. If we continue the purchase of silver or make 
the coinage free at the ratio of 16 to 1 or 20 to 1, we shall practically demone- 
9 and drive it out ot the country and sink to a silver basis. 
purchasing p wer of his wages to every bank depositor the loss of neatly 

power o W. every bank depositor the loss of nearly 
one-half the value of his deposit. Free coinage of silver in this country 
would be the most gigantic fraud and robbery ever perpetrated on a people. 
Ever since — — on in 1879 we have been on a gold basis, and the silver 
that has circulated has been kept incirculationata par with goid, not on ac- 
count of the value of the silver dollar, but simply by the redemption of its 
certificates in Sola by the Government; and now the pro tion is to make 
the coinage of silver onthe 16 to i basis; drive out our „000, 000 gold and 
step onto a silver basis. We have heard much of theconspiracy of the gold 
bugs (as they are called) to demonetize silver and drive it out of circula- 
tion, but noting of the cohspiracy of the silver-mine owners to demonetize 
gold and drive it out of the country. We hear much of the greed of those 
who favor honest money, but nothing of the greed of those modest gentle- 
men who demand that the Government shall pay them 100 cents in gold for 
60 cents’ worth of silver, and threaten that they will block the wheels of leg- 
islation unless their modest demand is granted. Are the people of the United 
States properes to pay the price of a debased currency with all its attendant 
evils, that these silver-mine owners may try the <a of getting 100 
—— on the cost of their 58-cent production? If they have the right to 
emand that the Government shall pay them 100 cents for 60 cents’ worth of 
Silver. has not the farmer the same right to demand that the Government 
shall buy his grain on the same terms? Both the silver and the grain are 
products from the ground and are the results of labor. 

These silver- gentlemen are uerading as bimetallists,“ but 
they are not. They are silver monometalllsts, and propose the very thing 
that would render bimetalllsm impossible, for they must well know that this 
country alone could not establish and maintain silver at par with gold on 
any ratio like 16 to 1. Nor are we prepared to sink to a silver basis and pay 
tribute to the silver-mine owners for all time to come. They talk about a 
compromise and raising the ratio to 20 to 1. Whatcompro: can there be 
between an honest and a dishonest dollar? Suppose they increase the ratio 
to 20 to 1; we still have a dishonest dollar, worth less than 75 cents. 

Iam a bimetallist, for I do not believe that there is gold enough in the 
world to serve all mankind as the money of ultimate redemption. With a 
constantly increasing demand for money by the expansion of trade and a 
constantly yerieorsg Pars of gold for the arts and other uses, we find no cor- 
responding increase in its production, and it now amounts to only $125,000,- 
part of which is used for other 8 than money, so 
that little is be: added to the stock of money, and we see 8 to- da 
among the great cial nations to secure and keep the coveted gold, e 
have recently seen the Bank of England raise its rate of discount three times 
in as many weeks because of an outflow of a few millions of gold to this 
country. Wehaveseen a striking example in this country wit the last 
few months, where a money panic that has shaken the very foundations in 
financial matters was brought on by the exportation of gold and the fear 
that the gold reserve of the asury would be drawn out. 

Had the Treasury been as strong in gold as it should have been, the panic 
could not have occurred and we shouid have escaped the terrible shr: e 
in values we have had and the widespread bankruptcy. These facts should 
teach us that the finances of the world are on a dangerously narrow basis, 
when the question of whether this country or that holds a few million more 
or less of gold can cause a panic and affect the values of all kinds of property. 
or when the exportation of a few million of gold from the Bank of England 
will affect the interest rates of the world. ese facts should teach us that 

‘old alons will not suffice for the “pat of ultimate redemption, and that 
the true interests of the world are for bimetallism. But the United States 
has nothing to fear from a gold standard. We produce more gold than any 
other country (except southern British Africa), and produce those t 
which will command goid. Europe must buy our breadstuffs or starve, and 
when it comes to a choice between bread and gold, they will take our bread 
and give us their gold. And if it is to bea fightfor gold, wecancommand it 
when no other country can. 

While we have not to fear from the gold standard, we have everything 
to fear from a silver standard (on the basis of a 371j-grain dollar, worth but 
58 cents). Our true interests are for bimetallism (on a ratio of parity of 
value with gold). 1 believe the United States to-day holds the key to the 
situation, and by stopping the purchase of silver and careneihentag the 
Treasury by the sale of from 200, 000. 000 to 8300, 000. 000 of gold bonds in Eu- 
rope wil be in a position to dictate to England and force her to bimetallism. 
for we should draw on her scanty stock of gold until bimetallism would be- 
come to her a great necessity. Already we see that she is alarmed over the 
situation. She has stop the coinage of silver in India, and has noability 
to put her on a gold basis unless she can draw the gold from the United 
States. To this country alone can she look for gold to replenish her scanty 
stock. France, Germany, and Russia would no more dare to part with their 

‘old than they would dare reduce their standing armies. England was 

e first country to demonetize silver. She has always been opposes to bi- 
metallism, and always will oppose it until she is forced from her position 

the — 5 ot her gold. She has always arrogantly posed as the dictator on 
t uestion. 

Let us see what her influence on it is likely to be in the future. She has 
been the creditor nation, as it were, the banker of the world; but, unfortu- 
nately she has loaned much of her money on worthless security. She has 
loaned it to bankrupt nations who have yeri it in riotous uvune or in wild 
financial schemes, Turkey. Egypt the gonne Republic, and Australia 
have drawn money enough from her to make her poor. land is 


000 a year, a large 


Again, E 
the latest reports from Mr. Preston, Director of 


in money; according to 
the Mint (August 18, 1893), she held 42280 000,000 of gold and 8100, 000, 000 of 
silver, against 3800, 000, 000 of gold and „000,000 of silver held by France, and 
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8800. 000, 000 of gold and 8211,00, O00 of silver held by Germany, and 8804, 000, 000 
of gold and 528,000,000 of silver held by the United States. In both gold and 


silver England stands at $850,000,000; France, $1,500,000,000; Germany, 8811,- 

000,000, the United States 81, 132,000,000. From these figures 

she is the poorest of the great financial nations in goa and silver. In 

alone she holds only 858.000, 000, t $800,000, held by France, 1 
„000 by Germany, and 8801. 000. 000 by the United States. 

Is it not about e that this great scarecrow of British financial suprem- 
acy was dispelled? Is it not abouttime that England should cease to dictate 
to the world on the mone N and that the United States should take 
the tion which by right belongs to her as the control financial power 
of the world? We hold the key to the situation, and if we draw 5300, 000, 000 
of gold from 8 it will be an object-lesson that will not soon be forgot- 
Mosk 588 yan Ga ngland to suefor bimetallism, for she could not stand the 

gold. 

There is another reason var Congress should authorize the sale of from 
£209,000,000 to $300,009,000 of gold bonds and put the money in the Treasury as 
an increased redemption fund. Our sent reserve of $100,000,000 is wholly 
pe pe oe asa redemption fund for „000. 000 of paper. Only one dollar in 
eight for redemption. No wonder wehave cs, or that the Treasury isa 
prey tostock-jobbing speculators. The factis, the Treasury is, so weak in re- 
Serve that if it were a national bank the Comptroller would order it closed by 
telegraph. We have been banking on the credit of the Government, but the 
lesson of the last few months should teach us that there are times when 
credit, no matter how high, will not save from financial disaster, but only 
theactual cash will avail. 

Had there been $30,000,000 of 
now ng through could not have happened. It may be ob; 

Government would lose a l amount of interest by keeping so large a re- 
serve. In answer I will say the losses of the last few months would pay that 
Interest for one hundred years, If ce can afford to keep in the Bank of 
France a gold reserve of 8318,000,000, can not this country afford equal pro- 
tection to the peopie? We, as the richest nation, have a right to the best 
money, and our people have a right to demand that every do.lar of our 
money shall be good at all times and in all places on the earth. That adol- 
lar shall have the same intrinsic value this year that it had last. They have 
aright to demand of the Government, if it is to be their banker, that it 
shall be so strong in reserve that no speculators can take advantage of an 
unfavorable balance of trade and export a few millions of gold and 3 
tate a 1 We can well afford to profit by the example of France with 
her $318,000. No financial storms are 

her—her great reserve saves her t. 

Bime m can only be brought about by international agreement among 
the great financial nations. Free veer in this country will not bring it— 
I care not whether the ratio be 16 to 1 or 20 to 1. It is the height of folly to talk 
of bringing silver to a parity with gold by free coinage when the price of 
silver bullion is constantly changing. We would have a Punch and Judy 
dollar dan to the tune of the don silver bullion market. 

The United States is now on a gold basis, and has been since resumption 
in 1878. The 8500, 000.000 of silver we have in circulation is kept at par with 

ld by the redemption of the silver certificates by the Government. France 

'8760,000,000 of silver which is kept at par with gold at a ratio of 15} to 1, 
but it is the great gold reserves of the Bank of ce that maintain the 
parity. But there woula come a limit in both France and the United States 
as to the amount of silver that could be kept at a parity with gold, and that 
limit would be the ability of the government to eem the silver certificates 


in gold. 

We have about reached that limit, and we can not long go on purchasing 
$50,000,000 of silver a year and paying for it in gold and redeeming its certifi- 
cates in gold. Stop the purchase of silver and make the Treasury strong in 
gan and confidence will be restored at home and abroad. The money now 

oarded will come forth from its hiding place: ready to do the bidding of 
trade and commerce. A golden stream will start from Europe and flow to our 
shores until we shall be as rich in gold as we arein natural resources. Then 
will the United States take the position that by right belongs to her as the 
great controlling financial powerofthe world. Then, England having lost 
much of her gold will suefor bimetallism, for it will have become a supreme 
necessity to her. 

But, ifon the other hand, we commit the stupendous folly of making the 
coin: of silver free, or contin the further purchase of it, our p- 
000,000 of gold will leave us, and we will sink to a silver basis. All hope of 
bimetallism will be gone, and we will take our place by theside of China and 
Mexico, with none so poor as to do us reverence.” 

A. H. CASTLE, 


These sentiments practically have been freely stated upon this 
floor during this debate. The statement that the free coinage of 
silver will drive gold out of the country is simply an assertion. 
There has been nothing which comes to my knowledge which gives 
good ground upon which to base such an assumption. It is un- 
supported by any good 1 and only rests upon the theor 
that the dearer metal will be driven out by the cheaper metal. 
But if you establish free coinage of silver where is the cheaper 
metal? By that very action 175 — destroy the discrimination Ie: 
tween the two metals, and silver becomes relatively as good as 
gold. It is only the discrimination that the law has made 

inst silver Sai in favor of gold that has caused the low price 
of the silver bullion. The moment you remove that unjust dis- 
crimination silver will resume its natural and normal status and 
be no cheaper than gold relatively. I have always had doubts 
about the unlimi coinage of silver until my information has 
been enlarged upon the subject by the debates held upon this 
financial question during the present extraordinary session. 

Now, sir, I believe we can miopi not only free coinage, but un- 
limited free coinage of silver. Mind you, we produce more sil- 
ver than any other one nation in the world. Suppose we opan 
our mints to the free coinage of silver; why, we are told when 
such a proposition is mooted, we will be made the dumping 
ground of all the silver in the world; and, pray, sir, let me ask, 
where is this cheap commodity to come from and who is going to 
dump it in upon us? Where in all the world will anybody be able 
to buy cheap silver if this country opens its mints to its free coin- 
age? Do you not see that our action will give it a commercial 
value as a product that will maintain its price in the markets of 
the world, and nobody will be able to buy it, what may be called 
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cheap silver? But of course it will be asserted as it has been be- 
fore that this would be shape silver monometallism for this 


country, that all our gold would be driven out, and nothing but 
silver remain. But this I deny, because there would no longer 
be dear money and cheap money; gold and silver would be on a 
parity by the action of this Government and England, and every 
other nation would be compelled to acknowledge the fact. 

I know this is a bold assertion to make in the face of the opin- 
ions of many eminent men of finance scattered broadcast over 
this country for sometime, and the sincere and earnest convic- 
tions of many financial experts. But, sir, I have had my faith 
shaken very much since my advent here, and the opportunity it 
has afforded me for research andstudy. I have found that there 
were some things about our financial laws that if not unknown to 
all, were at best differently understood and subject to construc- 
tion by the officers executing them. Iam impressed that there 
never has been a financial policy of the Government, butitseems 
to me that most of the laws enacted with reference to our 
finances were the creatures of circumstances at particulag_pe- 
riods, shaped by the exigencies of occasions and emergencies, 


and sort of patchwork, with only one golden thread running 
through it all, the only thing that has the appearance of any 
uniformity and continuity, and that is the patent fact that 


through it all the national banks have seemed to control and 
shape the policy in each case. 

To go back a little, in accounting for the condition of the coun- 
try for the outflow of gold, which did not produce the panic, 
but was made the occasion and used as an excuse for bringing on 
u panic—there has been a strange dda of the principal 
cause, the one cause, above all others, which has created the 
presentconditions. Some have assigned one cause, some another. 


Some, it is true, one Senator in particular, has called attention 
to what I consider the true idea. As a matter of fact, the prin- 
cipal reason for the condition of the country, that is, the outflow 
of gold, which was made the instrumentality to bring about the 

ic, is plainly to be seen by an examination of our exports and 


rts. 
A a the fiscal years ending June 30, 1892 and 1893, our total ex- 
poria of domestic merchandise and imports of foreign merchan- 
ise were as follows: 


Excess of Excess of 

Years. Imports. | Exports. exports. imports. 
a nn ah a ae | 8827, 462 81, 015, O11 188,319,549 |... 2 
2 41,361, 421 | 88.800 116,487,515 
— 184 845, 108 — —— 


That is, we bought in the last fiscal year 8116, 484,513 worth 
more of merchan than we sold, and had 2 for it in gold 
and silver. Everyone knows that the great body of our exports 
are farm products, and a comparison of the quantities and values 
of our principal foreign exports for these two p will show 
one reason why our farmers are suffering now. In 1892 the farm 
products composed 78.69 per cent of the whole, and in value 
amounted to $799,328,322 of the total value of all our 2 
In 1893 they only made 74.05 per cent, and the value was 3615, 
353,381; that is, $183,974,941 less than the previous year. We 
exported $184,845,103 of all merchandise less than we did in the 
previous year, and all this falling off, except the pitiful sum of 
$870,162, was from the products of agriculture. See how these 
principal products have fallen off in quantity and value: 


Exports of domestic merchandise—Principal agricultural articles. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892. 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


394, 607 


The above figures of quantities and values are taken from summary statement of the imports and exports of the United States for the month ending 


June 30, 1893, commencing page 9. 

What does this table show? Out of the entire decrease, here 
are nine agricultural articles on which the decrease is $163,614, 
174. There is one singular feature disclosed by this table, the 
two leading articles of export are cotton and wheat, the one 
from the West and Northwest, the other from the South, and 
the falling off in the money produced by these crops in these 
two years is, cotton, $60,631,533; wheat, $67,864,162; less than 
$2,000,000 difference. The West and Northwest suffered like 
aE fie tho dire ok A t only the Treasury but 

ut for the silver o e country, not on 0 u 
the country would be bankrupt. k at cm facts. 

In the last thirty years we have mined gold to the value of 
$1,180,140,000 and silver to the value of $1,138,919,000; total 
metal product, $2,319,059,000. Of these precious metals, the prod- 
uct of our mines in thirty years, we have exported over and 
above all our imports, over $1,200,000,000, about the same quan- 
tity of each metal. That would make about $600,000,000 of each 
metal, whilst the excess of our merchandise exports over im- 
ports in the same period of time is only 8600, 000, 000. So that 
our despised silver mines have paid as much of the great 
war debt contracted to save the Union as our gold mines, and as 
much as all the farms, factories, furnaces, mills, railroads—in 
fact all the industries of the country put to ether. The few 
thousand delvers for silver have done as much for the country 
as all the toiling millions engaged in other labor, not counting 
the gold-miners. 

It was said the silver-coinage law of 1878 would drive gold out 
of the country and bring silver in. Since the e of that law 
that is, from 1879 inclusive to 1893 - we have mined in the United 


States silver to the value of 8764, 369,000, and we have imported 

$215,695,286, whilst we have exported $388,419,935; thatis, we ex- 

rted $172,724,649 more silver than we imported. That leaves 
591,965,351 silver in the country on the Ist of January, 1893. 

In the same years we mined of gold $467,690,000, imported 
$486,797,317, and exported $388,745,757, showing an excess of im- 
ports over exports in gold of $98,051,560, and a total of gold inthe 
country of $584,848,877. These are the figures taken from Treas- 
ury soporte on mining, imports, and exports, and are presumably 
correct. 

These official figures show that neither the law of 1878 nor the 
law of 1890 have driven gold from nor drawn silver into the 
country. The laws of trade govern that subject, and gold comes 
or goes in obedience to these laws. a 


There is, however, an undoubted necessity thata change should 
be made in our currency system. And here the remedies pro- 
d are as Various and variant as are the reasons given for ex- 
ting conditions. Some want State banks, others want more 
national-bank notes; still others want more Treasury notes, and 
a much larger class claim that free coinage of silver” is the 
only remedy needed and the only one that would bring the de- 
sired results. 


Those who seek this, and I am amongst them, are met with 
the statement that silver is not accepted as money in Europe and 
that we must wait and have an “international monetary agree- 
ment with these Euro nations” before we can successfull 
return to bimetallism. I do not believe this, nor is it practi- 
cable. England will not consent, anditis the great creditor na- 
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tion of the world. Bimetallism will never come if we have to | secure not only bimetallism, but a 


wait for England's consent. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I make the point that there is no quorum 

resent, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The suggestion having been made that there is no quorum pres- 
ent, the roll will be ed. 


The Secre called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen. Dixon, Mand Shoup, 
Allison, Dolph, Mills, 
Bate, b. Palmer, Teller, 

s Gallinger, j Vance, 
Blackbur, George, Peiter, Vest, 
Butler, an, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Caffery, 5 Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Call, Hawley, Power, Washburn, 
Carey, 1, Ransom, Wolcott. 
Cock Jones, Ark. x 
Davis. McPherson, Sherman, 


Tho PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will state that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLOM] is 
1 absent, attending the funeral of ex-Senator Groome, 
of Maryland, and desired that announcement to be made. 

Mr. GORMAN. My coll e [Mr. GIBSON] is detained at 
his quarters in the city to-day by severe illness, and is unable to 
be present in the Chamber. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
MITCHELL of Oregon) is absent by leave of the Senate on ac- 
count of serious illness in his ou 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is not present. 
What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
raoted to request the Senators who are absent to come here and 
stay here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
moves that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to uest the 
presence of the Senators now absent. The question is on that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. BRIcE entered the Chamber, and answered to his name. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does that not make a quorum, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from In that he 
move that . under the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
moves that further proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota will proceed. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. President, much has been said here about 
an international agreement. Many Senators, who favor uncon- 
ditional repeal have declared their faith in, and fidelity to, bi- 
metallism; but assert that such a consummation, however de- 
voutly to be wished for, could only be realized when England and 
the other great commercial nations consented. 

Particular emphasis has been laid on what England might do 
or would do, seeming to imply that if England would agree with 
this country to maintain bimetallism there would be no doubt of 
its accomplishment, and these two nations would enforce the 
system by the weight of their power and influence in the com- 
mercial world. Many eminent and sound statesmen and finan- 
ciers are of the opinion that this country alone can not maintain 
bimetallism, and their views and opinions are entitled to great 

weight and serious consideration. : 

Ido not think that any Senator in this body thinks for a moment 

- that England will consent to or say agree to go to bimetallism 
with this country or with any other, or permit any other coun- 
over which she has any control whatever, whether financial, 

pe tical, or social, to adopt any system of bimetallism whatever 
she has any power of any kind to prevent it. 8 the 
ition she does, owning the accumulated debt of the world, as 

t were, as her honorable premier recently stated in her Parlia- 
ment, she could not afford to make such a present to the rest of 
the world. In studying over this idea of an international agree- 
ment, I was struck with what the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia said in his recent remarkable and magnificent speech. 
He spoke of the vast internal commerce of this country as com- 
with her fo trade, and asked why not have an inter- 

agreement on question by coining silver as well as gold 
without discrimination against either. 
To my mind there is another source to which we can turn to 


d increase of our export 
trade, and that is through an American international agreement. 

Pages 224 and 225 of the book issued by the Director of the 
Mint in 1892, entitled Production of Gold and Silver in the 


United States,” gives the world’s production of gold and silver, 
Penne years 1890, 1891 and 1892.“ This table shows as fol- 
ows: 
1890. 
Production of— = ee 
Gold. Silver. 
WRN eens rc cone vacua decment on cusn cape G 8113, 149, 120 | 8172, 234,500 
32, 845. 000 
Mexi 767,000 | 60, 90,000 
9, 588, 000 19, 752, 000 
150, 000 2, 000, 000 


} 48,342, 000 | 142,573,200 


This gives the Americas 38.3 per cent of the gold product of 


the world and 82.6 per cent of the silver product. 
For 1891 the table is as follows: 


Production of— Gold. 


Silver. 


South America 


153, 676, 500 


This is 36.8 of the world’s product of gold and 82.4 per cent of 
the silver. 
For 1892 the table shows: 


Production of— Gold. | Silver. 


WW OWI cas Gass A eon dp E I A SEA 8130, 816, 627 | $196, 605, 184 
Unrited ts E aoe sncasscace 33,000,000 | 74, 989, 900 
Mexico 1,147,000 500,000. 000 
South America - 9,910,829 | 23; 460, 000 
Central America.. 163,492 | 2,000, 
Total Americas e e 44,211, 321 | 150, 449, 900 


This year the percentage of production for the Americas was 
of the total gold of the world, 33.75 per cent, and of silver 80.9 
rcent. Taking the three years together, the Americas pro- 
ueed 36.3 per cent of the world's gold, and 82 per cent of the 
world’s silver, and it may be assumed this gives about the nor- 
mal production. 

Can not the nations which produce one-third of the world's 
gold and four-fifths of its silver combine and dictate how these 
metals, the money metals of all ages, shall be used as money? I 
believe they can. 

I know it will be said, I know it has been said, that as the Amer- 
icas are purchasing nations they must provide such money as 
the sellers demand. I do not assent to that proposition. The 
European nations manufacture goods to seli. ey must find 
customers or their goods are valueless. Every one who has read 
history knows to what straits the lish manufacturers were 
reduced, how riot, murder, and bloodshed stalked abroad, when 
daring the Napoleonic wars the“ orders in council,” which pre- 
vented the export of goods, wereinforce. The European nations 
must sell or starve. 

So the buyers have something to say as to what kind of money 
Mor yan pay for their purchases. 

The Americas are the purchasers. Letthemunite. Can they? 
Yes. Will they? That question ought to be answered in the 
affirmative also. 

On October 2, 1889, there met in Washington City, on the in- 
vitation of the United States, a Pan-American Congress. 

The act of Congress of May 4, 1888, inviting that meeting, in 
the sixth section, read as follows: 

The adoption of a common silver coin, to be issued by each government, 
the same to be legal tender in all comme transactions between the citi- 
zens Of all the American states. 

The nations represented at the conference besides the United 
States were: Peru, Guatemala, Colombia, Argentine, Honduras, 
Mexico, Bolivia, Venezuela, Chile, Salvador, Ecuador, Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica, Hayti, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Every 
and silver ucing country in the Americas, except Brit- 

, French, and Dutch Guiana, were present at that conference. 
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A committee was appointed by the congress to take into con- 
sideration this sixth section. 

What did they do? Let the record of the conference answer 
that question. 

I desire to say that I have read the proceedings of that con- 
ference ig x} this cp ps with a great deal of interest, so much 
so that I feel impelled and called u to present some extracts 
to the attention of the Senate at this particular time as a proba- 
ble solution and way out of our present troubles. 

On March 12 (page 624, volume 2, Report) the committee on 
monetary convention reported the following resolution: 


The committee presents to the conference for its consideration the follow- 


he 8 American Conference recommends to the nations repre- 
sent t— 
(1) That an International American Monetary Union” be established. 
(2) That asa basis for this union, an international silver coin be issued 
min shall be a legal tender in all the countries represented in this confer- 


O That to give full effect to this recommendation, there shall meet in 
Was acommission composed of one delegate from each nation, which 
shall determine the quantity, value, and pro: on of the international coin 
and its relation to gold. 

That this commission meet in Washington in a year's time or less after the 
final adjournment of this conference. 


CAR’ MAR 
JERONIMO ZELAYA. 


The committee which made this report was composed of some 
of the ablest men in the conference, and several of them sub- 
mitted papers. Mr. Mexia, in his Esper advocating the estab- 
lishment of this monetary union, sai 


The great importance ofthis monetary union = not be for with- 
it greatly beneh 


production of silver, Soe gi 
those terrible fluctuations so dreaded 


Establishing a 
actions and would inhibit one nation from 
benefit might always accrue to it, at the expense of the 


This is the e of one of the ablest men of our sister re- 
public, Mexico, gest silver-producing country of the world 
except the United States. 

Mr. Alfonso, a delegate from Chile, the second largest gold 
and silver producing country of South America, said: 


circulation. Since an 5 of — ts many times the value 
of silver, it is a coin whine offers such cilities 
be overlooked. Moreover, some of the — represented in the conference 


acknow: the double mandani 
Aboveall, it is of 1 portance to consider that to have uniform coin- 
age in America and so prevent — ia in this 
metal aione: is not the only ient. 
pletely with the tion of both kinds of coin, and it is certain that com 
merce will be found more expeditious in its operations, disposing at thesame 
Sen CSE hah the flor of e monetary cone 
tis we ve è uropean mo esses 
to make universal the use of the two metals, seeking a new ratio between 
ae of Great Britain, who has 
id. Moreover, it would be poor 
rican 5 hel wip toa is so 


which should be e as an estrangement, or jt Ee ae wt ing 
t to the old wor. 
te effect of the adoption of a common silver coin on the ex- 


0 of the general commerce of America can not be other than that of 
bette: them, and 8 little by little and at no remote period that ef- 
fect will be felt also ſn the exchanges with Europe, as it is not possible tobe 


unaware of the fact that the use of a common coin ae O neariy the whole of 
America will exert an influence in that sense on th 

tire world, to which it will be of greatservice to give conbistency 
of coin which is used in the greater part of the nations which t form it, and 
which 5 in consequence ot the instability of silver with relation to the 
value of go 


Mr. Estee, one of the United States delegates, in his report 
said: 
If America can not financially stand alone by this time, when profound 
peace prevails over the Continent, it never will. 
The 88 an internatio: coin may be an Sopon, but itis an 
the right direction, because this woul nd to build up and 
to de; iate the value of silver. 


4 41 may be repeated that one Of the objects of this measure is to enlarge the 
use of silver and thus increase its value. This is not alone an Ameri- 


can idea; for, if we are to be guided by the un mee trend of public 
ommon, in both and America, we must be soon 
ey 


‘ery where oak when so adopted sive wit en — its old-time 


That was in 1889. The gentleman was evidently mistaken. 
He continued: 
Add to this the further thought that at least rome ips gie sn: — lå 


Lr z —＋ = mn nthe Pee tastes, and and th 2 i ba- 

no enough to carry on world's —— no 

bility a: an increased uction. 1 5 
The nations are thus called upon, ee of self-inter- 

est, to do what can be „FC value of one of 

their chief products. The western continent is the undoubted treasure field 


ofthe world. Shall we reverse all our past experiences by saying gold shall 
be a money metal and silver shall not, 5 thus increase the poe or money 
by making it scarce, and decrease the prica of products, when we are the 
largest producers in the world and have more products for sale than any 
other people? Silver money is a necessity to the American nations, because 
business could not be carried on without it. 

The fact that a coin is of full weight and of uniform fineness is taken as 
true when financial nations stand behind it; and thus an American 
continental silver coin wou d stand at the head of the silver money of the 
world, because it would be sustained by the greatest financial power of any 
other silver coin. 


And we may here note that silver coin is always needed, and always used 
toa large extent by all peoples; it is the pocket money of the wor The 
value of gold and silver may fluctuate, yet neither peace nor war will de- 


stroy it. 

Thie factis there is not gold enough in England, nor indeed in the world, 
to carry onits foraday,andso itis done 3 but there must be 
some security for this paper. old alone can not this security, be- 
cause there is not enough of it; silver must help to do this. 

The known character of this coin in the American money markets, the 
name it would bear, and its unquestioned metallic weight and fineness, 
would soon force it into general use. 


In answer to Mr. Coolidge, this gentleman made some further 


remarks, and I consider them of sufficient importance to tres- 
3 mat time and patience of the Senate to read them. 


Presi eet 
$ ieiet sande . — ot tho 9 regret rr aaa that 

Mr. Coolidge was one of the delegates of the see States 
to this conference who opposed silver coinage. 


with the 


te. I am com- 


ence, called upon 5 “mat note 

ble way though it may be, the views which will 3 vot- 
ing upon this question. 667700 President. 
were prepared in view ofa to the report made by my distinguished 
colleague, but before I reach t point I want to say one word in 


speech has 
F e this ine oils gold standard country. 


Mr. Coolidge had made that statement in his remarks. Mr. 
Estee continued: 


receivable at par and made receivable for public dues,can not be a sing 
gold 8 country. V the a Single 
this country—the 65,000,080 of a single gold coun- 
a Poona; itis true, 1s not fully A but gold and silver circu- 
lave thro of t co pt on Wall street in New 
York, and — — ev e for every debt that can be contracted 
Se eee DIAS PPA 4 
Again, my distinguished colleague has repea e 
the arguments that were meet in the op yee to the E socalled A Biand biti 
some ans ago in and Iadmit t those arguments were exceed - 
ee as time has 


m; ota non F impressive 
President, the questions that are involved in this contro- 
8 above gts beyond any question of private interest. They lie be- 
even thesphere of a single nation’s vision. They reach or reach 
limits of the continent; and they receive or should receive the candid 
and deliberate consideration of every delegate accredited to this conference. 
The act of Congress a pra pam er intended that we shouid draft a com- 
plete financial system for international purposes. 


Again, Mr. Estee said: 


Yesterday, up to the time I quit speaking, I had attempted to show the 
necessity of the — ow of an international silver coin, and to show, in so 
far as I could, that it was im ö to absorb 
erable amount of the cotas. 


upon this subject. I attem: in opening my remarks yesterday to reply 
very to my friend Mr. Coolidge, on the proposition that i that the Ù United 
eae not suffer should we adgpt the monetary system reco: 

me. 


That was the adoption of this proposed ‘international silver 
coinage. 


Toonféss thas my colledgus mada A very clesr and stro enemas 18 Se 
speech yesterday, which I have thought over since; and 


strongest point 
he did make. in my ent, was that the United 3 being geld stand- 
ard, as my friend t in which I can not agree with him—would absorb 
this international silver. 


Mr. Coolidge had made the argument that if we adopted this 
international silver coin it would naturally drift into this country, 
as this had the largest trade and was the 53 country 
of any of those engaged in the conference. 


the 


w how 
any of that money except b; 
want Ss) know how it ——— — 
not un other 

tleman can explain how it could be dome? And Iwillaska ‘Turther question 
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in the same connection. The United States has to-day 431,000,000 of silver To illustrate, the United States has four kinds of money—gold, 
This 


dollars in circulation. 


That was in 1889. 


Now Į want to know, if it is a legal tender and receivable at par for all 
public dues, how can an Englishman, or Frenchman, or German come here 
and specuiate in this money oy buying it for less than its nominal value 
when it passes there at par? confess, sir, that these are problems which 
I can not understand as my colleague understands them. Ihave no more 
idea that it is ible for the United States, or for Mexico, or for Peru, or 
for Chile to er in this respect, provided they declare silver to be a legal 
tender and receivable for public dues, than it is for them to suffer by reason 
of the legal-tender character of their five-dollar gold pieces. The question 
is not how much silver makes a dollar, nor is the question how much gold 
is put into five-dollar 8 The question is, can that money, whether sil- 
ver or gold, when made receivable at par by any one of these nations for all 
public dues and in all nae contracts made by the people of the country 
that issues it, be obtained by speculators for less than par? And if itis 
made receivable at par I can not conceive or imagine a condition whereby 
there can be any speculation in the money, unless the nation issuing it be- 


comes ay os Ae 
Then, I admit, the pon five-dollar piece, if com of less than ot gold, 
or the silver dollar, if composed of less than a dollar's worth of silver, would 


bring their commercial value. 


be sold on the market as commodities and onl 
erent ratio of alloy and pure 


To-day, owing to the fact that we have a 
1 — an England, a five-dollar gold piece is worth just about 14 cents less 

the same weight of * coined gold, because the United States, in 
its wisdom or folly—I think in its wisdom—has thought best to make its five- 
dollar gold pieces harder and less susceptible to abrasion than the English 
gold „and hardened the coin by more alloy; and soif sold as gold it 
will not bring quite as much as English gold coin of like weight. 

This conference represents eighteen nations. Wecome here todiscuss the 
international questions which have been submitted to us for our considera- 
tion. These nations pang ah almost an entire continent, and we are to-day 
2 to mark out new lines of financial policy for all these nations. We 
are plan milestones along the financial and commercial hways of the 
New World. Let us make them permanent, I confess an abiding attach- 
ment for everything that is American. In my judgment, the future of this 
continent is going to be advanced in a marked degree by what this confer- 


ence will do. Its success can not be measured by anything that we can now 
conceive ot. We are possibly building better chan we know.” We hardly 
appreciate the magnitude of the questions which are presented to us for our 


consideration. The future alone can tell this and make secure what may 
now seem ure, 


a cons: us 
Doned Staves 
ities f 


tralia, the increased 
tions not before 


porono by the American peop 


‘ough the great West of our own coun- 
ing heard from. 


; the producers are 
"Vian feel the effect next, and indeed the world is recas' 


In have 
to play their t and do their full duty, or they will be left to occupy a sec- 
ondary 2 l If wohope for 


past when 
toits shell an 


That we may fully 2 the force ot the statement that the United 
Pomen has neglected t 


acts. 

The trade of the countries south of us on the western continent, including 
Cuba and the other West India islands, for 1889 was as follows: Total ex- 
Ports, 8564, 000, 000, this sum the United States took 8212, 000. or 36 
cent. For the same year the imports were 822,000,000, of which the Unit 
States only sent them the sum o ,000,000, or 15.6 per cent. It will thus be 
seen the United States is the largest purchaser from thesouthern countries, 
and they are the smallest purchasers from us. 

Their trade is thus t the United States by about8132,000,000 annually, 
and this condition of can be and ought to be remedied, and the rem- 
edy would be of equal advantage to all the American Republics, for all of 
them are 1 ucers, and the greater the demand for what they pro- 
duce the better the market. 

To recur more directly to the 5 2 involved in this discussion. As be- 
fore stated, trade follows the t and uses of money, and the more general 
the uses of money the greater is its purchasing power. If Brazil has the 
same kind of money as the United States, when a Brazilian merchant pays 
a debt in the United States he will pay in a draft either on his own bank or 
on a bank in the United States; and so when an American merchant makes 

in Brazil, because the value and character of the money is known 
both countries. This will facilitate business and build up trade, and 
Americans will hereafter pay American debts in America with American 


money. 
Further on he says: 


Iconfess I do not expect to be sustained in the views I express on this 
subject by the so-called financiers of Wall street, nor indeed by those who 
think that trade and commerce will, without effort on our part, but simp! 
by reason of our real or assumed greatness, come to the United States an 
remain with us, nor do I think we have too much silver coin now in circula- 
tion; but I do think that the real dangers to American , if any there 
be, will be found within our own country, and co from some of our own 
people. Indeed, I know of nothing any foreign on has ever done, nor 
can I e that any foreign nation can do, so injurious to 
Am and hence to American trade and commerce, as what is 


row being done by some of our own people. 


silver, cur- 
rency or greenbacks, and national-bank notes. does not include gold 
and silver certiticates. All of these four kinds of money are by law made re- 
ceivable at par for all public dues, and are legal tender in all commercial 
transactions. And as to the 1 -tender qualities of the coins of the United 
States, silver occupies an equal position with gold, and thus one would sup- 
pose that silver coin in a country that produces more silver than in any other 
one nation, and also in a country where that coin is made receivable for all 
public dues, and is a legal tender in an ted amount, and especially in 
a pasy where &131.000,000 of silver is in actual circulation among the peo- 


ple, would have no opponents. 

My distinguished colleague, Mr.Coolidge,has made a very able rt to 
this conference, wherein he o es the adoption of an internatio: silver 
coin. His points are clearly and candidly made, and that I may reply tohim 
I venture to quote from his report, so I may not do him an todos ice. He 


say, among other things: 

“If, however, it became profitable to the American trader to use the new 
coin for making purchases in the United States, either because he could 
save a banker's commission or buy his goods be oid or make a profit in 
drawing gold bills on England nst the deposit of silver coin in New York, 
the international coin would gradually come to the United States. There it 
would accumulate in the banks. It could not be exported, because Euro; 
would only receive it at its bullion value. The only use the banks wo 
have for it would be in the payment of public dues. Now, it is well known 
that by a tacit unders the banks of New York and of some other cen- 
ters of commerce do not use the silver certificate or the silver dollar in their 
clearing-houses, but that the ions are carried on entirely in a gold 
currency. Whenever they receive, as they are obliged to do, silver certifi- 
cates on deposit, they send them down to the custom-house and get rid of 
them to le who desire.to pay dues to the Government. As yet their ac- 
cumulation has not been sufficient to make it difficult to get rid of them in 
that way, but every increase of silver coinage worth less than its face in 
bullion would make the position of the banks more difficult, and tends to re- 
duce the gold received by the United States Government on imports to the 
full extent of the whole coinage.” 

The objections interposed by my colleague were evidently considered b; 
the Congress of the United States when the law was passed submitting this 
subject to the Conference of American Nations for their adoption; and I 
must assume that the expressed wishes of the representatives of 65,000,000 of 
people is more poten than the interested action of some, but not all, of 
the ers in Wall street. However, two points are made Sru colleague 
in his argument eg ibe, Baked there should be an international silver coin— 
one, that some banks of New York are against it, because “by tacit consent 
the banks of New York City will not pass silver through the clearing-house,” 
and thus will not receive it as money; the other ont is that if an interna- 
tional American coin were adopted it would gradually come to the United 
States, there to accumulate in the banks.” 

I confess I can not see how this international money will accumulate in 
the banks if the banks will not receive it, and according to my colleague's 
statement they do not receive our own silver coin now, although an unlim- 
ited legal tender for ae K This international American silver coin 

er 


fam, 
however, reminded that even in New York there are banks of well-known 
stability which will gladly carry on foreign ex even though some of 
it may in international silver money. We are, therefore, not without 
hope. Indeed, my colleague will on me if I suggest that the reference 
by him to the fact that some of the New York banks are now engaged in 

andering American silver coin out of an American market is an unhappy 
one, for in considering the ve questions before us we can not but pause 
to inquire why the New York banks should make war upon one of the legal 
coins of this nation, and ask what would be the inevitable result if they suc- 
ceeded in operates, bore money valueless, Think of the consequences which 
their success would entail on this nation. 

According to Mr. Windom, as before said, there is $31,000,000 of American 
silver coin now in actual circulation in the United States. This is a legal 
tender by the laws of our country. If the legal-tender qualities of this vast 

f money was destroyed (and that must be the sole purpose of those 
ba: in refusing to receive this money), it would destroy more men, destroy 
more industries, bring ary and want to more families than any other 
one thing F thas ever hitherto occurred during the life of 


ic. 

Think of it! Who could be benefited if the banks were scccessful? Pos- 
sibly a few men who want dear money and cheap products; no one else. 
Who would suffer? Ask the farmer at his home, the mechanic at his fac- 
tory, and all the workers wherever they may be and whatever their line of 
labor; these would be the sufferers. T. of what a price would be paid 
for such a financial victory! But such a atan fo impossible. The Amer- 
ican nation would not and will not permit it. d why? Because you can 
not depreciate the value of the money of a country without affecting ity 
credit 


You can not affect the credit of a country without injuring the credit of 
the individuals composing this nation; and that you can not do either with- 
out imperiling its business industries, bl up the courses of trade. de- 
stroying its commerce, and creating a want of confidence and unrest in the 
business world that years can not remedy, These are the financiers whose 
advice we are asked to take and whose financial experience imitate. 

On the Ist day of November, 1889, the estimated amount of gold and silver 
in the United States was $1,115,379,639. Of this vast sum 8084. 181. 686 was gold, 
$343, 638,001 was silver dollars, $76,628,781 was silver coin, and $10,918,171 sliver 
bullion, or a total of silver of $431,184,953. It will be noted that there is about 
one-third more gold in the United States than silver, though our country pro- 
duces about one-third more silver than gold. It thusappears asan uncontro- 
vertible fact that gold accumulates in the United States more rapidiy than 
silver; in other words, American silver seeks foreign and even domestic 
markets more readily than does American gold. It will be noticed also that 
an accumulation of silver coin in the United States beyond the demands of 
trade has not resulted from the experience of the past, for nearly all the 
silver coin now held in the Treasury of the United States is in practical cir- 
culation by reason of the silver certificates, while there are $169,988,045 gold 
coin in the Treasury unrepresented by gold certificates, 

And this is the result notwithstanding the efforts made both in Europe and 
in New York to depreciate the price of silver. In England this isexcusable, 
because they must buy silver for the India market and they produce none; 
so it is to England's interest to make silvercheap. But in the United States 
there can be no rational reason except the object be to enhance the value of 

old, and then refuse to receive silver in the banks, so the debtor class will 
five to pay their debts in a money more valuable than when they borrowed it. 

In 3 it is evident that the entire su pply of silver in the United 
States is in use, while the entire amount of gold is not, and our silver mines 
show no conspicuons increase in production. Hence, from whence can come 
an oversupply of silver? I venture to quote pr from Mr. Secretary Win- 
dom’s report, made to the Congress of the United States in December, 1889, 
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where he shows the improbability and im bility of the United States 
absorbing the silver produced beyond the ts of this country, The fol- 
lowing is his official statement, Showing (1) the annual product of silver 
coinage 3 to be 8142, 000,000, and (2) he then shows where this silver goes 
to, namely: 

Amouns required Dy Inis oon ncidnspunpascaedanvéscpaccta wece 

Austtia and Japan —— ——ö— N 

Subsidiary coinages by Europe and South America 
Amount annually exported to China, Asia, and Africa (other 


CES TIS CRON ON e bee AASR 10, 000, 000 
Annual coin of Mexican dollars not melted 5, 000, 000 
Amount used in the arts -- 15,000, 000 
Sinn oo E secack ison tk nade usewevvesbatawesecs 51, 000, 000 

142, 000, 000 


The above is Mr. Windom's estimate, and we infer from what he says that 
we could absorb all this balance of the silver of the world (if represented by 
legal-tender 88 and not have too much of it. May I ask what would be 
the effect if this silver was represented by legal-tender coin as now; under 
any state of facts could the latter be more d: erous than the former; or ifit 
is suggested we need and should have more silver money, either in its phy- 
sical Treas or by aipiece of paper known as a silver certificate, as is the 
practice at this time, would the annual addition of Mexico's surplus and all 
the silver product of South America 8 we absorbed it all, a thing 
impossible to do)—would this harm us, and in fact would it not be a biess- 
ing? But we would not absorbit. These people are going to keep house in 
the future as in the past; they will buy and sell and use money as usual; 
and, as before stated. they can not help but get more of our money than we 
will get of theirs. This 3 be regretted, but this condition of things 
will continue; and, why? e South American Re:ublics produce in most 
abundance what we must have and what we can not raise; we produce what 
they can get elsewhere, but what they can better get of us. 


Mr. President, I have taken some time with these remarks 
because they struck me as being pertinent to the subject under 
discussion at this time, and because the language employed was 
so much better than anything at my command I considered that 
I would be excusable in presenting these views. Although they 
were entertained and expressed nearly four years ago, it seems 
to me they are applicable at this time. 

Now, then, to show the feeling and opinion of the different del- 
egates to the conference in regard to an international agree- 
ment, I desire to quote briefly from some of the other expres- 
sions at that conference. 

Mr. Bolet Peraza, from Venezuela, said: 


The delegation of the United States presents two reports; it would be im- 
possible, as we have N for either of the promoters of the respective ideas 
resented to retract; and, as rds the rest of the delegation, their opin- 
ons differ, though they are all e based on the ous belief in the con- 
venience of a uniform coin for use in the commerce between the republics 
he rerepresented. 

For example, as regards the speaker, I would vote in sympathy with the 
plan of the honorable Mr. Estee. His idea has captivated me; I find it sim- 
ple and practicable; a uniform coin for all the American nations, worth as 
much in the United States as in Mexico. Chile, and the Argentine Republic, 
is the desideratum in the pronis; a limitation as to the quantity of this 
money, so that there shall be issued only so much asisindispensable for the 
commercial purposes of the various markets in which itcirculates, is avery 

rudent measure, because any excess of the circulating medium would in- 

ure the commercial interests and produce financial uneasiness; but fur- 
ther than this I am unable to express an opinion. 


Mr. Vellardi, from Bolivia, said: 


The majority of the committee believe fi that it is to the interest of 
America to have a common silver coin of ‘orm weight and value; and 
that this should be received in all the transactions carried on between the 
citizens and the Government. 


Mr. Romero, one of the delegates from Mexico (page 741, 
volume 2) and one of the ablest and most experienced gentleman 
that country has, in along speech explained why Mexico, the 
largest producer of silver except the United States, did not par- 
ticularly care for the international coin, and commented on the 
minority report submitted by Mr. Coolidge. Mr. Romero said: 


Mr. Coolidge proposes to postpone the consideration of this matter until 
the United States s have succeeded in establishing bimetallism. Nobody 
can deny that should the United States and England, which are the princi 
commercjal nations in the world, agree upon establishing a given ratio 
tween the value of gold and silver we should come back to the condition of 

whi ted twenty years ago; that is, the proportion of 1 to 15}. 

But taking into consideration the difficulties which so far have existed in 
arriving at an agreement, I have the conviction that if all the American na- 
tions, including, of course, the United States, should accept a common silver 
coin, which would be a legal tender among themselves, this fact by itself 
should in all probability be enough todecide the British Government, which, 
according to the opinion of a special commission appointed by the Crown 
to study this matter, feels already inclined to accept bimetallism to do this, 
and in that case the object which we desire would without any difficulty be 
accomplished at once. For this reason I believe that the — — of an in- 
ute — a very 


to glve up their gold 
standard and become monometallist. In my opinion this fear is ungrounded. 
because the United States buys from the American nations to the amount of 


amount bought and the American goods exported to those countries, which 
is paid by them in cash, could be paid in international silver coin which the 
might receive. Besides, we couid as the Latin Monet Union did, 


agree, 
thateach American nation should be bound to redeem in gold the interna- 
tional silver dollar that each might coin. If the basis forcoinage should be 
as the minimum $1 per each inhabitant in each country, there should be a 
demand at once for 120,000,000 ounces of silver, which would necessarily in 
crease the value of this metal and have a very 
solution of this problem by the other comme: 


moral influence in the 
nations of the world. 


Bankers, merchants, bondholders, and, as a general rule, all men who 
receive rents, interest, or payments, are of the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Coolidge, and they believe that the country would 15 to ruin ſt the amount ot 
Silver coined every year should be increased. ey look with very great 
distrust upon the co of even two millions a month, which is now done 
in accordance with the Bland law. On the cont the agricultural classes, 
the small merchants, the rural population, and ost everybody else not 
belonging to the other classes before mentioned, arein favor of the unlimited 
coinage of silver; and they earnestly believe that if silver had been coined in 
that way, the value of that metal would not be depreciated so much and 
would be in the same proportion as twenty years ago. 


Mr. Alfonse, of Chile, sre from the idea of silver cer- 
tificates advanced by Secretary Windom and advocated by Mr. 
Coolidge, said: 

Mr. President, 3 up also another remark made by the honorable del- 


egate from Colombi should say to the conference that Ido not consider 
that the Hon. Mr. lidge, a delegate from the United States, in pre- 


erate apo a 8 for the adoption of a silver coin in all America. What 
similarity is 


lating medium, in the other mere certificates which may serveas borane oop 
mediums, but which are not money. Even if it be true that a certificate o 


edly seeks to maintain its value; but that this result can be reached by 
other means whatever, by coining silver as well as by iss certificates, 
do not agree in this with the honorable delegate from the United States, and 
I so have the honor to state to the conference. 

Mr. Quintana (Argentine) said: 

Iunderstand, Mr. President, that all the nations represented here would 
agree, and do actually to the adoption of a coin that would serve asa 
fixed basis for com transactions in all the countries of the continent, 
but from this it does not necessarily and inevitably follow that this coin 
must be a silver one, to the complete exclusion of gold coin. 


Mr. Alfonse (Chili), in reply to a question of Mr. Quintana to 
the amended report of the committee, said: 


In the second place, the Hon. Mr. Quintana has inquired for what reason 
the committee has confined itself to a silver coin to the exclusion of gold. 

As to this, I should state, in the first place, that the scheme of Congress, 
upon which the conference had to act, definitively formulated the question 
as to the adoption of a common silver coin. msequently the committee 
was restricted to this course. It was to say whether or not it accepted the 
measure ted in the law, and it has expressed itself affirmatively, say- 
ing that it it advisable to adopt a common silver coin. But the hon- 
orable delegate to whom I am replying asked why gold coin was excluded. 

The committee does not absolutely exclude gold, and so true is this that 
the very plan just read says, in the part, that the commission which is 
to meet in Washington within a ‘year shall, among other things, determine 
the relative values of gold and silver. 

Consequently the committee has proceeded on the theory that by adopting 
the silver coin it adopts bime m. So that the adoption of the plan 
would gratify the wishes of the honorable delegate. There will be, in the 
countries that can have them, twocoins, one silver and the other gold, of a 
specified relative value. I think these are the points to which the honora- 
ble delegate has referred, and these I answer as you have heard. 


Mr. Velarde (Bolivia), one of the members of the committee on 
monetary union, said: 


be fee 4 did the committee believe it advisable to establish a monetary union 
and the use of a common silver coin? The reason is very simple. A com- 
mon coin facilitates commercial transactions, brings the countries together, 
and promotes business; this is so obvious that it needs no demonstration. 
Why should this common coin be of silver and not of gold, or of both? The 
committee thought that silver money, being used in nearly all the countries 
of America, being coined in nearly aH the Republics of the continent, and, 
above all, there being under discussion a most important question between 
bimetallism and monometallism, that by the adoption of a silver coinage 
bimetallism was impliedly established, for gold not in question; it has 
served and will go on serving for alltransactions. Gold is coined in all the 
mints 5 in this country, and in some of the countries of the south- 
ern continen 

All the monetary laws of our countries establish and recognize gold coin, 
and in proportion thereto establish also a silver coin. Consequently, we are 
not ed upon todetermine upon the use and the value of gold, since that 
use and general value is already accepted in all the world. 

The question, then, was whether silver should serve as a circulating me- 
dium, or whether it should be finally excluded from transactions. In Eu- 
rope this is a question which has been warmly discussed for many years. 
Germany and England have Stoppen the coinage of silver; le ue is 
there attributed only to gold. e Latin Union reverts to its former pol- 
icy, and is ar pads to take up bimetallism in the face of the powers which 
recognize gold as the only lawful money. 


At the session of April 2, 1890, the final report of the com- 
mittee on monetary union was presented, and adopted by a vote 
of 15 to 1, the vote being as follows: 

Those voting affirmatively were: 


Haiti. Argentine. Mexico. Chili. 
Nicaragua. Pa: y. Bolivia. Salvador. 
Peru. Br. > United States. Ecuador, 
Colombia. Honduras. Venezuela. 

Guatemula voted negatively. 


The report as adopted reads: 


The committee on monetary convention, having considered the various 
amendments presented to the conference, submits the following report: 

The International American Conference is of opinion that great advantages 
would accrue to the commerce between the nations of this continent by the 
use of a coin or coins that would be current at the same value in the 
countries re in this conference, and therefore recommends: 

1. That an international American monetary union be established. 
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2. That, as a basis for this Union, an international coin or coins be issued, 
— 7. — shall be uniform in t and fineness, which may be issued in 
o coun 


w a of one delegate from rep- 
resen in this conf shall consider the quantity, the ot 
currency, the uses it shali have, and the value and proportion of the inter- 
national coin or coins, their relations to gold. 
4 That this commission meetin Washington in a year's time, or less, after 
the final adjournment of this conference. 
A. 
MOR. M. ESTEE. 
JOSÉ A So. 
NIMO ZELAYA. 
JUAN CO VELARDE. 
MARTINEZ SILVA. 


WASHINGTON, April 2, 1890. 


Here, then, is the answer to the question of whether a mone- 
tary union could be made to include all the American nations. 
he Pan-American conference adjourned April 19, 1890, and 
it is ent to ask why has not the commission provided for 
in the third section of the resolution met? That resolution pro- 
vided that it should meet in Loman aa within one year after 
the adj tof the conference. More than three years have 
and not an effort has been made to call it together. Mr. 
ero, the astute diplomatist who represented Mexico here, 
and who was a delegate to the conference, knew what he was 
doing, when, on the day before the committee's a rg was 
adopted, he offered an amendment to the report that the com- 
mission should meet on the Ist of November, 1890. (Page 804.) 
That, with other pending amendments,was referred to the com- 
mittee on mone union. It was not accepted, and the call- 
ing of the commission together was left to the President of the 
United States—the 2 which Mr. Romero wished to 
avoid, as he knew that then President was opposed to such 
a monetary union as was proposed. 5. 3 

It is, I was about to say, folly to talk about an international 
agreement which is to include England. It isnot ‘folly’ on the 
part of those who propose it. They know England will never 
agree to bimetallism in any form unless f todo so. And 
the only object in g action on our part to confer with 
England is to o delay. It is sparring for time. 

It would be folly—the rankest kind of folly—for those who fa- 
vored bimetallism—who believe in the free coinage of silver—to 
accept any proposition which includes in a remote degree the 
assent of England. 5 

I do not know that it is a fact, but it has been stated that Eng- 
land's agents, not only here, but in the other countries included 
in the p —— reached at the Pan-American Congress on 
April 2, 1890, went at once to work teprevent the meeting of the 
monetary conference. That conference, had it been held, would 
have fo the instrument which could force, not only England, 
but all Europe into bimetallism, on the ratio between gold and 
silver, whatever it might have been, adopted by the conference. 

Let us see if we can depict the result, provided the conference 
had met on November 1, 1880, the time proposed by Mr. Romero 
in his amendment offered on April 1, 1890 (page volume 2, 
Report). Four months would have been a proper time for its 
deliberations, as the members of the conference were practically 
a unit in favor of adopting the American dollar, the decimal sys- 
tem, and the ratio of 16 to 1 between silver and gold. 

That would have brought the conckasion by March 1, 1891. 
Within one year from that time—that is, by March 1, 1803—the 
“American International Union” would have had its coins in 
circulation. If Chile had chosen to establish a mint on the Straits 
of Magellan, the most southerly inhabited point of the Amer- 
i esilver dollar coined there or the gold ten-dollar piece 
would have been good to pay Lieut. Peary’s expenses at the 
most northerly inhabited point he will reach in his search for 
the North pole, and vice versa. $ 

In other words, every coin, whether of silver or gold, coined 
in any of the American states would have been good in any 
other of the American states for all commercial purposes. 

What would that mean for the United States, because we are 
legislating for the United States? 

one of thenations south of usare manufacturing states. They 
roduce raw materials, food of various kinds, woods, medicinal 
rks, hides, gold, and silver, and Sport them. They buynearly 
all of their manufactured goods in Europe or the United States. 
Suppose a Brazilian, a Peruvian, a Guatemalean, or a Chilean 
merchant in Manchester and Birmingham in October, 1892, with 
the monetary union established, prepared to buy a shipload of 
cotton goods and cutlery from these two centers of English man- 
ufacture. He finds the goods he wants and the prices to suit 
and proposes to for these goods, one-third in gold coin and 
two-thirds in silver coin, but the merchants with whom he is 
trading say, Silver is not money; we can not take it.) 

The American merchant 3 his and crossing the 

straits land at Havre. He find in ce all that he 


that our d 


land, but when he 
ce more he would 


needed and at still eee 


came to pay the same trouble would come. 


leave, and g the train across the historical Rhine he would 
land in Germany. Here he would find his goods, and still 
cheaper than in ce, but when he came to pay for them the 


. would be made, Silver is not money; ve can not 
eit. 

Then the South or Central American merchant would take 
one of the transatlantic steamers and landing in New York 
would find everything he wanted, at the same prices, and pos- 
sibly a little more than he was asked for them in England, and 
his silver money would be as good as his gold. At last the 
South or Central American has found a haven of rest. He can 
buy what he wants and pay for it in the money he received for 
similar articles sold heretofore. Will that man ever go to Eu- 
pre again to buy? Of course not. 

hat, then, is the result? The United States is the only Amer- 
ican nation which manufactures the articles the other American 
nations want to The United States will take the money 
which these other Americans have and Europe will not, so the 
United States will sell to them until Europe agrees to tuke their 
money. 
Before this time, if the American Monetary Union Conference 
had met in November, 1891, every Eu nation would have 
remonetized silver at 16 to 1 for gold. And this country, instead 
of being in its present condition, would have been burdened with 
a plethora of money. 

Why not call the conference now? What isin the way of 
such an agreement? Nothing but the o tion of the money- 
lenders. Are they to control our action? Are they so powerful 
that the Senate of the United States must bow to their behests? 
Are the representatives of the sovereign States of this Union to 
become the creatures of any man or any body of men, merely to 
record what may be dictated to them? I am not ready to vote 
for the re the act of 1890 unconditionally, even if itis a 
makeshift. Let this Congress, this body of men who represent 
the people and the States composing the greatest and most pow- 
erful nation of the earth, call upon all the nations of this hemis- 
phere, which i procnooe one-third of the gold and four-fifths of 
the silver of the world, to unite with itand say how these money 
metals shall compare with each other and how they shall be 
rated as money. Establish a uniform silver coin and provide 
for its free coinage with gold. Then will be seen the picture | 
have drawn, and this nation will fulfill the magnificent destiny 
that has been assigned it, and realize the most ardent dreams 
rted great men ever conceived or described in the 
moments of their most vivid and 5 

Mr. ALLEN addressed the Senate. ter having spoken for 
some time. 

Mr. PETTIGREW said: Mr. President, I suggest that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. ALLEN, Pgh nk peaa any 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is suggested by the Senator 
from South Dakota that there is no quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen. Dixon. MeMilan, Sherman, 
Allison, Dolph, M b Teller, 
Sn A Dubois, Manderson, Vest, 
Blackburn, CA M: F Voorhees, 
Caffery, Ga er, Palmer, Walthall, 
Cal, 3 Pasco, Washburn. 
ae —— Peffer, 

om, awley, kins, 
Davis, Hin, Pettigrew, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. Less than aquorumispresent. Wh: 
is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. BRICE, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CAREY, Mr. CocKRELL, Mr. 
JONES of Arkansas, Mr. MORGAN, Mr. RANSOM, Mr. ROACH, 
Mr. SHOUP, and Mr. WHITE of Louisiana entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have 
now answered to their names. A quorum of theSenate is pres- 


ent. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that further proceedings under 
the — be dispensed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
will proceed. 


1893. 
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Mr, ALLEN resumed his speech, and after having spoken in 
all two hours, 

Mr. MCPHERSON said: As the Senator from Nebraska is 
somewhat tired and has been on the floor a long time, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 


[Mr. ALLEN’S speech will be published entire after it shall 
have been concluded. See Appendix.] 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, October 9, 1893, at II o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, October 7, 1893. 


The House met at ll o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. SAMUEL W. HappAway. 

„ of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

REPORT OF MANAGERS OF NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the presi- 

dent of the Board of rs of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, transmitting the report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1893; which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state, in relation to this com- 
munication, that the 3 papers are quite voluminous, 
and therefore the Chair will refer them with the report, with- 
out ordering them printed, so that the committee may examine 
and see what portion ought to be printed. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, the committee have already 
looked into that matter, and I submita resolution in relation toit. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed of the report of the Board of Manag of 

e National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers on to the 
.. ͤ VVT. 
Erate komes, oan. 150 copies atthe record of members. * 

Nr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, the sundry civil bill generally 
carries the pee 8 0 0 for the Soldiers’ Home. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is true, but this is simply a reso- 
lution to publish the report. It provides for the pu tion of 
the number which was printed at the last two sessions of Con- 
gress and at Pano sessions. Itis the number requested by 
the Board of Managers, and heretofore the matter has always 
been referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. The addi- 
tional expense will be about $330, so that it comes within the 
$500 limit. 

Mr. SAYERS. I have no objection to the resolution, Mr. 


$ 


Speaker. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. e usual number will be printed by order 
of the Chair. 


INTRODUCTION OF PRIVATE BILLS AND PETITIONS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to call the attention of 

the House for a moment to the matter of the introduction of 

vate bills and petitions.. The Chair does this because it has 

m found to make some change in the method. Here- 
tofore there has been a box, known as the petition box, in which 
members could deposit private bills and petitions, but some em- 
barrassment has arisen from that practice and a change has been 
found necessary. The box being here at all times, even when 
the House is not in session, it has been 3 for persons other 
than members to deposit petitions or bills indorsed with mem- 
bers’ names, so that they would appear iay been introduced 
properly, and there have been instancesof that kind. The Chair, 
therefore, has directed the removal of the box, and hereafter 
private bills and petitions will be introduced in another manner 
under the rule. 

The first clause of Rule XXII ee that they may be in- 
troduced by delivering them to the Clerk, and the 25 was used 
simply as a medium for the reception of them by the Clerk; and 
the box being removed, the Clerk now designates the Journal 
elerk of the House, who will always be found at the desk, to re- 
ceive petitions or private billsfrom members. The rule requires. 
that bills and petitions shall be indorsed with members’ names, 
but the Chair would ask further, that members indorse them 
themselves, which will ke, to some extent, a protection from 
mistake; and the pages will be instructed not to convey bills or 
3 to the Journal eerk unless they are received from Mem- 

vs or Delegates. Public bills And joint resolutions are to be 
introduced, under the rule, by handing them to the Speaker, and 


the clerk at the Speaker’s table will receive them; but hereafter 
the Journal clerk will receive private bills, petitions, and me- 


morials. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. ong ened I have here a petition 
which I should like to have from the desk. It is quite short. 
It asks for the repeal of the Geary law. I do not agree with it, 
but as it represents the views of alarge number of signers, I 
ask to have it read. 

8 et en arc Let the petition take the usual course, Mr. 
or. 
he SPEAKER, Objection is made. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. S er, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. In a report in the Was Star 3 
evening, and also in the Washington Post of this m ng, of the 
remarks that I made in the House yesterday, I find this language: 

N e of the Senate, he declared that it had become the langhingstock 
of the country, and thought it had humiliated the President by its course. 

T desire to state, Mr. Speaker, that I have before me the nets 
inal manuscript of my remarks and the Reporter's notes in full, 
and that I did not use the language attributed to me by the 
tleman who made this newspaper report. All that I said a 
the Senate was this, in speaking of the repeal of the Sherman 
act; - 


And with proper effort upon the part of the Democratie Senate the same 
measure could have been enacted by that body. 

All that I said about the President was this: 

Is not this movement— 


Speaking of the introduction of the Tucker bill— 
intended to humiliate him! 


These are my words, and I do not wish it to go to the country 
that I made the remarks which are attributed to me by the pub- 
lication in these papers. I trust, therefore, that the gentleman 
who made the report will do me the justice to make the cor- 
rection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ir view of the special order, the debate on 
the election bill, I presume there will be no objection to ns- 
ing with the call of committees and also with the morning hour 
for the corsideration of bills. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS] asks unanimous consent to dispense with the call of com- 
mittees for reports and also to dispense with the call of commit- 


tees under what is known as the second morning hour. 
Mr. BURROWS. I will modify my request by adding a pro- 
vision that gentlemen having reports to make may pass them 


into the hands of the Clerk. 

Mr. McRAE. What is the purpose of this proposition? 

Mr. BURROWS. Thereare more gentlemen desiring to speak 
to-day on the election bill than can possibly be accommodated. 

Mr. MCRAE. Does not the gentleman think they can possibly 
get through even if we devote some time to our regular com- 
mittee business. There are a number of little matters that 

ht to be disposed of. 

r. BURROWS. It will be im 
will be crowded out at any rate. 
making the request. 

Mr. OATES. I hope the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 


ssible. Some gentlemen 
hat is my only reason for 


RAE] will not 2 
The SPEAKER. Without objection two morning hours 
will be dis: with, and gentlemen having reports to file will 


be . to hand them to the Clerk. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The following report was handed in at the Clerk's desk, and 
referred to its appropriate Calendar, as indicated below: 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY DETAILED TO COLLEGES. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported back favorably the’ bill (H. R. 3571) to increase the 
number of officers of the Army to be detailed to colleges; which 
was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
MORGAN] is sick at his rooms, and has sent word to me to secure 
him indefinite leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, indefinite leave of ab- 
„ to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MORGAN 


Vw 
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ELECTION LAWS. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2331) 
to ‘repeal all statutes relating to supervisors of elections and 
special deputy marshals, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker; I was anxious that before 
this debate closed some word should be heard from the part of 
the country which I represent, and particularly from my own 
State, to indicate that there is sympathy in New England with 
those members from the Southern States and their constituen- 
cies and with members from other parts of the country who are 
endeavoring to have these acts repealed. We have no local in- 
terests to subserve, Mr. Speaker, in giving this support. These 
election laws do not press hardly—I can scarcely say they press 
at all—on the State of Massachusetts. But it has been the habit 
of Massachusetts, sir, when she sees wrong done anywhere, or 
what she believes to be wrong—when she hears any call to be 
relieved from oppression—to listen to it and endeavor to give 
her support to have the oppression removed. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, fairly and candidly, that Ido not 
agree with many of my friends from the South as to the consti- 
tutional questions involved in the repeal of this bill. I was 
brought up, as many of them are aware, in a different school of 
constitutional interpretation from my friends the Southern Dem- 
ocrats. Iwas brought up in the school of Marshall and Web- 
ster, rather than t of Jefferson and Calhoun—the liberal 
rather than the strict constructionists; and if those great men 
could be with us to-day to instruct us by their wisdom—always 
suppos: that Marshall and Webster and Jefferson and Cal- 
houn could stand the atmosphere of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives without returning with content to their graves [laugh- 
ter]—I suspect I should be found still sitting at the feet of the 
liberal constructionists rather than the strict constructionists. 
I say that fairly to my Southern friends and to my friends of the 
Republican 5 I may not be misinterpreted or called to 
account for anything that I do not believe. 

But, sir, it does not follow that because an act is within the 
range of the constitutional powers of Congress, as I am willing 
to grant these acts are—it does not follow use Congress has 
the ht and the pora, to doa thing, that it has the rightand 
the authority to do it. There is more tyranny, and there is worse 
tyranny and worse oppression within the constitutional powers 
of Congress than can be found outside of it. There is no worse 
pretense, there is no more immoral sentiment in politics than 
that which says, Because I have the power, therefore I have the 
right, and the legal right carries with it the moral right,” as I 
have heard it urged in this Congress. 

Run through any of the constitutional powers of Congress, 
Mr. Speaker—consider any of the things that Congress is allowed 
to do, and see if they do not all give room for oppression and 
tyranny. Congress has the power to lay and collect taxes; Con- 
gress has the power to borrow money; Congress has the power 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof; Congress has the 
power to provide and maintain an army and a navy; Congress has 
the power to cali out the militia of the United States; Congress 
has the power to rule the Federal district. Why, sir, these are 
all undisputed powers of Congress. Vet under every one of them 
it is perfectly possible to exercise tyranny and oppression Shall 
Congress lay an income tax of 40 por cent? Shall Congress draft 
every other able-bodied man? Shall Congress do a thousand 
things which despots and aristocracies and even republics have 
done in past times to the oppression of their own citizens, sim- 
8 it has the power to do them under the Constitution? 

ow, I am willing to t, if it is desired on the opposite side 
of the House, that these Federal-election laws are within the scope 
of that clause of the Constitution which says that Congress shall 
have power to make and alter de, 0 0 as to the holding of 
elections. But it must be conceded, Mr. Speaker, that this is 
an extremely delicate power; it must be conceded that any acts of 
Congress which even seem to trench on the rights an par 
leges of the States ought to be framed with extreme delicacy 
and only under circumstances of extreme pressure. 

Mention is made in the report of the committee as presented 
to the House by i friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] of the 
feelings raised under this clause of the Constitution at the time 
of its proposal, especially in the convention in Massachusetts in 
February, 1788, and it was shown there that the reason for the 
adoption of the clause in question was that several States under 
the old Confederation had neglected to provide forgthe election 
of Representatives to Congress. It was a sad time in the Con- 
gress of the old Confederation. The great men who had risen 
opena Great Britain in 1775, and who had signed the Declara- 

n in 1776, no longer appeared in the Halls of Congress when 
it met at Lancaster and at Annapolis. 

SEE ie was sadly diminished in numbers. It was sadly 
diminished in intellect, and sadly diminished in efficiency. Many 
States positively refused to appoint, elect, or send delegates, and 


it wasfrom the fear that the States should stand out of their 
constitutional obligation that this clause was inserted, that Con- 
gress in the last resort, when the States were neglectful of their 
obligations, should have the power to make regulations with 
reference to the election of the members of this body. 

The change has been great, sir. 1 wonder how many mem- 
bers here, I wonder how many members in the entire Congress 
are aware of the fact that at the first Presidential election the 
State of New York took no part and no Presidential electors 
were chosen from that State when Washington and Adams first 
became President and Vice-President of the United States? 
New York does not usually neglect her Federal duties in that 
way now. [Laughter.] She is generally perfectly willing and 
ready to send just as many Representatives and delegates as she 
is entitled to, and a few more if she could have the opportunity. 
[Laughter.] It was, then, with a view of checking that neglect, 
that possible neglect on the part of the States in this regard, 
that this clause was introduced. 

But this isa very delicate power. It is a power that ought 
to be exercised only in cases of absolute necessity and only by 
means which can be effective, and always in such way as not to 
cause irritation in the several States and the communities by 
reason of its exercise. It can not be denied, sir, that these acts 
are irritating; it can not be denied by the very warmest friend 
of the election laws that they do not cause bad feeling, that they 
do not cause sectional feeling, and that they do not raise the 
very evil spirit which it took four years to put down and con- 
sign to the grave. It is admitted, too, that they are absolutely 
ineffective. IfI understood the bi Pisin of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Hicks] yesterday, and I hope I did, these 
laws do not fulfill the purpose with which they were enacted. 
The same causes are at work, the same alleged motives, the 
same corruptions in elections in some States, the same alleged 
corruption in our great centers of population goes on under these 
laws that went on before, at least toa greatextent. This isdem- 
onstrated by the fact that when our Republican friends were in 
power they sought to place upon the statute books what is known 
asthe force bill. If they had thought that these laws which they 
seek to retain effected the 8 of elections, they would not 
have attempted to putin the hands of Congress that more tre- 
mendous weapon, the so-called force bill. 

Happily, Mr, Speaker, that attempt failed. There was pa- 
triotism enough and good generalship enough in the Senate of 
the United States to prevent that force bill from being carried; 
and the people have twice declared since that that was right, 
and that that force bill ought never to be passed and never can 
be passed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And, sir, now that that attempt has failed, now that the 
attempt to give these laws the desired efficiency has failed, I say 
it is right that the impotent, ineffective, the irritating laws 
which are on the statute books, shouldjbe removed, and that we 
should stand clear before the country, as removing the last 
relics of imperious domination, and what I call tyranny. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

But we are told, Mr. Speaker, that these laws are necessary. 
We are told, and I will not deny it for the purposes of debate, 
that the elections in many of the Southern States are carried on 
without due reference to the rightsof the citizens. Weare told 
that in the great cities, such as New York, there is corruption 
at Federal elections, that the vote can not fairly be cast without 
the authority of the National Government to keep it within proper 
and pure limits. Ah, sir, even if those necessities do exist, even 
if the elections in the South and the elections in New York are 
conducted in an unsatisfactory manner, even if the vote does not 
represent the will of the people, it is not by such single enact- 
ments as these, it is not by this irritating petty special legisla- 
tion that you are pn to cure that corruption. It is deeper 
seated than that, Mr. | ope sit: 

The problem of race in the Southern States is a terrible one. 
I am not going to look into its causes. I am not going to say 
who is to blame; whether it was the English founders of the 
Southern States or whether it was their statesmen at the time 
of the Constitution or later; whether it was the fault of one party 
before the war, or of another party after. I will not go into that 
discussion. I will not consider on whom the blame lies that 
there is the race problem as it stands in the Southern States; 
but I know thatit stands there; I know the difficulties of election 
are only one single point where that race problem breaks out, and 
I know that if by such enactments as this you could check the 
operation of that problem at the polls, it would break out ina 
dozen other places, and it can not be settled or healed from the 
outside. No, there is that sore. I believe if you leave it to 
itself it will heal by the recuperating forces of nature. Ibelieve 
that your irritating, probing, provoking, old-fashioned surgery 
is only Pore to keep a wound open which would otherwise heal 
of itself. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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It is just so, Mr. S er, with reference to the proben of our 

t cities, such cities as New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
Shioayo, London, and Constantinople. Those great cities are 
another terrible problem of this day, The corruption, the rest- 
lessness, the distress, the misery of these great Babylons issome- 
thing that the social reformer, the philanthropist, the lawyer, 
and the divine tremble to think of. They do not know what is 
to become of modern civilization, with that vast army of barba- 
rians concentrated at these great points of population. 

Why, undoubtedly there will be corruption at city elections. 
There is deeper corruption in city life, there is deeper corrup- 
tion in city existence, and if by such a plaster as the Federal 
election law you close up this one sore and prevent the poison 
from breaking out at the ballot box it will strike inward to the 

reat organs, and there it will take hold of the very centers of 

ife and poison them beyond control. 

The great city problem has got to be taken hold of. All the 
brain and all the heart in the country North and South, East 
and West have got to turn their attention to the social and po- 
litical problems of our great cities and what to do with them. 
But it is vain to think that by checking at the ballot box the 
casting of a few hundred or even a few thousand votes you are 
going to solve a problem which is taxing all our best energies. 

Mr. Speaker, granting that Congress has the power, granting 
even that Congress has the right, granting the terribie neces- 
sity, granting if you please the efficiency of these laws, I would 
still have them repealed. I would have them repealed because 
Iam a Union man. The word Union, Mr. Speaker, meanssome- 
thing more to me than it does to most men. It strikes back in 
my heart to the old times which I justsawasachild. In the year 
when I first acquired the right to vote, in the year 1860, when 
North and South were flying at each other’s throats, when the 
new Republican and the old Democratic party were engaged in 
an internecine quarrel, and the old Democratic party was quar- 
reling with itself and within itself, then there stood up the 
Union party between the Republicans and Democrats, the Mug- 
wumps of that day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

They stood between the two parties. They rebuked them 
both. They said to the extreme North and to the extreme South, 
“ You are both wrong, and above party, above Democracy, above 
Republicanism, there is a nation, a Union, and a Constitution.” 
The electoral ticket of that party carried Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, and if it had carried one single Northern State 
the civil war would never have existed, and our problems, as I 
believe, would have been solved peaceably. Providence willed 
otherwise. Providence decided that the question of States 
rights and national rights should be left to the arbitrament of 
war. That side of the question, which I upheld in that year, 
drevailed in the arbitrament of war. My Southern friends lost 
their cause, but they retain their opinions. It would be very 
hard for a man to lose his cause and his opinions too. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] And it is not to be expected. 

But, sir, when that war was over-the Union men were as 
strong as ever; and the Union means, I say, something more to 
me than it does to many. It does not mean that we are to try to 
turn South Carolina into a poor New Hampshire; and Texasinto 
an inferior Illinois. [Laughter.] It means that every State 
needs every other; it means that every State exists in every 
other and in the whole. Iam a Massachusetts man, passionately 
devoted to my own Commonwealth; I believe in my own Com- 
monwealth; we haveonly four Commonwealths in the Union and 
it is better than being a State. [Laughter.] I believe my own 

ine-tree State ranks high in the highest, but because I am a 

assachusetts man Iam a Union man. Massachusetts is not 
Massachusetts without Mississippi; Alabama is not Alabama 
without Iowa; Georgia and California, Florida and Nebraska, 
are nothing sepurate; they are everything together. 

Therefore it was, sir, that after the war was over I rejoiced 
as a Massachusetts man to have the old States back again. We 
fought to get them back, and we fought to have the Union what it 
was. I have welcomed everything in the sene prosperity of the 
South. [have welcomed the spiritofself-sacrifice by which they 
gave up their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor for their 
view of what citizenship meant. I have welcomed the patience 
with which they turned to the plow, to the loom, to the forge again, 
when everything was lost. I have welcomed the energy by 
which they have developed their mining, their agriculture, 
even their commercial resources. I have welcomed the patience 
with which they bore restriction after restriction. I have wel- 
comed their efforts in the cause of education. 

I believe in an educational requirement for voting; we have 
it in Massachusetts, and it is the right thing to have. 
the Southern States back to the halls of Congress with the old 
fire and old energy which characterized their statesmen in the 
times gone by, because they are my brethren, because Mas- 
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I welcome . 


sachusetts is a Union State, I desire to have every relic of those 
bad old times swept away with the spirit of domination that 
then 8 e The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Hicks] appealed to the glorious record of the Republican 
party. He named the great leaders that had done honor to 
that party. Ah, Mr. Speaker, the greatest leaders of the Re- 

ublican party are not identified with any coercion by the 


vernmet 2. Pose appa) You will not find Governor 
Andrew, you will not find Charles Francis Adams, you will not 
find Abraham Lincoln associated with any such acts controlling 


Federal elections. If Mr. Lincoln’s life had bsen preserved he 
never would have signed any such bills as these for checking the 
franchise in the South. [Loud applause.] 

It has been said that these are the last relics, the last f 
ments of that shield which the National Government extends 
over the rights of the ballot box. I do not hold to that, Mr. 
Speaker. It seems to me that they are the last relics of the sec- 
tional spirit, a spirit which does not understand what the Union 
means. It may be that we ought to have some such laws as 
these. It may be that the substitute of my friend from New 
York [Mr. FrrcuH] is the better form of the bill, and that there 
should be recognized the power of the United States to exercise 
control at Federal elections; but, sir, if there is such an act 
passed; if Congress is to extend its shield over the voting pop- 
ulation of the United States let it be done afresh in a Congress 
of the new generation with the new South and the new North, 
when all the sections shall meet in the new Union. Let us keep 
away everything that belongs to the bad old times: everything 
that reminds us that there once was war, and forget that there 
ever was war except in the romantic unions on Decoration days 
of the boys in blue with the boysin gray. Leta united Con- 
gress of the United States pass such laws, if necessary, as shall 
preserve the frame of the many in one, to confine those undying 
words which a great son of Massachusetts sd 8 8 in vonder Hall, 
„Not a stripe erased or polluted, not a single star obscured“ in 
the interest of liberty and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable.” ud and prolonged applause.] 

r. GROSVENOR. Mr, Speaker, Massachusetts may be de- 
lighted that Mississippi has come back into the Union; so am I. 
assachusetts may be delighted that her cotton mills depend 
largely upon the staple product of Mississippi for their prosper: 
ity; Iam content. Butwhen Massachusetts comesforward to blot 
out her own history and strike the most deadly and outspoken blow 
against the three great amendments of the Constitution which 
ordained that the results of a bloody war should be perpetuated 
in the Constitution of my country, I repudiate, not Massa- 
chusetts, but the utterance of her son upon floor. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

When the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT] says 
in substance and legal effect that he favors the wiping out from 
the statute books of this country every law that relates to and is 
an incident of, or that grew out of, the great struggle for national 
unity, national independenée, one flag, one Constitution, Massa- 
chusetts will repudiate that voice. Massachusetts will not per- 
mit her sons to stand in the Halls of Congress and declare that 
they are in favor of the repeal of the thirteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, which legalized the abolition of slavery. Yet 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has thus proclaimed his senti- 
ment to-day without qualification ‘or modification. 

Massachusetts will not consent that the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which gives to every citizen of the 
United States equal civil rights before the law, and protests 
against the 8 of pensions to rebel soldiers, the payment 
of the rebel war debt or the repudiation of the Union debt 
Massachusetts will never consent, even though her distinguished 
son may proclaim here that he is for it, that these constitu- 
tional barriers shall be wiped out. 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, do I believe that Massachusetts will consent 
that the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution shall be re- 

udiated and repealed. In the excitement of the moment and 
in the enthusiasm of a pases! harangue inexperienced men 
sometimes go far beyond the purport of their own minds and 
utter words they are glad to withdraw. Outside of the reportin 
favor of the passage of the pending bill this is the first unquali- 
fied declaration that any member of Congress or any Democrat 
has ever made since the defeat of Seymour and Blair in 1868 that 
the Democrats were in favor of wiping from the statute books 
ae constitutional amendments which grew legitimately out of 
the war. 

It is true that, in that fateful year for the Democracy, the 
Democratic party went to the country proclaiming that these 
constitutional amendments were“ illegal, unconstitutional, null, 
and void.” But the lesson which they learned in that election 
(when the gentleman from Massachusetts was not cotiperating 
with the Democratic party) taught that party a lesson, so that 
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of late it has been wiser than some of 1 
accessions to its vathy power in this House. [Laughter an 
applause on the Repub side. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, I wish to ss the questions involved 
fiere from a somewhat practical standpoint, and I want to say 
on the threshold of my remarks, that, so far as the interests of 
the Republican party in all the great Republican States of this 
oountry are concerned, and so far as its interests in all the non- 
voting, nonsuffrage States of this country are concerned, I do 
not care whether this law is voted up or voted down. I adopt 
as my deliberate opinion the utterance of a distinguished Rep- 
resentative from one of the Southern States, now a member of 
this House, that, no matter whether these election laws are re- 
pealed or not, as to the great body of the South, the wit of man 
can not devise a statute that will procure the election again of 
a Republican to Congress. 

That has been the case, Mr. Speaker, for a good oanp Yena: 
The sectionalism of the Democratic party has-been f de- 
veloped in the election of members to this House. So we have 
it that Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Florida, Mississippi, Geor- 

Alabama, Tennessee with two exceptions, North Carolina 
with a single exception, South Carolina with a single exception, 
send only 


mocrats here. The Republican e therefore, is 
not to be injured in all that mighty section o 


this great Union 
by the repeal of these laws. 

But, Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish to turn aside and ask 
why we are engaged in this business. Why are we here devot- 
ing this beau autumnal time to the discussion of the repeal 
of these election laws? We were not called together for that 

. The Democrats on this floor are taken if they 
ink that they were ordered here in order to do this. Notonly 
were they not ordered to do it by their pa leader, but their 
tform did not order them to do it. I have sat here and lis- 
ed, and read the RECORD, and have come to the conclusion 
that it is time that the Chicago platform should be referred to 
a master in chancery, to make known to the Democratic party 
what in the name of common sense it does mean. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican piae 

I have it here before me, and I challenge any Democrat on this 
floor to say that the Chicago platform promises the repeal of 
these election laws. There is not a word of the kind in it. The 
Democrats at Chicago promised that they would prevent the 

e of a force bill. They drew a great deal of comfort from 

the defeatof the force bill. Many members of the Democratic 

ty are not drawing so much consolation now from that de- 

t, and the manner in which it was brought about, as they 

were some time ago. The Cleveland Administration, which de- 

pends for its future existence as an important factor in Ameri- 

can politics upon Republican votes, is not so proud of the appar- 

ent results which grew out of the defeat of the force bill now as 
it was some months ago. y 

If I understood the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. EVER- 
BTT] he is in a singular attitude. He is very proud of the 
fact that a combination was formed in the Senate, or thata com- 
bination was acted there—for I do not wish to impugn the other 
branch of Congress—that a combination was acted there to de- 
feat the force bill. It wasa great thing then. The refusal, by 
a small minority of the Senate, to let the so-called force 
bill come to a vote was very nice then. How the Eastern Mug- 
wump then vied with the Southern Democrat in sounding the 

raise of the meu who defied the majority of the Senate. The 
A tance then set to the rule of the majority was, in the estima- 


tion of these specimens of consistency, a great t : 
Now the tables aro turned. A majority of the Senate now 
finds itself unable to pass a simple act deemed by the best busi- 


ness minds of the State indispensable to the return of good times. 
These things come by example; such diseases are catching, and 
the Eastern Mugwump to-day is commended to the medicine it 
administered to others a few short gan ago. 

In speeches thoy sala then, and they say now through their 
representatives, at filibustering is patriotism when there is 
a force bill” to be defeated, but filibustering is a horrible 
crime against the Constitution and the liberties of the people of 
the country when there is a Sherman purchasing clause to be 
een so says the 3 

hy, if you should take the Democratic press of this country, 
dall the South, and especially that unspeakable element 
which roprosenis the Mugwumpsof 1860 and their descendants, 
you would find that the patriotism of the Senate that defeated 
the force bill took the place for the time being of the. Lord’s 
Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount. But now, when it is de- 
sired for some pu which nobody can understand that the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Cleveland be upheld by Republican 
votes in the two bodies of the same element, combin- 
ing for this purpose, are denounced all over the country as an 


obstruction and a menace to the liberties of the people. A man 
without a has no criterion of consistency. 

But what we come here for? We were told that there 
was a condition in this country which required some action of 
Congress. What have the people of the country resized from 
that Fee and the gathering of the clans of the Dem- 
ocratic party in these two bodies? r. Speaker, we have been 
here for two months. Two months ago to-day we assembled 
and two months ago to-morrow the Presid ent of the United 
States told us that there was only one thing necessary to make 
happiners and prosperity take the place of sorrow and disaster 
and trouble. e have spent here two long, weary months; and 
the people of this country are worse off—worse off for the reason 
that they find it impossible to secure from the Democratic party 
any act of legislation that is worthy the dignity of legislation, 
The ability of the Democratic party to legislate on great public 
mattershas been tested, and the party failed. It is incapable of 
public good. Its long career as a party of opposition has unfit- 
ted it for any sort of efficient leadership. 

We have told the Democratic party for a great many years 
that they could not do anything if they had the chance, and 
they said we were unreasonable and unjust; and sometimes it 
has seemed to me that we were. Now, for the first time in the 
history of this generation, they have had a chance; and for two 
months they have been laboring at the little matter of the re- 

of a single clause of a single act that their party convention 
peo ons be repealed, and which their President ordered 

em to re N 

And the foundation for the defeat of this proposition was laid 
in the Democratic party on this floor. It was the one hundred and 
odd Democrats who stood out t the appeal of the President 
and voted against the repeal of the Sherman purchasing clause 
on the floor of this House thatsuggested the organization in the 
Senate that to-day is the humiliation of the American people. 
To-day the Democrati¢ party stands before the people of the 
country condemned, agreeing about nothing. You can not even 
agree exactly how en nt pag and how certainly, and how 
bap ed you will destroy Federal control or Federal regulation 
of elections. 

You have succeeded in bringing from the great coal regions of 
the Northwest, and West, and Middle States, a protest by Demo- 
crats that has shaken the foundation upon which stands your 
Committee on Ways and Means, protesting against putting upon 
the free list raw materials which eee demands in order 
that Massachusetts may do as she has always has done —levy con- 
tributions upon the labor, the toil, the sweat, and the industry of 
the people of the West. Lou can not agree about the tariff; and 
when you come to vote you will flud yourselves as badly dismem- 
bored and broken up on that question as you are on the financial 
question. 

Why, sir, the Democratic party on this floor has presented a 
most remarkable 8 a Pee It came here, one-half of it—a 
majority of it indeed—flushed with the idea that they were to 
take possession of the Government, break down the Democratic 
administration, humiliate the President in the White House, 
and destroy the last vestige of hope of the Democracy of the 
East in the matter of the repeal of this law. Only two months 
have rolled round, Mr. S er, and ‘‘the drummer boy of Ma- 
rengo” has beaten one charge too many. Out upon the plains 
of Nebraska, surrounded by the people, the growing sentiment 

inst Wall street,” the protests coming in from every direc- 

on that the people are there, he beat the last charge, and the 

sun of Austerlitz was obscured by the haze and cloud and dis- 
comfiture of Waterloo. [Laughter.] 

But you are hung up. If there ever was a party on the face of 
the earth that was in a condition of paralysis, it is the Demo- 
cratic party in this Congress. If there ever was a party that 
vindicated all that had ever been said about its incapacity to 

vern the country, you haye done it here in this Congress. 

ou have called for 570 9055 the Republican party, and we have 
not been wanting. We have not been unfaithful to duty. We 
came forward and gave to the President more than a hundred 
Republican votes and all the influence of the mighty hosts of 
Republicans that stand behind their Representatives on this 
floor. 

Yet with all that, you have stood in a condition of . a 
condition of dry decadence, a condition more unspeakably terrible 
and humiliating than that of a mummy of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, revolution inone wing, demoralization in the other, discord 
. in both, and throughout the country. Aud to- 
day, when the President of the United States, with the approval 
of nine-tenths of the party organs in the United States, has said 
that the whole remedy for the present distress of the country 
would be achieved by the simple repeal of a single sectjon of a 
single statute, you have stood by until the trouble of the country 
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has become incurable. The record of to-day shows a condition 
of distress and commercial disaster such as this country never 
had under a Republican Administration. You fondly hope that 
a change for the better has already come in spite of your presence 
here. In this you are mistaken. 


You point to the fact that in the banks of New York, and Phil- 
adelphia, and Chicago there is to-day more money than there 
was twomonthsago. Thatistrue. You point tothe fact that 
here and there a manufacturing industry which was shut a few 
weeks ago has now resumed operations. I say, Mr. Speaker, in 
the light of the financial reports, the commercial and industrial 
reports of the country, that no material shadow has been lifted 
from the great industrial concerns of the country. Paralysis to 
business caused by the hoarding of money in the hands of the 
popis is no worse than the stagnation of money in the banks of 

© country. 

When you came here two months ago the banks of thecountry 
had no money to loan; they could not loan; they were boarding 
their money, and the people of the country were keeping their 
money out of the banks. That brought hard times and distress. 
To-day there is no hoarding of money, but there is a congestion 
of money in the banks, which most conclusively shows that the 
statement made at the time on this side of the House that the 
real difficulty was the uncertainty upon the tariff question was 
true. Consider for a moment the following statement. It isa 
comparison between 1892, under Republican rule and protection, 
and 1893, under Cleveland and Democracy: 


Our industrial census—A deplorable depreciation in business— The volume of 
trade is but eon. Psy of last year, extending to all — Over $1.000, 
Yy 


000 less paid in w s Nearly 190,000 men shown to 
are 600 reports from 41 States—Univsreal dread of a free-trade larif’—Prostra- 
tion experienced e On 
| 
| November ber 
Same industries. |. 5, 1802. aes 
Weekly | 81,509,891. 35 | 2459, 089. 04 
Handse: x 58. 884 
Volume 50. 75 
Labor 61 Decrease, 
Wages G = Decrease. 
Weekly wages (average)ʒ $10. 38.20 


I here give the report of Dun’s Review up to this day and hour. 

That authority is nonpartisan; its report may be safely accepted 

— a cal barometer of the commercial, financial, and industrial 
tuntion: : 


“THE WEEK. 


Itis difficult to detect any signs of improvement. While there has been 
some addition tothe number ot manufaci 
ber of hands at work during the past week, it is ully clear. 
that the orders obtained do not suffice to keep employed at full time even 
the limited force at present engaged. The business transacted 18 still far 
below that of last year in volume, in railroad the decrease bein 
10.6 per cent inspite of large World's Fair business, and in payments throug 
the principal clearing houses outside New York the decrease is 26 per cent. 
There is not such encouragement as might be desired in the industrial re- 
s for the week. In almost every department orders are found too small 
keep the restricted working force fully employed. Many 
‘working short time, while the general reduction in w. 
Deian pome of the millions who still have work. An 
of e ents is reported in operation, but the of prices 
in print cloths and some other cotton goods, and in the most 
ucts of iron and steel, discloses greatly re ed business. 
for iron products is on the whole less sa than it was a week ago. 
Steel billets are angas Pittsburg for $18 per ton, and there is practically 
no demand for rails. manufactures of wool there is still remarkable hes- 
itation, and the demand for consumption is much restricted, so that the 
8 of woolat the principal markets, notwithstanding some specu- 
tive buying. have been only 2,626,995 pounds against 6,272,400 for the same 
Week last year. 


The return of $50,000,000 gold from abroad and the increase of 
the national-bank currency, until we have to-day more than 
$106,000,000 more money than we had in 1893, in October, has 
not aided the industrial situation. 

Money is abundant, as I have said. Fifty-odd millions of gold 
has been returned from abroad. There has been a large increase 
in the circulation of the national banks. All of this has come 
about in the last few weeks. There is more money in the country 
to-day, more money in circulation than there was when the panic 


began, vastly more, and yet to-day it is piling up in the banks of Peop 


the country. 

Nobody wants it, nobody can use it, nobody will dare to under- 
take to invest it. And yet in the face of all this you stand here 
trying to repeal a law to keep away marshals and inspectors of 
election from the y of this country. Youare trying to get 
og acing apparently, trying to fire the Southern heart ot 
It has served you a great purpose in times past to threaten the 
people in your States with the domination of the colored race. 


outof work—Here Pass 


establishments and the num- | * 


One year ago last fall I went over into the cam in West 
Virg for a day and was met by a handbill— h I had it 
with me—a handbill describing what the force bill would do, 
and asserting that the Republican party would adoptit if they 

ot into power again, and alleging that this claim was illus- 

rated by the handbill. The intelligent voters of the State of 
West Virginia were asked to believe that that picture correctly 
represented the situation, and what would happen if the Repub- 
lican party got into power again. 

That picture, Mr. Speaker, was the representation of acolored 
soldier with a bayonet fixed driving a hopeless and helpless Dem- 
ocrat to the polls, while another colored man extended a ballot, 
and the colored man in the rear with the bayonet was prodding 
the Democrat and insisting that if he did not vote that ticket he 
would stick thatbayonetintohim. [Laughter.] Here is another 
one [exhibiting]. [call the attention of every Representative 
from Ohio and Indiana to it. 

This is an illustration of a school, as supposed to be kept or 
managed in the States of Ohio and Indiana. It shows anumber 
of white children and a number of colored children, and a very 
largely developed colored brother and schoolmaster, with a ter- 
rible whip in his hand flagellating the young and helpless Dem- 
ocratic offspring, andver the head of it is a legend inten to 
convey the idea that this is the condition of things now pre 
in Indiana and Ohio, which, if the Democratic party is defea 
in West Virginia, will also be the condition in that State. 

Right here, Mr. Speaker, let me say that Iam not called on 
to give any gratuitous advice to the Democratic party, but do you 
not think now that you are making a mistake in under to 
this bill? Do you not think you are making a great politi- 
cal blunder? 

Does it not occur to you that it would be well enough for you 
to keep this little ambush for future use? Will it not be a mis- 
take for ~~ to repeal the Federal election laws? Nobody will 
know it, I grant you, unless you go and tell the people your- 
selves. Those of your constituents who can not read will never 
know it; but if they find it out, is there not some little danger 
that some of them will get a little restive and kick in the har- 
ness? Has not this specter of Federal election laws been of con- 
siderable use to you in the past? 

Wasit not a good thing for you to have it as a reserve stock 
in trade to parade on theeve of elections; and are you not afraid 
thatthe Democratic party in the South will be wiped out when 
it is transmitted over the wires that there is no longer any Fed- 
eral interference at the ballot box; that the terror of United 
States supervision of elections has passed away, and that here- 
after the United States shall not be permitted to interfere in the 
slightest possible way with your elections? Do you not think 
now that you are giving more than you are getting in the trade? 
You are not getting much for it. You can not elect any more 
Congressmen in the city of New York than you have now, for 
you have all of them. 

If you wanted more and there were any more to be had you 
would get them: there is no doubt about that. It is not a ques- 
tion of votes; it is a question of certificates. Where are you to 
gain votes? Possibly one in Chicago: I do not know. You can 
not gain one anywhere that I know anything about. Then, 
what will you gain by stripping away the mask behind which 
you have carried election after election by . peo- 
ple of the South, smothering the will of the people; by which 
you kept down the question of industrial interests; kept down 
and stamped out the tendency to rebellion and “preme down 
there, by flying in the face of the Southern people this black 
specter of negro domination? 

Let me say right here and now for myself that I propose, 
speaking for myself alone, that from henceforth and forever, ir- 
respective of the passage or noupassage of this bill, that the 
people of the South shall have this question all to themselves, 
as they have had for the last ten years, and I want this other 
political party that has come on the stage of action in some of 
the Southern States, that has proclaimed to the people of the 
United States and the world that in a State election that gave 
40,000 majority for one candidate for governor, a corrupt con- 
spiracy—let me be candid, I neither affirm nor deny it, nor care 
anything about it—that affirms and proclaims to the civilized 
le of the world, that majorities have ceased to govern and 
that a majority of 40,000 has been transferred by fraud and eor- 
ruption into a majority of 20,009 the other way—I want that 
party to stew in its own juice in these States. Let it take care 
of itself and die as it will. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. MEREDITH. DoI understand you to say that any 


electing a candidate by 40,000 majority in any Southern State 
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had been controlled by fraud so that that majority was reversed 
and a lar 3 given the other way? 

Mr. GROS NOR. I said that a party that claimed to have 
carried a State by 40,000, found itself, as it claimed, in a minor- 
ity of 20,000. I neither affirm nor deny, nor yet care a farthing 
on which side is the truth. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say, if my friend 
will permit me, in the last gubernatorial election in Virginia we 
3 the State by over 40,000. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And had it been necessary, I take it you 
would have carried it by 100,000. [Laughter and applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. MEREDITH. Well, Mr. Speaker, any intimation that 
there was fraud or corruption in that election is an intimation 
without any foundation in fact, and the gentleman, if he was fa- 
miliar with the facts, would not make it, I am satisfied. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Nor do I believe that there is, Mr. 
8 and I do not propose to be drawn into any discussion 
about V It seems that there may be a skeleton in that 
closet which I never heard of. I do not refer to Virginia. 
coe MEREDITH. You are perfectly at liberty to uncover it 

ou can. 

. GROSVENOR. I do not want to uncover it. I want the 
people of the South henceforth and forever to run this thing ex- 
actly as they please; and when they get through with the rule 
of the majority, let them take such rule as they find in their 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Let us see what 
they have had. 

The first organized defiance of law in this country was the de- 
tiance of the 8 laws in the South. I will not bs drawn in 
a detailed statement about that. There is no intelligent man in 
the South who in private conversation will not boast of the fact 
that majorities have ceased to govern; and the gentleman from 
Mississippi boldly made a speech on this floor that was in effect 
a denunciation of the whole idea of the sacredness of majorities 
as a rule of government in this country. Whether you follow it 
8 the stages of Kuklux, rifle elubs, tissue ballots, or what- 
ever else, it is enough to say that it stands admitted that the 
have transformed a number of the Southern States, which I w 
make more specific and certain if I may, into a condition where 


there is no substantialsuffrage. 


I do not want to attack anybody’s State on this floor. If I have 
time I shall reply to the attack of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi on my own State; but it is a very strange condition, and I 
8 with entire respect for the gentleman from Alabama[Mr. 

ATES], for whom I have the highest regard, whoso indignantly 
denounced the 8 from Pennsylvania upon a supposition 
which I think did not exist; but it is a strange thing to present 
to the pone of the country and of the world that a State with 
near] „000 voting population votes only 60,000 in a great Pres- 
idential election. 

Isubmit that I do not understand it. I submitthatIcan not go 
into details to explain it; but I do state that in most of the other 
States of this Union there is a rush to the polls in a Presidential 
election, and quadrennially the highest vote of the State is always 
given at such an election. And so when it appears that a frac- 
tion, less than one-fifth, of the votes of a State make their a 
pearance at a Presidential election, and that, too, when there 
a local election and members of Congress are to be elected, it 
astounds the people of this country and of the world. 

And it is not important that I stop here to give an opinion, if 
I had one, as to what the reason for all that is. It is enough to 
say that by all these series of violations of law, beginning away 
back at the date of reconstruction, suffrage in the South, so far 
as the majority of the people are concerned, in some of the 
States in the South, has become a farce. 

I here insert a table, a series of figures showing the vote for 
President in all the States in 1888 and in 1892: 


VOLUNTARY DISFRANCHISEMENT—THE ELECTION BY STATES TABULATED— 
RETURNS OF 1888 AND 1% COMPARED—CLEVELAND AND HARRISON EACH 
POLLS LESS VOTES IN 1% THAN IN 1883—THE TOTAL VOTE SHORT A MIL- 
LION AND THREE-QUARTERS, OR MORE THAN FOUR TIMES CLEVELAND'S 
PLURALITY OVER HARRISON—THE STAY-AT-HOMES, SELF-DISFRANCHISED, 
LARGELY OUTNUMBER THE PROHIBLTIONISTS, POPULISTS, KICKERS, AND 
CRANES COMBINED. 


The census of 1890 gives 16,798,000 as the aggregate number of all the males 
of voting ago in all the States. Adding to this the proportionate increase 
shown by the growth in the decade from 1880 to 1890, there should have been 
in 1892 not less than 17,875,000 males of voting age. Compu the votable 
portion upon the basis of the vote in 1888 to d year’s numbers of jen J 
ago Riven 15.700, 000 as the um estimate of the expected vote for — 

ent in 

The returns show that only 12,028,008 actually cast their votes, including the 
females who are allowed to vote in some of the Western States. The actual 
votes were nearly 6,000,000 less than the males of vo age, and about 1,700,- 
000 less than the above minimum estimate of the pollable vote. 

In 1884 there were 837,091 more votes polled than in 1880, In 1888there were 


one-fi 

The tabulated returns show the followi and | comparing the 
votes of 1888 and 1892. In 1888 Cleveland ress ved 5,338,580 votes, 1895 the 
same States give him 5,494,100, a loss of 44,436. Harrison received in 1888 
pr gre re in 1892 5, 

1888 thi mi, 495.079 fi ring 
ere were only 495,079 votes for scatte. candidates. In 1892 oth 
candidates received 1,191,204 votes. ay 

In all the Northern States Cleveland in 1888 received 3,619,084 votes, and 
3,593,417 in 1892, a loss of 25,667; in all the Southern States, 1,919,456 in 1888, 
and 1,900,683 in 1892, a loss of 18,773. 

Harrison received, in all the North, 4,093,183 in 1888, and 3,965,585 in 1892, a 
loss of 127,598. In all the South he received 1,351,870 votes in 1888, and 1,088,- 
334 in 1892, a loss of 263,536. 

„The following table gives the votes for Cleveland and Harrison in each 
State for the years 1888 and 1892, yi ge in parallel columns for each can- 
didate; also the votes for each in 1892 in the new States admitted since 1892, 
and re e aiat vote for all Presidential candidatesin the years 1880, 1884, 


Cleveland. Harrison. 
States. 

1892. 

138, 138 56, 197 9,197 

, 934 46, 974 

117, 908 124, 816 117, 756 

. 51, 764 88, 614 

395 71,584 77,025 

18, 581 12,973 18,077 

80, 143 26, 656 |.......... 

129, 386. 40, 495 48, 305 

1 meit Sea 

196, 408 211,598 219,373 

Ped E EN 182, 909 157, 237 

175, 424 155, 134 135, 420 

8., 922 30, 484 25, 332 

48, 014 73,734 62, 871 

113, 866 99, 986 92, 636 

176, 818 183,892 | 282,814 

202,206 | 236,387 | 222,708 

3 100, 575 142,492 | 122,736 

85, 471 40,237 30, 098 1,405 

£.1, 954 267, 353 236, 257 226, 349 

80, 552 24, 740 108, 425 86, 895 

5, 320 7¹¹ 7, 229 2, 822 

43,456 42,018 45,724 45, 658 

151, 493 171, 042 144, 344 156, 068 

635, 965 654,908 | 648,759 609, 450 

147, 902 132, 951 134, 784 100, 346 

396,455 | 404,115 | 416,054 405, 187 

26, 522 14, 243 33, 201 85, 002 

416,633 | 452, 064 526, 091 516,011 

17,530 24, 335 21,968 27,069 

05, 825 54, 698 13, 736 13, 384 

158, 779 136, 477 138, 988 99,973 

234, 883 239, 148 88, 422 , 475 

16, 783 16, 325 45, i92 37,992 

151,977 164, 058 150, 438 113, 217 

78,916 84, 407 78,171 80, 293 

155, 282 177, 448 176,553 | 170, 978 

ET ET ' 5,538,538 | 5,494,100 5, 444,053 | 5, 053, 918 


Total 
Add to 1893 States admitted since | | 
Idaho 


Grané4otal for all candidates 9, 502, 894 (10,139,985 11,477,686 [11,730,217 
Add for new States EE Ree once teens 288, 791 
TOGA) nh TBO ESN E — — | PE ae atl 12, 028, 008 


The census of 1890 gives 16,798,000 as the aggregate number 
of all the males of voting age in all the States. Add to this the 

roportionate increase shown by the wth in the decade from 
Į to 1890, and there should have n in 1892 not less than - 
17,875,000 males of voting age. Computing the votable portion 
on the basis of the vote in 1888 to that year’s number of votin, 
age, gives 13,700,000 as the minimum estimate of the expec 
vote for President in 1892. 

Only 12,028,008 actually cast their vote, and this included all 
females who voted in some of the Western States. The actual 
vote was nearly 6,000.000 less than the males of voting age, and 
about 1,700,000 less than the above minimum estimate of the 
above pollable votes. And the loss is, as will appear, largely in 
the nonsuffrage States. 
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Here is a curious study of another feature of our election for 
President: 


Electoral votes given in 1892 in States where aliens vote. 


It is doubtful if Cleveland got a majority of the votes over Harrison of 
citizens of the United States. 


And this is not all that has come of all this. To-day, Mr. 
Speaker, there is less reverence for law in the United States 
than at any other period in our history. There is more open, 
parle, and defiant lawbreaking in this country to-day than ever 

ore. 

The violation of law has become a mighty cyclone of crime. 
It is rapidly sweeping away the foundations of civilliberty. In 
many of the States safety and protection to life and property is 
a thing of the past. A distinguished citizen of a Southern State 
in a letter I received from him only to-day said: This whole 
Southern country is now reaping the crop that they have been 
sowing for the past twenty-five years. They have educated and 
trainedevery young man in the South to become a lawbreaker— 
to shoot negroes, stuff ballot boxes, and generally disregard law 
and order. Mississippi has now initiated anew reign of terror— 
the shag TOWO must not give or sell his cotton under 10 cents 

r pound. 

I Arpe to the acts of White Caps, the lynchings which have their 
origin in defiance of law, in one way or other. If you say that 
the people of a country are justified in hanging a man without 
trial because the courts have notadministered justice under the 
constitution speedily, I answer there is a disregard for law in 
that community, one way or another. If the lyne is unnec- 
essary, then the law isdisregarded. Ifthe courts are inefficient, 
then the law is ineffectual. And it has goneon until, under the 
higher civilization,” which the gentleman from Mississippi so 
eloquently proclaims as the rule of action in that State, I read 
the other day in the Washington Post that there was such a 
condition of things existing as that direct threats by a secret 
organization had been made to prevent the planters of Missis- 
sippi from realizin money npon their cotton crop with the 
threat that if they dia not hold it and bull the market up to 10 
cents a pound their cotton gins and other property would be 
burned. And it is said the same condition exists inother States 
of the South. 

And, now, I do not want to be misunderstood. I do not say that 
this condition of things, which I have imperfectly described, 
exists alone in the Southern States. I do not say that this moral 
and legal incubus upon national p rity is confined to any 
section of the Union. These things exist to a limited extent in 
the North. They have gradually crept upward, and long ago I 
felt and said, and it was the teaching of mere common sense, 
that if there was in one section of this Union, aye, if there should 
exist in one State of this Union, a condition of public opinion and 
public action that should wrest the ballot from the people and 
subjugate and destroy the control of the majority by fraud and 
violence and carry that condition to such an extent as to affect 
the result of elections throughout the country, either as to Con- 
gressmen or Senators, that the young men of the North, the 
young men of the Middle States, and the young menof the East, 
and the whole voting population of the United States would be 
in time corrupted, and would in time turn aside the great instru- 
mentby which free government is carried on. 

It is inevitable; it is beyond contradiction; itis the experience 
of mankind. If the majority shall cease to rule in Mississippi 
and the minority gain power that way, the deadly effect will be 
felt umong the young men of the North. They will resist the 
encroachments of this evil power first by protest, and second, as 
sure as evil communications corrupt good manners, they will co 
and enlarge upon and make more deadly the evil. They will 
1 back with the self-same weapons with which they are as- 
sailed. 

I say now, and I say it without hesitation, that this disregard 
for law—which came first from the trampled upon in the South, 
and in certain localities in the North—the rule of the majority, 
the supremacy of law, respect and veneration for the Govern- 
ment, finds to-day its particular outcropping and development 
in the wholesale resistance to law, the wholesale violation of 


law, far-reaching contempt for law, which is sweeping all over 
the country. Organized ds are holding up and robbing rail- 
road trains, and why more a crime than the robbing a State of 
its representation in the Senate of the United States? Which 
is the greater crime, the stealing of a package of money from an 
express train, or the stealing of an election return from a pub- 
lic office? And yet, in the one case it is called larceny and rob- 
bery and in the other political shrewdness and victory. And 
this wholesale contempt for law finds a most ces, eo evelop- 
ment in that which is a matter of common rumor in the country 
to-day, and which i will not characterize by any name. 

The will of the majority has ceased to be the governing opin- 
ion, and the will of the minority is being substituted, not only 
in township elections, but in the higher walks and higher places 
of the Government, and the greatest development of political 
corruption, the highest achievement, the greatest height. the 
greatest depth, the greatest length, and the greatest breadth in 
utter political iniquity and in utter oblivion and appreciation of 
right and duty that ever was produced was when, as it isstated, 
a respectable gentleman had n charged by members of his 
own party—if he belongs to any—with having ascertained that 
a certain individual paid into a campaign fund a large sum of 
money with the understanding, expressed or implied, or hoped 
for by him, that if the campaign should be successful he should 
receive a high recognition at the hands of his party in the form 
of great office; and when this discovery came, so utterly dulled, 
so utterly vitiated, was the public sense, as expressed through 
certain individuals, that there was found a man or men ca 
ble of holding an inquest and deciding that the man was tota 
unfit for the office, and that the manner in which he 8 
a claim upon it was totally immoral and vicious, and that it 
would be demoralizing and injurious to the pariy if the supposed 
and alleged agreement was carried out: and yet, it is said, that 
there was found aman or men sunken so low, with their apprecia- 
tion of all that was due so dulled and stagnated that they would 
decide that that man had a standing, a status, a position, such 
as justified him in demanding and receiving, and they in secur- 
ing and paying back to him, the money which he had thus paid 
under these circumstances. 

Talk about Tammany Hall, talk about Boss Tweed, talk about 
the element which is made a byword of law and decency in other 
localities of the United States by political corruption; I say noth- 
ing ever so 1 and so stamped and so called attention to 
the demoralization and ruin which has been afflicted upon the 
body politic of this country as that utterance and that sugges- 
tionand that idea and that act. Think of it! Aman may go 
into a political conspiracy, pay money in advance for a political 
office, and when caught at it shall not be allowed to have an of- 
fice, but shall have a standing in the court of equity and con- 
science among his fellows to recover back the money which he 
paid for an office that he did not get; like the green- man 
who has paid his money in adyance for the material to violate 
the laws of his country,and when caught at it, sues to recover 
back the money which he paid on the contract. That sort of 
transaction hereafter be the high-water mark reached by 
political corruption and demoralization. The time will never 
come again when there can be successful competition with this 
transaction by the small rascals in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not attempt to catalogue and state where 
elections have been and are corrupt, and how they are corrupted. 
I believe that the city of New York has become the focus of this 
debate. With the population of the city of New York and its 
surroundings no party standing upon the high plane of political 
morality that the Republican party does can expect to have rep- 
resentatives in Congress. You have driven them all out; you 
have utterly destroyed the Republican party in that locality, and 
have destroyed the liberty of conscience in elections and the 
iberty of action at elections of a great portion of your people. 
Of it I have nothing to say. 

What I know of the State of New York and the city of New 
York is ancient history. I know that Horace Greeley claimed 
that the electoral vote of the State of New York in 1844 was car- 
ried for Mr. Clay honestly, fairly, by a majority of the votes, and 
I know that he charged, and it was never denied, that by fraud 
and corruption that election was turned aside and the electoral 
vote was given to Mr. Polk. I donot know whether Mr. Greeley 
told the truth or not, but I believe he did. Ibelieve thesilence 
of the Democratic party upon that subjectand the defiant utter- 
ances of Horace Greeley convinced the public mind of the truth. 
I know at a later period Horace Greeley wrote an open letter 
directed to Samuel J. Tilden, and charged Mr. Tilden himse 
with having cortin ay ont criminally turned aside the voice of 
New York, that had n given by a large majority for Mr. Gris- 
wog for governor, and that the vote was given by fraud to Mr, 

offman. 
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Ido not know that Mr. G: told the truth about the Dem- 
ocratic party of New York, but I do know that years later he 
was selected to carry the standard of the Democratic party for 
President, and if he committed an offense originally in making 
these charges, they certainly condoned that offense afterwards, 
if it was an offense,and by their nomination of him they ad- 
mitted and confessed before the great bar of public justice the 
truth of his utterances. I do not believe that the Democrats of 
New York can mike a greater mistake than to carry out the 
personal spite and hostility of a few men t one man and 
relieve us of any divided responsibility in the condition of the 
elections in New York City. 

It is said that there is there a man by the name of John I. 
Davenport. He is a local character. e have no interest in 
John I. Davenport. He has never succeeded in all his instru- 
mentalities ae years in electing a single member of Congress a 
Republican. He seems to have been a source of irritation to 
the Democrats of New York, and it is said that even in the 

yer book of some of the leading saints of Tam: Hall they 

ve an appendix to the ordinary prayer, in which they pray to 

be delivered from the temptations of the devil and to be kept 
out of the machinations of John I. Davenport. [Laughter.] 

I will tell you, Mr. Speaker, how the people of the country 
look at that. They do not believe—I will not get into a personal 
controversy with any Representative from New York—they do 
not believe that there has been fraud and corruption in the city 
of New York in the administration of Davenport. They do not 
believe that John I. Davenport has been guilty of crime. They 
do not believe, nor do I, that a single man in the city of New 
York was ever deprived of his right and opportunity to vote at 
any election as he saw fit by any act of John I. Davenport. The 
whole story is a mere scarecrow. It is of a piece with the 
Democratic cry in the Southern States of the force bill. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, lest my time shall expire, I desire to 
refer to the attack made, or whatever it may be called, and I 
will not here call it an attack, because it was made more in the 
spirit of a reply to what was supposed to have been said by the 

ntleman from Mississippi yesterday, or the day before, about 

hio. 

There is nothing easier than for a man, even a member of Con- 
gress, to make a mistake when he goes to talking about the 

litics of another State in which he does not live and the his- 

ry of which he has not studied. I will give briefly the history 
of the colored question in Ohio, and of a few matters pertaining 
to our elections there. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Always from the gentleman from IIli- 


nois. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. If it is probable, as thə gentleman 

says, that a member of Congress may make amistake about the 

tics of another State, why should he undertake to legislate 
for the politics of that State and the manner of conduc its 
elections? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iassume that the presence of the gen- 
tleman here was a mistake by the voters of Illinois; but if 1 
were to make a mistake I am glad that their mistake involv 
the genial and able gentleman who has interrogated me. Con- 

essmen do make mistakes, and poopie make mistakes in elect- 
Es Congressmen. Imay not be from the one, nor my peo- 
ple from the other. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. That might be so, and yet it would 
not furnish an answer to my question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I was about to reply to some 
criticisms made by the gentleman from Mississippi on my State. 
As I have not a word yet about Ohio, I can not have made a 
„mistake“ up to this time. There were upon the statute book 
of Ohio what were called the black laws. The date of their 
adoption I do not remember. They were passed by a Demo- 
cratic Legislature. They were as tyrannical and unjust as the 
darkest code of any Southern State. They prohibited the col- 
ored man from giving testimony in the courts. They were 

d in the times away back, before the war. Buteven be- 

re the warcame on, under matowa infiuence of the Repub- 

lican party, which carried the State in 1853, those black laws 

were repealed. They were da freee by the vote of the Whigs, 

the Know-Nothings, the Republicans and the enlightened Demo- 
crats. They were blotted from the statute book. 

But, in the 5 of the constitution of Ohio, prescribing 
the qualifications for voters, the word white” was found. 
When the war was over the Legislature of Ohio indorsed and 
ratified the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution. The 
Legislature of Ohio, Republican in both branches, also ratified 
the fourteenth amendment. Then a Democratic lature 
came in and withdrew the consent of Ohio to the fourteenth 
amendment; that Legislature standing, where the gentleman 


from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT] stands, in favor of keeping 
the slave code upon the statute books of the United States. 

Later on the fifteenth amendment was ratified 5 Republican 
Le ture in Ohio, and still later a Democratic Legislature re- 

or withdrew or rescinded the assent of Ohio to the rati- 
cationof the fifteenth amendment; as the Democrats did in New 
York, and as they did everywhere there was a Democratic Leg- 
islature. For, Mr. S er, there was no Democratic Legisla- 
ture in this country that kept pace with the onward movement 
of the glorious triumph of liberty. They came dragging along 
behind, camping to-night where we cam lastnight, E stand- 
ing ready to-day to indorse what we did yesterday. In 1867, be- 
fore the ratification by the States of the fifteenth amendment, 
we submitted to a popular vote the question of striking out the 
word “ white” from the Constitution. 

Under the law of Ohio a majority of all the votes given at the 
election are required for a change of the constitution, so that 
itis almost impossible to make such a change. You have, in the 
first place, a tally of the votes for governor, or for the highest 
candidate on the ticket, and you must have, for a constitutional 
amendment, a majority of that number; so that each voter who 
votes for both propositions, or who fails to vote for either, is 
counted in the negative. We carried on that campaign as well as 
we could. We put it into the Republican platform that we favored 
the enfranchisement of the colored man, and there was no man in 
Ohio who more energetically and for his years more success- 
fully took the stump in favor of that amendment than James E. 
Campbell, then a young Republican politician in the city Ham- 
ilton, in Butler County. He went everywhere, as I did, and we 
all did all we could; but along in some of the river counties of 
our State, and in some special localities, there was opposition. 

The Democratic party put into their platform a denunciation 
of the proposition. They appealed to the people of Ohio on the 
ground that we were in favor of ma: g white women to col- 
ored men. [Laughter.] They paraded wagons with beautifully 
dressed young ladies having above their heads transparencies 
on which was inscribed, ‘‘ Fathers, protect us from black hus- 
bands.” [Laughter.] twas done all through the State, and 
the result was that we lost the Legislature in both branches. 

It is true that Rutherford B. Hayes was elected governor by a 
majority of perhaps 1,400, but the Legislature was Democratic, 
and Judge Thurman became the Senator from Ohio. And, Mr. 
Speaker, to-day that word white” is in the constitution of Ohio 
as a qualification for the voter. We havea State constitution 
which was adopted in 1851, before there was a Republican party. 
We tried to amend it in 1867 and we failed. We a constitu- 
tional convention in 1874 and got a new constitution framed with 
all the safeguards of liberty, but, because it embraced a great 
many other questionsrelating to corporations, taxation, and rep- 
resentation, it was voted down by a special election. 

So the constitution of Ohio waay contains the word white“ 
in the clause prescribing the q cations of voters, but never- 
theless every colored man in Ohio, without coercion, without 
restraint, without intimidation, without fraud, casts his vote just 
as he sees fit, under the domina wer of one of those amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ce yt is proud to say he 
wants wiped off the statute ks. In Ohio, therefore, every- 
body votes. We had a little trouble in Ohio. Something has 
been said about the abuse of this matter of marshals and inspect- 
ors at the city of Cincinnati. Itis an old story; I do not want 
to go into ancient history on that subject. 

There wasa condition of things in the city of Cincinnati, under 
a most effective election law then existing in our State, that be- 
came the subject of an 3 by Congress. I have here 
the action of a committee of which the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] wasa member. Here is the testi- 
mony, and, speaking upon the results of that investigation, I đe- 
sire to say simply that there was perhaps the most thoroughly 
organ , far-reaching, and complete system of fraud attempted 
that has ever been attempted upon the ballot box anywhere in 
the country, and certainly ter than we ever had in Ohio be- 
fore or since. I propose simply to say that in a single instance 
justice was meted out. 

A man by the name of Michael Mullen, himself a lieutenant 
of police, was arrested, charged, indicted, and found guilty of 
ha arrested one hundred and sixty odd legal voters, colored 
men, in the nighttime the night before the election, so secretl, 
that in spite of the vigilance of perhaps twenty-five hund 
deputy marshals and inspectors who been appointed by the 
court, nobody found it out until the election polls were closed 
at night, when these men, having been deprived of their votes, 
were turned loose. That man was tried and convicted; and if 
the House will be kind enough to allow me to omit the reading, 
T will po into my the very brief sentence pronounced 
upon this man by Judge Baxter, one of the ablest, purest, and 
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most independent of all the judicial officers we have ever had in 
Ohio. In that sentence Judge Baxter sets out in 
stronger than I could frame the enormity of the outrage: 
JUDGE BAXTER’S SENTENCE OF MIKE MULLER, 
victed of the erime of ha unlawful 
ce cs oe ars ee tea 
mal election held in city. You were at the time a 
every one in the of their legal rights. instead 
orized and indefinite order 


t you invaded the homes of some of 
our Victims at or about midnight preceding the election, and dragged them 
improvised for the occa- 


mayor's order, you failed to put them in evidence. On the con the tes- 
timony demonstrated you knew some of them to have been tizens of 

for several years pi their arrest, and 1 vou od, 
Without inquiry, com t. or proof, to arrest and hold them in durance 


liar. ous, if not atrocious. You not only outraged 
par but you struck & traitorous blow to a fundamental and vital prin- 
ciple un our institutions; and you did 1 Work 80 
no y as to have eluded the of 3, ig, Lessee 
sheriffs and deputy marshals then on duty, and 
to have been for th voters in 


‘eat central city who (if we are to credit the city ) were so thor- 
= z occasion Shy of the ballot box. 


our fellows, in connec ion with its successful consummation, precludesthe 
Tica that 


had accomplices is manifest. You never would have ventured upon a 
scheme so full of danger, and from which you could in noevent have derived 
any personal adva : without a-surances of coöperation from others. 
But your accomplices have so far escaped detection and ent, Their 
immunity, however, is no mitigation of youroffense. You were the active 

instrument in the perpetration of the complained 
and Legg spceeonce duty to impose the ent pre- 
scribed by law. This must, however, ee ge to your crime, m- 

an 


the offense. Bar as you have richly maximum t pre- 
scribed by law, we can not in justice to the public and the Constitution we 
represent do less than inflict it upon you. e judgment of the court will, 
therefore, be that you be imprisoned for twelve months from this day in the 
common jail of Hamilton County, Ohio, 

And I might stop here to say that since Mullen served out his 
time in prison under that sentence, or rather since he was par- 
doned out of prison by a Democratic executive, he has become 
the high priest of Hamilton County Democracy, as it were—has 
held office after office, always upon the highest pinnacles of 

ty preferment, and is y on the ticket of the Hamilton 
Doty Democracy as a candidate for a judicial office in the city 
of Cincinnati. 

Later on there was another fraud attempted. Two hundred 
names of men who did not vote were put upon the poll lists of 
precinct A in the Twenty-fourth ward. Thereby the result was 
changed. Ten Democrats were returned as elected to the Senate 
and House, where in fact the whole Republican ticket had been 
elected. By a close calculation made late at night, it was ascer- 
tained that the Republican ticket was elected by something like 
200 majority. In spite of this forgery, as barefaced as was ever 

rpetrated, a certificate was given by a Democratic clerk of 
The court to these ten Democratic candidates as representatives 
and senators. They marched up to Columbus knowing that they 
had not been elected, knowing that their certificates were the 

uct of forgery and crime, and took theirseats in the Legis- 
ture. 

In the house of representatives, where the opposite party had 
a clear majority, seven of those men who appeared there as rep- 
resentatives were at once kicked out and sent home. The Sen- 
ators sat there, holding their places in defiance of the rules of 
the house. Finally, when matters became too hot for them, 
they fled to the mountains of Tennessee—all but one, a single 
Democrat being leit to make the objection that no quorum had 
voted. The lieutenant-governor of the State—the president of 
the senate—counted the odd Democrat sitting there as a senti- 
nel on the watch-tower, declared a quorum present; three 
sentors not entitled to seats were turned out, and everything 
went on right and straight. 


We had another attempt in Columbus, where a representative 
and a judge of the probate court was elected by fraud through 
the entering on the poll sheets of 200 n: mes of men who had 
never voted. That result was at once ignored by the gentleman 
who was thus returned as a representative; he never took his 
place as such, but utterly repudiated the whole thing. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the city of Cincinnati, and so far as I 
know in the city of Cincinnati alone, have the Republicans of 
Ohio ever invoked the presence of United States marshals. To- 
tay we have an election law framed and put upon the statute 
book by the good men of both parties. It is the Australian bal- 
lot in probably as fair a form as it is in any of the best States of 
the Union. Cumbersome and obstructive to some extent it cer- 
tainly is, an annoyance to some people beyond a doubt; but it 
has Onio out of the domain of possible fraud and made it 
what it is—a State that honors all its citizens and has no quali- 
fication that makes it impossible for her men of voting age to 
vote. 

Mr. Speaker, the question of the constitutionality of laws re- 
lating to the election of members of Congress is not a new ques- 
tion, not an open question, not a question about which any in- 
telligent lawyer, it would seem, ought to hesitate in his opinion; 
but the foundation for doubt and uncertainty in this countr 
grew out of the early discussions of the power of Congress an 
the relation of the States to the Union, and more especially did 
it grow out of the early differences of opinion in regard to the 
relation between the Supreme Court and the other codrdinate 
branches of the Government. It is not my pur here and now 
to enter upon any considerable discussion of these questions. 

Very early in the history of our Constitution Mr. Jefferson 
and others took the broad, and as it appears to us now looking 
back at it, incendiary ground that the Supreme Court, under 
the following 5 of the Constitution could only nad grid 
the laws for the guidance of the courts, and not to control the 
other branches of the Government: 

SEÇ. II, ART. II. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and 


equity arising under this Constitution, the laws of tho United States and 
treaties made or which shall be made under their authority. 


Mr. Jefferson not only held, with that vigor with which he 
maintained his own opinions and defied the opinions of others, 
that the Supreme Court could not bind his action as President, 
but that he would defy the Supreme Courtor its mandates when- 
ever he saw fit todoso. And I will here give the opinions and 
declarations of a number of other gentlemen of that day, and, 
among the rest, that of John Randolph, of Roanoke. 

Strange is it not, Mr. Speaker, singular is it not, that the dis- 
tinguished young relative of John Randolph, of Roanoke, should 
be here y urging with remarkable force, remarkable power, 
and pleasing eloquence the same doctrine of his distinguished 
ancestor. And yet, Mr. Speaker, in pleasing contrast to this 
mistaken dogma is the angone of John Randolph Tucker, who 
closed his term as president of the National Bar Association at 
Milwaukee on the Ist of September last in an address of remarka- 
bie ability and power, in which he subdivides the achievements 
of our Anglo-Saxon race; and I quote section 10 of his address: 


Finally, it has ordained a confederative system of government, a republic 
of re attics, in which power is wedded to right by local power to con- 
trol local ‘ht, and 6 power of all to direct the . 
and general interests of all, and thus has presented to the world ac — 
tional organism wherein government is potential for defense and impotent 
to destroy freedom, where the minimum of power and the maximum of 
liberty are made consistent with the order, peace, and safety of the people. 


In this beautiful statement, so creditable to the learning and 
patriotism of the distinguished gentleman, there is no said 
about a power within that power to nullify it, and it has direct 
and pertinent reference to the acts and power of Congress. 

Tap from TUCKER, young and enthusiastic, carried away 
from moorings of the Constitution and the decisions of the 
courts by the force and circumstances of his surroundings, to 
Tucker, ripe in age, wise in experience, strong in learning, and 
safe in counsel. — 

But, Mr. Speaker, it was the pernicious teachings of these 
ancient fathers that cost us a bloody war. The Kentucky reso- 
lutions emanated from the pen of the same gentleman who wrote 
the letter from which I will quote. The same incendiary doc- 
trine followed us along our pathway, sowed the seeds of dissen- 
sion in the teaching of Calhoun, culminated in the declaration 
of withdrawal from the Union of eleven States, was shot to death 
upon a hundred battlefields of war, and its bloody end was 
sealed with the blood of a million of men. John hall, of 
Virginia—Heaven bless his memory—struck the blow upon the 
Supreme Bench of the United States that laid the foundation to 
destroy this whole doctrine, and in later years no lawyer of em- 
inence doubts the power of Congress to pass these laws. 

I give from Federal Re r, No. 41, an extract from the elo- 
quent charge of Circuit Judge Howell E. Jackson, on page 330, 
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in the trial of certain men indicted for offenses against these 
laws, as follows: 2 


But little need be said as to the la w applicable to this case. Congress has, 
by various acts, so far adopted the election laws of the several States as to 
make all frauds and offenses committed against those laws offenses against 
the United States, when committed in any election at which a Representa- 
tive in Congress is to be voted for. 

The constitutionality of this legislation has been fully established by the 
highest tribunal in the land. It is not controverted that at the election held 
on the 6th day of November, 1888, in the fourth civil district of Fayette 
County, Tenn., at Garnett’s store, a Representative in Congress was to be, 
and was in fact, yoted for. If, at that election, the defendants, or either of 
them, committed or permitted any acts prohibited or made misdemeanors 
by the State law, such violations of their duty as Judges and officers of said 
election will constitute offenses against the United States. 


It was a glorious thing, independent of all political consider- 
ations, when Benjamin Harrison severed the ties that bound 
him as a partisan and put such a man as that upon the Supreme 
Bench of the United States—a Democrat who had passed away 
from the fogand the mist and the doubt and the confusion of the 
teachings of Jefferson and Jackson and others, out into the open 
8! ht, out into the clear sailing, out upon the pathway of na- 
tional unity and national power. So much for question and 
no more. Here I give the discussion to which I have referred. 
It is contained in letters written in the early years of the Con- 


stitution: 
OPINIONS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


In a letter to John Adams, dated September 11, 1804, Mr. 
Jefferson says: 


them. Bo agi 
signed to them. The ju 


pass a sentence of fine an wer was 


Again, in a letter to Judge Roane, dated Poplar Forest, Sep- 
tember 6, 1819, Mr. Jefferson remarks: , 


In denying the right they usurp in exclusively explaining the Constitution, 
I go further than you do, if I understand rightly your quotation from the 
Federalist, of an opinion that “ the Judiciary is the last resort in relation to 
the other de; ents of the Government, but under which the judiciary is 
derived,” this opinion be sound, then indeed is our Constitution a 
complete felo dese, For intending to establish three departments, coördi- 
nate and independent, that ey rughe check and balance one another, it 
has given, according to this op: 


sndent of all but moral law. 
ifferent from that you quote. It is that each department is truly independ- 


the mean- 


John Taylor, of Caroline, Va., who in his day used to speak and 
write ‘‘as one having authority” in the old Jeffersonian Repub- 
lican party, in an essay entitled ‘‘ New Views of the Constitu- 
tion,” says: 

The legal features of the Constitution. in relation to {pages is expressed 
in the sixth article: “The Constitution is the supreme law of the land, aud 
the judges m over Shee are to be bound thereby.” Can the judgments of 
the eral court be a supreme law over this supreme law? Is there no dif- 
ference between the supremacy of a Federal court over inferior Federal 
courts, and the supremacy of the Constitution over all courts? The su- 
premacy of the Constitution is a B of the independent powers, within 
their respective 22 allowed by the Federalist to the State and Federal 
Governments. supremacy in the court might abridge or alter these 


heres. : 
ne State judges are bound by the Constitution and by an oath to obey the 
su of the Constitution, and not even required to obey the supremacy 
of the Federal court. Why are all the departments of the State and Federal 
governments 5 to obey the supremacy of the Constitution? Be- 
cause the State and eral governments were considered as checking and 
balancing departments. Had either been considered as subordinate to a su- 
premacy in the other it would have been tyrannical to require it by an oath 
to support the supremacy of the Constitution, and also to break that oath 
by Fielding to the usurped supremacy of the other. 

During the Administration of John Adams the judiciary sys- 
tem was remodeled in such — — to create a large number of 
circuit judgeships, and to make the Supreme Court simply a court 
of ap from the inferior 8 After the election of 
Mr. Jefferson, with a Republican Democratic) majority in Con- 

gress, the act was repealed. 

During the debate in the Senate, which was protracted, on 
this repeal bill, Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, said: 

We have been asked if we are afraid of having an army of judges. For 
myself, I am more afraid of an army of j under the patronage of the 
President than an army of soldiers. The former can do us more harm. 
They may deprive us of our liberties, if attached to the Executive, from their 
decisions; and from the tenure of office contended for we can not remove 

_them; while the soldier, however he may act, is enlisted, or if not enlisted, 
only subsisted for two years, whilst the judge is enlisted for life, for his 
— Ce not be taken from him. (See Annais of Congress, 1801-2, 
page 47. 


During the same discussion Mr. Mason, of Virginia, said: 


The o of courts of law, as I understand them, are to settle questions 
tween suitors, to enforce obedience to the laws, and to protect 
tizens against the oppressive use of power in the executive officers. 
Not to protect them . the ture, for that, I think, I have shown 
to be impossible, with the powers which the Legislature may safely use and ex- 
ercise, and because the people have retained in their own hands the power 
of contro! and directing the ture 7 bare immediate and mediate 
elections of President, Senate, and House of Representatives. (See Annals 
of Congress, 1801-2, page 73.) 


In the House, Robert Williams, of North Carolina, said: 
If this doctrine is to extend to the length 


y 
be astonished to hear that their laws depend upon the will of the G 5 w. 
1-2, pages 


John Randolph, of Roanoke, said: 


But, sir, if you pass the law the judges are to put their veto upon it by de- 
claring it unconstitutional. Here is anew power, of a dangerous and uncon- 
trollable nature, contended for. The decision of a constitutional question 
must rest somewhere. Shall it be confided to men immediately r msible to 
the people, or to those who are msible? For the responsibility by im- 
peachment is little less than a name. From whom is a corrupt decision most 
to be feared? To me it appears that the power which has the right of pass- 
ing without appeal on the validity of your laws is your sovereign. * * * 
But, sir, are we not as deeply interested in the true exposition of the Consti- 
tution as the Judges can be? With all due deference to their talents, is not 
Congress as capabte of forming a correct opinion as they are? Are not its 
members acting under a responsibility to public opinion which can and will 
check their aberrations from duty? Let a case, not an imaginary one, be 
stated: Congress violates the Constitution by fettering the press; the judi- 
cial corrective is 9 to; far from protecting the liberty of the citizen, or 
the letter of the Constitution, you find them outdoing the Legislature in 
zeal, pressing the common law of England to their service where the sedi- 
tion law did not apply. 

Suppose your re! ce had been altogether on this broken staff, and not 
on the elective principle? Your press ht have been enchained until 
doomsday, your citizens incarcerated for 2 and where is your remedy? 
But if the construction of the Constitution is left with us, there are no longer 
limits to our power; and this would be true if an appeal did not lie, through 
the elections, from us to the nation, to who, alone, and not a few privileged 
individuals, it talonga to decide, in the last resort, on the Constitution. 
In their inquisitorial ca ty, the Supreme Court, relieved from the 
tedious labor of investi; g judicial points by the law of the last session, 
may easily direct the ecutive, by mandamus, in what mode it is their 

leasure that we should execute his functions. They will also have more 
eisure to attend to the Le; ture, and forestall. by inflammatory pam- 
phlets, their decisions on all t e whilst for the amusement 
of the public we shall retain the right of debating, but of not voting. (An- 
nals of Congress, 1801-2, pages 661, 
Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, said: 


We have heard much about the Judges and the necessity of their independ- 
ence. I will state one fact to show that they have power as well as inde- 
pendence. Soon after the establishment of the Federal courts they issued a 
writ—not being a professional maa, I shall not undertake to give its name 
to the supreme court of North Caro direc a case then pending in 
the State court to be brought to the eral court. The State judges re- 
fused to obey the summons, and laid the whole proceedings before the a 
islature, who approved their conduct, and, as well as I remember, - 
mously; and this in that day was not called disorganizing. (Annals of Con- 
gress, 1801-2, page 711.) 

John Bacon, of Massachusetts, said: 

The judiciary have no more t to prescribe, direct, or control the acts 
of the other departments of the Government than the other departments of 
the Government have to prescribe or direct those of the judiciary. (Annals 
of Congress, 1801-2, page 983.) 

THS SEDITION LAW. 

When the case of Matthew Lyon was before the United States 
Senate in 1818, on petition asking indemnity for a fine imposed 
upon him under the sedition law, John J. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, said: 


The judiciary is a valuable part of theGovernment, and ought to be highly 


ted, but it is not infallible. The Constitution is our e—our su- 
reme law. Blind ho e can never be rendered by freemen to any power. 
all cases of alleged violations of the Constitution, it was for Congress to 
make a just discrimination. (Benton’s Abridgment, volume 6, page 184.) 
Hon. James Barbour, of Virginia, made a report on the subject 
of the petition, of which the following is an extract: 

The first question that naturally presents itself in the investigation is, 
was the law constitutional? The committee have no hésitationin pronounc- 
ing that in their opinion it was not. 

The committee are aware that in 3 to this view of the subject 
the decision of some of the judges of the Supreme Court, sustaining the con- 
stitutionality of the law, has been frequently referred to as sovereign and 


conclusive of the question. 
The committee entertain a high respect for the purity and intelligence of 
ted by a knowledge of the 


the judiciary; but it is a rational respect, limi 
frailty of human nature, and the theory of the Constitution, which declares 
not only that judges may err in opinion, but also may commit crimes, and 
hence has provided a tribunal for the trial of the offenders. 


GEORGIA. 


In the case of Paddleford, Fay & Co. vs. The Mayor and Alder- 
men of the City of Savannah, Judge Benning, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, recited two or three cases in which the 
State of Georgia has acted in disregard of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In the case of Chisolm, 
executor, against Georgia, the Supreme Court of the United 
States— 


Ordered, That unless the said State shall either in due form appear, or show 
cause to the contrary, in this court, by the first day of next term, judgment 
by default shall be entered against the said State. 


1893. 


The reporter adds, in a note, that— 


In February term, 1794. 8 was rendered for the plaintiff, and a writ 
of inquiry awarded. The t, however, was not sued out and executed; so 
that this cause, and all of the other suits against States, were swept at once 
from the records of the court by the amendment of the Federal Constitution. 


Georgia treated the court with contempt in respect to this 
case. er position was, that the court had no jurisdiction of her 
asa party. (Georgia Reports, volume 14, page 479). 


The judge proceeds to say that, in this position Georgia 
triumphed,” and that the judgment against her fell dead.” 
The judge next cites the case of Worcester and Butler, who 
had settled on the Cherokee lands in Georgia contrary to the 
laws of the State, and for which offense they were sent to the 
nitentiary. On a writ of error, the Supreme Court of the 
nited States annulled the judgment in the State court, and is- 
sued a mandate to the superior court of Georgia, to carry its 
judgment of reversal into execution. Judge Benning proceeds: 


Now, what did Georgia do on receipt of that ial mandate? Through 
every department of her government she trea! the mandate and the writ 
of error with contempt the most profound. She did not even protest against 

jurisdiction, as she had done in the case of Im's executors; but she 
ept Worcester and Butler in the penitentiary and she executed in the Creek 
Nation the laws for violating which they had been put in the penitentiary. 


Judge Benning, in delivering his opinion, says further: 


It was not only in this case that G: occupied this tion; she did it 
in two other cases, and those cases of Hie and death; the case of Tassels 
and that of Graves. One of these happened before those of Worcester and 
Butler, namely, in 1830; the other afterwards in 1834. The SupremeCourt had 
issued writs of error in each of these cases on the application of the defend- 
ants to the State of Georgia, but, as the cases are not rdported, itis to be 
presumed that these writes never got back to the Supreme Court or thatif 
2 — it was too late. It is certain that Georgſa hung the applicants 

or the 


In the Tassels case the Legislature passed these, among other 
resolutions: 


Resolved, That the State of Georgia will never so far compromit her sov- 
ereignty as an ind ent State as to become a party to the case sought to 
be made before the Supreme Court of the United States by the writin ques- 


tion. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be, and he and every other 
officer of this State is hereby, uested and enjoined to disregard any and 
every mandate and process that has been or shall be served on him or them 

ur por to proceed from the Chief Justice or any assoclate justice of the 
upreme Court of the United States, for the purpose of arresting the execu- 
tion of the criminal laws of the State. 


Similar resolutions were passed as to the case of Graves by 
the Legislature in 1834. 
VIRGINIA. 


The court of appeals of Virginia, in 1814, in the case of Hun- 
ter vs. Martin, devisee of Fairfax, entered the following unani- 
mous opinion, after full argument: 


The court is unanimously of opinion that the appellate power of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States does not extend to this court, under a 
sound construction of the Constitution of the United States; that so much 
of the twenty-fifth section of the act of Congress to establish the judicial 
courts of the United States as extends the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 

me Court to this court is not in pursuance of the Constitution of the 
nited States; that the writ of error in this case was improvidently allowed 
under the authority of thatact; that the pr thereon in the Supreme 
Court were coram non judice in relation to this court; and that obedience to 
its mandate be declined by this court. (See Benton's Abridgment, volume 
6, pages 660, 661.) 
GEN. JACKSON. 


The following is an extract from Gen. Jackson’s message veto- 
ing the bill rechartering the Bankof the United States. It may 
be found on page 438 of the Senate Journal for the first session 
of the Twenty-second Congress, and is in these words: 

If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole ground of this 
it ought to control the coérdinate authorities of this Government. Tha 
Congress, the Executiye, and the court must each for itself be guided 
its own opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer, who takes an oat. 
to support the Constitution, swears that he will support itas he understands 
it, and not as it is understood by others. It is as much the duty of the House 
of Re tatives, of the Senate, and of the President to decide upon the 
constitutionality of any bill or resolution which may be presented to them 
for passage or approval as it is of the su e judges, when it may be 
brought before them for judicial decision. e opinion of the judges has no 
more authority over Congress than the opinion of Congress over the judges; 
and, on that point, the President is independent of both. The authority of 
the Supreme Court must not, therefore, permitted to control the Con- 

or the Executive when acting in their legislative capacities, but to 
Fave only such influence as the force of their reasoning may deserve. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION—MR. WEBSTER’S VIEWS. 


The other side of this question was lucidly and ably stated by 
the late Daniel Webster, in a speech delivered before the United 
States Senate on the 27th of January, 1830, in the famous debate 
between Mr. Webster and Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, on 
Foot's resolution, as follows. 

Mr. 3 — having rejoined to Mr. Webster, especially on the 
eet onal question, Mr. Webster rose, and in conclusion, 
said: 


A few words, Mr. President, on this constitutional argument, which the 
honorable gentleman has labored to reconstruct. 
5 His argument consists of tWo propositions and an inference. His proposi- 

ons are: 

First. That the Constitution is a compact between the States. 

Second. That a compact between two, with authority reserved to one to 
interpret its terms, would be a surrender to that one of all power whatever. 
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Third. Therefore (such is his inference), the General Government does not 
possess the authority to construe its own powers. 

* s * * * + $ 

While the gentleman is contending against construction, he himself is 
setting up the most loose and dangerous construction. The Constitution 
declares that the laws of Congress in pursuance of the Constitution 
shall be the supreme law of the land. No construction is necessary here. 
It declares, also, with equal plainness and precision, that the judicial power 
of the United States shall extend to every case arising under the laws of 
Congress. needs no construction. Here is a law, then, which is de- 
clared to be supreme; and here is a power established which is to interpret 
that law. Now, sir, how has the gentleman met this? Su the Consti- 
tution to be a compact, yet here are its terms; and how does the gentleman 

ot rid ot them? He can not argue the seal of the bond, nor the word out of 

e instrument. Here they are; what answer does he give them? 

None in the world, sir, except that the effect of this would place the 
States ina tion of inferiority; and that it results from the very nature 
of th „there being no superior, that the parties must be their own judges, 
Thus closely and cogently does the honorable gentleman reason on the words 


of the Constitution. The gentleman says, if there be such a power of final ~ 


decision in the General Government, he asks for the grant of that power. 
Well, sir, I show him the grant. I turn him to the very words. show 
him that the laws of Congress are made supreme, and that the judicial 
power extends, by express words, to the interpretation of these laws. In- 
Stead of answering this, he retreats into the general refiection that it must 
8 mon the nature of things that the States, being must judge 
or themselves. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] is 
mistaken, radically mistaken, when he says that the Republican 
party is a sectional party. It is astonishing that such a declara- 
tion as that should come from a member of the party that finds 
itself hopelessly divided on this floor upon every possible ques- 
tion. Itis astonishing that it should come from a gentleman 
who voted upon the only great question we have had in this Con- 
gress in open defiance of the demands of his party majority, of 
the Administration to which he belongs, and who cialis with a 
conquered but unsubdued minority in both Houses of Congress 
of his own party. 

The Republican party is not a sectional party. From its ori- 
gin until now it has held aloft a banner inscribed with a single 
sentiment in the North and in the South. It is never changed 
by reason of geographical lines. It is the same in one section of 
the country as it is in the other, It is not necessary that the 
Republican, traveling from the city of Boston, through New 
York and Albany and Pittsburg, and across by Cleveland and 
Chicago and Omaha to San Francisco, and who wants to speak 
upon political questions, shall read the State platforms of the 
several States to see how his party stands upon questions of tariff, 
and silver, and currency, and banking; but it is indispensable 
that a Democrat shall doso, for he will find the Democratic plat- 
form in one State denouncing free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver; he will find it in another State proclaiming that as the 
essential doctrine of the Democratic party. He will find in one 
State a tendency to absolute free trade and a declaration that all 
tariff taxation for 3 is fraud and robbery, and in an- 
other State he will find the subject gingerly handle by men who 
are still the followers of Samuel J. Randall in the protection 
wing of the Democratic party. 

But the Republican party has borne a banner on which was in- 
scribed asingle legend, a banner ofliberty—liberty toall. After- 
wards it inscribed on its banner, Union and the supremacy of the 
laws, the indorsement of the Constitution; one flag, the flag of 
one nation. That flag was to be made the harbinger of peace 
and prosperity to all future generations, the representative of 
peace, victory, and prosperity. On all great industrial questions 
the Republican party teaches the same doctrine and stands by 
the same principles in Massachusetts as it does in San Francisco, 
and its teachings are alike on every foot of the great highway of 
the nation between those two points. It stands holding aloft a 
banner that is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 5 

It is not sectional; it guarantees to the people of the South, it 
has guaranteed to them in the reconstruction acts and in the 
amendments to the Constitution, prosperity, liberty, and equalit 
before the law. Is a Republican a sectionalist; am I, because 
am a Republican, to be classed as an enemy of the South? Mr. 
Speaker, there is nota sign of prosperity which is seen in the 
South that I donot hail with equal joy with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and with much greater and more enlightened 
joy: for the possibility of that glory and greatness and prosperity 
which we see and hear of in the South came from the domina 

rinciples of patriotism and intelligence of the Republican party. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 
here is not a flash of fire from a chimney or a furnace in the 
South that does not flash by the inspiration given it by Repub- 
lican legislation. There is not a furnace out of which comes the 
smoke by day and the flame by night that is not a beacon light, 
8 to the integrity and wisdom and the patriotism of the 
Republican party, for they made that prosperity possible for the 
South. Our great lines of railroads have been extended across 
their beautiful territory, and I hail with equal joy with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts any and all signs of returning or 
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wing 8 in the South. I would treat the people of 
South as Í would treat the people of the North. I would 
treat the people of the West and the Northwest and the East all 
alike. I would bring them under the folds of the Loo Sagar 
banner that knows no North, no South, ho East, no West, but 
stands upon the grand doctrine of equality and right before the 
law, equality of principle to the ends of the country, a banner, a 
platform, that declares in favor of American independence and 
American liberty and American prosperity to the people of all 
the land. [Prolonged applause on the Republican side. 

Mr. SP GER. Mr.S er, the tleman from ma 
[Mr. OATES] is entitled to the floor at tiore, but has er- 
ously yielded to me five minutes of his time, at my request, for the. 
pu of enabling me to reply to that portion of the remarks 
of the tleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], who has just 
taken his seat, with regard to the October election in Ohio in 


1884. 

I had the honor to be the chairman of the committee sent out 
by the House of Representatives toCincinnati to investigate that 

ection. Iam familiar with all of the facts to which the gen- 
tleman has referred and with all of the circumstances that en- 
tered into that election. I was surprised to hear the gentleman 
state that at no time in Ohio had the Republicans called to their 
assistance United States marshals for the purpose of aiding them 


in conduc’ the election. 

Mr. GROS OR. The gentleman misunderstood me. I 
said at no other È Tai in Ohio except Cincinnati, 

Mr. SPRING I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I did not so 
understand him. 


Then in Cincinnati at this election I wish to state that there 
was called into service nearly 3,000 deputy marshals at the Oc- 
tober election in question, when Representatives in Congress 
were to be chosen, and of these deputy marshals about 600 of 
them were armed with revolvers furnished by the national Re- 

ublican committee from the city of New York, and were sent to 
Bincinnatl and distributed among the so-called deputy marshais, 
A great number of these persons who were sworn into service of 
the Government on that occasion were negroes, many of them 
from the neighboring State of Kentucky, and who had as little 
knowledge of the law as they had of the rights of the citizen to 
vote at that election—ignorant, depraved, and utterly brutal in 


their instincts. 
Such distin, ed men as Mr. Ingalls, now president of the 
Big Four Railroad Company, and Mr. Edgar Johnson, at that 


time the law partner of Governor Hoadley, one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers of Cincinnati, amongst desided par be- 
fore the committee and testified that a e pro on of the 
deputy marshalsso appointed were ignorant negroes, who did not 

ong there and who had evidently come from Kentucky or 
other neighboring States. 

Mr. CALD . Will the gentleman from Illinois allow 
mea sugi estion? 

Mr.S GER. No; I can not yield. I have but afew min- 
utes. 

Among others engaged in endeavoring to enforce the law in 
Cincinnati was Mr. Mullen, to whom the gentleman from Ohio 
referred as being engaged in depriving citizens of the right to 
vote. In that election Mr. Mullen, then chief of police 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was he not chief of police? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, a lieutenant of police. He did not 
even report to the chief. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then a lieutenant of 3 in the eity of 
Cincinnati had been uired to watch, through his subordi- 
nates, the bridges and ferries leading to Covington, Ky., and 
other parts across the river. About 8 o'clock in the even- 
ing one of the subordinates reported to him that 150 or more 
colored people had passed very nearly together, or so nearly 
together as to make it practically one company, and that they 
had gone to a disreputable place on the levee, kept by a Repub- 
lican negro as a boarding house; that these negroes were fol- 
lowed to this place by the ponos and reported to Mr. Mullen; 
and that about 10 or 11 o'clock at night he went to that house 
and arrested all that were in it, and took them to police head- 
quarters, and put them in prison. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. He took them tothe station house. 

5 Toa police station, and had them kept in 
custody. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 
OATES. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me toask him 


a question and answer me in his e? 
SPRINGER. Yes, I will if you will be brief about it. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I will be very brief. I hold in my hand 
every word of the testimony taken before your committee. Will 
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= state that there is any evidence tending to show—you are a 
wyer and know the meaning of that word—tending to show 
that any man was prevented from voting the Democratic ticket 
in ton County by these special deputy marshals? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will state the facts as fully as I can in the 
brief time allowed me. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Answer yes or no. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I answer that a great effort was made to 
prevent them, and if it had not been for the indomitable courage 
of the Democratic voters of Cincinnati hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of them would have been prevented from voting [applause 
on the Democratic side]; and among those who put forth the 
gréatest efforts to preserve the purity of the ballot box in that 
city was Mr. Mullen. It is true that while 150 or about that 
number of negroes were arrested in that house, nearly all of 
whom had just come across the river and lived in Kentucky, 
there were a very few, perhaps three or four, of those persons 
who were arrested who did properly belong in Cincinnati. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman pardon me—— 
yield: SPRINGER. I have but five minutes’ time, and I can not 

eld. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois de- 
clines to yield. : 

Mr. CALDWELL. Why did not the gentleman—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can not yield. There were three or four 
persons in the number arrested 7 Soe Mullen who were legal 
voters of Cincinnati, and he was indicted for depriving those 

rsons of the right to vote. Under the advice of his counsel 

e pleaded guilty, supposing that the court would im pose a nom- 
inal sentence; buta partisan court, utterly disregarding the sug- 
gestions of counsel, upon him the extreme penalty of 
the law, and he was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment 
in the common jail. 

I, among others, joined in a petition to President Cleveland, 
who was elected at the November election thereafter, for Mr. 
Mullen's pardon, and he was pardoned, and he ought to have 
been. He was earnestly endeavoring to enforce the law and to 
secure the right of the people to vote, and to prevent a horde of 
negroes from Kéntucky from corrupting the ot box at that 
election by their votes and by their presence at the polls. 

These deputy , 600 of them, were armed with revoly- 
ers. Mostof the persons thus armed were negroes, and they 
were sent to the Irish wards in the hope that the Irish voters 
would resist their authority and cause bloodshed and riot to pre- 
vail, so that they could make a pretext of using the power that 
was in their hands to terrorize the rightful voters of that great 
city. 

Such was that election, and Mr. Mullen, as the gentleman says, 
has been honored by his party since, and is now a candidate for 
a judicial office. Does the gentleman suppose that the pernio of 
Cincinnati, in the very midst of whom he performed his duty, 
could elect him to one of these responsible offices if he was the 

the gentleman would have us believe? No; he was hon- 
estly endeavoring to enforce the law, and his people have hon- 
ored him since as an honest man, fearlessly endeavoring to en- 
force the laws of his country. 2 

Mr. GROSVENOR. He has been honored always by ap- 
pointment, and never by election. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman stated that he was a candi- 
date for a judicial office, and I hope he will be elected. 

That October election, so full of open defiance of constituted 
authority and lawful methods, had its effect upon the succeeding 
November election. The vaulting ambition of the Republican 
leaders overleaped itself. The reaction which it produced 
caused Indiana, which was trembling in the balance, to vote for 
Cleveland at the ensuing November election, and thus secured 
— election the first time he was elected President of the United 

tates. 

paare the hammer fell.] 

r. CALDWELL. Now will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPRINGER. My time has expired. 

Mr.CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, Ionly wanttosay——. [Cries 
of ** order!” on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OATES] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I have not prepared any speech 
upon this subject, and Ido not therefore expect to consume much 
of the time of the House. The time which I do consume will be 
mainly devoted to the consideration of questions which I conceive 
to be of vital importance. 

I listened to the speech of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR], and I am sorry to say that it consisted mainly in 
detailing incidents, derived in large part from utterly unreli- 
able sources of a highly characier, and without throw- 
ing any light whatever upon the issues involved. 
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Among the statements of that gentleman was one charging 
‘against my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT], who 
had just preceded him in a most excellent speech in the best 
temper, by which he represented him as favoring are of the 
three last amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 
Why, I sat near that gentleman, and no such words came from 
his fips, nor could any man draw such inference from anything 
he said. But of such assertions was the speech of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] com $ 

On yenteraay the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY] 
dwelt at considerable length upon a point he found in the report 
of the committee prepared by ay friend from Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER] in reference to this bill, in which the language was 
used: 


Letevery trace of the reconstruction measure be wiped from the stgtute 


I think my friend po that into his report e erani and 
merely to round out sentences. I interrupted the gentleman 
from Minnesota when dwelling upon it, as he had a right to do, 
and called his attention toa fact, which every intelligent man 
knows in this country, that the reconstruction measures, how- 
ever much opposed PE eee can not, if ge were so dis- 
posed, be repealed. ey arethingsof the past. They arelaws 
that have been executed. The amendments to the Constitution 
have long since become parts of that instrument, and every mem- 
ber of t 5 A an oath 15 support them. En = lan- 
guage employ no reference whatever to any suc gas 
that; and the gentlemanfrom Massachusetts [Mr. Tekee] is as 
far from desiring a repeal or to reverse the action upon them, 
which are things of the past, as the gentleman from Ohio, who 
made the charge, and the gentleman from Ohio knows it quite 
as well as I do. 

Why, sir, we 4 to to address the House and let our remarks 
go to the country like men of common sense, and not select re- 
marks which may be made in the heat of debate or thoughtlessly 
of an impropercharacter, when considered alone, and send them 
to the country as the real issues, when they are not. Now, sir, 
while the gentleman from Ohio was on the floor, in detailing 
these reports, he stuted one which he said occurred in the South- 
ern States recently, wherein one candidate received 40,000 ma- 
jority for the office of governor and was counted out, and hisad- 
versary counted in with a majority of 20,000 votes. That is 
an old V, I have heard it so often that I know from whence 
it comes. It applies to my own State, wherein Capt. Kolb, one 
of my own constituents, claimed that he was elected by 40,000 
majority, and it has gone forth from his own assertion and that 
of his political managers and from no other source, and it has 
always overtaxed the credulity of any honest and intelligent cit- 
izen of that State to believe any part of it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that I made that charge? 

Mr. OATES. I stated at the outset that you assumed no re- 
sponsibility for these statements; that you gave them as rumors. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is true. 

Mr. OATES. And frequently from very unreliable sources. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is true. 

Mr. OATES. And none of them more unreliable than this. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is your . 

Mr. OATES, That is my language; and I am always respon- 
sible for what I say. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Undoubtedly. I did not say anything 
about the source 
Mr. OATES. 

ing them. 

8 ow, sir, at that election, which was a very heated one, there 
may have been, and probably were, some frauds committed in 
some localities, on the side of each party, and in favor of each 
candidate. I have no doubt that some few did occur. But the 
assertion that Kolb was elected by 40,000 majority is utterly 


No; and hence your time was wasted in detail- 


foundationless. It is not true, and there is nothing to support | the plain pro: 


it further than I have stated. As to whether the successful can- 
did te was elected by 20,000 may not be correct as to the number, 
but according to the returns as counted he was elected. 

The Legislature elected at the same time held its session and 
counted the votes, and is it to be presumed that if such stupen- 
dous frauds existed that they, as honest men, would sit as a Leg- 
islature and decline to institute an investigation? On the con- 
trary, that Legislature were 80 anxious that all elections should 
be perfectly fair, and finding that the election laws were some- 
what deficient, and might be abused, passed a new election law 
for the purpose of securing honest elections and excluding the 
3 of cheating and fraud. One gentleman said the da 

ore 3 referring to this law, that it was an e 
ingly bad and dishonest one. How does he know that it is? 


t was enacted by the last Legislature and has had no test. It 


is the Australian ballot system, improved and modified, so that 
when any illiterate man goes to the polls and can not read his 
ticket it provides that a sworn officer shall read it for him, and 
write opposite the names he wishes to vote for. And I undertake 
to make this statement now that, if that law does not answer the 

urpose for which it was intended and secure perfectly free and 
fair elections, my State, when its next Legislature assembles 
will amend it Pan hae ah it so that it will. Its purpose was 
honest. My State desires no dishonest practices nor laws to sus- 
tainthem. The ple are honest. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not doubt the statement of the gon: 
tleman. I want to ask him if the provision in the Mississippi 
constitution, as there are no Mississippians upon the floor 

Mr. MONEY.. Oh, yes, there is. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If that constitutional provision about 
which you spoke yesterday is the action of the people of Missis- 
sippi? 

r. MONEY. Was it the action of the people of Mississippi? 
Is that the question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. MONEY. In what sense? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Did they ratify that constitution? 

Mr. MONEY. No, sir. Istated in my speech the other day 
or if 1 did not I state now, that Mississippi never yet ratified 
any constitution, although she has had several presented to her, 
except the one submitted by Congress. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iam very glad to hear it. 

Mr. MONEY. And I want to add that in that particular she 
has followed the example of many Northern States, notably 
Vermont. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I do not indulge, and I do not 
think it is proper to indulge, in this discussion in the practice of 
taking up the several States of the Union one by one and dis- 
cussing their systems of election. Whenever there is one which 
is flagrantly wrong in its election system the subject comes prop- 
erly before this House in a contested election, But there seems 
to be a disposition on the part of a good many gentlemen to at- 
tack the systems of voting in the different States, ignoring the 
fact that Ap are subjects over which the States themselves 
have entire jurisdiction. At least that is what this side of the 
House is now contending for. 

We have here a question as to the jurisdiction which Congress 
has and ought to exercise in respect to the election of Federal 
officials. Now, sir, these statutes which it is proposed by the 
pending bill to repeal are incomplete as a system. They do not 
provide the machinery for holding elections, but only for super- 
vising and overlooking the instrumentalities provided by the 
States therefor. We go back to find the constitutioral authority 
for this legislation, and while it izes the right of the 
States to provide for elections in the first place, it also provides 
that Congress may make or alter such regulations as the States 
may enact. We have only to refer to 9 employed by 
leading men in the Convention which the Constitution 
to ascertain just what was meant and intended by that provision 
of the tution. I will not take time now to read more than 
one or two utterances of those who knew its purpose. 

Mr. Madison said: 

28 it was — pes aes the Rational Legislature a 1 — ty to 
e 18 e States, make regulations tates 
should fall oF: refuse altogether. (Elliott's Debates, page — 

And in the Virginia convention, called to consider and adopt 
the Constitution, Mr. Madison observed < 
that it was found impossibls to fix the time, place, and manner of hold 
elections in the Constitution. As that was not done, manifestly it was 
to the State to doit. It was found necessary to leave the regu- 
lation of these | times, places, and eyo roa? in the first place to the State = 
ernments as be best acquainted with the situation of the people, pd 
to the control of the General Government, in order to enable it to uce 
uniformity and prevent its own dissolution. * è + 

Again, in the Federalist, Mr. Hamilton said: 


That the propriety of the clause in question rested 
that every government 


upon the evidence of 
should contain in itself the 
means of its own 
Without adducing further proof, Mr. Speaker, we gather from 
these utterances the p of rung this alternative lan- 
in the Constitution. It was to enable the Government of 
the United States, in the event that any State should fail to pe 
vide for elections, or should make such obstructive provisions 
as would prevent the election of members of Congress, to inter- 
fere and excercise this poer; but it never was intended to be 
otherwise exercised. It is a power with which Congress is 
vested, and therefore Congress may judge of the time and the 
necessity for the exercise of it. at I freel concede. There- 
fore it can not be said as to many of the pro ns of law which 
have been made that they are unconstitutional. 
But the question is, Has this power been pradently and prop- 
erly exercised? Has there existed a necessity forits exercise? 
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Furthermore, and I invite attention to this question: If a neces- 
sity once existed for thé enactment of any of these laws provid- 


ing especially for deputy marshals and supervisors of election, 
does such necessity exist to-day? If no such necessity exists to- 
day, then the continuance of those provisions of law is only a 
source of irritation, well calculated to prođugs conflict at the 
polls rather than peace and quiet, and adds nothing to the fair- 
ness or security of the election from lawlessness. Whatever 
there may have been in the past, there is now no necessity for 
any such laws. 

Row, sir, these N have been in force for many years. 
They were enacted in 1870, immediately after the reconstruction 
of the Southern States, when suffrage had recently been con- 
ferred upon the colored people who had been emancipated only 
a short e before, and knew not what or who to vote for, and 
when it was believed, and possibly was true, that in some locali- 
ties improper means were used to prevent them from voting. But, 
Mr. Speaker, if that were a halfway excuse for such laws, twenty- 
three years have ela; since their enactment. 

Our people throughout the Southern States have honestly en- 
deavored, and are now honestly endeavoring to enforce each of the 
amendments to the Constitution according to their letter and 
spirit as loyally as the people inany State of the Union. Is there 
any man who on account of his race and color has been denied 
the right to go to the polls and cast his ballot? No gentleman 
can point to a case of that kind that has occurred in many, many 
years, if ever. 

The only charge of that kind that I have heard of, apart from 
some resting merely on rumor, is the charge of false counting. 
That may have occurred in some localities; but will gentlemen 
here indulge the presumption that whole States of people who 
have made such a history as the people of the South, both be- 
fore the war and alee J the war, a people who sent forth their 
battalions in defense of what they believed was their right, and 
who in conflict with the brave men who wore the blue showed 
their 5 08 and earnestness—is there any gallant man who 
was a Federal soldier and met our people in bloody conflict who 
would not feelashamed to cast 1 50 them, even impliedly, the im- 
putation of intentionally establishing and maintaining a nursery 
of fraud and violence such as has been described here by those 
who maintain that deputy marshals and supervisors are neces- 
sary to 8 in elections? I quote from a speech 

e by me in the be 55 rst Congress on this point: 

„Why, sir, such a thing as fraud in elections was never heard 
of in Alabama until your Republican reconstruction measures 
sent a horde of scoundrels down there from the Northern States 
to steal what little property the war had left us. They brought 
with them the fine art of cheating at elections. On October 8, 
1868, the Legislature, composed entirely of Republicans,” with 
two exceptions, “‘ passed an election law, the thirty-fourth sec- 
tion of which made it a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
$500 or imprisonment for six months, to question, challenge, ob- 
po hinder or delay any person offering to vote.” And under 

ts encouragement and protection they and the negroes under 
their control voted early and often, almost all ages, sizes, and 
colors. They had things their own way for two or three elec- 
tions; but the Democrats and conservatives at last learned how 
the game was played, and then they took a hand and beat the 
rascals at their own game in 1874. In that year the Democrats 
regained completecontrol of the State. After they did so, there 
was no longer any necessity to have recourse to such practices 
except in a very few ey (Tg The odious law was repealed 
and an honest election law was enacted, and challengers from 
opposing political parties at each polling place were provided 
for; and under the equal laws of the State the ne of no man, 
white or black, are ee against or denied. 

But since the colored voters of the Southern States have seen 
the predictions of the carpetbaggers falsified by Democratic 
rule * * * which did not interfere with their franchise nor 
their freedom, and since they have seen the Federal Administra- 
tion in Democratic hands, and to their surprise and delight the 
President appointed some negroes to important offices and gave 
satisfactory assurance to that race throughout this country that 
they were just as secure in the enjoyment of their liberty and the 
elective franchise under Democratic as Republican Administra- 
tlon, a majority of them, especially those who have to labor in 
the fields, the factories, and the shops for a livelihood, have 
ceased to take an active interest in elections. They have all alon, 
exhibited a commendable zeal for the education of their chil- 
dren. 

They know thatin Alabama, and nearly all the Southern States, 
they are mainly dependent upon the white people to raise the 
money to pay for their children’s going to school, and most of 
them have more sense than to go to elections and to make a 
poon issue with their white neighbors, which would be con- 

y to their own best interests. 


In my State the carpetbaggers and scalawags, when in power, 
embezzled or stole the public school fund and closed the public 
schools, and that, too, ata time when the negroes were voting 
with them and had put them into power. They now have more 
sense than to be ed and misled by any of that crowd into 
trusting them again, so that now one-half of the negro voters 
who go to the polls vote the Democratic ticket, but the majority 
of them in most of the elections abstain from voting—stay at 
home and attend to their business. They have found out that this 

ays them a greatdeal better. Though alarge majority of them 
have been and may be still Republicans, yet they are not afraid 
to trust Democratic officials, and hence they are less active in 
elections than formerly. 4 

At first they knew that the Republican party enfranchised 
them, and for that they felt grateful and rallied at the polls toa 
man, under the leadership and direction of the carpetbaggers and 
scalawags, and would not listen to anything said to them by a 
white Democrat, though they would trust him implicitly in all 
other matters and take his advice. But now they feel that they 
have fully paid the debt of gratitude which they owed to the 
Republican pariy have learned to think for themselves, and have 
thrown off the yoke of political slavery. 

Therefore there is not that turmoil and partisan strife at elec- 
tions inthe Southern States which is observable at elections in 
the Northern States, and this accounts, in part, for the polling 
of a smaller vote in proportion to population in the Southern 
States. 

Asa specimen of the kind of men they elected to office soon 
after their enfranchisment, I will repeat what I said in a former 
speech, that William H. Smith, the first Republican governor 
of my State, a native and a respectable man, said in 1870, in a fit 
of virtuous indignation, impelled, I suppose, by a profound sense 
of the justice of the remark; 

tire delegation Co d ting, 5 A tot 
aon pied deias mer mgress, excepting, perhaps, Hoy, are a set o; 

The negroes of Alabama, though never half so capable of self- 
government as the white race, have more sense and patriotism 
than ever to elect such another delegation to Congress, even 
though a white man did not cast a vote at the election. 

Would the business men of the Northern States, even those 
who are Republicans in politics, prefer to have in Congress now 
the delegation which v. Smith denounced, or the present 
Democratic delegation? In whose hands do they think the in- 
terests of the country the safest? 

The masses of the people, North and South alike, can not see 
the utility of a political party which fails to foster and protect 
the business interests of the country and to contribute to the 
prosperity of the people. The Democratic is the only party in 
the South which has done that since the war. The short reign 
of the Republican party, composed of negroes and led by carpet- 
baggers and scalawags, was noted only for its incapacity, reck- 
less extravagance, thievery and corruption. It was a dismal, 
gloomy, and pitiable failure in every sense, 

The negroes are not a bad people; there is much in their past 
history, their friendly relations with the white people with whom 
they have been reared and towhom they belonged during the 
war, and their good conduct during that trying period to com- 
mend them; no outrage was committed; they haved well 
worked and made supplies for the sustenance of our armies, and 
their good conduct during the trying ordeals through which 
they have passed since the war have made a large majority of 
the white people in the South their friends t sympathizers, 
We allow them all to vote if they wish and just as they please 
unless we can control them by persuasion, but we do not elec 
any of them to high and responsible official positions, because we 
waow their incapacity generally for the performance of such 

uties. 

The defect is largely within their nature, as well as the lack 
of opportunity and experience. There are some exceptions, it is 
true; but right here in the city of Washington, the most intelli- 
gent community of colored opie in the world, with Douglass 
Gregory, Carson, Smith, and other men of learning to uide and 
direct them, they can not hold a convention to appoint delegates 
or other important meeting without quarreling, and frequently 
disgraceful rioting during their deliberations. 

I have no doubt that it was a knowledge of such incapaci 
which caused Congress, when it was two-thirds Republican an 
with a Republican President, to abolish self-government in the 
District of Columbia, thereby disfranchising both white and col- 
ored voters for the good of the District, as they alleged. 

Why was it that the Republican party enfranchised the negro 
when they did? It was mainly for the purpose of keeping that 
party in power. Thefourteenth amendment was rejected by the 
Southern States because it disfranchised from holding office all 
who had ever held an office requiring them to take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the Unite States and afterwards en- 
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in the so-called rebellion. Had this clause been omitted 

e amendment was otherwise right and would have been adopted 

by those States. That would have left them to have regulated 

suffrage and with an inducement to have enfranchised the ne- 

gro, because such action would have increased their representa- 

tion in Congress, and the fifteenth amendment would have been 
unnecessary. 


THEY GAVE THE NEGRO THE RIGHT TO VOTE, BUT NOT TO HOLD OFFICE. 


In framing the fifteenth amendment, entirely the work of Re- 
publican hands, they gave the negro the right to vote, but did 
not secure to him the right to hold office. From a speech I 
made against the force mony 1, 1890, I read the following re- 
liable history of the origin and adoption of that amendment, 
which fully sustains what I have just declared: 


The facts of the case show that the Republican 5 much more con- 
cerned to secure the votes ot the colored men ot the South than they were to 
secure any benefits to them as voters. Does the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution secure to the negro voter right to hold office? 

ce or case of Cruikshanks against the United States, 92 United States, 542, 

said: 

“Under the fourteenth amendment each State has the power to refuse the 
right of voting at its elections to any class of persons, the consequences be- 
ing a reduction of its Representatives in Congress in the rtion which 
such excluded class should bear to the whole number of its male citizens 
over the age of 2i years.” 

This is understood to mean and did mean that if one of the late slave- 
holding States desired to exclude its colored population from the right of 
voting at the expense of reducing its representation in Congress it could do 
so before the adoption of the fifteenth amendment. 

In the case of the United States against Reese, same report, page 214, the 
Supreme Court said: 

“The fifteenth amendment does not confer the right of suffrage upon any 
one; it prevents the States of the Union from givi L in par- 
ticular to one citizen of the United States over another on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

The first section of the fourteenth amendment declares— 

“That all persons born or naturalized in the United States or subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and the State 
wherein they reside." 

The Constitution does not say that a negro shall not be disfranchised, but 
it prevents his disfranchisement on account of his “race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” He may be disfranchised because he does not own 
property of any given value; he may be disfranchised because he can not 
or write, or ause he is not a believer in the Protestant or Catholic 
religion, or because he was foreign born, or because he can not read Latin, 
Greek, or Hebrew, or because he can not speak French or German; yet the 
law which disfranchises him for any of these causes must be made to apply 
to all white men within the State in like condition. 

Citizenship which is secured by the fourteenth amendment does not confer 
the right to vote. Women and children born in this country or naturalized 
are citizens, but they can notvote. Neither does citizenship nor the right 
to vote, nor both combined. confer the right to hold office by reason of any- 
thing contained in the Constitution of the United States. 

en the fifteenth amendment was under consideration in Co: 
the 11th of January, 1869, the House Judiciary Committee re 
posed amendment, to be known as Article XV, and recommended its adop- 
tion, On the 15th of the same month the Senate Judiciary Committee also 
reported one. The one reported to the House was in these words: 

The right of any citizen to vote shall not be denied or abriged by the United 
States or any State by reason of the race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude of any citizen or class of citizens of the ‘United States.” 

The Senate pro; tion wasin these words: 

“The right of citizens of the United States to vote and hold office shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or any state on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

Thus it be seen that the House peoporison only inhibited the States 
from denying the right to vote, while the Senate proposition was to in- 
hibit the States from denying either the right to yoteor to hold office. The 
House proposition was passed on the 30th of January, 1869, and sent to the 
Senate on the gd of February, The Senate amended the House proposition 
by striking it outand inserting in lieu of it the Senate proposition. On the 
17th of February, 1869, the Senate passed its own proposition and sent it to 
the House. Mr. Logan moved to amend the Senate proposition by striking 
out the words “and hold office,” which was rejected. Bingham, of Ohio, 
moved to amend by inserting, after the word , Color.“ the words “nativity, 
property, creed,” which was adopted, and thus amended the Senate propo- 
sition passed the House, and read as follows: 

“The right of citizens of the United States to vote and hold officeshall not 
be denied or abridged on account of race, color, nativity, property, creed, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

The Senate refused to concur in the House amendment, and a. committee 
of conference was ordered by both Houses. The House conferees were Bout- 
well, Bingham, and Logan, and those of the Senate were Co: Edmunds. 
and STEWART—all Republicans, in politics, of the most pronounced type. 
No Democrat was placed on that committee. Five of the six members 
signed the following report: 

That the House recede from their amendments and 
tion of the Senate, with an amendment as follows: St 
“and hold office ;’ and the Senate ‘ee to the same.“ 

Thereport of the conferees was adopted by both Houses and the fifteenth 
amendment was thereupon passed in the following words: 

“The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account ofrace, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

So that it is clear from the amendment itself and the history of its origin 
and enactment, as well as from the debates in each House at the time of its 
passage, that it secured to the oes only the right to vote in all cases 
where white men were allowed to do so and left the States free to prescribe 
whatever qualifications they deemed essential to the public welfare and 
safety for officeholding. Itis therefore within the power of any State as 
a as of Congress to declare by law that white men alone shall beeligible to 
office. 


The agreement and compromise among the conferees was that Boutwell 
to strike out the words “and hold ofice” it Logan and 

would strike out the House amendment “nativity, property, creed.” To 

this 1 STEWART of Nevada, and of New York, as- 

sented; but Edmunds, of Vermont, refused, and did not sign the rt of 

Khe conferees and spoke against the adoption of the same. See the debate 


ess on 
a O- 


to the resolu- 
e out the words 


in the Senate in which Edmunds, 
ART, and MORRILL of Vermont, participa’ 


Wilson ho Massachusetts, Morton, STEW- 


Senator Morton said: 

“We are liable to this which will now be made, and the force of 
which we can hardly avoid, that we are willing the negro shall vote, 
vided they vote for white men, but the office must be reserved for the white 
men. 


What more conclusive evidence can any intelligent colored voter require 
thatthe t object of the Republican party was merely to strengthen itself 
br sec his vote for its candidates, and that they did not enfranchise 
m for his benefit, but theirs? 


It is true that in the South we have had a difficult problem to 
deal with on account of the enfranchisement of the colored men 
before they were prepared, in the greater number of cases, to ex- 
ercise the franc telligently—a difficulty which gentlemen 
in the Northern States would have experienced; and while we 
have among us some men who in the heat of controversy and in- 
fluenced by partisan feeling may be led astray to do and sy 
things which ought not to have been done orsaid, yetif you 
look through the statute books of every Southern State you will 
find ample provision made for the punishment of all kinds of 
frauds in elections. i 

But, sir, when your Federal supervisors and deputy marshals 
appear at the polling places, though there be gathered there 
numbers of our best citizens, law-abiding and desirous that the 
election shall be honestly conducted—men who are there to lend 
their influence to the accomplishment of that result—yet those 
men when they see appear these deputy marshals and supervis- 
ors, who many times are m2n utterly wanting in high charac- 
teristics, and when they find these men pitted on one side of the 

uestion with some of the managers and heelers“ on the other, 
these men of standing in the community who might exercise a 
healthful moral influence are disposed to retire and say, We 
if that is the case, we will have nothing to do with the matter.“ 
Thus they withdraw their wholesome influence and the matter 
is left, most unfortunately, to a conflict between those two o 
posing forces. In such cases the State law is not enforced as it 
would be if the Federal Government did not interfere. Nothing 
that can be done, sir, will do more to encourage these men who 
desire perfectly honest elections everywhere than the repeal of 
the laws which provide for this irritating cause of trouble. 

Now what has been the construction adopted by the courts on 
this subject? Examine the cases of Siebold and of Clark, re- 
ported in 100 United States Reports. You will find that in the 
Siebold case several parties from Maryland were indicted for il- 
legal action toward some of these supeivisors and deputy mar- 
shals; wereimprisoned underasentence of the circuit court, and 
they applied to the Supreme Court of the United States for a 
habeas corpus. In this way that case originated. In the other 
case Clark was the manager of an election and failed to make a 
return which the law of the State enjoined upon him to make. 

In these cases the opinion of the court, delivered by Justice 
Bradley, held that wherever the United States had enacted any 
law in conflict with the State law, the law of the United States 
was to prevail; that where the lawsof the two jurisdictions were 
harmonious they could operate together, and if the United States 
law did not cover completely the case, it should operate as an 
adoption by Congress of the State law to which no reference had 
been made; so t the law of the State became a part of the 
legislation which Congress had a right to enact. In this way 
the court held that although there might be no Federal enact- 
ment, Congress had general power over the whole subject, and 
this power extended even to the punishment of a State officer for 
not compl with the law of his State at an election for State 
officers. That the power of the court did not apply only to the 
election of Federal officers, but applied to the State officials as 
well, not by virtue of an act of Congress, but by State law, be- 
cause Congress has revisory power over the whole subject. In 
this view that decision has n found to be quite odious, because 
it undertakes to overrule principles and former decisions which 
prevailed for many, many years. 

There is nothing better settled in the adjudications of this 
country from the time of the establishment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States down to the present time than that 
neither Congress nor any branch of the General Government has 
power to compel any State officer to exercise a jurisdiction under 
alaw of Congress. Wherever a State officer voluntarily and of 
his own volition undertakes to perform a duty prescribed by 
Congress, if he is not denied that privilege by his State, the ac- 
tion is good and he is responsible. He becomes a Federal official, 
but whefl appointed by and acting under State authority the courts 
of the United States have no jurisdiction over him. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Willthe gentleman allow me one 
question at this point? 

Mr. OATES. I will. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. In the case to which the gentle- 
man has referred where the Supreme Court held, as he says, 
that a State officer may be punished by Federal authority for 
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nonperformance of duties prescribed by Is it not a 
fact that the decision refers to the citizen in individual ca- 
pacity and notas a State officer; that it does not treat the party 
asa State officer, but simply as a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. OATES. No; the decision treats him as a State officer 
and also as an adopted Federal officer, responsible as such; be- 
eause the court claims that even though there is no 
enactment of Congress covering the case, Congress has the su- 
perior jurisdiction and has complete supervision over the whole 
subject, and uently a right to control all the instrumetal- 
ities, and hence the court assumed jurisdiction, even in the ab- 
sence of statutory authority. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is it not a fact that the court 
bar that the party should be treated as a citizen of the United 

tates. 

Mr. OATES. Oh, I will say to my friend that the Constitu- 
u 3 everybody, born or naturalized in the United States, 
a en. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But the gentleman was makin 
the point that there was an authority asserted to interfere wi 
State officers. Now in the case referred to, the fact of the in- 
dividual being a State officer was an incident to the main sub- 
ject, was it not? 

Mr. OATES. It was not an incident when they were electing 
State officers; that was the prime thing, and thedissenting opin- 
ion of the two Democratic justices ought to have been the opin- 
ion of the court. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But in the view in which the 
court treated the subject. . 

Mr. OATES. If the gentleman will read the report of the de- 
cision, he will find that the court was not unanimous; that the 
Democratic members of the court dissented from the opinion 
rendered by the majority; and laid down the true doctrine. 
Then is it at all revolutionary or unex that the Democratic 
members of this Chamber should take the same view of that 

uestion that the Democratic members of the Supreme Court 

k? They differed entirely from the majority of the court as 

to the exercise of this power; and I say we are right, in view 
of a well-settled line of adjudication. 

Why, sir, look back through the judicial decisions. One of 
the a opinions ever pronounced on this subject by any court 
was rendered by the supreme court of my own State, an opinion 
delivered by Richard W. Walker, in the case of Ex parte Gist, 26 
Alabama. Tho decision in that case can not be controverted by 
my friend from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] or anybody else. 

There was, as [have said, an extension of these statutes and of 
the power of the Federal courts over the subject of State elections 
whenever a Federal election occurred at the sametime with the 
election of State officers, with the right by implication tocontrol 
their action though it relate only to the election of a State offi- 
cial. One of the sections which the bill proposes to repeal gives 
the United States courts jurisdiction to try the right and title to 
a State office in certain cases, an invasion of and an insult to 
State authority and dignity which should no longer be tolerated. 

These things are what makes these laws so offensive to the 
Democrats. 


Then again, Mr. S er, are gentlemen on that side of the 
Chamber satisfied with these laws? They speak out now in 
thunder tones for their retention on the statute books, and taunt 
this side of the House for trying to repeal any of them. Why, 
sir, only in the Fifty-first Congress these gentlemen, every one 
of them who is here now, is on record as declaring for the repeal 
of these Federal election laws. They voted for the enactment 
of the force bill, which repealed these laws. They by their votes 
then declared in favor of a policy altogether different from that 
which these laws now on the statute books maintain. They took 
the position, just like that the minority of the Supreme Court 
took in the k case, that the laws were inefficient and did not 
cover the case, 

Justice Field, in delivering the opinion in that case, doubted 
the right of Congress to the partial exercise of the authority. 
He not doubt that Congress might, under the Constitution 

take complete jurisdiction and enact laws for the election of 
members of Congress. But he said that Congress should never 
exercise the power unless a State should refuse to provide foran 
election. But if it was only a partial exercise of the power and 
a purt of the power remained with the States, that this partial 
exercise did in nowise give full jurisdiction to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for their enforcement, or to deal with the officers ap- 
pointed by the States toconduct the election under such circum- 
stan 


ces, 
Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 
Mr. OATES. I yield for a question. 
Mr. RAY. I understand you have in your State very good 
laws for the protection of the ballot box and for the promotion 
of honest elections. Have you not? 


Mr. OATES. We have. ; 
Mr. RAY. And that the laws on the statute books were de- 
2 ae to permit infractions of the law, but to protect the 
ot box 


inst possible offenses. Is not that the case? 
Mr. OATES. es, sir. 


? 

Mr. RAY. Is it not true, then, that in the election of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress the power to elect is given by Congress 
itself, given I mean by the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. OATES. Iwill agree to that, but not to the former sug- 
gestion. The Constitution of the United States directs that the 
States elect Senators and Representatives. 

Mr. RAY. Now, assuming (of course we disagree on the con- 
stitutional question) but assuming that it is constitutional for 
Congress to pass laws on that subject, then why is it not proper 
and right for Congress—ass mind you, that it has the con- 
stitutional power—why is it not proper and right. I say, for it to 
place on the statute books laws on that subject for the purpose 
of Poong Pig ballot box apona possible offenses? 

. OATES, In reply to tbat question I might simply read 
to the gentleman that part of my speech against the force bill 
which was read the other day by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Lacey]. But I will go further, and say to you that though the 
constitutional power exists, it was never intended by the framers 
of that instrument nor is it wise for Congress to exercise that 
power as long as the States will do so. 

The State in the first instance has that power, and it is ex- 
pected that the State will make laws and will orm 
the constitutional function which is committed to it by proper 
legislation for the election of the necessary number of Represent- 

ves to Con If the States do that then the of 
the Constitution is fulfilled, and there is no necessity whatever 
and can bs no possible reason, except a partisan one, for Con- 
toundertake the exercise of a power that is already vested 

and exercised by the States. 

The Constitution clearly confers on Con after first con- 
ferring on the States, the right to“ make or alter” the regula- 
tions. It was intended to be exercised by only in the 
absence of State action, or to amend State action when obstruct- 
ive. There are no State regulations which now call for Con- 
gressional action. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that side of the House has declared that 
these election laws were not ample, that they were defective and 
inefficient, by passing the force bill. Some take exception to 
calling it a force bill, but it was properly named. Most of these 
statutes were passed to enforce the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, and therefore they were not improperly criticised. 
If there was any necessity for their enactment then, there 
isnone now. The force proposed to vest the entire author- 
ity over Federal elections in the Federal Government. And, 
sir, I wish to say rigbt here, without taking up the time of the 
House to read them, that I will print as a of my remarks a 
complete synopsis of the fifty-nine sections of the force bill which 
I made in my speech in the Pifty-first Congress. 

That bill was given fair consideration by me, and the mean- 
ing of each section analyzed and stated. Afterwards the Dem- 
ocratic campaign book published that analysis from my speech 
bodily, omitting only two or three paragraphs of argument 
which intervened. Iam 12556 to say that it did not give me 
credit for it. But if you read that analysis you will not 
fail to see just what the force bill contemplated. Š was a com- 
plete assumption of all power over the subject of elections. 

Now, sir, that lost many votes to the Republican party, and 
none of them will deny it. That is what it merited. We have 
come back here with the Democrats in power, and we have taken 
the other end of the road, and have a bill pending which, though 
honestly conceived, with arguments in favor of the repeal of 
every section named in it, yet it may go a little further than it 
ought to. And I want to tell you just what I think about that. 
Some of my Democratic friends may not agree with me, but I 
do not wish to re any laws except those which are harmful 
and productive of bad feeling, and which do not properly fall 
within the province of Congress. 

I noted carefully what my friend the gentleman from Iowa 
said when he cited some sections that were proposed to be re- 
pralen, and commented upon their meaning; sections which he 

id not think would do any harm, and were only in the interest 
of fairness, harmony, and good government. I do not quite 
agree with him. There aresome sections which the bill covers 
that are not 3 offensive, nor are they worth much to 
anyone. + I want is this: I want to re every law which 
provides for a marshal, or deputy marshal and supervisors at 
elections, but statutes declaring in favor of rights conceded by 
us all or secured by the Constitution I do not care to interfere 
with. I am willing to leave them as they are or amend them 
if wrong in some respects. 

With reference to those sections under which the court exer- 
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cised jurisdiction in the Siebold and Clark cases, I have this to 
say. ey are good in but the power which the court 
claimed under them to punish officers for any acts of theirs per- 
formed in the election of State or county officers is utterly 
wrong; but I care not if they remain in the statute rig pror 
vided they are amended in a proper way. If you will adopt 
some such amendment as this: 

Provided, That the courts of the United States shall not have jurisdiction 


over State elections, or any State officer or person, for any act done or omis- 
sion of duty in connection with an election of any State or county officer. 


This would thereby remedy the wrong developed in those 
cases. Let them ER Fe ction, if they want to, as to the 
election of Federal officials only in cases of frauds or wrongs 
committed. That keeps them within their bounds. Thattakes 
away from these decisions the point which we most object to. 
We do not intend to encourage fraud or unfairness, and we do 
not care to remove any constitutional barrier to such acts. 
And though the laws of all the States pore for the punish- 
ment of such acts, an accumulation will do no harm. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not want to be guilty of going to any ex- 
treme in this legislation, nor half as far as our Republican friends 
did when they undertook to rob the States of power in Fed- 
eral elections and put it in the hands of some of their favorites, 
where it could have been used to keep them in power. I want 
these laws modified or amended in such a way as to take out of 
them the sting they now bear; so as not to allow any frauds or 
wrongs to be perpetrated, but to dispense with 1 mar- 
shals and supervisors and to prevent irritation, and keep them 
from being a source of wrong or trouble. 

I believe, tov, gentlemen, in the State governments; I believe 
the States are capable of self-government. If we can not trust 
the State governments, I ask you in the name of common senso 
how can you maintain this United States Government? If you 
can not trust the people of the States, if they are incapable of 
maintaining honest government, how can you maintain this 
United States Government in its presentform? If you can not 
8 the States, you had better at once change it into a mon- 
archy. 

I have confidence in the honesty and capacity of the poopie of 
the States for self-government, and in all cases where t rot sich 
is not expressly and exclusively vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment I believe in withdrawing its hand and allowing the States 
in their sovereignt; 8 those powers; and, gentlemen, 
if you think of it a few moments, we must rely upon the hones 
of the peo le for our elections. You can not take it in hand. 
Why should the representatives in Congress determine that 
there is so much rascality and dishonesty among the people that 
they can not be trusted, and that we, being superior to them, must 
exercise all power over them, to see that they are doing the right 
thing, when in fact they are the authors of our political exist- 
ence? Weshould have confidence in them; and the more confi- 
dence reposed in the people, the more properly they will exer- 
cise the power they have, and show to the country their capacity 
for self-government. 

Now, sir, with the vast territory, population, and business of 
this country, the more the local governments have the right to 
legislate upon the interests of the people the better and the 
more they will strengthen the hands of the Federal Government 
and add to the days and years of its existence. It will cause it 
longer to continue, because at 3 it is incapable of legislat- 
ing upon pror T TRE EINER the people desire. Here we have 
15,000 bills in every Congress, and we can not attend to one-third 
of those that call for and need attention. 

When by the express grants of power Congress hasall or more 
than it can attend to it is nonsense to enlarge its powers, and 
good sense to reduce them. 

What are you going to doaboutit? Take away from the Fed- 
eral Government all assumed and all unnecessarily exercised 
jurisdictions, and leave them to the States. In that way gos 
express the highest confidence in the people of the States. ou 
naturally excite their pride to do better and more for them- 
selves. At the same time you beget a greater affection for the 
Federal Government and you add to its perpetuity. 

Now, sir, this is the real issue. You take the force bill, which 
our friends wanted to pass, on the one hand; and on the other 
hand the Democrats, differing with them, now want to and ought 
to tike out of these Federal election laws all that is calculated 
to irritate and to produce unnecessary contention and conflict, 
and secure greater harmony, and thereby add to State pride and 
the honesty and security of elections. 

The right of all men to vote wiil be conceded whereever the law 
allows it. The States prescribe the qualifications of their voters. 
The Supreme Court decided in the slaughterhouse cases that 
the United States have no voters. The good people of the States 
will see to it that every qualified voter has the right to exer- 
cise that privilege at the polls, 


Now, sir, if I could take the time to read from the speech that 


I made against the force bill the statistics then gathered, I would 
answer and completely overturn the c made by the gentle- 
man from Ohio[Mr. GROSVENOR] and others that the paucity of 
votes polled in the Southern Statesshows, as they aver, inti a- 
tion and fraud in elections. And,sir, wantto give alittle speci- 
men from the statistics. Though they applied to that time, some 
years prior to the present date, they are as reliable for that pur- 
pose now as they were then. There is a great and false assump- 
tion that in the Southern States there is intimidation or fraud of 
some kind because there is not a heavy vote polled. Ways sir, 
these same arguments were made in favor of the force bill. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] said that there 
was no necessity for proof of a general 3 among the 
Democrats in the Southern States to defraud the Repub 
colored men out of their votes; that they were intimidated or 
cheated at every election, and the fact was notorious; and then 
he proceeded to read from a Republican newspaper some bold 
assertions to sustain his allegation. In these and similar ways 
false reports are extensively circulated and believed by many 
2 in the Northern States. 

y gonial friend from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], in his rich 
voice, when he was on the floor at that time, declared: 

We are told that elections in the South are quiet; so, too, is a graveyard. 

That was a pre t insinuation that Southern Democrats had 
murdered all their opponents and had planted them in a grave- 
yard. I never h a clearer case o 9 falsi in argu- 
ment, and a gentleman of such high reputation ought to have 
been ashamed of using it. That is just a sample of the argu- 
ments made in favor of that bill. Are not the elections in New 


angen Very guietr 
ut let us take a few examples and see how the vote of differ- 


ent States is cast. 

The six New England States had 1,144,919 males of the voting 
age in 1880, acco; to the census of that year. Fiye Southern 
States, the two Carolinas, Georgia, Florida,and Alabama, which 
contained, as shown by the census, 1,143,530 males of the voting 
age—1,379 less than the New England States, but most near 
approximating them in numbers, will by comparison serve to il- 
lustrate the falsity and ridiculousness of the argument of the 
other side to prove the suppression of the Republ or colored 
voters in the Southern States. 

Take the Presidential and Congressional election of 1884, and 
the six New England States 398,075 voters who did not go 
to the election, or if they did they failed to vote. Just think of 
it! Nearly 400,000 votes in cultured New England 8 
presumab M by the Republican party; whilein the five Southern 
States, with nearly thesame voting population, but 427,524 voters 
failed to go to the election, or, according to the logic of Mr. 
LODGE and others on his side, were suppressed and not allowed 
to vote. The difference is a mere trifle. ~ 

The last census shows that in 1880 Alabama had 259,884 voters, 
and that at the Presidential and Congressional elections of that 
year 151,507 voted and 108,377 failed to vote. In that year the 
State of Maine had 187,323 voters, and at the Presidential and 
Congressional election that year 143,618 voted and 43,705 failed 
to vote. California had 329,392 persons of voting age, but at the 
election that year only 164,166 voted, while 165,226 failed to vote, 
but some of them were Chinese, who could not vote, 

Massachusetts had, by the census of 1880, 512,648 males of the 
voting age, and at the Presidential and Congressional election 
of that year only 281,713 voted, while 220,935 failed to go to the 
— or if they did go and participate their votes were sup- 
pressed. 

These official figures show that a larger percentage of voters 
in Massachusetts abstained from voting than in Alabama, And 
at the last election, in 1888. there were in Massachusetts 162,000 
voters who abstained from voting, while in Alabama at the same 
election there were but 86,130 voters who did not vote. 

In view of these figures, which can not be disputed, how does 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] appear before 
this House and the country? Do they not show conclusivel 
that his alleged facts and logic are as bad as his bill, which 
damnable? 

Why, sir, in the election of 1880, the year of the census, there 
were in Tenar Ten ia 221,487 males of the voting age who did 
not vote. In New York there were 306,328 who ald not vote, 
although that was the home of the Vice- Presidential candidate. 
In Indiana at that election there were 175,131 voters who did not 
vote, and in the State of Ohio, the home of Garfield, the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency, there were 104,225 voters 
who abstained from voting. 

Did Brother GROSVENOR suppress or intimidate those voters? 
[Laughter.] 

ae GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me a single 
W. à 
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Mr. OATES. Yes, sir. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Can he tell what was the difference be- 
tween the number of males of voting age and the number of quali- 
fied voters in Ohio at that time. 

Mr.OATES. No. There was no practical difference. I know 
of nothing in your laws which excludes men from voting unless 
they are criminals or lunatics. - 

: . GROSVENOR. Oh, yes. They must have lived five years 

in the United States., they must be naturalized citizens, and I 
have seen the time when there were 50,000 men in the State of 
Ohio who did not come within that classification. 

Mr. OATES. Do you say they were there at that time? 0 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I can not say; and neither can the gen- 
tleman from Alabama say whether they were or were not. 

Mr. OATES. I go by the census, and I undertake to say, bas- 
ing my statement upon the census, that the voters were there 
at that time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I find by examination that there were 
in Ohio in 1880 21,706 males of the voting age not entitled to vote. 

Mr. OATES. That leaves 82,519 voters who did not vote. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman from Alabama permit 
me to say that in the year 1882, to which he has referred in con- 
nection with Pennsylvania, there was an exceptional condition 
ot things in that State. There wasa great deal of discontent with 
the nominees of the two leading Tares and independent candi- 
dates were placed in the field, and a great many voters who ordi- 
narily would have attended the polls staid away. 

Mr. OATES. Why, sir, in every State at some elections there 
are fewer votes cast than usual because there is less to call them 
out. That is true in the Southern States as well asin the North- 
ern States; and I have cited these figures in Northern States to 
show that we explain the smallness of our vote at times in South- 
ern States upon the same ground that you explain yours, and 
that it is not to be attributed to intimidation of voters. 

Mr. DALZELL. But the examples which the gentleman cites 
in Northern States are exceptional, and probably he could not 
cite any more than those he has cited, whereas in the Southern 
States the complaint is that that condition of things exists all the 


time. 

Mr. OATES. In reply to the gentleman, I say that the cases 
cited by him and his friends of small votesin the Southern States 
are likewise exceptional, and the vote I cited in his State was 
in 1880, at the Presidential election, and the illustration of a 
small vote he gave for a State was two years later, in 1882. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that I want to contribute in every 
way I can to fair and honestelections. I want nothing else, nor 
do I believe that any man on this side of the Chamber wants 


anything else. 

While this is an important political question, its constitutional 
and legal aspect, should not be ignored, butseriously considered. 
If I vote for the repeal of every one of these statutes I know that 
my constituents will indorse my action. ButI do not desire to 
embarrass any of my friends by a rash or inconsiderate act, 
or to do an unnece thing. hope that the Democrats of 
this House will carefully consider every section which the bill 
proposes to repeal before the vote is taken. 

Our States generally have fair and honest election laws. Leave 
it to them to make and enforce such laws, and we will hear less 
complaint than we do now of unfairness and fraud in elections. 

The following is the analysis of the force bill: 


I 2 now proceed as briefly as possible to give an analysis of the bill by 
sections. 

The first section continues in office all of the present chief supervisors, but 
section 22 excepts from that rule such chief supervisors as are, on the pas- 
sage of the bill, clerks of either the United States circuit or district courts. 
The chiefs to be continued and the chief supervisors to be hereafter ap- 
pointed, one for each judicial district throughout the United States, are 
ch with supervision of Congressional elections and the prevention of 
frauds in elections, irregularities in naturalization, and with enforcement 
of the election laws. 

Undersection 2, in any town or city containing a population of 20, 000 or up- 
wards, or in any entire Congressional district, on the petition of ‘‘one hun- 
dred persons cla: to be citizens and qualified voters, or upon the peti- 
tion of fifty such persons claiming to be citizens or qualified voters in one 
or more counties or parishes of any Congressional d ct, the chief super- 
visor shall take action to secure supervision therein as provided by the 
laws of the United States; which means that when the chief présents these 

titions to the circuit court the judge has no discretion but to grant them. 
nd the third section provides that the chief ma; 8 the judge and re- 
quire him to convene the circuit court at the chief’s dictation for the a 
pointment of such supervisors as he may need, in his discretion, for tie 
supervision of the election. 
tion 4 provides that any person who can read and write may apply to 
the chief for — as a supe r of election; and thereupon the 
chief will fu h him with a blank application printed and paid for by the 
Government, which will enable the “rounders,” hangers-on, professional 
jurors, and court-house loafers to get in their applications to the exclusion 
of good, honest, and competent men who will never voluntarily apply for 


“ection $ makes it obligatory upon the judge to appoint 
ection es it o upon the ju appoint as many super- 
visors as the chief may desire, * while the chief may in his discretion pre- 


sent additional names to those who have formerly applied. the judge has no 
discretion, but is bound to appoint the number desired from the list fur- 
nished him by thechief, three supervisors at least to precinct or polling 


place, twofrom one political party and one from the other, and gives full 
authority to the two who are agreed to act independently of the ot er; that 
is to 4 the two Republican supervisors may act and their action is made 
lawful if no Democratic supe r at all should be a —— and if ap- 


pointed and he should undertake to sanoa any p ced by the 
other two, or should fail to pull smoothly in harness with them, the chief 
may remove him his pay in his discretion. 


section arms the chief supervisor with a 7 4 muzzling process. 
He can order any amount of cheating and rascality to be perpetrated at any 
polling place within his jurisdiction, and if either one of the supervisors or 
the deputy marshal protests or attempts to expose it, or refuses to bear 
witness that what the majority does is fair and honest, or that what the 
State eel or 28 clerks do is dishonest and fraudulent—in short, for 
doing or failing to do anything which the chief may desire or order—he may 
—— or remove any officer within his jurisdiction, stop his pay, and cut 
off rations. In short, this section is framed upon the idea that the chief 
supervisor, like the king, can dono wrong, 
tion 6 establishes a kind of 5 by autho! the chief to 
transfer his subordinate supervisors anywhere throughout a Congressional 
district. What is more irritating to the voters of one county than to have 
men who are citizens of another and frequently a distant county sent tosu- 
them, to watch them, and see that they commit no rascality, and do 
no dishonest act? And it may be that those sentfrom another county would 
themselves perpetrate a wrong or miscount the votes. 
This section seems to have been framed for the 4 ce of 
lisions, personal rencounters, and the shedding of blood. 
vocates of this bill would be d ted to have a few negroes killed in each 
Co onal district througout Southern States. Then abuse of South- 
ern Democrats and waving the “bloody shirt,“ themes which have become 
caren 23 would be revived, and, they hope, prove most fruitful in keep- 
em in office. 


rovoking col- 
y, sir, the ad- 


ed to duty, which puts them within the protection of the Nagia 

ed by the upreme Court, the effect of which is toexempt 

te courts for any e they may co t 

under color of their office, or while assuming to discharge the duties 

thereof. If one of them should kill or maltreat a citizen of the State he 

would not be amenable to the State law, but could only be tried in a United 
States court, and before a partisan judge, whose creature he ts. 

What will free American citizens, accustomed to seeing those who violate 
the laws of their respective States tried in their courts and properly pun- 
ished, think of such a law as this which puts the — 5 artisan officials of 
the Federal Government above the laws of the State ‘et that is exactly 
what this section of this bill does. 

Section 8 invests the chief with the power, through his subordina to 
revise and supervise the registration of voters; to examine State ot 
boxes before elections begin; to i Se poll list, and to number the voters; 
to receive and count ballots rejected by the State rs; tomake state- 
ments and returns to the chief supervisor in whatever form, manner, and 
to the extent the chief requires, such returns to be sent up to him 
by the deputy marshal; and in a city of 20,000 inhabitants and upward, the 
chief may require any of the supervisors and a deputy marshal to makea 
house-to-housecanvass, which may begin five weeks before and be continued 
onthe day of election, inquiring into the eligibility of voters and whether 
they have ever been legally naturalized, which is simply a provision for dom- 

visits to dothe work of ticket peddlers in the interest of the Re- 
ublican party. Neither of the men assigned to this work is required to 
part 

These officers are authorized 


long to the opposing political y- 
also to call for and examine naturalization 
parers of our adopted American citizens, and to go into the courts and exam- 

e records to see whether naturalization papers have been r iy ob- 
tained. They are authorized to enter any courtof any state or of the United 
States where naturalization proceedings are going on and to take a hand in 
the business and aid the courts in the discharge of their duties and to pre- 
vent fraudulent nat ion. 

They are also authorized to inform all voters in which box to deposit their 
ballots. And if they see any Democrat go with a voter into any booth or 
room it is made the duty of one of them to enter and see that the voter is 
not misled or cheated; in other words, it is made their duty to see that no 
Democrat induces any ne; or other Republican voter to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, which is a well-devised scheme to get the heads knocked off of 
several supervisors for impudently jecting their noses into the private 
business of gentlemen, What right have they to participate in the proceed- 
. any court, much lessa State court? 

e sixth subdivision of section 8 authorizes the supervisors in towns of 


rs to prevent 

wer and au- 
a conferred upon supervisors in cities of 20,000 inhabitants and up- 
ward.” 


conscience will cron fon found to be sufficient) 
altogether wanting. 
Some philosophers think a faculty's granted 
The moment it's ag her to be thoroughly wanted; 
As for instance, that rubber trees first began bearing 
When political consciences came into wearing.” 


Whenever the chief supervisor's conscience makes a case where he could 
send his subordinates they would be clothed with all the powers which they 
have in cities of 20,000 inhabitants; and then they would proceed to make a 
house-to-house canvass as ticket peddlers for the Republican ty, and no 
doubt impressing the negroes and orant foreigners thatif they fail to 
attend the election and vote the tickets distributed, it may go hard with 


them. 

The twelfth subdivision of sections beats knownothingism in its palmiest 
days. It uires the 9 when instructed by their chief, to make 
a complete list of all foreign-born persons who have been naturalized, with 
the date thereof, their place of na 
and residence of the witnesses 
are to examine and note the o 


vity, and present residence, and the name 
to obtain naturalization papers; and they 
al affidavits and application presented to 
the court, all of which shall be filed in the office of the chief supervisor and 
there preserved. Itestablishes political espionage over all of our naturalized 
American citizens with a view to controlling their votes for the Republican 
party. 


States circuit court in September t 
act; and thereupon the judge shall open his court the Ist of October, and 
shall appoint a board of three canvassers, not more than two of whom shall 
belong to the same political party, who shall hold their offices for “so long 
as faithful and capable.“ 

They shall have a seal and the power of appointing a clerk who shall re- 
ceive $12 per day, and each of them shall receive a salary of $15 a day for 
each day actually employed in the work of “canvassing the statements and 
certificates of ballots cast at any election, general or al, for a Repre- 
sentative or Delegate in Congress, and a further sum of 8 per day for their 

rsonal expenses.” The board is required to convene on the 165th day of 

ovember of each even year, and shall convene at such place in the State as is 
most convenient to them where a circuit court of the United States is held, 
and are to have power to finally canvass and tabulate the statements of the 
votes in each Congressional district of the State according to the returns 
made to the chief su: rs; they may call before them and examine any 
of the supervisors who acted at the election anywhere in the district as to 
the correctness of the returns made by them. 

The majority of the board are authorized to act, which is equivalent to 
saying that the Republican members of the board may decide any matter 
to suit themselves, and the Democratic member can do nothing more than to 
protest. When they arrive ata decision their fin: is to be made public in 
triplicate certificates, one to be filed with the chief supervisor, one to be 
sent to the person elected, and one to be sent to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, unless they find that no one was elected; and then the cer- 
tificate is sent to the governor of the State. 

Section 16 makes it the duty of the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
to put on the roll of members-elect the name of the n certified by the 

of canvassers to have been elected. And for failure to comply with 
this requirement they make the Clerk punishable by a fine of not less than 
one thousand nor more than five thousand dollars, and imp: t for 
not more than five years, one or both, and to be forever disqualified from 
holding office under the United States. 

A certificate of election from the governor of a State is set at naught and 
made worthless. Never before in the whole SET of Congressional l 
lation were the great seal of a sovereign State and the certificate to which 
it is attached treated as mere waste paper. The certification of two parti- 
san members of a canvassing board appointed by a Federal judge is to be 
received as Gospel truth, while the certification of a governor who speaks 
for a sovereign State is to be treated as waste ag Aas utterly disregarded. 
Are the American people prepared to submit to such degredation? Have 
they no longer any State pride? 

Section 17 requires the Attorney-General of the United States to formulate 
and have printed and furnish to the board of canvassers in each State all 
such blanks as they and their clerks may need in the discharge of their of- 
ficial duties, to be paid for out of the Treasury. 

Section 18 authorizes the State board of canvassers in all matters coming 
before them to act by a majority of its members; and it the third member 
dissents from the decision he may state his reasons therefor and attach a 
copra each of the triplicate certificates. 

tion 19 provides for the compensation of supervisors and deputy mar- 
shals, and the lowest estimate of the cost I have seen made of Federal su- 
8 in every distriet in the United States is for one selection 810,000, 
. It authorizes the chief to refuse to pay any of the subordinates who 
may fail to carry out his orders. 

Section 20 vides for the appointment of such number of special deputy 
marshals as the chief supervisor may “certify to be, in his opinion, neces- 
et to observe the manner in which the election officers are disc g 
their duties, to enforce the election lawsof the United States, and to prevent 
frauds and irregularities in naturalization.” One-third of the s al dep- 
uties shall be appointed from a list of names ned the marshal by the 
chief supervisor, and the marshal shall assign these special deputies accord- 
ing to the request of the chief supervisor; and the special deputies shall take 
1 returns made by the supervisors “as 5 as the canvass of 
each box iscompletec,” and deliver them to the chie. 


Just think of it! United States deputy marshals s around, ob- 
3 e ee election officers to see how they are discharg- 
ing their duties. You Republicans know what sort of men be appointed 


O; 

The centralization of our Government strides on apace—stalks forth on 
stilts—over the prostrate forms of once sovereign States of this Union. 

The remainder of this section provides for the location of the office of the 
chief supervisor, who is made an officer for life, and for the payment of the 

mses thereof from a permanent appropriation. 

tion 21 requires the chief supe: r to furnish to his subordinates all 

forms, blanks, maps, and instructions which he deems necessary, and re- 

quires him to file and preserve in his office returns, certificates, tally-sheets, 
poll-lists and telegrams. 

Section 22 disqualifies clerks of the circuit and district courts ot the United 

tates being chief supervisors. Andin any judicial district where no 
chief other than a clerkof the court has been appointed it shall be the duty 
of the circuit court + è toappoint from among the circuit court com- 
missioners one of them the chief supervisor of elections * * * for the 
judicial district for which he isa commissioner.” . 

The remainder of the section fixes the term of office of all chief su rs 
to be for life, or “so long as faithful and capable“ which means for life or 
so long as their admininorasion is deemed by the appointing power to be 
„faithful and capable.“ But nowhere in the bill is the power or right of re- 
moval vested or declared to be in any person, court, or officer, unlessit beas 
a 8 resulting from conviction for malfeasance in office. 

t will be observed that no discretion whatever is given to thecircuit court 
to appoint a chief supervisor except within the charmed circle of United 
States commissioners for the district; and what a sweet bevy, what a glo- 
rious lot of officials they are, ina Aere DOET of the judic: districts of 
the Southern States! of them have n removed from other official 

tions, such as that of deputy marshal, for rendering false accounts and 
uding the Treasury. I appeal to the records of that Department and 
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the accounting officers in y. ten- 
fold more. I appeal to the Attorney-General of the United States, who but 
t 


of them for proof of what I say, and 


recently ted to the chairman of the Judici Committee of this 
House a thorough investigation of certain judicial officers, marsh us and 
their deputies, clerks, and United States commissioners. Ask h m as well 
as the accounting officers of the Treas what he thinks of the United States 
commissioners, not only in Alabama and other Southern States, butin Haneef 
judicial districts in the Northern States as well, as to their integrity an 
fitness for such an all-powerful office as this bill makes of the chief super- 
visor of election. 

Why, anme records of the 5 reeking with bad odors, the multi- 


lied frauds and perjuries committed by many of these officials to put money 
to their kets Which they never earned. I appeal to my co! es on 
the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of House, Messrs. Thomp- 


son, of Ohio,and McCormick, of Pennsylvania, to say what sao think from 
the testimony taken and the appearance of the men as to the fitness of the 
commissioners whom they have investigated for the exalted pon ao ot 
chief supervisor of elections, and I would like for them to say whether they 
think that all the clerks of the United States courts whom they have inves- 
tigated are fit and proper men to be trusted with drawing honest, competent, 
and discreet jurors for service in the court of which they are clerks? 
Sections 23 and 24 provide for the manner of drawing from the Treas 

and the manner of paying supervisors for their services, including the chief; 
payments, fees, and allowances all being extremely liberal. 

tion 25 authorizes the chief as a circuit court commissioner to adminis- 
ter oaths to supervisors and deputy marshals, and empowers him to desig- 
nate such other circuit court commissioners in his judicial district as he 


sees fit to ter such oaths, and allows 25 cents for administering and 
certi the same. 

A judicial district usually embraces two, and sometimes a dozen, Congres- 
sional districts; therefore, the chief supervisor may adm and certi 
the oaths to all the supervisors and deputy marshals appointed to serve at 
the pol places in the Congressional districts embraced in the judicial 
district. For instance, Massachusetts, with twelve Congressional districts, 


constitutes but one judicial district; Indiana, with thirteen ssio: 
districts, is but one judicial district, and Kentucky, with eleven Congres- 
sional districts, is but one judicial district. . 

Now, the chief supervisor in each of these States, if this bill becomes a law, 
is the only person, the only officer authorized by it to administer an oath to 
any and all of the supervisors and deputy marshals throughout the State, 

ess in his tion he sees proper to designate oneor more circuit court 
commissioners to administer and certify the oath. And in view of the fact 
that he would receive 25 cents for every oath administered and certified, the 
presumption is that he would exercise that discretion as far as practicable 
to put as many of those plums in his own ket as possible, without much 
regard to the convenience of others. And if he is not an angel, as the advo- 
cates of this bill assume that he would be, he could farm out the privilege to 
other commissioners for one-half the fees received by them. thus add 
considerable to his income. So, you see, he is directly interested in having 
supervision throughout his district. 
tis there in this bill to prevent the chief supervisor in each and every 
udicial district from \ getting 100 voters, or, in the language of the bill, one 
undred “persons claiming to be citizens and voters,” for no other qualifi- 
cation is required, to sign a petition for supervision and thereby secure it 
throughout the district? You make it to interest to do and not- 
3 your assumption of the chief supervisor's angelic qualities, 
Ido not you will find many who will 8 the opportunity of such a 
harvest of fees. The advocates of this bill violate the sacred injunction of 
the Lord's Prayer, Lead us not into temptation.” 

Another striking feature, st: because of its utter absence, is that the 
bill nowhere prescribes either the form or the substance of the oath to be 

to any supervisor or deputy marshal. The fees seem to have 
been a far more important consideration to the framers of the bill. Andan 
oath to conduct the election fairly and to make honest returns would, upon 
the hypothesis that some of the appointees might have consciences, have 
been a provision inconsistent with the general purpose of the bill, which is, 
by any means and at all hazards, to perpetuate the Republican party in 
power, and to pay for itout of the Treasury. 

Section 26 authorizes the chief to have — 8 a deputy chief . 
visor and a clerk, who shall each be selec from that charmed circle of 
favorites, United States circuit-court commissioners, and that they shall 
each receive such eompensation as the chief in his discretion sees proper to 
give or allow them. 

Section 27 provides that the chief it rath ak shall present his account for 
expenses to a circuit or district judge ‘or approyal, and when approved shall 
be forwarded to the Treasury of the United States and there made spe- 
cial,” which means that 5 be audited in preference to any other ac- 
counts or claims, and shall be paid without delay. It also provides that for 
any items disallowed by the account officers, or for the entire claim, 
without presenting it to the Treasury at all, the chief su or may sue 
the United States either in the Courtof Claims or in the circuit court of his 
judicial district, and recover judgment therefor; that all such suits shall be 
preferred causes and shall be tried without delay in preference to all other 
cases prog in such courts, and when judgment is recovered, which will 
usually be before the same judge who a pprova the account in the first in- 
stance, the same shall be promptly by the Treasurer of the United 
States. And the fees of commissioners for all services rendered in connec- 
tion with the election laws are placed on the same basis as to allowance and 


payment. 

Section 28 vides a permanent appropriation—a kind of 9 
which is vicious in the extreme —for the Pe ent of all the fees and ex- 
penses of the new system provided by the bill. 

Section 29, as amended by the House, provides for a review on appeal to 
the circuit court of any alleged erroneous action upon the of the board 
of canvassers. It also empowers the circuit court, upon affidavit filed alleg- 
ing error in the determination of any board of canvassers, either natio 
State, Territorial. county, or any local board,” to require such board to 
correct such error orto show cause why such correction should not be made, 
and to compel such correction by mandamus, if ccc} S and section 30 
continues any such board of canvassers for the purpose of being required to 
make any such correction. 

Section 31 precribes a penalty for any marshal, warden, or keeper of any 
jail, prison, or penitentiary to which United States prisoners are ever com- 
mitted or confined pending trial, who shall refuse or decline to receive 
and safely keep any prisoner committed to his custody under any warrant 
or other process of any judge of any courof the United States or any circuit 
court co oner,” by fine not to exceed 81,000 and imprisonmentof not 
morethan one year. 

It will be observed that this section is not applicable alone to violations of 
this 8 law, but is ions. 


rately, a 
prescri 
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refuse or decline for any cause “to receive and safel 
y keep any prisoner 


committed“ by any any United States judge or 
ne institu on may be full of State and there be no room in 


to receive and safely Unit — — no matter, the law 
ty all the same. — the author ot the 
w. 


tal tte p Eis pico a ein RE ay 
fin to plead that as au estoppel of the kee 
‘Derpetually and eternally to the 


has progressed in kno’ 
Da pro EOTS AAAS A AS OOE ORA ao Da compelled to exercise a 
cont y Congress. The Supreme Court of the 
ifs question long so atea upon him by Congress, he 1s 
he 


rate Stat however, 1 no more constitutional 
e e ot United 


te ceme or any be pro 
State; and therefore = ailor co’ convicted forre: 
safely keap” any U States prisoner unless the Sta 


pre assents thereto 
A State officer may exercise, in his discretion, a „ 
him by Congress, unless the State whose servant he is refuses to allow him 
to do so. ag — State does not ob and he undertakes to exercise the 
jurisdi le to the United States for his conduct therein. 
* of this bill framed this section with a view to hav- 
facilities for the incarceration and subjugation of numer- 
ous offenders against it. S ession and intimidation of voters and spolia- 
tion of the Freda are its f features. 
Section 82 large number of sections of United States statutes so 
rere y and conform to other parts of t this bill. It reénacts 
g "the — 


ing ample 


several 
Sines ip the case of Reese, bs United Si States Reports, 

. hosp „FFF done by vague 
reference instead of that silver was 


e Fyn the way 

demonetized. Thatis oor always tho i style iaar 3 adopted when 
. or rob 

ean poe repeals many sections of the Revised Statutes 5 
the bill saving 9 and actions already accrned there 
Section 34 requires State V to paste a 
label on the front of the ballot box for the reception of ae Pee ots 
and to point it out to all voters who may not be able to the label. —— 

such box to be kept eo a 

ern ay, y of access oe 2 

my opon e Ballets ther erein 


onal and State, and that the box all d the day of election shall not 
be „ox oth moved from the place at which it is put on 
the o of the polls, and that it shall not be remo trom the room dur- 
ing the day or t following the election until all the ballots are “fully as- 
ce’ tall: counted, and can and the statements certifi- 
cates therefor have been made out, ed.” 


„ and 
P aside from that of inconvenience, is 
the voter in depositing his ballot udes the idea of Ne 
States where the law so requires, and 3 the voter to deposit several 
within each other which may have the a) 


ballots inclosed arance of but 

one. This will facilitate the perpetration of fraud by allo one dishon- 

est man to cast as m ballots as six honest ones. „ 
3 with n 


ons provide penalties and 3 for stuffing ballot 
boxes, 9 bribery of voters or oficers, and are free from objection. 
Section 37 prescribes Lav mens go comparatively free from objection, ex- 


ceptina . already ret 
tion 38, as it came from the committee, position to amend the 


law in respect tothe dra of jurors inthe Unite Statescourts. Thelaw 
now arti ery they shall be drawn by the clerk of the court and a jury 
commissioner of opposite politics, and t 


proposition was to repeal itas to 
— pat oner to allow the clerks, nearly all of them Re- 
paa to select and pack juries, toconvict Democrats andacquit Repub- 

icans charged with the violation of election laws. Fortunately there were 
enough on the other side of the Chamber to rebel against this injustice, who, 
uni with the Democratic minori vA struck out this odious feature; but 
* terwards adopted a vision for a jury commission. 

r 3 ms of the bill, from section 1— to atonoa a Lege peha 
are de ons of offenses and penaities for violations of the 
election laws, and are free from objection, except — 52. Which makes 
> a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and im mt, to 5 willfully dis- 

lawful command of a su 2 of election pA in the Hien nad 


any 
of duty at any election at w a Representative is voted for,“ etc. It 
is so vague and uncertain as to leave the m in orance of what com- 
— of the supervisor are lawful. Perhaps it is — edly so, that the 
he obedience is law- 


rae gosh bong pa ay command and no one will know w 

or unlawful. It is a “blind tiger,” which — the purpose of the 
advocates of the bill much better than a plain provision denning what com- 
mands the supervisor may lawfully give. 

But the other provisions tending to suppress fraud and 
count of votes at Congressional elections are comparativ: 
tion. I donot ey that any legislation is necessary. presen 
d fully accomplish falir counting in aes ee —— 

ablican 


an honest 


additional Re- 


in the Southern 3 But you will secure v ew, if an 
on is tha will lose more than 


t you 
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wish A , gentlemen of the Republican party, is the solid South. 
solid Democratic with a largely increased representation? I 

Mill tll you si rein cachet at tea eae war 
one o! 


f encouragemen reconstructed 
us a second apa cr org ae the thirteenth amend- 


ment, a the Union for that 
You offered us would have been accepted 
and ratified with equal gal are but for the fact that you inserted a clause 


o ever had taken an 
in the rebellion. 
—.— a 8 

cause, and while we were surrend: we had 
not surrendered our honor, we rejected the — i — 2 pg that 


wn 


correct that error, ot yoa pose this hird 
struction. You do no ul thy the fact that this measure is intended for 
the Southern States. 

Do you ever expect to win the confidence, the friendship, and of 
the white peo: ve and 
unfrie: on or sons who sucveed 
tes them? 


How can you so think of the nen you Sy Sane only when their substance 
transportati 


was gone, ye ge of — on destroyed, See eee ee 
half ra! more than one against the: three hundred 
tho’ "nillocks marked the last resting places of E their de dead comrades; 


usand 
When the Whole land was drapad in mourning: when the cries of the orphan 
the moaning of 


of force; in good fa 


allegiance 
much must not be e allat once of human nature; they did the best 


ə men, All that was involved in the war and as in- 
they turned their attention to the rehabili- 

tation of their devastated coun 
cire äly legislation have contended against 


Adverse umstances and untrien 
org tor the mastery, but with that tireless energy and dauntless co’ $ 
that have ever characterized . — — 4 have — 5 — every State of t 


heavy blow the So tioa, and bg a presat 


posvy ew the South yet de dhe the Eldorado of North 
e Wor. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, this debate has proceeded on 
the part of many gentlemen on the assumption t the elec- 
tions which are affected by the statutes 8 to be sopas aon 
are of interest only to the Mie aagus of cer rticular 
I want to disclaim, for my part, any thought of that kind. 1 re 
lieve I am as much interested in ha fair elections in the 
State of Alabama, or in the State of Mississippi—I mean fair 
Federal elections—as I am in having them in the State of Iowa. 

I believe that a majority of the people of the United States 
— have the ri 5 of suffrage are Republicans, and that if they 
an saan gire the voice of the majority in this coun- 

be in 5 — of administering this Government upon Re- 
— Reed theories; and if that ma; anager is stifled, if a minority 
are permitted to assume aien over this Government, itmakes 
no difference to me in wha ticular State the wrong is done 
whereby that minority is ‘ifowed to control. The suppression 
of a Republican vote in the State of South Carolina or in the 
State of Mississippi is as much a crime against my rights as 
though the vote were eo ressed in the State of Iowa. 

I am not interfer: a rights of the Stateof South Caro- 
lina or of the State o ppi when I insist that members of 
Congress, whomay eee dominate in this Chamber, shall 
be elected by all who have the right of s or are entitled to 
vote, under the Constitution of the United tates, in the States 
of which Ispeak. Youcommitacrime against the citizens of Iowa 
RA? u suppress Republican votes, or any votes, in the States of 

bama and Miscissippi. It is not alone your affair, it is my 
affair. I have the same right, I insist, to complain as tho 
some wrongdoer was trespassing upon my ‘rights within the limits 
of my own Siate. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to the im t fact 
that these decried statutes do not attempt to interfere with the 
local elections in the States. These statutes propose what? 
Simply that there shall be proper scrutin of the voter and the 
8 that there shall be peace at the polls; that there shall be 
a right upon the part of every elector to vote as he pleases at 
Federal elections where the Congress is determined and where 
Presidential electors are chosen. 

Again, I say it is not your affair, it belongs to all of us; and it 
is a shameful assum ption when ge go 8 talk about our 
trying to “interfere P with your affairs. Mr. Speaker, 
I have arrived at the firm conclusion that no man can object to 
these laws who understands the theory of our Government, who 
is familiar with the provisions of the laws, and who does not 
want to secure the benefit of a crime to himself by the suppres- 


sion of law. 
Mr. S er, we haye talkeda great deal here about localities, 


about what has been done in this State or the other State; but 
allow me 25 suggest that this proposition to re all the Fed- 
eral election laws is but the prelude to some more. I do 


not believe that gentlemen would be so solicitousfor the repeal 
these statutes if there were not some ulterior object to be gained 
further on that can not be accomplished so well while these 
statutes are in force; and I believe that this ulterior object is of 
a most significant character—widespread in its effect, and that 


it means no less than a complete overturning of our method of 
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Government. I do not say this unadvisedly. I listened with 
oe utmost attention to an able speech from the standpoint of 


entleman speaking, which was made two da: o by the 
PTT RAEE Representative from the State of Mississi pp? [Mr. 


MONEY]. 

Mr. Speaker that gentleman is eminent not onl hosana af of 
his great ability, but because of his oxpo 
House and his familiarity with all t 5 in 
Democratic councils. Let me suggest to you that as long ago as 
eight years he stood in the very first rank of his party; and when 
the Cabinet was about to be made up eight years ago it was ex- 

pected all over thiscity by those most fami with politics and 
the fitness of things that that gentleman would be called to 
side over the Post-Office Department of the Government. en 
he speaks he does not speak unthoughtedly, II he announces 
convictions here, they are those of deliberation and of careful 
thought. That speech I noticed was well prepared. His utter- 
ances were not of the hustings, but were delivered from a manu- 
script so that every word was considered. 

Let me call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to some of the ex- 
traordinary utterances of that gentleman—extraordinary because 
this is a Republic; extraordinary because here the fathers or- 
dained that majority should be king. When it devolved upon 
them to gers how we should be ruled they discarded the old 
methods; no king, no em 8 should be crowned, but majority 
was crowned the king of the Republic. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi uses this language, ‘which I find on page 2200 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Now, you have said to my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], and toother 
ntlemen, that you were wil for us to take a constitution that ed 


ballot of its ignorance, that you wanted the Government to r the 
intelligence of the State, but you wanted the majority to rule.” Now, 
please tell me w. ‘ou want the majority to rule, either in Mississippi or 
anywhere else? should the majority rule? Í admit that majority rule 
maxim in b) government; but why? What is the nS 
of it? Whatis reason for majority rule 3 


© under] usetts, or 


Mississippi, — 
Again he says, in e Lone status of his own State, the 
happy condition of intelligence gh poopie, that they are 
eir farms. This is 


3 people, that they e upon 
is language: 


eos isolated condition of their lives makes each one an independent 
thinker and voter. He is no machine, in a manufac town 
where the division of labor strips the work of every trace of intellect and 
leaves the operative a mere automaton. 
os common people of State are all farmers. They are compelled to 
8 the nature of vocation, and t do think, and they are re- 
sponsib e men. They represent to-day the very nest type of manhood in 
s country. Yet you tell us that we ought to abdicate the power that we 
possess, which we have obtained peaceful, and consi means, 
and that we onght to put our n th the foot of a veneered savage, 
= the colored man is nothing more than that. 
without any hard feelings at all for the black race. I was born on a 
3 and reared with them. There is not a man who has a kindlier 
3 for the colored race than I have, but I Speak only the simple, sober 
truth when I say you have, in the at mass of the colored people of the 
South, a number of men who are civilized in the 3 but who rapidly 
revert to the original type when the opportunity offers. 


I quote further from the gentleman: 

Now, gentlemen, I ei candidly about these . —— Ido not want to 
Gisclaim any responsi I accept the Ig totell zou 2 5 
day that. ——— or no constitution, no constituency of white people in 
Mississippi can ever again submit to the domination of the blacks. 

These are the solemn utterances of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. They are made significant—ah, wonderfully signifi- 
cant—to-day by the utterances of a gentleman—a Democrat— 
from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT]. He says: 

It is just so, Mr. S er, With reference to the ign Ca of our great 
cities, such cities as New York, Philadelphia, Broo Chicago, London, 
and Constantinople. Those great cities are another t¢ terrible probiem of 
this 3 The corruption, the restlessness, the distress, the of these 

abylons is something that the social reformer, the philanthropist, 

lawyer, and the divine tremble to think of. They do not know what is 

to become of modern civilization, with that vast army of barbarians concen- 
trated at these great points.of population. 

Is not this a strange characterization of some of the 22 
people of the great Northern cities and of Southern farms 

‘ Vast army of barbarians,” says the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. “‘Veneered savages,” says the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. Democrats from the extremes joining in such bitter 
assault upon men who labor in city and on farm! 

Mr. Speaker, this languagecalls for reflection. This language 
sounds so much like that with which we used to be familiar in 
the two Houses of Congress that one must pause for reflection 
to determine 22 what it means. I remember as long ago as 
1856, I think it was, when a Senator from the State of South 
Carolina, referring to the laboring peoplé of the North, spoke 
of them as the mudsills of society,” as close-fisted farmers,” 

as l“ greasy mechanics,” unfit to participate in this great Gov- 
ernment 8 ok — l thing from the history of 
y, gentlemen, can you learn nothing 0 
the last thirt years? ou men of South Carolina, are you pre- 
to indulge in such talk as that now? Do you not remem- 


r that these ‘‘ mudsills of society,” these *‘ close-fisted farm- 
ers,” these “ greasy mechanics,” swept over your State like a 


and that 


whirlwind when you excited their patriotic wrath, 
your chivalry. yout intelligence, pa better classes” fled from 
te and the vulture from the eagle of the moun- 


Bem, 

Can you learn nothing? These are the People that rule in 
this country. These are eh men that constitute majorities here, 
These are the people who love these institutions of ours, and 
who will not permit themselves nor. their fellow-laborers in 
Mississippi or Alabama or elsewhere to be robbed of their rights 
under the Constitution — ly 8 ig your purposes require 


it. [Applause on the Re 

The gentleman from seston has announced that Consti- 
tution — no Constitution, we do not proprose to submit to negro 
domination.” I have no desire for negro domination, but I have 
a desire that every man who is a citizen of the United States, and 
who is invested With the political ry anteed in the Con- 
stitution, whether he be black or w have the pomer on 
all 8 to exercise his rights. 

y goantenn blandly teil us that i ine do not interfere with 
—— litical rights of anyone, and the gentleman from Missis- 
Ele ol r lar Baen apse tat ot aie grind hry aroeira 
te pi upon t of the 0 mmon 

of Massachusetts. He repeated it over and over again, finally 
saying that one was an exact copy of the other. Let me read for 
a moment and see. I read from the suffrage plank of the con- 
stitution of Massachusetts: 


No shall have the right to vote or be eligible to office under the 
tution of this Commonwealth who shall not be able to read the consti- 
and write his name: Pr however, That 


That amendment impairs no vested i right, and was submitted, 
Mr. Speaker, to a vote of the electors of Massachusetts, and they 
were given the right to say whether it should be a part of the 
organic law. Hexe is the suffrage plank of the constitution of 
the State of Mississippi. It does provide, as the gentleman has 
said, thata person is en to vote who may not be able to read, 

provided he can interpret or understand a section of the consti- 
FATES, But he must understand it as the election officers un- 
derstand it. 

The registration officer determines the fact whether he 
erly understands. It is true that they have an appeal toa county 
board of registers, but that board has a like discretion, and it 
true also that they have an appeal to a county court, but the 
court can not inquire into the facts—the determination of the 
registering officers is final as to the fact of the person's a 
standing of the section read to him. The gentleman sup 3 
that. Then it provides further that the prepayment of a poll 
tax, burdensome in any State, shall be a prerequisite to vote. 
But here is the article as I find it ina newspaper: 

ELECTIVE FRANCHISE—THE ARTICLE AS FINALLY ADOPTED BY THE CON- 


o has never 
mpa he shall offer to vote all taxes which may Tee 
of the gospel 


nalified : Provided, Any minister 
—— church shall be entitled to vote after six mi 
os district if otherwise qualified. 


tion distri 
election.“ (or if a minister of the gospel in charge of an - 

ized church, two years residence in the State and six months in said 

district) and am 5 in good faith a resident in the same, and that I am not 

disqualiſied from votin, 

named in the constit 


SEC. 4. A uniform poll 


are deaf and dumb or blind, or w o are maimed Ita or bead te toon ae 
used in aid of the common schools 5 said 
is Provided, however, t 


shall the en . weil orn 

— further, me e is Gannett qual 2 
OW. 

the colleccon ort poll tax. 


the 
SEO. 5. ‘On andl after t the Ist day of January, A, D.1892, the following quali- 
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nalifled elector shall be able to 
tate, or he shall be — — 
on 


fications are added to the foregoing: a Bw 8 
read any section of the constitution of 
derstand the same when read to him, or terpre 
thereof. A new registration shall be “hoe ged before the next ensuing election 


give a reasonable in 


after these qualifications are established. 
Seo. 6. Electors in municipal elections shall possess all the qualifications 
papu prescribed and such additional qualifications as may be prescribed by 


W. 
7. Prior to the ist day of January, 1892, the elections by the 
m this State shall be regulated by an — i peye of this convention. oopis 

But worse than all, Mr. Speaker, this provision of the consti- 
tution was not submitted to the voters of the State for their rat- 
ification, but it was declared to be the fundamental law of the 
State of Mississippi by the convention that ordained it and scores 
of thousands of voters were thus disfranchised by the few men 
who composed the convention. I have heard it stated on this 
floor that that scheme was ordained for the purpose of enabling 
a com tively small number of white people to dominate a 
much larger number of blacks in that State, which has been 
most vigorously denied. 

I call upon a witness from the State of Mississippi, an eminent 
man and jurist of many years standing who was a member of the 
convention and, as I understand it, in favor of this scheme. 
Why? Because he wanted to stop the fraud and perjury and 
erime that was undermining the morals of the State in order 
that a few might control the elections and disfranchise the blacks. 
Let me read from a reported s h by Judge Chrisman, who is 
a native of the South, was in the Confederate army, was a Dem- 
ocrat, and a judge on the bench of Mississippi. On the consti- 
tutional provisions in Mississippi, Judge Chrisman, in discussing 
the Mississippi plan of suffrage, is reported to have said: 


What was the shadow that hung over us, that darkened our future and 
alarmed our ag ag Sir, it is no secret that there has not been a full vote 
and a fair count in Mississippi since 1875—that we have been 8 the 
ascendency of the . by revolutionary methods. 
we have been stuffing ot boxes, ty antl py | perjury, and here and there 
in the State Port Sug the elections by fraud and violence until the whole ma- 
chinery for ions Was aboutto rotdown. The public conscience revolted. 

t which had a 8 in despair at the situation, and which seemed 
to any means for public preservation, was becoming a chronic ulcer 
npon the body politic, and threatened to disintegrate the morals of the 


le. 

Tho ‘htful men everewhere foresaw that there was disaster somewhere 
along the line of such a policy as certainly as there is a righteous judgment 
for nations as wellas men. I say, Mr. President, no man can be in favor 
of 1 election methods which have prevailed in Mississippi 
since 1 who is not amoral idiot, and no statesman believes that agovern- 
ment can be perpetuated by violence and fraud. The dullest intellect must 
see that it leads to political convulsions of some sort dangerous to life, lib- 
erty, and property. 

en of observation and men who read books know that a republican 825 
ernment rests mainly on the virtue and intelligence of the people, and the 
ballot, a pure and untrammeled ballot, is its main reliance. Shorn of this 
instrumentality it will surely begin to die. It requires no Solomon to see 
that the ballot-box stuffer can not always be relied on to elect the best men 


to office. 

Gentlemen, I offer that testimony. No man will probably at- 
tempt to impeach this witness. He is a disinterested witness. 
He speaks apparently from his observation; from that he has 
seen. He declaims against that system—your old system of many 
frauds—and he advocates the one adopted, as I understand, as a 
relief from that other form of fraud that was in itself so corrupt- 


ing. 

y what is the result? The total number of males of voting 
age in the State of Mississippi, as shown by the census of 1890, 
was 271,000, (Iwill not read the hundreds.) The total number of 
white males of voting age was 120,000. The total number of black 
males of voting age was 150,000. The total number of whites 
registered was 68, The total number of blacks registered 
was 8,000. The total number of whites not registered was 52,- 
000. The total number of blacks not registered was 141,000. 

The total number of persons registered was 76,000, and the 
total number of persons not registered was 195,000. 

One hundred and ninety-five thousand! Ah, says the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. OATES], there will be and there is a 
falling off of votes and of registration everywhere, and the gen- 
tleman attempts toshow statistics sustaining his position. That 
is true to a certain extent. All do not register and all who 
register do not vote, but look at the enormous disparity—76,000 
registered and 195,000 not registered. Can you attribute this 
great absenteeism from the registration list to these trivial 
— that may and do exist from time to time in other locali- 

es? 

Gentlemen, this was by design, and you can not make an in- 
te nt people believe otherwise. It was in harmony with the 
spirit that animated the gerftleman when he declared that, Con- 
stitution or no Constitution, no constituency in the State of Mis- 
sissippi would again submit to negro domination.” 

This was the method that you of Mississippi took to accom- 
plish your own supremacy. Tired of the murders that took place 
at first, when the first Missi i plan was adopted: tired of the 
frauds that were substituted for the murders and the violence; 
fearful of the co uences of these continual annual frauds, you 
resorted to this wholesale method, and undoubtedly you congrat- 
ulata yourselves upon your success. 


Gentleman, it may be that Mississippi has the right to deter- 
mine who shall vote within her borders. I am not here to now 
argue that branch of this question. But I am here to insist that 
if issippi disfranchises her people in this wholesale way, then 
she shall not have representation for them upon this floor. That 
is the romany. 

Mississippi, under her registration, is scarcely entitled to two 
members of Congress, and if there was a righteous statute, giv- 
ing due and proper apportionment, perhaps the gentleman who 
announced his hostility to the rule of the majority. who would 
be so willing, perhaps, to subvert the whole structure of our 
Government and build up some other determining force than the 
rule of the majority in our politics, that gentleman, perhaps, would 
not have had a seaton this floor and would not have been permit- 
ae to insult the Constitution and the memory of its fathers as he 

id. 

In referring to that gentleman’s speech, I again read: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I started out by maying thas these election laws were not 
intended originally to B puan or protect the ballot, but that they were the 
Se first of the vindictive ons jengendered by the war, and, sec- 
ond, of the desire to perpetuate Republican rule in this country. 

I want to controvert both statements, and I ape to history 
n justification of the indignant denial that I e against these 
charges. 

I say that there was no vindictive spirit manifested toward the 
people of the South at the close of the rebellion. On the con- 
trary, gentlemen, let your minds revert tothe situation. There 
was no greater magnanimity, there was never greater self-con- 
trol exercised over the ions of men, than those men who 
reconstructed this Governmentexhibited in their intercourse and 
treatment of the opie of the South. You had ruthlessly pre- 
cipitated a war that had cost us 400, 000 precious lives and $8,000,- 
000,000, that had brought sorrow to every hearthstone. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I want to deny that the 
South was responsible for that war. [Manifestations of derision 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ah, in the light of history you say that! 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yet, notwithstanding all, when you were 
crouching at the feetof our power, not ‘‘ worn out trying to whip 
us,” as the gentleman from South Carolina yesterday said, but 
when your power was utterly annihilated, when there was no 
man in all your borders who was not ready to accept any terms, 
you were reéstablished in all your old forfeited rights, not aman 
was punished, you were given absolute amnesty, your States were 
permitted to be represented, not adollar’s confiscation of property 
was made, but everything was restored to you in the same ample 
manner as though it were Grant that had surrendered at Appo- 
mattox instead of Lee. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Were not those the terms 
of the surrender? 

Mr. HEPBURN. No, sir. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I thought those were the 


terms. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The terms were unconditional surrender,” 
the only kind that Grant ever accepted. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I deny that statement 
also, and ap to history to sustain me. 

Mr. HENDERSON of lowa. Those were Grant’s terms. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Those were Grant's terms. In his first ex- 
perience with you, three years before, he demanded uncondi- 
tional surrender at Fort Donelson, and you complied. He de- 
manded the same kind ofa surrender at Appomattox, and again 


you yielded gracefully. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I thought the war was 
over. Did not go 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes; it would be if you people would let it. 


[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, [again assert that it was the misconduct, 
largely of this 7 5 State represented br the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MONEY], that stood in the way of absolute and 
immediate peaceable relations, and that made it necessary to 
vest the negro with suffrage. The 3 from Mississippi, 
at least, ought to be familiar with the statutes of his own State. 
I hold in my hand a volume of statutes enacted by the first Legis- 
lature that was permitted to assemble after the cessation of hos- 
tilities in that State, in November, 1865. 

This volume has enactment after enactment, numbered, I was 
almost ready to say, by the score, in which every right of the 
oS nchised black man was ruthlessly trampled under 
foot. ad these statutes and no man can come to any other 
conclusion but that they were intended to subvert the results of 
the war, to cancel the proclamation of emancipation, to wipe out 
the thirteenth constitutional amendment, and to put the unfor- 
tunate blacks again in aslavery worse than before. Lookat the 
discriminations against them in these statutes. Look at the 
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burdens thrown upon them. No one of them permitted to own, 
or eyen rent, the soil. A vagrant law under the harsh and bit- 
ter proscriptions of which probably not one negro in the State 
would fail to be held a vagrant, or under which he might not 
be sold into servitude for a period. One statute, I remember, 
provides that if a negro perjured himself in a certain class of 
suits against a white man, the white man can bring surt against 
him, and recoyerin; n the defendant may be sold to the 
individual who pay the judgment for the shortest period of 
his labor. There are very many instances and conditions under 
which this legislation authorizes that kind of sales. The legis- 
lation was intended to rob them of oya zieht, and to give the 
whites the same masterful control they had in the old days. 

It was statutes of this kind; it was the persistent showing made 
by you men that you did not intend to accept in good faith the 
new conditions that made it necessary to give the negro the 
right of suffrage in order that he might protect and defend him- 
se ainst your rapacity. That was it; it was not vindictive- 
ness; it was not vengeance; it was not hate; but the grand tri- 
vep of justice in the hearts of men in favor of those who had 
builded up your wealth, who had made your prosperity, and who 
had given to your States all within their borders of material 
wealth worth enumeration. 

These election laws were not passed either, gentlemen, to en- 
able the Republican party to dominate in this country. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Will the gentleman al- 
low me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Iwill. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Can you give an in- 
stance where a Democratic supervisor of elections was ever ap- 

inted? 

List a HEPBURN. No; and I donot care to. I think it was 
right to appoint Republicans. I have no knowledge of my own 
of the way in which they manage the appointments. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. That is just what I 
think. 

Mr. HEPBURN. And I can say further, that I do not know 
of any instance of one being ne da under this law; and so 
ei as I know, it has never been invoked in the State in which 1 

ive. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa, That is correct. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I want to state right there. Isit 
not true that wherever they have been selected they have been 
selected with reference to their efficiency, regardless of their 
party affllintions. [Derision on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Have you ever known 
a Democrat appointed? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I have no personal knowledge of the work- 
ing of these laws. The whole subject is committed to the judi- 
ciary of the United States, and I have confidence in the courts of 
this count Ido not believe 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAY. In view of what the gentleman from West Vir- 
ages stated, I desire to state, and I think I am absolutely correct 

my statement, that the very law itself requires that whenever, 
in any locality, Federal 8 of elections are appointed, 
that there shall be Republicans and Democrats appointed. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I am speaking of those 
who are chief supervisors, similar to the position of John I. 
Davenport. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I know John I. Davenport 
slightly. I do not believe he is the ruffian, the blackguard, and 
the villain that he has been depicted here. So far as I know 
him, and I say it with the utmost respect, I believe him to be the 
pr of any gentleman of my acquaintance. If there is anything 

his character that justifies the anathemas that have been 
hurled . him, they are absolutely foreign to my knowl- 
edge, and certainly not developed in any acquaintance I have 
had with him. I do not believe them, 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. St. Paul would have been de- 
nounced in the same way if he had been in that office. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I call attention to this fact in refutation of 
the charge that these election laws were partisan in their charac- 
ter: The Republican party at that time was dominant in the 
country. It needed no laws of this kind to Go hoger its power. 
And I call attention to the further fact, in defense of the right 
to enact the legislation and the propriety of N it, that 
these laws were passed by a Congress which contained as large 
a number of eminent jurists, as pure and upright men, men of 
as unblemished character as any that haveever assembled in the 
national capital, and I do not believe itis right or proper for 
any man to hurl his vituperative billingsgate at that Congress, 
as been done here. [Applause on the publican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that gentlemen who favor this meas- 
ure of re have, to some extent at least, mistaken the neces- 
sity for it if they have favored it on the supposition that these 


laws might be used as an enginery by the Republican party in 


the perpetration of wrong. How would it be possible in any 
lace, where the aid of these statutes could be invoked, for the 
kepuhiloans to perpetrate wrong under them? You have nearly 
as many of the Federal judges now as have the Republicans. 
Further, itis a truth that every man, after long continuance in 
a position held for life, ceases to be partisan, and I am unwilli 
to believe that any of the eminent gentlemen now upon the benc 
who have been long in office, even though pay were appointed 
as Republicans, have such party feeling or such party loyalty as 
Woy induce them to countenance any corrupt or improper ac- 
tion. 

Then you have the United States marshals. Can not you trust 
Democratic marshals? So that it is utterly impossible, it seems 
to me, that that excuse for repeal can be a valid or a real one, 
Therefore, Mr. Na ponkan, I can see no other than the one I have - 
already suggested, unless it be that feeling of restiveness which 
some of you Southern gentlemen seem to experience whenever 
Federal power touches you at Aog pona The old virus of Cal- 
hounism, the old doctrine of the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions, that there is no common arbiter to determine grievances 
which may exist between sovereign States, and that therefore 
you have the right to determine not only the grievance but the 
mode and measure of redress. 

I can see, too, gentlemen, that you have a motive in repressing 
the black suffrage atthe South. You have an interest in so do- 
ing. Itis not, in my judgment, because you fear their denomi- 
nation. The whites are the class of wealth, intelligence, and 
power. Youdo not fear the blacks. You have, as a rule, but a 
single industry there. It is an industry that does not require 
skilled labor, but one which you think requires cheap labor, and 
the certainty of labor at particular seasons of the year. The man 
who has the ballot values himself, values his manhood, and learns 
to value his labor. That you do not want. This is not altogether 
a political question with you, it is an economic question, the 
question of how you can maintain the cheap labor that is neces- 
sary to enable you to produce cotton in competition with the 
cheap labor of other parts of the world. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? : 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Do you think that the Southern popie are trying 
to control a political question upon the idea of how cheaply they 
can raise a pound of cotton or a pound of sugar? Do you really 
think that? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Colonel, I have known you for a good many 
months. I do not think there is anything tlterior or hidden in 
gour character, but I am sorry to say that I can not measure all 

outhern politicians by the estimate I have formed of you. 
Laughed. 

Mr. COX. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman, but let 
me tell him that I am only an humble member of the Southern 
Democracy and he has made a statement here that not one man 
in the South will indorse. 

Mr. HEPBURN. If Jam incorrect Lam sorry. ButIsee cer- 
tain causes operating; I see certain influences at work that are 
in harmony with the necessities of the case, and I draw my in- 
ference, and I think Iam right in drawing it. I see the neces- 
sity for cheap labor. I see the efforts to degrade that labor. I 
see that you people are unwilling that the black man shall have 
the rights of citizenship as I understand them. I see that some 
of you who by authority call them“ veneered savages,” 
and point to the fact that they are retrograding to the old con- 
dition of savagery wherever their surroundings permit. 

Mr. COX. Can you give one single solitary instance in my 
State where anything such as you have been depicting has ever 
occurred? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ilived in Tennessee once for two years. 

Mr. COX. That was during the war? 

Mr. HEPBURN. No, sir; after the war. I met a great man 
estimable gentlemen in Tennessee, for whom I have a profoun 
5 and Lam not able to give you an instance such as you 
ask for. 

Mr. COX. You can not call to mind a single solitary instance 
in my part of the State where the black man did not put in his 
ay as freely as I put in mine, or as any other white man put 


is. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think that is true. In the State of Ken- 
tucky, in the State of Tennessee, in the State of Missouri, in the 
State of West Virginia, I have no doubt the elections are fair. 

Mr. COX. I hope, then, the gentleman will except my part 
of the country from the denunciation he is bestowing on the 
other parts. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ido. [Laughter. 

Mr. COX. That is all right; they will take care of themselves. 
Let the gentleman mark that. 

Mr. BURN. I find the reason for degrading the labor 
in the desire for cheap labor, and I put the two propositions to- 
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gether. I think you gentlemen are thinking more about the 
certainty and cheapness of the labor of the colored man than you 
are about any fear of his? dominating.” 


gentleman’s request. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I was going to ask you a very hard ques- 


on. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, I am glad I did not permit you to do 
80. aughter. } 

I should think that statesmanship would take a different view 
of this matter. These people not always submit to this 
kind of treatment. I do not mean to say that by violence they 
will al Sorba themselves. Yet what would you do if you 
were p. under the same yoke? They will undertake to find 
relief by emigration, by moving out. Then what becomes of 
your industry. . 

You gentlemen have a most contemptuous idea of these mud- 
sills of society,” these veneered savages,” these “barbarians of 
the cities,” as you call them; but, do you not know, gentlemen, 
that they are the constructors of our wealth, that they have 
builded up this at colossal fabric of wealth in the United 
States? Itistheir brawn and their muscle that have placed us, 
in wealth, in the front rank of the nations of the world. Ithink 
you gentlemen had better reorganize your ideas of labor, and 
get proper conceptions of its respectability and dignity, and of 

e place that it holds in this great economic problem of ours. 

I listened yesterday and once before to the eloquent pleading 
of the gentleman from South Carolina for relief for the people; 
yet it seemed to me that he had forgosien when he got to other 
parts of his s h who the people were. He seemingly was 

only for one class of men, not for the great bone and 
ew of this country, who through their labor have made this 
country of ours so great. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I would like to see you 

-undertake to get the colored people to move from my State to 
yours or anywhere else. They are perfectly satisfied where they 


are. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, I know that is always the song—that 
they are ‘“ perfectly satisfied.” 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. They would not leave. 
Mr. HEPBURN. The man that is compelled to work for $10 
a month is never satisfied; he can not in the nature of things be 
satisfied; and I insist that he ought not to be. 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is more than many 


le get in your State. 
8 BURN. No, I beg the gentleman's pardon; he is 


mistaken about that. Labor is well paid in my State. Laboris 
respected there. The labofing man is not ignored. We do not 
the laboring people in our State as ‘‘ veneered savages.” 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Neither do we in our State. 
I repel the gentleman's insinuation; I throw it back. 

Mr. HEP URN. We do not regard them as the barbarians” 
of the great cities, ‘‘ as the mudsills of society,” as close-fisted 
farmers,” as ‘‘ greasy mechanics.” Those are Democratic ideas; 
those are Democratic utterances. They belong to your side of 
the House, not to ours. [Applause on the Republican side and 
in the galleries. ] 
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The SPEAKER po tem (Mr. KILGORE). The Chair would 
remind visitors in the taleco that they are here by the cour- 
5 675 the House, and they must not abuse that ee by dis- 


the proceedings. 
Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 
EXPENDITURES ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ETC. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman from Virginia[Mr. SWAN- 
SON] kindly yields to me a moment in order that I may ask unan- 
imous consent to have published in the RECORD a very interesting 
and valuable table pre by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
regard to public buildings all ever the country. It will not oc- 
py more than about one page of tho RECORD. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
Mr. BANKHEAD] asks unanimous consent to have printed in the 

ORD a statement of figures from the Treasury Department 
in relation to the public buildings of the country. Is there any 
objection to the request? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would like toknow what 
space it will 55 

Mr. BANKHEAD. About one page of the RECORD, 

Mr. F What is the object of having these figures 
printed? : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We want the House to understand what 
the situation is with reference to 3 buildings. 

Mr. BURROWS. What does the House care about it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Some gentlemen may not care, but some 
othersdo. [Laughter.] Thisisa very valuable table, full of infor- 
mation. It undertakes to give correctly the status of each public 
building in the country, its cost. the progress of construction, how 
much money Dak been appropriated for each building, how much 
remains to be appropriated, how many. buildings authorized by 
Congress are yet uncommenced, how many are still unprovided 
with sites, etc. 

Mr. BURROWS. I do not know that I have any obj 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Under whose o 
statement or table 8 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It has been 8 by the Secretary of 
the Treasury at the request of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The information is valuable, and I think the 
House ought to have it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If this is a letter of the 
Secre of the Treasury, addressed to the House in response 
to a resolution of inquiry, will it not be printed as a document? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It has not been addressed to the House; 
it was sent to our committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Butit was de “aii officially? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Prepared officially. - 

Mr. DINGLEY. It ought to be printed, as suggested by the 
55 from Alabama, because it contains valuable informa- 
tion. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It will be printed as a docu- 
ment if it is an executlveor departmental communication. I do 
not see any necessity for printing it in the RECORD. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It would have been printed as a document 
if it was furnished directly to the House; but this is information 
furnished at the request of the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The table is as follows: 


tion. 
er is this 


1593, cost, amount appro- 


showing the limit y 
appropriated, under limit bulance avatlable, and condition of work upon various public buildings. 


Location work. 


cost of site | Amount 
ner el propriat 


Appropria- 
ap- tipas t be Remarks. 
5 made. 


881, 500. 44 | Sketch plans and estimates made and ap- 


Kiko, Oni0 ons no+<} OSC-OMIGG E - 2 <5 nen twa cceese $75, 000. 00 
proved; working drawings not yet begun. 
Alaska Territory 224.08 | Building in course of construction. 
La. 60, 000. 00 55, 008.10 | Work same as Akron, Ohio. 
Allegheny, Pa do 425, 000. 00 72, 457.12 | No sketch plans or other drawings made. 
Ashland, Wis-..... — Sau 100, 000. 00 8,049.20 | Building in course of construction. 
Atchison, Kanus do 100, 000. 09 13, 568. 85 Do. 
Auburn, N. Y... -| Post-office, court-house, etc ..| 202, 000. 00 1, 700. 43 Do. 
Aurora, III. TOO eaaa eee 100, 000. 00 59, 565. 25 Do. 
Baltimore, Md. Post-office, court-house, etc _.| 2,565, 335. 00 5, 491. 97 Do. 
Baton Rouge, Laa Z adeosaaecaaes 100, 000. 00 82,175.94 | Sketch plans and estimates made and ap- 
proved; working drawings not yet begun. 
Bay City, Mien Court-house, post-office, and | 200, 000. 00 164.78 | Building in course of construction. 
custom-house. 
Bea 1 CCT 60, 000. 00 10. 54 Do. 
Beaver Balls Pa... SS NARS 50, 000. 60 38, 699.48 | No sketch plans or other dra made. 
Birmingham, Ala Court-house and post-office...| 335, 000. 00 130.69 | Buildings in course of cons 
Bloomington, III Post- oo = 75, 000. 00 63, 887.45 | Sketch plans and estimates made and ap 
Boston, Mass Marine hospital. 5,700. 00 4, 208. 78 Bhiiding un praia nese ig 
S — AI t course 
Brooklyn, N. Y ........- Post-office, Sto BRS 1,913, 594. 12 2, 146,95 Do. j 
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2 to be 
made. 


Designation of building or | cost of site | Amount a; 
Location. 9 puild- | propria 


a 


Buffalo, N. .......-... 000, 000. 00 No sketch plans or other drawings made, 
Burlington, Iowa 125, 000. 00 Building in course ot construction. 
Camden, Ark... 25, 000. 00 Sketch lans and estimates made and ap- 
* working not yet begun. - 
Camden, N. J. 100, 000. 60 bepa dra’ fin! two years ago 
work suspended at request of members of 
—— and citizens for extension of limit 
Canton, Ohio . se sere ----| 100. 000. 00 100, 000. 00 670.84 | Building in course ot construction. b 
Cedzr Rapids, 8 ye Pele — cee 130, 000. 00 330,000.00 |... 2. 53, 799. 55 Do. 
Charleston, S. C. Postoffice, court-house, e.. 450, 000.00 400, 090. 00 36, 337. 82 Do, 
Chester, Fa S 80, 000. 00 80, 000. 0 46, 582. 02 Do. 
Chicago, 1. ‘Custom-house and S. T. re- 419,011.51 419, 011.51 42,701.56 | Repairs in progress. 
89. Custom-house and S. T. ex- 100, 000. 00 AN N BASERAS 11,630.39 | Extension in progress. 
tension. 
35, 000.09 35, 090.60 28,235.81 | Site not yet purchased. 3 
a — 200, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 67, 337.33 | Building in course of construction. 
Dallas, Tex. Gourt-house, post-ofl 291, 000. 00 291, 000. 00 42, 957. 93 Do. 
Danville, Ii . Post-office...__........... 100, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 33,918.22 Do. 
Davenport, Iowa . do. 100, 000. 60 100, 000. 0 74,083. 80 Do. 
Detroit, Mich. Marine hospi 10, 000. 00 10, 009. 00 10,000.00 | Drawings not yet made. 
pee SS 1, 500, 009.00 | 1,475, 000. 00 . 481,732. 92 | Building in course of construction. 
Dulnth, Minn „6 270, 000, 00 276, 000.9 te 77,903. 89 Do. d 
El Paso, Tex ime een DA post-office, and . 00 200, 000. 0 ũꝶ —Qm 92. 05 Do. 
custom-house., 
——. oo (for purchase of 00 10, 000. 00 197.41 | Site purchased. 
2 Post- omce (building) Nothing No limit of cost fixed for building, therefore, ` 
ao 9 plans yet made; no appropria- 
ion madel 
Fargo, N. Dak .......-..| Post-office and court- house 98, 922. 63 | Wo: drawings for foundation and base- 
ment tinished, and work advertised, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 75, 000. 00 . 25, 876.03 | Building in course of cons: 
Fort Worth, Tex 175, 009, 60 000. 69, 723.48 Do. 
60, 000, 00 60, 000. 00 20, 448, 35 Do, 
75, 000. 00 7%, 000. 00 8, 769,74 Do. 
280, 581. 71 280, 581.71 1. 458. 46 Do, 
75, 000. 00 75, 000.00 52, 424. 50 Do. ` 
75, 000. 00 75, 000. 00 4, 251. 08 Do. 
66,000, 00 06, 000. 00 11, 675.78 Do. 
105, 000. 00 105, 000. 90 28, 816. 48 Do. 
ack 275, 099. 00 275, 000, 00 71,584. 92 Do. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 1. 200, 000. 00 750, 000. 00 174, 590, 24 Do. 
Lafayette, Ind... 80, 000. 00 80, 000. 00 6, 627.52 Do. 
Lansing, Mi 125, 000,00 | 125, 000. 00 547, 82 Do, 
TEMESA me 75, 000, 00 75, 000. 00 18, 685.72 Do. 
ee ae mee ta 60, 000. 00 80, 000. 00 40, 430.00 | Drawi for the building under roof com- 
ee and specifications in hand, ` 
Louisville, K nen 1,200. 00 1, 200, 00 1, 181,00 othing done. - 
Lowell, 200, 000. 00 200, 000. 00 76,213.30 | Building in course of construction. 
Lynn, Mass 125, 006, 00 125, 000. 00 97, 791. 27 5 site not yet perfected; no sketch plans 
Madison, Ind 50, 000. 00 50,000. 00 40, 190.04 | No sketch i plang or — drawings made. 
Mankato, 100, 000.60 100, 000. 00 71,249.21 | Building in course of construction. 
Marti 75, 000.00 75, 000. 00 6,911. 86 De. 
Meridian, 50, 000. 00 50, 000, 00 42,175.68 | Sketeh plans and estimates made and a 
proved; working drawings 11 4 Dandi 
one, 
Milwaukee, Wis ........ 1,871, 120.87 | i, 471, 126.37 779,414.06 | Building in course of construction. The fig- 


by balance 
due on old custom-house site and interest on 
deferred payments on said site. 


1,500.00 1, 500. 00 Nothing done. 
650,009.09 | 450,000.00 Building in course of construction. 
New Bedford 5 !!!... Ee OY 100. 000. 00 Do. 
Newbern, N. Post-offiċe, court-house, and 75, 000. 00 75, 000. 00 Sketch plans in hand; near ready for esti- 
mates, 
100,000.00 | 100,000.00 Sketch pisos and estimates made and ap- 
Working oe drawings begun. 
New Haven, Conn 65,000. 00 65, 000. 00 8 drawings completed, specifications 
75, 900. 00 75, 000. 00 F drawings mad 
w 107, 959. 00 167, 959. 00 Bee te Comer GE construction. S 
F 16, 000. 00 16, 000. 00 Do. 
New York, N. Y 1, 155, 022, 48 | 1, 155, 022, 48 Do. - 
8 1, 494, 977.42 | 1, 494. 977. 52 No site purchased. 
2888 Court house and post-office 65, 000. 00 05, 000. 00 Repairs in progress. 
Norfolk, vn Court-house and post-office ..! 150, 000. 00 90, 000. 00 Sketch 5 estimates made 
; Working 8 not — begun 
Omaha, Nebr e... Court house, custom house, 1,200,000. 00 Building im course of construction. 
and t-office. 
pa EEN So hich plans or other drawings mad 
È , 000. 0 or 
e aR 88855 Noahs paras à 
cones y No 
750, 000. 00 CC 
6, 000. 00 Drawings finished cations in hand. 
P30, 000.00 No drawings yes made awk survey and 
„000. o draw et ES 
0 Beas aoe ee we Maton taming 
„ etch plans 
. 
100, 600. 00 No sketch plans or other drawings 
b 25, 000. 09 Building in course of 
Richmond, R 75, 000. 00 
Roanoke, Va 75, 000. 00 N paar —— — 5 malo and ap- 
ved; wi begun. 
Rockford, i 100, 000. 00 Building in course of cons’ = 
75, 000. 00 No sketch plans or other drawings 
Rome, Ga „000. 00 K and tes maca and 5 
; working dra’ not yet begun. 
St. Albans, Vt_......... 85, 000. 00 Dutinten in conten ct OEI Aa 8 
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Limit of 
Location. 


St. Paul, Minn -.........| Post-office, court-house, and 


custom-house, 


Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington, N. C 
Worcester, Mass 
A 
Youngstown, Ohio a 


Sacramento, Cal Post-office, eto 
. Saginaw, Mien Post- mes 
Salina, Kanns SS E ERR 
San Francisco, Cal. Post-office, court-house, etc ..| 3, 554, 232. 71 
5 Marine hospital 40, 000. 00 
San Jose, Cal Fost-omce, te. =.. 200, 000. 00 
Savannah, Ga Court-house and post-office.._| 400, 000. 00 
Scranton, Pa Post- oflce. eto 250, 000. 00 
Sheboygan, Wis .......| Court-house and post-office... 55, 000.00 
Sioux City, Iowa Court-house, post-office, and 250, 000. 00 
custom-house. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak....| Court-house and post-office...| 150, 000.00 
uth Bend, Ind Post-office ....-.-.------------- 75, 000. 00 
Springfield, Mo .| Court-house and post-office...| 150, 000. 00 
Staunton, Va „CFC — 75, 000. 00 
Stockton, Cal. Fostom ee -..--... 75, 000. 00 
Seaman Court-house and post-office... 75, 000. 00 
Taunton, Mass Phones scncusncss 75, 000. 00 
eee e Post-office, court-house, etc..| 500, 000. 00 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. O hospital 21, 500. 00 
Vicksburg, Miss Court-house, post-office, 109, 500. 00 
and custom-house. 
Washington, D. C Post-office (site) .............- 490.77 
P BARS 2, 000, 000. 00 
S O S UE TEOR , 000. 00 
000. 00 
000. 00 
000. 00 
000, 00 
000. 00 


ASS RSR 


Building in course of construction. 


Do. 
Sketch plans and estimates made and ap- 
83 working drawings not yet begun. 
No sketch plans or other drawings made. 
ss Soa in course of construction. 


0. 

Sketch plans finished, ready for estimates; 
no working drawings yet made. 

Building in course of construction. 

Sketch plan and estimates made and ap- 

ved; drawings for building under roof 
hand, half done. 

Working drawings and specifications for foun- 
dation and basement finished and work about 
to be advertised. 

Building in course of construction. 

Sketch plan and estimates made and approved; 
working drawings not yet 

seis n course of construction, 

0. 

No sketch plans or other drawings made. 

Building in course of construction. 

Sketch plans and estimates made and ap- 
proved; working drawings not yet begun. 

Building in course of construction. 

Work advertised; bids rejected; modified 
drawings necessary. 

Buildings in course of construction. 


Purchase of land consummated. 

Building in course of construction. 

All drawings finished; bids received; work 
under contract, 

Building in course of construction. 

No drawings made, 

Bonna in course of construction. 


Sketch and estimate made and approved; 
wor drawings begun. 


Work on plans, etc., commenced 
Work on plans, etc., not commenced 


FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS. 

[Mr. 9 SON withholds his remarks for revision See Ap- 
pendix, 

Before the conclusion of the foregoing remarks the hammer 
fell. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Virginia has expired. 

*, SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. To what extent does the gentleman wish 
to extend his remarks? We ought to know that before consent 
is given. 

Pon to supplement the gentleman’s request by providing 
that all gentlemen who have spoken to-day be privileged to ex- 
tend their remarks in the RECORD, if they so desire, or those 
who may hereafter speak upon this question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thegentleman from Ohio moves 
to extend this privilege to all gentlemen who have spoken upon 
this question or may hereafter speak. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURROWS. There is objection for the present, Mr. 


Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Virginia? z 

Mr. BURROWS. There would be no objection to that if we 
could ascertain with any definiteness to what extent this is to go. 

Mr. SWANSON. Only some fifteen or twenty minutes longer. 

Mr. BURROWS. There will be no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. OATES. There ought to be no objection to the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio that universal consent be given 
to those who have spoken on this question. 


Buildings in course of construction 2444 


—— —— 


009. 64 
» 776.55 
3, 571, 207. 32 


35 


120 338, 205, 731. 19 28, 607, 232. 77 9, 508, 498, 42 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made to that. 
The Chair understands that there is no objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Virginia to extend his remarks. 

Mr. BURROWS. There is no objection to that, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. OATES. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that there could 
be ro possible objection to gentlemen extending remarks per- 
tinent to this subject in the RECORD, and I make that request 
again. There is no probability that anyone willabuse the priv- 


ilege. Iask, therefore, that consent be given to extend, in their 
remarks, matters pertinent to the qu m which we are now 
discussing. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from bama? 

Mr. BURROWS. For the present, I object. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, in the brief time at my dis- 
posal I can ony refer to a few of the objections raised against 
this bill and a few of the reasons why it should become a law. 
I ħave lived all my lifetime in the Northern States of Ohio and 
Michigan. My sympathy throughout the entire civil war was 
with the Union, and it was the regret of my life that the war 
found me a boy of 11 years instead of being able as a man to 
take part in that great struggle. Every person in whose veins 
flows common blood with mine was inthe Union Army. Thus it 
can not be said that my ideas on the subject of Federal election 
laws are tinged with Southern colors. When the war ended, 
happily sottling the question in favor of the maintenanceof the 
Union, I hoped it would be a union indeed. 

I stand here to-day 8 the same nope, and in whatever 
I shall soy on this question, insisting tbat at this stage of the 
century the very same laws shall apply in one part of the Union 
that apply in any other part; that ichigan is to have the 
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right, as she ought to have, to manage her own local affairs by 
her own people, then Mississippi, Missouri, and other States 
shall have exactly the same rights and the 8 And 
when gentlemen criticise one portion of the Union on account 
of the smallness of the vote cast or unfairness in representation 
in Congress, that criticism should be applicable to every other 
portion of it where similar defects exist, and applying exactly 
the same rule they seek to apply to other communities. We 
may well invite the attention of the country to the great injus- 
tice done to Democratic voters in strongly Republican States, 
and to the limitations and restrictions which many of the North- 
ern States have seen fit to incorporate in their respective con- 
stitutions. 

Let me state this, Mr. Speaker, as a broad, fundamental prop- 
osition, that these laws—the Federal election laws—were passed 
in 1870 and 1871 because a majority of the Representatives in the 
American Congress believed that there ought to be such pro- 
visions made in our statutes and that there was a need of such 
laws, and in saying this I am giving them the same credit for 
fairness and legislative integrity as we have a right to claim to- 
day. I take it that we will repeal these laws in 1893, because 
they are all wrong from our point of view, and a failure from 
our point of view, for exactly the same reason, namely, because 
in the judgment of a majority of the Representatives of the 
American people they ought not longer to be a part of the stat- 
utes of our nation. 

The condition of the country has greatly changed in the inter- 
vening years. The colored men of the South, misled fora time 
by interested self-seeking, unprincipled men, are learning that 
their best friends are the white people among whom they live. 
The ple who furnish them employment and contribute by 
3 to educate their children and proteot and care for them 
in need. I can see many reasons why the colored man should 
now begin to vote as he pleases, and that to become a political 
chattel of any party would be but a change in form and degree 
from being a personal chattel, which he, appily, is no longer. 

I have not the time, if I had the inclination, to discuss the 
question of the constitutionality of these laws in the time allowed 
me, and for eer of this argument I may concede their 
constitutionallty, ut when I study questions of constitutional 
construction on political subjects I shall not take my lessons 
from any judge of the Supreme Court who was a member of the 
Electoral Commission and joined in the eight to seven decision. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Ne either shall I take lessons from any judge afterwards appointed 
upon the bench of the Supreme Court who, when a member of 

ngress, voted to pass these very laws. Of the two cases re- 
ferred to in the minority report, I wish to say that the Yar- 
borough case was a proceeding to review by ha corpus pro- 
ceedings a conviction under the Federal laws, and Justice er 
delivered the opinion. The Siebold case was decided by a di- 
vided court, Justice Bradley delivering the majority as 
with whom were Chief Justice Waite and Judges Swayne, er, 
Harlan, and Hunt. Judges Clifford and Field dissented, and I 
uote from and ee with the dissenting opinion, rendered in 

e Clarke case (100 U. S., pages 408-409): 

In what I have to say I shall endeavor to show, first, that itis not com 


tent for Co to punish a State officer for the manner in which he dis- 
charges duties imposed upon him by the laws of the State, orto subject him 

the performance of such duties to thesupervision and control of others, and 
punish him for resisting their interference; and, second, that itis not compe- 
tent for Congress to make the exercise of its punitive power dependent 
upon the legislation of the States. * * * The act of Congress asserts a 
5 inconsistent with, and destructive of, the independence of the States. 

e right to control their own officers, to prescribe the duties they shall per- 
form, without the supervision or interference of other authority, and 
the ties to which they shall be subjected for a violation of duty is es- 
sential to that independence. 

If the Federal Government can punish a violation of the laws of the State, 
it may punish obedience to them, and graduate the punishment according 
to its own judgment of their propriety and wisdom. It may thus exercise 
a control over the legislation of the States subversive of all their reserved 
rights, However large the powers conferred upon the Government formed 
by the Constitution, and however its restraints, the right to enforce their 
own laws by such sanctions as they may deem a 8 is left, where it 
was o mally, with the States. Itisa — —— which has never been surren- 
dered. deed, a State could not be considered as independent in any mat- 
ter, with respect to which its officers, inthe discharge of their duties, could 
be subjected to punishment by any external authority; norin which its om- 
cers, in the execution of its laws, could be subjected to the supervision and 
interference of others. 


Disguise it as you may, gentlemen, all of your anxiety or pre- 
tended anxiety in the interest of the negro is simply that his 
vote should be cast for the Republican party. If you are such 
great friends of his, why do not you in the North, where you 

ave the power, elect him to Congress, place some colored law- 


er upon the bench to try cases between your citizens, or give 


any other official recognition beyond achance nomination for 
coroner or constable? And on the other hand, why do not these 
colored people, who are so oppressed and so downtrodden in the 
South, leave the South and go to their brethren in the North, 


who are constantly extending their pun puray as a figure of 


rhetoric—and welcoming them to their firesi: 
liberty of the Northern States? 

These laws were passed as a part and parcel of the reconstruc- 
tion measures of the country. They were passed at a time when 
the Southern people had nothing left to confiscate, when homes 
had been destroyed, when the war had destroyed the property 
of the South, when a horde of office-seekers, sutiers, and camp 
followers, aided by the ignorant negroes of the South whom they 
misled, were in the places of power, and were plundering that 
country. These official pests were never so well characterized 
as they were by the distinguished jurist, Judge Black, when he 
said in his article on the Electoral Conspiracy, in the North 
American Review, that ‘‘the ordinary thief was content with 
stealing whatever he could lay his hands upon, but these scoun- 
drels reached their felonious fingers into futurity, and robbed 

terity. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic aide, 
hey robbed children whose fathers had not yet been born.“ 
And this they did by issuing bonds of the Southern States to the 
extent of lions of dollars and selling them for what they 
would bring. Do you wonder that the owners of prone the 
intelligence and the manhood of the South revolted against such 
government as that, and put it down? 

These laws are twenty-two years old. You have had since 
their enactment six years of the administration of President 
Grant, re have had the Administrations of President Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, and Harrison. You have had control of the ap- 
pointment of these officers, the marshals and chief supervisors 
of election. You have had control of the appointments to the 
bench and in the courts. You have had control of the purse of the 
nation. You have had the Army, and yet after this, with 
the Republican party in power altogether most of the time, and 
at least to this extent all the time, with the single exception of 
four years, you confess to-day that these laws have been a failure. 
That was never so completely confessed as it was in the Fifty- 
first Congress of unsavory memory, when a law wasattempted 
be passed for the purpose of ‘‘amending and supplementing the 
election laws of the United States“ and to provide for the more 
efficient enforcement of such laws. 

That bill, generally known and condemned as the force bill,” 

roposed to go farther even than these laws: to subject the reg- 

stration of every State in the Union to the inspection of the 
United States officers, sppotnted from we knew not where, under 
large salaries, with the right to interfere with and set aside the 
action of State officers. 

Let me give some illustration from that bjll showing what it 
proposed to accomplish: 

Sxc. 3. E — 
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nected with any system of registration of votes, and every plan, mode, or 
method of asce who are legal voters which may be req under 
any State, Territorial, or local law or ordinance prior to the casting of bal- 
lots by electors who may desire to vote at any general or special election at 
which a Representative or Delegate in Congress is to be voted for, and every 
such election shall hereafter, each and both of them, be guarded, 
ized, and supervised in the manner herein set forth, etc. 

It also gave these United States officers power— 


Fifth. To PESMAN t and scrutinize the manner in which all 
books, check-lists, poll-lists, tallies, returns, voting lists, are, and e 

other paper connected with the registration or voting is, kept, 

where, in their or his cage it is necess: for purposes of identification, 

or where directed by the chief supervisor of elections, to his signature 

to each and every page of the original registration book, roll, or list, and to 

each and every copy of the said original book, roll, or list made for 

or kept or used, in his election district by any State, Territorial, or 1 

election officer or officers, at such times upon each day when any name 

or shall be received, en! or registered, or may be stricken or drop 


esand to the larger 


scrutin- 


from such book, roll, or list or any copy thereof, and in such 
manner as in his 3 detect and expose the improper or wrongful 
removal there or addition thereto in any manner of any name or 
names 


The count of the canvassing board provided for was to stand 
as the count if it differed from that of the State board. There 
is not time to refer to all the objectionable features of that bill, 
but I will sag rye refer to the worst and most flagrant provi- 
sion init. That was: 

Sec. 9. Hereafter all votes cast for the office of Representative or Delegate 
in Congress shall be counted, canvassed, certified, and ret in the man- 
ner hereinafter vided, and any State, Territorial, or municipal law or 
ordinance in so far as it conflicts herewith is hereby annulled. 

The bill wentin the teeth of the public opinion of this country. 
It flew in the face of the better men of the Republican ty, and 
it was signally condemned in the succeeding election by a more 
triumphant majority than ever was given against any system of 
proposed laws, or upon any question submitted to the American 
people, except, perhaps, the revision of the tariff and the reélec- 
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tion of Grover Cleveland to carry it out. [Applause on the Dem- 


ocratic sasi 

We are told—and, by the way, we geta great deal of advice 
from that side of the House: ‘You are wasting your time, 
gentlemen, in repealing these laws.” The advice may be get! 
poog from your standpoint, but we do not desire it and we 

ve none of it; and whether it is your Northern Narcissus or 
the sage Polonius who favored us this morning, we have no 
use for it, and we will follow our best judgment in doing what 
we think ought to be done with reference to this or any other 
matter of legislation. 

Talk about partisanship and your want of partisanship in sup- 
porting the repeal of the Sherman law. The repeal of the Sher- 
man law was asked because its operation had worked injury to 
the people of this country. Your people were injured as well 
as curs. It was your blunderand not ours. It was your mistake 
and your wrong legislation, and not ours, and instead of finding 
fault with the President for calling this special session, you 
ought to have blessed him for giving you an opportunity so soon 
to assist in undoing, in part, the wrong work which you had ac- 
complished in the Fifty-first Congress, by the passage of the 
Sherman law. Iwill not think so meanly of any Representative 
on this floor as to assert that his vote on one measure is gov- 
erned by that of his brother Representative on another. 

Wenever hear an argument about nonpartisanship, or the talk 
about soaring to those lofty and serene heights where there are 
no distinctions of party, until our Republican friends are in the 
minority. 

Then sey grow very patriotic and desire that we should not 
have any partisanship. They say to us, Will zan please not 
re} any law that we ; because we think it be very 
nice to leave them.” That would be adelightful state of affairs 
if you could carry it out; but the American people have sent us 


here for the ve: of repealing these laws. Every time 
that the matter been submitted to the judgment of the Dem- 
ocratic y they have condemned them. 


In 1872 the Liberal Republican convention, held just after the 
eof these laws, adopted a platform, which the Democratic 
conyention at Baltimore adopted in words which I will quote, 
and it must be remembered at this time the men who had made 
the Republican party great—Sumner, Chase, Greeley, Trumbull, 
and others—had left you because you had wandered so far from 
what they thought were the cardinal ciples of the Repub- 
lican party and were passing harsh unconstitutional laws to 
harass the people of the Southern States. 


4. Local self. with im: uffrage will guard all the rights 


ly than any t lized po The wel. 
f all citizens more securely t central wer. c - 
fare requires the supremacy of the civil over the tary authority, and the 
. dividonl the largest liberty oonsistelrt with allio — 
the 5 

the Sine echt DOTOREAN and for the Nation a return to the methods 
peace constitutional power. 

The Democratic platform of 1876 denounced— 

The false issue by which they 

The Republican party— 


geek to light anew the dying embers of sectional hate between kindred peo- 
— eee but now reunited in one indtvisible Republie and common 


In 1880 the Democratic platform declared for Home rule and 
i gg to the dangerous spirit of encroachment.” In 1884, it 
d: 


Republican „ „ professes a preference for free institu- 
—— It org tried to legalize a control of State elections by Fed - 
eral troops. 


In 1888 there was no specific reference to this question, the 
issue then being mainly upon the tariff and the Administration 
of President Cleveland; but our latest instruction comes from 
the Democratic platform of 1892, and the paragraph upon that 
subject I willask the Clerk to read: 

ə Clerk read as follows: 
of taste Se can that the Pater OF x 5 elections, to 
which the Republican party has committed itself, is fraught with the gravest 
scarcely less momentous than would result from a revolution prac 
yablic. It strikes at the 


power, returning boards appoin 
Federal authority, the outrage of the electoral rights of the peopl 
several States, the subjugation ~ the colored people to the control of the 
now 


in power, y abated, 
of the utmost to the safety and happiness ofall; a measure deliber- 
and justly described by a leading ibiican Senator as the most in- 
famous bill that ever crossed thresh of the Senate.“ 
Sucha „it by law, would mean the dominance of a selt- 
of officeholders, and the party first intrusted with 
machinery could trom power only appeal to 
seryed right of the to resist oppression, which is inherent in all self- 
governing re utionary policy was em- 
Pha condemned by the ple at the polls; but in contempt of 
Verdict, in its latest authori 
tive utterance that its success in the mean the enact- 


lace | for their complete re 


ment of the force bill and the usurpation of the despotic control over eleo 
tions in all the States. 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. S er, the gentleman from Towa 
[Mr. HEPBURN] was partic aT een because there were 
several States in the South which sent no Republican Repre- 
sentatives here. Let me call attention to the fact that in the 
Northern States, where Republicans control the Legislatures, 
and see how the matter has been so far as Democratic Repre- 
sentatives are concerned. The State of Iowa gave Mr. Cleve- 
land, in 1892, over 196,000 votes. It gave Governor Boies 207, 
000 votes; and from the State of Iowa the Democrats, having 44 
per cent of the vote of the State, haye 1 Representative upon 
this floor. The State of Maine, where Mr. Cleveland received 
over 41 per cent of the votes, has no Democratic Representative 
while the 5 have 4 upon this floor; and the same is 
true of New Hampshire, where, also, having a very large Dem- 
cornue vote, 47 per cent, we have no Representative from that 

tate. 

I was astonished to hear the gentleman from New Hampshire 

r. DANIELS] declaim against the laws of some of the Southern 

tates, and how they restricted suffrage, remembering that in 
this age and under a Constitution such as ours, it was only in 
1878 that it was possible for a man to hold the office of governor 
or lieutenant-governor in the State of New Hampshire unless he 
believed in the Protestant religion. In Rhode Island, untila 
very short time ago, it was not possible for a man to vote unless, 
he owned real estate; no matter what his intelligence might be, 
no matter what personal property he might own, no matter what 
claim he might have upon the consideration of his fellow-citi- 
zens, unless he owned real estate he could not vote. 

Think of such a requirement as that in a State the size of 
Rhode Island! 

In Vermont, with 16,000 votes—29 per cent—we have no Rep- 
resentative. Nevada, with 10,000 votes now, was admitted asa 
State, has a Representative and two Senators, while New Mex- 
ico, with 31,000, has been refused admission by you because it 
was Democratic. 

Now, speaking of the policy of these laws, gentlemen would 
have us believe that they were not passed for the sake of keep- 
ing the Republicans in power, but only for the 8 ok in- 
suring fair elections, so colored citizens might vote in the 
South. The very best way to test the sincerity of that state- 
ment and its truth is to see how they have enforced these laws. 
I refer to the figures found in the speech of my gallant friend 
from Illinois [Gen. BLACE]. California has been considered as a 
Republican State, but close and doubtful. In the State of Cali- 
fornia they spent under these laws $77,610, and they spent in the 
State of Arkansas $375. Now, gentlemen, do not you think you 
are a little unkind in that to the negroes over in Arkansas and 


of | alittle overkind to the Republicans in California. In Penn- 


sylvania, that stronghold of Republicanism, you have expended 
$42,690 and in South Carolina only $2,275. 

Not only that, but they have spent for the 
taining the negro vote in Georgia $325, while they have spentin 
the Republican State of Illinois $97,440. Does it not seem that 
this legislation was not exactly intended for use only in the 
Southern States? [Laughter.] 

But it is said that this is not an opportune time to repeal these 
laws. Mr. Speaker, the time has gone by when this Congress 
might have Apy adjourned. t has not been the fault of 
this House. e have acted promptly upon the financial relief 
2 submitted to us, and if we are still in session it is not 
our 

If these laws ought to be repealed, then the first time thatthe 
opportunity offers for their repeal is the time when it should be 
carried out. They were unjust always. They have been un- 
justly used. In the opinion of the country it will be 8, jus- 
tice to repeal them“ For justice all place a temple and all sea- 
sons summer.” Iam in favor of complete repeal, so that not a 
vestige of them shall remain upon the statute books. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] For, sir, I do not believe that any part 
of them were ever wisely in the first place; I do not be- 
lieve that they ever served any useful purpose; I do not believe 
that they should longer remain laws, and therefore I shall vote 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. TUCKER. r. Speaker, there are several gentlemen 
who will not have time to be heard this afternoon, and I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that instead of adjourning this after- 
noon the House take a recess until 8 o’clock this evening; the 
evening session to be for debate only. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


[Mr. CANNON of Illinois withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, Iam glad to know that we are 
fast approaching the hour when we strike from the pages 


se of main- 


1893. 
of our statutes the most dangerous law ever enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States. All partisan legislation is danger- 


ous. But this Federal election law is more partisan. It is 
revolution; not in hot blood and passion, but a cold, deliberate 
purpose to destroy the rights of the people and strike down 
popular government. 

The discussion of this question thus far has been able and ex- 
haustive, and both sides have given to the country all the infor- 
mation that is seemingly necessary to a proper N of 
the realissue. The legal aspect of this law has been fully dis- 
cussed, and I will content myself with a brief argument upon 
the pur 8 of the law and its effect. 

The limitation of the Federal power under the Constitution 
has been clearly defined as well as the power and rights of the 
States, by some of the best constitutional lawyers in the country. 

Mr. Speaker, since the formation of our Government to the 
present time it has been the fixed and recognized policy of all 
parties until 1871 to protect and maintain a popular form of gov- 
ernment founded upon the will of the people; to give all classes, 
rich and poor, high and low, noble and ignoble, the unrestricted 
right to rgo to the polls, and there, under State regulations and 
State oflicers, exercise the highest prerogative of sovereignty 
without the aid of Federal supervisors or United States mar- 
shals. The fathers of this Republic recognized the authority of 
the different States as supreme in the control of all elections, and 
the ballot box was instituted as the medium through which the 
people might express their will and mold and fashion the insti- 
tutions of their country to suit their conditions, to protect life, 
liberty, and property. 

This system of voting, which has been adopted by all the 
States, has met every demand and every necessity for the main- 
tenance of free institutions; and for more than a century has 

n revered and canonized by all parties, as the sure foundation 
of constitutional liberty and free government. This Government 
was founded upon the doctrine that majorities must govern, that 
the people mustrule. Thereinis where we differ from all other 
forms of governments that had ever existed in locating the sover- 
eignpower. Monarchiesand despotisms, with the military force 
at their command and at their backs, was the recognized theory of 
all governments untilours was broughtintoexistence. Mr. Jef- 
ferson and his colaborers conceived the new doctrine of founding’ 
our Government upon the will of the people. 

It would seem from some of the arguments made 1 
on this floor that the people could not longer be trusted with the 
management and control of their own affairs, especially their 
own elections; that the people are below the standard of refine- 
ment that is necess: to meet the demands of monarchial ideas. 

Mr, CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am unexpectedly 
called upon to leave the House in a short time, and Iwill ask my 
colleague to yield, as I desire to suggest where he has evidently 
fallen into an error, 

Mr. HUNTER. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, My colleague a few momeuts ago 
read an extract from a debate participated in by Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, as my colleague thought, upon this law that is now pro- 

d to be re ed. This law was enacted in 1870, whereas 
haddeus Stevens—— 

Mr. HUNTER. In chen? A 1871. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In 1870 and 1871 both. Whereas 
Thaddeus Stevens died on the llth any of August, 1868. Sothat 
my friend has found something that Thaddeus Stevens probably 

d touching the submission of the constitutional amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. It was on the question of ere suffrage, and 
the enfranchisement of the ee of the South. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Not upon this legislation; because 
he died two or three years before this legislation was enacted. 

Mr. HUNTER. The language was when the question of 
negro suffrage and control of the South was pending, as I under- 
stand. Mr. Stevens used the language that the negro vote was 
to be used to advance the interest of the Republican party. 
Then this Federal election law was to be put into force so that 
the negroes would be under the direction and control of super- 
visors and deputy United States marshals who would see that 
they voted the Republican ticket. 

At this day and age of the world the refinements of modern 
Republicanism demand a higher civilization than the people are 
able to give them. What evidence have we that the great con- 
servative body of the people have lost their desire or capacity to 
maintain the very best form of government? They have in all 
cases followed clearly in line with the fathers. Shall we now, 
after a century of successful experience, go back to the doctrine 
of Alexander Hamilton, and set up an aristocracy, and force it 
upon an unwillin people? I do not think the masses are ready 
to accept any such change. Has the intelligence of the masses 
failed to pace with the march of general civilization? I 
think not. pare our country’s history with monarchies of 
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the Old World, and you will find the comparison exceedingly 
gratifying to American pride. . 

I ask the gentlemen on the otherside of this House, what new 
revelation has fallen upon you that has elevated you so high 
above the heads of other mortals? Are you superior to the com- 
mon herd? By what authority do you demand mentors and mas- 
ters who 8) direct and control the elections and the fran- 
chise of the people? Mr. Speaker, we are confronted here to- 
day with the most important and grave question that has ever 
been before this body. ‘The question is: Shall we recognize 
and continue the independent, free right of the people to govern 
their own elections, by their own laws, with their own election 
officers, in their own States, and in their own way; or shall we 
repudiate the institutions of the fathers, and strike down and 
destroy the very essence of free government, and in its place es- 
tablish the Davenportsystem of imperialismat the polls? Never, 
my countrymen, never. Aud we are here to-day to settle that 
issue upon the side of the people and against the consolidation 
ofthe powers of this Government. 

The bill introduced by the gentleman from V: [Mr. 
TUCKER], when passed by this Congress, will leave le 
once more free to govern their own electionsand their domestic 
institutions in their own way, precisely as the authors of this 
Republic intended they should be. y should we abandon 
this old and thoroughly tested rule of 8 No honest 
or patriotic reason has been given. All governments are ex- 
periments. This of ours is now recognized as the model of 
the world. Has our system failed of its original 8 in any 
particular? Is there à legal voter in the United States who has 
ever made complaint that his right to vote has been denied him 
by any law of the States? The people last fall were not deceived, 


and never will be deceived again by the covertefforts of the Re- - 


publican party to usurp the powers and rights of the people and 
of the States, and centralize them in the General Government. 


The last two general campaigns of education have been of in-- 


finite value to the whole country. They have caused the great 
mass of the people to the extent of the daring innova- 
tions that had n and were threatening their institutions. 
The people, ever true to patriotic devotion and love of country, 
registered their condemnation and decree at the polls, demand- 
ing that their form of government should stand. This decree 
was inte ntly rendered, and, Mr.S er, it willstand as long 
as the people are true to their citizenshipand constitutional duty. 
The great mass of the Republican party are enemies of the doc- 
trine of centralization, and are only caused to support this doc- 
trine by the tyranny and deception of its leaders. 

I never believed that this Federal election law was conscien- 
tiously indorsed by the masses of the Republican party. Its only 
real friends are those who desire to overthrow the DARE of the 
States and centralize all power in the hands of tne Federal Gov- 
ernment. These men live upon the poisons of fanaticism, drink 
at the fountains of hate and ill will, cultivate deception as virtue, 
and gather around themselves the robes of hypocrisy, and de- 
clare that they are more holy than others. Nomancan support 
such a law and be a true American. They are the mere apolo- 
pon of tyranny, and the supplicants of power. With them po- 

itical supremacy is paramount to and order. Party is 
above country, and demoralization is preferred to law. Such 
men had control of the country when this law was enacted and 
put into force. 

Rules governing this body were defied and ignored; deception 
and concealment as to the real purposes of the law were ingen- 
iously devised, and the people were not aware of this dangerous 
change of their form of government until it was consummated. 
In looking over the Se punann side of this Chamber I was led 
to believe that sectional hate, bigotry, and frenzied passion had 
no place in the heart of any member there; that the old bloody 
shirt that was known as the ensign of fanaticism and prejudice 
had been carefully laid away, never again to do duty in stirring 
up sectional strife. But I find I was greatly mistaken, when the 
two gentlemen from Iowa [Mr, LACEY and Mr. HEPBURN] to-day 
rushed into the Solid South, waving that ensanguined ner, 
filling the air with the fragments of imaginary rebels. 

Such a scene has not been enacted since 1865. The marvelous 
knowledge these men have of the condition of society in the 
South is beyond the capacity of ordinary mortals. They give us no 
information of their own environments, but they know all about 
the hopes, the fears, and the thoughts of the Southern people a 
thousand miles away. They know all about the social, religious 
secular, and political trend of every community. They know all 
about their acts, motives, and dreams. They know more about 
the everyday life of the Southern people than the Southern peo- 

le know about themselves. Theyseem to be more familiar with 
uthern laws and life and habits of the people than the book 
agent, patent-right dealer, or churn peddler. It is one of the 
unsettled problems of this age how some people can know so 
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much about other people's business with whom they have never 


led. 

mT ink it is fair toinfer from the remarks made by these gentle- 
men that the elections and ballot box in the State of Iowa are 
without stain or suspicion, notwithstanding the charges made by 
the Republican press and speakers at the time Horace Boies was 
elected governor; that the people of that State belong to a su- 
perior race; that there was no demand for their disinterested 
ce at home; that they could and did devote their entire 
time to other people’s business. It is to be regretted that per- 
fection in elections is limited to but few men, and located only in 

Republican States and conducted by Republican leaders. 
ntlemen now upon the Republican side would have this 
House and country believe there was no other law in existence 
to govern and control the elections if this Davenport law were 
repealed. They talk about Federal elections. There is no such 
thing as Federal elections. The Federal Government makes the 
citizen, and the State makes the voter and holds the elections. 
Most of the Republican speakers contend for this law on the 
und that the people in our large cities are corrupt, especially 
New York and Chicago. Ideny this slander. e people in 
the cities are quite as much interested in honest elections as 
they are, or as the people are everywhere. Nosuch reasons can 
3 the overthrow of the States right to hold its own elec- 

ons 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] attempted to pe 
tify the use of United States marshals by claiming that they had 
arrested Joe Mackin, prosecuted him, and sent him to the peni- 
tentiary from the city of Chicago for perjury and stuffing the 
ballot box. Mr. CANNON should have investigated the facts and 
he would have found that the marshals and supervisors did not 
arrest or file any complaint, prosecute, or have anything to do 
with the matter. Mr. Mackin was arrested, tried, and convicted 
under State laws, prosecuted by a Democrat, and sentenced by 
a Democratic judge. Mr. S er, [am proud of the position 
and history of the Democratic party. It made this Government 
and administered it successfully through peace and through war 
for more than sixty-seven years before the Republican party was 
born; and it now comes back into power again at the call of the 
people to blot from the pages of our law books every vestige of 
paternalism, and to lay the knife to that poisonous cancer known 
as the Federal election law. Mr. Speaker, its achievements are 
written upon the brightest pages of our history. Ithas metthe 
insidious encroachments of every enemy of free government, and 
defeated its purpose, and now, after more than a 8 of 
time has come and gone, upon its accession to power it finds deeply 
embedded in our laws a partisan statute that was intended to per- 
petuate the existence of the party that might be in power; but 
the Democratic party, true to its principles and convictions, is 
here to-day, andis ready by a unanimous vote to determine that 
no law exist that gives one party the least advantage over 
another party; because of the Democratic party’s unwavering de- 
fense of the rights of all the people and ever laboring to con- 
serve the welfare of all we are here to-day in full possession of 
all the branches of the Federal Government, demanding the re- 
peal of the law that strikes down the vital principle of self-gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Democratic party had the same disposition 
of heart and purpose as our Republican friends =. might 
use this law to perpetuate their own power indefinitely; but they 
spurn all such monarchial methods and advantages. e Dem- 
ocratie party believes that which is best for the whole country 
is best for the party. Theoldcankerworm of Federalism is the 
inspiration that actuates and emboldens Representatives upon 
this floor to defy the voice of thepeople. The aristocratic char- 
acter of government advocated by Alexander Hamilton and em- 
phasized by George III. has had its devotees and worshipersin this 
country ever since the days of the Revolution—men who believe 
in privileged classes; that the rich will take care of the poor; 
that the rights of the States should be transferred to the Fed- 
eral Government; that a governing class should be recognized. 
These doctrines were repudiated more than one hundred years 
ago through a baptism of blood and eight years of privation by 
the fathers. 

But in the face of this we still have the poisonous dregs of 
federalism reproduced in the form of protective tariffs, Federal 
election laws, force bills, and extravagance. The leaders of the 
Republican party educate their followers to believe that the 
masses of the le are no longer capable of conducting their 
own elections, and, piango to say, the majority of their party 
believe these pernicious heresies and are willing at the com- 
mand of their leaders to abdicate and surrender their citizen- 
ship; that they must not longer attempt to assert coequal rights 
as American citizens; that they must call for guardians, super- 
visors, and United States marshals to look after their rights as 
electors and citizens. The old imperial doctrine of prince and 
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pacah obtains with them. The advocates of any kind of a 
ederal election law are compelled to take the tion that the 
people of the various States are incapable of holding their own 
elections and 6 self-government. 

I quote from a recent issue of the Daily Press, a paper pub- 
lished in the city of New York, which states, in the old stereo- 
typed language, the position of the Republican party on this bill: 

Defend the ballot box. The Republican committee of New York County 
expressed the sentiment of every loyal Republican when they declared that 
no question now before Congress is superior to pure and free elections. The 

inal principles of Republicanism are a free ballot and an honest count. 

Honest elections and a fair count! For twenty years this has 
been their campaign refrain, and it is still masquerading as the 
evil spirit of their pretended faith. Every sensible man knows 
that these cries are a hollow pretense made in order to usurp 
the rightful power of the States, and use the power thus ac- 
quired for tisan advantages. This election law now upon the 
statute book, championed by the leaders of the Republican party, 
makes the issue as clear as a ray of light, that the States must 
surrender the control of their own elections, the right of self- 
government (the highest prerogative of American cixenship), 
and accept supervision of their elections under Federalauthority, 
with all the machinery of a military government. 

This innovation upon long and well-tried rules of popular gov- 
ernment will bring on a conflict and irritation between Federal 
and local authority that is fraught with serious consequences, 
During the past twenty years the advocates of this law have 
omitted no opportunity to fasten this odious doctrine upon the 
country, and plant it in the minds of the people. Conventions 
have resolved, newspapers have written, and Legislatures have 
been invoked to show that the people are not capable of self-gov- 
ernment, and here to-day, upon this floor, men are contending 
for this effete doctrine of paternalism, that State laws shall be 
made void to meet this new condition. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
you give to the President of the United States, through his own 
sopoined judges, the power to take from sho poopie the right to 
hold their own elections and provide for the exercise of the 
elective franchise, you reduce the States to mere provinces. 

Mr. Speaker, this issue of Federal interference and domina- 
tion of our elections that is now sought to be engrafted upon 
our institutions forever, should arouse every American citizen 
to the highest sense of patriotic duty. We have assembled here 
upon this arena for the purpose of settling this question in obedi- 
ence to the commandsof the people. And I hope we may beable 
to settle it in the best interests of all the people. I have the 
greatest confidence that there is sufficient patriotism, integrit; 
of purpose, and devotion to time-honored institutions still in th 

y, to rise above mere partisanship and legislate in the inter- 
ests of all, and restore the people to their natural rights. 

We accepted the issue tendered us upon this question in 1890 
and 1892, and we appealed to the people and submitted this 
cocoa and they rendered their verdict t the Repub- 
lican party and all force bills, and interference by Federal laws 
in elections; that this doctrine they contend for must go down 
into the hideous night of oblivion forever. It seems strange 
that these same men, against whom this crushing verdict was 
rendered, would continue a childish resentment nst a de- 
cided case. Who is so prejudiced and blinded to interest and 
country, that he can not see that this law is solely intended to 
secure political supremacy to the party who is daring enough to 
use it? It was never intended by its authors to aid in securing 
an honest ballot and a fair count. Thishas been exposed by the 
character of the men who were selected toexecute it. Theonly 
debauchery and insult that ever came to the ballot box, was 
under this rule of Federal interference, when the 55 
and the military ae the polls. It is claimed by its friends 
that the law is only intended to be extended to the elections of 
members of Congress and Presidential electors. 

Mr. Speaker this claim can not be founded upon experience, 
or good intentions or common sense. No such deduction can be 
inferred from the experience we have had in the last twenty-two 
years. The real object sought to be attained by its authors was 
to intrench the Republican party in power, defy the will of ma- 
jorities, and hold the reins of 33 in the hands of the 
protected classes. Why, Mr. Speaker, when this law is sought 
to be enforced to guard and protect the election of members of 
Congress, the election board provided by this law is compelled 
to control the whole machinery for the election of State, county, 
and district officers. The provisions of this Federal statute 
so intimately interwoven with the State laws governing elec- 
tions that they can not be executed separately, so that the State 
soa Federal Governments are forced into unnatural complica- 
tions. 

Atthis point up comes an American citizen, possessing all 
the legal requirements entitling him to vote under the laws of 
the State. At the polls stands a Federal election board, also a 


. 
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8tate election board, face to face. The Federal supervisor says, 
This man is not a legal voter and can not vote.” The State 
election board says he is a qualified voter and shall vote. The 
ticket contains the names of Presidential electors, State, district, 
and county officers, and members of Congress tobe voted for. 
The question is, Who shall decide in this case? Mr.S er, it 
is decided like all questions relating to the rights of the people 
in despotic governments—it is decided by force. The Federal 
supervisor who can control the Army and the Navy under this 
law, says to his army of United States marshals: ‘Arrest that 
man who is attempting to vote here under State authority, and 
throw him into prison.” But the citizen claims that this is a 

pular government, that this isa government of the people, 
ty the people, and for the people. 

This maddened effort to change our form of Government 
should be met by all the power of a free people; and, my Demo- 
cratic friends, we are expected to do our duty here and now. 
Since the Government was formed the States have had exclu- 
sive control of all elections by the people. The States have pro- 
vided fair and impartial laws to secure honest elections and a 
fair count. In no State has there been any een shown. 
The pretense that Congress should make a law to govern elec- 
tions in the States has no warrant in the Constitution, and no 
necessity can be urged in its behalf. It is simply usurpation 
without excuse. ‘ 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 

Mr. HUNTER. I would like a little more time to conclude 

my remarks. y 
r. SPRINGER. I would ask that my colleague be permitted 
to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. HUNTER. It would take probably about ten minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Task that my colleague be permitted to con- 

‘tinue his remarks for ten minutes longer. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I was going to suggest that it is within 
twenty minutes of the time to adjourn, and he might extend his 
remarks for twenty minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The time for recess.” 

Mr. TUCKER. We have one more s er. 

Mr. BURROWS. Thereis no objection, of course, to extend- 
ing the gentleman’s time. I did not understand the request of 
the gentleman to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. HUNTER. No, sir; it is to occupy ten minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. Would not the gentleman just as soon print 
the balance of his remarks, or does he prefer to deliver them? 

Mr. HUNTER. I prefer to speak about ten or twelve minutes 


more. 

Mr. BURROWS.. The reason I made this inquiry is because 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] had to follow. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, a member of Congress is elested 
by the people of the State or district. He is amenable to the 
people who elected him, and to nobody else. They make and 
unmake him as a public officer of the State, and why should 
they not control the election board that makes him, the same 
as they control the elections of all other officers? Our friends 
on the other side of this House admit that they had no power 
to make a law that would interfere with the election of State 
officers; only with Federal officers. This isa distinction with- 
outa difference. If the Federal Government has the right to 
control the election of members of Congress, they can control 
the election of United States Senators and all State officers. 
There is no limitation. This power as a whole either belongs 
to the State or to the Federal Government. It can not belong to 
both. 

It is exceedingly strange that after more than a hundred years 
of our life as a nation, with all of its experiences, has come and 
gone, the fathers who made this Republic did not know who 

the right to govern and control the elections. There was 

r old Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration and aided 

in creating the Constitution of the United States, according to 

modern Republicanism, did not know when he walked outfrom his 

home to the polls that there should be Federal supervisors and 

United States marshals to tell him how to register and how he 

should vote, and to prevent him from corrupting the ballot box 
and interfering with some other man’s right to vote. 

Think of George hey ise Sa under the guidance of John I. 
Davenport upon one side with a military force to 5 from 
corrupting the ballot box, and on the other side W. W. Dudley, 
reading to him his blocks-of-five letters, and Tom Carter shak- 
ing in his face a handful of greenbacks. We have a class of men 
at this time that claim to know more about the laws of government 
than the men who made them. At the organization of each State, 
when it formed a part of the Union, a code of election laws defin- 
ing with great particularity the manner and method of holding 
elections, the right of the citizens to vote, and who the election 
officers should be, was recognized and declared as a part of the 
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State’s duty and prerogatives I would inquire now, Mr. Speaker 
why all this sudden change and persistent effort upon the art 
of our Republican friends to change the control of the elections 
from the State to the Federal Government? Is it in the interest 
of fair elections, or in the interest of the Republican party? It 
is certainly not in the interest of a free ballot and a fair count, 

The law as enforced and carried out by the chosen instruments 
of the Republican party has been an absolute failure—oppressive, 
corrupt, tyrannical, and expensive. Asa Republican machine, 
to plunder the Treasury and corrupt the ballot box, it has been 
a splendid success; but as a safeguard t fraud and corrup- 
tion it has been a failure. At the time this election law was con- 
ceived and brought into existence much was said upon this floor 
byi friends about an honest election and a fair count. Eo 
visions of 17 5 hecy were flying about this Chamber like Mer- 
cutio’s soul. any of us can not fail to remember, soon after 
this machine was set in motion, the election of President and 
Vice-President in 1876 was held, and what followed we well re- 
member. The most stupendous fraud was perpetrated at that 
time when this law was in full force. 

The country had never witnessed before such an outrage. You 
men who are hungering after afree ballotand a fair count, please 
go back with me to that day when Samuel J. Tilden was legally 
elected President of the United States and R. B. Hayes was ille- 
gally and fraudulently counted in as President. Let us review 
the conduct of the political bandits who now clamor for a free 
ballotand afaircount. These men who stole the electoral vote of 
Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana in 1876,and counted in a can- 
didate for the Presidency that never was elected by the people 
should be marked and branded so that every honest man would 
knowthem. Sovereign rightsof empire States were disregarded 
by them in order to obtain political power. We all remember 
this great fraud. Hence we are compelled by every sense of 
duty to regard these professions of an honest ballot and a fair 
count by these men as insincere. No man who has any regard 
for his opinion or integrity would state that Mr. Tilden was not 
elected President of the United States and that Rutherford B. 
Hayes was. i 

These same men who made this fraudulent count, many of 
them, now claim to be par excellence better than any other class 
of people. I do not think it rogni ros any deep perception to 
divine the motive that is behind the present effort to deprive 
the people of the States of their time-honored rights to govern 
themselves. I ask the friends of this law now, Did it prevent 
any fraud at any of the polls, at any of the voting places in the 
United States? The enforcement and execution of this law has 
been under the control of Republican officers since its adoption, 
and there can be no excuse upon that ground. Did it put forth 
its protecting hand to defend the legal voters in the city of New 
York under the régime of John I. Davenport? Can I not more 
safely assert that it was used to prevent a free ballot and a fair 
count? ~ 

Not only that, but it has placed in the forefront of the Repub- 
lican party such men as Carter and W. W. Dudley, who made 
use of this law for corrupt purposes. It emboldens Mr. Dudley 
to write his celebrated letter, known as blocks of five,” and to 
distribute his corruption fund to dishonest voters. Mr. Speaker, 
under the very shadow of this law the dark deeds of the Repub- 
lican managers were consummated. The State of Indiana was 
carried corruptly by the Republican party in 1888 in consequence 
of the workings of this law. This law gave to Mr. Davenport, 
who is the tical representative of the Republican party in 
the State of New York, the Ln heed authority to arrest Demo- 
cratic voters by thousands on the day of election, throw them 
into prison, and when the election was over to release them 
without informing them of the charges preferred against them 
or the cause of their arrest. 

More than 6,000 voters were arrested by this man at a single 
election in the city of New York, and only three convictions 
were had. Afterthe election was over, and most of these men 

revented from voting, they were discharged without redress. 

his is the result of the operation of this law, that is claimed 
here to be for the purpose of securing honestelections, The word 
“honest” has its charms for all men, but when used as a means 
to cover up fraud that strikes down the liberties of the people, 
the dishonor and deception should be met and exposed to the 
world. Woe unto ye, Scribes, Pharisees, and h rites!” Inthe 
presence of these facts the Republican party claims a monopiy 
of all the honesty and political integrity of the country. I woul 
ask, Are the people to have it measured out to them through 
force bills and partisan legislation? If so, I fear we will get but 
little of it. 

Itis perfectly apparent if we take the legislation of the last quar- 
ter ofacentury we will find that the peculiar advocates of the pres- 
ent law have never carried out their professions and promises in 
the execution of this law. The only explanation and replies we 
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get from them is a “free ballot and a fair count.” The opponents 

of this bill here upon this floor, together with the great majority 

peepee ple, have declared that the law has not contributed to 
honest elections; and I can say, Mr. 3 3 


ee it never can. It is founded upon a le that 
will always work evil instead of good. The friends 2 95 law, 
through partisan machi „hu ese it in all the cities 
where they thought it sage contri any strength to their 
cause, we are not left to mere clation as to the operation 
and effect of this law, especially in the city of New York. 

The Fifty-second of rena) at its inted a 
committee, with all the powers thatcould be confer to make 


an investigation of the workings of the law in the State of New 
York. This committee concluded, and filed their report last 
January. I call the attention of the House to this report. I 
think any fair-minded man will find, after that report, 
that 6 ing was made as to the execution and en- 
forcement of the presentlaw. Mr. Spéaker, the execution and 
enforcement of this law was in the hands and under the control 
of a model Republican, one of the patron saints of the party, 
whose love of oppression has never been excelled, a man whose 
mou di 1 by 7 e., a hate, who carols with with de- 
t. makes a plaything onor. This man 
5 this law to control the elections in the deans of 
ew York. Inow quote a portion of that report: 


Your committee, after a very careful study of the 8 the Federal 
election laws before 8 and on election day in city of New York, are 
of the o that ail laws have entirely failed to produce an; 
the direction ofthe ire 1 
such serious and dangerous results tbat 
ache naan oO 5 of these laws, based 
on our study of their operation and resulta in New ork, may be classed un- 


der four heads. They ought to be re: 
First. Because they result in no paier E, offenders, and are therefore 


useless to tor crime. a = 
z use they cause great expense and are fruitful of constant and 
—— frauds upon the Treasury. 


F to be used and are used only as part of 


machinery of a to compensate voters are to it, and to 

frighten from from the 55118 t the voters of ys 8 . 
orth. Because under and by virtue o ose lawa the gravestinterference 
with the personal rights and of oe occur, and are pun- 

ished by arrest and imprisonment for their 

in a first Dott allows. mentioned, it ma; Perana in the 
place that CCC main, drafted and 
tLeir enactment brought about 7 the ee 9 ot elections 
in the southern district of oe = — — in the country was able to 
administer —— — good results from them the au- 
thor of the system certain! Fone yong: to E — Through most of the time 
he ae uaga position the National Government has been 
with him to aid him with all its power and re- 
vast sums of for his 


chief 
ted a United States 5 


examining magistrate. 
With the powor of P money ot the 
Government to use, he has managed for years a detective bureau, by means 
n 
. ew York. When in his first — Ph as a detective. he 
had obtained ished to use, he his second capaci: 


or convicted it totake his alleged e before the 

ł F e and in court, and 
without which up to —— eral election 
law has ven. him. Hemustthenhaveacase. Atthis FA invariably 


this machinery in the hands of its —— the use of 
money the law has resulted in nothing so far as the conviction of 
offenders is concerned. 


3 entire time covered by the examination of the committee there 
has one ee for Wega! . in the southern district of New 
York in the United States courts, under these laws. 


Since the present district attorney came ie ofice. a period of nearly four 

F arrests, only three men have been in- 

for false tration. One of these men was acquitted. The other 

two were found ty, but the cases showed the offense to have been tech- 
nical in one of the cases the judge 


suspended sentence upon the 
defendant, and in the other allowed the defendant to go without imprison- 
. on the t of a fine. 
— Since sind a dozen 3 been with interfering with 


since a zi 
It will be therefore alth the chief the United States 
district al 3 Unii States aa gg he of New York 
have Seen in l accord for a . have had the 
fullest that no offender has by rea- 


from a friendly 
son of efforts under these laws served one hour £0 prison as the result 


and is purposely so ar- 

ranged that there over .. 
“pe — anib arag p daer ane thi 

N b or the reason 
fg hang seen at this time to state it. 


This law, when executed as intended. stands as a menace to 
popular government and is wholly inconsistent with ae 8 
of our institutions. Laws that are founded upon 
favor to classes belong to despotisms and monarc ee ht 
read another portion of the same committee’s report: 

The third 
ean arog al arent gre * — mn e is that, ae t 
toat us will pnpa 53 in j parran 1 New York Saag everyone 
3 en 3 that an examina of the evi- 
under these laws the Pst 


the interest of one party of an 
the United á 


ies bg: a as large in States as the 
regular of the r...... r ay Sew E agin ar 
authority of the National Government, is an act of arbitrary power without 
a precedent in the our country. No political party tem: 


jority of this sel gown, dood see mem of their 
3 OE New Yo k clothed wit the power now given to the 
su ani as they are to allow the present bents 
88 ms F t 
o law was designed for partisan advantage. It ortumate that 
itsexecution in the ci of New York has been TAIDI AAE AIRA A-One of A 
common class of poli: whose only real object has been to 


venturers, 
get money out of politics. * the hands of a man t ability who cared ttle 
or t, but who was devoted without 


The fourth and finalreason . these laws ought at once to be repealed is 
that under them great numbers of innocent persons have and are at 
every election deprived of their liberty and interfered with in the exercise of 
their undoubted right tovote. These facts are not to sanne disputed. They are 


known toall men in New York, and were brought to personal know! 
of the committee and proven beyond uestion. The fact thatall of the 
number of citizens who were a years were, wi the 


discharged by the very 

charges to haye been not only false, but malicious. 
Pog ba fate = of laws under which, for n, citizens entitled to vote 
held portunity to vote is 


without redress, should iF opp no place in the stat- 
bers of the committee 


who sat in the Federal building as a subcommittee on election day, and had 
before them the s sors and marshals who made the arrests and the 
ers who were arrested, desire parti EE call attention to the evi- 


— Fears. These defendants included a private tutor and a teacher, 
8 — a ek = register’s office and aro of Sio damien faith. 

were almost without exception persons o appearance, 
waco monened to feel most ki the arrest and thie dignity put — — them, 


and they wereall by the Federal trate who heard 
their cases, no proof. being off against them. Almost all of them were 
in the city of New York. 


ppearan, 
them were grossly ignorant, and in general they been il ere 
cruited from the lowest mass of the population of a great city. 

the best of them were 9 N were soa to 


res) ble men, but those chosen to make arrests 
were of the lowest class of our tare tha Itis a matter of to the 
members of the committee who were present on election day heard the 


evidence in regard to these 3 itis tng posted to reproduce in de- 
seription the contrast which existed rsons who were hired 

Scio ASABA ont Gus ANUND AASR — charged with 
offenses of which they were innocent and thereby deprived of theirright to 


“Atiention is also called in particular, in this connection, to the evidence 

of Messrs. Walker and Rose and Hotchkiss as to the excessive bail demanded 
of such defendants. In one case $10,000 bail was demanded by the chief su- 
pervisor, acting as a magistrate, for the a; ce of a clerk in the cus- 
tom-house, a man of excelient character, with false registration; 
Pept arte ney ny ae yale sr ge oner acknowledged to be 
known to him to be good was refused, until Ju Wallace denounced the 
refusal and the attempt to deprive the prisoners of their votes as an outrage. 


These laws, instead of constitu a ooo for the protection of the fran- 
chise in the hands oE honest citizens, have been used, asis shown by the evi- 
dence, to e machinery for 2 CEON. and forcible robbery of 
the — and they ought, if for that reason alone, to de promptly re- 


Mr. Speaker, it is plain to be seen from this report that the 
committee made a careful and thorough investigation of the 
workings of this Davenport system, and this committee finds 
that it does not contribute to a fair election, but the very oppo- 
site. This pretended improvement upon the old election law 
has entirel Failed as a guaranty of honest elections. I believe 
as long as humanity is to be governed, no better system for ex- 
pressing the elective fran or holding elections can be de- 
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umphs of popular 
1 oar Republican 


In the organization of new States, from our acquired territory, 
the ballot box wás recognized as the sole arbiter of the settle- 
ment of official status. This principle never had an enemy until 
1871. In the midst of bloodshed, and when the two contendin 
governments within our own borders stood arrayed against eac 
other in deadly conflict, the people both North and South never 
lost their devotion and fealty to the free ballot system of popu- 
lar government. 

Mr. Speaker, this one conspicuous fact has been lost sight of 
by a large number of the leaders of the Republican party. This 
one incident alone seems to me to be more than t evi- 
dence of the great worth of this time-honored system that ye 
now pro to blotout of the machinery of government, y 
Speaker, why should this useless law, if not really criminal, be 
maintained as an innovaton uponour theory of government that 
is recognized by all honest men to be justand right. Notone of 
the forty-four States of this Union has failed to make efficient 
and acceptable laws guaranteeing to every citizen the right to 
vote,and with all necessary penalties for the punishment of those 
who would dare to deny that right. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, there can be no line of distinction drawn 
between the people of the States and the people of the Federal 
Government; but in this election bill it is claimed by its au- 
thors that a line can be drawn and should be marked out. I 
leave that question to this new class of ie on poron: 
ment, as I hold that it is an impossible task. ese rights that 
belong to the people and the States can not be taken away from 
either without destroying the essence of freegovernment. We 
do not and can not place in control of the elections another 
or superior class of people, above those who now control the elec- 
tions. Itis not one to find persons who are more inter- 
ested in the welfare of the State and nation than the citizens 
who live within these jurisdictions. Wo are all Americans, 
with the same hopes, affections, and desires. Where would you 
find a power superior to the people themselves? 

I hope our Republican friends will not abroad and bring 
foreigners here, claiming for them a higher order of intelli- 
gence, to control our elections, as they brought foreigners here 
to control the price of labor, as well as attempting to force the 
English monetary system upon this country. Do gentlemen 
upon this floor think that by virtue of the elevation, the appoint- 
ment of some of our citizens to the position of Federal supervisors 
and deputy United States marshals, they will be lifted into a 
pure and more intellectual atmosphere, where they will enter- 
tain higher political virtue and become creatures of a superior 
rank? Or will these creatures who wear the badges of royal 
anthority still continue to be the same Billy Jones and Joshua 
Gibson, John I. Davenport and W. W. Dudley. 

This whole scheme of changing the mode and manner of hold- 
ing our elections into the hands of the few is the result of the 
doctrine of paternalism, which always tends to the centralization 
of porer and the formation of despotic governments. Thedeep 
interest.that all hod peons take in the administration of our 
laws can not be blotted out by such ascheme as this. They will 
never consent willingly to have their ballot box placed under 
the surveillance of a Federal judge, or any one-man power. 
Notwithstanding the judge may be the most upright and wise of 
all the courts, and respected by all, they are still human. We 
mustremember that the higher the court the greater the parti- 
san. The decision of some of our judicial officers, by which the 


‘American people were defrauded of their legally elected Presi- 
dent, should remind us that the most stupendous out: can be 
perpetrated by those in whom we are expected to have the great- 


est confidence. 

This one fact demonstrates the necessity of keeping this stu- 
pendous power in the hands of the people. This circumstance 
also demonstrates that there is no principle more in harmony 
with the demandsof human government t that of separating 
each branch of the Government so that there can be no conflict 
in jurisdiction between them. The holdingof elections is purely 
a political act of government, where judicial authority should 
be inhibited and constrained unless some law has been violated. 
Under Democratic doctrine, which has been in full operation 
from the commencement of the Government in 1871, the great- 
est guaranties of the rights of the people were found in the dis- 


tribution of the powers of government in the States as well as 


the Federal Government, 

The constant and ever changing control of the politic, 
through the machinery of parties, makes our system of govern- 
ment a necessity. One party may be in power in Illinois; another 
in Vermont, and still another in Kansas. So that at the very 
inception of the Government our fathers discovered the neces- 
sity that there must be some 
all these conflicting and eve 
presume © man upon this floor 
never been a better method of adjustment formulated than the 
ballot directed and controlled by popular will. This law is the 
offspring of im and the spawn of carpetbagism. It has 
no place in a republic. It should have no place in the polities of 
our country. t us stand by a truly American vote, where 
every man is sovereign. k 

Let us take from the es of our statute books this insidious 
doctrine of centralization, and once more say to the world that 
no taint of monarchy shall be incorporated into our republican 
ewa of government; that this shall be a Republic near a 
the free and independent and unawed will of the people. f 


Speaker, this law was forced npon the country by a class of men 
who 3 to hold power without reference to majorities. The 
people knew nothing about this scheme when enacted. It was 


sprung upon the country without notice, and can be traced to- 
day to an insignificant number of gentlemen who are willing to 
disrupt our popular system of government for partisan purposes. 
But as soon as the le discovered that it was a blow at their 
constitutional and enable rights, they sentto this Congress 
a majority of their representatives to vote it out of existence. 
And, Mr. Speaker, we are here in obedience to that sovereign 
command to do their will, 

Mr. Speaker, there is one more point connected with this law 
and its enforcement to which I desire tocall the attention of wa 
cean 


ANAT . — U 3,658.85 
— 1,409.75 


cf Ra 
Total cost of fifteen elections, $283,906.93. 


388883885 


Amount paid Mr. Davenport each election, $18,927.13. 
It required about twenty days to attend to all the duties of one 
election. Amount paid for each day as supervisor, $946.35. 
But this is not of the expense. It seems that Mr. Daven- 
port holds the office of election commissioner, which pays him 
about $3,000 per annum. Mr. Speaker, these bare a a we 
are told, were absolutely necessary to carry out this law in one 
district only of the United States. The expense that the tax- 
peyer is required to pay does not stop with the payment to Mr. 
venport of this vast sum, simply to imprison American citi- 
zens, but an army of United States marshals is called out at all 
these elections at great expense. I here call attention tothe 
amount paid to assistant supervisors of elections. 


Statement of amounts paid from the appropriation for “fees of su ésors of 
elections” (section 8639, Modden Statutes) from ‘uly Berk, to June 80, 1893 
(see section 2081, Revised Statutes). 


FFP. te a he Sa eet Sa at 2, 845, 888. 94 
Paid supervisors of elections on judgments of United States a 000. 0 
e a S VE E S bcuokdebnakicons these 2, 854, 888. 94 

The amount Mr. Davenport exclusive of his annual inco: 
as United States —: — — 283, 906. 93 
8, 188,765. 87 
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I will read a statement handed me a few days ago by the First 
Comptroller of the Treasury, which shows the cost of supervis- 
ing elections for one year throughout the country, also the 
amount paid deputy marshals at the Congressional elections in 
Illinois and in New York. This statement, I hope, will be read 
with great care by the taxpayers of this country. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, FIRST COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, 
t Washington, D. C., September 20, 1893. 

Sır: In reply to your verbal inquiry, I would say that the cost of super- 
visors of elections from 1877 to 1893 amounted to $2, 94, and the cost of 

deputy marshals for the same time amounted to $1,127,505.75. 

There was paid to special deputy marshals at the Congressional election 
of 1892, in the State of Illinois, the sum of $32,050, and for the same election 
in the State of New York, $150,505.50. These sums may be somewhat in- 
creased by accounts not yet presented or in this office. 

There was paid out for the election of 1892 for deputy marshals the sum of 
$282,995.50, and for supervisors, $595,427.49. 

3 R. B. BOWLER, Comptroller. 

Hon. A. J. HUNTER, $ 

House of Representatives. 

Let us go behind the scenes and learn how and for what pur- 
pose marshals are appointed. In the first place, alarge number 
are selected because they are lukewarm in the party, and it is 
nece to do something for them or they might drop out of 
line. They are generally oe rg aad so they are selected and 
paid $5 per day out of the Federal Treasury to hold them in the 

ty. en another class is selected because of their brutal and 
755 rate character. These are to intimidate timid voters. 
Still another class is selected because the $5 per Tagas the price 
of their vote. Theseare the kind of men who have been selected 
thus far to supervise and control the election—a mere machine 
to purchase votes at the people’s expense by the party which 
ag. ig to be in power, 

r. Speaker, from any point of consideration of this question 
Iam prompted to vote for the repeal of this law, not because it 
is a good or bad law, but because it comes in conflict with the 
laws of all the States, where the authority of all power over elec- 
tions must be lodged. This law seeks to overthrow old and well- 
established customs, to change the landmarks that have guided 
us in sunshine and storm; it is founded on distrust and resent- 
ment; it exercises an espionage over the birthright of freemen; 
it does violence to that cementing force of mutual obligations 
upon which rests a union of coequal States: it blots out the 
boundaries that define the duties of the coördinate branches of 
the Government. This pernicious law should arouse every con- 
scientious and patriotic citizen to exert all constitutional and 
legal means for its overthrow. 

rom the earliest dawn of civilization political philosophers 
and theorists have sounded all the depths and shoals of human 
genius to divine and speak into existence institutions that 
would rival the peace and innocence of the Garden, Wereadof 
Plato and his divine republic, Menue, whoconceived of an earthly 
perfection in the cultured few; Antonius, whose laws sought to 
make every man a freeman. Time, however, has demonstrated 
that all of these efforts were as weakas dreams. But, Mr. Speaker, 
- our Republican friends here have not the noble purpose of bet- 
tering the condition of their own people and lifting them into 
a higher and more perfect civilization, but to centralize power 
in the hands of the few, and strangle the great principle of pop- 
ular liberty 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the debate on this question in the 
main has been conducted with a courtesy and fairness not ex- 
ceeded in any former Congress of the United States. The gen- 
tleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. HUNTER] has injected 
more bitterness into the discussion than all those who have pre- 
ceded him, and when he arraigned the men who passed these 
laws in 1870 as enemies of their country and foes to free govern- 
ment” I could not help looking up his record to see with which 
party he wasacting at the time when the men of the country 
were taking sides for the Unionor againstit. I find by the Con- 
gressional Directory that in 1864 he was elected to the State sen- 
ate of Illinois on what I sup to have been ‘‘the war-a-failure” 

latform. In 1870 he led what he calls a ‘‘forlorn hope” for the 

mocracy, and I assume that he has been during all his life 

opposed to the principles which triumphed on the field of bat- 

eand were crystallized into laws in the Halls of Congress. That 
explains his bitterness. 

r. Speaker, this discussion has taken a range which has led 
it far away from the laws sought to be repealed. Gentlemen in 
favor of repeal have set up a man of straw and have proceeded 
to demolish it. They have assumed that in these laws, which 
have been upon the statute books since 1870, and which were fore- 
shadowed by the constitutional amendments, the Federal Gov- 
ernment steps in and takes the State government by the throat 
and does away with the State laws. Why, Mr. Speaker, there 
is not a single section of the laws sought to be repealed that does 
not recognize the supremacy of the Statein prescribing the quali- 
fications of voters. 


Even the distinguished gentleman from ee TUCKER], 
who started this discussion in advocacy of his bill for re 7 
took the ground, Tey properly, that the State had the primar, 
right to determine who should be a voter, and then proceede 
as though these sections of the statutes controverted that right 
of the State. The State has the right, as he says, and this bill 
simply seeks to preserve the rights which the laws of the State 
guarantee to the voter; nothing more. 

What, Mr. a ea does the pending bill propose to do? It 
proposes to strike from the statutes of the nation every safeguard 
of the citizen, so far as exercising the elective franchise is con- 
cerned. In order to place before ied po the real question 
before this House and the country, I attention to thesections 
proposed to be repealed: 


SEC. 2002. No military or naval officer, or other person e 
military, or naval service of the United States shall order, bring, keep, or 
have under his authority or control any troops or armed men at the place 
where any general or special election is held in any State, unless it be nec- 
de palls. repel the armed enemies of the United States, or to keep peace at 

8. 


Certainly, if necessary to “repel armed enemies of the United 
States every man would be in favor of using all the power of 
the Government, 

If my Democratic friends are fearful of interference in ordi- 
nary times, why not repeal the last clause, or to keep peace at 
the polls”? 

SEC. 2005. When, under the authority of the constitution or laws of any 
State, or the laws of any Territory, any act is required to be done as a pre- 
requisite or qualification for voting, and by such constitution or laws per- 
sons or officers are charged with the duty of furnishing to citizens an oppor- 
tunity to perform such prerequisite, or to become qualified to vote, every 
such person and officer shall give to all citizens of the United States the 
same and equal opportunity to perform such prerequisite, and to become 
qualified to vote. 


Nothing in this to harm an honest man. 


Sec. 2006. Every person or officer charged with the duty cified in the 
preceding section, who refuses or knowingly omits to give full effect to that 
section, shall forfeit the sum of 8500 to the party aggrieved by such refusal or 
omission, to be recovered by an action on the case, with costs, and such al- 
lowance for counsel fees as the court may deem just. 

SEC. 2007. Whenever, under the authority of the constitution or laws of ered 
State, or the laws of any Territory, any act is required to be done by a citi- 
zen as a prerequisite to qualify or entitle him to vote, the offer of such citi- 
zen to perform the act required to be done shall, if it fail to be carried into 
execution by reason of the wrongful act or omission of the person or officer 
charged with the duty of receiving or permitting such performance or offer 
to perform, or acting thereon, be deemed and held asa performance in law 
of such act; and the m so offering and failing to vote, and being other- 
wise qualified, shall be entitled to vote in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if he had in fact performed such act. 


What part of these two sections are calculated to subvert an 
honest ballot or destroy State government? 


Seo. 2008. Every judge, inspector, or other officer of election whose duty 
it is to receive, count, certify, register, report, or give effect to the vote of 
such citizen, who wron; y refuses or omits to receive, count, certify, reg- 
ister, report, or give effect to the vote of such citizen upon the presentation 
by him of his afidavit, stating such offer and the time and p thereof, 
and the name of the officer or person whose duty it was to act thereon, and 
that he was wrongfully prevented by such person or officer from 3 
such act, shall forfeit the sum of to the party aggrieved by such refusa) 
or omission, to be recovered by an action on the case, with costs, and such 
allowance for counsel fees as the court may deem just. 


Do you gentlemen oppose punishing an officer who disfran- 
chises an honest citizen? 


SEC. 2009. Every officer or other person, having powers or duties of an 
official character to discharge under any of the provisions of this title, who 
by threats or any unlawful means hinders, delays, prevents, or obstructs, 
or combines and confederates with others to hinder, delay, prevent, or ob- 
struct any citizen from gomg any act required to be done to qualify him to 
vote, or from vot: at any election in any State, Territory, district, county, 
city, parish, towns! P, school district, munici: ty, or other territorial su 
division, shall forfeit the sum of 8500 to the son eved thereby, to be 
recovered by an action on the case, with and such allowance for coun- 
sel fees as the court may deem just. 


What part of this section is unjust or oppressive? 


Sec. 2010. Whenever any person is defeated or deprived of his election to 
office except elector of sident or Vice-Pr 6 or 
Delegate in Congress, or member of a State Legislature, by reason of the de- 
nial to any citizen who may offer to vote of the right to vote on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, his right to hold and enjoy 
such office and the emoluments thereof shall not be impaired by such de d 
and the person so defeated or deprived may bring appropriate suit or 
proceeding to recover possession of such office, and cases where it — 5 
ars that the sole question touching the title to such office arises out of the 
enial of the right to vote to citizens who so offered to vote on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, such suit or proceeding may 
be instituted in the circuit or district court of the United States of the cir- 
cult or district in Which“such person resides. And the circuit or district 
court shall have, concurrently with the State courts, jurisdiction thereof, 
so far as to determine the rights of the parties to such office by reason of 
the denial of the right guaranteed by the fifteenth article of amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States and secured herein. 


This is intended simply to enforce the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Sections 2011, 2012, 2013, 2014, and 2015 relate to the method by 
which Federal supervision can be invoked, and set out the pro- 
visons and limitations of the Federal courts in the premises: 

SEO. 2016. The supervisors of election, 9 are authorized and 


required to attend at all times and places 4 — ——— ot vot- 
ers, who, being registered, would be entitled to vote for a tative or 


in thecivil, 


legate ` offering to register; to 
attend at all times and places when the names of registered voters may be 
eg OAO AON TRE E 
lists, or ei 


in Congress, and to challenge any person 


deem 
3 
occasion, 


may be will, 
udgment, detect and expose the improper or wrongful removal therefrom, 


5 addition thereto, of any names. 


This simply provides for an honest registration of voters. 


Sexo. 2017. The supervisors of election are authorized and required to at- 
tend at all times and places for holding elections of Representatives or Dele- 
gates in Congress, and for counting the votes cast atsuch elections; to chal- 
lenge any te offered by any person whose legal qualifications the super- 
visors, or either of them, may doubt; to be and remain where the ballot boxes 
are kept at all times after the polls are open until every vote cast at such 
time and place has been counted, the canvass of all votes polled wholly com- 
pleted, and the proper and requsite certificates or returns made, whether the 
certificates or returns be req under any law of the United States, or 
any State, Territorial, or municipal law, and to personally inspect and 
scrutinize from time to time, and atall times, on the day of election, the man- 
ner in which the voting is done, and the way and method in which the poll 
books, registry lists, and tallies or check books, whether the same are re- 
quired by roa SN of the United States, or any State, Territorial, or munic- 

aw, are kept. 

Perc. 2018. To the end that each candidate for the office of Re tative 
or Delegate in Congress may obtain the benefit of every vote for him cast, 
the supervisors of election are, and each of them is, required to personally 
scrutinize, count, and canvass each ballot in their election district or voting 
precinct cast, whatever may be the indorsement on the ballot, or in what- 
ever box it may have been placed or be found; to make and forward to the 
oficer who, in accordance with the provisions of section 2025, has been desig- 
nated as chief supervisor of the judicial district in which the city or town 
wherein they may serve, acts, such certificates and returns of all such bal- 
lots as such officer may direct and require, and to attach to the registry list, 
and any and all copies thereof, and to any certificate, statement, or return, 
whether the same or any part or portion thereof be required by any iaw of 
the United States or of any State, Territorial, or municipal law, any state- 
ment touching the truth or accuracy of the bi nat or the truth or fairness 
of the election and canvass, Which the supervisors of the election, or either 
of them, Repi desire to make or attach, or which should properly and hon- 
estly be e or attached, in order that the facts may become known. 

Sec. 2019. The better to enable the supervisors of election to discharge 
their duties, they are authorized and directed, in their respective election 
districts or voting precincts, onthe day of registration, on the day when reg- 
istered voters may be marked to be challenged, and on the day of election, 
to take, occupy, and remain in such tion. from time to time, whether 
before or behind the ballot boxes, as in their judgment, best enable them 
to see each person offering himself for 5 or offering to vote, and 
as will best conduce to their scrutinizing the manner in which the 
tion or voting is being conducted; and at the clo: of the polls for the re- 
ception of votes, they are uired to place themselves in such position, in 
relation to the ballot boxes, for the parposs of engaging in the work of can- 
vassing the ballots, as will enable them to fully perform the duties in re- 
spect to such canvass provided herein, and shall there remain until every 
duty in respect to such canvass, certificates, returns, and statements has 
been wholly completed. (See 1 5521.) 

SEC. 2020. When in any election district or voting precinct in any city or 
town, for which there has been appointed supervisors of election for any 
election at which a Representative or Delegate in Co is voted for, the 
supervisors of election are not allowed to exercise and discharge, fully and 
freely, and without bribery, solicitation, interference, hindrance, molesta- 
tion, violence, or threats thereof, on the part of mg person, all the duties, 
obligations, and powers conferred upon them by law, the su rs of 
election shall make prompt et under oath, within ten days after the 
day of election to the officer who, in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 2025, has been di ted asthe chief supervisor of the judicial district 
in which the city or town wherein they served acts, of the manner and 
means by which they were not so allowed to fully and freely exercise and 
discharge the duties and obligations required and im herein. And 
upon receiving 710 such report the chief supervisor, — — both in such ca- 
pacity and officially as a commissioner of the circuit court, shall forthwith 
examine into all the facts; and heshall have power to subpœna and compel 
the attendance before him of any witness, and to administer oaths and take 
testimony in respect to the char; e; and, prior to the assembling of 
the Congress for which any such Representative or Delegate was voted for, 
he shall file with the Clerk of the House of Representatives all the evidence 
by him taken, all information by him obtained, and all reports to him made. 

SEOC. 2021. Whenever an election at which Representatives or Delegates in 
Congress are to be chosen is held in 5 town of 20,000 inhabitants or 
be gt ge the marshal for the district in which the city or town is situated 
shall, on the application, in writing, of at least two citizens residing in such 

Rowe are A marshals, whose duty it shall be, when 

thereto, to aid and st the supervisors of election in the verifi- 

cation of any list of ons who may have re; edor voted; to attend in 

each election district or voting pesene at the times and places fixed forthe 

registration of voters, and at all times or places when and where the regis- 

tration may by law be scrutinized, and the names of registered voters be 

marked for challenge; and also to attend, at all times for holding elections, 
the polls in such district or precinct, 

SB. 2022. The marshal and his general deputies, and such special deputies, 
shall keep the peace. and support and protect the supervisors of election in 
the discharge of their duties, preserve order at such places of registration 
and at such polls, prevent fraudulent registration and fraudulent voting 
thereat, or fraudulent conduct on the part of any officer of election, and im- 
mediately either at the place of registration or polling place, or elsewhere, 
and either before or after registering or voting, to arrest and take into cus- 
tody, with or without process, any person who commits or attempts or offers 
to commit any of the acts or offenses prohibited herein, or who commits any 
offense against the laws of the United States; but no person shall be ar- 
rested without process for any offense not committed in the presence of the 
marshal or his general or deputies, or either of them, or of the su- 
pe: rs of election, or either of them, and, for the purposes of arrestor the 
preservation of the peace, the supervisors of election shall, in the absence 
of the marshal's deputies, or if required to assist such deputies, have the 
same duties 1 as deputy marshals; nor shall any person on the 
day of such election, be arrested without process for any offense committed 
on the day of registration. (See paragraphs 5521, 5522.) 

Smo. 2023. Whenever any arrest is made under any provision of this title, 
the person so arrested shall fortawith be brought before a commissioner, 


city or town, appoint 
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or court of the United States for examination of the offenses alleged 
; 4 W 
es against the United States. 


The marshal or his goma deputies, or such special deputies as 
pecially empowe: by him. in writing, and under his hand and 


‘ 


tted any offerse for which the marshal or his pecial 
deputies are authorized to make such arrest, are, each of them is, em- 
See ees Sak IL IO Ble OS Ee OE ene Sree of 
Sxc. 2025. The circuit courts of the United States for each judicial circuit 
shall name and appoint, on or before the first of May, in the year 1871, and 
ther as vacancies may from any cause arise, from among the circuit 
court commissioners for each judicial district in each judicial circuit, one 
of such officers, who shall be known for the duties required of him under 
this title as the chief supervisor of elections of the judicial district for which 
he is a commissioner, and shall, so long as faithful and capable, discharge 

the duties in this title imposed. 

prepare and f 


urnish all necessary 
e use and direction of the su- 


pervisors of election in the several cities and towns in their respective dis- 
tricts; he shall receive the applications of all parties for be tye gna to 
such positions; upon the o „as contemplated in section 2012, of the cir- 


cuit court for the judi circuit in which the commissioner so 
acts, he shall 3 such applications to the judge thereof, and furnish in- 
formation to in respect to the a intment by the court of such super- 
visors of election; he shall require of the supervisors of election, when nec- 
„lists of the ns who may register and vote, or either, in their re- 
spective election d cts, and cause the names of those upon any such list 
whose right to register or vote is honestly doubted to be verified by proper 
inquiry and examination at the respective places by them ed as their 
residences; and he shall receive, preserve, and file all oaths of office of su- 
pervisors of election, and of all special deputy marshals appointed nnder the 
provisions of this title, and all certificates, returns, reports, and records of 
every kind and nature contemplated or made req te by the provisions 
hereof, save where otherwise specially directed. 

Sec. 2027. All United States marshals and commissioners who in judi- 
cial district perform any duties under the provisions relating to, 
concerning, or affecting the election of Representatives or Delegates in the 
8 of the United States, from time to time, and, with all due dilige: 
shall forward to the chief supervisor in and for their judicial district, 
com ts, examinations, and records pertaining thereto, and all oaths of 
office by them administered to any ig! ig boat of election or special deputy 
marshal, in order that the same may be properly preserved and filed. 

Sec. 2028, No person shall be appointed a supervisor of election ora 
deputy marshal under the preceding provisions, who is not, at the time of 
the appointment, a qualified voter of the city, town, county, parish, election 
distri or voting precinct in which his duties are to be performed. 

This section, 2028, is an absolute provision for home rule and 
makes the so-called outside interference impossible. 

SEC. 2029. The supervisors of election appointed for any county orparishin 
any Co. ssional district, at the instance of ten citizens, as provided in sec- 
tion 2011, shall have noauthority to make arrests or to perform other duties 
than to be in the immediate presence of the officers holding the election, and 
to witness ali their reai piee including the counting o? votes the 
making of a return thereof. 

Sec. Nothing in this title shall be construed to authorize the appoint- 
ment of any marshals or deputy marshals in addition to those autho: by 
law prior to the 10th day of June, 1872. 

SEO. 2031. There shall be allowed and paid to the chief supervisor for his 
services as such officer the following compensation, apart from and in excess 
of all fees allowed by law for the performance of any duty as circuit court 
commissioner: For Ming and caring for 8 report, record, docu- 
ment, or other paper required to be filed by under any of the 
provisions, 10 cents; for affixing a seal to any paper, record, report, or in- 
strument, 20cents: for entering and indexing the records of his office, 15 cents 
per folio: and forarranging and transmitting to Congress, as provided forin 
section 2020, any report, statement, record, return, or examination, foreach fo- 
lio, 15 cents; and for any copy thereof, or ofany paper on file, a like sum. And 
there shall be allowed and paid to each Ruper or of election, and each spe- 


cial deputy marshal who is appointed an orms his duty under the pre- 
0 provisions, com tion at the rate of 85 per day for each da: — i 
actua - 


pon duty, not exceeding ten gays: but no compensation 
lowed any case to supervisors of election, except to those appointed in 
cities or towns of 20,000 or more inhabitants. And the fees of the chief su- 
pervisors shall be paid at the Treasury of the United States, such accounts 
to be made out, verified, examined, and certified as in the case of accounts 
of commissioners, save that the examination or certificate required may be 
meee by ine the circuit — 3 jud 5 — = ie ane 

Ec. 5506. Every person who, by any unla means, ers, ys, pre- 
vents, or obstructs, or combines and confederates with others to hinder, de- 
lay, prevent, or obstruct, any citizen from doing any act required to be done 
to qualify to vote, or from voting at any election in any State, Terri- 
tory, district, county, city, parish, township, school district, municipality, 
or other territorial subd. on, shall be fined not less than 8500, or be im- 
3 not less than one month nor more than one year, or be punished 

y both such fine and imprisonment. 


If any one defrauds a citizen out of his right to vote should he 
not be punished? 


Sec. 5521. If any person be appointed a supervisor of election or a 1 
one marshal under the provisions of title the elective fran Yee 
and has taken the oath of office as such supervisor of election or such special 


deputy marshal, and thereafter neglects or refuses, without good and lawful 
excuse, to perform and discharge fully the duties, obligations, and require- 
ments of such office until the expiration of the term for which he was a 
pointed, he shall not only be subject to removal from office with loss of 
pay or emoluments, but shall be punished by imprisonment for not less than 
six months nor more than one year, or by a fine of not less than $200 and not 
more re 8500, or by both fine and imprisonment, and shall pay the cost of 
prosecution. 

Sec. 5522. Every “pag eee with or without any authority, power, or 
process, or pretended authority wer, or process, of any State, Territory, 
ty, who obstructs, ders, assaults, or by bribery, solicitation, 
or othe terferes with or prevents the supervisors of election, or either 
of them, in the performance of any duty required of them, or either of them, 
or which he or sks or either of them, may be authorized to perform oF any 
law of the United States, in the execution or process or otherwise, or who by 
any of the means before mentioned perverts the free attendance 
and t Seager on at such places of registration or at such polls of election, or full 
and access and egress to and from any such place of registration or poll 


or munici 


ers or 


orcan- 


SEAN. OF 5D SOON AONE SOURS CLF BRON PIRONO TREES R SO OF Oot Slee. 
or 


tion, or to and from room where such tration 
vass naki ——— 


of votes, or of making returns or „ 
Or who ee interferes with, ä 
registration or poll of election, or of votes thereat, or of 
making returns or certificates thereof, su of the mar- 
ghal, or his general or special deputies, or either of them; or 
or attempts or offers so to do, or refuses or neglects to aid and assist anysu- 
pervisor of election, or the marshal or his eralor deputies, or either 
of them. in the performance of his or duties, w. required by him or 
them, or either of them, to give such ald shall be toin- 


imprisonment not 

more than $3,000, or by both such fine 
5 4 A 
rogress of any verification oi 
or voted, which is had or 


or, „ knowin; 
‘ormatiun in respect to any ing wfully made, shall be p habie 
mment for not more than ti y days, or by a fine of not more than 
2818.80 by both, and shall pay the costs of the prosecution. (See paragraphs 


And also part of section 643, as follows: 


ed. Itis wise in the 
denunciation instead of 


I again call the attention of the country to the fact that every 
section of these laws simply tees to every citizen, under 
the Constitution, the right to cast the vote which the laws of 
the State give . Inthe earlier part of this discussion there 
was a labored effort to make it ap that these laws were un- 
constitutional, and the dis ed gentleman from Maryland 
—.— COMPTON] made an effort, courteously expressed, to show 

t the Federal Government could not interfere in these mat- 
ters until after the State had refused to act in the premises. 

The provision of the Constitution (section 4, Article I) is as 
follows: = * 

‘The times, places, and manner of ho elections for Senators and Re 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature th: 
but the Congress may at time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to places of ch: Senators. = 

This phass of the question has been so ably argued by the 
minority of the Committee on Elections, supplemented by the 
able arguments of gentlemen on this side, tit is useless to 
again even attempt to go over the decisions of our courts. 

The mere roading of the clause of the Constitution should 
settle the question. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the language of the Consti- 
tution which provides that Con may at any time make 
such re tions or alter the regulations made by the States is 
conclusive as to the intention of the founders of this Govern- 
ment, and shows that the Federal Government has p and 
original jurisdiction in these matters if it desire to exercise it. 
And if the gentleman who immediately preceded me believes that 
Thomas Jefferson and the other distinguished men to whom he 
referred, who formed this Government, knew so little of the 
English eas to rate such a section as that in the 
Constitution without intending to give the Federal Government 
power to interfere, he underrates and belittles their intelli- 
gence. 

They were men of marvelous sagacity, and used words to ex- 

ress their meaning with a clearness and force which has never 
75 excelled. 

When they used the words make or alter” regulations, they 

ve the full power to the General Government to protect elec- 
fons of Federal officers. 

The fact that the fathersof the Republic never exercised this 
right is no argument. If the occasion demanding its exercise 
had arisen, they would not have hesitated to apply the remedy. 

1 have beon taught to believe that the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the final tribunal to pass upon the constitution- 
ality of laws. I remember, Mr. Speaker, that when the Dred 
Scott decision was before the country and the conscience of the 
nation was aroused by it, I was told as a boy by my good Demo- 
gan father that it was a crime to challenge a decision of the 
aea Court of the United States, and the Democratic party 

ied around that decision in solid phalanx as the supreme law 

of the land: and, as suggested by my friend [Mr. Tawney], the 

Republicans recognized it as the supreme law of the land, except 

1 few extremists, who appealed to a higher power, ‘‘a higher 
wW” 

Mr. Speaker, the position of the Democratic party of the 
United States to-day, as foreshadowed by my friend from Vir- 

la [Mr. TockERJ, is very similar to that which the abolition- 
occupied, appealing toa higher law” than the Constitu- 
tion and the decisions of the Supreme Court. 


Mr, TUCKER. Did the Republicans the decision 
of the Supreme Court when they packed it to get the legal-ten- 
der decision in the case of Hepburn rs. Griswold? 


Congress ht to increase the number 
of the Supreme Court. e business of the country 
demanded an increase, so that cases might be decided during 
the life of litigants. The Republicans alwaysyield obedience to 
the mandates of our courts. 

Having the clear right to legislate on the questions now before 
ne Hoia is one thing, the advisability of exercising this right 

er. 

Mr. Speaker, the question as to the expediency of exercising 
this power, is one that is open for discussion now as it probably 
always will be. The questions, are the laws wise, should they be 
enacted, or if enacted, should they stand? is a legitimate subject 
for discussion. The tendency to day in the States of the North- 
west, Mr. Speaker, is toward protec the purity of the ballot 
box, not breaking down safeguards. the earlier days of the 
Republic, when population was sparse and the centers of popula- 
tion few, there was but little crime against suffrage. 

Each man knew his neighbor; each man believed that it was 
of the ballot box. Butto-day with 
th the immense growth of our great 


Mr. HULL, had the 
of J 


his duty to protect San a 
our increasing population, 


cities, the tees of a pure ballot are more needed to be en- 
acted into law than ever before in the history of the Republic. 
Take the great States of the Northwest. e have free elec- 


tions there. I do not know that I can agree with my distin- 
guished friend from Illinois [Mr. BLACK] that this will long be 
true as to Chicago; I am talking about the country districts and 
the smaller towns. 

Chicago, with its great population of foreigners, ignorant of 
our laws, hostile to our traditions, enemies to our country in 
many cases—that city has been one of the hotbeds of anarchy 
within the last eight years—Chicago, with this t population, 
is a menace to the free ballot in the State of ois and to free 
elections there. In this remark I mean noreflection on my dis- 
tinguished friend, because his record for patriotism, honesty, and 
purity is above reproach. These laws did not prevent a full 
election there last year. The results proved that every Demo- 
crat had the right to vote and voted. Butoutsideof these great 
oe our tendency is to throwadditional safeguards around the 

t. 5 

Take my own State of Iowa, Republican since 1855, Republican 
in all its dominant sentiments y as it ever was before. We 
have there a law that absolutel rantees to the humblest citi- 
zen of the State the absolute right toavote. And we are fairer 
than our friends in Tennessee, use we say to the ignorant 
voter living in our State, If you will make a statement to the 
judges of election that you are unable to prepare your ticket in- 
telligently and thereby vote for the men of your choice, a judge 
whom yon may select shall go into the booth with you and 
the ticket for you.” That provision, Mr. Speaker, was largely a 
concession to our Democratic friends who have not been in this 
country long enough to know exactly whom they want to vote for. 

We are fairer in this than many of the States of the South. 
They, too, have what they call the Australian ballot. Butitisso 
framed that it . majority of the people of the State. 
Icommend the frankness with which it has been admitted that 
this is the result of their laws. The assistant secretary of the 
State of Arkansas, in answer to a question of Mr. Sayre, of Ala- 
bama, replied: 

The law works smoothly, quietly, satisfactorily. beautifully, and I pray 
God every Southern State may soon have one like it. It neutralizes to a 


great extent the curse of the amendment, the blackest crime of tha 
nineteenth century. : 


This answer explains the entire system of elections in Ala- 
bama, . Arkansas, and other Southern States, and 18 
5 of all that is claimed by the Republicans of the United 

tates. 

I was delighted with the speech of my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. PATTERSON] in its general tone. He expressed himself in 
excellent temper and eloquently described the situation in the 
South. He referred to the trials the Southern States have gone 
through since the beginning of the war, and he did it in such 
admirable spirit and 8 that he won the admiration, I be- 
lieve, of every man on this side of the House for the frankness 
of his argument. Yet, he proved too much. Stating first, that 
we assumed the colored men to be Republicans when they were 
not, he finished by showing that the colored vote could not be 
trusted in his State, and t colored men were disfranchised 
because they could not understand the questions that were be- 
fore the country. 

I want, for a minute, for my time is brief, to refer to that pe- 
riod of reconstruction. No man who was a Union soldier and 
went through the South during the bloody days of civil strife 
has in his heart a single sentiment of hostility to the people of 
that section of the country. All who thus served during that 
war recognize the valor of the Southern people, — the 
struggle that they made for what was absolutely wrong, but what 
to them was unquestionably right. 


1893. 


I want to say to you, Mr. Speaker, that while co this 
much I must, as a representative of the Union Army as a 
representative of the North, insist that the Republican party of 
the United States, neither during the war nor at the close of the 
war, nor at any time since the war, has sought in anyway to 

unish the South or infuse any vindictive spirit into the charac- 

r of its laws. The reconstruction acts were the outgrowth of 
the war, made necessary by the utter overthrow of the old order 
and the necessity of preserving the fruits of the victory. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, when the war closed the leaders of the re- 
bellion expected punishment. Many left the United States; they 
went to Mexico, to South America, and to Europe. But when 
they found that there was to be no attempt at punishment ex- 
cept in the one case of the chief of the Confederacy, they came 
back to renew their allegiance as citizens of the United States. 
From the surrender of their armies to the present the North 
has acted with forbearance. The enfranchisement of the negro 
was the natural outgrowth of the situation. The North knew 
that the colored people of the South were at least true to the 
principles of the Union. Those colored people recognized in the 
success of the Union Army their deliverance. They recognized 
that from the success of the Union cause their hopes must come, 
and their continued freedom would depend on the Nation and 
not on the State. 

The result was that the negroes constituted one of the loyal 
elements of the South that was sought to be molded into citizen- 
ship to preserve the Union in the rehabilitation of the Southern 
States. There was no such thing as punishment in that 3 
It was a measure of protection to the people of the United States, 
and to-day North and South rejoice in a land freed from tho 
curse of slavery. i 

Mr. Spesie; I believe that so far as that question is congerned 
it is rap aly peshig away. Ido not believe that these laws to- 
day are helping us in any State of the South. They are ignored 
there. Ido not believe that they are effective in protecting a 
single colored man in any of his rights. We see this from the 
result of the elections, where white men are returned to Con- 
gress on meager votes from colored districts. But,I do believe 
that outside of all questions of the South the at cities of the 
North need the protection of the Federal law in the election of 
Representatives in Congress and in the election of men to vote 
for President and Vice-President—the members of the electoral 
college. For this reason I believe that every Republican, and 
every mau who believes in a pure ballot should vote against the 
repeal of these laws which are more a declaration of principle 
than they are effective in practice. 

The Republican party stands for a pure ballot; not for the 
South or the North, but a pure ballot for the entire country; 
not on sectional lines, but national. General Grant in the cam- 

ign of 1880 said: In every part of this country where the 

ublican party has power, every citizen has the right to one 

ot and to have it honestly counted.“ It was true then; it is 
true to-day. Weare not sectional—we welcome the citizens of 
ovary pais of our country to the great free States of the North; 
we like carpetbaggers to come in and help develop our land. 
In the West most of us are carpetbaggers. 

Mr. Speaker, the only danger menaaing this Republic in the 
future will come from a corrupt ballot. It will not come again 
from organized treason; it will not come again from classes as 
some fear, but it will come, if at all, because the people of the 
United States shall feel that they are outraged in their most 
sacred rights by having a minority rule over the majority. 
The great cities of the North and the suppressed vote of any 
State isa menace. The true doctrine of every man who loves 
his country, the true doctrine of every man who looks forward 
to its prosperity in all the years of the future, should be that 
every American citizen, white or black, rich or poor, no matter 
in what land he may have been born, or what sun may have 
browned his cheek, if he is an American citizen, should have 
one ballot and have it honestly counted. And, Mr. Speaker, the 
time will come in this country through honest discussion, through 
appeals to fairness, through arguments that will reach all the 
people South and North, East and West, the time will come 
when every man under the flag will have one ballot, that ballot 
will be counted and execute his will as certainly as lightnin 
executes the will of God.” [Applause on the Republican side. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
adjourns to-day it be to meet at 11 o’clock on Monday. 

The SPEA . Without objection that order will be made. 
It is necessary, the Chair will state, to enable gentlemen who 
desire to address the House to do so. Without objection there 
will be an order made after the remarks of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Coustns], who is next on the list, to take a recess 
until 8 o'elock this evening for the purpose of debate only on the 

ding bill. The Chair hears no objection to it. The gentle- 
= from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] will preside at the evening 
session. 
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Mr. COUSINS. Mr. Speaker, my only apology for taking the 
floor at this time is my desire to be recorded, by voice as well as by 
vote, against a measure which proposes to place the United States 
in the attitude of surrendering to the very crimes that are most 
dangerous to her existence and which threaten most her pres- 
ervation. Iam very well aware that a few of the early settlers 
of the State of Missouri, as well as some of their modern dis- 
ciples throughout the land, and now and then an eminent indi- 
vidual who has been admitted to the bar, have reached the 
familiar Democratic conclusion that the United States Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to protect her citizens at 
Federal elections, and that Federal statutes which have existed 
for over pce oats are unconstitutional, although the highest 
judicial tribunal of the land has expressly held to the contrary: 

Ishall ask unanimous consent at this point to incorporate, with- 
out stopping now to read, as my time is limited, an extract from 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the Siebold case, the re- 
marks of Mr. Madison and others, and some other data bearing 
upon this subject. ja 

The SPE 


pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman? [After a pause.] The r hears none. 

Mr. COUSINS. Mr.S er, I recommend for the considera- 
tion of these gentlemen—who, by the way, have discovered that 
almost every enactment that has Classes the American people 
for over a quarter of a century has been “ unconstitutional — the 
opinions of Mr. Story, thateminent constitutional criticof whom 
the late Edward Everett said: 

Law, equity, and jurisprudence constitute the edifice which no man can 
raise above one Story. É 

After enumerating the objections and arguments made against 
the constitutional provision that Congress may at any time make 
or alter regulations governing Federal elections, Mr. Story, in 
his saa on the Constitution, says: (Section 816, vol- 
ume 1): 


In answer to all such reasoning it was urged that there was nota singla 
article in the whole system more completely defensible. Its propriety 
rested upon this plain proposition, that every government ought to contain 
in itself the means of its own preservation. 


In the same section he says: 


A diseretionary power over elections must be vested somewhere. There 
seemed but three ways in which it 


could be It might 
be lodged either wholly in the National . or wholly in the State 
Legislatures, or in the latter, and ultimately in the former. The 
last was the mode ado by theconvention. Theregulation of elections is 
submitted, in the first instance, to the local governments, which, in o 
cases, and when no improper views provai, may both conveniently and sat- 
istactorily be by them exercised. But in extraord circumstances the 


power is reserved to the National Government, so thatit may not be abused, 
and thus hazard the safety and permanence of the Union. 


Beginning section 817, he further says: 

Nothing can be more evident than that an exclusive power in peia 
latures to regulate elections for the National Government would leave 
existence of the Union entirely at their mercy. 

Section 4, Article I, of the Constitution provides: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may, at any time, by law, make oralter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to places of choosing Senators. 

In discussing this provision of the Constitution, Mr. Madison 


used the following language: 

The necessity of the General Government supposes all the State Legisla- 
tures will sometime fail or refuse to consult the common interests at the 
expense of the local conveniences or prejudices. 


He further says: 
Whenever the State latures had a favorite measure to carry they 
would take care so to moid their regulations as to favor the candidates they 
hed to succeed. Besides, the inequality of the representation in the 
Legislatures of particular States would produce a like inequality in their 
eee the National Legislature, as it was presumable 
counties hay 


that the 

the power in the former case would secure it to themselves 

in the latter. at danger could there be in giving a controlling power to 

the National Legislature? Of whom was it to consist? First, of a Senate to 

be chosen by the State Legislatures. If the latter, therefore, could be trusted 

their representatives could not be dangerous.—The Madison Papers, volume 
3, pages 1260, 1281 

Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, that eminent critic of the Consti- - 
tution, in referring to the subject of Federal surpervision of 
elections, and in discussing the views of Mr. Madison, says: 

Mr. Madison, in his minutes, adds the explanation that the power of Con- 
gress to make regulations was supplied in order to enabis them to regulate 
the elections if the State should fail or refuse todo so. But the text of the 
Constitution as finally settled gives authority to Congress “at any time“ to 
“make or alter such reguiations;" and would seem to confer a power 
which, when exercised, must be paramount, whether a State regulation ex- 
ists at the time or not.—Constit nal History of the United States, volume 1, 
Pages 479, 480. 

Let me recommend for the consideration of the author of this 
bill, who insists that the laws under consideration are unconsti- 
tutional, the wisdom of Alexander Hamilton, expressed in paper 
No. 59, on page 272 of the Federalist. In considering this pro- 
vision of the Constitution he says: f 

I am tly mistaken, notwithstanding, if there be any article in the 
whole more completely defensible than this. Its propriety rests upon 

ad, — con- 


the e of this plain position: that every government o t to 
tain in itself the means of its own preservation. 1 . 


Again, he says in the same article; 


Nothing can be more evident than that the exclusive power of 
elections for the National Government in the hands of the State 


persons to administer itsaffairs. It is to little to say that a neglect 
or omission of this kind would not be likely to take 5 — 5 


possibility of the thing, without an equivalent for the risk, is an unanswer- 
able objection; nor has any satisfactory reason been yet assigned for incur- 
ring that risk. The extravagant surmises of a distempered jealousy can 
never be ed without that character. 

If we are in the humor to presume the abuses of power, it is as fair to 
sume them on the part of the State government as on the of the General 
Government, and as it is more consonant to the rules of the just theory to 
intrust the Union with the care of its own existence than to transfer that 
care to any other hands; if abuses of power are to be hazarded on the one 
side or on the other, itis more reasonable to hazard them where the power 
would naturally be placed than where it would unnaturally be placed. 

But the Supreme Court of the United States, which is the su- 

prons judicialauthority of the land, has poset upon the constitu- 

onality of these laws uestion in at least two cases. 

In ex parte Siebold, (100 U. S. R., 371), the opinion is delivered 

by Mr. Justice Bradley, in which he says: 

The objection that the laws and regulations, the violation of which is 
made punishable by the acts of Congress, are State laws and have not been 
adopted by Co: is no sufficient answer to the power of Congress to im- 

ishments It is true that Congress has not deemed it necessary to 
Inter ere With the duties of the ord officers of election, but has been 
content to leave them as prescribed by State laws. It has only created ad- 
ditional sanctions for their performance, and provided means of supervision 
in order more effectually to secure such performance. The im tion of 
uunishment implies a prohibition of the act. hed. The State laws which 
“ongress sees no occasion to altar, but which it allows to stand, are in effect 
adopted yA Co: It simply demands their fulfillment. Content to 
leave the laws as er are, it is not content with the means provided for 
their enforcement. It provides additional means for that p and we 
think it is entirely within its constitutional power to do so. It is simply 
the exercise of the power to make additional regulation. (Pages 388, 389) 

The question is even more elaborately discussed in the case of 

ex purte Yarborough (110 U.S. R., 615), in which case Mr. Justice 
ler delivered the opinion of the court, without dissent. The 
court says: 

That a government whose essential character is republican, whose execu- 
tive head and legislative body are both elected, whose most numerous and 
powerful branch of the Legislature is elected by the people directly, has no 

wer by appropriate laws to secure this election from the influence of vio- 
ence, of corruption, and of fraud, isa proposition so startling as to arrest 
attention and demand the greatest consideration. 

If this Government is an: more thana mere gation of delegated 
agents of other States and governments, each of which is superior to the 
General Government, it must have the power to protect the elections on 
which its existence depends from violence and corruption. 

If it has not this power it is left helpless before the two great natural and 
historical enemies of all republics, open violence and insiduous corruption. 
(Pages 657, 658.) 8 

The court further says, in the same opinion: 

It the Government of the United States has within its constitutional do- 
main no authority to provide against these evils, if the very sources ot power 
may be poisoned by corruption or controlled by violence and ou ə with- 
out legal restraint, then indeed is the country in danger, and its best 
powers, its highest purposes, the hopes which it inspires, and the love which 
ensbrines it, are at the mercy of the combinations of those who respect no 
right but brute force on the one hand and unprincipled corruptionists on 
the other. (Page 667.) * 


So that we may regard the question of constitutionality as set- 
tled, not only by these pronounced decisions of the very body 
having authority to decide the question, but by the wise and 
patriotic reasoning of the most eminent lawyers and of states- 
‘men whose namesand ability have glorified the history of Amer- 
ica for all time. 

The discussion of this measure, to one who was not born early 
enough to imbibe the prejudices that seem to supply most of the 
feeling that has been so manifest, has sounded both amusing and 
sad 


It is a great pity that a representative of so enlightened a 
country as our own, boasting of the distinction of belonging to 
the Confederacy, in the discussion of the question whether alaw 
against bribery and fraud is or is not constitutional should deem 
it necessary or elevating to remind Congress and the country 
that, under the same circumstances, he would again rebel against 
the Union and the flag. And yet, to one who has always heard 
it denied by the Democracy of the North that their Southern 
vrethren still cling to the threadbare and ragged doctrine of 
State rights, this discussion has afforded a full and complete 
refutation of that Northern denial. } 

I had always supposed from what I could gather from history, 
and from a natural inborn patriotism, and from the Constitution 
itself, and our Supreme Court's interpretation of it, that the 
United States Government had some authority in addition to the 
mere right to publish a map of herself. But it would seem from 
these echoes that still come from the tombs of the dead andfrom 
the lips of the living Democracy, that we are at last only acon- 
federation of States, and that the life of Lincoln and of that 
illustrious army of matchless loyalty has been lost, not only in 
example, but in fact. i 

Gentlemen of the majority seem to interpret the last election 
as a final adjudication of the question of State rights, and that 


the people of America have at last abandoned their power and 
authority as a nation and have yielded it to the jurisdiction of 
individual States. Whether or not such was the intention of 
their verdict shall doubtless be revealed when they are apprised 
of the manner in which is has been interpreted, and of the ad- 
vantage that has been taken of it. Let us consider some of the 
provisions which the bill seeks to repeal. 

One of the most important sections of the statute sought to be 
repealed by the pending measure is the one punishing fraud, 
bribery, and intimidation. It is as follows: 

SEC. 5511. If, at any election for Representative or Delegate in Congress, 
any personknowingly eee ere: and votes, or attempts to vote. in the name 
of any other person, whether living, dead, or fictitious; or votes more than 
once at the same election for any candidate for the same Office; or voies ata 
place where he may not be lawfully entitled to vote; or votes without having 
a lawful right to vote; or does any unlawful act to secure an opportunity to 
votefor himself, or any other person; or by force, threat, amid ation, 
bribery, re ward, or offer thereof, unlawfully prevents any qualified voter of 

State, or of any Territory, from freely exercising the right of suffrage, 
or by any such means induces any voter to refuse to exercise such right, or 
compels, or induces, by any such means, any officer of an election in any 
such State or Territory to receive a vote from a person not legally qualified 
or entitled to vote; or interferes in Say manno with any oMicer of such Aec- 
tion in the of his duties; or by any such means, or other unlawful 
means, induces any officer of an election or officer whose duty it is to ascer- 
tain, announce, or declare the result of wy such election, or give or make 
any certificate, document, or evidence in relation thereto, toviolate orrefuse 
to comply with his duty or any law regulating the same; or knowingly re- 
ceives the vote of any person not entitled to vote. or refuses to receive the 
vote of any persop entitled to vote, or aids, counsels, procures, or advises 
any such voter, paon; or officer to do any act hereby made a crime, or omit 
to do any dut; © omission of which is hereby made a crime, or attempt to 
do so, he 8. be punished by a fine of not more than $500, or by imprison- 
ment not more than three years, or by both, and shall pay the costs of the 
prosecution. 

Another punishes fraudulent registering and personating the 
dead by registering in their name for the purpose of voting, etc. 
It is as follows: 

Sec. 5512. If at any tration of voters for an election for Representa- 
tive or Delegate in the Congress of the United States, any person kno ly 
personates and 1 or attempts to register, in the name of any other 
person; whether living, dead, or fictitious, or fraudulently 1 or 

udulentiy attempts to register, not having a lawful right so to do; or does 
any unlawful act to secure registration for himself or any other person; or 
by force, threat, menace, intimidation, bribery, reward, or offer. or promise 
thereof, or other unlawful means, prevents or ers any person ha a 
lawful right to register from dul such right; or compels or in- 
duces by any of such means, or other unlawful means, =. officer of registra- 
tion to a t to registration any paon not legally entitied thereto, or in- 
terferesin any manner with any o rot registration in the discharge of er 
cer o; 


voter any oe not entitled to be registered, or refuses to so register any 


person, or officer to do any act hereby ade 
acrime, or to omit any act the omission of which is hereby made a crime, 
every such person s be punishable as prescribed in the preceding section. 

During the entire discussion of this measure not one of the 
advocates of repeal has seen fit to read or refer to the provisions 
of these statutes. Why? Because no patriotic American citi- 
zen who enjoys the luxury of a conscience and an intellect can 
read the sections that I have just quoted and at the same time 


condemn them. 

One would suppos from listening to the awful ranting and 
from witnessing their terrible altitudes that these gentlemen who 
advocate the measure were actually confronted at the polls by 
military troops, and the appalling and woeful expressions of some 
of their faces would drive a timid citizen off the dry land into the 
sea; while the fact is that all of the sections to which I refer are 
mere provisions for the punishment of offenses which every man 
with the slightest sense of right and wrong admits are vile and 
ignominious crimes. 

I want to ask every man who advocates this measure, which 
seeks to re every one of these sections of the Federal stat- 
ute, why do you desire to re a law that proposes punish- 
ment for bribery and fraud? Is it that you favor such crimes? 
Is the politicial e such that you deem it necessary to 
resort to these crimes? I have heard it said, and often, too, upon 
this floor, that these laws destroy liberty. What liberty do you 
mean, gentlemen? The freedom of crime? Is that, APR a 
privilege so dear to you? What liberty“ does section 5512 de- 
stroy? The freedom to personate some other person, living or 
dead, to register and vote in his name. Is that the only kind of 
freedom gentlemen can appreciate and enjoy? If so, I should 
like to hear some of the gentlemen state their objections to mur- 
der and treason. 

It is a significant fact, Mr. Speaker, that those who seem to 
most vehemently advocate the repeal of these laws against brib- 
ery, fraud, and intimidation are the representatives of the re- 
gions of Tammany and Tyranny. That fact fits well the recent 
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boasting declaration on this floor by a member from New York 
City, that they had carried that city by over 50,000 majority, 
and when what he was pleased to call these infamous laws” 
wero repealed, they would carry it by over a hundred thousand! 
I presume he meant that when they have that peculiar “‘free- 
dom” in New York City and are no longer trammeled by laws 
ainst false registration, fraud, and bribery, that their majority 
be practically unlimited, and can be used after midnight at 
any election to offset whatever majority may be reported at 
Brooklyn Bridge from the whole of the Empire State. 

On the other hand, . from that other region —and 
notably from Mississippi do not seem to think a repeal of these 
laws against election crimes will change their situation, for the 
reason, as stated, that they are practically a dead letter there, 
and in view of the fact, as they are ple sed to defiantly say, that 
Constitution or no Constitution,” “law or no law,” they will 
not bə dominated. 

One of the most startling facts of the century andone that will 
challenge the credulity of posterity is that in the year 1893, inthe 
Fifty-third Congress, in a country whose Constitution guaran- 
tees universal suffrage,a Representative who wields the greatest 

wer upon this floor, was elected by less than 2,700 votes ina 
Ñistrict where there is a population of more than 184,000 souls 
and a nominal voting population of nearly 37,000. 

This district—the Second—is represented with less than 2,700 
cast at his election, by the present chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, whose official 1 enables him to practically con- 
trol the fate of every bill. 

Bring whatever measure you may for the consideration of this 
body; paons it in whatever manner you may for the considera- 
tion of this House. This gentleman, eminent as he is upon this 
floor, who has not enough votes to elect a member of the board 
of supervisors in one of my counties, can by the snap of his finger 
or the mark of his pen retard legislation or hurry it as he 
chooses. I do not know that I shall have the time to do so, but 
I would like to give in detail the vote of the several districts of 
the State of Mississippi as a matter pertinent to this question. I 
will do so at all events, as it will take but a brief time. 

Take the First district of apres Sig represented by that genial 

entleman [Mr. ALLEN]. The total population of this district 
1890 was 143,315. The total voting population was 28,663. The 
total votes cast in the election of 1892 were, for the Democratic 
candidate 5,605, for the People’s candidate 1,418, being a total of 
7,023 votes cast, leaving 21,640 voters whose votes do not appear 
in that election. What is the reason of this discrepancy? Can 
any gentleman explain it. 
125 OATES. Where does the gentleman get that informa- 
tion? 

Mr. COUSINS. Right from the Congressional Directory. 

Mr. OATES. But how does the gentlemen find the number 
of voters? The Congressional Directory shows the number of 
votes cast. The gentleman has been speaking of the number of 
voters who did not vote. 

Mr. COUSINS. Therule for determining the number of voters 
is that it is about one-fifth of the total population. I made the 
calculation on that basis, and I believe it to be about accurate, 
er the voting population was in fact a little in excess of 
that. 

Mr. OATES. Isupposed the gentleman made that calculation. 
But what evidence has he of the fact that he is correct as to the 
total number? 

Mr. COUSINS. All of the figures that I shall cite in regard 
to the population of these districts and the other districts I shall 
mention were made by the census of 1890. The vote to which I 
refer was the vote of 1892. It is to be presumed that the popula- 
tion has greatly increased since that time, so that in point of 
fact the proportion of nonvoting citizens would be even greater 
than I have given it. If, however, I shall give the figures too 
small or too large, I will be glad to yield for correction. ButI 
think I have given them too small, if there is an error either 
yik because the population has increased since the census of 1890, 

ake the Second district of Mississippi, represented by Mr. 
KYLE. The total voting population is 34,102; the total votes cast 
for both the Democratic and People’s candidates were 7,893, leav- 
ing 26,209 votes unaccounted for. Will any gentleman explain 
what has become of them? 

The Third district, represented, as I have said, by Mr. CATCH- 
INGS, chairman of the Committee on Rules, had in 1890 a voting 
population of 34,102—the total 3 being 170,512. There 
were cast for Mr. CATCHINGS 2,405, and for the Republican can- 
didate 159, making the total vote actually cast 2,654, and leaving 
34,205 persons entitled to vote, but whose votes were in some 
mysterious manner suppressed. Think of it, and remember that 
this is called the ‘‘ universal suffrage Union.” 

I ere it to you gentlemen whether or not they were permitted 
to vote. 


Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman allow me just there an in- 
verruption? 

Mr. COUSINS. I should be glad to do so, but you must re- 
member that I have but thirty minutes, and very likely my time 
can not be extended, as many others wish to speak before the 


vote. 

Mr. OATES. It is possible that it may be. I wanted to call 
your attention to this fact: I am not speaking for or against the 
constitution of the State. Ido not knowits provisions in re- 
gard to this matter, but you know that the State has a right to 
prescribe the ualifications of its voters. 

Mr. COUSINS. Ido not understand, under my view of the 
Constitution, that any State has the right to prescribe qualifica- 
tions for the voters of the State contrary to the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. OATES. Well, if my friend will read carefully and con- 
sider the fourteenth article of amendment to the Constitution, 
he will find that the penalty of denying the right of franchise 
by a State to any number of people, of 21 yearsor upward, except 
for participation in rebellion or other crime, is a reduction, 
proportion, of the basis of representation of such State. It 
amounts mapy to a loss of representation. 

Mr. COUSINS. But that denial of representation has never 
operated in practice. Will the gentleman from Alabama show 
in a single instance where it has operated in the reduction of 
the representation on this floor? 

Mr. OATES. What I mean is that when the gentleman is 
undertaking to quote the figures he has given, he ought to look 
to the provisions of the constitution of Mississippi and see what 
it prescribes in that direction. 

Mr. COUSINS. Will the gentleman from Alabama state 
whether or not the representation on this floor from the State of 
epee ys La has been reduced, because of the reduced vote of that 

tate? 

Mr. OATES. I just stated that I do not know the application 
of the pormo of the Constitution in the case cited. I do 
know this, though, that if under the constitution the State dis- 
franchises enough male citizens, coming within the purview of 
the fourteenth article of the constitution, to equal the appor- 
tionment of one Representative, the State would, on that bisis, 
lose a Representative. I do not know, however, anything about 
the action of the State in regard to the point the gentleman has 
been discussing, and, therefore, called his attention to it, so 
that he could take it under consideration. 

Mr. COUSINS. But the State has lost no representation. 

Mr. OATES. I have not said that it has. have only said 
what it would be subject to. Of course, that would have to be 
pore and you are taking the whole population, and not mak- 

ng any allowance for what the constitution may do in the dis- 
franchisement or denying of the right to vote. 

Mr. COUSINS. Iam taking the actual voting population of 
these districts in 1890, and I am not adding anything for the in- 
crease of population up to 1892. 

Mr. OATES. You are taking the males 21 years old and up- 
ward, without regard to what the State constitution does in the 
way of disfranchisement, 

Mr. COUSINS. Of course, Iam not taking into consideration 
mreng that would disfranchise a man on account of his color, 
or anything that would disfranchise him for any reason. I am 
taking into consideration only those things that qualify him as 
a citizen and voter under the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. OATES. A man's color is no reason for disfranchisement. 
It can not be, as it would be a violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. COUSINS. That is what I say; but I can not dwell any 
longer on that. My time is too limited. 

Mr. OATES. But the rignt of the franchise may be denied, 
because a man may be ofa particular religious faith, or anything 
like that; and the penalty would be the loss of representation. 

Mr. COUSINS. Can such a thing be done under the Consti- 
tution of the United States? 

Mr. OATES. The Constitution of the United States does not 
secure any such immunity. 

Mr. COUSINS. Cana man be denied the right to vote on 
account of his religious faith, under the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Mr.OATES. The Constitution of the United States does not 
secure anything in that respect. It is a question for the State 
as to what is proper to be done on that ground. The penalty 
would be a loss of representation. 

Mr. COUSINS. The gentleman differs with me as to what 
authority is to be considered in the settlement of this question. 
I travel under the Constitution of the Union in dete ing the 
rights of citizens. You travel evidently under the constitution 
of the State in determining the rights of citizens, and if the 
constitution of Mississippi has any provisions in defiance of the 
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Constitution of the United States, she had better bury them in 
the grave with State sovereignity” and slavery. 

Mr. OATES. I refer to the reports made from the Ju 
Committea, both majority and ority, on a resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee on that question. If you will 
read that you will find that we went to the bottom of it on both 
sid 


es. 

Mr. COUSINS. I will be glad to consider all the orations that 
have been made Dy tapao ntlemen. 

In the Fourth district of Mississippi, which had a total popu- 
lation of 213,256, or a voting fake N on of 42,601, the gentleman 


who represents that district MONEY] received 6,223 votes, 
There were cast 3,905 of the People’s party, or a total of 10,128 
votes cast, leaving 32,523 voters who took no part in the election. 
Where were they on election 2 

The Fifth Mississippi district a total population of 234,615, 
or a yoting population of 44,923. The votes received by the mem- 
ber who represents that district [Mr. WILLIAMS] were 7,541, and 
the Populist candidate received 3,023, or a total of 10,569 votes 
cast, and 34,354 voters who did not participate in that election. 
I sok hero were they on election day, if elections there are free 
and fair 

The Sixth Mississippi district had atotal population of 166,913, 
or a voting gens of 33,382. The gentleman representing 
that district [Mr. SrocKDALE] received 4,610, and the opposition 
candidate received 1,054 votes, making the total of 5,604 votes 
cast and 27,718 voters who did not vote. 

In the Seventh Mississippi district ooh iaintag Sna county of 
Copish, celebrated as the home of the late Print tthews, who 
was murdered because he insisted on his right to go to the polls 
and vote, the total population was 186,692,a vo population of 
37,338. The gentleman who represents that district [Mr. HOOKER] 
received 4,984 votes, the People’s party candidate received 1,902, 
and there were 207 Republican votes cast, making a total of 7,093 
Totoo oari 30,245 voters who did not cast any ballot. Why? 
why? Lask. 

So the total 4 g of 8 in 1890 was 1,289,600; the 
total vote that should be cast was 257,920, while the total vote 
gee cast in 1892 was 51,024, the suppressed vote being 206,- 
896. Even with these existing laws against intimidation, fraud, 
and bribery, four men out of every five in that State entitled to 
the sacred right of franchise under the Constitution are pre: 
hibited from voting; and all this, Mr. Speaker, in a republic 
where every ballot box from Maine to California should be as 
sacred as a virgin's virtue. 

So that the whole State of Mississippi presents a case here 


where only one man out of five is permitted to vote. Now I 
leave that problem to you gentlemen to solve, whether it is on 
account of intimidation or d or whether it is on account of 


the willful or avowed p that these men shall not vote be- 
cause the color of their skin is black. Now I want to stop right 
here to express my opinion upon that question. Some of the 
Representatives here say that it is true t these people donot 
vote, and they say We shall not be dominated by their vote.” 
Other gentlemen rise in their places to deny that the charge 
is true as to their districts. e gentleman from Tennessee 
pee. Cox] denied that that was true as to Tennessee. I would 
e to know how the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] re- 
pu the challenge of the gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. 
ONEY], that the colored men do not vote, and that the white 
ple of that State will not be dominated by them. I want to 
ow how these gentlemen harmonize their two theories. I 
maintain that if gentlemen say it is absolutely impossible and 
impracticable to allow the negro the right of suffrage in this 
country, the place to settle that question is on the floor of Con- 
ss, and that the minority can not take the Constitution and 
aws of this country into their own hands, and, with a shotgun, 
ou a Constitution and stop the colored man from voting at 
© polls. 
You say we should be patriotic and fair. I say that the right 
pinos to settle that question is by law on the floor of Congress, 
ore the eyes of all men and notby the means that have been 
adopted, which place the blot of shame and crime upon ourcom- 
monwealth. The laws now sought to be repealed interfere some- 
what with that course of terror and of tyranny, and hence they 
are denounced. But do you suppose that a free people, endowed 
with conscience and with in t, will condone the wrong of 
this repeal when you shall have accomplished it? 8 
I know we are a busy people, a commercial people, with eyes 
all bent on gain, lulled into security by the peaceful progress 
of nearly a century: but remember, sir, the words of that in- 
spired and undeviating Boston patriot who kindled flames that 
helped to melt the chains of slavery: 
You may build— 
He said— 
your cal of granite and pile it as high as the Rocky Mountains, but if it 
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3 on or mixed up with iniquity, the pulse of a girl will in time beat 

In the State of South Carolina we find the same state of 
affairs as in Mississippi. The total population of that State 
according to the census, of 1890, was 1,151,149. The nominal 
voting population at the same time was 230,000 in round numbers. 
In 1892 it would, by the increase of population in two years, ba 
much more; and yet, Mr. S er, the actual vote cast in South 
Carolina in the Presidential election was only 68,625. More 
than 160,000 legal voters were in some way disfranchised. And 
yet that State with a vote of 68,625, sends seven Representatives 
to this Congress. 

The vote cast in two districts of the State of Iowa in 1892 was 
far greater than in the whole State of South Carolina, which has 
a population of over a million of people. The State of Iowa, with 
a population of 1,911,886, cast at the election of 1892, 540, 462 votes. 

n the First district of South Carolina there were suppressed 
at the last election 20,540 votes; in the Second district, 22,213 
votes; in the Third district, 21,124 votes; in the Fourth district, 
27,140 votes; in the Fifth district, 17,460 votes; in the Sixth dis- 
trict, 19,816 votes; in the Seventh district, 33,310 votes. 

This record of shame, Mr. Speaker, will only be surpassed 
when this repeal of every Federal statute that guards the ballot 
box shall be achieved. 

The gentleman from Mississippi yesterday branded the majority 
of his State as ‘‘ veneered savages;“ practically admits that the 
colored man is not permitted to vote, or at least, not to have any 
part in governing, and proposes to solve the race problem” by 

litically annihilating the race that constitutes the problem, in 

efiance to the Constitution by which they are recognized, even 
as the gentleman himself is i 

Iam not willing to discuss the question with the gentleman 
who designates the colored citizen asa ‘‘ veneered savage” in 
the presence of the colored member of this body, who in this 
very debate, by his modesty and ability, demonstrated that at 
least one of the so-called ‘‘ savages” is the peer of the maligners 
or The spaciack ted da; 

e spectacle presen not many ago this floor, 
when this Seine member staggered a bones Anglo-Saxon 
from the State of Misano by a question that would do credit 
to the wisest student of political economy, was one that set even 
his traducers to ing, and is not easy to forget. And onthe 
following day, when again the sable son of ica, adopted by 
the universal suffrage union, looked face to face with the haughty 
Anglo-Saxon,and asked him, Do you say upon your honor that 
elections in your State of South Carolina are free and fair?“ it 
was an awful spell that touched the conscience of this body, and 
a more terrible disgust when, to an affirmative answer, the 
modest representative, with surprised, 5 eyes that glis- 
tened through his ebon skin, replied, I am astonished at your 
answer. 

And well might he be astonished, when he and every member 
on the floor well knew that with a population of more than 150,- 
000 in his district, the gentleman held his seat in Congress with 
only 8,001 votes! A district that has a nominal voting population 
of more than 30,000! Where were the other 22,000 on election 
day? Enjoying a free and fair election,” I suppose. 

ut, why should these gentlemen of the South, who say that 
these election laws are a dead letter” there, object to the pun- 
ishment of bribery in the North? Why should they favor false 
and fraudulent registration in New York City? 

It was urged by the gentleman from Lilinois[Mr. BLACK] that 
only of late years have the benefits of these laws been invoked 
in the city of Chicago, and that it was only for the purpose of 
eee the Republican party, which invoked their pro- 
tection. 

Is it possible that the enforcement of these laws and the pre- 
vention of crime at the polls means the perpetuation of Repu b- 
licanism and that free and fair elections are synonymous with 
Republican success? Is it possible that gentlemen have come to 
the position, that when there shall be no more oppression, no 
more fraud, no more intimidation or suppression of honest con- 
stitutional votes, that then Republicanism will be perpetuated? 
If so, upon the ground of patriotism, in Heayen’s name let us 

tuate it! 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BLACK] further tells us that 
as far back as 1876 only a very small sum was expended in Chi- 
cago under the Federal election laws for supervisors and offi- 
cers, but that last year over $30,000 was ex ed under these 
laws, for about 2,400 officials, most of whom he declared were se- 
lected from the slums and from disreputable classes (though he 
refused to name them) for the purpose, as he thinks, of perpet- 
uating or attempting to perpetuate the Republican party. 

The logical conclusion from his argument is, that if peace and 
order is maintained at the polls, if intimidation and b are 
prevented, if there is no ballot-box stuffing or stealing, and no 
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* repeating ” allowed, and then, at the end, no fraudulent count, 
that all will have a tendency to perpetuate the Republican 
party. I think that is true, and I thank the gentlemen for this 


admission which their arguments unwi ly contain. 

Perhaps the gentleman has forgotten or declines to recognize 
the real cause that called for well-guarded elections in Chicago 
during later years. He omits to tell us that, subsequent to 1876, 
began the growth of that cowardly and dreadful terror, which, 
. soon whet its hellish co e to the 

tof throwing bombs that tore and mangled human bodies in 

open streets of that great city and finally, at the last elec- 
tion, this modern satan—anarchy—achieved sufficient power to 
pardon out itself. Let me confess to the gentleman that I fear 
there is little likelihood of perpetuating republicanism, even 
with the aid of righteous laws, while anarchy is on the increase 
and truckled to by great officials. 

It was by the author of this bill . TUCKER] that the 
existence of these laws, which punish bribery and fraud and in- 
timidation, casts a suspicion upon the citizen—suspects him of 
the crimes they punish—and therefore should be repealed. I 
presume, upon the same theory, the laws t murder, lar- 
ceny, and arson are likewise “gee of the citizens who en- 

e in that kind of pastime. ill the gentleman advocate 
fheir repeal also because they “suspect the citizen” and because 
they destroy the liberty“ of crime? 

Will these thirty thousand men entitled under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to vote in one of these e ee dis- 
tricts be satisfied in their disfranchisement to contemplate the 
argument of the gentleman that the existence of the law looking 
to the preservation of their right to vote should be repao be- 
cause it is suspicious of the citizeus who rob them of that S oa 

Carefully pure | a discussion of the provisions of the laws 
themselves, most of the advocates of their repeal have taken 
shelter in the vagaries of that lame and ancient phrase “ State 
sovereignty.“ That eminent leader of the Democracy [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky], with a voice as sweet as the æo. 
harp, held the House the other day ina magic spell of tenderness 
w. he pictured the citizen of the locality as needing not the 
assistance or restraint of a union of localities—in other words, 
the Union. He said: 


Where can the stimalatin; wer of all the actin: 
enag a develop — be more stimula 
great cities. 

As you walk down the streets of Boston, daily 
with the mighty dead around yon, the 
more hopeful future before you, can it 
is unworthy to sit with us, and that we must call his people a rabble. and sur- 
round his ballot box with some inferior power gathered from some other 
district than his own? 


Now, sir, nobody can N more than I do the stimulat- 
influence of locality. No one loves more than 1—— 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 

Mr. COUSINS. I understood that I had the remaining time 
of my colleague 5 HULL]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I move the gentleman have time 
to finish his spsech. 

Mr. COUSINS. I appreciate the courtesy and will not long 
detain the House. 

No one can appreciate more than I the environments of nativ- 
ity—the locality, the county, and the State. I vie with allmen 
and I yield the palm to none who love their place of birth, and 
who t their local government. 

But, sir, I believe that the best citizen of the best town of the 
best county in the best State of this great country can add much 
to his intelligence and a great deal to his patriotism when he 
contemplates the magnificence of all localities and of all the 
States. When the citizen of the best locality and of the most 
illustrious State comes here, beneath this canopy of States, in- 
scribed with all these great and memorable designsand thrilling 
mottoes, representing liberty, equality, justice, and industrial 

„ he will be filled with a new inspiration that should 
carry him beyond the provincialism of State worship, and ought 
to widen his patriotism to that capacity, capable for once, if 
never before, of appreciating the individuality of our Union. 

The gentleman chose a very good location in this country when 
he took the city of Boston for his illustration, where he stood in 
contemplation of his surroundings—of the 1 . present and the 
bopeful future and the illustrious dead. But did he not know 
that those illustrious dead reached the acme of their glory by the 
advocacy of the spirit and the doctrine of universal and untram- 
meled suffrage that we now contend for? Does he not know that 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts became distinguished in this 

ublic by her fidelity to the principles of universal suf- 

Fago un er the teachings of such men as Phillips, and by her 

ying example, recognizing the Federal Government as the 
and not an inferior power” ? 


and counteracting im- 
than in one of our 


The gentleman's illustration refutes his position and his ar- 
gument. Even so great a Commonwealth as Massachusetts may 
sometimes err, and then the wisdom of all States will be her 

e. Weakness may cause a State to lose her balance, and 


guid 

then the Union's strength rtsher. In the desperation of 
that weakness a State may fall below the par of patriotism and 
secede, and then the Union seizes her again and puts her star 
back into its constellation. Do you not see, gentlemen, the vi- 
tal 5 of this preserving and pro Federal power, 
to which Mr. Story so pointedly refers? I wish that I could 
fill the mind of every man who represents a State so full of 
that unbounded patriotism that comes from a contem on of 
the wisdom and the power of all the States—the U —that 
there would be no room even forthe pinched and stingy thought, 
State sovereignty“ and inferior Federal power.” 

The dead carcass of that tainted thing was thrown into the ditch 
with slavery by the sweeping car ot prognan more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Let it rest! ere are living issues o! the 
day, and the hours are speeding by. Labor wanders listlessly 
about, and hunger walks the streets, while winter comes with no 
delay. Let that have crossed their swords on living is- 
sues p to their solution, acknowledging that this isa na- 
tion and confronted by the fact that the interests of its great and 
complex enterprises of wonderful extent are now at stake, and 
let power be given to that party which serves its common country 
best. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BOWER of North Carolina, for ten days, on account of 
urgent business. 

To Mr. STORER, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. BLACK of Illinois, from the 12th instant, on account of 
important business. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. MCDEARMON obtained leave to 
print remarks on the bill H. R. 2331. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TARSNEY in the chair). 
Under the order previously adopted, the House will be declared 
in recess until 8 o’clock. 

And accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the House 
was declared in recess. 


— 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
Mr. KILGORE, as Speaker pro „at 8 o'clock p. m. 

eee ee ee House is in session for the 

urpose of discussing the bill H. R. 2331. The gentleman from 
orth Carolina [Mr. GRADY] is recognized. 

Mr. GRADY. Mr. Speaker, the dobat» to which we have been 
listening for some days has been of painful interest to me. 

Many of the opinions advanced seem to me utterly at variance 
with the legitimate deductions from well-known facts in our his- 
tory, and many ind and unjust accusations have been pre- 
ferred against the people whom I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent; and I have felt constrained in the interest of truth and 
justice to present to the House and the country some of the his- 
torical facts on which the political opinions of my people are 
founded, and on which their justification may confidently rest. 

The people of North Carolina, Mr. Speaker, are, with exceed- 
ingly rare exceptions, the descendants of the men who stood 
manfully for their rights during the Revolutionary war and in 
the days when the question of the union of the States was — 
tated. They inherit the sturdy qualities of their fathers, the 
same spirit of resistance to interference with their rights, and 
the same views of the nature of the Federal Government and of 
the powers delegated to it by the States, when they created it. 
They remember that North Carolina refused at first to enter into 
the new Union, and never agreed to do so until she could see ten 
amendments added to the Constitution as safeguards against the 
assumption of unwarranted powers by the new and untried co- 
ordinate departments of the 


overnment. 
These people, Mr. S er, belong to the class which has been 
sneered atin this debite for “forgetting nothing and learning 
nothing.” It is true they can not forget the fun ental prin- 
ciples on which this Government was founded, and, be it to 
their honor, they are dull pupils in the school which teaches 
that the discretion of the Congressisthe only limitto its powers. 
The unkind accusations against the people of the Southern 
States (as, for instance, that they are ‘‘happy in proportion to 
their villainy”) I shall not resent, but as Mr. Calhoun has been 
denounced as the chief apostle of the vicious opinions of those 


poops, I shall content myself with recalling the words of Daniel 
ebster in his funeral oration: 

Mr. President, he had the basis, the indispensable basis of all high charac- 
ter, and that was unspotted integrity, unimpeached honor and character. If 
he had aspirations, they were high and honorable and noble. There was 
ne pore or low or meanly selfish that ever came near the head or 
heart o „Calhoun. 

These words, Mr. Speaker, I commend to those gentlemen on 
this floor who can not rise above sectional animosity or to a just 
appreciation of honorable manhood. 

e forefathers of these people, Mr. Speaker, were not law- 
yers; but when they decided to carry their State into the Union 
they understood exactly what they were doing. The Constitu- 
tion had been fully discussed for more than two years, its advo- 
cates had explained all of its provisions, and their doubts had 
been removed; and if North Carolina delegated powers which 
she did not intend to delegate she wus deceived; afraud was 
practiced on her, and she was induced by false representations 
to enter into a disastrous compact with the other twelve States. 
The understanding at that time was that they were forming a 
more perfect union of the States, more perfect in that it pro- 
vided more satisfactory and more efficient means and methods 
of doing what the Confederation was designed to accomplish as 
set forth in Article III: 

The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league of friendship 
with each other for their common defense, the security of their liberties, 
and their mutual and general welfare. 

The historical facts which I desire to present in the limited 
time allotted to me must be briefly stated and somewhat unsat- 
isfactorily arranged, but I trust I may make myself understood. 

At the time of the adoption of the Articles of Confederation— 
the first written Constitution of the United States—the sover- 
eignty and independence of each of the States was not questioned 
by any respectable authority, and the fear of the States that 
there might arise in the coming years such a political party as 
the Democrats are now comba induced them to preface that 
Constitution with the declaration that each State retains its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, ju- 
risdiction, and right which is not by this Confederation ex- 
pressly delegated to the United States in Congress assembled.” 

In 1787, 1788, and 1789, these free, sovereign, and independent 
States changed their Constitution in some particulars, but no- 
where delegated their freedom, sovereignty, and independence. 
Nothing was delegated except certain powers, jurisdictions, and 
rights. And be it remembered that the words national“ and 
nation,“ as applied to the people of these States, were delib- 
erately and purposely excluded from the Constitution. It is 
true that Mr, Hamilton, Mr. Madison, Mr. Jefferson, and other 
statesmen of that day called the people of the United States a 
nation even during the Confederation, and Mr. Hamilton in the 
Federalist frequently calls the Confederation an ‘‘ empire;” but 
to infer or claim that the people of these States are constitu- 
tionally a nation“ because those great men called them so, is 
no more justifiable than to call the United States an empire“ 
because Mr. Hamilton called them so. 

The contention that we are now a nation, spelled with a capi- 
tal N,“ is based on the assumption, in part, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people;” that it is a popular government, as 
those words are usually understood; that is, a government 
wherein a majority of the people govern. But, Mr. Speaker, 
this is untrue. There is no provision of the Constitution, ex- 
pressed or implied requiring a majority of the people to electa 
majority of either House of Congress or the President. 

sa 8 just here let me remind the gentlemen that every 
act of Congress recognizes the character of the Government in 
its enacting clause. The language is: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, etc. 

That is, the “United States in Congress assembled,” which 
was the language of the Confederation, when the proceedings of 
each day’ssession in the Journal commenced by announcing which 
“States” were present. Let me here, parenthetically, ask gen- 
tlemen to get their dictionaries and hunt up the eee a 
and definitionsof State“ and“ Commonwealth.“ The firstand 
decisive fact, which can not be disputed, is that no bill can become 
a law unless agreed to by a majority of the States in the Senate, 
and no State can be deprived of its equal voice in the Senate 
without its consent. 

Another fact pointing in the same direction is that if there 
is no election of President by electors chosen by the States, a 
aor of the States in the House of Representatives must 
make the selection. 

Taking my facts from the census and other reports, I have 
constructed some tables which reveal three or four startling 
truths. I find that twenty-three States of the Union, contain- 
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ing not quite twelveanda half millions of people—that is, about 
one-fifth of the population of the United States, excluding Ter- 
ritories—can control the Senate with forty-six Senators; can 
control the appointment of the judges of all the United States 
courts; ambassadors, ministers, and consuls to foreign countries; 
the heads of Departments, and all other officers whose confirma- 
tion by the Senate is Bin Pcl by the Constitution, and veto any 
measure demanded by the people. 

I find again that twelve States, containing a little over 35,000,- 
000 people, can, by a bare majority vote in each State, which 
would represent, say, 18,000,000 5 three-tenths of the 
entire population choose 226 Presidential electors, a majority 
of all, even against the protests of the other seven-tenths of 
the people. I find that less than 28,000,000 of the people (in 
thirty-three States) can elect a President of the United States. 
I find again that ten States, containing about 32,000,000 people, 
can, by a bare majority in each, representing, say, 17,000,000 peo- 
ple, elect 180 members of the House of Representatives and con- 
trol all legislation in this body, even against the protest of the 
remaining 45,000,000 people. 

Now, these are facts not to bedisputed byanybody. They re- 
veal the true character of the Government, Sud takeaway eve 
excuse from those who contend that we are a nation,“ in whic 
the majority of the people rule. How absurd, then, Mr. Speaker 
is much of the talk we hear on this floor about the “National 
Government” and the powers of the ‘‘nation.” 

We have a recent case in our history showing the absolute 
control of legislation by a minority of the people. During the 
Fifty-second Congress, while the Democrats In the House of Rep- 
resentatives were endeavoring to deprive the classes of the 
power to levy tribute on the masses, and to reduce expenditures 
of the people’s money, they were metat every point by anadverse 
majority in the Senate, which did not represent a majority of 
the whole gl oe 

Deducting the States whose Senators represented op 
political parties, and whose votes in the Senate were therefore 
nullified, we find seventeen States with Democratic Senators and 
twenty-one States with Republican Senators. But the popula- 
tion of the twenty-one Republican States was less than 227000 
000, while the population of the seventeen Democratic States 
was nearly 26,000,000. Hence, 22,000,000 of people had more 
power in the Senate than the 26,000,000 of people, and prevented 
the enactment of legislation demanded by the majority. There 
was no Southern fraud or violence responsible for this, and I 
commend this fact to the gentlemen who have just waked up on 
the Catskills. 

These are unpalatable facts, Mr. Speaker, but they are facts 
nevertheless; and I think the attention of the House and the 
whole country should be called to them; and I hope I may be 
pardoned if I warn those who are continually crying out about 
National Government” that the time may come when the peo- 

le of these States, with the ‘national idea” thoroughly em- 
dded in their minds, and the fact staring them in the face that 
a minority can legislate for their weal or their woe, may rise u 
in theirmight—form afourth party, if you pleass—and deman 
that the States be represented in the Senate according to their 
population. When that time comes some of the States which have 
worshiped at the shrine of Republicanism may find themselves 
in danger of losing the power they have, which on their theo 
is unjust, and ery out for help” to the downtrodden, maligne 
Southern people, who believe this is a Union of sovereign States. 

The doctrines of the Republican party, Mr. Speaker, which 
have been maintained in this debate and indeed during the last 
thirty years, remind me of a passage contained in a book which 
I hope gentlemen have all read, in which I have made some 
slight alterations to suit the occasion: 

But he answered and said unto them, why do ye tran 
thecommandmentof the Constitution by your tradition. * * * 
Ye hypocrites, well did Jefferson prophesy of you, saying, this 
people draweth nigh unto the Constitution with their mouth 
and honoreth it with their lips, but their heart is far from it. 
But in vain do they worship it, teaching for doctrines the opin- 
ions of Hamilton.” 

In further elucidation of my views, Mr. Speaker, I call atten- 
tion to one or two infractions of the Constitution and aggressions 
on the rights of the States. The right of eminent domain was 
inherent in each of the original thirteen States as a right be- 
longing to any sovereignty, and there was no dispute about it, 
It has never been delegated,and the jealousy of the States is 
clearly shown in Article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Constitu- 
tion, in these words: 

Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legislation * „ + over 
all places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 


the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful buildings. 


Evidently, therefore, it was not the intention of the States to 
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permit the Congress to come within their borders and take po 
session of lands without their consent; and yet with this 
provision of the Constitution before us, we have witne the 

age of numerous acts by Congress for the condemnation of 
fanaa within sovereign States withqut their consent, for so-called 
national parks and national cemeteries, not provided for in the 
Constitution. Another unwarranted assumption—based on the 
national“ idea—is the claim of ownership by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the public lands and other | occu of the United 
States. The States conferred upon the Congress the power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property” which belonged to them—they 
being the owners—and yet, by Federal legislation these States 
have been deprived of every semblance of ownership. 

Let us look, Mr. Speaker, into the titles to the forts, arsenals, 
and dpckyards. The act of 1794, providing for the defense of 
certain ports and harbors,expressly declared that Congressshould 
pay no money for forts and sites ceded to the United States where 
such lands are the property of the State,” and for this obvious 
reason, that as the forts were built for the defense of the States 
which built them, and this defense was now imposed on the Fed- 
eral Government, it would be unjust to ask the United States to 
pay for them. 

In the deeds of cession from the different States, either by ex- 
press language or implication, the sovereignty of the States re- 
mains intact. Thus Massachusetts (the State of Mr. GILLETT) 
declared atan early date that— 


The sovereignty and jurisdiction of the Commonwealth extend to all places | 


within the boundaries thereof, subject only to such rights— 


Not sovereignty— 


of concurrent jurisdiction as haye been or may be granted over any places 
ceded by the Commonwealth to the United States— 


Not to the Government. And when New York (the State of 
Mr. RAY) granted the use of a site for the Brooklyn navy-yard 
she made this express reservation: 


The United States are— 
Not is, as we now have it 


to retain such use and jurisdiction so long as said tract shall be applied to the 
defense and safety of the city and port of New York, and no longer. 


Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
on? 

Mr. GRADY. Yes, if it is on this particular part of my speech; 
but I have very little time remaining. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. May I ask the gentleman—and I 
trust his time will be extended if he needs it, as I am interested 
in this part of his argument—are we to understand from the ut- 
terances of the gentleman that he insists the navy-yard at Brook- 
lyn belongs to the State of New York? 

Mr. GRADY. New York retained her sovereignty over the 
Brooklyn navy-yard under the right of eminent domain. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Then the navy-yards belong to 
the State? 

Mr.GRADY. The United States have them in trust for the 
defense of the city and port of New York. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Not for any national purposes? 

Mr. GRADY. No, sir; for no purposes except that. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. One other question. I believe 
Mr. Tilden made the same kind of an argument, insisting that 
without the consent of the State the Federal Government had 
no right to place its troops in a State; and if they went into a 
State they would be trespassers? 

Mr. GRADY. I will come to that. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Do you take the same position? 

Mr. GRADY. I will come to that after a while. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I hope so. 

Mr. GRADY. Again, when Virginia ceded the ground for 
hee Monroe and the Ripraps, in 1821, she made reserva- 

on: 


And be it further enacted, That should the said United States at any time 
abandon the said lands and shoal, or appro riate them to any other pur- 
pones than those indicated in the preamble of this act, then and in that case 
he same shall revert to and revest in this Commonwealth. 


On the conditions thus imposed these forts, sites, and navy- 

po were accepted by the Congress without question, and the 

nited States were, therefore, bound by the termsof the cession. 

To say, therefore, that the claim of N ownership by the 

1 or even by the United States, is absurd, is putting 
y. 

In further support, Mr. Speaker, of the views entertained by 
the Southern people, which are natural and logical inferences 
from the facts of our history, I cite some of the deliberate acts 
and declarations of afew of the States, covering near seventy 


ears of the Union. Massachusetts adopted her Constitution in 
780, in which are found these clauses: 
First. The people of this Commonwealth have the sole and exclusive 


right of governing themselves as a free, sovereign, and independent State; 
and do, and forever after shall. exercise and enjoy every power, jurisdict: H 
andright which is not, or may nothereafter be by them e y delega 

to the United States of America in Co ; any 


of right ought to be, a free, sovereign, and indepen- 
dent State; and I do swear that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
said Commonwealth." 

So stood the constitution of that State till 1822, thirty-three 
years after the inauguration of the Government of the United 
States under the present Constitution. At that time the official 
oath was modified so as to read thus: “I, A B, do solemnly 
swear that I will bear true faith, and allegiance to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and will support the constitution 
thereof,” and so it stands to-day. 

New Hampshire adopted in her constitution, 1792, the iden- 
tical language of Massachusetts as to the right of the people of 
that State to govern themselves, and prescribed this oath for all 
civil and military officers: 

I, AB, dosolemnly swear that I will bear faith and true allegiance to the 
State of New Hampshire, and will support the constitution thereof. 

Maryland eid ge a new constitution in 1851, in which the 
oath prescribed for her civil and military officers is as follows: 

I, A B, doswear that I will support the Constitution of the United States, 
and that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to the State of Maryland. 

Maine, which has two or three distinguished Republicans on 
this floor, adopted her constitution in 1819, in which she de- 
fined treason against the State. 

Minnesota, which has atleast one fervent advocate of the“ na- 
tional idea” on this floor, adopted her constitution in 1856, in 
which she defined treason against her. And Indiana did the 
same. 

Now, Webster's Dictionary says treason is“ attempting to over- 
throw the government of the state to which the offender owes 
allegiance,” ete. 

One pee, be occurs to me just here, Mr. Speaker, which ought 
to be candidly considered when we are seeking for the truth ont. 
most important question—that is, that the teen States would 
have never consented to adopt the Constitution if they had sus- 
pected that there were lurking in it the powers which the Re- 
publican party profess to have discovered in-it. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am told that all this sort of doctrine is 
out of date—that the war between the States has changed the 
whole system of government. 

Mr. TAWN EY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. GRADY. Yes, sir; if it is in the line of my argument. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I wish to ask the gentleman whether it is 
not a fact that many of the State conventions that considered 
and discussed the Constitution prior to its adoption suggested 
changes and modifications in the particular clause that has been 
under discussion here, modifying the powers of Congress sO as 
to make the clause permissive and contingent merely? 

Mr. GRADY. Iam not discussing that now. I am discussing 
the opinions of my people and where they got them. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understand that you are discussing the 
powers of Congress under the Constitution. 

Mr. GRADY. Iam discussing the facts on which our opinions 
are based. Iam not discussing what Mr. Madison said, or what 
Mr. Hamilton said, or what Oliver Ellsworth said, or what El- 
bridge Gerry said, or what anybody else said. I do not care 
what the opinions of med one man or of a dozen men were, or 
what they eh DATS said. What I want is what the States said. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, I ask the gentleman if the State did 
not make suggestions of changes so as to make the provision 

rmissive and contingent? 

Mr. GRADY. The question is not what the States suggested 
in the conventions, but what they did when they adopted the 
Constitution. IfI write a note for you to sign, it does not be- 
come your note until you put your name to it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. hat the States did was to adopt the Con- 
stitution, 

Mr. GRADY. I am not talking about that now. Iam talking 
about what they understood it to mean. Iam talking about what 
my people understood it to mean. I am not talking about what 
Mr. Hamilton understood it to mean, but about what the people 
of my State understood, and what the people of the other States 
that I have mentioned understood it to mean. 

5 755 the hammer fell. 

r. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. S 
consent that the gentleman be permi 
cludes his remarks. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


er, I ask unanimous 
to proceed until he con- 
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Mr.GRADY. I am 


much o to the gentleman. I 


grant, Mr. S r, that Government has been ip y 
ant that; but I deny that the fundamental principles ot 5 

tution have been destro; or that any lost its 
sovereignty, freedom, and in dence unless they all have. 


If they are all conquered p: ces, and all stand now without 
any sovereignty, freedom, or independence, then my State stands 
80, but not otherwise. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Now, will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr.GRADY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Yon insist that, in the absence 
ofa request on pred re of a State, the Federal Government has 
no authority to send iis Army into a State? 

Mr. GRADY. I do; except to repel foreign invasion, or to 
send the Army through to some fort or station. 

Mr. HAINERof!f Nebraska. Then, if a State should undertake 
to withdraw from this Union, the Government would have no 

ht to send its Army there? 
. GRADY. Oh, you are asking another question now. I 
am not that. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. What do you say on that point? 

Mr. GRADY. You are asking me whether I think a State 
has the right to leave the Union, are you not? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. No; I ask you whether, in case a 
State should sesk to withdraw from the Union, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would then have the right to place its Army there? 

Mr. GRADY. That is simply asking me whether a State has 
the right to secede, and I am not discussing that question. 

Mr. HAINER of ‘Nebraska. You decline to discuss that? 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman from North Carolina to the fact that his yield- 
ing to these interruptions causes him to trench upon fhe time of 

er tlemen who desire to address the Houses. 


Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I am quite satisfied with the an- 
swer of the tleman from North Carolina, that he does not care 
to discuss question. 


Mr. GRADY. Weare not discussing that point at all now. 
Iam discussing the meaning of the Constitution as it was under- 
stood by my State when it went into the Union. Some of the 
States voluntarily,and others under compulsion, have delegated 
some of the powers they possessed before, but their sovereignty, 
freedom, independence remain as they were. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having given a brief résumé of some of the 
decisive facts in our history, aud given what I believe and what 
m: pocis believe to be the true principles.on which the Union 
of! these States was founded, it seems unnecessary to tell this 
House what IL think of some of the provisions of the Federal elec- 
tion laws. I deny, of course, that there is any such thing in this 
Union as a national election or a Federal election. 

The States.conferred upon the Congress the power to make 


laws or alter State laws prescribing the times, and manner 
of holding elections for 88 and the times and man- 
ner of choosing Senators. I grant all this. But there is another 


provision of the Constitution, Mr. Speaker, which must be per- 
mitted to have its full force when these election laws are under 
consideration. It was taken for granted that it would be an in- 
sult to the dignity ofa sovereign State for the United States to 
send their iers into its borders, even for the purpose of 
guaranteeing the State “‘againstdomestie violence,” unless a de- 
mand for assistance were made by the State Legislature or af bes 
executive when the Legislature could not be convened, in which 
case the Federal Government was to be obedient to a State. 
Iremind gentlemen that that is the meaning of that provision, 
22 5 the Stato makes that demand the Federal Government 
to obey. 

The pelt of this ponon- nnen fhe well-known temper of 
the States at that e, when they declared that the Congress 
should never raise an army for a longer period than two years— 
can not be misunderstood; and if Federal troops can not, unless 
invited by the State, go into its borders to quell ‘‘domestic vio- 
lence,” w do we find an excuse for sending them, of our on 
motion, to anticipate ‘* domestic violence,” and “ to keep peace 
at the polls?“ Mr. Speaker, words have no meaning if Congress 
possesses this power. 

And how can Congress interfere with the registration of voters 
when their qualifications are absolutely subject to State deter- 
mination? I should doubt fhe sincerity of any sane man who 
will assert that it can. 

But. Mr. Speaker, the advocates of these laws fortify their 
contention by citing decisions of the Supreme Court; and Iwon- 
der how a tical party which hasscouted and trampled on de- 
cisions of court.can stand here, z 
yield our opinions as law-makers to the of that.court. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the ae Sark Court.is against us 
as to some of the sections. of these laws, but what is its argument? 


ask us to | Kentucky 


Here it is in a nutshell, as delivered by Justice Miller in Hx parte. 
Yarborough (110 U. S. R., 651): 


a government whose 


That character is blican, whose - 
utive and legislative bod: as ager 
erful branch of the 


essential repu 
are both elected, whose — numerous and 


This reasoning looks sound, Mr. S er, but it is drawn from 
the necessity of the case—not from the Constitution. And when 
we remember that the President of the United States—our “ king 
in dress coat™—has more power than any other elected officer 
in the world, the necessity for supervising his election and 
8 it against fraud and corruption overshadows any such 
supposed necessity for supervision of elections for Representa- 
tives. But the States — ble no power whatever to the Con- 

over the Presidential elections, while they did make the 
ouse of Representatives the ju of the elections, returns, and 
ualifications of itsown members! Theargumentfrom necessity, 
refore, proves too much, and reaches, in my judgment, a lame 
F Indeed, it is founded on tho “ national 

oa.” 5 

I dissent from it, and I shali vote to repeal the election laws. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that the only sure 
road to the blessings of civil liberty and vidual happiness 
and contentment is, in my judgment, the road clearly marked 
out in the Constitution. And one of the first things for this 
Congress to do is to set about satisfying the States that it ceases 
to assume the réle of master or censor morum over its creators. 
Unless this is done—unless this Government is confined within 
the strict limits of the Constitution—we shall ultimately ‘ fill up 
the measure” of our fathers, and furnish another illustration of 
the folly of tyranny and greed for some future Gibbon. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Democratic side.] 


APPENDIX. 
Population of twenty-three Slates, which have forty-six Senators. 


South Dakota. 
Rhode Island 


Tilinois -...-.... 8, 826, 351 
OhIOo 3, 672, 316 
Missouri 2, 679, 184 17 
Texas 2,235, 523 15 
Indiana 2, 192, 404 15 
Michigan 2,093, 889 14 
Massach 2, 286, 943 15 
Georgia 1,837,353 13 
Iowa 1,911, 896 13 
1, 858, 685 
BAL | 
000 
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Thirty-three States, with their population and Presidential electore, 
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Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I apprehend that what I may say 
upon the very importantsubject now pending before this body will 
Sai but little, if anything, to what has already been advanced by 
the gentlemen who have spoken in favor of the bill re the 
various acts generally known as the Federal electionlaws. [am 
not prepared to believe that there is any well-ordered mind upon 
this floor, nor indeed in this country, a mind not animated with 
selfishness or the greed of power, a mind at all acquainted with 
human history, that is not patriotic and a lover of our country 
and its institutions, if he can understand and appreciate them, 
and who has not also a patriotic desire to see those institutions 

rpetuated and advanced, upward and onward, higher and 

gher, and more and more deeply engraved from day to day 
upon the hearts of our people, until that love of our country 
rs its institutions becomes as immortal as the principle of life 
man. 

I must assume, for the purpose of this ar, ent, that ever 
member of this House, who has taken upon himself the high an 
I may say sacred dutiesof ry Berrie for this great country and 
its institutions, hasthatendinview. I mustassume, in order to 
fit himself for this high position, before sping to fill it, that 
each member has cate himself familiar with the past of human 
life, with human history, because history repeats itself in hu- 
man life and human actions, and it is therefore from the lessons 
of the past, studied with careand diligence, that we mustact in 
the present in all our public duties in order to guide with intel- 
ligence the ship of state, and guard its future safety so that every 
lover of his country can have an object worth loving and cher- 
ishing through all the coming ages. 

If any mau has neglected to so prepare and equip himself, 
then, indeed, do I sympathize with deceived and misrepre- 
sented constituents, as well as with the country itself, for being 
unfortunate enough to afford a place of such great public trust 
for such a man to occupy. To my mind the best evidence that 
a man hss not prepared himselffor his high position is furnished 
by himself, when he approaches debate upon grave constitu 

onal or economic questions in a spirit of rancor and bitterness, 
and interlards and ends his argument with abuse and indecency 
The positions filled, by the genius of Jefferson and the other great 
fathers of the Republic, should never be degraded to the level 
of the political brawl, too often witnessed on the local hustings. 

When the gentleman from Indiana,and some others on the 
same side assailed, the Democrats and the Democratic party, in 
language peculiarly and particularly their own. and charged 
their colleagues upon this floor, who affiliate with that party, 
with being capable of repealing the Federal laws, against forgery 
and other crimes; they proved to me their absolute unfitness to 
comprehend the decency and patriotism with which grave ques- 
tions of national policies, upon economic and constitutional is- 
sues, should be approached and discussed. And what is true in 
this instance is true in all other instances where m, prej- 
udice, and sectionalism, appear to be the moving forces thatim- 
pel the argument and control the discussion. 


I am weary, and I believe the intelligence and patriotism of this 
country is weary, of contentions, the burdenof which issevtional 
strife, rancor, and bitterness. Some of those engaged in such 
contentions, notably the gentleman from Pennsylvania who has 
just preceded me, seem to have forgotten that the intelligence 
and patriotism of this country has buried the bloody shirt; 
that there is nota fiber of its fetid fabric that is not rotten in 
the grave of the past. But there are some men in this world 
who, after they have attained a certain stage of life, never learn 
anything and never forget anything—like the man riding back- 
wards in a railroad car, never see anything on the roadway until 
they have passed it. Task you, gentlemen of thiscloth, can you 
not see that the people of this country have set the seal of their 
condemnation upon force bills, and upon all kindred measures 
which tend to create sectional antagonisms? In the words of 
the immortal soldier they said emphatically, at the last elections 
Let us have peace.” There is no earthly reason why we should 
not have it, except that the stock in trade, as well as the occupa- 
tions of certion demagogues in certain localities where they are 
still voting for Hamilton, Federalism and centralization, would 
have departed. i 

It certainly is not a mark of either statesmanship or good 
breeding for members to make use of this floor asa vantage point 
from which to fling abuse and indecency ateach other because of 
the sections of our country that we represent. Do you think, 
Mr. Speaker, that it was meant by our great forefathers, that 
this sectional hate, or sectionalism in any form, should ever exist 
amongst us? Let us see. It seems to me that the Virginians 
were safe enough in their own locality, when the people of Mas- 
sachusetts were bleeding at Lexington and Bunker Hill, in the 
early days of the Revolution. But, nevertheless, the immortal 
Patrick Henry, upon the floor of the halls of the Virginia As- 
sembly, uttered those memorable words: Every breeze that 
blows from the east brings to our ears the crash of resounding 
arms,” and spoke of the people of Massachusetts as his brothers, 
and the heart of the South took fire in its desire to aid suffering 
Massachusetts. It seems, too, that history recalls tome the sons 
of Massachusetts, of Connecticut—in fact, the men of all New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York—stan 
side byde with the men of the South upon the historic fields 
of Guilford, Cowpens, Eutaw Springs, Yorktown, Monmouth, 
Trenton, Brandywine, and Valley Forge. 

There was no thought of sectionalism amongst them, nor was 
there an: of the kind uttered in their days; and I believe 
that, could they come again upon the earth, they would condemn 
as vigorously as they fought the fell spiritof sectionalism—of 
whatever d or nature: and I believe as vigorously as they 
would haye condemned the man who would draw sectional lines 
for selfish or partisan reasons—indeed, for any reason whatever. 
If it were possible, such a man would stretch vile hand down 
per oar A the past of our country, and separate and divide the 
wild flowers growing over the graves of the patriot dead of the 
Revolution. I have no use for such men. The country has no 
use for them, as they will learn in the near future, if the lessons 
of the immediate past have not been sufficient for them. 

The stirring records of a proud history, the splendid inherit- 
ance of truth, 3 virtue, intelligence, and independence, 
which is the birthright of our country; and its people in all its 
sections, should make every man, who represents any portion of 
our country or any portion of its people, a gentleman, self-re- 
specting and respecting his fellow-members in their conscien- 
tious differences with himself, in matters of politics as well as 
policies, remembering always that each one has the same right 
as another, and that the man, who charges moral turpitude, in- 
capacity, or a desire to do evil rather than good, against his as- 
sociates, is adangerous man to invest with power or its repre- 
sentation, because that which he charges against others he is 
more than likely to practice himself, whenever and wherever 
his own interest demands such work at his hands. 

History repeats iteelf, and the man who clothed the magnifi- 
cent thought— 

The grandest study of mankind is mau 


in the language of poetry, told a truth that will liveforever, and 
ought to render his namo immortal 

History reveals to us countless millions of human be and 
unnumbered generations of the ages of human life, each age 
pressing its predecessor over the dark precipice of death, disin- 
tegration, and decay, like the waves of the ocean which chase 
each other, only to be broken on the shore, disintegrated, and re- 
turned back to their original element. 

It reveals to us peoples, tribes, races, and nations, each 
molded and influenced, more or less, by geographic situation 
or climatic conditions, and while there is a vast difference in 
orada krmi and religions, in physical development, their food, 
their their dwellings, their manners and customs, their 
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morals, physical and industrial expansion, in their laws, their 
habits and modes of life, there is yet, on a close examination of 
the structural formation of man, nothing to be found that would 
er us a reasonable cause to doubt for a moment that mankind 
a common origin. That as the animal man, he is the same 
to-day that he was three thousand years ago, no matter what 
subdivision of the human race he may be classed with. 

He worships, he loves, he fears, he hates; he has desires, pas- 
sions and prejudice, ambition, pride, greed, self-assertion, and 
the desire for power to-day. He had the same three thousand 
years ago, and therefore the causes operating upon him to-day will 
produce the effect that like causes produced three thousand years 
ago, modified, to be sure, in its action to-day because perhaps 
slower in operation than such causes would have been then, by 
reason of a more general diffusion of the science of government 
amongst the masses of mankind to-day than at that time, and 
because of present moral and intellectual expansion, as well 
as the advanced system of education which we now enjoy. 
And above and beyond all, by reason of the teachings of the reli- 

ion of Jesus Christ, which, apart from any 8 claimed for 
fim, is in its operation the grandest e that was ever 
given for the guidance of man; and the man, as an individual; 
or the nation; or the race; that lives closest to that 8 
is all the wiser, happier, and better for it. Nevertheless, like 
causes, will in their operations upon mankind, produce the same 
effect now as then, except modified by the influences referred to. 

We know, from the history of the past, that there can be no 
civilization without order; that natural laws are positive and 
absolute; indeed, order itself; that there are few natural de- 
formities in man, as you will not find, on an average, one cripple- 
in athousand people, and more than 50 per cent of that deform- 
ity can be easily traced to the action of man himself. That there 
are still fewer national incongruities—that nations, and races, 
and plos, have suffered contortion, mutilation, and paralysis, 
par rough the work of man, as man himself has suffered 
from the same cause, by means of wars, immigrations, revolu- 
tions, and moral debasement, forced upon the peoples and na- 
tions; too often because of their own want of intelligence, which 
has been made to serve the ambitious aims of tyrants, anxious 
to grasp, or to hold power on one pretense or another. 

rants have always found an excuse for harsh and repressive 
rules, mostly on the pretense of preserving order. Of this char- 
acter—the pretense of the necessity of preserving order—are the 
election laws which we desire to repeal. They were enacted, in a 
tyrannical spirit, under the pretense of preserving order in one 
portion of our country, but they were really intended to preserve 
the tyrannical power of a sectional and undemocratic usurpation, 
and had there been less int lligenee amongst the American peo- 
ple, and more docility in submitting to them in the localities in 
which they were intended to operate, their effect would have 
been to fasten an incongruous element upon our system. An ele- 
ment that would have repeated many of the fearful lessons of 
history, in perpetuating the rule of a tyrant oligarchy; which, 
when it deemed itself powerful enough, could and would from 
its very nature, as human history and human experience teaches 
us, have subverted the ballot, or turned it into a farce, by the use 
of bayonets at the polls; and would thus repeat history wher- 
ever man has mutilated principles of right and justice to sub- 
serve ambition, or the lust for power, whether partisan or indi- 
vidual. 

Experience has taught us, that instead of those repressive laws 
being the conservators of order, they have been the source of 
the greatest disorder and the greatest danger. Itis notby such 
laws that we can maintain a republic, else the history of man- 
kind and the experience of ages must be reversed. There must 
be trust and confidence between the government and the gov- 
erned, else the best effects of our systems are lost. 

Under the operation of those so-called Federal election laws, 
there can be no such confidence, and no such trust. They reverse 
the very principles upon which our system is founded, and must 
live. 

In the words of the immortal Lincoln ours is A government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people,“ in which the 
powers properly to be exercised by the General Government 
must rise up from the people, through the ward, township, 
county, and the State organization, until it reaches the central 
or Federal power, there to be limited and controlled as much by 
the spirit as by the letter of the Constitution. In no case can 

wer go out from the central head, to the States, or to the people, 
ee that granted to it, because the Federal Government is 
the creature of the States and the people, and the creature can 
never be greater than the creator, and whenever Federal — 
ars interpose in the internal regulation of the State, especially 
upon matters of questionable constitutional right, it naturally 

ms all right-minded, right-thinking citizens, not only of the 
State so affected, but of all patriots elsewhere, who regard the 


liberties of the people, beyond any orall partisan advantages that 
ht be gained by the exercise of such questionable ee 

es, to admit for a moment that a State is unable or unfit 
to select its own proper Representatives to this body, in a lawful 
and proper manner, by means of its own laws, without espionage, 
direction, and control at the hands of the General Government, 
through marshals, or any of the other means which under those 
laws gives an inferior offcer of the pray or Navy power to place 
an armed guard at the polls, is to it that we are unfit to 
govern ourselves, that the citizens of any given State are unfit 
to select the men who are to represent them in this great body. 
The choice of Representatives, is the highest, and I might sa; 
the only act of real value in self-government, and if interfer 
with or cramped and dwarfed by any power whatever, we must 
relinquish our boasted claim to self-government. The theory of 
our institutions, which presumes that we are capable of govern- 
ing ourselves and regulating our own affairs, makes even the 
thought of the operation of such laws amongst us most abhor- 
rent to the intelligent mind. 

No sane man will raise the question that the selection of the 
State’s Representative in the General Government is nota purely 
local or State affair, nor will anyone question that it is the de- 
sire of each State to have the best representationitcan get; and 
if a State does not always succeed in getting the best representa- 
tion, the General Government can not mend it. It is not in its 
nature to do so, and it ought not to attempt to interfere for that 
purpose. First, beeause it is a dangerous power in the hands of 
apartisan, central government. It was never meant by the found- 
ers of the Constitution that it should be exercised or attempted; 
and second, because we know from the lessons of history thatthe 
majority of mankind loves order, and will have it and that 
without the interference of arbitrary or tyrannicalrule. Where 
communities are left to themselves, order will in due time over- 
come disorder and establish security for the sake of society. 
Had this not been the case we would not have had human gov- 
ernment to-day. 

If outside power is allowed to interfere forcibly, or, indeed, in 
any manner, whether under the color of law or otherwise, in the 
affairs of a State or of a community (except to quell a sudden 
riot when the State authorities call upon the Federal Govern- 
ment) it is both unwise and dangerous and should not be allowed 
upon any pretense whatever. It debases public spirit, and, en- 
nervates the orderly part of society, whose highest duty it is to 
preserve order, to rule the State,and punish wrongdoers. The 
existence of governments—strong, capable, able to rule, and pun- 
ish wrongdoers at all stages of human history, is proof positive 
that order will be restored and preserved in every civilized com- 
munity, if the community is allowed sufficient time to purify and 
strengthen itself in its moral, orderly, and conservative elements. 

It is true that order may be interrupted vy seater assion, or 
temporarily unchecked violence. It may true t at one 
time within the Southern States there was disorder, but the 
problem of restoring order must be left to the Southern States 
themselves. They have a great and difficult problem to solve, 
Their history shows me conclusively that they are brave enough, 
moral enough, wise enough, and intelligent enough to solve it; 
in due time, in their own way, and eventually for the best in- 
terests of themselves and the entire country. Itis wiser, there- 
fore, to let them alone, nay, even to let a State, or even half a 
dozen States suffer from misgovernment for a time, until the 
orderly part of the community have learned the necessity of 
forming and maintaining good government, than to interfere in 
its local affairs either by repressive laws or armed force. 

It is a cardinal principle underlying our system of government 
that the people of every community should be left to do for them- 
selves whatever they can do, without the interference of Govern- 
ment; and it is one of the greatest truths in the history of gov- 
orenk that the people that are governed the least are governed 

e best. 

The theory in our Government is that the delegates, in this 
body, represent constituencies in their various States, and not 
the General Government, as the principle of those election laws 
would compel us to do if we were to be elected by the power or 
interference of the General Government, whether by force of law 
or by force of arms. We would, under the Republican theory 
embodied in these election laws if carried out to their legitimate 
end, be obliged to represent the General Government, the power 
that made us; for what would members care for the people, if they ` 
owed theirelection to the General Government? It is the rule of 
all agencies that the power that creates an agent, expects its al- 
legiance, and almostinvariably getsit. Where, then, would the 
people be. The power would be centralized in the General Gov- 
ernment, and we wouldonly have arepublicin name. We would 
have to obey our creator. 

The idea is that the Senate, thatsmaljer body, is more conserva- 
tive, being in a measure the direct representatives of the State, 
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but the members of this body, while forming a partof the Govern- 
ment, are purely the representatives of the people of the various 
districts, and every interference with the manner of the election 
of such representatives, whether by law or force, outside of the 
regulations made by the State or the district, is a direct attack 
upon the principles, if not upon the letter of the Constitution. 

It is the greatest desire of the State, indeed it ought to be its 
Reged: ambition, to send its best and most capable men to this 

y. ‘It goes, of course, without saying, that constituencies 
gain or lose in the respect of mankind as they send their best men, 
or the contrary, torepresent them here, and they ought to be 
absolutely free to make their own choice, as they gain or lose by 
their own selection. If constituencies send foolish, unwise, or in- 
competent men to this House, they have a right to be heard 
through their agents. Their follies are likely to be the sooner 
exploded if displayed in Congress, and here subjected to the fire 
of criticism.” But it is for them to say who they want, and not 
for the General Government. 

As I said before, the Southern ple have a great and diffi- 
cult pronom to solye, because of the existence of a weak, im- 
provident, and perhaps somewhat defenseless race amongst 
them. Suddenly, by the force of law or the arbitrament of war, 
taken from a condition of ignorance and servitude, as well as 
implicit reliance upon their masters for care, food, 3 and 
clothing, and compelled, with no more experience than children, 
to depend upon their own resources, and none but the South- 
ern people can tell how utterly unfit they were for such a condi- 
tion. I know the Southern people well, because I have been a 
good deal amongst them, especially immediately after the close 
of the war, and have spent most of my winters, or portions of 
them, in the South since 1886; and I know that the hearts of the 
Southern men and women were often sorrowful when, imme- 
diately after the war, they saw the condition of their former 
slaves, whom they were powerless to help, indeed scarcely able 
to help themselves. 

I know also that the interests of those black propis can be bet- 
ter cared for and better developed by the intelligent spirit of 
Christianity, and 15 of the Southern men and women, than it 
can or ever will be by the interference of outsiders, because 
they understand the question better than outsiders can, and be- 
cause they are responsible for the preservation of order, and are 
bound for their own interest to see that it is preserved, as well as 
bound in honor—and who has ever appealed to that trait in the 
Southern character and been deceived—and bound, as aChristian 
peuple i protectand defend thisunculturedrace. They mustas 

hristians see that those black bodies are each, after all that may 
be said against them, the temple of a human soul, upon which, 
like our own, the great Creator has written, in letters of fire the 
word ‘‘immortal,” and that to save that soul, as well as our own, 
Christ died. For that reason the Christian spirit of the South 
must, will, and does lookafter the best interest of the black man. 

I know the Southern ple so well, that I have been pained 
and angered at the insult and abuse that have been heaped upon 
them during the course of this discussion. I say to those people 
who pursue thiscourse, that the Southern people are our brothers; 
that when the war was over they manfully, and with true chiv- 
alry laid down their arms; manfully, chivalrously, nobly submit- 
ted to the decrees of the arbitrament of war, only to find their 
homes and their firesides in ruins; and they, so far as they were 
concerned, became our brothers in spirit and in justice, or the 
word ‘‘republic” amongst us is a misnomer and a snare to those 
who laid down their arms, and commenced to build up anew. 

They, in their gross struggle for rehabilitation, deserve our 
friendship; and, from the success they have already developed, 
deserve, and should have, our hearty assistance and support, in 
solving the amacrine which they are compelled tosettle, 
and in building up their waste placesand meeting the race prob- 
ut They alone can do it, and I believe they are equal to the 
task. 

But, for argument’s sake, let us admit that they can not settle 
the problem involved in the existence of the black race amongst 
them. I ask you, who can if they can not? Can we, and how? 
Can this Government settle it by the force of arms, backing up re- 
pressive laws? The answer, coming from the tomes of the ages 
of past human history and human experience, is an emphaticno. 
The world has never seen and never will see a purely republican 
form of government welded together or held together by the 
force of arms, or of repressive laws, however vigorously they 
may beexecuted. Thevery thoughtof repression and force upon 
this or kindred matters compels us to abandon the idea or the 
thought of a republic, and to lapse back into the rule of arbitrary 
power, however broad or limited that power may be. 

For five hundred years the great Roman Republic lived, and 
branded, as it were, the language, the religion, and the morals 
of Latium upon the minds and the hearts of the surrounding na- 
tions and races, binding each race and tribe that it conquered to 


The character of the 


Rome, as it were, with hooks of steel. 
Roman citizen did it. His individuality, his self-reliance, his 


bravery, his frugal methods of life, and his high moral charac- 
ter in the pagan world, held the Republic to its moorings, and 
for five hundred years compelled the governing power to respect 
his rights as an individual; so that neither vaulting ambition 
nor corrupting pride during all that period could drive him 
away from that love of liberty—liberty not only for himself, but 
also for those he conquered—and bound to himself by the rule 
of justice when it was his proud boast to say, “Iam a Roman 
citizen.” We should be even prouder to say, I am an Ameri- 
can citizen,” for we have, in my judgment, a high and holy 
mission to perform in the Christian world, because the worl 
looks to us to-day as the beacon light of religious freedom and 
as the home of individual character, 1 American in its 
boast of justice and its proud personal individual liberty. 

Let us, then, remove those statutes which are a menace to that 
personal 3 that individuality in the exercise of sover- 
eign right at the ballot box. Remove it from ourselves, from 
our brothers of the South. Let us remove that threat of or- 

d central power, lest it may, in the exercise of partisan 
interest, with partisan power, rob us of that individuality, so 
that we may be all proud, from the St. Lawrence to the Rio 
Grande, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to exclaim: 

“ We are American citizéns in brotherhood, in patriotism, in 
love, and in justice.” 

We have seen the Romans, by little and by little, lose this in- 
dividuality, and pride of country in the lust of power and greed 
for wealth; so that ambitious tyrants of their country at last 
ruled the minds of a once indomitable people, and like the Assy- 
rians of old at the beck of the masters who stole their liberties 
through their own want of vigilance, took from them the power 
to rule themselves, under the pretense, too, like those Federal 
laws, of 1 order, and compelled even to forget their once 
high standing of individuality and morals, and in the orgies of the 
Pantheon made them at once idolaters and slaves, though that 
individuality and spirit of liberty was so firmly ground into the 
Roman mind and character that it took nearly five hundred 
years of debasing and 6 to disintegrate and 
destroy the splendid structure laid down Py he individuality, 
self-reliance, and love of liberty embedded in the Roman char- 
acter. 

The Romans were human. Soare we. They lost their indi- 
viduality and their liberty at the same time by the encroach- 
ments of the central power and repressing rules. Now, if history 
repeats itself, and like causes produce like effects, propositions 
which I think no man will deny, is it not otr duty to take from 
rather than to add to the power of the central Government where 
it has any pretense of a right of interference with the clearly 
reserved rights of the States. Those centralizing laws, which, 
to say the least, are questionable from a constitutional stand- 
point, are from their very nature subversive of the high duty 
which each citizen owes to himself and to his coun —that duty 
to preserve order, and aboye all places at the polls, the very 
place of all others where the American citizen asserts his sover- 
eign will in the choice of his own Representative. Those laws 
are subversive of that high dignity and n of charac- 
ter, and personal independence, and liberty, which should make 
us all proud to be brothers, protected by the ægis of American 
citizenship, and should be repealed. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, before begin- 
ning my remarks I ask unanimous consent to extend certain illus- 
trations without reading them. This will expedite matters and 
save the time of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent to print in his remarks certain illustra- 
tions bearing on the discussion in hand. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, if Macaulay’s 
New Zealander should come into the gallery of this House for 
the purpose of listening to this debate he would, I fancy, upon 
discovering the trend of the bill under consideration, be filled 
withastonishment. Turning to his neighbor he would say, Have 
the gentlemen of the majority no respect for or pride in the 
Government of the United States?“ His neighbor would answer, 
Oh, yes; in their esteem, at least, they are the special guard- 
fans of its institutions.” Then these laws which they seek to 
repeal must be unpatriotic in purpose and pernicious in practice.” 
No; their purpose is to preserve the purity of the ballot and the 
integrity of the nation; and in practice they are mild and benef- 
icent.” Then they must trench upon and interfere with 
proper State laws.” No; they refer only to the choosing of 
members of the House of Representatives of the United States.” 
Then I fancy him asking in amazement, ‘‘ In the name of Amer- 
ican liberty, upon what ground do these people object to them?” 
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And the answer would be, They are objected to as unconstitu- 


tional and inexpedient.’ 

Mr, Speaker, I propose to show that they are both constitu- 
tional and expedient. In order that the real nature of these 
laws may be understood, I give the hag provisions. The 
other sections simply provide for putting these into operation. 

or town having upward of twenty thou- 
tizens thereof, or whenever, in any county 
there ten citizens thereof, of 


or parish, in any Co t, are ci 
who, prior to 1 stration of voters for an election for 
tative or Delegate 


both, scrutinized, the ess than ten days prior 
to the registration, if one there be, or, if no registration be required, within 
not less ten days prior to the election, shall open the circuit court at 
the mostconvenient point in the circuit. 

SEC. 2012. The court, when so opened by the Judge, shall proceed to appoint 
and commission, from day to day, and from time to time, and under the hand 
of the jndge, and under the seal of the court. for each election district or vot- 

precinct in such city or town, or for such election district or vo pre- 


cinct in the Co onal district, as may have applied in the manner here- 
inbefore ri and to revoke, ch or renew such appointment from 
time to e, two citizens, residents of the city or town, or of the election 


district or voting precinct in the county or parish, who shall be of different 
political parties, and able to read and write the English 8 and who 
eet be 8 and designated as supervisors of election. paragraphs 


* * * * e kai e 
Sec. 2017. The supervisors of election are authorized and uired to at- 
tend at all times and 


y person whose legal qualifications the super: 
ke tall times after th lls til ov Lemme 

boxes are ia times after the are open until ev vote cast at 
p tod t the canvass of ‘all votes polled wholly 

completed, and the proper and requisite certificates or returns made, whether 
the certificates or returns be required under any law of the United States or 
any State, Territorial, or municipal law, and to penon inspect and scru- 
tinize from time to time and at all times on the day of election the man- 
ner in which 8 is done and the way and vagina ge Robert the poll 
books, registry and tallys or check books, whether same are re- 
law of the United States or any State, Territorial, or munic- 


quired by 
ipal law, are kept. 
e * * s * © * 

SEC. 2019. The better to enable the supervisors of election to discharge 
their duties, they are authorized and directed, in their ve election 
districts or voting on the day of registration, on the day when 

red voters may be marked to be challenged, and on the day of etec- 
tion, to take. ition, from to 


the registra- 


os rrp dion they are required to place themselves in such po 
tion to the ballot boxes, for the of 


vassing the ballots, as will enable them to fully perform the duties in respect 
to such canvass provided h there remain untilevery duty in 
respect tosuchcan certifi returns, and statements has been wholly 


Vass, 
completed. (See paragraph 5521,) 
è * 


a * $ * 
rvisor of election or ade 
Betere ga 2 the A ROAA w 9 ae the time of the 
po sarang a qualified voter of the city, town, county, parish, election 

trict, or voting precinct in which his duties are to be performed. 

These laws are based upon the following three clauses in the 
United States Constitution: 

Article I, section 4, clause 1: 

aces, anne ections Senato: d 
FFT 
at a 5 

paced as to the rye A of choosing Saunton. 

Article I, section 5, clause 1: 

Each House shall be the judge of the election, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members. 

Article I, section 8, clause 18: 

The Congress shall have power * + * to make all laws which shall be 


necess: and r for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and 
all other powers tasted by this Constitution in the Government of the United 


States. 
Listening to the reading of these provisions, our visitor in 
= gallery would say, Surely these words are easy of compre- 
nsion. 


“The times, 2 and manner of holding elections for Senators and Re 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations.” 


“The Congress may do what? Make regulations covering the 
times, the places, and the manner of holding elections of Sena- 
tors and eee May do what else? Alter such reg- 
ulationsas the States may have made on the same subject. When? 
At 8 when Congress may deem it necessary. How? By 
law; that Is, by actof Congress, not by requiring any amendment 
to the Constitution. Surely anyone can understand that.” 

Now, the ‘‘times and places” of holding these elections are 
hardly points incontroversy. The power of Congressover these 
twoitemsisnotquestioned. The presentcontroversy arisesfrom 
a difference of opinion as to the meaning of the expression ‘‘man- 
ner of holding.” We contend that it covers the supervision of 
the election, the count of the ballot, and the making of the re- 


turns; in fact, whatever is eee hee tta free ballot and a fair 
count.” We hold that an election is not held“ unless every- 
one entitled to vote has had Sei over gs to cast his ballot without 
fear or hindrance, and has that ot counted as cast. 

The extent of the power of in this matter may be 
seen in the fact that it may alter any regulations that the States 
can make; and if it chooses it may make such regulations de novo. 
But some gentlemen on the other side say that Congress can act 
only if the State fails todoso. This is one of the corner stones 
of their argument, and I shall show its fallacy later on. 

Having indicated the interpretation that a plain man of sense 
would put upon these provisionsof the Constitution, I shall show 
now, Mr. Spoar, that this interpretationis in accord with the 
intention of those who framed and those who ratified the Con- 
stitution. In order that their intention may be understood, it 
is necessary that we review the circumstances under which the 
Constitution was “ ordained and established.” 

On the 11th of June, 1776, a committee was appointed to draft 
the Declaration of Independence, and on the same day another 
committee was appointed to draft a form of government. The 
form of government agreed upon was comprised in what is known 
as the Articles of Confederation, 

The people had comeout from under a centralized government. 
Such a government was a thiug to be feared; States were things 
to be loved. And it is no wonder, Mr. Speaker, that in forming 
these Articles of Confederation they magnified the power of the 
States, and minified that of the confederation. And us a historic 
fact we find that the confederation had scarcely any power. 

Resistance to taxation by any power outside of the State had 
been the purpose of beginning the war. What wonder that 
in fram: their new government all power of taxation was 
vested in the States and not in the General Government? The 
military forces of England were now being used against them; 
so,as would naturally appear to them, they felt it necessary to 
refuse to the new General Government any power to raise an 
army. In brief, the Government of the United States during 
the Confederation period was a name without a body; a shadow 
without a substance.” 

An eminent statesman of the time thus aptly characterized it: 


By this tical compact the Continental Congress has exclusive power 
for the follo purposes, without being able to execute one of them: 

They may make and concinde treaties, but they can only recommend the 
observance of them. They may appoint ambassadors, but they can not de- 
in even the expenses of their ta They may borrow money on the 
faith of the Union, but they can not pay a dollar. They may coin money, 
but they can not buy an ounce of bullion, They may make war and deter- 
mine what troops are necessary, but they can not a single soldier. In 
short, they may declare everything, but they can do nothing. 


The central idea in the formation of the Articles of Confed- 
eration was that the power of the United States should rest 
upon and be dependent upon the authority of the States. The 
acts of Congress were not dignified with title laws;“ they 
were simple“ ordinances,” ere was no judicial branch and 
no executive branch of government; the States pro to inter- 
pret these ordinances for themselves, and toexecute them if they 
saw fit. How that plan worked is well stated by Dr. J. H Mc- 
Ilvaine in the Princeton Review for October, 1861: 


The history of the Confederation during the twelve years beyond which it 
wasnot able to maintain itself, is the history of the utter prostration, thr - 
out the whole country, of every public and private interest—of that which 
was beyond all comparison the most af period ot our national and social 
life. For it was the extreme weakness of the Confederate Government, if 
vernument it could be called, which caused the war of in dence todrag 
ts slow length along through seven dreary Saar which, but for a ve 
idential concurrence o! circumstances in Europe, must have prevented it 
from reaching any other than a disastrous conclusion. 
Fed had dwindled 


‘When atlast peace was , the 
down to a feeble junto of t twenty persons, and was so degraded and 
more respected than those of any 


demor: that its decisions were ha: 
voluntary and irresponsible association. The treaties which the Confedera- 
tion had made with foreign powers it was forced to see ted and treated 
with contempt by its own members, which brought upon it distrust from 
its friends and scorn from its enemies. 

It had no standing among the nations of the world, because it had no power 
to secure the faith of its national obligations. For want of a uniform sys- 
tem of duties and imposts— 


Each State then regulated“ its own commerce 


and by conflicting commercial regulations in the different States, the com- 
merce of the whole country was prostrated and well-nigh ruined. * 
Bankruptcy and distress were the rule rather than the exception. * 
The currency of the country had hardly a nominal value. * * e 
States themselves were the objects of ,ealous hostility to each other. * 
In some of the States rebellion was already ts horrid front, threat- 
ening the overthrow of all regular government and the inauguration of uni- 
yersal anarchy, 


Having thus experienced the wretched results, Mr. Speaker, 
of a government founded upon State authority, our fathers re- 
solved to form anew government, with new 8 and on a 
new plan. In 1787 they met and formed the Constitusion under 


which we now live. 5 0 declared what the 
was in fram it; Posi tay e is therefore a val- 
uable aid in de the of the rest of the instru- 


ment. Every word and phrase is freighted with significance. 


1893. 
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Let me quote it: 


We. the of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic uillity. provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, secure the ee liberty to 
ourselves and our ay ore A ordain and establish this tution for 
the United States of a 

The opening words, Mr. Speaker, are noteworthy: 

We. the people of the United States + + * do ordain and establish this 
Constitution. 

These words, Mr. Speaker, mark a new era in the history of 
this country. 

The Articles of Confederation, as myfriend from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. GRADY] has shown, began, We, the States.” It was 
now resolved that the Federal Government should no longer rest 
upon State authority; but it should be endowed with the power 
of the whole people of the United States. At that moment the 
United States ceased to be a mere confederacy and became ana- 
Bon endowed with all power necessary to perpetuate its own ex- 

tence. 

We, the people of the United States— 

This phrase was carefully considered. The objection was raised 
that it might be misunderstood. Some of the members of the 
Convention still clung to the confederation idea; but after dis- 
cussion it was put into the Constitution as the expression of the 
deliberate intention of the framers thereof— 
in order to form a more perfect Union— 

More perfect than what? More perfect than that which ex- 
isted under the Articles of Confederation. This was the prime 
purpose, as shown by it being mentioned first— 
establish justice— 

For justice had not been established under the Articles of Con- 
federation. Debts, both public and private, were often repudi- 
ated. It was almost impossible for a creditor to collect a debt 
owed by a resident of a different State— 
insure domestic tranquillity— 

How the hearts of those men went into these words; for be it 
remembered, Mr. Speaker, that under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion the States were at swords points— 
provide for the common defense— 

The weakness of the Confederation made it a laughingstock 
among the nations of the world— 
promote the general welfare— 


Which had clearly not been promoted under the old system, 
And last and best, 
secure the biessings of liberty to ourselves and posterity. 


Liberty, which had illumined the pathway of the Pilgrims 
crossing unknown seas, which had glowed in the Declaration of 
Independence, which had warmed the hearts of the half-clad 
8 at Valley Forge liberty was in danger of being lost in 
anarchy. 

These purposes expressed in the preamble were consistently 
carried out in the body of the instrument. There the General 
Government was given control of the sword and of the purse. 
Before then it had to depend upon the States to sustain it; now 
it could levy support for itself. The result of the former system 
is with usas a proverb. Weall know the meaning of the expres- 
sion not worth a Continental.” Such was the character of the 
credit of the United States under the old system. 

Judicial and executive branches of government were provided 
for. It is evident that the acts of Congress, unlike the ordinan- 
ces under the confederation, were to be laws, and that they were 
to be interpreted and executed by national officers. And then 

ing over other provisions illustrating the same idea) we come 
to this, Article VI, section 2: 


This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby— 


And, lest there should be any misunderstanding, Mr. Speaker, 
there were added in the same clause these words: 
anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

It is evident, Mr. Speaker, that it was the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution to endow the General Government 
with all the powers necessary to preserve its existence, without 
4 05 to any action that the several States might take or fail 

e. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, haying shown the motive that domi- 
nated in the forming of the Constitution, I direct attention to the 
particular section now under consideration. As it came from 
tke Committee of Detail it read thus: 


The times, places, and manner of hold! the elections for the members of 
each House shall be prescribed by the ature of each State, but their 
3 at any time may be altered by the Legislature of the United 


“Their provisions at any time may be altered —a great 


Fc) Cha be ane ꝛ ⸗ m w EDENE A C ESE , ̃ ee a eee 


power, Mr. Speaker, but the convention was not satisfied that 
this power was great enough; so when they came finally to em- 
body that provision in the Constitution they added the signifi- 
cant word make,“ so that it stands make or alter,” thus giv- 
ing Congress absolute power to alter! any regulations that the 
States may make on this subject, or to “make” such regulations 
as Congress may deem wise. 

In further substantiation of my position that it was intended to 
give thə United States power toregulate the election of its Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, I quote the statements of a few of the 
leading men of those days. Addressing the Virginia conven- - 
tion, Mr. Madison said: 

eave t 
mantar] in the rst place vo the State governments as pelng best LATRIN 
with the situation of the ple, subject to the control of the General Goy- 
ernment, in order to le it to produce uniformity and prevent its own 
dissolution. + + Were they exclusively under the control of the State 
vernments, the General Government t easily be 3 if 


go 
they be regulated properly by the State tures, the Co: con- 
trol will 0 probably never be exercised. (The Madison Papers, volume 


3, page 1280. 

In another place (page 1282) he says: 

This is meant to give the National Legislature the 22 only to alter 
the provisions of the States, but to make regulations in case the States shall 
fail or refuse altogether. 

Mr. Speaker, that last phrase was commented upon strongl 
by the leader upon the other side [Mr. TUCKER], and he raat 
took to show thereby the only condition, as he thought, upon 
which the people authorized such action as we are s ing of. 
I wish to remind him that when a person desires to by il- 
lustration he uses one that will illustrate; that is, he appeals to 
the experience of those whom he is addressing, The members 
of the Virginia convention knew very well that under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation so little respect was paid to the General 
Government that State after State had refused or neglected to 
send toits Con any representatives whatever, believing that 
to do so would be a mere waste of time and money. That was 
the fact which Mr. Madison had in mind when he used this illus- 
tration. But, mark you, in that same connection he said: 

These were words of great latitude. It was impossible to foresee all the 
abuses that might be made of the discretionary power— 

That is, as vested in the States. Ihave taken this much time, 
Mr. Speaker, to explain the situation, in order that the sting 
which our friends on the other side have wished to put into that 
statement of Mr. Madison may be rendered h ess. It was 
simply an illustration. It was not meant to be comprehensive. 
Itwas one 1 illustration which he knew the people could 
understand. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris observed that the States might make false returns, 
and then make no provisions for new elections. (The Madison Papers, vol- 
ume 3, pages 1280, 1281.) 

He evidently thought of other possible occasions for the exer- 
cise of this power. 

Mr. Rufus King, of Massachusetts, said: 

If this power be not given to the Nat ture the: t 
me 3 of eon th hare eee N 

Evidently there were other reasons than those which our 
friends of the opposition depend upon in their citationsfrom Mr. 
Madison, which governed in this matter. 

But the most sloniinent fact of all, as expressing the intention 
and purpose of the people of the United States in re to this, 
clause, is well brought out by our opponents themselves. 

In the endeavor to establish their position they, very un- 
wisely for the success of their cause, cite instances to show that 
in State conventions called to ratify the Constitution this power 
of Congress to regulate the election of Senatorsand Representa- 
tives was spoken of and uniformly recognized as full and com- 
plete. They say that for this reason there was in many in- 
stances a desire expressed that by amendment this recognized 
power of Congress might be limited. For example, here are 
two of their citations: 


Virginia, on the 20th of June, 1788, ratified with a recommendation in the 
9 

That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Senators and Re ntatives, or either 
of them, except when the Legislature of any State shall neglect, refuse, or 
be disabled by invasion or rebollion to prescribe the same. 

August 1, 1788, North Carolina ratified, having held out a ratifica- 
tion on account of this and other objectionable clauses. The convention 
recommended ah amendment in the same language as did the State of Vir- 


But, Mr. Speaker, no amendment limiting this power has ever 
been inserted in the Constitution. More than a score of amend- 
ments besides this one were suggested by the State conventions. 
Seventeen of these met the approval of the House of Represent- 
atives, and we e formally proposed in the manner provided by 
the Constitution. Five of those seventeen were cut out by the 
Senate, and when finally the several States had acted upon the 
subject we find that they had cut out all but ten, and one of 
those cut out was the proposal to amend the section which we 
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have under consideration! The question of amending it by lim- 

iting the powers of Congress was fully discussed, and the voice 

a $ e people was: On the whole it would better remain just as 
t is. 

As will be seen by reference to the sections of the laws read 
near the opening of these remarks, the laws that it is proposed 
to repeal provide for Federal supervision of the election of Rep- 
resentatives and Delegates in Congress. I have shown that they 
are constitutional as the Constitution would naturally be inter- 

reted by a plain man of sense. I have shown by reference to 

istory that it was the undoubted intentionof the framers of the 
Constitution to give Congress this power. And now, lest the 
ability of our visitor from New Zealand and myself to interpret 
correctly either the Constitution or the facts of history might 
be questioned, I will cite in proot of my position the decisions 
of that reat tribunal, which so fully commands not only our 
respect, but that of the world—the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Inasmuch as the position of this court in our Federal system 
seems not to be understood by some of our friends on the other 
side, as is evidenced by contemptuous remarks not becoming to 
any American citizen, let alone a member of this august assem- 
bly, I will quote from one of the most eminent of the expound- 
ers of our Constitution, the great Chief Justice whose statue 
adorns the grounds of this Capitol—John Marshall. 

And it seems to me that his argument is positively unanswer- 
able. He thus discusses the power of the Supreme Court to in- 
terpret the Constitution in the case of Marbury vs. Madison (1 
Cranch, 176-178): 

The question— 
Said the Chief Justice— 


whether an act repugnant to the Constitution can become the law of the 
land is a question deeply interesting to the United States; but happily not 
of an intricacy proportioned to its interest. It seems only necess: to rec- 
ognize certain principles, supposed to have been long and well establisned, 


to decide it. 
That the people have an or: alright to establish for their future govern- 
mentsuch principles as in their opinion shall most conduce to their own — 5 


piness is the basis on which the whole American fabric has been erec 


This ori and supreme will or; 
different departments their oe — ve powers. * * Ə powers of the 
ure are defined and limited, and that those limits may not be mis- 
taken or forgotten, the Constitution is written. To what purpose are pow- 
ers limited, and to what purpose is that limitation committed to writing, if 
those limits may, at auy time, be passed by those intended to be restrained? 
+ è „ The Constitution is either a cn re paramount law. unchangea- 
ble by ordinary means, or it is on a level with ordinary legislative acts, and, 
like any other acts, is alterable when the Legislature s please to alter it. 
If the former part of the alternative be true, then a legislative act contrary 
to the Constitution is not law; if the latter pare be true, then written con- 
stitutions are absurd attempts on the part of the people to limit a power in 
its own nature illimitable. * * * 

If an act of the Legislature repugnant to the Constitution is void, does it, 
notwiths' its invalidity, bind the courts and oblige them to give it 
effect? Or, in other words, though it be not law, does it constitute a rule as 
operative as ifit wasalaw? This would be to overthrow in fact what was 
established in theory, and wouldseem at first view an absurdity too gross 
5 be insisted upon. it shall, however, receive a more attentive considera- 

ion, 

It is emphatically the province and duty of the judicial department to say 
what the law is. Those who apply. the rule to particular cases must of ne- 
cessity expound and interpret that rule. Iftwo laws conflict with each other 
the courts must decide onthe operation ofeach. * * * is of the very 
essence of judicial duty. If, then, the courts are to regard the Constitution, 
and the Constitution is superior to any ordinary act of the legislature, the 
ooe “ieee and not such ordinary act, must govern the case to which they 

oth apply. 

Those then, who controvert the principle that the Constitution is to be 
considered in court as a paramount law.are reduced to the necessity, of 
3 vg that courts must close their eyes on the Constitution and see 
only the law. 


This doctrine would subvert the very foundation of all written constitu- 
tions. It would declare that an act which, according to the principles and 
theory of our Government, is entirely void, is yet practice completely 
obligatory. It would declare that if the Legislature shall do what is ex- 
pressly forbidden, such act, notwithstanding the express prohibition, is in 
reality effectual, * * * It is prescribing its and declaring that those 
limits may be passed at pleasure. 

That it thus reduces to nothing what we have deemed the greatest im- 
2288 on political institutions, a written constitution, would of itself 

sufficient in America, where written constitutions have been viewed with 
so much reverence, for rejecting the construction. 


It being established, then, that while it is the function of Con- 
gress to legislate, it belongs to the courts to interpret the laws 
thus made, I shall cits decisions of our Supreme Court upon 
the very laws under consideration, in which the court expressly 
declaras them to be constitutional. I approach this part of my 
argument with some diffidence, because of the large number of 
eminent lawyers who are members of this House. I have not 
the honor of belonging to that distinguished profession. Asalay- 
man, then, hoping that if I make any misstatement it will imme- 
diately be corrected, I venture to define reputable practice 
among lawyers in matters pertaining to decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

As I understand it, it is good practice if a decision has been 
rendered by only a small 8 of the court, and that in a 
single instance only, to bring another action before the court to 


s the Government and assigns to 


test its adherence to its first decision. But, if a question has 
been decided twice, and by decided majorities, it would ordi- 
narily be considered. as pettifogging to put a client to the ex- 
pense of again carrying to the Supreme Court a case involving 
the same point. A case thus decided is regarded as settled; it is 
res adjudicata, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the question of the constitutionality of the 
Federal election laws, the laws whose constitutionality is now 
being argued, has been decided in the affirmative, not once only, 
but twice, the last time unanimously. 

In the case of Siebold (Ex parte Siebold, 100 U.S. R., 371) Mr. 
Justice Bradley delivered the opinion. of the court, to which 
Justices Clifford and Field dissented. The following passages 
give the views of the court on this power of Congress: 

It seems to us that the natural sense of these words is the contrary of that 
assumed by the counsel of the petitioners. 

After first authorizing the States to prescribe the regulations, it is added, 
the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations. 
“Make oralter !"' What is the plain meaning of these words? If not under 
the pre ion of some abstract theory of the relations between the State 
and National Governments. we should not have any difficulty in understand- 
ing them. There is no declaration that the regulations shall be made eituer 
wholly by the State Legislatures or wholly by Co’ . If Congress does 
not interfere, of course oo 2 made wholly by the State; but if it 
choozes to interfere, there is nothing in the words to prevent its doing so, 
either wholly or partially. * * * 

On the contrary, their necessary implication is that it may do either. It 
may either make the regulations or it inay alter them. If it only alters, leav- 
ing, as manifest convenience requires, the general organization of the polls 
to the State, there results a necessary coöperation of the two governments 
in regulating the subject. But no repugnance in the system of regulations 
can arise thence, for the power of Congress over the subject is paramount. 
It may be exercised as and when Congress sees fit to exercise it. When ex- 
ercised, the action of Congress, so far as it extends and conflicts with the 
regulations of the State, necessarily supersedes them. This is implied in 
the power to “make or alter.” (Pages . 384.) 


This same clause of the Constitution was afterwards discussed 
even more fully in the Yarborough case (Ha parte Yarborough 
110 U. S. R., 651). Mr. Justice Miller delivered the opinion o 
the Court, to which no dissent was noted. The following excerpts 
from the decision show its nature, and the ground upon which 
it is based: 

That a government whose essential character is republican, whose execu- 
tive head and legislative body are both elected, whose most numerous and 
powerful branch of the legislature is elected by the people directly, has no 

wer us appropriate laws to secure this election from the influence of vio- 

ence, of corruption, and of fraud, is a proposition so startling as to arrest 
attention and demand the greatest consideration. 

If this Government is saytamg morethan a mere a 8 delegated 
agents of other States and governments, each of which is superior to the 
General Government, it must have the power to protect the elections on 
which its existence depends from violence and corruption. 

If it has not this power it is left helpless before the two great natural and 
historical enemies of all republics, open violence and insidious corruption. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, if anything were wanting to establish 
the constitutionality of these laws it would be furnished by the 
action of the majority in this House. If these laws are uncon- 
stitutional, why take the trouble to repeal them? Being uncon- 
stitutional they would be void without further action. 

Oh no, gentlemen, they are constitutional, and you know it. 
This ery of unconstitutionality is simply a subterfuge, a mask 
behind which you hope to hide your real purpose. 

And this brings me, Mr. Speaker, to the second division of 
my argument. Having demonstrated the constitutionality of 
these laws, I proceed now to show their expediency. 

I shall divide this partof my argument into two chief branches: 
First, the general necessity and propriety of such laws: and, 
pecond, the special necessity and wisdom of these particular 

ws, 

On the question of general expediency I quote the following 
from the Federalist, from the pen of that great statesman 
Alexander Hamilton. He says, speaking in defense of section 
4—the section to which I have referred so often after speaking 
of the opposition that it was encountering (the Federalist, it 
will be remembered, was written to secure the adoption of the 
constitution; its purpose was to explain to the people every 
clause in the instrument): 

I am greatly mistaken, notwithstanding, if there be any article in the 
whole plan more completely defensible than this. Its propriety rests upon 
the evidence of this plain proposition, that every government ought to con- 


tain in itself the means of its own preservation. 

* * s * * Ld + 

Nothing can be more evident than that an exclusive power of regulating 

elections for the National 5 the hands of the State Legisla- 
tures, would leave the existence of the Unionentirely at their mercy. ey 
could at auy moment annihilate it by neglecting to provide for the choice of 
persons to administer its affairs. 

* * * * * * * 


The people of America may be warmly attached to the Government of the 
Union, at times when the particular rulers of particular States, stimu- 
lated by the natural rivalship of power, and by the hopes of personal ag- 
grandizement, and i phase by a strong faction in each of those States, 
may be in a very opposite temper. This diversity of sentiment between a 

ority of the people and the individuals who have the greatest credit in 
co’ is exemplified in some of the States at the present moment, 
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He was here striking at some of the leaders whose zeal for 
“State rights” was greater than their foresight or their pa- 
triotism. r 

I cite also previous acts of Congress under this same provis- 
ion. On June 25, 1842, the Congress of the United States, under 
this section and by its authority, enacted that Representatives 
in Congress should be elected by districts. Before then this 
whole question had been left with the States. Our Democratic 
friends could hardly raise theirold cry of unconstitutionality on 
that; for if I remember aright that was their own act, yet it 
was clearly an act prescribing the manner of the Congressional 
elections. On July 25, 1866, the time and manner of arin 
Senators were prescribed in detail, under this same Constitutio: 
provision. On the 28th of July, 1871, it was enacted by Congress 
that Representatives should be chosen by ballot. They had pre- 
viously been chosen in such a manner as the State saw fit to adopt; 
but from that time to this the only constitutional method of 
choosing them has been by ballot. On February 2, 1872, Con- 
gress prescribed a uniform election day (the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November) for choosing Representatives in 
Congress throughout the United States. And so far as I know, 
Mr. Speaker, the constitutionality of none of these laws has ever 
been questioned, though they are based on the same principle 
as those now under consideration. 

I wish to direct attention now to an argument which I think 
will meet the approval of the majority of this House. I wish 
to cite in evidence an instrument (and J say this not unkindly) 
for which a majority of them have a great deal of respect— 
the constitution of the late Confederate States. This instru- 
ment, it will be remembered, was modeled after that of the United 
States, and contained such changes only as to them appeared 
necessary and wise. In it I find the following words (Art. I, sec- 
tion 2, clause 1): 

No person of foreign birth, not a citizen of the Confederate States, shall 
be allowed to vote for any officer, State or federal. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


eorpu 
r. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. I would like about ten minutes 
more. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be allowed ten minutes to conclude his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Ithank the House for its cour- 
tesy. Thesignificance of the quotation I have read is seen in this, 
Mr. Speaker, that, although there was in the minds of many good 
and wise people at the time of the formation of our Constitution 
some question as to the wisdom of delegating or granting to the 
United States this great power, the ‘‘sober second thought“ of 
the people left it in the Constitution. After having lived under 
this provision for three-quarters of a century, so thoroughly had 
its wisdom been established in the minds of the people, that even 
these strictest of the strict constructionists, these champions of 
the States right” theory, when they came to frame their 
organic instrument, not only retained the old provision, the one 
that we have been discussing, but added another, in which they 
went two steps further than we ever dreamed of going—pre- 
scribing qualifications of electors, not only of Federal officers, but 
for State officers also. 

To show the necessity for the Federal election laws, at the time 
of their passage and the continued necessity for them now, as 
well as the manner of their operation, I submit the following 
testimony (I quote from the report of the minority of the pres- 
ent Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and 
Representatives in Congress, to whom the thanks of the mem- 
bers on this side are due for their masterly presentation): 

In p. judgment as to the effect of any law a few relevant facts are 
more useful in enabling us to reach a just conclusion than à world of beau- 
tiful illustration. If we had a faithful picture of the condition of affairs in 
any given locality immediately before the enactment of these laws, and of 
the same locality after the machinery had been in operation afew years, the 
comparisons and contrasts would be ed Syed service. Fortunately twosuch 
pictures have been left upon the reco: of this House in the shape of re- 
ports of special committees, inclu: the testimony by which the conclu- 
sions are supported. Both relate to elections in the city of New York. One 
by Hon. WII Lawrence, of Ohio, February 23, 1869, and the other by Hon. 
S. S. Cox, of New York, March 8, 1877. 

We make a few extracts from each of these reports, first from that of Mr. 


Lawrence, whose bill was made the essential groundwork of the Fede 
election laws enacted in 1870: a ~ 


“In every country where popular suffrage has existed it has been found 
2785 5 ae against election frauds. (Citing statutes from Rich- 
a ctoria, 


“The State of New York had been Bard in election frauds. (Citing of- 
cial reports for 1838, 1845, 1857, and 1858.) 

“But, appalling and startling as these have been in our past history, they 
are all surpassed in some respects by those perpetrated in the eneral elec- 
tion in the State, and especially in the city of New York, on the 34 of No- 
vember, 1808. These frauds were the result ofa systematic plan ot ntic 
proportion, steathily arranged and boldly executed, not merely b ds of 

egraded d radoas, but with the direct sanction, e Sala of many 
prominent officials or citizens of New York, with th wdly concealed con- 


0 
niyance of others, and almost without an effort to discourage or prevent 
XX V—146 


litical party assocations they 

to have cognizance of them, 
defeat, and punish them. 

ied in character that they ee every 


them by any of those in whose interests and 
were success executed, who could not f: 
and whose duty it was to ex: 

“These frauds were so 
knowncrime tthe elective franchise, They corrupted the administra- 
tion of justice, degraded the judiciary, defeated the execution of the laws, sub- 
verted for the time being in New York State the essential principles of pop- 
ular government; robbed the people of that great State of their rightful 
choice of electors of President and Vice-President, of a governor, and other 
officers; disgraced the most prosperous city of the Union; encouraged the 
enemies of republican government here and elsewhere to deride our insti- 
tutions as a failure, and endangered the peace of the yen aed by an attempt 
to defeat the will of the people in the choice of their rulers. 


Numerous examples of fraud and violence are then given, and 
the report contains this summary: 


In view of all the facts it is safe to estimate that the total fraudulent and 
illegal votes cast in the State of New York at the election in November, 1868, 
were not less than and probably exceeded 50,000 votes. (Page 64.) 

* * = * 0 + 


+ 

Such was the last Presidential election conducted in New York City ex- 
clusively under State supe! on. 

Following close upon these events the law now in question was ya 
by Congress authoriz the appointment of Federal supervisors to observe 
and report upon naturalization, registration, and voting. 

Eight years pass. 

A committee of which the Hon. S. S. Cox is chairman is charged 
with the duty of investigating a hotly contested Presidential election in the 
cities of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Philadelphia. 

His report, and the evidence supporting the same, was filed March 3. 1877. 
We submit the following extracts therefrom: 

»The co: ttee take pleasure in commending the action of the United 
States officers, especially the supervisors of election in those cities, and the 
more especially because the Federal election law has not heretofore been 
administered with much satisfaction in those cities (Jersey City and Brook- 


Mine Federal officers seem, however, this year to have worked harmoni- 
ously, not only with the local organizations, but with each other. 


“CREDIT TO OFFICIALS. 


Whatever may be said about the United States laws as to elections or their 
supervision by United States authority; whatever may be said as to the 
right of a State to regulate in all ways such elections, this must be said, 
that the administration of the law by Commissioners 8 Muirhead, 
and Allen, the United States functionaries and their subo ates, was emi- 
nently just and wise, and conducive to a fair public ex ion in a Presi- 
dential year of unusual excitement and great temptation. The testimony 
of Mr. Davenport, the United States Commissioner for the southern district 
of New York, is a remarkable statement, which the committee would adopt 
as the basis of their report as to the three cities. 

“The name, the number of the house, the number of rooms or floors, and 
other descriptions as to nativity, color, length of residence in the assembly 
district, county: and State of the voter were Fags made. Naturaliza- 
tion was inquired into, and other qualifications, and if disqualified, why 

ualified. Instructions were then issued and printed in the books delly- 
ered to the supervisors. They are found in thetestimony of Mr. Davenport. 

“The same care was pursued in the cities adjacent to New York. There 
never was an election where such thorough preliminary pre tion was 
ronron or had as to the registration, or as to the ballots, or the poll lists. 
tallies, check books, certificates, statements, and returns by the State and 
other officers. 

No interference was allowed so as to defraud the honest voter of his right 
except in a few instances, and nofraudulent votes were given except on very 
rare occasions. 


* + = * 2 > = 

“The committee would commend to other portions of the country and to 
other cities this remarkable system, developed through the agency of both 
local and Federal authorities ac in harmony for an honest pur 

In no portion of the world, ana no era of time, where tore has been 
an expression of the popular will through the forms of law, has there ever 
been a more complete and thorough illustration of republican institutions. 

“Whatever may have been the previous habit or conduct of elections in 
those cities, or howsoever they may conduct themselves in the future, this 
election of 1876 will stand as a monument of what good faith, honest en- 
deavor, He oe tortis; and just authority may do for the protection of the 
electoral chise. 

From the moment the supervisors were appointed, from the moment 
that the lists are purged, from the moment that the applications are exam- 
ined, to the very last return of the popular expression, this election shows 
the calm mastery of prudence. 

“For this due credit should be 74 to men of both parties, and ally 
to the corporation counsel, Mr. Whitney, and United States su 2 

Mr. Commissioner Davenport had maps of every house and building in 
the city. These mapa were corrected regularly every thirty days. 

“You can not d a wing to your house, or a its number, or add to 
its stories or rooms, or c; the character orq ty of the dwelling with- 
out its being registered by the supervisor. * + + 

“Ofcourse, takeshere and e have occurred. Errors were made in 
consequence of mistakes of voters themselves, as to registering their resi- 
— — 8 1 were, ä op Paea and it would 

wrong 0 0 8. m purs y State and Federal officers responsi- 
ble for a few flecks and specks." 

Mr. Cox was for a whole generation a leader of Democracy in this Cham- 
ber. the friend of the letter-carriers, of the Territories, and of all the defense- 
less who had a just cause to plead before the bar of the American Co: 
orpeople. His name has shed an enduring luster on literature and diplo- 
macy as well as on his yest and his country. 

We are content to P ace his estimate of these laws and these men over 
against whatever evil may be spoken of them by those upon whom fortune 
has placed the task of endeavoring to stand in his shoes, though they are 
incapable of following in his footsteps. * + < 

Inasmuch as the repeal of the Federal election laws must haye the effect 
of relegating to State authorities the entire supervision of the election of 
President, Vice-President, and Members of Congress, excluding even the 
vi mild form of observation—for that is about all it has amounted to— 
which has prevailed since 1870, a vote for this bill is equivalent to a yote in 
favor of the several State laws, to which it commits in toto the election of 
these officers. 

It therefore becomes the duty of Congress before passing judgment on this 
bill to examine not only the sections of the Fed: statutes which itis pro- 
pora to repeal, but also the State laws which are claimed by the majority 

be not only sufficient but wise, —＋ a patriotic substitute for those 
pealed. purpose should 


sought to be re: The be to secure fair and free elec- 
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tions. Unless these are had and the coun knows them to be such, the 
Government merited 


whole is brought into 


To save time and I cite the practice in only afew States 
beginning with Mississippt. j 

aA meyer aoe e Ra ELS VONDE SaS ta Ses numbered 
271 The actual vote cast in 1892 was 52,800. Of this vote, Harrison re- 


ceived 1,408, This amazing result may be attributed to the force laws of 
Miss: The perfection of this m consists in the registration, or 


rather gistration of voters. oners of election are ap- 
ted by the lieutenan! or and secretary of state. The 

of the election districts are a ted by the election commissioners, and 

are not to be all of the same tical party, u suitable persons of different 


es are to be had in the tion district. 

In 1890, in November, a new constitution was adopted in Mississippi. 
tion 211 of Article XII has become famous. Its provisions are that on and 
atter the Ist day of January, 1892, every elector shall be able to read any 
section of the constitution of the State; or he shall be able to understand 
the same when read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof. A 
a ero ge shall be made before the next ensuing election after January 1, 


The new registration was effectual, as we have seen. Under the old shot- 


Sec- 


sys which prevailed in 1888, the Republican total vote was 30,006. 

Fr 1222 it fallen off to 1,406, a loss in four years of 29,690 votes to the Re- 

publican N Of course the Republican vote of 1888, as returned, was ab- 
surdly small, but in 1892 it was much smaller. 

The convention ted an election ordinance on the isto! November, 1890; 

and the ture of 1892 passed an act conce: registration and elec- 

tions. Section 13 is in these words: “A person shall not be registered unless 


he be able to read any section of the constitution; or, in case he can not read, 


unless he be able to understand any section thereof when read to him. orgive | 


a resonable interpretation thereof.” The law is based upon section 244 of the 
Constitution already quoted. The elector who cannot read js put toahigher 
test than the one who can. It is easy to account for the Republican loss, as 
hereinbefore mentioned. The registrars are very conscientous (7) men, and 
they see to it that no man, not a constitutional lawyer, ff a Republican, shall 
be admitted to the registration lists. 


Asa Mississippi friend of mine once told me, When a good 
Democrat comes to register we ask him to read some easy sec- 
tion, as for example, Article I, section 4, clause 1,of the United 
States Constitution: The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year,” ote. But when à Republican comes to register we 

uire himto read and explain some such clause as this: No 

of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed.” And then 
headded, ‘‘And it works beautifully!“ Beit remembered that in 
all of the ordinary relations of life this man is a model of integ- 
rity and scrupulous honesty. 

Other States besides Mississippi have enacted recent election statutes; 
among them Arkansas, Tennessee, and Alabama. The purpose of them all 
isthesame. The methods are all alike; but in these recent enactments 
more r attention has been to registration than in the older 
laws. This part of the statutes has been reduced to a fine art. The latest 
act is that of Alabama, passed this year. It is called the Sayre law. In Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, and Alabama all power of appointment of election of- 
ficers comes from central authority. There is nosuch thing as home rule in 
any of theseStates. The most significant feature of the new statutes, how- 
ever, is the dependence of their framers upon each other's wisdom. They 
consult ther and act in coneert. 

No elec has yet been held under the Sayre law of Alabama. Much is 
said abont it in that State, and it has been severely criticised. Thecriticisms 
induced its author to defend his statute, and in sodoing he gave to the world 
some curious information. He said in his article that at the time of the 

of the bill, and in the discussion attendant upon it, the registration 
ture was the feature selected for invective by the malcontents. 

The registration officers, by the Sayre law, are appointed by the governor. 
Mr. Sayre said further: 

applied to the secretary of state of Arkansas for Information as to how 
the law worked there where it had been tried. The deputy secretary an- 


grea’ 
amendment, the blackest crime of the nineteenth century.” 

So Alabama adopted the Arkansas plan. Thelawmukers of one Southern 
oe help those of another. Florida and North Carolina borrow from 


Carolina, and Alabama from Arkansas and Tennessee. But no State 


seems yet to have approached Mississippi in ingenuity. In all of the States 
mentioned, and some othe: however, the appointment of election officers 
possible from the people, and the entire control of 
connected with elections is in an hands, 

In these States a highly complicated system has been evolved by which a 
rtisan victory may be registered whenever desired without any reference 
the intent or action of the voters at the polls. In this way the opponents 

of Federal on of elections obi control and perpetuate their 
—— That these are facts is well known, as everyone knows who cares to 
‘orm himself. It is nowhere seriously denied. 


Surely, Mr. Speaker, after this testimony, which could be am- 
plified almost indefinitely, I am justified in claiming that the 
expediency, the propriety, yea, the necessity of these laws, has 
been established to the satisfaction of all fair-minded men. 

At this point I feel impelled to digress from my main argu- 
ment for a few minutes, Mr. Speaker, to notice a certain air of 
superior virtue, almost of reproac ess, with which gentle- 
men on the other side of the main aisle speak to us about what 
they call home rule. 

In rhythmic senténces they have eulogized local self-govern- 
ment, and have portrayed in glowing terms its 33 de- 
sirability. I trust they will not misunderstand me or that 
I mean it unkindly when I say that as a social and historic fact 
most of them do not know, and never did know from experience 
what local self-government means. I feel like quoting from a 
book with w: all blicans and some good ocrats are 
. And I mean no to the source 
of words, Mr. Speaker, when I quote here. They 


are so pertinent that I can not forbear using them. Referring 
them now to local self-government, the praises of which fall from 
Democratic lips with such unction, I would say to my Democratic 
friends, You draw nigh unto it with your mouth and you 
honor it with your lips, but your heart is far from it.” Come 
with me to Northwestern State, say Minnesota, and I will 
show you 1 self-government as you never saw it anywhere 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line and east of the Mississippi. 
One of the dearest interests of any man’s heart is the educa- 
tion of his children. How is that provided for in the far North 
Star State? The people of the neighborhood assemble in annual 
meeting and determine (each one having a voice in the matter) 
how much school they need, when they wantit, how much they 
can afford to pay, and all the other items needed in carryin 
on that part of local government. Then they vote the requ 
money and select from among themselves the necessary officers 
to carry these determinations into.execufion. This is one ex- 
ample of local self-government, one which is so familiar to us in 
the Northwest as to seem almost as much a matter of course as 
the passage of the sun through the heavens. Thousands of our 
| citizens would be surprised if they were told that so dear an in- 
| terest as this is, in many of the States of even this free“ country, 
| wholly outside of the control of thosa who are most interested. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Will the gentleman 
allow me tointerrupt him merely to suggest that we do that 
now in West Virginia. 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. Well, you have been some- 
| what reformed, I know, and I am glad to be thus corrected. 

Are there any other States to reportcorrections? [After a pause.] 
I hear no response. 

A man can not leave the threshold of his own home to go to 
his neighbor's without using the publicroad. Mayhap crossing 
his way is a river too deep to ford, so across the river must be 
built a bridge. How do we construct roads and build bridges 
in Minnesota? The people meet in annual assembly; and, after 
hearing the report of supervisors as to what has been done in the 
year just ended, and recommending what should be done the 
coming year, they deliberate and determine on the improve- 
ments to be made and then vote the money to pay for them. 
They make the plan of action for the year and then elect men to 


carry the provisions into practice. 

And thus I might go on, giving a picture of a state of affairs 
in which each household rules its own h tone; where no 
man is hindered or intimidated at the polls; where on elec- 
tion day, literally “equal before the law,” the journeyman in 
his jeans and the banker in his broadcloth wait with equal pride 
an oppor anito 5 his ballot, each standing proudly erect 
in the regal glory of American citizenship, and neither having 
any doubt that the ballot he deposits will be counted as cast. 

And now, by way of contrast, . Speaker, let me quote from 
the practice of one of the most liberal and enlightened of the 
Southern States. I refer to Maryland: 

Do we want a road supervisor? We must send toa Bourbon County board 
and haye some heeler appointed. Do we want aconstable or a school trus- 
tes? The same board will provide for us. Do we want a justice of the peace: 
The governor appoints him. The people can not be trusted to elect. Is it 
any Wonder our roads are r, our government slack, our schools inefii- 
cient, our people discouraged, and our lands almost valueless? 

I said, Mr. Speaker; that the ropie within the limits I indi- 
cated do not know in practice what local self-government means. 
That it may not be pleaded that the present situation is one of 
the results of the war, I will now quote from De Toqueyille’s 
famous work, Democracy in America, published many years be- 
fore the war. This great French observer and student of politi- 
cal systems says, after n careful personal study of our State and 
national institutions: 

The more we descend toward the South the less active does the business 
of the township or parish become; the number of tes, of functions, 
and of rights decreases; the population exercises a less te influence 
on ; town mee are less frequent, and the subjects of debate less 
numerous. The power of the elected magistrate is a ented, and that of 
the elector diminished, whilst the public spirit of the local communities is 
less awakened and less influential. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of these facts, does it not seem 
rather presumptuous in the gentlemen on the other side to ac- 
cuse us of trying to ‘‘ centralize the powers of the Government?” 
Or is this simply the old cry of stop thief?” 

In drawing my remarks to a close, I can notforbear as the 
porma on the other side, Why do you propose to pent these 

ws? As shown conclusively yesterday by my distinguished 
friend and colleague [Mr. TAWNEY], you are not under any ob- 
ligation todoso. Your eons pe does not demand it. Indeed, 
as I see it, it would be a breach of faith in you to doit, Your 

never could have triumphed on that issue. 

I wish to show you further that it is not to your material in- 
terest to do this It will not pay you of the sunny South- 

ippi, far from the great markets of 
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the world, out on the prairies of Iowa and southern Minnesota, 
and even farther west, land commands from $40 te $159 an acre, 
and this is for legitimate farm purposes, not for speculation in 
“ town lots.” By contrast consider the following: 


A ne per in a town in Maryland states that a landowner near Wash- 
ington offers 500 acres of land 7 miles from the national capital for $15 
an acre, and that there is timber enough on it which in cordwood and oth- 
erwise would for it. The party wants the editor to hnnt up some 
Northern man who will buy it, and the editor makes an object lesson ot it in 


with, to oes can management. Here are some of the 
“Why sho such land be offered at such low fi; ? do not North- 
ern men jump at such offers? Simply use urbonism has kept Mary- 
land fully fifty years behind the 77 
improvements, no toleration of methods, that make communities wealthy 

8 no chance for the le, no public spirit, no home rule, no 
elections of minor officers by the e. 

* — * * * s * = 

Can men be to leave a home where the people govern, where the 
township 8 home rule, good roads, schools, toleration of 
opinion, to locate where they will be ruled by a conclave of political bosses 
more imperial, more despotic, less solicitous for domestic prosperity or pub- 
lic welfare than a Russian despot—a set of bosses that wouldrather harp on 
the last chords of Calhounism than devote a thought to the mending of a 
bridge or highway two centuries old. 

The repeal of these equitable laws will show to the world that 
you Democrats propose to continue in your old errors. The re- 
2 has been cast upon you that, like a man riding backward 

the cars, you see nothing until itis pe. If you repeal these 


laws this reproach will be more than deserved, for your action 
will show that you do not see a thing even after it has passed; 
or, that if you do, it teaches you no g. 

Bourbo , gentlemen of the South, bourbonism, that spirit 


which is behind your action in this matter, is beyond all doubt 
seriously interfering with your material prosperity. But I pro- 
pose to appeal 3 in behalf of an interest even dearer to you 
than that. Chivalry toward woman and affectionate regard for 
children are two characteristics for which you are distinguished 
among men. In behalf, then, of your children I conjure you not 
to take the action indicated by your bill. 

You are struggling with a mighty problem. In some of its 
phases — have the sympathy of all men who understand the situa- 
tion. But, gentlemen, you can not afford to do evil that good may 
come of it. The experiment has been tried thousands of times, 
and always with the same ultimate result. The difficulties which 

ou now encounter are not primarily of your making; they are 
in large part an inheritance. More than two centuries ago your 
fathers made a mistake the consequences of which they could 
not forsee. Beware lest D Soto action on the pending matter 

ou hand down to your children’s childrena heritage of woe. 

‘or it is among the decrees of Him who changeth not, that 
every wrong act contains wrapped up within itself the seed of 
its own punishment. 

To the small but ares, i band of Populists on this floor I 
put the question, Why should you support this bill? Do you 
not know that itis hurried in upon us at this time in order to 
heal the breach in the Democratic ranks? There are few of 


your social propositions with which I have any sympathy; but 
u hold them honestly. You believe that they should prevail. 
ave you forgotten t a.campaign is now in p in the 


State across the Potomac? Do you realize how near your friends 
there are to victory? And have you stopped to consider how 
much such a victory would mean to your cause? This is a 
shrewd move on the ag of your Democratic opponents to divert 
the attention of their Virginia voters from the silver question, 
upon which they are so seriously divided, and to heal the breach 
that it has caused. Will you aid them to defeat your friends? 

And you Nerthern Democrats, how can you t this bill? 
Have you noted the arguments used? Do you not that car- 
ried to their logical conclusion they justify disruption of the 
Union? Can you not hear in them the echoes of bygone da; 
days which I supposed that every patriotic citizen wished might 
be forgotten? Can you not almost feel the presence of the sheeted 
specters of secession? You were sent here by the votes of men 
whose lives were offered a willing sacrifice in defense of the 
Union. Think you they have forgotten those years of horror? 
Trusted by them to make certain economic changes, which some- 
how they had allowed themselves to be convinced would be ben- 
eficial to the country, think you they will tolerate interference 
with that which they hold sacred? 

And you gentlemen who pride yourselves on your political pur- 
ity, you who were so apiy characterized some weeks ago by my 
friend from Montana [Mr. HARTMAN], you who bear the eupho- 
nious name of Mugwump, how do you like the position that you 
have got yourselves into? You seem to be between his satanic 
majesty and the briny deep, and I advise you to take to the water. 
And ee you who spoke this afternoon, who bear a name 
hon wherever the English language is spoken, a name which 
will be venerated as long as great aceomplishments and lofty 
purposes are honored among men—a name which you bear, sir, 


not unworthily-—how can you support this bill? If, as some peo- 
ple believe, the spirits of the departed look down upon us, what 
think you would be the feelings of your distinguished sire, whose 
classic words at Gettysburg and elsewhere in behalf of this 
Union are an undying part of American literature—how think 
you he would feel to see you vote for this bill? 

The pressure of a seeming political necessity is so strong, Mr. 
Speaker, that I fear that men who do not in their hearts ap- 
prove this bill may feel impelled to vote for it. It is within the 

wer of the majority to pass it. 

But I would bs false to my own best instincts, Mr. S er, if 
I did not here publicly protest against it. This feeling is 80 
strong as to have overcome my natural disinclination as a new 
member to address this House thus early in my career. 

I protest in the name of those who ered the direful conse- 
quences of the application of a similar principle in the Articles 
of Confederation. 

I protest in the name of the unnumbered heroes who offered 
their lives in defense of this Union; the heroes dead, who lie in 
their last resting place on the hillsides and in the valleys of the 
sunny South, over whose ashes the sad pines are sighing a re- 
quiem; the heroes living, many of them broken in y and 
racked with pain, who are passing down the western slope toward 
the setting sun 2 in their weakness by the consciousness of 
patriotic service faithfully performed in the hour of the nation’s 
peril, who glory in a nation saved, a race delivered.” 

I protest in the name of the people of our own aged of the 
people of other lands, whose eyes are turned to this in hope and 
whose life is brightened by our national sunlight of liberty un- 
der law; and of the millions yet to be, in whose interest our in- 
stitutions must be preserved. 

Withall the vigor of nature, Mr.S er, I protest against 
the of bill. the name of all that men esteem good 
and great, I protest, I protest. [Long continued applause. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as the result of a political 
victory without parallel in the history of the Republic, the 
Democratic party finds itself in control of the legislative and 
executive departments of our Government, and in a position to 
redeem its pledges made to the people. 

By admit into the Union States deficient in population 
and in mange r elements desirable in statehood, and by keep- 

out of the Union Territories with much larger populations- 
better equipped in all respects tosustain home government, 
the Republicans secured and maintained control of the Senate, 
and no doubt congratulated themselves that they were too 
ones | intrenched in that body to be dislodged by the votes of 

e people. 

For twenty years, with rare exceptions, the popular branch of 
Congress, to which the people elected directly their Represent- 
atives, had been in control of the racy. When, in the 
midst of last year’s exciting conflict, we believed we would elect 
our candidate for President and a majority of members of the 
House of Representatives, we little hoped to overturn the Re- 
publican majority in theSenate. The political revolution came, 
and when the verdict of the voters had been registered it was 
found that the party of high taxes, monopoly, centralization, 
and force bills had been relegated to the rear and that the party 
of the people would have opportunity to make good its pledges. 

Mr. poaren unless the men of America shall again so far 
forget their duty as citizens as to reverse the verdict rendered 
last November, and again give opportunity to the Republican 
party to steal away the liberties of the people by means of Fed- 
eral supervision and control of elections, the danger confrontin. 
the American peeple last year will never be estimated or real- 
ized. AsI saw it then and see it now, the future of 65,000,000 
of people was trembling in the balance, and the weal or woe of 
a republic was to be determined by the result. It was the calm, 
sober, and deliberate judgmentof many of the most conservative 
minds in the country that if the Republicans were successful the 
Lodge force bill would become the law of the land, to be fol- 
lowed by anarchy, race war, revolution, and in the end the de- 
struction of republican institutions. Subsequent occurrences 
have demonstrated beyond question that these fears were well 
founded. With stern, unyielding, and relentless determination, 
we have seen a Republican House of Representatives, encour- 
aged and abetted by a Republican President, pass a most nigue 
tous and liberty-destroying measure, under which the elec 
of the e would be controlled absolutely andentirely by irre- 
sponsible Federal agencies. 

The voters of the country have but recently decided over- 
whelmingly against such methods and such measures; and yet 
we have seen the Republicans in this Co refuse to vote; 
we have seen them break a quorum in order to prevent consider- 
ation of a bill hav. for its object the repeal of the Federal 
election laws now in force. If proof were needed of their blind 
devotion to the doctrine of Federal supervision of elections, of 
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their utter disre and contempt for the expressed wishes of 
a vast majority of our pepe, we had that evidence when we saw 
the Republicans in this House refuse to vote in order to prevent 
consideration of the bill under discussion. 

I repeatit, unless the people shall again place the Republican 
pey in power and thus give them opportunity to e away 

om the States ths control of their own elections, an opportu- 
nity which the past history and conduct of the Republican party 
shows it would seize upon promptly and act upon unserupulously, 
if presented, the country will never realize or appreciate the dan- 
gers to free institutions avoided by the defeat of the Republican 
party at the polls last November. 

Those of us who lived in close and doubtful States know with 
what fierceness the political battle raged, with what determina- 
tion our political adversaries contested every inch of ground, and 
with what relief we contemplated the great victory won by the 
champions of free institutions. 

Sir, the Republican party is not closer or more strongly wed- 
ded to the doctrine of protection than it is to the principle of 
Federal control of elections. By the one process they would rob 
the masses of their substance, and by the other they would steal 
away the liberties of the people. The Democratic party in Con- 
gress has been solemnly commissioned by the American people 
to tear down the walls of protection and to wipe from the statute 
books the last vestige of every law which stands as a menace 
against home rule, and we can not too speedily enter upon the 
good work assigned us. 

Mr. Speaker, the masses of our Republic have suffered long 
and grievously from unequal and onerous burdens imposed upon 
them by unfair class legislation; they have been patient under 
most exasperating and trying circumstances, and the revolt of 
last year was a rebellion of the oppressed against the demands of 
most exacting taskmasters. Sir, the people of this coun are 
terribly in earnest and will not brook trifling or delay. ey 
have trusted and confided in the Democratic party, and we, as 
their agents, but perform the trust confided tous and keep faith 
with the people when we by legislation destroy the twin evils 
of high-tariff and force-bill legislation. 

Sir, the existence of any law that authorizes the interference 
on the part of Federal officials with the elections in the States 
is an impeachment of the honesty, integrity, intelligence, and 
patriotism of the ple, and a standing menace to free govern- 
ment and republican institutions. To pass a Federal election 
law is to commit a crime against civilization. For us to permit 
alaw of this character to remain on the statute books would be a 
breach of trust and a violation of the promises solemnly made to 
those who have elected us. The popular verdict has been ren- 
dered in favor of the bill now being considered, and it is our duty 
to carry into effect the desires of the voters of the Republic. 

Many issues and numerous questions were discussed during 
the last campaign. any influences operated to place the Dem- 
ocracy in power, but it is absolutely certain that the well-based 
fear on the part of the people that the Republican party, if 
longer kept in ascendency, would enact laws tending further 
towards centralization and would place the control of the elec- 
tions in the hands of the Federal authority, had more to do with 
influencing the ponar verdict than all other causes combined. 
The people realized that it was a serious and unfortunate condi- 
tion existing, in which the hard-earned substance of the great 
masses of the people was legislated away from them and into 
the pockets of a privileged class, but above and beyond every 
other consideration, above and beyond every other right to 
be jealously guarded and protected was the right of the peo- 
ple to control their own affairs; the right of franchise to be 
exercised untrammeled and withoutinterference. The verdict 
of the people was a protest against any infringement upon the 
doctrine of home rule, without which government is a mockery 
and freedom an idle dream. A 

Mr. Speaker, the laws which this bill proposes to repeal are the 
relics ofthe fratricidal strife which separated our people thirty 
years and the heri of the reconstruction period during 
which States of this Union were by the rule of the bayonet re- 
duced to mere dependencies. To wipe these laws from the stat- 
ute books is a duty we owe to the best interests and prosperity 
of our country and to ourselves, as well as to those who may come 
after us. If the condition ever existed when such laws were 

roper or necessary, twenty-seven years of profound peace in the 
Re ublic have removed the circumstances and surroundings 
which could give excuse for the longer existence of any such 
` measures; and it is to be profoundly regretted that the epre- 
sentatives of the people, regardless of party, can not unite in a 
patriotic purpose to repeal these laws, which are a blot upon our 
civilization and a disgrace to the Republic. It is to beregretted 
that a great political party is found arrayed against the repeal 
of the Federal election laws. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clear that the patriots who framed the Con- 


Congress 


stitution of the country never contemplated that the language of 
the Constitution relating to the subject and providing hap- 


The times, places, and manner ot holding eiections for Senators an. 8 
sentatives shall be bed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but 
e may at any time by law makeor alter such regulations, except 


as to the places of choosing Senators— 


should ever be construed to vest in Congress the right pri- 
marily and originally to enact laws prescribing the times, 
places, and manner for holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives;” and the history of the period, the discussions in and 
actions of the conventions of the original thirteen States which 
adopted the Constitution, demonstrate clearly and prove beyond 
controversy that it was never intended that Congress should 
pas laws prescribing the times, places, and manner” of hold- 

g such elections except in the event the States had refused to 
provide the necessary machinery for such electionsor where the 
States were unable to do so because of revolution, etc. Every 
State has provided such regulations. But whether such right 
existed primarily in Congress or not, reasonable and thinking 
men, regardless of party, must now conclude that there is no ne- 
cessity for the existence of such laws, and that a policy which 
would naturally bring Federal laws and Federal authority in 
conflict with State laws and State authority; a policy which must 
breed unrest and uneasiness among the pope, and produce fric- 
tion, confusion, and controversy, should no longer be pursued, 
and can not be too strongly condemned. 

It is to be very much deplored that the minority of the com- 
mittee reporting this bill have found it necessary to rehash the 
false statements and unpatriotic utterances concerning the South 
and her propie, so long the stock in trade of Republican politi- 
cians. The minority in their report have said: 

Whatever may have been the necessity for the enactment of Federal 
statutes supervising the elections in the 7 Northern cities, an added ne- 
cessity has arisen in the South, because of State laws and their operation. 
Through Kuklux violence in nearly all of the Southern communities the 


gradually gained control of every branch of the State 


Democratic part 
he murders and assassinations committed have passed into 


T 

sory. Through these the State governments were seized; then came the 
enactment of the Southern force laws, by which usurped power is retained 
in all of the late Confederate States. Although there are still occasional 
instances of violence, this is no longer 1 the laws are 80 
tramed that the Democrats can keep themselves 8 on of the govern- 
ments in every Southern State. e details of the laws of the various 
States differ, but the p of allisthe same. The predominant design 
every where is, however, to keep from the people the choice of their inspect- 
ors or judges of elections. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of which I ama native and in part rep- 
resent is one of the Southern States. The gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED], in the debate of some days since saw proper 
to refer to West Virginia asa State made outside the Consti- 
tution.” Iwill be oned, I trust, if I digresssufficiently now to 
state what I intended to say then in answer to the distinguished 
gentleman, but was prevented from so zomg by the demand for 
the previous question. It may be that West Virginia was made 
outside the Constitution,” but the explanation of the fact that 
West Virginia came into the Union in an unconstitutional way 
is found when we remember that that State was admitted into 
the Union by a Republican Congress during a period of war and 
for partisan p s. But whether made outside the Consti- 
tution” or not, West Virginia is in the Union, and her Repre- 
sentatives are here, the peers of any other gentleman upon this 
floor, and are not to be browbeaten or cajoled intosilence by any 

entleman from any State. I take it that the chief objection 

ublican politicians have to my State lies in the fact that she 
is 8 c and is likely to remain so, and vituperation, abuse, 
and mis representation not persuade our people to vote the 
5 ticket. Republican success means a force bill, and 
so long as this Republican party exists the danger to free insti- 
tutions confronts us. We may not agree upon financial questions; 
we may differ as to policies to be pursued, but so long as Re- 
publican success and bayonet rule stare us in the face we must 
and will vote the Democratic ticket. 

The minority say: : 

Although there are still occasional instances of violence, this is no longer 
necessary, because the laws are so framed that the Democrats can keep 
themselves in possession of the government in every Southern State. The 
details of the laws of the various States differ, but the purpose of all is tho 
same, etc. 

Speaking for West Virginia and for West Virginians, I assert 
with all the force and power which language can express, that 
so far as West Virginia is concerned this declaration is not jus- 
tified, and T denounce it as a slander upon my State and her 

le. Theelection laws of that State, enacted by Democratic Leg- 

latures, are conservative, broad, passed in a spirit of fairness, 
and intended to guarantee to every qualified voter the inalien- 
able right to cast his ballot for the candidates of his choice. 

The criticism is made against our election laws, and with some 
degree of reason, that they are too liberal and do not guard suf- 
ficiently the elective franchise; and I desire to say that the his- 
tory of the elections in that State, and more especially in the 
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recent past, shows the danger to our people is that our laws may 
not be sufficiertly rigid to prevent, in many cases, the casting of 
illegal votes, and that the election frauds committed have been 
committed by the Republicans. I charge it against the Repub- 
lican politicians of that State that they have time and again en- 
deavored, by means of illegal votes, to place that State in the Re- 
publican column, In 1888, by a preconcerted system of illegal 
voting; the Republicans attempted to defeat the will of our peo- 
pe Resort was had to these methods in 1892 to carry our State 

or the Republicans, and it was only by means of most diligent, 
active, and determined efforts that it was prevented. 

The State was colonized with thousands of illegal negro voters, 
and it was with much difficulty and exertion that our State was 
prevented from being turned over again to the tender mercies 
of radicalism. 

Gentlemen have stated that the Federal election laws are 
dead letters upon the statute books. Sir, only last yerr, in 
our State, Republican Federal officials demonstrated by their 
action the danger to the people of permitting to remain in force 
the laws which we now seek to repeal. The district attorne 
and marshal of our State saw proper to leave their homes an 
travel hundreds of miles intoa Republican county and away 
from the Congressional district in which they resided, and to lose 
their votes, in order, by their presence and action and the acts 
of their minions, to encourage, if not to induce, illegal voters to 
cast their ballots for the Republican candidates, and thereby 
to carry a Congressional district and a State for the Repub- 
licans. The actions of these Federal officials are best explained 
in the following telegrams and letters and affidavits from gen- 
tlemen of unimpeachable integrity. These papers are copies of 
documents on file at the Department of Justice. 

I send to the desk and ask to have read the letters and some 
documents in this connection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

f OHARLESTON,\W. VA., April 3, 1888. 

My DEAR SIR: Iinclose herewith correspondence with Dr. W. R. Iaeger, a 
1 citizen of McDowell County, who is known to yourself, and whom 
11 to be a good citizen and whose statement is entitled to the highest 

It is due to you that I should state, as chairman of the Democratic State 
committee, I had a good deal of correspondence with Mr. L. E. Tierney, 
chairman of the Democratic executive committee of McDowell Count; 
regard to the action of Mr. Sturgiss, the district attorney, and Mr. te, 
United States marshal, at the election in 1892. 

The day before the election I received a telegram from Mr. Tierney, stat- 
ing in substance that Mr. White, his deputies,and Mr. Sturgiss were pres- 
ent at the 8 I thereupon sent a telegram to Mr. Tierney, urgi: him to 
do all in his power to maintain order, and to see that only the le vote of 
that county was cast. I inclose you anewspaper account of that correspond- 
ence, which, of course, was by telegram. 

The known fact in our State that the Republican party intended at the 
election of 1892 to repeat the outrages upon the ballot box so successfully 
exposed by us in 1888, caused me to pay close and careful attention to that 
county. e not only had the entire vote listed, but we caused to be made a 
list of theillegal voters in that county whom we suspected the Republicans 
would attempt to vote at the election, and placed these lists in the hands of 
the county and local committees and of the challengers at each one of the 
voting places. Before placing these lists in their hands we had carefully 

pared, by nced men, a short history of these ill voters, show- 

when they came into this State, how long they had been in the State, and 
the reasons why they were not under the laws of West Virginia legal voters. 

I desire to say, further, that after the election I had a conversation with 
District Attorney Sturgiss, in which he told me that he had been present in 
McDowell County at the election in 1892. 

Yours, very truly, 


Hon. JOHN D. ALDERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the residue of this corre- 
spondence and accompanying papers, which are somewhat volu- 
minous, I will not ask to have read at this time if consent is given 
that I may insert the contents in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia inserting in the RECORD the corre- 
spondence and papers, a part of which has been read. 

There was no objection. 

The documents are as follows: 


W. E. CHILTON. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., April 8, 1898. 

DEAR SIR: Seeing that you are in Charleston, and knowing that you 
are a citizen of McDowell County, and that you were a candidate in your 
county for the office of sheriff at the election of 1892, and knowing that you 
have knowledge in regard to the action taken by the United States district- 
attorney for West Virginia, and the marshal at the election, you will confer 
a great favor upon me by giving me a statement in writing, as to what you 
know of that matter. 

Yours, very truly, 


W. E. CHILTON, Chairman, 
Dr. W. R. LAEGER, City. n 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., April 3, 1893. 

DEAR SIR: I was present at the polls at the election of 1 at Elkhorn 
Station, in MoDowell County. one A tho voting places for . — district 
and Browns Creek district, and remained all day of election. y 

United States Marshal White, of West V; and District Attorney 
Stur; were there present all day, and by their 1 a strong 
moral sup to the opposition, and what we thought, and believe, was 
a F trong attempt to vote a large number of illegal votes at those precincts. 
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During the day Gen. Sturgiss was in frequent communication with the mar- 
shal and his deputies. 
It had been publicly stated that the Republican party intended to vote 


hundreds of negroes in McDowell County whom the State committee and our 
Democratic county committee knew were illegal voters and not entitled to 
vote in that county. The State and local committees had made lists of these 
illegal voters, andas Elkhorn district and Browns Creek district, which ad- 
oin each other, contained a large negro voting population, in fact the largest 
the county, t interest was centered at that point, and the atten’ 
of both politic: rties was centered at that place. There is no doubt in 
the world that a number of illegal votes were cast at the precincts 
above referred to, and but for the intimidating effect of the United States 
marshal and his deputies at the polls and the moral support given them by 
the United States district atto ney we would have been able to have prè- 
vented a large number of illegal votes from being cast. 

By the public prints and the publicand private utterances of all the Demo- 
cratic committees it was known that we intended to protect the rights of 
every l voter in that county, and the only purpose which we intended to 
accomplish was to prevent a eae of the outrages upon the ballot per- 
petrated in the election of 1 We feel that the district attorney had a 
prominent part, as above set forth, in having a large illegal vote cast in our 
ry tolaw. His presence there was a menace to our civil au- 


people. 
Stur and Marshal White came to that precinct the day before elec- 
oar ery = A the 5 Sap Sir * morning ripe? election, mor 
att presence there was solely for the purpose of taking part e 
Siocon neither of them being residents of that county. 
ours, truly, 


Hon. W, E. CHILTON, 
Chairman Democratic State Committee, Charleston, 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
County of McDowell, ss: 

This day personally appeared before me, J. ene a notary public 
in and for said county and State, L. E. Tierney, chairman of the Democratic 
e of the said county and State, deposes as follows: 

On the 8th Se of November, 1892, George C. 1 United States dis- 
trict attorney for West Virginia, and H S. White, United States marshal 
for West Virginia, were in this county aiding the Republicans to defeat 
Grover Cleveland and carry that State for the ublicans. Said Stur; 
and White held forth at the Houston Coal and Coke Company’s store; 
store was one of the voting precincts in Browns Creek district and a voting 
place where a large number ot negroes voted. 

The said Sturgiss and White came from distant part of the State to prob- 
ably carry out the modus operandi of the Republican managers, From the 
fact they were vested in United States power, their official standing had a ten- 
dency to overawe the Democratic workers from working as hard as they 
should for the election of Grover Cleveland for President. Thesaid Sturgiss 
and White lost their vote; their presence also had a tendency to give backbone 
to the illegal negro voter. The said Sturgiss was off and on in this coun 
for two or three weeks before the election, instructing the negroes in re 
to Toog the Republican ticket. 

I myself was told by one of their ng feed marshals, who was at the Pow- 
hatan vot: precinct, that the said Sturgiss instructed the negroes ti 
could vote West V la, even if they had their families in Virginia. 
One of our election officers at the Kyle voting place toldme Dan gham, 
a deputy marshal. told the negroes if they were not allowed to vote atthis 

ct they should goto Elkhorn. This was the place at which ee and 

hite held forth, asthe Houston C. and C. 8 store is at Elkhorn. I 
saw myself a at many negroes leave the vot 15 precinct, where our men 
watched carefully for illegal voting, and go to Elkhorn and vote. Judging 
from the action of the CAA marshals on that day, they were instructed to 
send all thenegroesto Elkhorn. Ihad a competent corps of men list fully 1,200 
illegal voters, the majority of which were negroes. challengers were 
all oer with this 2 numbers of these illegal votes were cast. Our 
challenger at Elkhorn, L. D. Colomon, reported to me that he re- 
uested Marshal White to arrest some of those fllegal voters. This White 


d not do. 
county chairman of the McDowell Democratic county bp nen ty He 
and White had a ten to overawe 
kbone to a great 


As ity 
hold the presence of Sturgiss 
Democratic workers, and also had a tendency to give 

deal of the 2 voting. 

* the following telegram to W. E. Chilton, Democratic State com- 
; “ELKHORN, MCDOWELL County, W. VA., November 7, 1892. 


“W. E. CHILTON, Charleston, W. Fu.“ 


Wire following to all State papers, to appear in morning issue: 
‘THE FORCE BILL INAUGURATED PREVIOUS TO PASSAGE. 


“The Federal court of West Virginia, with the rp eer of Judge Jackson, 
has been in session all day in this county, swearing in United States marshals 
to take on of our polling stations, with the intention of contro 
our election, as it is known the people of this section have resolved to cas 
their vote in the interest of the Democratic party. With bold effrontery thi 
assert that they are thus empowered toncsby the provisions ofsome Fede 
law which is known only to themselves. 

“Will the intelligent voters of the United States indorse such an unwar- 
ranted and op ve act by their votes cast on to-morrow’s election? 

“L. E. TIERNEY." 


Above telegram proves that Iinstructed our State chairman that Sturgiss 
and White were in this county. 
I submit also a copy of another telegram I had: 


“SWITCHBACK, W. VA., November 9, 1892. 


W. R. IAEGER. 


“To MARSHAL W 
“ Wheeling, W. Va.: 


We thank you for your timely and efficient aid. 


s S. HUTCHISON, 
“ Chairman Republican County Committee.” 
I feel this goes to show White’s 8 in this county gave a great deal 
of help to the Republican leaders of this county. 
L. E. TIERNEY, 
Chairman McDowell Democratic Committee. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, in my said county, this 5th day of 


mei 1893. 
iyen under my hand and notarial seal. 
J. R. GREENAWALT, Notary Public. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
County of McDowell, ss: 

I, J. R. Greenawalt, a noi 
hereby certify that 


public, in and for the county and State afore- 
ames Wetherman personally appeared belore 


said, do 


ed 
was at the Houston Coal and Coke Company 


precinct in B 
istrict, also at the Elkhorn ct. White was at the Houston precinct, 
in Brown's Creek e ce of these men, occ the posi- 
tions they had by their official ter, tended to overawe and ate 


Democratie workers and voters and sanctioned the casting of a number of 


illegal votes.. The deputy marshals were extremely active and ive 
er instructions from their superiors, and even went into the polls and 
volunteered instructions to the commissioners and clerks, and also insisted 


on the colored voters to go to Elkhorn to yote, where the said White and 
Sturgiss were stationed. 

Given under my hand and notarial seal this 5th rR 7 1893. 5 

J. R GREENA WALT, Notary Public. 

The following is the newspaper account of the correspondence 
to which Mr. Chilton in his letter refers, and was 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of November 8, 1892: 

The following telegram was received last night by the chairman of the 


Democratic State 
“ ELEHORN, W. VA., Vovember 7, 1892. 
“W. E. CHILTON, Charleston, W. Va.: 


“Sturgiss and whole Federal court here to appoint marshals for all our 
voting precincts p to control our election here. Confer with Jud 
Jackson as to the right of United States marshals at our polls. Wire me 
decision at once. 


“L. E. TIERNEY.” 
In respose, Chairman Chilton promply sent Mr. Tierney the following: 


- “ CHARLESTON, W. VA., November 7. 
“L, E. TIERNEY, Elkhorn, W. Va.: 


Preserve 
righ telegram; they con- 
tain the proper advice and I adhere to them. It can not be possible that Fed- 


t 
pe no right to vio. tizen. This 
committee will prosecute any violations of the election law committed by 


any one. 
4 cool and secure 2 evidence of any violation of law and have 
arres anyone voting legally No power on earth can prevent the 
oo e me 8 oa noes of the State 2 doing their duty. 
This is a an est Virginia is a sovereign State. 

panio, “W. E. CHILTON, Chairman.” 


organization to bein better shape 5 
Si ag a a ee EE 
and Stevenson; and will elect the entire State ticket, 

Mr. ALDERSON. These letters and affidavits, Mr. Speaker, 
clearly show that the United States marsnal and thedistrict at- 
torney of West 1 15 left their homes and went to McDowell 
County, in the Third district of that State, which is my district, 
and were present on election day, and by their presence and ad- 
vice and through their agents encouraged illegal negro voters 
to vote the Republican ticket. Not only that, sir 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Will the gentleman allow a ques- 


Mr. ALDERSON. My time is very limited, and I would prefer 
to get through as soon as practicable. 
r. HAINER of Nebraska. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be allowed to extend his remarks indefinitely. 
Mr. ALDERSON. I do not want to talk indefinitely. What 


is uestion? 

4 HAINER of. Nebraska. I ask this, if the gentleman's 
statement is correct, why there has been no prosecution of these 
officers? Did you compain of them? 

Mr. ALDERSON. „Speaker, the answer is found in the 
existence of the iniquitous statutes under which these offi- 
cials pretended to be acting, and which we propose to repeal by 
the passage of the bill now under consideration. 

I state the substance of these papers in order that the House 
may understand 

r. HAINERof Nebraska. The gentleman has not answered 
my question. The law provides for. the punishment of any per- 
son who by intimidation or fraud prevents a legal voter from 
zapestna his ballot. 

r. ALDERSON. Yes; and it was never enforced, I believe; 
against Republican officials. That has been the history and ex- 
perience of the country. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. If the facts are as the gentleman 
claims, and as shown here in this supposed affidavit, he has a 
rompinta remedy in the courts. I think the facts do not bear 

ou 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Speaker, these affidavits are not sup- 
pees affidavits. but are real affidavits, stating actual facts which 

ve never been controverted, so far as I know. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Whydid younot prosecute, then? 

Mr. ALDERSON. I have answered that question. They 
would hardly prosecute themselves. If prosecutions were on 
foot, Mr. S er, if prosecutions had been commenced and 
ended, and punishment inflicted, I take it that that would be no 
reason why members of this House might not state the facts, in 
order to show to this House and the country that these whole- 
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sale charges of fraud and_rascality and villainy, as applied toa 
whole section and a whole people, are without foundation at 
least so far as the W of West Vir, ‘is concerned.. 
The county of McDowell, in the district which I represent, in 
1890 cast 1,099 votes. It was demonstrated by an actual list of 
illegal voters in that county that there were within its borders 
1, 516 illegal voters, the most of whom, the large majority of whom, 
were negroes. They had come across the border from Virginia, 
and were not entitled to. vote under the laws of West Virginia. 
Claim was made, broadcast and with emphasis, by Repub- 
licans in my own State, and through the Republican press of the 
country, that West Virginia would be carried by the Repub- 
licans. And when the facts had been developed, when it was seen 
After the election, that the means were at d which the Re- 
pobucans had expected to use to debauch the ballotand to carry- 
West Virginia for the Republicans, it was then understood by 
claiming 
mocratic 


the world why it was that they were. so vehementi 

that they would take West Virginia out of the 

column and enroll itamong the si? gape States. 
Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. the gentleman will permit 


me 

Mr. ALDERSON. I beg the gentleman's pardon, but my time 
is very limited, and there is at least one other gentleman whois 
expected to follow me this evening. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I wish simply to remark that if 
the gentleman’s statement is true, then there was great neces- 
sity for these laws. The gentleman has given an illustration of 
the very great necessity for these laws. 

Mr. ERSON. I haye given the facts in a case in which 
Federal officials prostituted their offices, if these statements be 
true, in the interest of the Republican party. The State author- 
ities were entirely competent, and earnestly desirous, if per- 
mitted to do so, to prevent illegal voting. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Thatismadeacrime under these 
laws, and the law.should be enforced against Republicans as 
well as Democrats, of course. 

Mr. ALDERSON. It should have been done, but has not been 
done. I take it that if the gentleman had lived in the Southand 
had been born and reared there, as I was, he would have less 
prejudice than he now has. He would understand the people of 
my section better than he now does, and he would know that all 
of the 2 and all of the honesty, and all ol the integrity, and 
all of the manhood in existence in this Republic is not found on 
the one side or the other of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The complaint I make against Republican politicians is that 
they either misunderstand our poopie or willfully misrepresent 
them. The charge Imake against Republican ticians is that 
they flaunt the bloody shirt and attempt to stir up old animosi- 
ties, instead of endeavoring, like patriots and true Americans, 
to heal over the old sores and bury deep in the grave of oblivion 
the paa differences which existed among our le. 

Ido not know how much fighting the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. HAINER] did during the war. My experience is, generally, 
that the men who to-day abuse the South most-vigorously were 
either camp-followers. dur: the war or gentlemen who occu- 
pied bombproof positions during that period, and who are under- 
taking, by means of arraying one section t the. other, to 
keep themselves in power along with the party to which they 
belong. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. If the. gentleman will allow 
me— 

Mr: ALDERSON: Agreat soldier, speaking-of the late war, 
has said in reference to it—— 

Mr: HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. ALDERSON. Iwill not be interrupted any further. I 
decline to yield. 

Mr. H ER of Nebraska. The gentleman has referred to 
me personally. I wish to make a remark 

r. ALDERSON. My friend's remarks can be made in his 
own time. My time has almost expired. 

Mr. Speaker, a great Federal general, after the war ended, a 
man who had received in his breast the shots of the enemy, who 
had gone out and stood up as a bulwark in defense of the Union, 
in speaking upon this subject, said: 

To its lessons is dence; to profit by ite is wisdom; but 
9 ĩ³Ü ö 

Icommend these utterances to the consideration of the gentle- 
man who has interrupted me. 

Iam not here, sir, to talk about the North or the South. Iam 
here to resent the insinuations and charges made against my peo- 
ple, my neighbors, a whole section, a Whole community, as pa- 
triotic as the residents of any other section, as devoted to the 
Union and to the cause of liberty as any men born and reared 
and living north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


Mr. Speaker. back to the thread of my discourse 
I desire Ae ag that Manai ty cast but 1,099 votes in 1800, 


1893. 
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and in 1892 we found 1,516 illegal voters in that county. Upon an 
investigation it vas ascertained that more than 2,600 illegal vo- 
ters were in the counties of Fayette and McDowell alone. 

These voters were actually listed in alphabetical order, and I 
have at my room printed copies of those lists, which we found it 
necessary to'have printed and placed in the hands of our chal- 
lengers.on the day of election to prevent the Republican 2 
from stealing our State. The material was at hand, and the 
Republicans vehemently claimed that they would carry our 
State, and no doubt expected to do so by means of illegal votes. 
So positive and apparently sincere were their claims that cat 
were able to create the impression that West Virginia woul 
give a Republican majority; and so strong was this impression 
that the press of the country one week after the election placed 
our State and the district which I represent in the doubtful 
column, or stated that both had gone Republican, although the 
Democratic majority in the State was more than 4,000, and in the 
district I represent exceeded 1,900. 

Mr.S r, let us repeal these laws. Let us destroy the op- 
portunity given to Federal officials to conduct themselves in the 
manner set out in the foregoing letters and affidavits. Let there 
be no occasion in the future for the sending of a telegram by the 
chairman of a political committee to a United States marshal 
thanking. him for his “timely and efficient aid,” rendered any 
party in a political campaign on election day. In explanation of 
that statement, 1 want to say to the House that among the papers 
which I have asked to be inserted in the RECORD is found acopy 
of a telegram from the chairman of the county Republican execu- 
tive committee of McDowell County thanking the United States 
marshal for the services he rendered the Republican party on 
election day. Our information and belief is that they voted 600 
of these illegal negro votes in McDowell County in 1892. 

Mr. Speaker, with the Democratic party in power, if advan- 
tages are to be derived during the four ensuing years because of 
the existence of Federal election laws, these benefits would ac- 
crue to the Democratic party, and the good faith and earnest- 
ness of the party of the people in carrying out the ressed 
wish and will of the voters of the country and our o tion to 
Federal control of elections and in favor of home rule will be 
evidenced when every Democratic member of this body shall 
cast his vote in favor of the bill under consideration, as will be 
done on Tuesday next. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party will make good its promises 
to the people. I desire to say, sir, with respect to the ch 

ferred inst the district attorney and the marshal, which 
have sakat to have inserted, that have no personal knowledge 
upon the subject; but itis a fact which has never been denied or 
explained, that those two gentlemen went away from the Con- 
gressional district in which they resided into another Congres- 
sional district, and were present there in the Republican coun 
of McDowell on the day of the election; and so important di 
they deem their services to be to the Republican party that they 
actually lost their votes at home. 

These papers which I have sent to the desk to have inserted 

ak for themselves, and I think they demonstrate most con- 
usively that there is one Southern State at least in which all 
the Republicans are not saints and all the Democrats scoundrels, 
ballot-box stuffers, and negro bulldozers. I thank the House for 
its indulgence and attention. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was to; and accordingly fat 10 o’clock and 32 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


BILLS, MEMORTALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXIIT, bill and resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. CAMINETTI: A bill (H. R. 3725) making an appro- 
riation to carry out the provisions of An act to create the Cali- 
ornia Débris Commission and regulate hydraulic mining in the 
State of California,” approved March 1, 1893—to the Committee 
on A 3 
By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A joint resolution (H. Res. 70) to appoint 
a, joint committee to e e and report upon the construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ö 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 3726)for relief of Dr. John 
B. to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 3727) to correct the mil- 


itary record of John H. Stearns—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 3728) for the relief of the heirs 
of Mrs. Gabriel Le Breton Deschapelles—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. SHELL: A bill (H. R. 3729) for the relief of Mount 
Zion Society—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3730) granting arrears of pension to the 
heirs or legal representatives of William Laval, deceased—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3731) conferring jurisdiction onthe Courtof 
Claims to determine the law and the facts in regard tothe claim 
of John O’Dell—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R.3732) for the relief of Henry 
Gallinger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3733) for the relief of J. Seymour Taylor—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. Š 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3734) for the relief of Newell A. Burrows 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER. of Alabama (by peace: A bill (H. R. 
3735) for the relief of the estate of John R. Bigelow—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3736) for the relief of Matthew B. Nail—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitionsand rs 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred az follows: N 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: Petition of citizens of Anderson 
County, Tex., protesting against unconditional repeal of the 
N of the Sherman law—to the Committee on 

inage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Remonstrance of the National Temperance 
Society against the extension of bonded whisky period—to the 
Committee on baby and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of the Indiana yearly 
meeting of the Society of Friends for enactment of a law pro- 
hibiting use of United States mail for papers con accounts 
of prize fights—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

By Mr. NORTHWAY (by request): Petition of the Ohio An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, composed 
of 250 ministers representing 64,000 church members, praying 
for the repeal of the Geary law—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, October 9, 1893. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. GEORGE ELLIOTT, D. D., of Georgetown, D. C. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. } 

NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE INVESTIGATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of September 30, information in to 

e personnel and e eee of the special commission to in- 
vestigate the New York custom-house; which,on motion of Mr. 
GALLINGER, was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of Pomona Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Center County, Pa., praying for the free coin- 
age of silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Kensington Lodge, No. 217, 
International Association of Machinists, praying for the free 
coinage of silver and remonstrating against the preference of for- 
eign labor by William Cramp & Sons; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of Mayflower Assembly, 
No. 469, Knights of Labor, of Zanesville, Ohio, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the act of 
July 14, 1890, without substituting the free coinage of silver; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of citizens of St. Louis 
Park, Minn., and a petition cf the Northern German Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of St. Paul, 
Minn., praying for the repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese 
Mar which were referred to the Committee on Foreign: Rela- 

ons. 
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Mr. TELLER presented a memorial of 1,350 citizens of Lead- 
ville, Colo., remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called 
Sherman law, except with the substitution of free coinage of sil- 
ver, and remonstrating against the establishment of the gold 
standard in this country and the further restriction of the vol- 
ume of money; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Healso presented a petition of 278 citizens of Georgetown, Colo., 
praying for the unconditional repeal of the Me ey tariff law; 
Ww. was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented a petition of Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 211, of Oshkosh, Wis., pra: ing that the 
new Government Printing Office be constructed by ay’s work 
and not by contract; which was referred to the Committee on 


Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Mr. PAL presented a petition of Typographical Union, 
No. 250 


of Danville, III., praying that the new Government Print- 
ing Office be constructed b ay’s work and not by contract; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr. COLQUITT presented a petition of the Hall County (Ga.) 
Farmers’ Alliance, praying for the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPEAL OF SHERMAN LAW—PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I present a preamble and series 
of resolutions adopted by the Cotton Exchange and Merchants’ 
Exchange of Memphis, Tenn., in joint meeting assembled; and 
inasmuch as they reflect somewhat upon myself, I ask that the 
Secretary may read the resolutions, as I desire to submit some 
remarks in respect to them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lutions, 


Tha Secretary read as follows: 
(Memphis Cotton Exchange. Memphis Merchants’ Exchange,] 


REPEAL OF THE PURCHASING CLAUSE OF THE SHERMAN SILVER LAW. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., October 4, 1893. 
At a jomt meeting of the Memphis Cotton Exchange and the Memphis 
Merchants’ Exchange, held in the rooms of the Memphis Cotton Exchange, 
October 8d, 1893, the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 


adopted: A 
‘Whereas the President of the United States, in consequence of the finan- 


cial ic and paralysis of business, result: from the o; tion of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law, found it necessary to convene Con- 
gress in extra session in August, for the specific p se of immediately re- 


aling that clause; and the United States Senate, having been in session 
lor two months, have made no apparens progress, but have, on the other 
hand, consumed the timein long- ded, commonplace oratory and dilatory 
tactics, thus putting the nation to an enormous and eee expense, 
demoraliz all lines of business and presenting a spectacle o ay ogo 
tency to deal promptly with great emergencies which is deplorable in 


eyes of all inte! we people; and 

Whereas the Uni States Senate is permit its legislation to be 
blocked, and the;commerciai, industrial, and tural interests of the 
country to be thus injured by a minority which is willing to sacrifice the 
welfare of the nation for the moneyed interests of a few mine owners, thus 
defeating that fundamental principle of popular government that the major- 


ity shall rule; and 
Whereas this minority is taking advantage of the traditional freedom 
given to n and conscientious debate to prevent a vote upon the 
uestion which they were convened especially to settle. in a manner which 
most discreditable to the integrity and dignity which have characterized 
that time-honored body, thereby abandoning the high plane of statesman- 
upon themselves the censureof all patriots who are capa- 
interests to general good; and 
rs representing this State are lending theiractive su 
tto this minority, in the face of the numerous earnest petitions whic 
favo been sent from the citizens of Tennessee; and 
Whereas experience teaches that when patience and mildness cease to be 
respected, vigorous methods and plain words have been found necessaryin 
the accomplishment of important measures: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the time for 1 withholding a a expres- 
has passed; tit is the sense of this meeting 
that the undue deliberation and unbusinesslike methods prevailing in the 
Senate at a time when prompt action is so urgent and so vital to the inter- 
ests of the whole country merit the ung ed condemnation of all good 
citizens; be it further 
Resolved, That the traditional Senatorial courtesy, under whose cloak this 
minority is attempting to justify its selfish, obstructive tactics, sets poorly 
indeed upon men who are openly t: to trade their votes, and who have 
so evidently exc the dignity of the conscientious statesman for the 
narrow practices of the politician; that, while there exists in the Senate 
Chamber such a superfiuity of courtesy and consideration, it is advisabie 
that some of it be bestowed upon the people, whose votes put these Senators 
there, and whose votes can send them home again; be it further 
Resolved, That the spectacle of a minority in the Senate, presuming to at- 
tempt to dictate to the people a policy which is radically antagonistic to 
their interests and contrary to their wishes, as Se through their 
chosen President and an overwhelming majority in the House of Represent- 
atives, is thoroughly exasperating to a Republic which has been built upon 
the fundamental ciples of popular government and the sovereignty of 
the people, and merits the righteous indignation of every true American 
citizen; that the motives of this minority of obstructionists, beingno nee 
superior to criticism, they are not entitled to a respect and courtesy ch 


sion of our true sentiments 


cost the nation so dearly, and should be controlled by the ority by means 
of cloture or by the exercise of the right vested in the Vice- ent to re- 
fuse to rec: Senators who are attem to delay the business of the 
Senate, either of which methods of ure would be far more practical 
and dignified than the hol of night sessions and the put of severe 
ite men who have grown feeble in the service of their coun- 

; er 


Resolved, That the Senators re 
have taken been derelict in the 


hi 
ority of the yg in the future; that, in thus ignoring the wishes of 
ey are an more English 


their constituents, assuming arrogance more beco: 
lords than the sworn servants of the sovereign people; that, in offer the 
excuse he did for op tor BATE stands be- 


unconditional * 
fore his constituents a confessed politician; twe 
courtesy the conduct of Senator HARRIS in treating with silent contempt 
the urgent and ctful communications sent by these exchanges in joint 
meeting; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the firmness and wisdom shown by 
President Cleveland in recomm: unconditional repeal and refusing to 
entertain gs iter onc measure; it further 

Resolved, at we urge upon every city in the United States, and every 
section of country, the importance at this time, of holding similar mee 
and giving expressions of the indignation which has been aroused by 
ees jh groaned of the Senate at atime when prompt action is so necessafy, 
and so strongly demanded by the asi 

EMPHIS CoTTON EXCHANGE, 

E. B. CARROLL, President, 


We resent as a flagrant dis- 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, theseexchanges are composed 
of highly respectable, intelligent, and prosperous business men. 

I will not uss the propriety or good taste of their arraign- 
ment of the Senate; but recognizing, as I do, the right of the 
constituent to criticise his representative, und as these resolu- 
tions do criticise, in terms more or less severe, my colleagueand 
myself, I will briefly refer only to the resolutions which are per- 
sonal to my colleague and myself. 

They charge that we have been “ derelict in the discharge of 
duty tó our constituents.” 

Mr. President, with great deference to the opinions of those 
exchanges, I trust that they will pardon me for saying that I 
have the vanity to believe that I know my duty to my constitu- 
ents quite as well, possibly even better, than they do; and w 
they constitute a very intelligent and highly respectable porti: 
of my constituents, they should not forget that they constitute 
a very small proportion of that constituency. 

And I fail to remember exactly when or how they became 
authorized to speak for, or represent the views and interests of 
the whole people of Tennessee. I am inclined to think that if 
the whole people of the State were appealed to they might 
possibly repudiate the authority of these exchanges to represent 
them upon this question. 

But be that as it may, Mr. President, while I have thoroughly 
understood the opinions, policy, and wishes of these exchanges, 
and while I have great oe for the intelligence, energy, en- 
terprise, and integrity of the men who compose them, I can not 
and will not abandon the honest convictions of my whole public 
life, not now short, to adopt their views, which are in direct con- 
flict with my own as to what should be the financial policy of 
this country; a financial policy not for one locality, not for one 
class, not for bankers and merchants alone, but for seventy mil- 
lions of people of all professions, trades, and vocations, and of all 
conditions. Mr. President, I always hear suggestions and argu- 
ment on public a with patient respect, but when the 
fail to convince I have always followed my own judgment, as 
shall do in this matter, be the consequences to myself what they 


miy. 
ut the resolution further says: 


That we resent as a flagrant discourtesy the conduct of Senator HARRIS 
in treating with silent contempt the urgent and respectful communications 
sent by these exchanges in joint meeting. 


Mr. President, I am at a loss to know to what this part of the 
resolution refers. Prior to the reception of the resolutions now 
under consideration, I have received no petition or resolutions of 
joint or ose seve action of these exchanges. But I did receive 
a 5 cation from the president and secretary of the cotton 
exchange. 

I ask the Secre to read the letter communicating the res- 
olutions referred to in the communication. = 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., September 25, 1898. 

Sin: We take the liberty to inclose you herewith copy of the resolutions 
adonted by the national sound money convention of commercial organi- 
zations, held at Was! m, D. C., on the 12th instant. 

The resolutions meet the views of the business men of this city on the 
question of the immediate repeal by the United States Senate of the 
chasing clause of the Sherman silver law, and are in accord with the ac 
previously taken by the Memphis Cotton Exc’ in the matter. 

We ask your earnest consideration of them and your support. 


Very respectfully, 
E. B, CARROLL, President. 
HENRY HOTTER, Secretary. 
Hon. ISHAM G. HARRIS, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


1893. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the RECORD shows that on the 
28th of September I presented it and the resolutions to the 
Senate. I read from the RECORD of the 29th of September: 


Mr. HARRIS. The Cotton Ex of Memphis, Tenn., sends to me, with 
the approval of that exchange, resolutions adopted by the national sound 
money convention of commercial organizations held at Washington on the 
12th of September, 1893. The resolutions favor the 5 of the pending 
bill, House bill No. 1. I move that they lie on the table. 


The bill to which the resolutions referred having been reported 
by the committee, and being on the table of the Senate, all such 
resolutions and petitions went to the table to accompany the bill 
to which they referred. 

There could have been no disrespect in that proceeding. 

But, Mr. President, on the 23d of AugustI received a telegram 
signed by the presidents and cashiers of the banks of empha 
making an earnest and eloquent argument for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman acf. 

The 3 will please read the telegram which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 


cated. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
[Telegram.] 


To Hon. ISHAM G. HARRIS, Washington, D. C.: 

The banks of Memphis are owned by the merchants, the mechanics, the 
farmers, and the laborers, the bone and sinew of Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas, and can prosper only when the whole people prosper, and are 
crushed when the people are crushed, and these people, through their om- 
cers, have a right to heard. We urge you to use all your persuasive 

‘er with every Senator and Representative of the three States to man- 
y come to the rescue of your people, their people, and the whole people 
from 1 bankruptcy and ruin. 

With the Wilson bill enacted into law confidence in the ability and inten- 
tion of the Government to retain and maintain the standard of value will 
be 9 established, and the two billions of money in the United States, 
now locked up by distrust, and millions from Europe, will haste while 
they’are so cheap, to purchase the multitude of valuable securities and prop- 

zs now de to an unnatural extent, and thus the channels of 
trade will be rapidly fiooded with more money than could possibly be 
wanted. Thus will come quickly popa and activity of trade on a 
sounder and healthier basis t or thirty P hinge The intensity of the 
pan is now withheld by hope of favorable action, but should Congress re- 
and 
cast. 


AUGUST 23, 1893, 


the remedy so apparent, the distress will advance with rapid strides, 
with calamities and crashes that even the pessimist could not fore- 


First National, by C. W. Schult, cashier; N. M. Jones, president. 
Union and Planters’ Bank, by Napoleon Hill, president; S. P. 
Read, cashier. German Bank, by J. W. Cochran, president; 
John M. Peters, cashier. State National Bank. by A. D. 


Gwynne, president; M. S. Buckingham. cashier. Manhattan 


Savings Bank, by James Nathan, cashier. Memphis National 
Bank, by H. M. Neely, president; J. H. Smith, cashier. Bank 
of Commerce, by S. S. Dunscomb, president; J. A. Omberg, 
cashier. Continental National B „ by J.C. 
dent; C. J. M. Niles, cashier. Memphis City Bank, 
8 R. H. Parker, cashier. State Saving 
liton Green, president. Mercantile Bank, by C. 
cashier. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it will be observed that this 
telegram is not from the joint exchanges, or either of the ex- 
changes, but from nineteen bank officers. all of whom are highly 
respectable and intelligent gentlemen, but it asked no answer 
from me; it was simply an ar, ent addressed to me, and in- 
tended to control my action, which I have preserved. 

It is also true that one of the reporters for the Memphis Press 
called upon me on the day that this telegram was received and 
asked me what answer I would give. I told him that the estab- 
lishment of a financial policy for a great country such as this, 
70,000,000 of people distributed over a vast area, was rather too 
large, too important, and complicated a question for me to un- 
dertake to discuss in a telegram, a letter, or a newspaper inter- 
view, but at no distant day I would discuss it in the Senate and 
every citizen of Tennessee should have an opportunity to see 
my views upon the question and the reasons for the vote I should 


give. 

In this there was no discourtesy to the bankers, actual or in- 
tended, and certainly none to the exchanges, for they do not 
ap in it in any way whatever. 

. President, these exchanges may resent the fact that I do 
not yield obedience to their recommendations, but there is not 
the slightest shadow of foundation in truth for the charge that 
I have at any time or in any way treated them with discourtesy; 
and as to the character of courtesy with which they have treated 
myself and the Senate, I will leave them to consider and deter- 
mine for themselves. Ihave nocomplaints or comments to make 
on that point, but with the utmost respect and with no feeling 
of resentment I beg to inform these exchanges that the threat 
contained in their resolution has no terrors for me. 

To fail to follow my own honest convictions of duty would for- 
feit self-respect, and the maintenance of self-respect is vastly 
more important to me than any office within the gift of any peo- 
p'e or all the people of the universe. 


This much I deemed it due to myself to say, and I have said 


it. Iam done. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorial will lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1058) for the relief of Chester B. Sweet, 
of California, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report thereon. 

r. DUBOIS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1040) to aid the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, and South Dakota to support schools of mines, reported 
it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported adversely thereon, and they were post- 
poned indefinitely: à 

A bill (S. 858) to aid the State of Montana to support a school 
of mines; and 

Ko (S. 827) to aid the State of Colorado to support a school 
0 es. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I move that the bill (S. 140), to aid the State of 
South Dakota to support aschool of mines, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
F 4, be postponed indefinitely, for the 
reason that South Dakota is embraced in the bill which I have 
just reported favorably. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXAMINATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. COCKRELL, from the joint commission to inquire into 
and examine the status of the laws organizing the Executive De- 
partments, as authorized by the act approved March 3, 1893, sub- 
mitted a report (No. 47) upon the organization of the Executive 
Departments and other Government establishments at the na- 
tional capital, with information concerning the persons em- 
ployed therein; which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DOLPH. Some days ago I introduced a bill toreimburse 
the State of Oregon for moneys expended in the suppression of 
the rebellion. In doing so I inadvertently followed the action of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, which reported only for the 
principal. The rule has been whenclaims of this kind have been 

d to at least allow interest where interest has been paid by the 

tates. I reintroduce the bill, and ask the committee to consider 

the bill now introduced as my proposition when they come to 
consider the matter. 

The bill (S. 1062) to reimburse the State of Oregon for mone 
expended in the suppression of the rebellion was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. DOLPH also introduced a bill (S. 1063) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of George K. Otis, deceased; which 
was read twice by its title, and, with the pcg cond pers, 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 5 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 1064) for the relief of Johial 
W. Boyd, late of Company. O, Sixth Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. DOLPH, it was 


Ordered, That B. F. Dowell have leave to withdraw his petitionand papers 
2 17 the first session of the Fifty- second Congress to accompany 
ate bill No. 1981, there having been no adverse report. 
REGISTRATION OF CHINESE LABORERS. 


Mr. DOLPH. I submit a resolution, which I ask may lie over 
until to-morrow, and be printed. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to inform the Senate 
whether the Government of China has requested of the United States an ex- 
tension of time for the registration of Chinese laborers in this country as re- 
quiet by the act of Congress entitled “An act to prohibit the coming of 

hinese persons into the United States,” approved May 5, 1892, or has given 
to the United States any assurance that if the time for such registration 
shall be extended such Chinese laborers will register and take out certifi- 
cates; and if such a request has been made or such an assurance has been 
given, to transmit to the Senate copies of all correspondence concerning the 
same. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed, and 
go over under the rules. 

Mr. FRYE subsequently said: Mr. President, I should like the 
Senator from Oregon to modify the resolution which he offered 
in one or two particulars, if he will. As it reads it is a direc- 


tion to the Secretary of State. Lask the Senator to so change 
It as to make it a request. Then, again, the resolution calls for a 
large number of papers relating to matters with a foreign gov- 
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ernment, and in such cases it is usual to provide that they shall 

be furnished ‘tif not incompatible with the public interests.“ 
Mr. DOLPH. The resolution has not been adopted. It has 
been ordered to be printed and go over until to-morrow morn- 
ing. I will say, however, that I do not understand that there 
are any communications on the subject. I expect the informa- 
tion to be that the Chinese Government has not asked for an ex- 
tension of time and that the Chinese Government has not given 
the Government of the United States any assurance that if the 
extension is given the Chinese laborers in this country will reg- 
ister. When the resolution comes up to-morrow, if the Senator 
from Maine then thinks the words he has s ted should be 
a by before the resolution is acted upon I s have no ob- 

ection. 

. PROPOSED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. If there is no further morning business 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. As part of the morning business, 
the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution submitted by the 
cami from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], coming over from a pre- 

ous 8 : 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator from Nebraska has very kindl 
paaa the first consideration of his resolution to my own, whic 

should be glad to have read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution submitted by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOL- 
corr], coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. WOLCOTT 
on the 7th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Finance be.directed to report a 
bill for the coinage of gold and silver, in accordance with the y set forth 
in the bill reported by the committee August 28, 1893, being H. R. I. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, it is now about seven weeks 
since the Finance Committee by a vote of 6 to 5 reported the 
bill under consideration, with its remarkable manifesto which 
reads as follows: 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as EROAAN money, and to coin both gold and 
silver into money of equal intrinsic and ex: ble value, such equality to 
be secured through international agreement, or by such safı s of legis- 
lation as will insure the maint nance of the parity in value of the coins of 
the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the mar- 
kets, and in the ent of debts. And itis hereby further declared that 
the efforts of the Government should be steadily directed to the .establish- 
ment of such = safe — of bimetallism as 5 ay gory 1 na — 
equal ollar coined or issued tates, in the 
— and in the payment of debts. 


Since that time there has been much discussion of the finan- 
cial question of an interesting and instructive character. Sèn- 
ators have differed widely as to the causes of the existing mon- 
etary troubles, and as to the remedy that will cure them, but on 
one point there is perfect accord. We are all friends of silver; 
the only distinction seems to be that some of us are bimetallists 
and the rest of the Chamber are by and by” metallists. 

The pressure of existing conditions has led to many changes 
from former avowals and to the abandonment of life-long prin- 
ciples; but these have everywhere been accompanied by profes- 
sions that present re would be attended or followed by im- 
mediate and affirmative legislation in behalf of silver. These 
assurances have been made undoubtedly in the utmost good 
faith, and they have uniformly been followed by the assertion 
that our financial policy need not, and should not, depend upon 
that of Great Britain or other fo countries, and by the 
guaranty that the President of the United States stood upon the 
platform of his party, and favored the use of silver as the stand- 
ard of value. 

The Senator from Indiana . VOORHEES], in his able and 
comprehensive speech on the 22d of August, which opened this 
discussion, said: 


Beginning with the first speech I made in this body, and down to the pres- 
ent hour, I can recall no vote or word on the subject of coin: and the cir- 
culation of silver, which I would now change or blot from record if I 
could. And now in this. the darkest day ever known for silver amongst 
civilized rew paid 400 shekels “ecur- 

place for the beloved Sara, 

remain forever one of the world's 

great potential factors of finance, commerce, traffic, and daily busi- 
ons. 


ness transacti 

It will neither be demonetized nordriven awayfrom the habitations ofthe 
laboring masses of mankind. It has come down to us from immemorial 
us metals, upholding 
and daughters of 
toil when the scenes through which we are now pass: have grown dim in 
the light and progress of distant centuries. I vote to repeal the Sher- 
man act as I would remove a dead fly from a box of sweet ointment, as I 
would abate anuisance, and wipe out an obstruction torational, wholesome 
legislation. It taints and vitiates our entire financial system, and destroys 


confidence in all business transactions every hour it remains a of our 
laws. Often the question has been asked whether a vote should be given for 
Its unconditional repeal, or whether, before it something in the way of 
asubstitute must be agreed upon to take its 


this confessed evil, this universally con- 

enactment, from the body of our laws. with no other condition than 
my right and free to support and to secure in connection with its re- 
Deal or afterwards by en independent measure, AS the succens — 


Sir, I would at once eradicate 


diate re the primary duty of the hour, may at the time dictat 
peal, pen ry 23 — y ea sound 


silver on an equality with gold. 
In this statement I only ri be 


the declaration. o 
y in national convention at cago in June, 1892, and on which the 
——.— ple restored to the Presidenev one of the strongest. ablest, 


most patriotic characters ever known in American history. 


arr, after analyzing Mr. Cleveland’s letter of accentance, he 
a : 


Wherein the annals of financial legislation can be found a wiser, a stronger, 
& more comprehensive monetary system, or one more richly freighted with 
blessings to the laboring masses of mankind, than is here so briefiy and so 
powerfully 2 — o dares in the face of the clear and explicit words 
which > 1 5 Fane eenn to axes e TS py a — monometallist in dis- 
guise, r e use of go go: one, wearing, for the sake 
of an election to the Presidency, a bimetallic mask? . 

s 0 
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IfI amreminded that he did not repeat his letter of acceptance in his re- 
cent message, the repeai of the Sherman act, my answer is, 


ere 
that while such a reassertion of his well-known views would have gratified 
many worthy and well-meaning people, yet it wasnot necessary on his part 
in order to retain the confidence of the people that he was in favor of the 
and use of both gold and silver on terms which would insurea 
in their values. He has never recalled, retracted, or explained away a single 
word of his letter accep the nomination for the Presidency. His assur- 
ances in that letter are alive and in foree, and as bind this hour as 
they were when first given to the world; and I hereby declare that I am will- 
ing to stand or fall by my faith in the truth and honor of Grover Cleveland 
and in his well-known fidelity to > pledges when once they are e. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chi desires to remind the occupants of the 
—_ that a repetition of this offense will cause the galleries to be cleared 
y. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Sir, I also invoke in this connection the honored name of 


the Secretary of the John G. Carlisle is the peer in intellect and 
spotless integrity of any of the illustrious statesmen who have held thefolio 
of finance since the Treasury De nt was-created, including Alexander 


Hamilton, its first Secretary. t make no mistake in p) 
metallist, concurring fully with the Presidentin support of a 
tem of coinage. T ý 


Asa Democrat, as an American citizen, as a man 1 

justice, fair play, and common sense, I appeal to those around me, to 
the great body of the people, to know whom we can trust, Whom we can be- 
lieve, if we are to turn our backs, at such a time as this, on such men as 
Grover Cleveland and John G. Carlisle? 


Sir, the terms, conditions, and ratios fixing the intrinsic orinterchangeable 


as a bi- 
tallic sys- 


value of these two metals have always from the earliest been matters 
of detail, and will so continue; but the paramount has been de- 
clared and established in the most solemn overwhe manner by 

voice and votes of the American people within the last silver shall 


not be demonetized, that one-half the specie basis of world shall not be 
destroyed, that the volume of paper money now in circulation for the ** 
ment of labor and the ucts of labor shall not be contracted, with t 
consent, to the basis of monometallism, and to the standard and the exist - 
ence of gold alone. Itis not my p at this time to discuss the details 
of coinage, or the number of of each of the s which 
should go into the different coins of silver and gold. 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, not ay: by the American people 
ot ver calling, and condition, Dut also by the people of every tation 
with whom we have comme: relations, that a fair and honest ratio will 
be established and maintained by the American Co and that neither 
the one nor the other of the two metals will be from the public 
service. We will omit no honorable effort to induce tne, vernments to 
unite with us in achieving, by international agreement, ont aed and gi- 
gantic blessing for the human race; but let it be distinctly erstood now 
and for all time to come that the laboring, debt-paying masses of this coun- 
try, constituting nine-tenths of the never, under any circum- 
stances, consent to double the debts of debtors and double the claims of 
creditors by destroying one-half the money authorized by the Constitution 
with which debts may rightfully be = 

It iswell also to remember thatthe American Republic is a Government of 
the o, Whatever may be true ot other nations, and that here on Amer- 
ican soil no system of public policy can stand, or onght to stand, which does 
not rest on the consent of the governed. Nor will I hesitate to say to those 
who are now urging the adoption of monometallism. with gold alone asa 
standard, and a specie basis for all our currency, to the exclusion and ex- 
tinction of silver money, that by virtue of their great powers of self-govern- 
ment the people at the very earliest opportunity will tear down and utter! 
annihilate such an oppressive and destructive system of finance, should it 
ever be established. 

0 s s 0 0 * e 

In fact. no disturbance in business circles or in the channels of trade, in 

connection with silver. ever took in this country until afterthe stealthy 


and treacherous attempt to stab it to death in 1873. 
While silver has been honorably coined on 2 — while it prin 
not discriminated 
to be hawked fn the 


treated with dignity and respect as money 

and dishonored asan ordinary product, a commodit; 

markets, it has never failed to do its duty, and to stand the peer, at all times 

and under all circumstances, of gold. I appeal on this subject with great re- 

apens and with full contidence inthe ultimate result, to the silver-producing 
tates themselves. The very able and distinguished Senators from those 

States need no assuranceof my warm personal regard, nor of my keen and 

anxious desire for the welfare of their constituencies. 

May I not, therefore, submit to them, without offense, that the safety, the 
stability, the honor, and the very existence of a true silver currency in this 
„ the fair and legitimate e of silver rather than its 
sale as on? Must we not, at once and without x back of all 
makeshifts, subter S, and insincere compromises, P. ourselves, 
after the financial deck has been cleared, on the plain constitutional right 
to coin gold and silver into money? Why should any friend of silver money 
from the Pacific, or from any of the other States, vote to retain the Sherman 
act.a day longer as a law? 

* 0 $ s è $ * 

Sir, I do not believe for a moment Inplacing this country on a silver basis 
any more than on a gold basis. Ihave never advocated such a policy. The 
two metals ona ty and in harmony with each other must con- 
stitute the broad and am specie basis required by the vast and progress- 
ive character of American trade and industry. Nor have I the slightest 
faith in the pretense that our silver coin or our silver certificates have been 
driving our gold to foreign shores, where our creditors are said to be sit- 
ting in fear and trembling lest the silver itself should come, or something 
worse, 
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The Government and constitutional methods to coin 


annum of silver mone; 
peo’ 
the 


continued to do so for t 

as at the rateofaboutforty millions a year. At the the 
Bland-Allison act the estimate of gold money in this country was , . 
and when coinage ceased under that act the estimate was more than 8700. 000. 
000. And such was the fuifillmentof the 898 of 1878, and Iam now 

ted to believe that the fair and 1 coinage of silver, its. free 
co: e upon a properly ascertained determined ratio, will banish all 
our gold and put us ona le silver basis 
Imust be 3 tor eving nothing 
gold which have taken place from this country in the last four or five months 


in orderly 
forthe use and benefit of the American 


next twelve years, d 
ncrease—not the decrease, bub the — § ld — the 


le, 


to 
ble. of all money in circulation ; 
certed outcry from terror-stricken business circles, 


pani a con- 
from the whole na- 


tional bank system that nothing can restore public confidence and save 
the public t except the issuance of at least three hundred millions of 
interest-bearing Government bonds. 


And the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY] only a 
fortnight ago said: 


An international D is most desirable, but by no means indispen - 
sable, and, for one, I s never consent that the action or nonaction of for- 
countries shall determine for us our policy as to questions so vitally 
ecting our domestic trade as are the questions of money and the 
volume of our circula! medium. 
e President has now said that the future coinage of silver shall de- 
pend upon international agreement. 


The junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] in his speech 
favoring repeal said also: 


If the friends of bimetallism (and this Chamber does not contain one more 
consistent, ardent, and sincere than myself), if the friends of bimetallism 
are strong enough to impose conditions upon the re) bill, will not that 
same strength suffice to enact bimetallism in aseparate 

va s * o * * e 


Mr. GORDON. Allright. Iam glad of the reminder. I to 
say that there are two methods for executing this criminal. One is by im- 
mediate, the other e EE 9 death; One is proposed by the Finance 
Committee. or a majority of it, the other bya minority, To drop the figure, 
the majority of the committee reports a for late re’ of the pur- 

clause.of the Sherman law with bimetallism to follow. 

The amendment proposes bimetallism and repeal simultaneously. It is 
not necessary for me to say, I trust, that I would unhesitatingly su: pore and 
vastly prefer this amendment, if prompt and favorable action uponit by both 
Houses of Congress were practicable or possible. 

$ * 2 * = 0 $- 

But we are told that unconditional repeal leaves this country in the re- 
lentiess clutch ot monometallism. Mr. President, if that were true. 
might well stand appalled before 30 fatal a ste 
true, 1 should turn my back upon the majority bill as being inimical to the 
highest interest of this country. And if unconditional is passed and 
Congress should seek to take advantage of the situation in order to estab- 

mo: as the permanent policy of this 
arouse from sea to sea the indignant peonio of this Union as they haye never. 
been except by the patriotic frenzy of the sixties. * 

No, Mr. nt, repeal does not mean monometalllsm for this country. 
Monometallism can never find a res place in the American Union. 
However gorgeous its plumage or dulcet its notes to English eyes and ears, 
our people recognize it as the insatiate vulture which has fattened n the 
labor of European 8 and would drive its bloody beak into the very 
vitals of American hope progress. 

s 0 0 
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Mr. President, I will consume the time of the Senate in answering but one 
other objection, That.objection is serious.. It furnishes asubstantial and, 
Ithink, by far the most forceful argument against bimetallism, as we un- 
derstand bimetallism. That argument is that we can not maintain parity 
inthis country without the coöperation of other nations. 

It is undoubtedly true that the problem would be vastly simplified if 
other leading: powers would concur in the movement; but there are two 
factors in this problem which have not, I think, been fairly considered by 
those who disbelieve in the ability of the United States to carry bimetallism 
upon its own shoulders. 


$ „ * ə 0 * * 


the om of Providence. it was reserved for erp —— to discover and 
unlock the hidden wealth of our Pacific slo and Western mountains. He 
might have added, and to pour their fructifying and enriching currents into 
the world's commerce, 


0 = * 8 = * 2 


Mr. President, the day will come—has it not already come—when it wih 
be our duty to lead in broader financial policies? Suppose thiscountry now 
follows Europe in its contracted gold It req nogift of prophecy 
to foretell the results. With this nation and all the other nations bidding 
manna student Bem ZOE id, that metal must necessarily appreciate until the 

ucts of labor lose half their value, while debts will be-d 
some power must be found which can the march of this remo’ 
less 1 in its results however differently intended by able 
and honest advocates. Iam not here, sir, to impugn the motives or assail 


the judgment of those who differ with me on this issue of such transcendent 
t I no more doubt the sincerity of our 


moment to the-American-people. 

great cities than I doubt the honest, sturdy yeomanry of the country. 
There has been from the outset a general consensus of state- 

ment by the Senators whom I have quoted, and by others who 

have spoken in favor of repeal, to the: effect that they were in 
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we 
If I believed that to be 


Government, it would, 


favor of the continued coinage of silver; that it should no longer: 
be treated as a commodity, but should resume its place as a 
standard of value; that because silver was now dealt with as a 
commodity the Sherman law should be repealed, but that its re- 
peal was only sought in order that we might place upon our 
statute books some measure that should restore silver to its 
former pedestal, and insure its perpetual use; that we ought not 
to act as a stool pigeon for Europe, but should assert our finan- 
cial independence. And all these statements were based upon 
the firm belief and accompanied by the solemn assurance that 
the President was in hearty accord with these views. 

These assurances. were entitled to respect, and they received 
it. They would undoubtedly have been aire fea unreservedly, 
had there not existed in this Chamber an underlying fear that 
the President of the United States was opposed to bimetallism, 
and would not approve ony independent measure requiring the 
continued acquirement and use of silver. If this suspicion had 
not existed, there would have been a frank acceptance of the 
situation, ere the belief that 5 3 — and ee. measure 
recognizing silver as a standard ue Wo speedily pass 
Congress and become a law, there would have been 5 
no opposition to the unconditional en of the existing act. 

ithin the last few days, Mr. P. ent, our worst apprehen- , 
sidns as to the position of the Executive have been . The 
open letter, bearing date September 27, which the President 
addressed to the whole country, through Governor Northen of 
Georgia, is one ofthe most remarkable pronunciamentos of this. 
generation. 

The conspicuous phrase it contains, having direct reference to 
this body, is e the question under discussion, and I do not 
care to dwell upon it. The President of the United States, 
while Congress is in extraor session, convoked by his 
proclamation, informs the country that he is astonished by the 
opposition of the Senate“ to the measure he has advocated by his 
message. Such an utterance is intrusive and offensive, and is 
unfitting the relation which should exist between the executive 
and the legislative de ts. It would not be tolerated in any 
civilized country of pe, empire, or kingdom, where legis- 
latures.or parliaments exist; and whatever:may be our attitude 
respecting the great question which we are considering, it 
merits the protest and rebuke of men who value the perpetuity 
of republican: institutions, 

But I do not care to dwell upon this, nor upon the extraordi- 
nary activity of the Administration in its efforts to force indi- 
vidual views on Congress. 

In my own State there is a large and respectable body of Demo- 
crats who are unrepresented in either Chamber of Congress; the 
wishes and requests they have made have been often repudiated 
and ignored, and the offices of that State are being largely par- 
celled: out to en living thousands of miles from Colo- 
rado, who wone. never within the borders of the State, but whose 
vote in Congress coincided with the financial policy of the Ad- 
ministration, 

Equally unimportant to the question under immediate consid- 
eration is the successful attempt of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to avoid the effect of existing law in the monthly purchases of 
silver. It is serious enough, but we are powerless, and we know. 
that the zeal of the pervert is proverbial, and that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury-is but the automatic register of the wishes 
of the Executive, 

What I do desire to call to the attention of the Senate is that 
portion of the letter of the President which refers to his policy 
and views respecting silver. 

Without evasion or hesitancy the President of the United 
States declares that the future of bimetallism must rely upon 
international agreement, and that in the absence of such agree- 
ment he is 5 —. to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
no matter what may be the ratio; 

There is no escape from the manifest oe of this 
or from what must follow unconditional repeal. It means that, 
for the remainder of his term at least, silver is to have no place 
as a standard of value; that it is to be discredited, abandoned, 
outlawed. 

The people of this country, the largest producer. of the pre- 
cious metals, whe believe in the double standard are referred 
to Great Britain for legislation and for relief. 

International agreement is a chimera, a myth. Two mem- 
bers of the lateconference are in this body. They will not hesi- 
tate to tell us that there is no hope for it at this time. Without 
Great Britain’s assent it is impossible. Whyshould she consent? 
Her policy is plain, her interests are evident. Her position is 
well stated by one of the leading witnesses before the late royal 
gold and silver commission, Mr. Watney, as follows: 


9501. ( Mr. Montagu.) Why should a bimetallic convention, 
say; at 20 tol, TS A tarr ult Cee adn Seana o ag pe e AS z 
Answer. I should have to suppose that everybody is wise to suppose that 
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it would remain. I can not suppose that everybody is wise. Just think of 
the folly of the United States when they were a debtor nation in adopting a 
old coinage. They knew nothing about currency matters; they å not 
now that it was going to increase their debt enormously. * + 
9514. Question. You advise foreign countries to adopt silver currency 
while we keep out of it. Do you think that advice is likely to be followed? 
Answer. There I have to make an estimate of the folly of mankind. 
I have said it would be to the interest of the United States to adopt that 
policy, and that therefore it would be foolish for them not to do so. 


And in answer to another question he says: 


9518. I ühope you understood me to say just now, that a universal 
gold currency for every country in the world would be beset, eee possible 
advantage to this country, because weare the greatest tor nation in the 
world, and it would increase the world’s debts to us enormously. isan 
undoubted fact, though no one could properly, Imay say honorably, recom- 
mend it as a policy. 

This remarkable avowal is fitly supplemented by the recent 
statement of the chancellor of the exchequer, which is found 
in the London Times of the 7th ultimo, and which is signifi- 
cant in that it antedates but a few days the deliverance of the 


President: 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT ON THE MONETARY QUESTION. 
In the course of a letter to Mr. R. L. Everett, M. P.—who wrote to the 


the moneta uestion, and poin out the way that majority was obtained 
and the — re ly bad. Sie William Harcourt says: The 


tations which we are not likely to fulñll. As you are wellaware, her 
Majesty's Government entirely adhere to the declaration made in the reso- 
lu 


It is to the tender mercies of such a nation that the welfare of 
our people is to be intrusted! To Great Britain! A country to 
which we are now indebted to the extent of over a thousand mil- 
lions, for she carries that amount and more of our obligations. 
And we are to voluntarily put our heads in the noose, knowing 
that every dollar we owe her will have to be paid with dearer 
money than we received when we sold her our securities; a 
country which has been our only enemy since the Republic was 
foanden: our greatest commercial rival in time of peace, from 
whose competition we have most to fear; whose every policy is 
hostile to our interests, and from which we never obtained any 
concession or fair treatment we did not fight for from the colony 
days until now. 

This letter of the President of the United States changes the 
whole aspect of the situation. When the remarks which Ihave 
quoted were made, the position of the President was differently 
understood. Had it been known, the Senators who favored re- 
peal must have taken different ground. 

It is not yet too late. Surely the friends of silver who have 
advocated repeal only as a stepping stone to a fuller recognition 
of the metal will not follow the Executive further! This great 
crisis demands absolute frankness, and Senators can no longer 
t hold with the hare, and run with the hounds.” 

I appeal to the Senator from Indiana, who is, I know, at heart 
opposed to the abandonment of silver as a standard, who holds 
the key of the situation in his hand, and whose single word of 
approval would give us relief and save this nation from the cruel 
burden of monometallism, to stand with the people of his own 
country and his own flag and against the pro surrender to 
English interests. The only hope for silver is by amending the 

resent bill. There is no hope for an independent measure even 
f it shall pass Congress. 

The interests of the whole people are to be vitally and, in our 

inion, injuriously affected by the parage of the bill as it stands. 

ore than that, a section of this Republic vastly larger than all 
of England and Scotland and Ireland, and which adds hundreds 
of ons annually to the wealth and revenues of the country, 
is to be doomed to black 3 in order that we may inaugu- 
rate gold monometallism in the United States at the bidding of 
the Executive. 

The Senator from Illinois called upon us the other day to vote. 
Mr. President, no time is wasted that postpones the day when 
this measure must become the law. We are accustomed to praise 
our institutions, to congratulate ourselves on our form of gov- 
ernment, and to dwell tapoi the glorious destiny of the Republic. 
If the bill before us s become law, we abandon the hopes we 
have cherished and cast our fortunes with the nations of the 
Old World, where poverty comes as one that traveleth, and 
want as an armed man.” 

Under the false plea thatsilver is the enemy and not the friend 
of our commerce and our prosperity, we are to see a noble industry 
destroyed, a great section made waste and desolate, and the 


rights of the people subverted. We are to be led into the valley 
of the shadow of death, with no rod and no staff to comfort us. 
The sop when taken will be irrevocable, This Senate owes it 
to itself and to the country that it make no cowardly surrender 
of the sacred interests with which it is intrusted. 

I trust that this resolution mey be adopted. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the Senate will bear wit- 
ness that I have occupied not much of its time during the debate 
through which we have been passing, nor have I desired to do 
so, nor do I desire to do so now. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcoTT] has done me the 
honor to read extensively from the speech with which I opened 
the present discussion. On that account, however, I would not 
rise. There is nothing in it to explain or that needs explanation. 
My position, humble though my career has been in this body, is 
well known on the subject of silver. There is no doubt pertain- 
ing to my record; and on the subject of my recent speech, so re- 
peatedly reproduced here, I have nothing to say. 

But I have thought, Mr. President, for some days back, that 
it might be well at some time in this discussion to correct at 
least one very striking and fundamental error. The very corner 
stone of the discussion in opposition to the pending bill is laid in 
error and makes a false foundation. The constant asseveration 
that the bill demonetizes silver is not supported by a single fact. 
Isay here that while it has been repeated a thousand times that 
the bill demonetizes silver, it may repeated a hundred thou- 
sand times more and still it will not be true, nor have even the 
semblance of truth. 

We have at this time something over $618,000,000 of silver cur- 
rency, $77,000,000 of eee ey! oot which is legal tender in 
sums under $10, leaving 8541, 000, 000, in round numbers, of full 
loga -tender silver money. 

speak in the hearing of old financiers, I speak in the hearing 
of the whole country, when I say that this bill does not take 
away from a single dollar or item of silver money its mone 
value. Webster says demonetization means to deprive a me 
of its money value. What 4 of silver money, subsidiary or 
otherwise, is interfered with by the bill in the way of demone- 


tization? 

It is time the country should hear this. It is time the coun- 
try should know that this debate, so far as the opponents of the 
bill are concerned, has proceeded upon an entirely erroneous and 
false assumption. It is nota bill to demonetize silver; it is not 
at war with silver money. On the contrary, in the few moments 
I expect to be on the floor I shall demonstrate that it isa better 
friend to silver as money, and to its use, than any measure can 
be which buys silver bullion as corn, wheat, oats, and rye. - 

I say, sir, the bill does not touch the monetary value of silver, 
What does it do? It simply says that we do not want to buy any 
more silver bullion for the present, It suspends the purchase 
of the raw material out of which silver money is made. Thatis 
all it does. 

Let us come to an understanding. Let us have some defini- 
tions. I repeat myself purposely, and I care not how often, for 
I intend the statement to be borne in upon the public mind that 
to say it is a bill demonetizing silverisnottrue. Itdemonetizes 
no dollar, and well you know it. It simply suspends the purchase 
of the material you have to sell. The American poop e at this 
time want to stop buying, whether for long or short it is not for 
me now to say. That is all the pending bill does. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], some 
days ago, in his very able speech, saw fit to reproduce an utter- 
ance of mine on this floor last February. I have no complaint 
to make. We all stand alike upon our records; and it is nota 
matter of the highest consequence whether a man is consistent 
with himself, but it is of supreme consequence whether he is con- 
sistent with the public good. Sir, I may as well here now 
that if by act inconsistent with my entire political life, if it be 
still an act of honor, I would redeem this country from its pres- 
ent perils without a moment’s hesitation. As individuals, of 
what consequence are we? 

We are here for a day and gone to-morrow, fleeting through 
time on our way rapidly from one world to another. at mat- 
ters much the record that we make, so we make it for the safety 
and welfare of the country? 

The Senator from Tennessee produced here an utterance of 
mine which I shall paya little attention to, now that I am on the 
floor. In an allusion to the bill which had been offered by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to repeal the Sherman act, 
and speaking on some other subject at the time, without full con- 
sideration, I said, on the 17th of last February: 

I should have voted the other day to take up what is known as the Sher- 
man act, and for its repeal, but for the fact thatits resam y would absolutely 
demonetize silver and leave it supported by not one word of legislation. 

The bill the Senator from Ohio had introduced, and to which 
I alluded, is not the bill pending. It had in it a clause discrim- 
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inating in favor of a certain kind of money. In other words, to 
read it, it contained the following proviso: 


Provided, That this act shall not in any way affect, or impair, or change the 
legal qualities, redemption, or use of the Treasury notes issued under said 
act. 


I thought, as did the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], that 
the insertion of such a clause as that gave rise to an inference 
that other kinds of money not mentioned might be injuriously 
affected by the passage of the act, and I took thealarm in behalf 
ofsilver. I was alarmed for fear it went further and was meant 
to demonetize silver, but I am satisfied now that I was mistaken. 
It would not have demonetized silver, but at the same time it is 
well for that kind of language to be out of the bill, and it is not 
in the bill which I present here. There is no suggestion in the 
bill before the Senate of the demonetization of any class of our 
money as there might have possibly arisen from the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Ohio last February. It was on that 
state of case I said what I did. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. There can be nothing more painful to me than 
any issue between the Senator from Indiana and myself, but I 
want to ask him here and now if the passage of House bill No.1, 
or the Senate committee’s substitute for it, does not remove from 
under silver bullion the last statutory recognition of silver bul- 
lion as a money metal? Of course it leaves the silver already 
coined untouched, unimpaired, but does it not effectually de- 
stroy any hope, any prospect, of the further coinage of silver as 
money? 

Mr VOORHEES. In the language of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, I answer here and now that the bill does only what I have 
said. It does not demonetize a dollar of silvermoney. Youcan 
not demonetize a raw, uncoined material any more t ou can 
demonetize tobacco or cotton. It stops buying bullion. That is 
what it does, and all it does. It does not demonetize bullion; 
bullion is not money and is not subject to demonetization. Ex- 
amine the phraseology of your dictionaries, and you will find a 
thing has to be money beforeitcan be demonetized. You might 
as well talk to me about demonetizing a horse or a pair of mules 
or a yoke of oxen because they have value as about demonetizing 
bullion because it may be turned into money? 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish toask the Senatorfrom Indiana another 
question. {f you pass the pending bill can you utilize silver in 
anyway to increase the volume of money in this country? 

Vr. BUTLER. In other words, if the Senator from Indiana 
will permit me to supplement the inquiry of the Senator from 
Tennessee, does not the passage of the pending bill absolutely 
stop the coinage of silver? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Now I do not want more questions put 
than are necessary. I have one man on my hands over yonder. 
Legh] But I will answer. The Senator from South Caro- 
ina does know, because he ought to know, that there is a coin- 
age power left in the Sherman act after the pending bill repeals 
the purchasing clause. The power is there. 

Mr. MORGAN rose. 

Mr. VOORHEES. No, I can not talk long. I want to get 
through as quickly asI can. I could, of course, extend my re- 
marks all the afternoon, but Iam not ina condition of health 
this morning to run into a colloquial debate. But I repeat, that 
even after repealing the purchasing clause of the Sherman act 
the power of coinage continues in what remainsof theact. The 
authority remains to coin silver for the paymentof the Treasury 


notes. 
Mr. BUTLER. wart inquire one step further, if the coinage 
rovision of the act, which the Senator from Indiana saysis left, 
not restricted to the bullion on hand? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Whether it is or not, it is there to coin 
silver money. It seems to take three or four Senators to col- 
laborate the question I was asked to answer by the Senator from 
Tennessee, whether there was any power to coin money out of 
silver after this bill passes; and I say “yes.” Now, again, on the 
subject of the demonetization of silver 

r. HARRIS. The broad answer ‘‘ yes” tempts me to ask the 
Senator—while I grantthat the third section of the Sherman 
act authorizes, and not only authorizes, but in my opinion re- 
quires the Secretary of the Treasury to coin so much silver so 

urchased as may be neces to redeem the Treasury notes 
sued to pay for it—when the silver now deposited in the vaults 


of the Treasury is coined, if the pending bill passes, can there- 


ever another dollar of silver be coined in this country without 
additional statutory authority to coin it? 

Mr. VOORHEES, I will answer there is enough silver bul- 
lion on hand now to occupy the Government, as I have been in- 
formed, for the next seven or eight years in coining it, and 
power to do it under the Sherman act that will remain as part 


of the Jane of the country after the purchasing clause has been 
re 8 

ow, Mr. President, to proceed: If I have accomplished my 
purpose it is simply to impress on the public mind that the 
charge that the bill demonetizes silver is totally and absolutely 
unfounded. It is simply a bill to suspend the purchase of the 
raw material out of which silver money is made, and the raw 
material can not be demonetized, because it is not money. 

But I went further when I made the statement which the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee produced here on the floor. Isaid I should 
vote for the repeal of the Sherman act simply because it is vicious 
in principle, but it must be in connection with something better. 
Sir, can there be anything worse? 

The Senator from Colorado said that the bill now before the 
Senate was accompanied by a very remarkable manifesto. Sir, 
he forgets, or perhaps does not know, that this world has been 
instructed, enlightened, moved forward, and humanity educated 
by declaratory pu s far more than by laws. I expect when 
the Declaration of Independence, that mighty instrument of 
declaration for future legislative action, was framed and promul- 
gated, there were those who cried out what a monstrous and 
remarkable manifesto that is; it does not amount to anything.” 

I have heard Senators around me sneer at the bill before us 
because it contained a declaration of future purpose. The world, 
I repeat, has been educated, mankind has been enlightened, free 
government established in that way more than allother ways put 
together. The Declaration of Independence came from a vol- 
untary association of men. It wasnotalaw. Itsimply declared 
the pu to be achieved by laws in the future, and from that 
day to this the Declaration of American Independence has been, 
as it were, the halo, the nimbus, the lightin which the Constitu- 
tion has been interpreted. John Marshall, who more than every- 
body else put together by his interpretations of that might 
instrument made the Constitution as it is to-day, sought h 
inspiration, the light to guide his mighty mind in the declara-- 
tory purposes of the Declaration of American Independence. 

I intend, sir, to vindicate this humble declaration that found 
its way into the pending measure through my own instrumen- 
tality. The great declarations of the world stand out boldly in 
history, but none of them ever received such a sanction as this 
will receive when it has passed this body, passed the other House, 
and received the sanction of the executive department. Is a 
declaration of future purpose made by both branches of Congress 
and by the executive department to be sneered at? Where has 
it its peer? Where has a declaration such a sanction as this 
will have when it has passed Congress and been approved by the 
Executive, as it will be? 

Why, sir, the Bill of Rights of 1688 was but a declaration of 
future purposes in behalf of liberty and the safety of 8 
The petition of right, drawn by Sir Edward Coke in 1628, was 
another one of those declarations of future purpose that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado I presume will mock and deride. Sir, what 


was even Magna Charta except an emanation from an assemblage ` 


of men dèclaring what they would do in the future, and the sanc- 
tion given by the barons at Runnymede coercing King John to 
approve what they had done never has had in history the solemn, 
orderly, high sanction which this declaration in favor of the 
coinage of silver and gold as money on terms of equality will 
have when it has passed the American Congress and been ap- 
proved by the Chief Magistrate of the Republic. . 

I said I wanted something better when we repeal the Sherman 
act. Iam giving you something better. The worst that can be 
is the Sherman act. The best that can be is to carry out what 
we declared we intend to do. Let us see how it reads. The 
Senator from Colorado honored me by reading some of my utter- 
ances a while ago. Let me read some here: 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as stand: money— 

An honest pledge. Does somebody dare to say that will mean 
nothing after the Congress of the United States has uttered it 
as its official position? 
and to coin both gold and silver into money of So es intrinsic and exchange- 
able value, such equality to be secured through international agreement, or 
by such safeguards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity 
in value of the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts. And it is monti 
further declared that the efforts of the Government should be steađily di- 
rected tothe establishment of such a safesystem of bimetallism as will main- 
tain at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the 
United States, in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

Mr. MORGAN. If it would not interrupt the Senator from 
Indiana too much to ask him a question in regard to the part of 
the bill he is reading, I should like to know what the reason was 
for changing the language of the bill as it came to us from the 
other House containing a pledge of the faith and credit of the 
United States Government in favor of the remonetization of sil- 
ver: p 
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Mr. VOORHEES. Ihave the floor, and if the Senator from 
Alabama wants to make an imputation that we struck out that 
clause in bad faith, he can make it in his own time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. I decline to yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. I will be glad if he will just wait. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator hear my guenon 


Mr. VOORHEES. I decline to yield to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. You will have an opportunity to hear me. 

Mr. VOORHEES. You will have plenty of opportunities; 
there is no doubt about that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana has the 
floor and declines to be interrupted. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Alabama will have an 
opportunity hereafter to criticise the Committee on Finance. 

r. MORGAN. Iwas asking a question for information. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator refuses to hear the question 
and turns loose upon me as if I were casting an imputation upon 


him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. We had sufficient reasons for whatwe did. 
I propose briefly and tersely, not to speak at length this morn- 
ing, to discuss a few points made necessary in my mind by the 
Senator from Colorado. But for him I would not be on the floor, 

I say that we have offered something better. We have offered 
the high pledge of the Government for the continued use and 
the continued coinage of the two metals. It is well known, the 
Senator from Colorado is not in doubt about my position, that 
when the pending measure is out of the way, when the Sherman 
law no longer disgraces the statute books of the nation, I am 
ready to act promptly and with all the went and foree that I 
can bring to bear to carry out the pledge which the bill contains. 

Now, Mr. President, a word or two more. In connection with 
what took place here in February last, what I said then I have 


said since, and I reintroduce it because it sounds well to my own 


ears: 

You as well authorize a circulating medium based u tobacco b 
the ead, or cotton by the bale as upon silver in its mshape. It 
must be coined into money, and such is the position of the Democratic party 
as declared in national convention. 

Town no silver mines; I am interested in none; the ple I represent 
have no interest in silver bullion; they are interested piy in the great 
dollar with which their fathers bought the country in which they live, culti- 
vated it, and made it prosper and bloom as it is blooming to-day. 


I further said in that connection: 
s e * La 2 © 2 


There are two classes of financiers in this country on the subject of the 
metals. The one is wedded entirely to gold; the other ia ae 80 
for silver. Sir, I am wedded to both metals, and I intend play for both. 


If a gentleman’s word is not to be taken on this floor let us stop 
controversy. I am for gold and silver money upon terms of 
equality before the law, 8 I conceive that to be for the best 
interests of the business people of the United States. 

Sir, I knew I was to be arraigned when this controversy be- 
gan. I have studiously avoided putting any acrimony in this 
debate, nor shall I depart from that line hereafter; but I wish 
to say a word or two more about ay ee on on this subject. 
The Senator from Colorado arraigned me, not merely to-day, 
but at other times, not quite directly, but by high amazed 
periods of inquiry or suggeston or innuendo, as having been false 
to the cause of silver money. Let us see, between him and me, 
who has been the best friend of silver money. Sir, in 1890 I 
voted in this body for the free coinage of silver money. The 
Senator bimself voted for this miserable “makeshift,” “the 
Sherman act,” which has crushed silver money into the dirt. 
He thought it was a bonanza. He thought it guaranteed the 
sale of all that the bowels of the earth contained out in his part 
of the country. I knew it would destroy silver money, and said 
so at the time. 

Let us see, as if we were before his own people, who is the en- 
emy of silver. I would gladly meet him there. The Sherman 
act has come as a blight; it has been destruction to silver money; 
it has cursed the country; it-has demonetized silver money 
nearly one-half; it has taken away the mory: value from silver, 
Sir, when that measure was broughtforward here as a substitute 
for the free and honest coinage of silver, I said on the 8th of 
July, 1890, speaking of the Sherman bill then pending in the 
aer as reported from a committee of conference between the 

o Houses: 


What is the spectacle presented here in this body? Iam amazed. I will 
e langnage, Iam amazed at the 5 . 


embodied in a majority on this subject. Seven 


coinage of silver, and the representatives of this body on 
mittee haye treated that expression as idle, and it is to go for naught. 
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Then I foretold the future better than men usually do. Speak- 
ing further on that occasion, I said: 
Mr. President, I will not say that this bill is a cheat, T will not say it isa 


fraud, because of the presence I am in, but under its m infiuences I will 


say that silver, instead of reviving as a currency, instead of being more po- 


tent as a factor for the people's aa panti will wither, shrink back, and 
take its place as a miserable commodity instead of being clothed with the 
dignity of money. 

That is what I said then; and you, sir, voted fora measure that 

made silver money shrink back, demonetized it almost one-half. 
I foretold that it would so happen. I stood then for the honest 
coinage of silver money upon terms making it the equal of gold. 
Istand there now. Of the Senators from the silver States I have 
al was spoken kindly, for so I feel. I think I will not be criti- 
cised for any hostility toward them when my remarks are re- 
membered in opening this debate; but I say to them they ought 
to be more forbearing at this time. They themselves made the 
law which ruined their mines, drove their people out of employ- 
ment. Your votes made the law that did it; the record shows 
it; and but for your votes if would not have been made. 
Had those Senators stood where stood, and denounced the leg- 
islation which made silver shrivel into amarketable commodity 
like tobacco, cotton, corn, or pig iron, the scenes through which 
we have passed would never have taken place. And yet I am 
to be arraigned! Sir, Lam willing to go ore the people of 
Colorado or any one of the silver States and meet the question 
in joint discussion with silver State Senators, and prove to 
their own voting population that they themselves are the worst 
enemies silver has 5 that, so far as I am concerned, I have 
been an infinitely better friend of silver money than they have 
been; and that it is their own course, their own work, which 
has destroyed, blighted, withered silver into its present deplor- 
able condition. 

I stood by silver money in 1890, as I have always, and voted 
against the Sherman act. I then went home, if 8 be par- 
doned such an allusion, to the great people who have honored 
me-so long with a.seat here. My successor was to be elected by 
the Legislature then immediately to be chosen. After voting in 
July I went to my home and canvassed the great State of Indiana 
from the Illinois to the Ohio line, from the lakes on tha north to 
the Ohio River on the south, and in every speech, a candidate 
myself for the place I now fill, [denounced the legislation known 
as the Sherman act. Idenounced it in the spirit and in the lan- 

o I had used here on this floor in opposing it. I said then 

to the poop e of Indiana what would happen; that it was a bill 
enmity to silver and of Republican orig an origin 

ostile, as I —meaning no discourtesy, cer y, to anybody 
on the other side of the Chamber—hostile to silver as one of the 


tid money metals of the fathers. 


Sir, what was the result? The Senator from Colorado pre- 
suines to tell me, and to appeal to me, to be true to my people. 
Sir, with the words of that canvass ringing in their ears, spoken 
from every stump in the State, such a majority was given me for 
reélection as no man, Whig, Republican, Democrat, or candidate 
of any other party,ever received in the great State of Indiana— 
a majority almost double even what I had ever received before, a 
majority of 69 on joint ballot in her Legislature. 

I am willing, sir, to go back to the embrace of that people. I 
hear no protest there; no reproaches; no angry arraignment, or 
accusations of betrayal or bad faith. They know perfectly well 
thatI am acting in harmony with my entire position on this 
subject. I opposed the Sherman act,and said what would hap- 
pen. My opposition has been proved correct, and it has also 
been proved that the friends of the Sherman act destroyed silver 
and reduced it to its present Jow and fallen estate. Yet the 
Senator from Colorado assumes now again that he must have his 
way entirely. He had his way three e ago, and curses came 
with his methods. I propose now to have the right way, if Ican 
execute the will of the American people and the will of the 
American Senate, by a large majority. e Senators from the 
silver States, I say, with all due kindness to them, ought to 
trust those men now on thisquestion whose ju ent has proven 
ihe in the past and whose fidelity nobody the right to 

ugn. 

r, the Senator from Colorado saw fit to 4 55 the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The President of the United States 
needs less defense than any pate man in the world. He needs 
none. He has had the mightiest bulwarks of defense built up 
around him at the ballot box. The public confidence in him to- 
day is supreme. The Senator, however, criticises his letter to 
the governor of Georgia. I stand by the terms of that letter. 
He says this act now on the statute books can not be built upon 


or Bega th any profit. 

right way, Senators, is to clear the deck, have a free field 
of action. You say you are afraid of the President. The Presi- 
ident of the United States will execute the will of the American 
people whenitisascertained. The Presidentof the United States 
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does not dealin double words. I trust him onhisletter of accept- 

ance and his letter to Governor Northen and on all his public 

acts, and the American people trust him. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado knows that 
without the resolution which he has offered here the subject of 
silver will be taken up, not by its enemies this time, such as passed 
the Sherman act, but friends, a majority of whom are on the 
Finance Committee, and it will be dealt with becomingly, fairly, 
and honestly. 

Mr. TELLER and Mr. MCPHERSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Colorado as having first addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me 
for a very few moments? 

Mr. T. R. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. The question I was about to state to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana when he was on his feet contained no impeach- 
ment or imputation against him or the Committee on Finance or 
anybody else. He entirely misunderstood it, doubtless from his 
supersensitiveness, which I think is not in the slightest degree 
to be attributed to any treatment that he has received on this 
floor at the hands of friends. His sensibilities seem to be 
very keenly aroused. I look back through my memory in vain 
to find any excuse for it, so far as we who oppose his views on 

this side of the Chamber are concerned. 

The question I was about to ask him was this: The House of 
Representatives came to usin its bill with the pledge of the faith 
ej credit of the United States, as [ will assume, for the remon- 
otization of silver and for its coinage on some condition or other 
at some future time. The Senate committee took that matter 
into consideration, and they abandoned the pledge of the House 
of the faith and credit of the United States Government, and 
made a statement merely that it was the policy of the United 
States hereafter to coin silver or to remonetizesilver. I wanted 
to know what reason the Committee on Finance had for abandon- 
ing that pledge to the friends of silver contained in that bill 
= dropping down to the mere declaration of a policy which 

might or might not be hereafter enforced, according to the 
changed views of those who might be responsible for the rela- 
tions that silvershould bear to the balance of the currency of the 
United States? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Alabama, yield for 
an answer now? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; Iam not as the Senator a question 
about it at all. Lam speaking now to the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES]. 

That was a very simple question; itis one that deserves an an- 
swer; it is one that will command an answer. The attention of 
the people of the United States can not be diverted from this 
clear backdown from the attitude of the House of Representa- 
tives made by the Senate committee from the pledge of the faith 
and credit of the United States to a mere declaration of policy. 

We had supposed that we had suffered sufficiently at the hands 
of the House, even when they came to us with the pledge offaith 
and credit; but when that is to be abandoned and we are to have 
no guarantes in this pro law from the Government of the 
United States in respect of its future action on this subject; when 
we are to be left hereafter to such influences as may arise in poli- 
tics or otherwise, in favor of the remonetization of silver or the 
coinage of silver, we feel, Mr. President, that there ought to be 
some reason stated for that change of attitude. It alarms us; 
naturally and necessarily it alarms us. 

Mr, . Will the Senator from Alabama allow me? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir f 

Mr. HILL. What pledge does the Senator refer to in the 
House bill which he says was abandoned by the Finance Com- 
mittee? J ask for information. 

Mr. MORGAN. I supposed the Senator from New York had 
read the bill. I did not appa he was ignorant of it. 

Mr. HILL. I have read it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Here is the pledge in the bill as it came from 
the other House: 

And the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pled. to 
maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the nited 
3 at the present legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be established 

That is the pledge made in the bill as it passed the House. 
The Senate committee abandoned that and substituted in place 
of it the following: 


And it is hereby declared to be the poney of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and 
silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchaugeable value, such equality 
to be secured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
1 lation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins 

the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. 


Now, Mr. President, what I wanted to inquire about, and get 
information upon from the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 


nance, was why the pledge of the faith and credit of the United 
States, which I have just read, was abandoned by the Senate 
committee and a declaration of policy was substituted in the 
place of it? That is all. That was the whole drift and bent of 
my question. It was a legitimate question. There was nothing 
in it to excite irritation or anger or antieipated imputation upon 
any member of that committee; I did not mean it, and I do not 
now so mean it; but I intend to give the Senator from Indiana 
an opportunity of eg a that clear backdown from the lan- 
guage of the bill as it passed the House before he gets my yote 
upon this question. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I have no idea of ever get- 
ting the vote of the Senator from Alabama; on that condition I 
do not rise. I have no idea of that at all. But the Senator’s 
term of ‘‘backdown” is not warranted. There is no backdown 
about it. Upon careful consideration amongst the Senators com- 
posing the Finance Committee, quite as patriotic as is the Sen- 
ator from Alabama—possibly not so intelligent, still doing the 
best we could—we felt that this language was subject to misun- 
derstanding: : 

Butt re t 7 anner affect, t le; -tender 
e ht e b e verlag aceon eber e loen 

Heretofore coined.“ That would be an imputation that there 
might be coinage hereafter not protected in that way 
and the faith and credit of the United States are hereby 1 8 11 to main- 
tain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United States at 
the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established by law. 

That part of the sentence is more than amply covered by the 
declaratory part of the bill. The Sopris | part of the bill is 
in language familiar to the American mind, made familiar in 
the canvass of the United States last year, and there is nobody 
who will misunderstand this declaratory provision unless he has 
determined in advance that he is going to misunderstand it, un- 
less he has determined in advance that he will call it a back down 
from something, unless he has determined in advance to put 
somebody in the wrong; otherwise nobody will misunderstand 
the fact that in lieu of that part of the above sentence, the de- 
claratory provision of the bill as reported covers the point amply 
and satisfactorily. 

That is all I care to say. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana takes 
the Senators from the silver States to task for having voted for 
the Sherman act, which, he says, discredits silver. I that 
that act to some extent discredits silver. I insisted before it 
passed that any law which did not open the mints to silver would 
discredit silver, but I insist that the Senator from Indiana is not 
in any condition to throw stones at us, for I remember fifteen years 
ago last winter sitting here with him in this body and voting 
with him over and over on motions which came up on what 
is known as the Bland bill, which is identical in principle with 
the Sherman act. Itis true that the executive department of 
the Government had declined under the Sherman law—which, as 
they construe it, gave that discretion—to coin silver; yet the au- 
thority is there. The law does notremit the purchased silver to 
the category of bullion, but leaves it to be coined. The execu- 
tive department declined to coin it. 

If that law is obnoxious to the o which the Senator 
brings against it, so is the Bland act; the Senator voted not 
only for the Bland act, but he voted to pass it over the veto of 
the President of the United States. So much for that. 

The Senator says that when he made his speech on the 17th 
of February, 1893, he had illy condsidered the subject, and there- 
fore he thought that this was a demonetization of silver; but 
with that wisdom, which comes with increasing age, a few 
months later he has determined that it does not. 

As late as the 18th or 19th of April, 1893, if the public press 
does not misquote the Senator from Indiana, he was still of the 
opinion that it was a demonetizing act, he was still opposed to 
the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act, and asserted then for 
publication in the public press that, as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, he would not support a measure for the 
repeal of that act which did not with it some - 
tion of silver. I read from the interview published in the New 
York World, a leading Democratic paper, of April 19, 1893. I 
suppose the interview was on the previous day. The views of a 
number of persons are given, and then follows this: 


CHAIRMAN VOORHEES’S VIEWS. 


Iam in favor myself of a return to the Bland law, which worked satis- 
factorily while it was in existence; . could ve LOLOLA 
results to the country. ot else 

act, pure and simpli 


plete demone 3 
or expects any such thing as that.” 


for the reason 
would work the com- 
not unders that anybody desires 
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Now, the Senator says it will not, because we have got four 
hundred millions of silver dollars and a large amount of silver 
bullion stored in the Treasury, that the repeal of the only act 
for the continued use of silver or the increasing use of silver is 
not demonetization. In February he thought it was; in April he 
thought it was; and, if T am not mistaken, even much later than 
that, the Senator is on record in the same direction, that the 
repeal of the Sherman act unaccompanied by other legislation 
would be a demonetization of silver. : 

Mr. President, I have no right to complain that the Senator 
from Indiana has changed his views; but I have the right tosay 
now, when he asserts here on this floor ag chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee that that act does nothing of the kind, that 
such an assertion is entitled to no great weight, considering his 
former record upon this subject. 

Ido not know what new light the Senator from Indiana has 
received. I know that in his speech of February 17, 1893, he was 
very explicit. He then said: 

I thought the measure was audacious; I thought it an oe to ask men, 
like myself and others, to absolutely sweep from under the silver currency 
every vestige of law. That is not what we meant at Chicago; that is not 
what the people mean. : 

Isay tothe Senator now that his first thought was better than his 
second thought, and he was nearer in accord with the great body of 
the American poopie when he made thatutterance than he is today. 

Mr. VOORHEES, May I ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether he holds that the passage of the pending bill will de- 
monetize the silver money now in existence? 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not hold that it will destroy at once the 
monéy in use, but I hold that it is in the interest of demonetiza- 
tion, exactly as the Senator asserted on that occasion and as he 
asserted in the interview on the 18th day of April, 1893. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I want to say that I remember nothing 
about the interview, and I do not attach any importance to it. 
The interview may be correct or it may not. I do not knowand 
I do not care. 

Mr. TELLER. Ihave no desire to improperly criticise the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. I have followed the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance on some subjects here- 
tofore, but I shal! decline to follow him any further on any sub- 
ject, because I do not know when he may change his mind; and 
the influences which change his mind may not be sufficient to 
change mine. 

The Senator from Indiana tells the American Senate that the 
remarkable production which accompanies this bill is a declara- 
tion of principle entitled to high consideration, and then he 
goes off into a eulogy upon Magna Charta, and he tells us that 
that was nothing but a declaration. Mr. President, it was the 
enactment of a part of the British constitution and British law, 
and the men who enacted it saw that it was put into actual opera- 
tion, and they stood back of it armed and ready to do it. 

What is the provision contained in the bill as reported by the 
committee? It isa mere declaration which may mean one thing 
or another, just exactly as any man may interpret it six months 
or a day from now. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will 

lease suspend. The hour of 1 o'clock having arrived, the pend- 
ing resolution will go to the Calendar, and the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, being House bill No.1, which 
willbe read by its title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. I) to re a part of an act, 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 


other st F 

Mr. ER. I understand the Senator from Nebraska[Mr. 
ALLEN] is entitled to the floor; and I ask his permission that I 
may continue to for a few minutes longer. 

r. COCKRELL. Mr. President 

Mr. ALLEN. I agreed to yield the floor to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. 

Mr. TELLER. Then Task the Senator from Missouri if he 
will allow me a few moments? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly, I yield to the Senator, and I also 
desire to say that I shall yield to the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON] as soon as the Senator from Colorado has 
concluded. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishall ouly fake afew moments. Iam not go- 
ing to make a speech. The Senator from Indiana then took up 
the Declaration of Independence and eulogized that. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it looks to me vəry much, with all due deference to the 
Senator, as if he thought it was necessary to distract the atten- 
tion of the American pee from his position; it looks very 
much as if he did not feel sure of his footing, and he has made 
such a volte face, he has turned so squarely on his record, that 
he goes off into a eulogy of Magna Charta and the Declaration 


of Independence to endeavor to show that he is giving to the 
ple of the United States something substantial in this mean- 
Fale and senseless declaration, because any declaration of 
that kind is absolutely senseless ina lawmaking point of view. 
He thinks that the people will be fooled by that. Never, never, 
The people of the United States understand the influences which 
have been at work in this case; the people of the United States 
understand the influences which have been attempted to be 
brought to bear upon ee member of this body, and they 
know that itis not in their interest that this legislation is pro- 


posed. 

If the Senator from Indiana was so anxious, why did he not put 
this declaratory provision in the form of alaw? How long would 
it have taken? It could have been drafted into a statute in the 
same time that he was drafting this meaningless and senseless 
declaration, and he could have passed the bill in six hours after 
it came into the Senate if it been accompanied with a legal 
declaration, a statutory declaration, of the character which he 
professes isto come to us at a later day. There would have been 
no standing here and resisting if such a provision had been put 
in the bill. Why did he not put it in? I say here now, responsi- 
ble for what I say to the people of the United States, that it was 
not put in because that Senator knew that the executive depart- 
ment was opposed to it,and because he knew that neither now 
nor in the next four years can there be enacted a single line ora 
single word or a single letter in the spirit of that declaration 
into a statute. 

The Senator from Indiana is not going to fool the American 
people on this subject. They will know, and this debate will 
continue until they do know, that this is a subterfuge; that itis 
an attempt to strike down silver and put the American Govern- 
ment upon the British standard at the bidding of British capi- 
tal and British influence; and the Senator from Indiana, with his 
great record, which I have admired for many years, can not hide 
ait behind that and excuse himself to the Amreican peo- 
ple. 

Mr, President, to say that this is not the demonetization of 
silver is an insult to the intelligence of the Senate. What else 
does it mean? If it is not, why can not the remedy the Senator 
says he proposes go with this bill? It is because the intention 
is to repeal the Sherman act, and then never to give us any other 
legislation in that direction. 

When I have the floor in my own right, which I shall get—as 
much trouble as I have had to get it, I shall getit—I shall take 
up this question, I shall show that the pending bill is an abso- 
lute demonetization of silver, and that the powers who are de- 
manding it and urging it are declaring not only in this country 
but in Europe, that if this bill becomes a law and the Sherman 
law is repealed, it is the complete and utter extinguishment of 
silver as standard money all over the world, That is what the 
fight is for; and because I realize that, I propose to stand here 
and submit to contumely and outrages and vituperation from 
the outside and resist the passage of the bill. Iam not to be 
frightened out of it, and I do not intend that the Senator from 
Indiana or anybody else on this floor, or the President of the 
United States, shall escape under cover of the pretended inten- 
tion to do something for silver ata later day. 

Mr.McPHERSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. COCKRELL] kindly yields to me for asingle moment, not for 
the purpose of making as h, as I gave notice on Saturday 
morning that I should do, but which I shall not now, because my 
vocalization is so difficult and painful that I dare not make the 
attempt. Perhaps the Senator will see fit to yield to me to- 
morrow 8 for a like purpose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. McPHERSON, o upon my feet, with the permission 
of the Senator from Missouri, I wish to answer the question the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] has on more San one o- 
casion repeated in this body, and which I think has been suffi- 
ciently answered this morning by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES]. 

The ing is, Why did not the Committee on Finance incor- 
porie in the bill reported by it certain provisions which are 
ound at the end of the bill as adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives? One of those provisions is as follows: 

shall uot im orin manner affı the legal-tender 
Rikar Reres p silver Boilers heretofore poe A te = 

Mr. MORGAN. I would say to the Senator from New Jerse: 
that my question was not predicated upon that clause at all. It 
was the latter part of the clause. He will answer as to the re- 
mainder of the provision, if he desires to answer me. 

Mr. MCP ON. Very well. The reason why the com- 
mittee struck out the clause I have read and the one following 
it from the bill as it the House was simply that in the lan- 
guage in the latter of the House bill, which “of the 
standard silver d heretofore coined,” some doubt might 
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possibly be felt as to the silver dollars to be hereafter coined, 
and as to the faith and credit and purpose of the Government 
touching them. Therefore an amendment was needed to the 
Houses bill in relation to the words ‘heretofore coined,” so as to 
provide for the silver dollars to be hereafter coined. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator will allow me to 8 that 
I concur with the action of the committee in mak 3 part 
of the amendment. It was necessary that it should be done, in 
my judgment, to remove a doubt; but what I want to hear now 
is what the Senator has to say about dropping down from the 
3 made by the House of Representatives to a declaration 
of policy. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The provision of the House bill reads: 

And the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged to main- 
tain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United States at 
the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established by law. 

I do not know any reason why the Congress of the United 
States should affix to every bill sed in this body some decla- 
rationof thischaracter. There isenough to-day upon thestatute 
book which pledges the credit and faith of the Government of 
the United States to exact the polioy which is here proposed. 
Therefore it was deemed by the committee unimportant, un- 
necessary, and entirely superfluous, and so that provision was 
struck from the body of the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator will allow me to ask him a ei 
tion right there, and that will bring the question distinctly to 
light. Why did the committee abandon a distinct firm pledge 
of the faith and credit of the United States to do certain things 
in the future and make a new pledge of apolicy? Why did they 
put an Pe sc a in there at all, if they did not intend to stick to 
the policy 

Me. MCPHERSON. I have already said the pledge which is 
found in the bill is already contained in laws upon the statute 
book, and it is unnegessary to repeat or reiterate them. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator means in the Sherman act? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In the Sherman act, and we did not pro- 
pose to repeat that part of it. 

Mr. President, a single word more—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I suppose the intention of the committee, in 
amending and retaining and reénacting the Sherman act, was 
that there should be nothing contained in the bill repealing the 
first clause thereof which would, even in language, conflict with 
the second or third sections of the Sherman act; and that is the 
reason they did it. That act contained a declaration of policy, 
and only a declaration of policy. Then, in order to make the 
action of the Senate conform to the Sherman act, instead of re- 
pealing the Sherman act and then reénacting it fully and com- 

letely, they dropped down from the pledge of the House of 
Re sentatives of the faith and credit of the United States 
and adopted the language of the Sherman act, so as to make 
the reSnactment of that act beyond all question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. [I shall not detain the Senate further. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Seaator from Missouri allow me 
a moment? : 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think | misunderstood the Senator from 
Alabama, as my mind was engrossed on other points. I may say 
that I had no intention of answering anaes or discourteously 
anything the Senator from Alabama has said. I see now more 
clearly than I did then the meaning of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. : 

The provision as it came from the House reads: 

And the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged to main- 
tain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United States at 
the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established by law. 

To show how much better is the declaratory provision in the 
substitute reported by the committee than that, it is only neces- 
sary to point out the fact that the declaratory provision declares 
the policy of the Government, to continue the use of both gold 
andsilver as standard 1 and coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value.” 

My objectin changing the language of the bill as it came from 
the House was to have a pledge for the future use and coinage 
of both metals, according to the language of the Chicago plat- 
form, which I had before me at the time. 

The clause from which the Senator from Alabama says the 
Finance Committee backed down has no promise at all of coining 
a silver dollar in the future. The provision of the House was 
simply that “ the faith and credit of the United States are hereby 
pledged to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver 
coins of the United States,” ete. 

3 1 5 MORGAN How can that be done without coining silver 
ollars? 

Mr. VOORHEES, They are in existence now. 

Mr. MORGAN. How can it be done without coining them? 

Mr. VOORHEES, They are in existence now, I repeat. 
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There is no promise of future coi at all. There is no po 
vision for that in the bill as it p the House, but there isin 
the substitute proposed by the committee. The bill as it came 
from the House said: 

But this repeal shall not impair or in any manner affect the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 

The Senator admits that language ought to be stricken out. 
The same spirit was in what followed: 

And the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged to main- 
tuin the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United States 

That is, those now in existence 
at the present legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be established by law. 


We struck that out, and declared for the continued use of both 
gold and silver, and for the continued coinage of both metals at 
a ratio which would make them equal in purchasing power and 
for the business interests of the country. The declaratory pro- 
vision which I have explained is much broader than that which 
is stricken out, and more far reaching. It has a large grasp 
upon the matter, which the other lacks. 

Iam very glad the Senator from Alabama raised the question; I 
did not catch it clearly at first. I am glad, though, that it has been 
raised, and now it will be seen that the provision reported by 
the Senate committee embraces the future, and is declaratory ofa 
purpose to continue to coin and use gold and silver, while that 
which was stricken out was simply a declaration to maintain 
gold and silver coins now in existence at a parity, without one 
word heing said about future coinage. 

Mr. COCKRELL addressed the Senate. After having’ spoken 
with interruptions for over four hours, 

Mr. VOORHEES said: If this is an agreeable point to the 
Senator to suspend his remarks, as it is now half past 5 o’clock, 
I will, with his permission, move that the Senate go into execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have no objection. 


[The speech of Mr. COCKRELL will be published entire when 
it shall have been concluded. See Appendix.] 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eighteen minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 
o'clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Tuesday, October 10, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October 9, 1893. 
MELTER. 


Charles Rumley, of Montana, to be melter of the United States 
assay oifice at Helena, in the State of Montana, to succeed Michael 
A. Myendorff, removed. s 


POSTMASTERS. 


Andrew J. Halber, to be eine es at Tempe, in the coun 
of Maricopa and Territory of Arizona, the appointment of a bese | 
master for the said office having, by law, become vestedin the 
President on and after October 1, 1893. 

George W. Chisler, to be postmaster at Conway, in the county 
of Faulkner and State of Arkansas, in place of Charles W. Cox, 
removed. 

Henry B. Lacey, to be postmaster at Okolona, in the county of 
Chickasaw and State of Mississippi, in the place of R. M. Tin- 


dall, removed. P 
William D. F. Whitsitt, to be postmaster at Pleasant Hill, in 
issouri, in the place of Charles 


the county of Cass and State of 
L. Mayo, removed. 

John E. Murray, to be postmaster at Lewistown, in the county 
of Fergus and State of Montana, the appointment ofa postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after October 1, 1893. 

George W. Rehfuss. to be postmaster at Eaton, in the 5 5 
of Preble and State of Ohio, in the place of William F. Al- 
bright, removed. 

James B. Tolliver, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county 
of Wilson and State of Tennessee, in the place of B. W. Bur- 
ford, removed. 

James H. Messimer, to be postmaster at Itasac, in the county 
of Hill and State of Texas, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after October 1, 1893. 

Archer Brooks, to be postmaster at Williamsburg, in the 
county of James City and State of Virginia, in the place of Thomas 
B. one, removed 

Nicholas Donohue, to be postmaster at New Richmond, in the 
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of St. Croix and State of Wisconsin, in the place of 


the coun 
Thomas Porter, removed. 

Freeman W. Sackett, to be postmaster at Phillips, in the county 
of Price and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Charles M. Dur- 
kee, removed. : 

James G. Wickhem, to be postmaster at Beloit, in the county 
of Rock and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Chalmers Inger- 
soll, removed. 

James W. Wightman, to be postmaster at Elroy, in the county 
of Juneau and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Fred Wight- 
man, removed. 

Oliver P. Hanna, to be tmaster at Sheridan, in the county 
of Sheridan and State of Wyoming, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after October 1, 1893. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate, October 9, 1893. 
PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 


Third Lieut. Frederick G. Dodge, of Massachusetts, to be asec- 
ond lieutenant in the Revenue Cutter Service. 


CONSULS. 


Dominic J. Kane, of Bangor, Me., to be consul of the United 
States at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

John S. Derby, of Alfred, Me., to bə consul of the United 
States at St. John, New Brunswick. 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF NEW MEXICO. 


Thomas Smith, of Virginia, to be chief justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory of New Mexico. 


SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF IDAHO. 


Joseph C. Straughan, of Boise City, Idaho, to be surveyor- 
general of Idaho. 
INDIAN AGENTS. 


Joseph Robi of Easton, Mo., to be agent for the Indians 

of the Nez 8 in Idaho. 

- William L. Hargrove, of Oakland City, Ind., to be agent for 
the Indians of the Western Shoshone Agency in Nevada. 
Robert M. Allen, of Marion, Ill., to be agent for the Indians 

of the White Earth Agency in Minnesota. 

James A. Smith, of Jackson, Miss., to be agent for the Indians 
of the Yankton Agency in South Dakota. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, October 9, 1893. 


The House metatllo’clocka.m. Prayer by the Rev. RUMSEY 
SMITHSON, of Washington, D. OC. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 


proved. 
INVESTIGATION OF PENSION CASES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
of the Treasury, transmitting, at the request of the Secretary 
of the Interior, an additional estimate of appropriations for an in- 
vestigation of pension cases for the current fiscal year; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. i 
PUBLIC LANDS SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secre of the t , transmitting, at the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, additional estimates for appropriations 
required for the public lands service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1894; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


OFFENSES AT FORT LOGAN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of War, transmitting, with inclosures, a copy ofaletter 
from the commanding officer at Fort Logan, Colo., the result of 
the prosecution of sundry citizens for an offense committed on 
that reservation July 8, 1890, and recommend the reGnact- 
ment of section 5391 of the Revised Statutes; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the joint com- 
mission appointed to investigate the Executive Departments, I 
desire to present at this time a partial report, and to ask that it 
be petted and that it lie upon the table. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection it will be so ordered, 

with leave to the commission to make further report. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. , 

The SPEAKER. TheClerk willcall the standing committees 
for reports. 

The committees were called, but no reports were made. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
second morning hour be dispensed with. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ELECTION LAWS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the pend- 


g bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2331) to all statutes relating to supervisors of election 
and special deputy mars and for other purposes. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Speaker, Idislike very much to take the 
time of the House, even for the few moments so generously ac- 
corded tome, for I well know that others better able and more de- 
sirous to speak are awaiting an opportunity to be heard on the 
pending bill, and I, in common with most of you, am anxious to 
hear them. 

But while at my home during the past week I learned that my 
esteemed friend and colleague Gen. BLACK had taken occasion 
to inject into his speech a slanderous charge against our fair 
city, because it was a onango a t many ol its respected citi- 
oer and which I should feel derelict in my duty if I failed to 
notice. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the law, which it is the undoubted pur- 

of this Congress to repeal, even though it may have 

execution to accomplish all that was expected of it in the South, 
has subserved a most admirable purpose in promoting honest 
elections in our larger cities, and this of itself, so long as crime 
is threatened at the ballot box, is ample 3 for its con- 
tinuance. Iconfess to but little personal knowledge of the work - 
ing of this statute in cities other than the one in which I reside. 
I know even less, from personal knowledge, of its workings in 
the South. Butof the city which has been my home for more 
than thirty years and in which I have taken a more or less act- 
ive part in politics for the past fifteen years, I do profess some 
knowledge and some personal experiences which qualify me to 


speak. 
Had my friend and coll 


ue been a resident of our city prior 
to four y 


ago; had he witnessed or participated in the dis- 
graceful city elections which perpetuated Carter Harrison in 
wer against the express wishes of the 3 for years; had 

ə been a resident of our city during the first tration of 
the man who now sits in the White House, and seen the petition 
for United States supervisors and marshals made by the Demo- 
cratic party of that city to the circuit court of that district; had 
he known that the premier of the present Administration had 
granted that petition and seen the Democratic hosts marshaled 
at the polls wearing the so-called tin star of United States au- 
thority’ on that glorious and tranquil election day;” had he 
stopped to think that one-half of the supervisors selected for 
duty at the polls at the last November election were Democrats, 
selected for that service by the managers of his own party, and 
a majority of the balance of them old soldiers, who, like himself, 
fought that this nation might live, he would not, I am sure, have 
spoken so knowingly nor grown so eloquent in abuse of these of- 
ficers of the law. 

No, Mr. Speaker. Those who have lived in Chicago long 
enough to know, well know the dangers that have threatened our 
city’s welfare through the crimes of the ballot box in times past. 
Had these crimes not been committed Carter Harrison would 
not have been mayor of Chicago in 1885 and 1886. Had Harri- 
son not been mayor, anarchy’s head would have been earlier 
erushed, and Chicago saved the humiliation of the Haymarket 
episode. But for the bomb at the Haymarket Illinois would 
now be saved the disgrace of an Altgeld. 

Let me ask your attention for a moment to a report of a com- 
mittee appointed from the Union League Club of Chicago to in- 
vestigate the election frauds which occurred in that city in the 
spring of 1883. It is but a sample of the condition of things 
which existed at the ballot box in our city during the whole period 
of the Harrisonian dynasty, and I refer to it . to show 
what is likely to happen at our national elections with the pres- 
ent safeg taken away from us. 

on of thi Lea Club of Ohi- 
Report of committee on pay Poe cg 8 gue 
To the Union League Club of Chicago: 


GENTLEMEN: Your committee believe that there is great danger that the 
criminal minority of our city will by fraud permanently control the ma- 
jority. To prevent this it is first necessary that the people should clearly un- 
derstand the situation, and we have coneluded that we could not do a more 
timely service than to place before you and the public a sample of the fear- 
ful condition of our local elections, : 


1893. 
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From a number of similar precincts in the various divisions of the city 
‘we selected the second precinct of the Ninth ward, altho’ we had no rea- 
son to think the show would be any worse than that of many other pre- 
cincts. Selecting careful, competent men, known to members of 
our committee, we have had every house ted, this being about the 
time when the directory canvassers were making their rounds we were en- 
5 5 5 i 4 — eer ther party we were unable 

na cation to cler: ugh ano y 
to dain access to the poll book, but were furnished & certified copy under 
the seal of the city clerk. This, with the lists of the canvassers duly sworn 
5 ul Aaea A lists hae thn: paracnel eupexvigiee, of 
com; WO un 
your committee shows a condition of affairs almost beyond ef. 
The total numberof votes as recorded was 1. 112. Of . 907 were fraud- 


ulent, 86 were e eres y vo! — 8 lots, factories, f — — 
stores, vacant buildings, houses of evil repute, and es y s 
all represented as having large numbers of voters. Many numbers were 


also recorded which are ontof the precinct. The same names a sev- 
eral times from different localities. Occasionally the writers seem to have 
attempted to be funny. Names of ex-Presidents and other distinguished 
men were written together with names of men formerly living in the neigh- 
borhood but long since dead, while F. Jourdan ts recorded as voting from 
Jordan. Affidavits were liberally and regularly marked through the book 


m legal and illegal votes alike, 
thess comparisons of the l book with the canvassers’ books every 
4 me example, L. Litchere for J. C. Latches, 


ible | vote was coun 
>T W. for C. H. W all cases votes were counted as 


iggins. such 
correct, so that the number of legal votes is really too large. The poll book 
has only 1,112 blanks for voters. They were-all filled to the last line. 

Not satisfied with this, however, the and clerks swore to receiving 
7i more. Their aMidavit read that 1.193 votes were given, so many for this 
candidate and so many for that. when the record is but 1.112, When youre- 

the returns from the precinct were received among the very 8 
a 


call that 
(shortly after 8 o'clock on the evening of the election, the polis ci 


O'clock in those days), the only conclusion is that this poll book was. 
wp monly, if not 338 some time before the day of election. 
spectfully submit 


. TON, 
J. C. KNICKERBOCKER, 
Committee on Political Action. 


The record of the club then goes on to say: 


A resolution was then adopted requesting that the committee should take 

83 steps for the criminal prosecution of the gullty parties metioned 

the report, and on October 9, 1883, the committee rendered a report which 
concludes as follows: 

In conclusion the club is congratulated upon the fact that the investiga- 
tion into a few only of the frauds attending the last city election, initiated 
by this committee, the results of which were before you on a former 
occasion, has borne fruit in the criminal tment of five of the election 
officers whose conduct was investigated, ete.” 


And in a later report upon the same subject the committee 
says: 

It was proven opon the trial and is notorious that the polls on the 3d of 
April in that district 1 by ee 3 — 
Ana eki epep a 
Was but a farce. And itis not strange that under such circumstances the 

oll books should show that one of the candidates for mayor received 991 

Ootes, while the other received 192 votes, although the poli book returned 
to the city clerk's office contained but 1,112 votes. 

We have looked with horror and alarm upon the glar: and outrageous 
frauds perpetrated upon the ballot box in other cities and States, and their 
extent has excited the indignation of the whole country and the nation has 
called loudly for the redress of such wrongs. 

The report just read fairly illustrates the conditions under 
which our elections were held in Chicago for years. It was 
never so bad at the national elections, but <a’ only be- 
cause of the guardianship of the United States officials, of 
our deputy marshals and supervisors. To be sure, at times ef- 
forts at frand were made at these elections and were sometimes 
successful, but it was seldom that the aggressors escaped pun- 
ishment, as in the case of Joe Mackin (secretary of the Demo- 
cratic State committee), allusion to which has been made, and 
who served a long-term sentence in the itentiary for his 
crimes. But the wholesome restraint exercised by these officers 
of the National Government against the ballot-box criminal was 
most potent and, as compared with our local elections in Chicago, 
the balloting for State and national officers was conducted hon- 
estly, decently, and in order. 

But my friend and colleague from the Springfie1d district, 
after vainly endeavoring to get Gen. BLACK to refer in hiss 
to the sufficiency of our State laws, rises to say that we in Chi- 
cago and in Illinois are working now under the Australian bal- 
lot-box system (which requires a registry of all legal voters sev- 
eral days before election), and that under this system unless the 
voter is registered he can not vote, ete. He states further that 
„there is not a place on the globe where elections are more hon- 
estly conducted than in the city of Chicago.” Well, Brother 
SPRINGER, like Brother BLACK, has got a goad deal to learn 
about Chicago elections. I will concede that the Australian sys- 
tem is in many respectsa great improvement upon the old method 
of conducting elections in our State, and yet that system is not 
free from serious defects, and the perpetration of fraud is not 
impossible under it by any manner of means. Butif you take 
away Federal supervision of it in Chicago, I promise you that 
there will be music at the next election, and under the eyes of 
Carter Harrison’s police a Republican ballot may or may not 


reach the ballot box, according to the Democratic necessities of 
the occasio; 


n. . 
Our State laws are all right as far as they go, and honest men 
will obey them just as implicitly as they will obey laws of the 
General Government; but criminals, cularly ballot-box 
criminals, will take chances t the State which they 
would not with Uncle Sam.” d a good example of what I 
mean is to be found in an incident which occ during the 


fall Pei TY our city. 

One €. Lappin had been appointed Democratic su- 
pervisor for the Eighth precinct of the Twenty-third ward, in 
which it devel he (to retain his political pull as he 
afterwards ) legally registered. He lived in another 
ward and was a clerk in the North Town assessor's office under 
Sam Chase. 

The Republican supervisor knowing the facts reported it to 
the chief supervisor, who sent a deputy marshal to investigate 
and who corroborated the statement of the supervisor. Sum- 
moned to appear before the chief supervisor Lappin promptly 
ap „and after some close questioning admitted the facts 
but denied any intentional wrong and was acquitted 5 Oom: 
missioner Hoyne. The point, however, is that when he ap- 
peared before the chief supervisor he © to be very busy 
on campaign work, and stated that had he been summoned by a 
State or county official he would not have font any attention to 
the summons, but that Uncle Sam was too big a person for him 
to have any trouble with, so he came. This man was killed the 
following Christmas Eve in a saloon row. 

Thus it will be seen that an occasional tough will get on the 
list of supervisors, particularly when recommended by the Demo- 
cratic cam committee, and yet what deference and respect 
even he w: ow to a United States officer. 

And this brings me, Mr. Speaker, to the wholesale charges 
made against our marshals and supervisors by my colleague from 
Chicago and while I know that our local mattersare not of gen- 
eral interest to all of you, still the fact remains that Chicago is 
probably no exception to the rule in the matter of holding elec- 
tions in our larger cities, and what is true there is presumably 
true elsewhere. 

My colleague told youthat they (these marshals and su 
visors) were drawn from the alleys and from the slums. ote 
his exact lang unge: They were drawn from the alleys, this 
militia of oppression. They were drawn from the slums, this 
battalion of bummers.” t nonsense! One half of the entire 
number of supervisors employed at the polls in Chicago last 
November were selected from his own party by the managers of 
his own campaign in Chicago. Does he charge that those men 
were drawn from the slums of Chicago? Is he prepared to stand 
upon that statement? 

There is on file in the Court of Claims in this city (case No. 
17817) certain 3 taken in the case of Elijah B. Sherman 
vs. United States, and I ask the Clerk to read such portions of 
that testimony as I have indicated to him. : 

Deposition of B. M. Cohen, for claimant, taken at res in the State of 
Ilinois, on the 3ist day of January, A. D. 1893. 


B. M. Cohen, of the city of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, being first dul 
Se SEES GAA DEES OESO MAE SO CE AO AO ORDO 
ows: 
My nameis M. Cohen; I reside at 512 Cleveland aven 
Ti.; I am em t 


I was employed in the office of the chief supervisor of elections for the 
northern distr: ct of Illinois, in October and November, 1890; was sent there 
by Hon. Jonas Hutchinson, chairman of the Cook County Democratic cam- 
p ign committee, at the request of the chief supervisor; I’ assisted the chief 
poe a aed in selecting supervisors, and rendered him such assistance as he 


Iam familiar with the manner in which the elections have been 


in which the chief supervisor has entered 
and indexed the records of his office, and I fully believe they will be useful 
in promoting honest elections in the future. he fact that such a record is 
in existence would deter men from committing fraud, and such record would 
assist in detecting any fraud that may be W 
ENJAMIN M. COHEN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st ay of January, A. D. 1893. 
[SEAL.] AMES E. ERS, 
Notary Public, Cook County, Illinois. 
Deposition of William P. Black for claimant, taken at Chicago; in the State 
of Illinois, on the Sist day of January, A. D. 


William P. Black, of Park Ridge, in the county of Cook and State of Illi- 
nois, baing first duly sworn and examined on the part of the plaintiff, doth 


dence and say: 

y name is William P. Black; I was 50 years of age in November last; I 

reside in Cook County, II., and by oceupation am an attorney at law; Iam 

in nowise interested in this claim, nor is there sny relatio whatever 

existing between the claimant and m: save that of friendship. 

I hays been acquainted with Mr. or quite a number of years 
such acquaintanceship dating back prior to 1871, as I now remember, 
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Mr. Sherman is one of the masters in chancery of the United States cir- 
orthern district 


cuit court for the n of Ilinois, and I am advised he is also 
chief supervisor under the election laws of the United States and is a United 


States commissioner. 
chief rvisor of elections for the northern dis- 


Mr. Sherman was th: supe’ 
trict of Illinois in 1888, and in the fall of that year I personally pared and 
tition, uncer the statute, for 


presented, as I now recall, a e opening of 
the circuit court of the Uni States for the northern district of Nlinois. for 
the elections to be held in Novem- 


thep of guarding and 1 

der of that year, and the registration prior thereto, under the Federal stat- 
ute touching such elections. This action upon part was taken at the in- 
stance and upon the 8 tion of the Democratic campaign committee, in 
Cook County, or some of the Democratic organizations interested in the con- 
duct of that election. 

I am reasonably familiar with the election laws of the State or Illinois, 
and with the manner in which elections have been conducted in the city of 
Chicago for the past twenty years; though for the past ten years, or nearly 
that e, I have had my home and residence in Park Ridge, a suburb of 
Chicago, in the county of Cook, and State of Illinois, my home being about 
13 es from the court-house in Chicago. Prior to that time I was con- 
tinuously a resident of the city of Chicago from the early of the year 1868. 

IthinkI am iera A familiar with the manner in which Mr. Sherma: 
as chief supervisor of elections, has Coen the duties of his office. 
think he has been thoroughly faithful in the discharge of those duties, as he 
understood them, impartial in the exercise of his functions and 
telligent, zealous, painstaking to an unusual degree, and indefa: ble. 

I have examined, at Mr. Sherman’s office, the method in which he has en- 
tered and indexed the records of his office for 1888 and 1890, and is indexin 
those of 1892 sufficlently to advise myself generally as to that method an 
its results. In my judgment such indexes may be made useful in produe: 

honest elections, and in various ways. The registration and election 
returns as they are made to Mr. Sherman by the various supervisors of 
election and r: tration, are contained in a great number of small books 
made up to conform to the requirements of the laws of the State of Illi- 
nois. At least one of these books is devoted to each voting precinct in 
the city of Chicago, and these voting precincts are counted by the hundred. 
Of course, in Chicago, as in all great cities, there is a large floating popula- 
tion, particularly in the central and river wards of the city, and ithas Deer 
supposed generally that there has been a good deal of 8 in our city 
elections by the fraudulent registration of persons not qualified to vote, and 
by the actual voting of persons not entitled to the franchise. If there is to 
be Federal supervision of such elections and the conduct thereof is notto be 
left, as a matter of policy, entirely to State supervision and control, then it 
seems to me that the indexing of these records, in the manner in which the 
work is done by Mr. Sherman, will be of great helpfulness in detecting the 
frandulent voting, and more particularly in preventing attempts of that 
nature. If the question be raised after the registration as to whether or 
not a certain party is a qualified voter, it becomes a matter of great in- 
terest to look up his previous record for the purpose of seeing how his 
answers in the record the makes upon the registration tally with the 
record which he has integrons made. It is one of the cases which illus- 
trates the old ada ge that a liar has need ofa good memory. If the man, in 
fact, not entitled to vote, has voted fraudulently in one election, it is not at 
all likely that when he seeks to repeat this fraud at a su uent election 
he will be able to give the same history of himself as upon the prior occa- 
sion. 

Suppose, for example, that the man states that he was born in Ireland; 
that he came to this country at a certain time; that he was naturalized at a 
certain time, taking out his papers from a certain court (all of which par- 
ticulars are provided to be taken down under our registration laws), when he 
comes to repeat his attempt, if his statements be fact untrue, after the 
lapse of two years it is hardly ble that in all these particulars he will 
retain in his own memory the fabricated story that he r paro upon the pre- 
vious occasion. And, if the difference can be established incontestably, the 
case of fraud is made out. But how isthe previous history to be ascertained? 
To look through the hundreds of small volumes returned by the supervisors 
would be a disheartening and almostim ‘ible task impossible to perform 
satisfactorily, those volumes be: piled up in great stacks, added to the fact 
that the supervisor is not provided with proper vault-room and pigeonholes 
for the 8 ef keeping and indexing each volume in its own receptacle. 

The chief supervisor, as I understand his system, indexes alphabetically, 
in large volumes, all of the names that are contained in those multiplied 
small volumes, so that any name concerning which a question can 
be located and traced through the general index which he prepares. If the 
information that is collected at so large expense in the first instance by the 
supervisors, pursuant to the requirements of the law, be information of 
substantial value for future reference, then it seems to me that about the 
only way in which that information can be made available is by some such 
system as that which has been adopted by Mr. Sherman. 

The office of chief supervisor is one of great importance under existing 
laws. The duties are delicate and highly important. 

My belief is that Mr. Sherman is a gentleman of extensive legal uire- 
ments and experience, and has a mind of marked discretion, of exceptional 
impartiality ín the discharge of his duties, and of great conscientiousness. 
I have yet to learn of a case in which his political antagonists have ever de- 
clared themselves aggrieved by his course of action, or have ever brought 
poran compiaint t him in connection with the administration of 

he functions of his office, 


WILLIAM 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 3ist day of Jan 
(SBAL.] JAMES E. X 
Notary Public, Cook County, Illinois. 


This testimony, Mr. Speaker, is from well-known members of 
the Democratic party in Chicago, and should set at rest for all 
time among my friends on the other side of this Chamber any 
doubt as to the manner in which elections have been conducted 
in Chicago under national supervision. 

But to return to the charge of our gallant general. I sug- 
gered that so far as the Democratic supervisors were concerned 

e would hardly care to stand by his statement. No more do I 
believe when better informed will he care to stand by any part 
of that charge. Howcan he? For be it knownamong you that 
our chivalrous friend would hie himself hence to the other end 
of the Capitol before many moons shall have passed, and if one 
of his political faith is to be thus honored by our old State far be 
it from me to put a stone in his path. I have learned in the short 
time of our experience in this House to know him and to like 
him, and Illinois will honor herself as she will honor him, should 


wers, in- 


= 


she decide to elevate him to a seat in the upper House of Con- 


gress. 

It has been the custom of the Republican party in Chicago ever 
since this law was enacted to select deputy marshals and super- 
visors from the ranks of the old veterans. In 1884, with few ex- 
ceptions, the entire force of marshals, under the command of our 
present postmaster, Col. James A. Sexton, as chief marshal,was 
selected from the veteran clubs of our city. It has since been 
the custom to place old soldiers, as far as practicable, on guard 
at these elections, and from a hasty examination of the rolls 
made while in Chicago last week, I found that over twent old 
soldiers had served as deputy marstials last fall in one ward alone; 
in another ward over thirty, and in another over fifty, etc. 

Is the gallant general prepared to affirm that these old sol- 
diers, some of whom perhaps served under his banner in the late 
war, were drawn from the alleys and from the slums” of Chi- 
cago? This battalion of bummers” says he. Are we to under- 
stand that he, a candidate dependent to some extent upon the 
fealty of the old soldier to his cause, is prepared to stand upon 
the statement that these marshals andsupervisors, many hun- 
dreds of whom were of his own political faith and made up in 
no small part from the veterans of the civil war, were ‘‘ bum- 
mers drawn from the alleys and from the slums” of his newly 
found home in Chicago? 

Oh, general, have a care, or thy tongue will yet cause thee 
trouble, and one Sir Carter, the erstwhile hero of the alleys and 
the slums, will force thee to the rear while he himself snaiches 
the prize from your grasp. [Laughter and applause.] 

I have here the list of deputy marshals from the first district 
who served at last fall’s election, and I have here the entire list 
of supervisors, Republicans and Democrats, who served as such 
at this same November election of 1892. I have scanned these 
lists closely, and others have scanned them with me, but I have 
failed utterly to find any names upon either of these lists to whom 
the term ‘‘ bummer” will apply. Iam not so familiar with the 
names of Democrats asI am with those of Republicans, and it is 

uite likely that some of the former may have been gathered 

rom the alleys and from the slums,” asthe honorable gentleman 
says, butfor the most part I recognize the names of good citizens 
in these lists—merchants, se gates real estate and insurance men, 
clerks, and mechanics—and | deny, and challenge proof to the 
contrary, that any considerable number of this so-called“ battal- 
ion of bummers” were other than reputable, law-abiding citi- 
zens. I hope my colleague will do these men scant justice by re- 
ealling his words, and do honor to himself in so doing. 

But the gondomat says Chicago is a great, peaceful me- 
hl and that her courts are open forever to the call of jus- 

ce. j 

Yes! Peaceful now, and ful at times; but the members 
of this House do not need to be told the history of Chicago for 
the past decade. The whole world has read it. Ves; pexceful 
now; but there was no peace for her citizens during the days of 
Democratic misrule in Chicago a few years since, when anarch, 
was nursed and coddled under a Democratic mayor until it cul- 
minated in the blackest crime known to the Republic. What 
happened then? When that official’s term had expired he left 
the country; he made that long, long trip around the world, and 
during his absence Chicago enjoyed an era of peace. Anarchy 
had been stamped out, and an upright judge had earned the 
gratitude of the civilized world! 

Whatdo we see to-day? That chief executiveof our city who 
had fled the country while sentence was being pronounced upon 
the criminals of the Haymarket, returned to his fold; seated 
once more upon his throne and moving heaven and earth to pave 
the way for a successful entry into the national Senate. A dan- 
gerous rival sits in the governor’s chair at Springfield, both 
striving for the mastery and control in State politics, both the 
friends of the anarchist; both bowing and 1 before and 
showing fresh allegiance to him. What spectacle has the coun- 
try seen during the past week in Chicago? A convention of 
Democrats called to name candidates for the judiciary, the del- 
egates to which—nearly all—the suppliant tools of either one or 
the other of these two chief executives in our State. You talk 
about the alleys and the slums,” general; from what warm cli- 
mate do you suppose these delegates to the H arrison-Atgeld con- 
vention were resurrected? 

Let me ask the Clerk to read a few lines from a report of the 
proceedings of that convention. 

Understand first that the term of that venerable and well-be- 
loved judge, to whom I have referred, is about to expire. 

An old and greatly respected citizen and Democrat, a former 
associate upon the bench, desired tourge upon that convention 
the wisdom and propriety of renominating this grand old man. 
There were ten judicial places upon the ticket to be filled, but 
he had been singled out for defeat. 

Let the report be read. 
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HIS APPEAL IS HOWLED DOWN. 


t to a seat near the front row, and when the Thirty-second 
ward was called he arose upon his feet for the purpose of m: a nomina- 
tion. The convention was thrown in the greatest excitement at once and 
tried to howl down the Judge, but he held his own and said: 

“I desire to have nominated by this convention a man who has been nomi- 
nated in Democratic conventions every six years for the last twenty-four 
years. He hasadorned the bench of this county for thirty years. He stands 
Without a peer among the judges of this county for learning, ind „ and 
Lemay 5 No man you can name by this convention will be his 

un and 

ut here the uproar arose and the judge was cut short. Turning to those 
around him he said: 

“Gentlemen, you can choke me off in a Democratic convention not because 
you yourselves desire to do it, but because you are faithfully obedient to 
your drill masters.“ 

Several small disturbances arose during the roll call. One man from the 
fourth voted for Judge Gary and a shout went up. Put him out.“ 

Which leads the Chicago News—Independent Democrat—to 
remark: 


The most notable feature of the Democratic county convention held yes- 
terday was the docility with which the delegates obeyed the party bosses. 
Each and every caucus nomination was accepted, almost without a murmur, 
only one attempt being made to break the slate and that resulting in a flat 
failure. Judge Moran, whothought hesawa chance of improving the judicial 
ticket with the name of Joseph E. Gary, was convincedof his error when he 
was hooted and hissed into silence. e convention was ruled by a gang 
and gang methods prevailed. It was in no sense either a deliberative or 
representative body. The real convention consisted of Mayor Harrison and 
his lieutenants, and was held in a small room, the door of which was locked 
and guarded. The delegates in the big hall held a ratification meeting and 
not a convention. 


What do you say to that, gentlemen of the Democracy? What, 
think you, will the country say? One vote from the 729 dele- 
gatos that convention for that venerable judge who dared to 

o his duty in the hour of his city’s peril! and who for twenty- 
four years has been regularly indorsed by Democratic conven- 
tions, until, forsooth, atthe bidding of the demagogues in Illinois“ 
executive chair and in Chicago’s executive chair, each striving 
for the same goal and fearing each other, have brought further 
disgrace upon the city of Chicago and State of Illinois. So, I 
ask you, general, you who through successful ambition may pre- 
vent the blush of shame from rising higher into the cheeks of 
your fellow-citizens by the elevation of either one of these demo- 

ogues to a scat in the national Senate, how long may we, who 
fore law and order, continue to expect justice from the courts in 
Chicago? How long will they remain open to the call of 
justice,” think you? 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must not dwell longer upon matters per- 
tinent principally to the section in which I live. There are other 
phases of this question to which, had I the time, I should be glad 
to refer. Iam not a lawyer, much less a constitutional lawyer, 
so that I shall not attempt to decide for myself as to the consti- 
tutionality of this law. It is enough for me to know that these 
laws have been on the statute books for years. Many cases have 
arisen under them, but their constitutionality has not been de- 
nied. Ample opportunity has been given to overturn them if it 
wore ible to do so. It has not been done, and it strikes me— 
a novice, to be sure, in such matters—thatit is pretty late in the 
day to question their soundness. 

Tus matter of their repeil was not discussed in my part of 
the State to my knowledge during the last campaign. The Dem- 
ocratic party in our city had evidently approved of them, or of 
course ey would not have taken advantage of these laws when 
in power during 1888, and petitioned, as they did, the Hon. 
Walter Q. Gresham, then sitting upon the bench of the United 
States circuit courtin our judicial district, for the appointment 
of marshals and supervisors, even as the Republicans had been 
in the habit of doing, and that petition, it isneedless to say, was 
duly granted. 

I have here acopy of the petition and order entered (both of 
which are short), both certified to by the clerk of that court, and 
ask that they be printed as a part of my remarksin the RECORD. 

But much has 
equality of representation in this House based upon the voting 
1 by districts, and what I say on this point shall be 

riof. The gentleman from New York[Mr. RAY], in a very able 
speech on this subject, which it was my misfortune not to hear, 
but which I have taken great pleasure in reading from the REc- 
ORD, made some comparisons to show the proportion of votes 
cast in several States to the population of those States, and in- 
cidentally to compare the vote cast in the district so well repre- 
sented by my friend from New York [Mr. PAYNE] with the en- 
tire vote of the State of Mississippi, which enjoys the distinction 
or notoriety of electing seven members to Congress upon a vote 
smaller than that cast in a single district represented by the 
gentleman referred to. 

Now, it would seem to be but simple justice that a community 
the larger portion of which declines year after year to exercise 
the sacred right—yea, the duty—of franchise, whether it be from 
indifference or fear, should forever be debarred from represen- 
tation in the National Legislature beyond the point of interest 


Judge Moran 


en said during this debate concerning the in-. 


manifested in that sacred obligation. The four Congressional 
districts in my own city cast last fall a total vote of 258,803. The 
four States of Mississippi, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida 
cast at the same election but 269,227 votes, and yet are repre- 
sented by twenty-two members in this House, seventeen more 
than the entire number of our delegation, including the distin- 
guished general—our still more distinguished member at large. 

Mississippi, Louisiana, and South Carolina, with their twenty 
members of Congress, cast altogether 25,000 votes less than were 
cast in our four districts! 

Mississippi and South Carolina combined, with a total vote of 
119,650 and fourteen members of Congress, cast fewer votes by 
20209 than one-half the entire vote in our four Chicago dis- 
tricts! 

And my own district, which I presume you have all honored 
with a visit this summer, with a vote which fell but 34 short of 
80,000, cast more votes by nearly 6,000 than did ten districts in 
Mississippi and South Carolini! 

74 & there is something wrong here somewhere. One of 
three things is certain: either the census is at fault in those 
States I have mentioned, or there is something wrong at the bal- 
lot box, or Chicago has been euchred out of a dozen or fifteen 
more og out aaa No than she has ever been permitted to send 
to this House. 

Place the responsibility for this situation where you please, 
gentlemen, but bear these facts in mind: when Chicago appeals 
to Congress for better postal facilities, better accommodations 
for her courts, and better harbor facilities. remember that her 
representation here is not commensurate with the vote she casts, 
and that a single thousand votes cast in Mississippi and South 
Carolina are equal in influence in this House to 10,000 votes 
cast in the district which I have the honor to represent. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been unable for want of time to go as far 
into the discussion of this question as I should have wished. It 
would have been better taste, and far bet er for the country, I 
believe, had this discussion been postponed. [Applause. e 
intelligent people of the North, Democrats as well as ub- 
licans, are waiting with little patience and considerable 
the action of the Upper House of Congress on the silver question. 
Business revival has already been checked: it may be reversed. 
The Democratic party stands charged with responsibility of 
possible disaster to the commercial interests of this country. 

Those who hinder and stand in the way of a verdict on the 
money question must hold themselves responsible to that 
for a possible defeat of this legislation and for other legislation 
to which that party is committed. 

These are but the expressions of your own organs.“ The 
gauge of battle has been laid; the issue is accepted. 


APPENDIX. 


To the Hon. WALTER Q. GRESHAM, 
United States Judge, Northern District of Ilinois: 


5 Your petitioners undersigned hereby make known in writing to your 
onor— 

That they are citizens of the United States of good standing, residing and 
ëxercisiny the elective franchise in the voy ES icago, II., located in said 
district, and which is a city of more than 20.000 inhabitants, 

That the undersigned desire to have the 18 8 registration of voters in 
said city, which by law is to occur on the 9th and eth days of October 

‘oximo, and the approaching election, which is to occur in said city onthe 

th of November proximo, guarded and scrutinized pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the statutes of the United States inthat behalf. They therefore 
ray your honor to take all requisite action in the premises pursuant to 
aw, 


West Town, Chicago: C. B. Leach, P. M. Riley, G. H. Solomon. 
Silas D.. Baldwin, South Town, Chicago; Louis Adams, 
North Town, Chicago; Wm. Edgar. W. P. Murphy, P. F. 

Murtaugh, A. W. Baldwin, Chas. D. Wells, J. H. McHenry. 


Circuit Court of the United States, Northern District of Illinois. 
WEDNESDAY, September 26, 1888. 
Present, Hon. Walter Q. Gresham, circuit judge. 
In the matter of the application of Silas D. Baldwin. Louis Adams, William 


Edgar, W. P. M „P. F. Murtaugh, A. W. Baldwin, as. D. We 
J. H. McHenry, C. B. ach, P. M. ere and G. H. Solomon, for the Hers 
intment of election supervisors under the provisions of the Revised 


tatutes of the United States. 


The above-named persons having presented their said petition and it ap- 
pearing that the same is in due form and that the petition is filed in apttime 
and by citizens of Chicago in good standing, the same being a city of more 
than 20,000 inhabitants: It is thereupon ordered that this court opened 
on Thursday mo?! „September 27, 1888, for the appointment of su 
visors of election for the election to be held on Thursday, November 6, =, 
in the said City of o, and of the registration of voters on October 
and 16, 1888, for said election, such supervisors to guard and scrutinize such 
registration and election and to exercise the powers, have the authority, and 
perform the duties imposed and conferred by law in such cases, and itis fur- 
ther ordered that such court shall remain open for the transaction of all 
business growing out of the entry of this order, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 2013 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

(Indorsed:) Filed September 26. 1888. Wm. H Bradley, clerk. 

NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS, Northern Division, ss: 
1, S. W. Burn clerk of the circuit court of the United States for said 


northern district o 8 do hereby cer the above and — — 75 to 
be true and correct copies of the 8 of record and petit on Res 
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in said court on the 26th day of Se 
[a of Silas D. Baldwin et 


control. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
in Chicago, in said district, this 4th day of October, 


S. W. BURNHAM, Clerk. 

[Mr. DOLLIVER witholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention to ad- 
dress the House during the pendency of this bill, butas I shall 
vote for it. it seems proper that 1 give my reasons for such ac- 
tion, particularly as it is well known that I antagonized its pre- 
sentation at this time as being inopportune and likely to em- 
barrass the special business for which we were called together. 

It is possible that in the course of my remarks I may touch 
upon à phase of the question which has not been mentioned in 
any of the addresses; at all events I shall not trespass long upon 
your time, and shall endeavor not to go over ground already so 
ably covered. I shall not attempt to appeal to party prejudices 
or try to palliate wrongs, but shall take the higher ground of 

triotism. 
hen I vote for the pending bill I shall not belie my previous 
record in relation to the purity of the ballot. I have fought for 
it from early manhood, believing that in its purity and freedom 
rested the safety, prosperity, and perpetuity of the Republic. In 
my own State I earnestly favored registration laws, and later on 
was president of the a, Seg Te that began the fight for the 
adoption of the Aust ballot. I feel proud of this record, 
and shall not willingly do anything to change it. ý 

The statutes that we seek to repeal were the result of special 
conditions. I shall not attempt to argona whether they were 
constitutional or unconstitutional, whether they have done harm 
or been productive of good; it is enough for me to know that 
they are the recognition of a principle which, if acted upon, 
would bring confusion and disaster to our country, and endanger 
the liberties of the people. y 

The attempt of the majora in the Fifty-first Congress 
tend the principle of Federal interference in elections 
enactment of the Lodge Federal election bill, more 
known as the force bill, opened the eyes of the 
danger of this class of legislation, and emphasiz 
for the action that we propose to take. 

I can not, neither is it necessary for me to go over the provi- 
sions of that bill; they are known to gon all. Itwas admittedly 
framed for the purpose of putting the control of elections for 
Federal officers fa the hands of the central authorities, in all cases 
where that authority should decide that its interference was 
n It also contained provisions which made it virtually 
im ible of repeal under any circumstances. So far as I can 
judge, 
party 


to ex- 
by the 
popaleriy 
ople to the 
the necessity 


the policy of that bill is still the policy of the Republican 


The reasons urged for its adoption were based upon allegations 
of irregularities in the elections in many of the Southern States. 
It is not necessary for the expert of my argument to deny those 
allegations or to defend the action of our Southern brethren. 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the statements were 
all correct, they do not furnish a warrant for so radical a change 
of laws as was contemplated by that bill. f 

The law thatit would have placed upon the statute books was 
intended and framed to stand for all time, while the conditions 
which prompted it were in their nature . and their 
cure could safely be left to the operation of natural laws and the 
evolution of political conditions. Already those forces have be- 

n to work effectively. The rise of a new political party in the 
South b competition for the popular vote and criticism of 
methods. The 5 of northern and western business enter- 
prises has also added a powerful factor for good. 

A broad-minded patriotism would suggest patience in the solv- 
ing of a problem of such magnitude as confronted the Southern 

ple, and ‘hail with delight every evidence of improvement of 
The conditions. Instead of that patience we are threatened with 
a law that for all time will bind the hands of the people and put 
them at the mercy of the central Government, and make a 
change of priy Bese tear’ except as the result of a revolution. 
For proof of this statement I have only to refer you to the condi- 
tion of the various Spanish-American republics; and I ask your 
especial attention to this point, for I am sure that itis new to 
most of you. 

The constitutions of these various republics are, as far as their 
conditions permit, framed upon the basis of ours. They differ 
gape in this: un’ the control of ee is in the hands o 

e party in power. eco; uence nearly every change 
of power is the result of a revolution. I have intimate busi- 
ness relations with them for erence covering ht years, 
and during that time there have been over sixty revolutions 


among them. This has retarded their development and dwarfs 
their enterprises for neither can exist without stability. It is 
a common in these republics for the executive at the end 
of his constitutional term to arrange for his successor to assume 
power until he can again be constitutionally eligible. 

Do our friends on the other side of the House want to bring 
us to that condition? Can they not see that a persistence in the 
centralization of power over elections in the hands of the Gen- 
eral Government opens a way for this result? Will they not ad- 
mit that it is safer to wait the development of better ideas, wiser 
to trust to the good sense, self-interest, and patriotism of the 
people than to introduce this permanently perilous condition? 

I would not trust any party with such power, whether it be 
Democratic or Republican, for the well-being and liberty of the 
people are far above the claims of any party. 

I do not doubt the patriotism of the gentlemenon the opposite 
side of the House, but mustsay thatin their zeal toaccomplish an 
end which seems good to them, they are proposing the most un- 
patriotic measure ever pro to a free people. 

I find in reading political history, that the contest of to-day is 
but a renewal of the old battle between the two parties. Ham- 
ilton, the father of what is now the Republican party, believed 
ina aig oon wal government; Jefferson, in the same Cabinet, 
believed the people and in trusting them. We, as Demo- 
crats to-day, believe that the people can be trusted; we look 
with disapproval upon anything that would dominate them or 
retard their development. If this Government can not main- 
tain itself by the integrity and intelligence of its people, it can 
not be maintained at all. It must stand or fall on the idea of a 
free popular government, 

Gentiemen during the course of this debate have made fre- 
quent references to corrupt organizations for controlling the re- 
sult of popular elections. Have they not also seen that when 
these corrupt organizations became intolerable to the people 
they have been swept away like chaff before the wind. Such 
has always been and such will always be the case. The people 
will endure much, but when they are aroused the best laid plans 
of conspirators become harmless. 

But should the power of these organizations be fortified by legal 
enactments the case would be different; then the whole force of 
the machinery of Government, should they be in power, could 
be brought to bear to consolidate their power. 

I think that it will be admitted by every man in this House 
who is past middle life that there has beenagradual and constant 
improvement in the manner of conducting our elections; now 
honesty is the rule and dishonesty the exception. 

This change has not been brought about by the interference 
of the Federal Government, but is the result of education of the 

ple and a determination of the masses to maintain their rights. 

ur safety depends in leaving the responsibility for the conduct- 

ing of elections with the people, where it belongs. The past is 

a guaranty that such confidence is not misplaced. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, it has been very evident here 
during the past ten days that history does sometimes repeat it- 
self with a vengeance. Ifa patriot who fell in the early days of 
the great struggle with rebellion could have arisen and visited 
this House within the last week and listened to the remarkable 
sentiments that have found expression upon this floor, I can im- 
agine, but can not describe, tho amazement which would have 
possessed him. 

It does seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that in the closing hours of 
this debate it is well to deal candidly with the situation that con- 
fronts us. Without fear of contradiction, I affirm that the pri- 
mary issue joined here to-day is not merely a question as to the 
minor methods of conducting the elections of this country; the 
actual controversy is not confined to a question as to the official 
conduct of John I. Davenport, or even to the retention of the ex- 
isting system of Federal supervisors and United States marshals, 
but nearly every 5 h that has been made on the Democratic 
side of the House clearly demonstrated that we have thrust 
upon us the fundamental 51 as to the practical existence 
of the Government of the United States. 

Ihave been astonished at the assurance with which gentlemen 
have arisen here and uttered doctrines so obsolete as to be almost 
forgotten in the lapse of time. Dogmas of State supremacy and 
threats of nullification that a short time ago would have been 
denounced instantly and almost universally as treason to the 
Republic have shaken off all diffidence; and false doctrines and 
33 theories which a few years ago were thought to have 

n shot and shattered to death in the shock of the gigantic 
conflict which they provoked, now stalk abroad in arrogant con- 
tempt of the magnanimity that too easily yielded to deceptive 


a ces. 
> Mr. es, seers how stealthy and yet how steady has been the 
sleepless, tless, conscienceless encroachment upon the sup- 
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posed safeguards erected by a government victorious at frightful 


costover a desperate tupon its life. How persistently and 
consecutively the armies paroled by Grant and Sherman have 
succeeded in evading, avo ding, or overstroming nearly every 
one of the guaranties which the country thought it had estab- 
lished for the safety of the Republic. 

Now, men who ten years ago could not have had such 1 
sion extorted from them under provocation, rise voluntarily on 
this floor and reaffirm the most mischievous doctrines on which 
the war t the Union was based! 

Why, Mr. Speaker, we can not even congratulate ourselves 
that something better will shortly come from the New South in 
this regard. e do not expect much progress from the old 
line, but T had thought that we might reach a time when a new 
generation, rebaptized in love of country, recognizing the mar- 
velous generosity of a great and patient nation, might come here 
and, joining hands with us who bore the brunt of its defense in 
the hour of trial, unite in building up the prosperity and the 
glory of what they would be proud to recognize as once more 
our common country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, any man who has sat in the gallery of the 
House during the past ten days has seen the sheeted ghosts of 
the Confederacy flitting in and out of these doors, striding up 
and down these aisles, and gibbering the discordant shibboleths 
of a defeated conspiracy. I could almost think, Mr. Speaker, 
when I heard what has been said upon this floor and read that 
which I did not hear, I could almost think that, in this Congress 
at least, a large portion of the Democratic membership must 
have been exhumed from the early battlefields of the rebellion. 

And, as I have said, the young men bring us no hope, no èn- 
couragement. What have we here to-day? The most offensive 
and arrogant denial of the authority of the United States Govern- 
ment ever formulated into a legislative measure, broughtin here 
under the auspices of the young and talented member from Vir- 

inia [Mr. TUCKER]. And where do we find him stand in 

is new age? Do we find him on the mountain top with hisfore- 
head towards the morning sun? 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, I regret to say that the gentleman comes 
here double-discounting his State-rights pedigree, and, instead 
of starting where his ished father left off in Congress 

ears after the close of the rebellion, he has gone back to base 
his actions and his ideas of patriotism upon the doctrines enun- 
ciated in Virginia before the war. I had hoped that the gentle- 
man had at least unlearned as much as his distinguished father 
did, for I served with the Hon. John Randolph Tucker in two or 
three Congresses of the United States, and in any one of them I 
would have been amazed to hear fall from his lips the expres- 
sions given forth here by his son. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman has gone back to begin 
where tke fathers who were in rebellion began and not where 
they left off. Fevkepe he has been constrained N and 
we find in the recorded history of our country that the gentle- 
man’s distinguished progenitor, when attorney-general of the 
State of Virginia before the war, did entertain almost as radical 
State-rights ideas as the gentleman has expressed in this debate. 
It was he who, as attorney-general of Virginia, formulated that 
famous opinion in which he held that the State and local au- 
thoritiesof Virginia had theright tostop the United States mails 
upon the highways and to sift out from them the New York 
Tribune and such other obnoxious political literature as the 
authorities of the State or a justice of the peace might think 
it undesirable to have circulated in that region. 

I regret that I have not the official text of the opinion here, 
but it will suffice for my purpose to read from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 17, 1876, the concession of the then 
Representative from reina; Mr. John Randolph Tucker, as 
to the substance of that opinion. When hisattention was called 
to this matter at first Mr. Tucker thought it must have been 

nte bellum instead of ante bellum, and I have no doubt that 

ooking at it in 1876, it shocked even his own sense of the rela- 

tions of the State to the nation; but when reminded that the 
opinion had been given before the war, he said: 

Mr. TUCKER. Then it was ante delium. Iam not to be misled in this đe- 
bate. Ihave no objection to stating what it was. It was, in effect, that 
—.— mail matter a citizen of a State could receive was a question for State 


There, Mr. Speaker, away back in the dark before the 
war, is where my yo friend from Virginia thinks it wise to 
plant himself to-day. k about radical utterances! Only in 
the last session, when I ventured to s that the Democratic 
party in this House had years ago uttered a proclamation, through 
one of its most distinguished members, that it would never 
stop until it had wi the last vestige of war legislation from 
the statute books,” the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. e 
took me to task. He was unwilling to let that go uncontradic 
upon the record, He deemed it an assault upon the Democratic 


party that I should charge upon them that even one of their 
8 had years before uttered such a reactionary threat as 
t. 

Yet here, sir, in 1893 we have the expression not only of one 
member to that effect, but this Democratic House, through its 
official organ, the majority of the Committee on Election of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, declares in a formal report, in whole- 
sale language far more sweeping than that of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] years ago, this purpose and 
this doctrine: 

i ai trace of the reconstruction measures be wiped from the statute 


There we have the new propaganda! There we have a new 
declaration of independence from the South. There we have the 
defiant announcement of the purpose and the principle of victo- 
rious Damocracy, securely entrenched in all the legislative and 
executive 9 of the Government. 

And, Mr. Speaker, What is all this complaint about? What is 
all the denunciation of Federal legislation based upon? What 
is the sum and substance of the indictment 72 against the 
Federal election laws of the United States? me witness 
on both sides of this Chamber, that the one soli , reiterated 
charge is that the operation of these laws has tended to fix the 
heel of 1 upon the neck of the downtrodden, the in- 
timidated, the ostracised Democracy, who were lately engaged 
in rebellion in the South. : 

Oh, my Southern brethern, how you have been persecuted! 
How you have been proscribed! Can you not content yourself 
with the thought of the sympathy that the historian will give 

ou when helcoksover the field from 1861 to 1893 and writes down 
imperishable letters the story of how the victorious nation has 
rsecuted those who strove so hard to destroy it? Why, Mr. 
peaker, just look at the condition of this country to-day. See 
in what manner the loyal sentiment of this country has excluded 
and crushed outevery attempt of the reconstructed South to find 
one 8 5 upon some projecting shelf of governmental 
authority 

Here we are in the national Capitol, a little over thirty years 
since the outbreak of the rebellion, and y we have a Demo- 
cratic President who sent a substitute to the war, and whom I 
have never heard accused of manifesting any undue enthusiasm 
for the Union cause. 

The Vice-President of the United States and President of the 
Senate was a candidate for Presidential elector on the Demo- 
craic ticket in 1864, on the platform that declared the war a fail- 
8 a demanded that the Government sue for peace with the 
rebels. 

I do not expect to hear any of you complain that either of these 
occupants of the highest places in the Government is likely to 
exhibit hostility toward the South. 

In the Cabinet, with the solitary exception of the Secretary 
of State, who rendered distinguished service in the Union Army, 
and who never discovered that he was a Democrat until Presi- 
dent Cleveland offered him a portfolio [laughter and applause 
on the Republican side], not a Union soldier sits at that council 
board of the nation, while a Confederate colonel is at the head 
of the Navy which won imperishable glory under the flag that 
he sought to humiliate, and the son of a Confederate colonel as 
Secretury of the Interior is leading a merciless crusade against 
the pensions of the surviving defenders of the Union. 

In the Senate of the United States we find as President pro 
tempore the Hon. ISHAM G. HARRIS, of Tennessee, who wi 
chiefly remembered in history, I trow, as the Confederate war 
governor of his State. And if we go to the committees of that 
body what do we find? I have here the Congressional Direc- 
tory, issued under official sanction, and let us see how arbi- 
trarily these vieious laws,“ these proscriptive enactments,” 
of which we have heard so much complaint, have excluded our 
late n from participation in public affairs. Ihave 
begun with the President pro tempore, and I find in the Direc- 
tory the 3 of the following committees occupied by 
gentlemen who not long ago were engaged in flagrant war 
against the United States: 

On Appropriations. 

On Public Lands. 

On Improvement of Mississippi River. 

On Rules. 

On Interstate Commerce. 

On Fisheries. 

On Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

On the Revision of the Laws. 

os 3 

n Agric į 

On Coast Defenses. 

On the District of Columbia. 

On a University of the United States. 
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On Indian Affairs. 

On Indian Depredations. 

On the Library. 

On Foreign Affairs. 

On Commerce. 

On the Judiciary. 

And at the head of the great Committee on Finance we finda 
Senator from Indiana who will hardly be regarded as inimical 
to the South. r 

I now come to the House where we are assembled to-day; and 
here I propose simply to refer to the statistics of public record. 
Iam not going about ‘‘digging up unpleasant memories.” Iam 
not purposing to remind gentlemen of anything which I have 
not reason to believe they are proud to be reminded of, because 
I assume that whatever a man furnishes to the editor of the Con- 
gressional Directory to go into his biography is something that 
he wants the people of the United States to know. Take the 
organization of this House. The 5 Speaker, chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, in the Congressional Directory 
deems it matter of interesting history and permanent record to 
recall the fact that he was a member of Company K of the Tenth 
Virginia Infantry, C. S. A., and that he was released from Fort 
Delaware as a prisoner of war in June, 1865. 

The gentleman who represents the Committee on Rules on 
this floor, the committee that holds the control of legislation 
upon the great business interests of thiscountry inan iron grasp, 
as we have learned to our cost, Hon. T. C. CATCHINGS, records 
that he entered the Confederate army early in 1861 and served 
throughout the war.” 

The Committee on Ways and Means, that is threatening to 
revolutionize our tariff system, and from the head of which a 
chairman from the Northern State of Illinois was dropped, has 
now as its chairman Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON of West Vir- 
ginis, who takes pains to state in the Directory that he served 

the Confederate army. 

On the Committee on Appropriations, that other great organ 
of the legislative action of this House, from which the dean of 
the Democratic membership of Congress, with his long expe- 
rience and great 5 with public affairs, and whose great- 
est offense apparently was in being a citizen of a State thatsent 
loyal troops against the rebellion—WILLIAM S. HOLMAN—has 
been deposed by triumphant 9 and my distinguished 
and honored friend, the Hon. JOSEPH D. SAYERS of Texas, has 
been rear in his stead—a gentleman who states that he en- 
tered the Confederate army early in 1861 and served continuously 
until April, 1865.” He could not have stayed there much longer 
if he had tried. 

Then we come to the greatlaworganof the House. My breth- 
ren, it is of oppressive laws that you complain; and whom do we 
find at the head of the Judiciary Committee to formulate oppres- 
sive legislation against the South? The Hon. Mr. CULBERSON 
of Texas, who states in his record that he entered the Confed- 
erate army as a private, and was promoted to the rank of colonel 
in the Eighteenth Texas Infantry.” 

Now we come to the very palladium of legislative liberty, the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Elections—the committee 
that tries the right of every man to a seat in the United States 
Congress. And whom do we find there? What Northern Re- 
publican despot wields the great power of that tribunal? We find 
that its chairman is Col. CHARLES T. O’FERRALL, of Vir, 5 
of whom it is recorded in his biography that in May, 1861, he 
enlisted in the cavalry force of the Confederate States as a pri- 
vate, passed n grades from sergeant to colonel, and at 
the surrender of was in command of all the Confederate 
cavalry in the Shenandoah Valley.” Oh, what an outrage, my 
fellow-members, to put at the head of the Committee on Elec- 
tions such an enemy and oppressor of the ex-Confederates of the 
South as he! 

On the Committee on Agriculture, whom do we find as chair- 
man? Hon. WILLIAM H. TCH, of Missouri, who informs us 
semiofiicially through the Directory, that he ‘‘served in the Con- 
federate army, was commissioned captain and assistant adjutant 
genera in December, 1862, and in March, 1863, was assigned to 

uty as assistant commissioner of exchange under the cartel, 
and continued in this position until the close of the war.” 

On the Claims Committee we have as chairman Mr. BUNN of 
North Carolina, who enlisted at the age of 16. 

On Foreign Affairs, the chairman is the Hon. JAMES B. Mc- 
CREARY, of Kentucky, who says he ‘‘ entered the Confederate 
army in 1862, and was lieutenant colonel of the Eleventh Ken- 
tucky Cavalry at the close of the war.” 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee is headed 
by Hon. GEORGE D. WISE, of Virginia, who served four years 
in the Confederate vai SA 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, another of the great 
committees of the House, is presided over by the Hon. NEWTON 


C. BLANCHARD, of Louisiana, as chairman. I imagine that it is 
one of the great regrets of the life of young friend from 
Louisiana that he came into this world a little too late to have 
had any opportunity to aid in the effort to capsize the Govern- 
ment of the United States. But he states in record, as pub- 
lished in the Directory, thathe ‘‘ was chairman of the Democratic 
committee in Caddo Parish in 1876” in the famous campaign of 
not blessed memory, and also “took an active part in the poli- 
tics of the State looking to the restoration of the government 
of the State to the hands of her own people.” 

On Levees and Improvementsof the Mississippi River we have 
our bright and genial friend JOHN ALLEN, 55 Mississippi, as 
chairman, whose greatest pride undoubtedly is that he is one of 
the very few men who ever publicly confessed to holding so low 
a ee as that of private“ in the Confederate army. [Laugh- 

r. 

On Pensions we have Hon. C. L. Mosgs, of Georgia, as chair- 
man. He was too young to fight against the country, but he has 
apparently been cross about it ever since, and occasionally gives 

orous expression to his feelings on the subject. 

n the Post-Office and Post-Roads we have Mr. HENDERSON of 
North Carolina, who left college to enter the Confederate army 
as a private in Company B, Tenth North Carolina State troops.” 

„On Railways and Canals we have Mr. CATCHINGS of Missis- 
sippi, whose record I have already quoted. 

n the Revision of the Laws, irman W. T. ELLIS, of Ken- 
tucky, who ‘‘served in the Confederate army from October, 1861, 
to April, 1865.” 

On Ventilation and Acoustics, Chairman G. W. SHELL, of 
South Carolina, who ‘‘entered the Confederate army in April, 
1861, and remained until the surrender at Appomattox.” 

On Printing, Chairman J. D. RICHARDSON, of Tennessee, who 
‘entered the Confederate army at 18 yearsof age, before graduat- 
ing; served in the army nearly four years, the first year as private 
and the remaining three as adjutant of the Forty-fifth Tennes- 


see Infantry.” 
On Expenditures in Interior Department, Chairman HENRY 
the Confederate army as 


G. TURNER, of Georgia, “ served 
private and captain.’ 

On Expenditures in the Post-Office Department. Chairman 
WILLIAM C. OATES, of Alabama, of whom the directory states 
that he— 

Entered the Confederate tain of Co G, Fiftee 
bama Infantry, in July, 1861 was appolated colonel in the provisional ary 
of the Confederate States May 1, 1863, and was assigned to the command of 
his old re; ent; the Forty-eight Alabama Regiment was also subsequently 
placed er his command; was wounded four times slightly and twice se- 
verely, losing his right arm in front of Richmond, August 16, 1864, in the 
twenty-seventh battle he was engaged in. 

On Expenditures in the State Department, Chairman R. E, 
LESTER, of Georgia— 

Entered the military service of the Confederate States in 1861, and re- 
mained in the service until the end of the war. 

On Territories, Chairman JOSEPH WHEELER, of Alabama, 
whose biography in the Congressional Directory says: 

Was born in Augusta, Ga., September 10, 1836; graduated at West Point, 
1859; was lieutenant of cavalry and served in New Mexico; resigned in 1861; 
was lieutenant of artillery in the Confederate army; was successively pro- 
moted to the command of a regiment, es, Vision, and army co: 
and In 1862 was assigned to the command of the army co; ofcavairy of the 
Western army, continuing in that position till the war closed; by joint res- 
olution of the Confederate Ss received the thanks of that body for 
successful military operations, and for the defense of the city of Aiken re- 
ceived the thanks of the State of South Carolina; May 11, 1 became the 
senior cavalry general of the Confederate armies. 

On Military Affairs, Hon. JOSEPH H. OUTHWAITE, of Ohio, 
a Democrat who did not serve on either side during the rebel- 
lion, is chairman, with Gen. JOSEPH WHEELER, of Alabama, 
whose biography has just been read, standing second in rank; 
while the Union generals SICKLES, of New York, and BLACK, 
of Illinois, and Capt. MORGAN, of Missouri, who won distinction 
and wounds in the Union Army, but became Democrats after 
the war, are sixth, seventh, and eighth on the list; and Gen. 
CURTIS, Col. MARSH, Capt. HULL, and Sergeants BOWERS and 
Woomer, Republicans and Union wounded veterans of distin- 
guished service are by the dispensations of politics at the rear 
end of the roster of the committee that has in c e the inter- 
ests of the regular and volunteer soldiery of the United States. 

This brings us to the Committee on the Election of President 
and Vice-President of the United States and Representatives 
in Congress, of which Hon. ASHBEL P. Fircu, of New York, is 
announced as chairman, but whose work of ‘‘ wip out” all 
national authority in guaranteeing fair elections has been man- 
aged by Hon. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, of Virginia, who has 
not minced his words in uting the powers of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and disregarding the judgments of the 
Supreme Court. 

n addition to the more than twenty principal chairmanships 
named, which are occupied by members who served in the Con- 
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federate army, there are nine other committees, including those 
on Coinage, Public Lands, District of Columbia, Education, and 
Private Land Claims, whose Democratic chairmen are from“ the 
Btates lately in rebellion,” and most of them apparently in full 
sympathy with the policy of stripping the United States Gov- 
ernment of all really national authority. 

Of the remaining chairmanships, only those of the Committees 
on Banking, on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, the Election of 
President, etc., Immigration, Indian Affairs, Invalid Pensions, 
Naval Affairs, Mines, Reform in the Civil Service, Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Militia, Patents, Pacific Railroads, and 
seven other minor ones are given to Northern Democrats, 
and of the entire list of fifty-five chairmanships only three are 
held by men who served in the Union Army. 

Now, sir, in view of that record is it not pitiful thus to con- 
template the manner in which the Southern Democracy have 
been ostracized and proscribed? Does it not tend to make our 
hearts glow with 7745 5 for these utterances, complaints, 
and lamentations, that have gone up in a steady volume on the 
other side of this Chamber, over the outrageous manner in which 
the victorious nation has treated its defeated antagonists? 

What a shame it is that the“ iron heel of oppression” can not 
be lifted from the prostrate and downtrodden ex-Confederates of 
the South. 

Why should we not hasten to repeal the“ odious and oppressiv: 
Federal election laws,” so as to permit at least afew of the lately 
misguided brethren to squeeze into some of the positions of pub- 
lic life? 

How can we expect the ex-Confederates of the South to become 
reconciled and loyal while their representative men are thus ar- 
bitrarily excluded from all participation in the Government? 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States are begin- 
ning at last to open their eyes as well as theirears. During all 
of this period which is behind us, since the war, it has been a 
practical impossibility to awaken the North toa belief that the 
men, the communities, the States, the individuals who have been 
the recipients of such unheard-of and unparalleled kindness and 
generosity should repay it by attempting, when admitted in full 

wer within the temple of our liberties, to tear the great struc- 

ure down upon our heads. 

I declare here on my responsibility as a Representative in the 
American Congress that I believe no more mischievous, no 
more deadly blow has ever been aimed at the public welfare 
and the perpetuity of our institutions than this attempt to deny 
to the great National Government of the United States the 
slightest vestige of authority to protect the purity of the eleç- 
tions that eventually control the exercise of all its executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions. 

the doctrines proclaimed upon the other side of this Cham- 
ber could prevail, then the efforts in which I humbly engaged, 
with the hundreds of thousands of my loyal comrades, on land 
and sea, to restore the supremacy of the Union, the Constitu- 
tion, and the laws of the United States would seem to have been 
little better than thrown away. 

Ah, it is amazing how men will delude themselves. It is almost 
incredible that men will try to enactover again the experiments 
that have resulted in failure and disaster. I say to you men of 
the South that if, in enforcing this assault upon the tonong of 
the National Government, you rely upon the dough-faces of New 
England, or the ballot-box stuffers of Tammany Hall, you are 
leaning upon a rotten and a broken reed. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

You tried that once before. Have you forgotten the lesson? 
Have you forgotten the time when Fernando Wood, stretching 
out the corrupt handsof Tammany Hall, to interpose its puny 
power between rebellion and the uprising conscience of a great 
nation, declared that New York should be an imperial city, and 
8 859 troops hostile to the South should march across its ter- 
ritory 

Do you remember how that attempt at obstruction of the 
mighty will of a loyal nation was propr aside like the chaff be- 
fore the hurricane; and do you remember that the first answering 
echo to Fernando Wood's treacherous proclamation that reached 
your ears, was in the volleying thunder of the guns of the Tam- 
many regiments from the city of New York? [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

I want to remind you that no political organization, that no 
band of men organized for power or plunder, can give you a 
hostage that you can rely on for one momentif youstepso much 
as one inch across the boundary that guards as everlastingly sa- 
cred the nationality, the supremacy of the Union, baptized by 


the blood of half amillion of its brave defenders. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

And to think of the basis of all this clamor about Federal in- 
terference with elections! You know that you do not have hon- 
est elections throughout the South. There is not a man of you 
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whowill claim it in private conversation between man and man. 
Why do you not stand up and acknowledge it on the floor of this 
House? Doyouthink that youcan goon foreveroccupying thirty- 
odd seats upon this floor, dominating the tariff, debauching the 
finances, imperiling every one of the great interests of the coun- 
try, while you are throttling the suffrage in a section made solid 
by fraud, and defying alike the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and the dictates of conscience and humanity? 

Does the history of successful rapine and conspiracy in any 
country or any age of the world give you encouragement to be- 
lieve that you can keep on unlimitedly in this programme that 
you have begun? I know you are encouraged; I know where 
your encouragement comes from. God knows I feel all the hu- 
miliation that can arise from the 3 that you men of the 
South are not altogether responsible. You are encouraged in 
wrongdoing by a class of Northern men to-day as you were en- 
couraged in the ’60’s and up to 1861. 

I heard the other day the speech of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. BLACK], a g t Union soldier of unquestioned bravery 
and undoubted patriotic sacrifice, who crossed palms with me 
twenty-eight years ago, after I had carried the navai flag of my 
country nearly 500 miles through the heart of Alabama to the 
first seat of e of the Confederacy, where he was pro- 
vost-marshal of the captured city 

I was amazed when I saw him rise upon this floor the other 
day and heard him ask a member if an election in Chi 
could be conducted fairly and honestly and freely, without out- 
side interference,” whether he Rouen anything else was to be 
desired; and I ony Sp, Ri besing that I had not the Toor; to ask the 

entleman from Illinois [Mr. BLACK] how long it has been since 

e was willing to concede that the United States of America is 
located outside of the limits of Chicago [applause upon the Re- 
publican side], and, of all other times, in this year of grace, when 
the Queen City of the West, rising in her munificence and gran- 
deur, has opened all her gates to all nations and al 
ples, to enter in and find in Chicago the fruition of all the noblest 
aspirations, brightest hopes, and marvelous achievements of the 
great, united American people! 

I will not go into a discussion of the details of elections and 
election laws in this country. Iwish I had the time, but justice 
to other gentlemen will not permit me to consume it. And, 
really, it would hardly be worth while for me, or for any man, 
to occupy time at this stage of the debate inexhibiting statistics 
or in citing official records to show what kind of elections you 
people have and want to perpetuate in the South. I shall leave 
that. But I desire, before Iclose, to refer briefly to a statement 
made the other day by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. COMP- 
TON], to which he called the especial attention of members 
from New England. 

I did not understand him clearly at the time, and I am free to 
say that on a careful perusal of his speech since it has been 
Bi Lam still somewhat in the fog as to his exact meaning. 

ut it seems to be an attempt to declare that in New England 
Republicans had been sent to Congress in spite of Democratic 
majorities. Thatseemed to be the gravamen of his charge, which 
I contradicted, and the statement that went out by the Associ- 
ated Press was this: 

Mr. COMPTON, in his natural, earnest manner, advocated the measure. It 
was the duty of Congress to carry out the wishes of the people, and the peo- 
ple had instructed and commanded the Democratic party to see to it that 
these infamous Federal election laws should berepealed. He madeastrong 
constitutional argument against the statutes and denied the statements 
made by the Republicans that the minority of voters in the South controlled 
the action of the majority. He quoted from statistics to show, on the other 


hand, that in New England States there was a majority of Democratic vot- 
ers, but there were few Democratic members in Congress from that section. 


Mr. Speaker, I tried to correct tlie gentleman, and I told him 
that I did not believe he would let that go into the RECORD. I 
found that in his speech, as reported, the very figures on which 
he predicated that change show that in 1888 the Republicans in 
New England cast 449,090 votes, the Democrats 378,477, or a Re- 
publican majority of 71,613. But, Mr. Speaker, I have examined 
the more recent returns, and I find that in 1892, in the New 
England States, the Republican vote for President regated 
453,399 and the Democrats 389,993, showing a Republican ma- 
jority over the Democrats of over 63,406. 

There were 25,966 scattering votes, and the Republican ma- 
jority over all was 47,440. So, instead of it being a fact that we 
misrepresent a Democratic majority, the figures show that from 
the New England States, where the Republicans had more than 
63,000 plurality over the Democrats, and 47,440 majority over all, 
there were sent to this body 18 Republicans and 9 Democrats. 
In other words, one-third of the entire number of Representatives 
in this body from the New England States to-day are Democrats, 
notwithstanding there is an overwhelming Republican 3 
and majority. I desire to have that fact go down in the record. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no defense to make for New England. 


New England, God bless her, needs no defender; she never did, 
and she never will! She can survive even that defamation which 
comes from a false and misrepresenting championship. New 
England! Why, there is nothing in her history, there is noth- 
ing in her relation to the civilization of the age, for which I have 
the slightest cause to blush, saye the almostincredible fact that 
she can have within her borders a single Democratic or Mug- 
wump voter. angnin 

Mr. S er, we have all the old drama reSnacted here 
within the past week. We have had the Southern “ fire-eater” 
fresh from the political furnace heated three times hotter than it 
was in 1861; we have had Republicans standing steadfastly as of 

ore in defense of national sovereignty, the Constitution, and the 

ws; and at last, a few days ago, emerging from the obscurity of 
1 years, we have noted the reappearance of the regu- 
lar, old-fashioned type of the Bell and Everett,” ‘‘ Doughface,” 
or 3 of ante bellum times. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republ side.] 

I want. to call attention briefly to the ph reece of the gentleman 
who by a political fluke, resul in a plurality of 34 in a nor- 
mally ublican constituency, represents the Seventh district 
of M usetts on this. floor. [Laughter.] Why, he 1 se 
true friends of the Union are now coming to the front. ose 
bad rebels, and those persistent New England abolitionists and 
nationalists who some years ago kicked up a great deal of trouble 
in this country, must make way for the new nsation of com- 
promise, and that we are co back to that beautiful platform 
oceupied by the invertebrate political temporizers of 1860. 

You all remember what a magnificent picture they cut in the 
history of this country. How you ardent Southern secessionists 
must haye admired the Bell and Everett men of 1860! Whata 
superb picture they project against the background of the most 
magnificent era in human progress. “A plague o' both your 
houses,” said they. We can not bear the imputation of being 
abolitionists, and we do not. dare to stand up and champion 


slavery.” ‘‘Weare the people.” ‘ We are the saints!” 
Now, the gentleman the other day said it was through the head- 
long haste of certain men to defend the Union, and the headlong 


impetuosity of certain other gentlemen to defend their view of 
the Government that prevented the great original Doughface 
2 the country from preserving human slavery and scaling 

nited States down to the e of a disintegrating South 
American republic. Listen to the views of the gentleman from 
the Seventh Massachusetts district: 


The word Union, Mr. S. er, Means something more to me than it does 
to most men. It strikes kin my heart to the old times which I just saw 
as a child. Inthe year when I first acquired the right to vote. in the year 
1860, when North and South were at each other’s throats, when the 
new Republican and the old Dem: ic party were engaged in an interne- 
cine quarrel, and the old Democratic party was quarr with itself and 
within itself, then there stood 1 5 Union pany between the Republicans and 

the Mugwum at day. pplause on the Democratic side. 

They stood between the two parties. They rebuked them both. Theysai 
to the extreme North and to the extreme South ‘‘You are both wrong, and 
above ublicanism, there is a nation, a 
82 a Constitution.“ o elec ticket of that party carried Vir- 

entucky, and Tennessee, and if it had carried one single Northern 
tate the civil war would never have existed, and our problems, as I be- 
lieve, would have been solved peaceably. 


Then he is afraid somebody will be ‘‘irritated” by any seeking 
to provide honesty in elections: 


It can not be denied, sir, that these acts are irritating; it can not be de- 
nied by the very warmest friend of the election laws that they do not cause 
bad feeling, that they do not cause sectional feeling, and that they do not 
raise the very evil spirit which it took four years to put down and 
to the grave. 2 

s s $ * $ $ s 
The problem of race in the Southern States isa terrible one. Lam not 
to look to its causes. I am not going tosay who is to blame; whether 
t was the English founders of the Southern States or whether it was their 
statesmen at time of the Constitution or later; whether it was the fault 
of one party before the war, or of another party after. 
* e * s 0 2 * 

I know that it by such enactments as this you could check the operation 
of that problem at the polls, it would break out in a dozen other places, and 
it can not be settled or ed from the outside. No, there is that sore. Ibe- 
lieve if you leave it to itself it will heal by the recuperat forces of nature; 
I believe that your irritating, probing, provoking, old-fashioned surgery is 
only going to keep a wound open which would otherwise heal of itself. 


* > s * * * G 

Why, undoubtedly there will be corruption at city elections. There is 

pow rg 8 in city life, there is deeper corruption in city existence, 

if by such a plaster as the Federal election law you close up this one 

— prevent the poison from breaking out at the ballot box it will strike 

inward to the great organs, and there it will take hold of the very centers 
of life and poison them beyond control. 

And in another place he warmly commended the coalition be- 
tween the advocates of free-silver coinage and the opponents of 
honest elections in the Fifty-first Congress in this cheerful way: 
` ‘There was patriotism enough and good generalship enough in the Senate 
of the Uni States to prevent that force bill trom being carried; and the 

le have twice declared since that that was Same ye and t that force bill 
t never to be passed and never can be 

I think I never read such a harangue—oration I mean. I beg 

the gentleman's pardon, because Massachusetts reformers never 
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make harangues; they always deliver orations—especially when 
they come from Quincy. R 8 

In vindicating the attitude of Massachusetts from such mis- 
representation L would only have to describe what has been her 
position from the days of Plymouth Rock down to the hour 
when John A. Andrew welcomed the returning legions of the 
old Commonwealth, bearing upon their banners victory, not for 
ia but for their country. [Applause on the Repub- 

ican side. 

The characteristics of the time just preceding the great strug- 
gle had been depicted by an eminent son of New En d. ‘He 
was a graphic word painter, a profound student of human na- 
ture, and one of the most skillful artists in delineating human 
traits; and in closing I commend to the gentleman from the Sev- 
enth district of Massachusetts the portrait which I am about to 
present. It is found in a few lines of James Russell Lowell, writ- 
ten in his early and glorious days, and his description of the 
Doughface of that time is so vivid that it enables me to throw 
upon the screen of the House of Representatives a readily recog- 
nizable photograph of the Do nics of 1893. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side. 

r. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, [rise to a question of order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Do not interrupt me at this point. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Now, if the gentleman from Illinois, whom 
T have treated very courteously, will get me fifteen minutes more 
time I will devote it to him with great pleasure and to his de- 
lectation. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Irise toaquestionof order. I understood 
the gentleman to apply the term ‘‘doughface” to a member of 
this House, If that isso, I call him to order as unparliamen- 


tary. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I think that point is 
just about up to the standard of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SP GER. It is up to my standard. I delight in a 
standard which requires members on this floor to use the lan- 
guage that gentlemen annoy in conversation and debate. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr.Speaker, if the gentleman wants me to 
amend it so as to include the Doughface from Illinois, as well as 
the Doughface from New England, I can do that. [Applause 
on the Sal ere side. | 

Mr. SP Li GER. Do J understand you to apply that epithet 
to me, sir: 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ido not know what you understand; and 
nobody that I have been acquainted with ever did. [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman may evade the question, 
but he will not make that statement in the House. I have called 
him to order for using language which was unparliamentary. He 
knows it is unparliamentary 9 here in that way of amem- 
ber of this House. He has words that gentlemen are not 
in the habit of using. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. . Now, Mr. Speaker, I object to the gentle- 
man going on and arraigning me under the guise of a point of 
order. He can not be permitted to be impertinent to me under 
the guise of calling me to order for saying something he does 
not like. I withdraw the word Doughface” in order to avoid 


all question. 

r. SPRINGER. Will you withdraw the other word? 
Mr.BOUTELLE: What other word; ‘ tical demagogue?” 
Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir; “ political fluke.” I think, Mr. 

Speaker, the gentleman vain eae withdraw the unparliamentary 
language which he has used. 

Nery SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the Speaker will permit me, I think 
that really it is hardly worth while now, in view of the charac- 
ter of this debate and in view of the record of the gentleman 
from Illinois, that he should undertake to disturb me in the 
ee quotation of my speech to make so frivolous a point as 


at. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I have never used other than parliamen- 
language upon this floor in speaking of any gentleman upon 
either side of the House. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, well, I should differ with you about 


that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The language ofthe gentleman from Maine 
was . 
Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman has taken exception to 
the word ‘'doughface.” I deny that it is unparliamentary, be- 
cause in the last Congress, when a silly attempt was made to 
prevent a gentleman from using the common and well-under- 
stood term M p,” which the present member from the 
Seventh M usetts district has proudly adopted in his bi- 
ography, the House was not willing to follow into that rat-hole 
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o where the gentleman from 
4 withdraw the word ee 


any more than it is to 
Illinois would crawl in to- anf } 
face,” so that I may not further occupy the time belonging 
tlemen who are to follow me, and not bslonging to the 
eman from Illinois, and I hope that his interruption 
will not be taken out of the time of those gentlemen. 
James Russell Lowell, in the quotation I am about to read, de- 
picts a certain character of the period before 1861 that I need 
not name, because he paints him so clearly that the features will 
be recognized just as readily in Ilinois as in Massachusetts. 
[Laughter on the ase pa oen side.] z 
It was this kind of a man that was described in the homely 
phrases of Hosea Biglow :” 
whee. ams Ce A wie mate 
Help the men thet's ollers dealin’ 
Insults on your fathers’ graves; 
Help the strong to grind the feeble, 
Help the men that call your people 
Witewashed slaves an’ peddlin’ crew. 


Massachusetts, God forgive her, 
She's a’ kneelin’ with the rest, 
She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung ferever 
In her old eagle-nest; 
She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 
Wile the Wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the world! 


Haint they sold your colored seamen? 
Haint they made your env’y wiz? 

Wut'll make ye act like freemen? 
Wuvil 8 dander riz? 

Come, I" ye wut I'm thinkin’ 
Isyour dooty in fix, 

They'd ha’ done t ez quick ez winkin’ 
In the days o seventy-six. 

Cl: the bells in every steeple, 
Cail all true men to disown 

The tradoocers of our le, 
The enslavers o their own; 

Let our dear old Bay State proudly 
Put the trumpet to her mouth, 

Let her ring this message loudly 
In the ears of allthe South: 

“I'll return ye good for evil, 
Much ez we frail mortilscan, 

But I wun't go helpthe Devil 
Makin’ man the cus 0’ man; 

Call me coward, cali me traiter, 
Jest e suits your mean idees, 

Here I stand a tyrant-hater, 
An' the friend o God an' Peace.” 


lause on the Republican side.] 
r, EVERETT. May Iask the gentleman from Maine a ques- 


tion 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Certainly. 

Mr. EVERETT. Does the distinguished gentleman from 
Maine say that James Russell Lowell wrote those lines with ref- 
erence to the politics of 1860? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I have already been obliged 
to encroach on time that Properly belongs to other gentlemen 
through the inability of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] to understand the application of that poem. I think 
the House can apply it; and I leave the gentleman from Mzssa- 
chusetts to u pijas to suit himself. 

Mr. EVER. I merely wished to mention that the poem 


me 


Loud a 


was written during ‘the Mexican war, when troops were being 
raised. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. UTELLE. I was perfectly aware of that fact. Why, 


sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts and some of his friends 
do not seem to know that the 3 ancestry of the “‘ dough- 
face” ran back to before the Mexican war. 

„ The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
exp ‘i 


[Mr. MARSHALL withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix. Bal 


Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, it had not been my inten- 
tion to address the House on the bill under consideration until 
the minority of the committee, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, saw fit and proper in their report to criticise in no un- 
measured terms the manner of conducting elections in the State 
in which I in part represent on this floor. The harsh, unneces- 
sary, and untruthful statements made in regard to the mode of 
conducting elections in the State of Alabama, and which the 
minority are pleased to call her methods,” at least demand re- 
futation on my part. 

What, Mr. Speaker, does the minority of this committee know 
of the conduct of elections, about which they so confidently 
2 in this report, when applied to Alabama? Has either of 

e gentlemen ever been in the State, much less had occasion 
and opportunity to personally investigate the truthfulness of 


their broad assertions? I venture the statement right here, Mr. 
Speaker, that no member of the minority of this committee ever 
had an opportunity of investigating the mode of conducting elec- 
tions in Alabama, about which they speak for the enlightenment 
of this House and the country. Slanders like these, published 
in a report, given wide circulation throughout the entire coun- 
try if not denied and refuted, be regarded as conceded, and 
do infinite damage to the material prosperity of one of the great- 
est States of this Union. 

So far as the ple of Alabama are individually concerned, 
it is a matter of supreme indifference what the gentlemen of the 
my or the gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber 
personally may think of the “methods” of conducting elections 
in Alabama. They believe, and rightfully so, that under the 
Constitution they have a perfect right to manage their own local 
affairs in their own way, controlled by lawsand regulations en- 
acted by them, without supervision or control by Federal au- 
thority or hindrance or advice, at least, from the Republican 


ty. 
8 people, both black and white, are contented, so far as 
election laws are concerned, under the present economic and 
honest administration of the State government by the Demo- 
cratic party, and I see no reason for these gentlemen to attempt 
to stir up strife between the races on a question of this character, 
which in no event will ever place Alabama under their dom- 
ination. The fact is, Mr. Speaker, the Republican party has no 
organization in Alabama—the People’s party captured the en- 
tire “gang” last fall, Chris. McGee and his “ barrel” included. 

I am sure if my friends who signed this minority report had 
considered for a moment the damage their groundless assertions 
might do a t State and people in retarding their progress 
and prosperity, they would have been too manly and generous to 
have given such wide publicity to such baseless slanders. 

The people, Mr. Speaker, of Alabama and of the South are fully 
able to work out their own destiny—and the future is redolent 
with promise—without interference or intermeddling with their 
local affairsfrom gentlemen whoevidently are prejudiced 
that section, if they do not indeed dislike the people who have 
made it one of the most prosperous divisions of our common 
country. 

They are jealous of this success and the ability the Southern 
people have shown, unaided and in the face of stupendous diffi- 
culties, to bring peace, prosperity, and happiness to theirsection 
out of the chaos which the Republican party left them as their 
only legacy in 1874. They hope and pray—are determined— 
that they never again in the South will have Republican misrule 
with its attendant train of evils. Six yearsof the domination of 
this party in Alabama, and in other Southern States, surely con- 
vinced the people of this section that they are unfitted in every 
way to control the destinies of a great Southern Commonwealth. 

It is no unusual occurrence to have it hurled at us that we of the 
South hold our seats on this floor and that the officers of our State 
governments hold their commissions by fraud, intimidation, and 
corruption, and that we control the South and keep it . . 
the same or worse methods. If Rapublican methods k the No 
are what they were in the South during the reconstruction 
riod our Northern friends have none of the spirit of the South- 
erner, or they would rise up and hurl the small remnant left 
from power. ` 

Men whose houses are constructed from cellar to garret of 
glass—who represent a party more vulnerable than any other 
that ever existed 0 the century and more of our national 
being—should be careful about hurling stones. Whole sections 
of your political structure could be smashed in a moment, your 
very existence as a national party jeopardized, if the American 
people could only know the true history and natural propensity 
of the Republican party for rien Sains subverting the popu- 
lar will by fraud and corruption. Your unholy and unlawful 
greed for power and place in the past has destroyed and over- 
turned the legally constituted governments of not only thirteen 
sovereign States of this Union, disfranchised its people and ig- 
nored majorities, but it has bean even charged against you that 
you also feloniously appropriated to your own use, without any 
intentions of returning the same, the Presidency of this Republic. 

These are some among the many counts in the indictment 
that the 7 55 of the United States have drawn and presented 

inst the 8 party. You have been tried and con- 
victed on this indictment by a jury of your peers, and sentenced 
at the bar of public opinion publie suffrage to be deprived 
of control of national affairs; and being in this unenviable and 
deplorable condition we have laws in force on our statute book, 
e by side with fair election laws, which places you in the 
condition of witnesses whose character must be sustained by 
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Western States much longer to find out your real pu and 
design against constitutional government than it took the people 
of the South; but, if concurrent history is to be believed, to- 

ther with the small s it now requires on that side of the 
Granter to hold your shattered and fast decreasing forces, they 
are gradually but surely arriving at the conclusion that the Re- 
publican party in times of peace at least is not the party to con- 
trol the destinies of this nation. 

The people have placed upon your party for its offenses, its 
open disregard for the Constitution, its profligate and reckless 
expenditure of public money, the seal of their present and future 
condemnation. You have vainly tried to cover up your sins of 
commission in the Southern States by making charges against 
Democratic ascendency in that section, and revert to your sole 
stock in trade for the past twenty-five years in this most remark- 
able minority report by using this language: 

Whatever may have been the necessity for the enactment of Federal stat- 
utes supervising the electionsin the large Northern cities, anadded ey 
has arisen in the South, because of State laws and their 1 Throug! 
Kukiux violence in nearly all the Southern communities the Democratic 

ty gradually gained control of every branch of the State governments. 

e murders and assassinations committed have passed into history. 
Through these the State governments were seized; then came the enact- 
ment of the Southern force laws, by which usurped power is retained in all 
of the late Confederate States. Although there are still occasional instances 
of violence, this is no longer necess: ause the laws are so framed that 
the Democrats can keep themselves possession of the governments in 
every Southern State. The details of the laws of the various States differ, 
but the purpose of all is the same. The predominant design everywhere is, 
however; to keep from the people the choice of their inspectors or judges of 
e 

This, Mr. Speaker, isa wholesale charge of fraud, corruption, as- 
sassination, and murder against no particular section of our South- 
ern country, but against the entire people and every com- 
munity ” of every Statein the South. If this report is to have 
any credence, then murder and every other crime known to 
criminal annals has been and is now being committed by the 
Southern people for the purpose of retaining control of the State 
governments, and this, sir, without one line of legal evidence 
taken by the committee Spon which to base such charges. 

If my friends who signed this minority report had ony taken 
the trouble to look into their own perky history during the days 
of reconstruction in Alabama and the Southern States, even 
though their charges were true, which we deny and for which 
there is no foundation in fact, as fair men they must have con- 
ceded that the end justified the means. 

I would like to ask the gentlemen who signed this minority 
report, if they really think that the Democratic party gained 
control of the South by Kuklux violence,” murders, and 
assassinations, and through such means as these the State gov- 
ernments were seized, and by the enactment of Southern force 
laws our usurped power is retained? Are you so blandly gul- 
lible? The ple of the South make much fun of what they 
-playfully call“ green Yankees,” but they nevér charged you 
with so much weakness and credulity as this report would indi- 
cate. 

I can not believe, Mr. Speaker, that the members of the mi- 
nority of this commit‘ee, with whom I have associated and for 
whom I have the highest respect, believe that this wholesale 
charge of murder, assassination, and robbery is true when applied 
tomy own State. It is campaign literature, pure and simple, 
of the most defenseless and harmless nature,and it could not 
have been written for any other N than to be used in the 
next national election in the Northern States exclusively, where 
it will be badly needed, for in the South they must know after 
twenty years’ experience such charges will have no earthly effect. 

Mr. Speaker, in religion I am inclined to the hard-shell Bap- 
tist faith, and have opposed missions on the ground that we have 
plenty of work at home to be done, but after reading this report 
of the minority I am ready to change my confession of faith and 
join the missionary church, and the first mission work that I 
will undertake will be among the brethren represented by these 
misguided men. 

If you could only be induced to examine deeper into the facts 

ou would readily find a solution of the problem of a ‘‘solid 
South.” You would have to go back more than a quarter of a 
century and take some of the legislation of your own party of 
that period connected with these Federal election laws—which 
we are determined torepeal on next Tuesday so far as this House 
is concerned—and you could easily trace the cause from the ef- 
fect your legislation has produced. For fear that you may not 
do this, permit me, at the expense of being charged with a di- 
gres ion from the subject at issue, to aid you with some facts 
which are easily accessible to the student researching after truth. 

A dispute arose, Mr. Speaker, about a third of a century ago 
between two sections of this Union—one contending that this 
wasan ‘indestructible Union composed of indestructible States,” 
and the other that the States were sovereigns within themselves 
and had the right to assume sovereignty at will. It was left to 
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the arbitrament of the sword. Four years of fratricidal strife 

followed, and I would not remove the veil if I could which con- 

ceals the past and have you look on the awful consequences of 

that struggle to the South. This has gone into history and never 

with my consentshall the curtain of time be lifted revealing those 

dreadful scenes, for I realize that the sooner the people of our 
common country forget this struggle and the bitter feelings en- 

gendered thereby, the better it will be for all concerned. 

This question was settled against the South and she quietly 
acquiesced in the arbitration. The Republican party had con- 
tended all along that when armed resistance ceased the war was 
over and that the subjugated States should again take their 
former places as States of the Union. 

Congress declared in 1861 ‘‘that the war was being waged to 
defend the Constitution and all laws in pursuance theres and 
to preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality, and rights 
of tha several States unimpaired; that as soon as these objects 
were accomplished the war ought to cease.” 

Mr. Lincoln in his 3 to Congress in December, 1863, 
clearly set forth his plan. He said: : 

Looking now to the present and future and with reference to a resump- 
boan suspended. I have thought At to ns a DO AAE lor u Ch ef aich 
C ug ue a proclamation, a copy of which 

This proclamation contained the full text of the plan; pardon 
was promised all who would swear “‘ henceforth” to support the 
Constitution of the United States. He pledged to those who 
accepted the amnesty, being a qualified voter by election laws 
of the State existing immediately before the so-called act of 
secession, and exclu ng all others, shall re&stablish a State 
government, which shall be republican and in nowise contra- 
vening said oath; such shall be recognized as the true govern- 
ment of the State,” etc. 

In this proclamation to Congress he distinctly sets forth the 
way in which the States of the South might assume their nor- 
mal attitude toward the Federal Government, expressly pro- 
viding who should be armed with the elective franchise in the 
subjugated States. 

The Republican party had contended and enforced with the 
sword the doctrine that a State could not secede from the Union, 
and on this theory the war was fought and decided against the 
claims of the South. Your theory was proven correct and the 
act of secession was a nullity, and the Southern States were 
members of the Union during the war with all the rights of 
stutzhood, but in a state of insurrection. When armed opposi- 
tion to the Federal Government ceased they had a right, under 
your snvet pretation of the Constitution, to assume their former 
places in the Union; so you said, so the great Lincoln said, and 
they acquiesced in this unanimous verdict. 

After the war terminated by thesurrender of Leeand Johnson, 
Mr. Lincoln, with his own hand, drafted the proclamation after- 
wards issued by President Johnson on June 21, 1865, applicable 
to the State of Alabama, setting forth thess fundamental princi- 
ples, which your party repudiated. 

Then, if the contention was settled in favor of the theory of 
the North, and Mr. Lincoln was correct in his interpretation of 
the Constitution, there never wasatime when Alabimaand the 
other Southern States were not members of the Federal Union. 

Now, taking this view of the situation, when the war ended 
the only thing that the South had to do to resume her position 
of Statehood which she had held in 1861, was to comply with 
the proclamation issued by Mr. Johnson in 1865. Concedin 
this to be the true and correct constitutional doctrine, th 
Southern people accepted the situation forced upon them, it is 
true, at the point of the bayonet. 

In pursuance of this doctrine, the President appointed Mr, 
Lewis Parsons, a Union man of Alabama, provisional governor 
in 1865, and authorized him by proclamation to reorganize the 
civil government of the State, ae provined by the Constitution. 
Accordingly, a convention was ed, and delegates, elected by 
the people of Alabama, who were loyal to the Union and who 
had taken the oath of allegiance as required by the proclama- 
tion, assembled in Montgomery in 1865 and formed a constitu- 
tion in strict compliance with the requirements of the proclama- 
tion, A 

When Congress assembled in December, 1865, with your party 
in complete control of every branch of the Federal Government. 
and you responsible, as we are now, for every legislative act of 
that period, the civil government of the State of Alabama was 
in operation, and peace reigned throughout the entire State. 
But the Republican party refused to recognize the authority of 
the President by proclamation to reorganize the Stateintoa re- 
publican form of government and to reéstablish civil authority, 
and thereby disregarded the avowed policy of the party and i 
leaders while the war was being prosecuted. Seeking political 
advantage, you proceeded to destroy the civil government of 
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thirteen sovereign States of the Union and set up instead mili- 
tary despotisms, with the power of life and death in the hands 
of an army officer; nevertheless these new constitutions had 
abolished slavery in the States and declared the act of secession 
and the war debts absolutely void. 
Representatives from these rehabilitated States had been 
elected to Congress, and when that body convened in December, 
1865, they were here seeking admittance to this floor, represent- 
ing States whose civil authority had been re#stablished in strict 
accordance with the President's proclamation. The Republican 
rty refused admission to this Hall to these Representatives of 
ovat States because they were Democrats—usurped authority 
never granted by the Constitution, passed ex post facto laws against 
its express will—that you might control the South then and in 
the future for the benefit of the so-called party of the Union. 
Judge Hare, a Republican in polities, in his work on Constitu- 
tional Law, says: 
" When the South was prostrated by the rebellion the 8 party re- 


solved on measures that would tend vo keep them in power and might be 
necessary for the protection of the colored race. 


And again, on December 14, 1865, on the floor of this House, 
Mr. ‘Thaddeus Stevens made use of the following remarkable 
language: 2 

nized capa 
Preis) thet A 5 5 ven coll Staten Onell the Oan tO 
tion shall have been so amended as to make it what its makers intended, and 
80 as to secure perpetual ascendency to the party of the Union. 

So, Mr. Speaker, there can be no question but that it was the 
policy of the Republican party, regardless of the Constitution 
and the reserved rights of the States, to so legislate, either 
within or without the powers of this instrument, as to place the 
South permanently in the Republican column, And these very 
election laws which we are seeking to aie which were made 
exclusively for the South, are a part of this deep-laid scheme. 

On the 22d of February, 1866, the House and Senate agreed to 
a resolution that neither House should admit members from the 
Southern States, and by concurrent resolution appointed a joint 
committee of fifteen to ‘‘report on the condition of the States 
which formed the so-called Confederate States of America.” 
During this time, and until 1868, the Southern States were not 
allowed representation on the floor of either House of een her 
still they had been organized with civil governments, and had 
2 y eighteen months been performing the duties of state- 
In March, 1867, Congress passed the reconstruction acts and 
annulled and overthrew the civil government, not only of Ala- 
bama but of all the Southern States, gave to the negro the elec- 
tive franchise before the passage of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, and disfranchised all who had participated 
in therebellion. It will not at this day, I presume, be contended, 
even by the Republicans on the floor of this House, who show by 
their conduct their contempt for the Constitution and the reserved 
rights of the States, that this act of placing the franchise in the 
hands of the colored man could be defended on constitutional 
grounds. Mr. Story says: 

Nor can it be said with correctness that Congress can alter the rights or 
qualifications of voters. 

Congress further provided by the act of reconstruction for call- 
ing a State convention for the perpen of framing another State 
constitution, electing State and county officers, and, in fact, pro- 
vided for a new government on the ruins of the one which they 
had subverted and torn down; and, as Mr. Stevens said, “secure 
perpetual ascendancy to the partyof the Union.” By this act 
the States were divided into military districts and an officer of 
the Army placed in command, and in addition to his duties as 
sup 8 565 despot he should appoint as maay boards of inspectors 
as he thought necessary, consisting of “three loyal officers or 
persons,” to make a complete registration of the voters and su- 
perintend elections. These boards of inspectors were required 
to make return to him of the votes, list of voters and persons 
elected as delegates to this so-called constitutional convention. 

This rabble, brought together by military authority from 
among the vicious and illiterate, were invested with the power 
to frame a constitution and set up a civil government for the 
proud and intelligent people of the Commonwealth of Alabama 
without any pretense of the election being under the control of 
civil authority. In other words, sir, civil authority was de- 
stroyed by Congressional action, without the semblance of right 
or power from the Constitution, and military despotism erected 
se ie its ruins, and the Republican party, in complete control 
of every branch of the Federal Government, passed its first Fed- 
eral election law, and this act was the deformed parent of the 
laws which now disgrace the Federal statutes, and which the 
Democratic and the People’s party each have pledged more than 
six and a half million of freemen to repeal. 

But this act of reconstruction proceeded further, and directs 
that the constitution so framed, when completed, should be sub- 


mitted to the registered voters of the State for ratification, and 
before it should me the organic law of Alabama it must re- 
ceive at least a majority of the registered voters of the State. 
This election for ratification, like the other, Mr. Speaker, called 
for the purpose of selecting delegates to the constitutional con- 
vention, was under the exclusive supervision and control of 
three loyal officers or persons“ of the Federal Army. 

Gen. Meade, who was then in charge of the military division 
of which Alabama formed a part, ordered that voting on the 
ratification of this constitution should continue for three days 
but it was soon apparent that it would take more time to adopt 
this bastard product of this illegitimate convention, and the 
good-natured general allowed two days more for voting, hoping 
thereby, I presume, that the constitution so framed for the in- 
telligent, refined, and chivalrous people of Alabama might be 
adopted, But even this addition of time in which tocongregate 
repeaters at the polls, consisting almost entirely of the ignorant 
and vicious of the country, failed of its purpose, and the consti- 
tution was defeated, so Gen. Meade bt sald by 8,114 votes. 

Chiefs of freedmen’s bureaus, gene of the Army, and tramps 
from the North were at this same election candidates for hist | 
office they had created in the State, and if the constitution fail 
of adoption and ratification they would also fail to secure the 
offices which they had provided for themselves. Then, as now, 
Anglo-Saxon intelligence and Southern manhood defeated your 
schemes, and there was but one thing left todo. They appealed 
to Congress to declare that the reconstruction act was wrong in 
principle in so far as it required a weep FS of registered voters 
to . the instrument. The degraded wretches and land pi- 

o were candidates had no opposition, and if this could 
i every State and 


rates w. 
be accomplished they would take charge o 
Federal office in Alabama., 

How groundless is the claim that the Democracy of the South 
and of Alabama especially has gained control of the State govern- 
ments by fraud, intimidation, assassination, and murder, by the 
gentlemen who sign this minority report? Surely they under 
the facts are not in a position to make charges of fraud against 
any party, especially in the South, where the only control they 
ever had was by 5 the elective franchise, and mur- 
der of civil liberty and constitutional government. 

These officers, who Gen. Meade in his report says were never 
elected, sent a delegation to Washington to make charges of 
fraud in anelection which had been held under military supervi- 
sion. You had charge of the ballot boxes then in the hands of 

our own chosen supervisors; you had voted for five days; you 

ad perpetrated frauds and wrongs which yet cry to Heaven for 
reyeuge; you had surrounded every polling place with Federal 
soldiers; yet you had failed to carry the election and to adopt 
the Constitution; still with all this youcharged then thatfraud, 
intimidation, assassination, and murder had been the agencies 
used to defeat the Republican party. The Republican py was 
supervising Federal elections then just as it would like to do 
now, but we of the South thank God and the American people 
for their rebuke of your methods.” 

The Committee on Reconstruction on March 10, 1868, without 
waiting to hear from Gen. Meade, to whom returns were to be 
made under your Federal election law, reported in favor of de- 
claring that the constitution had been ratified by the people of 
Alabama, and that the horde of Republican bandits seeking both 
State and Federal offices had been duly, legally, and constitu- 
tionally elected. Nevertheless returns had not been received 
from your Federal returning officer and supervisor of elections, 
in whom you saw fit to placeall of this power. 

Of course the Committee on Reconstruction had to report 
in writing and give some reasons for the method” of over- 
riding the will of the people as expressed at the ballot box and 
trampling the Constitution in the dust. At this distant day, 
Mr. Speaker, it is very interesting reading, as I presume not 
many members of this House have ever taken the trouble to look 
up that report. It says: f 

Sometime before the Alabama election the committee saw the injustice 
of the law and requested Congress to restore the majority principle in the 
vote on the constitution. The House did not hesitate to perceive the injus- 
tice and passed the act and sent it to the Senate. The Senate suffered the 
act to sleep on their files for two months. They then took it up and 
it (lo: ter the election was over), and it has now passed both Houses, 
The principle, then, that a majority of votes should be cast has been re- 


stored, and your committee again see no reason why it should not govern 
in this case. 


Thus it was that the Republican Congress, after it had ascer- 
tained that the electors in Alabama had refused to ratify the 
Constitution by a majority of the registered voters, passed an 
“ex post facto law,” applicable to this particular case, and de- 
clared that if was not necessary to secure a majority of the 
registered voters as required by the act under which the elec- 
tion was held. For ten years the people of Alabama were forced 
to live under this so-called constitution of 1867, which was never 
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adopted by them and n void, in order that n 
have > ipod pet measure, Federal supervision of elections.” 

Will my friends of the minority of this committee contend 
ht conferred or 
ress to pass 

an express 


for a moment that there is any power or 

ted by the States in the Constitution for 
an of this kind? Do not they know that there 
prohibition against it? 

But, Mr. Speaker, to put this question beyond any peradven- 
ture, 1 will now quote from the report of Gen. Meade, in com- 
mand of this military division, made thirteen days after the act 
above referred to was passed by Congress. He says: 

Ican not but look on the result of the recent election In [Alabama] as the 

on of opinion that the tered voters do not desire to be restored 
r the constitution submit to them, and in view of the recent act of 


Congress giving ratification to the majority of the votes cast I would prefer 
seeing nog tea Bemi reassembled for a —— of the constitution and the 


Paturan was fairly rejected oy the 
ity of the regis 

The Secretary of War, in his annual report to Congress on 
November 20, 1868, says: 


In Alabama the constitution was submitted to the people, and although in 
the opinion of Gen. Meade it was rejected by the people, it was adopted by 


There is, Mr. Speaker, a great deal more very interestin 
reading connected with this period in Alabama, but this wi 
suflice to show the condition of things when State authority is 
subordinated to Federal power in the hands of the Republican 
party, when elections are supervised by Federal laws. s will 
give a sample to my Republican friends on the committee of the 

airness of the administration of the Federal system and their 
„methods of Federal supervision of elections. I am not sur- 
prised that you complain when we tell you that your “ pet meas- 
ure” for oppression and subordination of State to Federal power 
over elections is doomed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I can not refrain in this connection from giv- 
ing to the erie Peg for the benefit of my Republican friends 
of the minority of the committee, some results which flowed to 
Alabama under Republican domination and Republican supervi- 
sion of Federal elections. I desire to show them in a few words 
whut the State and the people of the State were forced to endure 
when the election was left to them and their methods,“ super- 
vised by“ three loyal officers or persons.” 

In 1874 the white people, who were then practically the prop- 
erty owners of the State, decided that it wasa duty which they 
owed to themselves as well as to their 1 to wring the 
State from the grasp of these vampires who had settled them- 
selves upon them, pre; upon their substance, blasting her 
prosperity, and y her future development. 

When the Democracy recovered control of the State govern- 
ment in 1874 a found that the taxable etd andy une been re- 
duced to $124,000,000; that the State tax had been increased to 8} 
mills on the dollar, that the public debt had been increased from 
less than $5,000,000 to nearly $30,000,000, and that it was impos- 
sible in the markets of the world to sell a bond of the State of 
Alabama to meet the interest on the publie debt. I will not go 
aod Ate methods of accomplishing these wonderful results 
in bama. Suffice it to say that fraud, robbery, and bribery 

were regarded as legitimate methods in carrying through legis- 
lative enactments. 

The Democrats have had control of the State government, 
Mr. Speaker, for the last nineteen years, and let us compare Ala- 
bama to-day with Alabama in 1874. The Democratic party have 
reduced the State tax from 8} to 4 mills; we have decreased the 
State debt at the same time from nearly $30,000,000 to $9,000,000; 
our taxable property has increased from $124,000,000 to $275,000,- 
000. The credit of the Stute at the same time has been main- 
tained, and to-day her bonds are above par and are not for sale. 
We are expending annually for public-school s more 
than one- millions of dollars, which is equally divided, ac- 
cording to population within the school age, among the whites 
and the ts But your methods“ of government in the 
South did not contemplate a public-school system. Your philan- 
thropic design for the education and advancement of the colored 
voter to that higher plane of civilization to which his elevation 
as a citizen has called him, has never gone beyond high-sound- 
ing speeches in this Hall, which will sent out next year to 
eatch the colored vote. 

Who ever heard of you going down in 
uting to his social moral elevation? e only fairness you 
everask for him is that he be 13 to vote Republican 
ticket at nationzl elections, still you have never gone far enough 

- to divide the Federal patronage when in power, and State offices 
with the colored citizen, not one ever having occupied a seat on 
this floor from your section. 


our pocket, contrib- 


Will it be contended with these historical facts undisputed that 
our method” of Kuklux ou es, assassination, and murder (? 
which is a synonym for public schools, low taxes, and equal 
rights—which you is the cause of the State government 
being in the hands of the Democratic party, has not been a bless- 
ing in disguise not only tothe whites, but to the colored people of 

bama? If such results as these flow from such means as is 
charged against the law-abiding, honest, and in ent people 
of Alabama, I think, and the people of Alabama think, that it 
would be advisable for some of our friendsof the North to adopt 
the system which they claim we have used in dealing with the 
race problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said more on this subject than I intended 
when I commenced my remarks. But the wholesale slander of 
the people of my State and of my section I felt ought not to go 
unchallenged and unrebuked without the facts being presented 
to this House and the country. 

Sir, L will not further follow this train of thought. I willnow- 
address remarks to the repeal of those laws which are the 
direct and legitimate offspring of reconstruction. For more 
than three-quarters of a century the Federal Government never 
saw fit to attempt to exercise this at least doubtful constitu- 
tional authority. Co ss was content to let the States, as the 
founders of the Government intended, have exclusive control of 
all elections held within their borders. 

If we, sir, will divest ourselves of * feeling and all ef- 
fort to secure partisan advantage ough legislation, we will 
have no trouble in arriving at what was meant by section 4 of 
Article I by the framers of the Constitution. Let us take the 
exact language used in this section: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Re: 
ba abe . ied ab 3 — 4 —5 ae 2 such 993 —.— 
except as to the place of choosing Senators. 3 f 

This being the constitutional provision on this subject I shall 
address myself to the following propositions: 

First. Congress the power, after the States have adopted 
regulations for conducting Federal elections, to make or alter 
such regulations? 

Second. If Congress has this right, when and how should it 
ed. Can Co beyond 

> ngress go ond an urgent, pressing necessity 
to make or alter such e and who must be the judge of 
such necessity? 

Fourth. Can Congress require the performance of a duty by 
a State officer of elections executin ws of a State and affix 
penalties for a failure or neglect of the requirements? 

A settlement, Mr. Speaker, of these four propositions, which I 
will not attempt to discuss in their order, to my mind will set- 
tle a dispute which has been debated for more than a century. 
This power to make or alter State tions was granted 
the le of the States to the Federal Government after muc 
contention, ving, and fear. So jealous were they of their 
rights and ‘the preservation of their free institutions“ and of 
the encroachment of the General Government on the reserved 
rights of the States that this clause of Article I came near defeat- 
ing the Constitution of ratification. 

They were not content, Mr. Speaker, with quietly expressing 
their disproval of surrendering to the Federal Government a 
power which has proven so dangerous in the hands of the Re- 
publican Paced to the freedom and autonomy of the States, but 
seven of the original thirteen States, in ratifying the Constitu- 
tion, submitted resolutions looking to the amendment of this in- 
strument, so as there could arise no conflict between State and 
Federal authority. ; 

On the 6th of February, 1788, Massachusetts suggested the 
following alteration in the Constitution: 
do not exercise the powers vested in them by the fourth 


section of the first article, but in cases when a State shall neglect or refuse 


ms therein mentioned, or shall make regulations sub- 
versive of the rights of the people to a free and equal representation in Con- 


gress, agreeably to the Constitution. 


On the 22d of May, 1788, South Carolina ratified the instru- 
ment and submitted the following recommendation advocating 
an amendment to the same clause of the same section: 

And whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights reserved tothe 
several States, and the freedom of the people, under the operation of a Gen- 
eral Government that the rizht of prescribing the manner, time, and places 
of holding the elections to the Federal Legislature, should be forever insep- 

annexed to the sovereignty of the several States, this convention 
doth declare that 1 to remain to all posterity a tual and 
fundamental right in the |, exclusive of the interference of the General 
Government, except in cases where the Legislatures of the States shall re- 
fuse or ‘lect to perform and fulfill the same according to the tenor of the 
said Constitution. 


On June 21, 1788, New Hampshire ratified the Constitution, 
submitting the same recommendation which had been made for 
the amendment ofthe Constitution by Massachusetts. 

Virginia, on June 26, 1788, and North Carolina on August 1, 


r et et rm) Pe SPAS Nee a ET I a NG cn a EIS rl. — 


ein er ame the Constitution, each submitting the following 
resolution: 


That Congress shall not or interfere in the times, 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Re entatives, or either of 
them. except when the ture of any State n or de 
disabled by invasion or to bə same. 


New York, more careful than any of the other States, before 
the act of ratification adopted the following provisions: 


That nothing contained in the said Constitution is to be construed to pre- 
vent the Legislature of any State from laws at its discretion, from 
time to time, to divide such State into convenient districts and te apportion 
its Representatives to and 8 such districts. 

Under these impressions and declaring that the rights aforesaid can not 
be ab or violated, and that the explanations aforesaid are consistent 
with the said Constitution, and in ence that the amendments which 
shall have been proposed to the said Constitution will receive an early and 
mature consideration, we, the said delegates * * * do, by these presents, 
assent to and ratify thesaid Constitution. 

In full confidence, nevertheless, that until aconvention shall be called and 
convened for proposing amendments to the Constitution * * thatthe 

will not make or alter any Main as pace in this Stateres fing the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for or resenta- 
in this State shall neglect or refuse to make 


tives, unless the ture 
laws or regulations for the purpose, or from any circumstance’ be incapa- 
ble of ma the same: that in those cases such power will duly be ex- 


ercised until the Legislature of this State shall make provision in the prem- 


Other States in ratifying the Constitution used equally strong 
language in recommending a change in the wording of this sec- 
tion of Article I. It did not become a part of the organic law of 
the nation and a delegated power to the Federal Government 
until the people were assured by its authors that it was not in- 
tended to be exercised only in cases of greatemergency, when 
the States failed or neglected to act and it became necessary 

_the General Government to exercise the power asa means of its 
own preservation. 

Justice Story, in his great work on the Constitution, says, in 
discussing at length this one of the enumerated powers of the Con- 
stitution surrendered by the States to the Federal Government: 

The 9 vg hyper is submitted — ea first instanee to Bas local 
vail, 1 and Zatiatantorily | Dees them 8 
in extraordinary circumstances the power is reserved to the National Gov- 
ernment, so that it may not be abused and thus hazard the safety and per- 
manence of the Union. 

Again thesame authorsays: 

Tt is not too much, therefore, to presume that it will not be resorted to by 

until there has been some extraordinary abuse or danger in leav- 
ing it to the discretion of the States respectively. 

Further discussing the danger that might arise to the States 
in the exercise of this power, he says: 

It is not against permanent, but against porary 
States thar thers inane ppm n to evn 7 eg re a ae 

Now, I would like to have the gentlemen opposing the repeal 
of these statutes tell me, where is there in all of this land any 
combinations, either tempo or permanent, in any State or 
section of this Union, looking to the overthrow of the Federal 
Government? There never was a time during our national his- 
tory when the Government was more stable, more safe from the 
machinations of enemies, either at home or abroad. 

Federal authority is universally recognized as the supreme law 
when kept within the limits of the eighteen delegated powers 
of the Constitution, and the people are perfectly satisfied and 
contented so long as there is no encroachment on the reserved 
rights of the States by the General Government. There is no 
necessity, in times of profound peace at least, for the Federal 
Government to reach out to grasp for powers never granted. 

I find, Mr. Speaker, nowhere any authenticated work on 
constitutional law which says or even intimates that temporary 
or permanent combinations of the States or sections against po- 
litical parties must be provided against, and the only combina- 
tion I know of is against the Republican party, and composed of 
all classes of people, black and white, rich and poor. But there 
is no longer any need to form combinations inst this party; 
for, having outlived its usefulness, the people decided two years 
ago, when seeking to entrench itself wer by means of a 
force bill, to retire it on full pay as being the cheapest riddance. 

I will not undertake to say that each of these statutes sought 
to be repealed are per se unconstitutional, but many of them are 
unquestionably so, and if we adopt that construction universally 

ven to this delegated power to make or alter State regulations 

y the founders of the Republic and by the Supreme Court for 
more than three-quarters of a century, these statutes are en- 
croachments on the reserved rights of the States. I fully appre- 
ciate the fact that a divided court and on political lines has con- 
strued some of these statutes to be in harmony with the express 
grant of powers from the States. 


I would not be understood as asserting thatthe s of the 
United States has not the express power ä law 
to either make or alter these regulations primarily reserved by 
the States and to the States under certain eontingencies. 


A diseretionary power over Federal elections must be vested somewhere— 
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in which it could be reasonably cope. It 
„Who! 


Legisla or 
The last was then mode adop 

Then, until there is urgent necessity that this primarily re- 
served power of the State over Federal elections should ba 
assumed by the Federal Government for its own preservation, it 
is usurpation of the reserved rights of the State for Congress to 
attempt to exercise them. 

Congress, it is true, has the right, in cases of great emergency 
and to preserve its own authority and the existence of the Na- 
tional Government, to exercise this power. They are only sec- 
ondary to those of the States, and can be, of course, called into 
existence when a proper emergency arises to exercise them; but 
until then they must remain dormant and secondary. 

If one or more of the States of the Union should fail or negleet 
to provide times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives, or, after having made such re 
ulations, failed or refused to put them intoexecution, this would 
at once arouse the dormant or secon powers vested in Con- 

by virtue of the Constitution, and then it would become a 

uty of ss to invoke this power to correct the negligence 

or refusal and thereby prevent the dissolution of the Govern- 
ment. 

T will go further, Mr. Speaker, and say that Congress ought to 
make provisions for such contingencies by the enactment of such 
statutes to be used only when anemergency arises calling for the 


for | exercise of this delegated power, but further than this 


can not go, unless it does violence to constitutional government. 
When States fail to act, or when they have acted and fail or neg- 
lect to put these regulations in force, or when great emergen- 
cies arise which would overthrow the National Government and 
its authority, then Congress should call into operation these la- 
tent powers, but not otherwise. 1 

These views are sustained by the Federal Supreme Court in 
an unbroken chain of decisions, and every writer on constitu- 
tional law from Hamilton, in the Federalist, down to the cases 
of Es parte Virginia, Ex parte Siebold, and E parte Clarke, 
which arose subsequent to the war, in interpreting and giving 
force to the powers claimed to have been delegated toCongress by 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution. 
The 8 Court then decided that former interpretations 
of the Constitution by the court and writers on constitutional 
law were erroneous, and held in Siebold’s case and others that 
the authority of the Federal Government over Federal elections 
in the States were at all times and under all circumstances para- 
mountand supreme. To this interpretation of this delegated 
pee to Congress over Federal elections the Democratic party 

never subscribed, but held to the construction adopted b 
the founders of the Government and by the Supreme Court un 
1878 ina long line of well-adjudicated cases, and the same doc- 
trine is laid down by Justices Field and Clifford in Es pas 
Clarke and Ez parte Siebold in United States Report in their 
dissenting opinions. i 

It will be observed that these statutes assert the right of the 
Federal Government, and their constitutionality sustained by a 
divided court, to subject to criminal prosecutionin the Federal 
courts State officers for the manner in which they execute 
duties required of them by the laws of the States, further 
to appoint Federal supervisors and marshals to execute and 
supervise the execution of the laws of States by the officers 
legally appointed by the States. 

„Mr. Speaker, this is the correct interpretation of the Con- 
stitution as laid down in Siebold's case and Clarke’s case, to per- 
mit and authorize a prosecution in the Federal courts for of- 
fenses committed against statutes of the States, then the con- 
struction of this instrument from the earliest period was errone- 
ous, and for more than three-quarters of a century the Supreme 
Court was giving to the people of the United States an improper 
ant 1 interpretation of the granted power in the Con- 
stitu . 

This instrument, in Article III, section 2, expressly defines and 
limits the judicial powers of the United States to cases in law and 
equity arising er the Constitution, and nowhere will it be 
found that jurisdiction has been conferred on the Federal judi- 
ciary to interfere with the enforcementof statutes of a State and 
provide penalties and inflict punishment for any infringement 
thereof. Then the right to punish officers of elections appointed 
by State authority in the Federal courts is assuming and extend- 
3 ial powers not arising under the Constitution. 

a! case was up for adjudication in the case of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky vs. Dennison, 24th Howard. In this case 
a free man ef color was indicted in Woodward County Kys 
for ogre foyer to escape from her owner. He fled to 
State of and the governor of that State having refused, on 
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a proper demand made on hinnata surrender the fugitive from 


y applied to the Supreme Court 
or a writ of mandamus to compel the performance of a duty 
granted by the Constitution of the United States. In 

on the authority of the court to compel the performance of an 
express duty in the Constitution by an officer of a State, Mr. 
Chief Justice Taney, speaking for the court, said: 

The act does not provide means to compel the execution of this duty, 
nor inflict any punishment for neglect or refusal on the part of the execu- 
tive of the State, Nor is there any clause or provision in the Constitution 
which arms the Government of the United States with this power. 8 
such a power would place any State under the control and dominion of the 
General Government even in the administration of its internal concerns and 
reserved rights. And we think it clear that the Federal Government under 
the Constitution has no power to impose on a State officer as such any du 
whatever, and compel him to perform it; for if it possessed this power it 
might overload the officer with duties which would fill up allof his timeand 
disable him from performing his obligations to the State, and Fey cher impose 
on him duties of a character incompatible with the rank and dignity with 
which he was elevated by the State. It is true that 8 may authorize 
a particular State officer to perform a particular duty. but if he declines to 
do so it does not follow that he may be coerced or punished for his refusal. 

If Mr. Chief Justice Taney, with a unanimous court, correctly 
interpreted the power of Congress under the Constitution in this 
case, then it has no pomor granted by the Constitution to coerce 
an offcer of a State in supervising elections under State author- 
ity to perform any duty to the Federal Government. It must 
follow as a . sequence that if they can not compel a State 
officer to perform a duty they would have no power or authority 
to punish him for his failure to perform such duties as a State 
may impose or require. Theycan not punish for a failure toper- 
form an official act which they have not or can not prescribe. 

This was the accepted and conceded doctrine of interpretation 
by the Supreme Court from its organization until the court with 
a divided bench decided in the cases above cited that Congress 
could punish a State officer for failure to perform a duty required 
of him by the laws of a State. This doctrine has never received 
the sanction of the entire court, for in each case, when the prop- 
osition came up for adjudication, there was a dissenting opinion 
rendered by the only Democrats then on the bench, and to my 
mind the dissenting opinion is unanswerable. 

There are many cases, Mr. Speaker, in which Congress ap- 
points State officers as the agents of the Federal Government, to 

rform certain duties under State laws, but whenever this is 
2 they are bound to accept the agency npon conditions by 
which the State officials are permitted to act, but they could not 
compel these State officers to accept the agency of the Federal 
Government, and until they did so accept, by State authority, 
they could not inflict punishment in the Federal court for re- 
fusing or neglecting to properly execute the trust. 

But, sir, this is what Congress attempted to do when it im- 

d penalties on judges of Federal elections appointed by the 
tatesand under State authority. These officers never accepted 
nor were they authorized to accept, the agency of the General 
Government, but have been carried before United States courts, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced for offenses committed against 
the laws of the States. If the doctrine laid down in Seibold’s 
case and Clarke’s case is to stand as the proper construction of 
the powers granted to the General Government by the Constitu- 
tion, then the States have lost all control over their internal 
affairs and it is a step towards centralization of all power in the 
Federal Government more far-reaching in its consequence and 
mnore dangerous to the reserved rights of the States than was 

ever contemplated by the founders of the Republic. 

Ican not believe that the States ever intended to surrender to 
the Federal Government rights and powers which could be 
tortured into meaning that the chief executive of a sovereign 
State of this Union could be arrested, carried before a Federal 
court, and tried for executing the laws of a State when it is made 
his duty, with discretionary powers vestedin him, to see that 
the laws are executed. He is only responsible to the State for 
the manner in which he perms the duty. But such are the 

wers now claimed by the court as part of the delegated au- 

ority from the States to the General Government. 

It is not contended that the Federal Government can not pun- 
ish its own officers for a failure or neglect to perform a duty re- 
quired by laws enacted by Congress; but we do deny the right 
of Federal courts to punish a State officer, whether judges of 
election’ or others, for neglect to properly perform a duty re- 
quired by the laws of a State. 

This, sir, is one of the reserved rights to the State and can no- 
where in the Constitution bs found as one of the delegated 
powers. Chief Justice Marshall said in McCullough’s case: 

No trace is to be found in the Constitution of any intention to create a 
dependence of the Federal Government on the governments of the States for 
the execution of the grant of power assigned to it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said during this de- 
bate of the power of Congress to make or alter the re tions 
of the State as to the times, places, and manner of hol elec- 


tice, the governor of Kentuc 


tions for Senators and Representatives. The power conferred 
on 5 is very plain. It is either to make or alter regula- 
tions which the States have prescribed for Federal elections. If 
the States have regulations which Congress deems inadequate, 
they have the unquestioned power granted to so alter or change 
the regulation of the State as to accomplish the aims and ends of 
the Constitution, disregarding entirely those already made by 
the States. 

On the other hand, if the States have failed to provide regu- 
lations for the election of Representatives and Senators, Congress 
may and should make regulations sufficient to ory into elfect 
the power granted by the Constitution for electing itsown mem- 
bers and preserving its own authority. These are powers which 
are not questioned. They are necessary and proper, and are 
clearly given in the grant of power by the States to the Consti- 
tution. Then the power granted to Congress to make all laws 
or regulations which may be necessary for carrying into execu- 
tion each of its granted powers can, after it had either made 
new or changed existing regulations in the States, provide for 
the appointment of officers to put these regulations Ines effect. 

But Congress can not pass a law to put into execution its 
granted powers until there has been some attempt to exercise 
these powers. But by these statutes sought to be repealed, Con- 
gress has neither made new nor changed the existing regula- 
tions of the States—has not exercised the granted powers, but 
has appointed Federal officers to put into operation regulations 
or laws affec Federal elections which, in fact, never existed. 
It must first make new laws or change the existing State laws, or 
adopt them; and then, and not until then, provide by statute for 
theirexecution exclusively by Federal officers. These officerscan 
not act until they have something to act on. They can not en- 
oroS Federal election laws until Congress makes a code of such 

aws. 

Congress has exercised its power of providing officers to en- 
force granted powers which they have never assumed to exe- 
cute. Provision has only been made for appointment of Federal 
supervisors to enforce and supervise the execution of State laws 
and ths appointment of marshals to protect them while engaged 
in such supervision and affix penalties applicable to State offi- 
cers for failures to perform duties enjoined by the State. It 
must be borne in mind that Congress has no power to enforce 
statutes of the States under the Constitution, and these officers 
are not appointed to supervise or enforce any altered or new reg- 
ulations which Congress has enacted in pursuance of its delegated 
power; but they are required to enforce State regulations exclu- 
sively. This is an attempt by Congress to extend the judicial 
powers of the Federal court to cases not arising under the Con- 
stitution. 

So, Mr, Speaker, Congress must either make new regulations 
or alter those already made by the States for the election of 
Representatives and Senators before any authority can be ex- 
erclead by either marshals or supervisors under these laws sought 
to be repealed. For, says Justices Field and Clifford, in their 
well-digested dissenting opinion in Clarke's case— 

Implied powers can not be invoked until some exercise of the express 
power is attempted and then only to aid itsexecution. There is no express 
power in Co to enforce State laws by imposing penalties for dis- 
obedience to them, its punitive power is only implied as a necessary or 

roper means of enforcing its own laws, nor is there any power delegated to 

t to supervise the execution by State officers of State laws. 

Then it can not be correctly contended that,if Congress has 
poro: ordinarily to appoint supervisors and marshals to inspect 

‘ederal elections held by authority of State laws, to elect Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, but that they have the same right to 
appoint them to supervise and inspect the election of the United 
States Senators, the only difference being that they can not 
change the place of choosing Senators. i 

Under the construction given to this section of the Constitu- 
tion Congress would have the right to appoint supervisors to 
examine and inspect the roll of members of the Lagisintare, 
made up by the officers of the Legislature, and pass upon the 
rights of members to seats in those bodies. They could at all 
times be where they could see the balloting going on and super- 
vise and count the ballots of the members of the Legislature for 
United States Senators. Then, if this right was denied by the 
TORENTO, the supervisor could call in as many deputy mar- 
shals as he saw pnpa and not only have members ejected from 
the floor of the house, but arrested and carried at once before a 
judge of the United States court for resisting his authority. 

6 would have the authority to challenge the vote of any sen- 
ator or representative who he might think had no right to par- 
ticipate in the election. 

But, Mr. Speaker, aside from the fact that these laws are vi- 
cious in character, contrary to the spirit if not the letter of the 
Constitution, and dangerous to the reserved rights of the States 
and are liable at all times to cause friction between the officers 
of the State and the Federal Government, their execution has 
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been attended with an enormous expenditure of public revenues 
without accomplishing the objects for which they were enacted 
to keep the South in the Republican column. e records of 
the Departments will show that deputy marshals from July 1, 
1876, to June 30, 1893, received $1,127,595, and this does not in- 
clude court costs and other expenses which would probably ag- 
any gh many times that sum. 

r. Speaker, I shall vote for the repeal of these laws because 
I believe that they violate the spirit and letter of the Constitu- 
tion. The mode of enforcing them are encroachments on the 
reserved rights of the States and dangerous to the principle of 
local self-government, rights so dear to the American people. 

I oppose these statutes, sir, as I will oppose the enactment of 
all laws which seek to extend the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment by implication or construction and thereby deprive the 
citizen of his guaranteed rights under the Constitution and 
which tend to centralize power in the National Government. 

I shall vote for the repeal of these laws, sir, because more than 
six and one-half million of American voters have demanded it 
in their platform of principles, and emphasized their desire by 
their suffrage. 

The Democratic party, in its platform of 1892, says: 

We warn the people of our common 8 jealous for the vation 
of their free institutions, that the policy of Federal control of elections, to 
which the Republican party has committed itself, is fraught with the gravest 
dangers, scarcely less momentous than would result from a revolution prac- 
tically establish a monarchy upon the ruins of the Republic. * * 

The People’s party platform, promulgated July 4, 1892, says: 

Resolved, That we demand a free ballot and a fair count in all elections, 
and pledge ourselves to secure it to every legal voter without Federal in- 
ter vention through the adoption by the States of the unperverted Australian 
or secret ballot system. 

If, Mr. Speaker, the colored voters in the South could be let 
alone by designing men and politicians from the North, there 
would never be any trouble between them and the whites of the 
South. They are neighbors and friends, and are to-day residing 
side by side in perfect harmony and friendship. Their children 
are being educated by the States and fitted to take their places 
in that higher civilization to which their citizenship has called 
them. They are just beginning to realize that politics has been 
an injury to them, and now, contrary to the expectation of the 
Republican party, they go to the polls and vote as their intelli- 
gence dictates, unmolested and absolutely protected by law. Let 
them be, they do not ask your interference nor intermeddling; 
they are Southern men and citizens, attached to the South and 
her traditions with that deep and abiding love for that section 
which now permeates all classesof her people, whether white or 
black, rich or poor. The colored voters have helped to make 
Alabama and the South what it is, and we are doing all we can 
to advance and elevate them socially, morally, and politically. 


[Mr. LOCKWOOD withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.” 

Mr. PAYNE was recognized, but yielded to Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer certain amend- 
ments to the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY], 
I move to strike out, in line 6 of the bill, all after the word two” 
down to and including the word “ten,” inline 9. I will prepare 
the amendment in proper form and send it to the desk. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will call attention to the position 
of the bill as to amendments. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LACEY] offers an amendment to the text of the bill. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] now offers an amendment 
to that amendment, and the gentleman from New Vork [Mr. 
FrrcH] offers a substitute for the bill. That is the condition at 
this time. Of course the vote will be taken first upon the amend- 
ments to the bill and then upon the substitute proposed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrca]. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, in discussing tne question of the 
repeal of the federal election laws I shall not waste time upon 
the constitutionality of those laws. That question having been 
paee upon by the Supreme Court at leasttwice, and the judges 

ving handed down opinions which are unanswerable in their 
argument, the question having been decided by Judge Jackson, 
who now adorns the Supreme Court bench, in the most clearand 
explicit terms, it would seem that an argument in favor of the 
constitutionality of those laws would be 5 In fact it 
is hard to see how a lawyer of average ability can read the Con- 
stitution itself and come to any conclusion except that it explic- 
itly authorizes such laws. 

Therefore, I regard an argument against the constitutionality 
of these laws as ridiculous, if not amusing. Nor shall I spend 
any time upon the question raised the other day in debate as to 
whether we are a nation or not, whether itought to be “these” 
United States or “the” United States of America. That ques- 
tion was debated for years, and finally submitted to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword, and at Appomattox the question of whether 


we were a nation or not was forever settled, and the contrary 
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doctrine of noverem and independent States bound together in 
a confederacy was buried forever. Nor shall I dwell upon the 
question of the effect of these laws upon the Southern States. 

I frankly say that if these laws were to be enforced only in the 
Southern States, if they applied only to those States, I should 
not waste my breath in defending them, because you gentlemen 
of the South have taken the government of those Statesinto your 
own hands. You have assumed that you have the only genius 
for government south of the line. You have said that, no mat- 
ter how numerous, sovereign and independent citizens shall not 
be allowed to rule if they are of what you term the ignorant 
porton of the community. You have made the lawa dead letter 

the Southern States, and x08 will, some time, in your own 
3 solve the question, and I fear that you will solve it in 

Your newspapers express regret that your young men have 
been brought up to make false returns and false counts. They 
say that they do not seem to understand the difference between 
swearing to a false return in an election case where they are 
trying to preserve the liberties of the white people and commit- 
ting perjury in a suit over a horse before a justice of the peace. 
Your young men are being corrupted. We at the North stand 
and read from day to day of lynch law at the South, and this 
morning the papers tell us of a 8 that has spread over 
five Southern States—a conspiracy of the ‘‘ white caps” to pre- 
vent the owner of a cotton-gin from preparing his crop for mar- 
ket until the price of cotton shall rise to 10 cents per pound. 
The penalty for disobedience is the burning of the gin. 

You are simply reaping the crop of lawlessness that has been 
sown about the ballot box, and you will have to settle these ques- 
tions at some time in your own States in your own way. ou 
have sown to the wind. God grant that yon may never reap the 
whirlwind of anarchy and destruction. That the Populists are 
gradually taking away from you county after county; that they 
are making inroads upon your citadels of power, even your 
strongest, is no matter of surprise tous. You willsettle these 
questions in time, and you will come to the conclusion that it is 
better that every man should be protected, no matter how humble 
he may be, and you will doit regardless of the presence or ab- 
sence of a Federal statute upon the statute books of the United 
States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these laws were enacted first at the sug- 
gestion of citizens of the State of New York. They grew out 
of a condition existing there as well as out of the condition in the 
Southern States. 

They were necessary in 1868; and in 1870, when they were en- 
acted, the first suggestion came from the Union League Club, 
in a memorial to Congress, citing the frauds of 1868 and asking 
that there might be Federal law to intervene between ballot- 
box stuffers and ballot-box thieves on the one side and the hon- 
est people of the United States on the other. In this connection 
I wish to say that I can not agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT], who has printed in the 
RECORD, and I suppose spoke on this floor, this remarkable state- 
ment: 

Why undoubtedly there will be 8 at the city elections. There is 
deeper corruption in city life, there is deeper corruption in city existence; 
and it by such a plaster as the Federal election law pon close up this one 
soreand prevent the poison from breaking out at the ballot box, it will strike 
inward to the great organs; and there it will take hold of the very centers 
of life and poison them beyond control. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the highest hopes, the highest interests we 
have are centered around the ballot box. When you destroy that, 
when you put it in the power of half a dozen villains, or thieves, 
or repeaters to destroy the will of the people, you subject the 
people of this country to the rule of a mob, to the rule of a band 
of petty tyrants; and as for me, I would rather live under an em- 

ror who had a responsibility than live under the tyranny of 

ot-box thieves without responsibility. When you strike at 
the ballot box, I want to inform the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, you strike at the very heart core of the body politic; it 
does not make much difference whether city life is corrupt or 
not corrupt, if you destroy our framework of government by 
destroying the purity of elections, 

If this plaster will relieve this condition of things, then in 
God’s name apply the plaster; make the fountain head pure; and 
by and by you may get rid of the corruption growing ap in the 
oan from the very fact that you have purified the fountain 

ead. 

I was surprised at my colleague from New York Mr. COOMBS] 
who favors re because he fears the resurrected ghost of a 
tt force bill.” said the laws to his mind seemed to be fair; 
but he was afraid something else would come in addition to 
them; so he was going to vote to repeal them. 

I am surprised that a man who professes so profound an inter- 
est in the purity of the ballot box, and who seems to think that 
these laws help to secure such purity, should want to repeal 
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section 5506, section 5511, and section 5512, which do nothing 

except pronounce punishment against men who are ballot-box 

stuffers, who are corruptors of the ballot box, who falsify counts, 

vno do everything anything to destroy the purity of elec- 
ons. 

I understand from the morning papers that the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House are to meet in caucus this genls 
to decide whether they will vote in a body for the Tucker bi 
or for the Fitch bill. I understand the difference between 
these two bills to be that the Fitch bili does not go to the ex- 
tent of striking down the criminal statutes of the United States 
against corruption at the polls. I hope there will be a full rep- 
resentation at the caucus and that the country will be allowed 
to see whether a majority on that side of the House are in favor 
of wiping out every vestige of Federal law looking to the pro- 
curement of fair, honest, impartial elections. 

Oh, gentlemen, it is not because you think the law is unconsti- 
tu „it is not because there has been unfairness in its ad- 
ministration that you want it repealed. The real reason lies in 
the unguarded remark made by my colleague, Col. FELLOWS, the 
other day, when he spoke of the city of New York giving 75,000 
Democratic majority, and said if they could get rid of these Fed- 
eral officials at elections they would make it 85,000 or 90,000. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Theycould make it 200,000 just 


as easily. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, my friend from California always gets 
ahead. I tried to say tomy colleague [Mr. FELLOWS] the other 
day that he need not limit his statement to 90,000; but that 
they would wait as they did in 1868 and see how many majority 
we gave up above High Bridge and then would make their ma- 
jority large enough to overcome that, no matter if it were a 
million. This is what they would do without Federal laws, be- 
cause then there would not be the fear of detection; because 
then they could run this dishonest business under our State 
laws, as I will demonstrate Mey havo run it in every city of our 
State. And they have amended the State laws to enable them 
to run their devilishness in politics and overcome the will of 
the majority. 

In 1868 Mr. Tweed was the “grand mogul” of Tammany Hall. 
He was honored then and courted then as Richard Croker is to- 
day. He had gotten suddenly rich, as Mr. Croker has to-day. 
He was without business to make him rich, except the business 
of polities, as Mr. Croker is to-day. He could not find mechan- 
ics or sculptors in this country who could adorn his residence 
any more than can Richard Croker to-day. He concocted, with 
the aid of the Democratic city committee and with the aid of 
Judge Cardozo and Judge Barnard and Judge McCunn, three 
Democratic judges who disgraced our judiciary, some of whom 
were im and some of whom died during proceedings for 
impeachment—Mr. Tweed with the aid of such men concocted a 
fraud not oniy npon the ballot but upon thesacred right of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

In puana of thisconspiracy there were naturalized in the 
month of October 60,000 people as citizens of the United States. 
In no year before and in no year since up to 1880 had 60,000 peo- 
ple been naturalized in the city of New York. But in 1868 sixty- 
odd thousand were naturalized. The Lawrence committee in- 
vestigated this matter in 1870, and they found that the supreme 
court of the State of New York had gone into the business for 
the first time in the cree Ae the court; and they found that 
10,070 had been naturalized in thatcourt. A year later another 
investigation was made of therecordsof the court. It wasfound 
that 18,824 appeared from the records of the court to have been 
naturalized in October, 1868. Some of the judges exhibited such 

rising eelerity in making citizens that they made as many 
as 2,000 in a single day, as the records of their courts show. 

But that was not the worst of it. It ap ed that less than 50 
per cent of those naturalized fyears before were minors when 
they came to the country. Á 

r. TALBOTT of Maryland. The gentleman says that less 
than 50 per cent prior to 1863 were aliens? 

Mr. PAYNE. No, sir; I said minors. 

Mr, 5 of Maryland. Then what were the other 50 
per cent 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, not minors when they came here I sup- 
pose? But $ hope Is not have to go througha kindergarten 

nce here, 

‘ow, Mr. Speaker, it appeared that all but 24 per cent of the 
enormous number er in the supreme court were minors 
when they came here, and did not have to take out their first 
papers. Minors” were naturalized who when they came here 
were over 50 years of age, and it was claimed they were minors 
when they came here, if anybody did any testif, in the case. 
Why, itturned outafter that the supreme court had actually 
naturalized 37,128 peopleduring the month of Octoberin that year, 
the superior court, 27,897, the court of common pleas 3,145. 


Why was all this naturalization? It will appear a little later 
on, Mr. Speaker. But afterwards these naturalization papers 
were examined, and it was found that one man, Patrick Goff, 
appeared as a witness in 2,162 naturalizationcases. It was found 


tin one day he went before a j of the supreme court and 
certified to a residence in thirteen different streets—No. 44 in 
each of thirteen differentstreets; in some cases a half a dozen 
times at the same number. For instance, 44 Green street, 44 
Thompson street. It was found that men were naturalized, giv- 
ing their names and the names of their witnesses, from vacant 
lots, from stoneyards. 

Men were naturalized, and witnesses were found swearing to 
their good moral character, who gave their residences in houses 
that s be nameless in this presence. There was not a resort, 
there wasnotaspeciesof trickery that was left uncalled into requi- 
sition in these naturalizations. An agency was estab- 
lished. A man by the name of Rosenburg mais be sold over 5,000 
naturalization certificates issued in blankand filled in afterwards. 
All a man had to do was to present a red ticket from Tamman 
Hall to get one of these certificates, and give Rosenburg a half 
dollar for it. ‘ 

Further evidence was found to show that others had sold as high 
as ten thousand of these certificates. Twothousand ofthem were 
shipped by express to the State of Ohio. They went to Connecti- 
cut, they went to Pennsylvania, and were soaked in coffee to give 
them an appearance of age, and afterwards we heard of a distin- 
guished Democratic statesman in Pennsylvania called Coffee- 
pot” Wallace on account of these naturalization certificates. 

But the day of election came. The State committee of the 
Democratic sent out a secret circular marked “ private 
and confidental” to the different towns and cities tosome Demo- 
crats on whom they could rely, asking them early after sun- 
down at the close of the polls to send to the chairman of the 
Democratic State committee an estimate giving the Democratic 
and the Republican vote of that town; and it with an ex- 
hortation to do this promon ; that an important object was to 
be attained; while from the Democratic headquarters went out 
an order in the city of New York to inspectors of elections to 
take the electoral ticket, canyass each one separately, and read 
from each ticket each of the thirty-six names of electors. 

Why was this done? To take up time in making the canvass. 
After the returns from the country had come in, after they found 
out how many they had got to return from the city of New York, 
this latter order was revoked, and they were told they need no 
longer count the names separately, but might count in bulk as 
they had been in the habit of doing. The result of the canvass 
was summed up. The people were deprived of their rights. 
The New York electoral ticket was given to Seymour and Blair; 
New York elected John P. Hoffman as its governor by the re- 
turns, while the will of the people had given the electoral vote 
to the Republican ticket and elected John A. Griswold gover- 
nor without the shadow of doubt. 

In some of the lower wards of the city of New York, and I will 
read now from Democratic authority, I read from the famous 
letter of Horace Greeley to Samuel J. Tilden. This was written 
in 1869. Our Democratic friends became so enamored with Gree- 
ley after the wri of the letter that they made him their can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1872. In writing to Mr. Tilden and 
3 of the lower wards of the city he goes on to say that in 
1868 a large proportion of the residents of the wards had moved 
uptown and that the place of the residences had been supplied 
with warehouses, and that there were fewer population in these 
wards in 1868 than in 1840; and yet it appears that in 1868 there 
were 23,183 votes returned in these wards, while in 1840 only 
10,314 votes were returned. 


Now look at the vote of four of these wards in 1840 and 1868, respectively: 


President, 1840. | Governor, 1863. 


time needed to make 1t.100,000, it so many had been wan 
Now, Mr. Tilden, I call par Ge | to this 

but to walk into the sheriff's, the mayor's, and the supervisor's office in this 

City Hall Park and say there must be no more of it—say it so that there shall 
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ee de de e 
su: 
— d will appear to register aol to vote, some of them 


cheated more t 
boss workman that there must be no more illegal 


for. 
Will you doit? Your reputation is at stake. The cowardly craft which 
Would not * false 4 
And yet would wrongly win” 
will not avail. If we Republicans are swindled again, as we were swindled 
last fall, you, and such as you, will be zones e to God and man for the 
outrage. Prosecutors, magistrates, m pal authorities are all in the 
l; we have nothing to hope for from the ministers of justice, and the vil- 
have no fear of the terror of the law. I appeal to you and anxiously 
await ne result. 
ours, 


NEW YORK, October 20, 1869. 


In 1868 Hoffman received 17,443 majority in these four wards, 
when there were not 12,000 votesall told inthefour wards. This 
crime was so open, so notorious, that even men from the Demo- 
cratic party, after it was over, helped to ferret it out. The cir- 
cular of which I have spoken bore the name of Samuel J. Tilden, 
and the infamy became so great that Tilden afterwards repudi- 
ated the circular, and poor Oakey Hall, who soon after changed 
his residence to Europe, took upon himself the 1 
oF circular and cleared Mr. Tilden's skirts of all responsibility 
of it. 

Now, I speak of these things in detailonly for the reason that 
of all the acts. of John I. Davenport that have been criticised, 
the most criticism has arisen out of measures to suppress the 
results of these very fraudsand fraudulent naturalization papers 
of 1868. In 1870 Congress investigated these matters, at the in- 
stance as I have said, of the Union League of the city of New 
York, which, after explaining the frauds and giving the details, 
asked for relief in Federal election laws. Jui Lawrence was 
at the head of the committee of the House to investigate. He 
made his report, which has been quoted from here time and 
time again, a thorough, able report, in which he exposed the 
frauds and at the same time recommended Federal election laws. 

The next year, in 1870, these Federal election laws were placed 
upon the statute books. Mr. Davenport was appointed chief su- 
por visor of elections, and has remained in that office from that 
time to this. That he has been the terror of dishonest Demo- 
cratic would-be voters, there is no question. That he has ever 
driven an honest voter from the polls I most emphatically deny. 

I have not followed this debate. It would be remarkable if 
some citizen of New York—I know Brother CUMMINGS always 
used to do it in former Congresses—did not speak about the ter- 
rible outrage in 1878, when he says that 10,000 American citizens 
were deprived of their certificates of naturalization by this 
dre man, John I. Davenport. 

Let us follow the history and see. In 1876 the Federal super- 
visors were at every poll. Federal marshals were at every poll. 
We had then gotten an honest administration of city affairs in 
the city of New York. Mr. William C. Whitney was corpora- 
tion counsel, and he stood 4 Sg Davenport in his efforts to en- 
force an honest election. Davenport issued a circular to the 
supervisors of election, telling them that whenever one of those 
certificates of 1868 was presented by a voter, for registration, he 
should examine the applicant, ask him how long he had been 
in this country, at what age he came; if he proved that he 
was not a minor when he came, whether he had ever declared 
his intention to become a citizen—asking him just such ques- 
tions as these judges should have asked him when they granted 
the i ar: application. And then he directed them, if it ap- 
pore’ ene 3 ec the e dere wan fraudu- 

t, to take them away from the applying, and make a 
A mena from the applicant 


HORACE GREELEY, 


memorandum of the evidence as 
himself. 

This was done, and so thoroughly done that out of over sixty 
thousand of these certificates issued in 1868 only about ten thous- 
and were voted upon in 1876. And after this was done—Mr. Whit- 
ney being a witness to it—after Mr. Davenport had taken away 
these certificates in this manner—Mr. Whitney being a witness 
to that—Mr. Whitney under his oath before the Cox committee 
testified to the thoroughness, faithfulness, fidelity, honesty, and 
ability with which John I, Davenport had made the Fe elec- 
tion of 1876 entirely honest in the city of New York. He made no 
declamations then against the tyranny of Davenport in taking 
away these worthless certificates. 

In the summer of 1878 Mr. Davenport came to the conclusion 
that every one of those certificates wasfraudulentand void. He 
wrote a letter to Mr. John Kelly, who was then at the head of 
the Democratic party in the State of New York because he was 
at the head of many Hall. He asked Mr. Kelly to name 
three Democrats, and he asked the Republican o tion to 
name three Republicans, prominent lawyers, toappear with him 


and sift these certificates, and see which were honest and which 
dishonest. This was in July, 1878, and Mr. Kelly responded 
l three Democrats. Three Republicans were appointed, 
and they commenced their session and the men holding these 
certificates came before Mr. Davenport. 

After two or three days’ examination our Democratic friends 
thought that they had made a mistake in accepting the invita- 
tion, that there were more politics in it for them to go outside 
and say that the Republican party were depriving the alien cit- 
izens of their parent and their citizenship than there was in re- 
maining or continuing the investigation. They withdrew, but 
the investigation went on all the same. Day and bt it was 
followed; Mr. Davenport telling these men, advertising in the 
papers, that if they had certificates which were fraudulent, pet 
might take out their declarations of intention before him, 
he would certify to their papers for them, and have them filed 
free of charge to every man whether he was a Democrat ora 
Republican; in order that after the two years had elapsed each 
one of these men could take out his full papers of citizenship in 
1880 and vote at the Presidental election, 

This was the rape of naturalization papers that was made by 
Mr. Davenport in 1878. And he carried it out so successfully 
that out of the ten thousand fraudulent certificates that sup- 
ported the vote in 1876, there were only about three thousand 
that were voted on in 1880, and the other seven thousand were* 
taken possession of by John I. Davenport and the other super- 
visors of election. 

And from that day until this we have had declamations, and 
heard them in the last Congress, about the infamy of Mr. Dav- 
enport's actions, about his tyranny, about his depriving honest 
citizens of their papers. No man would ever dare go into a 
court and claim one of those papers from Mr. Davenport. Ne 
man would eyer dare to submit to any court of justice the legal- 
ity of one of those papers taken in 1878. 

Oh, you talk about the acts of Mr. Davenport; you talk about 
his tyranny; about his arresting men and it turning out that 
there was no charge against them. You have investigated him 
to your heart’s content, and you have never investigated him 
yet that you did not wish yon had not commenced the investiga- 
tion. You investigated him in 1879 and in 1880, and then some 
members of the Reform Club of New York—the Tammany poli- 
ticians were too shrewd—your Ellery Andersons and men of 
that class, wanted to get the United States court to have Daven- 
port removed because of his acts of 1878, and the 5 
areferee. You employed your counsel and you had hearings 
before the referee. You took all the evidence you could find 
for a period of abouta year, and then even the orm Club gave 
a up, zad Moy never even made these charges against John I. 

venport. 

Some one said something about my defending Mr. Davenport. 
Why he has been able to take care of himself against the whole 
Democratic ty. They have never investigated him and been 
able to establish any violation of the law inst him. They 
never have dared to go into court and ask for his removalexcept 
once, and then they abandoned that on their own motion after 
they had fully taken their evidence. 

I want to say that the instructions ef Mr. Davenport in 1878 
and 1880 were exactly the same that he made in 1876, that were 
approved by Mr. Whitney and Samuel S. Cox. The ow ə in 
1878 was precisely the same outrage that Davenport co tted 
in 1876, and met the approval of Mr. Cox and Mr Whitney; and 
these outrages were actually investigated before a referee ap- 
pointed the court, and the men who made the complaint 
abandoned their action. 

I remember my friend from New York[Mr. CUMMINGS], in the 
course of his in the Fifty-second ress, stated as the 
reason why these men had not instituted any suits against Mr. 
Davenport was because they were poor. Why Tammany has not 
helped them the gentleman does not say. Tam y had more 
interest in the individual cases than the individuals themselves. 
When did Tammany become poor? Why did not Tammany take 
afew thousand dollars from the $150,000 they annually get from 
the pool rooms of the city of New York and spend that in vindi- 
cating the rights of these poor people? Why not draw upon the 
million which she collects from the liquor interests in the State 
of New York and vindicate the rights of these poor citizens? 

Why not draw upon that fund which she draws from the host 
of those people whose steps take hold on hell,” and some 
of that money in vindicating the rights of these pene e? Why 
not take some of the percentage that Tammany takes from every 
receiver of an insolvent corporation, and from every law firm 
that represents a receiver of an insolvent corporation, and vindi- 
cate the rights of these citizens? 

Ah, it will not do to say they are poor. The simple truth is 
that Tammany did not dare to investigate in a court of justice 
any of these proceedings in reference to the naturalization of 
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1878, and the claim was trum: up that this was an effort to 
deprive the citizens of the United States of the muniments of 
their citizenship. It is a good deal easier and a good deal cheaper 
and you did not want to go into a court of justice and expose 
your own shame and your own fraud. 

Oh, but my friends say now they have got to be honest in New 
York City. They are honest anyway; they are honest without 
Federal supervisors, and honest with them. And yet there is 
not a man on this floor who makes that pretense who does not 
know better. I was at home the other on and was talking 
about elections. A gentleman who lives only 8 miles from my 
town cime into my office and said that last fall he got a letter 
from the chairman of the executive committee of the Repub- 
lican State committee, saying he had positive information that 
35 Italians were to be taken from Cayuga and Onandago Coun- 
ties down to New York to vote at the election. And he gave 
their names. I havetwo of the names—James Sarony was one, 
and the other was Francisco Vanacora; both of whom lived in 
Cayuga County. They were both citizens of the United States: 
the other 33 were not. 

Both of them were entitled toa vote in Cayuga; the rest of 
them were not entitled to vote anywhere. He called Sarony 
to his office, and the first question asked was, When is the 
New York Central going to have acheap excursion to New 
York?” He was told ‘The day after election.“ Well,“ said 
Saroney, “that won't do me; I must be there on the election 
day.” “ What are you going to New York for?” I have got to 
make a contract for my celery.” ‘' You can not sell celery in New 
York on election day.” Iknowit, but [have to be there thatday.” 
“What are you going to do there? I have information that 

ou are going down there to vote.” Well,“ said he, “J am. 

here are thirty-five of us going down. We are to get $5 apiece 
each time we vote, and we are to vote six times; that makes $30. 
I went down last fall and got 830, and there wasn't any trouble 
about it.“ Well,“ said the other, “I want you to understand, 
Mr. Sarony, that if you go down this time and vote once, or offer 
te vote once, you will land in the penitentiary.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I expect some gentleman on the other side 
to get up here and say that that was intimidating an honest 
voter. [Laughter.] Of course, Mr. Sarony did not go, but Mr. 
Sarony’s partner, Mr. Francisco Vanacora, came in the next day 
with a letter from his brother, who resided in New York, and 
who wanted his brother Francisco to go down and bail him out. 
“I didn’t do anything,” said he, “but go over to get some 
Italians who had just landed and have them vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and if I can get out there won't be any trouble 
aboutit.” [Laughter.] 

Now, this thing came under my own observation, yet I pre- 
sume my friend from New York [Mr. 8 will get up by and 
by and say that they always have honest elections there. No 
wonder that the other gentleman from New Vork [Mr. FEL- 
Lows], in his exuberance the other day, stated that they had 
got 75,000 majority at the last election, and that if they only 
could get rid of the Federal election laws they would make the 
majority 85,000 or 90,000. 

By the concurrence ofall parties when we had a board of commis- 
sioners of police,consisting of two Republicans and two Democrats, 
the law gave us two Republican inspectors and two Democratic 
inspectors, to be oe by the police board. The two Dem- 
ocratic members of the ponos oard appointed the Democraticin- 
spectors and the eee ican members appointed the Republican 
inspectors. Well, that made it somewhat inconvenient for the 
Democrats. They could not carry out the frauds of 1868. The 
Tammanyites did not like it, so they came into the Legislaturea 
year ago und they changed the act in relation to the commissioner 
or police and the section applying thatsubjectin theirconsolidated 
charter so as to have two Democrats and one Republican on the 
board of inspectors, and when they were asked what the reason 
for the change was, some Tammanyite, in a moment of honesty, 
said, It is so much easier, don’t you know, to handle one Re- 
publican than it is to handle two.” 

Was that done for an honest purpose? But my friends from 
the city of New York will say that in the country we have only 
three inspectors of election, and that we have had only that 
number for years, and that each party nominates two, and that 
the party in the majority gets two, and the other party only one. 
That is true. But do gentlemen realize the difference between 
the country vote and the city vote? I appeal to gentlemen who 
live in a country town. I do not care whether you come from the 
North or the South, from the East or from the West, every one 
of you knows that in your own town and in vo own precinct 
you personally know nearly every voter; that the men standing 
around the polls and the inspectors know every voter, so that 
the percentage of frauds possible in the country must be infini- 
tesimal 


There is no need there to guard against these frauds. You do 
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not have there Italians just come from 

me. You do net have e eee 

alization papers by the s ousand in a single year. You do 
ol. ruffians alt peu 


shipboard brought up to 
milis pouring out natur- 


not have a band a dozen strong marching around 
from poll to poll, from one side of the street to the other, as 
Gen. Collis testified last fall that he saw them doing, and no man 
will impeach the honesty or the veracity of that witness. He 
said he saw them march from one polling place across the street 
to the other, and they changed their hats, and each of the six 
voted at the two places. They were marching around all over 
the city, 5 apiece for voting the Tammany ticket six 
times—for that is the usual proa ey do need these precau- 
tions and safeguards in the city of New York, and I do not doubt 
a particle that the estimate of our friend, Col. FELLOWS, was 
entirely too modest. 

If you abolish these laws it will make a difference of more 
than 10,000 or 15,000 votes. It will make more than that addi- 
tion to the fraudulent vote that you already poll under the Fed- 
eral election laws in the city of New York, and I do not wonder, 
gentlemen, that you want to get rid of these laws. I do not won- 
der that you want to drive away every witness of your proceed- 
ings. I do not wonder that you want to put the polling places 
in charge of your local police to drive, as in some instances now, 
honest voters away from the polls and make room for men who 
are 8 to carry on these schemes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must hasten on. New York is not the 
only place in the State in which there arefrauds. The disgrace 
of 1891 ought to make every honest Democrat blush with shame 
at the frauds which were perpetrated to get control of theState 
senate. In Onondoga County 1,252 freemen were deprived of 
their votes. Why? Because they had not cast them? 

No: but because of the mistake of a clerk in transposing the 
ballots. Under our laws the county prints the ballots. The Re- 
publicans, the Democrats, the Populists, and the Prohibitionists 
each have a separate ballot, and each ballot must be indorsed 
with the signature of the clerk in facsimile and with the num- 
ber of the election district in which they are to be voted. In 
the town of Camillus, for instance, there were three election dis- 
tricts. 

In the first district the clerk,in folding up the Republican 
tickets, sent the tickets belonging to the first district to the sec- 
ond district, and those belonging to the second district to the 
first. Noone discovered the error. 1 hid Sosoers went up and 
voted honestly. But it turned out that the Republican senator 
was voted for in the first district on ballots which should have 
gone to the second disitict, and vice versa. This thing happened 
in, I believe, nine election districts inOnondaga County. There 
were 1,252 Republican votes which belonged toa different dis- 
trict from that in which they were cast. 

Judicial proceedings were resorted to, and a mandamus was 
issued against the county officers to return the vote for Peck, 
the candidate on the Republican ticket for senator. One man 
named Welch, a supervisor at Syracuse, a Democrat, instead of 
bringing those returns to the canvassing board to be recan- 
vassed and a new return made, hied away to my town, where 
there was a State prison with a Democratic warden; and history 
says that he took refuge with his returns in the State prison to 
hide from the officers of the law. 

I do not know whether that is true or not, but I know it was 
a fitting place for the fellow to go, and he knew it. After- 
ward he was ordered to be imprisoned for thirty days for con- 
tempt of court, but before he got fairly within the threshold of 
the penitentiary Gov. David B. Hill pardoned him. Of course 
he did. The man was acting under David's instructions, and 
David would take care of him. 

The case was carried to our court of appeals, which finally de- 
cided that the object of the law was to secure the secrecy of the 
ballot,not the will of the elector; that the inspectors, if they 
had made examination, must have known that these votes were 
Republican votes, because the ballots voted in the first district 
were indorsed second district, and vice versa. So that court. by 
u vote of four judges to three, held that Peck was not elected, 
four Democrats joining in that decision, one Democrat and two 
Republicans dissenting. 

I have only to say of that decision that it is the first decision 
that has ever shaken the confidence of our people in the court 
of appeals of the State of New York; and I say in the language 
of Judge Peckham, the dissenting Democratic judge, that the 
contention on the part of the majority was most unreasonable. 
I say also, in the languge of Judge Andrews, who has since, bya 
unanimous vote of the Democratic and the Republican parties of 
the State of New York, been elevated to the chief justiceship of 
the court of appeals: 

This decision defeats the will of the majority and subverts, in the particu- 


lar case, the foundation principle of republican government, and this upon 
a narrow, technical, harsh, and unnecessary construction of the law. 


1893. 
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place of protecting the t of e it destroys it. It takes hold of an 
unforeseen and accidental incident and builds upon that a forfeiture by infer- 
ence and construction. It opens the way for frauds nyon the suffrage wide 
reaching in their effects. In 18% the electoral vote of State was cast by 
8 zan réceived a plurality of votes less than the number rejected by 
this election. 


This case is reported in 129 New York, at page 395. 

But the worst case was in the Sixteenth senatorial district, 
com 4 of the counties of Duchess, Columbia, and Putnam. 
In the county of Duchess we had a Democratic canvassing board; 
and that board in one town reversed the vote, returning the Re- 

ublican vote for the Democratic candidate for senator and the 
Democrats vote to the Republican candidate for senator. 

In addition to that mer went into the town of Red Hook, and 
examining the ballots they found on 31 of the ballots, opposite 
the name of the candidate for attorney-general, a blurred mark, 
which they said looked like the mark of a printer's quad; so 
they threw out 31 of those votes as fraudulent, and by this means 
they gave the Republican candidate in the county of Duchess 
only 92 majority, when by the retarns heshould truthfully have 
had 194. As a result of this a Democrat in that district was re- 
turned by 17 majority. 

In the meantime Dean, the Republican candidate, had died. 
Osborn, the Democratic candidate, was living. Some citizen 
went into court and obtained a mandamus to compel this return- 
ing board to make a true return of the votes in that county. The 
order was granted. An appeal to the general term was taken, 
and the general term of the supreme court affirmed the order, 
three Democratic judges sitting upon the question and support- 
ing the Republican contention, the court sententiously remark- 
ing, Lou have got a false return at Albany and you want us to 
heip you to keep the true return from going there. We shall 
do nothing of the sort. Motion denied.” During its pendency 
in the general term an appeal was taken to Judge Mayhem in 
the Albany district for a stay of proceedings. 

When that was granted a telegram was sent to Mr. Wood, 
counsel of the Democratic party at Poughkeepsie, stating that 
the judge had granted a stay from the 7th to the 16th instant. 
This telegram was signed D. B. Hill.” He was in charge. 
The Democratic counsel was one McCurdy, and also one Isaac H. 
Maynard, who was then . attorney-general. Mr. Maynard 
was engineering this fraud in behalf of the Democratic party, 
He was running around the district and sending his man Wood 
over the State to get a stay from some judge in order thai this 
canvassing board might not be put into 8 for disobeying 
the order of the general term which was to make a true return. 
y had already sent to Albany a fraudulent canvass that 
elected Mr. Osborn. 

But they did not get their stay in time. Mr. Emans, who had 
been appointed the Democratic clerk in place of the Republican 
clerk, sent on by mail certificates according to the Republican 
contention, giving Dean 192 majority in the county of Dutchess. 
Certificates of this kind went by mail—one to the governor, one 
to the secretary of state, and one to the comptroller. The gov- 
ernor’s office boy. gavo up his copy to some one that he never 


knew. David did not appear personally; his office boy 
did that. 

The secretary of state gave up his return tosome man that 
called for it. Then there was another return left in the office of 


the comptroller. By the laws of our State it was a part of the 
public records of that office. It was filed there in the office as a 
public record. Just received by mail it was true, but when it 
came into his custody it was on file, a record of a public officer 

and was sacred in its capacity asa record. Not merely a record 
of a title to land, not a record which verifies the title to per- 
sonal property in the city or State, but it was the very highest 
8 known to our law, the record of the freemen of the dis- 
trict as to who should represent them in the State Legislature. 

Isaac H. Maynard was a lawer of experience and ability. He 
knew the value of this paper as a record. He knew that it was 
a public record. He was deputy attorney-general of the State 
at that time and knew the statutes of the State. He knew that 
the man who went into that office, and took that paper from the 
files and concealed it was guilty of a states-prison offense, under 
the laws of our State, and yet Isaac H. Maynard went into the 
office of the comptroller, took that paper, and it has never seen 
the light of day from that hour to this. 

Notwithstanding allof this the Republican convention went to 
the court of appeals, and Mr. Maynard appeared for the Demo- 
cratic party there. That court held that the returning board 
of the State should disregard that first return, and if the second 
return did not arrive, should canvass the votes according to the 
votes of the other two counties in the district, which would have 
elected the Republican candidate. 

Just after that decision was rendered, and Mr. Maynard was 
there and heard it (Mr. Maynard, as I have said, went in as 
counsel for the board of canvassers}, but having just heard the 


decision ‘itself, and notwithstanding that, they defied the deci- 
sion of the court and gave the certificate to Osborne, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, turning over the Legislature to the Democratic 
party, and meting out the rewards to the men who had engi- 
neered the legislativesteal. Thechairman of the State commit- 
tee, Mr. MURPHY, was sent to represent the great State of New 
York as the junior member in the Senate of the United States. 

But what did they do with Maynard? The ignorant man who 
commits an offense against the laws of the State which is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment goes to the penitentiary. But May- 
nard knew better. You send a man, who for twenty years got 
good wages in the factory and supported his wife and children, 
who, when want had come into his house during the last six or 
eight months, when he has seen his work taken away from him 
and perhaps left his wife and children at home crying from hun- 
ger, has gone out hunting and tramping for work—I say when 
such a man, feeling that the life of his wife and children may be 
in peril from hunger, and yielding to the temptation for their 
relief has stolen some bread—you send him to the penitentiary. 
And our Democratic friends would 11 . that is right. 

But when a man who has ability like Maynard steals what is 
of more importance than bread, steals the public records of a 
public office, hides and conceals it, and thwarts the will of the 
people, throws over the control of a district to the persons whom 
the voters of the district had decided against—whatis done with 
him? David B. Hill appoints him associate justice of the court 
of appeals, to a court second only to the supreme court of the 
United States. 

But the end was not yet. Maynard wanted to be vindicated. 
But the people had not forgotten. Their memories were not 
quite so short as that. So, when Mr. Murphy offered him the 
nomination, Maynard declined to benominated for chief justice. 
They then nominated Andrews, a Republican member of the 
court, and, of course, the Republicans also nominated Andrews, 
because he was a pure judge. He was elected and another va- 
cancy was made and the Association of the State of New 
York took it up. 

I think I ought to pause here and read the names of the com- 
mittee of that association who sat on Maynard’s case. They 
are: Frederick R. Coudert, a Democrat; James C. Carter, a Dem- 
ocrat; John E. Parsons, a Democrat; Clifford A. Hand, a Dem- 
ocrat; William B. Hornblower, Democrat—I would like to know 
how our Senators will vote on the confirmation of William B. 
Hornblower for associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; Albert Stickney, Democrat; Edmund R. Robin- 
son, a Democrat; John M. Bowers, a Democrat, and Elihu Root, a 
Republican; and that committee, sitting on a brother lawyer, 
investigating his case, said that his acts were those of a criminal, 
and protested to Roswell P. Flower against putting him on the 
bench of the court of appeals. 

Their protestations were met by the immediate appointment 
of Mr. Maynard as associate justice. That year has expired 
and now we come to an election to fill that vacancy, which must 
be had next month; and with this record staring them in the 
face, with the feeling that every honest man should have that 
the judiciary of our State should be untainted, a Democratic 
convention met at Saratoga last Friday and, by a vote of 398 to 
1 5 Isaac H. Maynard associate justice of the court 
of appeals. 

What does all this mean? Whatis the tendency of your Dem- 
oeratie party? In the face of this record will you take the stump 
and take the floor, and teil your ple you are in favor of hon- 
esty in elections? Oh, you want them honest so far as the Repub- 
lican party is concerned! But when it helps the Democratic 

arty, you do not care a straw what you do, or what your rulers 

o, or what your convention does; nominating a criminal, aman 
who has perpetrated the grossest crime against the liberties of 
freemen, for the highest judicial position in the Empire State 
of the United States of America! 

Go a little further. The cities of Troy, West Troy, arc 

e 


then thoy voted those names Tian after year, and your scum 
came up from the city of New York in droves, t or forty in 
a drove, some by boat, some by train, and organized into squads 


to the polls and deposited their ballots. Ifa 
e, they were told they would have to swear in 


City marched u 
protest was 
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their votes. The vote was sworn in, and if any citizen asked a 
officer, stand by, to arrest that scoundrel, who had no 
ht to vote there, policeman simply laughed at him and 

tt Go and get your warrant.” : 

“But when I get the warrant that man will be out of sight 
and you will not cateh him.” 

‘ You will have to get a warrant.” 

But you have seen the crime.” 

But I ean not arrest him without a warrant.” 

And these things were carried on year after year, but under 
the Federal supervisors’ law the supervisors began to be more 
efficient. They went around from house to house to see whether 
these dead men were still living there, and they purged the poll 
list and the registry list, and took off thousands of names. 

They thought they had stopped this repeating; but lo and be- 
hold, the same 3 came up from New York, the same organ- 
ization was perfected, and they wentaround to the polling places 
and some Democrat on the alert gave them half a dozen names 
to vote upon; and what names do you suppose they were? Not 
dead men this time, not nonresidents, but the names of well- 
known Republican residents in the wards were given. These 
repeaters went up and offered their votes. The Republican in- 
spector protested and challenged the vote, and turned to his 
Democratic brother inspector and said: You know that man is 
not John Smith, an old resident of this ward, whom you know as 
well as you know me.” j 

„Oh, well, if he swears in his vote!” 

And the scalawag would swear in his vote and march off to 
another polling place and repeat the sameoperation. Then the 
bona fide voter, a Republican, would come around later and offer 
his vote. He would be blandly told: Why, you have already 
yoted, Mr. Smith.” 

„Why, no; I have not.” 

“ Yes; your name is checked on the registry list.” 

It does not make any difference. I have not voted, and lam 
going to vote now; and if I do not vote now I am going to know 
the reason why.” 

He ‘‘intimidated ” the inspector, by threatening him with legal 
proceedings if he did not allow him to vote. 

‘Your will have to swear in your vote.” 

And then he swore in his vote and cast it, and had the immense 
satisfaction of knowing that he had at least canceled the vote of 
the ruffian who had voted before on his name. 

All these things were done year after year. Why, in the vil- 
lage of Lansing burg they have always hada Republican majority, 
from time immemorial, of from to 1,000. There was a ma- 
jority for Harrison in 1892 of 979. It was one of the banner Re- 

blican towns of the State. About three years ago the Repub- 
Tisana thought they were strong enough to elect two candidates 
for village president, and the result was a Democrat slipped in 


by a very small plurality. 

And-then they went to the islature for new legislation for 
Lansingburg. ə police consisted of the village 
president and one commissioner elected by each party; a board 
of three elected by the citizens. The inspectors were elected in 
every election district by the people of the district, and they had 
never had any fraud in their elections. 

That was the trouble: and that was the reason for amending 
the law. They got a Democratic President by a small majority, 
and then passed a law, chapter 407, Laws 1892, legislating these 
two commissioners out of office, and provided for the 8 
ment of four commissioners, not more than three of whom should 
be of the same political party, to be appointed by the president 
of the village. Then they did not want the inspectors of the 
election elected any more, so they provided that this board of 
police commissioners should appoint the inspectors in every 
election district. They got the thing all buttoned up. The 
president of the village appointed three Democrats and one Re- 
publicar on the police board, and they gave two Democratic in- 
spectors and one Republican, so c „in every election dis- 
trict; and in that election instead of there being a majority of 
979, which they had in the election for Mr. Harrison in the 
fall before, they have a Democratic mayor counted in by about 
600 majority. 

Why, Tread the evidence a few days ago. It has been inves- 
tigated by the court under quo warranto proceedings, the Re- 
publican candidate claiming that he was elected, the other man 
nee that he was not. [read some of the testimony in that 
case. Under our law a watcher is appointed by each of the 
3 The watcher can go into the polling place and go be- 

d the ballot box, watch the proceedings, and see that the 
eount is honest. Well, the Republican watcher and the Pro- 
hibition watcher testified in this suit the other day. They went 
in and asked to go behind the bar. 

The Democratic inspector told them they could not, and the 
alleged Republican inspector stood there and said nothing. 


hart de e their places beside the bar and the Republican watcher 
testified to 13 persons who came there to vote and they did vote. 
He took their names, their residences, street, and number. 
Some of them lived in Troy, and not in Lansingburg; some in 
Cohoes, and some at Hoosac Falls; and yet all came there to 
vote and were challenged. The men were not familiar with the 
boundaries of the election district, so that all but two of them 
gave their residences in another district of Lansingburg, and 
not in the district in which they offered to vote. 

This man challenged them, and said to the inspector, ‘‘ You 
know they are not residents here.” But they swore in their 
votes, and their votes were put in the ballot box. Oneof the 13 
came up to vote, and the watcher said of him, “ He is not only 
not a resident, but I haye seen him vote here at this poll three 
times already.” That was not denied; and the inspector told 
him he could not vote the fourth time. Then he turned around 
and said to the Republican watcher, ‘‘ Youare making too much 
noise here.” He then turned to a big burly policeman and told 
him to put that man outside. He put him out. He was a man 
who had been president of the village, a business man in Lan- 
singburg, a man of standing in the community, who stood there 
and challenged one of these thieves who was voting the fourth 
time, and, because he was voting the Democratic ticket, the 
watcher was turned out from the polls. z À : 

The Prohibition watcher testified to the same thing. Citi- 
zens who stood there and saw it testified to the same thing. I 
do not know whether this Democratic inspector will ever den 
it or not. Why up to October 4 they had been proceeding, an 
showing by citizens who voted there, and who had a right to 
vote, that they had voted the Republican ticket last spring. In 
only three ction districts men have sworn that they 
voted for the Republican candidates while the inspectors only 
returned 291 votes. While the Republican vote for mayor was 
returned at 900, they have nee proven up more than 1,500 
votes, enough to give the Republican candidate for mayor 600 
majority in the village. And yet the Democrat is holding the 
TRON and holding the office use the Democratic Legisla- 

ure has taken the right of suffrage from the people of Lansing- 
burg and delivered it into the hands of a set of ‘scoundrels a 
pointed by this police board to make the returns that the 
master asked them to make. This was done under the eye of 
the chairman of the Democratic State Committee, who was re- 
warded fe seat in the United States Senate, because he turned 
over the Legislature of our State from the Republicans to the 
Democratic party. 

My friend from Buffalo [Mr. Lockwoop] says the marshals 
there perpetrated a terrible outrage last Great heavens! 
why does he not ak of some else that occurred there 
last fall ss under his nose, and facts with which he is very 
familiar. In Buffalo it is the duty of the police to see that 
order is preserved on election day and to see that there is a 
fair return, a fair vote, and a fair count. One of the police offi- 
cers was stationed at every election precinct in B o last fall. 

There was a great deal of strife over the office of superintend- 
ent of education. The tion of superintendent of education 
was never dragged into the mire of politics in Buffalo until quite 
recently, when our 5 became all powerful in 
the politics of the city of Buffalo. They had never thought of 
prostituting that office and of r the education of the 
children of the people of Buffalo in the interests and in the be- 
hests of any patty before. 

But the Democratic Legislature elected the old superintendent 
of schools in Buffalo to be superintendent of public instruction 
at Albany, and thus they made a vacancy. The Democratic 
mayor appointed a Democrat to fill the place, and that Democrat 
immediately went to work appointing school teachers for politi- 
cal reasons, and not for educational reasons. The time came 
around last fall for an election to fill the vacancy, and this super- 
serviceable tool of the Democratic party was a candidate on the 
Democratic ticket, and a gentleman of education was a candidate 
on the Republican ticket. s 

The election came on. The policemen made returns on the 
night of election. By our laws when the vote is counted it is the 
duty of one of the inspectors publicly to announce the vote for 
mes candidate, and then the ballots are burned and thatis the 
end of it. This system, you see, gave as witnesses of the an- 
nouncement the different citizens who remained there to know 
how the ballot was declared, so as to prevent fraud in the future 
returns. The policemen were there and heard the announce- 
ment and telephoned immediately from each district to head- 

uarters the vote on superintendent of schools, and the vote on 
district attorney, and it happened that the Republican was 
elected to each office by some six or eight hundred majority. 

There was no question about it at that time. Nextday the re- 
turns were filed, and it transpired that the returns filed the 
Democratic candidates were elected to each office by a very small 
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plurality, something less than a hundred in each case. The peo- 
ple began to investigate. They found that in fifteen of the dis- 
tricts the returns been altered by interlineations, each 

in each district increasing the Democratic vote and the 
Democratic plurality. They investigated a little further and 
they found that each of the returns had been taken to the com- 
mittee room of the Democratic committee in Buffalo and there 
altered. They investigated further. 

The citizens of Buffalo in the main were indignant at the out- 
rage, and Democrats as well as Republicans subscribed to a 
fund to institute proceedings to wrest the offices from the Dem- 
cratic candidates. They commenced an investigation before 
Judge Haight. A young man went around with a subpoena to 
n couple of inspectors of election—Poles, ignorant men. One of 

the Polessaid to him: What are youmaking such afuss about? 
Why do you not count the ballots again, and see if they are all 
right.” Ves,“ said the other, that would be a good idea.” 
tt happened that the Pole had not destroyed the ballots, and 
the box had been sealed, so they took the ballots and counted 
them in the presence of the judge and the counsel for each 
party, and the count corresponded with the vote reported on the 
night of election by the policeman with a mistake of just one 
vote. And, Mr. Speaker, the count of that single district, even 
with all the other districts left uncorrected, elected the Repub- 
lican candidate for superintendent and the Republican candi- 
date for district attorney. 

But our Democratic friends were not satisfied with this. They 
did not like it. It was too dangerous. If the citizens of Buffalo 
should continue to live under those laws, it might happen that 
the minority should never be able to rule, and that would be con- 
trary to Democratic doctrine. So they went down to the Legis- 
lature. The mayor of the city wasa Cleveland Democrat. Ac- 
cording to the charter the mayor had authority to appoint police 
commissioners. There were four of them, I think; two from 
each party, and they, with the mayor, were the board of com- 
missioners. 

This did not suit Sheehan, our lieutenant-governor. He wanted 
that law changed, so he got an amendment through the Legis- 
lature authorizing the mayor and the comptroller and the presi- 
dent of the board of aldermen to et ia the police commission- 
ers, not more than three of whom should be of the same politi- 
cal party. He got that 9 The indignation in Buffalo 
had not ceased, and this added fuel to the flame. The honest 
Democrats were opposed to the measure in the city of Buffalo, 
and they surrounded Mayor Bishop, the Cleveland Democrat, 
and asked him to prevent, if he could, this outrage. 

Charges had been made against the president of the board of 
aldermen, I think, for being interested in a coal contract while 
he was an officer of the city, and the mayor suspended him from 
office. That left Mayor Bishop onthe one hand and the comp- 
troller, a Sheehan Democrat, on the other, to appoint the police 
commissioners. Of course they never could agree, and that 
nullified the law. 

This act was passed on the 12th day of April. On the 20th 
day of April there was another amendment to other sections of 
the charter that had e through the lower house of the Legis- 
lature and got into the senate, and the senate amended these 
amendments. They provided that thereafter the police commis- 
sioners should be appointed by the comptroller of the city of 
Buffalo, not more than three of them to be of the same political 
party, and they legislated the old commissioners out of office and 
re ed all acts inconsistent with that legisiation. 

he result is that the comptroller Ste three Sheehan 

Democrats (that is what they call them in Buffalo) and one Re- 

publican, oners; and they immediately to work to 

reorganize the police force; and they give the appointment of the 

tors of election to this police board in the city of Buffalo. 

ow, I do not wonder that my friend from Buffalo wants to get 

rid of the Federal ee aw. It is the only thing that re- 

mains on the statute book to 5 police commissioners 

and their tools appointed as inspectors of election from return- 
ing any vote they see fit in the city of Buffalo. 

Yow, I have reviewed these matters concerning the history of 
my own State—not because I take any pride or satisfaction in 
doing it. I was born in the Empire State; I have always lived 
there. That great and glorious State, so great in natural re- 
sources, so greatin business, so great in population, imperial in 
all her relations, has been the pride of my youth and of my man- 
hood. But Ihave thanked God that I was born up in the coun- 
try, among the hills and the valleys, where men have not yet 
become so corrupted that they will steal an election and turn to 
naught the expressed will of the people at the polls. Yet I can 
not but remember that there have been blots upon the escutch- 
eon of our State. 

Why, sir, I remember that in the war of the Revolution the 
Tories outnumbered the loyal people in the city of New York. 


Iremember how in the war of the rebellion Southern people 
turned to the city of New York for aid and comfort. Though 
there were many loyal men there, yet the only draft riots in the 


loyal States were the city of New York. And I have be- 
moaned the fact that with all the advantage of the port of entry 
from foreign shores to our country, while we were receiving day 
by day and year by year citizens of other climes, most of whom 
were valuable citizens, the larger part went westward, while the 
scum, the paupers, and the criminals (partly because they had no 
money to go forward and partly because the criminal class saw 
better 1 for the exereise of their propensities in the 
great cities than elsewhere) remained to the disgrace of the 
empire city of the Empire State of the Union. 

I wish that gentlemen on the other side of the House who are 
1 who are honest men, would rise above their party af- 

liations, would look at this question not as a party question for 
mere immediate party advantage, but as a question of the purity 
of the ballot—look at it as a question striking at the very foun- 
dation of our civilization and of our Government. He who steals 
my purse, as it has been said, steals trash; he who steals the 
title to my home I may view with some toleration; but he who 
steals the ballot of a free man and prostitutes its use—what 
crime can he commit against his brother or against his country 
greater than that? 

Can we not have honest elections? Yes, when the men of all 
parties shall stand together and say that this fraud and chicanery 
shall cease. But when I see the Democratic of a great 
State tending constantly in the direction of fraud at the polls; 
when I see a great party like the Democratic party in my own 
State excusing and covering up thefraudsin New York, in Troy, 
in Albany, in Cohoes, in Lansingburg, and in Buffalo; when I 
see them striviag to throw the mantle of legislation around the 
villains who would seek to defeat the will of the people: when I 
see them come into this House, proclaiming thair ealty to an 
honest ballot, and acknowledging that these laws tend to an 
honest ballot, yet declaring that they will vote against them for 
fear of the ghost of an alleged force bill, I wonder if the blood 
of these people has turned back in their veins; I wonder if they 
have ceased to be proud of our old memories; I wonder if they 
have forgotten Saratoga; I wonder if they have forgotten the 
battles in our late war, in each of which so much of New York's 
best blood was spilled on so many battlefields to maintain the in- 
Yegrity of the Union. Iwonder whether they do not realize that 
if this thing is allowed to go on, we become the subjects of the 
t ny of a mob in the State of New York and throughout the 

nited States. I wonder that they donot out day and night 
to their party associates to stop this raid on honest ballots, this 
raid on the ballot box, this raid on our republican form of gov- 
ernment; that they do not join with all good men everywhere to 
enforce the laws that we have and to e them more stringent 
in the future—to strive by every means in their power to give 
to this country an honest vote and an honest count—the record 
of the freeman’s will, never to be contaminated, never overthrown 
by the hand of any dastard or any criminal. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 


any” FITCH withholds his remarks for revision. See Appen- 


Mr. TUCKER, Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to protract this 
debate. I have been interdicted by my physician from attempt- 
ing to speak to-day on account ofa very deep-seated cold. I rise, 
sir, merely to ask, inasmuch as [ have been for the past ten days 
something of a target for our friends on the other side, permis- 
sion to print some remarks inthe RECORD in reply to these gen- 
tlemen, as I can not make them at this time by voice and in per- - 
son. I am especially anxious that this privilege shall be ac- 
eorded me, because of the fact that the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BoUTELLE] has brought into this debate to-day a matter 
which was exploded long ago, and about which I thought even 
as ill-informed a gentleman as he must have known sufficient to 
have deterred him from introducing here a charge against a 
gentleman in whom I have a very great interest. 

I may say in passing, Mr. Speaker, that if the gentleman will 
refer to the opinion of Attorney-General Cushing, published in 
8 Cushing (Attorneys-General opinions), he will find the opinion 
of the then attorney eral of Virginia ratified by the then At- 
torney-General of the United States asit was ratified subsequently 
by Postmaster-General Holt. Mr. Speaker, I can not close this 
debate without congratulating this side of the House upon the 
fact that, whatever may hare been the inducements that have 
brought us to the conclusion that these laws must go, some de- 
siring it for one cause and some for another, we are a unit for 
their demolition. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Nor can] fail to point 1 another fact, namely, that 
the constitutional ground laid down by this side of the House 
has not been overturned by the other side, and the real issue, 
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the question of whether the United States has any voters, has 
been scrupulously avoided by gentlemen. I am aware, sir, that 
gentlemen have talked about the constitutional question, but I 
challenge the production of a Republican speech in this debate 
which controverts the decision of the Supreme Court in Reese’s 
ease and in Crookshank’s case, which declared that the United 
States Government has no voters, but that the voters of the 
country are the voters of the States. 

Upon that principle, upon that eternal rock, upon that judg- 
ment coming from the highest court of the United States, whic. 
I have been charged with contradicting, I present the matter to 
the souna Upon that decision these laws stand condemned as 
unconstitutional, and they will be repealed because they are un- 
constitutional as well as inexpedient. 1 on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I now renew my request for permission to print 
some additional remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection.- 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. Speaker, Isk leave to print in the RECORD 
some additions to my remarks. 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. CALDWELL, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 
sence for ten days, on account of important business. 

Mr. EVERETT obtained leave of absence until to-morrow, on 
account of important business. 

The House then (on motion of Mr. TUCKER), at 4 o'clock and 
40 minutes p. m., adjourned until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. LOUD, from the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 966) for the relief of the Potomac Steamboat 
Company. (Report No. 89.) 2 
Also, a bill (H. R. 967) for the relief of G. H. Plant, of the 
District of Columbia. (Report No. 90.) 


PUBLIC BILLS AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a memorial of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and 2167557 referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD, by request: A bill (H. R. 3737) regulating the 
sale of paints, white lead, colors, and linseed oil—to the Com- 
mitteee on Interstate Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 3738) for the re- 
tirement of certain officers of the Navy—tothe Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: A bill (H. R.3739) to amend “An act 
granting increase of pensions to soldiers of the Mexican war in 
ee cases,” approved January 5, 1893—to the Committee on 

ons. 

By Mr. BABCOCK: A bill (H. R.3740) to amend an act entitled 
“An act regulating the sale of 1 liquors in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa (by request): A bill (H. R. 3741) 
to amend section 707 of the Revised Statues—to the Committee 
on the J 3 

By Mr. BRANCH: A bill (H. R. 3756) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Elizabeth City, N. C.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, praying for the pensioning of every hon- 
orably discharged soldier, and to prevent the threatened injus- 
tice to our armless and legless veterans—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, 3 bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 3742) granting jurisdiction 
and authority to the Court of Claimsin case of towboat Future 
City, her barges, cargoes, etc.—to the Committee on Claims. 

y Mr. BRAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3743) for the relief of John 
J. Driseoll—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 3744) for the relief of Alex- 
ander L. Froehlich—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3745) granting a pension to Lulu Mathilda 
Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3746) granting a pension to Charles H. Max- 
field, of Dent, Ohio—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EPES: A bill (H. R. 3747) for the relief of the estate 
of Richard M. Harrison, deceased, late of Prince George County, 
Va.—to the Committee on War Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3748) for the relief of W. H. Harrison—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3749) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of John Avery, deceased, late of Prince George County, 
Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3750) for the relief of the estate of William 
G. Birchett, deceased, late of Prince George County, Va.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. y 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 3751) for the relief of Francis 
M. Kirby—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MCNAGNY: A bill (H. R. 3752) granting a pension to 
Susan Hemmick, Columbia City, Ind.—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania; A bill (H. R. 3753) for the re- 
lief of Augustus Boyd—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEARSON: A bill (H. R. 3754) granting a pension to 
Anna S. Krause—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3755) for the 
relief of Josephine Elsie Marsteller, minor child of J. S. Mars- 
teller, first lieutenant Company B, Twenty-fourth United States 
Infantry—to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRISP (by request): Petition of the Idaho Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church, asking the repeal of the 
Geary law—to the Committee on Foreign Aifairs. 

By Mr. HITT: Petition of Norwegian and Danish Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Chicago, 40 minis- 
ters and 4,500 members, for the repeal of the Geary law—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MERCER: Resolution adopted by the Central Labor 
Union of the City of Omaha, urging the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Supervising Architect to award the contract for the 
construction of a public building in said city—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. WANGER: Petition of glass-bottle workers and citi- 
zens generally of Berean: Pa., praying that no change be 
made in the tariff schedule on manufactured glass bottles—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, October 10, 1893, 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 4th instant calling for informat on con- 
cerning the payment of pensions to pensioners whose post-office 
addresses are now or lately have been ee, in foreign 
countries, a letter from the Commissioner of Pensions, to whom 
the matter was referred; which, with the accompanying papers, 
was, on motion of Mr. COCKRELL, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of September 2, copies of treaties between the United States and 
certain Indians in Oregon; which, with the accompanying pa- 

rs, was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and or- 

ered to be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter, with the accompanying 
papers, will be laid on the table and be ordered to be printed, in 
the absence of objection. ? 

Mr.COCKRELL. Isuggestthatthey be ordered to be printed 
without the maps, and that the question of the printing of the 
maps be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs to deter- 
mine. The committee can examine them and see whether the 
maps ought to be printed. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

Mr.COCKRELL. To wait for the printing of the maps would 
delay the publication of the document for some time. 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
transmitting reports adopted by that commission relative to pro- 
posed fac similes of medals and diplomas to be awarded by the 
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commission; which, with the accompanying papers, was, on mo- 
tion of Mr. CuLLOM, referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CULLOM pees a petition of Typographical Union, 
No. 230, of Danville, Ill., praying for the construction of a new 
Government Printing Office by day’s labor and not by contract; 
5 xe referred to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 

rounds. . 

Mr. TURPIE. I present a petition signed by the moderator 
and clerk of the Indiana yearly meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends, now holding its annual sessions at its meeting-house 
on North A street, in Richmond, Ind., bearing testimony against 
every species of gaming and other immorality, especially against 
prize fighting and betting on the result of such brutal contests, 
and praying, most respectfully, that Congress will deny the 
privileges of the mails to all advertisements and all newspapers 
giving accounts or reports of prize fights in proeponi or having 
transpired. I move that the petition be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition on Enterprise Assembly, 
No. 3164, Knights of Labor, of Ayrshire, Ind praying for the 
repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the workingmen of 
the Gilliam Manufacturing Company, of Canton, Ohio, remon- 
strating against any change in the existing tariff laws; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of business men of Pied- 
mont, S. C., praying for a vote upon the repeal bill now pend- 
ing in the Senate; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HILL. I present a petition brought here by a committee 
of merchants Sake manufacturers of the city of New York. It is 
a petition of 15,000 merchants and manufacturers of that city, 
and not a broker or banker among them, praying for the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman silver law. As the bill to which 
the petition refers is now pending before the Senate, I move 
that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 1065) to reimburse the State 
of Kansas for moneys expended in the adjustment and settle- 
ment of the claims of citizens of said State for property cap- 
tured or destroyed by the Confederate forces during the late 
war, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. VEST introduced a bill (S. 1066) to authorize the Third 
Auditor of the Treasury to audit certain quartermasters’ vouch- 
ers belonging to John Finn, of St. Louis, Mo., which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Mr. SQUIRE. Lask leave to withdraw the amendment sub- 
mitted by me to House bill No. 1 on the 19th of September, and 
to substitute for it the amendment which I send to the desk. I 
ask that the amendment I now propose be read. 

The amendment was read, and ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr, SQUIRE to the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act direc the 
purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas notes thereon, and for 
come jurposes,’’ viz: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the 

‘ollowing: 

“That hereafter any owner of silver bullion, the uct of mines or re- 
fineries located in the United States, may deposit the same at any mint of 
the United States, to be formed into standard dollars of the present weight 
and fineness for his benefit as hereinafter stated; but it shall be lawful to 
refuse any de t of less value than $100, or any bullion so base as to be un- 
suitable for the operation of the mint: Provided, however, That there shall 
only be delivered or paid to the person deposi said silver bullion such 
number of standard silver dollars as shall eq the commercial value of 
said silver bullion on the day of deposit as ascertained and determined by 
the Secret of the Treasury; the difference, if any. between the mint or coin 
value of said standard silver dollars and the commercial value of the silyer 
bullion thus deposited shall be retained by the Government as seigniorag 
and the gain of seigniorage arising from such coinage shall be accoun 
for and paid into the Treasury: Provided, That the deposits of silver bullion 
for coinage into silver dollars under the provisions of this act shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of 32,000,009 per month. e amount of such seigniorage or 
gain shall be retained in the Treas as a reserve fund in silver dollars or 
such other form of equivalent lawful money as the Secretary ot the Treas- 
ury may from time to time direct for the purpose of maintaining the parit: 
of value of every silver dollar, issued under the provisions of this act, wit 
the gold dollar issued by the United States: Provided further, That when 
the number of standard silver dollars coined under the foregoing provision 
oo reach the sum of $100,000,000, then all further coinage of silver dollars 
8 cease. 

“Sec. 2. That the said silver dollars shall be a legal tender in all payments 
at their nominal or coin value. 

‘Szo. 3. That no certificates shall be issued to represent the silver dollars 
toined under the provisions of this act. 

“SEC. 4. That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act di- 


soror the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes there- 
on, for other yorposah as directs the Secretary of the Treasury topur- 
to e 


chase from time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 
ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the market 
pee thereof, not exceeding #1 for 371.25 grains of pure silyer, and to issue 

n payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. 

“SEO, 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, sell, 
and dispose of, at not less than par in coin, bonds of the United States bear- 
ing interest not to exceed 4 per cent per annum, payable semiannually and 

eemable at the pleasure of the United States, after five years from their 
date with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions provided for the bonds 
at present authorized, to the extent of $200,000,000, and to use the proceeds 
thereof for the purpose of maintaining the redemption of the United States 
notes according to the provisions of the act approved January 14, 1875, and 
for the further purpose of maintaining all the money of the United States 
at par with the gold dollar. 

“SEOC. 6. That hereafter national banking associations shall be entitled to 
receive from the Comptroller of the Currency. upon compliance with all other 
termsand 5 of law therefor, circulating notes of different denom- 
inations, in blank, registered and countersigned as uired by law, to the 
value at of the United States bonds on deposit with the urer in 
trust for the association: Provided, That the aggregate sum of such notes 
for which any association shall be Hable, at any time, shall not exceed the 
amount of its capital stock at the time actually paid in. 


REDEMPTION OF SILVER DOLLARS, ETC. 


Mr. TELLER submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered, by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate whether silver dollars or silver-coin certificates have 
been redeemed by the Treasury Department or exchanged for . 555 or paper 
that is by law or practice of the Government redeemable in gold. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. ALLEN 
on the 6th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate whether the Government at any time since the 5th day 
of March, 1885, to the present time has borrowed any money; if so, the 
amount borrowed, of whom and when borrowed, and the character of the 
security given therefor; and to transmit all correspondence relating to the 
borrowing of such money. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, this resolution is introduced 
for the purpose of making an inquiry into loans of money which 
the Government has been making since March, 1885. I will not 
now undertake to give the exact date, although I have the data 
at my desk; but in 1885 the Government made a loan of $10,000,- 
000 to certain ‘banks in the city of New York pledging silver 
money as collateral for that loan, the loan being in gold, as I 
am informed. I am also informed that several other loans. 
probably of a similar character, have been made since that 
time. e gist of the resolution is to know when and of whom 
the loans were made, the rate of interest paid, and the author- 
ity under which they were made. I do this for the purpose of 
affording information essential to the proper consideration of 
the bill now pending before the Senate. have no desire to 


extend my remarks upon this matter. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
REGISTRATION OF CHINESE LABORERS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a $y ves are coming over from a preceding day, which will be 


r > 

The Secretary read the following resolution submitted yester- 
day by Mr. DOLPH, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to inform the Senate 
whether the Government of China has requested of the United States an ex- 
tension of time for the registration of Chinese laborers in this country as re- 

uired by the act of Co ss entitled An act to prohibit the co: of 
Chinese persons into the United States,” sporia ay 5, 1892, or has given 
tothe United States any assurance that if the time for such registration 
shall be extended such ese laborers will register and take out certifi- 
cates; and if such a request has been made or such an assurance has been 
given to transmit to the Senate copies of all correspondence concerning the 
same. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is executive business, and I insist that 
when considered the resolution shall be considered with closed 
doors. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator is certainly mistaken. 

Mr.SHERMAN. A call for information of that character must 
be considered in executive session. 

Mr, DOLPH. T hardly think so. Mr. President, it is under- 


Stood 

Mr. SHERMAN, Let the first part of the resolution be read 
again, and Senators will see that it is a call for executive infor- 
mation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. ` 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secre of State be directed to inform the Senate 
whether the Government of China has requested of the United States an ex- 
tension of time for the registration of laborers in this country — 
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Mr. SHERMAN. That is sufficient. It shows that the reso- 
lution proposes to call for a communication by a foreign govern- 
ment to our own, which is a diplomatic question purely, and under 
our rules it must be considered with clesed doors. 

Mr. DOLPH. If we are to believe the newspaper reporis, a 
bill has been introduced into another body, which I will not 
name, by a citizen of Massachusetts, which is alle to be an 
Administration measure, and that bill or some modification of it 
in form is about to be considered and will soon come before the 
Senate. The important provision of that measure is understood 
to be an extension of time for Chinese laborers in this country 
to register under the act of May 5, 1892. This resolution merely 
asks for information to be used in connection with that measure 
as to whether the Chinese Government has ever asked for an 
extension of time or whether thisGovernment has ever been as- 
sured by the Chinese Government or any competent authority 
that if an extension of time is granted the Chinese laborers in 
this country will register. Certainly thatis important informa- 
tion for use by Congress in legislative session, because if China 
has never asked for an extension of time and has never given 
the United States any assurance that if the time is extended 
Chinese laborers would register, it would surely be a very extra- 
ordinary proceeding forthe Congress of the United States to pass 
abill granting a privilege which was never asked for, and which 
will not be acted upon 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOLPH. And that in face of the fact 

Mr. SHERMAN. I dislike to call the Senator from Oregon 
to order, but the rule A S that when a suggestion is made 
that the matter is of a acter to require secrecy the doors 
must be closed before any remarks can be made. 

Mr. DOLPH. On the mere suggestion of a Senator? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, the rule requires it. 

Mr. TELLER. There must be a second to the motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

F The Chair will direct that Rule 35 
be read. s 

Mr. BUTLER. I believe that the rules permit a moren ay 
any Senator to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness, and I make that motion upon the resolution of the Senator 


from O : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BUTLER. On the resolution of the Senator from Ore- 


. SHERMAN. It does not require a vote, but a second. 

Mr. HALE. For one I do not want this to be taken as a pre- 
cedent, because under the rule-and under the invariable prac- 
tice of the Senate no vote is required. When it is suggested 
that in the opinion of a Senator the business requires secrecy, 
and he makes the motion and is seconded, then at once the Sen- 
ate proceeds to deliberate with closed doors without a vote. 

Mr . SHERMAN. I make that motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. I second it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will clear 
the galleries and close the doors. 

The doors were thereupon closed. 

After twenty-five minutes the doors were reopened. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1. 

The motion was d to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeala part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 

notes thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending question 
— 4 5 on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the substi- 
tute reported by the Committee on nee, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the-Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON], who desires to submit some remarks. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President, I had no intention of 
occupying the time of the Senate in el the pending ques- 
‘tion. Since the day the bill was reported I have been anxious 
and ready to vote. But, sir, day after day we have listened to 
statements made by our opponents that the Sherman law was in 
no sense the cause of the evils which afflict the country; and, 
further, that no friend of repeal had so charged. Evidently these 
statements are made with the cbject of ing the friends of 
repeal at some disad vantage in the discussion, and I want here 
and now to say that in my opinion, an opinion and belief that is 
shared by at least two- of all the people of the United 
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States who have an opinion upon such subjects, the Sherman 
act is the main cause—the true cause—and, in fact, the only 
visible cause 8 to produce such results. 

The honorable Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], in his 
speech the other day, attempted to convince the Senate that the 
existence of the Sherman law upon the statute books played no 
pert primarily or secondarily,in bringing about the ic which 

as brought such distress upon the country during the last three 
months. A careful review of the Senator’s argument will show 
that our loss in gold alone, from the large stock of gold we had 
in the country, could not have produced so diresome a result. He 
further shows that the country wasin a condition of un leled 
prosperity; business was never more prosperous or la bettar 
rewarded; there had been no overproduction; we had a market 
for all we produced; there had been no extravagunt speculation, 
no Panama canals to absorb the substance of the people; no dan- 
gerous speculations in business enterprises and land values, as 
was the case in Argentina and Australia; we were racked with 
no internal conyulsions or threatened by no external foe. Our 
political horizon was clear and cloudless. In the midst of all 
this apparent prosperity, and in spite of it, the country was sud- 
denly convulsed. The failures among banks and business enter- 
prises is without parallel in our history, and in most cases the 
assets, when available, were found to be in excess of the liabili- 
ties. No other proof than this is needed to show that this panic 
had its origin neither in the recklessness of the banks nor in the 
profligacy of the people. > 

Compared with the panic of 1873, when we had neither gold 
nor silver, our circulation consisting of an expanded currency 
of uncertain value and without prospect of emption in coin 
—which stimulated into unwonted activity all kinds of specula- 
tion and mad adventures—the present panic is unique and pe- 
culiar. The panic of 1873 was inevitable. All will remem 
how railroads had been built far in excess of the then present or 
possible future needs. Factories and warehouses were filled 
with goods which overproduction had created and for which no 
market could be found. The money of account was a fluctuat- ` 
ing paper currency vast in volume, and with it we floated on to 
wealth and happiness without any thought of the future: but 
when capital, becoming alarmed at its own audacity, refused 
longer to spegulate the crash came and liquidation began. For- 
tunately, in that case, the law provided a remedy, and in a short 
time the panic of 1873 became only a memory. 

The N panic was caused by a want of confidence. Mira- 


beau, the great French orator, defined confidence to be Sus- 
picion asleep.” It is true there had been more or less suspicion 
ever since passage of the Sherman act that it would ulti- 


mately lead us into financial trouble, but suspicion was not full 
awakened until the real danger appeared; then confidence fle 
as a thief in the night. Ask the people of the country, a peo- 
leexcelling all others in intelligence and sound business sense, 
or the true cause of their distress, and what answer do they 
make? Repeal the Sherman law,“ istheircry, “and youstrike 
down the cause.” Never before in the history of the Republic 
have the poopie condemned any act of Congress with so much 
emphasis as they do the Sherman law, or spoken with so much 
unanimity for repeal. Forty millions of people have already 
spoken through their Representatives in the other House in 
favor of repeal, and the people now ask this Senate to join the 
House of Representatives in correcting this faulty legislation. 

The honorable Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and other 
Senators seem disposed to place the entire responsibility upon 
banks and capitalists, who had entered into a conspiracy to p 
the country upon a gold basis. The very extravagance of such 
acharge proves its absurdity. Besides, we have been upon a 
gold basis since 1879, notwithstanding the frantic and frequent 
efforts of the silver advocates to put us uponasilver basis. The 
Bland-Allison act of 1878 denied to silver all the essential 
features of true bimetallic coinage. 

Bimetallism, pure and simple, means an open mint ready to 
coin any quantity of ge or silver that may be brought to it, 
coupled with the right of the debtor to pay his obligation in 
either of the two metals, at a ratio fixed by law. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator permit me at that point? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should rather not be interrupted until 
I finish my statement. If the Senator will wait until I get 
through, I shall be glad to answer any question he may ask. 

Mr. PEFFER. Very well. 

Mr. MePHERSON. The Bland-Allison act was not this kind 
of bimetallism. It (ern for the purchase of silver by the 
Government to be coined intostandard dollars, limited in amount, 
down and up, between $2,000,000 and $4,000,000 worth per month. 
Notwithstanding we had four different Administrations during 
the existence of that law, Administrations representing both po- 
litical parties, controlled and governed by the leading minds in 
each party, no Treasury minister had ever thought itsafe to coin 


1893. - 
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in excess of the minimum amount demanded by the terms of the 


iw. 

Thus was the financial and business mind of the country led 
to believe that the policy of the Government was to maintain 
the gold standard, using only so much silver as would be ab- 
sorbed into the circulation without danger to the standard, gold; 
while all business, all values, had adjusted themselves to con- 
form to this avowed policy. During the twelve years this law 
was in force many, yet unsuccessiul, attempts were made in 
Congress to substitute for it a more extended use of silver. 
Then came the Sherman law of 1890, which radically and dan- 

erously changed the silver policy of the Bland-Allison act. It 
Peen silyer purchases from $2,000,000 worth per month to 
4,500,000 ounces per month, and issued notes in payment there- 
for redeemable in gold. : 

Under the policy of the Sherman law the silver bullion so pur- 
chased was locked up in the mints, immovable and 8 
rendering it entirely useless as an aid to gold redemption of the 
notes and a standing menance to silver as well in the bullion 
markets of the world. Instead of raising the price of silver, or 
at least preventing its fall, it did neither, but rather accelerated 
the fall of silver. At the time of its passage, and every day since 
its passage, it had been fitly characterized by our own people 
and by the best financial minds of other countries as abhorrent 
to eve rinciple of sound finance, and if long enough continued 
it moult ‘ive or drift us tosilver monomet In the fullnéss 
of time it became apparent to the people that under such a sys- 
tem the avowed policy of the Government to continue gold pay- 
ments could not be maintained. 

To avoid such a calamity, the executive department of the 
Government was forced to choose between two methods of re- 
lief: First, to issue bonds and buy gold with which to continue 
the purchase of silver, or to adopt the alternative method of 
calling together in extraordinary session to repeal the 
Sherman act and stop the purchases of silver. The President 
called Congress together on the 7th day of 1 last, choos- 

as he the wiser and better method, thus obeying, 

as he did, the injunction of the Democratic National Convention, 

which met in Chicago in June, 1892, the first convention of either 

held after the e of the Sherman law in 1890, and 

which denounced this law in unmeasured terms as fraught with 
future evil. 

‘“ Fraught with danger in the future,” was the ory of the cam- 
paign orator resounding through the land and heralded by the 
newspa) to every home and fireside. The people everywhere 
were informed of the vicious character of this law. The people 
became suspicious and alarmed for the future, and from a con- 
dition of universal alarm to one of panic is an easy step. 

Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated on the 4th day of last March, 
and found a looted and depleted Treasury. The Treasury notes 
issued in exchange forsilver bullion were daily demands 
upon the Treasury for gold redemption, and no free gold in the 
8 to meet this ever increasing demand. We nearly 
eleven hundred millions of silver and paper items in our circu- 
lation, all resting u one hundred millions of gold in the 
Treasury, and even that gold was pledged to a e purpose. 
But this is not all; an unprecedented, greedy demand for gold 
arose among European nations, anxious to strengthen their gold 
reserve. Holders of our securities abroad poured them back 
upon us in a steady stream, fearing, if longer postponed, that 
the dollar they had invested would yield but 60 cents in return. 

The disastrous and disgraceful error in our Treasury statistics, 
by which our importations were made to appear seventy-five 
millions in excess of what they really were, intensified the ap- 
prehension. Between the 14th of July, 1890, and July 1, 1893, 
under the operation of the Sherman law pe paronan one hun- 
dred and forty-eight millions of silver and addedit to the circu- 
lation, while during the same period our net exports of gold 
amounted to one hundredand fifty-six millions; thus demonstrat- 
~~ inability to maintain a larger quantum of silver in the cir- 
culation except by a gold redemption of the Treasury notes is- 
sued for the pure of silver. 

This the Treasury was in no position long to continue. The 
newspapers were daily recording the rise and fall of the gold re- 
serve in the Treasury, and with the warning the people had 
already received it is not surprising that a should ensue. 

Therefore, I think the Sherman law is the main cause operat- 
ing to produce these direful results, and the only remedy now 
possible is to remove the cause. For months the apprehension 
that causes all this trouble has had but one source, and that is 
as unmistakable as the infection which produces fear of pesti- 
lence. To attribute it to we else, to a cause not in ope- 
ration, is irrational and absurd. he people had un to 
lieve that,do what we will, we had y gone so far in the 
direction of a silver basis that escape was impossible. 


It matters not whether the danger is Soal prosit or the 
full force of the storm center an apprehended ; surely 
there is nọ denying the fact that a panic is here, and that it has 
been more destructive to values, more dangerous to enterprise, 
more calamitous to labor; that it hasdone moreina short period 
of time to check the prosperity of the country thanany likeevent 
in our history, and were it not for the high hopes and expecta- 
tions the people for the moment have in prompt action by Con- 
, I may also add, there seems no abatementin its intensity. 
ft is not surprising, then, in view of all these facts, that capital 
and business men, e ed in vast enterprises requiring large 
sums of money, became ed and possessed of the fear that we 
had reached a stage by almost gigantic strides where gold and 
silver must part company, and that the established policy and 
attempt of the Government to maintain pretended money and 
real money on a parity with each other had proved a failure. 

Nor is it any wonder that the gold in circulation fled to a hid- 
ing place, followed by all the note issues ofthe Government that 
had a chance of redemption in gold. Noris itsurprising thatin 
the space of three short monthsindividual depositors had drawn 
out néarly two hundred millions of deposits from the national 
banks alone, to say nothing of the vast amounts of which we 
have no record from State and savings banks, trust companies, 
and private banks; showing that the people had not only begun 
to doubt the Government of the United States and its policy, but 
also to doubt the solvency of the institutions of the country. 

Is it a matter unworthy our consideration that conditions have 
changed, and that the best minds of other countries have al- 
ready shaped their monetary policies to meet these c 
conditions? Are we to be unmindful of the fact that the mints 
of nearly all the civilized world are closed to the free coinage of 
silver, and that even ia, that great reservoir into which the 
surplus silver of the world was dum for twenty years or 
more, is no longer ourally? India, with all our sus ng help, 
has abandoned the struggle and closed her mints to free coinage. 
The question that presses itself home and ap 
science and intelligence of every Senator is this: Will 
heed the voice of the people and stop the influx of silver,-or will 


it not? 

This is the plain simple question. It needs no debate here. 
It has been de and ed elsewhere by a higher tribunal 
than this. The people who ask this legislation make no discrimi- 
nation between silver and gold in circulation. They demand 
that both shall circulate together in harmonious relationship, 
doing service as money and in such volume of each that the 
stronger metal may enable the weaker one to keep step with 
gold in the exchanges. mgress was called together in extraor- 

inary session on the 7th day of August, and yet this delibera- 
tive body speaks not yesor no, while an outraged, indignant, and 
sutoring poonle stand pleading at the door. b 

Mr. Wil the Senator from New Jersey yield to me 
for a question? 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I cap not yield, as I have already de- 
clined to yield to the Senator from Kansas. The Senator is 
aware that my voice is not in very good condition. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to suggest 
j as McPHERSON. I should not like to hear any suggestion 

ust now. 

Mr. ALLEN. I merely wish to suggest that the people of this 
country have not 3s bales the repeal of the Sherman act. A 
ER bankers and brokers in the Eastern part of the country have 

ne s0. 

aes McPHERSON. The Senator had previously stated that 
as a fact. 

Debate, debate goes on! Two full weeks for debate in the 
House of Representatives; and I have somewhere heard it stated 
two months more would be wasted in the Senate, repeating what 
has 155 0 been said, and which the people are in no mood to 
read or 5 

At this moment gaunt poverty stalks*uncovered in the streets 
of our principal cities; and its hungry victims are fed with the 
loaves supplied by the bounty of a generous people. 

Labor, which a short time ago was happy and contented, hav- 
ing steady 1 and abundant reward, is to-day tramp- 
ing and seeking bread from door to door. These poor, defense- 
less people are the victims of the vicious laws which this Senate 
enacted, and which with a stroke of the ven it can blot from the 
statute books forever. How long must trade work- 
shops remain closed, and laborers starve, while the work of de- 
lay 2 — on in this Senate to the only measure which can restore 
confidence? For seven long weeks, long and w weeks to the 


le of this country, has this debate To-day we 


roceed: 
ten to a review of the whole financial Pistory of this Govern- 
ment, and of every government from Cæsar’s time to our time, 
OORA Library and parroted into the 


as printed in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; and to-morrow we must listen to the 
same story again. Words, words, nothing but words, is the an- 
swer we give to the fierce demand of the people for the ea | 
repeal of the law which is working ruin so ruthlessly among 
classes from one end of the land to the other. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Committee on Finance, I 
voted in committee for the bill reported by its chairman. This 
bill simply provides for the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act. After a careful review of all the amendments 
thus far presented, I find nothing but surrender is offered to the 
friends of repeal. The pee for which we are contending is 
based upon the proposition that the national debt should not be 
increased to continue the purchases of silver. Any increase of 
the national debt, except to meet a temporary and pressing 
emergency, is contrary to Democratic principles and professions. 
If this Democratic Senate will confine its efforts to remedying 
the condition of things created by the silver-purchasing act by 
its prompt repeal it will best serve the pur for which we 
were called together, and meet every demand of the public for 
relief. 

Any proposition, under existing conditions, which involves the 
continued issue of silver currency, payable in gold by the Gov- 
ernment, even though said issue be reduced in quantity, only 
serves to perpetuate the vicious system which we hope to aban- 
don. Tostop the injection of new silver into the circulation 
means to restore confidence in the money of the country, both 
here and abroad. Our large stock of gold will then return to 
the circulation, and foreign gold will again seek our shores for 
investment in our securities. The silver bullion in the Treas- 
ury over and above the nominal value of the Treasury notes 
issued in payment therefor and outstanding should be coined and 
covered into the Treasury as an asset to meet contingent liabil- 
ities. To do this will require the utmost capacity of our mints 
for at least two years to come, and will increase by fifty millions, 
or more, the volume of our currency in silver coin. The most 
earnest and ardent advocates of silver will therefore fail to find 
in the proposition here presented any outlawry of silver for the 
present at least. ‘ 

Now, Mr. President, a single word more. We have listened 
here and elsewhere to some severe criticisms upon the President; 
notso much, say his critics, for what he did say in his late message 
to Congress, but for some things left unsaid, which, by the terms 
of the platform, it was his bounden duty to say. 

By the terms of the platform it was made the duty of the Presi- 
dent and a Democratic Congress to re the Sherman act. In 
obedience to this injunction, the President had exhausted all his 
constitutional power in calling Congress together in extraordi- 
nary session, and in recommending its prompt repeal. 

In this regard the President and, later, a Democratic House 
of Representatives have fulfilled in letter and spirit the instruc- 
tions of the national Democratic convention. The bill for re- 
peal has been for weeks in a Democratic Senate, and that great 
trust committed to it is yet unfulfilled. The cause of repeal has 
the earnest support, it is said, of two-thirds of the Republican 
side of this Chamber, and, therefore, whatever of fault or mis- 
fortune attaches to delay or failure belongs alone to the Demo- 
cratic majority, who have been intrusted with the power, and to 
whom belongs the responsibility. 

Mr. PASCO. Will the Senator from New Jersey allow me to 
make a suggestion? : 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have declined to yield to other Sena- 
tors, and I hope the Senator from Florida will not press his re- 


uest. 
> Mr. PASCO. I was merely going toask whether the purpose 
of the pending bill is to repeal the so-called Sherman law or 
simply a part of that law? 

r. MCPHERSON. It is intended to repeal the vicious part, 
that of it which provides for the purchase of silver bullion. 
In what respect, then, has the President proved recreant, either 
by act of omission or commission, to any trust reposed in him by 
party or people? It is argued that he made no mention of other 
clauses in the platform which commanded with equal force, as a 
substitute for the Sherman law, a law demanding the free, un- 
limited coinage of silver. That this is a fair construction of the 
platform I deny. 

It is not the construction placed upon it by the silver advo- 
cates in the convention committee on resolutions or its subcom- 
mittee. It denies, said they, except upon sore conditions, the 
right of silver to free coinage, and they sought by amendment 
in committee and in the convention to secure this recognition to 
silver by adding the word (free“ before ‘‘ coinage,” and the 
convention voted it down with one loud acclaim, I quote from 
the platform: We hold to the use of both gold and silver as 
the standard money of the country.” Mark the! 2— to 
the use” of both means the disuse of neither metal. We hold 
to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
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against either metal,” but we demand that the unit of co 0 
of both metals shall be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value.” Not, then, upon a ratio of 16 to 1, not a ratio of 3 tol 
but upon a ratio which will express the exact relation which the 
value of one metal bears to the value of the other. 

The finencial plank of the Democratic platform is founded upon 
the Constitution of the United States; its is based upon its prin- 
ciples. The Constitution clothes Congress with the sovere 
power to coin money and regulate the value thereof.” The 
power having been vested in Congress, the duty devolved upon 
Congress to coin money. It is not alone to coin, but when you 
coin you shall regulate. To use the expressive lan e of the 
Democratic platform, The dollar unit of both metals shall be of 
equalintrinsic and exchangeable value.” Does the power to coin 
and regulate mean the power to coin and falsify? Did not the 
power and duty to regulate mean that you were to ascertain the 
true equivalency between the two precious metals, and make a 
legal declaration thereof? 

Was it not intended that there should be an exact equipoise be- 
tween coins of gold and coins of silver? Did it not mean that 
you were to go into the markets of the world and ascertain what 
just relative proportion the value of silver bore to that of gold, 
and =F about the equipoise of Tee between the two by de- 
ciding what certain proportion of one should be paid for a cer- 
tain proportion of the other? 

Surely this was the orient and true intentof the Constitution, 
and in every change in the ratio from 1792 to 1878 the power to 
coin and duty to regulate went hand in hand and was treated as 
a sacred trust, and the ratio was changed and a new ratio made 
when the variation between the two coins was less than 3 per 
cent. And under what power? The power and duty to regu- 
late. What would the fathers of the Republic have thought, 
whut would those charged with the responsibility of making and 
administering the laws of the country, after the adoption of our 
Constitution, have thought of a policy of regulating such as you 
now contemplate? 

Again I repeat, has Congress the right to make a false declara- 
tion and stamp it upon the coins? Under free coinage what re- 
lation does the Government of the United States bear to its coin- 
age? This relation, and this only: The holder of gold and silver 
bullion brings it to the mint and asks that the true weight, fine- 
ness and relative value of the two metals shall be ascertained 
and stamped upon the coin. What must 3 of the 2 
of a great Government, whose mint laws provide that it give 
back to the miner of gold bullion its coin value without increase 
or diminution, minus the cost of mintage, and which requires 
that it hand back to the silver miner his silver coin increased by 
70 par cent by the act of mintage? 

nder such mint regulations (and for this you are contending), 
how will it be 1 to continue the use of gold in our circula- 
tion? We hold to the use of both gold and silver, says the 
Democratic platform, without discriminating t either 
metal, and yet you demand in our mint laws a discrimination of 
70 per cent against gold and in favor of silver upon every dollar 
coined. Is not the Democratic platform a true declaration of 
Democratic faith and principles; and is it not the doctrine taught 
in the platform that gold must look out for itself,even to the ex- 
tent and danger of being demonetized, or that it must go out of 
circulation or flee the country, in order to make room for its 
Taker and cheaper companion—silver—to rush in and take its 
place? 

The Democratic convention had no intention of driving gold 
out of circulation, or of abandoning the gold unit and standard 
of value for the silver unit and standard of value, and the plat- 
form in its every line and sentence is a declaration against such 
a policy. The problem that confronted the committee on reso- 
lutions was how to use gold and silver in our monetary system 
3 gold standard; and the problem as solved 
by the committee and adopted by the convention is outlined in the 
platform under three distinet methods or heads for the guidance 
of a Democratic Congress. : 

Having briefly touched upon the first clauseof the platform, we 
now proceed to the others. 

The Democratic platform further holds to the policy of adjust- 
ing te monetary guestion through international agreement, 
and which presents the only safe and acceptable mode by which 
the silver of the world can be rehabilitated and given full mon- 
etary power. The Democratic platform here makes no condi- 
tions, but relegates the whole question to the joint action of the 
great monetary powers, always ready to take our full share of 
responsibility and coin silver freely upon any ratio which the 
joint action of nations shall establish. 

Again, the Democratic platform also holds to the use of both 
gold and silver by such as josey! of legislation as shall insure 
the maintenance of the p ty of the two metals and the equal 
power of every dollar at all times in the markets-and in pay- 
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ment of debt, and we demand that all paper currency shall be 
kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. It will thus be 
seen that the platform presents three distinct propositions, in 
all of which westand pledged to the use of both gold and silver, 
and the adoption of either plan as a monetary policy must be ac- 
cepted as a full compliance with the instructions of the Demo- 
eratic national convention. The proposition last recited, how- 
ever, deserves more than a passing notice, and it seems to meet 
more completely the conditions now confronting us than either 
of the others. 

If the Sherman law shall be repealed and Congress shali de- 
cide to coin the silver now in the Treasury, or purchase new 
silver bullion for coinage purposes, said bullion to be limited in 
amount in order to insure the parity of the two coins in the mar- 
kets and in the payment of debts, such action by Congress might 

roperly be called a safeguard by legislation in the meaning and 
intent of the Democratic platform. 

The Bland-Allison act of 1878 was a safeguard of legislation in 
that it limited coinage to two millions per month. The trade- 
dollar act wasa safeguard of legislation in that it limited the 
legal-tender quality of the coin to $5. The Sherman law was in- 
tended by its authors to be a safeguard of legislation in that it 
limited silver purchases to four and one-half millions per month, 
but this law, we all know, failed to meet the expectations of its 
friends, who now join with us in our efforts for repeal. The in- 
genuity of man can conceive of no plan by which our standard 
coins of gold and silver, under existing conditions here and 
abroad, can be kept permanently upon a parity with each other, 
except by increasing the coinage of gold or by limiting the coin- 
age of silver. ; 

It was no less apparent to the Democratic national conven- 
tion, which met in Chicago in June, 1892, than it is to us to-day, 
that the silver question was a great and a serious one, threaten- 

party unity, and endangering party success. And, moreover, 
that upon the solution of this question by a Democratic Con- 
ess, which we hoped to elect, and fortunately did elect, might 
epend the future peace and prosperity of agreat people. Hence 
this general enunciation of policies intended to meet every pos- 
sible contingency or condition likely to confront Congress in re- 
gard to legislation affecting the financial affairs of the country. 

Briefly stated, the Democratic platform demands, first and fore- 
most, the repeal of the Sherman law; secondly, the first clause of 
the platform which has been so often quoted, and, as I think, mis- 
interpreted in this debate, contains no mandatory instructions 
to Congress either before or after repeal to proceed to the free 
unlimited co e of silver upon any ratio, for it presents two 
distinct alternative propositions either of which Congress may 
in its discretion adopt, and either of which will be a full com- 
pliance with the terms of the platform. 

Since this, our declaration of faith and policy was promulgated, 
the international conference has parted without agreement. 
Since then India has closed her mints to silver, thus dispelling 
all hope that we can with safety for the present, at least, throw 
open our mints to the free unlimited coinage of silver upon any 
ratio whatever. Thersfore any addition to our stock of silver 
coin must be made under such safeguards of legislation as will 
enable the Treasury to maintain the parity of the goldand silver 
coins in the markets and in the payment of debts. This we are 
commanded and expected to do. 

Now, Mr. President, the President of the United States is 
entitled to all commendation not only for summoning Congress 
here, but for what he said to Congress. The country wasina 

reat panic, and the ple believed that the repeal of the 
Sherman law would mitigate, if not entirely remove the appre- 
hension. The President concurred in this belief, and hence his 
recommendation. The demandof the Democratic national con- 
vention, made more than a ace ago, was hurried forward to- 
ward execution a few months in advance of the regular session 
of Congress, by reason of events which could not be otherwise 
controlled. If the injection of a flood of silver into our circula- 
tion was the primary cause of the panic, it is not easy to dis- 
cover how the President could recommend, as seems to be ex- 
pected he would, a greater flood of silver (or free silver) as a 
remedy for the existing evil. 

After the repealof the Sherman law the reformation of the 
laws relating to coinage becomes a duty devolving upon Con- 
gress, and not at present a subject for Executive action or inter- 
ference. It remains to be seen whether Congress will act as 
wisely as the President has done. Promptly repeal the Sher- 
man law. Give nature a chance to get back to its normal condi- 
tion. Restore confidence in the ability of the Government to main- 
tain its financial policy; help the crippled banks toresume; light 
again the fires in our furnaces and start anew the wheels in our 
factories. Then let Congress pause and reflect. And when this 


` Democratic Congress is ready to resume consideration of a sub- 
ject so vast, so important, and so far-reaching in its effects as the 


determination of the future financial and monetary policy of a 
t Government and people, we shall find the Democratic plat- 
‘orm alamp to our feet, a light to our path. 

Mr. President, bimetallism and free coinage are impossible 
anywhere, and in no country do both gold coins and silver coins 
circulate except by virtue of limitations placed upon the coinage 
of silver. Wherever silver coins have been exchanged for silver 
bullion at a fixed mint ratio there silver coins have fallen to 
their bullion value and there no gold circulates. Mexican dol- 
lars and Indian rupees are worth only their bullion value. 

The United States have to-day a plethora of that kind of money 
which great commercial countries do not want, and yet nearly 
one- of this Senate now demand that we add to this stock of 
infirm dollars by throwing wide open our mints to the accumu- 
lated and current silver of the world, to be coined into standard 
dollars whose bullion value in all markets to-day—and daily de- 
creasing—is but 57 cents, and which requires asa reserve the 
good faith of the Government to a like extent to facilitate and 
insure their circulation; and this too in defiance of the teachings 
of history, and of the intelligence of the age in which we live, 
which seems by precept and example to say to us, Restrict 
your currency of silver or you shall use silver only.” 

In support of the policy just described we have had seven 
weeks of continuous debate without exposing a single new prin- 
ciple or new idea except it be the ineradicable belief that sin 
entered the world by way of Wall street—that Satan is a banker; 
that panics are manufactured to order, and that the President 
of the United States is a coconspirator with the bankers and 
capitalists to degrade silver and oppress the people. 

Any notice of these charges in so far as the President is con- 
cerned would tend to bring down on my devoted head the ire of 
a just, but generous people. No motive consistent with interest 
is found in the charge against the bankers, hence it can not be 
true. His satanic majesty always answers for S 
Upon the other side of this question stand the friends of re- 
peal, among whom will be found the unfaltering opponents of 
the free coinage of silver. 

We point you to the fact that any increase in the stock of 
silver without a much greater increase in Treasury gold will 
will result in the demonetizationof gold; and, for a time at least, 
produce a violent and disastrous contraction in the circulation; 
that the safe and profitable employment as money of our pres- 
ent stock of silver, nearly seven hundred millions (coinage value) 
in amount, will be best promoted by the safe exchange of silver 
coins into gold coins at the face value of each. This is the policy 
now pursued on both sides of the Atlantic—ten silver dollars 
buying as much here as a gold eagle}will buy—and twenty francs 
buying as much there as a gold Napoleon. Our seven hundred 
millions of silver maintained upon a gold standard will have an 
equal purchasing power with one thousand four hundred millions 
of silver upon a silver standard. 

Mr. President, evolution is as irresistible in the financial and 
commercial world as anywhere else, and it can not be to our in- 
terest to lose sight of the fact that evolution has selected gold as 
the best standard of value, and has ey Fares silver. Not only 
is this true in regard to commerce, but it isalso true of all great 
nations as regards their money of account. Shall it be said that 
this great nation of 67,000, people, rivaling all other na- 
tions in civilization, in intelligence, inventive genius, and skill, 
imbued with the love of country, and inspired by a pride in her 
glorious achievements, will tamely submit and abandon without 
a struggle the field of commerce and finance to her commercial 
and financial rivals? 

The mass of the people are always in position to be injured by 
any governmental folly, and the experience of the last six 
months justifies the belief that the people have lost confidence 
in those intrusted with the responsibility of making their laws, 
and have assumed the Pl gt ey ility of deciding for themselves 

t 


what shall be the money of the country. No higher proof of the 
heights which our civilization has reached can duced than 
the fact that no morbid sentimentality is now permitted to in- 


fluence the judgment or control the action of the people upon 
purely economic questions. 

Let not the silver-producing States, or the manufacturing 
States, hug to their breasts the delusive phantom of hope that 
our sympathy for the one, or our charity for the other, will 
longer suffice to degrade the currency, as open*mints would do, 
or oppress the masses, as our tariff laws now do. Let not my 
Democratic friends on this side of the Chamber longer indulge 
the vain hope that the Democratic people of this great countr: 
will continue in the future to support that party and its candi- 
dates notwithstanding the fact that it trifles with issues before 
which all other issues must perish and sink. 

The issue that crowds itself to the forefront in this countr 
to-day and which demands an answer, is not whether we shall 
use silver in circulation, for on that questionallare agreed to use 
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all the silver wesafely can, but whether or no weshall 2 gold 
and descend to the silver plane of India and China. This is the 
commanding issue, the overpowering issue before which all 
other issues must stand aside, the issue which overshadows all 
others, and, until this issue is first settled, must extinguish all 
others. And upon this issue, as presented in the Democratic 
platform and understood by the people, Mr. Cleveland received 
more than 100 electoral votes, hot one of which he could have 
received without it. 

The people of thiscountry are entitied to have both in domestic 
and in foreign commerce the best money in the world, and in 
sufficient volume to satisfy all their needs. If wisdom in our 
councils eens this they always will have, for our power to pro- 
duce gold and absorb it is greater than that of any other nation. 
If, however, silver and paper money is needed, then each dollar 
in circulation will be kept equal to every other dollar, and all 
made equal to gold. Let there be no illusions upon this subject. 
Pekmi y Aptos this country is now making, influenced, doubt- 
less, as it is, by the action of this Senate, fixes and determines 
in the public mind what the future monetary peter of this Gov- 
ernment will be, and there it will remain until the joint action 
of nations shall invite a change. 

It may not be now, but it is sure to come. The civilization of 


the age demands it. The whirlwind of ind tion which is 
sweep’ over this country to-day is not all vain, It pro- 
claims in thunder tones to the po iticians and to parties alike, 


‘You shall not debase the coin.” Hearing the sound, yet heed- 

not the voice of the people, like as the autumn leaves are 
driven before the winter storms will you be driven from place 
and power in this land. 

Mr. President, since the 7th day of August last I have sat in 
this Chamber, patient and speechless, awaiting an opportunity to 
record my vote in favor of the re of a vicious law; a vote re- 
quired of me by a whole nation of Democrats, and demanded by 
considerations affecting the public weal. [have listened to many 
able and eloquent speeches made for and against re ; but in 
common with many Senators here, and in view of the manifest 
impatience and great financial distress of the people whom we 
were expected promptly to relieve, it has been to me a session 
full of distress and bitter disappointment. And when we reflect 
that not a single aye or nay vote will be changed as a result of 
this long debate, we need hardly feel surprised that what at 
first was popular discontent should inthe end become public con- 
demnation. 

The Sly sap Senator [Mr. VOORHEES] in charge of the 
pending bill been most indulgent. The utmost courtesy and 
consideration for the opponents of the measure has marked every 
step of its pr . He haseven ministered to their comfortand 
convenience. All the time needed for legitimate debate has 
been accorded to them. Since this debate began I have often 
had occasion to wonder at his patience and forebearance. I am 
sure that honorable Senator has never entertained a doubt that 
when debate would cease all epposition to a vote would cease. 
If he shall be disappointed in regard the country will feel 
deeply humiliated. 

I have no sympathy with any ambition which aspires to 
frighten into compliance either the Senate or the country with 
threats which rumor invents, and which in their violence are 
little short of brutality. We hear of a popoe to filibuster, 
m king necess: long- continued night ms which attest 
neither the inteiligence nor patriotism of the American Senate, 
and gives proof of neither, but serves only to establish its claim 
to physical endurance, and compared with which the role of the 
— — fighter will appear respectable. Shall it be said that the 
American Senate has degenerated? A Senate that from the be- 

ning of its history had earned the right to be called the most 
beral legislative Posy upon the earth,and which during scenes 
of extreme partisanship, during times of great national distress 
and danger, had never fallen below the expectations of the 


country. 

Shall the Senate now forget the good opinion, the confidence 
and respect of the American 2 justifying the charge that 
it has become the mostilliberal, unjust, tyrannical of all the gov- 
ernmental agents? The fact that during a whole century of leg- 
islative action the Senate has seen no pressing necessity for the 
application and enforcement of rules for the suppression of debate, 
and have employed none in legislation, the idea that 
the Senate will continue tostand by all its traditions, by its long, 
unbroken tice in the past, and when a reasonable op ty 
has been given for debate, a constitutional majority in t. ge hae 
a formal, peaceful, and regular = and withouto s 
be permitted to record its will. This much, at least, the people 
of this country have a right to demand at our hands. 

We hear much of Senatorial . Senatorial courtesy 
can not long exist exeept it be reci The absence of any 
rule in this body tending to curb or control the of a 


Senator upon any question emphasizes the fact that higher and 
greater than any rule stands the proud record the Senate has 
made, and w must ew more strongly to the conscience 
and patriotism of every Senator than any mere rule can do. 
Every Senator here is put upon his honor notto unduly obstruct 
the business of the Senate, and where honor controls the action 
no rule is needed. Our country has passed through trials and 
vicissitudes which would appall the strongest heart. It has felt 
the rude shock of contending political factionsstruggling for the 
mastery and survived. It has even felt the shock of arms and 
lived. This Senate Chamber has been the scene of many bitter 
peremen] conflicts, yet there was always a time given to de- 
ate and a time to vote. 

Mr. STEWART. Will it interrupt the Senator from New 
Jersey to ask him a question in this connection? a 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have only a few words more to say, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. STEWART. All right. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No greater praise can be given to that 
long line of honorable Senators who have held seats upon this 
floor than to say of them that they never usurped as a right that 
4 the ee of wre conse e sal: oes to them 
only as a privilege—the privilege, honor permit to obstruct 
the will oe the aaa : pe i 

Adistinguished foreigner waning our shores for the first time, 
to study our institutions, when told that its highest legislative 
body had never felt the pressing need of rules to suppress de- 
bate and enforce a vote, said: Then the principle upon which 
your Government is founded finds in the Senate its highest de- 
velopment and the best assurance of its successful continuance.” 

To-day the Senate of the United States is put upon its trial. 
We have just celebrated from the steps of the Capitol our cen- 
tennial anniversary. Returning again to thisChamber, shall we 
find that the character of this body has changed, and that rep- 
resentative government here isa farce? That the Senate of the 
United States, as at present constituted, is not competent to ex- 


ercise the authority conferred upon it and to disc the func- 
tions it was intended to fill? Of what use is a legislative body 
that can not actas the majority desires? is the that comes 


to us from all parts of the land. That a minority of this body 

should be allowed to stand as an obstacle to the other branch of 

the Legislature in giving effect to the will of the majority of the 

people is not to be endured; and that the Senate must find a way 

ja saose its constitutional functions or cover itself with con- 
mpt. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
New Jersey, if the minority believes that there has been a con- 
spiracy by which the people were deprived of the opportunit, 
to express their views upon a great question; in other words, if 
a snap judgment was attempted to be taken in violation of the 
wishes of the le, does he deny to the minority the right to 
discuss that question and bring it before the people, and if so, 
why? Linquire of him if the minority have done anything in 
this Chamber but to discuss what ear Sige to be an attempt 
to perpetrate a great wrong. What have they done? Does he 
accuse the minority of having attempted to thwart the will of 
the majority otherwise than by legitimate debate? Does the 
Senator make that accusation? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have made no such accusation yet. J 
do not know what I shall do before the debate is concluded. 

Mr. STEWART. tbc Pater Then I have heard enough of 
the reéchoing of the slanders of the New York press, which in 
July last demanded a vote before the debate was commenced. 
All through the month of August and before the question was 
before us, it was declared that we would obstruct the will of the 
people and we were warned not to do so. Does the Senator wish 
to have it go out with his authority that any offort has been 
made here to do what we have not a right to do under the rules, 
and what it was our duty to do if we believe that a snap judgment 
was being taken? What is the situation? For twenty years both 
parties have declared in favor of bimetallism. They may have 
used quibbling language in their platforms, bu. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him for a moment? 

Mr. STEWART. Not now. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Does the Senator mean thatasa question 
Iam to answer, or does 

Mr. STEWART. Never mind now. I wish to complete my 
statement. For twenty years, I say, these platforms have been 
put forth by both declaring in favor of bimetallism, and 
they intended that the people should believe they meant honest 
bimetallism. The Democratic platform in the last election de- 
clared in favor of the use and the coinage of both metals upon 
exactlyequalterms. E Democratic orator from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Gulf to Canada declared that that 
was a true bimetallic platform. 
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Mr. Cleveland in his letter of acceptance used lenge that 
not only endorsed the platform, but gave the idea that he was 
thoroughly in favor of furnishing the people withan ample sup- 
ply of money. His letter of acceptance was received as a decla- 
ration in favor of bimetallism, and not one word was said or 
intimated by any authoritative source that the main object of 
the incoming Administration would be to destroy silver, that it 
would be monometallic. It was not until after his election and 
during the continuance of the Republican Administration that 
the emissaries of Wall street were about these Hallsdemanding 
the repeal of the Sherman act and the issue of more bonds. A 
bill was introduced to repeal the Sherman act, and bimetallists 
here on all hands denounced it. 

That was the beginning of the new policy. It was never dreamed 
of in the election. I say it is one of the last safeguards of lib- 
erty that there shall be one place to say stop when conspiracies 
of this kind and snap judgments of this kind are attempted on 
the people. If the question had been submitted fairly to the 
people we would not spend our time discussing it; we would sim- 
ply make short speeches and submit to the will of the people; 

ut we know that the people have not passed upon it. We know 
that it is the resultof a conspiracy to destroy silver; to place the 
United States at the foot of the money powers of Europe; to make 
us a vassal colony financially of Great Britain; to rob our people 
of money; to bring about a revolution that they dare not submit 
to the people, and then you call us obstructionists because we 
protest against it. 

Many a time in these halls great evil has been prevented by 
having a last recourse where discussion could be had. If it had 
not been for free discussion in this Hall my belief is that to- 
day this Government would have beena monarchy. This would 
have been a monarchy if it had not been for the Senate. The 
other House may be stampeded because its rules stifie debate. 
This is the only stronghold of the people to prevent the con- 
summation of a scheme like this, a scheme that shall change the 
fate of humanity, a scheme that is to rivet the chains of slavery 
upon this and all coming generations, because with gold alone the 
debts of the world are greater than the propon Ik the fair 
assessed value ofthe property must be paid in gold alone, taking 
the whole world, it will not pay the debts. 

The assessed value of the property of this country is not equal 
to the indebtedness upon the gold basis. Where is the gold? The 
gold is hoarded. It is hoarded for war purposes and pu of 
extortion. Wesaid that we must compete with England and we 
must ask her consent to an international agreement, with her 
8500, 000,000 of annual income in the way of interest, of which we 
must pay about half with our wheat and cotton. We pay her 
at least $150,000,000 as interest on our debt and $100,000,000 is 
paid by our travelers in Europe. 

We undoubtedly psy her 8250, 000, 000, and perhaps more, every 
year, and by the sacrifice of our farms; andit is proposed to bor- 
row more money of her. It will give us no gold; it will simply 
extend our credit. It will simply enlarge the debt and require 
more interest, and we must pay it in gold, when the gold is 
hoarded in Europe for military purposes, and we know it. Two- 
thirds of the available gold, very nearly all of it in fact, is 
hoarded there; and we know that there is no new money being 
added from our mines, that it is all taken for nonmonetary pur- 

s. Even Giffen, the champion monometallist, an acknowl- 
edged authority as a statitician in the world, admits that the en- 
tire output of gold is used for nonmonetary purposes. Still, we 
are told that we must continue to pay tribute to Great Britain; 
that we shall still let them make our laws; in that we shall con- 
tinue to put down prices; and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON] says all we can do with Great Britain is to float along and 
take the chances, 

Have we not floated? Have we not floated down the stream 
until our property has been sacrificed? Have we not floated 
down this stream of contraction and fraud until the prices of 
1 has fallen sufficiently? Does he want to float further? 

o, Great Britain never will hold out the hand to rescue us from 
that floating. Her dominion over the world is becoming alarm- 
ing. The outside world, according to Gladstone, owes her $10,- 
000,000,000. Her income from foreign countries in interest is 
over $500,000,000 a year. She is the only country in the world, 
except the United States, that pretends to have an international 
coinage. The United States pays it out freely and Great Brit- 
nin does: but Great Britain could not do it unless she had an in- 
come of 8500, 000, 000 a year. 

The gold of Russia is locked up, the gold of Austria is locked 
up, the gou of France is locked up, the gold of Germsny is locked 
up, and here we are called upon to compete for gold, to borrow 
more gold, and put down the prices of property to make our- 
selves permanently a financial colony of Great Britain. 

Then we are told we shall not with argument this con- 
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spiracy, this snap j 
will of the maj ii 
ate in favor of striking down silver. We are not guilty of re- 
i the will of the majority; we areexercising our legitimate 
right, whicb we shall continue to do hereafter. 
shall not occupy the time now, but I shall hereafter show 

more of the steps of this conspiracy, more of this oppression, 
more of this fraud—a fraud from the beginning to the end— 
whereby the few who own the money have sought with too much 
success to control the Administration of this Government and 
make it asubservient tool. 

Mr. COCKRELL addressed the Senate in continuation of the 
speech begun by himyesterday. After having spoken for some 


e 
Mr. ALLEN said: I desire to suggest the lack of a quorum. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. ALLEN. There are only eight Senators now present. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, PuGH in the chair). The 

Secretary will call the roll. F 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 

swered to their names: 


Allen, Faulkner, Jones, Ney. yı 
Bate, e, Lindsay, msom. 
Be Gallinger, McMillan, 

Butler, eorge, McPherson, Suk. 
Caffery, Gorman, Manderson, Smi 
Cameron, Gray, tin, Stewart, 
Coc 55 , Palmer, Teller, 
Cullom, Harris, Peffer, Vest, 
Davis, Hawley, er) Voorhees. 
Dixon, Hoar, Power, Wolcott. 
Dolph. Jones, Ark. Pugh 


Mr. MANDERSON. I was requested by the Senator from 
Ohio . SHERMAN] to announce that he has been called from 
the Chamber by the severe illness of a relative and probably will 
not be able to return during the day. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
STOCKBRIDGE} is detained from the Chamber by illness. 

Mr. GORMAN. I wish to announce to the Senate that my 
colleague [Mr. GIBSON] is detained at his quarters in the city 
by severe illness and is not able to attend the sessions of the Sen- 
ate. e 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope no other Senator will inter- 
pose the question of a quorum being present. It was not done 
this time at my request, and I prefer to go on regardless of the 
presence of a quorum. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed, 
with an amendment, the bill (S. 824) granting settlers on certain 
lands in Oklahoma Territory the right to commute their home- 
stead entries, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; 

A bill (H. R. 71) for the relief of 
stone lands under the act of June 3, 1 

A bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutesrelating to supervis- 
ors of ä and special deputy marshals, and for other pur- 
poses; an 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 71) to permit the sculptor to exhibit 
statues of Columbus and Isabella in Statuary Hall. 


LANDS IN OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Mr. BERRY. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
bill just returned from the House of Representatives with an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 824) grant- 
ing settlers on certain lands in Oklahoma Territory the right to 
commute their homestead entries, and for other purposes. 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was in line 
85 after the word strip,” to insert now Beaver County, Ok- 

oma. 

Mr. BERRY. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 71) for the relief of purchasers of timber and 
stone lands under the act of June 3, 1878, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. . 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 71) to permit the sculptor to ox- 


W of timber and 
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hibit statues of Columbus and Isabella in Statuary Hall was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Library. 

The bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating to super- 
visors of elections and special deputy marshals was read twice 


by its title. 
The bill will be referred to the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOAR. I think the bill should go to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. That committee has universally had 
jurisdiction of the subject. I make that motion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest that the bill lie on the table for the 
resent, so as not to interfere with the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. COCKRELL]. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will lie on the table 

until further action is taken. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
J 10 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
pur 4 

Mr. COCKRELL resumed the floor. After having spoken in 
all four hours and a half, 

Mr. HARRIS said: The Senator from Missouri kindly yields 
tome. I see the Senator from Indiana — who I suppose 
will not object to a motion to proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. I make that motion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TURPIE in the chair). The 
Senator from Tennessee moves that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, October 11, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


“NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October 10, 1893. 
COMMISSIONER, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


Col. Anson Mills, United States Army, to be commissioner of 
the United States on the International Boundary Commission 
provided for in the convention with Mexico of March 1, 1889. 


CONSUL. 


) John D. Hall, of Connecticut, to be consul of the United States 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico, vice Lewin R. Stewart, recalled. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 


George W. Levi, of Virginia, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Mies tes vice John G. Watts, 
who has resigned, to take effect October 25, 1893. The nomina- 
tion of George W. Levi to the above-named office, vice John G. 
Watts to be removed,“ which was delivered to the Senate on 
the 29th ultimo, is hereby withdrawn. 


JUDGE OF PROBATE. 


Joseph A. Barton, of Utah Territory, to be o uage of probate in 
the county of Beaver, in the Territory of Utah, vice James Mc- 
Garry, resigned. 

POSTMASTERS. 


William H. Camp, to be posmaster at Canaan, in the county of 
Litchfield and State of Connecticut, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, me vested in the 
President on and after October 1, 1893. 

John K. Stuart, to be postmaster at Lakeville, in the county 
of Litchfield and State of Connecticut, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, me vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1893. 

Christopher J. Connolly, to be postmaster at Red Key, in the 
county of Jay and State of Indiana, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after October 1, 1893. 

Henry K. Willman, to be postmaster at Jonesboro, in the 
county of Grant and State of Indiana, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, me vested in the 
e n and ee eee 71 te . 

. Ayres, to be postmaster at Keo the county of 
Lee and State of lowa, in the place of Richard Root, whose com- 
mission expired March 13, 1893, Rollin M. Clark, who was con- 


firmed by the Senate March 29, 1893, not having been commis- 


sioned. 

Joseph A. Minor, to be postmaster at Bedford, in the county 
of Tay or and State of Iowa, in the place of Henry O. Webb, re- 
moved. 

William E. Timmons, to be postmaster at Cottonwood Falls 
in the county of Chase and State of Kansas, the appointment of 
a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1893. 

William F. Cass, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county of 
Essex and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Willium H. 
Merrill, removed. 

Sumner B.Sargent, to be postmaster at Taunton, in the count; 
of Bristol and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Elias E. 
Fuller, whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

James A. Canavan, to be postmaster at St. Joseph, in the 
county of Berrien and State of Michigan, in the place of James 
Brooks, removed. 

Michael W. Ryan, to be postmaster at Midland, in the county 
of 3 and State of Michigan, in the place of Samuel Foster, 
resigned. 

John Stiles, to be postmaster at Menominee, in the county of 
Menominee and State of Michigan, in the rlace of Leopold Jack- 
man, removed. 

George H. Snow, to be 
of Cheshire and State of 
E. Slate, removed. 

William M. Huffman, to be postmaster at St. Paris, in ne 
county of 8 and State of Ohio, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1893. 

John McNamara, to be tmaster at Barberton, in the county 
of Summit and State of Ohio, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after October 1, 1893. 

Robert L. Lincoln, to be postmaster at La Grande, in the 
county of Union and State of Oregon, in the place of Jessie G. 
Matott, resigned. 

William R. Ayers, to be postmaster at Kaufman, in the county 
of Kaufman and State of Taxes, in the place of Robert H. Arm- 
strong, removed. 

Alexander M. Shannon, to be postmaster at Galveston, in the 
county of Galveston and State of Texas, in the place of William 
H. Sinclair, removed. 

Bert Russell, to be postmaster at Pocahontas, in the county 
of Tazewell and State of Virginia, in the place of David J. Tay- 
lor, resigned. 

James H. Hoskins, to be postmaster at Evansville, in the 
county of Rock and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Perry C. 
Wilder, resigned. 


tmaster at Winchester, in the county 
ew Hampshire, in the place of Charles 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 6, 1893. 
SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 


Laurence Townsend, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be secretary of 
legation of the United States at Vienna, Austria. 

D. Lynch Pringle, of New York, to be secretary of legation of 
the United States to Guatemala and Honduras, and consul-gen- 
eral to Guatemala. 

POSTMASTERS. 


Richard C. McCalla, to be postmaster at Tuscaloosa, in the 
county of Tuscaloosa and State of Alabama. 

Ollin M. Kolb, to be eee e at Princeton, in the county of 
Gibson and State of In $ 

Hugo H. Walters, to be postmaster at Casselton, in the county 
of Cass and State of North Dakota. 

V. B. Crane, to be postmaster at Jackson, in the county of 
Jackson and State of Minnesota. 

T. C. Exum, to be postmaster at West Point, in the county of 
Clay and State of Mississippi. 

George W. Richmond, to be postmaster at New Milford, in 
the county of Litchfield and State of Connecticut. 

Joseph D. Conrad, to be postmaster at Marysville, in the county 
of Lewis and Clarke and State of Montana. 

Charles W. Bristley, to be 88 at Thorntown, in the 
county of Boone and State of Indiana. 

William D. Alleman, to be postmaster at Warsaw, in the 
county of Kosciusko and State of Indiana. : 

William S. Getz, to be postmaster at Waterloo, in the coun 
of Dekalb and State of Indiana. 

B. W.S. Ressler, to be postmaster at Tipton, in the county of 
Tipton and State of Indiana. 
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A. N. McBride, to be 8 at Tallapoosa, in the county 
of Haralson and State o Georgia. : 

John H. Donahoo, to be postmaster at Talladega, in the county 
of Talladega and State of Alabama. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 10, 1893. 


CONSUL-GENERAL. 


N. W. Melvor, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to be consul-general of 
the United States at Kanagawa, Japan. 


CONSULS. 

Frank A. Dean, of Michigan, to be consul of the United States 
at Naples, Italy. 

Jos: L. Pearcy, of Nashville, Tenn., to be consul of the 
United States at Colon (Aspinwall), Colombia. 

Wilburn B. Hall, of Maryland, to be consul of the United States 
at Nice, France. 

Edwin S. Wallace, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., to be consul of the 
United States at Jerusalem, Syria. 

Samuel B. Evans, of Ottumwa, Iowa, to be consul of the United 
States at Managua, Nicaragua. 

P. B. Spence, of Newport, Ky., to be consul of the United 
States at Quebec, Canada. 

Reavel Savage, of Baltimore, Md., to be consul of the United 
States at Nantes, France. 

Marshall Hanger, of Staunton, Va., to be consul of the United 
States at Bermuda. 

DEPUTY FIRST COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY. 

©. Marshall Foree, of Kentucky, to be Deputy First Comptrol- 

ler of the Treasury. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Artillery arm. 
Second Lieut. Ernest Hinds, Second Artillery, to be first lieu- 
tenant. 
Second Lieut. Wirt Robinson, Fourth Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant. 
MARSHAL, 


Joseph A. Manson, of Tennessee, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Tennessee. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


August Ross, of Wisconsin, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin. 


POSTMASTERS. 


George O. Vanderbilt, to be tmaster at Princeton, in the 
county of Mercer and State of New Jersey. 

Thomas F. Kenny, to be postmaster at Piedmont, in the county 
of Mineral and State of West Virginia. ; 

David McDowell, to be postmaster at Holly Springs, in the 
county of Marshall and State of Mississippi. 

Solomon A. Sparkman, to be postmaster at Decatur, in the 
county of Morgan and State of Alabama. 

William E. Railey, to be postmaster at Midway, in the county 
of Woodford and State of Kentucky. 

Nicholas L. Northington, to be postmaster at Clarksville, in 
the 0 Aes Montgomery and State of Tennessee. 

James H. Chandler, to be tmaster at McKenzie, in the 
county of Carroll and State of Tennessee. 

Lewis C. Hanes, to be postmaster at Lexington, in the county 
of Davidson and State of North Carolina. 

John W. Bryan, to be tmaster at Goldsboro, in the county 
of Wayne and State of North Carolina. 

T. Kennedy Barnett, to be postmaster at Shelby, in the county 
of Cleveland and State of North Carolina, 

William Y. C. Hannum, to be postmaster at Maryville, in the 
county of Blount and State of Tennessee. 

Thomas J. Dement, to be postmaster at Chattanooga, in the 
county of Hamilton and State of Tennessee. 

Bennett Bunn, to be postmaster at Rocky Mount, in the county 
of Edgecombe and State of North Carolina. 

Joel J. Jones, to be postmaster at Fayetteville, in the county of 
Lincoln and State of Tennessee. 

Isaac H. Dungan, to be postmaster at Humboldt, in the county 
of Gibson and State of Tennessee. 

Wilson G. Harrison, to be postmaster at Milan, in the county 
of Gibson and State of Tennessee. 

Napoleon H. Carlisle, to be tmaster at Covington, in the 
county of Kenton and State of Kentucky. 

Miss Carrie K. Smith, to be tmaster at Sewanee, in the 
county of Franklin and State of Tennessee. 

Fletcher W. Thomas, to be postmaster at Dyersburgh, in the 
county of Dyer and State of Tennessee. 
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Frank M. Bunch, to be postmaster at Pulaski, in the county of 
Giles and State of Tennessee. 

John M. Simmons, to be tmaster at Owensboro, in the 
county of Daviess and State o Kentucky. 

John B. Gaines, to be postmaster at Bowling Green, in the 
county of Warren and State of Kentucky. 

John C. Wooten, jr., to be postmaster at Kinston, in the county 
of Lenoir and State of North Carolina. 

Thomas L. Feamster, to be postmaster at Lewisburg, in the 
souniy. f Greenbrier and State of West Virginia. 

W. B. Gibbs, to be postmaster at Martin, in the county of 
Weakley and State of Tennessee. 

George C. Everett, to be postmaster at Mount Sterling, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of 3 

Warren G. Turner, to be postmaster at Morganton, in the 
county of Burke and State of North Carolina. 

John M. Alderson, to be postmaster at Alderson, in the county 
of Monroe and State of West Virginia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, October 10, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Rev. RUMSEY 
SMITHSON, of Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
PENSIONS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
ary ot the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to House resolution 
of October 4, 1893, information relative to the number of invalid 
pensions granted during the year ending September 1, 1893; 
which was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted asfollows: 

To Mr. GEAR, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut, to-day, on account of sick- 
ness. 


EXHIBITION OF CERTAIN STATUES. 


Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I send a joint resolu- 
tion to the desk and ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration, after it shall have been read. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution Res. 71) to permit the sculptor to exhibit the statues 
of Columbus and Isabella in Statuary Hall. 


Resolved, etc., That e be, and is hereby, ted to Sculptor John 
Turini, of the State of New York, to exhibit in the pape under the direc- 
tion and subject to the control of the Architect, a model of the group of Co- 
lumbus and Isabella: Provided, That the said model shall not occupy a floor 

of more than 15 square feet, and shall be removed without expense to 
the Government whenever required by the Architect of the Capitol. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time; and being en- 
grossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a report 
from the Committee on Rules as a substitute for the resolution 
introduced by the gentleman from ontok fae MoCREARY], 
providing for the consideration of the bill H. R. 3687. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately bo the adoption of this order, the House pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled 
An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,“ 
approved May 5, 1892; and that the consideration thereof be continued from 
day to day, immediately after the second morning hour, until said bill shall 
have been fully disposed of. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I shall call the report up for considera- 
tion immediately after the second morning hour to-morrow. 

Mr. BURROWS. It is not the intention of the gentleman to 
call it up to-day? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No, but simply to give notice. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. As it would not interfere 
materially with the consideration oft his bill, I hope the gentle- 
man will give notice that he will call it up the day after to- 
morrow, as I think we can get through with the printing bill in 
one more 28 7955 t, 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. It is very important that this 
bill, referred to in the resolution submitted by the gentleman 


8 OUTHWAITE], should be promptly considered 


of. 
CHARDSON of Tennessee. If there was emer- 
gency I could understand the importance of the sugg „ but 
do not see that it can not wait for a day or two. 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentuc The printing bill can better 
wait. We will get through with the consideration of this bill 
in a short time. ż 


CALL OF COMMITTEES FOR REPORTS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the call of 
committees for reports. 


QUALIFICATION OF VOTERS, CHEROKEE OUTLET. 


Mr. LANE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back the joint resolution {H. Res. 65) fixing the qualifications to 
vote and hold office in the Cherokee Outlet, Oklahoma Territory, 
33 first municipal elections; which was referred to the House 

endar. ‘ 


UNITED STATES COURTS, IDAHO AND WYOMING. 


Mr. BRODERICK, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 2002) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An 
act to provide for the times and places of holding terms of United 
States courts in the States of Idaho and Wyoming; which was 
referred to the House Calendar 


TIMBER-CULTURE LAWS, 


Mr. HARE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported 
back the bill (H. R. 1986) to amend section 6 of the act approved 
March 3, 1893, entitled! An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and 
for other purposes;” which was referred to the House Calendar. 


TERRITORIAL PRISON, ARIZONA. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, reported back the bill (H. R.3627) granting to Arizona 
certain lands for the use of Territorial prison; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. This completes the call of committees for 
reports. The morning hour begins at 1] minutes past 12 o’clock. 
The call for the consideration of measures under what is known 
as the second morning hour rests with the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

The Committee on Public Lands was called. 


TIMBER AND STONE LANDS. 


Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 
on Public Lands to call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 71) 
for the relief of purchasers of timber and stone lands, under the 
act of June 3, 1878. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, etc., That hereafter all necessary affidavits and proofs re- 
quired dy law of any purchaser of lands under the provisions of an act entitled 

An act for the sale of timber lands in the States of California, Ne- 
vada, and Was Territory,” in order to perfect his title to said lands, 
may be made before any officer qualified to take proof in homestead cases. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, if any explanation of this bill is 
desired, I will yield to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ELLIS] 
to make it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I will reserve the point of order on 
that bill until I know something aboutit. It seems to me that 
the point of order would be that it should receive its first con- 
sideration in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DINGLEY. No, I think not. 

Mr. HERMANN. My colleague will make an explanation of 
the bill, after which I think the gentleman from III inois [Mr. 
CANNON] will have no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I will say in reference to 
this bill that it makes the law which now applies to proofs in 
homestead and timber-culture cases, applicable to filings on tim- 
ber and stone lands. Proof in homestead and timber-culture 
cases can now be made before the county clerk or probate judge, 
while under the law with reference to timber and stone lands, it 
is necessary that any one filing application to purchase those 
lands shall make proof at the local land office. In many instances 
this entails large expense and necessitates hundreds of miles of 
travel, and the only effect it can possibly have is to turn a small 
fee in to the land office. at would benefit the land of- 
fice by helping to make up the maximum fees of that office, but 
while the loi only nominal, yet in many instances it would 
cost the claimant $50 or $100. 

This bill only puts them on an oqopi standing with settlers 
who make homestead and timber culture filings, by permitting 
them to make proof before the bite judge, county clerk, or 
United States commissioner in the vicinity where they live. 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. That is the only object of the bill, 
is it? That is all it will accomplish? 

Mr. ELLIS of sip ee That is all. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. HERMANN. Iwill 3 this bill passed both Houses 
of Congress before, and went to the President, but owing to the 
recess of Congress which was taken, extending over a period of 
more than ten days, it was decided that the bill could not be 
signed by the President. Therefore he declined to sign it for 
that reason. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend~ 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. PICKLER. What is the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word Territory.“ in line 6. insert the following: “A; 
June 3, 1878, and the act amendatory thereof approved August 4, 1892. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third ae and being engrossed, was read the third time and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. MCRAE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


COMMUTATION OF HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. McRAE. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 
on Public Lands to up for consideration the bill which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk (S. 824) granting settlers on certain 
lands in Oklahoma Territory the right to commute their home- 
stead entries,and for other purposes. I believe that bill is on 
the Union Calendar. I ask unanimous consent to consider it in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will first report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be tt enacted, ect. That the homestead settlers on the Absentee Shawnee, 
Pottawatomie, and Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory be, and they are hereby, granted an extension of one year within 
which to make the first Bes yagi ahora tein aero a 
1891, entitled “An act making appropriations for 

ingent nses of the Indian Department, and for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year endi: 
June 30, 1892, and for other purposes,“ and such payment may be made a 
any time within three years from the date of the entry of such lands. 

EC, 2. That any person entitled by law to take a in Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, who has already located and filed upon, or who shall here- 
after locate and file upon a homestead within 3 the lands in the Ab- 
sentee Shawnee, 5 Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian lands 

ahoma Territory, who has complied 


$ oved 


Strip may receive such patent u the payment to 
1111 TTT a wink 
Sec. 3. That all acts in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 
TheSPEAKER. The Committee on the Public Lands recom- 
mended the following amendment: 
Add after line 12 the words, “now Beaver County, Oklahoma.“ 


The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] asks unanimous 
consent to consider this bill in the House, as in he Committtee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCRAE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. FLYNN]. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, this bill has already passed the 
Senate, has been recommended by the Interior Department, and 
unanimously recommended by the Committee on Public Lands 
of the House. Thesettiers in the Pottawatomie Reservation en- 
tered upon their lands two years ago the 22d day of last Septem- 
ber. They have as yet raised no crop on those lands since they 
went in there. The payment was due on the 22d of last Septem- 
ber, but the land department has kindly suspended payment 
until Congress could grant this relief. 

The other provision of the bill is with reference to the Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe lands, and what was previously known as 
No Man’s Land. In those counties outside of No Man's Land 
there are in some counties but few townships that have not been 
taken up by Indian allotments. There is not enough taxable 
property in the counties to pay running expenses unless they 
can assess the real estate. That was the purpose of the intro- 
duction of the bill. As I have said, the bill has passed the Sen- 
ate and has received the favorable indorsement of the Interior 
Department and the unanimously favorable report by the Com- 
mitt2e on Public Lands in the Hous. 

Mr. PICKLER. Iwould like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. FLYNN. voy well. 

Mr. PICKLER. As I understand, this provides that the 
homesteader shall have title after twelve months. 

Mr. FLYNN. The sottlers have already resided upon some of 
these lands two years. p 
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Mr. PICKLER. Does this change the general homestead law 
as to the provision requiring fourteen months’ residence? 

Mr. FLYNN. No; this ply makes a | a to certain 
reservations the same law that we have in 

Mr. PICKLER. It does not interfere with the general law? 

Mr. FLYNN. No, sir 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma a question. Does this bill permit of the commuting of 
a homestead entry by a cash payment? That is, does it allow 
the homesteader to pay up at once? S 

Mr. FLYNN. It authorizes these people, who have resided 
upon their lands for this length of time, to pay $1.50 an acreand 
secure title. 

Mr. SIMPSON. To secure title at once? - 

Mr. FLYNN. Yes, after about two years’ residence. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is practically allowing them to com- 
mute to a cash payment? 

Mr. FLYNN. Yes; for the reason that the Indians in these 
reservations have taken about three fourths of the land, and 
there is not taxable property enough in these counties to pay 
the running expenses, unless the rea: estate is assessed. 

Mr.S SON. Is not this measure rather in the interest of 
the loan com: to enable these people to take out mortgages? 

Mr. FLYNN. No, sir; I can give my word to the gentleman 
that there are not many pieces of land in these reservations to 
which this bill refers upon which a loan company will advance 
$1.50 an acre at this time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then they are all right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr.Speaker, this bill simply allows certain set- 
tlers in Oklahoma anotner year in which to make payment, and 
extends to others the right of commutation allowed settlers under 
the homestead law. The bill was submitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and has been recommended both by the Commis- 
sioner of the Lind Office and the Secretary of the Interior, with 
an amendment providing for one year instead of two, which was 
adopted by the Senate. The committee are unanimously of the 
opinion that the bill ought to pass, and I hope it will be passed 


without an in 

Mr. OATES. hat is the provision in reference to time of 
settlement? 

Mr. MCRAE. The same asin all other cases under the home- 
stead law. 

Mr. OATES. It applies the provisions of the general home- 
stead law. 


Mr. MCRAE. Yes. 
The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed 


to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 


Mr. PENCE. I would like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee if there is any objection on the part of the chairman and 
members of the committee, or the Delegate from Oklahoma, to 
attaching te this bill, as an amendment, an extension of time for 
the performance of assessment work upon mining ciaims? The 
purpose of that—— 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I can not yield for an amendment 
of that character. The committee has not considered it, and I 
can not speak for the committee on that proposition. It has au- 
thorized me to call up this bill asreported and I hope no effort will 
be made to embarrass its passage. I would notlike to say what 
I would or would not do when the mining bill is reached. 

Mr. PENCE. Well, Mr. S r, the last desire of my life 
would be to object to the consideration of the bill, but it seems. 
to me that this is the proper place for the amendment I speak of 

Mr. DINGLEY. It would not be germane. 

Mr. PENCE. It is suggested that the amendment would not 
be germane, and thereiore let me be more explicit as to my re- 
quest. Iasked the chairman of the Committee on Public ds 
and the Delegate from Oklahoma whether there would be ob- 
1. 55 to amending this bill now before the House by providing 

or un extension of the time for the miners of the mining sec- 
tions respecting the performance of the annual labor required 
by the Federal statutes upon mining claims unpatented. Now, 
I do not know, and I shall not undertake to say, whether the 
gentleman from Maine is right and that such an amendment is 
not germane. If it be not germane, I do not desire to press it; 
if itis germane, I desire to see whether the gentleman will allow 
it to be offered as an amendment to his bill. 

Mr. MCRAE. I did not yield for an amendment. I ask for 
the previous question on the passage of the bill. The bill sug- 
gested by the gentleman, I understand, is not before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, but before the Committee on Minesand 


Mr. PENCE. The gentleman is tal in my time. 
Mr. MCRAE. Oh, no; you are talking in my time. 
Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. WEADOCK. The point of order is, thatthe bill to which 


the gentleman from Colorado refers is already peang before 
the Committee on Mines and Mining, and its consideration is not 
in order in this morning hour or in this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman has not as yet submitted any 
amendment. 

Mr. MCRAE. I yielded to the gentlemen to ask a question in 
relation to an amendment which he asked me to consent to. I 
do not consent to the amendmentand demand the previous ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Colorado. The House had agreed to the amendment offered by 
the Committee oa Public Linds; and the previous question not 
having been demanded, the question was upon the third read- 
ing of the bill. At that stage of the question the gentleman 
from Colorado rose, and the Chair now thinks the gentleman is 
recognized in his own right. 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Arkansas, in the course of my remarks, whether the bill 
for the extension of the time for the performance of the annual 
Libor upon unpatented mining elaims has been before his com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MCRAE. Ido not remember. We have not considered 
it in committee. If it has been referred to the committee, it has 
porhape been referred to the Department as this bill was; but I 

© not remember whether there is any such bill or not before 
the Committee on Public Lands. I am now informed by the 
ntleman from Michigan (the chairman of the Committee on 
ines and Mining) that it is before that committee. If it is be- 
fore bon Committee * Papus Lendi 7 5 ede be considered 
promptly upon receipt of the report from the Department. 

Mr. PENGE. I am just informed by my colleague | Mr. BELL] 
that the bill for this purpose introduced by is before 
another committee; I was under the impression that it was be- 
fore the Cones? on Par Lands; a pounce ogi not 
propose to offer the amendment I suggested, but at rst o 
portunity will try to have it considered by the House. a 

Mr. MCRAE. [demand the previous question on the third 
reading of the bill. " 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation 
thereof the bill, as amended, was ordered to a third reading, 
and it was accordingly read the third time and > 

On motion of Mr. MCRAE, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TO PROTECT PUBLIC FOREST RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill (H. R. 119) 
to protect public forest reservations. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all public lands heretofore set apart and reserved 
by the President of the United States under the provisions of the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1891, or that may hereafter be set aside and reserved as 
public forest reservations, shall be, as far as practicable, controlled and ad- 
ministered in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

SEC. 2. That no public forest reservations shali be established except to 
improve and protect the forest within the reservation or for the of 
securing favorable conditions of water flow and continuous supplies ot thn 
ber to the peels. 

Sec. 3 č the Secretary of the Interior shall make provisions for the 
protection against fire and depredations of the public forestreservations set 
aside, or that may be set aside, under the said act of March 8, 1891, and he 
may make such rules and regulations and establish such service as will in- 
sure the objects of such reser) ations. namely, to regulate their occupancy, 
to utilize the timber of commercial value, and to preserve the forest cover 
from destruction: Provided. That no timber of commercial value shall be 
sold 2 7 to the highest bidder on sealed proposals, after due a} 
ment, as hereinafter provided, at not less than the oe value thereof. 

SEC. 4. That before any sale of timber of commercial value on any forest 
reservation shail be made, notice thereof shall be given for at least thirty 
daysin anewspaper of general circulation printed and published in the State 
or Territory, which shall be published, when practicable, in the 2 in 
which the same is situated, describing by numbers the tracts of land on 
which the same is situated and the location thereof, and the land 
office of the district in which the land is situated as the glace where such 
sealed proposals wiil be received, and sta the time within which such 
sealed pi s will be received. All such sales shali be for cash, payable 
at the time of sale at the land office of the district in which the land is situ- 
ated, and the proceeds shall be accounted for by the receiver of such land 
office in a separate account, and shall be covered into the Treasury as a spe- 
cial fund to be expended in the care and management of such reservations 
in such manner as Congress Ren provide. 

SEC. 5. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to make such đe- 
tail of ons for the purpose of protecting said reservations as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior ma 7 

SEC. 6. That any lands embraced within the limits of the forest re- 
serve which, after due examination, shall be found better ada to agri- 
cultural than forest uses, may be restored to the public domain u the 
recommendation of the Secret: of the Interior. with the approval of the 
President, after sixty days’ public notice in two newspapers of general cir- 
culation in the State where the reservation is situated. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 
1. Strike out in lines 4,5, and 6 of section 4, the words "in the State or Ter- 


ritory which shall be published, when practicable, in the co in which 
the same, and insert the f 


unty 
ollowing: at the capital of the State or Terri- 
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blished in the county and counties in which 


tory, and shall also be published, when ticable, in a ne ted 
tory, p ed, prac e, — — pein 
Da after the word “State,” in line 7 of section 6, the words or Ter- 


to! 
8. Add the follo new sections: 

"SEC. 7. That any ber on the public lands, not within a forest reserva- 
tion, may be sold by order of the Secretary of the Interior in the same man- 
ner as is heretofore provided in this act: Provided, That it shall be first 
shown that such cutt will not be injurious to ene interests: And 

ded further, That no timber on the public lands be disposed of ex- 
cept in accordance with the provisions o: act. 
SEC. 8. That all acts and parts ofacts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed." 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve 
the point of order upon that bill until I find out what it is; the 

int of order being that it should receive its first consideration 
fe Commies of the Whole. 

Mr. MCRAE. Iam not quite certain that the point of order 
is not well taken, but I do not concede it. The bill authorizes 
the sale of timber on timber lands. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MoRAE. If that would car 
Whole House, then the point is we 
priation or 2 75 ition of timber, except the authority to se 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. That authorizes the disposition of 


ro $ 
8 Me HERMANN. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas whether the purpose of this bill is not to exclude from 
3 of the forestry reservations lands fit for agricul- 
tural purposes? 
i Mr. MCRAE. Yes, if better adapted to agriculture than 
‘orestry. 

Mr. HERMANN. I desire to offer an amendment excluding 
lands fit for mining purposes as well as for grazing purposes. 

Mr. MCRAE. e have not yet settled the point of order. I 
ask that it be considered in the House as in Committee of the 


Whole. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If the bill is what I think it is it 
should receive its first consideration in committee. I notice it 
repeals, in effect, the act of March 8, 1891. I will ask my friend 
if that was an act that was placed upon an 1 bill 
the sundry civil or deficiency appropriation bill? 

Mr. MCRAE. No,sir. This only repeals the amendment of 
the act of March 3, 1891, of the same date which permits the free 
use of timber and does not interfere with the one you have in 


it to the Committee of the 
taken. There is no Sopro 


mind. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It seems to me, Mr. S er, that 
this bill is of so much importance and so far-reaching that it 


ought to receive its first consideration in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. MCRAE. I am perfectly willing that the Chair shall 
rule upon the question whether the bill ought to be considered 
in Committee or not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think, on reading 
the bill, that it should be considered in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. MCRAE. Then I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I suggest to my friend that in the 
half hour which remains before 1 o'clock he can not make much 
progress with this bill; he certainly can not finish it to-day. 

Mr. MCRAE. We will use what time we have, and besides 
will have another hour to-morrow. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I suggest that my friend will gain 
time in the progress of this bill by letting us have an opportu- 
nity to look into it. 

r. MCRAE. That is the object of going into Committee of 
the Whole. We want to pass the bill to-morrow, if possible. 

The motion of Mr. MCRAE was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering the bill the title of which the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 119) to protect public forest reservations. 


Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, as the bill has just been read in 
the House I ask unanimous consent that its first reading in com- 


mittee be dispensed with. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I think we had better have the bill 

Mr. BURROWS. Let it be read. 

The bill was read, and also the amendments recommended by 
the committee. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I hope the report will be read, Mr. 
Chairman. I have not had time to read it. 

Mr MCRAE. I ask unanimous consent that the report and 


the two letters from the two Secretaries and Commissioners be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have no objection to that, but I 
would like to have the report read now. 

Mr. MCRAE. Letit be read, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be read in the time of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

The report (by Mr. MCRAE) was read, as follows: 


Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the fol- 
lowing report (to 5 H. R. 119): 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
119) to protect forest reservations, have had the same under consideration 
ved 8 = back with the recommendation that it pass with the following 

ments: 

1. Strike out in lines 4,5, and got section 4, the words “inthe State or Ter- 
ritory which shall be published, when practicable, in the county in which 
the same," and insert the following: “At the capital of the State or Terri- 
— and shall also be published, when practicable, in a newspaper printed 
and published in the county and counties in which such reservation.” 

2 —.— after the word State,“ in line 7 of section 6, the words or Ter- 


tory.” 

3. "haa the following new sections: 

“ SEC. 7. That any timber on the public lands, not within a forest reserva- 
tion, may be sold by order of the Secretary the Interior in the same man- 
ner as is heretofore provided in this act: vided, That it shall be first 
shown that such cutting will not be injurious to the public interests: And 
provided further, That no timber on the public lands shall be disposed of ex- 
cept in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

“SEC. 8. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are 8 aled. 

By the law of 8, 1891, the President of the United States has been 
empowered to reserve public timber lands from sale and disposal and to set 
them aside for forestry purposes. 

The objects for which these reservations are made or are to be made, al- 
though not defined by law, are represented to be protection of the forest 
growth against destruction by fire and ax, and preservation of forest condi- 
tions upon which water conditions and water flow are said to be dependent. 
The policy of reserving forest land has, therefore, been confined mainly to 
those localities in which agriculturists are dependent upon irrigation, and 
the avowed purpose of this policy is to maintain favorable forest conditions 
without, however, excluding the use of these reservations for other pur 
Although by law such reservation does not appear to change the condition 
of these lands as far as the power of the Secretary of the Interior to protect 
is concerned, constructively their status seems not to be fully defined. It 
becomes, therefore, desirable to define their status and provide by legisla- 
tion for means and methods by which to protect and ter public 
property in the sense of the policy outlined. 

Experience has shown that the Army can be usefully employed in patrol- 
ling and protecting such public property, as will appear from the reports of 
officers detailed for such service in the various national parks. 

These reservations are not in the nature of parks set aside for nonuse, but 
they are established solely for economic reasons. 

It becomes, therefore, necessary, also, to prescribe the manner and meth- 
ods by which the timber 2 Soren the mineral contained therein, 
the water powers furnished by them, the pasturage within the same 
shall be nsed, so as not to injure or destroy the primary objects for which 
these reservations have been made, namely, to secure such forest conditions 
as are necessary to preserye an eyen water flow. The present legislation, 
therefore, empowers the Secretary to sell, under certain restrictions, the 
timber of commercial value on these reservations, toregulate the occupancy 
of the same, and to protect the same against fire and depredation. 

The committee believe that the practice of issuing permits to cut public 
timber free should be discontinued, and thatthe Government should receive 
for such as can be cut without injury to the forest the reasonable com- 
mercial value, and they think this principle should be applied to all public 
lands not fit for cultivation. 

A bill substantially like this was reported favorable to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the Fifty-second Congress, and received the approval of Sec- 
retary Nobie and Commissioner Stone. 

This bill has been submitted to ths Interior Department, as now organ- 
ized, and it is strongly urged both by the Commissioner and Secretary. 

The committee appends to this report the letters from the Commissioners 
and Secretaries. 


DEP. OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, October 4, 1898, 

Str: Inclosed I hand you a copy of a letter from the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, in answer to reference of H. R. 119. Iconcur in all that 
the Commissioner says in favor of legislation of the character proposed. I 
can not say that I think it necessary to change, in section 4, line 16, the pro- 
vision 9 — the „ of money raised by the sale of the timber. 

t r 
el ai of HOKE SMITH, 


Secretary. 
Hon. THOMAS C. MORAE, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lunds, House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 25, 1893. 


Sin: I am inreceipt, by reference from the First Assistant Secretary, for 
report, of a letter from Hon. T. C. MCRAE, dated the 10th instant, inclosing 
a copy of House bill No. 119, (To protect public forest reservations. 

The provisions of this bill met with my approval, but I would suggest one 
change in section 4 and the addition of two sections, as follows: 

In section 4, line 16, after the word expended,” insert “under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior;" and after the word “reservations,” 
in line 17, strike out the words “in such manner as Congress may provide.“ 
This will make funds for the superintendence of the reservations more 

romptly available than to wait for further legislation by Congress; and it 
Ethe evident pt agn of the bill to have the proceeds derived under its pro- 
visions expended in the utilization and preservation of the reservation. 

I think it wise and proper to add the following sections to the bill: 

“SEC. 7. That any timber on the public lands, not within a forest reserva- 
tion, may be sold by order of the Secretary of the Interior in the same man- 
ner as is heretofore vided in this act: Provided, That it shall be first 
shown that such cutting will not be injurious to the public interests: And 

Further, That no timber on the public lands be disposed of ex- 
cept in accordance with the provisions of this act. 
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“Seo, 8. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistentwith the provisions of 


this act are hereby repealed. 

The above will accomplish the re of the permit act of March 3, 1891 
(26 Stat., 1093). The rules and regulations prescribed by this Department 
under this act have never been observed to great extent by the people, 
and it has been found almost im: ble to enforce them. 

It was kopan the act of March 3, 1891, would place the cut of public tim- 
ber under control of this office, and prevent Srespeesing; ut it must be 
admitted that it has resulted in failure to do so for want o proper agencies 
in the field of operation. 

Permits to cut public timber have been issued, the privilege in m: in- 
stances being worth thousands of dollars, to corporations who are in the bus- 
iness for 1 and profit only; and, if public necessity demands the 
use of public timber, it seems to me that it is eminently proper and business 
like that some revenue should be derived from such a valuable commodity, 
especially when the 8 could be applied with such great advantage 
the supervision and Improvement of the forest reservations and the proper 
use of timber within them, and the protection of public timber generally. 

This office has received information from various sources, including men 
engaged in the lumbering business, that a law permitting the sale of public 
timber at stumpage value would be acceptable. 

Prompt and effective legislation on subject can not be too strongly 
urged, Forest reservations have been made which are such only in name. 
For lack of means they are no more protected by reason of reservation than 
any other public lands. Information comesalmost daily showing continued 
trespassing and ee within the reserves, co tted by lumbermen, 

pectors, sheep-herders, and others, and forest fires, ca by the care- 

ess and vicious, resul in irreparable damage, especially those started 

by sheep-herders in the mountain districts in the fall to create new pastur- 
* o following season. 

conclusion I attention to the fact that the provisions of this bill are 

applicable to all the public land States and Territories, and not restricted 

to a few States and Territories, as publictimber privileges have been here- 


tofore. 
Ire ttully that this bill, with the amendments suggested, become 
th return Mr. MoRAE“'s letter with the inclosed bill. 


spec 
alaw, and I here 
ery respectfully, 
EDW. A. BOWERS, . 
Acting Commissioner. 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 2, 1893. 

Sm: I herewith inclose copy of the 28555 of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office on H. R. bill No. 10101, for the protection of public for- 
est reservations, referred to this Department with request for an expression 
of views as to the propriety of its passage. 

I concur in the conclusions of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
In my judgment the bill does not meet the necessities of the case, as there 
should be an appropriation adequate to enforce the rules and regulations 
and give proper supplies to the guard to ex h fires and otherwise pro- 
tect the forests, and authority should be bestowed to arrest offenders. 

The effect of the bill, as formulated, will be, I think, to increase the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of the Interior in the judgment of the people, with- 
out means to effectually discharge the obligations imposed. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 

Hon. THOMAS C. MORAR. 


Chairman Committee onthe Public Lands, House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
‘ashington, D. C., January 26, 1898. 

SIR: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by reference from the 
8 for report thereon in duplicate and return of papers of H. R. 
bill No. 10101 for the protection. of public forest reservations. 

Any discussion of a bill of this nature involves recogniz at the 
outset the fact that legislation in respect to the timber on public lands 
should be framed to meet the urgent need existing for a general law which 
shall authorize the judicious and economic use of so much of the public 
timber as is absolutely required for the advancement of settlement ard the 
development of the natural resources of the several public-land States and 
Territories, and shall at the same time insure the preservation of the public 
timber in localities where it is essential as a conservative of the water sup- 
ply, or for other climatic or economic 8 and which shall also repeal 

existing acts or part of acts inconsistent therewith. 

Tue near approach, however, of the close of the present session of Congress 
appears to render extremely doubtful the advisability of undertaking, at 
time, the preparation of a law of this nature, since the matter is one 
requiring serious and deliberate consideration. : $ 
t does not, accordingly, appear advisable to attempt, at this juncture} 

more than to direct efforts toward securing legislation on the same genera 
lines as that at present in operation, with a view to making the same more 


effective. 

With this end in view, a careful consideration of the existing statute pro- 
aing for the establishment of public forest reservations (act of March 3, 
1891 Stats., 1095) reveals that a serious hindrance to the operation of the 
act lies in the lack of machinery required to administer the same, owing to 
the fact that Congress, in enacting the law, failed to make provision to carry 
15 eine —— eed iring to be in th 

ence, the present need requ: O be met in the matter of public forest 
reservations ap) to be the lack of proper provision for the administra: 
tion of the reservations created, which need the bill in question purposes 
a to meet. 
however, of the opinion that certain modifications or alterations of 
the bill are required, for the following reason: While the same places in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior the power to make required rules and 
regulations and to establish such service as will insure the objects of the 
reservations created, the fact appears to be overlooked that such service can 
an Laconia without due provisions for defraying the expenses inci- 
ent thereto. 

Atpresent the only apparently contemplated provision for mses in con- 
nection with caring for public timber is found fa the sundry clei bill, which 

‘ovides for the detailing, from time to time, of clerks from the General 

d Office “for protecting timber on the public lands, and for the more 
efficient execution of the law and rules relating to the cutting thereof.” It 
is clear that the ends in view in the protection of public forest reservations 
would not be 8 met by service of such a nature. It would accord- 
ingly seem advisable that the bill under consideration. should either make 
provision for a special appropriation for the establishment and mainte- 
mance of the service therein referred to, or else it should be so amended as 


to make available for the purpose indicated the proceeds arising from the 
sales of timber therein provided for. 

The further matter of the proposed use of the military as a constabulary 
force in connection with forest reservations commends itself as a measure 
which would doubtless serve a good pw in providing an efficient 
for the 8 and which would, moreover, go far toward 78 175 to 
the public the fact that such reservations are under the imm te care of 
the Government, and, such being the case, all intruders thereon are nie | 
to be summarily dealt with. Iam accordingly of the opinion that it woul 
serve the interests of the public to provide a guard of this nature in connec- 
tion with publie forest reservations. 

In conclusion, I would state that while, as indicated above, the scope of 
the bill appears to be far from providing adequate legislation in the matter 
of public forest reservation, yet, since at this particular juncture it seems 
inadvisable to attempt more than to secure in a measure the proper admin- 
istration of the reservations created, which is a matter imperatively de- 
manding attention at this time, I have the honor, referring to the above in- 
dicated desirable amendments, to recommend the passage of this bill, 

The 8 ie Auch is herewith returned. 

ery respectfully, 
W. M. STONE, 
Commissi: . 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask my friend from Ar- 
kansas to let me offer an amendment so that it may be pending. 

Mr. MCRAE. I understand that I have unanimous consent for 
the printing of the report and the lettersof the Secretaries and 
Commissioners in the RECORD. 

Tae 1 7 In the absence of objection it will be so 
ordered. 

7 5 PICKLER. Mr, Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in- 

uiry. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PICKLER. I suppose this bill will be read by sections 
for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, It will after general debate has beenclosed 
upon it in committee. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mo- 
RAE] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, the list of reservations as set 
forth in the report is not correct. I now present a correct list 
furnished me by the Department, which shows the aggregate 
area to be over 17,000,000 acres. 3 

The list and accompanying circular will show where the res- 
ervations are and the regulations under which they are now con- 
trolled and managed. 


List of forest reservations created under en 24, act of March 8, 1891 (26 Stat., 


Acres, 
Alaska: A fognak forest and fish-culture reserve 
Arizona: Grand Canyon forest reserve 1, 851, 520 
California: 
San Gabriel timber-land reserve ..-....-.--- ->= -222-2220 =... 555, 
Sierra forest reserve 5 


Trabuco Canyon forest reserve 
Colorado: 
White River plateau timber-land reserve. 
Pikes Peak timber-land reserve 
Pium timber-land reserve 
The South Platte forest reserve. 
Battlement Mesa forest reserve 
New Mexico: The Pecos River forest r 
Oregon: 
ull Run timber-land reserve 
Cascade Range forest reserve 
Ashland forest reserve 
Wash: 


The areas given are the estimated aggregate areas, in acres, > 
lying within the boundaries of the reservations. The lands 
actually reserved are only the vacant unappropriated public lands 
within said boundaries. . 
CIRCULAR. 
Rules and regulations governing the use of timber on the public domain. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1891. 

By virtue of the power vested in the Secretary of the Interior by the act 
of March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to amend section 8 of an act approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other 
p ’” the following rules and regulations are hereby prescribed: 

1. The act, so far as it relates to timber on the public land. applies only to 
the States of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyo. 
ming, and Novada, the district of Alaska, and the Territory of Utah. 

2. e right of railroad com es to procure timber for construction pur- 

ses from the public land adjacent to the lines of their roads, author 

y the several granting acts and the act of March 3, 1875 (18 Stats., 482), isin 


no wa leet by act. 
3. The act of June 3, 1878 (20 Stats., 88). auth the cuti of timber 
for building, agricultural, mining, and other domestic purposes, from public 


lands which are known to be mineral and not subject to entry under exist- 
ost foie of the United States, except for mineral entry, is not repealed 

t act, but remains in force subject to the rules and regulations prescril 
thereunder by the Secretary of the Interior. 

4. Settlers upon the public lands, miners. farmers, and other bona fide 
residents in either of the States, district, or Territory named in this act, who 
have not a sufficient supply of timber on their own claims or lands for fire- 
wood, fencing, or buil purposes, or for necessary use in develo 


D; the 

eral and other naturel resources of the lands owned or occupied fe tae 

are permitted ol haw timber from the public lands strictly for the pur- 
ere enumerated in this section, but not for sale or disposal or use on other 
ds or by other persons; but this section shall not be construed to give the 


sion granted hereby in any case or cases wh 
pee energie ae needed privileges, or where itis necessary for the 
public good. 


5. Section 2461, United States Revised Statutes, 18 still in force in the States, 
eee eee this act. as well asin all other States and Ter- 
Yritories of the Uni States. Its provisions may be enforced as heretofore 

nerson who shall cut or remove, or cause or to be cut 


ox remo or aid or assist or be employed in cutting or removing, any 
timber from public lands of any other character or description, or for any 
other use or p whatever than as above defined in sections 2, 3, and 4 
of these rules and regulations, unless ial permission is first obtained 
from the Secretary of the Interior cally designa’ ar 
sections or tracts from W. may be cut, and what restric- 
tions and Limitations. 


6. Persons, firms, or corporations re: in either of the States, district, 
or Territory named in this act, who desire to 8 permission to cut or 
remove timber from nonmineral public lands for purposes of sale or traffic, 
or to manufacture same into lumber or other timber product as an article 
of merchandise, or for any other use whatsoever other than as defined in 
sections 2, 3, and 4 of these rules and 3 must first submit an ap- 
prar therefor in writing to the Secretary of the Interior. designating 

lands sections, townships, and ranges, if surveyed. and, if unsur- 
the land by natural and the estimated num- 


zens of the State, district, or Territory in which the land is situated, and 
who reside in the locality of the particular land described. 

7. The mer or ‘tioners should atso submit with the application 
such evidence as can be procured to conclusively show that the preserva- 
tion of the trees.or timber on the land described is not de e e the pub- 

‘or 


P 8 
cation, with accompanying papers. it will be 
for the public interest, the desired permission will be 
such restrictions and tations 


pgs that the eu 
on Will be detrimental to the public interests or upon the rights 
and mÈ iaaa of the settlers in that locality, the application will be re- 


g 8. In order that farmers who desire to have the forest preserved in the in- 
terest of water supply for irrigation aad all others having adverse interests 
may have due notice of such applications, the making an applica- 
tion, as herein 2 acta shall cause a notice of such application, d bin 
the lands anu ber which it fs desired to use, to be published at least once 
a week for three consecutive weeks, in a newspaper of ge: on in 
the State, district, or Territory, and also in a newspaper in the county, or, 
where there is more than one county, in each of the counties wherein the 
lands are situated, and a printed copy of the published noti. es must be sub- 
mitted with theapplication, together with the affidavit of the publisher or 
foreman of each newspaper, attached thereto, showt that the same was 
successively inserted the requisite number of times, and the dates thereof. 
v. The cutting or removing of an from public 1. described in 
an application, by or for the applicant, before authority has been officially 
— by the Secretary of the Interior, will render the party so offending 
è to prosecution for trespass, and subject his application to rejection. 
10. Sawmill owners, lumber dealers, and others, wio in any Manner “cause 
or procure” timber to be cut or removed from any pubiic lands in violation 
of law or these rules and regulations, whether directly dy men in their em- 
ploy, or indirectly through contract or by purchase, are equally guilty of 
trespass with the individuals who actually cut or remove such timber, and 
are mike liable to criminal prosecution. The 3 or manufacturer of 
timber so-eut, as well as the purchaser of such ber or its products, is also 
Nadie in civil suit for the value thereof. 
11. 7 investigate and report all such cases to 
this office for proper action. 
Very respectfully, 
Approved May 5, 1891. 
JonN W. NOBLE, Seerefary. 
Mr. MCRAE. The main purpose of this bill, as shown by the 
report, is to protect the forest growth against destruction and 
the preservation of forest conditions upon which the water flow 
is said to depend. It gives the Department the authority to 
allow the use of such timber as can be spared without injury to 
the forest when its use is a public necessity. The new section 
propesed to be added seeks to give power to the Secretary to 
sell timber upon nonagricultural timber lands which are notin 
a state of reservation. I have in my hands free permits to over 
a spose and corporations granted under the act of March 
3,.1891,someof whicharesaid to be worth from $40,000 to $50,000. 
There is no authority for the to sell useless timber. 
but there is authority to give it away. Now, it hus occurred 
to the committee, as it occurred to the Secretary under the 
last Administration and to the present Secretary, that while 
these privileges are per and in many cases should be granted, 
the Government ought to receive compensation for them. It is 
estimated that, without injuring the reservations in the least, 
the Government can realize from $250,000 to $500,000 annually 
from this surplus and useless timber. Ka proteas and perpetu- 
ate forests there must. be a reasonable proper cutting, but 
should be no waste, as is usually the case when the land is sold. 
Mr. HERMANN. Let me ask the gentleman whether it is 
not a fact that under the act of June 30, 1878, entitled An act 
for the relief of purchasers of timber and swamp lands,” any per- 
son can obtain by purchase 160 acres of timber land? Ts not 
` Not inside of a forest reservation. There are 


T. H. CARTER, Commissioner. 


60 under the present law? 
Mr. McRA 
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over 17,000,000 acres of forest lands now in a state of reservation 
which can not be sold under the act you mention. 

Mr. HERMANN, Then is it not the purpose of the forest 
reservation act to preserve the timber rather than to promote 


its destruction? 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly; that is the main purpose of this bill. 
We desire to further and protect the timber from spoliation 
and trespass. The third section of the bill itself dec its 


purpose to be to regulate the occupancy, to utilize the timber of 
commercial value, and to preserve the forest cover from de- 
struction. This can all be done if the proper authority is given 
the Executive Department. As fur as can be this is being done 
now; but the present system is not satisfactory to any one. 
These reservations are not set apart for nonuse, to. be treated 
as parks, but to be used as forest should be used. Timber, to 
be sure, is allowed to be cut upon these reservations. Yet the 
timber is not being cut by wholesale or to the injury of the for- 
ests, but.is being cut so as to improve the forest cover. 

Mr. HERMANN. If it is the purpose of the American people 
to preserve what little is left of the forest reservations of the 
United States, why permit any such attempt as this to further 
diminish them. What is the object of this measure? There is 
still plenty of timber land subject to entry under the timber and 
stone act, under which any person can obtain 160 acres. If, 
however, the purpose is that some corporation shall obtain title 
to two or three thousand acres in a body, the measure may be 
desirable so far as their interests are concerned; but Baas it 
can not be in the interest of the gcd generally. 

Mr. MCRAE. The gentlemen wholly misinterprets or mis- 
understinds the syed ote purpose of the bill. 

Mr. PICK LER. o is todetermine what timber may be cut, 
and whether the cutting will interfere with the water flow? 

Mr. MCRAE. The executive department will determine that 
question, as it does now. This bill does notincrease the author- 
ity over the forests, but, on the contrary, further restricts it by 
. the purposes for which reservations may be made. 

Mr. PICKLER. What authority has the President under the 
actof 1891 to sell this timber? 

Mr. MCRAE. He hss none; and, therefore, as I have stated, 
he has given the permits to cut timber for nothing, when it is 
shown that it is a public necessity and not injurious to the reser- 
vation. 

Mr. PICKLER. Does the gentleman say that the Secretary 
of the Interior has given away as much as 340,000 worth of tim- 
ber in oue lot. 

Mr. McRAE. I am satisfied that much more than $40,000 
worth have been given away since the act of March 3, 1891; but 
I do not believe that any permits have been granted without a 
proper showing on the part of the applicants, nor without a 
i regard for the forests on the part of the Department. 

- PICKLER. Under this bill the Secretary of the Interior 
= sell, may he not, every tree upon the reservation? 

Mr. MCRAE. Not without violating the declared purpose of 
the bill, and I have no fear that our forest reservations will be 
allowed to be denuded of trees. 

Mr. PICKLER. Who is to determine what timber may be 
eut? 

Mr. MCRAE, The Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. PICKLER. The very object of setting apart these res- 
ervations is to preserve the timber. 

Mr. MCRAE. The declared purpose of this bill is to preserve 
the forest cover from destruct on, and it empowers the Secretary 
of War to detail troops for that purpose if necessary. 

Mr. SIMPSON. It is declared in the proviso of third sec- 
tion of this bill that— 

No timber of commercial value shall.be sold except to the highest bidder 
on se sled pr after due ns ash r provided, at not 
less than the appraised value reof. 

Now is not that an advertisement that the Government will 
sell the very timber which has been set apart on these reserva- 
tions for the purpose of increasing the rainfall in that country? 

Mr. McRAE. Certainly not. It is only timbers of commer- 
cial value that can be sold, and that when it does not injure the 
forest cover. - 

Mr. SIMPSON. This provision empowers the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell that timber; and, as everybody knows, it will 
be sold to those corporations that are now hungering for its pos- 
session. And that is the whole of the milk in this cocoanut. 

Mr. McRAE. The gentleman is very much mistaken about 
the matt r. 

Mr. SIMPSON. No, I am not. 

Mr. MCRAE. The billonly gives the Secretary authority tosell 
such timber as may be shown to be of no benefit to the forest as a 
forest, and needed by the inhabitants—instead of giving it away, 
as done now. The bill does not allow anybody to cutany timber 
upon a forest reservation without a permit, but enables the Sec- 
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retary, with such aid as may be furnished the War Depart- 
ment, to protect the forest against fire as well as against the ax 
of the trespasser. 1t is unreasonable to insist that none of this 
timber shall ever be utilized. E 

Mr. PICKLER. I recognize that the gentleman is acting in 

ood faith in this matter; but I wish to call his attention to sec- 

on 2. Will not the provision of that section prevent the Presi- 
dent from setting apart hereafter any reservation for park pur- 
poses; would it not prevent any further additions to the Yellow- 
stone Park if they should be desired? 

Mr. MCRAE. By no means. 

Mr. PICKLER. But I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
language— 

That no public forest reservations shall be established except to ive 


and protect the forest within the reservation, or for the eres of securing 
favorable conditions of water How and continuous supplies of timber to the 
peopie 


Mr. MCRAE. That is the only 5 for which any forest 
reservation ought to be estiblished. The timber should be so 
cut as to yield more timber for those who are to come after us. 

Mr. PICKLER. That provision, it seems to me, would pro- 
hibit any additions to the National Park. It would prohibit the 
President from setting apart any other reservation, if it were 
desired, for park purposes. We certainly do not want to adopt 
such a policy as that. 

Mr.McRAE. The bill authorizes the President to establish 
forest reservations, and to protect the forests for the purpose 
of securing favorable conditions of water flow and continuous sup- 
plies of timber to the people.” 

Mr. PICKLER. But nothing is said about park reservations: 
and the President would be prohibited from setting apart forest 
lands for any such purpose. 

Mr. MCRAE. e President has no authority now to set 
apart any park, We are not dealing with parks, but forest res- 
ervations, and there is a vast difference. 


Mr. PICKLER. He had that authority under the act of March 


3, 1891, 
Mr. MCRAE. To set apart public forest reservations, but not 
public parks. 
Mr. PICKLER. For that Very purpose. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 3 Mo- 
RAE] will suspend. The hour of 1 o’clock having ved, the 
Committee of the Whole, under the order of the House, must 
rise, so that the House may resume the consideration of the 
special order. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair. Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the stateo! the Union had 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 119) to protect public for- 
est reservations, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

REPEAL OF FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS. 


zao SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order for 


this hour. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That on the next legislative day, to wit, the 10th day of October next, at 
the hourof1 dice al m., the House shail resume consideration of said bill. 
and shall . without further debate and without intervening motions, 
to vote, first. on the pending amendments. if there be any, then on the en- 

mentand third of the bill, then on the final pass thereof, 

and then on motions to “reconsider and lay on the table.“ should such mo- 

tions be made. If from any cause this order shall not be fully executed on 

the last day mentioned herein, then this order shall continue in force and 

mote ami each legislative day thereafter until said bill shall be fully dis- 
0 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY]. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the bill (H. R. 2331) by striking out the following words: Sections 
fifty-five and six, fifty-five hundred and eleven, fifty-five hundred 
pee twelve, fifty-five b and ty-five hundred and fon teen, 
fifty-five hundred and fifteen, and fifty-five hundred and twenty. 
after the word “sections,” in line Wa to and including the word pro- 
visions” in line 38. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment to the 
aor Ba offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In iine 6, after the word two,“ strike out the following words: “Two 
thousand and five, two thousand and six, two thousand and seven, two 
thousand and eight, two thousand and nine, and two thonsand and 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment just read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I had thought of asking a 
division of my amendment, but I shall be content with a single 
—— 7 gate to have 3 the 9 six sec- 

ions of the bill proposed to be repealed, which my amendment. 
if adopted, retain in the statutes. 4 

The SPEAKER. That requires unanimous consent. 

Mr. FITCH. I object. : 


3 HOPKINS of Illinois. You will make time by having 
them read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let me state to the gentleman that this is 
simply a request to read these sections. In the bill you will find 
they are etd named by sections, but are not otherwise speci- 
fied. I ask to have them read. 2 

Mr. BROWN. I hope the objection will be withdrawn. 

Mr. FITCH. DoI understand the gentleman from Michigan 
ee to have the statutes covering Federal election laws 
read! 

Mr. BURROWS. Oh, no; only the six sections that I have 


indicated. 
Oh! I have no objection to that. 


Mr. FITCH. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the sections referred 


to by the gentleman from Michigan. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 2005. When, under the authority of the constitution or laws of any 
State, or the laws of any Territory, any act is required to be done as a pre- 
requisite or qualification for vet ng, and by such onstitution or laws p r- 
sons or officers are charged with the duty of furni: to cli izens an oppor- 
tunity to perform such prerequisite, or to become qualified to vote, every 
such person and officer shall give to all citizens of th United States the 
5 equal opportunity to perform such prerequisite, and to become 
qua to vote. 

Sno. 2008. Every person or officer charged With the duty s ed in the 
preceding section, who refuses or knowingly omits to give baht ettess to that 
section, shall forfelt the sum of #500 to the party aggrieved by such refusal 
or omission. to be recovered by an action on ‘he case, with costs, and such 
allowance for counsel fees as the court may deem just. 

SEC. 2007. Whenever, n ler the authority of the constitution or laws of 
any State, or the laws of any Territory, any act is required to be done by a 
citizen as a prerequisite to qualify or entitle him to vote, the offer of such 
citizen to perform the act required to be done shall. if it fail to be carried 
into execution by reason of the wrongful act or omission of the person or 
officer charged with the duty of receiving or permi such performance 
or offer to perform, or acting ther con. be deemed and held as a performance 
in law of such act; and the person so offering and failing to vote, an3 being 
otherwise qualified, shall be entitled to vote in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if he had in fact performed such act. y 

SEC. 2008. Every judge. r. or other officer of election whose duty it 
is to receive. count, certify, register, report, or give effect to the vote of such 
citizen, who wrongfully refuses or omits to receive, count. certify, Soins ian 
report, or give effect to the vote of such citizen upon the presen ion by 
him of his afidavit. stating sneh offer and the time and place thereof, an 
the name of the officer or person whose duty it was to act thereon. and that 
he was wrong! prevented by such person or officerfrom performing such 
act, shall forfeit the sum of to the party aggrieved by such refusal or 
omission, to be recovered by an action on the ease, with costs, and such 
allowance for counsel fees as the court may deem just. 

Sec. 2009. Every officer or other person, having powers or duties of an offi- 
cial character to discharge under any of the prov: of this title, who by 
threats or any unlawful means hinders, delays, vents. or obstructs, or 
combines and confederates with others to hinder, delay, prevent, or obstruct 
any citizen from doing any act required to be done to qualify him to vote, or 
from voting at any election in any State, Territory, district, county, city, 
parish, 8 school district, municipality, or other territorial subdivi- 
sion. shail forfeit the sum of 590 to the person aggrieved — to be re- 
covered by an action on the cise, with costs, and such allowance for counsel 
fees as the court may deem just. 

BEC. 2010, Whenever any person is defeated or ved of his election to 
mae office except elector of President or Vice-Presi 
Delogatein vess,or mem ber of aSta' 
to anycitizen whoma 
color, or previous cor. enjoy 
ae the emoluments thereof shail not be impaired by n denial; and 
the 
cee 


of the right to vote to citizens who so offered to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. suit or proceeding may be in- 
stituted in the circuit or district court of the United States of the circuit or 
district in which such person resides. And the circuit or district court shall 
have, concurrently with the State courts, jurisdiction thereof, so far as to 
determine the rights of the parties to such office by reas m of the denial of 
the right guaranteed by the fifteenth article of amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and secured herein. (See paragraphs 563, 629.) 


The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. BURROWS, 
the House divided; and there were—ayes 81, noes 103. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iask the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 101, nays 198, 
not voting 54; as follows: 


YEAS—101, 

Adams, Curtis, N. Y. Henderson. Iowa Lucas, 
Ait.en, Dalzell, Hepburn. Mahon, 
Aldrich, Daniels, > Marsh, 
Apsley, Dingley, Hicks. Marvin, N. V. 
Avery, Dolliver, Hilborn, McCall, 
Babcock. Doolittle, Hitt, M Minn. 
Berths Ellis, Orego Hopki N Melniejona, 

artholdt, m ns, 
Belden, Funk, Hopkins. Pa. Mercer, 
Bingham, Houk, Tenn. Milliken, 
Blair, Gear, Hulick, Morse, 
Boutelle, Gillet, N. Y, Hull. Northway, 
Bowers, Cal. Gillett, Mass. Johnson, Payne, 
Broderi: Grosvenor, Johnson, N. Dak. Perkins, 
Brosius, Grout, er, 
Cannon, I. Sia — Lacey. Pickler, 
Chickering, ` . Lefever, Post, 
Childs, Harmer, Lilly, Randall, 
Cooper, Wis, Hartman, Linton, Ray, 
Cousins, Haugen, Loud, burn, 
Curtis, Kans. Heiner, Londenslager, Robinson, Pa. 
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Seran! Strong, Wanger, Wright, Mass. 
Settle, Sweet, Waugh, Wright, Pa. 
Sherman, Tawney, Wheeler, NI, 
Smith, 88 Wilson, Ohio 
Stone, C. W. Van Voorhis, N. Y.Woomer, 
NAYS—198. 
Abbott, Hudson, Pendle! T 
Alderson, Coombs, Hunter, Pendleton, W. Va. 
; Alexander, Cooper, Fla. Hutcheson, tt, 
Arnol Cooper, Te Johnson, Ohi Ra 
rno: r, Tex. 0 n, 0 yn 
Baker, Covert Jones, chards, Ohio 
Baldwin, X. Kilgore, Richardson, Tenn. 
Barn Crawford, Kyle, Robertson, La. 
Bartlett, * Lane, 
y Davey, Latimer, Russell, Ga. 
Bell, Colo. a Lawson, yan, 
Bell De Armond, Layton, Sayers, 
Beltzhoover, t, Les Schermerhorn, 
Denson, Lisle, ell, 
Black, Ga. Dinsmore, Livingston, Sibley, 
Black, III. Dockery, Lockwood, P 
Blanchard, Donovan, Lynch, Sipe, 
Bland, 388 — dox, 8 
unp. agner, „ 
Bower, N. C. Maguire, Sperry, 
Branch, Ellis, Ky. Mallory, S T, 
Brattan, English, Marshall, S 
es Ark Epea Meane SSC 
Brec pes, cAleer, e, 
Bretz, Erdman, McCreary, Ky. Stone, Ky. 
Brickner, Fellows, McCulloch Strait, 
Brookshire, Fielder, McDannold, Sw: 
Brown, Fitch, McDearmon, Talbert, S. O. 
Bryan, Fithian, McEttrick, Talbott, Md. 
Bunn, Fyan, McGann, ney, 
Burnes, Geary, McKaig, 
Geissenhainer, McNagny, Taylor, Ind. 
Cadmus, Goodnig McRae, Tracey, 
Camine Gorman, Meredith, Tucker, 
Campbe Grady, Meyer, 
Cannon, Gresham, Money, ler, 
Capehart, Haines, Montgomery, arner, 
Caruth, H Moses, 
8 1 1 8 555 
Causey, Harris, tes, ells, 
Clancy, Harter, Wheeler, Ala. 
Clark, Mo. Hatch, O'Neil, Mass. Whiti 
Clarke, Ala. Heard, Outhwaite, Williams, III. 
Cobb, Henderson, N. O. Will: Miss. 
Cobb, Mo. Hendrix, Wilson, Va. 
kran, Hines, Patterson, Wolverton, 
Cockrell, Holman, Paynter, W. 
Coffeen, Hooker, Miss. Pearson, 
Compton, Houk, Ohio Pence, 
NOT VOTING—S4. 
Bailey, Goldzier, Murray, S i 
Bomber, Ky gana. eon Taylor, Tenn. 
Breckinridge, Ha inn. ew 
urro Mo O'Neill, Pa. Thomas. 
Bynum, 0. Powers, 
Caldwell, Henderson, III. R Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Cogswell, oy, Reilly, W. 
Cornish, Kem, Richardson, Mich, Walker, 
Culberson, — Ritchie, ever, 
Durborow, McKeighan, Russell, te, 
Everett, McLaurin, W. Wilson, Wash. 
Venn Moon, 55 
an, 
Gardner, Morgan, Stone, W. A. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, 

Mr. BAILEY with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. EVERETT with Mr. COGSWELL. 

Mr. MCMILLIN with Mr. BURROWS, - 

Mr. BOATNER with Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 

Mr. BYNUM with Mr. POWERS. 

Mr. REILLY with Mr. Moon. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan with Mr. SHAW. 

Mr. SICKLES with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. TERRY with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. GOLDZIER with Mr. WILSON of Washington. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri with Mr. Joy. > 

Mr. CORNISH with Mr. GARDNER. 

Mr. MORGAN with Mr. VAN Vooruis of Ohio. 

Mr. FORMAN with Mr. CALDWELL, on this bill. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky with Mr. THOMAS. 

For this day: 

Mr. WISE with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 

Mr. KEM with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. RITCHIE with Mr. STORER. 

Mr. NEILL with Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. TURNER with Mr. REED, for this vote. j 

Mr. FLETCHER with Mr. HALL of Minnesota, until October 15. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr, NEILL, is 
detained from the House by reason of sickness. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr.S er, my colleague, Mr. WISE, is de- 
tained from the Hall y by sickness. 

Mr. TURNER (having voted no). Being paired with the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. REED], I desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. KILGORE. My colleague, Mr. BAILEY, is detained in 
ee on account of the sickness of his wife. I would-like 


to have excused. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. My colleague, Mr. HENDERSON, is 
unavoidably absent on account of sicknessin his family. If pres- 
ent he would vote for this amendment and against the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I withdraw my vote, Mr. Speaker, be- 
ing paired with the gentleman from New York [Gen. SICKLES]. 
If present he would vote against this amendment, and I would 
vote for it. 

Mr. BRYAN. My colleague, Mr. KEM, is absent on account 
of sickness, and I ask that he be excused. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURROWS oring voted aye). When my name was 
called I had forgotten for the moment that I was with the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN]. I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Tam paired with the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. r If present he would vote no“ 
and I should vote ‘‘aye” on this amendment. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. If wy colleague, Mr. BOATNER, who is 
paired with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STONE), 
were present he would vote no“ on this proposition. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend House bill 2331 1 striking out the following words: Sections 
— 5 ECAA hundred and oe hundred and eleven, fifty-five hundred 
and twelve, fifty-five hun and thirteen. fifty-five h and fourteen, 
fifty-five hundred and fifteen, fifty-five hundred and twenty; ” also, all after 
eo “sections” in line 32 down to and including the word “provisions” 

e 


Mr. LACEY. Iask unanimous consent that these sections re- 
ferred to be now read for the information of the House, showing 
that if they are repealed there is no law nst these crimes. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] asks unanimous consent that these sec- 
tions which are referred to in the amendment be read. 

Mr. MEREDITH. I object. 

Mr. FITCH. How many sections are there? 

Mr. BURROWS. Five or six. There can be no objection to 
reading them. 

Mr. REDITH. I object. 

Mr. BURROWS. I am sure the gentleman does not under- 
stand the request. 

Mr. FITCH. Why not have them printed? 

Mr. BURROWS. The request is to have the sections read 
which are alluded to in the amendment, and which it is proposed 


to repeal. 

Mr. FITCH. Why not get consent to have them printed? 
That will save time. 
Peek BURROWS. It will only take a few minutes to read 

em. 

Mr. MEREDITH. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the sections referred to in the amendment of 
Mr. LACEY, as follows: 


SEC. 5506. Every person who, by any unlawful means, hinders, delays, 
vents, or obstructs, or combines and confederates with others to hinder. delay, 
prevent, or obstruct, a from doing = act required to be done to 
pm him to vote, or m voting at any election in any State, Territory, 

trict, county, city, parish, township, school district, municipality, or 
other territorial subdivision, shall be fined not less than $500, or be im 
oned not less than one month nor more than one [eal or be punished by 
both such fine andimprisonment. (See paragraphs 10. 

SEC. 5511. If, at any election for Representative or Delegate in Congress, 
any person knowingly personates and votes, or attem to vote, in the 
name of any other person, whether living, dead, or fictitious; or votes more 
than once at the same election for any candidate for the same office; or 
votes at a place where he may not be lawfully entitled to vote; or votes 
without having a lawful right to vote; or does any unlawful act to secure 
an opportunity to vote for himself, or any other person; or by force, threat, 
intimidation, bribery, reward, or offer thereof, unlawfully prevents any 
qualified voter of pong State, or of any Territory, from freely exercising the 
right of suffrage, or by any such means induces any voter to refuse to exer- 
cise such right, or compels, or induces, by any such means, any officerof an 
electionin any such State or Territory to receive a vote from a person not 
legally qualified or entitled to vote; or interferes in any manner with any 
officer of such election in the discharge of his duties; or by any such means, 
or other unlawful means, induces any officer of an election or officer whose 
duty it is to ascertain, announce, or declare the result of any such election, 
or give or make any certificate, document, or evidence in relation thereto, 
to violate or refuse tocomply with his duty or any law ting the same; 
or knowingly receives the vote of any person not entitled to vote, or re- 
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fuses to receive the vote of any person entitled to vote. or aids, counsels, 


peooures, or advises any such voter, 
iy 


or officer to do ted act here- 
made a crime, or omit todo any 


other person, whether living, dead, or fictitious, or fraudulently registers, 
or fraudulently attempts to register, not having a lawful right so to do; or 
does any unlawful act to secure registration for himself or any other per- 
son; or by force, threat, menace, intimidation, bribery, reward, or offer 
or promise thereof, or other unlawful means, prevents or hinders any per- 
son having a lawful right to register from duly exercising such right; or 
compels or induces by any of such means or other unla means, any of- 
cer of registration to admit to registration any peson not legally entitled 
thereto, or interferes in any manner with any officer of registration in the 
discharge of his duties, or by any such means or other unlawful means in- 
duces any officer of registration to violate or refuse to comply with his duty 
or ey In regulating thesame; orif any such officer knowingly and wilfully 
registers as a voter any person not entitled to be registered, or refuses to 80 
register any person entitled to be registered; or if any such officer or other 
as any 


duty to perform in relation to such tion or 
election, in „anno , or declaring the result thereof, or in 
2 or making any certificate, document, or evidence in relation thereto, 
0 ly neglects or refuses to perform any duty required ay law, or vio- 
lates any duty imposed by law, or does any act unauthorized by law relat- 
ing to or affecting such registration or election, or the resultthereof, or any 
certificate, document, or evidence in relation thereto, or if any aids, 
counsels, procures, or advises any such voter, person, or officer to do any 
act hereby made a crime, or to omit any act the omission of which is hereby 
made a crime, every such person shall be punishable as prescribed in the 
preceding section. 
SEC. 5513. Eve 
tory, for any Stai 
5 91 in 
the meaning of the 


ngress 
with the names of other candidates or ms to be voted for at the same 
election as State, Territorial, municipal, or local officers, it shall be deemed 
sufficient acie evidence to convict any person with voting, 
or offering to vote, unlawfully, under the eano of this chapter, to 
wethat the person so cha cast or offered to cast such ticket or bal- 
ot whereon the name of such Representative or Delegate might by law be 
ited, written, or contained, or that the person socharged committed any 
of the offenses denounced in this chapter with reference to such ticket or 


ot. 

Sec. 5515. Every officer of an election at which any entative or Del- 

in is voted for, whether such officer of election be appointed 
w or authority of the United States, or by or 
under any State, Territorial, district, or munici; law or authority, who 
neglects or refuses to ‘orm any duty in re; to such election required 
m by any law of the United States, or of any State or Territory thereof; 
or who violates any duty so imposed; or who knowingly does any acts 
thereby unauthorized, with intent to affect any such election or the result 
thereof; or who fraudulently makes any false certificate of the result of 
such election in to such Representative or Delegate; or who with- 
, conceals, or destroys any certificate of record so req 


or created or under any 


holds, 


crime, or aoe to do so, shall be punished as 
ae hundred ani 


ngress of the United States, 
or to injure any citizenin person od peels on account of such support or 
advocacy, each of such persons shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
five hundred nor more than five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment, with 
or without hard labor, not less than six months nor more than six years, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY]. 

Mr. LACEY. Let us have 8 and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. ‘ 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 96, nays 193, 
not voting 64; as follows: 


AS—6. 

Adams, Dolliver, Houk, Tenn. Payne, 
Aitken, Doolittle, Hulick, Per! 
Aldri Draper, Hull, Phillips, 
Apsley, Ellis, Oregon Johnson, Ind Pickler, 
Avery, Funk, Johnson, N. Dak. Post, 
Babcoc Funston, Kiefer, Randall, 
Baker, N. H. Gear, Lacey, Ray, 
Bartholdt, Gillet, N. Y. Lefever, burn, 
Belden, Gillett, Mass. y. Eobinson, Pa. 
Bingham, Grosvenor, Linton, e Scranton, 
Blair, Grout, Loud, Settle; 
Boutelle, er, Loudenslager, Smith, 
Bowers, Cal. er, Lucas, Stone, C. W. 
Broderick, er, Mahon, Strong, 
Brosi Haugen, Marsb, Sweet, 
Cannon, III. Heiner. Marvin, N. Y. Tawuey. 
Chicke: 5: Henderson, Iowa cOall, 8 
. — ä aan A Minn. Van Voorhis,N. Y 

usi ermann, cDowell, anger, 
itn Wane. Hicks, Meiklejohn, Waugh, 
8 T. Hilborn, Mercer, Wheeler, II. 

tt, Wilson, O 

Daniels, Hooker, N. Y. Morse, oomer 
Dingley, 00 Northway, Wright, Mass. 


NAYS—193. 
Abbott, x Hutcheson, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Alderson, Gooper, Ind. ott, 
Alexander, Cooper, Johnson, Ohio Price, 
Allen, Covert, Jones, Richards, Ohio 
Arnol Cox, Kilgore, hardson, Tenn, 
Baker, — bs, Robbins, 
Baldwin, Crawford, Kyle, Robertson, La. 
Bankhead, Q Lane, Rusk, 
Barnes, Davey, Latimer, Russell, Ga. 
Bartlett, vis, Lawson, Ryan, 
B 2 De Armond, Layton, Sarera, 
Bell, Colo. De Forest, Lester, ermerhorn, 
Bell, Tex. n, Lisle, Shell, 
e Dinsmore, Livingston, Sibley, 
Black, Ga. Dockery, Lockwood, Si 
Black, DL Donovan, 3 Sn 
Blanchard, Dunn, addox, Somers, 
Bland, Dunphy, Magner, perry, 
m, Edmun M. S x 
Bower, N. C. Ellis, Ky. Mallory, S 
Branch, Eng! hall, Ste 
Brattan, Enloe, Martin, Ind. Stockdale, 
Brawley, Epes, McAleer, Stone, Ky. 
Breckinridge, Ark Erdman, McCreary, Ky. S t. 
Bretz, Fellows, McCull 
Brickner, Fitch, McDannol Talbert, S. C 
Broo! Fithian, McDearmon, Talbott, Md. 
Brown, 3 — Y, 
Bry ' ann, 
Bein, Geissenhainer, McKaig, Taylor, Ind. 
Burnes, t, McLaurin, Tracey, 
Cabaniss, Gorman, MeNagny, Tucker, 
Caminetti, Grady, McRae, Turner, 
Campbell, Gresham, Meredith, 
Cannon, Cal. Haines, Meyer, ler, 
Capehart, Hammond, Money, arner, 
3 Hare Montgomery, —— ton, 
atchings, Harris, oses, 
cy, Harter, Mutchler, We 
Clark, Mo. Hatch, tes, Wheeler, Ala. 
Clarke, Ala. Heard, "Ferrall, Whiting, 
Cobb, Ala. Henderson, N.C. O'Neil, Mass. W 1 
Cobb, Mo. Hendrix, Outhwaite, W. 
Hines, Page, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cockre: Holman, Paschal, Wolve: 
Coffeen, Hooker, Miss. Patterson, oodard 
Compton, Houk, Ohio Paynter, 
un, H n, Pearson, 
Coombs, Hunter, Pendleton, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—&. 
Bailey, Fletcher, Moon, Sickles, 
Beltzhoover, Forman, Morgan, — — 
Boatner, Gardner, Murray, Stephenson, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Goldzier, Neill, Stone, W. A. 
Burrows, Graham, Newlands, rer, 
Bynum, Hall, Minn. O'Neill, Taylor, Tenn. 
Cadmus Hall, Mo. Pence, x 
Caldwe: Hartman, Powers, Thomas, 
Causey, yes, Rayner, Van Voorhis, Ohio, 
Cogswell, Hopkins, B. Reilly Walker. 
we op Yy, er, 
Cornish, Oy; Richardson, Mich Wever, 
Culberson, Kem. Ritchie, hite, 
3 5 ee ae wane: Wash. 
verett, W. 
Fielder. — hi Wright, Pa. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For the rest of this day: 
Mr. RAYNER with Mr. REED. 
On this vote: 
Mr. CAUSEY with Mr. WRIGHT? 
Mr. HALL of Missouri. I am paired with my colleague, 
Mr. Joy. If I were not paired with the gentleman I would vote 
“ce no. » 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrcg). 

Mr. FITCH. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the sub- 
stitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Vork [Mr. FITCH] 
asks unanimous consent to withdraw the substitute offered by 
him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The quentan now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and being en d, was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state to the House 
that my colleague, Mr, O'NEILL, who is paired, is absent on 
account of sickness. He desires me to state that he hopesin a 
very short time to be present at the sessions of the House. If 
he were present he would vote ‘‘no” against the pending bill. 


« 
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Tho pron was taken; and there were—yeas 201, nays 102, 


not vo 50; as follows: 
YEAS—201. 
Abbott, Coombs. Hunter, Pendleton, Tex. 
Alderson, Cooper, Fla. Hutcheson, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Alexander, Cooper, Ind. irt, Pigott, 
Allen, Cooper, Tex. Johnson, Ohio Price, 
Arnold Covert, Jones, Ri Ohio 
Baker, Kans. Cox, Kilgore, Richardson, Tenn. 
Baldwin, Crain, Kribbs, Robbins, 
Bankhead, Crawford, yle, Robertson, La. 
Barnes, Cummings, Lane, usk, 
Bartlett, Davey, Latimer, Russell, Ga. 
Davis, Lawson, yan, 
Bell, 10. De Armond, Layton, Sayers, 
Bell, Tex. De Forest, Lester, Schermerhorn, 
Beltzhoover, Denson, Lisle, Sheil, 
rty, Dinsmore, Livingston, Sibley, 
Black, Ga. Dockery, Lockwood, Sickles, 
Black. III. Donovan, Lynch, pson, 
Blanchard, D addox, Sipe, 
Bland, Dunphy, Magner, Snodgrass, 
Boen, Durvorow, py bang Somers, 
Bower, N.C. Edmu Mallory, Springer, 
Branc) Ellis, Ky. Marshall, Stallings 
Brattan, English, Martin, Ind. Stevens, 
Brawley, Enloe, McAleer, Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Epes, McCreary, Ky. Stone, Ky. 
Bretz, Erdman, McCulloch, Strait, 
er, Fellows, McDannold, Swanso: 
Brookshire, Fielder, McDearm Talbert. S. O 
Brown, tich, McEttrick, Talbott, Md. 
Bryan, Fithian, McGann, Tarsney, 
Bunn, McKaig, Tate, 
Burnes, Geury, McLaurin, Taylor, Ind. 
Cabaniss Geissenhainer, McMillin, Tracey, 
us, Goodnight, McNagny, Tucker, 
Caminetti, Gorman, cRae, Turner, 
Camp rady, Meredith, Turpin, 
Cannon. Gresham, Meyer, ler, 
Capehart, Haines, Money, arner, 
Caruth, Hammond, Montgomery, Washin; 
Catchings, Hare, Moses, Weadock, 
Causey, Harris, Mutchler, Wells, 
Clancy, Harter, ates, Wheeler, Ala. 
Olark, Mo. Hatch, ‘Ferrall, hiting, 
Clarke, Ala. Heard, O'Neil. Mass. Williams, M. 
Cob», Ala. Henderson, N. C. Outhwaite, Williams, 
Cobb, Mo, Hendrix, Page, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cockran, Hines, Paschal, Wolverton, 
Cockrell, Holman, Patterson, 5 
Coffeen, Hooker, Miss. Paynter, 
Compton, Houk, Ohio Pearson, 
Conn, Hudson, Pence, 
NAYS—102. 
Adams, Dolliver, Houk, Tenn, Phillips, 
Aitken, Doolittle, Hulick, Pickler, 
Aldrich, Draper, Hull, ost, 
Apsiey, Ellis, Oregon Joh dall, 
Avery, k, ohnson, N. Dak. Ray, 
1 iefer, Borau 
aker, N. H. ar, y. Robinson, Pa. 
Bartho: Gillet, N. V. Lefever, Scranton, 
Belden. Gillett, Mass. Lilly, Settle, 
Grosvenor, Linton, he: 
Blair, Grout, Loud, mith, 
Boutelle, Hager, Loundenslager, Stone. C. W. 
Bowers, Cal. Hainer, 
Brod Har: Mahon, Tawney, 
Brosius, Hartm: Marsh, a A 
Burro Haugen, Marvin, N. Y. Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Cannon, Heiner, M b Wadsworth, 
Chickering, Henderson, Iowa McCleary, Minn. Wanger, 
Childs, Hepburn, cDowell, augh, 
Cooper, Wis. Hermann, Meiklejohn, Wilson, Ohio 
Hicks, Mercer, Wheeler, II 
Curtis, Hilborn, oomer, 
Curtis, N. Hit Morse. Wright, Mass, 
Dalzell, Hooker, N. V. Northway, Wright, Pa. 
Danie Hopkins, III. 
Dingley, opi Perkins, 
NOT VOTING—50. 
Balley, Graham, New! Storer, 
Boatner, Hall, Minn. O'Neill, Pa. Sweet, 
„ Hall, Mo. Powers, Taylor, Tenn. 
Bynum, Hayes, Rayner, Try, 
Caldwell, Henderson, III. 5 Thomas, 
ell, oy, illy, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Cornish, Kem, Richardson, Mich. Walker, 
1 Ritchie, Wever, 
Everett, McKeighan, Russell, Conn. White, 
Fletcher, Moon, Shaw, Wilson, Wash. 
Forman, M Sperry, Wise, 
Gardner, Murray, Stephenson, 
Goldzier, Neill, Stone, W. A. 


Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr. S 
ing yea. Lam paired with m 
fore I „withdraw my vote. 


“ ea.’ 
Air. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, my colleage [Mr. WALKER] is un- 
avoidably absent. If he were present he would vote nay.“ 
Mr. BORROWS. Mr. Speaker, this is an important vote, 


ker, I am recorded as vot- 
colleague [Mr. Joy], and there- 
f he were present I should vote 


and I would like to have the vote recapitulated. 
The vote was recapitulated. 


The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 201; the nays 
102; the yeas have it, and the bill is passed. [Applause on 
Democratic side.] 

On motion of Mr. TUCKER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CHILDS, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. ABBOTT, for three weeks, commencing on the 12th, on 
account of important business. 

To Mr. CAUSEY, for ten days, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. Lacey, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. BINGHAM obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House papers in the case of George 
H. Williams, there being no adverse report. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was to; and ly (at 2 o'clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3003) to grant 
relief of Thomas L. Higgins, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on War 5 2 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GEAR: A bi (H. R.3757) to declare the Iowa River 
unnivigable below Wapella, lowa—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and eat Commerce. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 3758) to amend section 1058 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ENGLISH: A bill(H. R. 270 to afford a rebate under 
prescribed conditions of tax upon notes issued by State banks— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3760) to authorize the coinage of standard 
half dollars, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R.3761) to allow postmastersin 
first and second class post offices to s clerks and em- 
pore therein without pay, not exceeding thirty days for neg- 

ectof duty, and for other reasons - to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3762) to pi ane the free-delivery system of 
the Post Office Department, and for other purposes—tothe Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Rouds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3763)to provide for the return of second-class 
mail matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3764) to reduce the postage on fourth-class 
matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3765) to amend section 3829 of the Revised 
Statutes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3766) to allow the Postmaster-General to 
grant leave of absence with full pay (in addition to the leave now 
granted by law) to any letter carrier or clerk in a post-office who 
shall be disabled by fend casualty while in the performance of his 
duty, eto. to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3767) regulating rates of pos 
class mail matter at letter-carrier offices—to the 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 3768) to prevent the establishment of letter 
boxes for the receipt or delivery of certain mail matter in prem- 
ises not occupied by post-offices or branch offices—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 3/69) to authorize postmasters at money- 
order offices to redeem postage stamps—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Ronds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3770) to adjust the pensions of those who 
have lost eyes, limbs, or the use of them, or have additional dis- 
abilities—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3771) to adjust the pensions of those who 
have lost limbs, or the use of them, or have additional disabili- 


e on second- 
mmittee on 


ties to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3772) to adjust the pensions of those who 
have lost eyes, limbs, or the use of them, or have additional dis- 
abilities—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3773) supplementary to an act entitled “An 
act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapaci- 
tated for the performance of manual labor, and providing pen- 
sions to widows, minor children, and dependent parents,” ap- 
proved June 27, 1800—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3774) authorizing the purchase of additional 
lots of ground adjoibing or adjacent to the post-office building 
in the city of Philadelphia, Pa.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, & bill (H. R. 3775) to amend the act approved February 
14, 1885, entitled An act to authorize a retired list for privates 
and noncommissioned officers of the United States Army who 
have served for a period of thirty years and upwards’—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNPHY (by request): A bill (H. R. 3776) for the 

ater safety of navigation to the Committee on Interstate and 
oreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MERCER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 72) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States in rela- 
tion to the qualification of United States judges to hold any other 
oftice—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OATES: A resolution to fix a time for the eonsidera- 
tion of the bankruptey bill—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A resolution to pay to Mrs. Annie B. 

te, wife of Alexander H. White, a sum equal to his 
for six months and the funeral expenses not to exceed $250—to 
the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private and river and harbor 
bills of the following titles were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. BERRY: A bill (H. R. 3777) granting an honorable dis- 
charge to Joseph Kennedy—to the Committee on Military Af- 


By Mr. BRANCH (by request): A bill(H. R.3778) for the relief 
of estate of William Ward, deceased, late of Carteret County, 
N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 3779) to increase the pension 
of John C. Heazlitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3780) granting increase of pension to George 
Fitcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3781) for the relief of Brig. Gen. John R. 
Brooke, United States Army—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3782) for the relief of Robert Potts—to the 
Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3783) for the relief of Henry C. Kerr—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3784] to promote Commodore Louis C. Sar- 
tori, now on the retired list of the Navy, to be a rear-admiral on 
said list in accordance with his original position on the Navy 
Register—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3785) for the relief of Jabez Burchard—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3786) for the relief of Mrs. Susan C. Ran- 
dall—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3787) for the relief of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, of Philadelphia, Pa.—to the Committee on 


ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3788) for the relief of William Brice & Co., 
and others—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3789) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives and devisees of James W. Schaumburg—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3790) to ascertain and pay for loss of property 
sustained by Lieut. J. C. Colwell—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3791) for the relief of Katharine B. Mont- 
gomery, administratrix—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3792) for the relief of Hannah B. Crosman, 
executrix—to the Committee on Military Affairs. i 

Also, a bill (H. R.3793) for the relief of J. J. Waterkeyn, Com- 
pany re e New York Volunteers - to the Committee on Mili- 


rs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3794) for the removal of the charge of deser- 
tion standing against William S. Russell—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3795) for the relief of Capt. Robert McCler- 
mont—to the Committee on Military Afiairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3796) directing the issuance of an honorable 
discharge to Louis Durst, late of Company K, Sixth United States 
Cavalry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3797) for the relief of Wesley Stillwell—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. : 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3798) for the relief of John K. Betson—to the 
Committee on Mili airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3799) to restore Capt. Francis M. Gibson, 
United States Army, retired to active service—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3800) removing the charge of desertion ` 
against John Connell—to the Commit ee on Miliiary Affairs. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: A bill (H. R. 3801) for the relief of the legal 
owners of the Columbia Bridge, at Columbia, Pa.—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. COCKRAN: A bill (H. R. 3802) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of George K. Otis, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. ae) prang ab honorable 
8 to Alexander S. Seber—to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3804) for the relief 
of James H. Bunn, of Oliver Springs, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3805) granting an 
honorable discharge to Brigham Perkins—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEYER: A bill (H. R. 3806) for the relief of C. Au- 
gusta Urquhart—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MERCER: A bill (H. R. 3807) for the reliefof Thomas 
F. O'Reilly—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 3808) for the relief of John 
ae of Fairfax County, Va.—tothe Committee on War 

8. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3809) for the relief of William Cleaveland, of 
Fairfax County, Va.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 3810) 
for relief of Charles H. Patterson—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAKERof New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 3811) for the 
relief of the esta e of John Erics-on—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRAWLEY: A bill (H.R.3812) to empower Robert Ad- 
ger and others to bring suit in the Court of Claims for rent al- 
leged to be due them—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRANCH (by request: A bill (H. R. 3813) for the re- 
lief of Morgan C. Gordon, of Camden County, N. C.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOEN: A bill (H. R. 3814) making i ie riations for 
the improvement of the Red River of the No tributaries 
above Fergus Falls and Crookston, Minn., and Lake Traverse and 
Big Stone Lake, Minnesota and South Dakota, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

gle CADMUS: A bill (H. R. 3815 for the relief of the New 
York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R.3816) grant- 
ing a pension to S. F. Storrs—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

epee WASHINGTON: A bill (H. R.3817) for the relief of 
R. B, Carl Lee, administrator of Charlotte C. Bancroft, deceased, 
as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 
188 - to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WEADOCE: A bill (H. R. 3818) ting a pension to 
Enos Marks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARNER (by request): A bill (H. R. 3819) for the 
relief of Alexunder Van Loan, private Company B, Fourth New 
York Heavy Artillery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of the business men, merchants, 
and others of the city of Philadelphia, Pa., asking Congross to 
re unconditionally the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
silver act—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 


ures. 

By Mr. CANNON of California: Resolutions of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., upon the Chinese question— 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions at an anti-Chinese meeting in the city 
of Santa Barbara, Cal.—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Los Ange- 
les, Cal., in favor of 3 all immigration into the United 
ne for a period of five years—to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, 
Cal., against a reduction of duties on preserved fruits, eto. to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1 Boar’ CHILDS: Petition of glass-bottle workers and others, 
asking that no further change be made in the tariff schedule on 
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sas gba glass bottles—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 

By Mr. CLANCY: Resolutions adopted by the Scandinavian 
Democratic Club, of Kings County, expres: 3 to 
the t and honorable principles of which the dent of 
the United States is the standard-bearer—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. y 

By Mr. HITT: Petition of the Puget Sound Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 7,000 members, of Seat. 
tle, Wash., for the repeal of the Geary anti-Chinese law—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: Petition of 34 citizens of 
Jamestown, N. Y., protesting against the official recognition of 
Sig. Francisco Satollias the official representative of the Papacy 
in this country—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McNAGNY: Petition of Susan Hemmick, for restora- 
tion to pension rolls—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: Petition of O. Latimer and 45 other citizens of 
Abingdon, Ill., for the re of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman silver law—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, two petitions of E. A. Mosher, M. Z. Clark, E. C. Zoll, 
and 89 other citizens of Cuba, III., in favor of the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silyer—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 


Also, petition of John Meyer, Martin Kausen, and 50 other cit- | 


izens of Peoria, Ill., against the purpose of the monopolists to 
force a gold standard, and st a contraction of the currency— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Petition of 69 citizens of 
McKean County, Pa., in favor of the retention of the present tariff 
on window glass—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Pennsylvania Legislature concerning 
service pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEADOCK: Petition of Enos Marks for relief to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, October 11, 1893. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON BONDS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of September 28, 1893, a statement of the 
annual interest on Government bonds on which interest has been 
anticipated by the Treasury Department; which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was ordered to lie on the table, and be 

rinted. 
$ TREATIES WITH INDIAN TRIBES IN OREGON. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, yesterday morning, when my 
attention was directed to something else, a report came in, in 
response to a resolution of my colleague, asking for information 
in regard to Indian reservationsin Oregon. At the suggestion 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] the maps accom- 
panying the reports were not ordered printed, but were referred 
to the Committee on Indian A ffairs to settle the question whether 
they should be printed or not. Information now comes to me 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that the maps are neces- 
sary to a proper understanding of the report. I therefore ask 
that the order referring the maps to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs may be rescinded, and that the maps may be ordered 

rinted with the report. I ask unanimous consent that that may 
done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection it will be 
so ordered. The Chair hears none. ; 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Charleston, S. C., praying for the speedy repeal of the 
so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COKE. I present a telegram in the nature of a memorial, 
signed by J. W. Butlerand g Higgins, al opie nting me yoe 
in e of San Antonio, Tex., remonstrating o re- 

AFETA silver-purchasing clause of the 5 
pea I move that the memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COKE also presented a 1 of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Antonio, Tex., and a petition of the Board of Trade 
of San Antonio, Teta oi fa! for the repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the ed Sherman law; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 


Mr. QUAY. I present the petition of a very large number 
of business men of the city of Wilkesbarre, Pa., not one of the 
petitioners being a banker, Praying for the repeal of the so- 
8 Sherman silver law. I move that the petition lie on the 

@. 
The motion was to. 
Mr. HUNTON. I presenta petition of business men of Nor- 


folk, Va., praying for the prompt and unconditional re of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law. I would unroll the peti- 
tion, but I fear there is not room enough in the Chamber. As 
the bill to which the petition relates is now pending before the 
Senate, I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTON presented petitions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Richmond, Va.; of the Chamber of Commerce, of Nor- 
folk, Va.; of the Board of Trade and Exchange, of Portsmouth, 
Va.; of citizens of Pittsylvania County, Va., and of Danville, Va., 
and of merchants, business men, and citizensof 3 Va., 
praying for the repeal of the silver- purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the immediate repeal of the sil- 
ver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW—PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, in view of the fact that a series 
of resolutions passed by two commercial organizations of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., were read and placed in the RECORD, and to be 
found in yesterday’s RECORD, I ask that the resolution which I 
send to the desk be likewise read, as part of my remarks. 

Ea VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE SILVER MEETING—CITIZENS MEET AND ADOPT RESOLUTIONS. 
According to a call for the meeting en masse of the people of Lincoln 
County on the first Monday in October, irrespective of party affiliations, for 
the p ot disc the silver question in general and ađopting such 
resolutions, after mature deliberation, asthey deemed best, a large number 
of our citizens gathered at the court-house àt 12 m. 4 report was 
made by the committee on resolutions, which was adopted by the meeting, 


and is as follows: 
“ Whereas there is being made in the Co! of the United States an 
alarming effort to demonetize silver, which by our Federal 
Constitution as one of our money coins, and made by law one of the legal 
tenders in payment of all obligations and ond ye ey provided by the existing 
statutes passed by the Congress of the United States; and 

“ Whereas we regard such unfriendly and hostile legislation against silver 
as money as detrimental to the best interests of the country, especially to 
all industry that provides wealth and gives prosperity and 3 to the 
country, and we regard such effects as being alone in the interest of the 


wealthy and creditor class; and 

** Whereas we are firmly and unalterabl. 3 to a single gold basis or 
standard, as contemplated by such legislation. and hereby declare our ad- 
herence to silver money, and that it is one of the money metals of our 
country. made such by the fathers and framers of our Federal Constitution, 
and as such it must remain, and its enemiesare our enemies, and its friends 
are our friends; and 0 

Whereas we believe an unconditional re of what is known as the 
ee ee clause of the Sherman bill means the demonetization of 
silver and its ultimate extinction as money: Therefore 

Resolved, That we indorse the action of our United States Senators, Hons. 
ISHAM G. HARRIS and WILLIAM B. BATE in their efforts to defeat the repeal 
of said act without provisions made for the free coinage of silver and gold, 
and we indorse the action of our member in the Lower House of Congress 
in N as he did on the measure, and all the members who voted with 
h: 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the free comes of both gold and silver 
as it stood up to the time of the frandulent act of 1873, when silver was de- 
monetized, and we indignantly repel the efforts of England to dictate to the 
American people the kindand character of their financial = „and we call 
upon all true ericans to stand by the American people in this contest. 

To tamely submit to the demands and aggressions of the money power now 
is only to invite further demands and aggressions, and we do here declare 
our determined purpose to stand up for our constitutional rights at all haz- 


ards and all costs. 

JOE D. CARRIGAN. 

A. E. SMITH. 

W. H. FOSTER. 

E. N. CRAWFORD. 

DR. W.C. GRISWELL, 

Mr. BATE. I desire to state in this connection that the citi- 

zens of other countiés in Tennessee have taken similar action, 
but no general action over the State has been taken up to this 
‘time, because it was thought there was no cause for general ac- 
tion touching this matter by way of instruction or recommenda- 
tion to their Senators, as their positions were understood and 
approved of. In the county of Maury, in my State, resolutions 
8 r to those which have been read were passed, and in Gib- 
son County, in that part of the State near where Memphis is, 
they have likewise passed similar if not stronger resolutions 
than those which have been read, indorsing the action of my 
colleague and myself upon the 1 measure; and likewise in 
Hickman County the same action has obtained; and in Davidson 
County, where the city of Nashville is, although petitions have 
come from Nashville expressing a contrary opinion, yet action 
has been taken there favorable to the course pursued y my col- 
league and myself. 
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In consideration of the fact that the resolutions of the two 
commercial bodies of Memphis have gone upon the record here, 
I poe to say something in regard to the subject. I will not 


ask that those resolutions be read, because they are already of 
record, I will merely refer to them. 

Mr. President, while I was 3 absent from this 
Chamber my colleague presented a series of resolutions passed 
by the Cotton Exchange and the Merchants’ Exchange of Mem- 
92 55 Tenn., which, as I have seen, were read and became a part 
of the RECORD. Having previously received a copy of them I 
doubted the propriety of my noticing them in my official capac- 
ity in the Senate, but thought it more proper to ae to them, 
if need be at all, by an open letter. They having, however, be- 
come a matter of record in the proceedings here, and properly 
s0, no doubt, through the better judgment of my colleague, I 
ought not to be silent lest my motives might be miscontrued; 
ant as they reflect, to some extent, on this body as well as on 
my colleague and myself, I therefore, Mr. President, beg to 
briefly say that while I do not personally know but few of those 
citizens who compose these two organizations, and have no idea 
of how many of their members were present and took part in 
the meeting which passed the unjust and objectionable resolu- 
tions as published, I am persuaded that they were not accurately 
informed. as to what has thus far occurred in the course of this 
debate, else, I regres to say, they have shown themselves, in m 
opinion, to have been unnecessarily critical and unjustly suspi- 
Slona of the motives which have actuated Senators in their re- 
cent debate on the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I recognize the undoubted right of every citi- 
zen and every association of citizens to form opinions and express 
the same by resolutions or otherwise, as they may deem proper, 
and haye them presented to the Senate. I claim for myself the 
same right, and feel it my duty to represent the people of Ten- 
nessee according to my judgment—responsible only to the people 
of the whole State. Ihave not neglected nor failed to present 
to the Senate any petition, remonstrance, or memorial forwarded 
to me for that purpose by citizens of the State in regard to this 

uestion, as the record of the Senate proceedings will show, 
1 the Secretary to read the extracts from the RECORD to 
ee I refer, as indicated in the two pages sent to the Clerk's 


desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


August 29, 1893, 

Mr. BATE presented a memorial of citizens of Gibson County, Tenn., re- 
monstrating against the unconditional repeal of the so-called Sherman sil- 
ver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

September 15, 1893. 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Memphis, Tenn., pray- 
ing for the unconditional oa of the so-called Sherman silver law; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

September 16, 1892, 

Mr. BATE presented a pees of 263 merchants, manufacturers, and busi- 
ness men of Nashville, Tenn., praying for the passage of what is known as 
the Wilson silver-repeal bill recently passed by the House of Representa- 
tives; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

September 18, 1893, 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of citizens of Grundy County, Tenn., pray- 
ing for the 8 of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

September 30, 1893. 


Mr. BATE presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Knoxville, 

Tenn., se — for the p e, without further delay, of the repeal bill now 

pending before the United States Senate; which was ordered to He on the 
e. 


Mr. BATE. Mr. President, it will be seen from these extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that a wide difference of 
opinion exists among my fellow-citivens on this question—for the 
county of Gibson remonstrated against the unconditional re- 
peal, and it is a part of current history, published in our Ten- 
nessee papers, copies of which have been sent to me, that the 
counties of Maury and Hickman, and one meeting in Davidson, 
where I live, have taken similar action to that taken in Gibson, 
remonstrating against the unconditional repeal of what is pop- 
ularly known as the Sherman law, while the exchanges of Mem- 
phis petition for the repeal. 

I can not forget that stability of conviction about public meas- 
ures has not always characterized the Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change, for I have heretofore been called upon to present peti- 
tions from that exchange which were diametrically opposed to 
each other. At the first session of the Fifty-second Congress, 
on March 8, 1892, I presented the memorial of the Memphis Cot- 
ton Exchange remonstrating against the passuge of the Wash- 
burn-Hatch antioption bill; and at the second session of the 
same Congress, December 15, 1892, I was called on to present, 
and did present, the memorial of the Memphis Cotton Exchange, 
the same organization, remonstrating against the action taken 


by that exchange on the 26th of the preceding November, in op- 
pan to the Washburn-Hatch antioption bill, and praying 
or sie partaga of that or some similar measure. 

So, Mr. President, exchanges, as well as individuals, change 
their opinions, and a Senator can not at all times exactly know 
which side of any question a body so c eable will occupy. 
It may be that next week or next month a minority of the Mem- 
phis Cotton Exchange may remove cloture there and become a 
silver-supporting majority, and in happy coöperation with the 
great bo y of their fellow-citizens in the State. With such ex- 
perience, I feel that the people of Tennessee will excuse me from 
attempting to follow an organization so variable and unstable in 
its convictions on economic measures. 

In the last canvass of Tennessee I expressed my conviction too. 
often and too positively in favor of the free coinage of silver for 
there to be any uncertainty as to my position: and my reasons 
for my vote, assigned in this Senate, were expressed and avowed 
whenever I addressed the people of the State. I heard no ob- 
188385 but, on the contrary, every expression of approval fol- 

owed my remarks; and that campaign, with all my avowals as 
to free coinage, returned a Legislature which on the first ballot 
reflected me by an overwhelming majority, over able and popu- 
lar opponents. Am I not justifiable in accepting that reélection 
and all that it implies, rather than follow the opinions of any 
small portion of the people? While I respect the gentlemen who 
compose these exchanges and regret to differ from them on this 
or any other important subject, yet I can not abandon what I 
believe to be the best interest and welfare of the peuple of the 
State at the frown and disapproval of any organization, commer- 
cial or otherwise. 

There was, Mr. President, once a class of men whom the great 
statesman Edmund Burke designated as ‘‘ grasshoppers who 
made the field ring with their importunate chirps, while thou- 
sandsof greatcattle which chew the cud are silent.” If there are 
any of that class in my State they are not the only inhabitants of 
Tennessee; Neither are they many in number when one con- 
siders the nenny two millions of citizens in Tennessee who have 
been thus far silent on this question—and they have been silent 
because they have faith in my colleague and myself carrying out 
the pledges in our party platforms, State and national. These 
merciless critics are vehement in their expressions, no matter 
which side they espouse; but fortunately their convictions often 
last but a short time, and are readily changed to the other side, 
as alrəady shown in regard to the antioption bill. I can not, 
therefore, find the public opinion of Tennessee in the uncertain 
action of these exchanges, but shall gather it from the voices 
which come to me from thousands of sourees, some approving, 
others disapproving my course, but all giving me credit for the 
honesty of my purpose and the sincerity of my convictions, 

Among the arraignment of the Senate in these resolutions I 
find the strange charge that the minority of the Senate has 
taken undue advantage of whatis called“ Traditional freedom.” 
The rules of proveeding in this body to-day are the same which, 
since its organization, have served the purpose of all legisla 
tion. These very rules in the last Congress saved the societ; 
in which the members of these two exchanges live, as they d 
the whole South,from demoralization and disorganization. 
They were not complained of by these exchanges when they ar- 
rested the majority in the Fifty-second Congress; but now.in 
this Congress, when another minority is threatened with de- 
struction and ruin, spreading over another section, these ex- 
changes forget the service which these rules rendered the South 
when the force bill was imminent. 

If these resolutions really represent the whole membership of 
these exchanges, which I am inclined to hope is not the case, 
for I do not know how many members were present—whether 
ten, twenty, or one hundred—nor do I know what notice for the 
meeting was given; nor whether only unconditional repealers” 
were expected; nor can I conjecture, judging from the past, how 
soon another meeting may revoke the action, and tendering its 
Sh 8 to the Senate, pray the speedy defeat of these repeal 

ills. 

Mr. President, I submit these remarks, in part, in the nature 
of an apology to the Senate for the discourtesy put upon this 
body by these two organizations, hoping that the language of 
these resolutions will not be regarded as a sample of the respect 
and regard of the people of Tennessee for this exalted body. I 
do not intend to be deterred from doing my duty as I see it, re- 

ardless of such threats of defection as are found in these reso- 

utions, but will endeavor in a fair and legitimate way to prevent 
alike the death of silver as money, and defeatasingle gold stand- 
ard, though dictated by English policy. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 882) granting a pension to Frances 


` 
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Corse, widow of Gen. John M. Corse, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report thereon. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 1067) for the relief of 
Marie Demainville; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1068) for the relief of Mrs. H. E. 
Kettlewell; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1069) for the relief of the estate 
of Thomas Sherwin, deceased; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 1070) to provide for 
the immediate erection of adequate public buildings for the 
accommodation of the Government Printing Office; the ac- 
quirement by condemnation of title to site selected therefor, 
as provided in the act of Congress approved August 30, 1890; 
ra immediately available the sum appropriated therefor 
= said act of Congress approved August 30, 1890; making an 

ditional appropriation for such site; making an appropriation 
for the re of suitable buildings for the accommodation of 
the Government Printing Office, and declaring an emergency; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 1071) extending relief 
to Indian citizens, and for other purposes; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 1072) granting a pension 
to Priscilla R. Burns; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. l 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 1073) for the relief of Abram 
G. Hoyt: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 1074) for the relief of 
the estate of Emmet Crawford, deceased, late captain of the 
Third Regiment United States Cavalry; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 1075) for the of an act 
entitled “An act for the relief of the Stockbridge and Muncie 
tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin, Dy cine March 3, 
1893;” which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 34) author- 
izing Commander Dennis W. Mullan, United States Navy, to ac- 
cept a medal presented to him by the Chilean Government; 
which was read twice by its title,and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


PRIVILEGES OF LIBRARY TO COURT OF APPEALS. 


Mr. MILLS. I introduce a joint resolution which I ask the 
Senate to pass at this time. It proposes to authorize the new 
court of ap created in the last Congress to have the use of 
the books of the Library, as has been given to the Supreme Court 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 33) authorizing the Joint Committee 
on the Library to grant the privilege of using and drawing books 
from the Library to the chief justice and associate justices of 
the court of appeals of the District of Columbia, was read the 
first time by its title, and the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it resolved, ete., That the Joint Committee on the Library be, and it is 
hereby, authorized to grant the privilege of using and drawing books froin 
the rary to the chief justice and associate justices of the courtof appeals 
of the District of Colum in the same manner and subject to the same 
regulations as members of Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A ə from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 14) authorizing the State of Wiscon- 
sin to place in Statuary Hall at the Capitol the statue of Pere 
Marquette, in which it requests the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had s d the enrolled bill (S. 824) granting settlers on certain 
lands in Oklahoma Territory the right to commute their home- 
stead entries, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon 


signed by the Vice-President. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business has closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill No. 1. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act 
directing the purchase of sllver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other p s,” the pending question 
being on the amendment proposed by Mr. PEFFER to the substi- 
tute reported from the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KRELL resumed the floor in continuation of the 
speech begun by him on the 9th instant. After having spoken 
two hours and a half, he said: 

I was uested by the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], if Í felt justified doing so, to yield a few minutes to 
him, that he might submit some statements he desired to make. 
As I find I am making very good progress, I will yield to him. 


STATUE OF PERE MARQUETTE. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. If in order, I should like to 
ask unanimous consent that the joint resolution which has just 
coe eed from the House of Representatives be considered at 

is time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRICE in the chair). The 
Chair lays the joint resolution before the Senate. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 14) authorizing the State of Wis- 
consin to place in Statuary Hall at the Capitol the statue of Pére 
Marquette was read the first time by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. HOAR. I desired to find the Senator from Wisconsin a 
few minutes ago, to call his attention to this measure. I thinkit 
ought to go to the Library Committee, and for the reason which I 
shall state. The statute of 1864 providing for placing statues 
in Memorial Hall authorized each State to place the statues of 
two ofits citizens in that hall. It is obvious that with forty-four 
States, eighty-eight statues will, at some time at least, be there 
and will crowd the place. 

The joint resolution, I understand, is intended toauthorize the 
State of Wisconsin to place the statue of one of its representa- 
tivesthere, Pére Marquette, the famous missionary and explorer, 
although he was not a citizen of any American State. For one, 
I have a profound sympathy with that object. I think Father 
Marquette's name is one of the most illustrious in our annals, 
and that it ought to be commemorated by naming some Ameri- 
can State after him. But the joint resolution proposes by its 
Sees to make his statue an addition to the two allowed 
the State. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I think not. 

Mr. HOAR. I think it does. I have looked atit carefully. 
It simply says, on referring to the old statute, that the State of 
Wisconsin is authorized to place in Memorial Hall the statue of 
Père Marquette. It should be amended so as to no bers one of 
the statues contemplated in the act of 1864." I think it ought 
to go to the Library Committee, or be amended on the floor to 
accomplish that object. If the Senator will put in now an amend- 
ment making it clear I will notobject. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I have no objection to such 
an amendment. I think it unnecessary for the joint resolution 
to be referred tothe Library Committee, because the Library 
Committee has already on a similar measure. In the last 
Congress a similar joint resolution was passed by the House, and 
it passed the Senate after having been considered by the Senate 
Committee on the Library, but it failed to reach the President 
in time for his signature, and hence the measure failed. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam heartily in accord with the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. If the Senator will excuse me, 
I do not understand that Congress has any power of selection in 
this matter. TheState Legislatures make the selection. On the 
question of erecting the statue of Pére aig wanes as one of the 
representatives of the State of Wisconsin, the curator, or the 

ntleman who has in charge the alloting of space in Statuary 

all at the National Capitol, raised the objection that Pére Mar- 
quette was not a citizen of the United States and that the joint 
action of Congress would be necessary to remove that obstacle, 
That is the object of the joint resolution. It has already been 
considered by the Senate Committee on the Library, and I think 
it unnecessary to refer the same matter again to the committee. 

As tothe amendment which the Senator from Massachusetts 
pro I have no objection to it. It is not intended that Wis- 
consin shall have statues of three representative men in the 
Capitol, but two, just as her sister States have. 

Mr. HOAR. the Senator will let the joint resolution lie 
over until I can find the old act or joint resolution and draw an 
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amendment which I will submit to him, I will then have no 
further objection. z 
Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I am not stickling for the 
ge of the measure at this time, but there seemed to be a 
fall in the proceedings of the Senate and I thought it a good 
time to dispatch a little merely formal business. vs 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the joint 
resolution will lie over for the present. 2 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin subsequently said: I ask the 
Senator from Missouri to yield, that I may call up the joint reso- 
lution relating to the statue of Pére Marquette at the Capitol. 
It was withdrawn temporarily that the Senator from Massachu- 
settes might formulate an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JONES of Arkansas in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Missouri yield for the purpose 
indicated? 

Mr.COCKRELL. Yes, sir. 7 

Mr. HOAR. The joint resolution has been read by title. Let 
it te read at length. 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, asfol- 
lows: 

Be it resolved, etc., That the State of Wisconsin be, and is hereby, author- 

and granted the privilege of in Statuary Hall, at the Capitol, 
the statue of Pére Marquette, the faithful 1 whose work among 
the Indians and explorations within the borders of d State in early days 
are recognized all over the civilized world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to amend the joint resolution by adding 
at the end: 

‘The same to be received as one of the two statues furnished ret gril 
uy saig State in accordance with the provisions of section 1814 of the Re- 

Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. The amendment seems a per- 
fectly proper one, and I hope it will be adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint res- 
olution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
July 14, 1840, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 

ion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 


urposes.”* 
g Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, when this Congress met on 
August 7, had neither intention nor desire to address the Senate 
upon the bill now under consideration nor upon any other sub- 
ject. 
: I had two, and only two distinct objects in view. One was to 
acquire information regarding the merits of the so-called Sher- 
man act. The other was to vote. It is with deep regret that, 
after eight weeks of patient attention, I am forced to admit that 
neither of these objects has been accomplished. I have heard 
no word spoken in defense of the Sherman act and I have had 
no opportunity to vote, because of the indisposition of the ma- 
jority to deprive the minority of what seems to be considered its 
t to rule. 

t would not be becoming, sir, in me, a new member of this 
body, to pass criticism upon the conduct of its affairs, but I think 
I asy be permitted to 5 the surprise and disappointment 
which I certainly feet. I listened with the other Senators to the 

reading in this Chamber of the message of the President of the 
United States conve this extraordinary session. That mes- 
sage contained extended mention of but one subject and a single 
recommendation—the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act. For that and no other purpose was this Congress 
convened. On that and pik ee tly no other question the senti- 
ment of the Senate was, and I suppose still is, unanimous, All 
want the law repealed. Whether the fact that it still remains 
upon the statute books is due to theextraordinary unanimity of 
sentiment against it is a question which I must leave to be an- 
swered by some one who is more familiar with the time-honored 
traditions of the Senate. 

Of the motives which seem to me to have given rise to this 
Strange condition I shall speak presently. But before doing so 
I desire to remove any misapprehension concerning a previous 
remark which may have seemed to py lack of appreciation. 
While, as I said before, the discussion has shed no light upon 
the merits of the Sherman act, yet upon other subjects—I ht 
almost say upon all other subjects—in the Heavens above and in 


the earth beneath, I have acquired more information and more 
kinds of information than I had Ree could be obtained in 


as many years as the weeks which have passed. 

I have that Engiand still dominates this country; that 
Lombard street and Wall street are the chief thoroughfares of 
the devil's dominions; that the President's message should have 
borne the signature of Queen Victoria instead of Grover Cleve- 
land; in brief—although notin brief originally—that the Revo- 
lution was a failure and that the United States arestilla British 
colony. I fully appreciate, Mr. President, that this is import- 
ant, 11 true. Talso recognize the fact that irreverent persons 
not connected with this body regard such assertions as a species 
of extraordinary eccentricity, if not, indeed, of driveling idiocy. 
I shall reserve the right to express my own opinion till some fu- 
ture time when plain speaking shall be in order. 

I have heard that the East is the evil genius of the West—a 
relentless enemy eager even to exact interest upon money loaned, 
and bent upon burning the prairies and: uining the people. Not 
being a resident of a ee issippi State where tern sen- 
timent is so accurately gauged, I hesitate to express a contra- 
dictory opinion. And yet I can not escape the conclusion that 
this strange antipathy must be of very recent origin. Unless I 
have been misinformed,a large portion of then oney which built 
the great railroads of the Westcame not only from the East, but 
from those serv dons of financial iniquity known as Boston, New 


York, and Philadelphia. 
I had su d, moreover, that no small part of the money in- 
vested in Western farm mortgages was earned in New England, 


New York, and New Jersey. Ihad even been told that the rates 
of interest on such loans had decreased nearly 50 per cent dur- 
ing the pasttwenty years. I had read, too, thatthe fathersof the 
West were the sons of the East, and that all were united by kin- 
dred and patriotic ties in a common purpose to conserve the in- 
terests of the whole country. Can it that all this is false; 
that the East helped to develop and build up the West only that 
it might rejoice in the wreck of its own creation? It seems in- 
credible. And yet, Mr. President, if one-half of the assertions 
made in my hearing during the pons two months are true, eve 

man, woman, or child who has loaned either his inherited mil- 
lions or his hard-earned mite for the development of his coun- 
try is a Shylock more crafty, more grasping, and more despicable 
than was ever conceived by the brain of William Shakespeare. 
And why? Simply because he asks to be repaid in the same 
kind of money, of the same value, as that which he pe z 

For this and no other reason, barring perhaps a w gness to 
profit by trade with other nations, he is denounced as the im- 

rsonation of avarice, oppression, and all else that is evil. Mr. 

resident, no Senator in this Chamber deplores sectionalism 
more than myself. Moreover, the little experience I have had 
in politics has taught me that the surest cure for demagogy is 
talk. But it does seem to me that the time is approaching when 
somebody must really venture to say a few words on behalf of 
that section of the country which lies east of the Allegheny 
Mountains. And if that time should come and the contrast be 
drawn between the creditor who asks merely for his own and 
the debtor who would reduce his obligation by act of law, it will 
be interesting to see which will impress the public as the honest 
and which as the dishonest man. 

I have heard much about banking systems. I haye heard de- 
nunciationsof the national banking act so bitter that one almost 
expects to be branded as a felon if he says a word in its favor. 
It is not my purpose to defend that system at this time, but in 
view of the fact that argument upon this, as upon nearly every 
other subject, has been certainly very one-sided, if not narrow 
and unreasonable, I think it cando no harm to record the simple 
facts that of the 716 banks which failed between the Ist day of 
Jan and the Ist aay of September of the present year 155 
were national banks and 560 State and private banks, and that 
of those which resumed business in this porod 70 were national 
banks, against only 72 State and private ks. 

Moreover, during the thirty years in which the national bank- 
ing system has been in force the average number of failures per 
annum was less than seven and no person lost a dollar on the 
notes issued by these banks. I have no desire to disturb the 
theories of those who advocate a return to the old system. I 
have no intention of taking any position antagonistic to that of 
the Democratic platform, but I do insist that these few facts 
should be sufficient to convince any Senator that the greatest 
care should be taken in revolutionizing asystem of finance which 
seems certainly to have the primary element of 3 

Thut a change of some kind must be made eventually and should 
be made, perhaps, by this Congress, is apparent to all. But we 
shall have ample opportunity to take up and dis of this sub- 
ject in the session, the beginning of which is now so near 
at hand. It no relation whatever to the sole purpose for 
which this extraordinary session was convened. It was not even 
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mentioned in the President’s message, and it has no claim upon 
our consideration at this time. 

1 have heard a great deal about the rights of silver.” The 
larger portion of this talk, Mr. President, has come from the 
very lips which some years ago uttered words justas earnestand 
coined phrases quite as belligerent regarding the rights of 
gold.” Butwe hear nothing of that now. Gold lost its “rights” 
when the mining of silver became more profitable. Discover to- 
morrow a gold belt stretching from the Missouri to the Pacific 
and within three months speech in this Chamber will be as golden 
as silence is to-day. 

Mr. President, it seems to be conceded in this Chamber that 
of all existing things, foreign or domestiz, animate or inanimate, 
divine or human, none is entitled to quite so much respect as 
silver. Ifa Senator mentions that hallowed word above a whis- 
per, such as he would breathe in the presence of the dead, he is 
pounced upon by the champions of liberty and mines and de- 
nounced as a traitor to his country, a hater of the flag and some- 
times in extreme cases as that most odious of living creatures— 
a gold bug. And yet, sir, I deny that silver has any rights. 
Neither has gold. h is a metal designated by the Constitu- 
tion to be used as money, but in such relative proportions and 
in such ways as may be most advantageous. The people have 
the right to use silver, but silver has no right touse the 3 
So, sir, I go further and say that while I sympathize with the 
idle miners, who form, after all, a very small proportion of the 
great army of unemployed to-day, the Government is under no 
obligation and has no right to support them at the expense of 
the farmers of Illinois and the mechanics of New Jersey. 

I have heard that the common people” are opposed to repeal. 
Barring perhaps the rights of silver” the“ common people” 
have come in for a larger share of attention than any other sub- 
ject in this debate. The masses,“ we are told, demand free 
coinage before even the Sherman law shall be repealed. What 
“ masses,” Mr. President? The“ mass“ of 45,000 in Nevada? 
Yes The mass of 84,000inIdaho? Yes. Even the overwhelm- 
ing mass of 412,000 in Colorado? Yes. These are the masses,” 
the allied“ masses.” And being masses they hold massmeet- 
ings and adopt bloodthirsty resolutions, and threaten to annihi- 
late anybody or anything thatstands between them and a double 
price for the product of their mines. That is what is called 
an outpouring of public sentiment. Understand me. I do not 
blame the people of the mining States. I would like to see them 
get all they want and more. But what absurdity to designate 
their expression as public opinion. It is not public opinion. 
It is self-interest. And it is not a very loud cry at that. t the 
Congress of the United States enact to-morrow a law providing 
for the free coinage of leather, or even the purchase of $50,000,- 
000 worth per annum at twice its actual value, and I will guaran- 
tee a massmeeting in a single ward of the city of Newark, N. J., 
larger than can be raised in the whole State of Nevada to protest 
in the most vociferous tones against its ‘‘demonetization.” 

Unlike those Senators from the far West who indignantly 
deny that they have any personal concern in the disposition of 
this measure, I frankly admit, Mr. President, that I have a very 
strong self-interest. I have the misfortune—for it is a misfor- 
tune at the present time to be a manufacturer. My factories, 
in common with those of my neighbors are closed. They can 
not be reopened while the present conditions continue. Re- 
sumption of business therefore would mean much tome. And 
yet my interest is so trifling when compared with the interests 
of the thousands who are dependent upon their daily toil for 
their daily bread that perhaps I should feel ashamed even to ad- 
mit it. 

The point which I desire to emphasize is that a Senator need 
not hail from Nevada, or Colorado, or even bleeding Kansas to 
speak authoritatively for the workingmen of this country. It 
is easy, Mr. President, to charge that the representative of a 
rich and populous community is necessarily the representative 
of only capital and corporate interests. I think it may be the 
part of wisdom to treat such insinuations, which have been made 
with pron freedom upon this floor, with the contemptuous silence 
which they deserve. But, I desire to say that, while the great 
majority of the citizens of the State which I have the honor to 
represent in part, are uncommon, rather than common people, 
they know no ciassesand have sufficient self-reliance and self-re- 
spect to ask no favors of the Government beyond the right to 
work out their own destinies without restraint of legislation. 

I have heard that the hard times are over, that confidence has 
returned, and that no further apprehension need be felt. That 
statement has been made on this floor as proof that repeal is‘no 
longer needed. Sir, I would be the last member of this Senate 
to 1 so much as a straw in the path of returning prosperity, 
and I should hesitate to expressan opinion upon the relative 
vantages in theory of gold and silver or both as the basis of our 
currency against the views of those who have made the subject 
a life-long study. But of the direct effect upon business of re- 
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taining the Sherman act upon our statute books I do feel quali- 
fied to , for the simple reason that I have both seen and 
felt the ediate result of the distrust for which that policy is 
responsible. 


Ispeak earnestly upon this point, Mr. President, because as a 
business man I know that not only the success and prosperity of 
the employers of labor, but the well-being, happiness and ulmost 
the very oxisianoa of hundreds and thousands of workingmen are 
trembling in the balance to-day and are dependent upon complete 
restoration of public faith. 

It is true that instant relief followed the quick response of the 
House to the demand of the country, but it was only partial re- 
lief and only temporary. Already the reaction consequent upon 
the disappointment at the inaction of this body is being felt, and 
it is gaining strength every day. 

Let the business world be once convinced that the repeal of 
the Sherman act is impossible, and a period of depression and 
hardship will be inaugurated such as this country has not ex- 
perienced in a generation. 

These, Mr. President, are but a few of the many things I have 
heard during the past twomonths. Butthere isone thing which 
I have not heard. I have not heard in all this discussion one 
solitary word spoken in defense of the law which the President 
of the United States, in obedience to the demand of the country, 
has asked us to repeal. The only excuse offered for the obstrue- 
tive policy of the minority is that their wishes regarding finan- 
„5 must be gratified before they will consent to a 
vote. 

For that and no other purpose this evil thing, this harmful 
and iniquitous law, which has not a defender * the world, 18 
maintained and used asa club to force the many to yield to the 
few. It is the old plea, advanced by every man engaged in un- 
worthy work since the world began, of the end justifying the 
means. I Tuly appreciate the wisdom and perhaps necessity of 
maintaining the greatestlatitude of debate and consideration in 
this body, but, sir, I have no hesitation in denouncing such a 
policy as un-American, dishonest, and discreditable. 

Weare told by the opponents of this measure that they do not 
deal with the merits of the Sherman act because simple repeal 
is no longer the question. It was the question—the only ques- 
tion. tay I ask, sir, who has changed it? Did the President 
of the United States even hint at any other in his message to 
Congress? Has he since uttered a word indicating so much as 
a doubt that tuis “‘cowardly makeshift” should be wiped from the 
statute books at once? Is it not true that whatever change has 
taken place has been made by those who did not dare and do not 
dare to-day to face the original and only issue raised by the 
President's message? 

But sir, I grant that simple repeal is no longer the question. 
Fair, honest, and legitimate debate upon that subject ceased long 
ago. The traditions of the Senate are now being used to defesa 
the will of the people. The courtesy of the Senate is employed 
to defeat the will of a majority of the Senate. The question has 
changed. It is no longer simple repeal. It is not silver coin- 
age. It is not bimetallism. It is not monometallism. It is not 
banking. The question which this Senate must now determine 
is whether it shall nullify the first essential principle of popu- 
lar government by conferring upon the minority the power to 
make the laws. 

How that question can best be answered I can not say. If by 
cloture, then [am in favor of cloture. If by a continuous session, 
then I will be one of forty-three Senators to remain in this Capi- 
tol until a vote shall be taken, If by preventing consideration 
of any other subject until this shall be disposed of, then I will 
join with any other Senator for that Li ei Party pledges, 
tariff legislation, election bills, appropriations—all fade into in- 
significance when confronted by an attempt to rob the people of 
their first and greatest privilege. 

The minority, Mr. President, has many rights, all of which, 
and perhaps a few more, have been enumerated with great care 
in this debate. But under the theory of government by the 
people and under the Constitution of the United States the 
majority has one right. That, sir, is the right to rule. And to 
uphold that right I for one am ready and ng tostand squarely 
upon the issue raised by the President for the people—not an- 
other week nor another month but, if need be, for years. 

Mr. President, I am £ Democrat. I ee in part a Demo- 
cratic State, a State which has never faltered in its support of 
Democratic principles, and whose representatives have never 
failed to uphold the doctrines of Jeffersonand Jackson. During 
the long period of party disaster and despair which followed the 
civil war, when her sister States, New York and Connecticut 
and eyen Indiana forsook theirallegiance, New Jersey remained 
steadfast and true. To the people of the South during those 
long years of 1 pea wrongs and oppression she must indeed 
have appeared as the beacon light of the North, 

So, sir, as one who in common with the majority of her citi- 
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zens has felt a pride in that loyalty, I think I have aright to 
address the Senators from the Southern States who are opposed 
to repeal, not as one who has sought a temporary alliance for 
the accomplishment of his own purpose, but as a brother who 
has been tried in every partisan warfare Gurig te past thirty 
years and has never been found wanting. I e no complaint 
of the gratitude expressed by the Senator from Tennessee to 
those Senators from the far Western States who aided in repul- 
sing the latest attack upon the liberties of the Southern people, 
but I can not refrain from calling his attention to the fact that 
at least one of the Republicans who gaye his vote to that cause 
is now as earnest a supporter of the policy of the Democratic 
President as he was then of the Democratic party. 

I think I may add also without fear of contradiction or of giv- 
ing offense, that the desertion of a single Northern Democratic 
Senator at that critical time would have been fatal to the opposi- 
tion. Two of those Senators represented the State of New Jer- 
sey. There was no doubt at any moment of their 3 
They were the old friends. The others were the new. tween 
them now has arisen the difference which is breaking party ties 
and severing the friendships of the past. On the one hand are 
representatives of a political party which has pursued the peo- 
ple of the South with all the relentless energy of vindictive 

tisanship. They rendered a single service. On the other 

and stand the members of their own party who in all these 

years have never failed to roepond to a call for help, and who 
now for the first time ask a single service in return. 

If the requestseemed to me unreasonable I should not expect nor 
desire thatit be granted. Butitis both reasonableand just. We 
Democrats of the North do not ask you of the South to vote con- 
trary to your convictions. We ask you simply to vote. And 
that we have aright to ask in the nameof the Democratic y 
which has been intrusted with power by the people and be 
held by them responsible. So Isay now to my friends on this 
side of the Chamber, ghall the old ties be broken and new ones 
formed? Shall the first great opportunity for which we have 
been fighting shoulder to shoulder for years to redeem party 
pledges and maintain the ascendency of Democracy be cast 
aside? Have you lost faith in those who have not once deserted 
your cause in à generation? Have you ceased to believe the man 
whose nomination at Chicago your people and mine united in 
demanding? My friends, you have indeed come to the partin 
of the ways. Which shall it be—the old friends or the new? 
[Applause in the 5 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina 

Mr. IRB]. 
: Mr. CR BY. Mr. President, I am the only farmer in the Sen- 
ate, the only member of this body whose sole aN ATEN farm- 
ing. I represent the farming element of South olina, but I 
can also say, for I feel, that I represent the farming and produc- 
ing element of the entire nation. I believe that it will not be 
denied that the farmers of this country have a deep, vital inter- 
est in the great question now at issue before the Senate. That 
interest is not something new. Their relations to the money 
question, while they have always been close, became very promi- 
nent and came home to them in a most practical and substantial 
manner when the demonetization of silver was effected in 1873. 
That was to them a new era, not unlike that, in many ts, of 
the new conditions with which they were confronted at the close 
ofthe war. When the war closed the soldier of the South returned 
to a land which had lost everything. The difficulties with which 
he was beset have often been described, but I believe never with 
adequate force or detail, nor shall I attempt it now. 

I could perhaps sum it all up in the statement that he came 
out of the war without money, without home, and without hope. 
He left ruin behind him as he 9 his home, and he found 
it there on his return. His flelds were abandoned for years, the 
soil had deteriorated, debts had accumulated, his home was in 
ruins; there was utter desolationat home and in the fields. The 
returned farmer, and even those who were not soldiers, began 
life anew, opposed by obstacles such as seldom fall to the lot of 
an industrious people. 

I could draw a picture of the misfortunes, the terrible strug- 

les made by my people to restore their fallen fortunes, of the 
farois sacrifices, of the long and patient endurance of want, 
self-denial, and all the ills of enforced poverty; but as I have 
said that has all been vividly depicted in the history written 
and unwritten of our country. But through all that trying 

riod our people remained as they were from the beginning, 
Pemont of Democrats. Although bankrupt in fortune, they 
clung with devotion to their political heritage, and, by the in- 
domitable courage which they exhibited on the field of battle, 
they had to a large extent recouped their fortunes in the period 
from 1865 to 1873, when the act destroying the money of the plain 


le was passed. 
ron that i time to this the farmer has grown poorer and 
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poorer, but through it all he has stood like an iron wall in de- 
fense of the principles and doctrines of the Democratic party, 
hoping through 1 to be allowed to make an honest 


living and to get pay for his services as a laborer, a toiler, and 
producer. main reliance for this end was the restoration 
of the Democratic party to power in both branches of Congress; 
but it has been in vain, for now that we are in control we are 
asked to yield to the forces which have always and persistently 
opposed us. 

As the representative of our people I would be derelict in my 
duty were I to fail at this time to voice their sentiments and to 
utter in this presence their solemn protest against what is now 
threatened to be enacted. Our people are Democrats from prin- 
ciple. The Democratic party is their party. They do not pro- 
pose to be driven out of it by the President or any of the self- 
constituted leaders of the Democratic party of this nation. A 
party is what the people who belong to it make it and demand 
that it shall be. y people were honestly opposed in the first 
place to the nomination of Mr. Cleveland. I am now opposed to 
the proposition under discussion. I am opposed to it use it 
is wrong and undemocratic. I am opposed to it as a man, asa 
Senator, and as a Democrat. 

This country is now supposed to have a Democratic majority 
in the House and Senate anda Democratic Executive,and 5 
to say that no man in this honorable body, or out of it, has tried 
harder to reconcile his ideas of duty and responsibility with the 
wishes of the Executive and his friends, who now propose to co- 
erce the Senate, than 1 have. I come, sir, from the cradle of 
true Democracy. It has produced some of the greatest and 
best Democratic statesmen that ever lived. I believe as firml 
in Democratic principles as I do in my Bible, and I always wi 
contend that the only way to steer the ship of state clear of the 
shoals and rocksof socialism and anarchy is by a return to true 
Democratic principles in the administration of affairs. 

It is the love and fealty I bear to the cause of Democracy that 
has prompted me to keep silent and strain every nerve in an ef- 
fort to conform, if possible, to the wishes and policy of the pow- 
ers that be in the Democratic party; but, sir, when I see the 
mantle of Democracy used to cover Republican monopolists while 
they rob the great common people, this same sentiment that has 
prompted me to silence and obedience bids me imperatively to 
call a halt and revolt against such an imposition upon Democ- 
racy and justice as is now proposed. I can not keep my seat and 
see the banner of Democracy submerged in the cesspool of Wall 
street greed, nor can I remain silent and see it polluted to the 
basest uses by the protected hand of monopolistic avarice from 
New England. 

Call it what you will, I propose to stand for true Democracy, 
so true, in fact, that I will denounce those who propose and fol- 
low Republican methods while masquerading in Democratic 
clothes, no matter who they may be—even to the President him- 
self. T am deeply grieved to say this, but honesty and truth 
compel me, and before I shall have finished my brief remarks— 
for I shall only occupy a few minutes—I propose to draw the line 
of demarcation between the Democracy and the Administration 
methods of to-day so plainly that never again in the history of 
this country need they be confounded. 

I am opposed to this measure as a man because my manhood 
revolts against the idea of settling a great national question by 
the physical endurance of the Senators. It is both humiliating 
and futile: Humiliating because it is an effort to apply cloture 
by physical force in order to shirk the moral responsibility; and 
is a mere makeshift that must excite the contempt of thinking, 
decent,and honest people throughout the world: Futile because 
the minority can not, will not yield while life remains. I mean 
by this that knowing as I do that a large majority of the people 
of South Carolina are not in favor of the repeal of the Sherman 
law without substituting some provision that will improve the 
financial system of the nation, it is my duty, and the duty of all 
who believe as I do, to resist any and all physical opposition to 
us in the discharge of our obligations and 8 
as there is a breath of life in us. We have no alternative com- 
patible with honor: and should we die at our posts I have no 
doubt that our constituents would elect others to fill our places 
who would do the same. Hence the barbarous effort to coerce 
by brute force must in the end prove futile. 

I am opposed to it as a Senator because it is incompatible with 
the dignity of this honorable body. This is the hest delib- 
erative body in the nation. Here we have many of our wisest 


men, questions presented are weighed by men of the most ma- 


ture judgment and 5 and to admit that any ques- 
tion can not be decided by reason and discussion without a per- 
sonal conflict of physical force or endurance is to reflect upon 
the sincerity of the members of this honorable body. It iscon- 
trary to the laws and usages which have always governed the 
deliberations of the Senate. Every law and usage of this body 
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from its foundation has been based u 
here Senators would engage in men 


m the presumption that 
conflict only. It is con- 

to the Constitution of the United States, because according 
to that democratic document the three branches of the Govern- 
ment were supposed to be cobrdinate und independent of each 
other, and effort to coerce this body at the bidding of the 
Executive is a bold and t violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution which, if now tolerated, will be a precedent for the 
future prostitution of the Senate to the complete and absolute 
domination of the Executive. 

I have said that my people were opposed from the first to the 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland. They entered their protest, vio- 
lent as some people would say, in y, 1892, op his nom- 
ination. For this they have been condemned, but unjustly so. 
They opposed him through their representatives to the very last 
at Chicago, but, true and loyal Democrats as they have always 
been, they supported him at the general election and gave him 
50,000 majority over Mr. Harrison, thereby giving practical dem- 
onstration of their devotion to the Democracy. They believed 
that the Democratic party of this nation would be true to the 
promises of its platform, and with this understanding they sup- 
ported Mr. Cleveland. 

For myself I have always been a Democrat. TIhave never voted 
other than the Democratic ticket. I have the honor to be the 
chairman of the Democratic party in South Carolina. By the 
Democratic party I was elected to the high position which I now 
hold; but as a Democrat, true, as I sincerely believe, to all of its 
principles, I must demand that a halt be called upon this un- 
usual, gular, and outrageous proceeding by Senators favor- 
ing the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. 

If the Democratic party are responmible for the laws which are 
enacted or re ed during this Administration, the Democrats 
alone should decide the policy of our party. I would be willing 
to submit this or any other question to the caucus of the Demo- 
crats of this Congress, and if a majority decide against my opin- 
ions I should yield; but I must and do now most solemnly protest 
against the right of a minority of the Democratic Senators to 
use Republicans to coerce into submission a majority of the Dem- 
ocratic Senators and to enact laws to which the Democratic 
party of this nation are opposed. f 

We believe that it was unjust, unfair, and undemocratic for the 
national convention to use the representatives ol Republican 
States to foist upon us a nominee that does not represent us, but 
it is also flagrantly wrong that that nominee, after his election. 
should use the Republican party to pass laws that mean ruin and 
destruction to the plainer and poorer class of the Southand West. 
We are told that it is all right for the minority to desert the 
platform and use Republicans to enact this law which a majority 
of Democrats oppose, but that it would be treason for me to de- 
sert the platform upon the question of tariff reform. 

This is a paip absurdity, because the Administration 
forces, by allying themselves with Republicans to enact measures 
in the interest of the wealthy and favored class and opposed to the 
interest of the masses of the people, establish a precedent and 
place themselves in an attitude which not only justifies us who I 
truly believe represent the people, but makes it in my opinion 
our den duty to oppose such tariff laws as may meet the ap- 
proval and be presen by this unholy alliance. If this great 
crime against the people is Bd sees by them in regard to 
this, the most important of o legislative questions now be- 
fore the people, I dare to not follow them, and my people will 
sustain me, upon the other questions of lesser importance. 

And when I say that I will not follow them upon other Sue: 
tions, I mean to convey the idea that the le of South Caro- 
lina will no longer follow the leadership of men who assume 
that they are the Democratic party of the nationand reflect and 
75 utterance alone to true Democratic principles and doc- 


I mean to say that any tariff law, any revision of the tariff 
which shall be offered here under the same aus as those 
which now propose to commit the crime against silver, will be 
a to such wy ars Sy bd preclude any 5 

support. tar W, sir, prepared by the hy iti- 
cal alliance, now marshaling its ranks for the ee by 
force of the voice of the people in this Chamber, must ine vita- 
bly be regarded by the rank and file of the Democracy of the 
United States as a part of the conspiracy against silver desired 
to be consummated here. Such being the case, when I assume 
the attitude that I have indicated, I believe that I speak for the 
people of my State. 

As for them and myself, there could never be a desertion of, 
any withdrawal from the Democratic party, so cy Racy it pursues 
the policies of its platform. The Democrats of the United States, 
sir, prefer to follow the tlorm of the Democratic party than 
that contingent of the c Senators who have plainly 


abandoned the platform on this question, and who, sustained by 
the Executive, are endeavoring to commit a crime, which, in 
my judgment, could never beexpiated except by the utter over- 
throw of the Democratic party at the next national election. 
The ple of F want a revision of the tariff, but they 
are that question shall be relegated to the reur 
for a quarter of a century rather than to see the financial ques- 
tion solved in the manner pro by the Administration. I 
know that I eens my people when I tell you that, with tariff 
revision and the demonetization of silver, they would be still 
hopelessly wrecked; for what good would the revision of the 
tariff do them if they were so poor that they could not reap the 
benefit of the low poe under an alleged revised tariff? Iknow 
that I represent them when I tell you as a Democrat that I will 
not be coerced. I despise the patronage which has been so 
ruthlessly withheld from 90 per cent of the honest and genuine 
Democrats of my State. : 
Ifitis found necessary to overpower us with Republican votes in 
this Senate I dare to tell you that you can not revise the tariff. 
You call that treason, but I answer if that be treason make 
the most of it. I desire, however, onthis point to be distinctly 
understood, and to make myself perfectly plain to the minds of 
every Senator present and the country at in making this 
statement. Ido not make it as a threat nor for the purpose of 
coercing, or introducing any element of violence into this dis- 
cussion. I make it with reluctance and deep regret, and would 
fone avoid the responsibility of taking this position, but I be- 
ve it a solemn duty to the producers of this nation in every 
State, and especially to the noble, patriotic, and liberty-loving 
people of South Carolina, to raise the hand of warning and place 
those who seem intoxicated with power, upon positive notice 
that if they ruthlessly and by the aid of Republican votes over- 
ride our wishes in this, the most important of all the questions 
of public policy, I for one will not follow their lead another step. 
do not wish for a moment to be understood as wavering 
my allegiance to the importance of tariff reform, but this meas- 
ure I deem of the greatest importance, and I firmly believe that 
it has the unqualified indorsement of a majority of the people, 
but the tariff law, when presented in this body, if it ever is pre- 
sented for a vote, will be decided by a strict party vote, and I 
am unwilling to follow a fraction of the Democratic party that 
will prepare that law after they have depended upon the Re- 
publican party to assist them in carrying a measure of more im- 
rtance—the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 


We 

I mean by this to say that the presumption is clear and con- 
clusive, on account of the present attitude of the Administration 
and itsfriends toward the Republican contingent in Congress, that 
they have made concessions and agreements in regard to tariff 
reform and the retention of Republicans in office in exchange 
for Republican support of the ing measure. Belie this, 
I conceive the position which I nowand here take to be the only 
one compatible with true Democracy and personal honor. 

The Administration may coerce, command, and control one 
branch of Congress and perhaps some members of this body, but 
it can not and will not control me or my people. As for myself, 
Iam not one of the silver men who for or will accept any 
compromise short of the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
a ratio of 16 to 1, or the complete rehabilitation of silver as a 


aro metal. 
issue is broader and deeper than the mere dollars and 
cents involved in the solution of the silver problem or any solu- 
tion of the money question. It goes to the very foundations of 
this system of government, and calis for a decision upon the 
ibility of the perpetuation of Democratic institutions. A 
e government, such as this, can only exist while it commands 
e love, and fealty of its subjects; and it can only 
re. a higher development and a more glorious achievement 
by bestowing its greatest rewards and honors upon wisdom, 
merit, integrity, honesty, virtue, frugality, and industry, there- 
by en ing those virtues and stimulating the youth of the 
land to strive for them. 

On the other hand, when political success is known to be the 
result of low cunning or the suppression of principle, and the 
highest gifts and honors of the nation are bestowed as a reward 
for a pliant conscience, a premium is placed upon corruption, 
and it would be a thousand times better to sweep away all sem- 
blance of popular government at once and resort toa monarchy. 
Despotism crushes, while corruption debases. Of all things, 
8 practices and methods, Which depend upon the corrupt 
use of power for success, are most to be dreaded in this form of 
government. It is better, sir, for the present ills to continue 
until we can agree upon a just and equitable solution of them, 
30000 
a spectacle of a Democratic ority com e 
ct at under the whip and spur of Executive in order to 
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flegislate in opposition to the wishes and financial interests of 
the great masses of the people. f : 

Again, I bid you of the opposition halt! Halt before it is for- 
ever too late. e have now come to the forks of the road, and 

T, for one, will perish before I prove recreant to the high trust 
weposed in me by the true Democracy of South Carolina. Apply 
the torture you propose, if you , but the proud spirit of 
American liberty will no more heed such tactics than thechaste 
moon heeds the baying ofa mangy cur. Thisproud, this grand, 
this truly American spirit of pure Democracy will pass on to 

igher and grander achievement based on absolute truth, equity, 
and justice. 

From the very moment you vote to perpetrate this proposed 
act, which I believe to be acrime against the productive interests 
of the nation, neithermy mae nor I will longer follow your lead. 

Again, and in conclusion, I beg of you as you love your country 
and its glorious history, halt! As you love the Democratic party 
and its pure principles, halt! And as you love the priceless 
boon of civil liberty, and would transmit it as an uns d her- 
itage to posterity, halt! Ihave given you fair anog, and if 
the Democracy be now divided the entire responsibility must 
rest upon you. [Applause in the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e Chair desires to admonish 
the galleries that demonstrations of approval or disapproval of 
what occurs on the floor of the Senate arein violation of the rules 
of the Senate, and a repetition of the conduct on the part of those 
in the galleries will lead to their being cleared. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Missouri yield tome for 
a moment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I must decline to yield any further. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is only in regard to the printing of some 
maps accompanying a commmunication which came to the Sen- 
ate yesterday, and to the printing of which the Senator then ob- 

ected. 
; Mr. COCKRELL. I think that can be done afterwards. I 
have yielded more time than I anticipated, and I am anxious to 


roceed. 
* The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri is 
entitled to the floor. 


[Mr. COCKRELL resumed, and concluded his speech. See 
Appendix.] ; 

Mr. ALLEN addressed the Senate, in continuation of the 
speech begun by him on the 7th instant. After having spoken 
some time, 

Mr. DUBOIS said: Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to 


me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, it has the hour of 6 
o’elock, the usual time of adjournment. e Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. VOORHEES], who has charge of this bill, usually 
moves to adjourn at that hour. I ask him if he is going to make 
that motion this evening? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I feel it to be my highest 
duty not to make that motion this evening, but, on the contrary, 
toask the Senate to stay together in continuous session until the 
pending measure is disposed of. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
for a few moments longer? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. À 

Mr. DUBOIS. The statement of the Senator from Indiana 
means that the Senate is to be held in continuous session until 
the pending bill is brought to a vote in the Senate, or until it is 
demonstrated that it can not be brought to a vote. i 

I feel that this is a fair statement, having in mind the notice 
served on the Senate last Saturday by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, as well as the presentattitude of 
the Senator and his supporters. 

I should be pleased to consider the situation in a dispassionate 
manner with those who are resorting to this unjust and unusual 
procedure, Let us be frank with each- other in an honest pre- 
sentation of facts in order to avert, if possible, the undignified 
and ancalled-for exhibition which we will afford the country. 

The question before us is far-reaching and most important. I 
t I do not overstate when I say that its settlement for 
or against silver will more directly affect this country for good 
or bad than any legislation which has been before Congress 
for thirty years. It should be debated, then, with calmness and 
without prejudice. The reason of Senators should be appealed 
to. This es greeny should not be rushed through by inhuman 
methods and brute force. Thereis no argument in that which 
will satisfy Senators or the country. - 

You can not charge the opponents of the pending measure 


with having resorted to obstructive methods. Itis true the 
have debated and discussed the question. You can not and w 
not charge them with having w. ly wasted time for purposes 
of delay. I have been at some pains to examine the RECORD and 
find that while the 32 opponents of repeal have spoken, 22 of its 
champions have also spoken. 

I pe, to carefully prepared and set speeches. There have 
been as many if not more interruptions and colloquies brought 
on by the friends than by the opponents of repeal. The friends 
of the ding bill have consumed about one-third of the time 
of the ate in discussing this measure. With this record all 
must admit that if there has been any delay it can not be laid 
at our doors alone. I desire to call attention to this pertinent 
fact, Which is also taken from the RECORD: During the past three 
weeks there have been numerous roll calls to ascertain if a quo- 
rum was . On many of those calls more Senators who 
are friendly to silver answered to their names than antisilver 
Senators. On no one of those calls did 32 antisilver Senators 
respond. At any time the silver men could have stopped the 
business of the Senate 3 refraining from answering to 
their names. We have n more anxious to proceed than have 
our opponents and have constantly furnished a quorum. 

I desire, too, to state the position of individual Senators on the 
pending bill so that the country may understand it. Any Sen- 
ator may verify my statement by checking up the Senate roll. 

There are 39 Senators who favor unconditional repeal; 38 Sen- 
ators are opposed to unconditional repeal, and would so vote. 
Eight Senators are against free coinage and uncondi- 
tional repeal, and -desire a compromise between the two which 
will furnish a constant and continued use of silver. Some of 
these eight have introduced amendments which they would pre- 
fer, but all of them are anxious to reach a basis of settlement on 
acompromise. I admit that mostlikely every oneof these eight 
Senators would vote for unconditional repeal if forced to a vote. 
Their reasons are honorable and sufficient for themselves and 
their motives are not questioned. They would much prefer not 
to be forced to vote on the pending bill, however. 

Another fact, which is important, must be patent to Senators. 
The country has been steadily drifting to the silver side. While 
the daily newspapers in the large cities, and the bankers, are 
abusive and intolerant and clamorous for repeal, the people are 
making their wishes known to Senators through public meet- 
ings, private communications, and country papers in such a man- 
ner as to make their influence felt. 

New York City has been most anxious for repeal, to judge 
from its press and the activity of its moneyed interests, yet 
Republican State convention, in its platform adopted last week, 
says not one word on the subject, but, on the contrary, favors 
bime They have no word of condemnation of our course, 
and none of praise for yours. It is significant, and I am ve 
glad that the party to which I belong is coming so quickly nd 
unmistakably to the support of silver and the people. 

I have gone thus somewhat into detail, sho the conditions 
which exist in the Senate and outside of it, to make plain the 
lack of cause, uselessness, and unfairness of resorting to the 
methods which you have apparently inaugurated. 

You know as well before you start in as you will when you 
emerge that you must fail. Conditions such asexist in the den 
ate preclude all hope of radical legislation. You are as likely 
to a free-coinage bill as you are to absolutely destroy silver. 
It looks as though you were trying to convince someone outside 
of this Chamber of something which you already know your- 
selves. Even if you accomplish that, the result will not justify 
the ordeal which you will compel Senators to undergo. ere 
are distinguished Senators on this floor, now in the decline of 
life, who have served the Republic with patriotism and honor 
for many years. Their brains are as clear and their convictions 
as strong as thirty years ago. 

In a combat where learning and ability is a factor, younger 
men would be at a disadvantage; but in a game of this sort, re- 
quiring nating Doi physical strength, they are placed at tre- 
mendous if not gerous odds. Unless the reasons are power- 
ful you should not put these Senators (some of whom, also, are 
not well) to this test. They are entitled to our solicitude and 
care. They have our most profound respect and admiration. 


| They merit this on account of their greatabilities. If my friend, 


the distinguished Senator from Ind , will pardon me, I class 
him with the Senators I have just been describing; and I can not 
think he desires to subject himself or other Senators whom he 
sees around him to this hardship. His well-known kindness of 
heart precludes such a thought. He is impelled by that stro 

sense of duty which has always been his guide, and he himself 
no doubt will.submit to this tortureas long as nature holds out. 


Is there any sense in it or justification for it? We think not. 
We regard it as unusual and indefensible. We have never in- 
terposed any obstructions even to the long hours which the Sen- 
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ate has been keeping. We have maintained a quorum for you 
and have offered no objection to your management of business. 
lf you have concluded to abandon appeals to reason and judg- 
ment and to risk the settlement of this great question to the test 
of which side can stand the most punishment, we desire to give 
notice now that we shall protect our side inevery way possible. 
We will insist that you furnish the quorum, and that you keep 
it constantly in the Chamber even if it necessitates innumerable 
roll calls. e will not aid you in this or in anything else which 
will tend to prolong the strug le and the discomfort of all. The 
responsibility for what is to follow must rest with you as wellas 
its physical effect upon individual Senators. 

r. VOORHEES, Mr. President, the great respect I enter- 
tain for the Senator from Idaho, and the more than respect, the 
affection I bore his father in his lifetime, precludes me from any 
feeling of resentment toward the somewhat dictatorial tone he has 
adopted. As he grows into the ranks of those he commiserates 
has a little more age, perhaps he will not assume so much; and 1 
would now suggest to him the old saying, Let him who taketh 
his armor off t himself, and not he who puts it on.” We will 
see later on who fails in this transaction. I feel that my feet are 
on a rock, and there I shall stand and vindicate a great and 


W le. 
ut before I go further, I ask the Senator from Idaho whether 
he will fix any future day to take a vote? Willhe fix a dayatall 
on which he will be willing to vote? He has assumed to have 
a majority here, or so near it that this is a doubtful question. I 
gest to him that we try and settle that doubtful question; 
and if he will indicate a day I will be obliged tohim. I willsay 
in this connection I have tried to be liberal on the subject of 
freedom of debate. I think I have succeeded. I have succeeded 
beyond the approval of a good many people away from here who 
do not understand the situation. I have not cramped the boun- 
daries of discussion. We have had a great debate, and if it was 
the plea now that Senators on the other side had not fully dis- 
— cussed this question, I would have more toleration for the propo- 
sition of obstruction than I have now. Therefore, I ag ask 
the Senator from Idaho whether he will name a day at any time 
for a vote? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Does the Senator want an answer now? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I thank the Senator very much for his kind 
allusions to myself; but he knows as well as I do that there are 
distinguished Senators on this floor who have made a study of 
this subject for years and who have not been heard. The fact 
is it has n very difficult for Senators to get an 8 to 
make s hes. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
not siaha speech on this question. He has been cut off. He 
has made pes of speeches, buthe has not made a continuous 
speech. e Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] has not spoken 
at all, and there are other Senators. There have been at least 
half as many speeches made on your side as ours, and some of 
them need answering. I can not tell, nor can any one tell, when 
the debate should properly close on this subject. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, can I not get my young and 
esteemed friend to indicateapproximately some time when those 
Senators could get done s ing? I should be very glad if he 
would make a suggestion of how much time, or nearly how much 
time, would be satisfactory? But without pressing him further, 
I understand the situation perfectly well. There will be no day 
named. If there could be a day named on the other side of the 
Chamber or on this side by the opponente of the pending bill we 
would come to an understanding directly. It is because obstruc- 
tion pure and simple is resorted to against legislation that we 
are in the condition we are now. 

I regret extremely, Mr. President, to have to resort to the 
methods now before us; but the Senator from Idaho is mistaken 
when he says they are unusual. They have been resorted to 
hundreds of times. This is not the first time by very many that 
I have sat under the gaslight in the years I have been here. I 
have sat here all night on great questions and looked at the 
stars as they faded out of the sky in the morning. So it is not 
unusual. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senatorfrom Indiana permit me tosug- 
gest that the Bland-Allison bill, passed by the friends of silver, 
was passed at a session which lasted until about 5 o'clock in the 


se oa I 

Mr. VOORHEES. There are so many such instances that 
they pass before my memory like a kaleidoscope, and I can not 
distinguish them. 

The Senator from Idaho said it was unjust. Who makes it 
unjust? He speaks of it as inhuman. Well, I am not inhuman 
in my nature. It is not my e ee to hurt anybody; I would 
have let the fly out of the window as soon as Uncle Toby did, but 
Tam here char; with a t duty, together with Senators 
around me. It is the duty of legislation. e must go forward. 


I would have been glad to have done so at an earlier period, but 
I had no rule to enable me, and whether young men or old men, 
we have to present the spectacle to the world of testing our 
physical endurance to get to a vote upon a question like this. 

Sir, this episode in our history will result in reforming the 
rules of this body. Iam ready at the proper time (not in con- 
nection with heated discussion as we are in now) to vote for some 
measure by which a termination of debate can be reached. Other- 
wise this body will lose its proper influence and standing before 
the American people and before the world. 

Yes, I repeat, that this body must have rules by which to con- 
clude discussion and reach a vote of a character higher, more 
reasonable, more sensible, and more decent than the rule under 
which we are acting now. 

I stand here asking the opponsnia of the bill whether they will 
name any day, and they will not; whether they will name any 
time, and they will not; and they will resort then to dilator 
measures to prevent action being taken atall. Who is to quit? 
Who is to stop? 

Sir, [would rather be carried from this desk feet foremost and 
be laid to sleep at my dear home in Terre Haute forever than to 
yield the principle t the majority has the right to govern. I 
stand here for the highest principle of free government known 
to men or known to history. We started in here some weeks ago 
to discuss the repeal of a bad measure of financial legislation. I 
have nothing to say on that question now, but we have reached 
a higher question than that. We have reached the principal 
question of free government. We have reached the greatest 
problem of free constitutional government. We have reached 
the question whether we have a Government that can adminis- 
ter itself by a lawful majority. 

Idle, vapid talk has taken place in the papers in regard to 
abolishing the Senate of the United States. The Senate of the 
United States can no more be abolished than the Constitution 
for it is a great part thereof; but it can be governed by rules of 
its own making so as to make it aself-acting, a proper and area- 
sonable body of deliberation and legislation. 

I confess, sir, that when I confronted this question, when it 
fell to my fortune to manage the pending bill and I found how 

werless I was, it almost paralyzed my energies of action. | 
ound myself clothed with a mighty responsibility, a keen, eager, 
hungry expectation on the part of the public for speedy action, 
without any power at all to respond toit. Never, sir, do desire 
to be placed in such an attitude again. Never do I desire any 
other man to be so placed, and he never shall be if by my agency 
a reform can take place in the rules of this body whereby a gen- 
tleman standing in the attitude I am here to-night shall be 
clothed with power, power under the rules, power under the 
Constitution, power under the laws, not lawless power butpower 
regulated by law, to bring about a vote. 

Mr. President, I am tender of minorities; I would not injure 
the minority here, but shall the minority govern? Answer me, 
Shall the minority govern? Somebody has to rule. Somebody 
has tocontrol this body. Shallit be the minority or the majority? 

The Senator from Idaho signified that possibly they had a 
majority, and then I said let us ascertain that by a vote and we 
will submit to it gladly, willingly, if we are the minority, will 
you? No. Then the question comes whether or not we have 
a government at all. The question comes whether the Senate 
can be governed bya majority, or whether that vicious principle 
in government, the most vicious known in human history, that 
the few shall govern the many, shall obtain. Throughout my life, 
which in some of its parts has been a stormy one and is not now 
short, I have stood for the rule of the majority, and whatever 
the majority pronounces under the forms of law ought to be 
gracefully submitted to. I stand for that simply to-night. 

I stand here not talking of 5 either. A great deal 
has been talked of compromise the last week. have not 
shared in it. There is a mighty principle involved in this ques- 
tion, and I am going to the end with it, so far as [am concerned. 
If I go down I will go down with my flag nailed to the masthead. 
If compromise is to take place, 8 on the principle 
that the minority has the right to dictate, it will be done by 
others and not by me. 

Mr. President, one or two other things I might say; in fact, I 
will. Isee myself criticised every day for the failure of tHe pas- 
sage of the pending bill at an earlier period. If there is a Sen- 
ator on either side of the Chamber, friend or foe of the measure 
who knows how that could have been done, and he will arise and 
convince me of that, I will remain silent forever hereafter. 

I have been criticised for my bearing towards the opponents of 
the bill. I saw in one paper, from Boston, I think, that I should 
have denounced the Senators opposed to repeal as feræ nature. 
wild animals. Sir, Iam proud of the fact that I have treated 
each representative of an American State as a Senator should be 
treated, so that when it is all over it will not be said that I have 
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narrowed my mind by any unworthy passions, that I have not 
belittled the place I hold here by casting aspersions upon Sen- 
ators who are sent here by States and are eee e peers 
of every other Senator. So far as I am concerned in this dis- 
cussion and the struggle on which we now are entering, pro- 
ceeding into the night, and to-morrow and to-morrow night, it 
will be conducted to the end upon the same principles of de- 
corum, dignity, honor, and fairness which have thus far char- 
acterized it. 

I have no criticism to make of the bearing of Senators in oppo- 
sition to the bill, The Senator from Idaho in his well-turned 
sentences said, awhile ago, that when the roll was called at 
times here during the last two weeks there were more of them 
in attendance than on our side. That is true; but the reason 
why there was not more vigilance on this side was my knowledge 
of the fact that an agreement entered into with the Senator 
from Colorado, who sits here near me [Mr. TELLER], was as 
binding as the Jaws of the Medes and Persians and would not be 
broken. I knew that perfectly well. 

Now, a word in regard to criticism upon what is styled leader- 
ship. Sir, I assume no leadership. Providence and the kind- 
ness of my people at home have placed me where I am, and I 
have to do my duty, but in doing so and in assuming the man- 

ement of the pill, how is it to be done except under the rules 
of the Senate? The rules of the Senate are the emanations of 
the Constitution of the United States; they are provided for in 
the Constitution; and when each Senator takes an oath upon his 
admission here he swears to support the Constitution, and con- 

uently the rules and laws which govern this body. I have 
had it suggested to me frequently, by letter and in the press, to 
o outside of the rules, to appeal to the Presiding Officer of this 
y to sustain me in a motion not provided for in the list of 
motions, not provided for in the rules, to proceed toa vote. I 
would as soon think of committing open high treason, or pri- 
vate murder, as to commit such a crime. Perjury is an ugly 
thing to rest upon the human soul. 

And now, while on this point, allow me to say another thing. 
This debate seems very long toa certain class of people. It, in- 
deed, seems long to us here, because we have all been in it and 
are tired. But you and I are aware, Mr. President, that there 
are instances in American history where debates have taken 
place in this body four times as long as this. When I am criti- 
cised for allowing debate, when I am criticised for granting 
freedom of discussion that has run now to eps Mgrs days of 
actual occupancy—in regular order—on this bill, because that 
has been done it has struck a great many people that too much 
liberty has been given. 

Why, sir, the admission of States, great questions involving 
personal freedom, the right of habeas corpus, trial by jury, the 
reconstruction and preservation of States, have occupied this 
body time and again until the debate in this case would appear 
but a speck of time. The admission of California and the settle- 
ment of the Territorial questions therewith connected lasted 
nearly seven months, almost entirely occupying the time of the 
Senate. The admission of Missouri and the compromise attend- 
ing it lasted nearly three months. OtherinstancesI might cite 
without number. 

But we will derive a lesson, nevertheless, in connection with 

ə present debate on account of this criticism, for it shows us 
that the question of money and financial stringency and crisis, 
trouble in monetary matters, are a farseverer test to the patience 
of the people than even the loss of the great foundation princi- 
ples of liberty or the exclusion of States from the Union. 

I must be pardoned for saying that this I think is about the 
first time certain moneyed c s and moneyed interests have 
ever taken notice of a long debate in the Senate, because it 
touches them as it never has before. But taking it all together 
I meet the situation with saying the best has been done which 
the rules permitted so far as I know; and now, and in de alt of 
any answer when a vote can be reached I invoke the spirit of 
wisdom, fairness, patience, and manhood on both sides, and we 
will proceed. 

Mr. President, I have not a doubt of the result. The majority 
can govern. The majority ought to govern. The majority must 
govern. Itis the law of our being that it should beso. The 
spirit of this Government is on my side of this question. The 
spirit of liberty regulated by that law is that, with proper respect 
for the rights of a minority, the legally ascertained majority 
must and shall govern. I feel at this important hour that we 
have swept beyond the magnitude of the mere repeal of the Sher- 
man act into the greater and higher question, shall this Govern- 
ment be a government of majority or shall a minority dictate? 
Shall the many govern or shall the few? 

r. HARRIS. Mr. President, it affords me great pleasure to 
say that certainly no Senator can gomplain of any want of liber- 
ty or kindness of conduct upon the part of the Senator from 


Indiana, in his management of the pending bill. It affords me 
quite as much pleasure to say that if he had been the veriest of 
martinets he was powerless to have secured action earlier than 
action may come, for while he has been courteous to every Sen- 
ator, he has been generous, liberal, and fair in his deportment 
in the management of the bill, he has from time, to time, and 
continuously, urged that its consideration be hastened and a 
conclusion reached at the earliest . moment. 

I hold the Senator from Indiana blameless in his management 
of the bill; and while it is now half after 6 o'clock, and we have 
been here in session since 11, making seven hours and a half of 
continuous session, long after the usual hour of adjournment, I 
desire to say for myself—and I know I voice the sentiment of 
several Senators on this side of the Chamber, who, like myself, 
will never vote for the unconditional repeal of the law under 
consideration—if the Senator from Indiana, in charge of the 
bill, desires us to sit here and go on, I will never ask the Senate 
to adjourn, nor will I vote for an adjournment. He shall have 
the session, so far as I can control it, as long as he may desire. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. So say we all. 

Mr. HARRIS. I know I voice the sentiment of several Sena- 
tor on this side, who, like myself, will never vote for uncondi- 
tional repeal, who would gladly meet upon any reasonable com- 
promise ground, and adjust this question and settle it upon a 
compromise ground. But if we can not do that, so far as I am 
concerned, and so far as the few Senators who I know are in full 
sympathy with my views are concerned, you will not beannoyed 
by any motions to adjourn. We will stay with you. I am not 
quite as robust as I was forty years ago; but I will stay here and 
answer the roll call. 

Mr. President, this is all I care to say. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as one of those who is 2 
and has been opposed to the passage of House bill No. 1, I can 
not permit the observations of the Senator from Indiana to pass 
without a brief notice. 

Like the Senator from Tennessee, I acquit the Senator from 
Indiana—if any such acquittance is necessary—of any illiberality 
or ungenerous conduct or unfairness in the m ement of the 
pending bill; and if the Senator will permit me to say it in his 
presence, he is incapable of injustice or unfairness or ungener- 
osity, whether as to minorities or majorities. But when the 
Senator states that the issue now confronting us is whether the 
Government shall stop whether the Senate of the United States 
is omena of self-government, I submit to him he has gone one 
step beyond the issue. 

Are we to be told, sir—is this country to be impressed with the 
conviction, that because House bill No. 1 can not pass the Sen- 
ate there is revolution in this country, and that the Senate can 
not govern itself? Is that the idea? 

as the present session of Congress convened for no other 
5 except to repeal what is known as the Sherman law? 
as it for that purpose, in a disagreeable period of the year, at 
great personal inconvenience to every Senator and Representa- 
tive, we were summoned here, and for nothing else? I submit. 
in common fairness to those who have been opposing this bill 
and who are now opposing it, that that conclusion is neither le- 
gitimate, logical, or fair. 

Sir, I have in my hand the Calendar of this body, crowded with 
subjects for legislation, teeming with important measures de- 
manding the attention of the Senate and of Congress; and yet, 
because we have occupied a few weeks in debating the proposed 
repeal of the Sherman law, we are told that we are filibusters, 
. legislation, stopping the Government, guilty of revo- 

ution. 

For myself I say, here and now, the taunts and sneers and accu- 
sations brought against me personally by the press in certain 
sections of the country have no terrors or concern forme. Iam 
under my oath to support the Constitution, discharging my du 
as I understand it, and not as it is dictated to me, or attemp 
to be dictated to me by newspaper editors, by chambers of com- 
merce, and boards of trade. 

I deny it now, sir; it is not true, in my judgment and belief, 
that there is a majority of the people of the United States in 
favor of the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law; and if 
our institutions permitted it, 1 would be quite willing to go to 
the people of the country on it and submit it to their verdict and 
decision. I believe an overwhelming majority of the people of 
the United States would be with the so-called minority in the 
Senate in regard to the unconditional repeal of the law of 1890, 
If we have any evidence by which we are to be controlled or 
will be controlled, the last verdict of the American people was 
rendered in November last, and while a of that verdict was 
the speedy repeal of the Sherman law, there were other princi- 

les involved as well to which that verdict and judgment re- 
ated; and for one I do not intend without a protest to hear the 
proposition of the Senator from Indiana that a majority of the 
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people of the United States demand the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law. Where is the evidence of it? The New York 
press? Does that represent the majority? Thechambersof com- 
merce and boards of trade? Do ey represent the majority of 
the great millions of American people? Ido not think so. So 
Iam not quite content to rock birt and permit that allegation 
and statement to go uncontradicted. 

This measure is not the pivot upon which the Government re- 
volves; it is not the crucial test of republican institutions, for 
the Senator from Indiana himself said that never before had the 
moneyed interests of this country manifested so much interest. 
It touches their kets, and they have created, in my judg- 
ment, a false opinion in this country by undertaking to raise a 
clamor against the Senators who are opposing the pending bill 
as obstructionists, and filibusterers, and revolutionists. Mr. 
President, itis not always that portion of an audience which 
makes the most noise that necessarily represents a majority. 
The experience of all of us convinces us of that fact. The mon- 
eyed interest to which my friend from Indiana referred is dor- 
mant, silent, unheard anywhere, whilst the liberties of the 
country might be woning in the balance. They do not get 
their newspapers and their lobbies to flood the Senate and the 
country with clamors and representations that we are in danger 
except as the Senator from Indiana has stated, when their pockets 
are touched we hear in thunder tones that we are on the eve of a 

atandsolemn crisis, that a revolution is impending, that the 
nate is a failure and must be blotted from our system of gov- 
ernment. 

The Calendar of this body is crowded with other matters of 
legislation requiring our attention. The very first bill on the 
Calendar is a bill to provide for the issue of circulating notes to 
national banks, reported by Mr. VOORHEES, Committee on 
Finance, read twice.” Then there is a bill referring to the Court 
of Claims the claim of William E. Woodbridge, etc. Thatisa 

rivate matter, of course. The next is a bill to repeal Title 
Iof the Revised Statutes of the United States known as 

the Federal election law, reported by Mr. HILL, Committee 
on Judiciary.” That is of no consequence; there is nothing at 


all in that. Oh, no. Send your marshals and your supervisors 
and your paid minions to destroy the rights of the people and it 
is all right; not one word is said or heard about it. 


That bill is pending before this body. It involves a right much 
dearer to the people than the question as to what shall be the 
form of their currency. There is not one word heard, there is 
no step taken to consider that bill; but as the Senator from Idaho 
has stated, when we debate with deliberation and candor and 
frankness House bill No. 1 (within reasonable limits, I insist), 
weare told that it is the end of the constitutional government 
and that liberty lies bleeding in the streets. I find here sixty- 
two measures now pending before the Senate in the forms of re- 
ports of committees, besides seventeen subjects on the table for 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to see the day ever arrive in 
this country when a minority shall control its destiny. I believe 
in the doctrine of the majority exercising its powers and rights 
under the Constitution of the Union, but I shall stand here now 
and as long as I am honored with a seat on this floor, and con- 
test with my honorable friend from Indiana inch inch and 
step by step every infringement heor those who think with him 
may attempt upon the legitimate constitutional right of the mi- 
nority in this body. 

Sir, if we are at the end of our usefulness upon this measure I 
inyoke the powerful aid of the distinguished and able Senator 
from Indiana in the passage of the bill reported by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. HILL] from the Committee on the Judiciar 
in favor of the repeal of the Federal election laws. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit, in all candor and frankness and honesty, this at- 
tempt to convince the Senate and the country that the Govern- 
ment is to be mopped; that constitutional liberty is to be de- 
stroyed, that copan ican institutions are to be no more because 
forsooth this body can not underits rules pass one measure, pales 
into insignificance as compared with other measures now pend- 

before us. 

utIsup sir, the ukase has been issued, the imperial edict 
has been given to the world that this measure must pass and the 
country’s Government must stop until it does pass, and we are 
called upon to obey. For one, I shall not obey as long as I have 
the power under the Constitution to express my disobedience. 
I shall not now enter into the merits of this matter. I beg par- 
don of my distinguished friend on my right[Mr. ALLEN] for 
rag pe deel much of histime. The Senator from Tennessee 
pn has said, and I reiterate and reëcho the sentiment, 
at he and I and those who think with us are prepared in the 
exercise of our constitutional duty here to meet our friends more 
than half way in regard to the pending measure. 


If I had the right to do it, knowing as I do and as the country 
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knows the great and brilliant services to the country rendered 
by my distinguished friend from Indiana, knowing as we all do 
the capacity of his great big heart, and equally knowing as we 
do his unswe courage when he thinks he is right, | would 
appeal to that distinguished Senator to throw himself into the 
breach. It would be no derogation of his high dignity, it would 
be no detraction from his eminent services. It would add new 
laurels to his long and brilliant and distinguished career. 

I believe, and I state it solemnly and sincerely, that he more 
than any other one man on this continent to-day can by throw- 
ing himself into the breach settle this controversy honorably, 
fairly, and legally, and make such a settlement as will leave no 
sting in it, make such a settlement as will carry the party to 
which he and I belong forward in the great mission which the 
American people have bestowed upon it. That, sir, is my judg- 
ment. My distinguished friend (and I know he will permit me 
to call him my friend) will pardon me if I have transcended the 
limits of propriety in making this appeal. But, sir, the people 
whom I have the honor in part to represent on this floor Teel as 
profoundly as the people feel in the city of New York or in the 
city of Boston or the city of Philadelphia or any other financial 
center, and in justice to their rights and what is due to them, as 
I understand it, I shall never consent, if I can prevent it, to the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman law. 

Mr. ALLEN rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOLPH. While I do not share in the impression which 
r that the Sherman ect is responsible for all our troubles, 

expect to vote for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act if we ever come to a vote; but I desire to make a 
suggestion now to our friends on the other side (in view of what 
has been said about the right of a majority to rule and the ne- 
cessity for rules in the Senate by which that right can be se- 
cured) to a matter of history which ought to be fresh in the 
recollection of Senators because it is so recent. 

On the night of the 2lst of January, 1891, the Senate under- 
took to sit out and secure a vote on a measure which was pend- 
ing before the Senate and had been under discussion for a long 
time. My friend, the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco], 
was one of the Senators on the other side of the Chamber who 
was evidently deputed to be on hand and watch the proceedings. 
When the Senate became a little thin the junior Senator from 
Florida moved a call of the Senate, and it resulted in showing 
that 42 Senators were present. 

Mr. HARRIS. What was the measure under consideration 
at the time to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Federal election bill. 

Mr. GRAY. No; it was an amendment of the rules. 

Mr. DOLPH. Or it was a proposed amendment of the rules. 

Mr. GRAY. It was an amendment of the rules providing for 
a cloture. 

Mr. HARRIS. The force bill, as it was called, was displaced 
by a motion of the Senator from Rhode Island to take up the 
cloture rule. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is true. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the history. = 

Mr. DOLPH. Iremember the discussion very distinctly, be- 
cause I 123 8555 in it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I remember it very distinctly, because I was 
very deeply init. [Laughter. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senatorfrom Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
moved that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request the at- 
tendance of absent Senators. That was ordered, and the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms then made the following report to the Senate: 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, January 21, 1891. 

Sın: In obedience to the order of the Senate received by me at9:40 p.m., di- 
recting that I request the attendance of absent Senators, I have the honor to 
report that I have requested the attendance of Senators SAWYER and 
S ner, who responded that they would come at once; also Senators 

‘AULKNER, GORMAN, BERRY, COKE, and Carlisle, who were enjoyinz lunch 
in the Democratic conference room of the Senate. and they mded that 
they would come when they got through with their lunch. e order is 
being further executed by deputy sergeants-at-arms. 


Very respectfully, 
H y E. K. VALENTINE, 
Sergeant-at-Arms United States Senate, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


The Senator from Rhode Island then moved that the Sergeant- 
at- Arms be directed to compel the attendance of absent Senators, 
and that motion showed the following nays: Messrs. BATE, 
COCKRELL, HARRIS, MORGAN, Payne, and myself. I voted for 
reasons of my own; I think because I desired to raise the ques- 
tion as to the power of the Senate to compel the attendance of 
absent Senators. I certainly, must have had some reason. The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] changed his vote in order 
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that he might move to reconsider. He voted in the affirmative, 

and then moved to reconsider, and, after quite an exciting col- 

many between him and the Presiding Officer, the vote was taken 

5 showed the following Democratic Senators in the nega- 
ve—— 

Mr. GRA. The then Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. Blair, 
was in the Chair. I remember the circumstance. 

Mr. DOLPH. The following Senators voted in the negative: 
Messrs. BATE, GRAY, HARRIS, MORGAN, and Pasco. Five 
Democratic Senators represented on this floor the negative. 
Then the following order was made: 

“UNITED STATES SENATE, 
“Washington, D. C., January 21, 1891. 


“Ordered, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to use all necessary means 
to compel the attendance of absent Senators, except those detained on ac- 


count of si é 
Mr. GRAY. I rise to a polnt of order on a question of the highest privilege. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. Gray. Lrise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will come to order and take his seat. 

Mr. GRAY. Irise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No debate is in order. 

Mr. GRAY. I rise to aquestion of order. I want to state my point of or- 
535 1 Maam the Chair respectfully to give me an opportunity to state my 
point of order. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will read the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. GRAY. I raise a question of order, and request the Chair to hear my 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair declines to hear the Senator. The 
Senator will take his seat. 

Mr. GRAY. It is a question of the highest privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair declines to recognize the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is an ou s 

Mr. Gray. Of course it is an outrage. 

Mr. VEST. It is a gross outrage. 


There were several roll calls. At the next roll call there 
were inthe negative: Messrs. BATE, COCKRELL, GORMAN, GRAY, 
HARRIS, MORGAN, and PASCO. s 

At the next one, there were in the negative Messrs. COCKRELL, 
GORMAN, HARRIS, MCMILLAN, MANDERSON, PADDOCK, PASCO, 
Spooner, and STEWART, and £0 on. 

hese votes show the number of Democratic Senators present. 
I will simply state that after these proceedings were continued 
until 11 o'clock and 51 minutes, nearly midnight, the Senate ad- 
8 until Thursday, January 22, 1891, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
he majority did not prevail there. After that I did discuss the 
question somewhat with the Presiding Officer as to the power 
of the Senate to compel the attendance of absent Senators, and 
the next day, on the 22d of January, I introduced the following 
resolution: 
Mr. DOLPH. I offer a resolution for reference to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk ead the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and they are heraby, di- 
rected to inquire and report to the Senate, at as early a day as practicable, 
whether clause 3 of Rule V of the rules of the Senate is such a compliance 
with the requirements of section 5 of Article 1 of the Constitution as to the 
manner in which the attendance of absent members may be compelled, as 
to anthorize less than a quorum of the Senate when in session to compel 
the attendance of absent members, and whether a direction by the Senate, 
less than a quorum being 22 to the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate to 
compel the attendance of absent members, as ded for in said third 
clause of Rule V. is a sufficient warrant and authority to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to authorize him to use force, if necessary, in b; ing absent Sena- 
tors to the Senate Chamber. 

The resolution came up the next day and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN] then said: 

I trust the Senator from Oregon will let the resolution go over and not 
press it now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam about through. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not desire the Senator, representing the 
gold interest, as he does, to obstruct the debate. 

Mr. DOLPH. No, I will not obstruct the debate. I am go- 
ing to state my position. Ido not like to let the statement 
which has been made in regard to the right of the majority to 
rule to go without some reference to this very recent portion of 
our history. Isaid: 

If the resolution is likely to provoke discussion, I am wil that it 
should go over, retai: its place. Ido not desire it to go to the endar. 
Idid not see how anyone could object to the inquiry proposed, but Iam 
fast | that the rules of the te are not to be enforced. Iam not 

r about the resolution. 

The colloquy was continued. I wanted the resolution to be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as it was alegal prop- 
osition. The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] suggested 
that it should go to the Committee on Rules. I said: 

If thatis satisfactory to the Senator from Maryland, I will consent to it. 

The Senator from Maryland said: 

I suggest that the resolution go over. 

I said: 

Retaining its place? 

To which the Senator from Maryland said yes.” . 


very partic 


This shows that our friends on the other side have not always 
been quite willing that the majority should rule, and that they 
have quite willing to e such an attempt as is being 
made here to-night to force it. Now I am going to stay with the 
Senator from Indiana as long as he can secure a quorum. 

Mr. GRAY. Iask the Senator from Oregon if he has read all 
that to help the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DOLPH. I propose to say that Iam going to stay with 
the Senator from Indiana as long as he can procure a quorum. 
If it is demonstrated that there is no powerin the Senate to com- 
pel the attendance of absent Senators, or if there fails to be a 
quorum at any time, I am going home. Iam not going to sta, 
here to take tin a farce, as every attempt to sit out a b 
since I came into the Senate ten years ago has proved a farce. 
We have never secured a vote on any proposition whatever by 
such means. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES] and the Senator from Idaho he DuBois], as well 
as the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], are in error some- 
what in this discussion. The Senator from Indiana addresses 
the Senator from Idaho as representing what he calls the other 
side of this question. The Senator from Oregon speaks of the 
two different parties. I desire to remind those Senators that 
there are three parties in the Senate; and with all due respect 
for my friend from Idaho, he has no power tospeak for the Popu- 
list pariy so far as itis represented here. There is no n 
for the Senator from Indiana to conclude by any means that the 
country is going to the dogs. 

It is quite true that a, majority have a right to rule in this 
country, but they have a right to rule only when the minor- 
ity have expressed their opinion according to legal methods 
and in accordance with the Constitution or the statutes creating 
and giving power to the minority toexpressthemselves. Noth- 
ing is better settled in this country (and I diverge at this point 
for amoment) than that thisGovernment isa Governmentof laws, 
not of men; and whenever the Constitution gives a minority the 
A 80. to contest the ground occupied by a majority and eventu- 
ally bring them to their senses, if they have lost their senses 
upon any public question, the minority have aright to do that 
without being charged with being filibustsrers or obstructing 
the orderly conduct of the Government. 

I am one of the Senators in this Chamber whoconscientiously 
believe that the Sherman act should not be re unless the 
repeal is coupled with some measure looking towards the coin- 
age of silver. Iam one of the Senators in this Chamber who 
believe that silver money is the money of the Constitution. T 
am one of the Senators who believe that toabandon silver money 
is a direct, open, flagrant nullification of a constitutional pro- 
vision; and as long as I so believe I shall resort, as far as f, am 
concerned, to every constitutional and lawful method to obstruct 
the destruction of the Sherman act until the majority, if there 
is a majority here in favor of its repeal, are brought to a real- 
izing sense of the injury they would inflict upon the country by 
an unconditional re 5 

Mr. PALMER. y I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask the Senator whether he means to put 
that in this simple form, that he will resist the repeal of the 
Sherman act until the majority submit? Is that his meaning? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know what the majority will do. 171 
had power to defeat the majority, if there is a majority here, I 
am frank enough to say to the Senator from Illinois I am going 
to help to doit. If, unfortunately, I am taken sick and can not 
stay here when the final act comes, it will be my misfortune. 

Mr. PALMER. My friend from Nebraska and I have some 
ties that bind us together. One of those, I think, imposes upon 
him the obligation to speak frankly in answer to a quest 
frankly put. mit question is, whether he means, in his view of 
duty, that he will resist a vote upon the passage of the pending 
bill repealing the Sherman law until the majority, if that hap- 
pens to be for the bill, submit to do something else? 

Mr. ALLEN. As long as Ioan do so within the pale of the law, 
I shall do it. 

Mr. PALMER. That is frank. 

Mr. ALLEN. When Washington was contesting the question 
of the supremacy of the American arms in thiscountry and 
his handful of raw troops against the trained lish ti 


the hired Hessians, . somebody had said to that distin- 
guished American, Lou are in the minority, you ought to 
surrender; ” and if he had submitted what would 12 


] ve been the 
consequences upon civil liberty in this country? s 

Mr. PALMER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask the Senator if he means to com 
his colleagues or associates on this floor with either the British 
or the Hessians? 
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Mr. ALLEN. With some qualifications I think the compari- 


son is perfect. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam very much obliged to the Senator for 

sce ote oars are oe eters deere the two. x 

r. . Suppose when a mere boy, carrying a gun an 
a knapsack under my distinguished friend from Tilinois in one 
of the numerous contests during the late war, it had been sug- 
gested to my friend that his troops were in the minority and 
that he ought not to obstruct the majority, what would have 
been the result in a case of that kind? 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator want an answer? 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to have an answer. 

Mr. PALMER. I should have said, Well, we will try it.” I 
was fighting the public enemy, as I on 

Mr. ALLEN. So we propose to try it. 

Mr. PALMER. For what reason? 

Mr. ALLEN. As we are fighting the public enemy. 

Mr. PALMER. That is frank. 

Mr, ALLEN. Weare fighting the combined money power of 
England and this country, that would dethrone the people and 
overturn the Constitution and dishonor the flag if they can make 
money out of it. I pro to fight them at every point within 
the Constitution, and if it has come to a question of physical en- 
durance, then Iam here and I can hold a full hand in that, and 
I propose to stay here. Now, that is frank. 

PALMER. My friend will allow me to make one other 
remark. The difference in our ages during the war was about 
the same that it is now. Istaid with him then. I will stay with 
him now. [Laughter. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to say to my distinguished friend from 
Illinois, for whom I have the highest respect, that I staid with 
him for a little over three years. 

Mr. PALMER. Nobly, grandly. 

Mr. ALLEN. And if he will stay with me now, barring sick- 
ness and death, we will ba here at the end of three years. 

Mr, PALMER. That is right. 

Mr. ALLEN. Or the minority, as it is called, will triumph in 
this great cause. 

Mr. PALMER. My friend will allow me to say that some- 
times we could not stay then where we were, and perhaps we 
may not be able to stay now; but we will do our best. 

r. ALLEN. We will stay around in the neighborhood. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; “there or thereabouts.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Thus much, Mr. President, for this question of 
physical endurance. I regret myself exceedingly that in the 
Senate of the United States the great question of vital impor- 
tance to the people of this country should come down to a ques- 
tion of physical endurance. It docs seem to me that there is 
wisdom enough in this organization to resort to the brain power 
of man instead of his muscle to settle a question of this impor- 
tance, and I was in hopes that it would be settled by the ordinary 
and usual method of settling a question of this kind. 

Mr. ALLEN resumed his argument in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. DUBOIS (at 8 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest that there is no quorum present. 

The P IDING OFFICER (Mr. LINDSAY in the chair). 
The absence of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Davis, Irby, Proctor, 
Allen, Dixon, é Kyle, Pugh, 
Dolph, Lindsay, Quay, 
Bate, Dubois, 5 
— Faulkner, Mc an, Smith, 
burn, McPherson, Stewar 
Brice, inger, and toc! ge, 
Butler, Gordon, artin, le, 
Caffery, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Call, Hale, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Camden, Harris, Palmer, Walthall, 
Hawley, Pasco, Washburn, 
Carey, Peffer, White, La. 
Coke, 1, Perkins, Wolcott. 
Cullom, Hoar, Platt, 
Hunton, Power, 


Mr. MANDERSON. I was requested by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to announce that he is detained from the 
Chamber by reason of the death of a relative, and probably will 
not be able to be here to-night or to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. WIL- 
SON] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire tostate that my colleague [Mr. MITCH- 
ELL of Oregon] is absent by leave of the Senate on account of 
serious illness in his family. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to state that the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL], with whom I am paired, has been absent 
for some weeks, and is absent on account of physical disability. 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] was here up to 6 


or half t 6 o'clock this evening, but on account of his phys- 
ical condition he has retired to his room. I promised him that 
I would explain to the Senate the reason of absence. It is 
physical disability which compels him to absent himself. 

Mr. BLACKB I desire to state that the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON] has been seriously ill for some 
days. He was able to be in the Chamber for a short while this 
afternoon and evening, but he is not able to be here now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Nebraska will proceed. = 

Mr. ALLEN resumed his speech. 

Mr. DUBOIS (at 12 o’clock p. m.). With the permission of 
the Senaton from Nebraska, I suggest that there is no quorum 
present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The want of a quorum being sug- 
gested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Dixon, Hoar, Pettigrew, 
Allison, sgl Hunton, Platt, 
Bate, Faulkner, le, Proctor, 
Berry, e, A 5 
Blackburn, Gallinger, Lod 5 
Brice, George, McMillan, Smith, 
Caffery, Gordon, McPherson, Squire, 
Call, Gorman, Manderson, Stockbridge, 
Camden, Gray, Martin, ie, 
Cameron, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Carey, Harris, Palmer, oorhees, 
Coke, Hawley, co, Walthall 
Cullom, i Peffer, Washburn, 
Davis, Perkins, White, La. 


Mr. GORMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr 
GIBSON] is detained at home by illness. 

Mr. DOLPH. My colleague [Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon] is ab- 
2 by leave of the Senate, on account of serious illness in his 

amily. 

Mr. HARRIS. I announce once more for all of this session 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] are both absent on account of 
oo in ition. Ishallnotmake the announcement again. 

en we come to vote I am paired with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. ALLEN] will proceed. 

Mr. ALLEN resumed his speech. 

Mr. DUBOIS (at 12 o’clock and 45 minutes a. m., Thursday, 
October 12). Mr. President, I suggest that there is no quorum 
in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Senator from Idaho having suggested the absence of a quo- 
rum, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Dixon, Lindsay, Platt, 
Allen, Dolph, 22 Proctor, 
Faulkner, McMillan, ay. 
Bate, ae McPherson, 
Berry, Gallinger, erson, mith, ~ 
Blackburn, Gorman, M n, quire, 
Brice, Gray, Mills, Vest, 
Caffery, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Call, H Morgan, Voorhees, 
Camden, Hawley, Murphy, althall, 
Carey, H „ Palmer, Washburn, 
Coke, Hil, White, La. 
Cullom, Hoar, Peffer, 
Davis, Hunton, Perkins, 


Mr. WALTHALL. My colleague [Mr. GEORGE] is very much 
indisposed, and left the Chamber a half hour ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Chair rec- 

izes the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
for an inquiry? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] de- 
manded a call of the Senate, and I believe did not answer - 
self. Iask if that is proper in a parliamentary sense? 

Mr. MANDERSON. That parliamentary inquiry, I may sug- 
gest, might be supplemented by the proposition that an absent 
Senator can not very well ve page the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. PALMER. lask pardon of the Senator from Nebraska, 
I did not hear his 5 

Mr. MANDERSON, I say the inquiry of the Senator from 
Illinois might be supplemented by the suggestion that it is hardly 
poros that an absent Senator can suggest the lack of a quorum. 

at would seem to be physically impossible. 

Mr. PALMER. That would seem to be so, but still it is im- 
portant to settle these questions as we progress. The Senator 
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from Idaho, I understand, is delegated to do the very thing he 
has done. If that is consistent-with parliamentary law it is 
important to be settled. To me it seems—perhaps I had better 
stop right here. 

r.WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator will not have any doubt 


about the consistency of the Senator from Idaho after havin 
heard the statement of that Senator to-night that there h 
been no obstruction in this body. fe that statement 
and what has just occurred, the Senator from ois can judge of 
the consistency of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Idaho is acting a part in 
the SenateI do not know it. He is not acting a part for me nor 
with my consent. Whatever the Senator from Idaho or any 
other Senator does here, he does upon his own responsibility so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
make a single remark? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Iacquit the Senator from Nebraska of all 
responsibility of this matter whatever. I have no further re- 

mark to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN] is entitled to the floor. * 

Mr. ALLEN resumed his speech. 

Mr. DANIEL (at 2 o’clock and 15 minutes a. m., Thursday, 
October 12, 1893). There is evidently no quorum here. I beg 
Teave to call attention to the fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
suggesting the want of a quorum, the Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Dolph, Lindsay, Platt, 
Allen, Faulkner, Lodge, ‘octor, 

lison, e, Mc lan, Quay, 

te, Gallinger, McPherson, ach, 
ped Gordon, Manderson, Smith, 
lackburn, Gorman, Martin, Squire, 
Caffery, Gray, Mills, Turpie, 
all, ale, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Comden, Harris, Mor; Vilas, 
Carey, Hawley, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cullom, i Palmer, Walthall, 
Daniel, Hil, Pasco, Washburn, 

vis, Hunton, Peffer, White, La. 
Dixon, Kyle, Perkins, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. ALLEN resumed his speech. 


Mr. 

DuBOIS] has indicated that there was no quorum and has 1 

self failed, as I believe, to answer upon the roll call. I do not 
know what the rules of the Senate are 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest thatthe 

usstion is not debatable, as nothing can be entertained by the 

hair except the calling of the roll under the rule of the Sen- 


ate. 
Mr. PALMER. Still, I suppose a question of order might be 
raised. Am I correct in that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The facts involved in the ques- 
tion of order suggested by the Senator from Illinois, in the opin- 
fon of the Chair, have not been reached. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, 85 aoa; Proctor, 
Allen, Galiihger, M Ulan, ay, 
Allison, Gordon, McPherson, ach, 
8 Gorman, Manderson, Smith, 
Blac burn, Gray, Mills, Squire, 
Brice, ‘ale, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Caffery, Harris, Morgan, Vest, 
Cullom, Hawley, Murphy, Vilas, 
Daniel, Hiff ý Palmer, Walthall, 
Davis, Hill, Washburn, 
Dixon, Hunton, Peffer, White, La. 
Dolph, Kyle, Per! 

Faulkner, Lindsay, Platt, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators having an- 
awered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. ALLEN resumed his speech. 

Mr. DANIEL (at3 o'clock and 50 minutes a. m., Thursday, 


October 12). It is obvious that there is nota quorum present, 


sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
suggests the want of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll 
of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names; 


Aldrich, Dixon, Kyle, Platt, 
Allen, Faulkner, Lindsay, Pr x 
Allison, — 8155 Dodge; uay, 
Bate, Gallinger, McMillan, 

Berry, on, McPherson, Smith, 
Brice, Gorman, Mills, Turpie, 
Caffery, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Camden, Harris. Murphy, Walthall, 
Carey, Hawley, Palmer, Washburn, 
Cullo: Hi Pasco, White, La. 
Daniel, Hill, Peffer, 

Davis, Hunton, Perkins, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Senator from Nebraska is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN resumed his speech. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (at 4:30 o'clock a. m., Thursday, October 12). 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly: 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the answers of the Senator from 
Nebraska to the inquiries of the Senator from Louisiana are 
worthy of hearing by Senators, and I suggest that a quorum 
ought to be present to hear them. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The lack of a quorum being 
su gatea, the Secretary will call the roll. 

T e Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, se ae T Proctor, 
Allen, Faulkner, McMillan, Quay, 
Bate, ` rool bes McPherson, oach, 
Berry Gallinger, Manderson, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gordon, artin, Sq 
Caftery, Gorman, Mills, Turpie, 
Call, Gray. Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Camden, Ha: ` urphy, Walthall, 
Carey, Hawley, Palmer, Washburn, 
Cullom, Higgins, Pasco, te, 
Daniel, Hill, Peffer, 

Da Hunton, Per 

Dixon, Lindsay, Platt, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN resumed his speech. 

Mr. KYLE (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutesa. m., Thursday, Octo- 
ber 12). Before the Senator from Nebraska proceeds, I suggest 
that there is no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
2 . the want of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names. 


Allen, Faulkner, Lodge, gos A 
Bate, AER McMillan, oach, 
Berry, Gallinger, McPherson, Smith, 
Caffery, Gordon, Manderson, Squire, 
Call, Gorman, ills, Turpie, 
Camden, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Carey, Hawley, almer, Vilas, 
Cullom, Higg 5 Pasco, Walthall, 
Daniel, 5 Peffer, Washburn, 
Davis, Hunton, Perkins, White, La. 
Dixon, Eyle, Platt, Wolcott. 
Dolph, Lindsay, Proctor, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pori Bros Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from Nebraska. 
Mr. ALLEN resumed his speech. 
Mr. DUBOIS (at 5 o'clock and 45 minutes a. m., Thursday). I 

est that there is no quorum here. 

r. ALLEN. I hope the Senator from Idaho will not raise 
that question now. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). 
The Senator from West Virginia will state his point of order. 

Mr. FAULKNER. My point of order is that the Chair can 
not recognize the Senator from Idaho. The Senator from Ne- 
braska has the floor and has not yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 


taken. 

Mr. FAULKNER. On the 
Senator can not be recognized 
stances. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly; I will yield to the Senator from 


su 


int suggested, or any other, a 
y the Chair under such circum- 
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Idaho if he desires to call for a quorum, but I prefer to let Sena- 
tors sleep who are sleeping. It is a little cruel to bring them 
out so eurly in the morning. 
Mr. DUBOIS. Isuggest, with the consent of the Senator from 
Nebraska, that no quorum is present. 
Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho to make such 
suggestion as he sees fit. 
r. DUBOIS. There is no quorum present. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho sug- 
ts that there is no quorum present. The Secretary will 
e roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: - 


Aldrich, Dixon, Kyle, Proctor, 
Allen, Dolph, ndsay, Quay, 
Bate. Fa er, Lodge, Smith, 
perry, 8 McMillan, Squire, 
burn, G 8 McPherson, Turpie, 
Caffery, Gorman, Manderson, Vest, 
Call, Gray, * Vilas, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Carey, Havier, mer, bc 8 
Julio 5 „ ashburn. 
a x Perkins, 
Davis, Hunton, Platt, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators have re- 


sponded to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Nebraska will proceed. 
Mr. TELLER. lask the Senator from Nebraska if he will 


ld to me for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from West Virginia raised a 

int of order which Idonotdesire shall be passed unchallenged. 
The Senator raises the question whether a Senator can be taken 
off the floor to call attention to the fact that there is no quorum 
present. Ishould like to say, in the first place, that the Sen- 
ator is not taken off the floor by such asuggestion any more than 
he is when a question of order is raised. A question of order 
can be raised at any time when a Senator is on the floor and he 
is not taken off the floor; he hasarightto resume it. He is re- 
quired by the rules of legislative bodies, until the question of 
order is settled, to cease speaking, but he is not taken off the 
floor; he is still entitled to the floor; he is simply interrupted. 

The same is true as to the call fora quorum. I will read the 


rule: 
RULE V. 


= s = * e * 


1 announce 


I wish to say to the Senator from West Virginia that it has 
never been the custom in the Senate to ask a Senator who has 
the floor to yield either for a suggestion or motion of this kind. 
He is asked to yield for a motion to go into executive session or 
to adjourn, because those are not questions which can be raised 
without his consent. To allow a Senator to take the floor and 
continue to speak, as he might do, for a length of time with no 
quorum would be to allow business to be transacted without a 

uorum. The rule is as broad as it could be made, If, at any 
ame during the daily sessions.” This is the first time I have 
ever heard the suggestion made that the consent of the Senator 
on the floor must be had. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If the Senator from Nebraska will permit 
me, I am satisfied that the point of order I made is a correct one, 
and that when the occasion shall arise, if the Chair is called upon 
to decide it, the authority of the Senate can be laid before the 
Chair sustaining the position which I have taken. A question 
of order raised by a Senator is under general parliamentary law 
addressed imm tely to the Chair and he can raise it at any 
time. That is under general parliamentary usage; but when a 
Senator has the floor no Senator can address the Chair and re- 
ceive the attention of the Chair unless he is recognized by the 
Chair, and no Senator can be recognized by the Chair so as to 
stop the debate on the part of a Senator entitled to the floor un- 
less it is under some express rule of the Senate. The rule of the 
Senate referred to by the Senator from Colorado does not author- 
ize such an interruption without the consent of the Senator en- 
titled to the floor; and I am satisfied I can present a decision of 
the Senate to that effect which has been passed upon after an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

r. MANDERSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that there 
is no question of order pending. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Lask unanimous consent simply to make 
a suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that this 
delate is going on by unanimous consent. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I understood that I had unanimous con- 
sent simply to make a suggestion. 

The P IDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the senior Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The raising of a quorum, I suggest, is 
the raising of apointof order. Under the Constitution this body 
can not do business except with a quorum. The making of a 
speech is simply a matter of business, and listening to a speech 
is sometimes a matter of very severe and hard business. Cer- 
tainly when we sit and listen to my distinguished colleague, in 
the interesting remarks with which he has entertained 5a faa the 
last few minutes, we are transacting business, and it is the right 
of any member of the Senate to rise in his place and, addressing 
himself to the Chair, interrupt the debate and raise a question of 
order. I doubt very much whether any precedent can be found 
such as is spoken of by the Senator from West Virginia, and I 
hope if the 8 is raised again that the Presiding Officer 
will give it full consideration, for I believe in having an occa- 
sional sto: ing place out of pure crap | for my colleague. 

Mr. ALLE} . I am very thankful, indeed, to my colleague 
for his consideration. I have not felt any weariness thus far, 
Mr. President. I donot know how soon a spirit of weariness 
may come over me and compel me to leave the floor, but I hope 
to complete my remarks atleast partially and get in the first two 
or three sections of my speech before I am ed upon to retire. 
However, I may be lan bao to postpone the conclusion of my 
remarks until another time. 

Mr. ALLEN proceeded with his argumentin opposition to the 


bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (at 6 o'clock and 25 minutes a. m., Thursday). 
Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me for a few moments? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Ithink the table he is about to read is of 
such vast importance that a full Senate should hear it, and I 
suggest that no quorum is 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
suggests the absence ofa quorum, The Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, 0, McMillan, Proctor, 
Allen, Gallinger, McPherson, uay, 
on, Gordon, Manderson, ach, 
Berry, rman, Mills, Smitb, 
Blackburn, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 
Caffery, Hawley, - Morgan, 05 
Call, N Murphy. Vest, 

y. Palmer, Vilas, 
Cullom, Hunton, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Davis, 1 Peffer, Walthall, 
Dixon, dsay Per Wash 
Dolph, Platt, White, La. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. ALLEN resumed his speech. 

Mr. SHOUP (at 7 o'clock and 13 minutes a. m., Thursday, Oc- 
tober 12). Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHOUP. It is evident, Mr. President, that there is no 
quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

he Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Dix Lindsay, Platt, 

Allen, Dolph, McM.: = Quay, 

Bate, Fa er, McPherson, Smith, 

negi e, Manderson, Squire, 
Blackburn, Gallinger, Martin, Turpie, 

Brice, ordon, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 

Cattery. Hale, Murphy, Vilas, 

Coke, Hawley, Palmer, Voorhees, 

Cullom, Hi, 5, Pasco, Wait à 

Davis, Peffer, Washburn + 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty Senators have answered to 
their names. There is no quorum present. 

Mr. FAULKNER (at7 o'clock and 18 minutes a. m., Thursday, 
October 12). I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of dbsent Senators. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia, that the Sergeant-at-Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. CAMDEN, Mr. HUNTON, and Mr. PERKINS entered 
the Chamber and responded to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have am 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I rise to a point of order. , 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The point of order is that whilst a major- 
ity of all the Senators constituting this body make a quorum 
45 Senators are required to be present before a quorum is pres- 
ent in this Chamber; and I ask for a ruling of the Chair on that 


int. 
cr ALDRICH. I ask for the reading of the rule. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will have the rule read. 
The Secretary read the second clause of Rule III, as follows: 
2. A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Senators duly chosen and 
sworn. 
Mr. MANDERSON. Iask that the constitutional provision 
ei reference to a quorum of the two Houses of Congress may 
read, 
The e The Secretary will read as re- 
uested. 2 
i Tho Secretary read as follows: 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized ee the attendance of absent members, in such manner, and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 


Mr. MANDERSON. IfI may bs allowed I wish to make a 
suggestion, for this is a question of very grave import, and I 
make the suggestion, not with any view of preventing a quorum, 
for I am greatly desirous that a quorum of this body shall be 
present and that we shall get to a vote upon the questions in- 
volved in the amendments to this bill and upon the bill itself. 

The Senate, by the Constitution of the United States, is com- 

osed of two Senators from each State; and the proyimion of the 

onstitution which has just been read provides that a majority 
of the Senate shall be necessary to constitute a quorum, nota 
majority of those who may be qualified to beseated here or who 
may have been elected to seats here, but a majority of the Sen- 
ate, the potential Senate, with its representatives of two Sena- 
tors, representing each sovereign State. 

Cushing in his Manual lays down in very decisive and em- 
phatic language the proposition that as to each House it is nec- 
essary that the majority of the House, as it is composed in its 
full membership, s constitute a quorum. I read from section 
261 of Cushing’s Manual: 


When the number of which an assembly may consist at any given time is 
fixed 3 and an aliquot proportion of such assembly is re- 
quired in order to constitute a quor the number of which such assembly 
may consist and not the number of which it does in fact consist at the time 
in question is the number of the assembly, and the number necessary tocon- 
stitute a quorum is to be reckoned accor ly. Thus, in the Senate of the 
United States, to which Dy ene Constitution each State in the Union may 
elect two members, and which may co uently consist of two members of 
each State, the quorum is a majority of that number, whether the States 
have all exercised their constitutional right or not. So in thesecond branch 
of Con: in which, by the Constitution, the whole numberof Re ta- 
ttlvos of which the House may consist is fixed by the last apportionment, in- 
creased by the number of members to which newly admitted States may be 
entitled, the quorum is a majority of the whole number, including the num- 
ber to which such new States may be entitled, whether they have elected 
Members or not, and making no deductions on account of vacant districts. 


This language is exceedingly plain, and it is supported by all 
the any decisions upon this question in the two Houses of Con- 
gress. Itcontinued as the measure of the quorum until the rule 
which has been read was adopted, after considerable debate, on 
the 4th day of May, 1864. The circumstances of that time are 
recalled by the mere mentionof the date. Both Houses of Con- 

ss were under great stress. Certain States had seceded from 
the Union; shey were without representation in either House of 
Congress; and it was under tbe stress of the great necessity that 
the constitutional provision should receive strain that this rule 


was adopted. A most valuable debate was had upon that day, 


participated in most actively by Mr. Davisof Kentucky, on the 
one hand, and by Mr. Reverdy Johnson on the other; and upon 
that debate, it is true, that by the decisive vote of 26 to 11 the 
rule which has been read, and which has since obtained in this 
body, was adopted, and thereis no question but that the rule has 
since that time been enforced; but if the rule of the Senate as 
read is in contravention of the constitutional provision, then, of 
course, it falls to the ground. 

There is no necessity for such stress or strain to-day. There 
are no States now out of the Union; they are all represented 
here, but, unfortunately, three of the sovereign States of the 
Union are represented by but one Senator from each; so that 
there are eighty-five members who have been chosen and have 
porated to sit here; but, none the less, thé Senate of the 
Uni States is composed, under the Constitution, of eighty- 
eight members, two from each State, and I submit that, when 
the Constitution says a majority of the Senate—not of those 
elected, not of those chosen or appointed, not of those qualified, 
but a majority of the Senate as a body—shall constitute a quo- 
rum, there can be no question as to what the language means. 


But, I submit, Mr. President, if this rule is in contravention of 
the plain import of the Constitution, it falls to the und, and 


that forty-five members of this body, and not forty- 
tute its quorum. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The rule which has been read in the hear- 
ing of the Senate, and which has been the rule of this body since 
1864, is certainly as clear and explicit as 1 can possibl. 
make it. It is true that the Constitution provides that eac 
State shall choose two Senators to represent it upon this floor, 
but the Senate itself is composed of the men who are qualified 
and chosen, under the language of this rule, and no other per- 
sons are members of the Senate, except such persons as are qual- 
ified and sworn, and a majority of the membersof the Senate by 
the Constitution constitute a quorum, 

The Senators who discussed this question in 1874 were Mr. 
Fessenden of Mine, Mr. Reverdy Johnson of Maryland, and Mr. 
Trumbull of Illinois, on one side, and Mr. Davis of Kentucky 
on the other. I think upon the question of constitutional law 
certainly it could be said, without the slightest ERR oe to our 
former colleague in this body, that Mr. Reverdy Johnson, Mr. 
Trumbull, Mr. Fessenden, and Mr. SHERMAN, and the other 
Senators who participated in that discussion, were all well in- 
formed in constitutional law and in parliamentary law as the 
Senators who took the other side. 

For thirty years the Constitution has been interpreted by the 
plain rule of the Senate in this way, that a quorum shall consist 
of a majority of the members who have been qualified and sworn. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May Lask the Senator from Rhode Island 
a question before he sits down? 

ir. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I ask, is this a Senate in the meaning 
and intent of the Constitution? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me very plainly it is. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If it is a Senate, will not a majority of 
the Senate be sufficient to pass a bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me so. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If this is not a Senate in the contempla- 
tion of the Constitution, we had as well adjourn and go home. 

Mr. HALE. I suppose there is no question as to what the 
rule is. It has been read here, and is as plain as can 
make it; and until the Senate c es the rule it is clearly a 

57 0 for us and for the Presiding Officer, and under it we do 

usiness. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, after the remarks by the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE], I feel that I am scarcely justified 
in occupying the attention of the Senate. 

The rule which has been read is a rule of the Senate; it has 
been adopted by the Senate. Counte authority may have 
some persuasive value in the mind of the Senator from Nebraska 
or myself, but where this body has authoritatively settled the 
question the Presiding Officer, as a matter of course, could 
py be expected to disregard the authoritative rule of the 

te 


nate. 

I understand that I am in the condition of a judge in Illinois, 
who listened to arguments for two or three hours as to the con- 
struction of a certain statute, and after the arguments were ex- 
hausted he said, Gentlemen, the law was repealed several 

ears ago.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska will 
suspend until the point of orderis disposed of. The second 
clause of Rule III says: 

A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Senators duly chosen and 
sworn, 

The Senate, as at present constituted, consists of 85 members. 
Forty-three constitute a quorum. It is the duty of the Chair to 
enforce the rule of the Senate; and the Chair has no doubt that 
is the correct decision. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I feel it my duty to appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Chair; and on that appes, Task for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the deci- 
sion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


, consti- 


the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. In hisabsence, 
I withhold my vote. 
Mr. HILL (when his name was called), I do not understand 


that this isa question about which a pair is to apply. Iunderstand- 


that this is simply a clean, naked question of par entary law, 
on which Senators are to vote according to their ju ent. It 
seems to me it is a question where pairs do not come I vote 


ts ea.” 


Mr. DOLPH (when the name of Mr. MITCHELLOf Oregon was 
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called). My colleague [Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon] is absent on 
leave of the Senate. He is paired with the senior Senator from 


Wisconsin 5 VILAS]. ö 

Mr. F S (when his name was called). I have paired 
for three hours with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LODGE]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question if 
present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. VILAS (when name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. Ido not 
understand that it extends to a question of this kind, and I shall 
take the liberty of voting yea,“ unless I shall be advised by 
Senators older on the floor that a pair of that kind ought to have 
effect on such a vole. 

Mr. DOLPH. As far as I am concerned, the Senator will have 
to exercise his own judgment. My colleague sent word to me 
by his secretary that he was paired, but whether he construed 

as a case in which the pair should be observed I am not 
able to say. I suppose he meant the pair in reference to the 
pending bill or any measure which involved a party division. 

Mr. . Imet the Senator’s colleague in Chicago only 
two days since, and from the conversation I had with him I feel 
entirely authorized to vote. 

Mr. DOLPH. What I have stated is all that I know about the 
matter. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 

with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE], and with- 
raw my vote. 

Mr. CAMERON. I am paired with the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I inquire of the Chair what the question 
is? I came while the roll call was proceeding. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOL- 
COTT] appealed from the decision of the Chair that forty-three 
Senators constituted a quorum as the Senate is at present con- 
stituted. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] thereupon moved 
to lay the appen of the Senator from Colorado on the table, and 
the yeas and nays are being called upon the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Maine, K 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam paired with the Senator from Vermont 

T. MORRILL], who is absent. Notwithstanding that pair 

ing absolutely satisfied as to how that Senator would vote if 
here, I record my vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MAND ON. I am requested by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to announce that he is necessarily absent 
from the session to-day by reason of a death in his family. I 
make this announcement now for all future votes. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to say that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VANCE] is unwell, and left the Chamber. 

Mr. DOLPH (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
notremembering that I was paired with the senior Senator from 
Mississippi . GEORGE], and not observing whether he was in 
the Senato ber. Icannotascertain how he would probably 
vote if present, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 5; as follows: 


NAYS—38. 
Dixon, Lindsay, Smith. 
Bate, Fa er, McMillan, 2 
e, McPherson. Vest, 
Blac’ burn, G T, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas. 
„ Gordon, Murphy, Voorh: 
Caffery, Hale, mer, Walthall, 
Harris, Pasco, Washburn, 
Camden, Hawley, Platt. te, 
Coke, Hill, Proctor, 
Cullom, Hunton, Quay, 
YEAS—5. 
Martin, Morgan, Peffer, 
Manderson, 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Geo: Lodge, Shoup, 
Butler, Gibson, Mills, Stewart, 
Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Stockbridge, 
Carey, Gray. Morrill, Teller. 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Perkins, Turpie, 
Cockrell, Higgins, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Colquitt, Hoar, Power, White, Cal. 
Daniel, Irby, Pugh, Wilson, 
Davis, Jones, Ark. Ransom, Wolcott. 
Dolph, Jones, Nev. = 
Kyle, Sherman, 


So the motion to lay the appeal on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN resumed his speech. After having spoken some 
fourteen hours, with interruptions, he said: 

Mr. President, I surrender the floor to my friend from Kansas 
[Mr. MARTIN], who I understand desires to address the Senate. 

Mr. VOO S. Mr. President, does the Senator from Ne- 
1157 assume the right to farm out the floor after his occupancy 

t 


Mr. ALLEN. I am somewhat unfamiliar with the usages of 
the Senate. The Senator from Kansas, as I understood, asked 


me to surrender the floor to him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ihave every 
from Nebraska and the Senator from 
stand that the Senator has that right. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not care anything about 
being catechised by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam not catechising the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have finished, Mr. President. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I move to lay the pending 
amendment to the bill on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is upon the motion 
of the Senator from Indiana to lay on the table the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Kansas[Mr. PEFFER] to the sub- 
stitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the amendment be reported in full. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (at 8 o’clock and 3 minutes a. m., Thursday, 
October 12). Mr. President, there is evidently not a quorum 
present in the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


t both for the Senator 
but Ido not under- 


Aldrich, Daniel, Hill, Perkins, 
Allen, Dixon, Hunton, Plat 
Bate, Dolph, Lindsay, Proctor, 

A Fai er, McMillan, Quay, 
Blackburn, e. McPherson, Smith, 
Brice, G r, Manderson, 

Caffery, Gordon, Mi Vest, 

Cal Gray, Mitchell, Wis. V 
Camden Hale Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Harris, Palmer, Walthall, 


H 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present ;and thequestion 
is upon the motion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
to lay on the table theamendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] to the substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 13 of the amendment of 
the Committee on Finance it is proposed to insert: 


That the standard for both gold and silver coins of the United States shall 
hereafter be such that of one thousand parts by weight nine hundred shail 
be of pure metal and one hundred of alloy; and the alloy of the silver co 
shall be of copper: and the alloy of the gold coins shall be of copper an 
silver: Provided, That the silver do not exceed one-half of the whole alloy. 

SEC. 2. That of the silver coins the dollar shall be of the weight of 41 
grains; the half dollar of the weight of 206} grains; the quarter dollar of the 
weight of 103} grains; the dime, or tenth part of a dollar, of the weight of ‘tf 

s. And that dollars, half dollars, and quarter dollars, and dimes 

Mer tenders of payment, according to their nomina 
whatever. 

SEC. 3. That of the gold coins the weight of the eagle shall be 258 grains; 
that of the half eagle, 129 grains; and that of the quarter eagle, 64) grains. 
And that for all sums whatever the eagle shall bea egal tender of payment 
for $10, the half eagle for $5, and the quarter eagle for $2.50. 

SEC. 4. Thatthe silver coins heretofore issued at the Mint of the United 
States and the 42785 coins issued since the sist day of July, 1834, shall continue 
to be legal tenders of payment for their no values on the same terms 
as if they were of the coinage provided for by this act. 

Sec. 5. That gold and silver bullion brought to the mint for coinage shall 
be received and coined, by the proper officers, for the benefit of the deposi- 
tor: Provided, That it shall be lawful to refuse, at the mint, any deposits of 
less value than $100 and any bullion so base as to be unsuitable for the oper- 
ations ofthe mint: And, pro also, That when gold and silver are com- 
bined, if either of these metals be in such small proportion that it can not 
be separated advantageously, no allowance shall be made to the depositor 
for the value of such metal. 

Sec. 6. That when bullion is brought to the mint for coinage it shall be 


value, for any sums 


weighed by the treasurer, inthe ov of the depositor, when practicable, 
= ag Ne 3 Which shall state the description and weight of the bul- 
on: Pro 4 


That when the bullion is in such a state as to require melt- 
ing before its value can be ascertained the weight after melting shall be 
considered as the true weight of the bullion deposited. 

SEC. 7. That all provisions of existing laws relating to co: which are 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this shall be construed in aid of the 
execution of this act. 

SEC. 8. That all provisions of law in conflict with the provisions of this 
act are hereby a ager 

SEC. 9. That this act shall take effect and be in force immediately. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], to lay on the table 
the amendment just reported, upon which the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask unanimous consent of the Senate that I 
may make a brief statement as to the nature of the amendment, 

Mr. FRYE and others. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when Mr. COCKRELL’S name was called). The 
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Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] is paired with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], whose name has just been called. 
If the Senator from Iowa were here, he would vote yea.“ 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I have a general 

ir with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE], but I know 

ow he would vote on this question, and I vote yes.“ 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. DUBOIS. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] is pres- 
ent in his chair. The roll requires a Senator to vote when his 
name is called, unless excused by the Senate. I ask for aruling 
of the Chair on that point. 

Mr. HARRIS. Isuggest to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
he raises the question prematurely. It is after the roll call and 
before the result is announced that the question he now sug- 
gests can be raised, if raised at all. 

Nr. VILAS. I withdraw my powy for the present, if that is 
according to the regular order of proceeding. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). On all votes con- 
nected with this question Iam at present paired with the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. WHITE]. If he were present I should 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. FRYE. I understood an arrangement had been made 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] by which the pair of 
the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] was transferred to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], who is absent, 
18 when the roll call was finished I proposed to announce that 

act. 

Mr. GRAY. Then I transfer the pair I announced with that 
Senator from California to the Senator from New Hampshire, 
and shall vote. I vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I ask if the authority of the 
Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] to this transfer of his 
se has been obtained, and I would ask if his colleague [Mr. 

ERKINS] knows what disposition the Senator from California 
desires to make of his pair? ; 

Mr. GRAY. I have never known, in the observation of some 
years now, the authority to transfer a pair questioned where the 
parties are known to vote on different sides of a question. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will state in substance the same as the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] has stated, that my colleague. 
[Mr. WHITE] informed me that he had paired with the Senator 
from Delaware upon all questions relating to the bill now pend- 
ing, or on the silver question. Whether my colleague has trans- 
ferred his pair or authorized anyone to do so, the Senator from 
Delaware is, of course, the one to be the judge, not I. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. If he were 
present I should vote ‘‘nay” on this question. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). On this bill and 
its amendments I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. JoNES]. I do not see him in the Chamber and therefore 
withhold my vote. If he were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. MoMILLAN (when his name was called]. Iam paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina[Mr. VANCE]. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote yea“ and he would vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I am paired until 
9 o'clock with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGE]. He not being present, I withhold my vote, not know- 
ing how he would east his vote. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). On this and all other 
questions I am paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN]. 

While upon my feet I will also mention the pon of my col- 
league [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 


MANI. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. If he 
were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana (when his name was called). Ihave 
a general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER], 
with the understanding, however, that whenever it is necessary 
to make a quorum, I shall be at liberty to vote. I shall deter- 
mine later whether it be necessary. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Seat has a general pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLPH]. 

Mr. PALMER (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
informed that my vote ought to be withdrawn, and I will do it 
on account of my pair. Lam paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH}. 

Mr. QUAY. As I have stated, I am paired with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. The Senator from California 
Mr. PERKINS] is paired with the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. LODGE]. I suggest to the Senator from California that we 

sfer our pairs so that we may both vote. 


Mr. PERKINS. Ioan not assume the authority to do so. The 
Senator from Massachusetts left the Senate Chamber for three 
hours, and I gave my word that I would pair with him. I have 
no authority to transfer the pair. 

Mr. QUAY. Very well. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I desire to say that whenever my 
vote will make a quorum, I shall consider, under the agreement 
made with the Senator with whom Iam paired, that I am at 
liberty to vote. 

Mr. VILAS. Lask to have the rule read which relates to the 
obligations of a Senator when his name is called to vote; and I 
ask the attention of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] to the 
rule while it is being read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will first announce the 
result of the vote. 

Mr.HARRIS. The question the Senator from Wisconsin pro- 
poses to raise must be raised after the roll call and before the 
announcement of the result. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The rule will be read as suggested 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iask whether the vote has been reca- 
pitulated by the Secretary? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It has not been. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It seems to me the proper time to raise 
the question is after the recapitulation, but before the announce- 
ment of the result of the vote by the Chair. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is no question about that. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The vote should certainly be recapitu- 
lated, otherwise it would not be known who had voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secre was about to reca- 
pitulate the vote when the Senator from Tennessee made the 


int. 
8 55 HARRIS. My suggestion was before the announcement 
of the result of the recapitulation; but I think it is wholly im- 
material whether it comes before or after. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it is not very 
material. The Secretary will recapitulate the vote. x 
Mr. DOLPH (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the 
Senator from Ter eas i [Mr. GEORGE] voted on this motion? 
Mr. WALTHALL. I announced his pair with the Senator 


from Oregon. 

Me DOLPH. Then I withdraw my vote. I voted inadver- 
tently. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Rule XII will be read by the Sec- 
retary. 


i The Secretary read the second paragraph of Rule XII, as fol- 
ows: 


2. When a Senator declines to vote on call of his name, he shall be required 
to assign his reasons therefor, and having assigned them, the Presiding OM- 
cer shall submit the question to the Senate: Shall the Senator, for the 
reasons assigned by him, be excused from voting?“ which shall be decided 
without debate; and these proceedings shall be had after the roll call and 
before the result is announced; and any further proceedings in reference 
thereto shall be after such announcement. z 


Mr. VILAS. I should like to have the first clause of Rule XII 


read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theclause referred to will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


1. When the yeas and nays are ordered, the names of Senators shall be 
called alphabetically; and each Senator shall, without debate, declare his 
assent or dissent to the question, unless excused by the Senate; and no Sen- 
ator shall be permitted to vote after the decision shall have been announced 
by the Presi Officer, but may for sufficient reasons, with unanimous con- 
sent, change or withdraw his vote. No motion to suspend this rule shall be 
in order, nor shall the Presiding Officer entertain any request to suspend it 


byu ous consent. 
ue. WHITE of Louisiana. I desire that my name shall be 
called. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the name 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr, WHITE of Louisiana. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Under the terms of my pair with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER], I consider that I am at 
liberty to vote to make a quorum; and I vote yea.“ 

Mr. IRBY (after having voted inthe negative). I voted under 
a misapprehension. I am paired with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. CAREY], and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HIGGINS. It the Senator from South Carolina is willing 
to transfer his pair, as I am paired with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. JONES], we can transfer the pairs so that the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas will be paired with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and the Senator from South Carolina and myself can vote. 

Mr. IRBY. Ido not feel authorized to transfer my pair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana to lay on the table the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] to the substitute reported by the 
Committee on Finance, the yeas are 29 and the nays are 12. 
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YEAS—29. 

Aldrich, . McPherson, Smith, 
Brice, Galitager, Manderson, 4 
Caflery, Gordon, 8. Voorhees, 
Camden, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Washburn, 
Qullom. Hale, M i White, La. 
Davis, Hawley, Pla 

on, Proctor, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Ransom 

NAYS—12. 

2 Call, Hun Peffer, 
Bort A Coke, —5 Vest. 
Blackburn, Daniel, Pasco, Walthall. 

NOT VOTING—44. 
Alien, Gibson, McMillan, Sherman, 
Allison, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Butler. Mo: tewart, 
Cameron, Harris, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Carey. Palmer, Teller, 
Chandler, Hoar, Perkins, e, 
Irby, Pettigrew, Vance, 

Colquitt, J b Power, Vilas, 
Dolph, le- Nev. Pugh, ee Cal 

50 e, ay, 7 
co DA ae 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Imoye that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. MANDERSON. There must be a call of the Senate be- 
fore that order can be made. 

Mr. HARRIS. There being no quorum shown by the vote. 

Mr. VOORHEES. , I stand corrected of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I thought the announcement by the Chair of the 
absence of a quorum sufficiently proved that fact; butif it has to 
be done by a roll call, I have no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, No 7 being shown by the 


vote, the Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Faulkner, McMillan, Proctor, 
Bate, McPherson, 
Berry. G A Manderson, Smith, 
Caftery, Gordon, Martin, uire, 
Call, Gray, Mills, Vias, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Coke, Harris, Murphy, Walthall, 
Cullom, Hawley, Palmer, Wash 
Daniel, Higgins, Pasco, White, La. 
Davis, „ Peffer, 
Dixon, Hunton, Per! 
Dolph, Lindsay, Platt, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr ent— 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will order theroll tobe 
again called upon the motion of the Senator from Indiana to lay 
on the table the pending amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. VILAS. I desire to call attention to the fact that if Sena- 
tors who are present were voting—and no excuse or reason for 
not voting has been given—a voting quorum is present. 

I drew the attention of the Senate tothe fact that the Senator 
from Idaho was in his seat at the time when the vote was taken, 
and that the rule of the Senate, which I asked the Chair to di- 
rect to be read, and which was read, is explicit—— 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. VILAS. I believe I have the floor at present. 

Mr. TELLER. I rise to a question of order, and the Senator 

does not have the floor then. 
- The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the question of 
order. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Wisconsin is out of order. 
The next thing is the roll call. He has no right to be heard 
now. After the roll call he may raise the question. 

Mr. HALE. Before the announcement. i 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President 

Mr. TELLER. Isubmit that the question is not debatable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will decide the point of 

order. Upon reflection the Chair will hear the Senator from 
Wisconsin on the point of order. 
- Mr. VILAS. I only ask to make one additional observation, 
and it is this, that it is hardly fair to ask Senators to wait while 
the Sergeant-at-Arms brings in other Senators or brings in 
those who are temporarily a t, when Senators who are pres- 
ent proffer no excuse for not voting, the rule being imperative 
that every Senator should disc that responsibility which 
isu Dy Vete A DERNEDE N in this Chamber., 

The VICE- RESIDENT. The will sustain the point 
of order made 
tothe time in w 


the Senator from Colorado |Mr. TELLER] as 
h the point of order may be made by the Sen- 


ator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS], and will direct the roll to be 
The See proceed to call the roll. 


Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]; but he would vote yen” 
if present, and I therefore vote yea.“ 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was calle 1). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I announce aen 
my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] and with- 
hold my vote. If he were present I should vote yea.” 

Mr. BERRY (when the name of Mr. JONES of Arkansas was 
called). My colleague[Mr. JONES of Arkansas] is paired with the 
Senator from Delaware Mr. Hid dms]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote nay.” 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 
I transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], and 
vote “ yea. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name wascalled). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANS- 
BROUGH]. If he were present, I do not know how he would vote; 
but I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senxtor from Massachusetts[Mr. LODGE]. Not know- 
ing how he would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PROCTOR (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Florida[Mr. CALL], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). [am th the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. If it meets with the ap- 
pore of my colleague [Mr. CAMERON], who is with the 

ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], I shall ti er the pair, and 
he and I can both vote. 

Mr. CAMERON. That is satisfactory to me. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. QUAY. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was cailed). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], and not seeing him 
present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Oregon —.— MITCHELL], as I before announced. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana (when his name was called). Iagain 
announce my pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. 
Under the terms of my pair I am at liberty to vote if my vote is 

to make a quorum. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GRAY. Iintended toannounce when my name was called 
that I am paired with the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. 
I again announce that I have a general pair with him upon this 
question, but that pair has been transferred to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

I have already recorded my vote, yea.” 

Mr. CAMDEN (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTI- 
GREW], and I observe he is not in the Chamber. In making the 
pair I reserved the privilege to vote to make a quorum. I will 
withdraw my vote for the present, and, if necessary, shall here- 
after vote to make a quorum. 

Mr. HOAR (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGH] and shall 
withdraw my vote before the result is announced unless the Sen- 
ator returns to the Chambor or is paired with some one else. 

Mr. BATE. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGH] is not 
present. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I withdraw my vote for the time being, 
unless an eg ae may be made. 
8 The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Senator's vote will be with- 


rawn. 

Mr. CAMDEN. L ask if my vote will make a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will not, with the pairs an- 
nounced. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Under the arrangement of my 
pair I vote to make a quorum. I vote yea.” 

Mr. CAMDEN. I shall vote to make a quorum. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. VILAS. I think this is the orderly time under the rulin, 
of the Chair for calling attention to Rule XII. I desire to as 
attention to the fact, to which I have already called attention, 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] ee pront in his 
seat and did not vote upon the call of the roll, that his vote 
was necessary to make a quorum. 

We have heard considerable about the lack of rules in the 
Senate. We have been called several times during the past night 
by the Senator from Idaho in order that the e for the main- 
tenance of aquorum should be constantly observed. This ruleof 
the Senate declares that when the yeasand nays are ordered the 
names of Senators shall be called alphabetically and each Sen- 
ator shall, without debate, declare assent or dissent to the 
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question, unless excused by the Senate. That rule contains this 
addition: 

No motion to suspend this rule shall be in order, nor shall the Presiding 
Oficer entertain any request to suspend it by unanimous consent. 

There, sir, is a rule which, if observed, would render it un- 
necessary for sending at all for absent Senators by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms in order to declare the opinion of the Senate upon the 
vote now depending. Is that rule to be observed? The Senate 
was organized in the earlier days of the Republic upon the prin- 
ciples which our great courts are organized 

r. TELLER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
The question of order I state to the Chair is that this is not a 
debatable question. Ifthe Senator from Wisconsin is to debate 
it, then everybody else must have the same right. 

Mr. VILAS. There is no man upon this floor who will wel- 
come a cessation of debate more heartily than I —- 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator will speak in order. 

Mr. VILAS, Upon this or any other question ready to de- 


te— : 
Mr. TELLER. I ask the Chair to rule upon the question of 


order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will consider the ques- 
tion of order raised by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER, I wish the Chair would make the Senator 
from Wisconsin remain in order until the Chair considers it. 

Mr. VILAS. Unless the point of order made by the Senator 
from Colorado is correct, I am in order until ruled to be out of 
order. Iam entitled to proceed; and, with great respect to the 
Senator from Colorado, I am sure he will think so. 

Mr. TELLER. The Chair does not seem to have any chance 
to rule upon the question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theattention of the Chair has been 
called to a rule which will again be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


RULE XII. 
VOTING, ETO. ‘ 

1. When the yeas and nays are ordered, the names of Senators shall be 
called alphabetically; and each Senator shall, without debate, declare his 
assent or dissent to the question, unless excused by the Senate; and no Sena- 
tor shall be permitted to vote after the decision shall have been announced 


by the Presiding Officer, but may for sufficient reasons, with unanimouscon-. 


sent, change or withdraw his vote. No motion to suspend this rule shall be 
in order, nor shall the Presiding Officer entertain any request to suspend it 
by unanimous consent. 

2. When a Senator declines to vote on call of his name, he shall berequired 
to assign his reasons therefor, and having assigned them, the Presiding Of- 
ficer shall submit the question to the Senate: ‘Shall the Senator, for the 
reasons assigned by , be excused from voting?" which shall be decided 
without debate; and these proceedings 
before the result is announced; and any further pr 
thereto shall be after such announcement. 

Mr. VILAS. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the second clause of that rule as read uires that the 
Senator declining to vote shall be required to assign his reasons 
for such declination. I suppose that that duty is upon the 
Chair. ó 
Mr. PROCTOR. The Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] has 
come in since Iannounced my pair, and I should like to have my 
name called. 

The name of Mr. PROCTOR was called by the Secretary, and 
he voted in the affirmative. : 

Mr. CAMDEN (after having voted in the negative). It is 
not necessary for me to vote now to make a quorum. I with- 
draw my vote. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTI- 
GREW], with whom I have a general pair, has come in. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
called the attention of the Chair to the fact that a Senator pres- 
ent has not voted. Rule XII has been read. The Chair will di- 
rect the Secretary to call the uame of the Senator from Idaho. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. DUBOIS, who failed to 


9 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will read the rule. 
RULE XII. 


2. When a Senator declines to vote on call of his name, he shall be required 
to assign h 


in reference 


The Chair will hear any excuse that the Senator from Idaho 
desires to make. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, there are several very good 
excuses that I could give. If I am correctly informed (if not I 
shall be very glad to be corrected) the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER] has not authorized definitely any pair of 
his. The Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] very definitely 
paired with the Senator from herbed pur GRAY] in order to 
protect his interestson this question. I have noticed that sev- 
eral Senators have voted and withdrawn their votes as they 


shall be had after the roll call and 


thought necessary. There is another reason which is of more 

portance. There is a most important amendment before the 
Senate, one far-reaching inits consequences to this country. A 
motion was made to lay that amendment on the table, thus cut- 
ting off debate. The author of that amendment asked the 
courtesy of the Senate for afew minutes to explain his amend- 
ment, which was refused. I have refused to vote for those res- 
sons, and J submit that they are sufficient. My duty to my 
constituents should and will control my vote. Is cast or 
withhold my vote as their interests demand. I am to judge 
what their interests require. They gaveme the vote to use for 
them and the best interests of the country. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the rule the Chair submits 
to the Senate the following 

Mr. HOAR. I ask leave to transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] to the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH], who will withdraw his vote. I will vote!“ yea.“ 

Mr. ALDRICH (after having voted in the affirmative). Un- 
der the arrangement suggested, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. TELLER. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. he Senator from Colorado will 
state his ae of order. 

Mr. TELLER. Is there a goon present? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Chair will state that the vote 
has not yet been announced. The rule has just been read, and 
under the rule the Chair will submit to the Senate the follow- 
ing: Under the second section of Rule XII shall the Senator 
from Idaho, for the reasons assigned by him, be excused from 
vo ? 

Mr BUTLER. On that Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE], but I am satisfied how he 
would vote, and I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. I will 
transfer the pair to my colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], and vote 

nay.’ 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. Not know- 
ing how he would vote upon this question, I withhold my vote. 

r. VILAS (when his name was called). I withhold my vote 
unless it is necessary to make a quorum. I am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], 

Mr. WHITE of Louisi (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. Unless 
ay ce is necessary to make a quorum, I shall not vote. 

he roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I announce my pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 
pee oe E. Iam paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 

UGH], x 

Mr. VANCE. Iam paired with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. STOCKBRIDGE] on this question. If he were present I 
should vote yea.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Ishould be very glad to inquire of the Chair 
or of some Senator more familiar with the parliamentary rules 
than Iam what would be the effect of the withdrawal of my vote 
if I chose todo so? I should like to have that question decided 
Have I aright to withdraw my vote? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina desire an answer? 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir; I will not press it. 

Upon the question, Shall Mr. DUBOIS be excused from voting? 
the result was announced—yeas 21, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Bate, Coke, pee Squire, 
Berry, Daniel, Lindsay, Vest, 
Butler, Faulkner, Martin, Walthall, 
Call, George, Morgan, 
Cameron, Hunton, Peffer, 
Carey, by, Ransom, 
NAYS—29. 
Aldrich, Frye, Manderson, a; 
Black G 8, Sherr: 
98 8 3 Wis. 5 — 
mden, Y, y, oorhees, 
Cullom, Hawley, Palmer, Washburn. 
Davis, oar, asco, 
Dixon, McMillan, Platt, 
Dolph, McPherson, Proctor 
» NOT VOTING—S. 
Allen, Cockrell, Gorman, s 
Allison, Colquitt, Hale, 
Brice, Dubois, Hans Jones, Ark. 
* G Harris, Jones, Nev. 
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ee. Power, Stockbridge, White, Cal. 
Mitchell, Oregon Pugh, Teller, White, La. 
Morrill, Roach, Turpie, Wilson. 
Perkins, Shoup, Vance, Wolcott. 
Pettigrew, Stewart, Vilas, 


So Mr. DUBOIS was not excused. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will announce the vote 
upon the motion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
to lay on the table the amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER] to the pending bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to vote before the result is an- 
nounced. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. VILAS. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that he has announced that the Senate has refused to ex- 
cuse the Senator from Idaho from voting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has so announced. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Idaho has not voted. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I suggest that his name be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ə Secretary will call the name 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS]. 

The Pona called the name of Mr. DUBOIS, who failed to 
respond. 

r. MANDERSON. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the parlia- 

entary in 7 5 i 

Mr. MAND ON. Before 3 the parliamentary in- 
quiry of the Chair, I should like to make a suggestion. Noth- 
ing, of course, is more desirable than that every Senator being 
present should vote, unless he has such an interest in the ques- 
tion as to prompt him to abstain from voting on account of his 
interest. 

The rule has been read requiring that every member of this 
body shall vote unless excused by the vote of the Senate, after 
he has given his reasons for not voting. The question proposed 
by the Senator from South Carolina Fur. BUTLER] is one that 
opens up the utter uselessness of such a rule. Suppose that on 
the vote which has just been taken as to whether the Senator 
from Idaho shall be excused, some Senator present did not vote. 
The motion could at once be made that that Senator must vote 
unless excused by the Senate, and upon that vote the same thing 
might occur, and we might thus go around in a circle until the 
at of time, piling motion upon motion and order upon order in 
that way. It is because of , a8 it seems to me, that there is 
not in the history of the Senate a precedent where a Senator has 
been compelled to vote. By what process could he be compelled? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— - 

Mr. MANDERSON. How would you open his mouth if he sees 
fit to stand mute? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I dislike to interfere with the Senator from 
Nebraska, but I raise the same point of order which was raised 
a few moments ago by the Senator from Colorado. 

The VICE-PR ENT. What is the point of order? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That pending the motion to lay upon the table 


(and it is until a final decision is made) debate of all 
kinds is out of order. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will sustain the point of 


order and announce the vote. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to vote. What is the question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question on which the roll was 
called is the motion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
to lay on the table the amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER] to the pending bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. On that motion I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. CAMDEN. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] 
is now in the Chamber and I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KYLE. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. VILAS. The question whether the Senator from Idaho 
shall be excused from voting for the reasons which he stated has 
been submitted to the Senate and the Senate has declined to ex- 
cuse him. I su before any announcement of the vote the 
Senator from Idaho should be required to obey the decision of 
the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will call the attention 
of the Senator from Wisconsin to the last clause of Rule XII: 

And these proceedings shall be had after the roll call and before the result 


is announced; and any further proceedings in reference thereto shall be 
after such announcement. 


It is for this reason that the Chair sustained the point of order 
made by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iask that the vote be declared on the mo- 
tion to lay on the table the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, one moment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Irise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Senator from South Carolina 
will state his point of order. ; 

Mr. BUTL The Senator from Wisconsin is out of order 


The Chair has already ruled upon the question raised by the 
Senator from Rhode Island that debate is not in order. I insist 
that the Senator from Wisconsin be uired to conform to the 
ruling of the Chair. I make the point that he is out of order, 

Mr. VILAS. Irise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. As the Senator from Wisconsin 
states that he rises to a point of order, the Chair will hear him 
Boe deciding on the point raised by the Senator from South 

arolina. 

Mr. VILAS. I do not mean to dissent from what the Chair 
rules, but for the completion of the order of the Senate deelin- 
ing to excuse the Senator from Idaho it is necessary that his 
name shall be éalled, and that he shall be required to vote in 
obedience to the order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the name 
of the Senator from Idaho was called in accordance with that 
suggestion, and thut, without the action of the Senate, that is 
the end of the authority of the Chair upon the point. Prior to 
that, under the last clause of the rule to which the Chair has 
called the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin, it is the duty 
of the Chair to announce the vote. 

Mr. VILAS. Then I ask that the fact that the Senator from 
Idaho refuses to vote be entered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be entered, of course, in the 
proceedings. 

The result was announced on the motion to lay Mr. PEFFER’S 
amendment on the table—yeas 33, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Caffery, Gallinger, McPherson, Sherman, 
Camden, Gordon, Manderson, Smith, 
Carey, Gray, uire, 
Cullom, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Da Hawley, Murphy, ashburn, 
Dixon, Hill, Platt, te, 
Dolph, oar, Proctor, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, uay, 
Frye, McMillan, nsom, 
NAYS—17. 
Bate, Cameron, Irby, Peffer, 
Coke, Kyle, Vest, 
Blackburn, Daniel, M Wal 
Butler, George, Morgan, 
l, Hunton, Pasco, 
NOT VOTING—34. 
Allen," Hansbrough, Perkins, Turple 
en, oug! eri e, 
Allison, Harris, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Brice, Higgins, Power, Vilas, 
Chandler, Jones, Ark. h, White, Cal 
krell, Jones, Nev. Roach, ilson, 
Colquitt, Lodge, Shoup, Wolcott. 
Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon. Stewart, 
Gibson; Morrill, Stockbridge, 


So Mr. PEFFER'S amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire now to state the condition of the 
business before the Senate. That is the only pending amend- 
ment except the amendment which was reported to the House 
bill by the Committee on Finance. That is the next pending 
e and that is debatable, and on that the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. MARTIN] desires the floor, and I yield to him. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr.MANDERSON. Iask thatthe pending question be stated, 
so that we may know the parliamentary status of the bill. Is 
the question on the committee's amendment? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. I will state a little more distinctly 
that the amendment just laid on the table was the only pending 
amendment except that reported by the committee itself to the 
original House bill. That is still pending and will be the next 
in order fora vote. That being debatable, the Senator from 
Kansas takes the floor upon that amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDE The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr, BUTLER. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me for 
a 3 question? 

Mr. MARTIN. 3 

Mr. BUTLER. May JL ask the Senator from Indiana what be- 
came of the other amendments offered to the bill? 

Mr. VOORHEES. They have not been formally offered. They 
have been submitted as intended to be offered, and printed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Chair please state what is now 
the pending order of business? 

Mr. VOORHEES. House bill No. 1. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state in response 
to the inquiry of the Senator from New Jersey that the pending 
question is the amendment of the Committee on Finance to 
House bill No. 1. Upon that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
MARTIN] is recognized. 
cory MCPHERSON .I wished to have it stated by the Chair, 

at is all. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 


1893. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I object to — 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish simply to give notice of an amend- 
ment to be offered hereafter. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not want to have it offered now. I 
shall object to it now, but to a notice to be offered hereafter of 


course I shall not object. 

Mr. PEFFER. I have the permission of my colleague. I de- 
sire to give notice that I shall pro the amendment at the 
proper time which I send to the desk. I ask that it may be 
printed. 5 

Mr. MORGAN. Let it be read. z 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read theamend- 
ment ig a to be proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the follow- 
ing additional sections: 

Sec. 2. The silver coins of the United States shall hereafter be the dollar, 
the half dollar, the 5 dollar, and the dime, made of standard metal as 
provided in section 8 of the act of Congress approved January 18. 1837. 

Sec. 3. That of the silver coins the dollar shall be of the * of 412} 
grains; the half dollar of the weight of 206} grains; the quarter dollar of the 
Weight of 1035 the dime, or tenth part of a do ot the weight of 
41} grains. And that dollars, half dollars, quarter dollars, and dimes shall 
be legal tenders of payment, according to their nominal value, for anysums 
whatever. The said coins shall be made in the same form and have upon 
paom the same devices and inscriptions as the silver coins now in circula- 


on. 

Sec. 4. The gold coins of the United States shall hereafter be the double 
eagle, to contain 516 grains ot standard gold, and to be of the value of $20: the 
eagle, to contain 258 grains of standard gold, and to be of the value of $10; 
the half eagle, to contain 129 grains of standard gold, and to be of the value 
of 5. The said coins shall be made of the same form and dimensions, with 
like inscriptions and devices as the coins of like denominations made under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved February 12, 1873. and shall 
be legal tenders, accord to their nominal value, for any sums whatever. 

SEC. 5. That the standard for both gold and silver coins of the United States 
shall hereafter be such that of 1,000 parts by weight 900shall be of pure metal 
and 100 of alloy; and the alloy of the silver coins shall be of copper; and the 
alloy of the gold coins shall be of copper and silver: Provided, That the sil- 
ver do not exceed one-half of the whole alloy. 

Seo, 6. That the silver coins heretofore issued at the mint of the United 
States and the gold coins issued since the 31st —. 7 July, 1834, shall con- 
tinue to be 1 tenders of payment for their no al values on the same 
terms as if they were of the coinage provided for by this act. 

SEC. 7. id and silver bullion brought to the mint for coinage shall 
be received and coined, by the proper officers, for the benefit of the depos- 
itor: Provided, That it shall be lawful to refuse at the mint any deposits 
of less value than $100 and any bullion so base as to be unsuitable for the 
operations of the mint: And provided also, That when gold and silver are 
combined, if either of these metals be in such small proportion that it can 
not be se ted advantageously, no allowance shall be made to the depos- 
itor for the value of such metal. 

Seo. 8. That when bullion is brought to the mint for coinage it shall be 
weighed vi the Treasurer, in the presence of the de tor, when practicable, 
and a rece. = 19 — which shall state the description and weight of the bul- 
lion: Provided, That when the bullion is in such a state as to require melt- 
ing before its value can be ed the 8 after melting shall be con- 

ered as the true weight of the bullion deposited. 

SEC. 9, That all provisions of existing laws relating to co e Which are 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this shall be construed in aid of the 
execution of act, 

Sec. 10. That all provisions of law in conflict with the provisions of this 


act are hereby openen: 
SEC. 11. That act shall take effect and be in force immediately. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The amendment intended to be proposed by the Senator from 
Kansas will lie on the table and be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following billand jointresolution; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 1986) to amend section 6 of the act approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled“ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, 
and for other pu * and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 65) fixing the qualifications to vote 
and to hold office in the Cherokee Outlet, Oklahoma Territory, 
at the first municipal election. 

The message also announced that the House had a con- 
current resolution authorizing the Public Printer to print 2,000 
copies of the . before the Committee on Ways and Means 
for the use of the House; in which the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate was requested. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 1076) to release certain limitá- 
tions existing in an act of Congress touching the iscopal 
Church at St. Augustine, Fla.; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the 1 papers, referred to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 1986) to amend section 6 of the act approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to repeal timber-culture laws, 
and for other purposes,” was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands; and 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 65) fixing the qualifications to 
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vote and to hold office in the Cherokee Outlet, Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, atthefirst municipal elections, was read twice by its title, 
aad referred to the Committee on Territories. 


HEARINGS BEFORE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


The following concurrent resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
Public Printer be, and is hereby, authorized to print 2,000 copies of the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Ways and Means, for the use of the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. R. 33) authorizing the Joint Committee 
on the Library to grant the privilege of using and drawing 
books from the library to the chief justice and associate jus- 
tices of the court of appeals of the District of Columbia. 

The message alsoannounced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 14) au- 
thorizing the State of Wisconsin to place in Statuary Hall at the 
Capitol the statue of Pére Marquette. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. Res. 14) 3 
the State of Wisconsin to place in Statuary Hall at the Capito 
the statue of Pére Marquette; and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice-President. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
J uy 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the pending question being on the substitute reported 
from the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MARTIN addressed the Senate, and after having spoken 
for some time— 

Mr. PEFFER (at 9 o’clock and 52 minutes a. m., Thursday, 
October 12). Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to his colleague? 

Mr. MARTIN. Ido. 

Mr. PEFFER. I suggest that there is no quorum present. I 

uest that there be a quorum present that my colleague may 
be are! a full Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas sug- 
gests the wantofaquorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Allison, Dolph, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Bate. Faulkner, Lod, Sherman, 
Berry, e, M Smith, 
at zig Gene = Martin S bridge, 
Cameron, Hale, Mills, Vance, 
Carey, Harris, Murphy, Vest, 
Coke Hawley, Palmer, ~ ilas, 
Cullom, Hunton, effer, Washburn. 
Dixon, Jones, Ark. Platt. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum of the Senate is not present. 

at is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. ALLISON. In the absence of the Senator from Indiana, 
I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request the 
presence of absent Senators in the Chamber. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. BRICE, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. HILL, and Mr. WALTHALL 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at 10 o’clock and 2 minutes a. 
m., Thursday). Forty-three Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Kan- 
sas will proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN resumed his speech. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (at 10 o'clock and 20 minutes a. m., Thurs- 
day) Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There are less than 30 Senators in the 
Chamber, and I suggost that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
2 the want of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll 
of the Senate. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


fee Dolph; or gg —.— 
Berry, Faulkner, McPherson, Smith, 
Gallinger, 5 s 

Brice, G: 1 is, Vance, 
Call, George, M y. Vest, 
Cameron, Harr Palmer, Vilas, 
Carey, Hawley, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Coke, Ul, Platt. ‘al 
Cullom, Hoar, Proctor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. can o Senators have re- 
sponded to their names., A quorum of the Senate is not pres- 
ent. ; 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be 
directed to summon the absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS, Mr. HALE, Mr. MANDERSON, Mr. SQUIRE, 
and Mr. WASHBURN entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at 10 o’clock and 30 minutes 
a.m., Thursday). Forty-four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MOP ON. I move that further proceedings under 
the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Kan- 
sas will proceed. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Kansas give way to me 
fora moment? Thave a message here. It is one that comes from 
an enthusiastic gold man. It is similar to others which have 
been put on my desk and I sometimes like to read them. The 
letter is as follows: 


Mr. WM. W. STEWART: 

My DEAR SIR: I looks in my mind that you are the leader in this atag- 
itation that is going on in the U. S. Senate for about 8 weeks. t you 
know that there are hundreds of thousands of working in this oo ‘ee 
country vag and thousands starving for the repeal of that ey 
Sherman bill? You are now warned not to put your foot on the toiler's nec 
although you have him down, for there might be something drop between 
your feet that will surely explode. Take 2 

Y ONE WHO KNOWS. 

Mr. JOSEPH C. S. BLACKBURN will also take warning. 

P. S. This is no anarchist talk; lam an American born. 

He has his bomb popes here [exhibiting].. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Nevada will allow me, I of 
course will not undertake to criticise him, except he will allow 
me to say in all courtesy that I do not think such things do any 

ood to read in the Senate. I have had three or four from the 

‘ar West which I treated as a mere jest. My honorable friend 
from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] will remember that I showed him 
one early in the session, which purported to come from his State, 
in which the Senator from Ohio me: SHERMAN] and myself were 
marked outwith skull and crossbones, but I supposed thatit was 
one of those very poor jests of men who are out of employment, 
and who sometimes resort to such things to relieve the tedium 
and monotony of their existence. 

Mr. STEWART. I would not have called attention to the let- 
ter if it were not almost in harmony with the language of the 
public press of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. I suppose that the letters received by my dis- 
tinguished friend from Massachusetts from people out West of 
that character were from people who had recently gone West 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I dare say. 

Mr. MARTIN resumed his speech. 

Mr. POWER (at 10 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.). Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the lack of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
suggests the wantofaquorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

"he Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: > 


BALTO., Oct. 11th, 1°93. 


sa s Nadine t, Hoar, $ —.— 
Blackburn „ Ga Mager; — Sherman, 
Call, Gordon, Manderson, Smith, 
Cameron, Gorman, Martin, Stockbridge, 
Carey, Gray, Mills, aithal, 
Cullom, Hale, Peffer, Washburn. 
Davis, Harris, Per z 
Dixon, Hawley, Piatt, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum of the te is not present. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I move that the Sergeant-at- be 


directed to request the attendance of the absent Senators. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. GORMAN. [Iask that my colleague [Mr. GIBSON] be ex- 
cused from attendance. His health is such that his attendance 
is impossible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
Mr. GORMAN] asks that his colleague [Mr. GIBSON] be excused 

m the order of the Senate requiring the Sergeant-at-Arms to 
request the attendance of absent senators. Is there objection 
to the request? The Chairs hears none and the junior Senator 
from Maryland is excused. 

Mr. M HY, Mr. PALMER, Mr. PASCO, Mr. VANCE, 
and Mr. VILAS entered the Chamber and answered to their 


names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at 10 o’clock and 58 minutes a. 
m. Thursday). Forty-three Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I move that further proceedings under 
the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Kan- 
sas will proceed. í 

Mr. MARTIN resumed his speech. 

Mr. PEFFER (at II o'clock and 30 minutes a. m. Thursday, 
October 12). Mr. President, I suggest there is not a quorum 


present. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas sug- 
gests the want of a quoram, The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 8 
Allison, Faulkner, Hunton, Perkins, 
Bate, Lindsay, Platt, 

Berry, Gi er, Lodge. Proctor, 
Brice, George, Me Ransom, 
Call, Gordon, McPherson, Roach, 
Camden, Gorman, Manderson, Sherman, 
Carey, Gray, Milis, Smith, 
Cullom, Mitchell, of Wis. Stockbridge, 
Daniel, Hawley, Murphy, Walthall, 
Davis, Paimer, Washburn, 
Dixon, 5 Pasco, White, of La. 
Dolph, Hoar, Pefter, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present The 
Ch ir recognizes the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. MARTIN resumed his speech. ; 

Mr. POWER (at 12 o'clock and 8 minutes p. m., Thursday, Oc- 
tober 12). Mr. President, I suggest the propriety of having a 
quorum present. 

Mr. MARTIN. I should be glad to have my friend from Mon- 
tana withdraw that until I can answer my friend from New Jer- 


sey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
having suggested the want of a quorum, the suggestion can not 
be withdrawn. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 
Allison, 5 McPherson, Ransom, 
Berry, Gorman, Manderson, Roach, 
Brice, Gray, Martin, herman, 8 
Call, Hale. Murph Smith, 
Cameron, j Palmer, Stockbridge 
Carey, Hawley, Pasco, est, 
Cullom, ins, Peffer, Vilas, 
Fry 8 Lodge,” Platt, White of La. 
e, , O! 
Gallinger, MeMiilan, Proctor, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is not present. 
What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. MOP ON. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent Senators. 

The motion was ag to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. HILL, Mr. HOAR, and Mr. HUNTON 
entered the Chamber and responded to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN resumed his speech. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada (at 12 o'clock and 21 minutes p. m., 
Thursday, October 12). I notice, sir, that there is not a quorum 


present, I ask for a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada sug- 
gests the absenceofa quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The ery cole’ the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Beery? 8 fa —— Such. 
Call, Hale, Martin, Stockbridge, 
Cameron, Hawley, Mills, Vest, 
Carey, a Vilas, 
Cullom, Hill, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Faulkner, Hoar, Peffer, al 
Erte Hunton, Per 1 
Gallinger, Lindsay, Platt, 

on, McMillan, om, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is not present. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. BRICE, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. HARRIS, Mr. LODGE, Mr. 
QUAY, and Mr. ROACH entered the Chamber and responded 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I move that all further proceedings un- 
der the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MARTIN resumed his speech, 

Mr. POWER (at 12 o'clock and 51 minutes p. m., Thursday, 
October 12). Mr. President, I suggest that there is no quorum 


resent. 
2 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
n the absence of aquorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, McMillan, Sherman, 
Bate, govo 3 — 
Berry, orman, erson, tock! x 
Brice, —— —— 

Caffe: arris, 

Call.” Hawley Pas Voorhees, 
Cameron, Higgins, Perkins, hall, 
Carey, Hill, Platt, Washburn, 
Faulkner; Hoar, ‘octor, White, La. 
83 Lindsay, y. 

Gallinger, Lodge, m, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Forty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is not present. 
What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I moye that the PEON RETE be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent ators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I ask that the names of the ab- 
sentees may be read. 

The Secretary read the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. MILLS and Mr. PALMER entered the Chamber and re- 
sponded to their names. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is now present. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN resumed his speech. 

Mr. POWER (at 1 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m., Thursday). 
There is not a quorum present. I ask that the roll be called. 
` The VICE-P. IDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


te. eorge, y, y, 
Berry, Gordon, ize, Lo 
Brice, Gorman, McMillan, Stockbridge, 
Caflery, Gray, McPherson, x 
Call, Hale, Manderson, Vest, 

Carey, Harris, Martin, Vilas, 
Daniel, Hawley, Morgan, Voorh 
Dolph, Pasco, Walthall, 
ulkner, Perkins, Washburn, 
è, Hoar, Platt, White, La. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish, with the permission of the Senator 
from Kansas, to say a single word. It is obvious that there is to 
be a call of the Senate every fifteen minutes or at most every 
thirty minutes with a notable absence of certain notabilities 
opposed to the bill, the object doubtless being to compel an attend- 
ance on the part of the friends of the bill all day while theyare 
sleeping for to-night. I give notice that for every call that is 
made for a quorum of the Senate from this time on, I shall in- 


sist on a call of the names of the absentees and to compel their 
attendance. If we are to sit here all the time subject to a fif- 
teen-minute call they shall do the same as far as it is in my 
power to secure it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas will pro- 


ceed. 
Mr. MARTIN resumed his speech. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada (at 1 oclock and 55 minutes p. m., 
Taoroa I desire to ask for a quorum. I find nobody on this 
e 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRAY in the chair). The 
Senator from Nevada suggests the absence of aquorum. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Lindsay, Quay, 
Allison, Gallinger, Loare m, 
Bate, George, McMillan, Sherman, 
Berry. Gordon, M: n. Turpie, 
Caffery, Go Martin, Vance, 

Gray, Miils, Vest, 
Carey, Harr. Murphy, Vilas, 
Coke, Hawley, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Davis, Perkins, Walthall, 
porns, Hoar, Platt, White, La. 
Fa . Hunton, tor, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 

responded to their names, a quorum is present. 
r. MARTIN proceeded with his remarks. 

Mr. POWER (at 2 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m., Thursday). 
Mr. President. there seems to be no quorum here. 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, è, Lindsay, ay, 
Allison, Gallinger, Lodge, erman, 
Bate, Gordon, McMillan, Smith, 
Caffery, Gray, Manderson, Turpie, 
Call, Hale. Mills, Vest, 
Garey. 2 . fin ley . —.— Voorh 
z wley, u N oorhees, 

a i ` 8 aaien 

om, . asco, ashburn, 
Da Hoar, Per! La. 
Dolph, Hunton, Platt, 
Fa er, Jones, Ark. Proctor, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MARTIN resumed his speech. 

Mr. POWER (at 3 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m., October 12). 
I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that no quorum is 


resent. 
p The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRAY in the chair). The 
Senator from Montana suggests the absence of a quorum. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Frye, Lodge, Proctor, 
Ailso Geo —.—.— Sh 

n. rge, anderson erman, 
Bate, Gordon, Martin, Smith, 

A Gorman, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Carey. Hale, Palmer. Vance, 
Culiom, Hawley, t Vest, 
Davis, Higgins, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Hil, Perkins, Walt 
aol 5 Hoar, Pettigrew, Washburn, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, latt, White, La. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
irom Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN resumed his speech. 

Mr. POWER (at 3 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m., Thursday). 
There seems to be no quorum present, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
raises the question of a quorum being present. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Gallinger, Lodge, Proctor, 
n. Gordon, McMillan, Sherman, 
pale; 9 ean Stockbridge 
rry. ray, art tockb: > 
Caffery, e, Mills, le, 
Carey, Hawley, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Cullom H: á Pasco, Voorhees, 
Dixon, H Peffer, Walthall, 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn, 
Hunton. Pettigrew, te, 
Frye, Lindsay, Platt, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. pore ree Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Kansas will proceed. 
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[Mr. MARTIN resumed and concluded his speech. [See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have an amendment to the 
nding measure which I desire to propose at the proper time. 
ask now that it may be read and printed, and I desire to make 
a brief explanation. 
This amendment was drawn by my colleague in the House of 


Representatives, Mr. TURPIN, of Alabama, who voted for the 

e of the bill that hss come to this body. I heartily com- 
mend the amendment, with the exception of a single clause in 
it, and that relates to the legal-tender quality of the paper is- 
sues that are based upon the Sherman act and upon the legal- 
tender qualities also of the silver dollar which are provided for 
in this added section of the bill. If I were offering the amend- 
ment in my own right and without any surrounding history, the 
part that I should not approve is this: 


That all debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract— 


I do not believe that the Congress of the United States has the 
right to impose upon the legal tender that qualification. Butit 
has been done. It was done in the Bland act and in the Sher- 
man act, and has become, I think, an element, I may say, in a 

at many contracts in this country and abroad, which have 
fean based uponit. Iam willing to renew the language which 
is contained in those two cases in this proposed amendment, for 
the reason that these contracts have been thus made. After all, 
it is a question that must be submitted to the courts to deter- 
mine what is the legal and constitutional significance of such a 
provision as that. 

I ask that the amendment may be read, 

The amendment was read, and ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, as follows: 


The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] moves to amend the title of 
House bill 1 by adding after the word “bullion,” under the act 1 dig hy July 
14, 1800, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pw es," so that the title 
will read as follows: A bill discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion under 
the act of July 14, 1890, entitled. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] offers an amendment to House 
bill I. as follows, to wit: 

Strike out all the words in said bill after and including the word “and,” 
in line 14. and insert the following: 

“There shall be coined at the several mints of the United States silver dol- 
lars of the weight of 412) grains pe of standard silver, as provided in the 
act of January 18, 1837, on which shall be the devices and superscriptions pro- 
vided by this act; which coins, together with all silver dollars heretofore 
coined by the United States of like weight and fineness, shall be a legal tender 
at their nominal value for all debts and dues, publicand private, except where 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the contracts. 

“And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pur- 
chase, from time to time, an amount and quantity of silver bullion at the 
market price thereof, and have the same coined into standard silver dollars 
equal in number to the number of gold dollars coined at said mints during 
each of the calendar months, commen on the first day of January, 1894, 
so that there will be as many standard silver dollars coined in each calen- 
—* ODS and in each calendar year, as there are gold dollars coined at said 

nts; an 

“Provided further, that the 8 of silver bullion as above provided 
2 be paid for by the Secre of the Treasury in standard silver dok 


“USEC. 2. All acts or a part of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
actare hereby repealed.” 

Mr. MORGAN. When I proposed that amendment I intended 
to propose Senate bill 570, reported back from the Committee on 
Finance, as a substitute for House bill No. 1, which is now pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
some time, 

Mr. WOLCOTT (at 4 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m., Thursday, 
October 12). Mr. ident, I suggest that there isnota quorum 
present in this Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
suggests that there is not a quorum present in the Chamber. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Alig Dolok; Eida procio 
Y, Y, 
Bate, 88 Lodge. y: 

A Saline McMillan, mith, 
Rlackburn, Ga er, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
Brice, George, Manderson, iler, 
Caffery, Gorman, Mills, Vest, 
Call, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Cameron, Hale, Murphy, Walthall, 
Carey, Paimer, ash 
Coke, Hawley, Pasco, 

Cullom, Peffer, 
Davis, Perkins, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). 
On the call of the Senate, 49 Senators having responded to their 
3 a quorum is present. The Senator from Colorado has the 

oor. 

Mr. TELLER resumed his speech. 


Mr. POWER (at 5 o’clock and 51 minutes p. m., Thurday). 
There seems to be no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair), The 
Senator from Montana suggests the absence of a quorum. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allison, Faulkner, Lod uay, 
Bate, e, MeMillan, —.— 
Berry. Gallinger, McPherson, Smith, 
Caffery, ree, Manderson, Stockbridge. 
Call, Gordon, Mills, Teller, 
Camden, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Cameron, Gray. urphy, Vest, 
Carey, Hawley Palmer, Vilas, 
Cullom, Higi S, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Da Hil, Per Walthall, 
Dixon, Hunton, Platt, Washburn. 
Dolph, Lindsay, Proctor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TELLER resumed the floor, and after having spoken for 
some time said: 

„I wish to ask the indulgence of the Senate that at some other 
time I may continue my remarks. I have not concluded what I 
wish to say. Ihave reached a point where I dislike to break off, 
but I have had no rest since ht before last, and Iam not really 
feeling able to go on very much longer, I ask the indulgence 
of the Senate. I do not want the rule invoked upon me that I 
make two speeches, but I amp y ask that I nay be allowed to go 
on to-morrow if the opportunity presents itself, and that it shall 
be considered as the same speech. If there is no objection, I 
should like to pursue that course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FAULKNER and Mr.GRAY. What is the request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will 
please restate his request. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] is 
ready to take the floor to submit some remarks. Iam in the mid- 
dle of my speech, butI really do not feel that I ought to go on 
very much longer, and I ask that I may be allowed to go on to- 
morrow, it being considered the same speech, and that the rule 
which provides that a Senator shall speak but once on one sub- 
ject shall not be invoked against me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Colorado? The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. TELLER’S speech will be found in the Appendix.| 

r. DUBOIS (at 6 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m., Thursday). I 
suggest that there is no quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secre Will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Frye, McPherson, Smith, 
Allison, Gorman, Manderson, Stewart, 
Bate, Gray, Mills, Stockbridge, 
Berry, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Teller, 
Brice, Morgan, Vest, 

‘all, Hawley, Murphy, Vilas, 
Camden, ij ý er, Voorhees, 
Carey, Perkins, Walthall, 
Cullom, Hunton, Platt, Washburn. 

avis, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Dixon, Lodge. ay, 
Faulkner, Me: an, om, 


Mr. WALTHALL. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
GEORGE] is quite unwell, and has left the Chamber on that ac- 


count. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. STEWART addressed the Senate. 

Mr. POWER (at 7 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m., Thursday). 


Mr. President, I suggest that there is no quorum present. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich, Davis, Hunton, Smith, 
Allison, Dixon, Lindsay, Stewart, 
Bate, Faulkner, Lodge, Stockbridge, 
Berry, Ewe Mc an, 1e, 
Brice, Gallinger, McPhe Vest, 
Caffery, rdon, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Call, Gorman, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Camden, Gray Palmer, Washburn, 
Cameron, a Perkins, te, 

y: Hawley, Platt, 
Cullom, „ Proctor, 
Daniel, ' Ransom, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to their 3 A quorum is present. The Senator from Nevada 


is nized. 
Mr. STEWART resumed his speech, 


Mr. SHOUP (at 7 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m., Thursday). 
Mr. President, it is evident there is no quorum present. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secre called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: i 
Aldrich, Faulkner, Lindsay, Shoup, 
Berri Galtin Neben Stewart 
Berry, a cPherson, 3 
Bing burn. Gordon. Manderson, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. ie, 

‘all, Gray, Murphy, Ves 
Carey, Hale. Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Harris, Perkins, Walthall, 
Daniel, Hawley, Platt, Washburn, 
Davis, Hill, Proctor, White, La. 
Dixon, Hoar, Ransom, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Ne- 


vada. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. POWER (at 7 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m., Thursday). 
Mr. President, I suggest that there is no quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll of 
the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. I think there ought to be aquorum when I 
read the high authority I was about to read. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bate, Faulkner, Hoar, ya 

Be è, Hunton, TA i, 
Caffery, Gallinger, Lindsay, Smith, 
Call, ibson, > Stewart. 
Camden, Gordon, McMillan, Stockbridge, 
Cameron, Gorman, McPherso: Turple, 
Coke, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Cullom, Harris, Murpby, Voorhees, 
Daniel, Hawley, Pasco, Walthall, 
Davis, Higgins, Platt, Washburn, 
Dixon, H Proctor, White, La. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. SHOUP (at S o'clock and 20 minutes p. m., Thursday). Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Irise toa 3 inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRYE in the chair). The 
Senator from Indiana will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I should like to know to what extent the 
right tocall for a quorum may be abused in this body, how often 
it may be resorted to; whether, witha knowledge that a quorum 
is present, that rule can be resorted to Sub? ave minutes in or- 
der to impede the progress of business? That is my inquiry 
whether there is any limit of restraint, or whether that rule 
stands in the same need of reformation that some other rules do 
in this body? I wish to know, Mr. President, whether there is 
an, Plata upon men resorting every five minutes to this 
rule 

It seems to me, sir, that the Senate of the United States was 
organized when it was composed of gentlemen who would not 
abuse a right of this kind. I should like to know the construc- 
tion which the Chair gives to the privilege of occupying time 
in calling for a quorum, even though every seat may be filled 
with Senators present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the terms of the rule there 
is no limitation, and the Chair knows of no power in the Presid- 
ing Officer to place a limitation. 

fr. STEWART. I will say that I hope the roll will not be 
called unless there is a count to find that there is not a quorum, 
for we are entitled to a quorum. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Of course you are; but five or six times 
within the last hour a call has been made, and each time enough 
Senators have responded to comply with the rules of a quorum, 
and without any evidence that anybody had left or that that 
number had been diminished the call is again and again and 


again made. 

Mr. SHOUP. I have suggested the want of a quorum, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho sig 
gests that there is no quorum present. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Carey, Gallinger, Hill, 
Allison, Coke, Gibson, Hoar, 

Bate, Cullom, Gordon, Hunton, 
Caffery, Davis, Gorman, Lindsay, 
Call, Dixon, Hale, 2411 
Camden, Faulkner, Hawley, McMillan, 
Cameron, Frye, Manderson, 
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Mitchell, Wis. Proctor, Smith, e, 
Murphy, ay, Squire, Vest, 
Pasco, Ransom, * Voorhees, 
Platt, Shoup, Stork ge, Washburn. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. QUAY. Ifeelit my duty to suggest that there is not a 
quorum of the Senate present, 

It will be observed that the effect of the decision made by the 
Chair a few moments ago would put the absolute machinery of 
this body in the power of any one Senator; because, if the de- 
cision is correct, if there is no discrimination to be allowed to 
the Senate or to the Chair, as rapidly as a computation is made 
of Senators present upon the call of the roll fora quorum the call 
will be renewed, and a single Senator may check all legislation. 

Mr. STEWART. I object to debate. It is out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate of the United States 
is the most dignified body in the world. The framers of these 
rules did not suppose that any Senator would violate the pro- 
prieties or the decencies of the Senate; and therefore the rule is 
made without any limitation upon a Senator, except his own 
sense of right. 

Mr. QUAY. The Chair, of course, will understand that my 
call was merely in the nature of an object-lesson. While the 
theory of the constitution of the Senate of the United States 
may be as stated by the Chair, my recent experience has shown 
that it may be TA to the contrary. 

Mr. STEWART. I object to debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CAREY. Has not the point been raised that there is no 
quorum present? 

The P IDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania to withdraw the suggestion he made. 

Mr. PARE: I now make the point that there is no quorum 

resent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The Senator from Wyoming 
suggests that there is no quorum present. 

Ir. STEWART. I hope the Senator will not filibuster. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I raise the question of order whether that 
point is in order at this time. 

Tho PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
rule. 

The Secretary read from Rule V, as follows: 


2. If, at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate, a question shall 
be raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the Presiding ot- 
ficer shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll and shall announce 
the result, and these proceedings shall be without debate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. “If, atany time and by any 
Senator.” The Chair sees no escape from that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems plain to an observer that that rule, 
if carried out as the Chair now rules, would destroy all action by 
this body at the will of any one Senator. Of course, if we were 
to understand that in this dignified body no Senator would raise 
the question of the want of a quorum simply for delay and to 
embarrass Senators, then the interpretation put Ya the rule 
by the Chair would probably be a correct one; but if these sug- 
gestions are to follow one after another, it will work the destruc- 
tion of the legislative functions of this body at the will of one 
Senator. : 

lsuggest that thatinterpretation of the rule must be erroneous. 
There must be some interposition or some business to intervene 
between one call of the Senate and another, it seems to me. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island whether the only official information that we have 
at this time, or whether there is or is not a quorum is not the 
announcement from the Chair, which has just been made, and 
whether some interval of the time must not necessarily inter- 
vene between that official announcement and the time whan the 
want of a quorum is suggested? 

I admit, Mr. President, that it is a very difficult question to 
decide what interval of time or what business shall intervene be- 
tween an official announcement that a quorum is present in the 
Senate and the privilege conferred upon any Senator to announce 
to the Chair that, in his judgment, a quorum is not present. But 
certainly there must be a reasonable interpretation put upon 
that rule; and after the official announcement of that sort one 
call, immediately followed by another, it seems to me, should 
not be entertained by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate can give a con- 
struction to the rule by anap from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. STEWART. I think there is no question pending now. 
The appeal is withdrawn. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. 8 to raise the question that there is no quorum 
presen 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. He did, and the Chair directed 
the Secretary to call the roll. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I raised the question of order, and 
the Chair decided that that suggestion was in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does. The Secre- 
ary will eall the roll. 

e Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators an- 

swered to their names: 


Aldrich, e, Hunton, S 

Bate, Gallinger, Lod, Stockbridge, 
Berry, Gibson, Me 

Caffery, ordon, McPherson, Vest, 

Call, Gorman, Manderson, 

Camden, ‘Gray, Murphy, hees, 
Cameron, Hale, Pasco, Walthall, 
Carey, Harris, Platt, ashburn, 
Cullom, Hawley, Proctor, White, La. 
Davis, guay, 

Dixon, ansom, 

Faulkner, Ho r, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (at 9 o'clock and 13 minutes p. m., Thursday). 
A count discloses the fact that there are but 22 Senators in the 
Chamber. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRYE in the chair). The 
Senator from Colorado suggests that there is no quorum pres- 


ent. The Secre will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Allison, Dixon, Hoar, : 
Faulkner, Hunton, Fn SEA 
Blackburn. Frye. Lindsay, Smith, 
Brice, G age Squire. 
Caffery, Gordon, McMillan, Stewart, 
Call, Gorman, 0 Stockbridge, 
Camden, Gray, Manderson, Turpie, 
Cameron, Hale, —— 888 
Coke,’ Hawley, Pasco,” Walthall, 
Cullom, Platt, Washburn, 
Davis, 0 ‘Proctor, White, La. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. DUBOIS (at 9 o’clock and 45 minutes p.m., Thursday). 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. T hope the Senator from Idaho will not in- 
terrupt me. Let me go on. 

Mr. DUBOIS. There are only 17 Senators in the Chamber. 
I ask tbat the roll be called toascertain the presence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The question having been raised by the Senator from Idaho that 
a quorum of the Senate is not present, the roll will be called. 

he Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 

swered to their names: 


5 A Lindsay, th, 
Keckbarn, Gahinger, Stewart, 
Brice, Gorman, MeMillan. Stockbridge, 
Call, Gray, McPherson, e, 
Camden, Hale, Man Jerson, Vest, 
Carey, H Morgan, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hawley, M a Wal 
Cullom, Washburn. 
Davis, Platt, 

Dixo: Hoar, Proctor, 

Faulkner, Hunton, Quay, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. Less than a quorum of the Senate is 
present. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to secure the attendance of Senators—to request, secure, 
compel, or whatever order is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved that the Sergeant- 
at-Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent Sena- 


The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin, Mr. RAN- 
SOM, Mr. SQUIRE, and Mr. WHITE of Louisiana entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at 9 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m., 
Thursday). Forty-six Senators have answered to their names. 
Ar: HARRIS. T move thar all further proceedings under th 

r. 8 move that urther under the 
call be used with. p 
The motion was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada will 


proceed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iask the Senator from Nevada to yield to me 
for a single moment in order that I may send to the desk an 
amendment which I shall propose hereafter to the pending bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 


Mr. STEWART. Cert inly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not care to have the amendment read, but 
I ask that it be printed and lie on the tab'e. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to heer the amendment read, if 
the Senator from Nevada will permit. 


Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 
The PRESIDING OFFICE The amendment will be read. 


The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be pro by Mr. HARRIS to the bill (H. R. i) to 
repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 18.0, entitled An act direc the 
purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon. and for 
other pu " viz: Strike out all in line 14, p ge 2, to line 26, inclusive, and 
insert the following: 

That the seigniorage or profit fund which has resulted from the purchase 
or coinage of silver bullion shall be coined into silver dollars of standard 
weight and fineness, with full legal-tender quality, at the rate of not less 
than 43,000,000 per month, and such dollars shall be covered into the Treas- 


ury. 
“Sec. 2. That when all the seigniorage or profit-fund bullion shall have been 
coined as uired by the first section of this act, it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to each month silver bullion at the mar- 
ket value in quantities sufficient tocoin not less than each and 
every mon h; and he is hereby directed to coin tne said bullion monthly. as 
fast as purchased, into standard silver dollars, and a sum su ncient to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act is hereby appropriated out of any money 

in the Treasury not otherwise 8 
culat notes or certificates, of whatsn- 


“Seo. 3. That when any papar 
ever character, of denominations less than 310, issued under authority of the 
United states, except national-bank notes or certificates redeemable only 
in silver dollars, shall be received at the Treasury or es | subtreasury, they 
shall not be reissued, but shall be assorted, counted, and recorded, and im- 
mediately destroyed in accordance with existing provisions of law. And 
as rapidly as said notes or certificates are destroyed they shall be replaced 
pri an 8 amount of like notes or certificates of denominations not less 

n $10. 

* SEC. 4. That hereafter no national-bank notes shall be issued of a less de- 
nomination than $10, and all such national-bank notes when received at the 
Treasury or any subtreasury shall be destroyed in accordance with law; and 
the national banking associations whose notes are destroyed under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be respectively required to substitute notes of 
denominations not less than $10 in lieu of those 3 

“Seco. 5. That from and after the ease of thisact the coinage of the two- 
and-one-half dollar gold piece, and the five-dollar gold piece. is hereby hib- 
ited, and the coins aoove named shall not be struck or issued by the tof 
the United States, and such coins when received at the Treasury or any 
subtreasury shall be withdrawn from circulation and recoined into eagles 
and double eagles in accordance with law. 

Sr. 6. That the holder of any standard silver dollars which have been or 
may be coined 8 the same with the Treasurer or any assistant 
treasurer of the United States in any sum, and receive therefor notes of 
denominations less than 810 only, which notes shall have the same le- 
gal-tender quality as the coin for which they are exch: The coin de- 

ted for or representing the said notes shall be re in the Treasury 
or the payment of the same on demand." 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be printed and lie on the table. 

r. ALLISON. This amendment, coming as it does from the 
distin, hed Senator from Tennessee, a member of the Finance 
Committee, has a significance which does not ordinarily attach 
to amendments offered in the Senate. I notice an important 
clause with a blank. I wish to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
whether that is not an omission? 

Mr. HARRIS. Itis not. The blank was left so that the Sen- 
ator from [owa or any other Senator can test the sense of the 
Senate as to the amount which shall fill that blank. It was in- 
tentionally left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada will 


proceed. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (at100’ciock and 16 minutes p. m., Thursday). 
There are but 22 Senators in the Chamber and I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado havy- 
ing raised the point that a quorum of the Senate is not present, 
the Secretary will cul the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names. 


Faulkner, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Allison, Frye, 0. ay, 
Bate, Gallinger, MeMillan, mith, 
Cattery. Gorman, cPherson, Stewart, 
Camden, Hale. Manderson, ple, 
Carey, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Coke. Hawley, Morgan, althall, 
Cullom, Hi Murpay, Washburn, 
Davis, Hill, ASCO, te, 
Dixon, Hoar, Platt, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, less than a quorum of the Senate is 
present. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. VOORHEES, I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergent-at-Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. CALL, Mr. GRAY, Mr. HUNTON, and Mr. RANSOM 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. ' 


1893. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (at 10 o'clock and 20 minutes Dv. 
m., Thursday). Forty-three Senators having answered to the 
names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech, 

Mr. WOLCOTT (at 10 o'clock and 47 minutes p. m., Thurs- 
day). Mr. President, there is a conspicuous absence of a quo- 


rum, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : 


Allison Gordon, Lindsay Proctor, 
Bate, rman, Lodge, Quay, 
Caffery Gray, McMillan, Smith, 
Camden. Hale, McPherson, uire, 
Cullom Harris, erson, tewart, 
Davis, Hawley, Mitchell, Wis. ie, 
Dixon, Hi; N Morgan. Voorhees, 
Faulkner, H Murphy, Washburn, 

0. Hoar, Pasco, te, 
Gallinger, Hunton, Platt, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is no quorum present. 
Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the names of the absentees be 


called 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the names 
of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. BRICE (at 10 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.) entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. VOORHEES, I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate, 

Mr. GORMAN. Lask that my coll e [Mr. GIBSON] may 
be excused from attendance sonigi, as he is too ill to be here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Maryland, that his colleague [Mr. GIBSON] be 
excused on account of sickness? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TURPIE. Lask that the same action be taken in respect 
to the Senator from age ie [Mr. GEORGE]. He was quite ill 
when he leit the Chamber this evening. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Indiana, that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] be excused on account of sickness? The Chair hears 
no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAY. I ask that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WALTHALL] be excused on account of indi tion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the Senator from Michigan pe: 
STOCKBRIDGE], who left the Senate Chamber owing to indispo- 
sition, be excused. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, that the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. STOCKBRIDGE] be excused? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORDON. Task that my colleague [Mr. COLQUITT] be ex- 
cused on the same ground. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Georgia, that hiscolleague [Mr. COLQUITT] be 
excused on the ground of sickness? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. My neighbor, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLPH], about 6 o'clock this evening stated to me that he felt 
quite unwell and was obliged to return to his home on account 
of illness. I hope under the circumstances he may be excused. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the uest of 
the Senator from Iowa, that the Senator from Oregon (Mr. DOLPH] 
be excused? The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BATE. I ask that the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. VANCB| be excused. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee, that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE] be excused on account of illness? The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr.CULLOM. My colleague [Mr. PALMER] has been very 

Mr. VOORHEES, I have sent for the Senator’s colleague. 
He requested me to send for him when wanted. I know where 
he is. He is in his committee room. He will be here in a few 
moments. 

Mr. CULLOM. Allright. I was going to state that my col- 

e had been very regular in attendance, and I have no doubt 
he is ill or he would be here now. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Yes, he will be here in a few moments. 
Mr. PALMER (at 11 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m., Thursday) 
entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 


Mr. ALLISON. M ema Dek [Mr. WILSON] is detuned at 
his home in Iowa by ess. ask that he may be excused from 
attendance. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the uest is granted. 

Mr. VILAS (at II o'clock and 24 minutes p. m., Thursday) en- 
tered the Chamber and responded to his name. 

Mr. BERRY (at II o' clock and 25 minutes p. m., Thursday) en- 
tered the Chamber and responded to his name. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from Nevada will allow 
me, I move to suspend all further proceedings under the call. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (at 11 o'clock and 58 minutes p. m., Thursday). 
With the permission of the Senator from Nevada, as this seems 
to be.a pertinent point to interrupt him and there is an absence 
of a quorum here, it is my duty, Mr. President, to make that - 


suggestion. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Senator from Colorado suggests the absence of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: ; 


Allison, e, Lindsay, y. 
Bate, Galituger, 2 Smith, 

4 Gordon, McMillan, Squire, 
Bri Gorman, McPherson, Stewart, 
Caffery, Gray, - Manderson, ilas, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Carey, Hawley, Mor Washburn, 

Murphy, White, 

Davis, Hill, Palmer, 
Dixon, Hoar, „ 
Faulkner, Hunton, Platt, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is not present. 

ns Lask that the names of the absentees may 
be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
names of absent Senators. 

Mr. VOORHEES. And with particular emphasis on the 
names of those who are in the Chamber and not answering to 
their names. 

The Secretary read the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. VOO (at 12 o'clock and 3 minutes a. m., Friday, 
October 13). I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say in this connection 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate can not proceed ex- 
cept by unanimous consent. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. VOORHEES. My colleague [Mr. TURPIE], who came to 
this session of Congress out of health, has answered every roll 
call except the last. He has been compelled to retire from the 
Chamber and go home, on account of indisposition. I ask that 
he may be excused. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think it butrightthatI should state that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] told me that he left the 
Chamber this evening because of severe indisposition. While 
he did not ask me to announce the fact or have him excused, yet 
I venture to do so; and I ask that he may be released from the 
operation of the order. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 

uest of the Senator from Indiana. The Chair hears none, and 
t is so ordered. 

Mr. GORDON, Asis well known by the Senate, my colleague 
[Mr. CoLQUITT] is unable to attend, and I ask that he be ex- 
cused from the order of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Georgia that an order has already been made ex- 
cusing his colleague from further attendance. 

Mr. GORDON. I was not aware of it. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
WALTHALL) may be excused from attendance. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order has been made. 

Mr. BERRY. I was not present when it was done. 

Mr. MANDERSON (at 12:17 o’clock a. m., Friday, October 13). 
Lask whether a report has come to the Senate from the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms touc his action under the Senate’s order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rapon has not yet come, 
the Chair will state to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope when it comes, it may be laid be- 
fore the Senate for its information. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to make a brief statement. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I came into the Senate 
Chamber on Wednesday at 11 o’clock in the forenoon and have 
remained here continuously, not having gone outside of the Cap- 
itol building; have gone absolutely without rest; have answered 
all the roll calls, forty in number; and now, at 12 o’clock and 45 
minutes a. m. on Friday, I am here and find the Senate without 
a quorum, and apparently without any probability that a quorum 
An etmply tor th f asking the distinguished Se 

I rise simply for the purpose of asking the distinguis n- 
ator who has charge of the pending bill, whether he expects us 
to continue here much longor without sleep, or whether he would 
feel that some of us who haye followed him in his advocacy of 
the pending bill, greatly desiring to reach a vote upon it and 
se ag to vote at any time, would be discharging our duty if we 
should leave the Senate Chamber and seek much-needed rest. 

The Senator need not answer unless he chooses, but if he does 
not answer I certainly shall feel it incumbent upon me, before 
many more hours elapse, to seek rest, which I very much need. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I have no hesitation—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the 
Chair will recognize the Senator from Indiana. The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Indiana will proceed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ihaveno hesitation whatever in answering 
as wellasIcan. There are, however, situations in life when it 
is difficult to make answer, and this is one of them. 

After much delay we embarked yesterday in an effort to reach 
the end of this controversy and action upon this measure. [ 
knew that it was not a voyage of ease or pleasure; I knew thatit 
was not an effort of one day or one night, or two days or two 
nights. Ithink, perhaps, my experience warned me and pre- 
pared me for what has happened a little better than some others 
who have not been so long in public life as I have been. 

I would gladly to-night give rest to the Senate, but I thought 
there had not been time enough occupied to justify a break. I 
know two nights in succession upon men who have reached 50 
and some 60 and some more than 60 years of age, is an extreme 
trial. Since 6 o’clock yesterday morning, now, I believe, about 
forty-two hours, I have slept perhaps ten minutes more than one 
hour. I anticipated this, an preparen for it as well as I could, 
and I am meeting it in as cheerful a spirit as possible. 

I confess, Mr. President, if I could so order it at this time, I 
should ask for a recess from thistime, say until 10 o'clock to-mor- 
row morning. There is an effort being made to bring a quorum 
here. I do not think a quorum ought to have left to-night. I 
think a quorum will be brought here if we stay. Ithinkaquorum 
will be shown; but after it comes here, there is not much to grow 
out the balance of the night. There are aboutforty Senatorsnow 
here answering to their names, and seven or eight kindly lux- 
urious souls sitting around who do not answer to their names. 
[Laughter.] They are enjoying themselves to such an extent 
that they do not even make the exertion to answer. They are 
too indolent and too much disposed to care for themselves to 
make that exertion; of course there is no other motive, except 
they want to rest and be quiet. I make all due allowance for 
them. But, aside from them, taking the active, well-disposed 

rsons who answer to their names, there are forty, perhaps 

orty-one, and we shall get some more here directly. Our Ser- 
geant-at-Arms is an efficient executive officer. 

I have seen how these things work. They make delay and we 
sit here and recall circumstances and pass away the time as well 
as we can. I have been sitting here the last hour with my friend 
from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]and his friend sitting by him 
there. I do not mind taking the Senate and the country into our 
confidence. We have been talking about the John Brown raid 
and talking about my attending a trial down there. Then we 
B to discuss Henry A. Wise and things of that kind. 

o that we get pretty nearly even with those gentlemen who will 
not exert themselves enough to answer to their names. If they 
will stay here long enough we shall have a quorum and go on. 
But if I could made a lodgment in their minds at this time, 
and they would not resist it, I am not certain but what I should 
suggest, bly put it in the shape of a motion, that we go 
home and rest until to-morrow at 10 o'clock, or half past 10, and 
then come back and go to work. That would keep the contin- 


uous session unbroken. It would not do for me to have this con- 
tinuous session broken, because I have said to the country, and 
the newspaper press wili hold me to what I have said, that the 
session must be continuous from this on. If we should adjourn 
to-day it would not be continuous. To-morrow we should be in 
a new session, in a session of Friday, whereas if we take a recess 
we should be in session as of Wednesday. This would enable 
me to keep my word, which is exceedingly important to the 
press of the country. 

Mr.STEWART. The Senator has promised the press, and 
he must keep his promise. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I explain myself fully and state all that is 
going on in my mind even to our private conversation here. 

could prevail upon the Senator from New Hampshire to pre- 
vail upon these other folk to let me to do so, I believe I should 
venture to move a recess and take a little rest, perhaps, for, after 
all, human nature has its limits, Mr. President, and nobody 
must expect that men can go both day and night very long with- 
out sleep and without rest, and in violation of all the laws of 
health and of life. 

Mr. GALLINGER rose. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire with pleasure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire speaking? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator will proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In response to the kindly suggestion of 
the Senator from Indiana, it is perhaps unfortunate that I have 
very little influence with the so-called silver Senators on this 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I would ask the Senator if he knows of 
** who has? [Laughter.] 

r. GALLINGER. If I had such influence, Mr. President, I 
should be very happy indeed to exert it to the utmost of my 
ability to accommodate the Senator from Indiana and myself. 

It strikes me there is one difficulty, and the Senator from In- 
diana will discover it upon a moment’s reflection, if any effort is 
made now to take a recess. As I understand the matter, we are 
here without a quorum, and only one motion can be made under 
the rules of the Senate, which is to adjourn. I do not urge an 
adjournment. I appreciate the position the Senator from In- 
diana has taken, that he desires the session to be continuous. 
Of course, that is entirely in his hands, and I certainly should 
not feel it my duty or errno to interfere. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If there was not a disposition to look too 
narrowly into the question of a quorum, we might take a recess; 
for really in numbers there is a quorum here. My good friend, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], with his great abilities, 
always insists that the question of money is governed by num- 
bers. That is the way with a quorum, and the fact being that 
way, if it were not too narrowly inquired into, I think we could 
have a recess until to-morrow at 10 o'clock. I am aware that we 
can adjourn, but I have preferred to wait for a quorum rather 
than to make the effort to adjourn. 

I believe that is all I can say. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Indiana whether he considers that a continuous session which 
has the break which he pro s from 1 o’clock until 10? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Itwill so appearin the RECORD. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam asking as to the physical fact, and 
not the record fact. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator knows very well, for he isa 
better parliamentarian than I, that that is a continuous session 
in parliamentary law. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the 
Chair will hear the Senator from New York. The Chair hears 
no objection, and the Senator will proceed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there is one view of this question 
which has not been presented. Of course, if an adjournmentor 
a recess is to be had, it ought to be had without injustice to any- 
one, We all know the fact that the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has really had no opportunity this ses- 
sion to express his views upon the subject of silver [laughter], and 
I protest against any injustice being done him by an adjourn- 
ment or a recess at this time. He oughtto have an opportunity 
to present his views upon this new and most interesting subject. 
He has a larger audience here to-night than he has had on some 
oceasions during the day time [laughter], and I think he ought 
to be permitted at the earliest opportunity as soon as a quorum 
arrives—we have assurances that somewhere one is on its way 
toward this e e may then hear the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada discuss this subject so ably as he always does. 

Mr. STEWART. Thank you. 

Mr. HILL. Don't mention it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the atten- 
tion of the eries to the fact that any evidences of approval or 
disapproval are not permitted by the rules of the Senate, and if 
persisted in the Chair will require the Sergeant-at-Arms to clear 
the galleries. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will reco the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, if there be no objection. The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. QUAY. Ishould like to hear from the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. WoLcortT], who seems to have some influence with the 
silver Senators, whether there is any response to be had upon 
that side to the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. MANDERSON. According to the record the Senator 
from Colorado is not present. 

Mr. PROCTOR (at 1 o’clock and 4 minutes a. m., Friday) en- 
entered the Chamber and responded to his name. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (at 1 o’clock and 6 minutes a. m., Friday) 
entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GRAY. I move that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The namin rani OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada will 
proceed. 

Mr. STEWART resumed-his speech. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (at 1 o'clock and 24 minutes a. m., Friday). 
There are but seventeen Senators in the Chamber. I feel it my 
duty to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
= i the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Frye, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Bate, Gailinger, Lodge, Quay, 
Gordon, MeMillan, Smith, 
Camden, Gray, McPherson, Squir 
Carey, Hale, Manderson, Stewart, 
Cullom, Hawley, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Davis, Higgins, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Dixon, ill, ‘asco, Washburn, 
Faulkner, Hoar, Platt White, La. 


to his 


name. 

ae VOORHEES. Iask that the names of the absentees be 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. My colleague [Mr. CAFFERY] has 
been here continuously since this session began. He was sud- 
denly obliged to leave the Chamber on account of sickness a 
short while ago. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask if the Sergeant-at-Arms is in the 
Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has directed the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to notify absent Senators and make his report 
in writing. 

After some delay, Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. 
BRICE, Mr. GORMAN, and Mr. MURPHY entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at1 o’clock and 43 minutes a. 
m., Friday). The Chuir lays before the Senate the report of the 
V which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, October 13, 1898—1:45 a m. 
SIR: In obedience to the order of the Senate ‘‘requesting the presence of 
absent Senators,“ I have the honor to report that two are absent from the 
city, twelve are excused on account of sickness, four answered summons 
that they were too ill to attend, and nine in the Capitol made no answer, and 
sixteen were reported absent from theirresidences and could not be found. 


R. J. 
Sergeant-at-Arms 2 Wale Sonate, 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, [feel that I have discharged 
my duty up to date. Without any comment upon the facts dis- 
closed by the repor of the Sergeant-at-Arms, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 45 minutes a. 
m., Friday, October 13) the Senate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, October 11, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Rev. RUMSEY 
SMITHSON, of Washington, D. C. 


JOURNAL. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the Journal 
stated that the report from the Secretary of the Interior in re- 
gard to pension matters was referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions and not ordered to be printed. It ought to be 
printed. I 9 55 the order can be made now. 

The SPEAKER. It will be ordered printed. The order can 
be made now. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. With reference tothe Journal? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I desire to state that I was on my way to 
attend the session of the House yesterday and was prevented 
reaching here by an accident that occurred on the road. HadI 
been present I would have voted ‘‘ nay” on both the amendments, 
ana would have voted ‘‘ aye” on the passage of the bill before the 

ouse. . 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the Journal will be 
oppor 

here was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. HULL, for three weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
To Mr. TAWNEY, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
To Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania, indefinitely, on account of 
important business. 
o Mr. Harris, for three days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


SELECTION AND PURCHASE OF SITE FOR BUILDING AT SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury transmitting, pursuant to House resolu- 
tion of the 4th instant, all papers relating to the selection and 
purchase of a site for a building at San Francisco, 

The SPEAKER, This communication will be referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. There will beno 
order to Rest this report, because it is very voluminous, until 
it can be looked over by the committee and they can determine 
whether they desire to have it printed or not. 


COLUMBIAN DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION. 


The Speaker appointed Mr. WILSON of West Virginia and 
Mr. DINGLEY directors of the Columbian Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 


PROPOSED RECESS OF CONGRESS, 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution which I send 
to the desk. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Be it resolved, ete., That Congress take a recess from Saturday, the [4th 
Gie of October, 1893, until noon on Wednesday, the Ist day of November, 
3. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
3 from Illinois for the present consideration of this reso- 
ution? 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. I object. Let it go to the committee. 
The joint resolution was referred to the Committee on Rules. 


STATUE OF PERE MARQUETTE. 


Mr. BRICKNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimeus consent for 
the present tonsideration of House resolution (H. Res. 14) au- 
thorizing the State of Wisconsin to place in Statuary Hall of the 
Capitol the statue of Père Marquette. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Be it resolved, ete., That the State of Wisconsin be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and Emus the privilege of phong in Statuary Hall at the Capitol the 
statue of Père Marquette, the faithful . Whose work among the 
Indians and explorations within the borders of said State in early days are 
recognized all over the civilized world. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin for the present consideration of this joint 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was acco: ly read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BRICKNER moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


INFORMATION IN RELATION TO PENSIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, sub- 
mitted the following as a privileged report and asked for its im- 
mediate consideration: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, September 9, 1893. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the De ment of the Interior be respect- 
fully requested to communicate to the House of Representatives informa- 
tion relating to the act entitled “An act granting pensions to soldiers and 
sailors who are incapacitated forthe performance of manual labor, and pro- 
viding for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent parents,“ 
approved June 27, 1890, as follows: 

1 irst. How many applications for pensions have been made under this 
aw. 

Second. How many claims were adjudicated and admitted prior to March 
16, 1893, and how were rejected. 

ird. How many claims have been adjudicated and admitted since March 
16, 1893, and how many have been rejected. 

Fourth. How many pensions under this act have been suspended, and un- 

der what law or order of the Department.of the Interior have such suspen- 


sions been made. 
fi tions of the Department of the Interior made 


Fifth. What rules and re 
in the construction of act. as ed in section 2, were in force and 


d 

effect prior to the 27th day of May, Bos, and what are the rules and regula- 
tions of the Department now? 

Your committee have considered the resolution of September 9. 1893, sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MEIKLEJOHN], requesting in- 
formation from the Department of the Interior relative to the administra- 
tion of the act of June 27, 1890. and, inasmuch as the information asked for 
is such as can be readily furnished by the Pension Bureau, and such as 
may prove of value to the members of the House and to the public. your 
committee recommend that the resolution be adopted after amendment 
by substituting the fifth section instead of the fourth; said fourth section 
being eliminaied for the reason that the purpose thereof has been met bya 
resolution heretofore reported ty this committee and adopted by the House. 
This report presents the unanimous action of the committee. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I know of no reason why this 
resolution should not be adopted at once. It is the unanimous 
report of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and the informa- 
tion sought can easily be obtained from the Department. I 
therefore move the previous question upon the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. The amendment recom- 
mended in the report of the committee was adopted. The reso- 
lution as amended was then a to. 

On motion of Mr. MARTIN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
rts. 
5 MATERIALS AND LABOR FOR- PUBLIC WORKS. 


Mr. LANE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H.R. 83) for the 
protection of persons furnishing materials and labor for thecon- 
struction of public works; which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, was ordered to be 
printed. 


TRANSFER OF MORRIS ISLAND LIFE-SAVING STATION. 


Mr. BRAWLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, reported back witha favorable recommendation 
the bill (H. R. 9) to transferthe Morris Island life-saving station 
near Charleston, S. C., to Sullivans Island; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 


PREMIUMS ON CONSTRUCTION OF WAR SHIPS. 


Mr. CUMMINGS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
rted back with a favorable recommendation the following reso- 
ution; which was read: - 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and heis hereby, directed 
report to the House of Representatives all. amounts of money 
Government to 1 tor Leys war 55 = — a 
account of premiums and on eac separa 7 such pre; 
——— and the amounts paid to — the speed attained by each on her 


trial trip and the speed of each ship in excess of the speed required by the 
terms of the contracton account of which premiums were pa d, and thenum- 
ure on the boilers of each ship in att the increase 


Mr. SAYERS. I have no objection at all to this resolution, 
but I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of it whether it 
is broad enough to cover the whole cost of the construction of 
vessels, hull, machinery, equipment, and also armament. If all 


this information were called for, I think the resolution would 
be complete. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, the resolution is reported 
back exactly as it was presented to the House by the gentleman 
from New 8 [Mr. BLAIR]. The resolution was based 
upon reports, and is intended to cover all that those reports al- 
lege, and no more. 

15 e SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
ion. 

The resolution was adopted. 


DYNAMITE-GUN CRUISER VESUVIUS: 


TheSPEAKER. The morning hour begins at 20 minutes past 
120’clock. The Clerk will reid from the RECORD. a statement 
of the business coming up in this morning hour. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Maryland asks unanimous consent 
that the pending bill. called up by the Committee on Naval Affairs, be not 
further considered until the 11th day of October, and that untl that time it 
retain its present status; not that it be made a special order for thot day, 
but that when the morning hour is reached on the lich day of October it be 
taken up for consideration; or, if there be no morning hour on that day, 
then that on the first subsequent day when there isa hour for the 
consideration of bills, this bill be up. 

There was no objection. and it was so ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
aon (EL R. 222) to remit the penalties on the dynamite-gun cruiser Vesu- 


The SPEAKER. This bill is in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the further consideration 
of the bill. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole (Mr. DOCKERY in the chair), and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 222) to remit the penalties on the dynamite- 
gun cruiser Vesuvius. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Under the rules, the present 
hour is under the control of the opponents of this bill. The 
gentleman from Texas |Mr. SAYERS], who has developed into 
one of the opponents of the measure, has assented to an under- 
standing that we are to have on behalf of the bill twenty-five 
minutes, he to control the reminder of the hour. 

Mr. SAYERS, That is correct. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The opponents of the bill are 
to open the discussion. 

r. SAYERS. And to conclude it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is it understood that the whole hour is to be 
given to the general discussion? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I hope not. We want time 
enough to move to report the bill favorably to the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itseems to me there should be some discus- 
sion under the five-minute rule. 

à care CHAIRMAN. What is the understanding in regard to 
ebate? 

Mr. SAYERS. It 8 that the gentleman who reported 
the bill [Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland] shall have twenty-tive min- 
utes. And, in addition to what has been said by the gentleman 
from Maryland, I wish to state that the close of the discussion to- 
day rests with the opponents of the bill. 

Ar. TALBOTT of Maryland. Theunderstanding wasthatthe 
gentleman from Texas was to open the discussion. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, if I can secure the attention of 
the committee, I believe I shall be able to demonstrate that this 
bill should not pass; thatit isa measure having no merit either 
in law or in equity; that the contractors have wholly failed to 
construct such a vessel as they promised under their contract, 
and as they promised the Committee on Naval Affairs when in 
the Forty-ninth Congress the item was reported authorizing the 
construction of this vessel. 

In order that this committee may be thoroughly informed, if 
may be welltogo intoa brief history of the case. This company, 
through one of its members or anagent, appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs in the Forty-ninth Congress, and after 
much solicitation induced that committee toreport in the appro- 
priation bill a clause authorizing the Navy Department to con- 
tract with it for the construction of a vessel with armament of 
a particular kind. Gentlemen will bear in mind that this pro- 
vision of law is totally different from all other provisions of law 
which have authorized the construction of war vessels. Usually, 
and with this solitary exception, as I am informed, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy always lets out to the lowest and best bidder 
the construction of the vess2ls that are to be built by private par- 
ties. But in the present instance the rule was deviated from, in 
accordance with provision to which I have called attention 
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in the naval appropriation bill as passed at the first session of 
the Forty-ninth peat. Jeger 

At the second session of the Fiftieth Congress there was in 
the naval appropriation bill a clause authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy, should the contractors be successful in the construc- 
tion of this particular vessel, to contract with them for the build- 
ing of a second vessel of the same type and of similar character. 
The Secretary of the Navy informs us that the Department has 
declined to contract for the construction of this second vessel, for 
the reason presumably that the contractors for the construction 
of the first vessel for whose relief this bill is intended, have 
failed to construct such a vessel as they undertook under their 
contract to build. 

I have said that under no principle of law or 
claimants entitled to any relief at the hands of 
us first look at the matter from a legal standpoint. 
the contract a clause reading as foliows: 

In case any question shall arise under the provisions of this contract con- 
cerning penalties— 

And this is entirely a case of penalties— 
as to the liability of the contractors to the infliction of any such penalty, 
such question, with all facts relating thereto, shall be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for consideration, and his decision thereon shall be con- 
clusive and binding upon all the parties to this contract. 

So it may readily be perceived, Mr. Chairman, by members, 
whether of the legal profession or otherwise, that the barre to 
this agreement left the decision of such differences entirely with 
the Secretary of the Navy, whose decision was to be final and 
conclusive. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will the gentleman from Texas allow 
a question for information? 

r.SAYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I wish to ask whether what you have 
read applies to the original contract only, or whether it also em- 
braces the contract as changed, as I understand it was? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. That is it exactly. 

Mr. SAYERS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. You think it applies to any change 
in the contract, as well as to the original contract? 

Mr. SAYERS. It applies to the contract whether it be the 
original or the contract as amended at the instance of the con- 
tractors. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we will consider the question from an 
equitable standpoint. 

r. BINGHAM. Beforethe gentleman from Texas proceeds, 
will he allow an interruption? 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In reading the paragraph which the gen- 
tleman has just finished, does he desire to impress on the House 
that the Secretary of the Navy had the power to remit the pen- 
alties in this case, but has not done so? 

Mr. SAYERS, On the contrary, when he accepted the ves- 
sel ve Secretary of the Navy expressly refused to remit the 
penalties. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Now, is it not true that it has been the pre- 
cedent of the Department without exception, in the remission 
of such penalties, that the parties have always been compelled 
to come to Congress? Was it not so in the case of the Petrel? 

Mr. SAYERS. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I wish to establish that fact, that the De- 
partment always comes to Congress for such authority. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, itis a well-known principle of 

uity that whoever desiresequity to be done must first doequity 
himself. In other words, he must come into a court of equity 
with clean hands and show that he has done everything under 
the contract that it requires of him to do, exc:pt that special 
thing for which he asks relief, and he must also show just grounds 
for relief. According to the terms of this contract, and accord- 
ing to letters which I have before me from the Secretary of the 
Navy, as well as the report of the Board of Ordnance, this com- 
pany has wholly failed to make such a vessel as it contracted to 
furnish; and bya vessel I mean notonly the hulk and machinery, 
but also the armament—the armament being the most important. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. If that beso. Cag explain wh 
the Department accep the vessel, if it did not comply with 
the conditions of the contract. 

Mr.SAYERS. That is for the Department to explain. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I ask you to explain it. 

Mr. SAYERS. I can not. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, I do not think you can. 

Mr. SAYERS. I can not, and I do not intend to try. 

At any rate, the vessel was accepted, and, with the enforce- 
ment of the penaltics, the amount paid to the company being a 
fair value for the hulk and machinery. 

The committee will further learn from the letters to the chair- 
man that this vessel is being used, not for the purpose intended 


bp ate are these 
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in the original contract, but as an ordinary vessel, and is now in 
the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Now, let us see what the company contracted to do. They 
contracted, this company, party of the first part, to make a cer- 
tain kind of gun, with a certain c:pacity for throwing shells, and 
Iwill ask permission to insert this portion of the contract in the 
RECORD: I will not now take the time of the committee to read it: 

**(6.) The parties of the first part further guarantee that the 
dynamite guns constituting the armament of said vessel shall 
throw shells contiining 200 pounds of dynamite or other high 
explosives at least one mile, and that.each gun shall be capable 
of being discharged at least once in two minutes; also that the 
following conditions as to the armament and the tests thereof 
shall be fulfilled, viz: 

“A. The air compressors and reservoirs shall be sufficient to 
maintain the stipulated rate of firing, and shall be efficient in 
operation, and the air reservoirs and conduits shall have been 
tested to at least double the pressure which it is intended toem- 
ploy in practice. 

B. All parts of the system, including valves and joints, shall 
be air-tight under working pressure. 

eG; echambers for the handling of the ammunition and the 
service of the guns shall be conveniently disposed and arranged. 

D. Reasonable provision shall be made for insuring the safety 
of the crew while handling the shells and while loading und fir- 


ing the Np 
E. The discharge of each p must promptly follow the op- 
eration of the firing lever orother firing mechanism. 

F. The rate of firing, as 5 by the aforesaid act of 
Congress, to be determined by firing five (5) shots from each 
gun, each shell to contain 200 pounds of dynamite. 

G. The projectiles must be steady in fight, and not tumble 
or break up in air, or be mechanically destroyed on impact before 
detonation of the charge. 

H. The accuracy of each gun to be determined by firing at 
least six (6) shots—each shell to contain 200 pounds of dyna- 
mite—at a horizontal target 50 by 150 feet 1 statute mile dis- 
tunt. For this part of the trial the vessel may be anchored in 
smooth water, or the guns may be mounted on shore, at the o 
tion of the contractors. Not less than 50 per cent of the sho 
fired must strike the target. 

‘I. The projectiles are to be furnished with fuses, which, on 
trial, shall prove to be effective impact fuses with adjustable de- 
layed action; also with fuses which, on tril, shall prove to be 
effective immersion fuses, cap.ble of adjustment for either the 
time or the depth of immersion. 

J. It must be demonstrated by experiment that the fuses 
and primers produce certain and complete detonation of the 
charge. 

K. Provision must be made for varying, at will, the range 
of the projectile within the stitute mile down to two hundred 
(200) yards from the muzzle of the gun—the t irget to be as afore- 
said, and not less than 50 per cent of the shots fired to strike the 
target. 

5 That the hull, fittings, machinery, engines, boilers, equip- 
ment, armament, and appurtenances of said vessel shall be found 
to be strong and well built, and in strict conformity with the 
contract, and shall be approved by the secretary of the Navy.” 

The vessel was accepted by the F of the Navy. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. What Secretary of the aes > 

Mr.SAYERS. The immediate predecessor of the present Sec- 
retary. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, extracts—and I wish gentle- 
men to pay attention to them—from the reports of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, touching the vessel and her armament, which should 
be considered conclusive. These reports and the trials to which 
they refer were made since the vessel was accepted. 

t Commenting npon the result of the trials which took place 
in May, 1891, the Bureau of Ordnance, in its annual report for 
that 55 

— e the report of the board of officers of the accuracy of 
the guns of the Vesuvius leaves the question still in grave doubt 
whether the system is of any value, it is nevertheless highly im- 
probable in the nature of things, due weight being given to the 
effect of the movements of the gun platform or of a strong cross- 
wind blowing, that they are eliectively accurate. 

The Bureau considers this vessel in no respect fitted as a 
gun platform for ertillery of this description, even if the latter 
proved of any mili value. It will readily appreciated 
that, unarmored as the Vesuvius is, her stores of high explosive 
and a large portion of the length of her guns are completely ex- 
posed to the fire of rapid-fire ordnance. The effect of a single 
7 Ferre Ps 1-pounder in her magazine of high explosives may 

imag } 

The vessel, as is well known, possesses only indifferent 
steering qualities; and this being the case, it is probable that 
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two torpedo boats of the of the Cushing armed with an 
auto-mobile torpedo and with rapid-fire guns of smaller cali- 
ber would very much overmatch her. Itis considered, there- 
fore, that the question of the value of the guns for war purposes 
should receive an early conclusion. 

It is believed that the range of efficiency of the Vesuvius 
would be greatly increased by turning her into atorpedo cruiser. 
Her displacement is such that, with her dynamite guns removed 
and a battery of considerable power placed for fore-and-aft fire, 
supplementing the larger calibers of rapid-fire guns with a 
number of 5 this vessel would then become a formid- 
able antagonist for any of the unarmored types.“ 

„And again, on the report of the board of which Capt. Sicard 
was the senior member, the Bureau, referring to the several 
trials which had been made of the Vesuvius’s guns by different 
boards, indorsed as follows: 

“t Each time the conclusion of the board has been more or less 
favorable. Each report, however, has stated that the accuracy 
of the guns leaves much to be desired. It is manifest that the 
accuracy of a gun is its most 3 . and without a 
satisfactory degree of accuracy all other advantages are of minor 
importance. 

The difficulty in the pneumatic guns appears to center in 
the main valve, which admits the air to the gun. Atall ranges 
except near the maximum, the successful working of the gun 
demands that this valve should open and close in an exceeding] 
short time, probably a small fraction of asecond. The difficul- 
ties encountered in accomplishing this have not been overcome. 
The Department has already expended $30,000 upon experiments 
with these guns without any decided improvement. 

Without entering further, at this time, into the merits of 
the system, the Bureau recommends that further experiments 
be deferred until after the installation at Sandy Hook of the 15- 
inch guns now in course of construction for the War Depart- 
ment. 

In these guns the company promise to overcome the diffi- 
culties which exist in those of the Vesuvius.’ 

The recommendations contained in the above indorsement 
were approved by the Department on June 9, 1893. 

„W. T. SAMPSON. 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, September 20, 1893.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied fifteen min- 
utes of his time. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iwill take five minutes more. These reports, 
Mr. Chairman, coming as they do from able, experienced, and 
impartial officers, show conclusively that the vessel is utterly 
worthless for the purpose for which she was intended. 

Mr. Chairman, 7 ask permission from the committee to insert 
in the RECORD two letters from the Secretary of the Navy upon 
this subject, which I have not time to read, and also the con- 

t 


tract. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection that order will be 
ranted. 
The letters are as follows: 


“Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, September 26, 1893. 


Sm: Referring to your verbal request of the 25th instant for 
information concerning the efficiency of the dynamite cruiser 
Vesuvius and her guns, and the question as to whether another 
vessel of that type is to be constructed in accordance with the au- 
thority of the act of March 2, 1889, I have the honor to state that 
the act of August 3, 1886, authorizing the construction of the 
Vesuvius, was as follows: 

SEO. 9. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
to contract with the Pneumatic Dynamite Gun Company, of New 
York, for one dynamite gun cruiser, as follows: Said cruiser to 
be not less than 230 feet long, 26 feet breadth of beam, 74 feet 
draft, 3,200 horse power, and guaranteed to attain a speed of 
20 knots an hour,and to be equipped with three pneumatic dyna- 
mite guns of 10}-inch caliber, and guaranteed to throw shells con- 
taining 200 pounds of dynamite or other high explosives at least 
1 mile, each gun to be capable of being discharged once in two 
minutes, ata price not to exceed $350,000; said contract to be 
made only on condition that there shall be a favorable report 
made by the existing naval board on the system; to be paid for 
as the work progresses, and upon the report of such board or 
boards of inspectors as the Secretary of the Navy may for that 
purpose appoint, reserving 30 per cent on all such payments un- 
til the whole work is completed and accepted by the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

„The Pneumatic Dynamite Gun Company shall furnish bonds 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Navy for the faithful per- 
formance of its contract, and for the refunding of the mone 
paid hereunder in case of the nonperformance of the same, an 
shall further agree with the Secretary of the Navy upona limit 


of price, which shall not be exceeded in any future contracts which 
the Government may desire to enter into for the purchase of the 
company’s guns.’ 

The Vesuvius was completed, and was accepted by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy on the 26th day of May, 1890, after trial. The 
Secretary of the Navy, upon the acceptance of the Vesuvius, re- 
served as penalty for delay in the construction of the vessel the 
sum of $37,550. 

From the reports of the boards, in accordance with which the 
Vesuvius was accepted, it appears that the construction of the 
vessel, her machinery and guns, and the performance of the 
same upon trial and tests, fulfilled the requirements of the con- 
tract sufficiently to warrant acceptance; but it appears that 
much was left to be desired in the effectiveness of the guns; and 
from the reports of boards appointed to make further tests of 
the guns of the Vesuvius since her acceptance it appears that 
while the guns are reasonably efficient in certain 3 and 
under the most favorable circumstances, they lack a good deal 
of constituting a satisfactorily efficient system of armament for 
a vessel of war. 

“ The fourth trial of the guns was concluded February 23, 1893, 
and the report of this board and the reports of other boards in 
reference to the Vesuvius and her guns are now being copied, 
and will be forwarded to you as soon as completed. 

In reply to your question as to whether the sum asked for in 
the bill now pending before Congress is intended to cover the 
increased expenses on account of the change in the dimensions 
of the boat and the increased size of the guns, or whether it is 
for penalties which have been withheld for delay in the construc- 
tion of the vessel, I beg to say that I understand the claim to be 
for penalties withheld which the Company claims ought not 
equitably to have been reserved, because it claims that the delay 
in the construction of the vessel resulted from increasing the 
dimensions of the vessel and of the guns. These increases were 
made by the company voluntarily and were assent:d to by the 
Navy Department. 

The purpose of the company in making these changes in di- 
mensions was undoubtedly to give the Government a more efii- 
cient vesseland more efficient s, the company hoping thereby 
to commend this style of vessel and guns to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Government, as it expected, in case the per- 
formance of the vessel and guns should be satisfactory, to entitle 
itself to further contracts. 

At the session of Congress of 1888-89, a proposition was be- 
fore Congress to build other vessels like the Vesuvius, and the 
act of March 2, 1889, making appropriations for the Naval Estab- 
lishment, contained the following provision: 

And the President is also hereby further authorized to con- 
tract with the Pneumatic Dynamite Gun Company for the con- 
struction of one additional cruiser of the Vesuvius type, of not 
less dimensions than that vessel, and to attain a speed under 
similar conditions as to trial of 21 knots an hour, with an endur- 
ance of not less than fifteen days at 10 knots an hour, to be armed 
with two pneumatic dynamite guns of 15-inch caliber, and to be 
fitted for such other armament as the Secretary of the Navy 
may 8 Provided, That the contractors shall guarantee a 
speed of 20 knots an hour, and that there shall be deducted 
from the contract price the sum of $10,000 for every quarter 
knot that said vessel fails of reaching the further speed of 21 
knots per hour: And provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Navy shall be satisfied, after official tests made with the Vesu- 
vius and her guns, as to the efficiency of the armament of that 
Marans Sarno the cost of said vessel shall not exceed the sum of 
$450,000. 

The Department has never yet entered upon the construction 
of this vessel, pene because the performance of the 1 
mite guns was not satisfactory. The ammunition for all these 
trials was furnished by the Government, and in all cases the di- 
rections of the company as to the quality and character of the 
projectiles and fuses were followed carefully. The cost to the 
Government of this ammunition was about $22,875, in addition 
to which about $10,000 were expended previous to the fourth 
trial of the vessel, in making sundry improvements on the guns, 
and in making a general overhauling and refitting of the same 
and their appurtenances. 

“The Vesuvius has, since her acceptance, been used as a part 
of the North Atlantic fleet. She has never been sent upon a 
foreign cruise. 

“Very respectfully, 


“H. A. HERBERT, 
“Secretary of the Navy. 


“Hon. JOSEPH D. SAYERS, ^ 
“Chairman Committee on App 


riations, 
** House 


Representatives.” 
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“NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, October 2, 1893. 


„Sm: Referring to your communication of the 29th ultimo, 
requesting information as to the total contract price of the Ve- 
suvius, and the amount paid upon her, and as to the cost of the 
hull, the machinery, the equipment, the fittings, and the arma- 
ment, including guns, each item separately, or, in case the ac- 
tual cost of these different parts of the vessel can not be given, 
an estimate of their value separately, and as to whether or not 
by the terms of the contract for the construction of the Vesu- 
vius, the Government undertook to pay the expenses of the sev- 
eral tests which were made before and after she was received 
by the Department, I have the honor to state as follows: 

The total contract price of the Vesuvius is $350,000; the 
amount of that price that has been paid upon her is $310,028.65, 
in addition to which there have been paid the sums of $3,669.89 
for the trial trip expenses, in accordance with the provisions of 
the contract, and the further sums of $7,526.68 for additional 
draftsmen and other expenses incurred in the . of the 
plans and drawings made to be retained on the files of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, and $9,346.10 for the vessel’s outfit, 
provided at the expense of the Government, under the Bureaus 
of Equipment, Ordnance, Construction and Repair, and Steam 
Engineering, these sums being for items not contemplated by the 
contract, making a total amount of $329,571.32 paid on account of 
the Vesuvius, exclusive of the ammunition used in all tests of 
her guns. For a statement of the cost of ammunition that has 
been paid for by the Department, I would refer you to my letter 
of the 26th ultimo relative to the Vesuvius. 

The difference, $39,971.35, between the contract price, $350,000, 
and the portion of that price which has been paid, $310,028.65, 
comprises the total amount of the deductions, $39,700, from 
the contract price on account of the delays in the completion of 
the vessel and the sum of $271.35 retained to cover the value of 
certain articles required by the contract which were not deliv- 
ered by the contractors with the vessel. 

“ Inasmuch as the contract required that the contractors should 
construct the vessel, including her machinery, equipment, fit- 
tings, and guns, in accordance with the contract and specifica- 
tions, and provided that the lumpsum of $350,000 should be paid 
therefor, itis not possible for the Department to state the actual 
cost of those different parts of the vessel separately, and it is 
not practicable to furnish an estimate of the cost of those parts 
of the vessel in a short time, because it would be necessary to 
ascertain by correspondence with the commanding officer of the 
vessel the character of the articles of equipment, fittings, and 
armament, and to make calculations of the cost thereof and of 
the other parts of the vessel mentioned in your letter. It ap- 
pears, however, from a report to the Department of the chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts that the amount stated 
in the bills as rendered and paid was divided between the hull 
and machinery as follows: 


e news a ac a T $168, 301. 27 
“And for the machinery —---.<.-. bse een oe 141, 727. 38 
“Constituting the sum o 310, 028.65 


paid from the contract price as above stated. 

It is considered that the amount stated to have been paid for 
machinery was the value of the machinery alone, but in the sum 
stated to have been paid for the hull, $168,301.27, itis considered 
that there is included the cost of the articles of equipment, fit- 
tings, armament, and guns required by the contract. 

* By raph 8 of the eighth clause of the contract for the 
Vesuvius, it is provided that if the trial as aforesaid shall be 
successful, the expenses thereof, except the cost of ammunition 
used, which shall be furnished by the contractors, shall be borne 
by the party of the second part, it being expressly understood 
that the expense of all unsuccessful trials of said vessel or arma- 
ment shall wholly borne by the contractors;’ and in accord- 
ance with that provision the expense of the successful trial of 
the vessel and her machinery and armament, amounting to 
$2,669.89, as stated above, was paid by the Department. The 
cost of all trials of the vessel and her machinery prior to the 
successful trial of the vessel upon the strength of which she was 
accepted, was paid by the contractors; and the cost of all tests 
and experiments that have since been made was necessarily paid 
by the Government, there being no provision in the contract for 
such tests. 

“Referring to my letter addressed to you under date of the 
26th instant, relating to the Vesuvius, and referring especially 
to that paragraph thereof in which it is stated that the sum of 
$37,550 was deducted from the contract price as penalties on ac- 
count of delays, at the time payments were e upon the ac- 
ceptance of the vessel, May 26, 1890, I have to state that in addi- 
tion to said sum the sum of $2,150 was also withheld as penalty 


onaccount of delays, the latter sum having been deducted from 
payments made previous to the acceptance of the vessel, the total 
amount deducted as penalties on account of delays being $39,700. 

In case you desire an estimate of the cost of the equipment, 


fitt , and armament, including guns, of the Vesuvius, as fur- 
nished by the contractors, the same will be furnished as soon as 
practicable upon request therefor. 
“Very respectfully, 
“H. A. HERBERT, 
“ Secretary of the Navy. 
“ Hon. JOSEPH D. SAYERS, ; 
“t Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
“ House of Representatives.” 


“ Contract for the construction of adynamite-gun cruiser. 

Contract of two parts, made and concluded this 11th day of 
February, A. D. 1887, between the Pneumatic Dynamite-Gun 
Company, of New York, a corporation created under the laws of 
the State of New York, and doing business at the city of New 
York, in said State, represented by Spencer D. Schuyler, pres- 
ident of said company, parties of the first part, and the United 
States, represented by William C. Whitney, Secretary of the 
Navy, party of the second part: 

‘ Whereas by the ninth section of the act of Congress entitled 
‘An act to increase the naval establishment,’ approved August 
3, 1886, the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to contract with 
the aforesaid oompany for the construction of one d ite-gun 
cruiser to be ‘not less than 230 feet long, 26 feet breadth of beam, 
T4} feet draft, 3,200 horse-power, and guaranteed to attain a 
speeđof 20 knots an hour, and to beequipped with three pneumatic 
dynamite guns of 10+ caliber, and guaranteed to throw shells con- 
taining 200 pounds of dynamite or other high explosives at least 
one mile, each gun to be capable of being discharged once in two 
minutes;’ 

“And whereas it is provided, in and by said section 9 of the 
act of Congress aforesaid, that the contract therein authorized 
shali be made only on condition that there shall be a favorable 
report made by the existing Naval Board on the system; 

And whereas the said board, known as the Pneumatic Dy- 
namite-Gun Board,’ has, in a report to the Secretary of the 
Navy, dated December 1, 1886, approved thesystem of said Pneu- 
matic Dynamite-Gun Company; 

‘And whereas the said company has furnished a bond of even 
date herewith, satisfactory to the Secretary of the Navy, for the 
faithful performance of this contract, and for the refunding of 
the money paid thereunder in case of the nonperformance of the 
same by said company; and has further agreed, as required by 
said act, upon ‘a limit of price which shall not be exceeded in 
any future contracts which the Government may desire to enter 
into for the purchase of the company’s guns,’ which agreement 
has been signed by the respective parties to this contract and is 
of even date herewith. 

Now, therefore, this contract witnesseth that, in considera- 
tion of the premises and for and in consideration of the payments 
to be made as hereinafter provided for, the parties of the first 
part, for themselves, their successors, heirs, and assigns, and 
their and each of their personal and legal representatives, do 
hereby jointly and severally covenant, contract, and agree to 
and with the United States as follows—that is to say: 

„First. The parties of the first part will, at their own risk and 
expense, construct, in accordance with the provisions of the 
aforesaid act of Congress relating thereto and in conformity with 
the plans and specifications approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy and hereto annexed, one dynamite-gun cruiser with fittings 
as specified, of the following principal dimensions: 


“Length on water line 
aan secon ee dae on 
„Extreme breadth of beam--.------------ 
Draft of water not less than 7 feet 6 inches, 


such vessel to be constructed of steel of domestic manufacture; 
to be provided and fitted with machinery, engines, and boilers, 
complete in all their parts, appurtenances, and spare parts; to be 
fully equipped, and armed with three pneumatic dynamite 
of the rand capacity required by the act of Congress afore- 
said, and will deliver the same, including her equipment and 
armament aforesaid, in all respects complete and ready for serv- 
ice, at the navy-yard, League Island, Pa., tosuch person or per- 
sons as the Secretary of the Navy may designate. 

“Second. Theconstruction of the hull, machinery, fittings, and 
equipment of the vessel herein contracted for shall conform to 
and with the plans and specifications hereto annexed, which 
shall be deemed and taken as forming part of this contract, with 
the like operation and effect as if the same were incorporated 
therein. No omission in the drawings, plans, or specifications, 
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of any detail, object, or provision necessary to this contract 
into full and complete eect, in accord nce with the object and 
intent of the act of Co above mentioned, shall operate to 
the disad vant ge of the United States, but the same shall be sat- 
isfactorily supplied, performed, and observed by the parties of the 
first part; and all claims for extra compensation by reason of, or 
for or on account of, such extra performance are hereby and in 
consideration of the premises expressly waived; itbeing expressly 
understood, covenanted, andagreed by and between the parties to 
this contract that the party of the second part, in approving the 
said pluns and specifications, orin his action upon any change or 
changes therein which may be proposed or made, does not and 
shall not be deemed to assume any responsibility whatever for 
the success of said plansand specifications. or for the resultof any 
change or changes that may be made therein; it being further un- 
derstood that the parties of the first part shall be free to propose, 
in writing, to the Secretary of the Navy, from time to time during 
the progress of the work, any change or changes which may, in 
their ju t, aid in secur: the required results, and that 
every such change or changes, if any are made, shall be at and 
upon the sole risk, responsibility, and Spanse of the contractors; 
provided, however, that no change in the said plans or specifi- 
cations shall be made without the approval of the Secretary of 
the Navy first had and obtained. 

“Third. The materials and workmanship used and applied in 
the construction of the hull, machinery, fittings, equipment, and 
armament of said vessel, in details and finish, shall be first class 
and of the very best quality, and shall, from the beginning to 
the end of the work, be subject to the inspection of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; it being hereby expressly understood, cove- 
nanted, and agreed that the said Secretary may sproni suita- 
ble inspectors, to whom the contractors to furnish such 
samples, and such information as to the quality thereof and the 
manner of using the same as may be required, andalsoany assist- 
ance they may require in determining the weightand quality of 
steel and other metals, and of wood and other mate , either 
used or intended for use in the construction of said vessel, ma- 
chinery, equipment, or armament, and the inspectors may, with 
the approval of the said Secretary, peremptorily reject any unfit 
ma or forbid the use thereof. The inspectors shall, at all 
times during the progress of the work, have full access thereto, 
and the contractors shall furnish them with full facilities for the 
inspection and superintendence of the same. 

Fourth. The steel to be used in the construction of the hull 
and boilers of the vessel to be built under this contract shall 
conform to the ‘tests of steel’ embraced in the specifications 
annexed to and forming a Ve of this contract. 

„Fifth. The parties of the first part, in consideration of the 

mises, hereby covenantand agree to hold and save the United 
States harmless from 5 all and every demand or de- 
mands of any nature or for or on account of the adoption of 
any plan, model, design, or suggestion, or for or on account of 
the use of any patented invention, article, or a ce, which 
has been ormay be adopted or used in or about the construction 
of the hull, machinery, fittings, equipment, and armament of 
said vessel or any part thereof, under this contract, and to pro- 
tect and discharge the Government from all liability on account 
thereof by proper releases from patentees or otherwise, and to 
the satisfaction of the e the Navy, before final pay- 
ment under this contract shall be made. 

„Sixth. The vessel to be constructed under this contract shall 
be completed, equipped, armed, and ready for i tion for the 
purpose of delivery to the United States, on or before the ex- 

iration of twelve months from the date of this contract; but the 
lien of the United States upon said vessel, including her equip- 
ment andarmament, for all moneys advanced on account thereof, 
shall commence with the first payment, and shall thereupon at- 
tach to so much of the work and materials as shall then have 
been performed and furnished, and shall in like manner attach, 
from time to time, as the work progresses and as further pay- 
ments are made, and shall continue until the same shall have 
been properly discharged. 

In case the completion of the vessel and machinery and her 
8 and armament shall be delayed beyond the said period 
of twelve months, penalties shall be imposed upon the parties of 
the Heb part for each and every day (excepting Sundays) in ex- 
cess of period, and until the vessel, inclu: her ery, 
equipment, and armament, is complete, and y for inspection, 
as follows, viz: 

KD the six months nextsucceeding the expiration of said 
porod $25 per day; d the three months next succeeding 

eexpiration of eighteen months from the date of this contract, 
$50 per day; during the twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty- 
fourth months from the date of this contract, $100 Ker aay; and 
for each and sreg day A sed Sundays) during w: such com- 

, pletion shall be delayed beyond a period of two years from the 


date of this contract, 8200 per day’ all penalties thus incurred to 
be offset, from time to time, t any payment or payments 
falling due under this contract; provided, however, that such dela 
shall not have been caused by the act of the party of the secon 
part, or by fire or water, or by any strike or stand-out of work- 
men employed in the construction of said vessel or armament, or 
by other cireumstances beyond the control of the parties of the 
first part, but such circumstances shall not be deemed to include 
delays in obtaining materials when such delays arise from causes 
other than those herein specified; provided further, that in case 
of such strike or stand-out, the contractors shall give immediate 
notice thereof to the Secretary of the Navy. 

In case any question shall arise, under the provisions of this 
contract concerning penalties, as to the liability of the contract- 
ors to the infliction of any such 1 such question, with all 
the facts relating thereto, shall submitted to the Secretary 
of the Navy for consideration, and his decision thereon shall be 
conclusive and binding upon all the parties to this contract. 

“Seventh. The vessel, including her machinery, equipment, 
and armament, embraced by this contract, and all materials 
and appliances provided for and used or to be used in the con- 
struction thereof, shall be kept duly insured, which insurance 
shall be renewed and increased from time to time by and at 
the expense of the parties of the first part, the loss, if any, to 
be stated in the pol cies as payable to the United States; the in- 
surance to be effected in such manner and in such companies as 
shall be approved by the Secretary of the Navy, and in an amount 
to be fixed from time to time by him, not exceeding the amount 
of advance payments made under this contract. 

“Eighth. The parties of the first part hereby further cove- 
nant and agree that the vessel constructed under this contract 
shall be sutfticiently strong to carry, in addition to her machin- 
ery, equipment, and armament, the coal and stores prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Navy; and that when the vessel, includ- 
ing her machinery, equipment, and armament, is completed and 
ready for delivery as aforesaid, the same shall be subjected toa 
a trial to test the hull, e ee fittings, equipment, and 
armament, and shall be accepted only on fulfillment of, and sub- 
ject to, the conditions and agreements hereinafter set forth: 

1. That the working of the machinery in all its parts shall 
be to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy. 

2. That the collective indicated horse-power developed by 
the engines shall be not less than 3,200, maintained successfully 
during the trial herein provided for or during astraight run of 20 
knots se tely had for the purpose of such test. 

„3. That the maneuvering power of the vessel shall be suffi- 
cient to insure the accurate * of the guns by means of 
the helm or motive power, or both. 

‘4, That the magazine capacity of the vessel shall be sufficient 
for the stowage of at least ten projectiles for each dynamite gun. 

t5, The parties of the first part guaranty that the vessel 
shall attain a speed of not less than 20 knots an hour under the 
following conditions, viz: 

“A. The vessel, equip and armed as required by the afore- 
said act of Congress and by this contract, shall, in addition to 
her stores, have not less than 4 tons of ammunition or its equiv- 
alent in weight on board, and not less than 28 tons of coal in her 
bunkers, and the trial shall take er in smooth water, in Del- 
aware River or Bay, or in such o proper and convenient lo- 
cality as shall be agreed on in advance by the parties to this con- 
tract. 

B. A nautical mile shall be laid off and marked at each end 
by two stakes placed in a line at right angles to it. If practica- 
ble, the mile shall be laid off in the direction of the tidal cur- 
rent. 

‘O. There shall be four successive runs at full power over 
the measured mile at a speed of not less than 20 knots an hour. 

PD. The steam is not, under any circumstances, to be even 
partially shut off while off the course for the purpose of securing 
a higher result while on it. 

“E. In lieu of the runs over a measured mile, as above pro- 
vided for, there may, at the option of the contractors, be two 
successive runs over a course of 10 measured nautical miles, or 
one continuous run over a course of 20 measured nautical miles, 
under the conditions above stated applicable to runs over 1 
measured mile, and in such case allowance shall be made for cur- 
rent. 

„6. The parties of the first part further guarantee that the 
dynamite guns constituting the armament of said vessel shall 

w shells containing 2 unds of dynamite or other high 
explosives at least 1 mile, and that each gun shall be capable of 
being discharged at least once in two minutes; also that the fol- 
lowing conditions as to the armamont and the tests thereof shall 
be fulsilled, viz: - 

„A. The air compressors and reservoirs shall be sufficient to 
maintain the stipulated rate of firing, and shall be efficient in 
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operation, and the air reservoirs and conduits shall have been 
tested to at least double the pressure which it is intended toem- 
ploy in practice. i ) j 

“SB, All parts of the system, including valves and joints, shall 
be air-tight under working pressure. 

„O. The chambers for the handling of the ammunition and 


the service of the guns shall be conveniently and ar- 
ed. 

ve D. Reasonable provision shall be made forinsuring the safety 
of the crew while handling the shells and while loading and firing 
the guns. 

* É The discharge of each gun must promptly follow the opera- 
tion of the firing-lever or other firing mechanism. 

“F, The rate of firing, as prescri by the aforesaid act of 
Congress, to be determined by firing five (5) shots from each gun, 
each shell to contain 200 pounds of dynamite. 

“G. The projectiles must be steady in flight, and not tumble 
or break up in air or be mechanically destroyed on impact be- 
fore detonation of the onarga. 

“H, The accuracy of each gun to be determined by fring at 
least six shots—each shell to contain 200 pounds of dynamite— 
at a horizontal target, 50 by 150 fegt, Istatute mile distant. For 
this part of the trial the vessel may be anchored in smooth water, 
or the guns may be mounted on shore, at the option of the con- 
tractors. Not less than 50 per cent of the shots fired must strike 
the target. 

„J. The projectiles are to be furnished with fuses which, on 
trial, shall prove to be effective impact fuses with adjustable de- 
layed action; also with fuses which, on trial, shall prove to be 
effective immersion fuses, capable of adjustment for either the 
time or the depth of immersion. 

“J. It must be demonstrated by experiment that the fuses and 
primers produce certain and Pte rey detonation of the charge. 

K. Provision must be made for varying at will the range of 
the projectile within the statute mile down to 200 yards from 
the muzzle of the gun—the target to be as aforesaid, and not less 
than 50 per cent of the shots fired to strike the target. 

“7, That the hull, fittings, machinery, engines, boilers, equip- 
ment, armament, and appurtenances of said vessel shall be found 
to be strong and well built, and in strict conformity with the 
contract, and shall be 1 r 5 of the Navy. 

„8. If, upon such trial, there shall be any failure in the ves- 
self, including her fittings, machinery, equipment, and armament, 
to meet fully the requirements of the aforesaid act of Congress 
and of this contract, the contractors shall be entitled to make 
further trials, sufficient in number to reasonably demonstrate the 
capabilities of the vessel and armament, provided that the num- 
ber of such trials shall be determined and limited by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and provided further that, if the trial as afore- 
said shall be successful, the expense thereof, except the cost of 
the ammunition used, which shall be furnished by the contract- 
ors, shall be borne by-the party of the second part, is being ex- 
pressly understood that the expense of all unsuccessful trials of 
said vessel or armament shall be wholly borne by thecontractors. 

“Ninth. If, at and upon the trial above provided for, the fore- 
going conditions shall be fulfilled, the vessel shall be accepted 
and the final payments made, including all reservations, subject, 
however, to aspecial reserve of $20,000 from and out of the reser- 
vations hereinafter provided for, which reserve shall be held by 
the party of the second part for a period of three months from 
and after the date of the acceptance of the vessel and armament, 
upon the following conditions, viz: that if, at any time during 
said last-named period, there shall be developed any weakness 
or defect in either the hull, fittings, machinery, engines, boil- 
ers, equipment, or appurtenances of said vessel, or in case there 
shall any failure, 
therein, other than that due to fair wear and tear, the same shall 
be corrected and repaired to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Navy by, and at the expense of, the contractors—it being, 
however, mutually understood and agreed that the contractors 
may, if they so desire, have an engineer of their own selection 
to be present in the engine room of said vessel, at any time or 
times during the period last mentioned, who shall have full op- 

rtunity to observe and inspect the working of the machinery 
k all its parts, but without any directing or controlling power 
over the same; and, in case such engineer shall be a civilian, his 
8 shall be paid by the contractors. 

“Tenth. It is further mutually 3 covenanted, and 
agreed that in case of the failure omission of the contractors, 
at any stage of the work prior to final completion, from any cause 
or causes Other than those specified in the sixth clause of this 
contract, to go forward with the work and make satisfactory 
progress toward its completion within the prescribed period, it 
shail be optional with the Secretary of the Navy to declare this 
contract forfeited. The partiesofthe first shall thereupon, 
and on notice thereof to them, or any one of them, in writing, be 


reaking down, or deterioration thereof or 


and they do hereby, in consideration of the premises, jointly and 
severally, for themselves and their successors, heirs, and gns, 
and their and each of their personal and iegal representatives, 
acknowledge themselves to be, justly indebted to the United 
States, as for liquidated and ascertained damages, in a sum equal 
to the aggregate amount of all advance payments theretofore 
made to them for or on account of the work to be done under this 
contract, and do further jointly and severally, as aforesaid, cove- 
nant and agree to refund the same on demand, and that the 
United States shall and may hold, as collateral security for. such 
refund, the vessel, machinery, materials, fittings, equipment, 
and armament, or 80 much thereof as shall then have n con- 
structed or furnished or as shall ba on hand for the purposes of 
construction. 

“Eleventh. It is mutually understood, covenanted, and agreed 
by and between the ctive parties that it shall not, under 
any circumstances, be obligatory upon the party of the second 
part to accept the vessel or armament, or any part thereof, to 
be constructed under this contract, unless the same shall have 
been completed in strict conformity with this contract and in 
accordance with the 22 of the act of August 3, 1886, re- 
lating thereto, and that this qualification shall be deemed and 
taken as appiicable and applying to each and every clause, cove- 
nant, and condition, express or implied, in this contract con- 
tained. : = 

“Twelfth. It is hereby mutually and expressly covenantedand 

reed, and this contract is upon the express condition, that no 

ember of or Delegate to Congress, officer of the Navy, or any 
person holding any office or appointment under the Navy Depart- 
ment shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract or 
to any benefit to arise therefrom. 

“Thirteenth. The United States, in consideration of the prem- 
ises, do hereby contract, promise, and engage to and with the 
parties of the first part as follows: 

1. The contract price to be paid for the vessel, fittings, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and armament, to be constructed and fur- 
nished in accordance with this contract, shall be $350,000. 

2. Payments shall be made by the United States in ten equal 
installments, as the work progresses, with a reservation of 30 per 
cent from each installment. 

“3. No payment shail be made except upon bills, in triplicate, 
certified by the inspectors in such manner as shall be directed 
by the Secretary of the Navy, whose final approval of all bills 
thus certified shall be necessary before 1 thereof. 

4. All warrants for payments under this contract shall be 
made payable to the contractors or their order. 

“5. The last payment shall not be made until this contract 
shall have been f y * by or on the part of the parties 
of the first part, an e vessel, fittings, machinery, equipment, 
and armament shall have been accepted by the ty of the sec- 
ond part, as in the ninth clause of this contract hereinbefore re- 
cited. 

„6. When all the conditions, covenants, and provisions of this 
contract shall have been performed and fulfilled by and on the 
part of the contractors, they shall be entitled, within ten days 
after the filing and acceptance of their claim, to receive the said 
special reserve or so much thereof as mee! mag be entitled to, 
on the execution of a final release to the United States, in such 
form as shall be approved by the Secretary of the Navy, of all 
claims of any kind or description under or by virtue of this con- 


tract. 

“ Fourteenth, If any doubts or disputes arise as to the meaning 
of anythingin the drawings, plans, or specifications, or if any dis- 
crepancy appear between the drawings, plans, or specifications, 
and this contract, the matter shall be at once referred to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for determination, and the parties of the first 
part hereby bind themselves and their successors, heirs, and as- 
signs, and their and each of their personal and legal represent- 
atives, to abide by his decision in the premises. 

In witness whereof the respective parties have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

“PNEUMATIC DYNAMITE GUN COMPANY, [SEAL,] 
“By SPENCER D. SCHUYLER, President. 
“Attest: 
“Gro. R. WILLIAMSON, Secretary. 
“W. O. WHITNEY, 
As Secretary of the Navy. 

Signed and sealed in the presence of— 

“Wm. B. REMEY, : 
*‘Judge-Advocate-General, as to W. O. Whitney.” 


Mr. DINGLEY. Did the contractors enter into a warrant as 
to the efficacy of these guns? 


[SEAL.] 


Mr. SAYERS. That is my understanding. 
Mr. BINGHAM. No: they did not. 
Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No; I will explain that. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. 
by the Secretary. 
Mr. SAYERS. But when the vessel was accepted, the sum 
which this bill carries was especially reserved by the Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Did that have anything to do with 
the acceptance? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That was a part of the accept- 


ance. 

Mr. SAYERS. At the time of acceptance the reservation of 

sum was made. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But does the 33 of the Navy 
say he accepts it because that reservation was made? 

. BINGHAM. No. 

Mr. SAYERS. I can not speak as to that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. My question is, Whether the acceptance by 
the Secretary does not close all these questions so far as compli- 
ance with the contract is concerned? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly it does. 

Mr.SAYERS. It closes it, provided Congress does not relieve 
these contractors of the penalties which the Secretary of the 
Navy has enforced. 

I yield twenty-five minutes to the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. TALBOTT], and reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand, this is simply an extra claim. 

Mr.SAYERS. Yes. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, it is not. That is just the 
difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TAL- 
BOTT] is recognized. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, the other day I 
read a statement of the original design, or the designed dimen- 
sions, of this vessel as it was to be constructed under the con- 
tract. Some gentlemen are present to-day who were not here 
then, and I desire to make a brief statement, as I did the other 
day. 

5 the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] says, this vessel 
was authorized to be constructed by special act of Congress, and 
as contracted to be built and as built, I want to inform the 
House. The contract price was $325,000. As originally de- 
signed, the vessel was to be 220 feet in length. As constructed, 
it was 242 feet in length. The displacement of the vessel was 
to be 550 tons. As constructed, it was 790 tons. 

The armanent was to be three 10-inch guns. As completed, 
there were three 15-inch ee 

The weight of the explosive was to be 200-pound shells; as 
completed, the shells were 500 pounds. The indicated horse 
power was to be 3,200; the actual horse power was 4,445. The 
speed was to be 20 imots an hour; as developed upon the trial it 
was 21.65 knots. The coal capacity was to be about 60 tons; 
when constructed, it was 135 tons. The firing of the guns was 
to be by hand; as constructed it was automatic. The contract 
price for building this vessel was $325,000; the actual cost of the 
construction was $415,000, $90,000 in excess of the original con- 
tract price. The range of the guns was to be a mile; the actual 
range, two miles. 

ow, I wips the House to understand that this ety is 
not asking this committee to allow them the $90,000 which they 
expended in excess of the contract price for the construction of 
this vessel at all—— 

Mr. HULICK. As an experiment. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. They did it as an experiment 
jointly with the Government. After the Government made this 
contract, upon consultation with the Bureau officers, these con- 
tractors suggested that these changes as to dimensions, coal ca- 
pacity, and gun power should be made, and the Government 
agreed to them. That caused delay in the construction of the 
vessel. Under the letter of the contract the Secretary of the 
Navy had no authority to remit these fines and penalties. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Why not, if the contract had been 
exceeded? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Simply because the practice is 
that the decision of the Secretary shall be final, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, whether right or wrong, considered that he 
had no right to review that decision. Therefore, as we can not 

et that relief from him, we have to come to Congress, as was 
pats in the Fifty-first Congress in the case of the etrel and in 
one other case where the amounts were larger. 

A MEMBER. And the Charleston. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Yes; the Petrel and the Charles- 
ton, in which the amounts, certainly in one case, and I believe 
in both, were largely in excess of what we claim. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Had they that clause in the contract? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Identically the same clause. 


It seems that the vessel has been accepted 


Mr. HULICK. Yes. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I compared them yesterday, in 


company with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HULICK]. 

This is exactly what was contracted for, as I have stated, and 
I have stated exactly what was constructed. Now, then, these 
gentlemen who are in opposition to the passage of this bill say 
that this vessel was a failure. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the committee, that is not correct. The guns were tested. The 
contract was that they were to throw a 200-pound shell 1 mile. 
When the test was made by the board of naval officers, in the 
three trials, they threw one shell weighing 540 pounds | mile 
and something over 200 yards, They threw two other shells of 
the same weight 1 mile and over 300 yards. Now these gentle- 
men say itis a failure. Here are two photographs taken by the 
Dopartmens at the time of the explosion, showing, by the dirt 
and water thrown up, the effect of those explosions. ntlemen 
can examine them, 

I would have insisted upon a vote upon this question the other 
day, but gentlemen insisted that we ought to have something 
from the present Poorerary or the Navy showing the justness of 
the claim in his opinion. e did not have it and, notasked 
it, because of the fact that the present Secretary of the Navy 
was chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs In the last Con- 
gress and he himself reported this bill with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Naval Committee. We have since received acom- 
munication from him. Before I have that read to the House I 
qoro to have an official communication of Secretary Whitney 
read. 

Mr. SAYERS. Whatis the date of that? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, February 21, 1889.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, February 21, 1889. 


The testfor of the pneumatic dynamite gun, the results of which 
are recorded in the within report, are satisfactory to the Department and 
notice may be given to the company to that effect. The substance of there- 

rt is that, taking as a = a space upon the surface of the water 59 by 150 


In another portion of the report, referring to the explosion of a projectile 
containing pounds of te, it says. The erater formed by the ex- 
plosion of this shell was, as may be seen from the photograph, something 
unusually fine, even in the eyes of those accustomed to to: o explosions, 
In this connection it may be well to note that no such mass of explosive has 
ever before been fired from a of any description.” 

A 220-pound projectile was wn a distance of about one mile and three- 
quarters. 

Minor defects in the working of the mechanism of a new weapon, such as 
this is, are to be expected until by practice andexperiment details shallin all 
res have been perfected. The general results of these experiments must 
bedeemed to mark anotable event in the progress of the arts with which this 
8 een Cage 

ery respec! ` 
W. C. WHITNEY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I will myself 
read the letter from the present Secretary of the Navy. It is in 
response to a communication from the committee: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, September 25, 1898. 


Sin: I have thehonor to 55 receipt ot your communication of the 
28d instant, inclosing a copy of the bill (H. R. 222) to remit the penalties on 
the dynamite-gun cruiser Vesuvius," in connection with which the clerk of 
your committee has called my attention to the following clause of the con- 
tract for the construction of the Vesuvius, upon which it is stated inyour 
letter that the committee would like to have the opinion of the Department: 

“In case any question shall arise. under the provisions of this contract 
concerning penalties, as to the liability of the contractors to the infliction of 
any such penalty, such question, with all the facts relating thereto, shall be 
submit to the Secretary of the Navy for consideration, and his decision 
thereon shall be conclusive and carga p upon allthe parties to this contract.” 

In reply I have to state that this clause is undoubtedly legally binding 
upon the parties to thecontract. When the Secretary of the Navy has fairly 
decided the question as to the liability of the contractors to the infliction of 
penalties imposed by this contract, his decision would seem to be conclu- 
sive, so far as legal . are concerned. If equitable rights existed which 
the Secretary of the Navy did not decide upon or could not take into con- 
sideration, or if his decision should jnvolve consequences which were in- 
equitable or unjust, whether necessarily or otherwise, Congress alone would 
be competent to afford relief. 

It may perhaps be proper to state that counsel for the contractors in this 
case recently made 3 to the Department for the remission of these 

malties. J concluded, upon look: into the record, that my predecessor, 
Fron. B. F. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy, had decided u this question. 
This conclusion was reached not from any formal decision made by him, 
but from his action in a proving Yonchara for payment of the last install- 
ment ot the contract ce, and the reservation of the per diem penalties, 
837,550, which he deducted on account of delays in the completion of the ves- 
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sel, and I was, therefore, unable to say upon what grounds this action of my 
cessor Was taken, whether upon the merits of the case or upon the 
keg: that he had no jurisdiction to release t penalties resulting 
m delays that were -imposed, because the contractors had voluntarily 
undertaken to build a vessel and guns which were larger and better than 
called for by the original contract. It did appear to me, however, that, my 
8 having acted in the matter, the was decided, so far as thi; 
partment was concerned, and that the claim of the contractors for relief 
from these penalties was one for the consideration of Congress alone. 
In a letter addressed to Hon. William Elliott, chairman of the commit- 
kena tf subcommittee on construction and repair, dated May 14, 1892, Mr. Tracy 


It appears, therefore, from the facts stated that the completion of the 
vessel was delayed by increasing her dimensions and the size of her arma- 
ment over the contract requirements, but the Department is unable to state 
whether or not such delay was wholly due to that cause.” 

Whether thisdelay was 1 8 the result ot cha or not, it seems to be 
certain that the Government did, by reason ot the delays, get a larger and bet- 
ter vessel and guns, and that the vessel and guns cost the contractors a con- 
siderably larger sum than would have been the case had the vessel and guns 
been built as originally designed. The Government consented to this 
change and got the benefit of at least the larger vessel. This is certainly an 
equitable claim on behalf of the contractors, which should be fairly consid- 
é ` 


red by 

Responding further to oral inquiries made since the receipt of your letter 
by Hon. Mr. TALBOTT, a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, I have 
to say that the vessel is staunch and very fieet, and, together with her ma- 
chinery, is well built and entirely Panata can It upon further trials the 
dynamite guns upon the vessel shall be considered incapable of being made 
to perform satisfactorily, the Department will probably arm her with other 
guns, and she will undoubtedly be an efficient naval vessel. 

For the committee's further information in this connection reference is 
made to the Department's letters addressed to Hon. William Elliott, under 
date of April 8 and May 14, 1892, in relation to the question of remit the 
time penalties on the Vesuvius (see report of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, No. 1680), which letters are no doubt easily accessible in the files of the 
committee. 

Very respectfully, 
H. A. HERBERT, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this vessel was built at a cost beyond the 
contract; it was accepted by the Department, and is in service 
to-day. I am informed that the vessel, on yesterday, was or- 
dered by the Department to blow up the derelicts and aban- 
doned vessels in the ocean. She is in the service. We are not 
asking, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for any 
additional sum which may have been expended by these con- 
tractors beyond the originalcontract price. We are asking here 
to give them the contract price, and not let it be said that these 
contractors, in addition to the loss of $90,000, are to lose $38,000in 
penalties, making altogether a loss of $128,000, and thus making 
such an enormous loss on experiments in union with the Gov- 
ernment. The Government the vessel. Now, we ask that 
these gentlemen may be allowed to receive the contract price 


alone. 
Mr. CANNON of Illirois. Will the gentleman yield tome for 
a question? 
r. TALBOTT of Maryland. How much time have I remain- 


ing? 

Tue CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has nine minutes of his 
time remaining. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is it not true that this gun and that 
vessel were in fact experimental, and that the experiment was 
made only after repeated applications had been made to Con- 
gress and the Navy Department, and was entered upon perhaps 
reluctantly on the part of Congress to see what would come of 
it? Did not the Secretary make the contract under the author- 
ization, having the power to remit the penalty, and as the ship 
and the gun have been built and so far have proved failures, is 
it not true that Secretary Tracy was justified in refusing to re- 
mit the penalty? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Iwill say in reply to a part of 
the gentleman's question that neither the vessel nor the gun is 
a failure. 

Mr. SAYERS. The report of the Bureau of Ordnance says 
that they are failures. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. And Secretary Tracy said in a 
communication to Congress that the Government had expe- 
rienced no damage. Therefore, where no damage has been sus- 
tained, there ought not to be and there can not justly be any 
penalty inflicted. : 

Mr. HULICK. The gentleman might add that the investi- 
gations of the committee have satisfied them that this report is 
correct, and that this is a case of equity on behalf of these par- 


ties. 7 
Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Yes, sir. I now yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM]. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I can 
contribute very much additional information to the question now 


under consideration. That the penalty has been made against 
the Pneumatic Dynamite Gun Company under the specifications 
of the contract there can be no question. It was a contract fix- 
ing a time limit. That seems to be always necessary in the con- 
tracts which the Government makes for the construction of its 
vessels, in order that, should danger or emergenoy arise, the 
vessels contracted for may be ready in time, so that neither loss, 
damage, nor injury shall result to the Government. In this case, 
in a time of peace, we know that the delay in the construction 
of a vessel of this character could not possibly have inflicted in- 
jury on the Government, 

he proposition for the construction of this vessel was novel. 
In the carrying out of the details of the contract it was thought 
proper to increase the caliber of the guns as well as the size of 
the vessel. The gun specified under the original contract the 
company were capable of constructing immediately. The guns 
that were required under the changed instructions of the De- 
partment became distinctively experimental with the company 
that had the contract. It was their first attempt to build pneu- 
matic guns of so large a caliber, hence the delay to a cer ex- 
tent. e Government extended the time of the company one 
month by its own voluntary action. The delay occurred, and 
the penalty was enforced, the Secretary being compelled to en- 
force it under the requirements of the statute. Not having ex- 
tended the time, he must enforce the penalty. In every case where 
penalties of this character have been incurred, the Secretary of 
the Navy has recommended to ab a remission, and Con- 
gress has acted in every case favorably. I have before me the 
case of the Petrel—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I understood the gentleman to say 
that the Government extended the time one month. 

Mr. BINGHAM. L said that the Government extended the 
time one month voluntarily. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Yes; and the time was extended 
from the Lith of February to the 20th of May. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well. That was a little longer time, 
but that makes no important difference. In the eae CA ike Pet- 
rel, Mr. Chairman, Congress remitted a penalty of $56,450 in- 
curred on account of delay. In the case of the Charleston it 
remitted à penalty of $33,384, incurred on account of failure to 
develop the horse power as specified in contract. The delay in 
the case of the Petrel occurred from the action of the Depart- 
ment in changing the details of the original contract. 

The Vesuvius followed a different line in contract from the 
other great vessels that have been built for the Government. 
It was built by Cramp Sons, of Philadelphia, that great estab- 
lishment which has given you, with the exception of a few ves- 
sels built upon the Pacific coast, the formidable American Navy 
that you now possess. Itis to-day the fastest vessel in the Amer- 
ican Navy, ies in the world. 

Mr. SAY . Did Cramp & Sons contract with the Gov- 
ernment to build this vessel? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, sir; and I did not say so. I said that 
they built it. The contract was with the Pneumatic amite 
Gun epg sea of New York. As to the efficiency of the gun, 
that is a Department obligation, and hasnothing to do with this 
penalty, which is a time penalty and nota gun penalty. Had the 
same specifications and requirements as to horse power and s 
been incorporated in the contract for the Vesuvius that has been 
incorporated in a great number of the new contracts for the 
other vessels, the speed contract alone would have been $300,000 
premium, and the horse power premium would have been $124,- 
000 above the contractprice. Let me go into some detail. There 
have been two kinds of premiums, one for excess of indicated 
horse power, which in all ships has been $100 per unit of power; 
and the other for excess of speed, which has n varied from 
8 $50,000 per quarter knot, according to the speed guar- 
anteed. 

If excess of horse power be taken as a basis, at the usual pre- 
mium of $100 per unit, the Vesuvius, on the record of her official 
trial, would have earned pac oi, Bd the difference between 
3,200 guaranteed and 4,445 developed as a mean of observations 
taken on each of her two runs over the measured course. That 
difference is 1,245, which, at $100 per unit, as paid in all other 
horse-power trials—that is to say, those of the Yorktown, Balti- 
more, and Newark—would have amounted to $124,500. 

It is proper to remark that, in the report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair for 1892, page 18, the Vesu- 
vius is credited with 3,794.86 indicated horse power. But this 
was the result of a subsequent trial, conducted abouta year after 
the official trial at the instance of the engineer in chief, the ob- 
ject of which was simply to demonstrate to his satisfaction that 
she could exceed the guaranty of 3,200. No effort was made to 
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push her above that figure on this occasion, both the steam 
pressure and the revolutions having been much less than on the 
official trial, when the machinery was naturally driven to its 
maximum capacity within limits of safety. But even if we take 
this 71> OAOA as a basis, the premium would have been 
850, 


On a basis of d, as in the cases of all the later ships, begin- 
with the Philadelphia and San Francisco, the Vesuvius 
would have earned premiums to the extent of six quarter knots. 
In all cases of guarantee of or above 19 knots the premium has 
been $50,000 per quarter knot; but the Department held that 
it could not recognize fractions of a knot less than a quarter, so 
that the Vesuvius, though running 21.646 knots against a guar- 
anty of 20, would have received premium for only 14 knots ex- 
cess. This would have been $300,000 if fixed at the rate awarded 
to all other ships in her class for guarantee of speed. 

The information is taken from official records upon which the 
acceptance of the Vesuvius by the Department was $ 

Gentlemen say and have said the vessel and guns are an ab- 
solute failure.” 

In a general way this reckless and unfounded allegation was 
sufficiently met and dis of by Col. FELLOWS, of New York 
and others; but some additional particulars from the technical 
or professional point of view may be interesting. 

he Vesuvius was designed in 1886. At that time other naval 
powers were developing a class called seagoing torpedo vessels 
or torpedo cruisers, ranging generally from 500 to tons dis- 
13 having great * and carrying a few light rapid- 
re guns, but designed touse the torpedo as their main weapon. 
This class is represented in the British navy by the Salamander, 
Sharpshooter, Seagull, and six other vessels, the construction of 
which was begun about a year after the authorization of the Ve- 
suvius. 

Other powers followed suit on similar lines, but for purposes 
of comparison we will consider only the British Sharpshooter 
class, as being the nearest to the Vesuviusin size, motive power, 
and other elements of ship design. The features in which the 
Vesuvius differs radically from the British torpedo vessels are 
that she projects her torpedo through the air by means of a pneu- 
matic tube, while they launch theirs in the water by means of an 
ejector, and that her torpedoes are fired directly at the target, 
while theirs are of the locomotive type and are left to make the 
best of their way through the water to the target after launch- 


eg EEN of this class should be compared in two directions, the 
first embracing the character of the ship itself as to seaworthi- 
ness, speed, handiness, structural strength, coal endurance, cruis- 
ing radius, and the second as to the efficiency of their armament. 

exhaustive experiments have been tried with both systems— 
the aerial projectile torpedo, as used by the Vesuvius, and the 
water-borne locomotive torpedo, as used by the Sharpshooter 
and class—so that comparisons of record are available as to rela- 
tive efficiency of armament. 

Both types have been subjected to repeated and thorough 
trials of speed and seaworthiness under varying conditions, af- 
fording abundant record for comparison in that direction. 

For brevity I will present these records as follows, prefacing 
it with a statement of comparative dimensions: 


We 
aves 


* Chief constructor's report for 1892 says 22.5 knots. 
This exhibits in brief the leading characteristics of the two 


types. 
th vessels have been in commission over three years. The 

Vesuvius has been cruising up and down the Atlantic coast, and 
in a voyage from New York to Port Royal her seaworthiness was 
tested in one of the severeststormsever known. Notrouble has 
occurred with her machinery under any test of service. Her 
trials of torpedo-throwing at Port Royal were successful as to 
range and a Some of the torpedoes failed to explode, by 
reason of defective fuses. But I have never heard of a war ship 
being condemned asa whole because of defective shell-fuses an 
her ammunition. Her hull has proved stiff and strong under 
forms of trial and conditions of service, 

Now, let us see what is the record of the British type under 
comparison. 


On page 174 of the British Naval Annual for 1890 occurs the 
following: 


During bey I hago Seagull class have given much 


oped themselves in the boiler tubes, 
the hull, too, has not been sufficient to stand the strain from the engines 
when working at full power. 


Testimony to the sameeffect from other sources might be mul- 
tiplied, butas the British Naval Annual is the highest author- 
ity there is no need of additional testimony. 

To se oD the Vesuvius was guaranteed to make 20 knots and 
made 21.646, while the Seagull class, guaranteed to make 21 knots, 
made 20.1. The Vesuvius was guaranteed to develop 3,200 in- 
dicated horse-power and developed 4,445. The Seagull class was 
guaranteed to develop 4,500 and developed 3,630 as the maxi- 
mum performance of one vessel out of a class numbering nine. 
(See British Naval Annual for 1892, page 114.) 

The fact that British boats of the same class have failed is, of 
course, no argument in favor of the Vesuvius. But the compari- 
son shows at least that if gentlemen would take a little pains 
to inform themselves as to the actual facts their denunciations 
would doubtless be more guarded. 

The Cramps, at Philadelphia, built the hull, machinery, and 
pneumatic Sarpong gear of the Vesuvius. They did not devise 
the system. The Department determined it upon its merits. I 
maintain that, so far as hull and machinery are concerned, the 
United States . in the Vesuvius the best torpedo vessel 
in the world. If the officers of the Navy prefer the water-borne 
locomotive torpedo to the aerial projectile torpedo they can re- 
move the pneumatic gear and install the ordinary ejector tubes 
in its place. The existing gear weighs, including tubes, com- 
pressors, reservoirs, loading chambers, any valves, ete., 140 
tons. The ordinary locomotive torpedo gear having four tubes 
would weigh, with the usual number of Whiteh or Howell 
torpedoes, less than 40 tons, thus leaving over 100 tons for addi- 
tional coal and stores, and considerably augmenting the berth- 
ing space and comfort of the vessel as a pte, Jot 

The Vesuvius as a vessel isa great shipbuilding success and 
not in any way an absolute failure.” 

Now, to pursue the logic, let us sappan the existing pneumatic 
gear taken out. The Vesuvius is then a vessel of 790 tons nor- 
mal displacement instead of 930, and draws about 9 feet of water 
instead of 10feet7inches, On this displacement and draft, with 
her 4,445 horse-power, she can run 23 knots, and becomes the 
most effective torpedo-catcher afloat, 

The torpedo-catcher is almost adistinctive type, and the British 
are building several of them, somewhat larger than the Seagull 
class. They are not yet finished,and the experience of the Sea- 
gull class seems to indicate that British estimates of perform- 
ance beforehand are not reliable. However, I would not hesi- 
tate to match the Vesuvius against any of them when completed, 
notwithstanding that her design is six or seven years older. 

The penalty under contract was of necessity enforced. The 
Secretary had no discretion. Congress alone could direct re- 
mission. It has done so before, and I think has always so enacted. 
The aalay occasioned by the change in structural condition of 
the vessel and the building of pneumatic guns of so large a cal- 
iber made it impossible for the company to deliver the vessel 
on time. But the Government did not suffer, but, onthe other 
hand, received a larger and better vessel, greater speed, and 
gans of larger caliber without additional cost. As a matter of 

act, Secretary Tracy has stated the Government suffered no 
damage by reason of the delay.” 

I k the equities are with the company and their ap- 
pos is in accordance with rule and precedent; and, further, 
oare has at all times acted in generous fairness, and in this 


trouble with their 


8 1 claim it should not be forgotten that the proposition for 
the use of u new projectile in naval warfare run along the line 
of scientific experiment and novelty of construction, therefore 
justly warranting an appeal to Congress for a remission of 
ty on time delivery when neither damage, injury, nor loss 
kas been inflicted upon the Government. : 
Here the hammer fell.] 
r. TALBOTT of Maryland. I yield the residue of my time 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HULIOK]. 

Mr. HULICK. Mr. Chairman, as a member of this commit- 
tee, I took it upon self to satisfy my own conscience and 
judgment as to the equity of this case. I cross-examined every 
member of the committee from whom I could obtain informa- 
tion, and I secured all the evidence Icould bearing on the ques- 
e I a" = a a ae e result of ee aes 
of August 3, Ww was for the purpose of try an ex- 
periment with this kind of a vessel, and the result was that the 
contract which you have heard read here was entered into. 

The committee, as your representatives, have been diligent in 


o 
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‘evidence they find this fact which [ think this Committee of the 
Whole, sitting as a jury to determine the question between these 
contractors and the Government, should observe and act upon, 
that the Government suffered no damage by reason of the delay. 
I quote from the report: 

The bill having been referred to the Secretary of the Navy for his views, 
Was returned by that officer with the statement that the vessel has been com- 
pleted and accepted by the Department, and that the Government suffered 


no damage by reason of the delay. 
The alterations in the cruiser, which made itin every way more valuable 
Department, and 


to the Government, were made with the approval of t 
as the Government not only lost nothing by the delay, but on the con 
‘ot a much better vessel in every respect t it contracted for without ad- 
Sitionat cost, ít appears to'your committee to be a case that most strongly 
appeals to the just and equitable consideration of Congress. 
our committee therefore report back the bill and recommend its passage. 

The committee makes this report upon the evidence before it, 
and not upon assumptions as gentlemen who oppose this measure 
‘base their arguments upon. Good conscience and equity require 
our Government to pay over to these contractors the money that 
is now lying in the Treasury and justly belongs to them. It 
does not require an . The money is only with- 
held by the Secretary of the Navy because technically under the 
contract he can not pay it over to the contractors. 

The Secretary can not in this matter exercise equitable juris- 
diction—every lawyer understands this principle of law—and he 
therefore refers it to Congress, just as numerous other cases 
parallel to this have been referred to Congress by former Secre- 
taries where larger amounts of money were involved, and in every 
instance Congress, looking at the justice of the cases, granted 

‘the relief sought. I have examined several of these other cases, 
and I find this one appeals more strongly for relief than any of 
them, because of the equity of the case. To refuse relief to these 
contractors would inflict a great wrong, for which I ean not give 
my vote. I hope the House will do only a simple act of justice 
and pass this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. HULICK] has expired. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iyield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas . HUTCHESON]. . 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Mr. Speaker, I make one proposition 
which will influence my vote and which, it seems to me, ought to 
influence the vote of every member of Congress upon a question 
of this character. This bill is in the nature of an appeal from 
the judgment and decision of a Department of this Government 
on a contract of the Government. 

Now, if Congress could be appealed to when the Government 
sustains injustice under a contract, and could settle equities in 
favor of the Government—if Congress were not a court of appeal 
where simply the individual always comes and to which the 
Government never can come—I should be in favor of adjudicat- 
ing the equities of contracts in this tribunal. Butin view of the 
fact that this tribunal never can settle an equity in favor of the 
Government—always must settle an equity against the Govern- 
ment (forno contractor will ever come here when he has obtained 
anadvantage of the Government), therefore,in my humble judg- 
ment we should stand by the contracts of this Government, the 
decisionsof the Departments on those contracts, fulfill them like 
men, own up, pay up, shut up, on both sides, and never come to 
this Congress. > 

Mr. CUMMINGS. But suppose after the construction of a 
vessel is authorized by the Government the contract is changed; 
what becomes then of the gentleman’s proposition? 

Mr. HUTCHESON There is no evidence that this contract 
was ever changed. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The letter which was read 
shows that this contract was changed by the consent of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. As to the character of the instrument, 
yes: but not as to the nature of the contract. 

12 85 TALBOTT of Maryland. As to the character of the ves- 
sel. 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman frosa Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]. 3 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, if this bill had 
any it Sel I for one would not be in favor of invoking the strict 

rinciples of law to deprive these parties of the $39,000 or $40,- 
which have been taken from them by a ruling of the Secre- 

‘tary of the Navy. But the examination which I have given to 
the subject has satisfied me that instead of these ties stand- 
ing in the position of equitable creditors of the Government a 

fraud has been perpetrated upon the Government, and $350,000 
of the Government money has been taken from the and 

1 paid to this company on the contract, in addition to 
the $30,000 expended by the Navy Department in experiments. 
And these experiments, as reported by the Bureau of Ordnance, 
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have shown that the vessel and the guns for the purpose for 
which they were constructed are a failure. 

Now, let us look at this matter for a moment. I desire to im- 
press upon members of the House this fact—that this vessel was 
constructed upon a different plan, under a different contract, and 
under different conditions from the vessels which were men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM]. 
Those vessels were constructed upon contracts given out on open 
competition under the general law, where there were no experi- 
ments whatever involved. In this case the company came to 
Congress and represented that they had a pneumatic dyna- 
mite gun which could be utilized by the Government and which 
would prove an enormous advantage in naval warfare. They 
were persistent in season and out of season in their efforts to get 
the Government to enter into a contract for the construction of 
a dynamite-gun cruiser. They kept up their efforts until a bill 
was passed through Congress at their special instance by which 
they were enabled to enter into the contract referred to in the 
remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS]. 

In this contract they agreed and guaranteed to construct for 
a given sum a vessel with these dynamite guns constituting the 
armament of said vessel. The guns were tobe efficient and with 
a capacity of throwing shells containing 200 pounds of dynamite 
atleastonemile. Theyalso guaranteed the accuracy of the gun, 
the accuracy of the flight of the projectiles. This is one of the 

aranties in the contract: The projectiles must be steady in 

ight and not tumble or break up in the air or be mechanically 
destroyed on impact before detonation of the charge.” 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow me a ques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I cannot yield at this moment. 

It was in eonsideration of the guaranty which this company 
gave to the Government of the United States that this contract 
was entered into. Now, what is the result? It was provided in 
the contract that if there were any matters of difference between 
the Government and this company the Secretary of the Navy 
should be the arbiter between the two, and that his ruling should 
be conclusive upon that point. It was also provided 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield a 
moment? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Not now. 

It was also provided that the vessel should be completed within 
agiven time. After the contract was made, without any appli- 
cation on the part of the Government, this company proposed to 
increase the size of the guns and to make some other changes. 

Mr. SAYERS. They reserved that power in the contract. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Yes, that power was reserved in 
the contract; and they proposed to exercise it. They went to the 
Secretary of the Navy and by their persistent efforts induce 
him to acquiesce in those changes. Now, to show to members of 
the House 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman allow me a single mo- 
ment? His statement is not correct. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I can not yield. In order to show 
members of the House that no advantage was taken of this com- 
pany I will cite the fact that on account of the increased size of 
the gums and the changes which were made in the construction 
of the vessel, the Secretary of the Navy extended the time for 
the construction and delivery of the completed vessel to the 
Government. 

There is nothing in the official correspondence that shows 
that the time which was given to the company was not satis- 
factory to them. There is another point to which I wish to call 
your attention, that if the Secretary of the Navy had the au- 
thority—as he undoubtedly had under the contract—to extend 
the time for the completion of the vessel, then I maintain that 
under the same contract he had authority to still further extend 
it if in his judgment equity and good conscience required it. 
But the fact that after one extension of the time he demanded 
of this company the delivery of the vessel within the specified 
time, or else the exaction of the penalty, is proof positive to my 
mind, and it seems to me that it should be to the members of 
this House, that no evidence was offered to the Secretary of the 
Navy showing him that this company wasentitled to more time, 
or that the penalty exacted in the contract should be remitted, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] has stated 
that the Government is estopped now to deny the claim of these 
pee because it has accepted the vessel. How? Why, Mr. 

hairman, in the very acceptance of the vessel the Secretary of 
the Navy exacted the penalty. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That was the time penalt 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. And he exacted that penalty be- 


causo he had that authority under the contract. In his judg- 
mentas an officer of the Government, and lookin; 
est of the United States, when they proposed to 


to the inter- 
ave him ac- 
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cept the vessel, hs said, ‘‘ No, gentlemen; I will not accept it. I 
can not, unless with the penalty.” 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland (interrupting). 
evidence of that? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I hope the gentleman will not in- 
terrupt me at this point. The Secretary said he would not 
accept it unless he exacted the penalty. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Again I ask the gentleman 
where is the evidence of that fact? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The gentleman asks where is the 
evidence. I say, Mr. Chairman, that if he had given the subject 
any attention he would see the very fact that the Secretary of 
the Navy exacted the penalty when he accepted the vessel is all 
the evidence which could possibly be required to substantiate 
the position that the Secretary evidently took in regard to the 
matter. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But he had no discretion. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Will the gentleman point toa 
single exception to that rule? 

r. HOPKINS of Illinois. Another fact, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to impress on the minds of the House is this: That when the 
Secretary of the Treasury accepted the vessel he exacted the 
penalty; and if in his judgment that penalty should have been 
remitted, and the position of my friend from Pennsylvania is 
correct, which I deny, then, sir, he would have made a recom- 
mendation to Congress asking the remission of the penalty. 

But nothing of the kind was done. He has made no such 
recommendation, and so far as his official acts are concerned, 
praca opposed to any measure of the character of the pending 
b 


Where is your 


Now, let us see for a moment the test made by the Govern- 
ment and the company when the vessel was accepted. What 
was that test? Why, Mr. Chairman, it was the veriest farce that 
could have been enacted. ‘They reported that the Vesuvius 
made 21 knots an hour on her trial trip. But how did she do it? 
Why, in the very smoothest of water—in Delaware Bay—her 
testing draft was 9 feet 6 inches, while her cruising or fighting- 
trim draft will be 11 feet; you see from this she drew 1 foot 
6 inches less water on her trial than she will when ready for sea. 
Was it a test of such a character as the Dolphin was subjected to 
when it was put in a rough sea.under all of the disadvantages of 
such a condition? Not at all. This company, and the board 
that made the test, took the vessel out into perfectly smooth 
water and made a test by a six-minutes’ run in one direction and 
a seven-minutes’ run in the other direction, and on that they 
figured out that it would make 21 knots an hour. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Twenty-one knots an hour. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois (onune) And the only test 
made at the time the vessel was accepted was a test of that char- 
acter. I say, then, that such a testis a fraud on the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. By whom? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I care not whether the officials of 
the Navy Department were to blame or not. Whoever did it, 
it was no fit test by which to bind the Government to the accept- 
ance of such a vessel. It was an unheard-of thing. But what 
has been the result of further and later tests by the Navy De- 
partment? That this vessel is perfect in all of its appointments, 
and that pneumatic dynamite guns will do what it was con- 
tracted they would do when this contract for the construction 
of the Vesuvius was signed? Not at all. Up to this day the 
Vesuvius has been a total failure for the ed pony for which the 
Government agreed to pay these parties „000. 

I hold in my hand a report from the Board of Ordnance 

Mr. SAYERS. There are two reports there. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. This reporti dated September 20, 
1893. Now mark, this report of the Bureau of Ordnance of the 
Navy Department was given to the public less than one month 
ago. What does the report say? It says: 


The Bureau considers this vessel in no respect fitted as a gun platform for 
artillery of this description. even if the latter proved of any military value. 
It wiil be readily apprecitted that, unarmored as the Vesuvius is, her 
stores of high explosives and a large portion of the length of her guns, are 
pe gaan exposed to the fire of rapid-fire ordnance. The effect of a a 
shell from a one-pounder in her magazine of high explosives may be im- 


The report goes on and states at length the utter failure of 
this vessel as stipulated in the contract. And what does the 
Bureau of Ordnance recommend? 

It is believed that the range of efficiency of the Vesuvius would be greatly 
increased by turning her into a torpedo cruiser. 

Now, markthat. This vessel that was constructed at an ex- 
pense of $350,000—— 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and the amount of the penalty is 838,000—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. This vessel, which was constructed 


at an expense of $325,000, and which has had $30,000 more ex- 
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poneed in the way of „ is now proposed by the Navy 
partment to be turned into a torpedo boat. A torpedo boat 
can be constructed for from $90,000 to $100,000-—— 
Mr. SAYERS. And has been. : 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. And has been. Mr. Chairman, I 
ATE 5 had more time to show how utterly without merit this 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The morning hour has expired, and the committee will now rise. 
The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DOCKERY, chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, reported that the com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 222) to remit 
the penalties on the dynamite cruiser Vesuvius, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had = ae to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 824) granting settlers on 
certain lands in Oklahoma Territory the right to commute their 
homestead entries, and for other ae ek 

It also announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution 
(S. R. 33) authorizing the Joint Committee on the Library to 
grant the privilege of using and drawing books from the librar 
to the chief justice and associate justices of the court of appeals 
of the District of Columbia; in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with an amend- 
ment joint resolution (H. Res. 14) authorizing the State of Wis- 
consin to place in Statuary Hall at the Capitol the statue of Pére 
Marquette, in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
quested. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
(S. 824) granting settlers on certain lands in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory the right to commute their homestead entries and for other 
purposes; when the Speaker signed the same. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 7 
To Mr. DE FORREST, for ten days from October 14, on account 
of important business. 
To Mr. HEPBURN, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I call up the report from the Commi 
we on Rules providing for the consideration of the bill H. 
3687. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this order, the House 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to 3 the coming of Chinese persons into the United States," 
approved May 15, 1892; and that the consideration thereof be continued from 
day to day, immediately after the second morning hour, until said bill shall 
have been fully disposed of. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill referred to in 
the resolution just Lap eh 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled “An act to prohibit the coming 
of Chinese persons into the United States,“ approved May 5, 1892. 


of Americain es e assembled, That section 6 of an act entitled An act to 


„Sud. 6. And it shall be the duty of all Chinese laborers within the limits 
of the United States who were entitled to remainin the United States before 
the passage of the act to which thisis an amendment toapply to the collector 
of inte revenue of their ia! aa gi districts within six months after the 
passage of this act fora certiñcate of residence; and any Chinese laborer 
Within the limits of the United States who shall neglect, fail, or refuse to 
comply with the provisions of this act and the act to which this is an amena- 
ment, or who, after the expiration of said six months, shall be found within 
the jurisdiction of the United States without such certificate of residence 
8 be deemed and adjudged to be unlawfully within the United States, an 
may be arrested by any United States customs offic.al, collector of internal 
revenue or his deputies, United States marshal or his deputies, and taken 
before a United States judge, whose duty it shall be to order that he be de- 
ported from the United States, as provided in this act and in the act to which 
this is an amendment, unless he shall establish clearly to the satisfaction 
of sald judge that by reason of accident, sickness, or other unavoidable 
cause he has been unable to procure his certificate, and to the satisfac- 
tion of said United States judge, and by at least one credible witness other 
than Chinese, that he was a resident of the United States on the 5th of May, 


1892; and if, upon the hearing, it shall 8 6 8 that he is so entitled to a cer- 
tifleate, it shall be granted upon his paying the cost. Should it appear that 
said Chinaman had procured a certiiicate which had been lost or destroyed, 


he shall be detained and judgment suspended a reasonable time to enable 


1893. 
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him to procure a duplicate from the officer granting it, and in such cases 
the cost of said arrest and trial shall be in the discretion of the court; and 
any Chinese person, other than a Chinese laborer, having a right to be and 
remain in the United States, desiring such certificate as evidence of such 
right, may apply for and receive the same without charge; and that no pro- 
ceedings for a violation of the 3 of said section 6 of said act of May 
5, 1892, as originally enacted, shall hereafter be instituted, and that all pro- 
ceedings for said violation now pending are hereby discontinued." 

Src. 2. The words “laborer” or “laborers,” wherever used in this act, or 
in the act to which this is an amendment, shall be construed to mean both 
skilled and unskilled manual laborers, including Chinese employed in min- 
ing, fishing, huckstering, 8 laundry men, or those engaged in taking, 
drying, = otherwise preserving shell or other fish for home consumption or 
exportation. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the bill under 
consineration is very important, and the necessity for its e 
is urgent. It involves the continuance of amicable relations be- 
tween two great countries, and it concerns nearly 100,000 Chi- 
nese persons. If passed, it will save millions of dollars to the 
United States, and meet a widespread demand for legislation 
that will prevent the further coming of the Chinese to the United 


States. 

The pending bill was ordered tobe reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, with but one dissenting member. Itamends 
the Chinese exclusion act passed May 5, 1892, known as the 
Geary act, by extending the time from the e of this bill 
six months, in which Chinese persons now in the United States 
may register and obtain certificates of residence. Italso amends 
that act so as to require ‘‘one credible witness other than 
Chinese” to prove that the applicant for a certificate was a resi- 
dent of the United States on the 5th of May, 1892, instead of 
‘one credible white witness.” It also requires that the word 
‘laborer ” or “laborers,” wherever used in this act or in the 
act to which this is an amendment, shall be construed to mean 
both skilled and unskilled manual laborers, including Chinese 
employed in mining, fining, hackers sig: poda ingi laundry- 
men, or those engaged in taking, drying, or otherwise preserv- 
ing shell or other fish for home consumption or exportation. 

ine treaties between the United States and China, and the 
subsequent legislation adopted by Congress to prevent the immi- 
gration of Chinese laborers into this . terminating inthe 
exclusion act of May 5, 1892, are too well known to require 
lengthy discussion at this time. I will only refer briefly to the 
treaties and to the acts of Congress. The first treaty between 
the United States and the Empire of China was concluded on 
the 3d of July, 1844, and ratifications exchanged in December 
of the following year. A 

The next treaty was negotiated with the Chinese Government 
in June, 1858, and ratifications exchanged in August of the fol- 
lowing year. Both of these treaties were in the interests of 
peace, amity, and commerce between the two nations, and re- 
newed the promise of protection to all citizens of the United 
States in China peaceably attending to their affairs, and stipu- 
lated for security to Christians in the profession of their reli- 
gion; but neither the treaty of 1844 nor that of 1858 referred to 
the emigration of the citizens and subjects of the two nations, 
respectively, from one country to the other. 

Th Was in 1868 that a new treaty was negotiated by Anson Bur- 
lingame and others, called a “‘ treaty concerning trade, consuls, 
religious toleration, and emigration.” This was the harbinger 
of a new era in the history of China, because it opened a country 
to free intercourse with other nations that had for ages been iso- 
lated and closed to all foreigners. 

I read article 6 of that treaty to show how broad and cordial 
our relations with China were at that time: 

ARTICLE 6. Citizens of the United States visiting or residing in China shall 
eor the same privileges, immunities, or exemptions in respect to travel or 
residence as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most 
favored nation: and, reciprocally, Chinese subjects visiting or residing in the 
United States shall enjoy thesame privileges, immunities, an lęexemptions in 
respect to travel or residence as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or sub- 
jects of the most favored nation. But nothing herein contained shall be held 


to confer naturalization upon the citizens of the United States in China, nor 
upon the subjects of China in the United States. 


The large immigration of Chinese to our country which oc- 
curred after this treaty was made, their peculiar habits and their 
failure to assimilate with our people, the growing unpopularity 
of Chinese laborers, and the belief that their presence here was 
inimical to our institutions, led to the treaty concluded in 1880, 
known us the treaty regulating immigration into the United 
States.” It provides in its first article, that whenever in the 
opinion of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, 
affects or threatens to affect the interests of that country, or to 
endanger the good order of the said country, or any locality 
within the territory thereof, the Government of China agrees 
that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, 
or suspend such coming or residence, but may not absolutely 
prohibit it. The limitation or suspension shall be reasonable, 
and shall apply only to Chinese who may go to the United States 


/ 


as laborers, other classes not being included in the limitations. 

islation taken in regard to Chinese laborers will be of such 
a character only as is necessary to enforce the regulation, limita- 
tion, or suspension of immigration, and immigrants shall not be 
subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 

The second article of this treaty declares that— 

Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United States as teachers, 
students, merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and house- 
hold seryants, and Chinese laborers who are now in the United States, shall 
be allowed to go and come of their own free will and accord, and shall be 
accorded all rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are ac- 
corded to the citizens and subjects of the most favored nation. 

Soon after the ratification of this treaty, Congress, in 1882, en- 
acted a law suspending for ten years the coming of Chinese 
laborers to the United States, and in 1884 this act was amended 
by imposing heavy penalties and punishments on those who vio- 
lated it. In 1888 a supplement to the act of 1882 was passed pro- 
hibiting Chinese laborers who had formerly resided in the United 
hayek but who had departed, from returning to the United 

tates. 

On the 5th of May, 1892, was passed“ the act to prohibit the 
coming of Chinese persons into the United States,” which the 
present bill seeks to amend. t 

At that time, according to the Census Reportof 1890, the Chi- 
nese population of the United States was 106,688. Of this num- 
ber 95,477 were located in the Pacific Statesand Territories, and 
the residue were located in various cities of the United States. 
That act made it the duty of all Chinese laborers within the 
United States at the time of its passage to apply to the collector 
of internal revenue of their respective districts within one year 
after the passage of the act for a certificate of residence, and any 
Chinese laborer within the limits of the United States who 
failed to comply with the act, or who, after one year from the 
passage thereof, were found in the United States without such 
certificate of residence, was ordered to be arrested and deported 
from the United States 

After the passage of the actof May 5, 1892, known as the Ge: 
act, prominent representatives of Chinese persons in the United 
States employed Messrs. Choate, Carter, and Ashton, three able 
and experienced attorneys, to examine and render opinions on 
said act. Each of these attorneys rendered opinions in which 
they declared the act of May 5, 1892, repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Their opinions were watched for 
with much interest by Chinese persons within the United States, 
and they exerted a great and controlling influence with them. 

Immediately after the expiration of the time allowed for reg- 
istration by the exclusion act of 1892 there were three writs of 
habeas corpus granted by the circuit court of the United States 
for the southern district of New York upon petitions of Chinese 
laborers arrested and held by the marshal of the district for not 
having certificates of residenc» under Section 6 of said act. In 
each case the circuit court, after a nearing upon the writ of ha- 
beas corpus and the return of the marshal, dismissed the writs 
of habens corpus and allowed an appeal. On appeals in these 
cases from the circuit court of the United States in and for the 
southern district of New York, five of the justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held (three of the justices dis- 
senting and one being absent) that 

Upon careful consideration of the subject the only conclusion which a 
pears to us to be consistent with the principie of international law and wit. 
the Constitution and laws of the United States and with the previous deci- 
sions of this court is that in each of these cases the Judgment of the circuit 
court dismissing the writ of habeas corpus is right and must be affirmed. 

This decision was not rendered until the 15th day of May, 1893, 
ten days after the time had expired in which Chinese persons 
could register and obtain certificates of residence. 

It seems just and fair that, as many Chinese persons were mis- 
led by the opinions rendered by Messrs. Choate, Carter, and Ash- 
ton, and failed to register and obt in certific ites in the tims pre- 
scribed by law, and as the opinions of these eminent lawyers were 
sustained on the main question by the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and two associate justices, . 
the Chinese should have six months additional time in which to 
register and obtain certificates of residence. 

here is also another strong and conyincing reason for the 
passage of this bill which concerns the United States, The re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that 13,242 Chinese 
persons registered and obtained certificates of residence under 
the act of May 5, 1892, leaving 93,445 who filed to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of said act. Assuming thatabout 10 per 
cent of these will be entitled to exemption as teachers, students, 
merchants, and persons traveling for curiosity, there would re- 
1 about 85,000 that would be liable to deportation under the 

aw, 

The Secretary of the Treasury says that he has but $25,000 
available of the fund for enforcing the deportation act of 1892; 
that the lowest cost for the transportation of Chinese from San 
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Francisco to Hongkong is 851 per capita for steerage $ 
and that other expenses incident to the arrest, trial, 5 
transportation would average not less than 835 more par capita. 
If, therefore, all Chinese persons within the United States who 
are required to register under the law and have failed to do sọ 
should be transported to China, the cost involved would amount to 
$7,310,000. It will therefore not only be fair and just to Chinese 

rsons, but wise economy to pass the pending bill and save mil- 
{ions of dollars for the United States. 

Mr. BRETZ. At the time when yousay the advice was given 
by these attorneys to the Chinese that the act was unconstitu- 

mal, the decision of the Supreme Court had been rendered, 
had it not? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. It had not. 

Mr. BRETZ. Consequently they lost their opportunity to 
register? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Les, sir. Iwill explain tothe 
gentleman from Indiana that a case could not be made until the 
one year allowed by the Geary act had expired. Each of the 
attorneys for the C advised them that the act was uncon- 
stitutional. 

The year expired on the 5th day of May, and as early as pos- 
sible, to wit, on the 6th day of May, = were taken to carry 
cases to the Supreme Court of the Uni States, and that court 
did not decide the cases referred to until the 15th day of May, 
and at that time the one year allowed by the Chinese exclusion 
act had expired and the Chinese could not register. The bill 


now pending is simply for the purpose of giving them six months 
more time in which to register and obtain certificates of resi- 
dence. 


Mr. CAMINETTI. Was there not a plan by which these 
Chinese could have registered during the year, and yet could 
raise that point in the way that it was r. afterwards by the 
attorneys? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I know of no such pian. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Could they not have nearly all registered 
and then raised the point upon three of the Chinese purposely 
remaining unregistered, and then, if the Supreme Court of the 
United States did not sustain the opinion of their attorneys,there 
would have been no harm done? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky As Iunderstandit, the Chinese 
relied upon the opinions rendered by Attorneys Choate, Carter, 
and Ashton, as did their employers and advisers; and the fact 
that only five justices of the Supreme Court, out of nine, decided 
that the Geary act was constitutional, certainly shows that there 
was some ground for the opinions rendered by attorneys. 

Mr. HEARD. I would like to ask the gentleman whether the 
report in favorof the bill under consideration is a unanimous 
reper’ of the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

. MCCREARY of Kentucky. It is, with the exception of 
one member, the gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY]. 

Mr. HEARD. Has there been a minority report filed? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. No, sir. 

Mr. COX. Does the Geary act require that women and child- 
ren shall be registered? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. It requires that Chinese la- 
borers shall be registered? 

Mr. COX. But does that include women and children? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman will have to 
put his own construction on that section of the Geary act. 

Mr. COX. That is, as to whether women and children would 
be regarded as laborers? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. If they are regarded as la- 
borers, they would have to be registered. 

. A MEMBER. Asa matter of fact, the women do not labor. 

Mr. COX. If the women and children were required to reg- 
ister that would seem to me a strong argument in support of the 
position of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. McOREARY of Kentucky. But there is another matter 
thatshould beconsidered. If 85,000 Chinamen are not given ad- 
ditional time in which to register they will employ counsel, they 
will resort to every defense that they can make to prevent de- 
portation, ‘There will necessarily be a trial in each case. The 
effect of such a proceeding may be illustrated by reference to the 
State of California. In that State, I believe, there are three 
United States judges. Every Chinaman who is arrested will 
make his defense, and it is fair to assume that these three judges, 
if they would give all their time to this business, would not get 
through with the trial of these cases and the ordering of the 
deportation of Chinamenin years. They could noteach of them 
try more than five cases daily and attend to the other business 
of the court, so that the deportation of 85,000 Chinese persons 
would be going on for twelve or fifteen years. J 

Therefore I say thatin extending for six months the time for 
the registration of these Chinese and thus enabling them to ob- 
tain certificates of residence, you not only save $7,000,000 to the 


Treasury, you not only give your judges in California, whers 
there are 1,000 Chinese persons, dine to attend to their busi- 
ness without being occupied for years in the trialof these cases 
but yoa also do an act of justice and fairness to this class o 


people 

Mr. HILBORN. Su prose we pass this bill and extend the time 
for the registration of these Chinese, and suppose they should 
again refrain from tering; what will then be the position of 
the United States? ould not our Government be rather hu- 
miliated. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman is sup 
acase. [am here to-day to discuss a case that actually exists. 
Eighty-five thousand Chinese persons are to-day watching the 
Congress of the United States and anxiously waiting to see what 
will be their fate. 

In China hundreds of missionaries, teachers,and travelers are 
alarmed and anxious lest there should be retaliation on them for 
any severe treatment extended to Chinese in this country. We 
are confronted with a condition and not a theory to-day, Mr. 
Chairman, 

1 Will the gentleman allow an interruption just 
ere? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. GEARY. Is itnot true that thesesame missionaries have 
a bill before our committee, asking that they be granted in China 
the same rights precisely that we grant to the Chinese here? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I do not understand 

Mr. GEARY. I mean a bill introduced in the House and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which proposes to 
grant to the missionaries identically the rights in China that 
we grant to the Chinese here. i 
ae McCREARY of Kentucky. Howcan we by legislation do 

at? 

Mr. GEARY. I am not arguing whether we can or can not. I 
am now suggesting that they are content to have the same rights 
we accord to the Chinese. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Ifa missionary desires con- 
on of that character he should apply to the Chinese au- 

orities. 

Mr. LOUD. I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
if he is authorized from any reliable source to guarantee to this 
House, provided this time extended, that these Chinese per- 
sons will conform to the law then? 

I am not authorized to make 


Mr. MOCREARY of Kentucky. 
are not conferred with Chinese 


any guaranty on the subject. I 
persons. But I do know that the minister from China has said 
to the Secretary of State that Chinese persons in the United 
States desire further time in which to register and prove their 
residence in the United States. 

Mr. LOUD. He also asked for the repeal of the bill, did he 

not? 
Mr. MoCREARY of Kentucky. To my n be he has not. 
It is not necessary in my opinion, Mr. Speaker, for me to say 
more on the amendment extending the time in which Chinese 
laborers may obtain certificates of residence. - The next amend- 
ment I desire to call to the attention of the House is that in re- 
gard to striking out the word white” in the Geary act. 

The pending bill amends the act of 1892 so as to strike out the 
word “white,” and requires “one credible witness other than 
Chinese ” to prove that the applicant for a certificate was ares- 
ident of the United States on the 5th of May, 1892, instead of 
‘fone credible white witness.” The riety of this amend- 
ment is so manifest that no discussion is necessary. 

The bill also amends the act of 1892 by defining the meaning 
of the words laborer“ and laborers.” The act of 1882 de- 
clared that the words Chinese laborers,” wherever used, shall 
be construed to mean both skilled and unskilled laborers and 
Chinese employed in mining; and the act of 1884 „ that 
nothing in that act nor in the treaty of 1880 shall construed 
as embracing within the meaning of the word ‘‘ merchant,” 
hucksters, peddlers, or those engaged in taking, drying, or oth- 
erwise preserving shell or other fish for home consumption or 
exportation. Itis therefore deemed proper to define the word 
“laborer” or ‘‘laborers” as set forth in this bill. This is made 
necessary also, because the definition given to these words by 
the present Secretary of the Treasury and the former Secretary 
of the Treasury, in their circulars and orders, are practically the 
same as set forth in the pending bill. 3 

Mr. BRETZ. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRETZ. I wish to ask a question with reference to sec- 
tion 2 as to the words“ laborer” or‘‘laborers.” I wish to ask if 
you think that amendment goes far enough. Take, for instance, 
acontractor. Suppose a Chinamaa isa contractor who does not 
do 8 labor himself but employs others. Would you 
term a laborer under your definition? 
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Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I think so? 
Mr. BRETZ. Why? 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I think heis a laborer. I 


think he labors. - 

Mr. BRETZ. Do you think he is a manual laborer? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Under the trea 
the United States and China, teachers, students, merc: 
travelers for pleasure and curiosity are exempted. 

Mr. BRETZ. Would he be termed a manual laborer, within 
the definition of this section, when in fact he does not do any 
labor himself, and only oversees and employs others to do the 
work? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I say to my friend from In- 
diana [Mr. Brerz] that I have been trying to show that in the 
acts of 1882 and 1884 these definitions occur, as regards“ laborer ” 
and ‘‘ laborers,” and that Secretary Foster, the preceding Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the present Secretary of the Treas- 

have defined “laborer” as stated in the amendment. They 
said in their instructions: 


Collectors of internal revenue and their deputies are instructed that all 
Classes of skilled and unskilled laborers, and persons employed in mining, 
as well as hucksters, peddlers, and persons e in and or 
otherwise preserving shells or fish for home consumption or exportation, 
and laundrymen, shall be classed as laborers, 


Mr. BRETZ. Now, suppose a Chinaman is engaged in this 
city in the laundry business. He does not do any work himself, 
but he simply oversees and conducts the laundry. Do you say 
that he is a laborer? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. He is a laundryman, and 
laundrymen are mentioned in the amendment, 

Mr. BRETZ. Pardon me justa moment. Would not a mer 
chant who is ae in the sale of his goods be a laborer also, 
within that definition, provided he works in his store as a sales- 


man. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Merchants have been ex- 
empted by the treaty. 

Mr. HERMANN. I desire to ask a question asa matter of in- 
formation, because it may become a matter of very great im- 
grun to our people on the Pacific coast. Underwhat defini- 

on would a woman come, who is not a laborer, but who was 
here on the 5th day of May, 1892? 

Mr. COX. That is a point that I wanted to direct attention to. 

Mr. HERMANN. And then Iwould like to ask you how would 
& person not 21 years of age, 10 years or 5 years of age, a child, 
be defined? Woulda child be excluded, and if not, what pro- 
vision of law is there which would protect it from exclusion? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I would say to my friend 
that he and others on the Pacific coast have, since 1882, been 
introducing various acts and supporting them. They passed 
the act of 1882 and the act of 1884. They passed the act of 1888, 
and they passed the act of 1892. Ihave simply collected in this 
amendment what you stated in the various acts referred to with 
a view to help you define the meaning of the words Chinese 
laborer;” and I call the attention of the gentleman from Oregon 
Mr. HERMANN] to a decision lately rendered by Judge Ross, in 

ifornia, who held that.a gambler was a laborer. He held 
that nobody was exempted except the classes mentioned in the 
5 to-wit, teachers, students, merchants, and travelers for 
pleasure. 

Mr. COX. Will my friend yield iora moment? Suppose there 
is a Chinese child 10 years old in this country. Ten years from 
to-day he will be a laborer. Now, what do you do with that 
child? We ought to understand this. 

Mr. MoCREARY of Kentucky. I want my friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Cox] to remember that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs are seeking to amend the act that we now find in force, 
namely, the Geary act, and we will be satisfied if we succeed in 
that important work, 

Mr. COX. I recognize that—— 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I supported in 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs the exclusion act of 1892, 
known as the Geary act, and I voted for it in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and 1 am satisfied that it is the duty of Congress 
to pass the bill now being considered. Its passage will not dam- 
age the Geary act, but will help to make it effective. 

The right of the Government of the United States through 
the legislative department to exclude aliens from its territory 
who are dangerous to its peace and 88 and a menace to 
its institutio.s has been established by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the right by Congressional enactment to ab- 
rogate and annul the provisions of any treaty made by the United 
States with any foreign country is also clearly established by 
the decisions of the same high tribunal. I call the attention of 
3 to the case of Chan Ping, appellant, vs. the 
nited States (United States Reports 130, page 581) decided May 


between 
ts, and 


13, 1889. It was held in that case in regard to the exclusion of 
aliens that— 

The power of exclusion of foreigners being an incident of sovereignty be- 
longing to the Government of the United States as a part of those sover» 
eign powers delegated by the Constitution, the right to its exercise at any 
time when, in the judgment of tne Government, the interests of the country 
require it, can not be granted away or restrained on behalf of anyone. 


And as follows, as regards the annulment of a treaty: 


The validity of this act, as already mentioned, is assailed, 
an expulsion from the country of Chinese laborers in violation 
treaties between the United States and the Government of China, and 
rights vested in them under the laws of Congress. The objection that the 
act is in conflict with the treaties was earnest 


pressed in the court below, 
San ati Kona he seems the princt of its o on (38 Fed. 
P., . a 


Here the objection made is, that ine ate. of 1888 t 
vested under the treaty of 1880, as a law of the United States, and the statutes 
of 1882 and of 1884 passed in execution of it. It must be conceded that the 
act of 1888 is in contravention of . of the treaty ot 188 and 
of the supplemental treaty of 1880, but it is not on that account invalid or to 
be restricted in its enforcement. 

The act of Congress passed in 1888 is a violation of expressed 
stipulations of the treaty of 1868 and also of the supplementary 
treaty of 1880. There is no necessity for a further violation of 
the treaty. We should, so far as possible, preserve the amicable 
relations which now exist between our country and China. Our 
trade with China last year amounted to$24,000,000. We should 
adhere to the policy so forcibly announced by Mr. Jefferson 
when he said, Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations and entangling alliances with none.” 

Acts of Congressalready passed compel Chinese persons in the 
E to an reba eod stant paren ie of pain pare, 

ow. e, occupation, description , local lence, 
etc., and pi heavy expenses, and these 8 are imposed on 
no other class in our country. 

The acts to which I have referred deny to the Chinese the 
right conceded to all other persons, of indictment and trial be- 
fo.e conviction. The law denies, so far as the Chinese are 
concerned, the universal rule of the presumption of innocence, 
and makes every man presumably guilty until he 8 himself 
innocent. There is no good reason now for our Government to 
still further violate the treaty between the United States and 
China by requir ng them to be tagged, marked, or photographed. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Is not the right of a foreigner tocome and 
reside within this country in the nature of a political privilege 
rather than a vested or natural right, and is it not cus to 
make regulations even for citizens of the United States upon 
which such citizens may exercise a privilege anal in its 
nature to that of coming from abroad and settling in this country? 
For instance, a citizen goes to vote and he is required to register 
and to take an oath, in some cases there is raised against him 
a presumption of disqualification which he is required to remove 
by conforming to certain conditions. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky.. Will the gentleman please 
name any class of foreigners ho come here from any other coun- 
try who are required, as the Chinese are required under the act of 
the 5th of May, 1892, to register, and prove their places of resi- 
dence and attach to their certificates a description of their per- 
sons, and of the place where they reside. 

Mr. RA I do not know that there are any such other 
persons, but I ask the ee again, is it not true that this is 
rather in the nature of a privilege accorded to the foreigner 
than a right, and, as a privilege, is it not to be accorded upon 
such terms and conditions as the United States may prescribe? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I have already said, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am not objecting to the existing requirements 
of the Geary act. I voted for that act; but Iam objecting to the 
additional burdens that are sought now to be imposed upon Chi- 
nese persons, and [ am in favor of giving them six months more 
time in which to register and obtain certificates of residence, 
because they were mis ed by their attorneys and by the situa- 
tion. I do not desire, however, that we shall r them to 
be photographed, as my friend from California [Mr. GEARY] in- 
forms me he intends to propose by way of amendment to this 
bill. Isee no reason why wesho' compel 85,000 Chinese to be 

hotographed ata cost of at least $100,000, thereby again vio- 
ating the treaty between this country and China, which de- 
clares that we will extend to Chinese persons here the same 
privileges, immunities, and rights that we give to citizens of 
the most favored ‘nations. 

We invite the oppressed and the worthy of all lands to come to 
our country, and the last census report shows that there are 
9,500,000 persons of foreign birth in the United States, but we 
do not require them to be photographed. I want to exclude the 
Chinese from coming here: but I see no reason why we should, 
x this bill, impose upon them the additional burden of pass | 
photographed, especially when the law to-day is broad enou 
to require them to be photographed if the Secretary of the 
Treasury orders it. The seventh section of the act which bears 
the name of my friend from California [Mr. GEARY] provides 
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that the Secretary of the Treasury shall be charged with the 
execution of the law and that he may adopt such rules and reg- 
ulations as he shall deem proper for the purpose of enforcing it. 
The last Secretary of the Treasury exercised that power and 
required photographs of Chinese persons, and with what result? 
From the 5th day of May, 1892, down to the 4th day of March, 
1893, when Mr. Foster went out of office, only about twelve thou- 
sand in all registered and obtained certificates of residence. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Was not the refusal of the Chinese to regis- 
ter based saly epon the command of the Six Importing Chinese 
Companies? as it not because the companies forbade them to 
register that they chose to defy our laws and to take the conse- 
quences or to test them? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. In answer to the gentleman 

I will say that I have never before heard this cause presented. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That was the fact. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The reasonable cause, it seems 
to me, the cause which was apparent, which would have been 
apparent to me if I had been ordered to be deported under simi- 
lar circumstances, was that three leading lawyers of the country 
had advised them that the law was unconstitutional. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. How would it be if two or the lawyers of 
the Chinese companies, men who had been their lawyers for the 
last twenty years, had advised them that the law was constitu- 
tional? In that case, if you were in their place, which opinion 
would you follow, the opinion of those who had been your law- 
yers for twenty years that the law was constitutional, or the 
opinion of these other new lawyers that it was not? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. My friend from California is 
imagining a case 

Mr. CAMINETTI. No, sir; it is a fact, a publicly known fact 
in California, that the two attorneys for the Chinese companies 
in that State advised those companies that the law was constitu- 
tional; and then they went to New York to get attorneys who 
would aid in carrying out the intention of these Chinese compa- 
nies to Hoste Are y the laws of the country. 

Mr. McCR Y of Kentucky. My friend from California 
will admit that when four justices of the Supreme Court, includ- 
ing the Chief Justice, and the distinguished gentleman from 

ifornia, Justice Field, and including Justice Brewer (Mr. 
Harlan being absent), failed to unite in the opinion in favor of the 
e of this act, that fact should certainly have some 
weight. 

55 MAGUIRE. Did that have any influence on the regis- 
tration? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I do not know that it had an 
influence on the registration; but it has influence with me; and it 
should have influence with every Representative in this House 
in acting upon the bill now under consideration, which proposes 
to extend for six months the time for registration. I ask who 
will be injured if, in accordance with the dictates of humanity, 
we extend the time six months and give Chinese laborers an op- 
porrig to register and prove their residence in this 5 

o person and no interest will be injured. I have in uy handa 
bundle of petitions sent by annual conferences of the Methodist 

iscopal Church in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska, 

chigan, Iowa, Kentucky, Illinois, Oregon, and California; most 
of them asking for the repeal of the Geary act, and some askin 
for an extension of time for Chinese registration. These peti- 
tions represent hundreds of ministersand hundreds of thousands 
of members. 

Here the hammer fell, 

r. HOOKER of Miss a I move that the time of my 
friend, the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, be 
extended as long 55 he may desire. 
aan McoCREARY of Kentucky. I will notoccupy much more 

©. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. STONE of Kentucky). How 
long is = proponos to extend the time of the gentleman from 
entucky 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Indefinitely. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERMANN. Now, Mr. S. er, inasmuch as the time 
of the gentleman has been extended, I would like him toanswer 
one question. In answer to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
California as to why the Chinese did not register, the gentleman 
has stated that it was because the provision in the circular of 
the State Department requiring them to be photographed was 
80 obnoxious—— , 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Oh, no; Idid not say that was 
the reason. - 

Mr. HERMANN. Then I misunderstood the agama 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Isaid they did not register, 
notwithstanding the fact that under the Foster regulation they 
were required to have their photographs taken. 

Mr. HERMANN. I desire to state in answer to the gentleman 
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thatseveral months after the promulgation of the Foster regula- 
tion” the 8 Administration came in and they were not re- 
quired to be photographed; so that this requirement of photo- 
graphing could not have been an objection to their becoming 
registered. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The only reference I made to 
the Foster regulation with regard to photographing was for the 
purpose of showing that the law is now broad enough and full 
enough and complete enough to authorize photographs to be re- 

uired if the Secretary of the Treasury thinks it necessary; and 
believe we have a Secretary of the Treasury who is faithful 
and capable in the discharge of his duties, so earnestly desirous 
to do what is right, that whenever he believes it necessary to 
require Chinese to be photographed he will so order. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. ill the gentleman allow me one question? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Ves, sir. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Is it not a fact, the present Secretary of 
State refused to require photographing because this House had 
rejected the clause in the original bill requiring photographing. 

r. MCCREARY of 8 I think not. I have no in- 
formation on that point. If the gentleman has any evidence 
bearing upon that point I would like him to present it. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I do not know that I quite understand that por- 
tion of the gentleman’s argument in which he refers to the ac- 
tion of a minority of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
unless he is endeavoring to prove that the minority generally 
carry the truth with them. If he will admit that principle, it 
will be a great relief to some of our friends over in the Senate 
Chamber and to a number of us here who have been in a minor- 
ity or another great question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will remind my friendfrom 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] that it is not parliamentary for us to 
discuss what is going on in the Senate. 

When I was interrupted by my friend from Oregon [Mr. HER- 
MANN] I had just stated that we had required much of Chinese 
persons, and that I believed that if we would simply extend for 
six months the right to register and prove residence in this 
country they woul 3 their duty. Although I voted for 
the Geary act when it passed this House, I'am not in favor in 
this age of Christianity and civilization of heaping unnecessar 
burdens upon any class of people. It is not in accordance wit 
the 5 of our Government; it is not in accordance with 
the demands of the age. It is more like what has occurred in 
the distant past. If we fail now to pass the bill allowing six 
months additional time for Chinese persons to register what 
will be the result? Eighty-five thousand human beings will be 
expelled from our country, most of whom have resided here for 

ears. 
0 There is no parallel for such action in modern history. If you 
go away back, centuries ago, you will find that Spain drove out 
the Moors; that in the days of Edward I, in 1290, six centuries 

o, 15,000 Jews were expelled from England; that in the days 
of Louis XIV, in France, which I believe, if my memory serves 
me aright, was in 1685, the Huguenots were driven out ol France. 
But in all the history of England since the days of Magna Charta 
in all the history of any other country in modern times, you find 
no such condition and no such barbarity save and alone in the 
history of Russia, and her banishment of the Jews has aroused 
the indignation of all Christendom. 

Mr. Speaker, my friend from California refers to the Admin- 
istration. I desire to say before taking my seat that I have care- 
fully examined all that been done in connection with the 
enforcement of the act of May 5, 1892, down to this time, and 1 
say here and now that the present Administration, with the fa- 
cilities that ithas at command, with the money thatis available, 
has done all that could be done under the circumstances. Ihave 
on my table the response made by the Secretary of the Treasur 
to a resolution offered in this House by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Loup]. It shows that he has but $25,000 in the Treas- 
ury of the United States available to enforce the provisions of 
the act of May 5, 1892. 

What can done with $25,000 towards deporting 85,000 
Chinese, the cost of which, according to a care — 2 prepared 
statement, will be $7,000,000? If the Administration is expected 
to deport Chinese laborers under the Geary act an appropriation 
should be made that is sufficient to pay the expense. 

I call the attention of Representatives to an extract from the 
response recently made by the Attorney-General to a resolution 
of inquiry adopted by the House of Representatives: 


24, 1893, all the provisions of law relating to the ar- 
rest and prosecution of Chinese laborers who were unable toshow that they 
had been lawfully admitted into the United States were to be vigorously en- 
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The Secretary of the Treasury, on May 24, 1893, in his circular 
letter to the collectors of revenue, before whom Chinese laborers 
were required to go in order to obtain certificates of residence, 
said: 


Inviting your attention to the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth sections 
of the act approved May 5, 1892, entitled “An act to prohibit the coming of 
Chinese persons into the United States,” which continued in force the pro- 
visions of the previous acts prohibiting the coming into this country of 
Chinese laborers, and provide for the , imprisonment, and deportation 
of such In the N who under said laws are found to be not lawfully entitled to 
remain in the United States, you are directed to use all the means under 
your control to vigorously enforce said provisions of law and to take such 
measures as may be necessary to secure the arrest and prosecution of 
Chinese laborers who are unable to show that they have obtained lawful ad- 
mission into the United States. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Could not the Administration, 
if it bad $25,000 on hand, have expended that sum by deporting 
about five or six sailing shiploads anyhow? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I am glad my friend from 
California has asked me that question. It gives me an oppor- 
tunity to answer a question that has been asked before, and 
which has caused some criticism. 

The gentleman from California asks me why, as the Govern- 
ment had $25,000 on hand for the purpose, it did not use that 
amount, as far as it would go, for deporting afew of the Chinese. 

The Revised Statutes of the United States provide: 

Sec. 763. From the final decision of any court, justice, or judge inferior to 
the circuit court, upon an application for a writ of habeas corpus or upon 
such writ when issued, an appeal may be taken to the circuit court for the 
district in which the cause is heard. 

1. In the case of any person alleged to.be restrained of his liberty in yio- 
lation of the Constitution, or of any law or treaty of the United States. 

2. In the case of any prisoner who, being a subject or citizen of a foreign 
state, and domiciled therein, is committed or confined, or in custody by or 
under the authority or law of the United States, or of any State, or process 
founded thereon, for or on account of any act done or omitted under any al- 
leged right, title, authority, privilege, protection, or exemption, set up or 
claimed under the commission, order, or sanction of any foreign state or 
sovereignty, the validity and effect whereof depend upon the law of nations, 
or under color thereof. 

Seo. 764. From the final decision of such circuit court an appeal may be 
taken to the Supreme Court in the cases described in the last clause of the 
preceding section. 

Pending the proceedings or a 1 in the cases mentioned in the preced- 
ing sections, and until final Judgment therein, and after final judgment of 
discharge, any pera ne terres the person so im med or confined or 
restrained of his liberty, in any State court, or by or under the authority of 
any State, for any matter so heard and determined, or in process of bei 
heard and determined, under such writ of habeas corpus, shall be deem 
null and void. 

In pursuance of these sections to which J. have referred the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in rule 34, says: 

Pending an appes from the final decision of any court or judge declining 
1 e ene writ of habeas corpus, the custody of the prisoner shall not be 

Chinese laborers who were arrested and tried have taken ap- 
peals, and, under the rule, pending the appeal the custody can 
not be disturbed. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Will the gentleman pomii me 
to ask him another question? I want to get information, Iam 
not a lawyer. After the six months provided for in this bill have 
expired, if the time is extended six months, will we not meet the 
same condition then? There can be but one understanding of 
your proposition, which is substantially that it will be just as 
impossible then to enforce the law as it is to-day, and that you 
can not get 85,000 cases through the Supreme Court of the United 
States in eighty-five years. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. No, sir. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Is not that what you are get- 
ting at? 

r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. No, sir. I assert this: That 
if six months additional time are allowed in which to register, 
most, if not all, of the Chinese persons who have failed to reg- 
ister will do as the 13,000 have done who have registered. They 
will go and register, the Supreme Court of the United States 
having held that the act is constitutional. If perchance any of 
them should take their cases to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the court again holds the act constitutional, that 
would be the end of it, and they will be deported. Does the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BOWERS] know how many Chi- 
nese persons have been deported in the last year? I ask that 
question of the gentleman. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I do not know. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. One hundred and fifty-two 
Chinese persons have been deported from the United States in 
the last year. 

Mr. MAGUIRE, They were remanded for coming in in viola- 
tion of the Scott exclusion act. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. They were tried, convicted, 
and sent out of the country. : 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like, with the permission 
of the gentleman from Kentucky, to ask the gentleman from 
California a question, as I desire to understand the matter. Do 
I understand that tany, were remanded, or that they were fresh 
arrivals, and deported because they had not registered—did not 
reside here. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I understand thatno Chinaman has yet been 
deported for having refused to register. 

Mr. GEARY. cept one. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. One J am told. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Will the gentlemanallow me to 
ask him one other question just here? I want to get at the facts. 
It is this: The law has been declared constitutional. Now, can 
all these Chinamen go to the Supreme Court and carry their 
cases there under an appeal. I would like to ask why, if the law 
is settled, they can not go on and deport them to the extent of 
this other $25,000? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I havealready answered that 
9 7 1 If the House of Representatives desire that 85,000 

hinese persons shall be driven out of this country and not al- 
lowed to register and prove their residence, then all they have 
to do is torefuse to extend the time six months and appropriate 
$7,000,000 to the expense. 

Mr. OUT AITE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? £ - 

r. HERMANN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? In answering the gentleman from California in regard 
to the arrest and deportation of Chinese, it certainly occurs to me 
that the gentleman is in error in regard to his statement that these 
Chinese were residents of this country npon the 6th day of May, 
1893, when the limitation took effect. Iholdin my hand a copy 
of a letter to the United States district attorney 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I did not say that they were 
residents. 

Mr. HERMANN. Then, bearing upon that question, I hold 
in my hand a communication from the Attorney-General of the 
United States to the district attorney of the United States dis- 
trict court for the southern district of California, 


TO UNITED STATES ATTORNEY DENNIS, 
Los Angeles, Çal.: 

I am advised by the Secretary of the Treasury that there are no funds to 
execute the Geary law, so far as the same provides for the deportation of 
Chinamen who have not procured certificates of residence. On that state 
of facts the circuit court of the United States for the southern district of 
New York, made the following order: Ordered that be, and he here 
is, disch: from the custody of the marshal, and ordered to be depor 
from the United States whenever provision for such deportation shall be 
ees by the proper authorities.” Ask the court to make similar order in 

© cases, : 


OLNEY, Attorney-General, 


Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Who is that from? 

Mr. HERMANN. Itis from Attorney-General Olney. 

That explains the reason why no deportations have been made 
from the United States to-day. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. That, Mr. Speaker, is ex- 
actly what I have been trying to show; that we have but $25,000 
to carry out the act,which will cost, if we carry it out according 
to the estimate sent to the House, $7,000,000. 

Mr. HERMANN. Why not, if itis your intention to execute 
the act, expend the money that has been appropriated to the ex- 
tent the money will go? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. There has been one case of 
deportation under the act, as stated by the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. GEARY], and there have been one hundred and fifty- 
two, as I showed a while ago, deported in the last fiscal year, 
many of whom were apprehended just after crossing the boundary 
line from Canada. 

I have already spoken longer than I intended. It is very im- 
portant that there should be speedy legislation on the subjects 
referred to in this bill. Eighty-five thousand Chinese persons 
are anxiously awaiting the action of Congress to ascertain their 
fate, and hundreds of American missionaries, teachers, and 
travelers in China are greatly agitated, and in some places trem- 
bling with fear onaccount of the contentions and serious prob- 
lems growing out of the enforcement of existing laws against 
Chinese. The pa e of the pending bill will give the proper 
relief and help to e effective the “act to prohibit the com- 
ing of Chinese persons into the United States.” [Applause.] 

Mr. GEARY was recognized. 

Mr. DINSMORE. r. Chairman, I understand that the gen- 
tleman from California desires to occupy more than the usual 
allowance of time, and I therefore ask unanimous consent now 
that he be allowed to proceed to the conclusion of his remarks. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


[Mr. GEARY withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. CocKRAN, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr, SPERRY, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
To Mr. FELLOWS, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, on motion of Mr. HOOKER of New York, 
leave was granted to withdraw the papers in the case of J. M. 
Andrews from the files of the House. 

And then, on motion of Mr. McCreary of Kentucky (at 4 
o'clock and 58 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-mor- 
row, October 12, 1893, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from moment N delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. SNODGRASS, from the Committee on Pensions: A 
bill (H. R. 3318) granting a pension to Mrs. Fannie M. Norman. 
(Report No. ares 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
529) for the relief of W. J. Tapp & Co. (Report No. 99.) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 526) for the relief of Joseph Haxthausen. 
(Report No. 100.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
25 consideration of the following bills; which were referred as 
follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3701) for repayment of purchase money to E. C. 
Masten on erroneous entry of public lands—the Committee on 
the Ele Lands discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on 8. 

A bill (H. R. 506) for the relief of James B. McElhose—the 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 2899) for the relief of the firm of Bertrand & Scull, 
late of Arkansas—the Committee on Claims discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 2893) for the relief of the estate of J. H. Moseby— 
the Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 2898) for the relief of the estate of James Scull, 
late of Arkansas—the Committee on Claims discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H. R. 3820) to amend section 5528 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee 
on Election of President, Vice-President, and Representatives 
in Congress. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 3821) to provide for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Boise 
City, in the State of Idaho—to the Committee on Public Build- 


ings and Grounds. 

y Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: bill (H. R. 3822) for 
the relief of sundry citizens of the District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MCMILLIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 3823) to amend 
sections 3433, 3433a, , and 3434, internal- revenue laws—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: A bill (H. R. 3824) making an appropria- 
tion for the immediate erection of suitable buildings for the ac- 
commodation of the Government Printing Office, declaring an 
emergency therefor, and porong for the acquirement by con- 
demnstion of title to site for same—to the Committee on Public 

dings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the opera- 
tion of the laws im a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued 
during the period therein mentioned—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3871) to amend sec- 
tion 17, chapter 108, Statutes at Targo, approved May 28, 1880, 
entitled “An act to amend the laws in relation to internal rev- 
enue to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3872) to amend sections 4 and 5 of an act 
approved September 19, 1890, and for other purposes—to the 

mmittee on the Revision of the Laws. y 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3873) placing spool thread of cotton on the free 
list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. CUMMINGS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 73) author- 
izing and instructing the Secretaries of the various Departments 


of the Government of the United States to afford all necessary 
assistance to secure proper representation of the United States 
at the Antwerp International Exposition—to the Committee on 
Foreign Afairs. 

By Mr. HUNTER: A joint resolution (H. Res.74) that the Con- 
gress take a recess from Saturday, the 14th day of October, 1893, 
till noon on Wednesday, the Ist day of November, 1893—to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: A resolution calling upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury for information regarding the suspending of 
banks with certain other information—to the Committeeon Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private and river and harbor bills 
of the following titles were presented and referred as follows: 

rea Soa ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 3826) for the relief of R. W. 
Barber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by uest),a bill (H. R. 3827) granting a pension to An- 
drew Litzelfelner, of Pocahontas, Mo.—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 3828) granting a pension 
to Albert G. Collier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3829) granting an increase of pension to Clif- 
ford W.Ross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3830) increasing the pension of Nancy Ann 
Groan; a Revolutionary pensioner—to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3831) for the relief of Mary A. Bridwell— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3832) to correct the military record of Eli- 
jah Watts—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3833) granting a pension to Candes Bailey— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 3834) to correct the military record of Enols 
mmittee on Military Affairs. 
„a bill (H. R. 3835) to correct the mili record of James 
M. Blankenship alias Charles M. Smith—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3836) to pension Abraham Lane to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3837) ting a pension to Amanda E. Poe 
to the Committee on In Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3838) for the relief of John Schierling, ad- 
ministrator de bonis non of the estate of Gallus Kerchner, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3839) granting a pension to Sarah A. Con- 
over—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3840) to pension Joel A. Walters—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3841) granting pension to Ella Wolsey—to 
Soal 10 u ilk 5 dee ies 

s0, & R. 3842)appropr money for the payment 
of the claim of the Warren Scharf re AT rae 2 Com aay, of 
New York, for grading and paving with asphalt, of North Seventh 
street, opposite the United States post-office, in the city of Terre 
Haute, Ind.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3843) granting a pension to Nancy A. Pitt- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3844) granting a pension to Woodson D. 
Angel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3845) to correct the military record of George 
Brown—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3846) granting a pension to James L. Carty— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3847) for the relief of James Staggs—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 3848) for the relief of 
Samuel E. Sneed—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 3849) for the relief of the 
estate of John R. Carpenter, deceased, late of Greene County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 3850) for the relief of M. A. Buford— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 3851) to authorize the 
Third Auditor of the to audit certain quartermaster’s 
vouchers belonging to John Finn, of St. Louis, Mo.—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. EPES: A bill(H. R. 3852) for the relief of the estates of 
John Flower and Thomas B. Flower, deceased, late of Dinwiddie 
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and Prince George Counties, Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. HARMER: A bill (H. R. 38530 for the relief of William 
J. Croggin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KYLE: A bill (H. R. 3854) for the relief of John C. 
Bailey, of Marshall County, Miss., for stores and supplies, as in- 
vestigated and reported favorably by the Court of under 
the provisions of the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3855) for the relief of James Sims, of Mar- 
shall County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3856) for the relief of John C. 5 
istrator of Andrew Nichols, deceased, late of Marshall County, 
Miss., for stores and supplies, as investigated and reported 
favorably by the Court of Claims under the provisions of the 
act of Maro 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3857) for the relief of Henry C. Nichols, of 
Marshall County, Miss., for stores and supplies, as investigated 
and reported favorably by the Courtof Claims under the provi- 
0 of the act of ch 3, 1883—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 3858) to pom Mrs. Eliza 
B. Peirce, widow of Charles Peirce, of New ord, Mass.—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3859) for 
the relief of Matthew Clark Reed, of Oxford, Pa.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bili (H. R. 3860) for relief of estate of 
Holmes Sells—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. SCHERMERHORN: A bill (H. R. 3861) for the relief 
of Austin A. Yates—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TATE: A bill (H. R. 3862) granting a pension to John J. 
Prewit—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. j 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 3863) for 
the relief of John Scott—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLISof Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3864) for the benefit of 
J. C. Rudd—tv the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3865) granting an increase of pension to John 
W. McClanahan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 3866) providing for completing the rebuild- 
ng oe No. 2, at Rumsey, Ky.—to the Committee on Rivers and 

rbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3867) for the relief of John G. Bailey—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3868) to remove the char, 
against William Turner—to the Committee on Mili 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3869) for the relief of Frank W. k—to 


of desertion 
Affairs. 


~ the Committee on War 


Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3870) for the relief of W. H. Jackson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON of Illinois: Memerial of Thomas K. Heath, 
on behalf of Danville (III.) 8 Union, favoring the 
construction of anew Government Printing Office by time work 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HARTER: Petition of the North Ohio Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the repeal of the Geary 
law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. — 

By Mr. HOOKERof New York: Resolution of the Chautauqua 
County Pomona Grange, o ing the repeal of the Sherman law 
unless some law be enacted which will prevent a decrease in the 
circulating medium—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, resolution of the Chautauqua County Pomona Grange, in 
opposition to the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act and to 
the demonetization of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of glass-bottle workers, urging that no further 
change be made in the tariff schedule on manufactured glass bot- 
tles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: -Papers in case of James H. Bunn, 
for restoration, etc.—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LUCAS: Petition of the Black Hills Mission Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the repeal of the 
Geary law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAY: Petition of citizens of the village of Windsor, 
Broome County, and of the village of Andes, N. Y., for re 
of the Sherman law—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, two petitions of merchants and citizens of Bingham- 
ton, N. V., for the repeal of the Sherman law—to the Committee 
on 


Coinage, Weights, and Measures. ; 


Also, petition of citizens of the city of Ithaca, N. Y., forre 
of the Sherman act—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

pym: ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of glass-bottle 
workers, urging that no further change bə made in the tariff 
schedule on manufactured glass bottles—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: Petition of M. A. Lewis, of Marion 
County, Tenn., praying for the reference of his claim to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Resolutions of the Pomona 
G e, of Warren County, Pa., in favor of the establishment of 
po 5 savings banks to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
ost-Roads. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, October 12, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 
Prayer by Rey. RUMSEY SMITHSON, of Washington, D. C. 
i aie Soma of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted: 
To Mr. MEREDITH, for five days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
STATUE OF PERE MARQUETTE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following House 
resolution with a Senate amendment: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 14) authorizing the State of Wisconsin to 
in Statuary Hall, in the Capitol, a statue of Père Marquette. 

The Senate amendment was read, as follows: 


In line 6, after “world,” insert the same to be received as one of the two 
statues furnished and provided or said State in accordance with the provi- 


sions of section 1814 of the Re Statutes of the United States,” 
Mr. BRICKNER. Iask the House to concur in the Senate 
amendment. 


Mr. DINGLEY. What is the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is all right. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


LIBRARY PRIVILEGES, 


The Speaker laid before the House the following Senate joint 
resolution, which was referred to the Committee on the Library: 
arenes 5 (S. R. . Joint 8 55 the 2 — 

T: e privil wing books m rary 
the chief justice and — — justices of the court of appeals. = 


LAND IN SIOUX RESERVATION, NEBR. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 1986) to 
amend section 6 of the act approved March 3, 1891, entitled 
“An act to repeal timber-culture laws and for other p 2 
which is reported unanimously by the Committee on the Public 
Lands, is of special local interest to Nebraska. It provides that 
certain provisions applying to the portion of the Sioux Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota also apply to that portion of the res- 
ervation in Nebraska. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it up, and the 
Clerk will report the bill, after which the Chair willask if there 
be objection to its consideration. 2 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of an act approved March 3, 1891, entit'ed 
“An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,” is hereby 
amended by adding in line 11, section 2301, after the words South Dakota,“ 
“and in the State of Nebraska,” so as to read: 

“And the provisions of this section shall apply to lands on the ceded por- 
tion of the Sioux Reservation, by act approved March 2, 1839, in South / 
kota and in the State of Nebraska, but s not relieve said settlers from 
any payments now required by law." : 

SEC. 2. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska? 

Mr.BRETZ. Mr.S er, this isan important bill, and I shall 
have to object until I know something about it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let the report be read. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Will the gentleman allow the report to 
be read, us that covers the statute? 

Mr. BRETZ. Yes, sir; reserving the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read subject to the right 
of objection. 
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The report (by Mr. HARE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1986) 5 6 * the ae approved March 3, 7 — 1 act 
tore -culture laws, and for other purposes, ve © same 
under consideration, and recommend that it Be assed. 

The bill is identical with Senate bill 2564, reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands in the Fifty-second Sea. ease and we adopt the 
following explanation of its object from the report then made: 

“By act of March 2, 1880, the great Sioux Indian Reservation, in 
South Dakota and Nebraska, was opened to settlement under the provisions 
of the homestead law in force at that time, which required residence on the 
land for a period of five years in order to acquire title, unless the settler 
. to pay the Government 81.25 per acre, in which case he could get title 

months. 

The act of March 3, 1891, amended the original act so a residence of four- 
teen months is now required to gain title. 

“A provision of this same amendment made this act apply only to that 
portion of the reservation in South Dakota, while the old law applies to that 
portion in Nebraska, and as the law now stands the settlers who located on 
the south side of the State line can not be title short of five years’ resi- 
dence, while his neighbors just across the line may acquire title in fourteen 


nis bill only seeks to add to the exis proviso the words and in the 
State of Nebraska,’ which will place all settlers on the reservation on a per- 
fect equality under the law, regardless ot State lines.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. MEIKLEJOHN, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. MARSHALL] requested me to ask indefinite leave 
of absence for him, as he is called away unexpectedly on busi- 
ness. p 

There was no objection. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
submit 3 report from the Committee on Printing. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur: the 


Public Printer be, and is hereby, authorized to print 2,000 scene 1 inehoors 
ings before the Committee on Ways and Means for the use of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The report (by Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee) was read, as 
follows: 

The committee have considered the House concurrent resolution to print 

000 copies of the hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means of the 

ouse of Representatives, Fifty-third Congress, and direct me to report the 
same, with recommendation that it do pass. 

The estimated cost of the same is $1,250. It is estimated that the hearings 
will make about 1,200 pages. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DINGLEY. One moment. How many copies? 

The SPEAKER. Two thousand copies. 

Mr. DINGLEY. For 356 Members and Delegates! That would 
be only about half a dozen to each member. 

Mr. BURROWS. It seems to me that the number ought to 
be increased. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I conferred 
with the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
he assured me that 2,000 copies would be quite as many as would 
be necessary. 

Mr. BURROWS. That gives only 7 copies to each member. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Less than 7; about 6 to 
each member. The gentleman from West Virginia thought 
that that would be enough; and I did not want to put in the res- 
olution any more than he said would be sufficient. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will ask if the gentleman will not assent 
to a modification, making the number 5,000. That would give 
about 14 to each member. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I wish very much the 
See from West Virginia was in his seat, so that he ht 

heard in the matter, although I conferred with him during 
the last five minutes. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Willnotthe gentleman from Ten- 
nesae be willing to agree to an amendment increasing the num- 

r? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I conferred with the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means about the mat- 
ter, and he assures me that this will give as many as ought to be 
printed, and I object to any additional number. 

Mr. BURROWS. There is scarcely a member who has nota 
demand for more than that already, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will give you5 of mine. 

Mr. BURROWS. I will move as an amendment 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
floor; I did not yield to the gentleman for an amendment. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. If the 3 is not prepared 
to make a modification of that resolution and make the number 
5,000, I hope he will withdraw it and bring it up to-morrow in 
the morning hour, and in the interim consult with the chair- 
man of the committee. A 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have already conferred 
with him in the past five or ten minutes. I wish some one would 
go to the committee and inform him that this matter is under 
consideration. Heassures me that 2,000 copies would be all that 
would be needed, and Iam not going to yield to any amendment. 

Mr. OATES. I desire to suggest to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee whether it would not be best to have a larger number 
printed. It will not cost much more, as the type is already set 


up. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The extra expense is simply the 
cost of the paper. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I wish to say, in answer 
to the sugi estion of the gentleman from Alabama, that I had no 
desire to tthe number, and put in all thst the chairman of 
the committee asked. Now, the gentleman suggests that I con- 
fer with him in order to have the number increased. Thenum- 
ber was fixed at his suggestion. Now, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DALZELL. Idesire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man that in the Fifty-first Congress there were 14 copies fur- 
nished to each member, and after that, by a resolution of the 
House, an additional number was printed; and the demand now 
is greater than it was then. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman from West 
Virginia says that this matter is simply a repok uon of those 
hearings; that there is scarcely any new facts brought out, and 
for that reason there is no just and legitimate demand for a 
greater number; and that is the reason why there has not been 
a larger number put in the resolution. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. There isa great difference of opin- 
ion about that. It seems to me that the many facts that are 
gathered here are 3 They are facts that the coun- 
try wants, and it is very important that each member have at 
least 15 copies of these hearings to distribute in his district. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. But these are printed for members, not 
for the districts. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But the country is as much inter- 
ested in this subject as members are. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speakon, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], who has within the past 
ten minutes suggested to me that 2,000 copies would be enough, 
is now upon the floor, and I yield him as much time as he de- 
sires. There are other gentlemen who insist, that that is not 
a sufficient number 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Iam sure that the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means will not object to making the 
number 5,000. The additional expense of increasing the num- 
ber from 2,000 to 5,000 will be trifling, and if the demand upon 
other members for this publication is as great as the demand 
upon me, 5,000 will be but a scant supply to meet the require- 
ments of the public. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I am not able 
tosay what has been the practice of the House heretofore in pub- 
eae | committee hearings, or whether the hearings before the 
Committee of Ways and Means in previous Congresses have been 
published largely for distribution as a public document. Pri- 
marily these hearings were for the benefit of the members of the 
committee, and the committee, under the antbority of the House 
ordered them to be printed for its own use, and the members of 
the committee will give them careful consideration. I do not 
myself believe that the House would be justified in printing any 
very large edition of them for general circulation, for the reason 
that they are simply statements upon one side of the great ques- 
tion with which the committee has to deal. Asa rule, only those 
who are interested in maintaining the present tariff rates, or 
who are opposed to sor Guage in the existing tariff policy of 
the country, appeared before the committee, and it seems to me 
that it is hardly worth while to make an extensive publication 
of hearings in which only one side appeared to be heard. 

Mr. DALZELL. Both sides were invited to come before the 
committee, were they not? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The committee heard all 
who applied for a syed yy oe long as their time lasted. 

Mr. DALZELL. And there was nothing to be said on the 
other side? 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the chairman state that no person ap- 
33 before the committee who wanted a change in the ex- 

ting tariff laws? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Very few in number came 
before the committee who were in favor of any reduction of the 
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existing tariff rates, so that my statement was substantially 
correct. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let me ask, has the Chairman [Mr. WIL- 
SON] really any objection to increasing this number to 5,000? 
How much would be the additional cost? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is a simple sum. If 
2,000 cost 81,250, 5,000 would cost twice and a half as much. 

Mr. BURROWS and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The sum isa simple one, 
which you can work out as well as I can. 

Mr. BURROWS. Would the chairman of the Committee on 
bilo dg and Means have any objection to making the number 5,000? 

r. WILSON of West Virginia. I donot think that more 
than the number suggested by myself to the Committee on 
Printing ought to be printed at the public expense. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] has the floor. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask him to yield to me for a minute. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will yield the gentle- 
man two minutes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I simply wish to state that in 1890 there 
were published enough copies of the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means at that time to give each member 
28 copies, which would be more than four times the number now 


ro ; 
p r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, at that time there 
had been no hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
for a considerable ur and it may have been well enough to 
print so many. I do not know how that was, but, so far as I am 
concerned, I here publiciy dedicate my copies of these hearings 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] if he wants 
them, because I shall not have any call for them. 


Mr. BURROWS. No; your side do not want them published 


at all. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ulways want to printa 
sufficient number of any public document, but I do not believe 


there is any legitimate demand for more than 2,000 copies of these 


hearin, 
Mr. 
for a moment? 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 


Mr. CURTIS of New York. If you are not willing to increase | 


the number to 5,000 to be printed by the Government, will you 
rovide for the publication of such additional number as mem- 
12 5 may desire to buy? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. There is no use in provid- 
ing that, because that is the law now. I move the previous 
question, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I ask the gentleman to withdraw 
the demand for the previous question and yield me a couple of 
minutes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
three minutes. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the objection which 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means seems to 
have to allowing us to pene the larger number is that only one 
side of this great question was presented before the committee. 
Now, that proposition seems to me extremely illogical, because, 
in the first place, if these hearings are printed simply for the 
benefit of the members of the Ways and Means Committee, or 
of the members of the House, the number of Representatives 
here should indicate and limit the number of copies tobe printed; 
but if we are to go beyond that, it seems to me that we ought to 
print a sufficient number to accommodate the wants of members 
and to meet the demands upon them. 

The 2,000 copies proposed to be printed by the resolution as it 
stands will accommodate only partially the wants of the mem- 
ters; and although this hearing,as the gentleman says, speaking 
from his standpoint, isa ‘‘ one-sided hearing,” it seems to me he 
should yield to allow a five thousand edition to be published in 
order that members may ey ae to the calls thatare made upon 
them constantly. The additionalexpense, as everybody is aware, 
is simply for paper and press work, and will amount to but an 
infinitesimal sum compared with the benefit which is to result 
from this larger edition. I appen again to the generosity of our 
friends on the other side, and in view of the great demand upon 
members of the House for these hearings, I ask the committee 
to permit the number of copies to be 5,000 instead of 2,000. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. BURROWS. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. If the 
previous question be voted down, will the resolution beopen to 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. it will. 


I yield the gentleman 


CURTIS of New York. Will the gentleman yield to me | 


4 Mr. BURROWS. I hope the previous question will be voted 
own. 

The question being taken, the previous question was ordered, 
there being—ayes 90, noes 67. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to re- 
consider the last vote was laid on the table. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN CHEROKEE OUTLET. 


Mr. LANE. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 65 fixing the qualifications 
to vote and to hold office in the Cherokee Outlet, Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, at the first municipal elections. 

The joint resolution was read as follows: ; 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, ete., That all male 
citizens of the United States, above the age of 21 years, andall male persons of 
foreign birth over said itt shall have, twelve months prior thereto, de- 
clared their intention to ome citizens of the United States, as now re- 
quired by law, who are actual residents on the 21st day of October, 1893, and 
have been such residents for twenty days prior thereto, of that portion of 
Oklahoma Territory opened to settlement by proclamation of the President, 
September 16, 1893, known as the Cherokee Outlet, shall be entitled to vote 
and to hold office at the first municipal elections held in said Cherokee Out- 
let for the organization of city, village, and town governments, At every 
subsequent election the qualifications of voters and of holding office shall be 
such as are or may be prescribed by the ative Assembly of Oklahoma 
Territory, subject however to the restrictions on the Pore of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in this behalf contained in section 5 of chapter 182, United 
States Statutes at Large, volume 26, page 84. 

The amendments proposed by the Committee on the Judiciary 
were read, as follows: 


Strike out all of said resolution beginning with the word “and,” in line 
and ending with the word “law,” in line 7. and in line 9 strike out the wo 
t twenty” and insert thirty.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. LANE i for the immediate consideration 
of this joint resolution? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I wish to inquire whether this matter has 
been considered by a committee? 

Mr. LANE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMPSON. What committee? 

Mr. LANE. The Committee on the Judiciary. This is a 
unanimous report. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is there such an immediate necessity for the 
passage of this resolution that it becomes necessary to pass it in 
this manner? = 

Mr. LANE. Ves, sir; the election is called for the 21st of this 
month. f 

Mr. DINGLEY. As I understand, this resolution has been re- 
ported unanimously? 

Mr. LANE. Yes, sir; it is the unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. . 

Mr. ENLOE. And the time fixed for the election, the 21st 
instant, allows thirty days from the date of the opening of the 
Cherokee Outlet? 

Mr. LANE. Yes, sir. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. COFFEEN. U intended toask permission of the gentleman 
in charge of this bill to offer an amendmentstriking out the word 
mhle,“ so that the qualifications of voters as we propose to es- 
tablish them in this bill for that Western country may be on the 
same broad gauge that we have adopted in the State of Wyoming. 
If I had in my possession a bill which would enable me to frame 
an amendment, [ think I should test the sense of the House on 
this question. 

Mr. LANE. Let me say to the gentleman that the qualifica- 
tions of voters as here prescribed are only temporary, being ap- 
plicable simply to this first election. 

M PAYNE. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow me one 
word? 

Mr. LANE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. Isuggest to the gentleman that this proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. COFFEEN] would 
simply be in accordance with the Democratic platform recently 
gk hie in the State of New York. I like to see harmony in 
the party. 

The question being taken, the joint resolution as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading: and it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution (H. Res. 14) authorizing the State of Wisconsin to 
place in Statuary Hall at the Capitol the statue of Père Mar- 
quette; when the Speaker signed the same. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr, JOHNSON of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent to have 
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read from the Clerk’s desk a very brief petition of the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to have read apaug from the Religious Society 
of Friends of the State of Indi Is there objection to the re- 


quest? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I must object, if the petition is to go into 
the RECORD by virtue of being read. 

The SPE. ER. The Ch 5 Basia the gentleman desires 
to have the petition appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I am not asking thatthe petition 
be published in the RECORD, but 3 that it be read. It is 
very brief, and comes, as I have stated, from the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. We do not want to cumber the RECORD 
with petitions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Iam notasking thatthe RECORD 
be cumbered“ with this petition. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What is this? 

The SPEAKER. It isa petition which the gentleman from 
Indiana asks to have read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is not usual to read 
titions in the House. Lobject. Let the petition be referred in 
the usual way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Iam not asking—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I object, and demand the 
regular order, 

e SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports. 
The committees were called, no reports being presented. 
PROTECTION OF FOREST RESERVATIONS. 


The SPEAKER. The morning hour begins at 34 minutes 
t 12. The call rests with the Committee on the Public 
Panda: There is a bill pending which was under consideration 
during the last morning hour. This bill is in Committee of the 
Whole. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read, as follows: E 
A bill (H. R. 119) to protect public forest reservations. 


Mr. MRAE. Mr. S er, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union to further consider this bill; and pending that I ask con- 
sent to close the general debate, so that we may at once take up 
the bill and consider it by sections. There are several who de- 
sire to suggest amendments. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker,I object to that. There are 
several here who desire to be heard on this important matter. 

Mr. MCRAE. The bill will be taken up and considered by 
sections under the five-minutes rule, and that will give ample 
opportunity for all gentlemen to be heard. 

‘Mr. SIMPSON. That would not be sufficient. g 

Mr. MCRAE. Then, I move, Mr. Speaker, that general de- 
bate be closed. ; 

Mr. PICKLER. I hope the gentleman from Arkansas will 
not make that motion now. I think we will get on faster if we 
have some general debate. 

Mr. MCRAE. Very well, then, I ask consent to limit it to 
thirty minutes. My purpose is to give every one who has an 
amendment to suggest an opportunity tobe heard upon it. 

Mr. PICKLER. You had better make it an hour, 

Mr. MCRAE. But we have only an hour. Under the five- 
minute rule we can spend the hour profitably in considering 
such amendments as may be presented, and I think, perfect the 
bill so as to meet the objections raised against it. The purpose 
I have in view in asking the House to limit the general debate 
is to allow members to be heard on the amendments so that we 
may, if possible, the bill, 

Mr. COFFEEN. -I ask the gentleman from Arkansas, if it is 
under his control, to grant more time, for the reason that the 
bill is of such far-reaching consequences, involving the interests 
of the entire West, that a week’s time, rather than thirty min- 
utes, would be necessary before the bill passes the House. Iask 
him to ere more time, 

Mr. MCRAE. That is not in my power. The committee has 
only one hour to-day. 

r. SIMPSON. I think we ought to have at least fifty min- 
utes of debate out of the hour. 

Mr. MCRAE. But we have only an hour to-day. I have no 
8 to grant the request of the gentleman from Wyoming, and 

think we ought to spend the time considering amendments and 
perfecting the bill rather than making lengthy speeches. If 
there is any feature of the bill thatis not right no one will be 
more ready than I am to change it. 


Mr. SIMPSON. I suggest to the gentlemen that he make it 
forty minutes. 
Mr. MCRAE. Very well; I will agree to that. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union; and pending that he asks unanimous 
consent that all general debate on the bill and amendments be 
limited to forty minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. MRA was then agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole to consider the bill the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 119) to protect public forest reservations. 


Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, before beginning the general 
debate I would like to submit two amendments that I intend to 
offer, and I ask that they bo read at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
eee out the following words inline 11, section 3: As hereinafter pro- 


provided, That 
hold in any State 2 Ne ened E a aia pa ae 
timber on four 
Secretary of the 
any time.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. These, I understand, are only offered now for 
information? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman wanted them read for the 
information of the committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the time has not yet come to offer amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MCRAE. I have had them read for the purpose of en- 
abling those gentlemen who desired to criticise the bill to see 
the amendments that will be offered by me. I think these will 
remove some of the objections made to the bill. 

I now ask that the other side consume their time. 

Mr. RAWLINS. I have an amendment I wish to offer, Mr. 
Chairman. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Theyare notnow in order. Amendments 
can be read for information if desired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Iunderstand that after general debate on the 
bill it will be read by sections and an opportunity given for 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Lask to have the amendment read for the 
information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting after the word thereof and before the word and,“ 
in line 11, page 3, the following: 
“If surveyed; ir not, by other description suficient to identify the land in- 


Amend by adding to section 7 the following: 

And provided Jurther, That residents and miners upon or in the vicinity of 
the public lands not having a safficientsupply of timber on their claims or 
Janás for firewood, fencing, or buiding purposes, or for developing the min- 
eral on the lands owned or oceupled by them, are permitted to take timber 
not within any reservation for such purpeses only, and not for speculation." 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand these amendments are read 
simply for information. I wish to make a point of order 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that it is not usual to 
have amendments read at this stage except when a gentleman 
has the floor and asks the reading in his own time. The read- 
ing of amendments wil! be in order when the bill is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. BELL of Colorado. 
like to have read. 

Mr. BOWERS of California I, too, have an amendment which 
I would be glad to have read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments, if read now, will have to be 
reread when the proper time is reached for their consideration. 
But, of course, if no member objects, the readiug can proceed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think that we had better not take up time 
now with the reading of amendments merely for information. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oceupy briefly the 
attention of the House. Iama little surprised that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands Mr. McRAE}—— 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from South Dakota will 
suspend a moment, the Chair desires to ask what agreement has 
been reached as to the division of the time? 

Mr. MCRAE. The agreement is that gentlemen opposed to 
the bill shall have twenty-five minutes, and that they shall now 
use their time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has there been any agreement as to who 
is to contro! the twenty-five minutes? 

Mr. MCRAE. There has been none. 

The CHAIRMAN, Then the Chair recognizes the gentleman 


urchase or 
ter quantity of such timber than the 
uarter-sections of land: And provided £ t the 
nterior may, in his discretion, reject any and all bids at 


I have an amendment which I would 
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from South Dakota [Mr. PIOKLER] as having first risen to ad- 
dress the committee. 

Mr. PICKLER. I was about to say, itseems to me that the 
care which the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, usually displays in the presentation of bills from 
his committee, has not been exercised in this case. There is 
one object in this bill which I think is a good one, and that is 
the protection of the timber upon the reserves which are de- 
clared by the President to be held as timber reservations; but 
there are two other features that it seems to me are bad, and 
cog not to pass the House. The proposition in section 3 to 
sell this timber for commercial purposes does not meet with my 
approval, end the added section 7 is still worse. 

ow, I would be glad to briefly call the attention of the House 
to what the law is at present in regard to the sale of timber, and 
in regard to timber reservations. 

In 1878 there was a law passed, applying to several of the States 
and Territories, allowing timber to be sold at the rate of $2.50 

racre, In 1893 that law was amended so as to make it apply 
to all the public-land States and Territories, so that the law now 
is that timber lands may be purchased at $2.50 an acre, in any of 
the pubtic-land States, not to exceed 160 acres. In addition to 
lands outside of the reservations being purchasable at $2.50 an 
acre, they are subject to homestead entry, and there is alsoa 
provision as to stone lands, by which title may be acquired in 
the same manner if the land is chiefly valuable for stone, as tim- 
ber land: and of course necessarily many of these stone lands bear 
. and that all goes with the land, even when taken as stone 

and. 
Now, the President is authorized by the law of 1893 to set 
apen certain reservations for public pu , for the preserva- 
on of the timber; and the object of giving the President the 
power to declare these timbered portions of the country to be 
reservations was to save the timber, to prevent it being cut off 
by speculators and corporations, and to preserve it in order that 

e rainfall and water How might be increased, and in order that 
the settler who goes upon these lands in the future may have 
something with which to accommodate himself when he settles 
these timbered portions of the country. 

Now, in the report submitted by the committee they tell us 
that the same bill was approyoc by the fórmer Secretary of the 
Interior; but the former Secretary of the Interior approved the 
bill (H. R. 10101, Fifty-second Congress) which is mentioned in 
this report. That bill is as different from this, it seems to me, 
as day from night. You have added to this present bill a section 
that was not known to the bill in the last Congress atall. That 
section is section 7, to which I most seriously object. I beg to 
race the attention of the House to this section. which reads as 

ollows: 

SEC. 7. That any timber on the public lands, not within a forest reserva- 
tion, may be sold by order of the Secretary of the Interior in the same man- 
ner as is heretofore provided in this act: Provided, That it shall be first 
shown that such cutting will not be injurious to the public interests: And 
provided further, That no timber on the public lands shall be disposed of ex- 
cept in accordance with the provisions of this act, 

Now, what does that mean, gentlemen? That gces outside of 
the timber reservations and means that all public lands, no mat- 
ter where situated, may bo sold in this way. We have large 
amounts of public lands in my State which have timber upon 
them; and this means that railroad and mining corporations, or 
others who wish to purchase timber, can purchase it under the 

rovisions of this act. In other words, our timber lands in the 

est will be denuded of timber, and I call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to that. Where will be the salva- 
tion for the timber in the West if this law should prevail? This 
section absolutely provides that any timber on the public lands, 
not within forest reservations, may be sold. 

The first portion of the bill affects land within forest reser- 
vations, and provides that they may bs sold as the Secretary of 
the Interior thinks proper; and this section 7, which was not in 
the former bill, provides that land outside of the reservations 
may be sold in the same way. In other words, this bill covers 
all the timber lands of the country, and puts it in the power of 
the Secretary of the Interior to sell this timber, to cut it off, to 
denude the land entirely, so that settlers hereafter will not have 
any timber with which to accommodate themselves as well as in- 
vite less rainfall in these regions; and so the vety object of the 
law, which is the setting apart and protection of these timber 
reservations, will be defeated. 

Mr. HERMANN. Yet the bill is entitled A bill to protect 
forest reservations.” 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes; the portion of the bill which relates to 
the preservation of the forests is all right; but this section is 
far from right; and as mention has been made of a report of a 
former Congress, I desire to call attention to the reasons given in 
the former Congress in the report on that bill, remembe: all 
the time that this seventh section was not in that bill. at 


were the reasons for reporting the bill in a former Congress 
favorably? Hereitis. I read from that report: 

Prompt and effective legislation on this subject can not be too strongly 
urged. Forest reservations have been made which are such only in name. 
For lack of means they are no more protected by reason of reservation than 
anyother pubiic lands. Information comes ent, showing continued 
tres and depredating within the co; tted by Immbermen, 
3 sheep-herders, and others, and forest fires, caused by the care - 

ess and vicious, resulting in irreparable damage, es: ally those started 
by sheep herders jn the mountain districts in the to create new pas- 
turage for the following season. 


Here are the primary objects as pee in this report for the 
favorable recommendation of the bill, to wit: to preserve tim- 
ber, not to sell it as herein 8 

So that the provisions in the bill for preservation of the parks 
are all right, but this selling of the timber, either under the 
third or seventh sections, is wrong, and these sections should be 
stricken out or the bill defeated. 

I 5 five minutes to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HER- 
MANN]. - 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Chairman, after looking over this bill 
very carefully, I am forced to come to the conclusion that it is 
very illy prepared, and I am much astonished that my friend from 
Arkansas should recommend a bill of this character, inasmuch 
as he is usually so very careful in the preparitan of bills re- 
portaa by his committee. The bill should be entitled “A bill to 

enude the publie forest reservations;” and in order that it 
should receive proper consideration of the committee, it should 
be recuiumittad: to that committee again. 

In the first place, it proposes here to offer these valuable tim- 
ber lands at public sale, after due appraisement; but no provi- 
sion is made in this bill as to the appraisements, or how the ap- 
praisement is to be made, and under what particular conditions. 
Therefore I have an amendment here that I will offer, that the 
appraisement shall be made, if the bill must go into effect and 
pam this House, according to such rules and regulations as may 

2 prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior.” I point that 
out to the gentlemen as one defect. 

Mr. MCRAE. I have already suggested an amendment which 
will cover that. 

Mr. HERMANN. Then, again, Mr. Chairman, this commit- 
tee will discover, by reading section 4, thatit is provided that no- 
tice as to sale shall be given for at least thirty days— 


in anewspaper of general circulation, printed and published at the capital 
of the State or Territory, and shali also be printed, when practicable, ina 
newspaper printed and published in the county and counties in which such 
reservation is situated. 


Now, sir, in a State such as mine, where a reservation has 
recently been made under a proclamation of the President of 
the United States, the extent of that reservation is about 160 
miles in length. In one county the length is nearly 100 miles 
alone. Now, if a wily speculator desired to divert public atten- 
tion from his scheme, he can avail himself of the opportunity 
to Toe the notice in the newspapers at the extreme opposite 
end of that portion of the reservation in which he desired to make 
the purchase of the land, and thereby keep the 1 entirely 
in ignorano of his pu until the land is sold and the title 
is given, without any knowledge by those who could furnish 
sufticient reasons to show why it should not be given. 

I shall offer an amendment that the notice shall be published 
in a newspaper published nearest to the land to be sold in the 
reservation. 

1 call the genomes attention again in reference to the char- 
acter of the land to be withdrawn, where it is proposed— 
that after due examination, if the land shall be better adapted to icul- 
ture, thén the Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of the dent. 
— ne ene to withdraw such lands from the operation of the reserva- 

Now, sir, I call his attention to the fact that in the great West, 
in a great many of these reservations, some of the most valuable 
lands in such reservations are mineral and grazing lands, and 
that the lands contain in many instances no timber upon them 
whatever. Now these lands, by the operation of the reserva- 
tion act, are taken entirely out of the public market, and the 
people are deprived of the privilege of prospecting them, or 
mining on them, and if they have grass, of grazing them and 
utilizing them for that purpose. Therefore, I shalloffer another 
amendment, after the word agriculture,” in line 3, to insert the 
words mining or grazing purposes;” and if it shall be shown 
to the satisfaction of tha Secretary of the Interior that the 
lands are more valuable for mining or for grazing, then he may 
reserve that class of lands from the operation of the bill. 

Then, again, in the same section with rogard to giving notice, 
I propose that the words ‘‘and nearest the land to be restored in 
said reservation” shall be included, in order that ample precau- 
tion may be taken. Then we come to what is, as the gentleman 
from South Dakota has gested, the most villainous portion of 
this dill, the seventh section, which seems to be an amendment 
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proposed 
outside of the forest reservations ma 
lands. Notcontent with denudin e reservations, they pro- 
pa to go outside of them and to give ample opportunity for tak- 

g in unlimited quantities the timber npon those lands which 
is now protected to a certain extent under the law of 1871, re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from South Dakota, which permits 
persons to avail themselves of the timber and stone to the extent 
of the purchase of 160 acres, and no more. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Icall my friend’s attention to the fact that 
this is the introduction of an amendment on a different subject, 
and is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. HERMANN. Yes, it is an amendment on a different sub- 
ject; because the title of the bill states that it is to protect 
public forest reservations,” but on reading the bill it will be dis- 
covered that it really provides for despoiling them, and is against 
the interests of the public, except, it may be, the mill men and 
the large syndicates and great landowners, or speculators and 
capi ts. I wish the bill so amended that it will regard the 
interests of the whole people as well as the more favored few. 

Mr. PICKLER was recognized, and yielded five minutes to 
Mr. SIMPSON. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I will not say that I am sur- 
prised that this bill should be reported from this committee, be- 
cause I have ceased to be surprised at such things happening in 
this House. It only goes to show that what is for the public in- 
terest is usually neglected here, while private interests are care- 
fully looked after and put forward; so that we have very many 
instances where committees report bills of this kind in the in- 
terest, as T believe, of individuals instead of in the interest of 
the public. I read in this report that— 
it becomes. therefore, necessary also to prescribe the manner and methods 
by which the timber growing thereon, the minerals contained therein, the 
water powers furnished by them, and the pasturage within the same shall be 


used, so as not to injure or destroy the primary objects for which these res- 
ervations have been set aside. 


I call attention to the fact that these reservations have been 
set aside for the purpose of holding the moisture and maintain- 
ing the water supply in the interest of agriculture; but this bill 
says that itis for the purpose of fixing the occupancy of these 
lands and developing the mineral resources. Now, I understand 
from gentlemen familiar with the character of those lands that 
there are large coal deposits in those sections, and this appears 
to be a scheme to let in the coal-mining interests, not alone to 

rmit access to the public timber, but also access to the mineral 
55 its, so as to get out the coal. . 

. Speaker, thisis a dangerous measure, Notonly, asthe gen- 
tleman who preceded me said, does itallow the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell timber on the lands in these reservations which have 
been set aside for the special purpose of holding the moisture, but 
also it allows him absolutely to sell the timber on any public 
lands in any part of the United States, and I presume that will 
let in the sawmill men in the State of Arkansas. Now, if the 

ntleman will offer an amendment limiting the operation of this 

ill to the State of Arkansas I will not have any objection, he- 
cause I presume there are swamp lands down there from which 
we might sell the timber and get some benefit from thesale; but 
I shailcertainly object to the provisions of this bill being applied 
to the timber on the public lands throughout the West, because 
I believe that such legislation would simply be in the interest of 
the corporations that are hungering to get possession of the pub- 
lic domain, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Let me ask the gentleman how isthe 
genuine settler—not the 3 about whom the gentleman 
talks, but the genuine settler—how is he going to get wood? In 
my country we cannot get wood to build aschoolhouse or improve 
a public road without going to Oregon [or it. 

. SIMPSON. I understand that under the existing law the 
Secretary has authority to give away the timber that is not val- 
uable, or to let the people take it, for such purposes as the gen- 
tleman suggests. 

Mr. SMI H of Arizona, I have not seen that authority yet. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The existing law covers that completely, and 
there is no necessity for this kind of legislation. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to enter 
my most emphatic protest against this bill. In the State that I 
have the honor in part to represent we have very extensive for- 
ests of timber. We havein that State a reservation withdrawn 
under the forestry act by thelast Administration, and upon that 
reservation is very valuable timber. From my experience and 


by mo committee itself. It bap be that any lands 


disposed of as timber 


observation in these matters I know it to be true that if the 
lumberman is once permitted to go upon a quarter section of 
land, having purchased the stumpage, or the timber from that 
land, he will not confine himself to his proper limits, and it is 
all nonsense to expect that this timber can be preserved at all 
if you let down the bars for a single moment. 


ou might just 


as well turn a dozen wolves into a corral filled with shee 
vee age the wolves to protect the sheep as to expect your 
to rotected if you permit the lum 

ervations at all. 

The only way in which this timber can be preserved and the 
theory upon which these reservations are withdrawn can be 
carried out, is to keep up the bars all the time. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe this bill to be wholly bad in every respect. There is 
no redeeming feature in it from beginning to end with the ex- 
ception of section 5, which authorizes the Secretary of War ‘‘to 
make such details of troops for the purpose of protecting said 
reservation as the Secretary of the Interior may require.” That 
is the only redeeming provision of this most infamous proposi- 
tion. Isay this without any reflection whatever upon the com- 
mittee or upon the gentleman who has presented the bill. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. PICKLER. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. HARTMAN]. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Chairman, very briefly I desire to en- 
ter my protest against the passage of this bill, and especially 
against the passage of section 7, which is infamous in the extreme. 
It means that thousands and tens of thousands of miners all over 
our Western country will be precluded from obtaining the timber 
necessary for the shafts in mines which they are working. It 
means, too, thatsettlers engaged in agriculture, instock-raising, 
and in various other industries pursued in the West will be com- 
pelled either to violate the laws of the United States and become 
timber thieves or else freeze to death, 

Do you want to pass such a bill as this? Already in this 
House a bill has been passed which strikes to the ground one of 
the greatest industries of the West. I want to know whether 
youare going to follow that up h a measure calculated to drive 
our people to become criminals, in order to protect themselves 
from freezing to death during the coming winter? That is the ef- 
feet ot section 7. Yousay to corporations that are able to purchase 
this timber, You may have whatever timber you desire.” But 
at the same time you say to the honest settler, the hard-handed 
miner, or farmer, or stock-raiser, You can not have a foot of 
this timber unless you porches it in competition with these 
corporations; unless you do that you must either steal the tim- 
ber or freeze to death.” 

Mr. PICKLER. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. COFFEEN]. 

Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Chairman, we are glad to get even one 
minute to enter our protest inst this bill. We regret that 
we are obliged to stand here in opposition to a report brought 
in by one of the great committees of this House. But if gentie- 
men will observe the tendency of this discussion and the anxiety 
of every Representative from the West to speak against the 
measure, they must be convinced that the interests involved are 
too great to be allowed to be passed upon in this bill at the pres- 
ent time. In the first place, as has been already pointed out to 
some extent, the bill, while it purports to protect timber, is cal- 
culated in every provision from title to terminus to destroy our 
timber through the operations of corporations and mill-owners 
who are authorized to buy the timber under the provisions of the 
bill. In my own State one of these reservations is almost sufficient 
in area to make two States of the size of Rhode Island. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. MCRAE. I yield to the gentleman from Utah[Mr. Raw- 


LINS]. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Mr. Chairman, the provisionsof this bill, as 
they have a very extensive appliċation, are of the utmost im- 
portance. Section 7 of the bill provides that any timber on the 

ublic lands not within a forest reservation may be sold by or- 

er of the Secretary of the Interior in the same manner as here- 
inafter provided in this act. That prescribes what limitations 
as to the area of timber lands may be disposed of. The other 
provisions of the act to which this refers are to the effect that 
the timber to be sold is to be appraised, and then a notice is to 
be published in some newspaper, and the timber is to be disposed 
of to the highest bidder. A 

Now, Mr. Chairman, under the provisions of this act all the 
timber upon the public lands in the Territory of Utah, and in fact 
the timber throughout the entire West upon the public lands, 
may be disposed of to a single corporation; in fact, a mono oy 
might be enabled under the provisions of the bill to contro. 
of the timber upon all of the public lands not reserved under the 
other provisions of this act, 

The effect of this section 7 is to repeal all existing law per- 
mitting the taking of timber in any manner that bas been speci- 
fied, because the last provision of that paragraph is: 

No timber on the public lands shall be disposed of except in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. 

In my Territory a settler going on the public lands 200 miles 
away from a land office would not be permitted under the law 


and 
ber 
rmen to go upon the res- 
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to take a stick of timber for the erection of a house or the build- 
ing of a fence unless he has first obtained somebody’s permis- 
sion to appraise the timber, and thenadvertise it in some news- 
paper perhaps 200 miles farther away, and after it has been so 
advertised puts in his bid at the land office. And, in fact, it 
would be absolutely impossible under the provisions of this act 
for any single resident or bona fide settler on the public lands 
to acquire title lawfully to any timber on the public lands any- 
where, but it would be an inducement to monopolies to gobb 
it all up and dispose of it to the ple at such prices as they 
themselves may dictate. There is no restriction in the act asit 
stands. 

While, then, there are some of the provisions of the bill that 
may be desirable, at the same time section 7 is so objectionable 
that it should be stricken from the bill. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Ir. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the Clerk to read a 
rt of the act of March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal tim- 
r-culture laws, and for other purposes,” for the purpose of 

showing just what the law provides, and I ask the attention of 
the committee to this citation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In the States of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota, Wyoming, and the District of Alaska, and the gold and silver regions 
of Nevada and the Territory of Utah, in any criminal prosecution or civil ac- 
tion by the United States for a trespass on such public timber lands or to 
recover timber or lumber cut thereon, it shall be a defense if the defendant 
shall show that the said timber was so cut or removed from the timber lands 
for use in such State or Territory by a resident thereof for agricultural, 
mining, manufacturing, or domestic pu: s under rules and regulations 
made and prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior and has not been trans- 
ported out of the same. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, that statute discloses, as it 
seems to me, I respectfully submit, the reason for a large part of 
the objections here urged against the pending bill. The bill 
will, in effect, repeal this act. These seven States, under the 
proin pne of that law, have immunity against criminal prosecu- 

ons or civil actions for all kinds of trespasses upon the public 
domain, whether with or without forests, and under that law 
thousands of dollars’ worth of valuable timber are being taken 
annually and appropriated by the people whose Representatives 
oppose this bill, mostly by authority it is true, but by men who 
are able to pay for it, and who ought to be required to pay for it 
when manufactured, 

If [ saw fit to answer in the spirit these gentlemen have ar- 
gued I would say they object because the bill takes away a spe- 
cial privilege to their corporations. They have denounced the 
measure as an outrage. One of them speaks with such fervor 
that we were led to believe that the old homestead oak was 
threatened. I expected him to declaim that old poem of Mor- 
ris’s, “ Woodman, spare that tree.” Another with equal em- 

hasis denounced all forest reserves as frauds upon the people. 

he one seems to me to be an answer to the other; but they will 
vote together against the bill. 

The gentleman from Kansas, whose State is without timber 
and whose lands must be irrigated, 175 those who would destroy 
all forest reserves in denouncing it as an outrage. I appeal to 
every member who desires to preserve our forests for future 
5 and wants to save them from destruction, to stand 

y this bill. If section 7 is objectionable and the pill can be 
passed now without it, let it be voted down. That was nota 
part of the bill as I introduced it. I believe it right, however, 
and would like to see it adopted, but I would not endanger the 
other features for it. This bill, Mr. Chairman, does not in the 
slightest degree affect the State thatI in part represent, or any 
of the Southern country. We have no forest reservations 
there, and are likely to have none soon. We have an abund- 
anceof both timber and water. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the ple of Nebraska and Kansas, and 
in the arid regions generally, are interested in having these for- 
ests preserved and perpetuated, whether their Representatives 
favor it or not. They can not be preserved if you leave the ripe 
trees to decay and die, and the young trees to dwarf for want of 
room to grow. There is a certain amount of cutting necessary 
in these forests to make them thrive and prosper. I want them 
perpetual and continuous. Authority to see that itis not abused 
must be given to some one. We seek now to give it to the Inte- 
rior Department. I would not consent to have 17,000,000 acres 
of public domain dedicated as a park upon which our citizens 
could not go, upon which no miner could prospect, and no herds- 
man could carry his flock. No, I want the forests utilized for all 
legitimate purposes not inconsistent with the promotion of the 

rowth of the timber cover. Let prospectors, miners, farmers, 

erdsmen, and all American citizens, under proper restrictions, 
enter and labor, do their mining, cutting that timber which 
is authorized to be cut, and no other. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 


XXV—153 


Mr. MORAE. If itis only i. question, I will yield. 


Mr. PICKLER. If this passes, it will prevent settlers 
from ob timber for their own purposes without paying 
for it, will it not? 

Mr. MCRAE. It will not. This bill was drafted with refer- 
ence to the regulations already existing, and with no purpose 
2 injure settlers. The Department regulations will protect 
them. 

Mr. PICKLER. No, but I beg the gentleman's pardon 

Mr. MCRAE. I have agreed with the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. RAWLINS], that the amendment he suggests, giving set- 
tlers the right to cut timber for firewood and other domestic 
uses, asis nowallowed by present regulations, may be adopted so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. PICKLER. This amendment says it shall not be dis- 
posed of in any other manner 

Mr. MCRAE. Instead of proposing fair amendments, you gen- 
tlemen have, in the face of the amendments suggested, spent all 

our time denouncing the bill.as unjust and infamous. You 
8 not sought to get it amended. You have aimed your talk 
at the immaterial parts to consume time. These arguments 
have come from gentlemen who have special timber privileges 
already, and who desire those privileges continued. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill substantially meets the approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the approval of the American 
Forestry Association, which has friends in every State in this 
Union from Maine to California, and from Washington to Florida. 
I hope soon to see an organization in every State. Iam a con- 
vert to forest reserves. 

The people are determined that they shall be protected. I 
trust this ngea will authorize some Department to protect 
them, and will give the necessary power to make proper regu- 
lations to control them. If you permit this matter to go on as 
it is now, you will find that timber depredations will increase, 
fires will become more frequent, and the forests will be eventu- 
ally destroyed. Millions of dollars’ worth of the finest timber 
is being stolen and given away, and the forests will be worthless 
to those of the second and third generations after us. f 

So far as section 7 is concerned, if that is all the objection, let 
it goout. The bill asI introduced it was for the purpose of 
protecting forest reserves and nothing else. The suggestion 
with reference to that section was made by the Interior Depart- 
ment, and is only proposed asan amendment, and will have to be 
adopted by the House before it becomes a part of the bill. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Is it not true that thes> forest reserves 
will be abundantly protected under the provisions of the law em- 
bodying the same protection that section 4 of this act gives, 
under which the Secretary of the Interior is permitted toemploy 
the military forces of the United States? Why can not these 
reserves be sufficiently protected in that way? 

Mr. MCRAE. I understand the gentleman’s question, and I 
will say in reply that that will not be sufficient. The Depart- 
ment ought to have that aid, but, Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied 
that 17,000,000 acres of land, with the ssibility and perhaps 
the certainty that more reservations will be made, can not be pro- 
tected entirely by the military and in no other way unless there 
is some revenue yielded from them. I undertake to say thatthe 
American Congress will not and ought not to appropriate an- 
nually 1 sums of money to guard and protect these forests, 
when the forests themselves can be made more than self-sustain- 
ing by the sale of timber, the cutting of which will improve 
rather than injure the forests. As long as free permits are 
granted, the favored few will not consent to buy. Itis not true 
that this bill is in the interest of capitalists and monopolists. 

I hurl back all such charges. Whether intentio or not, 

ou who oppose this bill are the aides of the monopolists who 
bare had the speciai privilege of cutting Government timber 
for nothing. ou will deceive ot by denouncing those 
benefited by your at ene if successful, 

Mr. PICKLER. ill the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly. 

Mr. PICKLER. You say that the Secretary of the Interior 
reported favorably upon this bill. Now, I desire to ask if sec- 
tion 7 has not been added to the bill since the recommendation 
of Secretary Noble? 

Mr. MCRAE. The print of the bill shows that. The gentle- 
man knows that section 7 is an amendment pending. i 

Mr. PICKLER. Then the Secretary of the Interior did not 
recommend section 7? 

Mr. MCRAE. I did not say that the late Secretary recom- 
mended it. It was suggested by the present Secretary of the 
Interior, and itis along thesame lines often voted by this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


The time for 83 debate has expired, and the Clerk will now 
read the bill by sections. 

Mr. MCRAE. I hope that we may now proceed in an orderly 
manner in the consideration of the bill by sections. 

Mr. HERMANN. A eee inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman state it. 

Mr. HERMANN. Idesire to know whetherit will be in order 
at this stage of the proceedings to make a point of order on any 
part of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks no point of order can be 
made now. A point of order can be made on a section as it is 
reached and read, The Clerk will report the first section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That all public lands heretofore set apart and reserved by the President of 


the United States under the prov:sionsof the act approved March 8, 1891, or 
that may hereafter be set aside and reserved as public forest reservations, 
shall be, as far as practicable, controlled and tered in accordance 
‘with the provisions of this act. 5 

Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to section 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all in the bill after the words “eighteen hundred and ninety- 
one,” section 1, line5, and insert. are hereby returned to the general publ 
domain and reopened for settlement the same asif iamation of their res- 
ervation under said act had not been made: Pr. That the provisions 
of this tirst section shall not apply to reservations in the States of California 
and Oregon and State of Washington heretofore made.” 


Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment contains a 
section (2) which should also have been read. The p of 
my amendment is to strike out all of the bill following the de- 
scription in the beginning of this bill, of the reservations named, 
and remand these reservations back to the public domain and 
open them again for settlement, except in the three States I 
have mentioned. That is as far as I hive beenable to learn that 
Representatives desire their reservations to be retained. 

In speaking to this amendment, I wish first to say a word in 
reference to the general tenor of the bill, since this amend- 
ma strikes out all except the descriptive part following the 

tle. 

I have added the State of Washington to those in which the 
provisions of section Ishall not apply, at the request of the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. DOOLITTLE]. 

So far as the general merits of the bill being satisfactory, it 
is well shown by this discussion already that the ple of the 
West are almost unanimous in opposition to the bill; and, there- 
fore, we desire to strike out these objectionable features by this 


amendment. 

The chief purpose, the gist, and the main point of the bill, 
Mr. Chairman, is to provide for the sale of the timber on these 
reservations. The proclamations of the President were to re- 
serve the timber on the forest reservations. The law for cre- 
ating reservations is very imperfect; and all the provisions made 
for these forest reservations have been contained in a single 
sentence in our entire body of statutes, without giving even the 
purpose for which they are reserved. I think that ought to be 
i also, and section 2 of my amendment will reach that 
result. 
ho PICKLER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 

n? 

Mr. COFFEEN. Yes, if it is brief. 

Mr. PICKLER. Section 6 provides that any public lands em- 
braced within the limits of the forest reservation, which after 
due examination shall be found better adapted to agriculture 
than fo:est uses, may be restored to the public domain upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr.COFFEEN. We have had a sufficient examination in the 
State of Wyoming and we want them opened for settlement. 

Mr. PIC R. The gentleman wants to open the reserva- 
tions that have already been set apart for forestry purposes, 
would not the effect of that be to open the National Park for 
settlement? 

Mr. COFFEEN. No, not the National Park, but the new res- 
ervation for park extension so called. I wish yet to discuss the 
whole question of these reservations in our State, but so faras 
the Nation Park extension reservation is concerned, called in 
the committees’s report, the Yellowstone Park extension reserva- 
tion, it blocks ress and does not facilitate development. 

Mr. HERMANN. What Statesdo you exclude from the oper- 
ation of your amendment? 

Mr. COFFEEN. All that request to be excluded. 

Mr. HERMANN. Then have it understood that the State of 

on is excluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has e 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If I can be recognized I 
five minutes to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. COFFEEN. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I rise to oppose the amendment. 


yield 
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‘The CHAIRMAN. recognized. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now, I yield my tive minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. COFFEEN. I am very much obliged to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to go on a few minutes further on this. 
I feel embarrassed with the situation of undertaking to show to 
this American Congress in five minutes whether or not weshould 


The gentleman from Illinois is 


pass this bill providing for the sale of the publie forests of our 
country. Section 7 applies to all of the lands outside of the res- 
pee and the other sections apply to the reservations them- 
selves. 

Think of it a moment! The settlers are already provided for. 
The laws as they now exist give tne settlers opportunity to pro- 
vide for themselves, and the very section that was re.d here by 
request of the gentleman who proposes this bill provides very 
clearly that the settlers shall have opportunity to protect them- 
selves and a valid de‘ense in court for taking timber for their 
necessities, while at the same time it specifically cuts off the 
railroads and practically all other too powerful organizations 
from having any enlarged rights; so that the law of 1891 is cor- 
rect in this regard as it now stands. Let the House remember 
that. But this pending bill goes on and provides for selling the 
forests off the reservations, when in fact the only excuse for pro- 
claiming those reservations was that the forests might be pre- 
served; and when you tke out of this bill the privilege of eine 
that timber there is not enough left to amount toa last year’s 
robin's nest with all the mud and sticks taken out of it. 

Is it fair for any gentleman to stand on this floor and try to por- 
suade members from the Eastern and the Middle States that gen- 
tlemen who come here fromthe West by the votes of the settlers 
to represent their rights and their interests are not intelligent 
or proper Representatives in their efforts to proiect those rights? 
They are not here in the interestof monopoly. They have come 
before you for the > purpose of protecting the rights of the people 
in those portions of the country which they understand agreat 
deal better than anyone who has not had experience there. 

Mr. HERMANN. I understand that your bill applies only to 
some particular States that are now named? 

Mr. COFFEEN. It provides for remanding all these reserva- 
tions back to the public domain for settlement and use, except 
in the States named, Oregon, California, and Washington. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Does itinterfere with the National Park? 

Mr. COFFEEN. No, the National Park, however, is in the 
State of Wyoming, and yet Wyoming has never been properly 
heard upon this floor on the subject of changing the boundaries 
of that park. That National Park was wisely set apart in the early 
days, and if now you are gongso add, by a hasty and ill-con- 
sidered 1 enough land to equal two of the smaller 
States of the Union, if you are going to make that additional re- 
servation, with the view of hastily enlarging the National Park, 

ou are not acting in the interests of the settlers. Instead of 

elping the poor settler,” you are limiting, cramping, pre- 
venting the development of that portion of our State. Fur 3 
this forest reservation. so called, in the Basin country next to 
the park is a reservation where irrigation does not require it, 
where the streams are large and abundant, and where the land 
was reserved originally by the Presidents proclamation not for 
irrigation purposes, but with the idea that it might be needed 
toadd to that park, and serene to prevent certain railroads 
from reaching that park in Wyoming Territory. Later, 
when this question comes up, I shall have something to say in 
reference to the National Park and its boundaries. 

Mr. PICKLER was recognized, and yielded to Mr. BELL of 
Colorado. 

Mr. BELL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, we 
have in Colorado a couple of reservations. We understood in 
that State when those reservations were put upon us that they 
were declared for the purpose of preserving the snow and thereby 
conserving the water supply of the streams. When they were 
put upon us no member of Congress and no member of the Sen- 
ate from that region was notified; and [ wish to say that in the 
State of Colorado those reservations are locited in such a way as 
to take in farms, to take in settlers, and in one county in particu- 
lar they do not leave a single stick of timber outside of the reser- 
vation line, so that from the day thatreservation was declared 
every settler in the county has had to steal every stick of timbar 
that gone into his stove or his fireplace. ughter.] 

The settlers have petitioned the Government, but they have 
been unable to effect anything. Not only that, but there have 
been declared in a State reservation over a quarter million acres 
of land that has nota stick of timber or b upon it. My friend 
[Mr. CorrEEN]isright. These reservations ought to be knocked 
out of existence. The purpose for which they were intended 
was not subserved. In Colorado they have done us no good what- 
ever. Inother reservations they have taken in the coal fields, 
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they have taken in the mining claims, they have taken the coun- 
where the people were prospecting, and have said to them, 
* You can not go upon that land.” They have taken it without 
our consent. They have got over 800,000 acres laid off rightin 
the center of the greatest coal and mining region of the world. 

You stand upon the mountain top there and look into perhaps 

greatest anthracite coal fields in the world. There are 
there a hundred thousand or two hundred thousand aeres of 
land just as good as any that is located, but not a man is per- 
mitted to go upon that land. So far as the snow is concerned, 
there is abundance in all of that country when the snow is melt- 
ing among the timbers and even outside the timber line. Thess 
reservations have been located, and men of our own State have 
recommended the reservation who know nothing about the con- 
servation of the water. In that country the water is only con- 
served by the snows that drift into the canons and that the sun 
can not reach. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, it is very evident that we shall 
not be able to get a vote on the bill during this morning hour. 
The last gentleman complains that when these forest reservations 
are made under existing law there is no authority given to the 
President to restore them to the public dom in even if he finds 
he has made a mistake. We seek by this bill to remedy that 
difficulty by giving the President power to restore to the public 
dom ins any land that may be more valuable for agricultural 
than 5 and also to declare distinctly the pur- 
poses for which reservations shall be made. The gentleman 
eompliins because President Harrison made a mistake in de- 
claring a reservation in his State, but refuses to give the Presi- 
dent authority to correct it. If he will read the sixth section 
he will find that express authority is given the President to do 
exactly what he says ought to be done. 

Mr. HERM: - He 2 has that power. 

Mr. MCRAE. He has no such power. 

Mr. HERMANN. The Attorney-General has decided that, 
on satisfactory proof, the President may revoke any portion ofa 
proclamation declaring lands in a state of reservation. 

Mr. MCRAE, I do not yield, Mr. S er. I believe that 
the American Congress and the American le are deter- 
mined that the great forests of this country be preserved 
for the main purposes stated in this bill. 

Mr. PICKLER. To that we all agree. 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes, you all agree to that; but when we ask 
ey to put the agreement into law we find that the favored 

tates stand in the way and denounce the effort on the part of 
those not interested as insincere. 

The American people have come to the conclusion that their 
forests shall bo preserved. If gentlemen will oppose a rea- 
sonable and TERS billsuch as this, suggested by the committee 
and approved by the Interior Department under two Administra- 
tions, then I pledge myself to insist apon repealing the umend- 
ment to the act of March3, 1891, and taking from their people the 
granted privilege of tres ing upon such reservations. the 
amendments suggested this morning we have in good faith un- 
dertaken to meet every objection that can reasonably be urged 
against the bill. There has never been the slightest disposition 
on my part to interfere with the settler. the miner, the farmer, 
555 herdsman, or anybody else in the vicinity of these reserva- 

ons 

I would not propose anything that would prevent the honest 
settlers of the country Irom going upon these reservations for 
legitimate purposes. I have always stood up for the rights of 
thesettlers when their rights were involved, but Ido not intend, 
if I can prevent, to have our forests ruined by those who depre- 
date in their name. I call upon the Representatives in this Con- 
gress, from the East as well as the West, from the North as well 
as the South, to look into this question, to give it their atten- 
tion, and when the bill comes up again, as I hope it will soon, 
give it an earnest support and thereby aid in the protection of 
our forests, in which the whole country is so deeply interested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The morning hour has expired and the 
Committee of the Whole must rise. j 

The Committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 119) to protect forest reser- 
vations, had come to no resolution thereon. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION, 


ThesPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the bill which 
now comes up as the special order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitiel “An act to 
of Chinese persons 


bit the coming 
into the United States,“ approved 5, 1882. 


Mr. HITT obtained the foo. 


The SPEAKER. Before the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


aa proceeds the gentleman from Kentucky desires to 
notice. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. COX] has given notice of his purpose to call up for con- 
sideration to-morrow the bill known as the banking bill, entitled 
“A bill for the better control of ani to protect the safety of na- 
tional banks.” Of course if that bill were culled up there would 
be a contlict between it and the bill now under consideration. 
He has, however, agreed that ho will not call up that bill to- 
morrow, but will cons:nt to its postponement until Saturday. 
Hence I desire to give notice th :t to morrow «ft -rnoon at 4o’clock 
I will move the previous question on the bill now under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. GEARY. Isuggest that there should be some arrange- 
ment by which the time may be equally divided between the 
two sides on this question. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. If necessary, we can have an 
evening session. 

; Mr: SPRINGER and others. Oh, no; there is no necessity 
or that. 8 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I desire to inquire whether 
the amendments which were suggested by my friend from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARY] are now pending. 


vea 


Mr. GEARY. I will offer them now. 

Mr. RAYNER. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. Is there 
any consent asked from the House as to closing the debate. If 
50, I object. 


TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky merely gives 
notice that he will demand the previous question to-morrow 
afternoon at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I think the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GEARY] is correct in suggesting that the time 
should be equally divided, taking into consideration the time 
already consumed. 

Mr. GEARY. Then it is understood that the time is to be 
equally divided. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, in the absence of any agreement 
on the floor, the Chair will endeavor to divide the time equally 
between the friends and the opponents of the measure, giving 
preference, of course, to members of the committee. 

Mr. BOWERS of California, The banking bill can 
until Monday, so as to allow us more time for debate on 
tion. I would like a chance to be heard. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I ask my friend from-Cali- 
fornia whether he now offers the amendments he has already 
suggested? 5 

r. GEARY. I will offer them now. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, are the amend- 
ments considered as pending? 

The SPEAKER. There are no amendments yet pending, as 
the Chair is informed. The amendments cın be offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY] whenever he has the 
floor. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] is now entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, the measure now before the House 
suspending the law which requires the immediate expulsion of 
Chinese laborers, and giving them six months to register, is 


over 
ques- 


made by the extr.ord circumstances which have 
followed the of what is called the act. Some 
parts of that law contain provisions of such un ed harsh- 


ness, provisions which it was never e ted would be enforced 
that now, when we come face to face with the cruel fact of legal 
obligation on the part of public office.s to at once enforce them 
und the frightful consequences that are befo e us, it is necessar 
for Congress to interpose. Every Chinese laborer in the United 
States not registered May 6, 1893, is to be impr.soned and ban- 
ished—no evidence, no trial, the law itself makesall guilty. By 
that law 80,000, perhaps 109,000. persons, ully followin 
their occupations in the United States, are required to Daali 
to-day, carried away to prison for a term of not more than one 
year, and expelledfrom the country. They are made outlaws. 

That is the law; and the reason why it has not already been 
enforced, why this dragonade has not begun, is because men 
will not do this work gratis and there is no money appropri ited 
to pay them for it. Yet we all know that the greater part of 
these people are entitled to remain under our former laws, 
severe as they were, and under the treaty which was made after 
they came. 

This act, the operation of which in the bare naming shocks 
the moral sense, is, in addition toits intrinsic character, a gross, 
palpable, and declared violation of the national faith pledged in 
a treaty, which said in article II: 


Chinese laborers who are now in the United States shall be allowed to 
and come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded all the 
— . — immunities and exemptions which are accorded to citi- 
Zens subjects of the most favored nation. 


` 
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Co should pass this bill which the committee have re- 
ported, aud which willfor atime lift the hand of law from these 
victima and give them an opportunity to escape its proscription, 
almost as harsh as that of Sylla. Recollect there is no option 
of officers, no discretion of the judge, no power of relief, no es- 
cape for the victim, though he may have the clearest proof of 
his right to remain. The time for proof is past. Harsh as were 
the provisions of the law as to proof of title toremain, these pro- 
visions have ceased to operate. The presumption of innocence 
that always accompanies an American citizen was taken away 
from these people under the anti-Chinese laws, and they were 
assumed to be guilty until they proved their innocence. But 
now, since the 6th of May last, there is no longer an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing—only for judgment. They are 2 
the law itself. They are all guilty, and there is no possibility 
of proof to the contr I think it is enough to merely state 
this fact to commend the bill to every legislator here. 

Mr. Speaker, the only question that has been raised in the dis- 
cussion thus far in opposition, which was entirely collateral and 
political, has been touching some amendments adding new and 
severe methods in our treatment of these people. While I be- 
believe that the Geary law was a violation of public faith, and, 
therefore, I could not supportit, yet itis the law. It binds us 
and all to obedience. But I am still free to refuse to add new 
indignity and new breaches of faith. I believe our highest duty 
is to obey the laws of God and keep faith. 

Now, there are very serious, practical considerations which 
confront us atevery step as we proceed with this matter. Such 
a wholesale deportation of these people would of course immedi- 
ately bring a rupture with the Chinese Government. The pas- 
sage of alaw which conflicts with the treaty, but which is not 
followed by any action, or considerable result in fact, while it 
may be an offensive breach of publicfaith, would not necessarily 
involve an immediate conflict or rupture. But a violent depor- 
tation of this host to China must necessarily and certainly bring 
about a rupture. I have said that it wasa violation of the treaty. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY] went through the 
form of an apparent argument on yesterday, denying thatit was 
a violation of the treaty, questioning the authority of the Su- 
preme Court, as he questioned the estimates of the Secretary of 
iha ey and the returns of the census when they did not 
suit him. 

The plain words of the treaty and the law are in such bold 
conflict, so simple, so direct, that no schoolboy could make a 
mistake. But the whole question is settled for us by the high- 
est authority in the land. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared that the provisions of the act of 1888, which 
are incorporated in this act, are “in contravention of express 
stipulations of the treaty of 1868 and of the supplemental treaty 
of 1880.” That ends that question. No American can argue fur- 
ther, for the court has already said that it violated public faith. 

The court did not comment upon or censure this humiliating 
action of Congress. They only said in dignified restraint: 
wisdom and poliey or the justice of tho easures enacted oy Congress in the 
exercise of the power confided to it by the Constitution over this subject. 

That was as far as that grave tribunal would go in rebuking 
a breach of faith by a codrdinate branch of the Government. 
But let me read from the language of an eminent jurist, Justice 
Brewer, of that court, used by him on the same day, May 15 
last, with regard to this law, which he styled “this greater 
wrong by which a hundred thousand people are subject to arrest 
and forcible deportation from the country.” 

He closed his able opinion with these stinging words concern- 
ing the Geary law: 

In view of this enactment of the highest legislative body of the foremost 
Christian nation— 

Gentlemen may postpone their blushes of modesty until Tread 

the next line and then they may blush for another reason— 


may not the faithful Chinese disciple of Confucius fairly ask, “Why do 
they send missionaries here?“ 7 


And Chief Justice Fuller says: 


It contains within it the germs of the assertion of an unlimited and arbi- 
power in general, incompatible with the immutable principles of jus- 
tice, inconsistent with the nature of our Government. 

Those are not my words. They are the solemn and carefully 
weighed declarations of the great jurists who compose the high- 
est tribunal in the world. 

Now, the Chinese Government, inits protest against the 8 
law, has called pointed attention to all this, for they are shrew: 
statesmen, prompt to take advantage of any opportunity. They 
call attention to the fact that it was not only by plain argument a 
violation of the treaty stipulations, but was so declared by our 
own Government through its last and agnet judicial organ. 

ese Government 


Some of you may have observed how the 


is of late proceeding upon the theory that we have disregarded 
the treaty, and they may now declare it null or not, as they please. 
TORY Ro masters of the situation as between the two countries, 
We have violated a treaty, but we by public law are still bound 
by it, while they will contend that they are free to maintain or 
discard it. That treaty was drawn by American statesmen, 80 
as to give great advantages to Americans, and was sent to China 
where after negotiation it was agreed to. We put into it these 
provisions to guarantee to Chinese laborers in the United States 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities of subjects and citizens 
of the most favored nation. Anyone who reads this law knows 
how that promise has been kept. 

But how great are the advantages we receive from them in 
compensation. Why,an American who goes to China does not 
merely receive the privileges we grant here to Chinamen, the 
rights of the citizens or subject of the most favored nation, 
Far more than that—far more than we will grant to anyone— 
more than we permit to the British Ambassador. The immuni- 
ties and privileges of an American in China, as guarantied to 
him by this treaty, are almost unbounded. From the moment 
he lands he is made independent of all the laws of the country. 
He may murder the first man he meets, he may burn houses, he 
may assault, destroy, wound, rob, and no Chinese judge can touch 
him. That is the high privilege we have exacted to the last let- 
ter under the provisions of the treaty forevery American, from 
the drunken sailor to the great merchant or the missionary. 

All that Chinese officers can do is to carefully restrain the of- 
fender and carry him to the United States consul, who is the 
absolute judge and passes upon all matters concerning Ameri- 
cans according to the laws of the United States, which often he 
knows very little about. Besides this extra territoriality of 
Americans, in trade, in all of the privileges touching our ships, 
in rights of residence, port dues, tariffs, we have secured every 
advantage which has been given to any others and many that 
are special. Let me allude to one, as shown in a recent occur- 
rence, which will also show how near we are to losing all advan- 
tages of every kind in China by the termination of the treaty, 
which China is plainly intending to formally denounce when the 
hour strikes. 

Along the Chinese coast there are three msin lines of steamers, 
two English and one Chinese. Heretofore rice and otherarticles 
of merchandise, carried from one port to another, were subject 
to the same duty, whatever the vessel. By the treaty of 1880 
between the United States and China, it was stipulated that this 
same rule should prevail for American vessels as for Chinese. 
By the “favored nation” clause the same right would accrue to 
citizens of other nations having treaties with China containing 
that clause. 

Last year the rice which went by the two English lines still 
continued to pay the accustomed duty, but what came by the 
China Steamship Company was admitted free. Complaint was 
made by the English, and Lord Rosebery, the British minister 
of foreign affairs, protested, on the basis of the article in the 
American-Chinese treaty of 1880, which granted special privi- 
leges to Americans to which the English were also entitled 
under the most favored nation clause in their treaty with China. 
In reply, he was reminded by the foreign office of China that 
that treaty had been broken and abrogated by the United States, 
and therefore the rights under it had lapsed. 

China does not want to be bound by this treaty; she will soon 
escape it; we are making opportunities and grounds for her to 
do it, and then we will have, in the rupture certain to come from 
the enforcement of this act, complete nonintercourse. What 
then? Americans, merchants, missionaries—all must leave. 
Where will be our twenty-four millions annually of trade? But 
we must buy fromthem. Wehave 5 may g that they 
must buy from us, but who conceives of the ibility of the 
American people doing without tea—ten millions worth this 


ear? 
7 Mr. MAGUIRE. Get it from Paraguay. 

Mr. HITT. Or without silk? Shall we buy these things at 
London, through English merchants, at their own price? 

Mr. LOUD. Do you think they will refuse to sell tea, if we 
are willing to pay for it? 

Mr. HITT. I think the Chinese Government have indicated 
in many ways that as soon as it is prudent they will restore the, 
old nonintercourse with ours and every other country. I think 
they will be glad to do it, when they can do it safely. Recollect 
all these treaties were originally forced upon China by the com- 
mon interests and forces of all Western and European nations 
acting together, and are sustained in that way. China considers 
the question of trade as vastly inferior to the question of national 
existence. The greni powers chiefly interested in China are 
Great Britain and Russia, France and the United States. The 
United States is the only one of which China has not been jealous 
and suspicious as not trying to despoil and plunder China. 
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Russia has taken vast provinces on the northeast and Kultcha 


on the northwest. England has taken the Burmese country 
on the south and is pushing into the Thibetan and Pamir regions 
in the southwest. France has taken from China the Tonquin 
provinces on the southeast. They stand around waiting to seize 
jnd dismember that empire piece by psoe: Do not Chinese 
statesmen see this? They are eager to be free from this whole 
body of foreign interference. ur nation alone, the United 
States, for many years was held in exceptional friendly regard; 
our A gd have had every privilege, and there was cordial good 
feeling. 


Atone time there was reason to believe that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment intended to give to Americans, largely, the vast busi- 
ness of supplies in the construction of the newly projected rail- 
road system, which will require at least a hundred millions worth 
of material. But in the meanwhile Congress has done every- 
9 to prevent this. We have so insulted, harassed, wounded 
the dignity of that empire that American credit and influence 
have gradually disappeared. The great banking house of Rus- 
sell, that stood with Government backing for sixty years, has 
poa down. The American flag on lines of steamers penetrating 

ar into China has gone. 

The American merchants have many of them gone. Our trade 
grows precarious. American foreigners are disliked by the 
people. The rulers haye become chilled to us by our contempt- 
uous treatment. The missionaries are to-day protected by troops 
under the very treaty that we are violating by this law. In the 
popas of yesterday arə accounts of disturbances in which the 

ves of the missionaries are at this hour trembling in the bal- 
ance, and they are now being protected under the clauses of this 


Mr. MAGUIRE. How can you say that we have violated that 
treaty, when we have simply paed an act respecting the resi- 
dence of Chinese here in accordance with the expressed provi- 
sions of the treaty itself? 

Mr. HITT. The answerto the gentleman is very simple, com- 
plete, and conclusive. I did not have the assurance to deem it 
necessary for me to make an argument orexplanation to support 
the Supreme Court or give new reasons stronger than those 
learned and venerable men of the aves Court presented, who 
8 age this law is a violation of the express stipulations of 

e “ 

Mr. GUIRE. Then you rest your opinion not upon your 
own judgment, but submit to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. HITT. Long before that, when the bill wasintroduced, 
before the law was passed, I expressed to this House with as 
great fullness and energy as the time of that short debate would 
permit, my convictions as to the immorality and the bad faith 
of a measure that violated a treaty and the public conscience. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Was the provision of the treaty called to 
the attention of the Supreme Court or mentioned in its decision? 

Mr. HITT. I did not argue the question there. My duty 
ended here. The duty of the Supreme Court came afterwards 


and they fulfilled it, declaring the act to be in contravention of 


the treaty. They did this in deciding a case which had turned 
on that very point in the court below. 

Mr. HARTMAN, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
just one question? 

Mr. HITT. Certainly, I will; although I desire to go on, and 
have not much time. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Is it not.a fact that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in that matter was simply an obiter dictum, and not 
a decision of any question that was presented before them for 
decision? 

Mr. HITT. Thesame opinion expressed by the Supreme Court 
there is again implied in every line of the recent decision on 
the 3 last May. It was referred to again and again by 
the members of the court as the 5 7 of the Supreme Court. 
That declaration of the Supreme Court formed the basis of the 
protest of the Chinese minister against the Geary law. 

Now, I do not want to take up the time of the House longer 
with so plain a tale. I have mentioned these facts to show, not 
only that we should suspend this law for six months, but we 
ought to add no more amendments to make the Geary act more 
stringent. By each of them we commit another willful and pot 
pable breach of faith. I know the pressure may be great, ut 
we must have courage enough to heed conscience and faith with 
all the world, keep faith as we exact it. We have exacted every 
3 the last tittle of our right that was called for by that 
treaty, in all claims against China, often with armed vessels. 

But we will not do that much longer, for the Chinese armored 
fleet is becoming larger than ours, and that kind of reasoning 
will not always prevail. Congress has been embarrassed to dis- 


pose of the large overpayments of money made by China on our 
claims—claims backed with guns. 

But there is something seronger than guns, there is some- 
thing as important as carrying Western Congressional districts; 
it is the obligation of national honor, the renee toro of public 
faith solemnly plighted, the observance of moral law, which is 
the strength and glory ofa government. Let us stand by the 
truth and refuse these proposed amendments which are new 
breaches of faith. 

Let us lay a merciful hand for a little while on these unhappy 

ple and prevent a new dragonade. If it could be carried out 
t would be a curse, for it would impair the prosperity of large 
regions of the count Not only to them, but I believe it w: 
be disastrous to us all. It would degrade us in the eyes of man- 
kind. It will come back to plague us. No wrong can bring bless- 
ings; and I trust this House will rise to the height of this ques- 
tion and consider it as greater than the limits of a Congressional 
district anda State election or local politics, as one that involves 
the interests, the honor, and the glory or shame of the whole 
Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, there was mention madeon yesterday by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. GEARY] of certain petitions from 
various parts of the country sent by churches. One has been 
sent to me by 7,000 members of the Methodist Church and their 
pastors in the State of Washington, the conference being held 
at Seattle. I deemed it due to those men to have their petition 
brought before the American Congress, andI have presented it, 
as shown by the RECORD of yesterday. I was astounded when 
thatintelligent gentleman yesterday, referring to these petitions 
for the repeal of the Geary law, spoke so harshly of the interfer- 
ence of the church in politics. 

I did not know that this bill was mere politics; I thought it 
was legislation [laughter], and I did not know that belonging to 
a Christian church, or being associated in Christian fellowship, 
disqualified men for taking an interest in the honor of their 
country and in public morality. [Applause.] I brought that 
petition in here and I think it should be treated with all the re- 
spect due to the petitioners and due to that sacred right of peti- 
tion, long ago in memorable days vindicated and gloriously se- 
cured on the floor of this House by John Quincy Adams, a right 
which I hope will forever remain unchallenged, the right of 
every American citizen, whether he be Christian or p > 
whether he be a member of a church or an atheist, the right of 
petition, the right of prayer. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Did Mr. GEARY on yesterday challenge the 
right of a Christian as a citizen to petition, or did he question 
simply his right to petition as a member of a church? 

155 r. 9 Mr. GEARY is present and can probably speak for 
mself. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I thought he was not present. 

Mr. HITT. Mr.Greary’sstatement was very clear, He spoke 
of “ecclesiastical” and church interference, and I have spoken 
of the subject in general terms, as he did. My colleague on the 
committee [Mr. GEARY] and myself have discussed these and 
many questions together in committee. 

Mr. GEARY. Ifthe 2288 will permit me, I think he bas 
now fallen into error. I distinctly said this: That a member of 
a church asa citizen had the same right of petition as any other 
citizen, but that he had no right to come to this body backing 
himself up with the power and might of his church organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. HITT. To that I reply that a whole church association 
has the right; that I had the honor to present to this body, and 
I believe almost every other member here presented during the 
last session of Congress, petitions from churches as churches in 
reference to the question of closing on Sunday the great Expo- 
sition in Chicago. This is the first time I ever heard that it was 
wicked for churches to ask for the re of a law that violated 
moral law or to take an interest in public affairs. 1 

Now, before I close, for I have talked longer than tended, 
I will answer one question which arises in every mind. While 
I have criticised the methods of restraining Chinese immigra- 
tion which have been pursued, gentlemen will naturally ask, 
What would you do?” I believe that this Chinese invasion by 
coolie or servile labor coming in competition with our own labor 
isa great evil. I have listened, often with sympathy, to many 
speeches and will probably hear many more on that subject as 
long as there are gentlemen here from California. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOWERS of California. You bet you will, if they get a 
chance, because they know what they are talking about. [Laugh- 
ter 


Mr. HITT. I sympathize with that sentiment, but the evil 
will not becured by biennial bills, in violation of national obliga- 
tions, brought in e before election. That has been tried in 
every Co which I have been a member, and I think 
that my colleague from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], who antedates 
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me in length of service, will certify that the practice prevailed 


much further back. 
Mr. BOWERS of California, Is this bill brought in for that 


3 
r. HITT. This bill is the exceptional one which you are 
resisting, because it is not a Chinese-baiting bill. It is the onl 
one that has been brought in not on the eve of an election, an 
it is one not to harry, but temporarily relieve the Chinese from 
general violent expulsion. 

These severe biils in disregard of treaty will not cure it; but 
there is a way, and,I believe, an efficient and complete way, to 
uliimately end the whole business. Scarcely any C en come 
to America directly from China. They come here from Hong- 
kong, in the the British dominions. A tithe of the pressure that 
we brought to bear aboutseals. or in regard to the fisheries, would 
secure a tre ty which would seal the port of Hongkong, and also 
stop the Chinese stealing across the borders of British America 
after landing st Victoria or Vancouver. Then a treaty on the 
south would prevent their being distilled over from Mexico. 
But back of these we can negotiate a treaty with the Chinese 
Government, if properly approached, that will end this trouble, 
and stop the Chinese laborers altogether. All the recent his- 
tory and interests of “hina show that she would gladly be rid of 
and end it all, and with it constant vexation and threatened im- 
broglio. 

r. Bayard made a 8 

Mr. Bayard was no child in diplomacy, no“ subscription“ dip- 
lomat. He framed a treaty as he desiredit, but it was kept hers 
and carried along and amended and considered and reconsid- 
ered and finally sent out to China, and probably it would have 
been signed but a political exigency arose; an election was upop 
us; the President was a candidate for re&lection; and a cable 
message was sent that if must be signed in so many hours or the 
matter was over. No government would submit to such warlike 
dictation. But without waiting for an answer, the Scott bill 
was brought in and rushed through this House in three or four 
minutes—a bill which the Supreme Court declared to be a viola- 
tion of the national faith pledged in the treaty. Now, in view 
of these facts how can you expect a great ma estie empire, where 
form and dignity are so cherished, to readily run half way to 
make a treaty with you? 

But after all, if we go to them inearnest, I believe, from what 
I have seen of the statesmen of China whom I have met in 
Europe—ti have had little occasion to meet them here for rea- 
sons of propriety, but I hive seen their correspondence—I be- 
lieve, from what I know of them. that they could be induced to 
muke a treaty as conclusive as you desired, provided its terms 
are not absolutely insuliing. here is the way to settle this 
question permnentiy, to dry up this spring of undesirable pop- 
ulation at its source, to end it and end it for»ver, because these 
people do not come here with families and they would soon re- 

n or die out. I believe that can be done. and I believe that 
the distin hed statesman, soldier, and diplomat who honors 
me with his attention [Mr. SICKLES| will conürm my words, and 
agree with me th it the true way to regulate such questions bə- 
tween nations (of which he has often had the handling) is by in- 
ternational agreement, enforced by the whole power of all the 
nations concerned. 

Such a solution will end it, end it completely, and deliver 
California from this plague—deliver all the Pacific Slope States 
from what they regard with such aversion. Then all these un- 
welcome people will dwindle away by departureand death. We 
can stop other Chinese laborers from coming here if we will but 
go about it in the right spirit and with a determination to suc- 
ceed in that work rather than to mike capital for an election. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire, as a basis 
for the very brief remarks which I shall submit on this occasion, 
to read a petition which I now hold in my hand, and which is 
in the following language: 


To the President of the United States, and to the 
Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 


recur? f of over 18,000, including congregations in Ohio, 
Florida. respectfully represents: 

That believing justice between nations and towards individuals is based 
chat such a stand- 


8 ac $ re, we uest the repeal of said law, and that 
such laws be enacted as will relieve all those who, under it, may have be- 


come subject to the ties of any of its visions. 
perked in wet cn of Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at 
, tenth month, 30, 


ELWOOD O. ELLIS, 
NAOMI W. HARRISON, 
Clerks. 


Mr. Speaker, the right of petition is one which has always 
been sor dear to the American heart. If I mistake not it is 
protected by constitutional guarantee. I know it has been as- 
Serted and vindicated time out of mind, not only on this floor, but 
upon the floor of various other legislative bodies throughout this 

nion. I recall a memorable instance in the history of Congress 
in which a very distinguished ex-President of the United States, 
who was a member of this body, spoke strongly in favor of the 
right of petition: and unless I am very much at fault in my his- 
8 recollection his constituency vindicated him in his con- 

uct. 

I cannot understand why itis that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee |Mr. RICHARDSON] and the equally distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] opposed with 
such pertinacity the reading of this petition this morning. I 
beg leave to call the attention of the genileman from Tennessee 
to the fact that he was mistaken in his statement that there never 
have been petitions read here by unanimousconsent. I may not 
be able now to put my hand on an exact instance, but I am very 
much in error if the praonice has not been frequent since I have 
been a member of this House. If the gantleman's purpose was 
to prevent this petition being read or to prevent it going into 
the RECORD he signally failed. Indeed, had he consented 
to allow it to be read at the time I presented it this morning it 
would not have gone into the RECORD, as I then said I would not 
ask it. But by his opposition it has not only been read, but has 
also gone into the Rxcorp. 

As for my distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. OuTHWAITE], 
I should hate to believe that these objections which he has been 
making ever since I have been a member of this body, when I 
have asked favors at the hands of the House, were purely per- 
sonal. If that is the case, I shall e N fall into the error 
of imit ting his example, since I trust I shall be actuated in my 
conduct by a higher motive than mere.personal dislike of any 
member. And I should be especially unwilling from any such 
consideration to interpose an objection to a matter containing 
so much of substance and so much of humanity as the brief pe- 
tition I have presented. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say in conclusion that the Indiana 
yearly meeting of the religious Society of Friends is composed of 
a very estimable class of our citizens. They have petitioned this 
body in language which is entirely respectiul; and I submit that 
there is more humanity, more common sense, and more Chris- 
tianity in this brief petition which I have reid than in all the 
speeches that these two gentlemen to whom I have referred have 
mde since they have been members of this body: therefore I 
think it was a voty gravo * on their part in attempt- 
ing to prevent its being heard. 

t is very easy to ob ect when unanimous consent is asked. It 
does not require any extraordinary ability. The humblest page 
on this floor can do it as e ectually as the greatest statesman. 
I therefore suggest to these gentlemen, each one of whom 1 think 
capable of something better and higher, that hereafter they do 
not fall into the fatal error of objecting to documents so entirely 
meritorious as the one I have just read. ; 

k the House for this opportunity to vindicate here the 
right of petition. which was sought to be denied by the gentle- 
men to whom I have alluded. 

Mr. HITT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I have not before me the 
language of the gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY]in which 
he denounced, as I understood it, criticised certainly, the con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church which have seen fit 
to memorialize Conyress on the sub‘ect of this pending legisla- 
tion. Tome it was an amazing exhibition on the flcor of the 
House of Representatives. The Constitution of the United 
States, as the gentlem ia from Indians [Mr. JOHNSON] has said, 
guaranties to the people of this country this right; and it goes 
farther than that,it forbids Congress to so legislate as to abridge 
that right. Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but by the usage of 
Congress and by the common understanding of all of us, the peti- 
tioner who comes here respectfully to express his opinion is not 
to be criticised in his absence, and his motives are not to be con- 
demned. 

The right of petition carries with it immunity from unjustand 
unreasonable criticism. 

I hold in my hund a memorial from the Ohio conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the representative body of that 
great church in the locality in which I live. It is composed of 
alarge number of ministers. It was presided over by a most 
distinguished divine, a bishop of the church. These gentlemen 
in their répresentative capacity represented 40,000 members of 
that great and enligataned church. 

I would like to know, sir, upon what theory we deny to this 
body of men a respectful h g? We are discussing the rela- 
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tionship between a great Christian nation, our own—Christian 
upon our own allegation—and a heathen nation—heathen upon 
our allegation—and we are st mg Dare roaa lightof the nine- 
teenth century drawing a line of distinction aguinst the other 
nation, while we are criticising the men of our own nation who 
have a right under our own Cons iiution to be heard. This me- 
moriul presented by them is couched in the most respectful lan- 
e—no crit cism of Congress, no undue condemnation of t 
islation, but simply an expression of opinion. . 

That great body of Christian gentlemen would have fallen 
short of their duty if they held these opinions and did not make 
them known tous. They of the great body of men whom 
their money and their philanthropy have sent forth to Chris- 
tianize the heathen in foreign lands, and I take no stand, espe- 
cially on this legislation, but wouid have a greatcuriosity tosee 
what the disciple of the ancient faith of the Chinese would say 
to the Christian coming into their midst with acopy of thissort 
of legislation in his pocket, und the speech of the gentleman 
from Caliio nia Mr. 3 as a part of it, and undertake to 
teach the doctrine of the lowly Nazarene to the benighted 
heathen. I think the Chinaman would have pare force if he 
should remark to the missionary, “You had better go to the 
Dnited States, to the heathea at your own doors.” 

Mr. Speaker, what source in the United States has a higher 
right to speak to Congress and to deliver here an expression of 
its opinion upon such a subject than the Methodist Episcop.1 
Church? I know many members of this conference, men of the 
highest intelligence, men of the hizhest patriotism, of the high- 
est piety, men who hase never entered upon a question of this 
sort except as citizens of our common country, expressing their 
views | opinions upon a great question involving our title to 
the name of a Chris nation, such as this. They are the men 
who, follo the leadership of John Wesley, who pr ime 
that the world was his parish, have gone forth in the spirit of 
their Master to do their duty to all mankind. 

Ido not believe that the gentleman from California intended to 
attack this great body of men with the bitterness which is im- 
plied in his language. I have, therefore, risen, sir, merely to 
call the attention of the House tothe invasion of the spirit of the 
Constitution in thus refusing a hearing to arespectable petition 
before Congress. [Ap 4 

Mr. HITT. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Loup was rec ned. 

Mr. GEARY. Will my colleague yield tome for a moment to 
offer these amendments, which I agreed to oller this morning? 

Mr. LOUD. I think I can hardly affo d to yield time to have 
the amendments re sd. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. They had batter be read; other- 
wise there might be some obj ection to them. 

Mr. LOUD. I dislike to yield the time for that purpose. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. They will not be taken out of 
your time. ' 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman shall have 


— time. 8 
r. LOUD. Very well; if the offering of the amendments will 
not be taken-out of my time I will yield. 
Mr. GEARY. Then I send the amendments to the desk, and 
ask that they be reaq.now. 
The ents were read, as follows: 


The term “ merchant’ as eee and in the acts of which this is 

amendatory, shall have the following meaning and none other: A merchant 

u person en ed in buying and selling merchandise at a fixed paoe ot 

ness, whi is conducted in nis name, and whoduring time 

engaged as a merchant does not engage in the performance 

ot any manual labor, except such as is nevessary in the conduct of his busi- 
ness as such merchant. 

Where an application is made by a Chinaman for entrance incothe United 
States on the ground that he was DERNE ae gone in this country as a mer- 
chant, he shall establish by the testimony of two credible witnexses other 
than Chinese the fact that heconducied such business as hereinbefore defined 


during such year he was not engaged in the performance of any manual la- 
bor, cxeept such as was -sary in the conduct of his business as such 
merchant, and in default of such proof shall be refuse’ landing. 


Sene with all convenient 3 pending the 5 of such nore 
Buch Chinese person shallrem e custody ofthe United States mars 
and shall not be admitted to bail, 


The certificate herein ded for shall contain the photograph of the ap- 
2 together with name, local residence. and occupation, and a copy 
su 


certificate, with a duplicate of such photograph attached, shall be 
filed in the office of the United States collector of internal revenue of the 
district in which such Chinaman makes application. 


Such neces in du shall be furnished by each licant 
form * . Secretary of ca Arnt a ae 

Mr.LOUD. Mr. Speaker, the debate so far hasat least stirred 
up the advocates of the foreign missionary system ifit has notsuc- 
weeded in accomplishing anything else. But it seems to me 
that the principal argument ae ie to be brought forth is that 
it is necessary to tuate in C . 
we now have there. Thomas Jefferson, the father of Democracy, 


doubted the wisdom of that position, and did not believe it to be 
within the province of toe Government or the citizens of the 
Government to invade any country in that manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I had listened with the closest attention to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. M CREARY], first, because he 
was chairman of theCo ttee on Foreign Afairs; and,secondly, 
because of the great respect | have for the gentleman's learning 
and discernment, and for his high personal character. 

I expected to hear from the lips of the gent em in a clear, sound 
exposition of that side oi the case, but Í listened all through his 
argument and I came to the conclusion tht he was entering into 
that fight in the same attitude as the lifelong silver Democrat 
apreared to me a short time ago when he was marching up to 
have his neck encircled by the Cieveland golden yoke. 

It did not seem to me, Mr. Spexker, that his heart was in the 
work in which he was engaged. The present Administration has 
found upon the statute books some laws that it seems it did not 
desire to carry into effect. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will my friend from Cali- 
fornia allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. LOUD. Certainly, with pleasure. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. If my friend has any doubt 
about my being a friend of silver, I wish now to remove it.. I 
spoke for silver on this floor, and when the vote was taken [ 
voted for silver. I voted for what was known as the Bland-Al- 
lison amendment, giving the Secretary of the Treasury the right 
to purchase not less thin 2,000,000 nor more than 4,000,000 ounces 
per month, and I am ths friend of silver now. 

Mr. LOUD. I do not think any gentleman doubts that. Mr. 
Speaker. But I can not see where the gentleman could possibly 
construe any words that I have uttered to be even an intimation 
that be was not a true fried of silver. I simply drew the com- 
parison, not anticipating fora moment that the gentleman’s ten- 
der conscience would take it all home to hi 4 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Did you not reſer to the“ gen- 
tleman from Kentucky”? 

Mr. LOUD. Simply as to the line of argument that you were 
presenting upon this . Again, IS y. Mr. Speaker, that Iwas 
expecting something from the gentleman in defense ef this meas- 
ure. But the sum and sabstance of his argument is that there 
is auniversildemand. But the gentleman does not tellus where 
the universal dem und comes from. The committee came before 
this House wifhout a scintilla of evidence, without a scrap of 
paper, without a petition in fact to sustain the position w 
they here desire to maint iu; and we must resolve the gentle- 
man’s argument down to this, that there will be some expense 
attached to the execution of the existing law, and that he says 
it will be impracticable to carry it into e feet. 

I desire to refer to one portion of the gentleman's remarks 
where be says it will be almost an impossibility to enforce this 
act, s that the courts cın not possibly hear more than four 
or five cases a day, and that it will take many years to hear these 
cases. If that is a fact, these Chin men never will register. 
And I desire to say to the gentleman here that he has not of- 
fered a particle of evidence to show that the Chinese ever pro- 
pose to register if this law is extended: but the great American 
Republic appearsin the position of going down upon its knees 

ore the Chinese race and saying, Won't you ple se register 
if we will give you a little more time?” What a position fora 
nation like this to occupy! The gentleman from Kentucky Mr. 
McCreary] has long maintained the s macy and dignity of 
cur laws. ILregret now to see him sustaining a position which 
will degrade them. 

But the gentleman brings into this House a bill. He tells us 
that he voted for the Geary act: that he is earnest and sincere 
in'the belief that if this act be extended it should be enforced, 
I would like to ask the gentleman, then, why he has not perfected 
his bill in sich a manner that it could beenforced? The gentle- 
man has cited upon this floor an opinion given by Messrs. te, 
Harter, and Ashton, of New York, as a reason why the Chinese 
should not register. This petty supreme court, located in the city 
of New York, had advised the Chinese to register, and hence from 
that advice they should not have registered! Let me say to the 
gentleman and to this House that the same gentlemen have now 
on appeal a case before the United States Supreme Court, in 
which they maintain the position that this act can not be en- 
forced unless the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney- 
General shall pursue a different course from what they have up 
to the present time. 

The gentleman well knows the point involved in that case, and 
that is, by reason of the peculiar wording of the Geary act, they 


maintain that no citizen of the United States is authorized un- 
der that act to go into court and swear out a warrant, or file an 
mation for the arrest of a Chinese person illegally in this 


country. 
Now, the factis this, the Secretary of the Treasiry has in- 
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structed the officers of his Department to refuse to execute this 
law. The Attorney-General, on the other hand, on the 24th and 
on the 4th of last May, instructed the officers of his Department 
to refuse to execute this law: And now you have yourselves in 
the position that two Cabinet officers of this Administration have 
shown a ition to refuse to execute this law, and hold in 
their hands the power to veto it. 

If the gentleman desired to hi beer in this House a law or an 
act that could be enforced, why did he not offer some amend- 
ment to his bill that would cover this proposition, and have al- 
lowed any citizen of the United States to have gone into a court 
and filed an information in these cases. If the gentleman was 
sincere and desired to present a bill here that would have effect, 
why does he not incorporate in that bill a provision that a photo- 
graph must accompany this registration. Ah, but the gentleman 
says the Secretary of the Treasury already has that power. The 
Secretary of the asury has already said, emphatically, that 
he would never enforce such a regulation; and the registration 
of a Chinaman withouta photograph is not worth the paper that 
it is written on. 

Another point that I suggest to the gentleman, which I donot 
think he has any serious objection to adopting, is that he has 
enumerated in his bill a definition of laborers. He hasenumer- 
ated mining, fishing, huckstering, peddling, and laundrying, 
but he had failed to mention the word farmer,“ and ab 
mind you, is one of the points at issue in these cases now pend- 
before the Supreme Court, the petty supreme court of New York 
(Messrs. Choate, Carter, and Ashton) having held that these men 
were not legally arrested, because they were farmers and did not 
come within the provisions of this bill. The gentleman’s argu- 
ment in support of the measure resolves itself substantially down 
to what is contained in his report. 


It seems just and fair that as many Chinese persons were misled by the 
opinions rendered by Messrs. Choate, Carter, and Ashton that they should 
have additional time in which to register and obtain certificates of residence. 


Now, Lam free to say upon this floor that if there was any de- 
mand on behalf of these > people, if wecould be assured that these 

ople in the future would endeavor to pursue a different course 
Fon what they have in the past, that they will say through any 
authorized source that they are now willing to come in, not as 
they have for years in defiance of our laws, but to obey them, I 
think I should vote for the measure extending the period, Iam 
not really satisfied upon the matter, because I have been satis- 
fied of this for years, and that is these people area class that we 
do not desire in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, in common with our people, and no doubt, yours 
also, we had hoped that the öth of May, 1892, had at last wit- 
nessed the solution of the American phase of the Chinese ques- 
tion. But when, upon the floor of this House, during the month 
of February last, I struggled to secure an . to carry 
said act into execution, we then realized that a great election 
had passed, and that the interests of the Pacific coast were no lon- 
ger burning issues. I use the term Pacific coast,” not that we are 
more interested than you, but simply that we have met face to 
face that great teacher, that groat educator, Experience, he 
who writes his teachings indelibly upon the heart and mind, 
never to fade, like that of school or college. It was apparent at 
that time to anyone who observed the times and passing events 
that this wily race of 8 by the success of years 
of evasion and defiance of law, would once more grapple with 
this Government for supremacy. 

The 5th of May, 1893, came and they had failed to register, 
standing calmly and defiantly at bay, asking us, What are you 
going to do about it?” And the Administration, as all Demo- 
cratic Administrations have for forty years, stood aghast and 
paralyzed in the face of a common emergency, and began to tem- 

rizeand compromise withrebels. Unfortunately, the 5 
peste presented to this body, and we must meet it. Either go 
forward, and direct those charged with the execution of law to 
perform their duty, to execute a statutory law; to say to our offi- 
cials that we were in earnest when we passed this act, or to in- 
dorse the Administration, turn our backs to the enemy, and re- 
treat in disorder and disgrace. 

I regret that this question can not be submitted to a jury of 
men who have experienced, at least in aslight degree, the evils 
of the disease sought to be cured. But we are gratified that it 
is to be submitted to a bony of Americans who love their coun- 
try, and with the light before them are prepared to do right. 
However, as I contemplate the conditions, varied interests, and 
surrounding circumstances, I am urged to recall to this body the 
memory of a scene that transpired in Chicago recently, at the 
religious conference held there, when Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, in 
an impassioned address to that vast assemblage upon the beau- 
ties, teachings, and faith of Buddhism, exclaimed: ‘‘ Howmany 


are there within the sound of my voice who have read the works 
and teachings of Buddha?” He paused for a reply, and five sin- 


gle hands were raised. Well might he have said, as I will here 
ere say, Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
How many of this honorable body of legislators have wit- 
nessed, have experienced, and felt the degrading influences of 
this Mongolian evasion? How many are there that have wit- 
nessed e conditions surrounding their existence who can 
desire to bring our civilization to its level? Ah! but the hu- 
manitarian Christian says, We will educate, we will elevate 
him to our high moral standard.” Human intelligence and mod- 
ern engineering may turn the course of the broad Mississippi, 
may cause the waters of Niagara to cease their endless plunging 
over the falls and gently flow away over plain and valley, but a 
nation that has scarcely more than 3 its first centennial, a 
religion that has scarcely lived two thousand years, can not com- 
bat this ancient empire, can not convert this faith of Confucius 
that has come down to them through the musty ages of more 
than five thousand years, unchanged and unchangeable, from 
generation to generation, as fixed as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, their faith more sublime than ours, for it has stood the 
crucial test of time immovable. Why, the heathen, as you de- 
nominate him, has no doubt. He marches to death as calmly as 
the infant to its sleep, firmly imbued with his faith. Through 
countless centuries of suffering and want, he has also solved the 
problem of existence until the cost of living has been brought to 
the minimum. 
You compare them to the immigrants of European countries, 
who seek this land for homes, where peace and plenty is the re- 
ward ofall. Why, there is no more comparison than between 
day and night. The European has a civilization similar and a 
religion that corresponds with some of the many forms which 
we delight to worship. On the other hand, the Chinese have 
nothing in common with us, except the air we breathe, and that 
they prefer polluted. He comes not here to live and become one 
of us, torear around him a family that shall love, honor, and 
venerate our dear old flag and the institutions it fosters, but 
comes to filch from us a competence, that he may return to his 
native land, or, if the specter of Death overtakes him here, his 
bones return to the sacred soil, there to bleach till the resurrec- 
tion morn. They consume not of the products of our soil nor of 
the loom, but fatten on the luscious rice and clothe themselves 
with homespun, He venerates not the laws of our land, but 
obeys the mandate of his celestial ruler as transmitted to him 
through duly authorized agents of his own Government, even to 
the extent thatif the choice must be made he will suffer death 
rather than to 1 home rule. 
It is said we should be lenient with this deluded people. I 
would ask, is this great nation of more than 65,000,000 of free- 
men to 5 this defiance of American law? To illus- 
trate in a small degree this defiance, I will publish with my re- 
marks a letter from the collector of internal revenue at San 
Francisco, together with the reply of the Chinese Six Compa- 
nies. [See Exhibit A.] 
I will quote very briefly from a letter of the collector of inter- 
nal revenue of San Francisco and the reply thereto from the 
Chinese Six Companies. 
There had been posted upon the dead walls in the Chinese 
uarter of San Francisco a proclamation emanating from the Six 
ompanies, . directing that all Chinamen should re- 
fuse to register. The collector, after receiving a copy of these 

osters, addressed a letter to the Six Companies and asked them 

f they had directed the Chinese of the United States to refuse to 
register. Ican not devote the time to read this letter. I had 
intended to have it read in full to this House because it is a very 
interesting document, but time bids me that I can not devote 
more than a moment to it. He urged the Six Companies, if the 
had the power, to direct or urge the Chinese to come forwa 
and obey a law which imposes no hardships whatever upon these 
Chinamen. 

The Six Companies in their reply admit that they have ad- 
vised, although they do not admit in this letter, as was stated in 
the poster upon the wall, that they had directed, but admit that 
they had advised their countrymen to refuse to register. Well, 
now, there is a reason apparent to us why they should pursue 
this course. The moment the Chinese of the United States have 
all become registered, this nefarious scheme, this dealing in 
slaves, that is almost the sole business of the Six Companies, 
must necessarily stop. It has been a profitable business, and to- 
day they are paying in the neighborhood of $200 for the illicit 
landing iu the United States of a Chinese 6 7 They come 
by way of Victoria. Fifty dollars is charged by the Government 
of Victoria for the landing of a Chinaman, and the average price 
to transport and smuggle them into the United States is $150 per 
head; sometimes it may cost more, and sometimes it may cost 
less; but thatis understood to be the average price. So you can 
see that these Chinese slaves are worth something to these Six 
Companies, when they can afford to pay $200 per head to have 
them landed here. 
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Of course their business must necessarily cease the moment all 
Chinamen in this country must provide themselves with certifi- 
cates. So I say their answer in this letter admitted that they 
advised their countrymen to refuse to register, from the fact 
that they believed the law was unconstitutional; and they go on 
in several pages to discuss the treaties, urging the Chinese not 
to register, because the law is unconstitutional. 

I ask to have printed’ with my remarks such correspond- 
ence as I refer to du these remarks. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. KYLE] asks me to ex- 
plain what these Six Companies are. It would take so much of 
my time that I could not well give a full explanation, but I will 
state briefly that these Six Companies own or have owned sub- 
stantially every Chinaman that has come into the United States. 
They divide this trade upamong themselves. Lam familiar with 
‘the subject I am discussing. For years I have employed these 
men in great numbers, sometimes five hundred have been in part 
under my superyision at one time,and probably I know as much 
about the Chinese race as any white man; but I have discovered 
this fact, the Chinese people will allow you to know certain 
points as to their race, but then they close themselves up like a 
clam, and I do not claim to be thoroughly familiareven with the 
mysteries of the Chinese people. 

tis true the language contained in tho reply is courteous and 
apparently dignified, but when it is understood that the edict of 
these Six Companies is more powerful and far-reaching than an 
edict of the Czar of Russia, that no Chinaman can return to his 
native land without a clearance from them, the full intent may 
be understood. Now, then, gentlemen on the other side will 
probably take advantage of the statements here made and urge 
as a reason for the extension of the act the allegations that the 
Chinese were restrained and influenced by their advisers, coun- 
selors, and countrymen to refrain from 3 

Let me say to you that we admit all that may be urged upon 
this point. We will go further and say that these poopie are 
absolutely under the domination of the Chinese Six Companies, 
and for that very reason we desire to rid the country of this 
pollution of American law. 

It is dangerous and detrimental to the interests of any govern- 
ment to have a foreign government ruling within the domestic— 
a cancer upon both the body politie and social which mustevent- 
ually sap the life from out our institutions. 

Letmeadd, thatthe present Administration had hardly warmed 
the throne before the most important instructions of the Harri- 
son Administration and only safeguard of the act were with- 
drawn to further accommodate these dear people—I refer tothe 
requirement of a photograph, without which the description of 
one Chinaman would answer for substantially his whole race, 
viz: gray eyes, dark hair, complexion, Mongolian, height me- 
dium, 5 feet 7 inches—and still they did not register. 

That will answer substantially as a description for every 
Chinaman between 20 and 40 years of age. You cannot tell the 
ages between 20 and 40. Unless you have a photograph, ever 
registration certificate of men between the ages of 20 and 40 wi 
command in the markets of China or in Victoria from $200 to 
$400 or $500. But in face of all this, in face of the concessions 
made by the present Administration, still these people did not 

register. It can not be that they were assured the act would not 
beenforced. Oh, no; Jean not think that. That is too base! No 
American would be guilty of such a deed, but I say still, they did 
not register. 

I think this clearly proves that every means were used by our 
registration officers to present clearly the law and to urge upon 
them the necessity of complying with the registration act. 
Every opportunity was offered, even to the extent that registra- 
tion officers went through the country to the places where these 
men were employed, and eyen to houses where they were act- 
ing as house servants, and offered to register them, unknown 
to their countrymen and away from the overawing influences of 
the Chinese rulers (the Six Companies), but their reply was 
No; I can not disobey the mandates of my countrymen and 
ever be permitted to live on the sacred soil of my birth, a land 
and law I prize more than yours.” s 

The gentlemen on the other side, thoroughly imbued with that 
Christian sentiment which permitsand encourages the suffering 
in their own homes of their own people that a lost soul in dark- 
est Africa may be saved [laughter], c. that this law is a hard- 
ship, is a wrong, a despotism. hy, bless your soul, I, a mem- 
ber of the greatest legislative body on the face of the earth, am 
not permitted to cast my vote without conforming to a more 
stringent and, as our Democratic friends would say, oppressive 
law. The officers do not come to my residence to accommodate 
me, but I must stand in line and be subjected to the many queries 
of height, color of eyes, hair, marks on face, arms, and body. Dowe 

bel against such laws? No; we encourage obedience and obey. 


t restrictions, I would ask you, are we submitted to, if we 


desire to reside or travel in the Flowery Kingdom? What form 


of rt or certificate do you carry with you to civilized 
Europe? Whatform of surveillance or registration accompanies 
you in your visit to Paris or St. Petersburg? r : 

Iask you to reason like men, imbued with self-respectand rev- 
erence for the laws of your own land, and as men who are alwa 
ready and Myan Š obey the laws of others, while temporarily 
sojourning therein. Cast aside, at least for a time, this maudlin 
sentiment which cherishes the so-called heathen and permits the 
Christian brother to starve and to be damned. 5 

One year was given to these people to conform to our laws. 
Surely a reasonable time. They have proven to you, as they have 
long since proven to us, their utter disregard of American law. 
Can it be that you propose now to applaud a people who defy 
and spurn our law, while at the same time you are crying fora 
more strict observance by your own people? 

Can it be, I would ask, that the influence and subserviency of 
other branches of our Government have overawed the legisla- 
tive? Is this the Parliament of Charles I, or a body of American 
freemen? Are we to sit idly by and not only see laws defied and 
set aside, but meekly register the will of the ruler? Why, how 
meek and lowly the Cleveland Democrat appears when com 
to that Jeffefsonian, Jacksonian Democracy that has so often 
been painted in glowing colors both inthe Halls of Congress and 
upon the rostrum! They who were supposed to love the Consti- 
tution, and who reverenced statutes above gospel truths! 
[tangator] Had a 2 Administration have set aside 
an regarded law as has been done in the case of the exclu- 
sion act and the silver-purchase law you would long since have 
pir ora and degraded from office, at least, some officer. 

an it be that you have lost your admiration for the law? Oris 
it that you only believe in its enforcement against Republicans? 
Six months have and no effort has yet been made to exe- 
cute the will and law of Congress in regard to the Chinese. 
Months are passing under the very eyes of Congress, and the 
act of July 14, 1890, is being disregarded, while this great Gov- 
ernment appears through its agents, in the markets of the 
country, bearing silver. If the white metal be offered in the 
market at 72 per ounce, 711 is bid. What a spectacle for a great 
people like this to witness, and its legislators to accept as exe- 
cution of law. 

Iam free to admit that the Chinese are not the only le 
who defy law, for the present Administration is doing it with 
impunity every day. Butif there are those, apparently beyond 
our reach, who set laws aside, it surely does not condone or pal- 
liate the offense of those plainly within the circle of legislative 
action. To more fully illustrate what I mean by defeat or sup- 
pression of law, I shall depart in some instances from the pres- 
ent question and ask to publish with my remarks the acts to 
which I refer. I will not weary the House by reading in full, 
but can truly say that it will be a fruitful study for all who seek 
the truth, and an instructive lesson for those who love a repub- 
lican form of government under Democratic administration. 

I desire to call attention at this point to Senate Executive Doc- 
uments 5 and 10, a portion of which I will publish with my re- 
marks, which show that the Secretary of the Treasury has made 
a feeble effort to go into the markets of the coun and try to 
purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver every month, but it would 
seem that there was not enough silver in the country for him to 
purchase that amount. Amount of silver purchased in July, 
2,392,618.77 ounces; in August, 3,886,167.11 ounces. 

I call attention also to an extract from House Executive Doc- 
ment No. 11 (see Exhibit D), in reply to a resolution from this 


y upon the Secretary of the Treasury to tell the 
House why he did not purchase the amount of silver prescribed 
by law. e first portion of his answer is ap tly an ar- 


raignment of the last Republican Administration for paying in 
the market more than silver was worth, and then he goes on to 
say that he believes that London is the place where the price of 
silver is fixed; but he says that even when silver was offered to 
him below the London price he had refused to purchase it, and 
he winds up by saying that silver ought to be had cheaper here 
than in London. [Laughter.] If London is the place where 
silver was to be bought, in God’s name why did not the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury go there and buy it, where you gentlemen on 
the other side want us to buy most of our goods? [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

I come now to Executive Document No. 9 (see Exhibit E), be- 
ing in response to a request of this House for information in re- 
gard to what steps have been taken to execute the Chinese ex- 
clusion law. I believe the reply of the Secretary of the Treasu 
is almost wholly contained in the reply of the Attorney-General. 
That is a most remarkable document, and I desire to call the 
attention of thé House to it. Whilst the Attorney-General does 
not furnish us with the information asked for, he does furnish 
us with an admission, freely made, that he has directed the 
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officers under his control to refuse to execute the act of May 5, 

1802, and I desire to say to the Democratic party that whenever 

they want to geta Democrat who will not mince words when he 

1 defy a law, New England is the place to go to get 
2 giter: 

I do not generally have much admiration for New England 
Democrats. Iam a son Of New England myself, but I discovered 
long since that either the soil or the climate prevents her from 
producing good Democrats. [Laughter.] 

We did not ask forthe general tenor of theinstructions issued 
by the Depurtmentof Justice. We wanted the full scope of cor- 
respondence and instructions. Well do remember, that shortly 
after this act was supposed ‘to go into effect, application was 
mude in San Francisco to the United States district attorney for 
the issuance of a warrant for the arrest of a Chinaman illegally 
in this country, and the district attorney said he would have to 
correspond with the Department of Justice at ‘Washington. 
Months have passed and that warrant has not been issued. 

If it was through the fault or negligence of the officer there he 
should, long ere this, have heen dismissed from office, and, as he 
is n Republican, I believe he would have been. If the fault be 
here in Washington, someone also should have been d 
and driven ‘to the seclusion of private life, with the finger of 
scorn of anoutraged people pointed athim. We have onlysoug it 
the truth, and are entitled to the whole ‘history of this farce. 
We do not seek to unjustly injureany man. We simply desire 
to know the whole truth, so that if noone has been guilty of eva- 
sion or perversion the country may know it and cease to condemn. 
If. on the other hand, there be a guilty purty or the 
country may know whom to blame, and if we are d nied the right 
of punishment, the court of last resort—the people may even- 
tually judge. 

The letter of the Attorney-General on the 4th of May, 1893, is 
as follows. I will not read the whole of it at this point, but only 
a brief extract. He says to United States districtattorncys and 
‘other officers: “ You are advised to defer proceedings under the 
act of May 5, 1892, except under order of court.” I suppose we 
ought to Sank this Attorney-General of ours for being so gra- 
cious asto s to the people of this country that its marshals m'y 
execute an order of court, but I can not really see why he did 
not, as we say, go the whole hog” and direct them to refuse to 
execute even a court order. 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury, in his communication of May 
4, as frankly admits that he has directed all offleers to refus to 
execute this law. Collectors of internal revenue and all other 
customs o‘licials of ths United States are thereforedirected tore- 
frain from making arrests under the act of May 5, 1892, entitled 
“An uct to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United 
States ” until further orders and instructions are issued by this 
Department. And, upto the present time, those further orders 
and instructions have not been issued. 

The gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. McCREARY] yesterday, in 
reading a portion of one of the letters of the Secretury of the 
Treasury, emphasized that of it wherein the Secretary had 
called attention of United States officials to the fuct that they 
should fuithfully execute” the law. What lev? The gentle- 
man put great emphasis ou those words faithfully execute,” but 
their application was to the laws that had been in force for ten 
years. While the Secretary instructed his officials not to exe- 
cute this law which required these people to register, or. failing 
that, to be deported out of the country, he was gracious enough 
to say to these officials, ‘*You are -~pe-mitted to execute the law 
that has b en upon the statutes for ten years, and if you can find 
a Chinese person who is in the country illegally under those laws 
you are authorized to deport him.” I do not desire to occupy 
any further time on this point, but simply to call the attention 
of the House to the frankness displayed in these two official com- 
munications in relation to silver to this Chinese act. 

But we should be thankful, however, that there is some little 
solace even in this subservient course, for we have received the 
commendation of the -Chief Executive of the nation, and that it 
may not bə lost to history, that it shall be preserved in that 
“RECORD” which livesto the sorrow of many of us longafter we 
have been relegated to private life, I will insert it here in my 
remarks: 

THE PRESIDENT'S DISPATCH—HE CONGRATULATES ‘MR. WILSON AND ‘HIS 
ASSOCIATES ON THEIR SUCCESS. 
‘the action of 


from President Cleveland 
uestion was received this morning by 
the repeal bill: 


BUZZARD'S BAY, MASS., August 28. 
To Hon. WM. L. WILSON, Washington: 


—— accept for gouna and your associates in to-day's achievement my 
r GROVER CLEVELAND. 
to take it with you, frame it, and ‘let it hang upon 

‘the quiet of your homes, that ‘posterity may know 


‘The following telegram 
the House Monday on the silver 
Chairman WILSON, who introdu 


- ‘Lurge 
the wall, 


that deserved well of your Chief Executive, whatever you 
have deserved of the pene. 

apoleon often publicly: ked his soldiers. Once, I believe, 
after Marengo, so well described by my friend from Nebraska. 
The great and lamented Lincoln frequently commended the 
valor and heroism of our Army, and publicly thanked them for 
saving the nation, but I believe this is the first instance history 
gives us where the legislative branch of government has received 
the thanks of a ruler. 

But I digress from my 3 and perhaps weary the House. 
We trust, however, that pride of country, love of law and order 
and a high sense of patriotism will actunte this body, and that 
at last this people will be taught to re t our laws, which 
have at all times been beneficent, and for the security and well- 
being of our people. We are here to legislate for the American 
nation. for millions of our mechanics and laborers, for the per- 
petuation of happy American homes, and the high standard of 
its prosperity, and no nation can be happy and prosperous un- 
less its people shall be taught to and venerate the law. 

We will admit, for argumentis sake, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment will retaliate and drive out of their country a few hundred 
missionaries who never yet saved a Chinese soul. It may bo 
true that some few have embraced. temporarily, for the purpose 
of acquiring a knowledge of foreign languages, or for the pur- 
pose a cio the Christian religion. But when they come to 
die, are about to join their Maker, the religion that has 
stoud the test of ages, the religion they have nursed from their 
mother’s breast, and the road their rs have followed, is the 
only clear path to-salvation for them. 

ou may that we shall lose their trade. It is but a trifle 
if we do, and I do not think there is a person on this floor who 
will assume that they buy a pound of flour from us simply from 
the fact that they love us, or anyone who is so visionary as to 
i ine that they will refuse to sell us tea if we are willing to 
pay in good coin the market price. So the’ question must re- 
solve itself into one of humanitarianism. Like the question of 
free trade, I admit it to be a fascinating study and one the stu- 
dent delights to follow, but it never bought a pound of bread, 
and if we hive those among us who must practice its precepts 
there is an abund nee of room, a large and profitable field hera 
at home among our own le. ; 

I urge you to listen to those gentlemen from the Pacifie Slope 
who are familiar with the subject; they who have known and 
felt theevil results of this class of immigration, and do not for one 
moment contemplate chat this isa question that is agitated by 
the low and degruded of society, by the so-called hoodlum ele- 
ment. For this question has been submitted toa vote of our 
people, and not more than one vote in a hundred and fifty was 
cast. favoring Chinese immigration. 
But we are a long-suffering people, and have borne our cross 
with meekness ‘han humility. We have hoped and almost hoped 
in vain for relief. And only on the verge of politic il 5 
have we ever been able to secure even slight recognition. ell 
do remember, in thesummer of 1888 and again in the spring of 
1892, when it was thought that Oalifornia’s vote was necessa 
to electa President, how this House almost tumbled over itse 
to get in out of the impe: storm, and d under a sus- 
pension of the rules, without debate, such legislation as was 
thought necessary to save the party. : 

We are thankful even for wh twe have, and have never both- 
ered to inquire your motives, always accepting them as sincere. 
Even as late as lust February, when I ende :vored tosecure $500,- 
000 for the enforcement of tnis act, and only secured 16 votes in 
its support, we did not even remind you the election was 
over, and that you had no further use for us. I did not even 
chide: my colleague from California, the gentleman whose name 
this bill bears, for endeavoring to defeat so bencfieent and plain 
a proposition. I have even waited with p:tience under the re- 
ported accusation of the gentleman, and ‘the false sting of the 
public press, that I was attempting to defeat this act in endeav- 
oring to provide money which would have removed the only thin 
a Aimsy excuse the present Administration has for not execut- 

ng it. 

I have never desired to impugn the motives of any man, know- 
ing full well that men may honestly differ as to propriety. But 
permit me to here say, as I ‘thea said. that if 6500, 00 is beyond 
the measure of your sincerity you should have repealed the act 
at that time, ere this proud nition had been brought to the 
humiliating position she now occupies. 

Mr. er, what my people have borne, what I have suf- 
fered, has been in the hope that justice would at last be done. 

We have ever treated these people, who have sought by all the 
devices known only to the Chinese to defeat and evde our laws, 
with kindness and charity. (Such) Charity (as suffereth long 
and is kind, charity (that) envieth not, vaunteth not tiself, is not 
pufled up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
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own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in 
uity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

e have patiantly asked for such laws as would prevent the 
further ution of our shores by these people. All acts except 
the last have been cunningly evaded, and t has been openly 
defied. We had never asked that those who come here under 
treaty stipulations should be removed. We were willing to ac- 
cept any law that would prevent the further coming, but found 
that laws of rastriction, with more than 5,000 miles of land bor- 
der, were whoily impracticable and easily evaded. You gave us 
this law, We coal: ou were in earnest when more than two- 
thirds of this body “aye.” We now hope you will have the 
courage to direct its execution, and at least teach to the world 
that American law must be respected. SP agra 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve the residue of my time. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Coombs). The gentleman 
has three minutes remaining. 
APPENDIX. 
EXHIBIT A. 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
FIRST DISTRIOT OF 9 OFFICE, 
San Francisco, Cal., September 15, 1892. 
Sır: It has been brought to my notice that you, as one of the princi 
heads, or presidents of the society known and called the Chinese >ix — 
les, have uttered a prociamation to all the Chinese in the United States. 
is proclamation is sup or understood to call the attention of the 
Chinése laborers to the requirements of the law er | Congress, and ap- 
proved by the President of the United States May 5, 1 direc all Chi- 
nese laborers to register with the collectorsof internal revenue e proc- 
lamation is also understood to direct such laborers not to comply with the 
law, and cautions them of certain losses and other curtailment of privieges 
to be imposed by the said Six Companies in case the said laborers register 
contrary to the proclamation. 
I would now cali your attention to the printed copy herewith of what pur- 
to be your proclamation, referred to above, and ask ff it is a true and 
ister, etc. I shall be pleased to 


the Treasury and to the bon- 
er of Internal Revenue. 


I would call your attention to certain facts that you should duly consider, 
that you may advise in 
cause them to lose th 


sonal damages by the persons 
determined if you should not respons: 
United eyed inciting people to disobey the laws, and for directing that 


they act in d an sm to th laws of Congress. 
On the other hand, if you should advise or direct them to comply with the 
law, and ister as uired. all rof deportation would be avoided, 


req dange: 
and no possible harm could follow such registration. You also would be 
against any harm or danger. Their right to remain, to travel, to 
sact business. to visit China and return, would be clearly established 
forever. Their rights would be to such extent established under the United 
Staves Government. P 
If you cause delay on their part any considerable time, it will be impossi- 
ble for the Government to provide the necessary facilities for registering 
all the Chinese within the specified time. There are nearly 52.000 Chinese 
within my district. and it is manifestly impossible for me to register them 
all in one minute, one day. one week, or one month; in other words, I must 
have sufficient time to do the work. 
3 further bgt that pared ed 8 to ier nee for som 
jon, except the expense o; p aphs, w. not exce 
50 cents, as there are many who will contract to finish the three at that 


ice. 
My deputies will travel from place to place wherever the Chinese are lo- 
and thus give all ample oppor ty to comply with the law without 


loss of time or Hep GE 
Iam now ready aud willing to register all who may apply, and if they do 
not apply now. will be unable to register who may desire to do so here- 


y many 
after; lam informed by many, in whose word I have full confidence, that 
they are anxious and to register in order to secure their ts of res- 
idence, but they can not do so until your advice or prdclamation is with- 
drawn. It is now five months the passage of theact, and noregistration 
has taken place; there yet rem ins seven months, but, even working the full 
force of men allowed and at their full capacity, it wouid take about all the 
balance of the time to register the number supposed to require our services. 
Further delay will naturally reduce the time until it wiil be impossible to 
a. all who should apply: the others must suffer the penalty of the law. 
I therefore take this opportunity to ask you to define your position clearly 
and unmistakably. ` 


‘will be issued. 
Respectfully, 
d JOHN C. QUINN, Collector. 


LI e Sao Chinese consul-general, 806 Stockton street; Chin Sit Fun. of 
Yan Wo So tety. 931 Dupont street; Chin Di Chew, of Sam Yu 


Society. 
825 Dupont street; Wong Pooy Lum, of N: Yung Society. 25 Waver! 
ace; Yee Him Joung, of Hop Wo Society, 751 Clay street; Chong Wah 


ing. of Chow Hing Society, 751 Clay street; Lou Koon, of Kong Chow 

ociety, Pine street. above Kearny street; Tom Quon Yook, of Yeong Wo 

Society, 730 Sacramento street: Chung Tong, of Chinese Consulate 
Benevolent Association, 728 Commercial street. 


5 SAN FRANCISCO, September 19, 1892. 
Sm: Weare in receipt of your communication of September 15. 1892, ask- 
us if we have instructions to Chinese laborers not to 3 
response thereto permit us to say that we have issued a advis- 


the laborers that the law uiring them to 


is uncon- 
erefore s ting to them that 


Chinese 
tutional and can not be enforced. and ugges 
they do not comply with the law. This circular is based upon the advice of 


our attorneys that the law is unconstiturione! and in violation of treaty 
The reasons r are as follows: 
rst. The law makes no distinction between Chinese who are aliens and 
Chinese who are citizensof the United States, A citizen of theChinese race 
is entitled to the same rights and privile in this country as any Cauca- 
sian citizen, and no law can be passed ch is intended to apply to one class 
of classes, It is a cardinal ciple of constitu- 
equal and uniform 
has absolutely no power to pass 
rtation of a citizen, no matter what may be 
e may be convicted. 
has no power to provide deportation as a penalty for 


citizens as against other 
tional law that all laws in reference to citizens must 
in their opera ion furthermore, 
any law providing for the de 
the crime or offense of which 
S cond. Congress 


ird. The fifth amendment of the Constitution provides that no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
and the bth amendment to the Constitution provides that cruel and un- 
usual punishments shall not be inflicted. Chinese persons now residing in 
the United States, who came hers under the exisiing treaties and laws, are 
entitled to be and remain in the United States, and to upon them the 
8 of deportation for to register would be to inflict upon 
hem acrueland unusual punishment and would deprive them of liberty 
and a eg 8 without due process of law. 

Fourth. The treaty between the United States and China provides that 
ee eee aiea Seon residing in the United States shall the 
same privileges, immunities, and exemptions, in respect to travel or resi- 
dence as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or the subjects of the most 
‘ecto tne that Congress has broga! unit be- 

t is true that a power to a to or n ya 

tween this Government and a foreign government, but the 5 —— 
of the United States has decided that such abrogation or n 
be done in express terms and can not be done by implication. 

has not either ex ly or impliedly abrogated or nullified this 

provision of the treaty. T. provision is, therefore, still in force, and as 
Article VI of the Constitution of the United States vides thatall treaties 
as well as the Constitution and laws of the Uni States shail be the su- 
pom law of the land. it therefore follows that no law is valid or cons:itu- 

ional which imposes upon su gets of the Chinese Empire now residing in 
the United States burdens, restrictions, and penalties which are not 
wise imposed upon aliens of every other nation. 

There are many other reasons why the registration law is unconstitu- 
tional, but we have given sufficient to satisfy the reasoning and unprejudiced 
mind that this lawis in violation of rights guaranteed both by the treaty 
and by the Constitution. 

Besides these reasons, the Chinese consider that the law is an unwarranted 
and unnecessary Insult to the subjects of a friendly nation. It is in viota- 
tion of every principle of justice, equity, and fair dealing between friendly 


powers. is an insult that has not been infli upon the subjects of any 
other nation, and ff England or any other Euro country Was to & 
similar law in reference tosubjects of the United States, we think the United 


States Government would resent the indignity. The law, if enforced, will 
subject every Chinese merchant in the United States to blackmail of the 
worst A Chinese merchant who has resided in San Francisco for many 
years and who may desire to go to New York on bi can be stopped at 
every little hamlet. vi , and town on the line of the and arrested 
on the ord Few being a laborer who has failed to 2 

It is true t the regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury provide for 
the registration of persons other than laborers, but we can not find any 
provision for such registration, and in the absence of a law requiring or au- 
thorizing it. such certificate would be absolutely worthless. 

In your circular you stated thatthe officersof the Six Companies might be 
liable to the Uni States Government for inciting Chinese subjects to vio- 
late the law. In response to this we would say that our attention has not 
been called to any law which makes it acrime for us to advise our fellow- 
subjects that they have a right to disregard a law which is in violation of 
the Constitution and treaties. 

* 
SAM YUP ASSOCIATION, 
YANG WO ASSOCIATION, 
HING YANG ASSOCIATION. 


YEN WO ASSOCIATION. 


Hon. JOHN O. QUINN, 
Collector of Internal Revenue. 


Exar D. 

[Extracts from letter of the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting reasons 
why 4.500,000 ounces of silver had not been purchased each month as re- 
quired by law.] 

The practice of ting the lowest price as fixed by the bidders, and 
which were almost without exception in excess of the prices quoted by the 


daily . continued until June 12. 1893, when the system of making counter 
bids, in cases where the prices asked by were as more than 
the market price, was Inaugurated, 

* + s s * * * 


On the ist ot July the price commenced 
on American account until on the Sth the 
75.94 cents, while certificates for silver ted with the Mercantile Trust 
Company of New York wa; quoted at 75 cents per ounce. Offers agyrevating 
620,000 ounces, at prices ranging from 75.45 to 78 cents, were made th Dapact- 
ment on this oo but ree rs unsettled condition of the market and 
the belief that the price had bid up for culutive purposes in antici- 
1 of the resumption of purchases by the Department. it was dificult to 

a price, and all rs were declined, and no counter bids made. 

On July 7 the offers of silver aggregated 1.178.000 ounces at prices 
from 72 to 76 cents. The equivalent of the London price was 74.48 cents. 0 
7 pepe for bullion certificates in New York was 72§ cents. An offer of 
100.000 ounces at 72 cents was accepted, and the same rate tendered for the 
remaining 1,078,000, the offer of the Department being accepted for 488, 000 
oun es. 

On August 23, 1893, the London rate was equivalent to 76.35 cents per ounce 
fine, and the New York rate, as quoted, ra: from 76} to cents. The 


to advance on speculative buying 
price in London was equivalent to 


offers this day aggr ted 636,000 ounces, at from 76 to per o 
all of which were ed, and 75} cents tendered, which rate was 
bidders for 416,000 ounces. 


* is difficult to fix the market of as the prices vary 


price of silver, especially 
constantly from day to day, and, in fact, almost hourly, and when the sellers 
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or dealers ee differ so widely in the rates at which they offer silver 


May 5, 1892, t under order of court, until n ments for 
to the Governmen the e e . ecessary arrange: 


arrest, im’ ent, and deportation of porsona accused can be per- 
0 * * * s „ s 188 of due notice will be given you. mimunicate this telegram 
As the world’s su of and demand for silver meet in London it is neces- | tO the United States marshal within your distric 
sary to take the pre price there into consideration; and as that mar- Y, Attorney-General. 
ket obtains br far the greater part of its silver from the United States, Mex- 


B. 
[Circular.] 
EXCLUSION OF CHINESE, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1893. 
To collectors g internal revenue, collectors of customs, and all other customs 
oficials of United States; 

The time within which Chinese laborers are required by the act of May 5, 
1892, to procure certificates of residence will expire on the 5th day of the pres- 
ent month, and it is evident from the partial reports made to this Depart- 
ment by the collectors of internal revenue that in some of the States and 
Territories large numbers of such persons have failed or refused to make 
application as required by law, but until complete reports are received the 
names and residences of those who have registered and procured certificates, 
and who are therefore exempt from arrest, can not be officially known. 

Collectors of internal revenue, and collectors of customs, all other cus- 
toms officials of the United States are therefore instructed to refrain from 
making arrests under the provisions of the sixth section of the act approved 
May 5, 1892, entitled An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into 
the United States,“ until further orders and instructions from this Depart- 


ment. 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


four-tenths of a cent per ounce. 


EXHIBIT E, 
CHINESE EXCLUSION AOT. 


Letter from the Attorney-General, transmitting, pursuant to House resolu- 
tion, information relating to instructions issued to United States attor- 
neve, marshals, and other officers of the Department of Justice as to the 
enforcement of the act of May 5, 1892, together with the number arrested 

and ordered deported under such act. 


tember 25, 1898.—Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
Sop 5 to be printed. z 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
5 Washington, D. C., September 28, 1898. 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the resolution of the 
House of Representatives requesting me to communicate to the House such 
instructions as haye been forwarded to United States district attorneys, 
marshals, and other officers of the Department of Justice, relating to the 
enforcement of the act of May 5, 1892, known as the Chinese exclusion act, 
ther with the number arrested and ordered deported under such act. 
— A is copy of general letter of instructions ed by this Department 


on 1893. = 
“aper B minare ia copy of circular of Secretary of the Treasury referred A 
— No Pther general letter of instructions the subject referred to, : 
to district attorneys and marshals, has been by this eee TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SEORETARY, 
May 24, 1893, the Secretary of the Treasury issued a circular to collectors, Washington, May 24, 1898. 


copy of which is herewith annexed, marked C. 


SIR Department circular, dated the 4th instant, officers of this Depart- 
response to letters of inquiry, from various district attorneys and mar- pr train from peee P 


ment were instructed to re under the provisions 
of the act approved May 5, 1892, entitled “An act to prohibit the coming of 
Chinese persons into the United States,“ until otherwise directed. This or- 
der remains in force so far as it applies to Chinese pacon who have failed 
to obtain certificates of residence under the provisions of the sixth section 
8 said act, but who otherwise would have a right to remain in the United 

tates. 
It is known, however, that great numbers of Chinese laborers have en- 
tered the United States in violation of the provisions of the act approved 
May 6, 1882, as amended A the act approved — be 1884, and of the act ap- 
proved October 1, 1888. any of these persons have obtained admission 
upon false representations that they were not laborers but merchants, and 
others have entered clandestin from contiguous foreign territory. 

Inviting your attention to the t, second, third, fourth, and fifth sections 
of the act approved May 5, 1892, entitled “An act to i prontu the coming of 
Chinese persons into the United States,” which continued in force the pro- 
visions of the previous acts way erat the coming into this country of 
Chinese laborers, and provide for the trial, imprisonment, and deportation 
of such persons who, under said laws, are found to be not lawfully entitled 
to remain in the United States, you are directed to use all the means under 
your control to orously enforce said provisions of law and to take such 
measures as may necessary to secure the arrest and prosecution of Chi- 
nese laborers who are unable to show that they have obtained lawful admis- 
sion into the United States. 

Respectfully, yours, 


arrest and p 
- md Ban pR lawfully admitted into the United States were to be vigor- 
y September 2, 1893, after a conference with the Secretary of the Treasury 
in 


conseq 
and to this N certain proceedings in San Fran: a 
telegram was = i United States Attorney Garter, copy of which is hereto 
annexed, mar 

The order of the United States circuit court for the southern district of 
New York, referred to in the telegram of September 2, is shown by a paper 
hereto annexed, marked E 


visions of the sixth section of the act of May 5, 1892, the sum of 25,000. On 
the same date, it appearing that Mr. Justice Ross, United States district 
{page for the southern district of California, had ruled that the court would 
issue warrants for the arrest of Chinamen under section 6 of the act of May 
5, 1892, upon the complaint of private individuals, the following telegram 
was sent to the United States marshals for the northern and southern dis- 


J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


D. 


Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., September 2, 1898. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY GARTER, 
San Francisco, Cal.: 


Iam advised by the Secretary of the Treasury that there are no funds to 
execute Geary law so far as same provides for deportation of Chinamen who 
have not procured certificates of residence. On that state of facts circuit 
court of United States for southern district of New York made following 


order: 

“ Ordered, That [blank] be and he hereby is discharged from the custody 
of the marshal and ordered to be deported from the United States whenever 
provision for such deportation shall be made by the proper authorities.” 

Ask court to make similar order in like cases. 

OLNEY, Attorney-General. 


Amount be: small, report at once number of cases in your district in 
which „ have been 1 for ox granted. 


the following telegram was sent: 

“Understand that in cases referred to writs of habeas corpus have been 
applied for and denied and appeals taken. If so, Chinamen can not be de- 
ported, but must remain in custody 8 appeals. Consult district at- 
torney and see Supreme Court Rule 117, United States, 708.” 

The number of ese arrested and ordered deported under the act of 
May 5, 1892, has not been furnished to this Department by the marshals of 
the various districts throughout the United States, and consequently can 

ut be given. 

= In . to the telegram of September 9, 1893, Marshal Long, of the north - 
ern district of California, reported the issuing of four warrants of arrest. 
September 15, Marshal Gard, of the southern district of California, reported 
that sixty-two warrants had been issued under the Geary act, that forty-five 
arrests had been ma ne that twenty Chinese had been sentenced to be 
deported. September 20, Marshal Long telegraphed that one Chinaman had 
been ordered to be deported. 

This statement, with accompanying exhibits, is not, and is notto be, taken 
as embracing every letter or telegram on the subject referred to which an 
exhaustive search through the files would show to have been sent in re- 
sponse to Inquiries from a district attorney or marshal, but it faithfully and 

ed 


E. 


In the matter of the arrest and deportation of Ny Look, a Chinese laborer. 


Ny Look, a Chinese laborer, having been arrested in the city of New York 
on the 24th day of May, 1893, and brought before me, a Uni States jud. 
by John W. Jacobus, the marshal of the United States in and for the south- 
ern district of New York, as being a Chinese laborer found within the juris- 
diction of the United States after the expiration of one year from the pas- 
sage of the act of Congress approved on the 5th day of May, 1892, and enti- 
tled “An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United 
States,” without having the certificate of residence required by said act, and 
it appearing that no provision is made by the act of May 5, 1 or by any of 
the acts thereby extended, as to the manner or means by which such China- 
men found without a certificate of residence and therefore not lawfully en- 
— to Dor SES in the * . 78 Vey removed therefrom, and 

t appearing that no person is appo: Said acts to execute any order 
which may be made for the deportation of Chinamen, : 

i Now, on motion of Maxwell Evarts, the attorney for the said Ny Look 
t is— 

Ordered, That the said Ny Look be, and he hereby is, disch from the 
custody of said marshal, and ordered to 3 from the United States 
bat mg rovision for such deportation be made by proper authority, 

y 
A copy. E. HENRY LACOMBE. 
[SEAL] JOHN A. SHILAS, Clerk. 


full, ts what has been done by this Department in the matter to 
which the resolution relates, and gives. think, all the information intended 
to be called for by it. 


n RICHARD OLNEY, 
Attorney-General. 


The SPEAKER of the House of Representatives. 
— ~ 
A. 


4 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., May 4, 1893. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY: 
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EXHIBIT B, 
Statement of the amount of silver bullion offered to the Government during the month of July, 1893, and purchased under the act of July 14, 1890. 


SSS SRS 


85 


SRRSSRSS 


164, 573, 48 
“Accepted for 25,000 ounce: pened eee gt 25,000 7500 2, 80 17,914.38 
E 3 148, 000 | 7200 | 148,331.75 | 105,723.80 

00 . 49, 957. 74 5, 969. 


— 


FEEFEE 


b 


SNS SS SBS 88 


28S SAS SSB 888888 
8888888888888 888888888888888888888888888888888888888888888888888888 88888888 


SSS PSE 


50,00 780 500, 189.61 36, 882. 67 
7818 75,809.07] 55,314.51 


22, 059. 89 


aS 


88 
3 
z 
: 


g 
8 
2 
g 
8 
8 


SSE 


Sa 
Pe 


88888 


at et 


SSSSSRSRNSSSSSSTSSERRARS 
28333958233338 


— 


22. 574. 10 


t 120, 113, 34 84, 439. 68 
49, 956.12 34, 866. 07 


112, 550.03 | 1, 505, 497. 54 
S 259.653.74 202.888.750 


2, 992,618.77 | 1, 708, 164.24 


„„7VFFTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTCTCCTCTGTCGTdTCTdTFTTbTſbT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T＋TV—＋—́— —̃ ̃ — 2, 111, 500. 00 
280, 068. 74 


28 S885 


— — = 2 E A ⁊ A L AEA net A E A ER | 


* Local purchases at mints in lots of less than 10,000 ounces during month of July. i 


I hereby certify that the foregoing statement is correct. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, August 23, 1898. 


R. E. PRESTON, Acting Director of the Mint, 
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Exam C, 
“Statement of the amount of silver bullion purchased by the Treasury Depariment under the act of July 14, 1890, ete. 


Price at Action. Price 
= which Amount Cost of 
Date. Amount offered eee paid per qelivered on amount 
ps — Department. Bidder. oange. | Cones | -Gelivered 
Fifie ozs. 
34,000 
25, 000 
40,000 
50. 000 
35. 000 
30, 000 
40, 000 
125, 000 
60, 000 
82, 000 me 
7 40, 000 000 785, 18 
e e E NE A EA TE, SAR 50,000 - 7260 49, 329. 05 35. 812. 89 
2 2 21,000 -7200 21, 168. 39 15, 368. 25 
t AAA E O c EE 100, 009 -7260 | 100.195. 20 22,741. 71 
F TR Se: SIERO ASSENT Peper pee Aen Rapa .. 8 74. 000 -7200 78,779. 83 53, 564. 01 
150, 000 Accepted for 125,000 ounces... 125, 000 . 7200 124, 904. 45 90, 680. 6:2 
9 100, 000 Accepted for 65,000 ounces___. 65, 000 7515 65, 034, 66 48, 918. 64 
40, 000 e rE 40, 000 -7515 39, 371. 28 29, 587. 52 
100, 000 0 100. 000 . 7515 99, 409. 83 74, 708. 49 
117, 000 117. 000 7515 116, 932. 38 87, 847. 66 
35, 600 35,000 -7515 34, 647. 36 26, 037. 49 
11 76, 000 76,000 -7515 75.975. 25 57,095. 40 
136, 000 136, 000 -7515 135. 477. 53 101, 811. 36 
40, 000 40,000 -7515 40, 307. 19 30, 335, 94 
50. 000 50,000 -7515 49, 074. 69 36,879. 63 
20, 000 20, 000 515 20, 174. 00 15, 161, 21 
109, 600 100, 000 . 7515 100, 059. 52 75, 194, 73 
150, 090 150, 090 - 7515 149, 663. 66 112, 472. 24 
80, 000 80,000 7515 70.551. 34 59, 782. 83 
14 egos nesana 60,000 - 7325 59, 947. 43, 911,90 
50, 000 50,000 „7825 49, 320. 81 86, 127. 4 
50, 000 50. 000 725 49, 616, 28 36, 343. 92 
20, 000 20, 000 -TW 19, 678. 00 14,414.14 
100, 000 100,000 -7825 100, 617. 25 702. 
16 10,000)  .. 7826 | Declined: anà. 00.720 . . . . . sa aaisan anan 
D re E AN K P O E S K 
Dy cc AAA 
33, 6000 — — . K 
i 55 
18 32,000 | „0 | Declined and $0. 7825 tendered „„ „„ r„ r de 
40, 000 
15, 000 
10, 000 
160 
2¹ 
40, 000 
25, 000 
50, 000 
23 30, 000 
4085 
20 00 
46, 000 46, 000 
120, 000 130, 000 
30,000 30, 000 
EN — 150, 000 
50, 000 
5 100, 000 
100, 000 a 
30, 000 090 -7375 26, 266.58 19, 371. 60 
50,000 000 737 50, 403. 27 87,172, 41 
35, 000 000 -7375 85, 078. 39 25, 870. 31 
as 000 - 7373 50. 265. 04 37,070 47 
28 150, 000 75,000 «T375 75.587. 99 55, 724. 01 
s 50,000 50. 000 787 50, 886. 90 37, 529, 
70, 000 70, 000 137 69, 350, 23 51,219.54 
oes 90.0 % (¢ 150,572.89 | 111,047.51 
45, 000 45, 000 7875 45, 208. 78 33, 481. 607 
30 Sennen A ⁰ anesan a aks loosucapesc}nensusanenenes|saweskeres once 
30, 000 20, 000 30, 070. 09 22, 477. 39 
15,000 15,090 14, 994. 80 11, 208. 61 
20, 000 20, 000 19, 454.18 14, 512, 00 
50, 000 50. 000 49.434. 00 1.90 
61, 000 61,000 60, 770. 46 . 
50, 000 50, 000 50, 631.45 7. 01 
(*) 342, 500 342, 500. 80 
4,783, 000 8, 887,500 |-----=--+-] 8, 896, 167.11 : 
*Purchased in lots less than 10,000 ounces, including partings, bar charges, and fractions. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, September 11, 1898. R. E. PRESTON, Acting Director of the Mint. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pos- | his honorable colleague [Mr. GEARY] who spoke 3 have 

sess the House of the actual question which is now before us. | complained that they have not been treated fairly by the repre- 

The bill which has been reported from the Committee on For- | sentatives of the United States in this House and in the other 

eign Affairs (unanimously, with the exception of a single mem- | Chamber. 

ber) proposes simply to extend the time for the registration of | Is there any ground for this complaint? As reasonable men, 

the Chinese six months from the date of the passage of the act. | can yousay you have not had all th it you have asked for? way 
yt 


That is all—nothing more, nothing less. Now, the honorable | sir, years ago, when the first exclusion act was passed 
gentleman who has just cescluded his remarks Bir. Loup] and House and the Senate, and approved by the President, Mr. Page 
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represented California on this floor. He introduced that act 
during the Administration of President Arthur, snd proposed to 
exclude, under the treaty which had just been m with the 
‘Chinese, the coolie laborers for a period of twenty years. He 
was a Republican, belonging to the same order of politics as the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat. I rose in my place when 
that proposition was made to the House and said I did not be- 
lieve the President of the United States would approve such a 


law. 

Mr. Page instantly sprang to his feet and propounded the 
garenon whether I spoke by authority for the President of the 

nited States. I replied, ‘‘No; you know very well that I do 
not; Iam of a different political party from President Arthur. 
I have not such relations with him as would authorize me to 
ered for him; but he is a gentleman, he is the President of the 

nited States; he has a heart and a conscience, and Ido not be- 
lieve that he would sign any bill which so grossly violated the 
treaty stipulations between the United States and China.” 

What was the result? Mr. Page refused to take my advice. 
This House at the instance of the California delegation passed 
the original bill. It weattothe Senate and was in the 
same form in which the House had passed it. But when it 
resched President Arthurhe fulfilled my 3 or prediction 
and vetoed the bill, as he ought to have done as a conscientious 
President of the United States. When the bill eame back, and 
the endeavor was made to pass itover the veto of the President, 
Mr. Page, the Representative from California who had intro- 
duced the measure, took my advice and instead of fixing the 
termat twenty years placed itas I had originally suggested, at 
ten years. In that form the bill was passec received the sanc- 
tion of the President, and became the law of the land. 

I put it to the honorable Representative from California to 83; 
whether or not this House and the Senate did not then respon 
to your demand aad pass the bill precisely as you yourself wrote 
it. No man can deny it. These are facts of history. 

Now, at the expiration of that law, or when it was about to 
expire by lapse of time, by its own definition and limitation— 
when the ten years were about to expire—the honorable Re 
sentative from California [Mr. GEARY] introduced this law which 
I now hold in my hand. He wrote it. He presented it to the 
committe. The committee reported it to the House. The House 
and Senate passed it: and the President of the United States 
signed it. What right have you to say in any proper and just 
sense that the demands of the people on the Pacific coast have 
not been responded to, and responded to promptly and with alac- 
rity? You framed your own law; your own presentatives 
23 the bills in both instances; and they became laws of the 


And we now have bere a simple proposition to extend for six 
months the time for registration as fixed by this law which was 
panoa in 1892. I understood the honorable gentleman from 

ifornia [Mr. GEARY] to say that he had no objection to the 
extension of time provided we could guarantee that the Chinese 
would all register. I should like to know who would be able to 
pe such a guaranty. We give you everything you ask for. 
hese laws have been placed upon the statute book at your in- 
stance; Na Representatives wrote both laws. 
er ere are various amendments proposed to the general 
W. 
Mr. MAGUIRE. 1 photograph clause was in the bill as 


i resented, 

Mr. H OKER of Mississippi. I have here the law as passed. 
I want to read it and tell you how it was passed; for I was here 
and know all about it. And I want to ask every Representative 
on this floor whether he does not think this is a sufficiently 
peines law; whether he does not think it is as severe as any 
law that ought to have been enacted, holding treaty relations as 
we did to the Chinese Empire. It provided in the first section 


That all laws now in force 


That refers to the former law, the Page law— 


That all laws now in force prohibiting and regulating the coming into this 
country of Cainese ms and persons of Chinese descent are hereby con- 
tinued in force for a period of ten years from the passage of this act. 


The second section provides— 


That any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent, when convicted 
and ad udged under any of said laws to be not lawfully entitled to be or re- 
main in the United States, shall be removed from the United States to China, 
unless he or they shall make it be nae tothe justice, judge, or commissioner 
before whom he or they are tried, that he or they are subjecis or citizens of 
some other country. in which case he or eer aren be removed from the 
United States to such country: Provided, That in any case where such 
other conun.ry of which such Chinese person shall claim to be a citizen or 
subject shall demand any tax as a condition of the removal of such person 
to tha. country, he or she shall be removed 


fn section 3 it is provided: 


That any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent arrested under the 
provisions of this act or the acts hereby extended shall beadjudged to be un- 


to China, 


lawfully within the United States unless such sige rage anar by af- 
* judge, commissi 


firmattve proof, to the satisfaction of such j 
his lawful right to remain in the United States. 
Throwing the onus of proof uvon the defendant—a proc2eding 
almost unheard of in the courts of justice with regard even to 
the highest crimes perpetrated by poor, weak, frail, depraved 
— eee the Chinaman show that he has a right to be 


re. 
That is the Geary law, making the Chinaman show that he had 
aright to be here. Tnat vas the law. Was that not sufficiently 
rigid and strict in its requirements? 
Section 4 provided: 
That any such Chinese 


rson or person of Chinese descent convicted and 
adjudged to be not la entitled to be or remain in the United States 
shall be imprisoned at h labor for a period of not exceeding one yearand 
thereafter removed from the Unitei States, as hereinbefore provided. 


Do you not think that is sufficiently penal for you? By what 
sense of justice or right can you demand a more rigid statate 
than that? 

Section 5 provided: 


That after the passage of this act on an application to any or court 
of the United States in the rst instance for a writ of habeas corpus, by a 
Chinese person seeking to land in the United States, to whom that pri 
has been denied, no bail shall be allowed. and such application shall 
heard and determined promptly without unnecessary d y% 3 

Under the general constitutions of all the States and the United 
States, bail is allowed in all cases except in c:ses of murder, 
where the proof is evident or the presumption great; and yet 
this House denied the right to bil when the question arose as 
to whether the y was rightfully or wrongfully in this coun- 
try. Was not that sufficiently pen.l? Yet that is the language 
= the Geary law. Cuan -you ask foranything more severe than 

tt? 

Section 6 provided: : 

And it shall be the duty of all Chinese laborers within the limits of the 
United States, at the time of the passage of this act, and who are entitled to 
rem in in the United States, to apply to the collestor of internal revenue of 
their respective districts, within one year afterthe passage of this act, fora 
certificate of residence, and any Chinese laborer within the limits of the 
United States who shall neglect, fail. or retus to comply with the provi- 


of this act, or who, after one year from the passage hereof, shall be 
found within the jurisdiction of the United states without such certificate 


y 
internal revenue or his deputies, United States marshal or his 
de and taken before a United States jndge, whose duty it shall be to 
order that he be deported from the United States as hereinbefore provided, 
unless he shall establish clearly to the satisfaction of said judge— 


Again placing the onus of proof upon the defendant— 


that by reason of accident, sickness, or other unavoidable cause, he has been 
unable to procure his certificate, and to thesatisfaction of the court, and by 
at least one credible white witness, that he was a resident of the United 
States at the timeof the age of this act; and if upontne hearing, itshall 
appear that he is soentitied toa certificate. it shall be granted upon his - 
ing the cost. Should it appear that said Chinaman had procured a cerciñ- 
cate which has been lost or destroyed, he shall be detained and judgment 
suspended a reasonable time to enable him to procure a duplicate from the 
officer gran it, and in such cases, the cost of said arrest and trial shall 
bein thediscretion of the court. And any Chinese person other than a Chi- 
nese laborer, having a right to be and remain in the United States, desiring 
such ce: te as ceof such right may apply for and receive the same 
without charge. 


The other sections are as follows: 


necessary 
issue the certificates required hereby, and maxe such provisions that certifi- 
cates may be procured in localities convenient to the applicants, such cer- 
tificates shall be issued without charge to the applicant, and shall contain 
the name, age, local residence, and occupation of the applicant, and such 
other description of the applicant as shali be P eirag a by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. and a duplicate thereof shall be filed in theo of thecollector 
of internal revenue for the district within which such Chinaman makes ap- 


SEO. 9. The Secretary of the Treasury may authorize the payment of such 
Sind Rican in the nature of fees to the collectors of internal revenue, for 
services performed under the provisions of this act in addition to salaries 
now allowed by law, as he s deem necessary, not exceeding the sum of 
$1 for each certificate issued. 

Mr. McCALL. Under the pending bill, I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether the discrimination against witnesses of 

ican descent is removed? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. It is. ; 

Is not this law suificiently penal, this law which I have just 
read, which was passed in 1892 and approved on the 5th of May, 

assed at the instance of the gentleman from California [My 

EARY], whose name it bears, drawn by him, every line and let- 
ter of it, so far as we know, prepared by himself, presented to 
the House by him, and so 8 by the House? Why should 


California, then, say that the other representativesof the United 
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States in Congress are not willing to treat her justly, as she un- 
derstands just treatment? 

Now, this is simply a proposition to extend the time of reg- 
istration six months. If they fail or do not see fit to comply 
with the law within that time, there will be a deportation at 
the expiration of that period. 

A variety of amendments have been presented, but they are 
amendments to the general law. I do not think that they are 
pertinent exactly to this bill. This bill proposes to extend the 
time for registration merely. iS colleague on the commit- 
tee, Governor MCCREARY, the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, has explained the reasons that permitted the non- 
execution of the order by the Chinese. 8 was car- 
ried to the Supreme Court, which 15 it to be within 
the power of Congress, and hence this law has been pronounced 
constitutional. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what have you to say, you people of Cali- 
fornia? You prepared this bill yourselves; you introduced the 
law; the House passed it; it was sent to the Senate and that 
body passed it, and it was gabe by the President. The Chi- 
nese counsel carried it to the Supreme Court, and they adjudi- 
cated the question presented as to its constitutionality. hat 
then, I repeat, have you to say against the other representa- 
tives on this floor? A strong appeal was made by the gentle- 
man from California yesterday to the Southern members to vote 
against the pending bill on the ground that when the force bill 
was 5 the members from the South on this floor asked 
the aid here and on the floor of the Senate of the members of the 
body from his State and other Western States. 

But there is avery different condition of affairs presented now. 
We knew, all the members of this body knew, that the force bill 
applied to the whole country, and was well characterized by the 
gentleman from New York |Mr. FELLOWS] as an attack on the 
rights of the American citizen to vote in every State and county 
and city and hamletin the United States; and thesemen to whom 
the gentlemen refers, I suppose, voted against it because it in- 
terfered with their rights as well as the r ghts of other citizens. 
I vote in favor of the extension of the time for registration in 
this case because we ought to do it under the treaty. 

I believe it is proper that we should do it. It is a simple ques- 
tion of policy as to whether we shall extend this time six months 
or not. No man here is advocating that any more Chinese shall 
come. They can not come, because, under the law as it now 
stands, they are inhibited from coming. Can you blame the rep- 
resentatives of the United States because there are evasions of 
the law? Those of us who are accustomed to practice in the 
courts know that there are evasions of all laws. But to the ex- 
tent to which the power of the United States is exercised you 
have got all the legislative power, you have all the acts passed, 
and you have them approved by the judicial power of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, this is simply a proposition to extend the time for regis- 
tration under this law for six months. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not like very much to go into a general dis- 
cussion of the Chinese question. I think I might stop right 
here and let the question rest with the honest representatives 
of the various States. But as I have been here during the pas- 
sage of most of the legislation with regard to the Chinese quar 
tion, I can not refrain from giving a brief history of it to those 
members who may not have been here, and who have not had 
occasion to investigate the subject. 

How was it, Mr. Speaker, that we ever had any treaty rela- 
tions with China at all? When did they begin? By whom were 
they initiated? Why, the gentleman who has just taken hisseat 
a moment ago, the gentleman from California Mr. Loup], talks 
about the United States being in a suppliant position to China. 
The gentleman might havereferred to a period of time when the 
United States was on her knees to China begging that treaty re- 
lations might be established with that country. 

In 1888 the Government of the United States sent two min- 
isters to China clothed with extraordinary powers. They sent 
Mr. Burlingame and Mr. Stanton to China to endeavor to break 
down the Chinese wall, to admitinto the ports of China the prod- 
ucts of the United States, and to receive from China the prod- 
ucts of China, and to allow our missionaries to carry the cross of 
the Savior and plant it in the realms of Confucius. 

These men were sent there on that errand. Many thought it 
was a hopeless errand. People did not believe that the Chinese 
wall could be broken down. They did not believe that China 
would consent that American citizens should be allowed to go to 
every portion of their country, but the ill-boding prediction 
failed to be realized, and Burlingame and Stanton effected the 
treaty of 1868. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Do L understand the gentleman tosay that 
we can go into all parts of China? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Yes, under the treaty. I will 
read it to you presently. 


Mr. CAMINETTI. All right, we will see. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Chinaagreed that Americans 
should go to every portion of the interior of China as well as 
into her ports. 

But that question shall not divert me from the main object. 
These little side streams do not ‘deter me from going into the 
whole question now. 

You were 8 then to China to make a treaty, were you 
not? You sent your ministers plenipotentiary, and begged that 
China should enter into treaty stipulations, did you not? 

Aye, and when Mr. Burlingame and Mr. Stanton landed at the 
city of San Francisco, they gave them an ovation such as no two 
men had ever received in the United States. They were grested 
in California with plaudits and praises because they had suc- 
ceeded in effecting the treaty. 

That wasa good while ago. These gentlemen were taken off 
the cars at Pittsburg, Pa., and given a similar ovation. The 
were received in the capital of the nation, and it was ee 
as a feat of diplomacy which surpassed any that had ever been 
enacted in the history of diplomacy. I will presently show you 
what that treaty is, and read to you some of its provisions, but 
now I will go on with the history. 

That treaty was after a while amended. You said to China. 
We want to amend the treaty so as toexclude your criminals.” 
Very well,” said China, with the complacency that has char- 
acterized her in all our treaty relations with her up to the pres- 
ent time. 

We then said to China, We want to amend the reny again 
so as to exclude your diseased people.“ Very well, d 
China, „we will agree to the amendment.” Then we said to 
China that we wanted to enter into another treaty—that we pro- 
posed to China that we wanted to reserve ”—mark it, now to 
the legislative department of the Government of the United 
States the right to forbid by law the coming of any Chinese 
coolie laborer for a reasonable period of time.” 

What did they say? Did they reproach you with the fact that 
ou were the first to offer to make the treaty? No; but, witha 
ook of complacency that ought to put the blush of shame upon 

every representative in the United States who undertakes to 
abuse the ple of that country that may chance to be here, 
they said, Very well; we will agree to that also. Youmay pass 
any law you please to interdict for a reasonable period of time 
the coming of any Chinese coolies into the United States.” You 
assed the Page law under that treaty,and you passed the Gear 

w of the 5th of May, 1892, under that treaty. Does this loo 
like a nation trying to get an advantage of the United States, or 
that they wanted to demand anything that was unreasonable? 

That is the fact of history in regard to the intercourse between 
the United States and China. She has never refused to accede 
to every proposition you have made to amend the treaties. She 
does not want her citizens to come here. She has never asked 
that her citizens should come here. She does not care whether 
they remain in the United States or not. She would prefer that 
they go home, as I am credibly informed by one of the best 
representatives of that people; and, by tlie bye, [am prepared to 
say that of all the foreign diplomats with whom it has been by 
fortune to come into contact in Washington during the last ten 
or fifteen years, I kaow of none who has exhibited greater com- 
placency and generally a higher degree of civilization than the 
Chinese minister who recently left this country; and I under- 
stand, though I have not seen him, that his successor belongs 
even to a higher caste of men than he did in China. 

This, then, is the attitude in which we stand in regard to the 
matter, and these are the sort of relations that we have asked 
China to make with us. I know of no representative of the 
United States who would 8 inthe way of every China- 
man going out of the United States to-morrow if he wanted to; 
but they are here under your treaties and under the stipulations 
you made yourselves. ey are here under the treaties you 
asked them to make; and they were brought here under those 
treaties. The gentleman from California [Mr. Loup], who has 
just taken his seat, said he was in the habit of employing these 
Chinese, that he had employed a thousand or fifteen hundred at 
one time. I chanced some ten years ago to cross the plains and 
go to California. I found Chinese all along the lines of railroad 
constructed there. I found them in the household service, in 
every house and hotel, everywhere; and the uniform testimony 
of the people of California then was that they made admirable 
laborers, patient, toiling laborers. Nobody denies that it was 
not disputed anywhere, 

A commission was appointed by the United States Senate, of 
which a distinguished Senator from Indiana, Senator Morton, 
the leader of his party, was made chairman, that went over to 
California to investigate this question of the Chinese, and tosee 
how far they were interfering with the white labor and with 
American labor. I will presently read a portion of what that 


commission had to say when they returned. They made a thor 


1893. 


ough investigation of the question, The general 8 of the 
report msde by that commission was that these Chinese labor- 
ers had been of inestimable value to California. They had re- 
claimed her waste lands; they had constructed her railroads. 
As à rule the men we see here are small, but I saw a man who 
had two thousand of them employed in the construction of rail- 
ways. I found they were as strong, stalwart, able-bodied men 
as I have ever seen, and he told me that they were the most 
controllable labor that could befound. In this report the largest 
farmer of Califoynia—I think his name is Harvester; the largest 
employer of Chinese labor, and the greatest grower of wheat in 
the United States—said that but for Chinese labor he could not 
havehar vested his growing fields of wheat. That was the testi- 
mony in the report. 

Now, I say, therefore, that we have solicited intercourse with 
China; she has conceded it to us, and we ought to respect those 
treaties, ought we not? It is true that under,the decision of the 
Supreme Court we have aright to violate them. We have a 
right to make a declaration of war against China to-morrow, or 
against any nation with which we have treaty stipulations, and 
we can throw them all away; but every conscientious man ought 
to abide by those treaties as a representative as long as they 
remain on the statute book. So long ay there are contained in 
the books treaties that were made by ourselves with other na- 
tions they ought to be observed. 

I want first to call attention to the manner in which that act 
was passed. It will be remembered that it was introduced in 
1892, reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and the 
day fixed for its consideration arrived. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. GEARY] was here then, as now, pressing for the 
consideration of the bill. When it was brought up for consid- 
eration, this took place: 


Mr. Geary. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(II. R.6185) to absolutely prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the 
United States, 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

© Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act it shall be un- 
lawful for any Chinese person oy persons, whether subjects of the Chinese 
Empire or otherwise, as well those who are now within the limits of the 
United States, and who may hereafter leave the United States and attempt 
to return as those who have never been here, or, having been here, have de- 
parted from the United States (save and excepting only the tollowing 
classes, that is to say: Such Chinese person or persons as may be duly ac- 
credited to the Government of the United States as minister 1 
or other diplomatic representatives, consuls-general, consular and commer- 
cial agonie, including other officers of the Chinese or other governments 
traveling upon the business of that Government, with their ouse- 
hold servants), to come to or within, or to land at any port or place within 
the United States; and the coming of Chinese persons to the United States, 
whether for the p e of transit only or otherwise, excepting the classes 
hereinbefore specifically described and excepted fromand after the passage 
of this act be, and the same is hereby, 8 rohibited, 

“Sno. 2. That the master of Any vessel who shal owingly bring within the 
United States on such vessel, and land, or attempt to land, or permit to 
be landed, any Chinese person, excepting such whose coming into the United 
States is not prohibited by this act, from any foreign port or place, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction reof, be punished by 
a fine of not more than for each and every such Oninese person 80 
brought, and may also beimprisoned for a term not exceeding one year; but 
the foregoing section shall not apply to the case ofany master whose vessel, 
being bound to a port not within the United States, shall come within the 
Jurisdiction of the United States by reason of being in distress or in stress 
of weather, or touching at a rt of the United States on its lp bce to ay 
fore port or place: Pro d, That Chinese persons brought on suc! 
vessel shall not be permitted to land, except in case of absolute necessity, 
th the vessel on leaving port: And provided further, That 
m inbound on such vessel, while the same is within the 


toall the penalties herein provided for b ese to the United States. 
“SEC. 3. That the Chinese persons mentioned in section 1 of this act as ex- 
cepted from the provisions of exclusion herein provided shall be admitted 
to the United States er the production of the official credentials of such 
officers and the identification by them of their body and household servants 
in such manner as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the jury. 
“Szo. 4. That collectors of customs and their deputies are hereby author- 
ized and empo toadminster oaths whenever they may deem it neces- 
sary or proper to do so, and take from any person an oath, affirmation, affi- 
davit, or deposition in any matter or proceeding relating to the identifica- 
tion of Chinese persons or their right to be or remain in the United States, 
or liability to be deported therefrom under any laws of the United States. 
and corruptly swear falsely in any such oath 
shalt be deemed guilty of perjury, an 


That o vessel whose master shall 1 nd violate any of the 

ovisions of this act shall be deemed forfeited tothe United States and shall 

Hable to seizure and condemnation in any district of the United States 
into which such vessel may enter or in which she may be found. 

SG. 6. That 1 55 person who shall 2 bring into or cause to be 
prought into the United States, by land or otherwise, or who shall aid or 
abet the same, or aid or abet the landing in the United States from any ves- 
= or 5 any . not lawfully entitled to enter the 

nited States, shall be deemed ty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be fined in a sum not exceeding $1,000, and imprisoned for a 
term not exceeding one year. 

„Sund. 7. That any Chinese m, or persons of Chinese descent, entering 
the United States or any of its Territories by crossing its boundary line, or 

entering therein in any other manner whatever contrary to the provisions 
— 4 a or found unlawfully in the United States or its Territori 


upon a warrant issued upon a complaint under oath file 
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by any party on behalf of the United States, by any justice, judge, or com- 


missioner of any United States court, or before any United States court; 
and when convicted, upon a hearing, and found and adjudged to be one not 
lawfully entitled to be or remain in the United States, such person shall be 
imprisoned in a 8 for a term ot not exceeding five years, and at 
the expiration of such term of imprisonment be removed from the United 
States to the country from whence he came: ded, That when Chinese 
1 1. found unlawfully in the United States shall have come into the 
nited States from China by way of contiguous foreign territory they shall 
A certified copy of the gnamen shall be the process 
1 be made, and it may be 


be returned to 
upon which said imprisonment and removal sh. 
executed by the marshal of the district, or any officer ha authority of a 
marshal, under the provisions of this section, and in all such cases the per- 
son who brought or aided in ays Wen person into the United States 
shall be liable to the Government of the United States for all necessary ex- 

enses incurred in such investigation and removal; and all officers of 

e several States and Territories of the United States are hereby invested 
with the same authority in reference to carrying out the provisions of this 
act as a marshal or deputy marshal of the United States, and shall be en- 
titled to like compensation to be audited and paid by the same officers. 

“Sec. 8. That the provisions of this act shall apply to all subjects of China 
and to all Chinese, whether subjects of China or any other foreign power; 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may make such rules and reg- 
ulations as will allow Chinese, other than Chinese laborers or artisans, to 
temporarily visit the United States, and, undersuch rules, and in accordance 
therewith, butnot otherwise, such Chinese may be permitted to temporarily 
visit the United States; but such right shall never be given to any Chinese 
laborer or artisan. . 

“SEC. 9. That any violations of any of the provisions of this act, the punish- 
ment of which is not otherwise herein provided for, shall be deemed a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be punishable by fine not exceeding $1,000, or by impris- 
onment for not more than one year, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

“ SEC. 10. That hereafterno State co or court of the United States shall 
admit Chinese to citizenship; and all laws in conflict with this act are hereby 
re ed, And anyChinese person now in the United States, who may at 
any time hereafter depart from the United States, and all who are notin 
the United States, shall be subject to all the provisions, conditions, prohibi- 
tions, and penalties of this act. 

“SEC. 11. That the collector of customs of the 7 where any vessels arrive 
haying Chinese persons aboard who are seek admission to the United 
States shall determine who are and who are not Chinese, and his decisions 
mey be reviewed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and not otherwise, Said 
collector shall have the right to administer oaths and take and hear testi- 
mony, and pend: such investigation by such collector such person shall 
remain on board the ship bringing such person to the United States. When 
the writ of habeas corpus is issued to determine the right of any Chinese 
person to land in the United States whose right to land has been decided 
adverse to such Chinese person by ey coe of customs, pending the 
hearing of such petitions and until the determination of such proceed- 
ing the persons in whose behalf such writ was issued shall remain in the 
custody of the United States collector of customs and shall not be admitted 
to bail, and if before the decision in the pro the vessel upon which 
such Chinese person departs from the United States and the pro- 
ceeding is determined against such petitioner’s right to land, such Chinese 
person shall be returned to China after such determination. 

“Sxo. 12. That it shall be the duty of all Chinese persons within the limits 
of the United States, at the time of the passage of this act, to ppc Gad the 
commissioner of internal revenue of their respective districts within one 
year after 3 of this act for a certificate ot residence, and any Chi- 
nese person, Within the limits of the United States, who shall fail or refuse 
to comply with the provisions of this act, or who, within one year after the 
passage hereof, be found without such certificate of ence, shall be 
adjudged by the court before whom he may be brought as being unlaw: 
within the ts of the United States and subject to the same fines 

maltles as though he had unlawfully come into the United States in the 


st instance. 

"SEO. 13, That immediately after the pas: ofthis act the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall make such rules and regulations and prescribe the necessary 
forms to enable the Internal-Revenue Department of the Government to issue 
thecertificates 9 Sena hereby. Suchcertificates may be issued by the deputy 
commissioner of internal revenue nearest the place where such Chinese re- 
sides. The certificate shall contain a true ee gees copy of the a * 
cant, together with his name age. local residence, and occupation, and a du- 
plicate of the same shall be filed in the office of the commissioner of internal 
revenue of the district within which such Chinaman makesapplication. On 
making application for such certificate the applicant shall pay to the com- 
missioner of internal revenue of the district within which such Chinaman 
makes application the sum of 83 for such certificates. The fee collected un- 
der the provisions of this act shall be paid to the Treasurer of the United 
States, and shall be set apart and known as the Chinese certificate fund," 
and shall be used to defray all the expenses ot enforcingthisact. The Treas- 
urer of the United States may make such allowance in the nature of fees to 
the collectors of internal revenue for services performed under the provi- 
sions hereof, in addition to thesalaries now allowed by law, as he shalldeem 
eee The total amount so allowed shall not exceed’ more than ŝi in 
each case. 

“SEC, 14. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed, and the provisions of all treaties now in force be- 
tween the United States Government and the Chinese Empire, in so far as 
they, or any of them, conflict with the provisions of this act, be, and the same 
are hereby, abrogated, set aside, and repealed: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be construed to affect 1 or other pro- 
ceeding, criminal or civil, begun under any existing act, or any acts hereb: 
repealed, but such prosecution or other proceeding, criminal or civil, s 
proceed as if this act had not been 3 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Speaker, Lask that the first part of 
the last section be again read. It seems to provide for the abrogation of 
certain treaties. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Sec, 14. That all acts and ts of acts inconsistent herewith be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed, and the provisions of all treaties now in force be- 
tween the United States Government and the Chinese Empire, so far as they 
or any of them conflict with the provisions of this act, be, and the same are 
hereby, abrogated, set aside, and repealed.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HOOKER of F Lhope the gentleman from California, who has 
called up this bill, which is reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
will consent to a reasonable time for the discussion of it. It is a very im- 
portant one, and certainly ought not to be passed under a suspension of the 
rules. It proposes the abrogation of existing treaties. 

Sin 3 The first question is whether a second is demanded on the 
mo i 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I understand th 


f mtleman in charge of the 
tariff bill will not object to a reasonable time 27 


or the consideration of this 


— 5 oa; I would suggest that unanimous consent be given fora discussion 
wo hours, 
Mr. MILLER. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is this bill reported from 


1 The Chair is unable to the inquiry, not having 
e SPEAKER, The una answer not having ex- 
suspend the rules, and the first question 


amined the bill. The motion is to 
is, is a second demanded ? 

Mr. BURROWS. But if the Speaker will pardon me a moment, it seems to 
me that the on of the gen: from Mississippi is ent at 
this time, because if the House will consent to some ext on of the discus- 
sion beyond the fifteen minutes allowed by the rule, say for a halt hour oran 
hour on a side, it t influence the demand for a second. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman will understand that the bill is not be- 
fore the House unless a second is ordered. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I demand a second. 

—— GEARY. Lask unanimous consent that a second be considered as 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. And I hope the gentleman will consent to a 
reasonable time for debate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will the House agree by unanimous con- 
Sent that a second be considered as ordered? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi and Mr. BELTZHOOVER objected. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made; and the tleman from 8 

. BRECKINRIDGE} and the gentieman from ornia [Mr. GEARY] 

Please take their as tellers. 

The House ha divided, the Speaker announced that on the demand for 
a second there were—ayes 118, noes 12. 
Mr. — of Mississi, No quorum. 


ere Were—ayes 153, noes 14. 

The S; is ordered, and the will recognize the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. GEARY] to control the time in favor of the 
motion, and the y EEDEN from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] to control 
the time against it. 

Mr. RRECKEINRIDGE of Kentucky. I am not opposed to the bill, and there- 
fore, .. hifi paral I will yield my entire time to the gen- 
5 pi. I wish to mak osition to the gentle- 

. HOOKER o wi ea pi on 
man from California Mr. G * the this bill 
in this summary 2. 
e e of 
ure which the House ought at least to give sufficient consideration to under- 


in m vopna 
e, except obs ə rule. The Chair 


PEAKER. 
will submit the gentleman's pro; tion, if he has any pro on to make. 


Mr. Hooker of Mississippi. I was vng reasons for submitting a 
9 to the tileman from aliio LIMr. GEARY]. 
SPEAKER. t is not in order. 


that we shall consider this bill for 

to which it is an amendment, was con- 

sidered for days and days in this House, I propose that we shall consider it 

for two hours, one hour on aside. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from eee igo ge HOOKER] asks unani- 
that there be allowed upon this two hours 


mous consent debate, one 
hour of a side, 

Mr. HEARD. I * 

Mr. Hooker of ppi. Then I propose that we may consider it for 
thirty minutes on a side. 


The a The Chair 


a | 


Accordingly the regular order was had; I spoke seven minutes 
and a half, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HITT] spoke seven 
minutes and a half, and the gentleman from ifornia [Mr. 
GEARY] occupied the balance of the time, which was only fifteen 
minutes. That is the way that act passed. I desired then that 
it should have had full 8 n, as this amendment is re- 
ceiving, but that was refused. Why should that act have been 

in that way? Were there features in it that were not de- 

table, that would not stand the test of reason and argument? 

That is the act which we pro now to extend for six months. 

There is no proposition to Ghee a line of it or to prevent its 

execution in any form or manner. The proposition simply is 
that the time for these people to register shall be extended. 

Now, under the terms of this bill, if the amendments are 
adopted, every man in this country coming from China, an em- 
pire with which you solicited these treaty relations, will be 
compelled to go about with his photograph in his pocket, with 
a sort of ticket-of-leave about*him, like that which the British 
oe en requires from convicts in its penal colonies in Aus- 

A. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me suggest that we ought to go one ond 
further and put a brass collar around his neck, like a dog, wit 
his name and number on it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. The proposition contained in 
the pending bill ought to meet the assent not only of the gentle- 
man from ifornia [Mr. GEARY], but of every member on the 
Pacifie coast who may favor the execution of the Geary law. 

Now, a word about the provisions of these treaties. I ask the 
attention of members of the House if they want to understand 
this question and vote independently uponit. In the Burlingame 
treaty, Article V, was the following provision: 

The United States of America and the of China recog- 
nize the inherent inalienable rightof man toc his home and ve pees 
and also the mutualadvantage of the free migration andemigrationof their 


citizens and subjects vely from one coun: to the other for 
poses of curiosity, of trade, OF as a permanent — Meik = 
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That is the language of the treaty. 
The hi ties, th 8 
8 — rely F — W 1 a eee OY, other than 

Now nobody thought that China was going to assent to any 
proposition of that sort, the rightof her citizens tochange their 
residence if 98 wanted to. But this American doctrine which 
we had fought the war of the Revolution tomaintain, for which 
we again fought the war of 1812, this inalienable right of the 
citizen to change his residence and give his allegiance to what- 
ever country he prefers, China even assented to that, marvel- 
ous tosay. In that same article they provide: 

Th tl iw - 
zen of the United States or Chinese subjects to take Chinese subject. either 
to the United States or to any other forei 


country, or for a Chinese subject 
or citizen of the United States to take citizens of the United States to China 


or to als other foreign country without their free and voluntary consent re- 
ively. 
Do younot think it was very liberal for China to agree to these 
porion These are the terms of the Burlingame treaty. 
s any man say these are not liberal terms as coming from a 
country that theretofore lived in utter seclusion—isolated within 
her own walls—declaring that she would allow no citizen of a 
foreign country to come within her borders? 
Again it is provided in Article IV of the Burlingame treaty: 


The twenty-ninth article of the treaty of the 18th of June, 1858, having stip- 
ulated for the exemption of Christian citizens of the United States and Chi- 
nese converts from eee in China on account of their faith, it is fur- 
ther agreed that citizens of the United States in China of every religious 

å Chinese subjects in the United States, shall enjoy entire lib- 


persuasion, ani 
erty of conscience, and sball be exempt from all disability or persecution on 


account of their religious faith or worship in either country. 
eee is the provision with regard to our missionaries who go 


to 
Mr. MORSE. And that was hailed when it was agreed to asa 
great triumph of Christianity. 
Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Undoubtedly. And it was a 
anes be of diplomacy to secure the adoption of this treaty by 
ina, 


Now, the honorable gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY] 
read the resolutions of an assemblage of the Methodist Church 
held in this city during the present year; and allusions have 
been made in this debate to resolutions of various religious de- 
nominations throughout the country on this subject. The gen- 
tleman said, ‘‘ This is the church interfering with the state!” 
Why, sir, the very treaty to which the gentleman referred—the 
treaty which was amended in its terms by the bill which the 
House at his instance—that very treaty itself stipulates 
for religious freedom in China and religious freedom for the 
Chinese in America. 

The gentleman talks about this be 
church with the state, an interference 
affairs of legislation. I have yet to learn, Mr.Speaker, that be- 
cause an assemblage of men chance to be gentlemen and Chris- 
tians, therefore they have not the right to petition the Congress 
of the United States on any subject they mayselect. You mem- 
bers who sit here on this floor, go back home and tell your Meth- 
odist, and Presbyterian, and Episcopalian, and Catholic constit- 
uents that you have refused to consider a petition upon this im- 
portant subject because it comes from a body of men calling 
themselves gentlemen and Christians, and you will hear the echo 
of the answer when next November comes. 

They have aright to petition. If they feel honest, conscien- 
tious convictions on this subject, it is their duty to petition; and 
I do not know any enlightened set of men who ought to be lis- 


an interference by the 
y religious bodies with 


‘tened to with more patience, at least, and more respect by the 


Congress of the United States, whether here or in the other 
branch. The right of petition isa sacred rightof the American 
citizen. Does a man lose it because he belongs to a Christian 
0 ization? Or does an o ized body lose this right of pe- 
tition because it is interested in Christian work? 

Sir, you have now in China missionaries of the great denomi- 
nations of this country. They have gone there and planted the 
cross of our Saviour, and they have made converts—not a great 
many, possibly; still they have made converts. Does the hon- 
orable gentleman from California mean to say that he intends to 
restrict the pover of the Almighty to have the cross of our Sa- 


viour carried into all lands, whether savage or civilized? Does 
he mean to say that the Saviour, who died u the cross, did 
not die for the 430,000,000 of Mongolians in C , constituting 


one-third of the human family? Are they to be excluded from 
the plan of redemption on account of the color of their skins or 
the almond shape of their eyes? Thisis anew doctrine tocome 
from a Christian Representative! 

I hold that we ought to 1 no laws which may endanger for 
a moment the t band of men who, representing all Chris- 
tian denominations of this country, have gone into that far-dis- 
tant land and planted there the cross of our religion, and are 
preaching the gospel to those Mongolians. Many of this race 
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have come to this country in former years; many have attended 
e Sabbath schools; many were made converts in America; and 
you make them converts here I you can make them 
mverts at home. Would you Fanon the life of a single mis- 
by enacting a law violative of every treaty stipulation 
you have ever made—cruel, unjust, unnecessary, and impolitic? 
I was opposed to these laws originally; but they are now on 
the statute book. I say execute them, but let them be executed 
toward these people whe are here in so small numbers—only 
106,000 by the census, alarge majority of whom are in the States 
lying on the Pacific coast—let them be-executed not in a spirit 
of harshness, hostility, or savagery, but executed in the same 
Span through which the gentle Portia made the decision when 
e Jew was demanding his pound of flesh; let mercy be tem- 
pered with justice; for 


The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. 


Why should we want to deal harshly or unjustly with these | 


people here, or exclude them from our country in thisharsh and 
ungenerous manner? The law itself is harsh enough. Its exe- 
eution is in the hands of the judiciary and the officers of the 
judiciary, in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Attorney-General; and great comment has been made on the acts 
of the Secretary of the Treas 
this connection. I want to say 
Treasury responded, in answer to the resolution of the House, 


that there were not funds enough on hand to execute the law | 


with regard to these Chinese who had not been deported; that 
13,000 of them bad been already deported, and that there re- 
mained but about $25,000 of the fund appropriated—not enough 
to deport all, and indeed a very small number. 

The Secre of the Treasury said, that being the case, it was 
r probably to suspend the exeeution of the law and not to 

the jails by arrests when these people could not be 
deported, there being no means for that purpose. Mr. Olney 
acted on the same principle when he authorized the officers of 
the law to suspend its execution until otherwise ordered, for 
want of funds. Has it been in any spirit of o ition to the 
law, then, that these orders have been made? Notatall. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has said over and over again that if 
you furnish the funds necessary, and appropriate the amount 
that is required, he will execute the law to the very extent to 
which the appropriation goes. 

We have been told by the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
McCreary of Kentucky] that it would take $7,000,000 for the de- 
portation of all that remain, exclusive of the 13,000 already de- 

rted. Are you prepared tomake that appropriation now? Is 

e House prepared to increase the expenditures to that extent, 
with a Treasury bankrupt, with new bonds and new taxes on the 
people to pay them. Isay, then, Mr. Speaker, that these reflec- 
tions on these oflicers are uncalled for and unjust. They are will- 
ing and stand ready to execute the law when you give them the 
means to execute it. Otherwise they can not do so. 

But, sir, the whole spirit of the law is in utter antagonism to 
the very treaty stipulations which we have made with these peo- 
ple, and to which I have just called your attention. But there 
are other provisions in other treaties to which I wish to call 
your attention. In the last treaty with China she gave us the 
right to amend the law so that we could exclude, if we deemed 
it necessary, persons occupying the position of Chinese coolies 
from coming to our shores. 

In 1881 China agreed that we might still further amend the 
treaties, and provided in section 1 as follows: 


Whenever, in the opinion of the Government of the United States, the 
coming of Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, 
affects or threatens to affect the interests of that country, and to endanger 
the order ot such country or ot any locality within the tory thereof, 
the Government of China agrees that the Government of the United States 
may regulate, limit, or suspend, such coming or residence, but may not ab- 


solutely prohibit it. 

That is what the treaty provides. And you did regulate it 
by the former law, the Page law, and by the Geary law, and by 

e consent of these people whom we had suppliantly asked to 
make the first treaties we made. You regulated it by the as- 
sent of China herself. Now, I haye referred to one or two pro: 
visions of these treaties in order that they may be embodied in 
this connection with my remarks, so that the House may see in 
whattemper and for what purpose China made treaties with us. 

Many years ago the Senate of the United States created a com- 
mission to examine into the condition of coolie laborers in Cali- 
fornia,of which Senator Morton waschairman. When Mr. Mor- 
ton came back to the Senate of the United States he made a 
report, from which I beg leave to read, with brevity, a few pas- 


sages. He says on page 2 of this report: 

Ata time when those countries have adopted a liberal policy, and in that 
Yespect hays yielded to western civilization, and have y res 
the force of the example and policy of the United States, it is proposed that 


y and the Attorney-General in 
ply that the Szeretary of the 


owe shall take a step backward or iae adoption of their cast-off polioy of ex- 
clusion. The set up in favor of this is ly that which 
was so long to excuse or justify the same policy in China and Japan, 
namely, the admission of foreigners tended to interfere with their 
cen labor of their people and to corrupt their morals and degrade their 
re 


on. 
The Six Companies of San Francisco make this declaration as 
to the character of this organization: 


We solemnly declare that we, the Six Chinese Companies, are purely be- 
nevolent societies. We never, singularly or collectively, as individuais or 
companies, brought one ot our countrymen to free country, under or 
by any contract or agreement made anywhere, as a servant or laborer. We 
never have before heard that our people desiring to come here sold their rel- 
atives to obtain the means to come. We have never yet let, hired, or con- 
tracted one of our people out to labor: neither have we ever exercised the 
slightest control or restraint over our ple after they came here, nor 
claimed, or demanded, or received one dollar of their earnings. We have 
never acted, directly or indirectly, as the agrent or agentsof any one of our 
people who advanced the means for one of our people to.come here. 


I have a table which shows that of the Chinamen in San Fran- 
cisco there are 6,0% employed as domestic servants. 


They very 3 learn to perform all kinds ot household duty, are de- 
voted to their employment, and soon become exceedingly skillful, The tes- 
timony proved that they went to all 1a ogane, State to serve in that capa- 
city, when other servants or help of that d could not be obtained from 
the cities, and thatif they were banished it would be very 7 
many of the witnesses said, im p borers 
upon the farms and in the CANADA SMA Minar ee. all of the witnesses 
speak of them in the highest terms. Col. Hollister, one of the largest farmers 
in California, and a man of great intelli, ce, testified that without the 
Chinese the wheat and other in California could not be harvested 
taken tomarket; that white la could not be obtained for 
would enable the farmer to at A on his business; that any considerable in- 
crease in the price of labor wo render the production of wheat andalmost 
every I agricultural product unprofitable, and they would have to be 


Let me read one single clause of their treaty and what the 
say about the admission of your people. It is article 29, and z 
as follows: 

The principles of the Christian religion, as professed by the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches, are recognized as teaching men to do „and 
to do to others as they would have others do to them. Hereafter those who 
quietly profess and teach these doctrines shall not be harrassed or 
cuted on account of their faith. Any person, whether citizen of the United 
States or Chinese convert, who, acco: to these tenets, peaceably teach 
and practice the principles of Chris ty, shall in no case be interfered 
with or molested. 

To show the sentiment with which the country at sarge re- 
ceived the result of the Burlingame-Stanton treaty, and I hope 
it will not be considered inadmissable because it comes from a 
religious paper, I append the following testimonial taken from 
the Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg, Pa.: 


of them are Christians. A short ago m School in 
Oakland, Cal, under the care of Rev. I. from W. 
lvania, gave an ente which would put to the blush many ot 


every e . are held e S 
11 a. m., and 7 p.m. Two of the former of the mission, 
Chin Gim, are students in Lane Theol Seminary, C 
Eells, formerly of the Presbyterian Church in Oakland, Cal., is at 
professor. These two young men have been studying at this se’ ary two 
years, and intend to return to China after graduation, and, when they have 

ected themselves in the language and literature of their own country, 
will adopt the peer. As a profession. 

. is in progress among the Chinese in Chicago, under 
the direction of Rev. William Speer, D. D., who has devoted so much of his 
life and labors. ewark, N. J., there is also a school inactive 

Chinese schools of bo! 


he 

ve entertainments in kanor of their instructors and friends. 

hardly acity or town in the older parts of the United States where even a 
few Chinese are found, in which Christian and philanthropic © are not 
doingmore or less for their benefit. And these labors are ap) e 
ated by thoseupon whom they are bestowed. Ifthe present agitation should 
be successful, it will not be creditable to the United States, nor will it inure 
to our financial advantage, to say nothing of higher considera’ And 
among the flercest enemies of the Chinese are those bello most lustily 
about conscriptionin Germany, persecution in Russia, and landlord tyranny 
in Ireland, Our history, our institutions, and our present and future char= 
acter, require that this insane crusade shall come to an end. I it should be 
successful, it would only be for a time, and those engaged in it will find in 
the end that they have acted not only wickedly but foolishly. 


You will see from the language of these treaties, beginning with 
1858 and down to the last treaty with China, in all of them that 
country has acted with great fairness. She has never desired 
that her citizens should come here; she does not want them to 
come here; she does not wish them to stay here when they do 
come. The Chinese Government has acted with enlightened 
liberality toward us in these treaties, and with such aspirit that 
it may well challenge the admiration of the civilized world. 
You talk of the enlightenment of the white race, and especially in 
our own country as being the most civilized country on the s Sot 
of the earth. 

Lask you, I ask any candid man to look at the history of these 
treaties with China, and see which nation has exhibited the 


this race. In 
T 
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higher order of civilization. China assented to every original 
proposition which we demanded; she modified the treaties when 
she was asked to do so by the Congress of the United States, at 
the instance of the residents of California, and has never refused 
her assent to any reasonable proposition in connection with these 
treaties. You talk of the civilization of this country as com- 
pared with this great empire! 

Why, Mr. Speaker, at the time when resolutions were being 
introduced and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
condemning Russia for the expulsion of the Jews, that remark- 

, able race of people, when we were passing resolutions here and 
wanting the Government to take steps demanding that Russia 
should repeal her iniquitous laws against that great people, we 
were told that it was an outrage that those should not be passed 
and passed swiftly. 

Itmay well be said, sir, of that great race of people, what Macau- 
ley, Protestant England's Protestant historian, writing Protest- 
ant England’s history, said of that great people, the Jews, that it 
ill becomes any nation like England, or any other, to scoff at a 
race of people, calling them dogs of Jews, who could boast Isaiah 
for a poet and the Maccabees for generals. 

Sir, you talk about the civilization of this country as compared 
with China, I might quote again the great sentiments of that 
English historian, when speaking of one of the greatest institu- 
tions in the world, as particularly applicable to this Chinese 
Empire. Sir, it extends back amidst the ages until its origin 
is lost in the twilight of fable. It was great and powerful as a 
nation, civilized science, art, and literature, “before the 
Saxon had set foot in Britain, before the Frank had the 
Rhine, while Grecian eloquence still flourished at Antioch, while 
idols were still worshi in the temples of Mecca, and camel- 
opards bounded in the Flavian amphitheaters.” And I may add 
with emphasis to this, Mr. Speaker, she was great, powerful, and 
civilized as a people, centuries on centuries before Columbus 
had discovered the continent upon which your capital stands. 

In every treaty that she has made with you she has mani- 
fested that civilization. She has never been exacting or de- 
manding, but she has always been compliant and complaisant. 
She has always paaa to everything you have asked; and it 
does not become this great nation to stain its own fair fame, which 
ought to be kept with all people, whether they be weak and feeble, 
as the native Indian of this country, with whom we have trea- 
ties which we are daily violating, until it is said that this isa 
century of intamy; or whether it be with the most powerful 
and populous nation in the world. We oughtto preserve it, be- 
cause it is a nation’s own self-respect, like a man’s own self-re- 
speet that is its highest reward in the sight of man and God. 
[ plause.] 

r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Several gentlemen desire to 
make speeches on the bill now under consideration, to-night. I 
therefore ask ous consent that a session be held at 8 
o'clock, for debate only, on the pending bill. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from EGA [Mr. McCREARY] why the 
time for taking a vote upon this bill can not be extended a day 
or two, at least until Saturday afternoon, rather than have an 
evening session? Ido not understand that there is any great 
haste in the matter, or that anybody is suffering. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. A number of gentlemen de- 
sire to speak, and several of them desire to speak to-night. I 
see no objection to having a night session if gentlemen desire to 
speak; and in addition to that I wish to say that the bank bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] comes 
úp on Saturday. It was our desire to get through with this bill 
before that bill came up. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. But even if the bill should 

o over to the middle of next week, would there be any special 
fai done? There are several of us who would like to eard 
in this matter, but would not care to devote our time to night 
sessions. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would suggest to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] that he had better not make that 
request. presume gentlemen who would be willing to speak 
to-night would consent to speak to-morrow during the daily 
session of the House. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. There are so many gentle- 
men who desire to speak—— 

Mr. BURROWS. And I want to say, there is no such press of 
business as demands the evening session. I shall object to it, if 
no one else does. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. 
igan objects, that ends it. 

Mr. BURROWS. There is no such press of business as de- 
mands an evening session. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Several gentlemen have come 
to me and said they would like to speak to-night. 


If the gentlemenfrom Mich- 


Mr. BURROWS. No doubt they would be willing to speak 
to-morrow. 

A MEMBER. Notice of the previous question has been given 
for to-morrow. 

Mr. BURROWS. But that notice is not binding on any- 


body. 

M. WILSON of Washington. Can not the notice of the pre- 
vious question be withdrawn? 

Mr. BURROWS. The ordering of the previous question lies 
with the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent that there be an evening session, for debate only 
upon the pending bill. 

Mr. BURROWS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BARTLETT. r. Speaker, impelled by a grave sense of 
public duty, I rise tooppose the majority reportof the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and to oppose the bill reported by itschairman, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, in relation to the pending Chinese 
question. I speak in the interestof citizen labor; I speak in the 
interest of the American workingman; and in behalf of thatState 
which was fitly termed by Thomas Starr King God's own coun- 
try,” and in behalf of her sister States on the slope of the 
Pacific: 

I do not propose, sir, to discuss the question whether the 
Geary act of May 5, 1892, has been enforced or not. I believe 
that the President of the United States has been and is in favor 
of the due execution of the law, and I deem the opinion con- 
tained in his message of October 1, 1888, at the time he signed 
the Scott exclusion act, to be the last authoritative expression of 
his views on this issue. I agree with the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. GEARY] that the Treasury Department can not be 
accused of laches; and the appearance of the United States dis- 
trict attorney for the northern district of California [Mr. Gar- 
ter] in the circuit court of the United States on the 11th day of 
September, before Judges McKenna and Morrow, when he op- 
posed the granting of a warrant for the arrest of J im Lee, I trust 
was not authorized by the Department of Justice. 

The bill now under consideration, that is, the substitute bill 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky in lieu of the amenda- 
tory bill originally proposed by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. EVERETT], aside from its definition of the word la- 
borer” or ‘‘laborers”—which I consider a matter of lesser im- 
portance—contains two important amendments. The first of 
these amendments provides for the extension of the time of 
registration for a period of six months from the date of the pas- 

e of the act. The second amendment substitutes for the 
existing requirement of proofof residence by ‘‘at least one cred- 
ible white witness” the words by at least one credible witness 
other than Chinese.” 

When the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCREARY] spoke 
of this last amendment, he turned significantly toward the Re- 

ublican side of the House and said that needed no explanation, 

t seems to me that it is an unnecessary amendment I under- 
stand, and I have been so informed, that the idea was that the 
new amendment should meet an objection that the oy See of 
the act contravened in some way the fourteenth amendment of 
the Constitution and discriminated against the negro. 

Now, all colors are under the protection of the fourteenth 
amendment. It was decided in the case of Yick Wo against Hop- 
kins, the well-known laundry case, reported in the one hundred 
and eighteenth volume of the United States Reports, that the 
Chinese were equally under the protection of the fourteenth 
amendment. Why, if there was any force in this theory it would 
apply to the lan e of the original act as to the requirement 
of proof; but there is no force in it, because it was explicitly de- 
cided in the Chinese deportation cases, that the Legislature con- 
trols the rules of evidence, and that all laws in reference to the 
competency of testimony in any case in the courts of the United 
States are regulated by act of Congress, which can be re- 
pealed or modified. So I claim that there is no necessity for 
this amendment. There are not enough negroes in California 
now to be of any importance, and I doubt if one would ever ap- 
pear in any of these cases. One possible construction of the new 
amendment is that it might allow a Chinaman who had been 
born in America to testify, as he might claim that he was an 
American. 

Now, passing by this subsidiary matter, what is the salient 
amendment? It is the extension of time for six months. I be- 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, in a continuance of that wise policy of exclu- 
sion which has obtained in the United Statesand has found favor 
ever since it was first outlined in the treaty of November 17, 
1880. I believe in the enforcement of the Geary act as it stands 
on the statute book to-day. And I do not favor the virtual ab- 
rogation of the policy which has existed for the last thirteen 
years by the adoption of amendments, and by the passage of a 
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For ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar— 
Which the same I would rise to explain, 
are the true words of one of your great poets of the Sierras. 

Let me, before passing on with this discussion, take up the re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. They say, ‘that it 
seems just and fair that the Chinese persons who have been mis- 
led” by the advice of their able attorneys should be pardoned 
for an infraction of the law. This, gentlemen, is a new, orig- 
inal, and refreshing theory. 

When I was a law student twenty goare ago I was taught that 
ignorantia legis neminem excusat, and I believe that this doctrine 
now advocated by the Committee on Foreign Affairs would in- 
troduce anew principle into our legislation. Do we have one rule 
for the alien and another rule for the citizen? When the leader 
of our New York bar, Mr. Carter, for whom I have the highest 
regard, advised Mr. Rapier, of Alabama, and Mr. Dupré, of 
Louisiana, that the statutes which denied the facilities of the 
mail to the lottery dealers were unconstitutional and void, and 
when, subsequently, that opinion was found to be wrong, were 
the indictments quashed and were the parties released from ar- 
rest because their able counsel had mistaken the law?- Wh 
should we have a new principle introduced for the alien whic 
is not applicable in the case of one of our own citizens? 

We are asked to pass these amendments without receiving in 
exchange any guaranties from the Chinese Government, with- 
out obtaining any stipulation from the Chinese Six Companies 
of San Francisco, without securing any pledge or promise from 
the attorneys in California who for years have conducted the 
enormous mass of anti-American Chinese litigation. We are 
asked to trust entirely to the Chinese Government and to an as- 
sumed willingness on its part to stop the fight. 

I shall show you by citations from the State papers that you 
are entirely mistaken; that you gentlemen on the other side of 
the House who advocate the passage of this bill, and who believe 
that the contest will be ended by it, are entirely in the wrong. 
And having shown that, I shall then ask you to stop, not to vote 
for the extension of any time, not even a day or a week, until we 
have some assurance that we are not being deceived. It is re- 
markable that this bill pro d now by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] wipes out all proceedings taken 
against the Chinese, but does not guarantee in any way that in- 
numerable proceedings will not be instituted in the future to 
test, not only the constitutionality of the Geary law, but the con- 
stitutionality of the new 5 act; and I tell you, moreover, 
that such is the purpose of this bill, although probably not known 
to its framers and supporters. ; 

Now, am I rightor am I not? In these pamphlets “ying be- 
fore me are contained the correspondence during the former 
term of President Cleveland between the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Bayard, and the then Chinese minister to this country, Mr. 
Chang Yen Hoon, and in the other pamphlet the correspondence 
between Mr. Tsui Kwo Yin, the Chinese minister during the 
Administration of President Harrison, and our State Depart- 
ment, together with certain correspondence between the ese 
foreign office and our minister at the court of Peking, Mr. 
Charles Denby. 

In the first pamphlet, that which contains the correspondence 
during the first Administration of President Cleveland, we do 
not find much about the question at issue here, except an ad- 
mission in August, 1886, and in 1887, that at that time the Chi- 
nese Government and the Chinese foreign office realized that by 
the treaty of November 17, 1880, it was within the power of the 
United States to regulate, limit, or suspend Chinese immigra- 
tion. And we find that China announced to the British minister, 
and also to our State Department, that it intended of its own ac- 
cord to prohibit the coming of Chinese laborers to this country. 

In this pamphlet certain claims of the Chinese Government 
are adverted to. The Chinese claimed money payments because 
in 1885 some Chinese laborers were driven away from Rock 
Springs, in Wyoming. They claimed damages because a hun- 
dred Chinese miners were driven away from Douglas Island, in 
Alaska. They claimed further payments because three China- 
men had been murdered by alien cowboys on the Snake River, in 
Oregon. But we find no pretense on the part of the Chinese 
Government, no effort on its part to check the numberless out- 
rages committed by Chinamen on their own countrymen in San 
Francisco and Portiand and other places, outrages and murders 
committed by their organized bands of blackmailers and murder- 
ers under the name of ‘‘highbinders.” I state that it is beyond 
controversy thata hundred-fold more Chinamen have been mur- 
dered by their own countrymen in the United States than by any 
other class of persons. But, sing that by, let us consider the 
correspondence which took place in 1890 and in 1892 between the 
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bill which I regard as illusory, as deceptive, as fraught with the | Chinese minister tothis country and the Secretary of State, Mr. 
gravest danger. Blaine, and his successor, Mr. Foster. 


I say that this correspondence shows beyond doubt that the 
Chinese Government will never be satisfied, will never give up 
the fight, will never relinquish the contest until you not only 
renee the Geary law, but also repeal the Scott exclusion act of 
1888. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HooKER], who spoke 
a few moments ago, expressed admiration for the attitude of 
China. What a wonderful country, he says, is China, which 
does not object to all this legislation! If the gentleman had read 
the papasi transmitted by President Harrison to the Senate of 
the United States on February 3, 1892, and which are accessible, 
he would have found that China has all along persisted in the 
contrary attitude; he would have found that from 1890 to 1892 
the Chinese Government, the Chinese minister, the Chinese 
foreign office all combined persistently toclaim that we had vio- 
lated our treaty obligations. There are letters here threatening 
retaliation on our missionaries and on our merchants. 

Does the Chinese Government yield or concede the point to- 
day? No, gentlemen, she is just as earnest, she is just as vigor- 
ous, she is just as proud in the assertion of her rights as she was 
in 1890 and 1892. And are you going to give this concession for 
naught? Are you ome to yield every point, and then trust to 
the indulgence of the Chinese Government? 

I shall not take up much time with the reading of these pa- 
pers, but I call your attention to the fact that these are some- 
thing more than ordinary human testimony; that these are state 
papers impressed with the seal and authority of national gov- 
ernments. They are not fallible, as ordinary human testimony 
is; they do not admit of contradiction, and no one can question 
safely in this House the authenticity of these papers; noone can 
deny that the words here written represent the sentiments of 
that Eastern despotism to-day. 

On March 26, 1890, the Chinese minister demanded an expla- 
nation of the conduct of the American authorities in the past, 
and he demanded assurances for the future. The public law 
recognizes the right of China to resort to retaliation,” he said. 
On the following ist day of October he writes that he has been 
instructed by the foreign office to ask that early attention be 
given to his former request. What request? That steps be 
taken to undo the wrongs being inflicted on Chinese subjects 
under the Scott exclusion act of 1888.” 

On October 19 the foreign office wrote to Charles Denby, 
our minister at Peking, that it wanted the restriction act re- 
jected or repealed. And you will find all through these papers 
the Eastern idea dominant and cropping out that the Executive 
can come in and re the law. find appeals to Mr. Blaine 
to have President Harrison repeal at once the laws which have 
offended China. 

On June 16, 1890, the foreign office wrote to Mr. Denby: 

The new law enacted by Congress is totally at variance with the treaties; 
and we consider it a violation of the spirit which prompted yous country in 
its repeated requests to China to execute treaties with it. It forms au en- 
tirely new episode in the relation of the two countries; and though there 
was a disagreement with France in 1798— 

Referring to the alien and sedition laws— 
the instance is one which is seldom met with in the history of the United 
States with other countries. * * * The whole truth is that the class of 
Chinese laborers, although li beyond the outer seas, are not less 
children of China, and she is unable to cast them from her breast : 

An assertion in unequivocal terms that the treaties must be re- 
pealed; that the children,” that the laborers of China must get 
what they want, must receive the redress they demand, or that 
China will retaliate. 

Again Mr, Tsui wrote on the following 4th of December to the 
Secretary of State: 

The law has been 
greater number of eee V 

And on May 5, 1892, the danger of the passage of the Geary act 
became evident to the Chinese minister; for eve 888 
that takes place in the Supreme Court of the United tates orin 
the Senate or within these Halls is watched with keen eye and 
eager ear by the Chinese. On the very day that the bill passed 
ar 8 wrote to the Secretary of State complaining of the act. 

e said: 

We have shown how the Scott bill, 
clear violation of the treaty of 1880. our own silence on the subject must 
be understood to bea tion that what we have charged is true. In 
fact, your own Supreme Court has admitted it. 

But this bill does even worse injury than the Scott law. * * * Under 
such a state of relations I can not understand why the honorable Congress 
should be so hasty to a laws which violate the very treaty which your 
Government asked China to make, and I can not believe that the enlight- 
ened Chief M trate of this great counie will join with the Congress in 
such treaty violations by approving this bill. 

And so it passed until last autumn, and then we have two 
more papers, We have two more explicit declarations by China 
as to what her demands are. I say those are her demands to- 


ed by the Congress of 1888, was a 


day. What are they? On November 7, 1892, Mr. Tsui called 
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the attention of the President to the “unjust, unfair, and dis- 


criminating legislation of the 55 ee his country- 
men, Which has been enacted regardless of their vested rights 
and in violation of the solemn treaty stipulations.” 

My protest, if considered by the President at all 

Continues the Chinese minister— 
was ed; and on May 5, 1892, the bill received his approval and 
became a law. 

And he adds: 
the SAnS observation may be made here that the haste in which 
bills ting to the exclusion of Chinese are rushed through presents a 
most deplorable aspect of the question now under discussion. 

That was on the 7th day of November; and in the same letter 
we find these significant words: 

For these reasons and others heretofore adduced the statute of 1892— 


That is, the Geary bill which we amend, but which in every 
salient provision we leave untouched, which we amend merely 
in the extension of time, but which in every objectionable fea- 
ture—that is every feature alleged to be objectionable by the 
Chinese Government—remains unimpaired— 
the statute of 1892 is a violation of ev principle of justice, — —.— rea- 
son, and fair dealing between two frien: powers; and its enforcement 
should not only be arrested, but the law itself should be 5 repealed 
or so altered as to assure my countrymen of the full protection of their rights 
and immunities. 

And then again, in a communication from the foreign office 
to Mr. Denby, we have this cheerful and exultant language as to 
the probable annoyance that our measures will cause us: 


If they are compelled to a for a certificate of residence + + Chi- 
nese residents in the United States will certainly suffer uncalled for misery 
and hardships; but the local authorities will likewise find the work of carry- 


ing out the law quite burdensome. 


So up to the very end of last year we find these statements 
from the Chinese Government, from the Chinese minister, from 
the Chinese foreign office, all of one tenor, all demanding the 
repeal b, ress of the Scott exclusion act of 1888, and of the 
Geary act of March 5, 1892. Have you gentlemen any reason to 
think, has any one who can speak with authority any reason to 
imagine that China now yields her demands, that she concedes 
every point which has been at issue for the last five years, we 
will say, that is. ever since the passage of the Scott exclusion 
act in 1888? The hastiest of this correspondence will 
satisfy those here that I am entirely right, that I am right be- 

nd the risk of contradiction in the assertion that the ese 

vernment is pledged to continue her demands for the absolute 
repeal of these two statutes, and have a new policy declared by 
our Government, or dlse she is bound to carry out her threats of 
retiliation. 

Now, the passage of this act—and this is an argument used b 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs—the passage of this act wi 
endanger retaliation. e fear of retaliation we are told is 


alarming. We, a t Government, are in danger. It is true 
that we are numerically a little power as compared with China. 
It is true that we have only 67,000,000 and she has 450,000,000 of 


people. But itis the first time that I have ever heard the fear 
of retaliation urged as a sufficient motive to prompt American 
1 What is the danger of this retaliation 

Tr. Sheridan P. Read, recently appointed by the Government 
of the United States consul at Tien-Tsin, in China, tells us in the 
American Political Monthly, and a recent publication that it 
is all talkee, talkee;” that there is nothing in it; that practi- 
cally there is no danger of retaliation, and that China can not get 
along without what we send her and we can well get along with- 
out what she sends us, for we can get it elsewhere. 


China is so largely dependent upon this country for her commercial wel- 
fare as an exporter and for the satisfaction of her needs as an importer that 
a serious project on her part to retaliate would be practically out of the 


question. 

But that is of noaccount. Whethershe would retaliate or not 
it makes no dilference. That consideration should not influence 
us in the least. It should not influence our legislation for one 
moment. But if thatdread, if the fear of Chinese feeling is going 
to control this House you must go further, 13 must prostrate 
and abuse yourselves in the dust, you must lie down before this 
Eastern despotism and say, ‘‘ We are ready to yield to all of your 
terms: we are ready to do what you wish; we are ready to take 
back the Scott exclusion act of October 1, 1888, and to repeal the 
Geary act of May 5, 1892.” 

Now, if that is your object, to please the Chinese envoy, to 
please the Chinese Government, to please the Chinese foreign 
office, go on; repeal everything, and at least satisfy China. But 
there is something beyond this. There is a motive under- 
lying it, and that is to enable the Six Companies of San Fran- 

o to appeal anew to the Supreme Court of the United States 
under the shelter of a statute newly passed, of a statute which al- 
though the same in substance is a newstatute, and to enable the 
minority of the Supreme Court to be converted into a majority, 


and to shear and deprive this House forever of a power which 
has been asserted as within its control ever since the 25th day of 
February, 1799. 

I tell e that although it is true that no citizen 
can be denied the right to move for a reargument, you who are 
lawyers know full well that the litigant whocomes up under the 

rotection of a new statute st nds in a very different position 

rom the litigant who moves for a reargument in order that he 
may have the act declared unconstitutional which has been al- 
ready declared constitutional. Isnotthat true? Take their own 
statements; take the matter as stated in the public prints: take 
the avowal of various parties that a reargumentis to be granted, 
that the law is to be reversed, that in the end the law of this 
country, as I construe it, is to be overthrown. 

But before sketch the various decisions of the Supreme 
Court, if you will bear with me for afew moments, I shall endeavor 
to state succintly and briefly the Federal legislation on this 


-Chinese exclusion question. 


It will not be necessary for me to go back to the Cushing treaty - 
of 1844, or refer to the Read treaty of 1858. or to the Bur 
convention of 1868, for those treaties do not touch the question 
of immigration. But in 1878 the growing evil had become so 
marked in California that the people arose in their might, and 
the constitutional convention of t State memorialized Con- 
gress, and in consequence of that memorial and of the petitions 
then presented Congress made an appropriation in 1879 and sent 
commissioners to China who, on the 17th day of November, 1880, 
negotiated the famous Angell-Swift treaty. 

‘hat treaty inaugurated a new policy, It gave notice, in its 
first article, by the statement that China agrees that the Goy- 
ernment of the United States may regulate, suspend, or limit the 
immigration of Chinese laborers to country whenever in its 
opinion—that is, whenever in the opinion of the United States— 
it should endanger the welfare of any locality of this country, 
or affect the country itself. That was due notice to thé Chinese 
Government that we intended thereafter to adopt, when we saw 
fit, a policy of exclusion. The first Federal legislation was in 
1882, when the coming of Chinese laborers was prohibited, two 
classes of persons being exempted, that is, the Chinese laborers 
who had been in this country on the 17th day of November, 1880, 
the time of the enactment of the Angell-Swift treaty, and those 
Chinese laborers who should come into this country within 
ninety days after the passage of the act of 1882. 

Two years later, owing tothe manifold evasions of the Chinese, 
owing to the great number of frauds committed in various ways, 
owing to the experience of the people with fabricated evidence 
and perjured testimony a new act was passed. What is known 
as the Henley act was passed, which made the certificate of 
identity the only evidence admissible whena laborer should come 
back from China; for, as I should have stated, in the former act 
the return of the Chinese laborer was permitted. There being 
some doubt as to the rule of evidence, it was provided in the 
amendatory bill of 1884 that the sole evidence of identity should 
be the certificate. 

Time on, and in 1888 the great measure, the measure 
which must be considered the cardinal statute, was enacted, and 
that was the Scottexclusion act, which ed in the House of 
Representatives unanimously and had only à dissentient votes in 
the Senate. 

Now, that was the abrogation of treaty rights, if any statute 
was. t statute started a new policy; that prohibited, abso- 
lutely and forever, the return of any Chinese laborer who had 
left country. I say it was a great act, and, like the Geary 
law, it was a proper law, and they are both great acts and right 
laws; because I believe, as an American, first in the N 
of my own country, in its preservation, and in its independence. 
aas for the Chinese, but America for American citizens is my 
creed 

This Scott exclusion act stopped the coming of any Chinese 
laborer; and, as I have shown, a great outery was raised against 
it by the Six Companies, and a persistent protest was made 
against it by the Chinese Government. It was brought up be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States, for these Chinese 
are always litigating; and if you will look at your last statement 
of amendments to the Federal statutes, you will realize how 
numerous are the cases which have been carried by their attor- 
neys to the circuit courts of the United States and to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. J 

The case to which I referisfound reported in 130 United States, 
unđer the title of Chae Chan Ping against The United States— 
the Chinese exclusion case. And you should bear in mind, when 
considering the discussion of this case, that the opinion of our 
court of last resort upholding the constitutionality of the Scott 
law was unanimous. All the judgesheld that an actof the Fed- 
eral Legislatura, an act of Congress, being the last expression of 
the sovereign will, is greater than any treaty on earth; that we, 
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sitting here, represen the people, can modify any caer that 
has been entered into in the past; and as Judge Field said in the 
112 United States, it is not to be assumed that Congress does not 
‘for some good purpose change our treaty obligations. 
The piss ge ot the Geary law in 1892 became imperative, be- 
cause it had been found that the only means adequate to prevent 
the smuggling in of the Chinese and to enforce their exclusion 
in the future was a law which should ag for the registra- 
tion of the Chinese laborers and for the deportation of China- 
men who either would not or could not produce a certificate of 
registration. 
rom 1888 to 1892 the Scott law had been constantly evaded by 
the smuggling in of hundreds, if not of thousands, of Chinamen 
from Victoria and through the waters of Puget Sound and from 
our extended frontier on the north, and from Ensenada and 
other places along the Mexican line. Tho means of prevention 
in the hands of the Government were insufficient; there were not 
enough Government officials to guard the frontier—for instance, 
three inspectors could not effectually patrol a beat of 150 miles 
on the Washington frontier. e 
Again, the little sloops or shallops filled with Chinese on the 
border water could hear the cumbersome revenue cutter 4 or 
5 miles in the distance, and would take refuge in the numer- 
ous little harbors of the San Juan Islands until the danger was 


t. And what was even worse, when caught or arrested the. 


inaman would secure his discharge by means of perjured tes- 
timony or fraudulent evidence, or if held for remand would be 
released on a worthless bail bond or on a bond which when for- 
feited was seldom 3 And the thousands of forfeited, 
but not collected bail bonds, given by or in behalf of Chinese 
laborers, furnish sufficient excuse for the provision of the Geary 
law ‘‘that on an application for a writ of habeas corpus by a 
Chinese person seeking to land in the United States, to whom 
that privilege has been denied, no bail shall be allowed.” 

Mr. EVEXETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
mana question. Which of the acts of 1888 does he refer to? 
That of September 13 or October 1? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I refer to the act of October1, 1888, which 
received the approval of President Cleveland in the great and 
able mess ge of that day. 

Mr. EVERETT. That is it. LIonly asked for information. I 
do not wish to embarrass the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh. no; youdonot.. Am I mistaken in this 
theory of the desi an of thecounsel of the Chinese? Mr, Thomas 
D. Riordan, who is well known tothe California members, and 
who is one of the attorneys who has vigorously fought this Chi- 
nese question for many years, on September 11 declared his in- 
tention to secure a rehearing. He said that one of the judges, 
now dead, was physically and mentally weak at the time of the 
decision; and t he propona to have a rehearing and bring up 
the question anew. I believe that it is well known that every 
case which has been heard before Judge Ross in the southern 
district of California or before Judge McKenna or Judge Mor- 
row in the northern district, has been appealed. They bavarian! y 
appeal. They take an appeal in.every single p ing. 

Letus lookatthe Chinese deportation cases. We hear agreat 
deal said, and we have heard a greatdeal said in this argument, 
about the iniquity of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Chinese deportation cases (reported in 149 U.S.) but they sa 
nothing about the earlier decision, in 1889 (reported in 130 U. S.], 
which virtually decided the whole question, which is the consti- 
tutionality of the Scottexclusion act. If the Supreme Court was 
right in the earlier decision, it certainly was right in the later 
decision. What is the danger we run? It is this. You will re- 
member that in the Chinese deportation cases there were three 
dissenting opinions filed. The majority opinion was rendered 
by Mt eue Gray, and it is wonderfully strong, vigorous, and 

werful. 

Thre dissenting opinions were filed, one by Mr. Justice Field, 
one by Chief-Justice Fuller, and one by Mr. Justice Brewer: and 
they take the ground that there is a distinction between the 
power to exclude, or shut out, an alien and the power to expel, 
or deport, or send back. Judge Field found himself in an em- 
8 position, because he had delivered the opinion of the 
court—a long and full opinion— in 130 U. S.) in the Chinese 
exclusion case, in which he held that the Government of the 
United States had the undoubted poga to exclude every alien 
from its shores. When the second case came before him he had 
to draw a distinction. He said that this was diferenti that, al- 
though the United States had clearly the power to exclude, it 
could not expel or deports ; 

The majority opinion well says that the power to exclude 
aliens and the power to expel them rest upon one foundation, 
are derived from one source, are based on the same 8 $ 

er ob- 
to the Geary statute by the dissenting judges 


snd are in truth 5 5 ol one and the same power. 
jections are foun 


in that certain guaranties assured a citizen by the amendments 


o! the Federal Constitution are violated. Those judges think 
that the statute violates the amendments which guarantee due 
process of law, and which insure a citizen against unreasonable 
seizure of the person and promise him a speedy and impartial 
trial by a jury, and which provide that he snall not be subjected 
to a cruel or unusual punishment. Judge Field bases his opin- 
ion particularly upon the point that this power to expel, this 

wer to deport, is not a power delegated to the United States 
by the Federal Constitution, and therefore it can not be exer- 
cised by Congress. Although in his earlier decision he had 
made light of the alien act of 1798, he bases his argument in the 
er case almost entirely on the iniquity of the alien act of 
1798. 

I do not intend, gentlemen, at this time to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the historical or political situation of this country at 
the close of the lust century. I do not propose to determine 
now whether the insolent language addressed by Barras to our 
envoys, Marshall, Gerry, and Pinckney, or the arrogance of 
Talleyrand, or the plundering of an American merchantman by 
a French privateer, furnished sufficient excuse for that rigorous 
policy which was adopted by the dominant Federal against 
the French Directory; but I do say that the right then asserted, 
aside from the policy of its exercise, the power asserted by Con- _ 
gress to send away or expel aliens, was a constitutional and an 
essential one, which must be preserved. 

You are not only endangering the whole Chinese question, 
you are not only depriving this body of an wer to exclude 
Chinamen, but you are endangering the validity of all our im- 
migration statutes, and all our immigration legislation under 
the general act of March 3, 1891, and every act controlling pau- 
per, convict, idiot, and insane, or any other kind of i ra- 
tion, if you do aught to aid in our being shorn and deprived of 
the power asserted in this House in February, 1799. 

The alien law gave the President power to send away allsuch 
aliens as he judged dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
United States, and to imprison anyone so ordered to depart, 
who was found at large without a license to remain, and to re- 
move aliens imprisoned in pursuance of the act. 

That power must remain intact. You will remember thatthe 
select committee of this House to which the question had been 
referred in 1799 reported that the right of removing aliens is an 
incident to the power of war and peace; that aliens are not en- 
titled to the protection of the Constitution, because the Consti- 
tution was made for citizens, not for aliens, and that the removal 
of an alien can not be considered a punishment inflicted for an 
offense; substantially taking thesume ground which was taken by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the decision in the 
Chinese deportation cases. : 

The report of the special committee closed with three resolu- 
tions, one of which was that it was not in the interest of the 
public good to re the alien law, and on the 25th of February, 
the House being in Committee of the Whole, the resolution was 
carried, and subsequently the House a yes to the action of the 
committee on the resolution. So much for the example of his- 
tory and the action of this House in the last century. 

In this discussion Iam animated by no spirit of hostility to 
the Chinese Government. I know that China is a great and in- 
dustrious nation, and I know that the Chinese officials are men 
of marvelous capacity and well-trained intelligence. We know 
it. alas! to our cost, for they have prevented our success in every 
effort to exclude the Chinese laborer ever since the enictment of 
the actof 1882. But it is my view that the problem of any spe- 
cific form of immigration can be best studied in the region most 
affected by the incoming tide, and for that reason I think that 
the views of our brethren on the Pacific coast are entitled to 
the greatest weight and to the greatest respect, for they know 
the evils and the benefits resulting from the coming of ese 


T. 

We should not be asked to give any weight to the views of the 
Chinese officials or mandarins, because they are invariably 
prompted either by national pride or by some general line of 
policy; nor ought we to be influenced by the sympathetic argu- 
ments of clergymen in cities of the East, remote from the main 
scene of Chinese immigration, 

I am opposed to any maltreatment or illtreatment of the 
Chinese, to any cruelty or abuse of the Chinese laborer, to any 
violence done to his person, or to any injury against his prop- 
erts, Let the Chinese laborer while he remains upon our soil 
have justice, and justice, if you will, tempered with mercy, but 
beyond that do not go. 

the limited time which now remains to me I wish to answer 
two observations made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
McCREARY], one in reference to the religion of China, and the 
other in reference to certain historical illustrations, the expul- 
sion of the Jews from England, and of the Huguenots from France. 


nonassimilation with our own people. 
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The gentleman from Kentucky quoted the remark of Mr. Justice 


Brewer at the end of his opinion where he asks: 

In view of this enactment of the highest legislative body of the foremost 
Christiannation, may not the thoughtful Chinese disciple of Confucius fairly 
ask, Why do they send missionaries here? 

Mr. Speaker, I am at a loss to understand the avowed admira- 
tion for Confucius, to understand the undertone of semisympa- 
thetic admiration for the Chinese religion. The Chinese, we 
are told by Monier Williams, the greatest authority on Eastern 
religions, ‘‘are first of all Confucianists and then Taoists or Bud- 
dhists or both,” and from the observations of the great Oxford 
scholar, Max Müller, we learn that it is impossible to determine 
what the great masses in China do believe. 

Suffice it to say that the upper classes and the highly educated 
men are as a rule mater ts and atheists, while the masses 
favor a fanciful polytheism or put their faith in a debased Bud- 
dhism. 

The creed of Confucius was that of a pure secularism, and he 
confined his teachings to the temporal and the seen. He said 
nothing about a Supreme Creator, nor did he believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul. To the query of one of his disciples who 
ventured to ask about death, Confucius answered,“ While you 
do not know life, how can you know about death;” and to another 
disciple he said: Does heaven speak? The four seasons pursue 
their courses and all things are continually being produced; but 
does heaven say anything?” 

Of Buddhism it is enough to Say that it ignores the existence 
of God and denies the existence of the human soul, and that the 
highest aspirations taught are the condition of Arhat, where 
there can be no rebirth, and of Nirväna, the utter annihilation 
of the human soul, where it is blown out like a lamp; to our 
Christian faith even more fearful than the pintheistic ocean of 
Brahma, in which all human souls are merged. 

The simple utterance of simple truths, the enunciation of sen- 
tentious maxims, constitute the charm of Confucius, while his 
contemporary, Lao-Tse, was simply a fanciful dreamer; and 
there is nothing for the followers of Jesus of Nazareth to learn 
from the religion of the Chinese. 

Confucius taught, as one of his foremost precepts, the theory 
of obedience to the parent government. 

Not more surely— 

Said he— 
does the grass bend before the wind, than the masses yield to the will of those 
above them. 

And were he living he would say, Let America take care of 
her own domain; let the United States control her own terri- 
tory and the immigration thereto.” 

‘There are three counts in the indictment against the Chinese 
laborers which has been framed by our experience. The first 
count is against the morality of the Chinese. The second charge 
is their degradation of American labor, and the third is their 
Every one of these counts 
has been fully proven; and in support of this assertion I refer to 
the books written even by the defenders of Chinamen, among 
them the work of Mr. George F. Seward, formerly our minister 
to China. I refer also to the reports of oray Congressional in- 
vestigating committee, especially that of 1890, of which Senator 
SQUIRE was chairman and Representatives Lehlbach and Stump 
were members. 

I cite the conclusions of that committee. They reported that 
the Chinese quartersin San Francisco were pest-breeding places, 
that the Chinese are addicted to all vices, and that their evil in- 
fluence was rapidly corrupting our own people. Mr. Bayard in 
1887 wrote to the inese minister calling attention to a traffic 
in Chinese women by which they were bought and sold in San 
Francisco for infamous purposes. i 

As to the nonassimilation of the Chinese, I will read you what 
Mr. Justice Field says; and although I disagree with him on the 

uestion of the Heni of deportation, he isa very able judge and 
Paras with much that has fallen from his lips in the past, and 
the experienced and matured views of that jurist on the eco- 
nomic and ethical phases of the Chinese question come to us now 
with wondrous force. I read the language of Judge Field: 

They remained strangers in the land, residing apart by themselves, and ad- 
hering to the customs and usages of their own country. It seemed impossible 


for them to assimilate with our people, or tomake any change in their habits 
or modes of living. 


+ * * e * * * 


They have remained among us a separate people, retaining their original 
peculiarities of dress, manner, habits, and modes of living, which are as 
marked as their comp!exion and . They live by themselves; they 
constitute a distinct organization, with the laws and customs which they 
brought from China. institutions have made no impression on them 
a 


uring the more than thirty years they have been in the country; they have 
their own tribunals to which they voluntarily submit, and seek to live in a 
manner similar to that of 
our 
for D 


They do not and will not assimilate with 
eir bodies 


China. 
le, and their dying wish is that th may be taken to China 


As to their untruthfulness, the evidence is overwhelming. I 
cite the opinions of Mr. J ustice Bradley and of Mr. Justice Field, 
of the Supreme Court, where Judge Bradley says that Chinese 
of the lower class have little regard for the solemnity of an oath; 
and where Judge Field says that parol evidence should be ex- 
cluded because the Chinaman has loose notions as to the obli- 
gation of an oath.” : 

As to their competition with white labor, and the consequent 
degradation of white labor, the experience of the Pacific coast 
is too well known; it needsnoargumentfromme. There is this 
salient difference (and I desire to call the attention of the House 
to this) between the instances of the expulsion of the Jews and 
the epson of the Huguenots, and the expulsion or attempted 
expulsion of the Chinese from this country. As has been well 
pointed out by a leading authority on this question of immi- 
gration, Prof. Richmond Mayo Smith, of Columbia College, 
the cosmopolitan duty of receiving the foreigner does not ap- 
ply in the case of a lower civilization. So we are not bound to 
open the gates of our country to the Chinaman, since he repre- 
sents a lower civilization. Nor are we called upon by the theory 
that this country is an asylum for the oppressed, to allow it to 
become the dumping ground for the convict and the pauper and 
the alien laborer. 

And those arguments to which I have adverted—that is, the 
theory that this country must be an asylum for the oppressed 
and that we are bound to take in any foreigner—are the only 
arguments I have ever heard advanced for letting the Chinese 
laborer come into this country. 

As to the Six Companies, are the Six Companies entitled to 
any indulgence? What has been their conductsince the passage 
of this act? I learn from a carefully written article in the New 
York Times, of October 8, that the Six Companies at once upon 
the e of the Geary act 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. LOUD. Lask that the gentleman’s time be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CoomBs). For how long? 

Mr. BARTLETT. For ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, there is one point to which 
I should like to refer, and that is the character of the Chinese 
labor. It is coolie labor. Disguise it as you will, itis the im- 
portation of the Asiatic laborer into this country to work under a 
contract anion; and itis just as much contract labor as where 
the East Indian is imported by England to the Mauritius, or 
where the Chinaman has been sent by the Portuguese or Span- 
iard from Macao to work in the Island of Cuba or in Peru. The 
systems are essentially the same, and I call the attention of the 

ouse to the fact that Gen. Grant, as far back as 1874, said to 
the House of Representatives in a message, that this was a con- 
tract-labor system; that the greater proportionof Chinese immi- 
gans do not come voluntarily, but come under contracts with 

eadmen, who own them almost absolutely. In a worse form 
does this apply to Chinese women. The nese were always 
employed by headmen in all the work that has been done in Cal- 
ifornia in the reclamation of the tule lands formed by the deltas 
of the great rivers, or in the grading of the Central Pacific road, 
or in manufacturing pursuits. 

Wherever gangs of Chinese workingmen have been employed, 
they have been employed invariably under a system of contract 
labor. Theyare not known by name; they are known merely by 
the name of the gang or clan; and they are not paid as individuals; 
they are paid as yellow beasts of burden through their bosses. 
That has been the invariable practice in every case where they 
have been employed. 

Now, in so far as competition is concerned, China says that we do 
not appreciate her people now that our railroads are finished. 
I say gentlemen, it would have been far better for California, 
far better for Oregon, far better for all these States if no Chinese 
laborer had ever set foot on their soil. Isay that their places 
would then have been taken by white labor, and each and every 
one of those States would have been better off to-day. 

What is the lesson taught by experience as shown in numer- 
ous manufactures in California? It is that where white labor 
has been substituted for yellow labor the employer has found 
that he can do his work to better advantage and that in the end 
he is better off. But you can not, as Judge Field says, guard 
against this dreaded competition from men who live on two 

unds of rice a day, who huddle together in bunks in close and 

etid quarters, and who work with clothing so rotten that it 
finally falls off from decay. 

The American laborer, says Judge Field in one of his great 
and earlier opinions, needs something more than a bare subsist- 
ence. He wants something with which he can educate his wife 
and children, and for that reason it has been found that Ameri- 
can labor can not compete with this degraded alien labor in our 
Pacific States. 
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Is it a wonder that the people of those States have risen in| The Supreme Court of the United States has held that the 


their ht and have objected to it and have asked for the pas- 

sage of these laws? This question of a Sy ore civilization is all 

there is of immigration. You know that China was the Cathay 

of mediæval times; and I agree with Tennyson where he says: 
Thro’ the shadows of the globe we sweep into the younger day; 
Better fifty years of Europe than acycle of Cathay. 

Tennyson wasright. Heappreciated the degradation of China 
as a nation and took her as an illustration of some of his most 
forcible lines in one of his most popular poems. 

I am grateful to the gentleman from California for the court- 
esy of allowing me, a new member, to take part thus early in 
this debate. Tue question is one which I haye approached with 
feelings of moderation—with no prejudice or passion, but with a 
desire to do that which is for the best interest of this country 
which will protect us against this immigration, which willleave 
us the full control of our immigrant laws. 

Iam in favor of a liberal and well-regulated immigration of 
the Indo-Germanic or the Indo-European nations and of the Se- 
mitic tribes, but I oppose the entry of one additional laborer 
from the great monosyllabic nation of southeastern Asia. Isay 
keep them all out, and it would be a good thing for this country 
if they could all be sent away to-morrow and be kept away. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I was talking of the manner in which the 
Six Companies received the announcement of the passage of the 
Geary law. What does the New York Times say? It does 
not say that they consulted Mr. Carter or Mr. Choate, but that 
they called on two well-known Chinese attorneys in San Fran- 
cisco, one of whom took one view of the question, the other the 
oppone. One said the act was unconstitutional. The other 
said it was constitutional, and they took the opinion of the at- 
torney they liked; that is to say, whose view accorded with the 
opinion they themselves desired to entertain. That decision was 

asing to them; it was satisfactory to the Chinese residents; 

t sui their views, and they placarded Chinatown with red 

posters, threatening any person who registered with the ven- 

ce of the Imperial Government, denouncing the American 

5 at the same time, and calling on the Chinese not 
to rogister. 

What was the conduct of the people in California? The effort 
of the people of San Francisco was to induce these men to regis- 
ter. They prayed and besought them to register. These 
certificates of registration were almost held out on silver 
panora to them. No fees were charged and every facil- 

ty was given, and yet in the face of all this, in the face of all 
the efforts made to induce them to comply with the law, bitter 
opposition, the opposition which exists to-day and which always 

l exist of these companies, was met at every turn because 
they were afraid of being deprived of their revenues. They 
claim now that they must have more time because these people 
have been misled by their own attorneys. Misled! Did you 
ever know of a N case, of an important litigation, as a law- 
yer, in which there were not contradictory opinions on both 
sides, one in favor of the constitutionality, it may be, of the act 
when called in question, and one against it. And yet did you 
ever hear of a single case where that defense—the advice of a 
lawyer—excused the litigant from the penalties which he had 
merited by his own act? 

I shall occupy the attention of the House but a few moments 


longer. 

We are told by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of a new 
argument, of an argument which is new to me and of an argu- 
ment the assertion of which T trust will seldom be heard within 
these legislative halls, the argument of cost.“ The cost of 
what? Why the cost of enforcing the law of the United States 
which has been on our statutes books for seventeen months. Do 
these gentlemen realize that these alert and quick-witted celes- 
tials are watching here our debates and are listening to hear the 
words we utter? They are listening here to all that is being said 
or done on this question, certainly to the arguments made in the 
earlier part of the day by the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. I say it advisedly, because in their state papers we find 
full allusions to Wheaton and Benjamin R. Curtis, and to every 
law writer who has ever said a word on theirside. These papers 
bear the strongest evidence of the 5 of the Chinese 
with everything that takes place in our Federal Legislature and 
in our courts. 

Now what will they say? They will say that the great Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of ed baat pee has 
announced the principle that an act of the Federal Legislature, 
involving money, must not be carried out if it costs too much. 
If it costs a large sum it must fail. We must let it lie fallow. 
We must let it lie as though it had never been enacted., Is that 
an ey poetry to propose to this House? Are we as sordid as 


right of keeping out or sending away the alien was a power 
exercised in part for the preservation of the independence of 
the country, and that it mattered not whether the unfriendly 
aggression was in the form of an invasion by a foreign army or 
in the encroachment of hordes of immigrants. That is what 
the United States Supreme Court has said. It is a part of our 
system of defense; and I believe, Mr. Speaker, in theold doctrine 
of millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 

But the gentlemen on the other side of this question seem to 
think that we ought to pay not only a great deal more intellect- 
ual tribute to China, but that we ought virtually to pay her a 
money tribute, and let our legislation lie inoperative ause it 
woul involve the expenditure of a considerable sum of money. 

We shall sit here through the winterand through the 1 
spring and probably into the ripening summer, and with lavis. 
hand appropriate the revenues of the nation for public works 
or private claims, and yet we are told that the law must not be 
carried out because its enforcement will cost $6,000,000. What 
an e argument to be advanced by the greatest na- 
tion in the world. 5 

What is there in this? Suppose it does cost $6,000,000. The 
Chinese laborers send home to China annually some $27,000,- 
000 made out of us. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MC- 
CREARY] made the argument shortly thereafter that these men 
could not all be deported at once; that their deportation would 
drag on over years, and for that reason the court calendars must 
be cleared by an extension of time. 

That argument defeats the other, because, if it is going to take 
years to send them away, we need not make our f appro ria- 
tion of $6,000,000 during this session. We can makeitfrom 1 2 — 
to time; and I think that after one substantial appropriation we 
should find that the necessity had disappeared; that is, weshould 
find that they were not all subject to Jopo tons that many 
vona go away voluntarily, and that the whole contest would be 
ended, 

What is the present position arising from this argument as to 

| the cost? What does it lead to in the first place? That the 
Chinese Six Companies and the Chinese Government can well 
say to their subjects, Lie down; do not register; fail to register; 
not one man, but as a whole. Ninety-three thousand of you fail 
to register, and the Government of the United States is power- 
less. They are afraid of the cost of $6,000,000.” 

The argument will be justas potent a year hence as now. Lie 
down; refuse to register. They do not dare to deport you, be- 
cause it will cost money,and a year from now we shall be just as 
well off as we are to-day.” 

These men are too keen not to take advantage of such a policy 
as that. The result of the passage of thisact in its present form 
will be to lead inevitably to such a conflict and such a refusal on 
the part of these men. 

hen we consider this question carefully, we should bear in 
mind that we owe something toour own States. We should bear 
in mind the fact that California, and Oregon, and Washington 
are bound hand and foot. Those States, owing to the language 
of our Constitution, can pass nolaw in reference to immigration. 
They can pass no law discriminating against the vices of the 
Chinamen; for it has been held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that a statute restricting the immigration of the 
Chinese to California was unconstitutional and void; and it has 
also been held that the Chinamen in San Francisco are under the 
protection of the fourteenth amendment while they are there, 
under its fullest protection, so the native has no redress. 

When these States of the golden West, which are thus en- 
chained and powerless, and compelled to inaction within their 
own legislative and judicial forums by the very termsof the Fed- 
eral compact—when these States call to us in their extremity, 
shall they appeal in vain? I trust not, gentlemen, and I am de- 
termined that at least one Eastern voice shall echo back their 
8 respond in tones of assistance. Lapau 

here is only one thing more, in conclusion. To fully and 
properly discuss this subject would require many minutes lon- 
ger. I desire to say to you Republicans, remember how much 
depends on the assertion and maintenance of the control over 
immigration, according to your view, and remember it in your 
line of policy, in reference to this question. Follow your great 
Senator from Ohio, who said in 1888: 


Upon that question, the immigration of Chinese labor, I am in full accord 
with the general sentiment of the Senate, and of the House of Representatives, 
and of the people of the United States; and there is no doubt a concurrent 


sentiment that we should prohibit races so distinct, so alien, so different in 
. religion, and character from ours 
coun . 

I say to the Democrats: Is not the interest of citizen labor 
as dear to you now, to-day, as it was on the eve of the Presiden- 
tial election of 1888? Is not thatinterest as dear to you as it was 
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on the eve of the presidential election of 1892? I call your at- 
tention to the words of the Senator from Missouri, who said: 

The statutes of the United States will remain to the end of time against 
these people coming in. There is no sort of question but that the public 
opinion of this country has settled forever this whole controversy. 

And I recall to you the words of the President of the United 
States, that he will omit no effort to exclude these people, who 
have objects and pur unlike our own, and wholly discon- 
nected with American citizenship. 

All that we ask now is some security, some guaranty, that if 
the indulgence sought be granted, the fight shall be forever 
ended and the Chinese laborer beforever excluded from our soil. 
[Applause.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

GROSVENOR, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, on motion of Mr. MORSE, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files of the House the papers in 
the case of Susan Quigley, there being no adverse report. 

And then, on motion of Mr; McCreary of Kentucky Be 5 
o'clock and 57 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, October 13, 1893, at 12 o’clock noon. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. HUTCHESON, from the 
Committee on Claims, reported adversely the petition for the 
relief of Elizabeth A. Moore and others (Report No. 103); which 
was laid on the table. > 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 3875) to provide for furnish- 
ing the decisions of the courtsin patent cases to the circuit courts 
of the United States and to the Patent Ofice—to the Committee 
on Patents: 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 3876) to regulate 
enlistments in the Army of the United States—to the Committee 
on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 3877) admitting free of 
duty all imports taken in exchange for agricultural commodities 
and domestic animals of the United States—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3929) piecing salt on the free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. . 

By Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 3962) to ratify 
and confirman agreement with the Wichita and affiliated bands 
of Indians in Oklahoma Territory and to make appropriations 
for carrying the same into effect—to the Committee on Indian 
Affai 


rs. 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: A joint resolution (H. Res. 75 
authorizing the Secretary of War to grant a permit to the Od 
Fellows and Masons to erect a building upon the lands of the 
United States at Fortress Monroe, Va.—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, pane bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 3878) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Frank Rother 
$225, due him for services as route agent—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. ` ; 

By Mr.GEARY: A bill (H. R. 3874) to refer the claims of George 
A. Egleton and others to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 3879) for the relief of Z. 
W. Jones, administrator of John Wilson, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3880) for the relief of B. B. Bass—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WAUGH: A bill (H. R. 3881) to reimburse Isaac D. 
Armstrong for stolen bonds—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 3882) for the relief of T. 
R. Mason, of Adairville, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3883) for relief of W. A. Drain, as adminis- 
trator of A. Drain, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3884) for the relief of David P. Browder— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3885) for the relief of James Fuqua—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3886) for the relief of Albert Page, of Gor- 
donsville, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3887) for the relief of B. S. Bevier, of Gor- 
donsville, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3888) for the relief of Presley B. Potter—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3889) for the relief of Thomas B. Gossom, 
administrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3890) for the relief of Thomas H. Prewitt— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3891) for the benefit of James M. Deberry, 
of Auburn, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3892) for the relief of F. F. Lucas—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3893) 

tin—to the Committee on 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3894) granting apension to Bird Weaver— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3895) for relief of James A. Hodges, of Alva- 
ton, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3896) for the relief of Dr. T. J. Jones, of 
Cloud, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3897) placing Seeborn Kinnaird on pension 
roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3898) for the relief of T. T. Roup—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3899) for the relief of Jeremiah Claspell, of 
Bowling Green, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3900) increasing the pension of J. G. Dawkius, 
of South Union, Ky.,a soldier in the Mexican war—to the Com- 
mittee on Persions. ; 4 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3901) granting a pension to William E. Floyd, 
of Sand Hill, Ky.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3902) for relief of John A. London, of Morgan- 
town, Ky.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3903) for the relief of Thomas M. Bybee, of 
Riseville, Ky.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3904) for relief of James P. Hill, of Peyton- 
burg, Ky.—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3905) for relief of Cynthia B. Gary, of Green- 
ville, Ky.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3906) for the relief of Alfred V. Riley, of 
Hegira, Ky.—to the Committee on Militsry Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3907) for relief of John S. Thomas, of Polk- 
ville, Warren County, Ky.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. ) for the relief of Mrs. Kate Sohan, of 
Bowling Green, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3909) for relief of Daniel F. Gann, of Nelson, 
Ky.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3910) grantinga pension to W. H. Denham, of 
Kentucky, late of Ninth Kentucky Volunteers—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 3911) for relief of Benjamin H. Coursey, of 
Sharon Grove, Ky.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3912) granting a pension to John P. Kinslowe, 
of Brownsville, Ky.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3913) granting a pension to Samuel McIntire— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 3914) for relief of M. M. Alexander, admin- 
istrator of Dr. J. E. Alexander, of Marrowbone, Ky.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3915) granting a pension to L. A. Waggener— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill H. R. 3916) for relief of D. M. Payne, of Nobob, Ky.— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3917) for the relief of Albert Mitchell’s ad- 
. of Bowling Green, Ky.—to the Committee on War 

laims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3918) for relief of George W. Woosley, of Big 
Reedy, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3919) for the relief of D. E. Downing—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3920) for the relief of James Westbrook, of 
Bowling Green, Ky.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3921) for the relief of Silas H. Clark—to the 
Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3922) for the relief of C. Phelps—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3923) for the relief of James G. Adams, of 
Warren County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3924) for relief of W. L. Yarbrough, admin- 
istrator of B. D. Yarbrough, Lewisburg, Ky.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3925) for benefit of Douglass Floyd, of 
Bowling Green, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3926) to erect a new lock at Rumsey, on 
Sey River, in Kentucky—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 

rs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3927) for the improvement of Green River, 
Kentucky—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3928) making an appropriation for the im- 
provementof the Cumberland River, above ashville, in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HAUGEN; A bill (H. R. 3930) for the relief of Luther 
Herrick, late first lieutenant Company F, Ninth Regiment New 
York Cavalry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 3931) for the relief of 
Martha Ann Mitchell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3932) granting a pension to Robert Gower— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3933) for relief of George W. Woosly, of Big 
Reedy, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3934) granting a pension to Sarah S. Rather 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3935) placing Dorcas Ann Neal on the pen- 
sion roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3936) for the relief of R. Whitesides, of Elk- 
ton, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 3937) for the relief of T. R. Mason—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3938) granting a pension to Susannd Davis— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3939) for relief of James M. Phelps, of Morgan- 
town, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 3940) granting a pension to John Lucas—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3941) for the relief of Mrs. Mary L. Sullivan, 
of Greenville, Ky.—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3942) for the relief of W. H. Denham, of 
Barren County 23 the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill H. 3943) to pension Hector W. Summers, of Au- 
burn County, Ky.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, u bill H. R. 3944) for the relief of John W. Newman to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3945) to restore to Simpson County court, 
of Kentucky, a certain amount of money illegally collected as an 
income tax—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3946) for the relief of William H. Flowers 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3947) for relief of James P. McIntire, re- 
moving charge of desertion—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3948) for the relief of Robert Browder—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3949) for the relief of D. D. Duncan—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3950) for the relief of B. F. Proctor—to the 
Committee on War 8. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 3951) to remove charges of 
desertion from the name of William Davis —to the Committee 


on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Geo gia (by request): A bill (H. R. 3952) 
for the relief of John A. Rollinsand James Gilfillan—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3953) for the relief 
of John Spicer—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TARSNEY: A bill (H. R. 3954) for the relief of Frank 
B. Case, late a midshipman in the Navy of the United States— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3955) granting jurisdiction and authority to 
the Court of Claims in the case of the scow Rowena—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND (by request): A bill (H. R. 3956) for the 
relief of thel representatives of Simeon Gilbreath, deceased— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAGE: A bill (H. R. 3957) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate two condemned cannon to Sedgwick Post, No. 
7, Grand Army of the Republic, of South Kingstown, R. I.—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3958) for the improvement of the harbor at 
Wickford, R. I.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3959) for the relief 
of Charles Balmer—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3960) for the relief of John L. Peters—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3961) for the relief of Cogswell & Co.—to 
the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the re ee and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk and refe as follows: 

By Mr. BRAWLEY: Papers in claim of Robert Adger and 
others for reference—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Petition of the cigar-makers of Louisville, 


Ky., in favor of the reduction of duty on imported tobacco—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COX: Papers in case of Marcellus A. Buford, of Ten- 
nessee, for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRISP (by request): Petition of the Minnesota An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist Church, asking the repeal of 
the Geary law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Resolutions of the Democratic central 
committee of Champaign County, Ill.—to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition of Fort Scott > oceanic) 
Union, Larges Oe construction of Public Printing Office—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition to remove charges of desertion from the name 
of William Davis, Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. JONES: Petition of John M. Barrett, for relief—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia (by request); Memorial for the 
relief of John A. Rollins and James Gil —to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


SENATE, 
FRIDAY, October 13, 1893. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings; when, on motion of Mr. SHERMAN, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading was dispensed with. 

GOVERNMENT LOANS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 10th instant, a statement that no money has 
been borrowed by the Government of the United States since 
March 5, 1885; which was ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the West 


Wisconsin Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and a petition of the Minnesota Annual Conference of the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church, praying for the repeal of the so called 
hinese law; which were referred to the Committee on 
Fo Relations, 


He also presented a petition of the St. Paul (Minn.) Jobbers’ 
Union, praying for the immediate repeal of the so called Sher- 
man silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CALL. I present a telegram in the nature of a petition 
addressed to the Senate, from the Board of Trade of Jacksonville, 
Fla., stating that the following resolutions had been adopted: 

Resolved, That the Jacksonville Board of Trade reiterates its support of the 
2 repeal of the silver bill, and that it bo upon the Senators from 
this State that they aid in every manner possible an immediate conclusion 
upon the Sopon of the purchasing clause of the socalled Sherman bill. 

Resolved, That the Senators from Florida be requested to present to the 
United States Senate these resolutions. 

CHARLES H. SMITH. 


Accompanying this is another telegram from J. R. Challonand 
J. C. Rhodes, members of the board of trade, stating that onl 
13 members out of nearly 200 were present at the meeting an 
are in favor of the resolutions. I move that the petition lie on 
the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CALL presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Bristol, Fla., praying for the free coinage of silver and gold ata 
ratio of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BERRY. I present resolutions adopted by the board of 
8 of the Chamber of Commerce of Fort Smith, Ark., as 

ollows: 


Resolved, That the chamber of commerce, regardless of the different polit- 
ical beliefs of its members. or their varying views as to what 1 tion 
should be enacted, believe that the present action of the Senate is subversive 
of the primary republican princtpie of the majority rule, and that any legis- 
lation by the Senate would be of greater benefit to the country than the 
present inaction; and be it 

Resolved, That the Senators from Arkansas be urged to use their best in- 
fluenice to bring the bill to repeal the Sherman law to an immediate vote. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT.’ The petition will lie on the table. 

Mr. VANCE. I presenta petition of 3 highly respect- 
able but rather belated citizens of Lexington, N. C., praying for 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Inas- 
much as this is the only one making this prayer which I have 
had the honor to present from my State, ahd perhaps the only 
one that will be presented, I call special sttention and invite 
consideration to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will lie on the table. 
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Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of merchants of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for immediate action on the so-called 
Sherman silver bill now pending in the Senate; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented petitions of the Board of Trade of 
Detroit, of the Board of Trade of Saginaw, and of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association of Detroit, all in the State of 
Michigan, praying for the immediate repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of theso-called Shermanlaw; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN proren ian petitions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of the of Trade and Stock Exchange, and of the 
Commercial Club, all in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for 
the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the act of July 14, 
1890; which were orde to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the North Ohio Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Wooster, Ohio, 
praying for the repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Bimetallic League of Can- 
ton, Ohio, praying for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 
to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DOLPH. I present quite a numerously signed petition of 
citizens of Oregon, praying that the pronon duty on manufac- 
tured imported wool be continued. desire to state that the 
wool-growing industry of my State is a very important one, and 
I call the attention of the Committee on Finance tothe prayerof 
these petitioners. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GORDON presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Savannah, Ga., praying that prompt action be taken on the so- 
called Sherman silver bill now pending in the Senate; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
55 Conn., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE presented the petition of John Brennan, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., praying for favorable consideration by Con- 

of his claim for extra services as janitor of the custom- 
ouse at Indianapolis, Ind.; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 1077) to relieve Henry 
Smith from the charge of desertion; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 1078) making an appro- 
priation for the opening of the western end of the tidal c in 
the harbor of Oakland, Cal., through the isthmus into the estu- 
ary of San Antonio Creek, to the width of 400 feet and to the 
depth of $ feet below low tide; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PROCTOR introduced a bill (S. 1079) to increase the num- 
ber of officers of the Army to be detailed tocolleges; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 1080) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Pierre, S. Dak.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 1081) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to negotiate with the Indians residing 
upon the Cheyenne River Reservation, in South Dakota, for the 
purchase of a partofsaid reservation; which wasread twice by its 
title, andreferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a bill {S. 1082) for the relief of the Na- 
tional New Haven Bank of the State of Connecticut; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Mr. VEST submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 

urposes;” which was read and ordered to lie on the table, and to 
fo printed, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. VEST to the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act direc! the 

of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
8 fur poses.“ viz: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the 
follo’ 8 

“That section 1 of an act entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,’ 
approved July 14, 1890, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

‘SEC. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to issue coin certificates in like form, terms, and denominations with 
Lo 5 issued under ie te of ba sted pe 28, 1878, SA the bog wr bul- 

on in the Treasury constitut e seigniorage or upon the silver 
heretofore purchased or coined by the Government, the unit of valueinsuch 


certificates being the silver dollar of 412} grains troy of standard silver, as 
pores in the act of January 18, 1837. id certificates shall be a legal ten- 
er at their nominal value for all debts and dues, public and private, and for 
—_ and taxes, and when so received for customs and taxes shall be re- 
„ SEOC. 8. That the holders of silver bullion, the product of mines in the 
United States, of the value of $50 or more, and not tno base forthe SY emcee 
of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit the same at the mints and to have 
the same coined into silver dollars of like weight and fineness and with like 
superscriptions and devices as provided for the coinage of silver dollars un- 
der theact of January 18, 1837, which dollars so coined shall bea legal tender 
at their nominal value for all debts, public and private: Provided, That the 
coinage for each month shall not exceed $3,000,000, and that when the whole 
amount of silver dollars coined and of Treasury notes issued under the act 
of July 14, 1890, shall be $800, 000,000, the coinage of silver dollars shall cease; 
Provided also, That the Secretary of the ees shall make such rules and 
reguiations as will give to the silver producers of each State and Territory 
a just and equitable proportion of the minting privilege herein granted, by 
apportioning the amount of bullion which may be coined each month, ac- 
cording to the ratio of production for the preceding year by the mines of 
said States and Territories, or otherwise as the Secretary may deem best, it 
being the B purpose of this act to 1 for the coinage of 83.000. O00 each 
month without unjust discrimination among the producers of silver bullion. 
“SEC. 4. That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may deposit the 
same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United Sta in 
sums not less than $10, and receive therefor certificates of not less than $10 
each, correspon with the denominations of the United States notes. 
The coin deposited for or representing the certificates shall be retained in 
aball be receivable for pastoms; LAXA aol ol AIS teed, ook d ee 
vable for cus: es, when so re- 
ete: aT Stay of tho Tear 
“ SEC. 5. t the Secretary of the is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to refuse in his discretion payment in gold upon any obligation of 
the United States when he is satisfied that the 8 applying for such gold 
intends the same for exportation from the United States to a foreign coun- 


“` SEC, 6. That the Committee on Finance of the Senate and the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives, or such other 
standing committee as the House of Representatives may designate, shall 
examine into the financial and monetary condition of the Government and 
the people of the United States with a View to devising means for the sys- 
— and improvement thereof, and to this eud shall have full juris- 
diction to examine and report upon any financial or monetary question that 
concerns the People or Government of the United States. 

That said joint committee shall make a special examination of the follow- 
ing subjects and 5 each, separately, in their recommendation to 
Congress, and may submit one bill or several dills to the respective Houses to 
carry thelr recommendations into effect, that is tosay: 

“First. The full or partial ramonetization of legal-tender silver coins and 
e ot agat value that shall be established between such coins and 
coinsof go! 

"Second. The revision of the laws relating 8 tender so as to prevent 
unjust discrimination in the -tender q ty of any descriptions of 
money coined or issued by the United States or for the redemption of which 
the Government is pl x 

“Third. There of the taxes upon the issues of State banks that circulate 
as money, and what restrictions u the conduct of such banks are neces- 
sary for the public security and and are within the competency of 


Congress to provins. 
„Fourth. The cause of the present monetary condition, and the powers of 
national banks, in reference to the character or the supply of circula 
medium, and what further legislation is required to prevent the natio 
banks from ab their powers under the law, either by their separate 
dealings or in combination, concert, or 5 with other banks or per- 
sons, to the detriment of the Government or people of the United States. 
“Fifth. Said joint a may appoint subcomunittees, to consist of not 


less than four members thereof, members to constitute a quorum, who 
shall be empowered to sit in any place in the United States to take tes- 
chairman of such sub- 


— on oath to be administered by the designated 
commit eral committee. Such subcommittees 
shall be appointed under the ution or order of the general committee in 
such manner as they s 


agree. 

“Sixth. The expenses incurred in the execution of the requirements of this 
act shall be borne in equal sums by the respective Houses of Congress, to 
8 out of the contingent funds appropriated or to be appropriatea by 

ngress. 

See. 7. That section 3112 ot the Revised Statutes of the United States. the 
same be: section 122 of the national-bank act, im a tax of 10 per 
cent upon the amount of notes of any personor of any State bank or State 
banking association used for circulation and paid out by them, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed: Provided, Toat this act shall apply to the circula- 
tion only of State banks which secure their circulation by coin, United 
States bonds, or State or munici; bonds whose value shall be certified by 
the executive authorities of the States where such banks are chartered to 
be at par with their nominal or face value.” 


Mr. ALLEN submitied anamendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion, and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes”; which was read, and ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, as follows: 


Add, after the 1 clause, the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That hereafter standard silver shall be coined at the several 
mints of the United States into dollars, half dollars, quarter dollars, and 
dimes, at the present ratio of 16 grains of standard silver to 1 grain of standard 
gold. under the same conditions as to mintage and other charges that are 
now or may hereafter be in force with reference to the coinags of gold. 
And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, without unneces- 
sary delay, to cause all uncoined silver bullion owned by the Government 
of the United States to be coined into standard silver dollars. Ali mone; 
coined under the provisions of this act shall be a full legal tender for 
debts public and private.” 


ATTENDANCE OF ABSENT SENATORS. 

Mr. DOLPH. I submit a resolution to goover. After it is 
read I desire the attention of the Senate for a moment in the 
nature of a personal explanation. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be. and they are hereby, 
ted to inquire and report to the Senate, at as early a day as practicable, 
whether clause 3 of Rule V of the rules of the Senate is such a compliance 


tee, to be reported to the 
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with the requirements of section 5 of Article I of the Constitution as to the 
manner in which the attendance of absent members may be compelled, as 
to authorize less than a quorum of the Senate when in session to compel the 
attendance of absent members, and whether a direction ae Senate, less 
than a quorum vein present, to the Sergeant-at-Arms of Senate to com- 


t 
authorize him to use force, if necessary, in bringing absent Senators to the 


Senate Chamber. 

Mr. DOLPH. The resolution may go over, as the Senator 

from Indiana desires to go on with the unfinished business. 
ee VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to state as a matter of personal privi- 
lege that telegrams received from friends of mine in Oregon 
make it evident to me that what I said to the Senator from In- 
diana the other evening in regard to staying with him to make 
a quorum has been misunderstood. I called attention to the 
fact that it had been decided in the Senate that the Senate had 
no power to compel the attendance of absent Senators, for the 
purpose of showing to the Senator from Indiana that it was 
proper and necessary to test the Senate on the question as to 
whether it had the power or the backbone to doit. I said: 

I propose to say I am going to stay with the Senator from Indiana as long 
as he can procure a quorum. If itis demonstrated that there is no power 
in the Senate to compel the attendance of absent Senators, and there fails 
to be a quorum at any time, I am going nome. I am not going to stay here 
to take part in a farce, as every attempt to sit ont a bill since I came into 
the Senate ten years ago has proved a farce. 

All I wished to say was that I would not stay here absolutely 
helpless at the mercy of Senators desiring to prevent a gorm; 
thatis, if the Senate determined it had not power to send for Sen- 
ators and bring them to the bar of the Senate, if that point should 
be reached. Laid stay with the Senator for over thirty hours until 
it was an absolute pe impossibility for me to stay longer. 
There are causes which limit my physical endurance which do 
not apply to all other Senators of my age, but I am here this 
morning refreshed with sleep, and ready to stay with the Sena- 
tor as long as my physical ability will permit. 

I make this statement to correct an impression which has gone 
out by the press dispatches that I intimated I was not in sym- 
pathy with the effort to secure a vote upon the pending measure 
and would go home and to bed. I only announced that if the 
Senate became helpless, as had been the case on previous oc- 
casions, and had not backbone enough to compel the attendance 
of absent Senators and secure a quorum, then I would go home. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 2821) for the relief of W. H. Rollins, late col- 
lector fifth district North Carolina, for value of stamps de- 
stroyed * fire at Winston, N. C., on November 13, 1892; 

‘A bill (H.R. 3571) to increase the number of officers of the Army 
to be detailed to colleges: and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 32) declaring Massachusetts avenue 
through the grounds of the Naval Observatory a public street. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. R. 33) authorizing 
the Joint Committee on the Library to grant the privilege of 
using and drawing books from the Library to the chief justice 
and associate justices of the court of snpenis of the District of 
Columbia; and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to re- 
peal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other 8 the pending question 
being on the substitute reported from the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STEWART resumed the floor in continuation of the 
speech 1 by him yesterday. 

Mr. PETTIGREW (at 12 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.). Isug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, Mr. President. 

Mr. STEWART. I 5 the Senator will not do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HUNTON in the chair). 


The absence of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Blackburn, Cullom, Faulkner, 
Allen, Call, Daniel, Frye, 

te, Carey, Davis, G gor, 

s Coke, 


Saan; pd pale Baan csr glace ia) 
anderson, ‘eltigrew, e, 

Harris. att, il 

gins, Miils, Proctor, Voorh 
Hill, Mitchell, Wis. Pugh, Walthall, 
Hoar, Morgan, Ransom, Washburn, 
Hunton, Murphy, Roach, White, La. 
Kyle, er, Sherman, Wolcott. 
Lindsay, Pasco, Smith, 
McMillan, Peffer. Stewart 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call shows that fifty- 
four Senators are present, more than a quorum. The Senator 
from Nevada will proceed. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

2 Mr. HALE (at 2 o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.). Mr. Presi- 
ent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Nevada does not object, I 
will make a suggestion that will result in Senators having an 
opportunity to come in and listen to the Senator, so that his au- 
dience may be increased. It does not appear to me that there is 
a quorum in the body, Mr. President. 

r. STEWART. I will not object to that now, but I do not 
want it done very frequently, because I do not desire to disturb 
Senators. 

Mr.HALE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator if he ob- 
jects. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam willing to yield for a call, as it has 
been a considerable time since one has been made, and I do not 
think it will inconvenience anyone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine hay- 
g suggested the want of a quorum, the Secretary will call the 
roll, 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Faulkner, Irby, Proctor, 
Allen, 8 Lindsay, guay, 
Allison, Gallinger, Looge herman, 
Bate, George, Me illan, Smith, 
Berry, Gordon, McPherson, uire, 
Brice, Gray, Manderson, Stewart, 
Call, Hale, Martin, Stockbridge, 
Cameron, Harris, Murphy, Teller, 

y. Hawley, Palmer, Vest, 
Daniel Hilt Detter: Voor! 

el, effer, gorhees, 
Dixon, Hoar, er Walt! 
Dolph. Hunton, Power, Washburn, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorumispresent. The Senator from 
Nevada will 1 gsc 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. After having spoken 
for some time, he said: 

I a give way to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON]. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam greatly obliged to the Senator from 


Nevada. The Senator yiel to me, I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a resolution, and unless there shall be objection to it 
I should be glad to have it now considered, stating that if it can 
be considered without debate I shall ask its passage, andif that 
can not be done I will withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resblution, as follows: 

Resolved, Tha mmi > 
Kato and re ae to the Senate tf the T Union Pectin RAS Coa rote de 
FBC ae 
and secure the indebtedness ey said railway, roportiag dy bill ar Arain r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the resolution be now considered. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Letit be again read. 

The Secretary agen read the resolution. 

08 BRICE. ay I inquire by whom the resolution has been 
offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By the senior Senator fro: 
Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 7 be 


Mr. BRICE. Is the present consideration of the resolution’ 


desired? 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is; but I stated when.I introduced it, 
by the courtesy of the Senator from Nevada, who yielded to me, 
that if it would lead to any debate I would not ask its present 
consideration, but let it be printed and go over. I will say 
further that if this be the fact, and it is reported by telegram 
from New York, I think it important, considering the vast in- 
terests of the Government in this road, that there should be im- 
mediate investigation to see what is needed to protect the 
Government. 


* 


Ëy. 
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Mr. BRICE. May I have unanimous consent to say one word 
on the subject? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield for that jez se? 

Mr, STEW. . The resolution is being considered by unan- 
imous consent. I have yielded for its consideration. 

Mr. BRICE. As chairman of the Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads, appointed by this body, as the resolution has been offered, 
and I may say without consultation with me or any member of 
the committee, so far as I know, about which I do not com 
and in view of the emergency, I will state to the Senate that I 
have had within the past few days consultation with the law offi- 
eers of the Government, the Attorney-General and the Solicitor- 
General of the United States, calling their attention to the fact 
that a receivership of the Union Pacific Railway was believed to 
be imminent, and that the interests of the Government in that 
property required proper representation by counsel, in order that 
receiver's certificates of enormous amounts in ay agen of floa 
debt and other obligations of the company might not be iss 
and be given a preference over the Government loan on the prop- 
erty of the company. 

he Attorney-General's Office and the Solicitor-General’s Office 
have had the matter under consideration, but the insutfleient 
legal force and the insufficient appropriations at their command, 
in view especially of the magnitude of the interests invol ved, re- 
uire that some supplemental appropriation shall be made or 
t counsel shall appear who y on a subsequent appro- 
priition to remunerate them. 
` Ihave called the attention of some members of the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads to this matter during the current week, 
and would have had a meeting of the committee but for the 
extraordinary continuous session through which we have just 
been passing. ‘ 

T should like to add a few words to the resolution before its 
adoption, and ask that it may be passed over for an hour that I 
may examine it and makea suggestion in the line of what Ihave 


said. 

Mr.MANDERSON. There is certainly no objection to that 
course, 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Nebraska proposes to order 
the inquiry as to the indebtedness of the company to the United 
States? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Les, to the Government. 

Mr. HARRIS. If so, I suggest that he insert the words“ to 
the United States“ after the word ‘‘ indebtedness.” ` 

Mr. MANDERSON. Thatthere may be no misunderstanding 
as to what the resolution means, I will make that correction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
modifies the resolution by inserting the words “to the United 
States“ after the word indebtedness.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to have the resolution again 


read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read at the request 


` of the Senator from South Carolina. 


The resolution was read as modified. 

Mr. BRICE. If the Senator from South Carolina will yield 
to me one moment, I wish to state that perhaps the matter I 
have in my mind may be attended to at once. I wish simply to 
ask that the Committee on the Pacific Railroads shall be author- 
ized,if in their judgment it is necessary, to employ counsel to 
appear on behalf of the Government in connection with the of- 
fice of the Solicitor-General and under his general charge. I 
am not particular as to the wording. I havenot yet drawn it. 

Mr. DERSON. The only question in my mind as to the 
1 the employment of counsel by a com- 
mittee of ress is that it would seem rather to be for the ex- 
ecutive department; and I doubt whether, without an actual 
law of Congress authorizing such employment, it could be done. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was notable to hear the statementof the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. I should like to hear from him what is the 
condition of the road at the present time, whether it is in the 
hands of a receiver or whetherapplication has been made for the 
aroman of a receiver. 

. BRICE. A telegram has been received oe to the ef- 
fect that a receiver has been appointed for the Union Pacific 
Bay Company. It is what may be called simply a rumof. 

Mr. ALLEN. A receiver appointed by what court? 

Mr. BRICE. I have no information on that subject whatever. 

Mr. MANDERSON. What was the inquiry of my colleague? 
I could not hear it, 3 

Mr. ALLEN. I asked the Senator from Ohio if application 
3 been actually made, and to what court it had 


made. 
Mr. MANDERSON. Tunderstand areceiver has been actually 
appointed. 7 
Mr. ALLEN. Then Iasked the Senator from Ohio what court 


hadap ted the receiver. I desire to know the stage of the 


p 8 
Mr. MAN DERSON. The 2 communication received 
by a Senator on the floor from New York stated that a receiver 
had been appointed, and Mr. S. H. H. Clark, who was lately 
pees of the road, has been appointed receiver. Ido not 
ow by what court he was appointed, and simply have that 
statement, 

Let me suggest further to the Senator from Ohio that the 
eny possible way I can see by which a committee of this body 
under the authorization of the Senate could employ counsel 
would be that such counsel shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. I doubt very much whether the contingent 
fund of the Senate could stand the indefinite strain which would 
oome from the employment of attorneys in cases of such magni- 

e. 

Mr. BRICE. In such an emergency as confronts the iuterests 
of this Government at this time the question as to the manner 
in which an S is to be madeis one which the commit- 
tee, or which I, if I were confronted in such an emergency, 
would pass by, and the counsel, if there were no appropriation 
made, would not receive any money or any compensation. My 
suggestion is that the resolution be so amended that proper 
counsel under the direction and omploymens of the Solicitor- 
General of the United States, acting, if you please, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
be directed to immediately appear and protect the interests of 
the Government. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I suggest that the resolution go over for 
an hour,and then the amendmentsuggested by the Senator from 
Ohio can be putin shape. I do not desire to further interfere 
with tac Senatorfrom Nevada. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether it is not in the power of the Attorney-General’s Office 
to look after the interests of the Government in the road. 

Mr. BRICE. I have only stated that sometime since, fearing 
this action might be taken, I called the attention of the Attorney- 
General’s Office to this subject, and I was assured that unless 
there is direction given by or some other competent body, 
or by the committee of which I am chairman, or some other 
committee, there will probably be nothing done in the matter 
owing to the pressure of public work and the insufficiency of ap- 
1 to employ counsel in such cases. 

r. ALLEN. Let the resolution go over for the present, and 
we can look into it further. : 

Mr. MANDERSON. What is the final action? It is impos- 
sible to hear on this side. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isuggost the propriety of letting the resolution 

0 . 255 time being, so that it may be more thoroughly 
vestigated. 

Mr. MANDERSON, It can be called up later in the day. I 
have no objection to that course. 

Mr. PALMER. I was about to add that the e laws are 
sufficient to give the Attorney-General authority to employ 
counsel when needed, but the money appropriated for that pur- 
pose is insufficient. My impression is that the most important 
thing is that the money shall be furnished. The Department of 
Justice has ample power, the money. being provided, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the requestof Senators the 
resolution will for the present lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON subsequently said: By permission of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], I ask that the Senate now 
proceed to consider the resolution in reference to the Union Pa- 
cific Railway Company submitted by methis morning. I willstate 
that I have some consultation with the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Brice], the chairman of the Committee on Railroads, and 
that the resolution in its present shape meets with his approval. 

The Senate, 0 consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, which was read. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to inquire whether it is the 

of the resolution to take amag from the Select Commit- 
tee = Pacific Railroads the jurisdiction specially conferred 
upon it? 

Mr. MANDERSON. By the resolution that committee is 
charged with the quiry: 

Set MORGAN I beg pardon. I did not catch it as read at 

e desk. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire of the Senator who has 
the resolution in charge if it commits to the committee the 
power and imposes upon it the duty of reporting in regard to the 
entire jurisdiction and authority of the Government over that 
road? A very able lawyer in this body made in my hearing to- 
day what I think is a very important sug; ion: that the rela- 


tion of the road to the Governmentis such that to put it intothe 
hands of a receiver without legislative authority would be of 
doubtful validity. I was — Toy 


gly familiar with the whole 
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subject some years ago, and I think there isa very grave and 
poet At 3 8 with which the committee should deal. 
Perhaps the resolution is broad enough, but I desire to call the 
attention of the Senator to that doubt. 3 

Mr. BRICE. Mr. President, since the resolution was intro- 
duced I have had further conference with the Attorney-General 
on the subject, and I am authorized to say that he is such 
steps as are in e See necessary; that he is in consulta- 
tion with the President upon what steps ought to be taken; and 
that he will, in answer to a communication from the committee, 
which will be authorized by this resolution, ask for a prelimi- 
nary appropriation of asmall amount to enable his Department to 
be properly represented by counsel, if he deems it necessary in 
order to protect the interests of the Government. Ithink there 
is no objection to the wording of the present resolution, and I 
haye no objection to its immediate consideration. : 

Mr. HOAR. In order to make it clear, if there be no objection 
on the part of the Senator from Nebraska, I should like to see 
added to that resolution these words: 

The committee is further directed to uire into and report upon the ex- 
tent of the authority of Congress over said road. 

That provision might be added, and that will cover the whole 


ing. 

Me, MANDERSON. I have no objection to that amendment, 
although I think that the resolution is so broad that it will cover 
almost any proposition. 

The VI PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Nebraska does 
not object to the proposed addition, the resolution will be sd 
modified. 

Mr. MANDERSON, Ido not object to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon 1 to 
the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

TELEGRAPH SERVICE IN MALTBY BUILDING. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted by Mr. DAvIs, September 19, 
1893, reported it without amendment. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Reeolved, That the President of the Senate be authorized and directed to 
appoint an additional telegraph o tor, for service at the Senate annex, 
ata salary of 61, 200 per annum, to paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, until otherwise provided for. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It is a favorable report. I ask for 
the adoption of the resolution. There is no objection to the res- 
olution that I know of. 

Mr. PEFFER. I thinkit had better go over. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair.) The 
resolution will go over. 


INVESTIGATION BY FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expensesof the Senate, to whom was re- 
ferred an executive resolution authoriz the Committee on 
Finance to send for persons and papers in the case of the nomi- 
nation for collector of internal revenue for the fifth district of 
North Carolina, reported it without amendment: and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance have leave to send for persons 
and papers and examine witnesses on oath, and employ a steni pher, 
should it deem necessary, in the case of the appointment of a collector of 
internal revenue from the fifth district of North Carolina, now pending be- 
fore it, the cost of which shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 


Senate. 
DISTRICT CORPORATIONS. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the following resolution submitted, by Mr. ALDRICH 
September 9, 1893, reported it without amendment: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Corporations in the District of Columbia 
is hereby authorized and directed tocontinue the investigation provided for 
in a resolution of the Senate adopted July 27, 1892, with ail the powers and 
authority conferred by said resolution. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I do not ask thatthe resolution be 
put on its passage now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be placed 
on the Calendar. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills received this day from the House of Rep- 
resentatives were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred as indicated below: 

The bill (H. R. 2821) for the relief of W. H. Rollins, late col- 
lector fifth district North Carolina, for value of stamps destroyed 
by fire at Winston, N. C., on November 13, 1892—to the Commit- 
tee on Finance; 

The bill (H. R. 3571) to increase the number of officers of the 
ree y to 5 to colleges to the Committee on Military 

rs} an : 


U 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 32) declaring Massachusetts ave- 


nue through the grounds of the Naval Observatory a public 
street—to the Committse on Naval Affairs. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,” the pending question being on the substitute 
by the Committee on ce. ‘ 

Mr. STEWART resumed hisspeech. After having spoken for 
sometime ~ ; 

Mr. KYLE (at 3 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) said: I suggest 
that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota paring suggested the want of a quorum, the Secretary will 
cali the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, „ le, Power, 
Bate, Gallinger, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Berry, rge, tH Y, 
Butler, Gibson, McMillan, nsom, 
Call, Gordon, McPherson, h, 
Camden, TAY, Manderson, Smith, 
Carey, Harris Martin, Squire, 
Coke, Hawley, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Culiom, Hi Murphy, Vilas, 
Daniel, Hill, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Hoar, Pasco, Wal 
Dolph, Hunton. Peffer, Washburn, 
Faulkner, Irby, Perkins, White, La, 
Mr. COKE. My colleague [Mr. MILLS] was in the Chamber 


this morning, but he was quite sick and had to leave for his home 
and is now detained there by sickness. I make this statement 
in supine to him and to apply to all the roll calls which may be 
ha paren 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. STEW ART resumed his speech. 

Mr. POWER (at 3 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.). 
dent, there seems to be no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon the mag potion that no 
quorum is present, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Mr. Presi- 


Aldrich, Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Proctor, 
Allen, e, Kyie, y, 
Allison, Gallinger, Longa nsom, 
Barr Gibson, MePherso 1 
rry, T, cPherson, e 
Caffery, Gordon, derson, Smith, 
Camden, Gray, Martin, Squire, 
Cameron, H Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
Carey, Hawley, Murphy, 10, 
Coke, Pasco, Vest, 
Cullom, 7 Peffer, Vilas, 
Danie), Hoar, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Hunton, Platt, Walthall, 
Dolph, Irby, Power, Washburn, 
Mr. COKE. I wish to call attention to the fact that my col- 


long 8 [Mr. MILLS] is detained at home by sickness. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will announce for the day that my colleague 
[Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon] is absent upon leave on account of 
serious illness in his 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, and the Senator 
from Nevada will proceed. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. TELLER (at 4 o'clock and 6 minutes p.m). Mr. Presi- 
dent, upon an actual count there are not one-fourth of the Sen- 
sto pront I ask that the roll may be called to keep the Senate 

ether. 

Fhe PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
absence of a quorum being hs ape by the Senator from Col- 
orado, the Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary ed the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Aldrich, 5 McMillan, Sherman, 
Allison, 88 McPherson, Smith, 
Bate, George, M. m Squire, 
Berry, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Ste 
Call, Murphy, Toller, 
Cameron, Gray, Palmer, ie, 
Carey, 3 Pasco, 5 — 
Coke, b> Peffer, 
Cullom, nie Perkins, Voor 

Hoar, Piatt, Wal 

Dixon, Hunton, Proctor, White, La. 
Dolph, Yy, guay, 

ulkner, Lodge. oach, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fift 
their names. A quorum is present. 


Senators have answer to 
he Senator from Nevada. 
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Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. POWER (at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, there seems to bs no quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. PLATT. I think the Senator from Montana is mistaken 
about there being no quorum. I trust he will not press his sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. TELLER. I raise a question of order that when no quorum 
is suggested, a Senator can not be heard. 

Mr. PLATT. It has been the custom, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. TELLER. I raise the question of order, and I insist on 
ae I insist that the Senator shall take his seat according to the 
rule. ; 

Mr. PLATT. I shall, if the Chair directs me to do so. 

Mr. TELLER. And shall cease speaking. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will state that the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut rose, and the Chair was not advised for 
what purpose. As a matter of courtesy, the Chair will hear the 
suggestionof the Senator. The rule, of course, will be enforced. 
Tuo Chair is not advised of the purpose for which the Senator 

as risen. 

Mr. PLATT. If Iam permitted to state the purpose 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator is not permitted, but I ask unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted. The rule is peremptory. 

Mr. PLATT. I know itis. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 


vs be heard. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. PLATT. I wished to suggest to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that I thought from the appearance of the Senate that he 
was mistaken, and I hoped he would notpress his call for a quo- 


rum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, in reply to 
the suggestion of the Senator from Connecticut, that the rule 
seems to be peremptory. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, George, Lodge, Proctor, 
Allison, Gibson, McMillan, Quay, 
Bate, Gordon, McPherson, oach, 
Berry, Gorman, Manderson. Sherman, 
Camden, Gray, artin, Smith, 
Carey, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 
Cullom, Murphy, Stewart, 
Daniel, Hawley, Palmer, Teller. 
Dixon, H Pasco, Vest, 
Dolph, Hill, Peffer, Vilas, 
Fa er, Hoar, Per Voorhees, 
9 Hunton, Platt, Walthall, 
GQ ger, Kyle, Power, ite, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, and the Senator from 


Nevada will proceed. j 
As I was about to remark 

5 I ask the Senator if he will yield to me a mo- 
ment 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the suggestion made slightly 
out of order in the first instance, but with the consent of the 
Senate—by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], that 
there was a quorum pb apie when the quorum was called, I wish 
to correct. I called for a quorum a few moments since, and I 
called for it after a count of the Senate. When these calls for 
a quorum are made it is after a count of the Senate, when it is 
apparent that there is not a majority of the Senate, and usually 
not one-fourth of the Senate present in the Chamber. 

ais PLATT. Will the Senator from Nevada allow meamin- 
ute 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. I made the suggestion because I cast my eyes 
around the Chamber, and I was very confident, without having 
the opportunity to count, that there was aquorum in the Senate. 
It seemed to me that it was hardly worth while when there was 
a quorum, or ee very nearly a quorum, that the Senate 
should be interrupted and the very interesting speech of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] should be interrupted so 
often for the purpose of demonstrating the question whether 
there were 42 or 43 or 44 Senators in the Chamber at a partic- 
ular time. I do not wish to criticise, for I suppose itis probably 
the right of any Senator, when he thinks that there is not a ma- 
jority of Senators in the Chamber, to have the roll called; butit 
h 17 iii as though it ought to be insisted upon to the ex- 
tent it is. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. It is quite apparent why the Senator from 


Connecticut made his statement; that is, that the country should 
understand that these roll calls were simply for the purpose of 
embarrassing business. Roll calls are demanded, Mr. PresiJent, 
when it is apparent to everybody who will cast his eyes around 
the Senate that there is no quorum here. It is not 42 men who 
can legislate in this body; it is 43 under the present ruling of 
the Chair and under the rule, and less than that number have 
no right to do any business. 

We have been called here; we are kept here at unusual and 
late hours; we are kept here all night by the very Senators who 
decline to remain in the Chamber and attend to business. but 
Fio retire to the cloak room or some convenient committe room 

o sleep. 

I want it understood that, while the hours of the Senate are 
irregular and unusual and we are ready to come here to ĉo busi- 
ness, we are going to insist upon a quorum of the Senate at all 
times, and if it be necessary to call the attention of the Ch ir to 
it every five minutes that will be done. We understand that is 
a constitutional right which we have, and we are not to be criti- 
cised or complained of for exercising it. 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly the Senator from Colorado is not to be 
criticised for exercising his constitutional ht in calling the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that there is no quorum pres- 
ent; but I do wish to make a criticism, not of the Senator from 
Colorado, but a criticism of the fact that in nearly every one of 
these roll calls to demonstrate the presence of a quorum quite a 
number of the Senators who engage in that pastime of calling a 
quorum refuse to answer to their names, thus often breaking the 
very quorum which they seek to establish. I wish that known 
our. VOORHEES 

Mr. VOO That was done last night over and over 


again. 

Mr. TELLER. If I may be allowed again, that is undoubtedly 
true. During the business hours of the day, when the business 
of the Senate is proceeding in accordance with the custom of the 
Senate in the usual and ordinary hours, it has been the custom 
and rule of those who are opposed to some of the proceedings 
which have been going on to announce that they were present. 
During the night, however, when they were kept here at un- 
usual hours, and when the attempt has been made to succeed by 
what is called ‘‘the physical endurance test,” I for one declined 
to respond. I declined to doit in accordance with a custom 
which is as old as the Senate, that the minority, whenever it saw 
fit to enter into obstructive measures of that kind, when it 
thought it 8 to do so, might decline to vote, decline to 
answer on a roll call. 

During the more than one hundred years of this Senate it has 
never been thought necessary to change the rule to compel Sen- 
ators either to vote or to answer a roll call, and, as suggested to 
me by a Senator in front of me, itis the majority which is sup- 

to be transacting this business and insisting upon ge 

on of which we complain, and it is their business to be here. 

They have no right to depend upon the minority to come here 
and make up their quorum. 

So far as Í am concerned, I am willing to take the responsibil- 
ity which I have seen taken in this Senate by the best men in 
it for the last seventeen years. I am willing to go before the 
country on this question and insist that obstructive measures 
are placed in our ds by the Constitution and the rules of the 
Senate to prevent just such legislation; and under my oath I 
think it to be just as much my duty to enter into every obstruc- 
tive measure possible to defeat it, asI do that I should come here 
and vote against it when the final test comes upon the vote; and 
I intend to prevent any unusal proceedings if I can by any kind 
of obstructive measures, answerable only to the general constitu- 
ency of every Senator, which is the constituency at large, my 
own local constituency, and my own conscience. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President, I wish to state my own attitude 
in reference to the matter before the Senate. ` 

For one or two days I have been with those who have filibus- 
tered, according to the term ordinarily used. I wanttosay here 
now that I am conscientiously opposed to filibustering or ob- 
structing. Iam willing to stay here with the majority or with 
the minority and do a straight honest day’s work until 6 o'clock 
at night upon this or upon any compro measure which may 


be brought forward; but. when the Senate majority resort to 
what I consider the brutal measure of compelling Senators, old 
and young, to remain here during the day, and night as well, I 
feel perfectly justified in breaking my rule and sitting silent in 
my seat and not answering to my name. 

r. PLATT. If I may be permitted a single word (though I 
do not wish to take up the time of the Senate), I can not assent 
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to the very remarkable position which the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TELLER] has taken, which, if I understand it, is in 
words this: That if he does not like proposed legislation, 

e will not only violate his constitutional duty, but, as if seems 
to me, his constitutional oath. 

The rules of the Senate require that every Senator shall vote 
unless excused, and they require that absent Senators shall be 
brought here, that their attendance shall be compelled, and, 
when compelled, the rules require that they shall vote, unless 
excused. 

I supposed when I swore to support the Constitution and to 
discharge the duties of a Senator, that a constitutional duty 
rested upon me to observe the rules of the Senate. 

The Constitution provides for the rules of the Senate, and yet 
we hear, and hear I think for the first time in the history of the 
Senate, the deliberate statement made by a Senator that he will 
not observe the rules of the Senate, because he thinks he is ina 
minority and does not want the majority legislation to pass. It 
is one of the things which is fast bringing the Senate into dis- 
grace in the United States. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senate is not disgraced. 

Mr. PLATT. One word more. I do not see how any Senator 
can sit in his seat when the roll is called and not answer to his 
name. [remember when[first came tothe Senate, in the session 
of 1879, in the heat of party strife one evening, in common with 
other Senators, I did refuse to answer to my name when the roll 
was called; but, upon reflection, I made up my mind that I never 
should again, and I think I have never under any state of excite- 
ment done it since that time. If I have, it has been in my judg- 
ment wrong and it can not be defended. The duty of a Senator 
isto take part in legislation; and taking part in legislation 
means, among other things, answering when his name is called, 
to show that he is present voting when the roll is called. 

Mr. TELLER. r. President, every Senator must judge of 
these questions for himself, and every Senator must be respon- 
sible to the public at large and to his constituency, and, as [said 
before, to conscience. 

I donotagree with the Senator from Connecticut that Iagreed, 
when I took the oath of office at that desk. as I have done four 
times, that I should at all times and under all circumstances vote 
on any and every subject; that I should be here every day in the 

ear and every hour and every minute; that on every roll call 

should answer to my name, and on every call to ascertain 
whether there was a quorum present I should come in from the 
cloak room, or, if in the Senate, that Ishould announce my pres- 
ence. While it may be true that the Senator from Connecticut 
has laid down that rule for himself, he is, in my judgment, the 
only Senator in this body, or ever was in it, who ever laid down 
any such rule for himself or lived up to it. 

Mr. President, my service in the Senate began before that of 
the Senator from Connecticut; it began when the Republican 

arty wasin power. I have seen again and again the most il- 

ustrious Democrats in this Union, sitting on the other side of 
the Chamber, declining to vote, declining to answer on aroll call, 
men whose reputation as statesmen and as patriots can not be 
gainsaid or 1 I have seen on this side of the Cham- 
ber, night after night, when the Democrats were in power in 
this y, the most illustrious men who have graced this Senate 
in thirty years, in a body—every man on this side declining to 
vote, erery man on this side declining to answer a roll call. I 
I have seen it again and again, and there are a number of the 
members of the Senate now who have witnessed that scene en- 
acted over and over again. The Senator from Connecticut is the 
first Senator who ever suggested that the Senators who thuscon- 
ducted themselves were guilty of a violation of their oaths or dere- 
lict in their duty towards the public at large and to their con- 
stituents. 

I have seen, I repeat, hours spent in trying to get a quorum. 
I saw last session the Senators on this side—the Senator may 
have happened to be absent from the Senate at that time— 
filibuster and refuse to vote, and refuse to answer to their 
names on the roll call in order to defeat the passage of a bridge 
billin the State of New York. Senators whoare now complaining 
of dilatory tactics on our part were quite willing at the bidding 
of the Senator who then sat on this side of the Chamber to de- 
sire to defeat that bridge bill, in which there was no principle 
involved whatever, but there was some politics. They were 
willing to sit mute and decline to vote. 

Mr. President, the Senate in the hundred years and more of its 
history is full of instances where the very best men whoever sat 
in it exercised the privilege and the powerand the right which 
I insist belongs to the minority. The Senate has made a rule, 
I will admit, that every Senator shall vote, but it has provided 
no method by which there can be any punishment if he declines 
to vote. It is left to every man to act according to his own con- 
science. When on the day before yesterday, the Senator from 
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Idaho [Mr. DuBors] declined to vote, it was declared that his 
excuse was not sufficient, every Senator here knew that that was 
the end of the business, every Senator knew that under the Con- 
stitution and the rules there could be inflicted no punishment 
against him in any degree; that the whole p ings ended 
there and then, because there was no rule provided for punish- 
ment. : j 

Wealso know that when the Senate sends for a Senator who de- 
clines to attend, he is left to his conscience. There is no method 
by which he can be brought into this Chamber; and if brought 
into the Chamber, there is no method by which he can be com- 
pelled to vote. > 

Why has it been left in that way? Why has the rule been made 
that a Senator who chooses to sit in his seat and decline to vote, 
may doso? Why has the rule been made that a Senator ma; 
decline to attend the Senate at the bidding of the executive offi- 
cer of the Senate? Because the fathers of the Republic and the 
founders of the Government intended to preserve in the Senate 
the right of the minority, and it is the only ey in this Gov- 
ernment where the minority can be heard. Stifled, overslaughed 
by the rules in the other body, it is left for the minority in this 
body to stand up for the right, as they see it, on their responsi- 
bility, always to their conscience and to their country. 

Mr. President, I repeat, the right of obstruction in the Sen- 
ate is a sacred constitutional right, and the man who says it is not 
is unread and unlearned in the Constitution and the genius of 
this Government. Iam here as an American Senator, repre- 
senting a State, representing it on my conscience, before my 
God and my country. I believe it to be my duty to defeat the 
passage of this repeal bill by every measure and by every means 
which the Constitution has placed in my hands. I mean to do 
it; and in that I am eet by Senators who believe with me; 
and no gestion by the Senator from Connecticut or anybody 
else that I am derelict, that I am guilty of perjury, will affect 
me here or elsewhere. I shall exercise that right. 

I want to say now, Mr. President, that, in my judgment, the 
time will never come when there will not exist in this body the 
right of the 5 obstructive tactics, by dilatory means, 
by proceedings which are evidently and avowedly for the pur- 
pose of preventing the e of a bill. X 

We hear it said that the proceedings here are extraordinary. 
They are; but they are not extraordinary on our part; they are 
in keeping with the precedents of this body; they are in keep- 
ing with the 1 es of constitutional governments wherever 
they exist. It is no more than right that we, believing the pas- 
sage of this bill will bring upon the country distress of the worst 
kind, should exercise the privilege given us under the Constitu- 
tion and the law. 

Mr. President, when the greatagencies of commerce and trade 
and the combinations of capital are arrayed to control the Sen- 
ate, by any means, foul or fair, to compel and subjugate our will 
to theirs, and that their judgment shall be substituted for that 
of the Senate, it is time that the minority should exercise ob- 
structive tactics. If there is degradation to the American Sen- 
ate, it is that the majority are not in accord with the minority; 
it is that more than of the Senate are willing to obey the 
behests and the dictation of those who are not charged by law 
with legislation in this body. 

The Senator from Connecticut need not talk about the degrada- 
tion of the Senate. Mr, President, the Senate will not be de- 
graded by anything the minority shall do here. It has not been 
degraded by anything which has been done by those who pre- 

ed us and who proceeded as we are proceeding. We stand 
here, iu our judgment, the representatives of the people of the 
States; westand here to represent, as we believe, untold millions 
of our countrymen who are against this legislation, and we do 
not fear the talk of Senators any more than we do the lying 
statements of a mercenary press. Neither are we awed by the 
executive power or executive influence. We act here upon our 
judgments. While Jam a member of this body I shall resist any 
effort to curtail the rights of the minority, although my party 
may be in power. I shall exercise the right of an American 
Senator by every obstructive tactic possible to defeat every bill 
which I hold is fraught with evil to so many people. 

I do not mean tosay, Mr. President, thatonevery bill with which 
Idisagree I shall resort to that course; not at all. My conscience 
would not acquit me if I did that; but when great measures af- 
fecting for weal or for woe all the people of this country and of 
the world are here, how craven must a man be who dare not ex- 
ercise the authority given to him as a member of the minority, 
and which he has seen exercised by better men than those who 
criticise our conduct here? 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 


\ 
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Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong this dis- 
cussion at this time, because I think, as my colleague [Mr. 
LODGE} said very early in the session, what is wanted just now 
is action and not debate. 

But I do not agree with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TEL- 
LER] when he states that the doctrine which he has avowed 
finds the slightest support either in the customs of this body or 
in any single precedent or example that it ever set. 

He says—and he oe it twice—that the minority has a 
right to use what he calls obstructive processes to prevent: the 
passage of a bill. I should like, if he will give his attention. to 
see whether I misstate the Senator from Colorado in any partic- 
ular. He says—and he has repeated it twice—if my ears serve 
me correctly, that the minority has a right to use what he calls 
obstructive processes to prevent the passage of a bill. 

Mr. TELLER. Whenever, in the opinion of the minority, it 
is of sufficient im ce to justiſy that conduct, 

Mr. HOAR.. Then, Mr. President there is no such thing as 
constitutional government in the United States of America, ex- 
cept—what is not constitutional government—governmentat the 
pleasure of the minority. Who is to judge whether a bill is of 

t importance or of small importance, or whether its passage 
Á likely to be injurious or beneficial to the people? The Sena- 
tor from Colorado answers from his seat, putting his hand on his 
breast,every man for himself. That is not his proposition; His 
proposition is that every single man, or ev wo men, who can 
make an ebstructive motion or an obstructive speech may de- 
termine, not only for himself or themselves, but for the Senate, 
of which they are a minority, and for the American le, who 
have provided that the majorities of its legislative es shall 
exercise legislative functions. 

Woy, Mr. President, just put this revolutionary, unconstitu- 
tional, monstrous proposition to the test afforded by our own 
history. There were men who, when the war of 1812 broke out, 
and a British ship, within sight of our shores, had eaptured an 
American man-of-war on the high seas, thought that it was a 
very bad thing indeed that this Government should take up 
arms and fling the sta angled banner to the breeze. Now, 
suppose at that time the Federalist opponents of Thomas Jeffer- 
son had come into the Senate Chamber and said, while our sea- 
men were being im from American vessels and while the 
American flag was being hauled down from American topmasts, 
and the American Navy was being dishonored by that arrogant 
and haughty power, they would stop the proceedings, prevent 
paying a single man. or an appropriation for equipping a single 
regiment, or for fit out a singe ship, because, in their sov- 
ereign will and ing to their individual consciences, they 
thought a war with Great Britain was impolitic or in to 
hum :nity, and that we had better kopian in fighting Na- 
poleon. The men who did it would have ed to be strung 
up at the yardarm as traitors to their country. 

Suppose in 1861, when States were going out and the United 
States flag was fired upon and our forts were assaulted, the gen- 
tlemen in the minority, who had atleast the manhood and de- 
cency to vacate their seats when they could not submit to a con- 
stitutional majority and to act with t 5 said: We 
will stay here in Washington, and we will prevent any legisla- 
tion for the public defense by constitutional processes of ob- 
struction. Suppose they could not have been expelled, aecord- 
ing to the Senator from Colorado, it would have been proper 
and right, and they would have been doing their duty, aecord- 
ing to those consciences to which he appealed. Suppose the 

ority of the Senate, the gentlemen who represented the 
Southern Confederacy—and I am saying nothing in derogation 
either of their manhood or their behavior in any purticular, so 
far as that is eoncerned—had said: We have a right to occupy 
the seats, and we will remain here and assert that constitu- 
tional right to make long speeches and to niake alternate mo- 
tions and the rizht of obstruction, because we think itis uncon- 
stitutional to coerce the State.” The doctrine of the Senator 
from Colorado would have brought this country to ruin if it had 
been practiced upon in many of the great crises of American his- 


r. President, obstructive motions to secure reasonable 5 8 
to prevent haste, to secure debate and the rights of speech, 
whether right or wrong, whether defensible or not, have been 
resorted to in the past: but it never was heard till this hour 
and I appeal to every Senator within the sound of my voice and 
to every American citizen familiar with our constitutional his- 
tory whom my words may reach, for the truth of what I say— 
it never was heard till this hour that after reasonable debate 
had been secured, thit men led out their time, that one 
man with strong lungs was picked out to tike the hours from 5 
o'clock in the morning until 4 in the afternoon, and another 
man picked out to take the hours from 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
until 10 o'clock at night for the deliberate and avowed purpose 


not of discussing the question to the reason or the conscience of 
their associates, but to prevent legislation by the majority. 

There were days, which we all remember, when the great ques- 
tion of extending slavery over the vast territory irom the Mis- 
wesippt to the Pacific sea, when the gret question of the fugi- 
tive-slave law, and when the other great kiadred questions which 
excited to their depths the American people—questions in re- 
gard to which this si shed A e Is as trilling and light and unim- 
portant as a feather which is borns on the breezesof the morning. 
Those questions are questions which stirred the American people 
to thedepths of their hearts. An American Senator wasstricken 
down in seat in the Senate Chamber for affirming his right 
to debate but did any one of those men ever dream, did Ch „'l:s 
Sumner or Pitt Fessenden or Salmon P. Chase or Lyman Trem- 
bull or Henry Wilson or JOHN SHERMAN or Ben Wade, the heroes 
of those days, ever dream that when, according to the fair and 
full exigency of the occasion the debate had been conducted and 
was over, the Senate should not be permitted to record its vote? 

Is this the first, the second, the third, or tha hundredth time 
in American history when one great body of men have thought 
that on the prevalebee of views depended the very pros- 
perity and even the fate of the Republic itself? 

But under our 8 of government there is a more sacred 
constitutional right than the right of speech, and that is the 
right that after full and fair and free speech, the irresistible 
current, the will of the majority of the American people shall 
have its way; and there is but one way to determine wh it is the 
constitutional will of the American people, and that is by the 
3 vote of the majority in this and the other Shan 

E 

Now, after such deliberation as they saw fit. the Representa- 
tives of the American people have sent us a bill passed, as I un- 
derstand, by a large majority. The public opinion so repre- 
sented and ascertained in that vote, and 40 majority of the 
sentatives of the ple west of the Allegheny Mountains con- 
curred with the Representatives from the East, and the measure 
has come to the Senate. 

Jam not talking about the question whether the debate is over 
or whether there should be longer debate or not. 

Mr. TELLER. That is the very question. 

Mr. HOAR. That is not the very question. I deny it. Iam 
talking about the doctrine, the monstrous and wicked doctrine, 
which I have just heard uttered for the first time in this Cham- 
ber, that Senators have a right to filibuster or to use obstructive 
measures, not to secure the right to utter their opinions, but, as 
the Senator twice said, to prevent the passage of a bill, todefeat 
the majority. 

Mr. President, if the Senator's doctrine be true, let us shut 
up our law books, let us burn up our Constitution, let us haul 
down our flag, for the fundamental thing upon which the sacred- 
ness, the wisdom, the usefulness, the glory of all these things 
rest, is tht the constitutional will of a constitutional majority 
constitutionally declared shall be enacted into the law of a free 


people. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nevadaallow me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. STEWART. I will yield to him, but I do not wish to 
yield any further than that. 

Mr. T There is no question but that the will of the 
majority of the people will ultimately prevail in this country. 

The Senator from usetts [Mr. HOAR] says that our 
proceedings here are unusual. I deny it. I have a distinct rec- 
ollection that this Senate was kept in session for seventy-two hours 
by the obstructive measures of the Republican side of this Cham- 
ber to prevent the admission to two Senators into this body. I 
have aclearrecollection that the Senator from Massachusetts did 
not think it out of place then to participate in those dilatory pro- 

ings. Of course the Senator from Massachusetts could say 

that he wanted delay for the purpose of consideration: but the 
question presented was a narrow question; and yet this Senate 
sat here, í repeat, for three days and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER} will, I k, recall it with as much viv- 
idness as [, as will also certain other Senators who are here. 
That contest was not over any great principle; it was not over 
the enactment of any great system of finance; it was upon the 
simple question whether the Sen tor now sitting in his sest 
from the State of South Carolina should be admitted or whether 
another tleman who was not admitted should be admitted. 

Mr. HOAR. There was a vote on the question. 

Mr. TELLER. There was a vote on it when the obstructive 
tactics of the Senator from Massachusetts failed; but not until 


then. 
Mr. HOAR. That I deny. 
Mr. TELLER. The Senator may deny it; but I think the 
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RECORD will show that I am right. There are Senators here 
now who were here then as well as Í. 

The Senator takes pains to allude to the most exciting period 
in the history o° the American Republic. I understand that the 
Senators from the South, while they remained in the Union, did 
pursue obstructive tactics as to certain threatened legislation, 
and threatened to pursue it to the end if other legislation pro- 
posed should b> attempted. They went out of this Senate when, 
according to their theory, their States went out of the Union, 
and they were no longer members of this body according to their 
theory of the Constitution and the law. 

The Sen itor also alludes to the fact that a British ship came 
onto our coast and burned vessels, and that there were some per- 
sons in this Senate who did not think that was sufficient cause 
for war. If I recollect aright the people then in public life, 
whose symp ithies were against the Government, were largely 
from the section of country which the Senator represents in the 
Senate. I do not think it makes any difference where they came 
from. If they believed that a great wrong was intended to be 
perpetrated upon the people, they had a right to resort to such 
methods as the Constitution and the rules gave them to prevent 
it, if they could. 

The Senator says that the silver question is a small question, 
or, substantially, that it is so unimportant th it it justifies no ex- 
traordinary means to defeat its pro demonetization. - 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I measured my 
language very carefully, and what I said was 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator may repeat it. 

Mr. HOAR. What I said was, that compared with the great 

uestion of spreading slavery from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Bas, it was a question as light as a feather. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. STEWART. This measure is worse; it spreads slavery 
all over the world. 

Mr. TELLER. I insist there was never a time in the history 
of this Republic when there has been presented tothe American 
yore a subjectof more interest to them than the one now pend- 

g in this body. 

The Senator says the question was whether African slavery 
should be carried into a certain section of the country. Every- 
body knəw that it could never be mide profitable there, and 
thatit could only exist in name there if it existed at all. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that we who come here to rep- 
resent certain sections of the country are entirely blinded by our 
local interests. I have endeavored myself to divest myself of 
local prejudice in this case; I have given to this question fifteen 
years of earnest study and earnest thought; I have made it the 
object of my life to investigate this question, because I saw its 
growing importance. 

To the great agricultural producing sections of the country 
this measure does not mean African slavery; it does not mean 
that the black man shall be the serf of the money-owners of this 
country; it means that my people and yours, sir, shall be the 
serfs of the men who hold the purse strings of the world. That 
is what it means, or I am mistaken; that is what I believe upon 
my oath it means; and so believing, I have made this Senate ring 
with my remonstrances against it for more than ten years. 

I believe now you have reached the crucial point; that if you 
turn this corner and demonetize silver, as you propose to do by 
this biil, you have fastened the clamps upon the great American 
people, the great producing industrial classes of this country, 
-and that they will not be slaves for to-day or for to-morrow only, 
but if the policy here proposed be persisted in for a few years, 
they will be in slavery as objectionable as that which formerly 
existed in this 3 except they will have the right to move 
from one quarter section of land to another, but unlike the black 
man in the South they will be without the care, without the 
Sympathy, without the attention that the black man had from 
his often merciful and kind master, and sometimes from his 
cruel and wicked master, whose self-interest made him provide 
for his care and subsistence, 

Our people are to be left ta the tender mercies, to the cruelty 
and g eed of money consolidated in the great commercial cen- 
ters of this country, reaching out like a great octopus, attacking 
all the great industries of the country, and bringing them under 
their control, determining what profit the man who tills the soil 
shall have year by year, determining what shall be the profit of 
the man who runsa mill or a mine, or who carries on any indus- 
try in this country. $ 

tell the Senator from Massachusetts that, unless we are mis- 
taken, it is a big question and it is as important as was the slav- 
ery question, inasmuch as the people in whose interest we are 
now engaged and for whom we are expressing our sympathy are 
better than the black man, are farther advanced in civilization, 
have greater intellectual capacity and worth. Because of that, 


it is more important that we should protect them and keep them 


where they can demonstrate the glory of a free people under a 


ree flag. 

The Senata says we pull down the flag. He would pull down 
the flag; he would surrender tie fin nell independence of this 
2 England at England’s bidding and En gland s demand. 
He is in the same condition that h.s predeces_ors were when 
they were ready to allow Eng! ind to insult our commerce and 
to kidnap our people. He would force upon our people the Eng- 
lish system of finance with all its attendant evils, with its de- 
struction of the very best elements of American manhood. We 
believe that to be the result of the proposed legislation, and 
if the Senator so believed [ am very sure he would ba found 
with the obstructive minority in this Chamber. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Nr. VOORHEES. r. President, I do not rise to add any- 
thing to the debate which has just taken place. That is not m, 
purpose at all. I will say, however, in that connection that 
expect a great good to arise outof discussions of this kind. We 
are demonstrating before the world the absolute necessity of a 
reform in the rules of the Senate of the United States: we are 
miking the Senate an object lesson to this country and to the 
civilized nations of the earth. 

I rose, however, Mr. President, for the purpose of saying that, 
whatever other Senators may conceive to be their duty, I con- 
ceive it to be mine, and that [ am instructed by the Ameri- 
can people and by a majority of this Sen.te to rem iin here in the 
disposal of this great question as long in continuous session asa 
majority of the body will remsin with me. I say this now for 
the purpose of enabling Senators to take notice and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

This is not a pleasant duty to me, for it is never pleasant to me 
to interfere with the com ort or the happiness of anybody else, 
but this bill happens to be charged to me, it happens to be in 
my hinds for minagement, and the condition of the public mind 
and the public business is such that I should feel guilty and con- 
victed at the bar of my own conscience if [ voluntarily stopped 
the consideration of it for a single moment while a majority of 
Senators stay by me. The Senate can break a quorum and 
then I am powerless, I am not the keeper of my broth:»r’s con- 
science, I am the keeper of my own, and in its keeping I an- 
nounce here that I shill ask the Senate to stay in session, in 
continuous session, considering this bill from hour to hour from 
this on, to-night and to-morrow, if they will so remain, until we 
reach some sort of conclusion. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. TELLER (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.). By actual 
count there is not at this moment anything like a quorum in the 
Chamber, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Peres | will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, ©, 2 Ransom. 
Bate, Gallinger, McMillan, Roach, 
George, McPherson, Smith, 
Brice, Gibson, Manderson, Squire, 
Caffery. Gordon, artin, Stewart, 
Call, Gorman. Mitchell, Wis. Teller, 
Camden, Gray, Morgan, Turple, 

Y, Hawley, Murphy, Vest, 
Cullom, Higi Pasco, Vilas, 
Daniel, Hill, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Hoar, Perkins, Walthall, 
Dolph, Kyle, Platt, hite, La. 
Faulkner, dsay, Quay, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, and the Senator from Ne- 
vada will proceed. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. POWER (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.). If the Sen- 
ator from Nevada will yield, it seems evident that there is no 
quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Faulkner, Kyle, Power, 
Allison, ©, äsay, Ransom, 
Bate, Gallinger, Lodge, Roach, 
Try, rge. McPherson, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gibson, erson, Squire, 
Brice, Gordon, Martin, T ©, 
ery, rman, Mitchell, Wis. Vi 
Camden, Gray, Murphy, V. 
Ys Hawley, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Oulom, Higgins, Pasco, althall, 
el, HM, Peffer, White, La. 
Hoar, Per! ~ 
Dolph, Hunton, Platt, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Contrary to the advice of my physicians, I 
remained in the Senate Chamber Wednesday rels t a great por- 
tion of the time, with such experience as com me now to ask 
the Senate to excuse me from further attendance on night ses- 
sions psi Bene remainder of the present session. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his 1 

Mr. TELLER (at 6 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.). By actual 
count there are not more than 24 Senators in the Chamber. I 
ask that the roll may be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldri e, a uire, 
Alison. Gallinger, Mitchell, Wis. 5 — 
Bate, Gordon, Murphy, Teller, 
` Gorman, Palmer, e, 
Blackburn, Gray, Pasco, Vest, 
Hawley, Peffer, Vilas, 

y. Per Voorhees, 
Cullom, oar, Platt. Walthall, 
Da Hunton, quay, White, La. 
Dix ge, som, 
ee ad McPherson, Roach, 

Faulkner, Manderson, Smith, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Nevada 
will proceed. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. POWER (at 6 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.). Evidently 
there is not a quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CULLOM in the chair), On 
the scorn of the absence of a quorum, the Secretary will 

e roll. 

The Secretary calied the roll, and the following Senators an- 

swered to their names: 


Allen, Gal A Manderson, Roach, 
Bate, Gibson, Martin, Smith, 
pan Gordon, RAV a hen 
urn, rman, urphy, s 
Camden, Gray, Palmer, Vest, 
Carey, Hawley, Pasco, Vilas, 
Cullom, Aill, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Daniel, Hoar, Perkins, Walt 
Dixon, Hunton, Platt, White, La. 
— s Lindsay, Power, 
Faulkner, Lodge, y. 
Frye, McPherson, m, 


The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Forty-five Senatorsare present, 
being a quorum. The Senator from Nevada will proceed. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. 

Mr. PETTIGREW (at 6 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.). There 
are but 17 Senators in the Chamber. I suggest that there is no 
quorum 2 7555 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 

swered to their names: : 


Aldrich, 11 Lodge, Ransom, 
Allen, Faulkner, McPherson, Roach, 
pega 8 8 poo 
ate, nger, artin, uire, 
peny Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. Türpie, 
Blackburn. Gordon, Murphy, Vest, 
Cameron, Gorman, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Carey, Hawley, Pasco, Walthall. 
Cullom, Hill, Perkins, 
Daniel, Hunton, Platt, 
Dixon, Lindsay, Quay, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. No quorum is present. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I ask that the list of absentees be read. 

Mr. GRAY, Mr. VILAS, and Mr. WHITE of Louisiana en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I withdraw the request, as a quorum is 
now present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is withdrawn. 
Forty-four Senators have responded to their names. A quorum 
is present, and the Senator from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. STEWART resumed his speech. After having spoken 
for some time he said: 

I have now come to a portion of my speech which relates to 
the Pan-American Bimetallic Union, and as it is a very impor- 
tant part, and my voice is a little out of order, I ask leave of the 
Senate to give way here and finish that part alittle later. Itis 
so important that I want to impress it upon the Senate, and I 
ask leave now to give way and let the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] take the floor for the present. - 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 
Mr. KYLE (at 7 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.). 


If the Senator 
from Kansas will yield to me a moment, I suggest that there is 
nota ee of the Senate present by actual count. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I desire to know what was the request of 
the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr.STEWART. That I may give way and finish my speech 
later on, that is all. I have come to an important and my 
voice is not sufficiently strong to make it heard. I do not want 
to have it said that I finished my speech and am going to make 
another, because I am propana to speak on the P -American 
Bimetallic Union, and I want to oong Mal matter particularly 
to the attention of the Senator from New Jersey. fe is a ques- 
tion I have investigated considerably, and I think he ought to 
have the benefit of my information. 


bere Sey speech will be published hereafter. See Ap- 
pendix. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KYLE. I think the Senator from Kansas yielded to me. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota suggests that there is not a quorum present. The Secre- 
ba will call the roll. 

r. DUBOIS. If the Senator from South Dakota will allow 
me a moment—it is out of order, I know, but several Senators 
have gone to lunch and it was understood that there would not 
be a call for half an hour. I ask the Senator from South Dakota 
to withdraw his call. 

Mr. KYLE. I thought the half hour referred to time which 
has elapsed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I rise to a point order. 

e Senator from Nebraska 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
will state his point of order. 
Mr. MAND. ON. The 1 having been made can 
5 i withdrawn, and nothing is in order except a call of the 
nate. 
The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Secretary willcall the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, e, Plat 
Bate, Gallinger, McP — oe 
rty, Gordon, ater om, 
Blackburn, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Smith, 
rey, Murphy, uire, 
Cullom, Hoar, Palmer, Voorh 
Daniel, Hunton, Pasco, Walthall. 
Dolph, Kyle, Peffer, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Perkins, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-four Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the names of the absentees be called. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I suggest that we have a report of those 
who are absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
absentees. 

The Secre called the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr. CAMDEN entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. FAULKNER, I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. HAWLEY and Mr. WHITE of Louisiana entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia moves that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. DIXON entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. DOLPH. I call attention to the fact that my colleague 
[Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon] is away by leave of the Senate, and 
on account of serious illness in his family. He is 3,000 miles 
from here, and there need be no effort to secure his attendance 
to-night. 

Mr. GIBSON, Mr. GRAY, and Mr. VILAS entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at 7 o’clock and 14 minutes p. 
m.). Forty-three Senators having answered to their names,a 
quorum is present. The Senator from Kansas has the floor. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that further proceedings under 
the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER addressed the Senate. 

Mr. POWER (at 7 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are not over adozen Senators present. I suggest 
the want of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. CULLOM in the chair]. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Alcon” Gallinger, Merke Powe 
n, * erson, ‘ower, 
Bate, Gibson, Manderson, Y, 
pen Gordon, 
Blackburn, Gorm Mitchell, Wis. Smith, 
Camden, Hawley, Murphy, „ 
Cullom, Hill, aimer, Vest, 
Dixon, Hoar, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Poipu; Hunton, Peffer, Walthall. 

8 Lindsay, Perkins, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators are pres- 
ent; no quorum. 
1 3 I suggest that the names of the absentees 
ed. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of the absentees. 
The Secretary called the names of the Senators who were ab- 


sent, 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators, 

Mr. DOLPH. 1 hope that in that order my colleague [Mr. 
MITCHELL of Oregon} will be excused. He is absent by leave 
of the Senate, and is a very long distance from here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon make that motion? 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, as to all such requests for the evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
moves that his colleague 9 75 MITCHELL of Oregon] be excused, 
who is away on account of illness. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia moves that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. CAREY, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. GRAY, Mr. VILAS, and Mr. 
WHITE of Louisiana entered the Chamber and answered to their 


names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at7 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.). 
Forty-four Senators are present, being a qoram. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Imove that all further proceedings under 
the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER resumed his speech. 

Mr. DUBOIS (at 7 o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.). There are 
only eighteen Senators in the Chamber. I ask that the roll be 


called. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho sug- 
gests the want of a nooru The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their nimes: 


Aldrich, Athen McPherson, Roach, 
Allison. Gallinger, Manderson, Smith, 
Bate. Gibson, Martin, Squire, 
Berry. Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Blac burn, Gorman, Murphy, ilas, 
Camden, Gray, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Carey, Hawley, Pasco, Walthall, 
Cullom, f Peffer, Washburn, 
Daniel, Hoar, Perkins, te, La, 
Dixon, Hunton, Platt, 
Dolph, Lindsay, uay, 
Faulkner, Lodge, nsom, 

Mr. HOAR. Iask that the list of absent Senators be read. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators are pres- | © 


ent. A quorum being present, the Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. VILAS. Is the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DuBois] re- 
corded as present? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. VILAS. Ishould like to have him recorded as present, 
if the Senator can be seen by the Chair. Heasked foraquorum, 
and he ought to be seen to counted as one of the quorum ac- 
cording to the doctrine—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The name of the Senator was 
called. 

Mr. KYLE. He may have stepped out of the Chamber. 

Mr. VILAS. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas will 


proceed. 

Mr, PEFFER resumed his speech. 

Mr. KYLE (at S o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.). Mr. President. 
it seems to me that there are only about 22 Senators in the 
Chamber. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
3 e the want of a quorum. The Secretary will call 

ero. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : 


Aldrich, Gallinger, " ay, 
Al Gibson, McMillan, m, 
Bate, Gordon, McPherson, h, 
Berry, Gorman, Martin, mith, 
8 . 1 — Wis. Turple, 

O; awle urphy, est, 
Daniel.” 1 Palmer, Vilas, 
Dixon, Hoar, Pasco, Voorh 
Dop 5 Hunton, Peffer, Walthall, 
Faulkner, Kyle, Per Washburn, 
Frye, Lindsay, Platt, White, La. 


9 5 1 The Senator from Kansas will proceed. 


Mr. President, 
I suggest that 
there is no quorum present. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Aldrich, 


Allison, age, 

Bate, ibson, McMillan, nsom, 
Berry, Gordon, McPherson, ach, 
Camden, Gorman, artin, mith, 
Carey, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Cullom, Hawley, Murphy, ilas, 
Daniel, II. Palmer, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Hoar, Pasco, Walthall, 
Dolph, Hunton, Peffer, Washburn, 
Fa er, Kyle, Perkins, White, La 


roceed. 

Mr. PEFFER resumed his speech. 

Mr. TELLER (at 9 o’clock p.m.). Mr. President, there are 
not to exceed 24 Senators in the Chamber by actual count. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, „ uay, 
Allison, Gibson, MeMitian, 8 
ate. Gordon, McPherson, Smith, 
Berry, Gorman, Manderson, — ——0 
Camden, Gray. Mitchell, Wis. Teller, 
Carey, Murphy, 
Cullom, Hawley, almer, Vilas, 
Dixon, Higgins, Pasco, Voorh 
Dolph, Hill, Peffer, Walthall 
Fa A Hoar, Perkins, Washburn, 
Frye, Hunton, Platt, te, La. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their name. A quorum is present. 

Mr. PEFFER resumed his speech. 

Mr. KYLE (at 9 o’clock and 15minutes p. m.). Mr. President, 
I do not like to be indecorous to the Senator from Kansas, but I 
have determined that so long as I remain here at a night session, 
there shall be a quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Frye, Lodge, Ransom, 

Allison, Gallinger, Mc. ; Rosch, 

Bate, Gibson, McPherson, Smith, 

3 Gordon, Manderson, 

Blackburn, rtin, Turpie, 

Brice, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 

Camden, Murphy, Voorhees, 
arey, Hawley, Pi er, althall. 
ulom, Washburn, 

Daniel, ? Peffer, White, La. 

Dixon, Hoar, Perkins, 

Dolph, Hunton, Platt, 

Faulkner, Kyle, Y: 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. PEFFER resumed his speech, and having sent to the desk 
to have read a memorial of the national convention of the repre- 
sentatives of the commercial bodies of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER said: Mr. President, I object to the reading by 
the Secretary of that document, whatever it 50 be. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the rule 
upon the subject. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

RULE, XI. : 
OBJECTION TO READING A PAPER. 

When the reading of a paper is called for, and objected to, it shall be de- 
termined by a vote of the Senate, without debate, 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, by unanimous consent I 
should like to say a word or two upon this question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will be very much grat- 
ified to hear the Senator from Nebraska upon the question. 

Mr. MANDERSON. As I understand the proposition, it is 
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this: The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], who has the 
wet a to the desk of the Secretary to have read a paper 
? Mr. PEFFER. A miscellaneous document of the Senate. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I was not aware that it was a miscella- 
neous document of the Senate. If itis such, then I think Rule 
XI applies and that the question, if objection be made toits read- 
ing, should bə put to the Senate. 

ut while upon this question I should like to suggest to the 
President of the Senate particularly what I believe to be the rule 
of parliamentary bodies with reference to such action. Rule XI, 
which has just been read, is as follows: 

When the reading of a paper is called for. and objected to, it shall be de- 
termined by a vote of the Senate, without debate. 

Now, I am aware of the fact that, by the courtesy that it is said 
characterizes this body, when a Senator, from fatigue or indis- 

ition to read, sends a paper of any description to the desk, it 

e usual, by unanimous consent, to permit it to be read: and we 

have had that courteous action which permas one Senator to 

read for another, in order to aid him perhaps in passing the time 
sometimes. 

Rule XI, however, surely does not apply to any paper that 
may be reid. Time was, under parliamentary law, when not 
only could no peter be read, but, under the practice that ob- 
tained in the Houses of Parliament, a speech could not be read, 
and I have E that if that old rule were re- 
established it would a most admirable one. Rule XI cer- 
tainly applies simply to papers that are legislative in their char- 
acter and are a part of the files of the Senate, or it applies to 

ublic documents, the statute law, proclamations of the Presi- 
Sent, files that are a part of the public records. 

It certainly never could have been intended that time might 
be consumed by it—I do not say that that is the fact here, 
for I would not make that sort of a reflection upon my esteemed 
neighbor, the Senator from Kansas; but certainly it was never 
intended, where a Senator is on the floor simply for the purpose 
of killing time, or in the delightfal performance in which we are 
now engaged of trying to wear each other out, that he shall 
have relief and rest by having a paper, a newspaper if yon please, 
something that does not come within the list that I have men- 
tioned, read by some one else to relieve him. 

I say that the rule does not apply to newspapers; that it does 
not apply vo printed books that are not under the head of public 
documents; but that it evidently was intended by thosə who 
framed it to apply simply to the papers of the body or public 
documents of the character I have mentioned. 

Now, I turn to Jefferson’s Manual, and I find the following: 


Tt is equally an error to suppose that any member has aright, without a 
question put, to lay a book or paper on the table, and have it read, on sug- 
gesting that it contains matter infringing on the privileges of the House. 

For the same reason, a member has not aright to read a paper in his place, 
if it be objected to, without leave of the House. But this rigor is never ex- 
ercised but where there is an intentional or gross abuse of the time and 
patience of the House. 

A member has not the — 4 even to read his own speech, committed to 
writing, without leave. This alsois to prevent the abuse of time, and there- 
fore is not refused but where that is intended, 

A report of a committee of the Senate on a bill from the House of 
sentatives being under consideration: on motion tha tthe report of the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on the same bill be read in the Sen- 
ate, it passed in the negative. 

Formerly, when papers were referred to a committee, they used to be first 
read; butof late only the titles, unless a member insists they shall be read, 
and then nobody can oppose it. 


I have read all the extracts from Jefferson’s Manual that a 
ar to be conform ible or propor to be referred to under Rule 
. Ihave read also simply to show the old rule, changed to a 
degree by modern custom, that obtained at the time Jefferson 
wrote this admirable book. 
Turning now to Cushing’s Manual, I find the law as it prop- 
745 applies very carefully and fully stated. I read from page 


Repre- 


READING PAPERS. 


1472. It 18. for obvious reasons, a general rule that where papers are laid 
before the house for their consideration in reference to which a motion is 
made any member has a right to hive such papers read through once at the 
table before he can be compelled to give his vote upon them, but when they 
have once been read to the house they are then, like every other paper that 
belongs to the house. to be moved for to be read: and, if the matter is dis- 
puted, it must be decided by taking the sense of the house. 


If objection is made, the sense of the Senate must be taken by 
the only method by which the decision of the Senate can be 
taken: that is, by motion made and vote taken. If the matter 
is disputed it is to be decided by taking the sense of the Senate. 


In regard to papers of this description, therefore, if any member insists 
— their being read. and any other member wishes to have the reading 
dispensed with. or suspended if it has already been commenced, the latter 
must first move a suspension of the rules, to enable him to move that the 
reading be dispensed with or ed, and if a suspension takes place, 
then to make a motion according:y for the porrces in view. 

1473. Besides papers of the desert m above referred to, which, in fac 
make a part of the question before the house, there are other documents o: 
a public nature, accessible to everybody, as acts of Parliament, journals of 


the house, proclamations, and papers, vate or official. ived - 
dered by the house. etc., which Te antes to — rend tor" 1 
mation of the house, either with reference to some question then 

or for the purpose of laying a foundation for further proceedings: and. 
all such cases, as well as in reference to papers iuvolved in a pending ques- 
—— which have already been once read, the reading must be on motion and 

Now, this pa r, which I understand is one of the executive 
documents of Congress, a Senate miscellaneous document, is un- 
questionably within this rule, and, if ob ection be made, upon 
motion under Rule XI the question of having it read at the 
desk must be put, and, if decided in the affirmative, the Secre- 
tary can read it. 

But suppose the paper bə not one of the files of the Senate, 
be not a publicdocument of the character spoken of in Cushing, 
be perhaps a newspaper (perhaps very excellent reading, but 
not of the character I have mentioned), then what is the rule? 
It is clearly laid down in this: 

1474. The reading of a paper, not regularly before the assembly, which 
sometimes takes pa for its information only, is in consequence of general 


consent and not in virtue of the rale above mentioned. or is the reading 
of a paper in order after the previous question has been moved. 


But we have no previous question, and of course that part of 
the rule does not apply. 

Therefore I say Rule XI does not apply to papers which do 
not come within the two classes of p pers I have mentioned. 
Undoubtedly a proper construction of the rule would be that, if 
objection be made by any Senator to the reading of a newspaper 
clipping. to the read ng of a book that is nota public document 
one objection will prevent its reading except as it may be read 
by the Senator himself as a part of his remarks. 

m In searching for precedents in the Senate upon this ques- 
on = 

Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senator what that paper is? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Senators here would like to know what 
the docum nt is. Let it be stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the caption 
of the document. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


(Senate Miscellaneous Document No * Fifty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion. 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, December 80, 1890. 


Ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. VEST submitted the following memorial of the national convention of 
representatives of the commercia! bodies of the United States, calling at- 
tention to the present financial condition of the country, the inadequacy of 
State laws, the provisions of the Torrey bankrupt bill, and 


Mr. MANDERSON. Thatis sufficient to show the nature of 
this paper. It manifestly belongs to the files of the Senate, and 
in order to be read at the Secretary’s desk, provided objection 
be made, it is necessary that there shall be a motion to read 
it, which vote shall be sustained by a majority vote of the Sen- 
ate. But I address myself to that other class of papers which 
does not come within that description. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to state that when I objected to 
the reading, not catching exactly the nature of the paper and 
not knowing that is was from the files, I wonted to raise the ques- 
tion that was raised this afternoon, and which I thought properly 
oaao that is, that a newspaper extract comes within the 
rules. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to ask the Senator from Nebraska a 
question. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FRYE. In his experience in the Sen ite, has he ever 
known a motion put to the Senate touching the reading of any- 
thing except legislative papers, until within the lasttwo nights? 

Mr. MANDURSON. [ think, perhaps, as 1 have observed, it 
is customary to have them read without a motion being put. 

Mr. FRYE. *I have never heard, since I have been in the 
Sen ite, a proposition made that a newspaper clipping could be 
read at the Secretary’s desk except by unanimous consent, and 
I never su d that anybody dreamed it could be done. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I suppose that is a correct statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is correct. 

Mr. MANDERSON. But what I simply desire to emphasize 
is, that if a paper does not belong to the files of the Senate, and 
is not a public document, it does not come within Rule XI, and 
that no motion can be entertained to obt in the wish of the ma- 
jority of the Senate; that a single objection prevents its read- 
oe either by the Secretary at the desk or by any Senator ex- 
cept the one who has the floor. 

r. FRYE. I have heard the request made for unanimous 
consent many times, but I never he until last night a sugges- 
tion made that the Presiding Officer should put the question to 
the Senate as to whether a newspaper clipping could be read, 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ido not recall that 1 ever did, and it 
was for the purpose of preventing any precedent of that sort be- 
ing established that I thought it well this matter should be dis- 
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‘cussed, and that if the c arose it might be decided in the 
interest of saving time in this legislative body. 

Now, Mr. President, I padre desire to suggest further. that 
I believe in full debate. I believe that when any question, espe- 
cially when it be one so momentous and so far-reaching as this, 
is before the Senate of the United States, it should bedebated to 
its full extent. Ido not know but that the Senator from Colo- 
rado [MR. TELLER], in the speech made by him a few hours ago, 
while he did not ny convince my reason, excited my hearty 
symp thy. Ido not know but that I am in sympathy with the 
proposition that upon a very grave question even filibustering 
may be allowed. 

ut there are degrees of filibuste . I donot think that 
this ** wearing-out process,” by which a Senator will obtain the 
floor and prevent physical exhaustion to himself by having oth- 
ers perform the duty that he has assumed, comes within the 
line of legitimate obstructive work. Ido not believe in that. I 
hope that the courtesy of the Senate will not be disturbed; that 
where legitimate debate is entered into, for the purpose of 
conviction and not for the purpose of wasting time, we shall con- 
tinue to give unanimous consent that papers mey be read at the 
Secretary's desk; but when it is apparent that it is for the pur- 
pose of saving the wind or the breath of the Senator who has 
taken a contr«ct to talk by the hour, or by the day, or the week, 
the rule that is undoubtedly the correct rule, as it is mentioned 
in this liamentary work, should be enforced. 

Mr, PALMER. r. President, equality isequity. The prac- 
tice that is now objected to has prevailed in the Senate since I 
have been a member of this body without objection, so far as I 
know. The right of a Senator to be relieved by sending his 
communication to the Secretary has rarely been denied—perhaps 
in no case. Even the right of a Senator to secure the assistance 
of another Senator has not been denied, and I must confess my 
surprise now that the Senator from Colorado should raise this 
particular point on this occasion. It is a right that has been 
not only accorded to every other Senator, but it has been ac- 
knowledged by every other Senator, so far as I know. 

I will add my testimony that the document proposed to be 
read is am st v luable one. While there are many things in it 
that I do not believe, yet the conclusions I accept as being sound 
and just; that is, it is suggested in that document that we should 

a bankru t law, I believe. 

I simply insist that the Senator from Kansas 
has und ought to en‘oy just such rights as have 
to other Senators without objection. 

I understand that, although the vote of the Senate, according 
to strict law, is uired to authorize the reading of a document, 
that privilege has n invariably accorded by the acquiescence 
of all Senators, which the President has regarded as the vote of 
the Senate. 1 may siy that within my own personal mg oedema 
I have often foun 8 extracts so much more interest- 
ing than anything I could say myself, that I have felt that the 
Senate was under obligations to me for being quiet while the 
extracts from newspapers were being read. I know that news- 
papers are frequently mercenary and subsidized, but they do 

rint some most excellent things, and I have always been pa 

ed when I could find a newspaper article that was in the line of 
my own argument, and that the Senate was under obligations to 
me when I could tender it in place of what I had to say in my 
own proper person. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I certainly did not intend to 
cut off the Senator from Kans is from the enjoyment of any of 
the privileges other Senators have enjoyed, but to-day, when the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART| was on the floor and sent 
upa newspaper extract, the Senator from Wisconsin Mr. VILAS] 
objected, and quoted Rule XI. For myself, I did not think that 
Rule XI had any application, but before the question could be 
raised the Senator from Nevada withdrew the paper and said he 
would read it himself or ask some Senator to read it, and I think 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] did read it. 

As stated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], 
I think the rale has an entirely different application from that 
which the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]supposed. It ap- 
plies, I think, to an entirely different class of papers. 

I think the practice is as stated by the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FRYE], that a newspaper extract, which can not be called 
a paper within the meaning of the rule, has always been read 
by the courtesy of the Senate, that is, by unanimous consent; 
and if anybody objected, the Sen tor himself must read it: and 
if there were any reasons why he could not read it, for instance, 
if his eyesight were poor, then I suppose nobody would object 
to it be read for him. But I do not understand that anyone 
has the right to have a newspaper extract read from the desk if 
an objection is mide. = 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a word as to the reading of 
other matter. While the rule in the British Parliament was as 


r. PEFFER 
en accorde 


strict as laid down by Cushing in his Manual, it has long since 
ceased to be enforced even there, and it never was enforced in 
this country at all anywhere. The right of a Senator who ad- 
dresses the Senate to read from a book or paper has never been 
questioned in the Senate. I think 1 can safely say that. There 
was a time in the Senate when no Sen tor was allowed to read 
his speech; when oral deb.te was the only method. That is the 
rule still in Parliament. Senators did as they do now. Copious 
notes were prepared by a Senator and he cast his eyes over the 
notes and proceeded, as I have seen Senators here. To my mind 
that is a much more effective method than the reading of an es- 
say, thesis. or dissertation, as we frequently have here. 

After awhile, owing to the fact that some Senators were aged 
and infirm, they asked the Senate that they might be allowed to 
rend their productions, and of course the request was granted. 
I do not know what the rule in Parliament would be if that priv- 
ilege were asked there. Iam sure I do not know whether such 
a request would be acceded to or not. But in the Senate, a good 
many years ago, there gradually grew up a system of rea ing 
speeches, and that practice has become so common that I thin 
now it is safe to siy that in the list seventeen years, in which I 
have had some knowledge of the Senate, a great many more than 
half of the speeches delivered in the Sen ite have been read, es- 
pecially upon subjects of importance like this. 

Oral debate has to a large extent ceased to be the custom of 
the Senate—very unfortunately, in my opinion. I think the old 
rule was the better one, thit a Senator should prepare himself 
to properly address the Senate —not by reading a thesis or qis- 
sertation or re but, as Dr. Lieber says, by the spoken word. 
I think that would be the better practice now. But we have 
passed beyond that, and we could not very well now make a rule 
that would change the custom tht has grown up in the Senate. 

There is another custom in the Senate th ıt I have never known 
to be objected to. The Senator from Nevada to-day said that he 
would not read a 175 he held in his hand, but would ask the 
Senator from Sou akota to read for him. Properly speaking, 
I suppose the Senator from Nevada should have reid it himse 
if the reading by another was objected to. But, within tho last 
seventeen years at least, I do not believe there has ever been a 
case where anybody objected to one Senitorreading for another. 
I do not know whut the rule would be if objection were made. 
But I want to say that certainly there is no rule in this body to 
prevent a Senator from reiding as many books as he chooses, 
and frequently the debate is much more eficient and valuable 
when short extracts are read from works of well-known writers 
upon the law, or writers upon the subject that may be before the 
Senats at the time, 

In this case it happens, by accident, that it comes within the 
rule. When the paper was sent up to the Secretary's desk, not 
hearing exactly what it was, if the Senator from Nevada had 
not withdrawn his piper so quickly I intended to raise the 

uestion. I think now the question should bə submitted to the 

enate whether the Senator from Kansas can have his paper 

zen by the Secretary, if the Senator prefers that that should 
one, 

I know that the Senator from Kansas will not think that I 
have intended to embarrass him, but I wanted to say what I 
thought was the rule. I do not think the case presented to the 
Senate this afternoon was within the rule. 

I am not complaining of the ruling of the Chair, because, al- 
though the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] assumed that 
the rule applied to the cise, I suppose the Chair acted upon it 
without op ortunity to reflect. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas de- 
sire to speak upon the question that is submitted? 

Mr. P FER. I do not. 

Mr. PALMER. May I make a single remark, Mr. President? 
I wish to commend it to ths attention of the Senator from Co.o- 
rado. Many ye us ago l had a reverend friend who said that 
when he wanted to preach upon doctrine he would write his ser- 
mon, but if he wanted to wake up his he.rers he would speak 
extemporaneously. I thinksuchapractice ought to obtain here. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I will not assent to that by my 
silence. I think the most effective presentations of public ques- 
tions that I have ever heird in the Senate hive been when a 
Senator took the floor and spoke without notes. I think the 
Opinion of Senators who h ive been here longest will agree with 
mine in that. I do not claim thit any Senator should get up 
here and make an extemporaneous speech. Ido not think he 
should. I do not think that any Sen tor should speak here 
wit out reflection. We do not expect that to be done. 

But suppose the Senate is considering a legal question, then 
the Senator who addresses the Sen ite should previously have 
studied the law of the case. If he addresses the Senate upon a. 
monetary question he should previousiy have studied the mon- 
etarylaw of the case. He should have had access to works bear- 
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ing npon that subject. What I mean is that, instead of writing 


remarks and roun: off the sentences and getting them 
in book shape, public questions should be presented in the Sen- 
ate as was originally intended. 

I forgot to say one thing that I want to say now, although it 
may not be exactly pertinent, and that is as to the remarks of the 
Senator from Nebraska[Mr. MANDERSON]. The Senator rather 
admits that it may be proper to filibuster, but that there is a de- 
gree of filibustering. at is to say, the Senator from Nebraska 
would allow a little filibustering, but not filibustering enough to 
be efective. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Isaid a little filibustering appealed to 
my sympathy. 

Mr. TELLER. Just enough to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate and the country to it, but not enough to be effective. I think 
the Senator will have to reform his views upon that subject, and 
either abandon the idea that filibustering will do at all, or he 
must follow it to the logical result, that until all reasonable de- 
bate upon the subject has been closed filibustering is proper. 

I have endeavored to address the Senate upon this subject. I 
have been on the floor several times, but I have not intended to 
take, nor have I, in any speech I have made, taken a moment of 
the Senate's time for the purpose of delay. Í took the floor yes- 
terday supposing, that I would talk about three hours, to discuss 
the question, as I believed, in a way that might command at- 
tention from the Senate. I had given attention to the subject, 
and I knew that if I was wrong it was because my reasoning fac- 
— were wrong, and not because I had not studied the ques- 

on, s 

Ihave been a student all my life; I have been an active prac- 
titioner at the bar; I have been in the habit of presenting a case 
after study and after reflection; and I have never come here and 
33 a case that I did not believe I knew something about. 

wanted yesterday to express my views upon this monoa] 
uestion. I thought it appropriate to do it at this time. 

thought, whatever might be the result on this affair that is go- 
ing on now, that it was fair and reasonable to suppose that this 
monetary question would be a live question before the Senate. 
Lad the Senate for about an hour, or such a matter, and 
then was compelled, by what certainly does not often occur to 
me, to quit by reason of indisposition, 

Now I state here to the Senate that I have had no opportunity 
to make that speech. I am supposed to be in some degree in 
charge of this matter, but I have been compelled to desist from 
time to time when I wanted the floor by other Senators who have 
said they wanted to speak, and every time I have endeavored to 
speak I have spoken atthe very last of the afternoon. It should 
be just as well understood that I have not made my speech on 
this subject. It has been announced again and again tothe Sen- 
ate that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] had not made a 
speech upon this subject. Everybody knew that the Senator 
from Nevada could enlighten this Senate and enlighten the 
world on this subject. Yet we were called here to sit at night, 
and we sat all night. It might be said that I might have taken 
the floor that night, but I simply say that I do not propose to 
discuss this financial question at the midnight hour. I say that 
it is unreasonable and that it is unsenatorial to expect thatto be 
done. 

Everybody who has been in this Senate for any number of 
ears knows that a night session is absolutely worthless for de- 
ate. , I appeal to Senators who sit around me, who have served, 

some of them, longer than I have, if I do notstate the exact fact, 
that a night on has never been valuable for an purpose 
except, perhaps, after debate had closed upon amendments or 
something of the kind to terminate our action upon a bill, as we 
did in the case of the Bland-Allison bill, which, I think, about 
4 o’clock in the moming. parod the Senate. Tn that case the 
night was spent principally in debate, with short speeches of 
perhaps five minutes, or something of the kind, on adopting 
particular amendments, But finally we brought it to a conclu- 
sion early in the 1 I think I can appeal to the Senate 
and to all members who have been here at night sessions to say 
whether they will not agree with me that such night sessions 
for debate only are absolutely, or were until recently, unknown 
to this body. 

Now, I have seen night sessions for the purpose of coming to a 
conclusion. I have seen continuous sessions here, lasting once, 
I think, for seventy-two hours. But Lam not speaking of a short 
session that runs into the evening; I am speaking of an attempt 
to go through the night and wear out people, That has been 
done 5 There will always probably be at the last some 
debate that is dilatory, not, perhaps, for the p really of 
obstruction, but some Senators will never be ready, some will 
think they have not said quite enough; but the rule of this bod 
has been to allow fair, honest debate to close, and then sit it 
out,” as we say. 


I say in this case that was not done. Iam bringing no com- 
par against anybody. I think the question is just as big as 

stated to-day, and I think we had aright to come here and de- 
bate this question, and debate it in the business hours of the day. 
That is what I complained of. Itis a little foreign to the subjeot 
on which I rose to s but inasmuch as the Senator from Ne- 
braska introduced it, I wanted to say this much, 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I respect and value the right 
of free debate. I recognize the right of every Senator in 
body to debate every question before it to the extent of his wishes. 
But I must confess that I have been greatly shocked by the dec- 
laration coming from the Senator from Coiorado, among others, 
that there could be no vote on the pending measure without the 
consent of those who oppose it, whether they are a majority or 
a minor J Ido not know. Ihave heard from that Senator the as- 
sertion of a latent, undefined right to resist and oppose a vote on 
this question until it suited the gentlemen who oppose it to have 
~~ vote taken. I do not mean to overstate the Senator’s propo- 
sition. 

Mr. President, I haveregarded this body with vast respect. I 
have regarded it asa part of the American Legislature where 
when the will of not only the majority but the minority had ex- 
ercised the largest liberty of debate, then the right of a major- 
ity to record its preferences was a perfect right. I have heard 
from my friends on the other side complaints of election laws 
that abridge the right of a free people of the United States to 
vote at elections, and I have some reason to believe that in my 
own State there are some examples growing outiof the laws, or the 
abuse of those laws, that I hope to see repealed. I have heard 
complaints, I say, of the abridgement of the rights of voters, of 
the free men, to express their wishes, but I have been astounded 
to be told here that in this body the right of the representa- 
tives of the great people depends upon the will of the minority. 
I have wondered whether the repeal of a law that is charged to 
affect the right of a few of the people of Illinois is a matter of 
enough consequence to justify me in sitting out those who may 
oppose its re when the right of the representative of all the 
poopie is said to depend upon the will of a minority of this body. 

have not analyzed or discussed the extent of the rights of the 
majority, but I insist that there is no right which a minorit 
can assert with propriety that the votes of the majority shall 
not be recorded, might say when that majority determines, but 
I will not assert a doctrine as extreme as that, but I will say re- 
corded at a reasonable time. I do not think that the Senator 
from Colorado has at any time stated to the Senate that in his 
judgment the question was not exhausted or he had a right or 
desire to debate it further. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator could not have 
heard me. I stated on several occasions that debate was not ex- 
hausted, that we were not ready to vote, and that I was prepared 
to go on and wanted to discuss the question whenever I could get 
an . 

Mr. PALMER. I have regarded the Senator from Colorado 
as one of the best informed members of this body upon the ques- 
tions we have been debating, and if the Senator from Colorado 
had at any time said that in his judgment the argument was not 
exhausted no Senator would have been more eager than I to ac- 
cord to him the largest liberty, because, for the sake of those 
whom I represent I am seeking to be informed in regard to these 
great questions. But I have understood the Senator to stand 
upon another ground, not that it was judicious or proper or just 
that this question should reach a conclusion, but I have under- 
stood him to assert that there was a power to resist and there 
was a duty to resist. That has been my understanding of it. I 
ask pardon of the Senator from Coloradoif I have misunderstood 
h 


im. - 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me to in- 
terrupt him? Even admitting what he has just stated as to 
what the Senator from Colorado said, the Senator from Colorado 
has within the last fifteen minutes stated that he desires to dis- 
cuss before the Senate the pending measure with all ofits bearings 
upon the financial neen of the country. In view of the fact, 
which all of us are bound to recognize, tbat he is wonderfully 
well-informed upon the general question and is able to give 
logical reasons for the faith that is in him, and that he has not 
had an opportunity, except at some late hour when physical en- 
ergies have been well-nigh exhausted, does not the Senator 
think that the Senator from Colorado ought to have an oppor- 
tunity at some morning hour to develop, and discuss, and pre- 
sent to the Senate the views and the reasons for them which he 
entertains? I think he should. 

Mr. PALMER. In my early life, when much younger than I 
am now, I made large sacrifices for the freedom of speech at a 
time when the right to speak freely was not fully accorded even 
in my own State. I respect that right now. I have the most 
profound respect for the learning of the Senator from Colorado, 
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and there is no Senator upon this floor to whom I have listened 


with more pleasure. I recognize the fact that as young as I am 
. I could not engage in the discussion of an important question 
now. S g seriously, if the Senator from Colorado would 
indicate a preference for to-morrow morning at any time, I will 
most certainly conform to his wishes, as I would to those of any 
other Senator who expressed a wish on that subject. 

I may be allowed to occupy a moment further. This debate is 
an appeal to the intelligent public opinion of the United States. 
There is no disposition to employ brute force. I recognize the 
fact that all of us stand in the presence of the American people, 
and I favor giving to this question all the time that anybody in- 
terested in it may ask. 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. PALMER. Was the Senator about to speak? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think we ought to pay a reasonable regard 
to the rules of the Senate, and I suggest that this discussion is 
entirely out of order. The eleventh rule provides that the vote 
shall be taken upon this question without debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The discussion is proceeding by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. PALMER. I will say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that there is no man who has lived more in harmony with the 
law than I have. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I recognize that fact, and that is the reason 
wae made the suggestion. : 

PALMER. And if it should appear to the Chair that I 


am violating the law, I submit at once. 

Mr. TE The Senator certainly is not violating any 
rule. He had unanimous consent to proceed. That gives him 
the right. He is speaking by right. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The only thing that disturbs me is as to 
what has become of the point of order. I submit to the Senator 
that his ‘‘ pint” has becomea ‘‘ quart” by thistime. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Colorado kindly insists 
that I am in order. The Senator from Nebraska intimates that 
Iam not. I have a habit of construing doubtful questions in 
my own favor. So I will say for the moment that so far as I am 
concerned I am in favor of the largest liberty of discussion on 


this question. 

But there is another thing I do. I follow my leader. I do 
not believe in unreasonable hours. I do not believe that Sen- 
ators ought to have the roll called every five or ten minutes and 
compel reluctant men to come into this y and answer to their 
names. I do not believe gentlemen ought to demand that the 
roll shall be called and refrain from answering themselves. 
There are certain elements of fair play to be observed. In my 

oung days I favored a fair fight. This contest has been an un- 
hair one. Gentlemen haye had the roll called and refused to 
answer to their names. Other gentlemen have gone to bed and 
left their pickets on post, while the other army was compelled 
to stand under arms all night. 

Mr. KYLE. May I ask the Senator from Illinois a question? 

Mr.PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to ask the Senator who has fur- 
nished the quorum for this body for the lastthree days? Has it 
not been the silver men? Had it not been for the silver men 
there would not have been a quorum in the past three days. 

Mr. PALMER. I say, then, that is an unexpected obligation. 
I did not know we were under such obligations to the other side. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit a question or rather a 
i Sd pape He seems to assume that when the Senator from 
Colorado speaks he speaks with an authority that controls that 
portion of the Senate which sustains the silver view of this ques- 
tion. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to kindly sug- 
gest that the Senator from Colorado is not a Populist and has no 
especial influence in the Populistic ranks? 

r. PALMER. I can not hear the Senator. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If the Senator will permit me, I do not 
eare to object to this discussion—it is proceeding by unanimous 
consent—provided it is confined to the subject before the Senate, 
but if it is to branch off to the silver question and enlarge into 
such a general debate as is going on now, I shall object to fur- 
ther discussion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think we had better follow the order. 

Mr. PALMER. May I be allowed, before I sit down—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and object? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to state 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the objection 
that the discussion is not relevant to the point of order raised 
by the Senator from Colorado. The Chair would be glad to hear 
discussion on that question, but if there is to be no further dis- 
cussion on the point 

Mr. PALMER. I will say that when my friends turn against 


me, the President of the Senate and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, I submit. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair decides the point of order 
as he thinks correctly in the way he is compelled to decide it 
under the rule. The Senator from Kansas called for the read- 
ing of a paper to which the Senator from Colorado objected. 
That raised the question for the first time before the present 


oe of the c as to the proper interpretation of Rule XI, 
which is: 
When the reading of a paper is called for, and objected to, it shall be de- 


termined by a vote of the Senate, without debate. 

The Chair agrees with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MAN- 
DERSON] and other Senators that the rule must of necessity refer 
to public documents, not to newspaper articles or books. The 
document the Senator from Kansas 3 to have read at the 
desk being a public document, its reading can not be prevented 
by a single objection, as would be the case if it was a newspaper 
article or book, but being an official document Rule XL applies, 
which says: 

When the reading of a paper is called for, and objected to, it shall be de- 
termined by a vote of the Senate, without debate. 

There is some doubt in the mind of the Chair as to whether a 
motion is necessary under the rule or whether the Chair is to 
submit the question to the Senate without a motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. The objection raises the question, as I would 
think, Mr. President, and the question will be, Shall the Secre- 
ba read the document referred to? 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair isinclined to think that 
view is correct, and willsubmitthe question to the Senate, which 
is, Shallthe document presented by the Senator from Kansas be 
read at the desk? 

Mr. TELLER. On that question I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FAULKN. I should like to call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that perhaps not one-fifth of the Senators pres- 
ent have seconded the demand for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator desire a count: 

Mr. FAULKNER. I desire a count. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will request Senators 
who desire the yeas and nays on this Bi, rio to rise and be 
counted in order that there may be no take about it. [Four- 
teen Senators rose.) More than one-fifth have risen. The Sec- 
e ebnen ingle 

T: L rise to a par entary ing What is 
the paper that is to be read? 

Mr. GRAY. Iask thatit be read for information. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will have the paper read 
again by title. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. Vest submitted the following memorial of the national convention of 


the representatives of the commercial bodies of the United States 


adequacy of Stave laws, the provisions of the Torrey bankrupt blll, and pe- 
u 0 PO ons o 
Ationing the Senate 9 at once and peas stint — a ae 

The . to call the roll. 

Mr. ALDRICH (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. I do not know how he 
would vote on this question and therefore withhold my vote for 
the present. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). I am paired upon 
all questions relating to the great subject before us with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. I do not know how he 
would vote on this question. If he were present I should vote 
„ven.“ I shall take the liberty of voting later to make a quo- 
rum if necessary, and will vote in that way. 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IrBy]. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont{Mr. MORRILL]. I do not know how 
he would vote. I think I should vote nay” if he were here. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. In his absence 
I withhold my vote. If he were here I should vote ‘ nay.” 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. I will 
transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], who is 
necessarily absent, and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. If he were present I 
should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I have a general 

| pair with the Senator from Oregon Mr. MITCHELL]. If he were 


present I should vote “nay.” I do not know how he would vote, 
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but I do not feel authorized to vote unless my vote is necessary 
to make a quorum. 

The roll call was concluded, and the Secretary made the usual 
recapitulation of the vote. 

Mr. QUAY. If my vote is necessary to make a quorum I will 
take the liberty of ages od 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted, the Chair is 
advised, 

Mr. QUAY. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. VILAS. Idesire to kaneli the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DuBois] voted? X 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 


vised. 

Mr. VILAS. Idesire to have the attention of the Chair drawn 
to Rule XII in respect to the 5 of a Senator present 
to vote, or that he shall assign his reason for not voting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Rule XII will be read by the Sec- 


re A 
The Secretary read as follows: 
RULE XIL 


VOTING, ETO. 


1. When the yeas and nays are ordered, the names of Senators shall be 
called alphabetically; and each Senator shall, without debate, declare his 
assent or dissent to the question, unless ex by the Senate; and no sena- 
tor shall be mitted to vote after the decision shall have been announced 
by the Pres Officer, but may for sufficient reasons. with unanimous 
consent, change or withdraw his vote. No motion tosuspend this rule shall 
de in order. nor shall the Presiding Omcer entertain any request to suspend 
it by unanimous consent. 

2 When a Senator declines to vote on call of his name. he shall be required 
to assign his reasons therefor. and having assigned them, the Presiding 
Officer shall submit the question to the Senate: Shall the Senator, for the 
reasons assigned by him, be excused from voting?“ which shall be decided 
without debate: and th ings peg ote ad after the roll call and 

proceedings 


ese 
before the result is announced; and any er in reference 


thereto shall be after such announcement, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the name 
of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish toinguire whether a quorum has voted? 

Mr. ALDRICH (to Mr. TELLER). You cannot do that. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, I can. 

Mr. VILAS. That has not been yet announced. 

Mr. TELLER. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the question 
of order. 5 

Mr. TELLER. I make the point of order that the proceed - 
ings provided for under Rule XII can only take place when 
there is a quorum present. There is no quorum present, as ap- 
pears by the vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The fact that no quorum is pone ean only 
be developed when the result is announced, and the result can 
not be announced until the vote is completed. 

Mr. VILAS. I desire to cull the ticular attention of the 
Chair to the latter part of the second paragraph of the rule, in 
which it is stated: 

And aaae eee shall be had after the roll call and before the result 
is announ 

It being obvious that one of the objects of the rule was doubt- 
less to disclose the presence of a quorum, which might not ap- 
pear by the failure of a Senator to vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has no doubt that under 
the last clause of Rule XII this is the proper time for the pro- 
ceedings which have been wna), Heed The Secretary will call 
the name of the Senator from Idaho. 


The Secretary valled the name of Mr. DUBOIS, and he failed | 


to respond. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Idaho, under 
the rule, desires to give any reasons for not voting, the Senate 
will hear him. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I stated my reasons the other 
day, though probably not as fully as I might. 

The question before the Senate is one which affects the entire 
country; and it directly and particularly affects my own constitu- 
ency. An effort is being made to destroy silver in this country, 
in my judgment, contrary to the platforms of all parties, con- 
trary to the wishes of the people of the United States, contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States. While I will agree 
with any Senator on this floor who says that there is no express 
provision in either the Republic m or Democratic platforms de- 
manding tho free coinage of silver, I insist that no Senator on 
this Boor can deny that every platform did demand that silver 
should be reco: d in this country. 

Now we are asked to do something contrary to the wishes of 
all the parties and the people of this country, something which 
in my judgment would be a fatal blow to the interests of my 


State. We are asked to do this regardless of the expressed 
wishes and votes of the people. 

The people of Iduho gave me the vote which Iam to use in 
this Chamber. They gave it to me to use it in their interest, 
and for the best interest of the entire country. I am responsi- 
ble to them, und not to the Senator from Wisconsin, nor to any- 
body else as to how I shall use that vote. If, in my judgment, I can 
serve their interests better by withholding it, [deem it my right, 
my privilege and duty to withhold it. It seems to me that a 
great injustice is attempted to be perpetrated here upon the 
people of this country, and entertaining the views I do, I could 
not allow anyone to be the judge for me as to how Ishall use the 
great privilege which my people have given me, and which ttey 
gave me to protect their interests. Their commendation an 
prosperity is dear tome. I shall be guided by an earnest desire 
toserve them. Therefore I have declined to vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair submits to the Senate, 
under Rule XII, the question, Shall the Sena or from Idaho, for 
the reasons assigned by him. be excused from voting? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Prasident, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will 
state his question of order. 

Mr. TELLER. TheConstitution of the United States declares 
what shall be a quorum of this body, and declares that in the 
absence of a quorum it shall do no business except such as is nec- 
essary to secure a quorum. The rules of this body provide that 
when there is no quorum the Sen ite shall do no business except 
such as is contained in the constitutional provision for the pur- 
pose of securing a quorum. Beyond that everything is contrary 
to the Constitution. The Senator who objected to my point of 
order a few moments since asserted that we do not know whether 
there is the absence ofa quorum. The Presiding Officer of the 
Senate announced that there is no quorum here. Every Senator 
present knows that only 37 Senators have voted. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. No; waita minute. I insist that the proceed- 
ing that is to take place is in the nature of business not provided 
for the purpose of securing a quorum, because the rules are ex- 

licit as to that point. There is no quorum present, and no 
usiness of that kind con proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair wili state 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, at some moment I should like 
to ask the Senator from Colorado aquestion, or to make first an 
assertion and then ask a question. Prima facie there is a quo- 
rum present, Will he consent to intrust to the President of the 
Senate the power to determine whether a quorum is present, 
without a rule? At this very moment a quorum is presumed to 
be present, and will he ass xt that in advance of a call the Pres- 
ident of the Senate can decide or assume that there is a quorum 

resent: 

Mr. TELLER. The Presiding Officer of this body announced 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania . QUAY], as I understood 
him, that no quorum had voted. at is the point. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will state to the Senitor from Colorado 
that since that announcement there has been a vote cast. I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that there are 
but two ways by which a quorum can be ascertained in the Sen- 
ate. One is by a vote upon a pending question, which will dis- 
cloze the presence of a quorum, and the other is upon a call of 
the Senate under the rule. Those are the only two methods by 
which it can be 33 known to the Senate whether there is 
a quorum present. en the question is put upon a pending 
measure and there is nota quorum voting, then th» action under 
that question falls until the presence of a quorum is secured. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to make one state- 
ment? The question of a quorum is to be determined as each 
question arises. I do not agree with my friend from West Vir- 
ginia. I insist that we can not resort to a previous vote to de- 
termine whether a quorum is present or not. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I did not say that at all. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask pirdon. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I said the only way the presence of a quo- 
rum can be disclosed is by a vote on the pending question or by 
a call of the Senate under the rule. 

Mr. PALMER. Permit me. then, tosay the Senator from Idaho 
has made his excuse to the Senators present, who are presumed 
to be u quorum; and when the Senator asserts that the rule al- 
lows the President of the Senate to determine whether a quo- 
rum is here by mere observation-—— 

Mr. TELLER. The President of the Senate does determine 
that question, and h's determined it. 

Mr. PALMER. The Sen tor from Idaho has made his excuse 
to the Senators present, presumed to be a quorum. 

Mr. TELLE Shown not to bə a quorum, and it is shown by 


the statement of the Presiding Officer to the Senate that there 


is not a quorum present. 


Mr. PALMER, If the Presiding Officer so stated I have not 
heard him. ; 

Mr. TELLER. He so stated in answer to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. PALMER. Still the Presiding Officer made that state- 
ment with reference to another question, entirely distinct. I 
muintain that the Presiding Officer has no right to determine 
without a call of the Senate whether a quorum is present or not. 

Mr. PASCO. I should like to suggest that after the roll call 
the vote was recapitulated and every Senator who listened to 
that recapitulation must know that there were only 36 Senators 
who vo Two have voted since the recapitulation. So the 
Senate as well as the Presiding Officer is in possession of the fact 
that there is no quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. When the question of a quorum is 
raised— 

Mr. VILAS. Will the Chair permit me to make one sugges- 


on? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. VILAS. This question has already been practicaly ruled 
by the Chair. It is comprehended within the ruling which has 
been made. The question was raised, on the point of order sug- 
gested by the Senator from Colorado, that as the proceeding was 
taking place after the roll call, but before the result w.s an- 
nounced. it could not be proceeded with for the want of a quo- 
rum. The Chair then ruled that it must be proceeded with. 
This is the proceeding which was then ordered to be taken, and 
until Senators are required to vote, or their reasons assigned for 
not voting, how can it be determined whether there isa quorum 
upon the roll call? That is precisely what we are seeking to show. 
There sit here in the Senate, disobedient to the rules of the Sen- 
ate, Senators enough to make a quorum, and it is for the purpose 
of developing the 8 of a quorum that this proceeding is 
being taken. I think the point which is now raised by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is precisely within Rule XII, under which 
the Senate is 8 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this proceeding is somewhat 
anomalous. Where a Senator is in his seat and fails to respond 
to the roll call upon a question pending, and any Senator calls 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that he had sat silentin his 
seat, the rule makes it the duty of the Chair, after the roll call 
is concluded and before the result is announced, to direct the 
name of that Senator called in order that he may cast his vote 
or assign his reasons for declining to do so; and when the Sen- 
ator declines, as in this case the Senator has, and assigned his 
reasons, then it is the duty of the Chair to submit the question 
to the Senate, Shall ths Senator be excused from voting for the 
reasons assigned by him? 

Now, here is the action of the Senate invoked to excuse or 
not excuse.a Senator from voting, and I maintain that the Sen- 
ate can not determine that or any other question pending it 
without unmistak.ble evidence of the fact that there is a quorum 
cap :ble of transacting the business of the Senate. So, notwith- 
standing the Senate is in the attitude of dividing upon the ques- 
tion, this exceptional case has arisen which im upon the 
Chair the duty of propounding a question to the Senate that 
can only be decided by a vote of the Senite. Where the ques- 
tion of a quorum is raised it is the duty of the Chair to order the 
roll of the Senate to be called to ascertain whether there is a 
body here which can decide that question or not. 

r. ALDRICH. It seems to me that the rule laid down by 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] is undoubt- 
edly the correct one, that the presence or absence of a quorum 
can only be determined in the Senate by one of two ways, either 
by a vote by yeas and nays, which discloses the presence or ab- 
sence of a quorum, or by a call of the Senate upon the suggestion 
of a Senator that a quorum is not p esent. 

The Sen tor from Colorado called attention to the fact that a 
. had been asked of the Chair and the Chair had stated 

t no quorum had voted. I have noticed on several occasions 
recently that that question has been permitted to be asked the 
Chair, but it pinay was out of order. I never before in 
my experience in the Senate heard a question of that kind an- 
swered. The rules of the Senate require that no debate shall be 
in order during a roll call, and it has always been held in the 
Senate that He 0 a question is in the nature of debate and is not 
permissible. It is certainly not permissible for the Presiding 
Officer, or Secretary, or anyone else, in advance of the announce- 
ment of the vote to state the standing of the vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. I quite agree with the Senator from Rhode 
Island that such an inquiry made from the floor is not in order. 
I am not quite inclined to think that the Chair ought to answer 
an inquiry when made as to whether a quorum has voted. No 
matter about that, however, and no matter what the Chiir may 
have answeved at that particular time, there is a method pre- 
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scribed by the rules by which to ascertain whether there isa 
9 

Mr. RICH. I agree to that. 

Mr. HARRIS. And that is to direct the roll to be called when 
the question is raised as to whether there is or is not a quorum 

resent. 
p Mr. ALDRICH. And I intended before I sat down to raise 
that question, so that there miy be no dispute about it. I now 
raise 8 that there is no qoran present. 

Mr. PALMER. May I be allowed to ask—— 

Mr. GRAY. I rise to a point of order. 

shag VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the point of 
order. 

Mr. GRAY. I understood that the Senator from Rhode Island 
W the want of a quorum for the purpose of having a roll 
c.ll. My point of order is that pending the call of the Senate 
on a vote upon any question and prior to its announcement no 
business is in order, except such as is specially provided for in 
the rules in regard to the vote and a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to determine 
the question, but of course he will hear the suggestions which 
Senators desire to make. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask leave to be allowed to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] a question, as I have much re- 
spect for his know edge of the rul2s. Does the Senator mean to 
say that when the question of excusing a Senator is before the 
Senate it may be anticipated by a suggestion that there is no 
quorum present? 

Mr. HARRIS. There is nothing better settled than that when- 
ever a Senitor suggests the absence of a Sea it is the duty 
of the Chair to order a call of the roll, otwithstanding the 
fact that the Senate is in the act of dividing upon a question 

nding, this is provided for in the rules. O/ course announc- 

ng the result would show whether there was a quorum voting 
upon a question, but the Chair con not announce the result 
until this question is settled. Now, the question having been 
raised, it becomes necess rx for the Senate as a Senate to decide 
whether the Senator from Idaho shall or shall not be excused. 
It requires a quorum of the Senate to settle that question. 
Whenever a Senator raises the question that there is no quorum 
present, the plain duty under the rule devolves on the Chair to 
order a roll call and ascertain the fact whether there is or is 
not a Serv present. 

Mr. PALMER. I thank the Senator for his very clear expla- 
nation of the rule. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Ishould like to get some information from 
my distinguished friend from Tennessee, because there is noman 
for whose opinion I have higher respect on the rules of the Sen- 
ate. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Tennessee whether 
it is not a fact that under general parliamentary law and the 
rules of the Senate when the Senate is dividing nothing can be 
3 Exoobs the taking of the vote and theannouncement of the 
result? 

Mr.HARRIS. Undoubtedly,exceptin thisspecial case, where 
the rules themselves prescribe that the question shall be deter- 
mined while dividing; and it is the only case which can occur 
in the Senate while the Senate is dividing where anything can 
intervene until the result is announced. But the rules provide 
for this proceeding, which involves the necessity of taking a vote 
in the Senate, and like every other case where a vote in the Sen- 
ate is to be taken, if any Senator chooses to raise the question 
of a quorum it is the duty of the Chair to ascertain by a roll 
call whether there. is a quorum present. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Now, let me ask the Senator one other 
1 8 and I think I will have obtained all the information I 

esire. I understand the Senator from Tennessee to admit that 
during the dividing of the Senate and taking the vote nothing 
can be done except the taking of the vote and the announcement 
of the result, except where by an express rule some other action 
can be taken. Now. iſ it is true that there is noother proceeding 
in order except to take the vote on the question about to be sub- 
mitted by the Chair when in errupted. the rule does not provide 
for another exception, which is that the question of a quorum 


may be raised. Nothing can interfere with the general principle 
except the case provided for in the rule which creates the ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me? 


Mr. FAULKNER. Iwill. 

Mr. HARRIS. In every other case except the one now pend- 
ing the roll call upon the question would develop the fact that 
there is or is not a voting quorum in the Senate upon the pend- 
ing question, but the Chair has no right to announce the result 
of the roll call because of the intervention of the pending ques- 


tion, which makes it the duty of the Chair to invoke the judg- 
ment of the Senate, and there is no Senate without a quorum. 
Nothing less than a quorum of the Senate can excuse or refuse 
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to excuse the Senator from Idaho from voting, and therefore the 
Chair can not announce the result. The Senate can not be in- 
formed as to the result of the roll call upon the question voted 
upon until this preliminary question has been determined by a 
Senate 8 of a majority of its members. That, like every 
other question which may be presented, is one for the Senate to 
decide, and when the suggestion is made that there is not a quo- 
rum present I have not the shadow of a doubt but that it is the 
duty of the Chair to order a roll call to ascertain the fact that 
there is or is not a quorum present, which alone can excuse the 
Senator from voting or refuse to excuse him. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The whole position of the Senator hinges 
upon invoking the judgment of the Senate upon the question 
submitted by the Chair. I admit thatnothing but a Senate can 
pass upon this question; but I say there is no rule by which you 
can ascertain whether there is a Senate here to upon it ex- 
cept what is provided by the rule of the Senate to which we 
have referred, and that is ascertained by calling the roll on the 
yea-and-nay vote upon the e submitted as to whether the 
Senator shall or shall not be excused, when, if the Senator is 
excused, all right; if not, the excuse is refused; and if it is 
shown on the vote that there is a want of a quorum, the entire 
proceeding falls until a quorum is obtained. 

Mr. MANDERSON. the Senator from West Virginia will 
yield to me, Ishould like to ask the Chair whether there has been 
a recapitulation of the last vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There has been, the Chair wili 
state to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The names of those voting have been 
read at the desk? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is true. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Upon that recapitulation the fact as to 
whether a quorum had voted would appear. It seems to me 
there can be no doubt of the proposition that when it comes to 
the question required by the rule (whether by a majority vote 
of the Senate a Senator shall be excused from voting upon the 
3 made by him) a quorum must be present to decide the 
question. 

But as we are great sticklers just now for the rules and their 
strict enforcement, I rose to suggest that there is another rule 
which operaen okainak the Senator from Colorado, and I refer 
to it (being one of the members of the Committee on Rules) to 
emphasize the fact that if there is anything absolutely necessary 
for the transaction of business in an orderly and businesslike 
fashion in this body itis a complete remodeling of these rules. 
They appear to have been framed for a very different condition 
and feeling in the Senate of the United States than that which 
now obtains. I turn to Rule XX and I find 

A question of order 
and it is a question of order that has been raised by the Senator 
from Colorado— 

1 at any stage of the proceedings, except when the Senate is 

When the Senate is dividing no question of order can be en- 
tertained by the Chair. The yea-and-nay vote must proceed, 
and its result announced by the Chair, and pending it no ques- 
tion of order can either be presented or decided. 

Mr. TELLER. The rule the Senator has invoked simply 
means what hasever been the practice—that duringa roll call no 

uestion of order can be made; that is, at the time when the 
Banato is dividing. The Senate had divided before my point 
was raised. 

Mr. PASCO. Ialways differ from the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. HARRIS] with a great deal of hesitation, but to my 
mind it is very clear and p that this is simply a process for 
the purpose of obtaining a quorum, and that g the case it 
can not need a quorum in order to perfect the process. We will 
suppose that this rule is effective. It is not likely to be, but 
we will sup that it is effective; that there is aquorum pres- 
ent in the Chamber, ard that the rule will have the effect to 
compel those who are silent to vote. Then by completing the 

rocess before the vote is announced, if the silent Senators can 
induced to vote there will be a quorum, 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask himifin his 
opinion less than a 8 can excuse the Senator from Idaho, 

e Senator from Florida, or myself from voting upon this or 
any other question? Can less than a quorum of the Senate per- 
form that function? 

Mr. PASCO. The purpose of the rule, as I understand it, is 
not to excuse a Senator, unless it appears that he should be ex- 
cused for some good reason. The pu of the rule is to make the 
Senator who remains silent vote. atis the primary purpose 
of the rule, whether it accomplishes that purpose or not, and it 
Is the purpose to make ten other silent Senators, if there should 
be that number, discharge what the rest of the Senate think is 
their duty and east their votes. If the majority of the Senate 


are impressed with the idea or believe that a Senator ought not 


to vote, then they excuse him. That is a mere incident, but the 
purpose of the rule is to get the silent Senators recorded upon 
the roll call. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If that be the proper position, suppose 
the silent Senators who are sitting here still refuse to vote upon 
being ordered to vote by the Senate, does that bring a quorum? 

Mr. PASCO. Then, as I said before, the rule is not effective. 
I say the rule was made for the purpose of being effective. The 
rule was made for the purpose of bringing the silent Senators to 
vote and placing their names on the roll and the action upon the 
reasons for not voting is simply a part of the procedure for ac- 
complishing this result. The fact that the rule has been and is 
likely to be a failure has nothing whatever to do with the mat- 
ter. This is a process laid down in the rules for bringing the 
silent Senators to a roll call. 

So far as a quorum is concerned, I stated sometime ago that 
in my belief the recapitulation of the vote put that information 
in the possession of every Senator in this body as well as the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Mr. HARRIS. Can the Senator tell me now exactly how the 
vote stands? 

Mr. PASCO, Eighteen voted on each side, and my recollec- 
tion is that 2 have voted since. Every other Senator had the 
same means of information I have had. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have the information the Senator has, but it 
is not an official statement and nobody can base any action upon 
the statement. 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly not. Iask the Senator from Florida 
if he is quite sure thathe has made no mistake. See how absurd 
it would be if we had to rely upon the recollection of a Senator 
in counting the vote, when the only way by which we can know 
officially what the vote is is the one provided by the rules and 
announced from the Chair. 

Mr. PASCO. I have stated that I did not rely upon that at 
all, and I do not think it makes a particle of difference whether 
20 or 50 Senators voted. The purpose of the rule is to bring 
silent Senators to the roll call, and the minority has absolute 
control of that matter. The Senators present have the entire 
power to do all that can be done to make a quorum, This is the 
machinery that is placed in our hands for that purpose whether 
we constitute a majority or a minority. 

I have stated the views that I entertain with reference to the 
matter, and I should have no doubt with t to their cor- 
rectness at all if it were not for the fact that I am antagonized 
in this belief by the Senator from Tennessee. I am always dis- 
posed to accept everything that he says upon the subject of our 
parliamentary law without any hesitancy, but my views upon 
this subject of the power of the minority to compel a quorum 
are so positive that I felt that I ought to express them to the 
Senate at this time. : 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Florida 
if it is not true that the names of Senators voting are read for 
the express purpose of putting the Senate in possession of the 
vote that has actually been cast? 

Mr. PASCO. I expressed the idea sometime ago that this 
was one purpose, but many Senators who have large experience 
here do not agree with me. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then what is the purpose of its being read? 

Mr. FRYE. It is done for the purpose of making corrections 
if any mistakes should have been made in recording the vote. 

Mr. PASCO. I suppose primarily that is the purpose, so that 
Senators present whose names may have been omitted shall have 
an opportunity to record their votes. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Mr. President, I can not agree in 
opinion with the Senator from Tennessee when he says that noth- 
ing but a majority can excuse from voting. The power to com- 
pe a vote is a power conferred Marr the body with whom power 

as been lodged, and as power is lodged with less than a majority 
to compel attendance, necessarily that lodgment of power gives 
with it the necessary incident of the power, that is, the right to 
excuse or nonexcuse. In other words, sir, if there were 10 Sen- 
ators here those 10 Senators have a lodgment of power to com- 

l the attendance of the whole body. Less than a maoniy or 

ess thana quorum can compel attendance. If one of those ten 

should refuse to vote, every one of the ten owes his responsibil- 
ity to the body to which he belongs, and he can be compelled by 
that body, without reference to its number, to exercise his func- 
tion then and there for the purpose of the organization. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Will the Senator from Louisiana permit 
me to read him the last clause of the third section of Rule V, 
which says: 

And until a quorum shall be present, no debate nor motion, except to ad- 
journ, shall be in order. 

It would require a motion to punish a man as he says he thinks 


| he could be punished if he refuses to vote. 
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Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I take it that that rule refers to 


roceedings in the body siar it is organized, whilst I take it 
t the rule to which I have referred is a delegation of power 
for the purpose of organization and for every other purpose. 

Mr. VILAS rose. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Now, let me answer the question 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. VILAS. Justpermitme to suggest in answer tothe Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, that the twelfth rule, in providing thata 
Beastie shall be required to assign his reasons for not voting, 

8! 

1 further proceedings in reference thereto shall be after such an- 
nouficement. 

The vote must take place before the announcement; but if 
there is a recusant Senator who declines still to vote, further 
proceedings are to take place after the announcement of the re- 
sult of the vote. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Let me answer the question which 
the Senator from Nebraska asked the Senator from Florida. He 
asks would that bring a quorum. In my judgment it would 
bring a quorum, sir. 

Mr. MANDERSON. A voting quorum? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Yes, sir; it would bring a voting 

uorum. If upon the records of the Senate an entry is made 
that a Senator is present, but that he is contumacious and will 
not vote, though not excused, in my opinion that entry in the 
record or Journal of the Senate allows him to be counted for the 
pope. of a quorum, because what heis ordered to do and what 

e is compelled to do under the rules, he is considered as doing, 
and he can be counted for that purpose. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Still he does not vote. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. This isnot the so-called Reed doc- 
trine of counting a man because he is in the eye of the Speaker. 
That left the whole matter to the Speaker. I do not believe in 
it. When there is put upon the records of this body the declar- 
ation of the body that a Senator is here and that he is contuma- 
cious, he is violating his duty to this body; under these conditions 
I believe that the power exists in the Senate not only to count 
him as making a quorum, but also to open its doors and expel 
him if he does not perform his duty. 

Sir, we have for days and days in this great body, upon which 
the eyes of the whole world have been turned in the past as the 
most exalted and the most dignified and the most responsible 
legislative body on the face of God’s earth, witnessed scenes in 
it which, in my judgment, have made it an object of contempt 
to every civilized man and to every honest judgment. So far as 
Iam concerned,I hope that this action to-night will initiate the 
first step to reach a point in which this great body, gathering 
its self-respect about it, will so deport itself as to save at least 
some of the honor and some of the character which has been 
its ornament for so many years. While it is sought to drag it 
down into the mire anꝙ dust, I hope it will so deport itself as 
to vindicate its duty. (If 8 sit in this room and call 
attention to the absence of a quorum, and then remain silent 
on the roll called to ascertain whether there is a quorum, I hope 
there will be firmness and manhood here to visit that punishment 
which, in my judgment, such conduct deserves. If it be done, 
then, sir, those who use such methods will seek some other field 
for their display than this. If it be not done, the self-respect of 
this body is, in my judgment, gone. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It seems to me seAhough this proceed- 
ing and this discussionare altogether unnecessary and irregular. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senatorfrom New Teroy 
make the goms that the discussion is not in order? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have made the point that 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair sustains the point of 


order. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I understand it is in order under Rule 
xx 


Mr. DOLPH. Is debate in order? 

8 VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. MOPHERSON. I understood the Chair to state that he 
would hear me on my point of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator has made the point of order 
that this discussion is out of order, I make the point of order that 
his discussion is out of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of or- 
der of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I claim that the discussion here at this 
time of this question—— 

Mr. DOLPH and others. Order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey—— `“ 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. HARRIS. Order. 


Me McPHERSON. I want to make an argument in addi- 
on—— 

Mr. HARRIS and others. Order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair would like the attention 
of the Senate until this question is determined. The discussion 
has taken a very wide range by unanimous consent. As soon as 
the point of order was made by the Senator from New Jersey 
that the discussion was not in order the point was sustained by 
the Chair. The Chair is not responsible for the rules. They 
have been adopted by the Senate for the government of the body. 
It is the duty of the Chair to interpret those rules; and he now 
calls attention to the second section of Rule V: 

If, at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate, a question shall be 
raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the Presiding Officer 
shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll and shall announce the 
result, and these proceedings shall be without debate. 

The point has been made in the argument that upon the roll 
call it would be disclosed to the Senate whether a quorum had 
voted. The last roll call was upon the submission by the Chair 
to the Senate of the question whether it would permit the paper 
submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] to be read 
at the desk. Upon that question there was a roll call. Before 
the announcement of the result the point was made by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] that the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. DuBois] had not voted, upon which the Chair proceeded, 
under Rule to submit to the Senator from Idaho whether 
he had any reasons to offer for not voting. His reasons were 
given before the Chair submitted the question whether the Sen- 
ate would excuse the Senator from Idaho. 

As the Chair was about to submit that question the point was 
made by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] that there is 
no quorum present. The rule to which the Chair has called at- 
tention, section 2 of Rule V, the Chair thinks clearly applies in 
this case, and it is the duty of the Chair to direct the Secretary 
to call the roll in order to ascertain whether there is a quorum 
present to vote upon the question, on which there has n no 
roll call. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, ê, Lindsay, Platt, 
Allison, Gallinger, Lodge, uay, 
Bate, Gibson, McMillan, h, 
p! Gordon, MePherson, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gorman, Manderson, uire, 
Carey, Gray. Martin, oi 
Callom, Harr. Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Daniel, Hawley, Murphy, althall, 
Dixon, Higi > Palmer, Washburn, 
Dolph, Hill, Pasco, White, 
Faulkner. Hunton. Perkins, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The pend- 
ing question is, Shall the Senator from Idaho, for the reasons 
assigned by him, be excused from voting? 

Mr. ALLISON. Before that . is put to the Senate I 
desire to have my vote recorded upon the question first sub- 
mitted. I reserved the right to vote if my vote should be neces- 
sary to make a quorum. If there is no objection I will record 


my vote, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, ‘The vote of the Senator from Iowa 
will be recorded, without objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. GALLINGER . having voted in the affirmative). On 
that same vote I will state that I voted inadvertently, bain 

ired with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], and 

esire to withdraw my vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The last was simply a call to ascer- 
tain the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But on the former vote I was recorded. 

Mr. ALLISON, Iam paired with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COCKRELL], but reserved a right to vote with a view 
to make a quorum, and therefore [ vote, accordance with my 
understanding with him. 0 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair submits to the Senate 
the following question: Shall the Senator from Idaho, for the 
reasons assigned by him, be excused from voting? [Putting the 
question.] ‘The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. TELLER. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANDERSON, Task whether one-fifth of the Senators 
present have seconded the demand for the yeas and nays? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. TELLER. That is enough. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask the Chair whether in counting 
those who constituted the fifth he included Senators who are ab- 
sent on the roll call es well as those who are present. I call at- 
tention to the constitutional provision that the yeas and nays 


can be demanded only on the call of one-fifth of those who are 
present, and I inquire whether on the last roll cal! which de- 
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veloped a quorum, gentlemen seconded the demand for the yeas 
and nays who are there recorded as absent. Although they are 
bodily present they are not present within the ing of the 
Constitution. They must be present and answer to their names 


as being present. 

Mr. HILE. I do not think the Chair is obliged to answer that 
inquiry. The Senator has no right, it seems, to make an inqui 
as to how or in what manner the Chair counted or estimated, 
or in any way he saw fit ascertained whether a sufficient number 
wero present to second the demand for the yeas nays. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Let me 1 the Senator tosay that 
he misunderstands my position entirely. I am not reflecting 
upon the Chair; I am simply (as I think any Senator hasa right 
to do) calling the attention of the Chair to that which was, per- 
haps, passed over for the moment; and that is, the constitu- 
tional provision requiring that those who second a demand for 
the yeas and nays must be present, and not absent, asthese gen- 
tlemen declare they are. 

Mr. HILL The Chair has already decided that a sufficient 
number have seconded the demand for the purpose of having 
the roll called, and I think the only business for us to do now is 
to proceed with the roll call. I insist upon that, and raise the 
point of order : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair having decided thatone- 
fifth of the Senitors present seconded the demand for the yeas 
and ry e Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALDRI (when his name was called). Lam paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. Not being certain how 
he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. If he were present 
I should vote Spat be 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was eee Iam paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr.Irsy]. Not knowing how 
he would vote on this 2 I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. If he were 
here | should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Texas[Mr. MILLS}. Not knowing 
how he would vote, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. GIBSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I feel constrained to withhold my 


vote. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL}. I do not know how 
he would vote on this question if here. I should vote ‘nay ” if 
the Senator from Vermont were present, but I withhold my 


vote. 

Mr. MCMTLLAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the tor from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 
I transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], and 
vote ‘‘ nay. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH], but I 
can not think that a pair which applies to financial and mone- 
tary measures can possibly refer toa question which concerns 
the rights and duties of Senators. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iagain announce my 

with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). AsI havea general 
pac with the pales Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS], and not 

0 how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was culled). I have a general 
pain with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL). Although 

e pair may not extend to this question, unless necessary in or- 
der to make a quorum, I feel bound to withhold my vote. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana (when his name was called). May 
I inquire whether the name of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
POWER] is recorded? 

CE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 


vise 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I have a general pair with that 
Senator, and would abstain from voting were it not for the fact 
that I see that Sen itor in his seat and he has declined to vote. 
I think, therefore, I am relievedfrom the obligations of my pair, 
and I vote *‘ nay.’ 

The roll cull was concluded, 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce that my coll [Mr. 
Hoag] is paired with the Senator from Alabama (Mr. PUGH}. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I again announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr, JONES]. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Of course I do not question the right of any 
Senator to vote when paired if he sees fit. He must be the judge 


of his own pair. However, I have received this evening a tele- 
8 from the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. 

erhaps the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] did not ful'y 
understand it, though I read it to him. I will read it again for 
his in ormation. 
Bar 3 Do so, in the presence of the whole Senate. 

it. 

Mr. DUBOIS. It isas follows: 

r A ˙ afl chong the tines, 1 agai Scan Et 3 
in tevor of — —u—-— 7 — 

Mr. PALMER. I hope I will be allowed to make a statement. 

The ponding question as to the duty of the Senator from idaho 
to submit to the rules of this body is not within the lines. I 
could not be understood to have paired with a Sen tor upon a 
> Neier which involves the plain, palpable duty of the Sen tor 

rom Idaho to submit to the rules of this body, and I take the 
distinct responsibility. It is not monetary nor financial; it is a 
question of obedience. I vote nay.” 

The result was announced (on the question whether Mr. Du- 
BOTS shall be excused from voting ;—yeas 5, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS-—5. 
Bate, Perkins, Roach, Walthall, 
Pasco, 

NAYS—24. 
Blackburn, Gordon, Lindsay, M: „ 
Cullom, Paimer, 
Daniel, Gray, McMillan, Platt, 
Dixon, Hawley, McPherson, Voorh 
Faulkner, III. Mande; Washburn, 
Frye, Hunton, Mitchell, Wis. ite, 

NOT VOTING—5S6. 
Aldrich, Colquitt, Jones, Nev. 
Allen, Dav. Kyle. Shoup, 
Allison, Dolph, Martin, Smith, 
Berry, Dubois, Mills, Squire, 
7 z Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 

š George, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, Gibson, Morrill, Teller. 
Call, Hale, fer, de, 

Hansbrough, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Cameron, is, Power, Vest, 
Carey. ns, Proctor, 
Chandler, Hoar, Pugh, White, Cal 
Cockrell, Irby, gray. Wil 
Coke, Jones, Ark. m, Wolcott. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has yoted. 
3 GORMAN, Mr. HARRIS, and others. Let the roll be 
The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


A.lison, Gibson, McMillan, Smith, 
Bute, Gordon, McPherson, uire, 
Berry, Gorman, Manderson, Vilas, 

: Gray Mitchell, Wis, Voorhees, 
Cullom, ris, Murphy, althall, 
Daniel, Hawley, Palmer, Washburn, 
Dixon, Hi Pasco, White, La. 
Dolph, Hi Perkins, 

Faulkner, Hunton, Piatt, 
Frye, Lindsay, 


> Quay, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. No quorum is present. 
3 PAULEEN ER. I suggest that the names of the absentees 
called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the names 
ol absent Senators. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know exactly under what rule we 
sho.ld go through the ordeal of having the Secretary run over 
his list and call the names of those who fail to answer on a roll 
call and are absent. What object is there to be gained in run- 
ning over the list to see who have failed to answer to their 
names? 

Mr. FAULKNER. _ It is to furnish the evidenee upon which 
a motion will be based to ask thatthe Senators whose names are 
reported us absent be requested by the Sergeant-at-Arms to at- 
tend. I desire to state thatit has been the custom since I have 
been in the Senate, and I suppose it prevailed long before that 
time. 

Mr. HARRIS. It has been very saroy acna so far as I know, 
in the sixteen years I have been here. roll call shows who 
answered and who did not answer, and the information is wholly 
unnecessary so far as any practical object is concerned. If the 
motion suggested is made the Sergeant-at-Arms will see who are 
absent from the roll call that has just taken place; and I do not 
quite approve of the idea of running over the list a second time 
to cll the absentees, 

Mr. FAULKNER. I simply desire to have what I havealways 
considered the usage of the Senate carried out by a report of 
the absentees. $ 


Mr. HARRIS. I object. 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this is not a matter of very great 
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uence. except I think the Senate ought to begin pretty 


conseq 

soon to adopt a line of conduct to save as much time as possible, 
as much trouble as possible, as much inconvenience as possible 
to the clerks and everyone else. There is no practical purpose 
to be giined by this proceeding. I do not care how long the 
Senate has adopted ths practice. Iam getting to have not very 
much respect for the traditions of the Senate, When the only 
argument which can be made in favor of a course of procedure 
is the fact that it has always been done it is no argument to me. 
Every one whom the roll call does not disclose as present is 
absent and therefore the call of the absentees is pointless; it is 
fruitless; it has no force. The point is that those who have an- 
swered to the roil call are here; those who do not answer are 
away. That is all there is of it. You can not make the pro- 
ceedings more impressive; you can not add anything to it; you 
can not tuke anything from it by the course suggested, and in 
the interest of the expedition of public business, which it seems 
to me is the great object for which we should strive, I think the 
point made by the Senator from Tennessee is well taken and 
should be sustained. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I have not the shadow of a doubt that I 
have a right to call for the reading of the names of the absen- 
tees, as has been the custom of the Senate; but in order to stop 
all debate on our way of doing business, and that we may not 
have long speecheson these questions, I move that the Sergeant- 
argh gooey, directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I ask that my colleague [Mr. STOCK- 
BRIDGE], who is indisposed and was not able to come out to-night, 
be excused. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objectior to the request of 
the Senator from Michigan? The Chair hears none, and his 
colleague is excused. 

Mr. DOLPH. I believe the Senators from South Dakota did 
not roipond to the roll call, and as they are presentin the Sen- 
ate I ask that they bə noted as present. 

Mr. TELLER. Under what rule? 

Mr. DOLPH. It does not need any rule. Every Senator here 
sees that they are present. and the Presiding Officer sees it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair asks the Senator from 
Oregon to put in writing the resolution he desires to offer in 
order that it may be properly understood. — 

Mr. HARRIS. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee will 
state his question of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Chair can entertain no resolution and no 
business except the order that has just been made to request the 
attendance of absent Senators when the roll call develops the 
want of a quorum. 
> The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point ofor- 

er. 

Mr. HARRIS. There are but two things that the Senate can 
do, and those are in the way of taking measures to secure a quo- 


rum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of or- 
der. He made the suggestion in regard to the resolution of the 
Senator from Oregon so that it might be considered when it shall 
come properly before the Senate. 

Mr. DOLPH. I shall present this proposition when there isa 

uorum present, and if I do not get a favorable ruling from the 
air I shall try to have the Senate decide the question at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is the reason why the Chair 
made the suggestion to have it put in writing. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that my colleague [Mr. Hoar], who left 
the Chamber on account of indisposition, may be excused. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the junior Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is very interesting, but at the same time 
side and collateral issues have arisen in the last two hours to the 
exclusion of the real business we have in hand, although col- 
lateral thereto, which have developed the fact that there is not 
a voting quorum present, and really no quorum of the body here. 
The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] informs me 
(and he is better informed on the subject than I am, but a ter 
my experience in this body I know it to be the case) that atthis 
time of night to send the Sergeant-at-Arms to scour the town 
to disturb Senators, or seek to find them and fail, is a fruitless 
endeavor to transact any further business. I therefore move, 
Mr. President, that the Senate adjourn. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 o’clock and 55 minutes 

ik the Senate adjourned until to-morrow Saturday, October 
Pa 1 93, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FRIDAY, October 13, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clockm, Prayer by the Rev. RUMSEY 
SMITHSON, of Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


DEFICIENCY FOR CLERK HIRE FOR MEMBERS. 


The Speaker laid before the House a letter from the Clerk of 
the House, calling attention to a deficiency in the appropriation 
for clerk hire for members; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


FOLDING ROOM FACILITIES. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House be, and is hereby, instructed 
to rent from November 1, 1893, for one year, with privilege of renewal, for 
the use of the folding room, House of Re ntatives, the brick stable 
owned by the Washington and Georgetown Iroad Company, located near 
the southwestern portion of the Capitol grounds, the rent, hot exceeding 
8100 per month, and an amount sufficient to pay for the removal of a l r 
of the books to that building, to be paid out of the 9 fund of the 
House. The Doorkeeper is further instructed to vacate the premises No, 
225 Pennsylvania avenue NW., now used as an annex folding reom, by the 
time of the expiration of the present lease, December 31, 1893. 

The Architect of the Capitol is hereby authorized and to make 
such improvements, including a freight elevator, in said building owned by 
the Washington and Georgetown Railroad Company, as may be required for 
the conduct of the business of the folding room, the expense of the same to 
be paid out of the conti t fund of the House, upon bills certified by the 
Architect of the Capitol and approved by the Committee on Accounts, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on the 4th of October the 
Doorkeeper addressed a letter tothe Speaker of the House, call- 
ing attention to the fact that storage facilities for public docu- 
ments were entirely inadequate. The letter has been read to the 
House and I need not repeat its eontents. The facts are we are 
now renting at an annual renta] of $125 a month the old Adams 
Express Building, on Pennsylvania avenue, which the Door- 
keeper declares to be unsafe for that purpose, and they are in 
constant fear of an accident down there. Besides, he has been 
compelled to notify the Public Printer that he can not receive 
any more public documents from the Printing Office, because he 
has no place for their storage. When this letter was submitted 
we at once commenced an investigation, and endeavored to find 
some suitable place with sufficient capacity for the storage of 
public documents. 

The Doorkeeper has succeeded in having the owners of this 
property submit a proposition that they would take $100 a month 
rent for the premises. By measurement it is found that there 
are 30,000 square feet of floor space, giving more than five times 
the amount oi storage we now have in the building on the ave- 
nue, and for which we are paying $125 a month rent. The con- 
tract for the annex on the avenue expires on the 31st of Decem- 
ber; and it will be observed that the resolution just offered directs _ 
the Doorkeeper to vacate that building at the expiration of the 
pen lease. The Doorkeeper also, Mr. Speaker, states in his 

etter that the public documents stored in the basement of the 

Capitol are being damaged continuously by the dampness found 
there, and that whenever a pile of documents is removed from 
the place where they have beən stored it is universally found 
that large numbers of them are rnined because of this dampness. 
Now, it occurs to me, sir, that the very best ible arrange- 
ment that the House can make for storage facilities is that indi- 
cated in the resolution. 

Mr. OATES, Will my colleague yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. rtainly. 

Mr. OATES. Iunderstand tne purpose of the resolution is to 
rent this building. Will the building that is now proposed to 
rent furnish all the storage the House now needs? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It will. 

Mr. OATES. And s ve $25 a month for storage? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. For how long a term is it proposed to 


rent 5 
Mr. BANKHEAD. For one year, with a privilege of re- 


newing. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Does the gentleman think it is advisu- 
ble to go to the expenss of putting in an elevator and incurring 
other expenses there, when you only propose to rent the building 
forayear. Would it not be better if we rent or lease it for atleast 
two years or more? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We have the privilege of renewing. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What would be the expense of putting 
in the elevator? 


Mr. BANKHEAD. The Architect of the Capitol assures me 
et a freight elevator can be put in the building at an expense 
of 8400. 
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Mr. DOCKERY. Have we the privilege of renewing at the 
same price? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We have the privilege of renewal at the 
name price. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will my friend allow me 
a moment? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I want to ask if it is in- 
tended that the pressure in the Printing Office shall be relieved 
by this renting? ; 

Mr. BAN . Immediately. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iwantto say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I have information from the Public Printer that unless im- 
mediate relief be given there that he will be compelled to fur- 
lough a large force, principally of female en eT ladies who 
are e ed in the bindery; that the books and public documents 
now collected there are breaking down that building, and that 
he will be compelled to furlough employés unless some relief is 


given. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state further 
that the Doorkeeper proposes, if this arrangement can be made, 
todo the folding also in this buiding, as there is ample room 
for both storage and folding purposes. I think the arrange- 
mons is a desirable one, and I ask for the adoption of the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution was adopted. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. McDANOLD, by unanimous consent, obtained indefinite 
leave of absence. 
W. W. ROLLINS. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R.2821) for the re- 
lief of W. W. Rollins, collector fifth district North Carolina, 
for value of stamps destroyed by fire at Winston, N. O., on No- 
vember 13, 1892. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask if there be objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be il enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of W. W. Rollins, collector 
of internal revenue for the fifth collection district of North Carolina, with 
the sum of $1,569.15, be value of tobacco eee destroyed by fire at the 
stamp officein Winston, N. C., on the night of November 13, 18% 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have read in con- 
nection with the bill a letter from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and also one from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr.SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to reserve the right to 
object to the consideration of the bill. 
e SPEAKER. That is reserved. 
The letters were read, as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
_ Washington, D. C., October 9, 1893. 

Str: I am in receipt of 9 letter of the 6th instant, inclosing H. R. bill 
No, 2821 for the relief of W. W. Rollins, collector fifth district North Caro- 
lina, for value of stamps destroyed by fire November 13, 1892, and asking that 
the same be examined and reported upon by this office and submitted to the 
ee Secretary of the TERET tor opinion as to whether the bill 
8 pass. 

In et I have the honor to state that while the value of the stamps de- 
stroyed by fire as above stated amounted to $1,569.15, that amount is in excess 
of the deficiency in Mr. Rollins's stamp account as Sopsan on the books of 
this office, the total deficiency being but $1,565.04, the erence between the 
—— amounts ($4.11) being caused by credits arising from fractions and other- 
W. 


Ihave no reason to doubt the loss by fire of the stamps stated, and believe 
that the same was unavoidable and that relief should be granted Mr. Rollins 
to 3 necessary to balance his tobacco-stamp account, viz, $1,565.04. 

fully yours, 
* G. W. WILSON, 


¢ Acting Commissioner. 
Hon. BENJ. H. BUNN, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, House of Representatives. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 10, 1898. 
Sm: I have the honor to inclose herewith a letter from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, dated the 9th instant, in reply to your letter of the 6th 
instant, transmitting the bill (H. R. 2821) for the ef of W. W. Roilins, Col- 
lector fifth district of North Carolina, together with the report, No. 66, of 
the Committee on Claims, recommending the passage of the bill, which pro- 
posesto credit him with the amount of tobacco stamps charged to him that 
was destroyed by fire on the night of November 13, 1 at the internal-reve- 
nue office at Winston, N. C. = 
The Commissioner recommends the allowance of the sum of $1,565.04 in- 
stead of asum amounting to $4.11 more, which has been credited to him. 
Asit eae that the stamps were destroyed by fire, I concur with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in recommending the passage of the bill 
allowing a = of $1,565.04. 
Respec ours. 
ths J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. B. H. BUNN, M. C. 


Chairman Committes on Claims, House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of this bill? 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman in 
charge of this bill how it happens that the bill carries more 
money than is recommended to be allowed by the Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue? 
Mr. CRAWFORD. That is owing to a mere mistake. I have 
prepared an amendment which will make the bill conform to 


the recommendations of the Commissioner and the Secretary of 
the 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 5 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD offered amendments as follows: 

Lines 6 and 7, strike out “one thousand five hundred and sixty-nine dol- 
lars and fifteen cents” and insert “one thousand five hundred and sixty-five 
dollars and four cents.” 

Line 5, before the word “collector,” insert the word “late.” 

The amendments were adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it wasaccordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended by inserting the word late“ before the 
word “collector.” 

On motion of Mr. CRAWFORD, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports. 
FEDERAL COURTS IN NEBRASKA. 


Mr. BRODERICK, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H. R. 108) 
to fix the times and pieces for holding the Federal courts in the 
State and districts of Nebraska; which was referred to the House 
Soret and, with the accompanying report, was ordered to be 
pr > à 4 
SPECIAL JUDGE, INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. OATES, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H. R. 40) to 

rovide for a special judge in the Federal court in the Indian 

erritory; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, was ordered to be printed. 


STEAM REVENUE CUTTER FOR THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 


Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reported back with a favorable recommendation a 
bill (H. R. 3421) prora for the construction of a steam revenue 
cutter for the New England coast; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, was ordered to be printed. 

SECTION 3477; REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. WOLVERTON also, from theCommittee on the J soon 
reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H.R. 1 j 
to amend section 3477 of the Revised Statues of the United States; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, was ordered to be printed. 


CLERKS’ AND MARSHALS’ FEES. 


Mr. WOLVERTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary 
reported as a substitute for the bills (H. R. 341, 342, 343, and 344) 
referred to said committee, a bill (H. R. 3963) to amend sections 
828, 833, 847, and 1014 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to clerks’ fees, semiannual returns of fees by 
district attorneys, marshals, and clerks, commissioners’ fees 
and to offenders against the United States; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

SECTION 234, REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. WEADOCEK, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H. R. 
3545) to amend section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. Where bills are reported with titles de- 
scribing them as merely to amend certain sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes, without any indication of the subjects to which 
they relate, it is sometimes difficult to determine the Calendar 
to which they should go: 

Mr. WEADOCK. This bill states the subject. It simply ex- 
tends the time within which work may be done on mining claims, 

The bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
was ordered to be printed. ae tp 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in line with the suggestion 
jyst made by the Chair, I call the attention of the House to the 

act that are being constantly referred to committees and 
reported from committees simply for the mendment' of this 
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or that section of the Revised Statutes, without any indication 
in the title of the subjects to which they relate. Now, while our 
rules do not, perhaps, specifically require that the subject of a 
bill shall be referred toin its title, yetit seems to me very desir- 
able, in order that the House may know the character of the 
bills, that gentlemen presenting them and committees reportin 
them shall mention in the titles the subjects of the bills as we 
as the sections of the existing law that they are intended to 
amend. ; 
I make that s 

complained of be 
ported without se 


gestion because a great many gentlemen have 
ng unable to ascertain the subject of bills re- 
nding for the bills themselves. 

WORLD’S FAIR EXHIBITS. 

Mr. BYNUM, from the Committee on Ways and Means, re- 
ported back with amendment the joint resolution (H. Res. 22) to 
amend the act, approved April 25, 1890, relating to the admis- 
sion of articles intended for the World's Columbian Exposition; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

UNITED STATES COURTS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 2799) to provide for the 
time and place of holding the terms of the United States circuit 
and district courts in the State of South Dakota: which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, and the accompanying report or- 
dered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The second morning hour, for the consider- 
ation of bills, borne at twenty-five minutes past 12 o'clock; and 
the call rests with the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


OPENING OF MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE. 


Mr. HEARD (when the Committee on the District of Columbia 
was called). I desire to call up the joint resolution (H. Res. 32) 
declaring Massachusetts avenue through the grounds of the 
Naval Observatory a public street. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: k 

Reaplved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That Massachusetts 
avenue, as laid down upon the maps of the engineer 8 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, through the grounds of the United States Naval Observ- 
atory be, and the same hereby is, declared to be a public street inallrespects 
as the other public streets of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, the last Congress provided, as it 
thought, for the opening of thisavenue, and appropriated money 
to pay for theg ing Butafter preparations had been made to 
do the work the naval authorities in charge insisted that there 
ought to be a formal dedication of the right of way. The Com- 
missioners, therefore, have sent us this joint resolution to effect 
that dedication, and thus cure the defect in the existing law. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I wish to inquire whether this bill has the 
approval of the Superintendent of the Naval Observatory? 

r. HEARD. I will say to my colleague [Mr. DocKERY] that 
this joint resolution was forwarded to us by the Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District, and has the approval of the Commis- 
sioners. I apprehend it has also the approval of the Superin- 
tendent; and such is my information. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and it was accordingly read the third time, and d. 

On motion of Mr. HEARD, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


DETAIL OF ARMY OFFICERS TO COLLEGES. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE (when the Committee on Military Affairs 
was called). Icallup for present consideration the bill (H. R. 
3571) to increase the number of officers of the Army to be de- 
tailed to colleges. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 1225 of the Revised Statutes, concerning de- 
tails of officers of the Army and Navy to educational institutions, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended so as to permit the President to detail under 
the provisions of said act not to exceed one hundred officers of the Army of 


> eons of the act, ap- 
proved January 13, 1891, amending section 1225 the Revised Statutes as 
amended by an act approved September 26, 1888, is hereby increased to one 
hundred and ten. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides, as the 
title indicates, for an increase of the number of officers to be de- 
tailed to educational institutions for the purpose of instructing 
students in 5 This bill willauthorize an increase 
of these details to the numberof 100. Under the present law the 
number of officers authorized to be thus detailed is 85, 10 of whom 
are detailed from the Navy, and 75 from the Army. It is impos- 
sible with our growing Narg to detail any more officers from 
the Navy. There is a great demand for the detail of these offi- 


cers. The War Department has had very many applications 


which it was compelled to refuse. The numberof these details, 
XX V——156 


The in- 


as will be seen, is now not quite two for each State. 
crease will not make the average two and a half for each State. 

There are in each State very many institutions which could 
comply with the requirements, which have the necessary num- 


ber of students in attendanve. The General of the Army in a 
letter on this subject says that this legislation would be benefl- 
cial to the people generally, and as its enactment would „not in- 
cur any additional expense he recommends its passage as a means 
of employing the officers of the Army to the ve st service 
for the people of the country. These officers, besides giving in- 
structions in military tactics, teach also other branches, such as 
engineering, mathematics, and kindred subjects. Unless some 
gentleman wishes to be heard in opposition to the bill, I will call 
the previous 8 

Mr. BURROWS. I wish to ask the gentleman whether the 

nding measure proposes any change of existing law beyond the 
5 of the number of these details to one hundred. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. None whatever. 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation 
thereof the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. OUTHW AITE, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM P. KEADY. 


Mr. MCRAE (when the Committee on Public Lands was called). 
I desire to call up from the Private Calendar House bill No. 889. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Whereas William P. Keady, on the 12th day of June, 1888, with land war- 
rants numbered E 63 and numbered E 296, Valentine scrip, entered in the 
land office at North Yakima, Wash., the lands hereinafter ‘described, which 
entries were duly allowed by the register and receiver of said office and cer- 
tificates in due form issued thereon; 

Whereas the said William P. Keady laid out said lands as a town site and 
sold lots and blocks thereon, which have been improved, and the same isnow 


the town of a Loop; and 

Whereas the lands embraced in said entries being a part of what was 
originally the Columbia and Colville Indian Reservation, a question has 
arisen affecting the legality of said entry, to wit, as to whether the lands of 
2 reservation restored to the public domain were subject to entry by scrip; 
an 

Whereas it is for the public interest that the purchasers and occupants of 
said lands shall be | aay in their titles: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the said entries are hereby validated and declared 
to be legal, and that the Commissioner of the General Land Office be, and is 
hereby, directed to issue to the said William P. Keady a patent for the said 
lands so entered, which are described as follows, to wit: 

“A tract of unsurve land situated and being in the North Yakima land 
district, Was! rritory, bounded as follows, to wit: Commencing at 
a poa which stands on the west slope of apit Mountain, about 300 feet east 
ofthe head of Loop Loop River, Ruby rict, Eeen gr County (for- 
merly part of Stevens County), Wash m Territory. said post being the 
southeast corner; thence ranaig north 77° 30' west 1,320 feet to southwest 
corner post; thence north 12° 30’ east 1,320 feet to northwest corner post; 
thence south 77° 30’ east 1,320 feet to northeast corner post; thence south 12% 
30° west 1,320 feet to place of conta. 40 acres (more or less). 

“Also a tract of unsurveyed land situated and being in the North Yakima 
land district, Washington Territory, bounded as follows, to wit: Commenc- 
ing at a post which stands on west slope of Ruby Mountain, about 300 feet 
east of the head of Loop Loop River, in Ruby district, Okanogan County 
(formerly Bats of Stevens County), W: on Territory; thence running 
north 77 west 1,320 feet; thence north 12° 30’ east 1,320 feet to the south- 
west corner t of the tract herein described; thence contin north 12° 
80’ east 1,320 feet to the northwest corner post; thence south 77° east 1,320 
feet to the northeast corner post; thence south 12° 30’ west 1,320 feet to the 
pontas corner post; thence north 77° 30' west 1,320 feet to the place of be- 

Mr. DINGLEY. For the purpose of determi whether 
a bill of this nature is not a private bill and one therefore which 
under the rules can not be reported by this committee, I raisea 
point of order upon it. - 

Mr. MCRAE. Itis a private bill, Mr. Speaker; but it does 
25 „ any money, and deals with public land exclu- 
sively. ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. The question is whether abillof this charac- 
ter is a private bill within the meaning of the rule. 

Mr. MCRAE. It is a private bill; but it relates to public land. 
It does not seek to refund any money. It deals with the title to 
public land only 

Mr. DOCKERY. But it validates the title. 

. 5 The bill, however, is for the relief of an in- 
ividual. 

Mr. HERMANN. This affects the interestof a large number 
of people who own town lots in this 40-acre tract. As to these 

soplo, itis desired to validate their title by perfecting the title 

n the original grantee. It is directly to thatextenta matter of 
public interest. 

Mr. BURROWS. But this is evidently a bil to quiet a title. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that this is a private 
bill. The point being made, the Chair holds that the bill was 
es eres reported by the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. MCRAE. Do I understand the Chair to hold that the 
Committee on the Public Lands had no jurisdiction and that the 
bill was not properly referred to the committee? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is a private bill, and 


[A pause.] Imove the 
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under the rule it can not be reported by the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Mr. MCRAE, Does 5 hold that private bills relat- 
ing alone to the public , and not seeking directly or indi- 
rectly to refund money, can not be considered by the Committee 
on Public Lands? 

The SPEAKER. If there is any doubt about it the Chair 
would be glad to hear the gentleman on the point. It occurs to 
the Chair, however, that this is a private a bill for the re- 
lief of an individual. 

Mr. HERMANN. Incidentally for the relief of an individual, 
but the main object is to relieve a large number of settlers on 
this tract. 

Mr. MCRAE, It is a bill to confirm a void entry of public 
land, and it relieves, as I understand, primarily one person, but 
indirectly a great many individuals—in fact, a whole town. 

The SPEAKER. But these people hold under this individual 
whose title is RRS t to be perfected by this bill. 

Mr. HERMANN. They derive their title from this grantee. 

The SPEAKER. And the bill, then, is to relieve some defect 
in the title. It seems to the Chair that there can be no ques- 
tion but that it is a private bill. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, if you adhere to the decision in- 
dicated it will take from the Committee on the Public Lands juris- 
diction of all public lands claimed by individuals and all bilis 
that deal with particular entries and grants of publiclands. I 
do not believe that the committee should lose jurisdiction of 
lands because an individual or individuals assert a claim to it. 
The rules of the House give the committee jurisdiction of all 
bills relating to the lands of the United States. While this is 
a private bill, the relief sought involves a grant of lands con- 
fessedly a part of the public domain. I h that the Speaker 
will give this matter careful consideration, use the decision 
indicated will be very far-reaching; much moreso than onemight 
atfirst suppose. It will 8 the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Claims to such an extent that the members will be compelled 
to familiarize themselves with the public-land laws to intelli- 


y this decision. 

Mr. BURROWS. Does not the gentleman consider this a pri- 
vate claim? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes, sir; but it is a claim to public land. 

Mr. HERMANN, The real purpose of the bill is to validate 
the titles of a number of people who own town sites in this town 
of Loop Loop, in Washington, not so much to validate the title 
of Keady, who is named as the beneficiary of the bill, but to vali- 
date the title of a large number of persons deriving title from 
him. His title was s ded by the General Land Office on 
the ground that the land in question was not subject to private 
interests, and could not be acquired under a location by Valen- 
tine scrip. The a is now suspended. But many people are 
undoubtedly injured by a failure to confirm the title, which they 
believed they acq from the origina! holder of this tract. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, this question 

resents a precisely similar case to a bill which was dur- 
the last Congress for the relief of the citizens of the town of 
Chelan, who had located on the Columbian Reservation in Wash- 
ington, believing that they had a right to make the entry of the 
town sites under the preSmption town-site law. But in passing 
the law providing for putting a portion of the Columbian Reser- 
vation into the public domain a pronio was incorporated that 
it should be used only for towns 3 The same thing 
has occurred in this town of Loop p. Similar action should 
be taken to relieve the citizens of Loop Loop, who have settled 
upon this tract of land, as the preémption law has been repealed 
and the tract being used for the purposes of business, the tract 
can not be entered under the homestead law; and therefore the 
only way title can be obtained by the settlers is by the passage 
of an act of this character. 

Mr. HERMANN. It is a matter of publicinterest, as appears 
by the fact that it affects a number of peopl ` 

_ The SPEAKER. While it is a matter of interest to the par- 
ties concerned, nevertheless it seems to the Chair to be a pri- 
vate bill. The rules provide that all bills of a private nature— 
any petition, memorial, or private bill—may be introduced 
through the petition box, and no erroneous reference of a peti- 
tion or private bill under this clause would confer jurisdiction 
on acommittee to consider the same. Why is this nota private 
bill? It is a bill for the relief of a party named here, who has 
some defect in his title. 

Mr. HERMANN. Except this, that it affects the whole town 
site of an incorporated town. 

The SPE R. That does not change the fact. This isa 


tr. WILSON or Washington But, Mr. Speaker, just a word 
5 o as on. u F. r, just a WO 
if I may be pemitted. A : 


The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Would not the precedent es- 
tablished in the Fifty-first Congress in a similar case be of 
some weight? Thecitizens of the town of Chelan were then re- 
lieved in the same way that this bill seeks to relieve these cit- 


zens. 
The SPEAKER. That precedént would not have any weight 
at all, because no such question was raised at that time. 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. Of course, it is true that no 
question was raised in the Fifty-first Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has held that this point must be 
made before the consideration of the bill is entered upon; butit 
seems to be clear under the rules that the point is good when 
raised intime. The gon terima from Washington [Mr. WILSON] 
will understand that in the introduction of private bills neither 
the Speaker nor any of the clerks at the desk have any control 
whatever as to the committee to which this bill shall be referred. 
That control is left absolutely to the member introducing a bill, 
who indicates its reference by simply indorsing upon it the name 
of the committee to which he wishes it referred. But this limi- 
tation was put upon that, which the member will act upon at 
his own risk. If he refers it to a committee that has not juris- 
2 he does not thereby give that committee jurisdietion of 

e bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I, of course, perceive the rul- 
ing of the Chair to be correct. I do not take any exception to 
that; but I think a bill should be introduced to relieve all the 
citizens of this town of Loop Loop, bacause they are suspended, 
like Mahommed's coffin, in mid air, having no title to their lots. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks this is a private bill, and 
that, under therule, the Committee on Public Lands has noauth- 
ority to report it. It will be stricken from the Calendar. This 
completes the call. 

REFERENCE OF A BILL. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for the reference of a private bill to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] desires to ask unanimous consent to refer a private bill, 
as the Chair understands, to a committee other than the com- 
mittees named in the rule. The Clerk will report the bill and 
the Chair will then submit the request. The fourth clause of 
Rule XXI reads as follows: 

No bill for the t private claim against the 
Government shall” 8 — — —— to any other 
than the following named committees, viz: 

To the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to the Committee on 
Pensions, to the Committee on Claims, to the Committee on War 
Claims, to the Committee on Private Land Claims, and to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

The gentleman desires to refer this bill to a committee not 
named in the above rule. The Clerk will re the title of the 
bill, and then the Chair will ask if there be objection to the gen- 
tleman's request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill to authorize and direct the Secretary of War to compute the amount 
of pay and allowances due to Fitz John Porter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. T ask, Mr. Speaker, that that bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, as they are more 
conversant with the facts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York . CAMP- 
BELL] asks unanimous consent that this private bill be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think it had better take the regular course. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was ted to Mr. 
HAGER, indefinitely, on account of important business. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION, 

The House then, under the special order, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled An act to 
prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,” 
7 May 5, 1892. 

he SPE. R. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ray- 
NER] is recognized. The Chair will first state, however, that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCREARY] has indicated a 
desire to have some agreement as to the time when the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on this bill. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, 
og ms gee we might be able to get through with the debate on 

bill to-day, I said that I proposed, or desired, to move the 
previous question at 4 o'clock this afternoon. 

Several gentlemen have said that ep Shea to speak. L 
have no disposition to interrupt proper debate, so I now suggest 
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that we agree, if possible, on how hours shall be allowed for me to say anything upon this subject; and were it 
for ponerel ry Sat gong each side, I would like to ask gentlemen | not for fact that I happen to bea ARDE K the committee, 


upon the other side about how much time they want? 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I can only answer for the Repub- 
lican side. I know nothing about whatarrangements have been 
made upon the other side, but there have been 8 
made by gentlemen upon the Republican side of the House, who 
I think ought to be heard, sufficient to take up at least six hours 
upon this side of the question. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I hope my friends on the 
other side will reduce the number of hours. e have already 
debated this question for two days. 

Mr. LOUD. But the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mc- 
CrrEARY] himself and the gentleman from California[Mr. GEARY] 
took up one whole day. ; 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. May I ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY] a question? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentacky. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington: As I understand the parlia- 
mentary situation to-day, it is that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs will probably oceupy the entire day. Now, there are 
quite a number of gentlemen upon our side who are vitally in- 
terested in this question they reside on the Pacific coast 
who have indicated a desire to be heard to a moderate extent. 

We feel that there is no especial hurry, and that if there is a 
special order for to-morrow, this bill might go over until Mon- 
day, and be debated again on that day. We do not desire to 
take any time that is not absolutely necessary, and we wish to 
extend every courtesy to the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs that we can, in justice to our constituents. We 
have sent to the Speaker's desk a statement of about the amount 
of time we desire, having apportioned it among members who 
desire to speak upon this side, leaving it to the irman of the 
committee, or to the gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY] to 
say about how much time they desire upon the other side. 

r. MOCREARY of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. GEARY] how much time he would 
like to have? 

Mr. GEARY. I think we might extend the session to-day 
until 6 o'clock, with the understanding that the vote on the bill 
might be taken to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. L understand there is a special 
order for to-morrow. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. If the Chair will indulge me, 
I want to say this, that it may be easily understood. It oppone 
from the census reports that there are 106,000 Chinamen in this 
country; about 70,000 in the State of California, 10,000 in Oregon, 
nearly all of them on the west coast. Each one of these Repre- 
sentatives should be heard upon that question, as they are better 
informed in regard to it, and have more interest than anyone. 
Therefore, we want six or seven hours in opposition to the bill 
on the Republican side. There isnohurry,and we should have 
that time. > 

The SPEAKER. The amount of time indicated as uired 
by the list furnished by the gentleman from Washington is five 
hours and a half. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Idid not compute the time 
but whatever is there, is the amount we desire. [After a pause. | 
Now, Mr. Speaker, here comes another gentleman to me and 
ioe ta he wants to be heard. I think we could finish in six 

ours. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I ask unanimous consent that the pre- 
vious question be considered as ordered on the bill and all amend- 
ments at 3 o'clock on Monday. That certainly is extending the 
time sufficiently. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. That will be ample and fair. 
That gvo plenty of time, possibly more than we shall desire. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. That takes to-morrow? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. That gives to-morrow also. 
I shall not object to that. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the previous question bs considered as ordered upon 
the bill and any amendments that may then be pending at 3 
o’clock on Monday afternoon. Is there objection? [Aftera 
pause.) The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. © gen- 
tleman from Tennessee desires to give a notice before the gentle- 
man from Maryland proceeds 

Mr. COX. Mr.S 


er, at the request of a number of gen- 
tleman ed in 55 


is debate, Lam willing to postpone the con- 


engag 
sideration of the bank bill until this matter is disposed of, but I 
94105 call it up immediately after the vote is announced on this 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland is entitled to 
r. 
Mr. RAYNER, Mr, Speaker, I do not know that it is really 


and that a request comes from a large number of my own con- 
stituents who seem to be greatly interested in the proper de- 
termination of this question, in view of the ground having been 
so fully covered by the chairman of the committee and by other 
membersof the committee,I do not know that it would be neces- 
sary, I say, for me to take any part in this debate. 

ow, what I want to say to the House is this: I think that the 
parako of this bill is a measure of self-evident justice. I think 
that the statement of the propositions upon which the p 
of the bill is asked is sufficient to carry with it absolute convic- 
tion, upon its face. It seems to me that if we are to be governed 
by our reason and by any principles of common justice, that this 
bill must be passed giving an extension to the persons under the 
act to register within the time mentioned in the bill. If,on the 
other hand, we are to be governed by our feelings and preju- 
dices, then there is the broadest latitude within which we may 
perpetrate one of the grossest iniquities that ever stajned or dis- 
graced the pagos of American history. 

I wish to be very brief in what I desire to say, because I pro- 

se to yield a part of my time to the gentleman from New York 
far. SICKLES]. The first proposition I want to address to this 

ouse is this: and that is, that the Geary law does not come 
under any of the treaties that the Government of the United 
States has made with the Government of China. Some of the 
gentlemen who have spoken upon this question have intimated 
to the contrary; but I repeat the proposition, that this law does 
not come under any of the treaties that the Government of the 
United States has made with the Government of China. 

That law is in violation of every treaty we have made with 
the Government of China, and emphatically so pronounced in 
every decision that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has rendered upon this question. This is a very important 
palak, because it lies right at the root of thiscontroversy. The 

aw was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States, not 
because it was in pursuance of any treaty we have made with 
China, but because, being in violation of all the treaties that we 
made with China, the Supreme Court held that we had the right 
to pass a law that was in violation of those treaties, and thatthe 
law was superior to and paramount to the provisions of the 
treaty. 

Let us see whether I am right, because I understand the Rep- 
resentatives of the Pacific coast take quite a different view, and 
it is very important that this question should be decided. I 
challenge this House successfully to contradict the proposition 
that I state. . 

Let me give you a portion of the treaty, it is only a few lines. 

I am not talking now about the Burlingame treaty, I am talk- 
ing about the 5 treaty; because no one upan this 
floor will contend that under the Burlingame treaty we had any 
right to pass the Geary law, but the suggestion was thrown out 
and the contention was made by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MAGUIRE] that under the supplemental treaty of 1880 we 
had a right to pass that law. Let us look for a moment at that 
supplemental treaty: 

Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the 
coming of Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, 
affects or threatens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger 
the good order thereof, or of any locality within the 5 thereof, the 
Government of China agrees that the Government of the United States 
may regulate, limit, or s nd such or residence, but may not ab- 
solutely prohibitit. The Umtitation or suspension shall be reasonable, and 


shall apply only to Chinese who may go to the United States as laborers; 
other . — not being included in the limitation. 


You see, gentlemen, that this law applies only to Chinese com- 
ing into this country. It does not apply to any one resident or 
domiciled in the country. No one ever asserted what the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] seems to contend for, 
that under the supplemental treaty of 1880 we hada right to 
pa a law applying to Chinese citizens who had been lawfully 

omiciled in this country under existing treaties with the Gov- 
ernment of China. I challenge contradiction . — this point, 
and if I am wrong I shall be to ba corrected by any gentle- 
man who is better informed than I am upon the subject. 

I have read these treaties, I have read the laws, I have read 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States very 
carefully, and I say that under the provisionsof this treaty there 
is not a word, there is not a sentence, from which the inference 
can be drawn that the Government of the United States had a 
right under that treaty to passa law which had reference onl 
to Chinese who were domiciled within the territory in whic 
they were being proscribed. , 

Let me read a few lines of what the Supreme Court has said 
upon this t. It has been intimated that the Supreme Court 
never said that this law did not come under the treaty. I assert 
that the Supreme Court has said so. The Supreme Court dis- 
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tinctly and expressly held that the Geary law did not come under 
the treaty, but they upheld the law notwithstanding the fact 
that it was in violation of the treaty; for every cbf dad who is 
conversant with the decisions of the Supreme Court knows per- 
fectly well that that court has over and over again decided that, 
although an act by the Congress may be in violation of a 
treaty, nevertheless it overrides the treaty and is paramount to 
its provisions. i 

I ask attention to the language of the Supreme Court, because 
it seems to me that this is very important and entirely decisive 
of the point. Says the Supreme Court: 


In our jurisprudence it is well settled that the provisions of an act of 
Congress, passed in the exercise of its constitutional authority on this as on 
hoy Senne subject, if clear and explicit, must be upheld by the courts even 
if in contravention of express stipulations of a tage eaties are of no 
greater obligation than acts of Congress. By the Constitution the laws 
made in pursuance thereof, and treaties made under the authority of the 
United States, are both declared to be the supreme law of the land, and no 

ount authority is given to the one over the other. 

A treaty, it is true, is in its nature a contract between nations, but if the 
treaty operates by its own force and relates to a subject within the power of 
2 it can be deemed, in that particular, only the equivalent of a leg- 
islative act; to be repealed or modified at the pleasure of Congress. Ineither 
case the last e: sion of the sovereign must control. So far asa treaty 
made uy the United States with any foreign nation can become the subject of 
Judicial cognizance in the courts of this country it is subject tosuch acts as 
Congress may pass for its enforcement, modification, or repeal. 


That settles the question, . That shows the ground upon which 
the Supreme Court upheld the Geary law. If there is anyone 
who thinks that that does not show that the Geary law was in 
violation of the treaty, and that the court upheld it notwith- 
pimp gn fact, I would like to hear him give some explana- 
tion of the decision of the court which I do not find in it. 

Now let me go quickly to my next proposition, because I want 
to proceed in logical order to the several propositions which 
lead to the conclusion that if we desire to do justice in this coun- 
try we must pass the bill that is before us. 

y next proposition is a very important one in connection with 
this controversy. That proposition is that every single Chinese 
pereo in reference to whom the Geary law proposed to legislate 
s lawfully domiciled within the territory of the United States. 
Just think of it for a moment! The Geary law, by all-or by any 
of its 1 does not pretend to operate upon any one ex- 
cept those who are lawfully resident within the United States, 
and who have come here under the treaties and in pursuance of 
the laws by which we invited them to come here and share in 
the hospitality of the free institutions of this country. 

Let me give you a few words on this, and then let ussee what 
we are doing by our refusal to extend the time, within any rea- 
sonable limit, for these people to comply with the provisions of 
the Geary law. 

Says the court: 


While subsequently under this treaty Congress 
strict the entrance into this country of Chinese la 
lidity of this restriction was sustained in the Chinese exclusion case, yet no 
act has been passed denying the right of those laborers who had once lawfully 
entered the country to remain; and they are here not as travelers or only 
temporarily. 


They are here under the treaty, and under the laws under 
which we have invited them to come here. 

I turn next to page 754, which is about all I will read on this 
subject, and I read it because the language is much stronger 
than any that I could make use of, and the whole proposition is 
stated so clearly as to deserve the attention of every member of 
this House: * 


The moment any human be from a country at peace with us comes 
within the jurisdiction of the United States with their consent * * * he 
becomes subject to all their laws, is amenable to their punishment, and en- 
titled to their protection. Arbitrary and despotic power can no more be ex- 
ercised over them, with reference to their persons and property, than over 
the persons and property of native-born citizens. They differ only from cit- 
izens in that they can not vote or hold any publicoffice, As men having our 
common hw ty, they are protected by &ll the guaranties of the Consti- 
tution. To hold that they are subject to any different law, or are less pro- 
tected in any particular than other persons, is, in my judgment, to ignore 
the teachings of our history, the practice of our Government, and the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. 

Let us test this doctrine by an illustration. If a foreigner who resides in 
the country by its consent commits a public offense, is he subject to be cut 
down, maltreated, imprisoned, or put to death by violence without accusa- 
tion made, trial had, and judgment of an established tribunal following the 
regular forms of judicial procedure? If any rule in the administration of 
justice is to be omitted or discarded in his case, what rule isit to be? If one 
rule may lawfully be laid aside in his case, another rule may also be laid 
aside, and all rules may be discarded. 

In such instance a rule of evidence may be set aside in one case, a rule of 

leading in another; the testimony of eye-witnesses may be rejected and 

earsay adopted, or no evidence at all may be received, but simply an in- 
spection of the accused, as is often the case in tribunals of Asiatic countries, 
where personal caprice and not settled rules prevail. That would be to es- 
1 7 and tyranny with respect to 


ed several acts to re- 
rers, and while the va- 


tablish a pure, simple, un 


d de 
foreigners resident in the country by its consent, and such an exercise of 
power is not permissible under our Constitution. Arbitrary and tyrannical 
power has no place in our system. 


Mr. MAGUIRE. Whose opinion is that? 
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Mr. RAYNER. Ihave read a quotation from the opinion of 
Justice Field in the first of these cases. This is from the dis- 
senting opinion of Justice Field in the last case. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. He dissented from the decision of the court? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes, sir; but let me remind the gentleman 
that Justice Field delivered the opinion of the court in the first 
one of these exclusion cases; and in the opinion from which I 
have just read, Justice Field repeats substantially the opinion he 
had delivered in the first one of these exclusion acts, in which 
he held that the law was a valid law although in violation of a 
treaty, because it related only to persons who had not acquired 
a residence in this country; and in this opinion he is drawing a 
distinction as clear as daylight to the d of any man conver- 
sant with the elementary principles of his profession and the 
elementary principles of international law, between a foreigner 
who has not acquired a residence in the country and whom you 
propo to exclude, and a foreigner who has acquired a residence 
in the country under a treaty adopted in his behalf. 

Mr. RAY. DoesJustice Feld in that opinion hold that these 
laws are inoperative because in contravention of the treaty? 

Mr. RAYNER. No; not at all. Not only does Justice Field 
not hold that proposition, but he had already held with refer- 
ence to the first of these exclusion acts that went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States (I think in 130 United States Re- 
ports) that a law, though in violation of a treaty, is perfectly 
good and is paramount to the treaty. 

Mr. RAY. The language then which he uses is not directed 
to say particular conclusion, but it is in the way of general re- 
mark. 

Mr. RAYNER. General remarks, reaching the conclusion 
and drawing the distinction that I have tried to draw between 
excluding Chineses in the first instance and transporting them 
after they have become residents of the country under treaties 
with a foreign government., 

Mr. RAY. If the gentleman will permit, I would like to ask 
him for information merely, whether the Administration has 
done anything whatever to enforce these laws—to enforce the 


Geary act? 
Mr. RAYNER. I am coming to that point iu a moment. But 
I answer the gentleman no, and rightfully not. I stand by 


everything the Administration and the officers of the Govern- 
ment have done with reference to the Geary act. 

Mr. RAY. How could they rightfully refuse to carry outa 
law which was upon the statute book and which had been de- 
clared to be valid? 

Mr. RAYNER. In the first place, the Administration and its 
officers were, in my opinion, perfectly justified in suspending the 
operation of a law which was then under argument in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and before any decision what- 
ever had been rendered upon its validity. In the second place, 
I go a step farther and I say that the Administration even now, 
if it had the means at its disposal (but it has not the means to 
enforce the law), would be perfectly justified in suspending the 
operation of this law while an act for its extension was under 
consideration by the Congress of the United States. 

This sort of thing often happens in the States, and no fault 
has been found with it at all. ow often in the States the con- 
stitutionality of some statute is questioned and the matter goes 
to the appellate court of the State, while in the meantime the 
law is not enforced until the decision of the court has been had. 
I take this ground, even admitting that there is sufficient money 
in the hands of the Government to enforce the law. But I can 
not take the statement of the gentleman from California that the 
sin of $25,000 was enough to transport 100,000 Chinamen across 

e sea. $ 

Butif I cóuld, I uphold the Administration in what it has done 
in reference to this matter, because I think the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney- 
General have only done what seemed best to them, for the best 
interests of their own country, according to the highest dictates 
of their own consciences and the obligation which they were 
under to the people of the United States. 

Mr. RAY. That may be in this case. ButI would not under- 
stand the gentleman from Maryland to argue that in all cases 
the Executive of the Government may refuse to carry out the 
law, simply because some case was pending either as to the con- 
stitutionality or me pro riety of the measure? 

Mr. RAYNER. o, I do not go that far. By no means could 
that be charged. But I do say, and I wish to be understood as 
saying this: The gentleman from New York will take the ques- 
tion as it exists, with all of its surroundings. Let him go with 
me and examine the case in that light. Here were two or three, 
certainly two of the most distinguished lawyers in the country, 
who had devoted a very large part of their professional experi- 
ence to the examination and study of the question here involved. 
Mr. Choate, Mr. Carter, and afterwards Mr. Ashton, and still 


r 
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afterwards Mr. Evarts, in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

These lawyers gave an opinion shared in by almost every mem- 
ber of the profession that 1 have ever talked to about the ques- 
tion before its decision by the Supreme Court. I was a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and signed the report in 
favor of the Geary bill 

Mr. GEARY. Will the gentlemanallow a question just here? 

Mr. RAYNER. In a moment. 

I recollect saying to Mr. GEARY at the time that I had no 
other idea but that the law was unconstitutional. That was m 
opinion at the time. I ask now any vagal fs who thinks enoug 
of this question to examine the opinion of Judge Gray in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court, and the dissenting opinion of Judge 
Brewer and Chief Justice Fuller, and particularly the opinion 
of Judge Field; and while I am careful in criticising the deci- 
sions of ay court I will say that such an examination will lead 
to the conclusion that this is one of the most incomprehensible 
decisions that was ever rendered by the Supreme Court on any 
similar question. 

Mr. RAY. Now, will the gentleman permit me a further in- 
terruption? I would like to know why you signed the report 
recommending the passage of an act which you believed to be 
unconstitutional? 

Mr.RAYNER. I have often voted for measures that I thought 
were unconstitutional, in order to give the courts the right to 

on e I do not believe in a member of the legis- 
ative body f his own opinion, and turning down a law 
because he believes it to be unconstitutional. 

As far as the report was concerned I signed it on faith, on the 
faith I had in the distinguished gentleman from California. I 
have learned a little better since then, and would not be willing 
always to act on faith as readily as I did then—even on the faith 
that I have in the honorable and eloquent gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, 

A MEMBER. Do you believe it necessary to repeal the ex- 
isting law? 

; Mr. RAYNER. Iam not in favor of repealing the Geary 
aw —— 

Mr. RAY. Is it not true that the decision of the Supreme 
court was rendered on the 5th of May? 

Mr. RAYNER, On the 15th of May. 

Mr. RAY. Now, that being the case, let me ask the gentle- 
man if the Administration has done anything since then to carry 
out the provisions of the existing law? 

Mr. RAYNER. The Administration has not had the means 
within its power to enforce the law, and even if it had had the 
means within its power to do so, I have already stated to the 
gentleman from New York that with a strong possibility of the 
time being extended in a measure now pending before Congress 
that the Administration is absolutely justified in not enforcing 
the law until Congress passes on the question with which it is 
now confronted. 

Mr. GEARY. Will the gentleman now yield for the question 
that I desired to ask him a few moments Aloe? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. GEARY. Will you kindly tell me when Mr. Choate ren- 
dered any opinion in regard to the constitutionality of that law? 
I have heard it declared on the floor of this House more than 
once. T would like to know when that was 

Mr. RAYNER. I can not give you the 
the date? 

Mr. GEARY. I mean at any time prior to the 15th of May, 
when the Supreme Court rendered its decision upon the matter. 

Mr. RAYNER. Iam not able to give the information. Iwas 
informed that he had rendered a decision upon the matter. Mr. 
Choate tried the case and Mr. Evarts tried it, and they gave an 
opinion upon it I understand. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. If the gentleman from Mary- 
land will permit me, I have the opinions 155 writing of Messrs. 
Carter and Ashton, one rendered in November, the other in De- 
cember, and I have the authority of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hirr] that Mr. Choate rendered an opinion. Is that not 
true? (Addressing Mr. HITT.) 

Mr. HITT. I did not see any written opinion, but he ex- 
8 the opinion to me, and stated that he gave it to his cli- 
en 


Mr. RAYNER. It makes little difference—— 

Mr. GEARY. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
for another question? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. GEARY. Asa matter of fact, I wanted to get the gentle- 
man’s opinion on this point. Is it not true that Mr. Ashton and 
Mr. Carter, while declaring the law unconstitutional, warned 
these people that the Supreme Court might not ee with 
them? Further, is it nota fact that when the act of 1888 was 


iven. 
te. Do you mean 


signed, Messrs. Carter and Ashton and others advised the Chi- 
nese that it was unconstitutional and they were overruled by 
the Supreme Court? 

If you relied upon a man’s 5 1 upon one legal question, 
and the Supreme Court reversed him, then the next time he gave 
you an opinion, and warned you of his doubt on the question, 
would not you think he possibly might be mistaken? 

Mr. RAYNER. I do not know all the opinions which Mr. 
Choate, or anyone else, has givento the Chinese. All I knowis 
that the statement has been continually made, and without any 
contradiction at all, that they were advised by able counsel, and 
among them Messrs. Choate, Carter, and Ashton, and afterwards 
by Mr. Evarts, that the law was unconstitutional. We are not 
concerned very much about what opinions anyone gave. It was 
not his opinion alone. I believe it was the overwhelming opinion 
of the members of the profession who had examined this question 
that this law was unconstitutional. 

Mr. HARTMAN. You say the Administration was justified 
in suspending the operation of this law. If that be the case, is 
not the Administration justified in suspending the operation of 
any law? If it may suspend the operation of one law, may it not 
suspend the operation of all laws, and thereby nullify the action 
of the National Legislature? 

Mr. RAYNER. I would say to the gentleman that is a ques- 
tion which answers itself. I do not think the Administration 
has a right to suspend all laws. I have given the 8 cir- 
cumstances—owing to the fact that this case was in the Supreme 
Court of the United States—which, in my opinion, justified the 
Administration in doing what it has done. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The Administration has suspended the 
operation of other laws. Other Administrations have suspended 
the operation of laws that were under consideration in the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. RAYNER. There is no political question involved in 
this matter at all, and I want to state to gentlemen from the 
Pacific coast that I have no feeling upon the subject. On the 
contrary, I am willing to meet them upon the broadest and most 
conservative grounds. I know the hardships under which they 
are laboring, and before I get through with the argument I pro- 
pose to make, you will see that I am not an extremist, and I want 
to see you protected as fully as possible in all the rights in which 
you want to be protected. 

Let me say one word, the most eo all,in passing. I 
think there are very few members this House, except, per- 
haps, the members from California and other gentlemen who 
are interested in this question; who have really read some of the 
sections of the Geary law. Let me read to you one or two sec- 
tions of it, and let me apponi to the members of the legal pro- 
fəssion in this House, if there had not been any action of any 
court upon this question, what their opinion is upon two or three 
of the provisions that are contained in the Geary law, and 
whether any lawyer who understood his profession was not jus- 
tified in advising these people that the chances were largely in 
favor of the Supreme Court pronouncing this measure to be un- 
constitutional. 

Just look for a moment at section 3. If there is any such 1970 
islation as this in the history of the United States, or in the 
tory of any State, I have certainly never seen it. Just look at it: 

That any Chinese person, or person of Chinese descent, arrested under the 
Ea ices Git Since tion fase pene mn ES 
by affirmative proof to the satisfaction of such judge tis lawful right to re- 
main in the United States—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE rose. 

Mr. RAYNER. I want to finish this, and then I will yield for 
a question. I want to call attention to these three sections in 
connection with each other. Look at the next section: 

That after the e of this act, on application to any ju for the writ 
of habeas orpas Dy Buy Chinese Dereon no bail shall be chewed: 

No bail shall be allowed! 

But such application shall be heard and determined promptly without un- 
necessary delay. 

Look atit fora moment. Here isa law that arrests a man 
without a warrant, and after he is arrested without a warrant 
gives him no e process for his witnesses, and after he 
comes up before the judge, arrested without a warrant, and with- 
out any legal right to bring his witnesses into court, if he sues 
out his writ of habeas corpus, confines him without bail; and after 
he has done all of this, he pronounces him guilty unless he can 
prove himself innocent. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Did the Supreme Court 
hold that to be constitutional? 

Mr. RAYNER. The Supreme Court held every one of these 
things to constitute no objection to the law, and Judge Gray, 
delivering the opinion of the court, goes over the ground show- 
ing where it is not in violation of the Constitution. 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. What law is that? 

Mr. RAYNER, It is the Geary law I am quoting from. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Did you approve of it? 

Mr. RAYNER. No,1 condemn every section I have read; 


but I did approve the other portion of the Geary act, which pro- 
vides for the registration of these Chinese. I condemn the sec- 
tions that provide for his arrest without warrant; I denaince 
that section that gives them no compulsory processes after they 
have been arrested without warrant, and confines them without 
bail while the writ of habeas corpus is pending, and I trample 
under foot the section that proclaims that a man is to be held 
guilty unless he proves himself to be innocent. [Applause.] 


Mr. CANNON of Ilinois. Did the gentleman yote for that 
law when it was on its e? 
Mr. RAYNER. I did. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Why? 

Mr. RAYNER. I have already stated that I did so upon the 
faith of what the gentleman from California said, and so did all 
of us. I think it was an almost unanimous report from our com- 
mittee; and I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois that the 
question was not discussed in Congress at all; and that I 
would not favor the A or of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of ois. Then the gentleman knew all that 
and still was in favor of it. 

Mr. RAYNER. I did not know it contained these provisions. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. That was passed just before an 
election. 

Mr. RAYNER. Oh, no; you must not bring in elections here. 
There are no political considerations in the matter; and I say 
that it was not a question of a Democratic President that pre- 
vented it from getting proper attention; and I would rather 
see a Republican President come in than knowingly violate the 
Constitution of my country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 


tion. 

Mr. RAYNER. How much time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has twenty-seven minutes. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will you all extend my time. [Cries of 
s 2 Then I will answer the gentleman’s questions. 

Mr. AMS of Mississippi. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. RAYNER. One ata time. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Do you say that the legal profession gener- 
ally believe that because the provision for the imprisonment and 
the denial of bail were unconstitutional, that these defects in the 
law rendered the registration and deportation provision uncon- 
stitutional? 

Mr. RAYNER. Why,certainly. Deportation is punishment; 
banishment is punishment. You must separate deportation and 
transportation and banishment for crime or not for crime of per- 
sons domiciled from exclusion of foreigners within the territory 
of the country. - 

Mr. HITT. And it provides for imprisonment for not less than 


one year. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

) r. MAGUIRE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. RAYNER. Let me read one or two sections of the Con- 
stitution, and I will answer the questions of both gentlemen. 

I want to say to the House that I have shown gentlemen that 
deputy marshals may roam over the United States and arrest 
every Chinaman that he may find, and arrest him without war- 
rant. What does he do with them? He can put them in jail, 
and when the prisoner sues out a writ of habeas corpus he can 
be remanded without bail. When he comes up for trial he has 
no compulsory to obtain his witnesses. And whattakes 
place then? The man is pronounced guilty and he is deported 
and banished unless he can affirmatively establish to the court 
before which he is tried that he has complied with the require- 
ments of the act. 

Now, let me give you one or two sections, and then see what 
you think about it. How do you think this compares with the 
Words contained in the provisions of the Constitution: 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a e or ee air: grand jury. A 

5 * s 

t to a 
ahd Saran . Scere ne, a eae 
crime shall have been committed. which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law. and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses against ; to have compul- 
| gory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense. 


Where is any section in the Geary law that gives him com- 
rocess for obtaining witnesses? 
Mr. GUIRE. The general law gives 
tnesses 


him process to com- 
pel the attendance of wi 


Mr. RAYNER (continuing to read): 


ts at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 820, 


In sui 
the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall 
be otherwise in any court of the United States, than according 
to the rules of common law. 
s 0 + * * 0 * 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ve imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual 88 inflicted. ee ae oF 

Excessive bail! Why, there is no bail here at all. If a China- 
man committed murder, that is, if he is guilty of murder in the 
second degree, or only guilty of manslaughter, or if he com- 
mitted any other violation of the law, he would be allowed to 
give bail. I., however, he is lawfully domiciled he is pun shed 
by being confined, with bail refused: butif he is a criminal, and 

he is convicted of a crime, he can get bail until the question is 
decided in the courts. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Suppose they are here unlaw- 


fully? 

Mr. RAYNER. I will show you that they are not here unlaw- 
fully. No one disputes that these people are here lawfully, 
apart from the Geary act. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. cP 65 mean to say thata man 
who smuggles himself into the Uni States from British Co- 
lumbia is here lawfully? 

Mr. RAYNER. I have evidently not had the benefit of the 

entleman's attention to the propositions I have been urging. 

am not contending for the pte who are here unlawf 2 1 
am not arguing their case, I am arguing for those who are law- 
fully here, and whom the provisions of the Geary law admit to be 
lawiully here, but who have not complied with the formalities 
of registration. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the gentleman realize thatit was de- 
cided by the House of Representatives in the last century, on 
February 25, 1799, that the sending back or d tion of an 
alien is not a punishment, and that that decision never been 
reversed? 

a 3 No; I do not know it, and you do not 
ow it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do know it, ‘ 

Mr. RAYNER. I will satisfy you that you do not know it, 
and that there never was any decision by the House upon that 
question. The alien and ition laws, to which the gentleman 
refers, were laws that were against foreigners who were 
poeng treason st the Government of the United States, as 

evident upon the face of those laws, and if gentlemen will 
read the report of Mr. Madison in the Virginia Legislature—the 
laws having been referred to the Legislatures of all the States—he 
will see that it was held that Congress had the right to pass 
such laws because they were directed against a class of people 
who were accused of crimes, of fostering revolt against the Gov- 
ernment and the institutions of the country. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I deny the construction. I have examined 
the re of the House committee very fully. 

Mr. RAYNER, Just let me read you a few lines of what Mr. 
Madison said on that subject,for he answers your question much 
better than I can answer it: 

Were it admitted, as is contended, that the act conce aliens has for 
its object not a penal but a preventive justice, it would s remain to be 
proved thatit comes within the constitutional power of the Federal Legisla- 
ture. If the banishment of an alien from a country to which he has been in- 
vited as the asylum most auspicious to his happiness—a country where he 
may have formed the most tender connections, where he may have invested 
his entire property and acquired propane? of the real and permanent, as well 
greater shave of the tlessings of personal security and personal liberty than 
Eak elsewhere hope for—if a banishment of thissort nota 


and am the severest of pun shments, it would be difficult imagine a 
doom to w. the name can be applied. z 


Mr.BARTLETT. What was that? That was the ex parte state- 
ment orargument of Mr. Madison when he rewrote the resolu- 
tions drafted for Kentucky by Thomas Jefferson. It was in a time 
of great political excitementand conflict, when they dreaded John 
1 and I say the record shows—and I refer to the volume 
inthe Library—that the select committee of the House of, Rep- 
resentatives reported a resolution, and the House adopted that 
report, holding that the deportation or sending away of an alien 
was not a punishment—a resolution in those very words. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. If it was not a punishment, 
what was it? 

Mr. RAYNER. I must ask gentlemen to let me proceed un- 
interruptedly with my argument for a few minutes. If they 
will do so I shall be much obliged to them. I wish I had the 
time to point out the difference between premeg laws against 
people who do not live here to keep them from coming into the 
country, and laws against people who do live here and 
who have come here lawfully under the laws and treaties of the 


United States. That is the distinction that Mr. Madison drew, 
and that is the distinction that the judges have always drawn 


1893. 
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until this remarkable judgment that we have just become ac- 
quainted with was launched upon the tide of time. 

Mr. MAGUIRE rose. 

Mr. RAYNER. Let me go on uninterruptedlyfor a few min- 


utes. 

Mr. MAGUIRE, I simply wanted to ask what authority 

Mr.RAYNER. I * not to yield just now. < 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland declines to 

eld. 

Pan: RAYNER. Now, let me say one word about this attack 
that has been made on the Administration. I think, to say the 
least of it, these attacks are very ungracious and unbecoming. 
That is my opinion about them. I the President of the 
United States has performed his duty according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, 

I have heard no carping criticisms against him from the Re- 
publiyan side of this House. He does not believe in bartering 
away the principles by which he was 1 into power by an 
overwbelming verdict of public opinion. He is not a politician 
or a trimmer; he does not trim withevery passing wind so as to 
float smoothly over the buffeting billows of public opinion. He 
has done what he considers right in matter; and if we keep 
on fighting the President and tighting each other in the way we 
have been doing, I do not know whether anything will be left 
to 3 ad the enemy with when the time comes around. [Laugh 
ter. 

A MEMBER on the Republican side. We hope not. 

Mr. RAYNER. Look at the Senate of the United States; to- 
day it is in a condition of absolute anarchy. This is no longer 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi and Mr. MCRAE. Icall the 
gentleman to order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi calls the 
gentleman from Maryland to order. 

Mr. RAYNER. I will withdraw that remark. I was not re- 
ferring to any Senator of the United States. 

Mr. LLIAMS of Mississippi. There is but one Senate of 
the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is in order for 
the gentleman to refer in that way to the codrdinate branch of 
Congress. 

Mr. RAYNER. The Administration does not need any de- 
fense at my hands in this business. If you have the right to at- 
tack it I think I have a right to defend it; but it does not 
require any defense at my handsatall. Idonot think mem- 
ber has a right to attack either the President of the United 
States or a Cabinet officer as the gentleman from California has 
seon fit to do. I think it is a breach of the privileges of this 

ouse, 

Mr. WILSON of Was Will I interrupt the gentleman 
if I ask him a question? Ido not desire to disturb his argument; 
but does he not think—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield? 

Mr. RAYNER. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of ‘Washington: As the gentleman was remark- 
ing that we were attacking the Président and Cabinet officers, I 
wish to ask him this question: When a Cabinet officer signs a 
telegram 3 nited States attorney not to enforce the 
laws on the statute k of the country, does not the gentleman 
think it is about time for the American Congress to have some- 
thing to say on the subject? 

Mr. RAYNER. When I stated that I thought the Senate was 
in a condition of anarchy, I thought I had as much right to make 
that statement as other gentlemen had the right to attack the 
President of the United States, the Attorney-General, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon the floor of this House. I did 
not think it was any breach of parliamentary propriety, espe- 
cially as the country generally agrees with me on this subject. 

Mr. DENSON. Your remark was very undemocratic. 

Mr. RAYNER. Your ideas of Democracy and mine, thank 
God, are widely different. 

Mr. DENSON. And they always will be so long as the gen- 
tleman st.nds where he now does. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The tleman has been criti- 

nited States—the high- 


cising also the Supreme Court of the 
est judicial body in the country. 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. May I ask the gentleman a 
question which he can answer very briefly? 

Mr.RAYNER. Les. sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of 3 Those obnoxious sections of 
the Geary law that you have n commenting on as cruel, in- 
et and unconstitutional—are you now attempting to repeal 

em? 

Mr. RAYNER. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, then? 

Mr. RAYNER. You have answered your own question; you 
know we are not attempting to repeal them. I am giving the 


reasons why in common justice I will vote to extend the time. I 
am giving strong reasons why these persons hid a right to rely 
upon the opinion given to them in good faith as to the unconstitu- 
tionality of this law. 

Mr. LLIAMS of Mississippi. I understood the gentleman 
to be arguing against the unconstitutionality of the law and in 
favor of its nonexecution. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield? 

Mr. RAYNER. No, sir; I prefer to go on and finish what I 1 
have to say. I contend that these people have some rights un- 
der these treaties. The Chinese are evidently human beings; 
God must have created them for some purpose other than to be 
hunted and pursued like the beasts of the jungle. The gentle- 
man from California would subject them to the same treatment 
that the Pariahs in India are subjected to except, perhaps, that 
he would drive them into theseainstead of tothemountains. It 
was currently said here a few weeks when the statement 
was made that the failure to pass this bill would bring down re- 
taliation by the Chinese Government upon American mission- 
aries resident abroad, that that did not concern us. 

Well, now, sir, it does concern me. Iam not connected with 
any church or denomination or institution that is represented 
by missionaries. But I am not in favor of a policy that would 
subject them to any additional hardships or molest them in the 
slightest degree in the great work that they are accomplishing 
for religion and humanity. These heroic men and women have 
sacrificed almost every comfort of life. They have braved and 
courted suffering and affliction. They have defied dangers and 
perils from which most of us would recoil, and under the su- 
preme and divine inspiration of their belief they have planted 
the emblem of their faith, and with it the advantages of civili- 
zation in the darkest corners of the globe, where tyranny reigns 
supreme and barbarism with all of its horrors prevails.- God 
forbid that I should doany act to jeopardize the cause for which 
they are laboring or to bring upon their devoted heads the re- 
vengeful spirit of an outraged people. oe apap 

r. GEARY. Will the genileman allo me a correction? 

Mr. RAYNER. On the missionary business I will. 

Mr. GEARY: No; I wish to correct the statements which 
have been made in reference to myself. 

Mr. RAYNER. Well, I can not yield for that purpose. The 
gentleman has had his time. In what I am saying I am making 
no comment whatever upon the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEARY. But the gentleman has made statements that 
call for an answer. He bas intimated that I would be guilty of 
all this exhibition of cruelty toward these people to which he 
has from time to time alluded. I wish to say that it is not so, 
Ido not believe that there is a man living who has been more 
anxious to see these people fairly dealt with and protect them 
thun I have been. 

Mr. RAYNER. [have not said to the contrary. 

Mr. GEARY. You said that | would desire to treat them as 
the Pariahs of India have been treated. 

Mr. RAYNER. Very well, then, I will withdraw that. 

Mr. GEARY. You said that I would drive them into the 
ocean, and treat them with unheard of cruelty and barbarism. 

Mr. RAYNER. Then I will say that the gentleman does not 
want to treat themas the Pariahs have been treated, and doesnot 
desire to drive them into the ocean; and the best way to prove 
that is to come up and vote for the extension of thislaw. That 
will test the matter.. That will be a poot of the gentleman’s 
position. That is an act of humanity if he desires to treat them 
with humanity. 

Now, sir, there is a word more. I have said that there are but 
one or two instances in history parallel to the harsh le ation 
here practiced by the American Congress. It is almost identical 
with the treatment of the Jews by the Government of Russia in 
recent years. Lask gentlemen to look at the two cases and you 
will find them almost precisely parallel. That Government has 
despoiled the Jews of their property, driven them from their 
homes, and, without a moment of prepiration, they are being 
lashed across every frontier in Europe helpless and hopeless, 
until to-day they are appealing to this Government across the 
waters imploring us to unite in denunciation of this gross in- 
iquity and wrong. 

Every impulse of my being thrills with indignation and resent- 
ment as I behold the liberal and enlightened governments of the 
world standing by with folded hands and supreme indifference 
as this ghastly procession of human beings marches on to the gates 
of exile and despair. [Ar lause.] And still in this age of en- 
lightened progress in t ee civilization of the nineteenth 
century we are asked to perpetuate an indignity in this country 
just as flagrant and monstrous as the Government of Russia has 
perpetrated against that people, an injustice and a wrong that 
we have over and over again denounced and condemned fa the 
most unmeasured terms, 
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Something has been said in this debate about the Moors and 


their expulsion from S , and the banishment of the Jews 
under penalty of death during the reign of Edward I, as well as 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, which gave religious lib- 
erty to Protestant France. Butallof these pale into utter in- 
significance when compared with the cruelty and injustice we 
are about to perpetrate upon a helpless people, because they 
were committed at a period when bigotry, intolerance, and fa- 
naticism darkened the intellectual mind of Europe, but with us, 
we are called upon to do this monstrous act when bigotry, op- 
pression, and the spirit of persecution have disap d beneath 
the blazing sunlight of the nineteenth century. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from California referred to the fact that the 
religious associations had no right to petition Congress upon this 
subject. I donot agree with him at all, because religious bodies, 
as such, have the right to petition just as wellas political bodies 
or commercial bodies, or scientific bodies; and [ recognize the 
right of petition on the part of such a body asI do the right of 
a board of trade or a banking association or persons engaged in 
commercial or any other avocations to petition when the ques- 
tion which is involved affects their interests. I am as much in 
favor, perhaps more so, than my friend from California of keep- 
ing Chon and state apart. 

nd deeply as I am impressed with religious convictions, and 
rofoundly as I reverence every faith and every form of worship, 
Pyonid rather that the pillars of the church should crumble 
than that the church should lay its heavy hand upon the free 
thought or liberal institutions of my country. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, just one word and I have finished. Do not 
understand for one moment, as the gentleman who last ques- 
tioned me supposed, that I am in favor of protecting the Chinese 
who are unlawfully in this country. My whole record in this 
body, while I have been a member of it, will show that I have 
been consistently opposed to these foreign hordes landing upon 
our shores, and by their very contactand competition degrading 
and impoverishing American labor. 

But to those of them who are in this land lawfully, under the 
treaties, why let us accord to them at least natu rights and 
human justice. In this land, where over one hundred years ago 
we proclaimed the doctrine that the poorest man that lives in 
the lowliest hut or the humblest hovel is before God the equal 
of the greatest monarch that sits upon the mightiest throne, I 
am utterly opposed to adopting against these people a relentless 

licy, a policy which, in my deliberate judgment, at this en- 

ightened period of the peb ic progress, is at utter war with 
the providence of God, and makes a mockery of religion’s holiest 
office. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYNER. I yield whatever time I have to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SICKLEs]. 


[Mr. SICKLES withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


Mr. BOWERS of California obtained the floor and said. I 
yield two minutes to my colleague [Mr. LOUD]. 

Mr. LOUD. I desire to send up an amendment and have it 
pending. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 6 the following: 

“And provided, That upon complaint under oath by any citizen of the 
United States made before a United States judge, stating that any Chinese 

m is in the United States unlawfully, a warrant for the arrest of such 

oo pernan shall be issued by said judge: and the said person shall be 

subjected to all of the provisions of this act, and the act to which this is an 

amendment, the same as if he had been arrested thereunder by a customs 

official, collector of internal revenue or his deputies, United States marshal 
or his deputies.” 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I make a point of order on 
this amendment. No amendment is in order now. 

Several MEMBERS. Why not? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. There are already two or 
three amendments that have been offered, and under the agree- 
ment reached this morning the previous question was to be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and the pending amendments—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No, sir. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. At 3 o'clock on Monday next. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The agreement, as stated by the p poneer, 
was that the previous question should be ordered on the bill and 
all amendments then pending. Ifit had not been put in that 
form we should have objected. ; 

Mr. LOUD. I suggest to the gentleman from Kentucky 1 5 
McCREARY] that he had better not raise this pont he had bet- 
ter withdraw it; it will not help his case at all. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I do not ask mnyshing 2200p) 
that we shall proceed in order. The gentleman can submit the 
amendment now; but I make the point of order upon it, and that 
point can be withheld until we reach a later stage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KILGORE). The Chair does 
not think it necessary to rule on the point of order now. 


Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Speaker, lam not alawyer. 
Perhaps itis unnecessary to make that declaration; but I make it 
in connection with thisintroductory remark, that i am not ping 
to discuss the pending bill in its legal aspect as a lawyer wont. 
am going to take this bill and discuss it upon ahigher and a broader 

lane than that of legal technicalities. 1 pro to discuss this 

ill upon the broad ground of the duty of this Congress and of this 
Government to take into consideration the best interests of the 
American citizen, the American man, the American woman, the 
American boy, the American girl, and not to disregard these 
interests upon the ground of some treaty that may have been 
made by some Senate and some President. The interests and 
welfare of our own people are more sacred than any treaty. 

Isaid I was not going to discuss this question upon legal 
gromada, but in view of the speech of the ponteman from Mary- 

d [Mr. RAYNER], in which he said, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, that he stood by every act of the Administration and the 
Attorney-General in refusing to execute the laws of the United 
States, I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read the letter I have 
marked, pone a letter of the United States judgeof the southern 
district of California, dated the 6th instant, one week ago—a 
letter addressed to Attorney-General Olney and published in 
the newspapers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CAL., October 6, 1893. 


i Sır: I received last evening your letter under date of September 29. in 
t you say: 

The difficulty in advancing funds to Marshal Gard arose from the state 
ofhis accounts. His bond is for $20,000. Hehasalready beenadvanced more 
than that amount, for which no vouchers had been received. The Treas- 
urer's rules of long standing, of which all marshals are 3 to be Cog: 
nizant, prevented the advancement of further moneys to hal Gard 
this state of his accounts. But in view of the exigency s ted by your 
telegram to the President, the acting Attorney-General obtained the assur- 
ance from United States Attorney Denis that the marshal had in his pos- 
session vouchers. which had not 12 been presented, to the amount ot about 
$10,000, and assumed the responsibility of securing a further advance to the 
marshal of 52,500, which was remitted to him yesterday. I have asked United 
States Attorney Denis to request the marshal to have the vouchers referred 
to approved and forwarded promptly. J 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S INCONSISTENCY. 


When the case of the United States vs, Chun Shang Yuen was called for 

peanas the district attorney presented to the court the following telegram 
m you: 

“Iam advised by the Secretary of the Tr that there are no funds to 
execute the Geary law so far as the same provides for the deportation of 
Chinamen who have not procured certificates of residence. On that state of 
facts the circuit court of the United States for the southern district of New 
York made the following order: 

“* Ordered that — —— be, and he is hereby, iae a S from the custody 
of the marshal, and ordered to be deported from the United States whenever 
provision for such deportation shall be made by the proper authorities.’ 

“Ask the court to make a similar order in like cases. 

“OLNEY, Attorney-General.” 

These statements respecting the same matter are, as will be perceived by 
everyone who pursues them, wholly inconsistent; for in your letter you 
place your failure to viđe funds for the execution of the law in question 
upon the ground of the state of the marshal’s accounts, while in your tele- 
gram you give as a reason a want of funds. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S BLUNDER, 


Your letter to me of September 29 proceeds: 

“You say in your telegram you are administering the provision of section 
13 of the act o Se peg 13, 1888 (25 Statutes, it atact was to take 
effect on the ratification of the treaty then pending between the United 
States and China mentioned in the first section of the act. The treaty was 
never ratified, and I do not, therefore, understand that section 13 of the act 
referred to is in force or can constitute the foundation of any legal proceed- 


y telegram to the President, referred to 1 ys was as follows: 

“In the performance of my judicial duties ave been called upon to ad- 
minister the provisions of section 13 of the act of Congress of Pog tee 
13, 1888 (25 Sta 8 676), and of section 6 of the act of May 5, 1 Stat- 
utes 92, page 25). proceed regularly commenced and 4 pur - 
suant to those laws, certain men have been ordered to be taken by the 
marshal to the port of San Francisco and there bs phar to China. A num- 
ber of such persons are now detained in the jail of Los Angeles County un- 
der such orders, and have been for a number of days. The marshal states 
in open court that he has no funds with which to execute the orders, and 
that he has so advised the raa on eee by three several tel 

without any response from him. practical annulment of the law and 
orders of the Judicial De 


of 
mitted to pass unchallenged. I therefore respectfully call your attention to 
it for such action as you may deem proper.” 
THE LAW’S VALIDITY. 

Itis very strange that you should be ignorant of the fact that section 13 of 
the act of September 13, 1888, is a valid, existing law, since it has been so held 
to be by numerous courts, the opinions of which were duly reported in the 
Federal Reporter, and a number of them were 3 ci in my opin- 
ion, in the case of the United States 2 1 7787 Wong Dep Ken, decided June 30, 
1893, a copy of which opinion was sent to you at the time. Other decisions 
to the same effect you will find reported in 47th Federal Reporter, 433; 47th 
Federal Reporter, 878; 55th Federal Reporter, 59, and 50th Federal Reporter, 
271, the last of which is the decision by the circuit court of appeals for the 
ninth circuit, by which I at least am bound. 

You will perceive thatthe courts hold that section 13 of the act of Septem- 
ber 13, 1888, was not dependent upon the ratification of the pending treaty 
pares the United States and the Emperor of China, and did become a 

aw. 
A SINGULAR OVERSIGHT. 

One would suppose that the Attorney-General, before und: to dis- 
regard an order made by a United States judge, would inform himself in re- 
spoot to the law under which such order was made, especially when the deci- 

ons upon the subject are put in his hand. 
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The truth is that in this business you, follo’ in the foo of your 
immedia' ecessor, Attorney-General Miller, in the Itata case, have made 
ourself culous. In that case he dis ed himself in the same wa; 

50 gon misstating the facts and my decision as to lead the then - 
dent, Gen. Harrison, into similar misstatements m so important a paper asa 
message to Congress, and to denounce a decision which was afterward af- 
firmed by the circuit court of appeals for the ninth circuit, composed at the 
time of three judges all of whom are appointees of Gen. Harrison. (56th 
Federal Reporter, page 505.) 

THE PRESIDENT MISINFORMED. 
In the case of the Chinamen 97 5 have upon . own showing evidently 
- misinformed the President and other officers charged with the execution of 
the law, and through statements given to the press have held up my deci- 
sions as being without authority of law. 

I shall, therefore, feel no hesitancy in making public this 88 to your 

letter of 5 29, which was addressed to me in your official capacity. 
Respectfully, 


ERSKINE M. ROSS, 
United States District Judge. 
Hon. RICHARD OLNEY, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Speaker, I notice, by refer- 
ence to the RECORD of October 8, that there has been pre- 
sented to the House a petition by the Ohio Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, composed of 230 ministers, 
representing 64,000 church members, for the repeal of the Geary 
law. I wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
up to this time I am ignoran that any petition has been p - 
sented to this House asking for the passage of the pending bill. 
Tf there is any such thing They asked for the 
repeal of the Geary law. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. 
interruption? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Let me say to the gentleman 
just this: My time is limited. Now, I am willing to stand here 
the whole afternoon and be interrupted if I can get plenty of 


time. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I merely wanted to correct 
the gentleman's statement. I have a petition here 

Mr. BOWERS of California. No, I made no mistake. I said 
to my knowledge there had been no such petition. 

Mr. MoCREARY of Kentucky. If the gentleman will allow 
me I will read such a petition. 

Mr. BOWERS. Very well; I will consent. What I said was 
that no such petition to my knowledge had been presented. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Here is a petition: 
Los ANGELES, CAL., September 26. 


do not know it. 


Will the gentleman allow an 


Representative MCCREARY, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Methodist Southern California Conference petitions Congress extend time 
for Chinese registration six months. 
F. J. MASTERS, D. D. 


Mr. BOWERS of California. The ministers presenting the 
petitions appear to be very modest, much more so than the ordi- 
nary, average member of the Fifty-third Congress, who, if I re- 
member rightly, usually claims to represent 60,000,000 people, 
65,000,000, or 67,000,000, one of these three numbers, 67,000,000 
being about all the people we have, with the exception of a small 
body variously estimated at from 21,000 to 25,000 that seem to be 
wandering outside of the great body of people consis of—let 
us see what they do consist of: y, of bankers, stockbrokers, 
stock-gamblers, speculators, presidents and directors of corpo- 
rations, and so on. 

These poor fellows, it seems, are without any representation 
on this floor, and I have thought sometimes, Mr. Speaker, that 
they were in immense luck in that respect. Andif things could 
bec ed so that the 21,000 could have the representation the 
67,000,000 have now, the 67,000,000 being p in the position 
now occupied by the 21,000, they might in time become as pros- 
perous as the other fellows are. 

But that is somewhat of a digression. With all due respect 
for the 234 representatives of 64,000 church members that they 
claim to represent, I wish to say this: I do not believe that one 
in a hundred of them has ever read the Geary law or knew what 
Dy were petitioning for. 

ow, in re to the petitions I wish to say that I differ with 
my colleague Mr. GEARY]from California in respect to the right 
of petition. Every church organization has the same right to pre- 
sent petitions to the House of Representatives as any labor or- 
ization, any corporation, any railroad, or any other body ask- 
ng by petition for the enactmentof certain legislation. I believe 
that is all that my colleage [Mr. GEARY] meant when he spoke 
as he did. But when that petition comes here it stands on the 
same footing, on the same plane exactly that every other petition 
stands on that comes in here, and there is only one thing in re- 
spect to it to be considered, and that is, are the premises set forth 
in the 1 correct and ought the relief asked for to be 
ranted. 
£ If there is any doubt of that we will examine as to the truth 
of the petition just the same as if it was presented 5 
else. The emanating simply from a church organization shoul 


not give it a special privilege higher than that which is given 


to an 1 That is, I suppose, all that the gentle- 
man from ornia, my colleague, meant to convey by his state- 
ment. Souch form the right of petition. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the argument so far on 
this floor in regard to this matter, on the W considera- 
tion that moves gentlemen here, is the effect this law will have 
upon their missionaries in China, without a thought of the bale- 
ful effect upon the interests of the people of the United States 
that the presence of more than 200,000 Chinamen now in this 
country have. 

Mr. Speaker, China can spare 6,000,000 or 60,000,000 of China- 
men to come here and take the place of every white laborer, of 
every white man, of every white woman, of every white boy, and 
ofevery American girl, and have plenty of people to spare. They 
can spare them and be glad todoso. And in passing I wish ta 
say in relation to the situation of the missionaries in China that 
J believe they have no business there, and I say it plainly. The 
Chinamen should send them home. The Government of China 
is a paternal government, a religiousgovernment, and when you 
overturn the religion of China you have overturned the Chinese 
Government, and the only way youcan overturn that Government 
is to overturn their religion. Hence I say, they have no business 
to attempt to overturn the Chinese Government. They are con- 
spirators, not in the worst sense of the term, though believing,’ 
aay undoubtedly do, they are teaching the Gospel of Jesus 

r 8 

The first paragraph of the Geary law continues in force the 
laws prohibiting and regulating the coming to this country of 
Chinese persons, and the whole purpose of the act is to make 
those laws, which were enacted before the act, effective 
to enforce those laws. Wecan get along with what Chinaman 
we have in the country if we can stop the coming of more. No 
Chinamen need have left this country, and all could have stayed 
if they had obeyed the law and registered, and they were given 
one year in which to do it; if would have taken each one three 
minutes. s 

The argument made by thə gentleman in charge of this bill, 
in advocacy of it, and I think the only argument made by him, 
was substantially what we find in the report, that“ the Chinese 
were misled by three able lawyers.” Now, every one of you that 
heard that speech will remember how often the honorable gen- 
tleman reiterated those words, rolling them under his tongue as 
though they were sweet morsels. y, Mr. Speaker, many a 
white American citizen has been misled by one, two, three, or 
four able lawyers, and I never knew that plea to be made in the 
courts of the United States or in this Chamber, that a law should 
be changed or annulled because a man had been deceived by a 
lawyer. Why, it is an everyday occurrence, and this is about 
the only argument the gentleman made, it isthe only argument 
that can be made for the passage of this bill. 

But I want to say here, Mr. Speaker, that in the discussion of 
this question, from its opening to the present moment, nota 
speaker but what has brought in something about Christian 
sympathy, the honor, and the Christian character of the United 
States, and the Christians who are asking for this, and our Chris- 
tian duty in the premises. 

When I heard the gentleman make that argument, that the 
law should be practically annulled or extended because these 
Chinamen had been deceived by three able lawyers, a hope 
sprung up within me that by and by, when my resolution is re- 
3 tothis House if it ever is reported in regard to certain 
settlers, in regard to our own citizens upon public lands, who have 
been“ misled ” by their own Government, by its own able officials, 
into purchasing lands that the Government declared was public 
domain, and who, after years of trials and deprivation, have con- 
verted those well-nigh desert lands into fruitful fields, only to 
learn that the very able court of the United States had decided 
that the Government had no right to sell the lands, and they 
belonged to somebody else—that he will demand the same fair 
treatment for those settlers. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope when that time comes the gentleman and 
his colleagues will be just as earnest in pleading for justice and 
fairness for the citizens of our own country as for aliens, and 
that the gentleman and his associates will not let their reser- 
voirs of justice and fairness all run out and their fountains of 
Christian syaspashy dry up, so that they will be unable to spare 
any for their own tribe and their own kindred. 

r. Speaker, the misrepresentations that are made with ref- 
erence to this question by g ople, and the ignorance re- 
er pap it that exist, are astonishing. With a Chinese quarter 
under the shadow of every one of the churches of these 234 min- 
isters, as there is one in every city and town in California, they 
and their congregations would know more than they do now about 
this very important question. 

I was shown photographs the other day of a number of China- 
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men now in the State of California who are sufe from loath- 
some diseases. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that 1 have nosym- 
y with that kind of warfare. In my opinion the hospitals 
of the United States and the slums of our great cities will show 
that we have nothing to gain bya comparison of that kind. Mr. 
er, I have seen manyChinamen, though I have nover been 
through the Chinese quarter of San Francisco, and I never yet 
saw one with a loathsome disease, although many of them have 
such diseases, as do people of all nations. 

Nor do the Chinese become directly a 8 upon the public 
for support. Wesee every now and then, in the newspapers, ac- 
counts of riots, strikes, and processions of men through the streets 
of our large cities, demanding work, d i that they be 
given bread. I ask any man in this Chamber, did you ever hear 


a report of a procession of Chinamen marching through the 
streets deman bread or asking for work? I think you never 
did. If you did, I never did. But it is a fact, also, that a 


sprinkling of the whites in the late troubles in California, who 
were attem to drive the Chinamen out, were themselves 
aliens, and some of them dissolute characters. 

Sir, we must consider this question on broad unds, not 
from astandpoint.of temporary expediency, nor from the stand- 
point of es. The most pestiferousanti-Chinese howlers we 
ever had in California, those who incite to riot have themselves 
been employing Chinamen while on the platform denouncing 
them. heir industrious habits, their capacity for work, their 
readiness in adapting themselves to the situation in connection 
with their other wn characteristics is one of the 3 


objections to their presence. That may seem a 
tion to many of you, but that is one of the main points; that is 
one of the most valid grounds that can be urged in favor of not 


allowing any more to come in, and eventually to eliminate those 
who are here. 

Every Chinaman desires and expects to go back to China, dead 
or alive. Not one wants to make this country his home or have 
his sepulture in it. It is a stipulation in the contract with the 
coolies—and I want to say here, to my dear friends who are 
plea for them in your’ sympathy, that a ma- 
jority of the Chinamen in this country are the lowest slaves, the 

owest bond slaves, and that really the fact is that there is no 
Chinaman in this country to-day who is not the slave of the Six 
Companies and under their control. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. Will the gentleman al- 
low me to ask him a question? 
at BOWERS of California. I will if you give me more 

8. 

Mr. VAN VOOREHIS of New York. I will give you all the 
time you need. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I will answer the question. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. What proportion of the 
people of California desire to expel the Chinese from the State? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Ninety-five out of every one 
hundred of the people are in favor of expelling them. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Then why do you not 
“boycott” them and drive them out? < 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Are you in favor of boyeo 9” 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I will tell you in a minute. Just 
the same trouble tha“ you all meet. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York endeavored to ask a further 

uestion. 

5; Mr. BOWERS of California. Holdona moment. Youasked 
a question, and Iam going to answer it. You are not going to 
another question until T answer this; and you are going to 

t the answer to this. [Laughter.] It is just this, sir: use 
N every community and ev here there are men that never 
had an idea or a principle that was not measured by a dollar; 
and if they employ labor they will employ the chea that can 
be procured, and so compel all others to employ the cheapest 
labor or discontinue business. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. That is only 5 per cent. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I will tell you, sir, that patriot- 
ism isa great thing. Itisa cent sentiment, and 
we ail admire its cence and its 3 others. 
[Laughter.] And further on in my remarks I shall give more 
attention to this question, and I am satisfied you will not want 
to ask be end after I have done. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. When you get there I 
want to ask you another question. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I have not the time. I you 
will give me five minutes I will answer all the questions you can 
ask: otherwise I must decline. a 

e 


The SPEAKER tempore (Mr. KILGORE in the chair). 
gentleman from California declines to yield. 

ae VAN VOORHIS of New York. We will extend your 
ec. 


Mr. BOWERS of California. You have not the authority. 


Mr. Speaker, Iwas born in the State of New York fifty-nine 
years ago, of Connecticut Yankee parents. I have lived in Cali- 
fornia for nearly a quarter of a century. I have been a voter in 
San Diego for twenty-three years. I know everybody, and every- 


body knows me. Some io not like me, but everybody knows me. 
ughtér.] I wanted to vote at the last Presidential election. 
was interested init, and to enable me to vote I had to godown 
to the court-house and register. I want to read the register here. 
Here itis, the great register of San Diego County, Cal.: 
WILIA W. BOWERS, born in New York; was then 
They have set it down here I was 57. I will be 59 this month. 
Mr. PICKLER. That is another man you voted. [Great 


laughter.] 

Mr. BOWERS of California. No. That is where I have the 
advantage of you. I know myself. They have got me down as 
a Congressman. 

Resides in the Fourth ward; is 5 feet 9} inches high, has dark complexion, 
hazel eyes; has a small mole on the bridge of his nose. 

It is there. 

Resides in San Diego; was registered August 20, 1992, and was sworn. 

Thad to swear to it. I went down to the court-house, and I 
was stood up like a package of goods to be measured. They 
measured the heels of my shoes so as to give my exact height. 
I had to give them all that information. Well, now. sir, being 
only a common Congressman, I had to submit to all that; and it 
never once occurred to me that it was a cruel proceeding; and 
yet you would say it was.acruel proceeding if I had been a China- 
man and been compelled to do this to secure the privilege of 
staying in this country and occupying a place that belongs to 
some girl, or some American woman, some American man, or 
some American boy, and take his wages, it would have been 
cruel, would not it? That is about where the argument of the 
Chinese worshipers lights. We common Americans in San 
Diego were allowed four months to register, and if I did not get 
there in time to register, I would not get the privilege of voting; 
and there was no extension of the law there for the benefit of a 
common American who failed to register. That exclusive priv- 
ilege seems to have been reserved for Chinaman who are under 
the control of the Six Companies. 

Why did not the Chinese register? Because the Six Compa- 
nies, ac without a shadow of a doubt, under the advice of 
the Chinese minister, ordered them not to register. It would 
only have taken them three minutes to do it. What are the 
laws of the United States, that they should be ed by the 
Six Companies? It was not an unreasonable thier 15 an the 
Chinese to register, and thus secure the places of some Ameri- 
can workin „some American workingwoman, but it would 
seem that the Six Companies were better posted as to the future 
and as to the fact that the law would not be executed, that the 
executive department would mot execute it, that Congress 
would refuse the necessary appropriations to enforce the law, 
and that a Democratic 3 would bring in a bill to sub- 
stantially annul the law. ey were better posted, it appears, 
ee Speak ‘or che Dane of ih good people, f ir 

$ er, e these or their en- 
lightenment, I intended to have read from — Clerks desk a 
page out of these Sunday Rest hearings, but I find that my time 
will not permit. will therefore read a very little of it. This 
is what Senator Crockett said in the State of Arkansas, I want 
to bring this matter of Christian a this matter of fair- 
ness, this matter or dpa back into United States and appl 
it to the actions of ple who are pleading for fairness Eai 
justice to the Chinese. tor Crockett said: 

A Mr. Swen. came from a Northern State and settled on a farm in 

8 farm was 4 miles away from town and far away from 
any house of religious wo: . He was a member of the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist Church, and after ha sacredly observed the Sabbath of his 

le (Saturday) by abstaining from all secular work, he and his son, a lad of 
7, on the first day of the week went quietly about usual avocations, 
They disturbed no one, interfered with the tsofnoone. But they were 
observed and reported to the grand jury, ind 1 tried. convicted, 
fined; and having no money to pay the fine, these tian citizens 
ed Uke felons for 


was levied on to 
at auction for A few days afterward the sheriff came 
mäed 836—811 ‘or 


balance due on fine and costs and #25 f 


with indignation as I repeat to you the infamous story. 

R other. ane: 1 — done. Sir, I tes yon * ag senators to believe 

ese are neither fancy nor exaggera s es. ive years ago a young 
man, newly married, came to County, from Ohio. 

He and his wife were Seventh-Day Baptists. The young girl had left 
father and mother, brothers and sisters. and all the dear friends of her child- 
hood, to follow her young husband to Arkansas—to them the land of prom- 
ise. ‘The light of ‘ove Mamar ta her bright young eyes. The roses of 
health were upon her cheeks, and her silvery laugh was sweet music, of 


| Which her young husband never alittlefarm, and 
tireless industry and thrift, home blossomed like a rose 

“in the wilderness. After a while a fair young babe came to them to brighten 
and sweeten the bird-songs. ey were ha in each other's 


gether for good; for in their humble, 
and loved their fellow-men. 

Two years ago the law under which their prosperity and happiness had 
shad its growth wasrepealed! Accursed be the day which brought such a foul 
“plot upon our State’sfair fame! <A change, sudden, cold, and blast asan 

arctic storm, came over their lives and pitilessly withered all their bright 
flowers of hope. Under this repeal, 3 lifted its ugly, venomons 
head. The hero of my sad story was observed by an envious, jealous neigh- 
bor, quietly working. as he believed God had commanded hin. on Sunday. 
He was reported to that inquisitorial relic of 1 the grand jury, n- 


dicted, tried, convicted, and thrown into jail because ce would 
not let him pay the fine. 
Week after week its slow length along. Day after day the young 
e with baby in her arms, watched at the gate for his coming, and, like 
myson's Marianna— 
She only said: My life is dreary— 
He cometh not.“ she said. 
She said: “Lam aweary—aweary— 
I would that I were dead.” 
Then baby sickened and died; the light in the yo wife's eyes faded out 
8 55 2 sobs. Pale-faced mise 


in tears; her silve; = changed to low, 
snatched the roses from her cheeks and planted in their stead her own - 
lid hue. Sir, how can I goon? At length the cruel law was appeased, and 
this inoffensive citizen (ex: that he had loved God and sought to obey 
Him) was released from n and 8 his weary feet to the happy 
home he had left a few short weeks before. e met hisneighbors at the gate 
bearing a coffin. Re asked no questions: his heart toldhimall. No, not all! 
He knew not—he could never know, of her lonely hours, of her bitter tears, 
of the weary watching and waiting, of the appeals to God, that God for 
whom she had suffe so much, for help in the hour of her extremity, of 
baby’s sickness and death. 

He could not know of these. 


forever. Left it, sir, as hun of others are p to leave if this 
General Assembly fails to restore to them the protection of their rights un- 
‘der the Gonstieation. national and State. 

On next Monday, at Malvern, six as honest, good, and virtuous citizens as 
live m Arkansas, are to be tried as crimimals for daring to worship God in 
accordance with the dictates-of theirown conscience; for aright 
which this Governmont, under the Constitution, has no power to abri 
Sir, I plead. in the name of justice, in the name of our ublican institu- 
tions, in the name of these inoffensive, God-fearing, 


sir, 
bill may — and this — soni blot be wiped from the escutcheon of our 
glorious Commonwealth. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. They were punished for working on Sun- 

, were they not, and not for Mame ape God? 

. BOW, of California. Well, why should you punish 
them ſor that? What is the commandment? Six days shalt thou 
labor and do all thy work,” and ‘‘on the seventh thou shalt not 
doany work.“ Wedo not know when the world was created. No 
mam knows. But I will tell you what I do know. You may not 
like the Jews; [like them; there are a lot of good fellows among 
them, good friends of mine. You may not like them, but there 
is one thing you will all admit, they are an in ent le, 
and in eighteen hundred years they have kept their rec 
and they observe the S.bbath day that Christ observed, and you 
put American citizens in prison for doing it, for keeping faithfully 
one of the ten commandments. [Laughter.] 

Now, when you talk about this being a Christian land, I will 
give you some more instances to digest. In the State of Tennes- 
see some Seventh-Day Baptists—and every one who knows any- 
thing about them knows that they are a good. honest people— 
were a their own field, after observing the Sabbath 
duy which Christ kept, and they werearrested because they 
were at work plowing in thenr own fields, not disturbing anybody. 


They were put to jail, found guilty, and sent to prison. They 
were going to carry the case up, but the old man died in jail and 
80 escaped further torment on earth for Christssake. Thesons 


served out their time. What do you think of that? 

Again, I want to say to the gentleman who has been pleading 
here for Christianity, for fairness, justice, and mercy for the 
Deathin to-day. that I will give him facts, some from his own 

tate. 

Iam informed—I can not bring the evidence, but if the state- 
ment is disputed I will try to prove it, or if I have been misin- 
formed I own up—I am informed that twelve people are now 
under indictment in that State for Sabbath-breaking and one of 
them is a woman who is under indictment for having been seen 
8 a window sewing in her own room in her own house on 

unday 

Mr. DALZELL. What State is that? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. The State of Maryland. 

Mr. RAYNER. There is no such case in Maran 2 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Very well; that is just what I 
was gettingat. We have heard from Maryland now and the 


n is, was I misinformed, or is the 
ere misinformed? I guarantee that I wil 
dence of the correctness of my statement to the gentleman and 
to this House, or I will confess that I am in error. 
Mr. RAYNER. We had a case there some years ago 
Mr. BOWERS of California (interrupting). Have you notgot 
laws that pennti tha‘ sort of thing? 


eres who lives 
either produce eyi- 


Mr. RAYNER. I say we had a case there some years ag 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Oh! I will not yield to you to 
make a speech because then they willcall timeon me. [Laugh- 
ter.] Have you not got laws in Maryland that will permit that? 

Mr. RAYNER. We have the best Sabbath laws in Maryland 
of any State in the Union. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Speaker, I think that you and 
every right-minded man will pardon me, if not approve of my 
sentiments, when I say that I have the utmost contempt for that 
kind of piety which would produce such results, which depends 
upon the sheriff's club and the prison cell to propagate, sustain, 
and to enforce it. Such piety never emanated from a just God 
or from the Son of Mun, I think when you come to put your 
Christian charity at work you had better look at home. You 
look too far off. You better call your missionaries home 
from China and send them to the bordering States to teach the 

on of the meek and holy Jesus to your own people. ugh- 
ter.] What have the Chinamen to gain by giving up their re- 
ligion for a religion that produces such results as I have de- 
scribed? Anything? But I must hasten on. Oant, ak Seen 
cruelty, these three uerade under the mantle of Ch ity 
to-day, as those three did under the cloak of the Pharisee when 
the Son of Man walked on the earth. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that self-preservation is the first law 
of nature; and it is also the first law of nations as well. A na- 
tion’s first and paramount duty is to itself, to act always for the 
best interests of its own people and national security; and it is 
not to weigh in the balance the interests of the people of other 
nations, for the nation that lives for the benefit of other nations 
does not live long and does not live well during its short life. 
The paramount duty of the United States to-day is to shut out 
all undesirable 3 without regard to race, color, or na- 
tionality; besides this duty and in comparison with it, all other 
questions become unimportant. 

The assisted pauper is coming from England, and with him 
comes the Eng thief; the bomb-thrower is coming from Ger- 
many and Russia; the Mafia from Italy, and the na Gael 
from Ireland; and from all parts of Europe are coming the an- 
archists and the professional agitators and criminals, and we 
sit supinely inactive seeing and acknowledging our duty, butdo- 
ing nothing while the sewage of Europe is flowing over all the 
land. It should be turned away; it should bestopped. Why is it 
not? Why do we not act? 

I will you some of the reasons. Because the employés of 
the great steamship companies are scattered over Europe, turn- 
ing this putrid stream toward the United States, making the 
channels for it to come in as the irrigator makes his ditches to 
lead the water on his fields. The steamship companies get money 
for bringing these undesirable immigrants, and what difference 
to them who pays the passage money, ifit is only paid. Because 
the great companies want cheap, ignorant labor, so they 
import the very scum of Europe to work their mines and take 
the place of American miners and laborers; and when the u- 
niary interests of the coal barons require the mines are closed 
down and these people’s poor pittance cut off, and they become 
at once a charge upon the public and a menace to public order. 

It would seem that this small body to which I have referred, 
of 25,000 men who are without representation have someth 
better in place of it—immunity from laws that would o 


0. 


their earnings for the transportations and use of European sew- 


age, and so the gates of Castle Garden still continue toswing in, 
and this stream of sewage passes through them and out upon the 
land. It is a shame to the Congress of the United States and a 
libel on the intelligence of the people. The question with which 
we are brought face to face, broadly stated, is, is it for the best 
interests of all the people of the United States that the Chinese 
now here should remain and that more should be permitted to 
come? 

That is the question. What is for the interest of the United 
States? From the other side I have heard nothing except what 
is for the interest of the alien, of the Chinaman, not a word in 
regard to the interests of our own ple. If our duty lies on 
both sides of the line, which shall be given the preference, the 
alien or the citizen? z 

This bill is to leave all the gates open for six months longer, 
and is only another step in the plan to absolutely nullify the law, 
for from the northern extremity of Maine across the continent 
to the North Pacific Ocean, and from eee down along 
the coast to Mexico, and from Tia Juanaalong the boundary line 
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to the mouth of the Rio Grande—all along this boundary line of 


10,000 miles they are crossing twice ten thousand more. 
Shall this swarm of aliens be turned back or shall we say, 
Come on, a hundred thousand more”? 

No sane man man will dispute the power of the nation to de- 
cide and to enforce the decision. This is the question that con- 
fronts us. Is there any man who, in his heart, believes that the 

resence of the Chinese now here or that the coming of more is 

or the best interests of all the people of this nation? I chal- 
lenge any member to rise in his place now and say he does. I 
do not believe there is. There are individuals and corporations 
that will be pecuniarily benefited by cheap Chinese labor, but 
-how is it with the mass of the people? 

Every Chinaman here must occupy the place that would be 
filled by some white man or some white woman in the field of la- 
bor and trade, and 120,000 Chinamen hold such places to-day in 
the United States. Is it best that the number be increased and 
a million more white people, mostly citizens of this country, be 
forced to stand aside and give their places in the ranks of labor 
to Chinese? The man who votes for this bill is voting in that 
direction. 

Now, I want the attention of my sympathetic Christian friends 
tounother case. Vou are opening the floodgates of your Christian 
sympathy for these men, each one of whom is practically here 
without any family, without wife or child; and nine out of ten of 
the Chinese women oome to the United States are imported and 
sold as slaves under that Hag [pointing to the United States fl 
over the Speaker's chair], and sometimes as high as a thousan 
doliars apiece paid for them for immoral purposes. Thatis what 
you forget.. ow, I ask your attention to the case of those set- 
tlers of whom Ihave spoken before. There are 1,200 of these 
men. And I present this as a case in point, because I want to 
give these people who have these large reservoirs of Christian 
sympathy a chance for a floodgate, for fear if they do not haveit 
the reservoir will burst. 

I want to show them a channel where they can use some of 
this Christian sympathy. Twelve hundred settlers—it is stated 
there are not less than fifteen hundred—have gone onto our 
public land, misled by the Government, by the lawyers; they are 
all lawyers in that shop down there. These settlers have built 
homes. They have been there ten, fifteen, eighteen, or twenty 
years, some of them. At least 80 per cent of those men have 
wives; most of them have children; these families are to be 
evicted, to be driven from their homes. Now, I want to know 
whether, when this matter comes up, your Christian sympath 
will go with them, and how far it will go. When father an 
mother take their children by the hand and walk out from the 
house that they have built, walk away from the farm, go out into 
the world destitute and homeless—when they turn and look back 
at the home they have built up with years of labor while their 
children went barefoot summer und winter—when these people 
thus go out into the world destitute because they have been 
robbed by the Government, will they carry with them the assur- 
ance of the same Christian sympathy you have for the Chinese? 

Will you stand up here apn demand their agaa as you have 

stood up demanding measures in behalf of the alien Chinese, 
most of whom are without wives or children, are here only for 
temporary purposes? I want to make this point distinctly, be- 
cause a gentleman said to me here yesterday, Well, if a man 
earns a dollar in America and wants to spend it for rice, all 
right.” < 

Phat amounted to just as much as saying that a Chinaman was 
as good as an American and had the same rights. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Where did that circumstance you refer 
to about the 1,200 people take place, and when? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Why, in Tulare, Fresno, and 
Kern Counties, in California, a railroad grant made twenty or 
thirty yearsago. The settlers went outthere and got possession 
of the lands under what they believed to be the law and their 
rights. But you heard the resolution read. These people hold- 
ing United States patents to lands, some of them only granted 
last year. Just think of it one moment! The Government is- 
suing a patent from one Department, taking the money of these 
people for it, and then by another Departmentsetting the courts 
on them to deprive themof the rights that they had bought and 
paid for! You talk of a Christian country and of a beneficent Goy- 
ernment and all that sort of thing. What sort of Christianity is 
that? What kind of Christianity do you call it? Do you think 
it necessary to send missionaries to China to convert them, to 
teach them that kind of government, that kind of justice, that 
kind of Christianity? You had better begin at home. There is 
a very large field to work here before you go to work elsewhere 
in heathen countries. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
aquestion? 

r. BOWERS of California. Yes. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. You have drifted into a general argu- 
ment on immigration. Now; will you tell me whether it is not 
a fact that the ancestors of some of the first families of this coun- 
try were poopie who would be classified among what you call 
Bee pane le immigrants ” if your test of desirability were ap- 
plied now 

Mr. BOWERS of California. If they did, they would not come 
in here now with my consent. Things are different. No other 
undesirable immigrant should be permitted to come. I do not 
care anything about ‘‘ancestors.” It has nothing to do with the 
case. This is a free American people, and a man must stand on 
his own merits and go for what he is worth, and not what his 
father was worth. 8 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Then another question: Iwill ask further, 
whether it is fair to put the thrifty German or the sturdy Irish- 
man who comes here upon one and the same footing with the 
Chinaman? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. No, sir; that is what we are 
trying to avoid, but exactly what you Eastern people are tryin 
to do, what you are voting for, for the Chinaman to stay an 
more to come, so that the thrifty German and sturdy Irishman 
must compete with them and live on rice to doit. In this re- 
spect all undesirable immigrants I would put on the same foot- 
ing, no matter what their nationality. I put the man who was 
a worthless citizen in Germany, who was a dishonest man in 
Germany, who was a dissolute man in Germany or Ireland, practi- 
cally on the same footing as any other undesirable citizen. This 
country can afford to welcomeevery desirable immigrant,whether 
he be German or Irish or any othernationality. But for God's sake 
let us keep out the others. If a man was a good citizen in Eng- 
land we have reason to suppose that when he comes here he w. 
be a good citizen of this country. That sort of aman I would 
be willing to uccept. 

Mr. Speaker, respecting the question of photographs of Chinese 
connected with this law, there is a point to which I wish to call 
your attention. Suppose that a man, any man, should go and 
select a number of the members of this Congress, so many of the 
Senate and so many from the House, one of them born in Eng- 
land, another one in Italy, another in France, another in Spain, 
another in Germany, one in Sweden, one in Norway, and one in 
Wales, and one in Mexico, and onein the United States, and 
pick out a dozen, each one of a different nationality, and put 
them all together, then bring any intelligent American who was 
unacquainted with them and ask him the question, I venture to 
assert he could not tell with any degree of accuracy the nation- 
ality of a single one of them by their personal appearance, or 
speech, or dress. Why? Because these different nations in all 
essentials have the same civilization, in the main essential they 
have the same religion, in the main essential the same character- 
istics. Put any Chinaman in the United States with these men 
any one of the 200,000 Chinamen in this country, because that 
isthe number, is there a man here or anywhere who would fail 
to pick him out in a moment? The Chinese are of a different 
tribe, of a different type, a different race, a totally different 
civilization, a totally different religion and habits. ey must 
always remain aliens to all of these people. They desire them- 
selves to remain aliens, and I hope they will continue so, That 
is the point we make in re to this question. 

But I find that I must hasten on, Mr. Speaker. Now, then, 
there is a little politics mixed up with pretty nearly every ques- 
tion that comes up here, and I propose to speak to you a little 
respecting the political aspects of this bill. I have been talking 
of business up to this time. I remember some years ago in the 
senate of California a resolution was pending to send two of our 
distinguished citizens to Washington, Hon. John F. Swift, at 
one time minister to China, and Hon. STEPHEN M. WHITE, now 
United States Senator from the State of California, in the inter- 
est of anti-Chinese legislation, and a Democratic senator advo- 
cating it said ‘‘ that no anti-Chinese measures ever hung fire in 
Democratic hands.” 

I gently but firmly reminded him that it was notorious that 
when the Scottexclusion bill went from the House to the Senate 
and was d by that body, it was put in the hands of a Demo- 
crat to taken to the President for his signature, and he 
stuffed it in his pocket and kept it there until they brought him 
up with a short turn; and it did hang fire in Democratic hands. 

They attempted to work a little bluff on that Republican 
Senate. I suppose some of you will understand that. It is a 
common term. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. You do not understand the 
word bluff? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I do not think I do in all its 
meanings. I know some of them. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And you from the West! 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Yes,I say Ido not understand 
it, but I have read aboutit. [Laughter.] e Republican Senate 
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saw their bluff, called them, and made them showdown. They 
d the bill, and gave it to a good Democrat to take up to the 
resident. 

The President did not want to see it, but he got it after a time, 
and he approved the bill thathe nowrefuses toenforce. Thatis 
the starter. Time passed, and it was seen to be n to find 
means to enforce the Scott exclusion act, for it did not exclude 
the continual coming of Chinese; and the Geary act was passed, 
which provided the only practical means to make the laweffective. 
There are some extracts which I would like to read from the 
RECORD, but I have not time now, showing that you only appro- 
priated 850 000 for the putting of that law into operation, and for 
other purposes. Many of you will remember the debate on that, 
and the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, with the 
assent of the Democratic party here, agreed, and you will find 
it in the RECORD, that they would make the necessary ai 
priations to carry that bill into effect in December last. as 
any such appropriation made? Oh, no! To show how the Dem- 
ocratic party have kept the promise of exclusion with their lips 
and boken it with their vote, it is only necessary to turn to that 
RECORD. 

And now the excuse is made that there is no money toenforce 
the law. When I asked the gentleman the other day why they 
did not spend the %25,000 that he acknowledged they had on 
hand, he read me some law that these people had appealed to 
the Supreme Court; and thatis why they say they can not do it. 
Very well, then, the refusal to enforce the law is not on ac- 
count of the lack of appropriation, is it? You are mixed some- 
where. You have made a mistake, either in one respect or the 
other. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say to you—because I am admon- 
ished that my time is getting short—I want tosay to you Demo- 
erats, you are all good friends of mine, and I love you. Whom 
He loveth Hechasteneth,” youknow. I love you that way some- 
times, too. 

I want to give you a little bit of good sound advice which you 
will find to be true. If the Democrats this bill extending 
this time, and practically annulling this law, I will guarantee to 
you there will not be Democrats enough left in California to 
make a spot big enough to see with the naked eye. 

And I want to say to my Republican colleagues on this side, 
that you are in about the same fix. I can tell you that the peo- 
ple of California and the laboring people of the United States 
ask you to consider their interests first, and the Chinese second, 
and you have got to do that. 

Mr. WILSON. of Washington. But you are not going to wipe 
out both parties at one fell swoop, are you? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. You will see 

Mr. LANE. The Populists. 

Mr. BOWERSof California. The Populists? Yes, you will see 
their numbers increasing here. 3 ou think that is not 
so, but you will find out. You have fooled the people of the Pa- 
cific coast several times. You can not do it all the time, by al- 
lowing one of your Democratic members of the committee to 
make a splendid speech, as he did in opposition to the bill, to put 
him all right in California, and that will put him all right; but if 
you then oe bill your party will not be allright by a large 
majority in California. Oh, you can not run in t kind of a 
game on them. They understand that. Don’t you forget it, 
not one of you. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. To whom does the gen- 
tleman refer? Does he mean the gentleman from California 
[Mr. GEARY]? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I thought I spoke plainly 
enough so that nobody could misunderstand me. The people of 
California are tired of your shifting, halting, paltering methods. 

On word more. I want to tell you the condition the Repub- 
licans have been in in California. Why, in the last four or five 
years we have been compelled to listen to Democratic oratorson 
every stump from San Diego to Siskiyou, hoarsely bawling,“ Me 
big aie! me big Democratic injun, me made anti-Chinese law, 
me did it, me did it!” And soup and down, from one end of the 
State to the other, these orators have crowed and strutted and 
bragged of their prowess in the anti-Chinese war; and yet the 
Chinese keep coming, and now the greatchief, the great sachem 
whose wigwam, white in the morning sun, is pitched under the 
trees almost within the shadow of this Capitol, tells his chiefs 
of tribes, ‘* You need not pay any attention to that law.” He 
tells his great council of braves to annul the law. That is your 
Democratic record on the Chinese question. 

I ask you Republicans, are you in the condition in regard to 
the Cleveland guards that the Georgia recruit told me he was 
in regard to the Confederate army? He said: He had ‘listed 
for two years or ‘ nduring’ the war.” I hope you have not en- 
listed in the Cleveland guards“ nduring the war,” and are com- 


pelled to sustain the Democratic Administration in all its poli- 


cies, in its every refusal to execute the laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want any more cheap labor, no matter 
what its color, white, black, brown, or coppercolored. Wehave 
too much cheap labor now in the market for the general good. 
Show me the country where labor is well paid, where wagesare 
high, and I will show you that there the common as well as the 
upper Classes, so called, are prosperous, and enjoy many of the 
luxuries and opportunities as well as the comforts of life. 

Show me the country where labor is poorly paid, where men 
and women work for a mere pittance, as compared with our la- 


boring classes, and I will show you that while one in every hun- 
dred, perhaps, lives in luxury, and, as the saying is, rolls in 
wealth, ninety-nine labor incessantly to procure a bare subsist- 


ence, and are denied the common comforts of civilized life, such 
as the common people of this country command; and it was such 
a country as this the post had in mind when he wrote— 


Il fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


So long as we have cheap labor coming here and trying to take 
the labor out of the hands of the laborers of this country it will 
be employed, because there are, as I have said, in every com- 
munity men who will . it. The American workman can 
ure ee rice and work for Chinaman’s wages, but do we want 

to 

High wages hed Nlis always bring with them a higher 
standard in everything desirable in a civilized and enlightened 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the labor necessary to be done in 
this country belongs first to the citizen of this country, and not 
toaliens. Please write that down in your books. I believe that 
all the opportunities presented in this country, in every direc- 
tion, belong of right to its citizens and to no others; to those 
who built up and have sustained this nation, and have made 
these opportunities possible; and I believe that the man whose 
act and vote tends to throw these opportunities to aliens, instead 
of our own people, is not acting for the best interests of the 
ple of the United States. A nation must be selfish if it would be 
prosperous. It must recognize family ties. 

Mr. Speaker, the continued influx of such a race as the Chi- 
nese can not be otherwise than detrimental to the general good 
of our poopie and to the lowering of the standard of this nation. 
This bill is to open our gates to this influx of an undesirable im- 
migration for six months longer. Mr. Speaker, the gates should 
be shut and locked, and kept shut. 

I will not occupy any more time, and thank the House for its 
indulgence. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has two minutes 


renia 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. 1 would like to ask you who is to per- 
form the manual labor in this country if you close the gates? I 
gather from the general trend of your s h and from the con- 
tents of a bill introduced by yourself that you would, if possible, 
restrict immigration RRRA * 

Mr. BOWERS of Califor: I would not. 

Mr.BARTHOLDT. Vour son and my son, and the son of nearly 
every one sapon the floor of this House, perhaps, will not per- 
form manual labor. We, the fathers, do not want it. In other 
words, our sons do not, as a matter of fact, learn a trade: we 
rather let them oecome clerks, pee doctors, merchants, pro- 
fessors, or teachers, or agents; but we will not, if we can help it, 
allow them to me common laborers. Now, I ask the gentle- 
man who, then, is to perform the common labor in the future? 
Who is to construct our railroads and who is to do the work in 
the mines? 

Mr. BOWERS of. California. You make your question so 
long that I will not have time to answer you, and you are not 
speaking for me when you say we rather have our sons clerks 
and priests and not do manual labor. The men to perform all 
this labor, some of them marched through the streets of Den- 
ver, hundreds and thousands of them, asking work in our cities 
and throughout the country, proposing to dig in the ditches and 
work in the trenches, and the men to do that, and the men and 
the women to do all the labor, find that the labor market is over- 
stocked in the United States to-day. Why drag down our own 
laborers with more competition? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. But it is the future I am speaking of. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. The country has taken all this 


labor that it can employ, and more than it can give work to; and 
the market is now gorged, and it is time to stop and give our 
own people & chance. 

The S 


bo rt 
r. DRAPER. Mr. Speaker, I had not proposed to occupy 


EAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
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any of the time of the House on this question, but during the 
3 of the discussion it has seemed to me that, as a mem- 

rof the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I ought to state the 
reasons, from my ete e for concurring in 


e report of the 
committee. The people whom I have the hogor toreprasent, of 
both political parties, are generally opposed to this Chinese-ex- 
clusion legislation; largely for the reason that it is aimed ata 
particular race which, so far as we can see, is not greatly inferior 
to many other immigrants who are allowed to enter our ports 
without conditions. 

On the other hand, there is a growing feeling among us, with 
which I sympathize, that all immigrants who are a danger to 
our civilization and who are liable to become public charges 
ought to be rigidly excluded. Noim ts whose presence 
here would tend todegrade the condition of our laboring men, or, 
like the anarchists, to endanger our institutions, ought to be ad- 
mittted here if laws can be framed to keep them out. What we 
in New England object to is the race standard. 

Tam aware that is perhaps not particularly germane to 
the special subject under consideration, but the discussion has 
taken a wide range and has been largely upon that question. The 
bill simply enacts that the time prescribed in former legislation 
for the registration of Chinamen shall be extended. Now, Iun- 
derstand the object of this registration to be that the officers of 
the law may be able to distinguish between Chinamen who were 
legally here at the time of the passage of the act and others who 
have come in illegally since that time, or who may come in here- 
after. It was not the intention of the bill, if I understand the 
author of it correctly, to deport Chinamen who were here legally 
at the time of its passage. but its object was to prevent others 
from coming in illegally thereafter without detection. 

Mr. ON of Washington. May I interrupt the gentleman 
a moment? 

Mr. DRAPER. I would like to go on now. At the conclusion 
of my remarks I will answer any questions gentlemen may de- 
sire to ask. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I was not going to ask a ques- 
tion. I was goingto make asuggestion, in the line of your argu- 
ment, in relation to the importation of Chinamen from Victoria, 
British Columbia. a 

Mr. DRAPER. Now, Mr. Speaker, if I have stated correctly 
the objects of the bill, one of them at least will not be accom- 

lished unless an extension of the time for registration is granted. 
Pais an extension of time is granted also great expense will 
be brought upon the Government and great hardship upon an 
immense number of poor people whose only crime is that the 
have followed legal advice which was so 3 correct that it 
lacked only one or two votes of being sustained by the highest 
legal tribunal of the country. 

Now, I am not 1 to say that when we pass a law any 
` citizen is justified disobeying that law until it is declared 
constitutional by the Supreme Court; but, on the other hand, it 
seems to me that this is one of the cases where it is better public 
ey to grant an extension of time than to exact the pound of 

esh, This delay, gentlemen, can do little harm even from the 
most extreme anti-Chinese standpoint, while if the law is im- 
mediately and rigidly enforced it will cause great suffering. As 
to the amendments proposed, I was not present at the meeting 
of the committee when they were considered, and for that reason 
I prefer to stand with my coll es who have made a substan- 
tially unanimous report of the bill as it stands. 

There was one thing in the eloquent peroration of my col- 
league in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from 
Se oes GEARY], which, though perhaps not strictly ger- 
mane to the subject, I wish to refer to. It was his appeal to 
Democrats, and particularly to Southern Democrats, to vote for 
his proposition because certain Republican Senators assisted, or 
were said to have assisted several years ago, in defeating what 
was known as the force bill. 

Now, the gentleman being a Democrat himself, it seems a lit- 
tle peculiar, to say the least, that he should ask for Democratic 
votes on account of the action on some other matter of Republi- 
can Senators. I presume, however, that in this matter he spoke 
from the local rather than from the ek, pradan since this 
bill under consideration is presented to the House by a commit- 
tee a majority of whom are Democrats, and since it is supposed 
toembody the views of a Democratic Administration. So faras 
Iam concerned, gentlemen, I feel it as much my duty as a citi- 
zen and as a Republican member of Congress to sustain a Dem- 
ocratic Administration when I believe it to be right, as I do to 

it when I believe it to bə wrong. [Applause. 
ow, gentlemen, there is another point, in reg: to the cost 
of deportation and the hardships nt thereto, that I believe 


has not been efficiently considered. The last census gives the 
number of Chinamen in the United States as about 106,000. Of 
that number 13,000 are said to have registered; leaving some- 


what more than 93,000 in the country unregistered. If I under- 
stood the gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY] and another 
of his colleagues correctly, they stated that the census did not 
give the number really in the country, and that instead of 106,000 

ere were at least „000 or perhaps 300,000 Chinamen here. 
If the estimate of the gentleman is nearer to being correct than 
the census figures, that simply furnishes additional reasons, on 
grounds of humanity and 5 the age of this law. 

If it will cost the country $7,000,000 to deport 85,000 China- 
men, which is the number calculated lapon the basis of your cen- 
sus, it will cost more than $15,000,000 to deport 185,000, which 
would be the number if the gentleman's lowest estimate is cor- 
rect, and more than $23,000,000 to deport 235,000 if his largest 
estimate is correct. The hardships incident to deportation 
would of course be increased in the same degree. Now, this er- 
ror in the census, as I said before, if error there be, simply gives 
additional and stronger arguments for the passage of this bill 
than would exist if the census were correct. 

There is another reason for passing the bill which is worthy 
of attention if we are to consider our trade relations with China. 
It is that, whether the Chinese minister said so or not, I have 
heard it intimated that he did, it certainly would be much more 
satisfactory to the Chinese Government if we should use liberal 
and humane measures in executing our laws than if we adopt 
means which every civilized country, our own included perhaps, 
would say were harsh and unreasonable,and which every strong 
nation would resent if her citizens were the victims. 

_ Still another matter: One of the arguments used for the adop- 
tion of free trade by our Democratic friends is the desirability 
of extending our markets. Now, gentlemen, we have already a 
considerable trade with China. She is annually several 
millions of dollars’ worth of our productions. Now, whether free 
trade or protection prevails, it seems to me at least desirable 
that we should increase this trade rather than diminish it. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing I will say that it seems to me that the 
arguments for this bill are overwhelming and unanswerable. Jt 
is certainly desirable that we should it from a humane 
standpoint. It also is certainly desirable that we should pass it 
from the standpoint of economy. And added to this is the de- 
sirability of increasing, rather than decreasing, our commerce, 
and of maintaining more satisfactory relations with one of our 
sister nations. [Applause.] 

I ges the remainderof my time to my colleague [Mr. MORSE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has fifty minutes remaining. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution (S. R. 33) authorizing the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary to grant the privilege of using and drawing books from 
the Library to the chief justice and associate justices of the 
court of appeals of the District of Columbia; when the Speaker 
signed the same. 

VACATION OF EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. 8 er, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the rule providing for an evening session to-night be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. BURROWS. I wish to inquire if there is any business o 
reports from the Committee on Invalid Pensions on the Calen- 

ar? 

Mr. MARTIN. There are none. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the absence of objection tho 
order requested by the gentleman from Indiana will be made. 

There was no objection. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I propose to take only a very 


reer ortion of the time which my colleague has so kindly 
y me. 

Mr.S er, I can hardly hope to add anything to what has 
been said in defense of this bill by the learned and eloquent gen- 


tleman from Kentucky [Mr. MoCrEarRy], the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. HITT], or my learned and scholarly colleague, who 
is yet to speak, from the Seventh district of Massachusetts ede 
EVERETT], or my colleague, a man of affairs, Mr. DRAPER, of the 
Eleventh. 

And were it not for the fact that my position was misrepre- 
sented at the time of the passage of the Geary act by the Fifty- 
second Congress, I would now remain silent. 

Mr. S er, it is not a theory, but a condition that confronts 
us, and the country hereand now. I believe in the restriction 
of immigration in a or we way, butI would by no means confine 
that restriction to the Chinese. 

I believe the time has fully come when it has become a ques- 
tion deserving the serious attention of the patriot, philanthro- 
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pist, and statesman as to how far our e Nee, por peice 
porating into its body politicthe dangerous and hostile elements 
that are now pouring in upon us from other lands. 

I believe in the restriction of Chinese immigation in a proper 
way. I do not believe that our country can absorb any consid- 
Srana portion of the 450,000,000 Mongolians of the Chinese em- 

re. 

p The wants and necessities and living expenses of these people 
are so different from those of our people that the American 
workingman can not stand this kind of competition in the labor 
market of the country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I believe in kind and humane treatment to 

those that are already here, and I will support the pending bill 
because I believe this to be a step in that direction. 

The Geary bill, so called, which was passed during the Fifty- 
second Congress, I regard as an inhuman and unjust bill; it 
violated solemn treaty obligations with China; it was passed on 
suspension day under the suspension of the rules, with only fif- 
teen minutes’ debate on a side, without notice, and with no op- 
portunity for absent members to pair. 

I was myself sick and absent and unaccounted for, and would 


have parpi or voted against the bill had I had the opportunity. 
I would be glad to vote now to wipe that measure off the statute 
books. > ; 

I support the nDe bill because it is a step in the right di- 
rection. I will be glad to vote for a much more radical amend- 
ment. 


Ihave not the time to point out the infamous features of the 
Geary bill, so called. It proposes to collar, and label, and num- 
ber like dogs 85,000 Chinese residents of this country. 

If similar treatment were accorded to American residents in 
China it would result in a declaration of war inside of thirty 


days. 

The restriction of Chinese immigration could and should have 
been brought about in a legitimate and proper way, by opening 
negotiations with the imperial government of that vast empire, 
through the regular and legitimate channel of the State Depart- 
ment. f 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
a question? 

r. MORSE. Oh, yes; I have fifty minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I would like the gentleman to 
answer this question: When most of the Chinamen who come 
to this country come from Hongkong to Victoria, paying $50 per 
rea page to get into Victoria, and are then smuggled across into 

is country, how is any treaty going to affect that smuggling 

rocess? 

K Mr. MORSE. In answer to the e of my friend from 
Washington, I want to szy that in our past history we have 
found the Chinese authorities disposed to meet us more than 
half way. This Government has never received anything but 
the highest consideration from his Imperial Majesty, the Em- 
peror of China and the ruler of 450,000,000 of people. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. One more question. I donot 
desire to interrupt the gentleman; but this is an interesting 
topic, and I want to hear his views. What would be the result 
in the State which the gentleman has the honor in part to rep- 
resent if they had there 100,000 laborers purchasing from abroad 
everything they required, and all of whose earnings were sent 
out of the country? How long would you stand that in Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. MORSE, In answer to the gentleman I will say that in 
the State which I haye the honor in part to represent, vastl 
larger sums than are sent out of the country by these hundre 
thousand Chinamen are sent abroad every year by immigrants 
from Ireland, from England, and other lands whence they have 
come. I have not here the figures, but the money sent from 
Massachusetts to Ireland alone reaches millions every year. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. But they spend in Massachu- 
setts someof the money they earn: do they not? They buy their 
food and raiment there. The Chinaman buys nothing of us; he 
omy accumulates, 

r. MORSE. Undoubtedly they do spend something for food 
and raiment. I want to say to the gentleman from Washington 
that thousands of foreigners who have come to the shores of 
Massachusetts from European countries, especially from Ireland, 
send a very arge part of their earnings home to their reiatives 
in their native land, exactly as the Chinese do. And the honors 

between im ts are even on that score. = 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If J can interrupt the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts once more, I would like to ask another 
question: Why it was that several years , when one hundred 
and thirty four Chinamen were en to North , Mass., 
to be employed in labor there, the entire labor element of the 
State rose up and drove them out? : 

Mr. MORSE. In answer to the suggestion of the gentleman 


Will the gentleman yield for 


from Washington I have to op Bago there is an elementin Massa- - 
chusetts that is opposed to the Chinese, and there is no sort of 
doubt of that. But it is the very same sort of element that in San 
Francisco and the Pacific coast opposes them and persecutes 
them, like the“ sand-lot orators.” the Dennis Kearney type, who 
has been, and I think ought to bein the house of correction now. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. But everybody on the Pacific 
Coast, irrespective of party, except the sentimentalists, desires 
their exclusion. A 

Mr. MORSE. I do not believe that the Christian people of 
San Francisco and other parts of California, of Oregon, or Wash- 
ington favor the inhuman and unkind and unjust treatment that 
some people favor toward the Chinese. : 

y, Mr. Speaker, some of these gentlemen from California 

manifest a spirit that would amend the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Sermon on the Mount: 

“ Love your enemies (except John Chinamen),” 

Suffer little children (except little Mongolians).” 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. Whatwasthe votein yourown 
State on that question? 
Mr. GEARY. If the gentleman from Washington will allow 


me a moment. Iunderstand the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to say thatitis only people of the sand-lot” type of orators who 
favor the treatment of the Chinese proposed by the legislation 
now in force. That is a reflection 

Mr. MORSE (interrupting). I did not say that. You have 
yourself professed to denounce the unkind treatment of China- 
men. I say that I do not believe there is such sentiment among 
a Christian people in California as would favor inhuman, unkind, 
or unjust treatment of these people, and that it is another 
of our population, themselves foreigners, that would be guilty of 
and justify such inhuman treatment. 

Mr. GEARY. I wish to state to the gentleman that we took 
a vote on this question in 1879, where we polled over 150,000 
votes : 

Mr. HILBORN. One hundred and sixty-one thousand. 

Mr. GEARY (continuing). And the only people who voted 
against permitting the Chinese to remain were 719 out of the 
total vote. Then are we to understand the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that the entire State of California are to be 
classed with the type of people whom he denominates ‘‘sand-lot 
orators”? You do not mean to say that of all the rest of the 
people of the State? 

r. MORSE. That was not the statement I made. Iendeay- 
ored to say that there was an element in Massachusetts opposed to 
the Chinese, as shown in their treatment of those who came to 
North Adams, It was the same element that would seek to 
drive them into the Pacific Ocean in California, that would de- 
prive them of the right of trial by jury, that would deprive them 
of the right of having witnesses, that would banish from the 
State a Chinaman and wife, and allow his children to remain 
and starve or beg. That is the element that I say is opposed to 
the Chinese laborers. Why, Mr. Speaker, it is preposterous 
that in a nation like this, with all of its wealth and resources, 
boundless in the extreme, that over 62,000,000 of inhabitants 
could be affected by a little beggarly hundred thousand China- 
men coming into the country. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman doesnot mean 
to say that the wives of Chinamen would be driven out of the 
country. They do not bring their wives with them, and con- 
sequently — 5 do not raise families. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam talking of this Geary bill, and I say that 
it would drive out the Chinaman and his wife, if he has one, but 
makes no provision for his children if there are any. They are 
to remain, and must starve or beg or die. 

Why, gentlemen, do you know that there are no less than five 
Chinese children in the public schools of thiscity. Under this 
bill, the Geary act, their parents would be deported to China 
and the children left. I have no doubt that a similar number 
of children of Chinese parentage would be found in the public 
schools of other cities. If this infamous act is to remain on the 
statute book it certainly ought to be amended so that children 
might be allowed to accompany their parents, and the expense 
of their deportation borne by the Government. 

But now, sir, I trust I may be allowed to proceed without in- 
terruption. 

It must be borne in mind in this connection that three judges 
against five declared the act to be unconstitutional, and the con- 
stitutionality of the law was sustained in the Supreme Court by 
the * margin of one vote, or two at most (Harlan being ab- 
sent). 

The Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. Mc- 
CREARY] himself a statesman and jurist of national reputation, 
tells us that the Six Companies were told by three of the ablest 
lawyers of this country when the law was passed, that the same 
was unconstitutional, and they came very near being right, and 
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hence the delay of the Chinese in complying with the require- 
ane pondiag bill poses d the time for registrati 

e pen ro to extend the e for registration 
six months: t woul be glad to have the time made a year or 
two years, but I will vote for this bill if it is the best I can se- 
cure. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if we are going to collar and label and num- 
ber the innocent and unoffending Chinese who are among us, is 
it not about time to collar, label, and number some other classes 
of immigrants that are being emptied upon these shores? 

We have been calling our country an asylum. I wonder how 
it would do now to turn around for a while and call it a sewer 
for the scum of all God's creation. Is it not about time to stop 
the immigration into thiscountry of thugs from Italy, of Greeks, 
Russians, of anarchists, communists, ilists, bomb-throwers, 
Mormons, of lunatics, idiots, and paupers? 

How would it do to collar, number, aud photograph these 
classes among us? 

It is poy a few years since the streets of the city of Chicago 
run red with the blood of murdered policemen at the hands of 
such immigrants. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time that legislation was had to re- 
strict other classes of immigrants. The Chinese, I say, are in- 
offensive, they never break any of our laws, they never engage 
in riot, they are rarely found in the penal or reformatory insti- 
tutions of the country, while these institutions are crowded 
with the classes that I have described. 

We have been oning, Mr. Speaker, our country an asylum 
for the downtrodden and oppressed of every land. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I understand the gentleman 
to term all classes of immigrants coming in as intending to re- 
main. Do you mean the Chinaman is an ‘“‘ immigrant” when he 
comes here, and that he is to become a part and parcel of our 
pe. politic? 

Mr. MORSE, I want to say, Mr. Speaker, in answer to the 
- honorable gentleman from Washington [Mr. WILSON], that in 
the section of country which I have the honor to represent, these 
Chinamen, so far as I know, prove to be good citizens. 

And what is more than that, there has been a humane and 
Christian effort made on the part of our Christian people to get 
them into ourchurches; and in the city of Boston there are numer- 
ous classes of Chinese laborers in the churches, and being taught 
in the Sabbath schools by the Christian men and women of those 
cburches; and I ay they are susceptible of elevation. Hence I 
denounce the provisions of this unjust law, known as the Geary 
law, which outragesevery principle of Christianity and humanity. 

The Territory of Utah has the requisite population, and is 
knocking at the doors of Congress to be admitted as a State of 
the Union. I cite this as an argument in favor of restricted 
immigration, because I am in favor of the restriction of foreign 
Mormon immigration; and every member knows that in that 
Territory the people are almost surely foreigners, who have not 
the slightest knowledge of American laws or American institu- 
tions, to say nothing of American morals, 

The 1 should be passed in the interest of justice and 
humanity e Chinese had every reason to believe that the 
decision of the Supreme Court would be in theirfavor, and they 
were advised by the Six Companies not to register. 

If we fail to pass this bill to extend the time of registration, 
then if the law is to be enforced, 85,000 Chinamen must be imme- 
diately deported at the point of the bayonet, and the taxpayers 
of this country must pay the expense, which the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. MCCREARY] said would amount to $7,000,000, 
which I submit, in the present condition of the country, we are 
not prepared to pay. 

y learned and scholarly colleague, the member from the 
Seventh district[Mr. EVERETT], who is to later, will, I am 
sure, voice the sentiments of our State in advocating the passage 
of this bill; and I am sure there is no difference of opinion on 
party lines in the State which I have the honor to represent in 
regang to the infamy of the bill known as the Geary act. 

. WERON of Washington. May I interrupt the gentle- 
man 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
WILSON] and I are dividing our time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman has spoken of 
the provision which requires registration. When the American 
settler went into the Cherokee district he was compelled to reg- 
ister. Why is it any worse for a Chinaman to have to register, 
in this country, than it is for an American citizen? 

Mr. MORSE. I have no particular objection to the registra- 
tion. I have objection to the odious features connected with 
that registration. I do not believe in put a collar around 
the neck of any man who has an immortal soul, made in the im- 


age of God, and that is to be transfigured amidst the pomp of the 
proes mee de vg day. I do not believe in labeling and numbering 


It is the outra- 


e a dog, as proposed by the Geary act. 
to these people in the name of law to which 


eous insult offer 
object. 

e gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY] says that the peo- 
ple do not understand the law that bears his name. Why, I think 
my friend, the gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY] discounts 
the intelligence of the people of the United States, especially the 

ople of the State you, my colleague [Mr. CoGSWELL], and I 

ave the honor to represent. I say he discounts the intelli- 
gence of the people of this country. He says they do not under- 
stand this law. I think they do understand the law, that it 
denies to the Chinese the rights accorded to every other class 
of immigrants. They do understand the law, that it denies to 
these people the constitutional right that presupposes every man 
innocent until he is proven to be a criminal. 

I denounce the law that assumes a man to be a criminal and 
calls upon him to prove his innocence, whether the rule is ap- 
plied M the Geary law in the State Depar mens or whether 
that rule presupposes a man to be a criminal is applied by the 
Commissioner of Pensions in the Pension Office to the soldiers 
of the country. I denounce that principle everywhere. 

I denounce the Geary law, which commits a Chinaman to jail 
without bail pending his trial, or pending proceedings under 
writ of habeas corpus, and denies to him the right to subpoena 
witnesses without paying the expense of the process. 

The law, as I understand it, that we already have if enforced, 
deports a man and his wife born in China, and leaves the chil- 
dren born in this country like an orphan ora pauper. I know 
that the law is a sop thrown to the sand-lot orators and hood- 
lums of California, and they themselves are foreigners. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Youought to employ thatlan- 
guage tothe sand-lot orators of the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. Unfortunately we have some sand-lot orators 
in the State of Massachusetts, but they do not generally vote 
with this side of the House, however. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a petition from the Detroit 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, praying for the re- 

al of the Geary law. Why, the gentleman from California 
(Me. GEARY] told us that those gentlemen were presumptuous in 

ringing these petitions here. Why, Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor to represent a district that was once represented on this 
floor by the old man eloquent,” John Quincy Adams, the man 
who died in yonder Hall, at the post of duty, when he was already 
80 years of age; a man whose last words were: 

This is the last of earth; I am content. 

He contended in yonder Hall, on yonder floor, for the sacred 
right of petition, which I understand the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARY] would deny to the great Methodist Church 
of our count Mr. Speaker, before closing my remarks I will 
send this petition, which is very brief, to the Clerk's desk and 
have it read. r 

The financial aspect of this question, which was referred to by 
my colleague [Mr. DRAPER], must not be lostsightof. The finan- 
cial aspectis that we sell China millions of dollars’ worth of Amer- 
ican goodsannually, and we buy of China nearly $24,000,000 worth 
of tea and silk. I have three large silk factories in the town in 
which I reside. We can get the tea and the silk nowhere else 
but in China, and we can not run the silk business without raw 
silk. Already there are mutterings from China, and they are 
getting ready for retaliation and nonintercourse: and when China 
is driven to nonintercourse, which it is to be feared she will be, 
then American citizens there, our missionaries, must leave the 
Empire, then we will have to buy our tea and silk second hand 
from the merchants of London at largely increased prices, and 
the great Chinese market will be closed for American goods. 

Mr. HERMANN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question right there? 

r. MORSE. Iwill. 

Mr. HERMANN. Would such conduct on the part of China 
not be decidedly disadvantageous to them rather than to the 
United States? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in answar to thé gentleman’s 
question, I think that it would be a much more serious matter to 
the United States than to the Chinese Government. The Chi- 
nese Government is an imperial government. Itsautocratic Em- 
peror has the right to enforce and will enforce his edicts, no 
matter what would be the effect on his ponni 

Mr. HERMANN. Is it not a fact that the imports of the 
United States from China are at least from 300 to 400 per cent 
greater than the exports of the United States to China? 

Mr. MORSE. That is most undoubtedly true, Mr. Speaker, 
but that would not affect the action of the Imperial Government 
of 5 in cutting off our direct supply of raw silk and tea we 
must have. 
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Mr. HERMANN. Then I would like to know this, with re- 
spect to the imports and exports with China: What are the 
fi ures in reg: to the foreign commerce between the two coun- 
tries? 

Mr. MORSE, I understand that we buy from Chinasomething 
like $10,000,000 worth of tea a year, and something like $15,000,- 
000 worth of silk, in round numbers. I have not the exact data 
with me here. 

Mr. HERMANN. I desire to say this to the gentleman, that 
the entire exports from China to the United States do not ex- 
ceed something like $12,000,00, and the United States exports 
to China do not exceed $4,500,000, 

Mr. MORSE. Well, I will pit against that the statement—— 

Mr. HERMANN. [do notinclude the foreign commerce with 
Shanghai, but I am speaking in regard to the Chinese trade. 

Mr. MORSE. The gentleman is making a very nice geo- 
graphical distinction in that country. Ido not think that it 
amounts to a great deal. 

Mr. GEARY. Our purchases from China amount to about 
$24,000,000, and our sales to China amount to about $5,000,000, 
and the sales to China are made almost entirely in coal oil, by 
the Standard Oil Company, which the gentleman does not like 

Mr. MORSE. I beg your pardon, but I want to tell the gen- 
tleman from California that Massachusetts sends yearly large 
invoices of cotton goods to China, and my colleague [Mr. DRA- 
ays says that the Southern cotton mills are doing the same 
thing. 

Mr. GEARY. That accounts for the hostility of Massachusetts 
to the exclusion law—her cotton trade. 

Mr. MORSE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Massachusetts 
is a humane State. 

Mr. GEARY. When there is a dollar behind it. [Laugh- 


ter. 

Me. MORSE. Yes, and when there is humanity and Christi- 
anity behind it. Why, sir, if I were asked to tell why I am here 
defending the Chinese on this floor, I would simply recall a 
story with which you are all familiar. You have all read about 
Abou Ben Adhem, how one ngn as he lay in his bed he had a 
beautiful dream; how a halo of glory filled his bed chamber and 
a Heavenly messenger appara before him holding « golden 
book. He ventured to ask the messenger what he held in his 
hand, and the messenger replied that it was a book in which he 
wrote the names of those who loved the Lord. Ah,“ said Ben 
Adhem, ‘that is a thing that I have been longing to know— 
whether I love the Lord or not; but however that may be, write 
me as one who loves his fellow-men.” 

So, Mr. Speaker, while I may have doubtsas to whether I love 
the Lord or not, I know that I love my fellow-mer. and I am op- 

osed to the infamous Geary act because I dolove my fellow-men. 
he gentleman from California had something to say about the 
tition of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Idesiretohave read 
rom the Clerk’s desk one of these petitions, which is a specimen 
of very many others. This one represents 300 ministers of the 
Detroit Annual Conference and 42,000 members of the Methodist 
Church in the State of Michigan. 
The petition was read, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


The Detroit Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, assem- 
bled at Detroit, Mich., on the 20th er or September, 1893, composed of over 
300 ministers, representing over 42, church members, respectfully peti- 
tion your honorable body to immediately repeal the act passed on the 5th 
of May, 1892, known as the Geary law. emake this earnest petition, first, 
on the ground of justice and fair dealing. By solemn treaty agreement the 
Chinese now in the United States are entitled to the same treatment that is 
accorded to the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. The pro- 
vision that they shall register and take out certificates to assure their con- 
tinued residence here, produ the testimony of a white witness to their 

ht to be here, requires of multitudes of them an im bility, and yet 
subjects them to im onment 6 if they fail to comply with 
the requisition. Thisrequirement of them alone, in contradistinction 
to all other foreigners in the country, is a veipabis violation of the treaty. 

We furthermore petition for the repeal of this law because it endangers 
our interests in China, The Methodist Episcopal Church has one hundred 
and twenty-five missionaries in that empire. It has churches, chapels, dwel- 
lings, school buil hospitals, printing presses, and other glen bi to 
the amount of over „000. We have reason to fear thatif the provisions 
of this law are insisted upon, our missionaries and property will be im- 
periled. The Christian sentiment of the country is opposed to this enact- 
ment, and we urgently beseech its immediate repeal. 

Signed by order and on behalf of the conference. 

THOS. BOWMAN, President. 
WILLIAM DAWE, Secretary. 


Mr, DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts to yield to me that I may present a similar petition. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield with pleasure to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present and have read 
a petition on this subject from the Genesee Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held at Buffalo, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 4, 1893. This conference was composed of over 280 min- 
isters, representing more than 36,000 church members. 
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E similar in form to that presented by Mr. MORSE, 
was read. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 
r. MORSE. I will, sir. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. I desire to get a little information on this 


subject. I have listened with much gratification to my friend's 

speech, but I want to ask him now, whether he has any petitions 

from the Methodist Episcopal Church on the Pacific coast, where 

8 are and where the people know them better than we 
o here? 

Mr. MORSE, I will say to the gentleman that naturally such 
petitions would not be sent to me. I do not know what peti- 
tions may be in charge of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs from that coast. Ipresume he has a very large 
number of such petitions. He told me that he received them from 
some twenty States of the Union. 

Mr. M IKEN. I have, I think, as much regard for the 
opinions and wishes of the Methodist Episcopal Church as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts or anybody else. The members 
of that church are my friends, but I think it would throw a great 
deal of light upon this subject if we could know what the mem- 
bers of the same church in California and elsewhere on the Pa- 
cific coast, where the Chinese are and where they are familiar 
with them and know their habits, think about this question. 
Their opinion would be of very much more value than the opin- 
ion of the same church in Massachusetts or New York. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt a good deal of 
force in the remark of the gentleman from Maine, but I believe 
that the Gospel of Christ is the same in Massachusetts as it is in 
California, and I believe that the Golden Rule has the same ap- 
plication in every part of the civilized world, or the uncivilized 
either. 8 peue-) 

Mr. KEN. Ob, I do not disagree with my friend at all 
as to the moral question. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I understand that the petition 
which the gentleman had read here was for the re of the 
Geary law. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then I will ask the gentle- 
man—though je ey it is hardly a fair question to pe to one 
on this side of the Chamber—I will ask him why it is that he 
himself, or that the majority here, in accordance with those 
petitions, have not brought in a bill to repeal the Geary act? 
The petitioners have not asked for a six months’ extension of 
the time, but for the absolute repeal of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. In answer to the gentleman from Washington, 
I will say that I once heard of a man who decided to cut off his 
dog’s tail, and thought that it would be less painful to the ani- 
mal if he cut it off inch by inch than if he cut it off at once. 
Now, if I can’t cut off this law right behind the ears, I will take 
it off an inch at a time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If you get this extension for 
six months, I believe the law will never be enforced. 

Mr. MORSE. All the better; I will vote for the bill all the 
more 1 7 S 
Mr. ILSON of Washington. We will be circumvented in 
this case as we have always been circumvented for twenty years; 
and that is all that this six months’ extension is intended for. 

Mr. MORSE. I have already trespassed too long on the time 
of the House, and I must conclude my remarks. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 5 in his argument 
against this bill, held up to ridicule the petſtion of the Ohio 
Conference of the great Methodist Church, in which they asked 
for the repeal of the bill which bears his name. The gentleman 
characterized this humble petition to Congress as improper. 
Similar petitions, I am told, are on file from other great reli-- 
gious bodies of the country. . 

I differ from the gentleman from California; the great Metho- 
dist Church believes the book that says God hath made of one 
flesh all nations that dwell upon the face of the earth,” and their 
poruon was in the interests of humanity, was in the interest of 

umane and Christian treatment of these inoffensive people who 
have sought our shores, these people whose Christianizing, civ- 
ilizing, and elevation in this country and in the great empire of 
China the Methodist Church seeks and sends missionaries to ac- 
complish. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, Massachusetts has a peculiar interest in 
the question under consideration. We have in Boston a great 
E ES society, known as the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. . 

This com organization in the last half century has had con- 
tributed toits treasury by the Congregational churches of New 
England untold thousands, and it has expended a vast sum of 
money, and has sent the heralds of the cross to those who sit in 
darkness in China and other heathen lands. 
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I had a cousin (Mary Morse, of Boston,) who was one of the 
early missionaries to China. She left a home of wealth and 
ease and refinement, as many others have done, to go to that 
Empire and tell the story. She has since gone to see the 
King in his beauty.” 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. How many converts have they 
made? Would they not better have staied at home? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Sneaker, whether they have made one con- 
vert or not does not affect the philanthropic and Christian mo- 
tives of these gentlemen who have po outtheir treasure and 
blood like water. 

And to day this great missionary organization has numerous 
missionaries who have denied themselves and left kindred and 
home to procluim the Gospel to the benighted heathen of China. 

Mr. Speaker, shall this great Goverament undo and give the 
lie to these efforts of philanthropic and Christian people by in- 
human, unkind, and unjust treatment of the representatives of 
that great empire who have come us? 

Mr. MILLIKEN, I would like to ask my friend this question: 
Is it not true that the conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, sitting at Omaha, in 1892, and representing that church 
for the whole country, while they adopted resolutions against 
driving out the Chinamen who are already here, stated ex ly 
that they did not resolve against excluding those al y out? 
Is not that a fact? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam not aware of the fact, but if my friend 
aay SPAS Pe ah will aceept it as true. 

- MILLIKEN. I have information from the best sources 
— 72 — is the fact. There is no question but the reports will 
ow it. 

There is one other question relating to the moral phase of the 
subject that I would like to put, if the gentleman will allow me, 

Mr. MORSE. _ I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is it not true that there is no instance in 
the history of mankind where any two of tbe five distinct types 
of the human race have ever lived together in peace, harmony, 
and prosperity? Is not that a fact? We have tried to assimi- 
late with the Indian, and we have hada continual conflict, which 
will end when the Indian goes out of existence. We have tried 
to assimilate with the Ethiopian; we have had four years of war: 
and siill the end has not come. And now, when the Mongolian 
lands upon our shores there is trouble with him. 

I it not significant that the men who want to exclude him are 
the men who live where he lives, and who know all about him? 
If Massachuseits wanted to exclude him and California wanted 
to retain him, that would be a persuasive consideration in favor 
of his retention; but is there nota strong argument against the 
admission of the Chinese when the men who live and mingle 
with them are the very men who do not wantthem? And in re- 
gard to the question of morality and 3 religion, does 
not my friend believe that it is cruelty to the Chinese to let them 
come here and be subjected to the abuse which they must take 
from the white man, who is the great ferocious fighting man 
all over the globe—always has been, and always will be? 
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Mr. MORSE. If my good friend was paying attention to my | 
| sippi River then you put the burden of caring for them upon us. 


speeah 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I was paying strict attention. 

Mr. MORSE. Then] call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that at the Tory Doginming of my remarks I announced that I 
was in favor of the restriction of immigration. that I was in favor 
of restricting this Chinese immigration. I said I did not believe 
we could stand the incoming of any considerable number of the 
450,000,000 Mongolians of the Chinese Empire, but that I was in 
favor of kind, humane, Christian treatment of those who are 
already here. à 

NE MEDIE EN; I agree with the gentleman on that point 
en > 

Mr. MORSE. And if you fail to pass the bill now pending or 
some similar bill, then no alternative is left for the Government 
except to assemble these hundred thousand Chinamen at the 
point of the bayonet and deport them from the country. They 
can not register now; the time has passed. No other course 
will be left for the Government but to drive these men out at 
the point of the bayonet. Under the Geary act they must be 
arrested everywhere, they must be put in jai! without the privi- 
lege of the writ of habes corpus, without the right to give bail; 
they must remain in jail until vessels are ready to deport them 
to China. That is the present situation. It is not a theory but 
a condition that confronts us here and now, 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts yield to enable me to reply to a statement of the 

tleman from Maine? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I desire to say to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington that I have expressed no opinion on the bill now before 
merc: I asked a few questions of the gentleman for infor- 
mation, 
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vote for the bill pending. He is a kind m m anda hum me man. 
That is his re tion in his own home, for I have been there, 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 1 wish to answer a question 
of the gentleman from Maine, if the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts w. rmit me. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman spoke of the 
Ethiopian race and the Mongolian race and the Indians. Now, 
I wish to ask the gentleman from Maine, if he was confronted 
with the proposition that we have on the Pacific coast in his 
State, or if it confronted you gentlemen in the old Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, what would be your action? The gentleman 
from Massachusetts said it was a trivial matter, this min, of 
a hundred thousand or more Chinamen in our midst. hat did 
the gentleman's State do with the Indians? That is the battle 
we haye been fighting for so many years. You would not toler- 
ate these people in Mine. You would not tolerate a hundred 
thousand Moagolian laborers in your State, not for a moment. 
Suppose you had a hundred thousand laborers from Canada in 
your State, taking every dollar they earned into Canada, what 
would you do about it? Why, there would be revolution. You 
would do as they did toward the Chinese laborers at North 
Ad ums. All we desire on the Pacific coast is to have the oppor- 
tunity to minage our affairs as you have managed for yours.lves. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The gentleman from Washington can not 
get up an issue with me on that proposition. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a great son of my State, John A. 
Andrew, the great war governor of Massachusetts, a man of 
giant mind and genius, great Andrew said shortly before 
his death: I know not what record of sin awaits me in another 
world, but this I do know, I never despised any man because he 
was poor or black or ignorant.” And I think he spoke the 
sentiment of the poopie of Massachusetts. [Applause. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman must know in 
speaking of the red man, or perhaps he remembers that factin 
history, that the first thing the people did in his region of 
rene Was to fall on their knees and then on the Aborigines. 

ughter. 

Mr. MOUSE. That is a slander on the good old Pilgrims of 
Massachusetts. Has the gentleman read the history of his 
country? Does he know the facts? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Yes, sir; I have read the his- 
tory of the Pequots and the Narragansetts, and some other peo- 
ple who once inhabited that region of 8 

Mr. MORSE. Has the gentleman read t for fifty years 
after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock they had a treaty 
with Massasoit, the great chief, and for all that time lived in 

ace and quiet with him and the Indians of Massachusetts. 

the gentleman read the history of the great Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, I ask? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington, I have. No is further 
from my thoughts thun to misrepresent the good old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, but when you drove the Narragansetts 
and Pequots and others, with their friends, west of the Missis- 
Let me ask the gentleman where are the descendants of the 
Pequots to-day? : 

r. MORSE. The discussion of the North American Indian 
is hardly germane to this d.scussion, 

But, Mr. Speaker, let me say a word in conclusion. 

The gont onta from California [Mr. GEARY] says that the 
people do not understand the law that bears his name. I think 
that he diseounts the intelligenee of the Ameriean people. 

They do understand that this law denies to Chinese rights ac- 
cor to every other class of immigrants. They do understand 
that it denies to these popin the constitutional right that pre- 
supposes every man to be innocent until proven a criminal. 

ECC assumes thata man is und calls 
upon him to ese his innocence, whether that rule is applied 
by the Geary law in the State Department, or whether that rule 
is replied by the Commissioner of Pensions in the Pension Office 
to the soldiers of the Unien. 

I denounce the law that denies the right of habeas corpus and 

commits a Chinaman to jail without bail pending his , and 

denies him the right to subpœna witnesses with the expense of 
TOCeSS. 

The law as I understand it if enforced deports a man and his 
wife, born in China, and leaves their children born in this coun- 
try worse than orphans, to beg or starve. 

ithe lawisasop to the! sand-lotorators ” and hoodlum element 
of the Pacific Stites, who are themselves foreigners. 

I hold in my hand the petition which has been read, from the 
Detroit Annual Conference of the- Methodist Church, praying 
for the repeal of the Geary law 


This petition represents 300 ministers and 42,000 members. 
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Similar petitions, I have been told, have been presented here 
from over twenty States in the Union. The gentleman from 
ee [Mr. GEARY] says these people do not understand 
the law. 

The financial aspect of this business must not be lost sight of. 
We sell China millions of dollars of American goods ees 
We buy of China annually some $24,000,000 worth of tea and silk. 
We can get tea and silk nowhere else. 2 

Already there are mutterings from China, and they are getting 
ready for retaliation and nonintercourse; and when China is 
driven to nonintercourse, and it may not be far off, then we 
will buy our tea and silk second-hand of English merchants in 
Londonatalargely inc eased price, and the great Chinese market 
will be forever closed to American goods. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, these heathen Chinese may have faults 
and shortcomings and viceslike those that are charged against 
them on this floor, but they have virtues that might be copied 
by some of those who denounce them. > 

The Chinese authorities and government are slow to anger 
and patient under great wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the blackest crimes that stain the pages 
of English history is the forcing upon these innocent and inof- 
fensive people the opium traffic at the cannons mouth. I was 
reading recently a pathetic memorial addressed to the English 
Government by the Chinese imperial commissioner, Linn. 

In this memorial he pleads for his people and says: Not to 
use opium one’s self, yet to venture upon the manufacture and 
sale of it, and with it to seduce the simple people of this land, 
is to seek one's own advantage by other men's injury, is to seek 
one’s advantage by exposing others to death. Such acts arc ut- 
terly abhorrent to the nature of man and utterly opposed to the 
ways of Heaven.” 

To use the language of Dennis Kearney, How's that for a 
Mongolian leper and heathen Chinee”? Mind you. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a protest that comes back to us from a disciple of Con- 
fucius, from a heathen lund, whither we are sending mission- 
aries and Bibles. Some of the gentlemen on this floor could 
learn a lesson from the imperialcommissioner Linn in the golden 
rul» that was taught by the Nazarene two thousand years after 
the Ming dynasty of China was established and Confucius lived. 

Have these gentlemen ever read what Lord Macauley has said 
of Chinese civilization, story, history, literature, and art? Why 
it goes back to the time when our ancestors were barbarians and 
savages. The civilization, literature, and art of China turns 
back the tide of time for untold centuries, till the history of that 
Empire, the history of her government, civilization, and litera- 
ture melts into legend and fable in the dim twilight of the past 
and to the time to which the memory of man runneth not. 

Mr. Speaker, a provision of the Burlingame treaty that China 
conesntd to requires that no American may be tried, arrested 
or punished by any court of justice in China. These patient an 
long-suifering people have religiously lived up to this provision 
of that treaty. And mind you, there is no crime that a drunken 
American sailor may commit in China that he can be tried for 
there. All they can do is to hand him over to the nearest 
American authority. 

Ican remember, when a young man, of Anson Burlingame. 
After representing his district in Massachusetts on this floor 
for a term of years; after his defense of Charles Sumner from 
the cowardly brute who struck him down in the Senate Cham- 
ber of the United States, he was appointed our minister to 
China, He gained in favor with the emperor until he came to 
ride in the second chariot of the nation, until he came to sit 
next to the throne and to be the secretary of state of his Im- 
perial Majesty, the ruler of 450,000,000 of people. Well do T re- 
member his triumphant progress through this country, bearing 
the olive branch of peace and good will toward men from his 
majesty; well do I remember the retinue of Chinese nobility and 
statesmen that accompanied him on his triumphal progress 
through the country: well do I remember with what loud ac- 
claim and what thanks to Almighty God were rendered for the 
treaty he was the instrument to bear from the Imperial Govern- 
ment of China to the great Republic of the East. Everywhere 
thanks were offered up to Almighty God that that dark and be- 
nighted continent was at last thrown open to American citizens, 
to the mission tries and heralds of the cross. Everywhere there 
was great rejoicing that American citizens were now to enjoy 
immunities and privileges in China such as had never been 
known before. 

And in return they asked and we granted the condition that 
‘Chinese citizens in this country should enjoy the same rights 
and immunities as the citizens of the most favored nation. 

Mr. Speaker, how have we kept this solemn treaty on our 
t? tthe gentlemen from California, whoaref: ar with 

e wrongs and acts of violence perpetrated on these inoffensive 

people, answer. China hask 


her part of the treaty, as I have 


shown, and we have answered with the Geary law, which I have 


already described. 

What would the Chinese Imperial Commissioner Linn, who 
wrote the pathetic memorial against forcing the opium traffic 
on China, say to us? Might not he truthfully say to us, as he 
said to the British Government, such acts are utterly abhorent 
to the nature of msn and uttarly opposed to the ways of Heaven.” 
Go to, now, you oe on California, you can learn some- 
thing from this disciple of Confucius. 

Mr. Speaker, for tour years I had the honor to represent 
ancient Quincy on this foor. In that city lie buried two Presi- 
CN ane Adams and John Quincy Adams, to whom I have 

erred. 

In Marshfield, in my district, lie buried the mortal remains 
of Daniel Webster, the great expounder and defender of the 


Constitution. 
At old Plymouth, in my district, Ploop the Pilgrims. The 
record shows, as I have s.id, that they dealt kindly and justly 


with the Indians. The waters of achusstts Bay have 
washed the shores of Burial Hill for two hundred and fifty 
years and sung a 1 the sleepers there. 

At Hingham, in my district, sleeps John A. Andrew, to whom 
T have also referred. Over his grave is a beautiful white mar- 
ble statue of Massachusetts’s great war governor. O, could the 
stone lips move, could the tongue of marble speak, what would 
he say to the Geary law? The sculptor raised the hand of An- 
drew, pointing toward Heaven, toward a higher tribunal than 
the Supreme Court or the Congress of the United States, point- 
ing toward the court of last resort. The hand of Andrew points 
to the tribunal where exact and even-handed justice is meted 
out to all men without regard to rank, worldly condition, color, 
orrace. I say the finger of Andrew points to the bar of God. 

In the name of all these I denounce the Geary law and de- 
mand its radical amendment or repeal. 

Mr. Speaker, finally and in conclusion, as a representative of 
Massachusetts, I stand in my place, and in the name of the lowly 
Nazarene who walked beneath the palm trees of Judea, in the 
name of the great missionary societies of this country, in the 
name of Christianity and civilization, in the name of chu- 
setts, in the name of Plymouth Rock, I denounce the Geary bill. 
And I demand the modification of that law by the passage of the 
bill now be ore the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe I have a few moments remaining; if 
so, I will answer the gentleman, as I seem to be under crozs-ex- 
amination. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. DoJ understand the gentleman to favor 
a further restriction of European immigration? 

Mr. MORSE. I certainly do. I say that we have as many 
thugs, anarchists, communists, paupers, nihilists, bomb-throwers, 
Mormons, lunatics, and idiots as we need in this country or that 
we can take care of and digest at present. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Is the gentleman not aware of the fact 
* undesirable immigrants are excluded under existing 

aws? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish they were. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Well, then, this is the fact, however. 
The undesirable immigrants are excluded under existing laws. 

Mr. MORSE. Buttheexclusionisnoteffectual. If aman has 
the Asiatic cholera at the port of New York and would declare 
his intention to vote the Democratic ticket I am not sure but he 
could come in. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, when the awful scourge of the Asiatic 
cholera was hanging over us and all the people of our country, 
es y the seaboard cities, were apprehensive tbat the pesti- 
lence would visit these shores and number the dead, as A had 
in Europe, by thousands I say during the last Congress, with 
this terrible scourge impending, we had the greatest difficulty, 
on account of the opposition from the Democratic members from 
New York, to get the mild measure of defense and protection 
which we succeeded in passing. 

And why, pray tell me why, when the country was crying out 
for the entire suspension of immigration for one year, did we 
encounter this ngs Noyes from the Democratic side? Why, 
simply and solely, Mr. Speaker, because it would interfere with 
the recruits to the Democratic party. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. It is not a lack of law, but the lack of en- 
forcement, if any undesirable immigrants come in. 

Mr. MORSE. That is all right: but in whose hands is the en- 
forcement of the law? Is it in the hands of the which I 


represent on this floor? Not atall. The Republican party be- 
Heves in restricting immigration. Our friends on the other side 
do not believe in restricting that class of immigrants; and the 
reason is very apparent, namely. that they get recruits for the 
5 from that class. 

I believe I am as good a Republican as 


Democratic 


Mr. BAR HOL 
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the gentleman from Massachusetts 
think I can be read out of the party in that way. Tam not in fa- 
vor of further restricting tion, because it is restricted 
enough now. Every immigrant who is undesirable can be kept 
out under 8 laws, if they are only enforced. 

Mr. MORSE. But they are not; weneed more restringent laws 
for the exclusion of the class I have mentioned. T voted for the 
Oates bill in the Fifty-first Congress; we need such a law. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Now, another thing. Is the gentleman 
aware of the fact that in this country there are only twenty in- 
habitants to the square mile, while in Belgium there are four 
hundred and ninety-six a ee. on the same PT 

Mr. MORSE. at is all right, but we want them to keep 
their paupers, lunatics and idiots, Mormons and criminals at 
home. We do not want any more of them here. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. To me it seems that that country pre- 
sents the highest type of civilization which is able to support the 
greatest number o peonia to the square mile. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Oh, no; for then China would 
be the 1 type of civilization, if that rule could be applied. 
Mr. BARTHOLDT. It seems to me we might well have hun- 
dreds of millions of people upon American soil; and I go further, 
and say the riches of this country are barely scratched as yet, 
and that we may welcome all that desire to come, but apply a 
strict test as to their fitness. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the remainder of my time to my col- 
league [Mr. McCay]. 

e SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. McCALL. r. Speaker, it seems to me that the bill now 
pending before the House should be amended, and I therefore 


r. MORSE], and I do not 


. offer the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to 


have read. 

Mr. MORSE. It will have to be read for information. 
not be offered as a pending amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McCALL wants to amend the present bill by striking out of the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth lines, on page 2 thereof, the words “ by at 
least one credible witness other than ese." 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I make the point of order 
against that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KILGOREin the chair). The 
present occupant of the chair is not advised as to the condition 
of the amendments, and will leave that for the Speaker of the 
House to determine. 

Mr. McCALL. I have had it read for the information of the 
House in my time. 

I 3 desire to say a word with reference to that amend- 
ment. The bill already requires that these facts shall be proven 
to the satisfaction of a judge of the United States court. Now, 
why go beyond that and recognize such a vicious principle as 
to prescribe that there shall be at least one credible witness, 
“other than a Chinese?” Of course, if the fact is Bot provan to 
the satisfaction of the court, one incredible witness not es- 
tablish the fact. It seems to me we should leave the matter to 
be proven by such evidence as is admissible according to the 
rules of law, and let it be said simply that the facts are to be 
established to the satisfaction of the court. The courts are not 
readily imposed upon by perjurers. They are accustomed to 
weighing evidence. We trust them with our lives upon the 
ordinary rules of law,and why not with a Chinaman’s certificate? 

I admit that the provision of the bill is far more liberal than 
that which exists in the present law. The present law requires 
that the facts should be established by at least“ one credible 
white witness.” That is a discrimination in our law tat 
least 10,000,000 of people who are American citizens. I think it 
is a vast step in the right direction to strike out such ah odious 
discrimination, but why not reform it altogether? The whole 
matter is within the power of the court, and it will consider that 
these Chinamen are interested people and will therefore look 
apon their evidence with skepticism. Why not, I say, leave the 
whole matter to the court, and provide simply that the China- 
manshallestablish this fact to the satisfaction of the United States 
judge? Truth knows no color. Let the court find it as best it 
may. It is a most heathenish principle to write in our laws that 
our courts shall shut their eyes to facts because of a man’s nation- 
ality or the color of his skin. I think the amendment would im- 
prove the bill vastly and it certainly could not injure it in any 
respect whatever. 


It can 


Be MAGUIRE withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. 
Mr. MAGUIRE. I would like about half an hour more to con- 


clude my remarks. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I hope the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will be allowed the privilege of finishing hisspeech in the 
momig. He is making a good speech. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. There are several other gen- 


tlemen who desire to speak; but if the gentleman prefers to con- 
clude his remarks to-morrow I think his pleasure should be 
consulted. 

Mr. PRICE, Then I ask that the gentleman be allowed 
ample time to finish his speech, and that he be allowed to do so 
to-morrow. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not want to occupy more than half an 
hour more. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Does the gentleman prefer 
to go on this evening or to-morrow? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I would like to have half an hour more to- 
morrow. 

Mr. PRICE. I ask, then, that the gentleman be allowed a 
half an hour in the morning to conclude his remarks. 

The SPEAKER a tempore (Mr. KILGORE). If there be no 
objection, leave will be granted to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MAGUIRE] to continue his remarks for half an hour to-mor- 
row morning. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. 
journ. 


I move that the House ad- 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Pending the motion to adjourn, leave of absence was granted 
as follows: 

To Mr. BRANCH, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, until Monday next, on account 
of important business. i 
To Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, indefinitely, on account of 
important business. 

The motion of Mr. McCrREARY of Kentucky was then agreed 
to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on the Judici 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1855 
for the relief of A. H. Keller, and the same was referred to th 
Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 3964) to pay 
to holders of Kaw or Kansas Indian scrip the balance due upon 
said scrip—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 3965) providi 
for the retirement of wagonmasters—to the Committee on Mili- 


y Affairs. 
y Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 3966) to provide for the location 
and satisfaction of outstanding military bounty land warrants 


and certificates of location, under section 3 of the act approved 
June 2, 1858—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: A bill (H. R. 3981) to amend section 
5391 of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 3982) making donation of 
the battleship Illinois, etc., to the Illinois naval reserye—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A joint resolution (H. Res. 76) provid- 
ing for the publication of 50,000 extra copies of the Compen- 
dium of the Eleventh Census—to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and refer as follows: 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 3967) for the relief of the 
Merchants’ National Bank, of ‘Tuscaloosa, Ala.—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 3968) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of War to compute the amount of pay and 
Klorane due to Fitz John Porter—to the Committee on 

aims, 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 3969) for the relief of the 
heirs of James W. Allen—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3970) to pay Minnie Lyles, widow of Alfred 
Lyles, a sum of money due for services of said Alfred Lyles—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3971) for the relief of Martha A. Holt, the 
widow of Thomas C. Holt—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLET of New York: A bill (H. R. 3972) for the re- 
lief of George T. Dudley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDZIER: A bill (H. R. 3973) for the relief of the 
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owners and occupants of Camp Tyler, in Cook County, III.— to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 3974) for the relief of the 
trustees of Robert D. Salmons—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 3975) for the relief William 
P. Keady—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 3976) for the relief 
of Charles Candy—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. IKIRT (by request): A bill (H. R.3977) to place the 
name of Jane Webster, wife of Joel Webster, on the pension 
rolls—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: A bill (H. R. 3978) for the relief of John 
M. Rice—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 3979) for the relief of R. 
G. Potter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3980) for the relief of Mary F. Grider—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COMPTON: Petition of Martha A. Holt for relief—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of James C. Dyer, of St. Mary County, Md.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRISP (by request): Petition of the West Wisconsin 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church asking 
the repeal of the Geary law—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. > 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of Industry, Kans., pray- 
ing for the free coinage of silver at the present ratio with goid 
of 16 to 1—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: Resolutions by the Medical 
Society of the State of New Jersey, urging the establishment of 
a national health bureau to prevent cholera, etc.—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of employés of Union Iron Works, 
San Francisco, Cal., against the abandonment of the protective 
system of our Government—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 
By Mr. MARTIN: Two protests of S. A. Davis, and Smithson, 
and other citizens of Marion, Ind., against the reduction of the 
duty on glass—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, protest of Hiatt & Campbell and other citizens of Marion, 
Ind., against the reduction of duties on glassware—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, October 14, 1893. 


The Senate met at II o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. MORGAN. I rise, Mr. President, for the purpose of 
asking the attention of the Senate for a few moments to a ques- 
tion which affects me personally, as well as my colleague [Mr. 
Pud hl. Iam not atall in the habit of reply ing to newspaper criti- 
cisms or any fair statement upon my attitude in the Senate upon 
any question whatever. They are sometimes just, and I think 
it unnecessary, as a rule, and perhaps unwise to do so. 

A newspaper in Alabama has been calling us to account in a 
rather serious way for our conduct here, about which I wish to 
read an editorial in the Washington Post of this morning: 

CONUNDRUMS IN ALABAMA, 

Some of the Alabama papers which have reason to be grateful to the Ad- 
ministration, and notably the Montgomery Advertiser, have been criticising 
Senators MORGAN and PuGH quite savagely because of their attitude against 
the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act, 

I take occasion here to say, Mr. President, that I have never 
voted, or intimated that I would vote, against the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman act. I have intimated here that I should 
vote, and expect when I get an opportunity to vote, against its 
conditional repeal by the substitution of one ridiculous and ver 
injurious and very cowardly sham in the place of another whioh 
has been denounced by the national Democratic convention. 

The reference in the article in the Post to the reasons why the 
Montgomery Advertiser ought to be grateful to the Adminis- 
tration is that Mr, Screws, the leading editor of that paper 
and who has been for a great many years in charge of it, 
recently been appointed postmaster at Montgomery. That was 
done entirely with my consent and possibly upon my indorse- 
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ment; still that does not change the reason Tay ani paper 
d places it 


ought to be grateful to the Administration, an 
no obligations to me or my colleague. 

I quote further from the Post: 

The Adveruser has constantly insisted that the Alabama Senators are act- 
ing in Yi casper to the sentiment of their constituency, and has f 
warned them of the people’s indignation and resentment. e find, however, 
that in referring to Mr. OATES, Who represents an Alabama district in the 
e the Advertiser takes a rather erent view of the statesman’s duty. 

t says: 

“It is amusing how some of the members show their fear of the people at 
home; 8 virtually confess themselves automatons iy pips by strings 
pulled in their districts. In strong contrast stands out the manly declara- 
tion of Col. OATES: ‘I did not vote on the bill with any view to its political 
effect in Alabama.’ 

That is the proper spirit for a Representative to display in his exercise 
of delegated power, and it is the sort that always wins applause. The peo- 
pie like independence and decision in public men, and almost invariably 
this admiration for these qualities overwhelms any difference of opinion on 
thequestionsatissue. Those who are most anxious to please the people fre- 
quently miss their goal by allowing their eagerness to make them disregard 
all other considerations.’ 


That closes the quotation from the Advertiser. The Post 
adds: y 

Can it be that the great leaders of opinion in Alabama propose one code 
of morals for the Senate and another for the House’ Does the Advertiser 
hold that the conscientious courage and independence of Senators MORGAN 
and PUGH should be rebuked, while that of Mr, OATES is applauded and en- 
couraged? Now thatthissilverrepeal bill has been permanently side-tracked 
it seems time to take up these equally important problems in morality and 
statesmanship. 


The Advertiser also takes occasion to question me upon av 
tender point, and that is opon my knowledge of and my obedi- 
ence to the Scriptures. I do not render a mere lip service to 
the Scriptures, but try to follow them in accordance with what 
I consider to be the real merit of the commands, though in a 
very unsatisfactory way. 

The Advertiser is delighted to have found what it supposes 
to be a serious mistake in quoting Scripture, that I amcharged 
with having made in a recent speech in reference to silver and 
gold. The Sun revealed the alleged mistake and the Adver- 
tiser blindly follows Mr. Dana. 

The article of Mr. Dana, in the New York Sun, is as follows, 
and upon this basis the Montgomery Advertiser proceeds tolec- 
ture me upon my knowledge of Seripture: 

NO SILVER IN SOLOMON'S TEMPLE. 

Senator MORGAN of Alabama, in his speech against the repeal of the silver 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act, delivered in the United States Senate 
on Friday, September 29, yontured upon this surprising argument: 

„Wat did the Almighty make gold and silver for? It is very true that the 
Almighty seems to have had very great delight in the ornamentation of 
Solomon's temple, and there was a great amount of silver used. It was 
nished with silver. The vessels were of gold and sometimes of silver.” 

How wide of the truth these assertions are, will be seen by refersnce tothe 
sacred record. Inthe sixth chapter of the First Book of Kings, verses 21, 22, 


and 30, we read: 
“So Solomon overlaid the house within with pure gold: and he made a 
he overlaid it with 


partition by the chains of gold before the oracle: an 
old.“ 

= „And the whole house he overlaid with gold, until he had finished all the 

house: also the whole altar that was by the oracle he overlaid with gold.“ 
„And the floor of the house he overlaid with gold, within and without.” 
Not a word is said in the entire chapter about the use of silver in the con- 

struction or decoration of the temple. In the next chapter we read again, 

in verses 48, 49, and 50: 


„And Solomon made all the vessels that pertained unto the house of the 
Lord: the altar of gold, and the table of gold, whereupon the shewbread 


was. 

“And the candlesticks of pure gold, five on the right side and five on the 
left, before the oracle, with the flowers and the lamps and the tongs of gold. 

“And the bowls and the snuffers and the basins and the spoons and the 
censers of pure gold; and the hinges of gold, both for the doors of the inner 
house, the most holy place, and for the doors of the house, to wit, of the 
temple. 

NO mention is made anywhere in this chapter of vessels of silver. The 
reason of it is given in chapter x, verses 21 and 27: 

“And all King Solomon's drinking vessels were of goia, and all the vessels 
of the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure go None were of silver; 
it was nothing accounted oF in the days of Solomon. 

“And the king made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones.” 

It is but a few days since there was in the Senate an audacious 
interpolation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, made to bolster up the lie 
that the 8 of the coinage act of ee the silver dollar, was 
procured by bribery, 3 the agency of Mr. Ernest Seyd. More recently 
an out-and-out forgery was discovered of a pretended extract from the Bank- 
ers’ Magazine, concocted to serve the same purpose. Now comes Senator 
MORGAN, and, in behalf of the metal we all love, lays sacrilegious hands upon 
the Bible. The curious thing is that none of his fellow-Senators, not even 
those from pious New England, detected his perversion of the inspired text. 
Nor has it been found out in the House of Representatives. Even the Rev. 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT has let it pass without a single word of comment! 

The Montgomery Advertiser of October 12, edited by the post- 
master at Montgomery, says: 

Sı nator MORGAN navo resorted to Scripture to sustain him in his silver 
po sition, The New York Sun seems to have him on the hip. The Senator 

avin yz remarked that the Almighty had testified to His high appreciation of 
silver by admiring the ornamentation of Solomon’s tempio; the attention of 
the Alabama Senator is called to the sixth and seventh chapters of the First 
Book of Kings. wherein it is related that Solomon overl his temple with 
pure goid within and without. Moreover, the altar and the table were gold, 
as well as the candlesticks and the basins and the spoons and the censers. 
It is likewise related in a su nent chapter of the Book or Kings that all 
King Solomon's 8 J vessels were of gold, and ali the vessels of the 
house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold. None were of silver, as 
that metal was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. 


under 
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Search the Scriptures,” is the Divine command, but the Ad- 
vertiser was not commanded to search the New York Sun for the 
Scriptures. In its desire to misrepresent a long-time friend, it 
allows itself to be deceived by an absurd mistake of the New 
York San. 

This little mew from the kitten of the office cat of Mr. Dana 
seems to be entirely innocent, but it is inappropriate and out of 
paas, Mr. Dana, in his article about my knowledge of the 

riptures, indulged in a good deal of facetious commentary, 
which the Montgomery Advertiser has taken for granted was 
Scripture, because it came out of the New York Sun. But the 
other day a lovely young lady, who is one of the teachers in the 
Sabbath-school of the First Presbyterian Church, the church in 
Washin at which the President is supposed to worship, 
moved, doubtless, by pity for my sufferings, came to me with a 
vindication, which she kindly presented to me, and without 
which I suppose I should have been utterly overwhelmed by the 
Sun, the moon, and the stars. She says: 

Senator MORGAN. in his speech on the silver bill, used the following lan- 
guage—referring to Solomon's temple—" There was a great amount of sil- 
ver used, It was burnished with silver. The vessels were of gold and some- 
times of stver.” The Sun makes a great adoover this, ch: the Senator 
with perverting the sacred text and sacrilege u the Bible. It cites First 
Kings, sixth, seventh, and tenth chapters to prove the Senator’s state- 
SNOV. in these chapters no less than three buildings are ‘mentioned—the 
temple, the palace, and the house of the forest ot Lebanon.” 

And that is where Mr. Dana made his mistake, as all the gold- 
bugs make the mistake, of searching the palaces of the rich, where 
the gold kings reside, to find the true altars of worship, instead 
of the temple of the Lord, where there is both gold and silver. 
3 ; 

Quoting from the young lady again: : 

The Sun's citations from the tenth chapter have no reference to the temple. 
The Sun says there is lu the seventh chapter no mention of vessels of silver. 
But the last verse of that chapter reads— 

I suppose that the editor and director of the Sun had gone to 
slee — he reached the last verse of that chapter which 
reads as follows: 

“So was ended all the work that King Solomon made tor the house of the 
Lord. And Solomon brought in the t which David, his father, had ded- 
icated; even the silver, and the gold, the vessels, she put among the 
treasures of the house of the Se 

True, the phrase silver vessels“ 

Says this young Sabbath-school teacher— 
does not occur, but silver as well as gold was brought in. A 


Now, letus turn to the twenty-ninth chapter of First Chronicles, where, 
in the second verse, the mater for building the temple are enumerated, 
and silver among the rest. 

I must read that from the sacred Scriptures: 

2. Now I have prepared with all my might for the house of my God the gold 
for things to be made of and the silver for things of silver, and the brass 
for things of brass. the for things of iron, and wood -tor of wood; 
onyx stones, and stones to be set, glistering stones, and of divers colours, 

all manner of precious stones, and marble stones in abundance. 

3. Moreover. because I have set my affection to the house of my God, I 
have of mine own proper good, ot gold and silver, which I have given to the 
house of my God, over and above all that I have prepared for the holy 


4. Even three thousand talents of gold, of the gold of Ophir, and seven 
thousand talents of refined silver, to overlay the Walls of the houses withal: 

5. The gold for things of gold, and thesilver for things. of silver, and for all 
manner of work to be made by, the hands of artificers. And who then is will- 
ding to consecrate his services this day unto the LORD? 

Shall I answer the question? Not these men who worship 
gold in Solomon’s privato jer aed or public palaces, but themen 
who honor both gold silver as the treasure which was 
brought by Solomon into the house of his Father. It was not 
brought there for the purpose of influencing commerce or dis- 
turbing the relations between labor and capital, but for the sake 
of the maintenance of the plan of salvation, temporal and spir- 
‘itual, which the Almighty God established there, and decreed 
that it should besustained by the volun cont:ibutions of the 
Jewish people, into which He accepted both gold and silver 
coin. - 

This young lady says, further: 

In the third, fourth, and fifth verses we find David's private contribution 
for the building of the temple 3.000 talents of the d ot hir and 7,000 
talents of refined silver “to overlay the walls of the houses withal.” In the 
seventh verse we have the contributions of the princes of the realm. of gold. 
5,000 talents ani 10,00 drams; of silver, 10,000 talents; of brass, 18. tal- 
ents; of fron, 100,000 talents. 


I will read the text of the sixth, seventh, and eighth verses: 

6. Then the chief of the fathers and princes of the tribes of Israel, and the 
— ese vie and of hundreds, with the rulers of the king's work, 
7. And gave tor the service of the house of God of gold five thousand talents 
‘and ten thousand drams, and of silver ten thousand talents, and of brass 

teen thousand talents, and one hundred thousand talents of fron. 
And they with whom precious stones were found gave them to the treas- 
ure of the house of the LORD, by the hand of Jehiel the Gershonite. 


I have another reference here, and ‘this is from the Book of 
Kings. When Solomon was preparing the decorations for the 
‘house of the Lord he went on to , ‘the following. After- 
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speaking of the pots, shovels, basins, etc., the places at which 
ey were manuf.ctured, and the material out of which they 
were manufactured, the Scriptures continue: 

48. And Solomon made all the vessels that unto the house of the 


pertained 
ree the altar of gold, and the table of gold, whereupon the shewbread 


2 before the oracle, with the flowers, and the lamps, and the tongs of 
oe.’ And the bowls, and the snuffers, and the basons. and the spoons, and 
the censers of pure gold: and the hinges of gold, both for the doors of the 
a mage the most holy place, and for the owe of the house, fo wil, of the 

So that Mr. Dana, who is now approaching, I am afraid, the 
end of his mortal career and must be very close to a final inter- 
view with the great guardian of the gate, St. Peter, seems tohave 
forgotten too much of the Scriptures. e speaks about silver be- 
inga mere commodity, thut silver stones and silver bricks were in 
the streets of Jerusalem, and, of course, he expects soon to find 
them in this shining abundance in the streets of the New Jerusa- 
lem. He forgot to mention anything about the hinges of the dvors 
and the like, and the snuiers and the trays of the holy house of 
the Lord being made also of pure gold. Gold, in that use, was 
also a.commodity. 

Gold and silver in all the Jewish economy, both religious and 
secular, kept pace and preserved parity with euch other. They 
were entirely iriendly. There was no demonetization of silver 
there, when the Lord received fromthe hands of Solomon these 
princely gifts into the treasure house of the temple. He never 
thought fit to reject the gift because Solomon had put upon Him 
a dishonest dollar, or anything like that. He wus entirely satis- 
fied to receive th» whole of the gift for these sacred purposes, 
without any question as to any margin between gold and silver. 
The question of parity did not seem to concern the Almighty 
when He was receiving from Solomon these great gifts for the 

urpose of carrying on the worship in His great temple and lay- 

g the foundations-of Chris 3 

he value of the princely contribution, says this young lady, 
is to be found in these facts: 


As nearly as we can reckon it, in those days 2 talent of gold was 10,000 


shekels, and a talent of silver 3,000 shekels; a gold shekel was 129 grains, a 
silver shekel was o grains. From those data the value of the contributions 
of silver for the Temple can e: be estimated; asilversheke!l being equal 
to about 60 cents of our money. nator MORGAN was not so far out of the 
way after all, and it is no wonder that none of the solons of Congress took 
exception to his statements. 


I rather resent thatlast remark of the young lady, because she 
does not seem to appreciate the fact that all the solons of Congress 
are thoroughly familiar with the Scriptures, There should not 
be any doubt about it. Whatever they may not know about 
gold or silver or any other little matter of that sort, they all 
are sup’ d to know the Scriptures; and whenever they fail to 
vindicate the Scriptures against misquotation it is only an act 
of forgetfulness. She should not impute to us, the solons of the 
Senate, that we do not understand the sacred Scriptures. That 
is the only criticism I find it necessary to make upon the stat2- 
ment of this excellent young lady. 

But, Mr. President, out of the mouths even of babes we are 
sometimes confounded in respect of matters which are very seri- 
ous; and when a Senator rises on this floor and undertakes to 
show that through the whole Divine economy, as it has been 
exhibited in the revelations—I speak of them in the sense of his- 
torical statements, which I receive as revelations from on high 
when it has been stated in these revelations time and again that 
there is no discrepancy between gold and silver as money metals, 
or in any other respect, as to their precious qualities, it seems a 
little absurd that the newspapers of the c untry should haul a 
Senator up and question him abqut matters of this kind when 
the evidence is so palpable before their eyes, and entirely avail- 
able if they had only seen proper to have devoted the slightest 
attention to the sub ect. 

Speaking of worship in the palaces of the kings instead of 
the house of the Lord, and of the glories with which they sur- 
rounded themselves to daze the worshipers, in which instances 
they always resorted. I believe, to the use of gold, we see how 
that sort of idolatry was condemned by the Almighty in.a very 
decisive mann r. The only specific object of idolatry, I believe, 
that the Israelites ever bowed down to and worshiped after they 
left Egyptian bondage was a calf made of gold. Their progeny 
up to this day. so far as I cın ascertain, are still worshiping at 
the same shrine—calves made of gold. They are usually calves; 
they hre usually men who have but one idea in the world, and 
that is the idea of accumulation by nursing at the udders of other 
people. They always find the greatest concentration of money 

wer that they possibiy can, that which yields the most, whether 
it is in diamonds or whether it is in gold. or whatever it may be 
for the time being. If silver to-day was 3 per cent higher in the 
market than gold, as it was in 1873 when the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] thought it had got too high and must be de- 


as, 
49. And the candlesticks of pure gold. five on the right d. and five on the 


1893. 
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monetized, these same worshipers would be found worshiping 
silver calves instead of gold calves. 

But this is a gold calf, the worship of which is now invoked. 
All the gold idolators of the present generation seem to have got 
that idea from the remaining members of the Hebraic family, 
and we are all unconsciously, I dare say, falling into the habit 
of worshiping the golden calf. Even Mr. Dana, with all his in- 

ence of pte Peel and certainly he is to be greatly admired 
for his m ‘nhood in dealing with all questions, particularly polit- 
ical questions, seems to have fallen in the common method in 
New York City of bowing down to these calves, who are set up 
there in the palaces of the money kings as household gods, and 
he goessofar that with all his arduous studies of divinity hemis- 
takes entirely the Scriptures on this question, and insists that 
because kings had golden palaces in Solomon’s time those palaces 
were the temples of the living God; and as the gold kings of to- 
day have their places, we must favor gold monometallism, gold 
and nothing else; and he imagines that this spirit pervades all 
the sanctuaries of New York City. He is mistaken about the 
orthodox churches of New York 8 I think all of them still 
admit that there is enough of value in silver and enough scrip- 
ture for it to be willing to receive it as a donation on a Sunday 
morning when they send around the hat. I have not heard of 
their re,ecting at any time any donation that came in the form 
of silver, or to dem md gold only, in token of their devotion to 
monometallism. Monometallism; "T must in‘orm the editor of 
the Sun, has not yet advanced so far into the creed of the Chris- 
tian churches, whether it has in the synagogue I do not know. 
I have not inquired about that. 
But, Mr. President, there is a great deal more in these sug- 
tions than mere humor. There are some very sad facts at the 
ttom of these assaults which are made upon men who desire 
to conform their conduct here to the experience of ages, as re- 
corded in the divine as well as in the secular history of the 
human family. We find our justification for holding on to the 
old landmarks in the sacred Scriptures as well as in the experi- 
ence of mankind, and we do not choose to abandon them at a 
moment's notice and upon the command of stand and deliver,” 
uttered by men who have in the Senate several ticular mat- 
ters on which they desire to form coalitions the other side 
of this Chamber. I think our [friends who have trusted usso 
long without having been deceived by us ought not to be in haste 
to condemn us when we are thus fortified on allsides, because we 
can notabandon ali thelessons of experience and contradict all 
history that we may follow them in a blind confidence that they 
are wiser than the sacred Scriptures, better than their fathers, 
and more honest than we believe we are. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions of Worcester, 
Mass., praying for the the so-called Geary Chinese 
law, so as to eliminate all features imperiling the interests of 
Americans in China; which was referred to the i on 
Foreign Relations. B 
Mr. PASCO 3 a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Jacksonville, „ praying for the repeal of the silver-purchas- 
ing clause of the so- Sherman law, and that immediate 2c- 
tion be taken on the repeal bill now pending in the Senate; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE. I present the petition of the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, assembled at its 
annual gathering at Richmond, Ind., having a membership of 
over 18,000, including congregations in Ohio, Michigan, Arkan- 
sas, and a, in which they state: i 

That, believing that justice between nations and toward individuals is 
based the highest standard of revealed truth, and belie that such 
a standard is contravenei toward China and the Chinese resident in the 
United States the law known as the Geary law. and that our ion as 
@ nation demands such action; therefore we request the al of said law, 

that such laws be enacted as will relieve all those who, under it, may 
have become subject to th- penalties of any of its provisions. 

These petitioners have anumber of missionaries at work in 
China. Th-y have built schools, homes, and hospitals in that 
empire, and they therefore pray for legislation in their behalf. 

I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on For- 

Relations. 
he motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society, representing 1,000,000 communicants in the 
United States, of Indianapolis, -, praying for the repeal of 
the so-called Geary Chinese law; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented a petition of the 
‘Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, Wis., signed by the presi- 
dent, F. H. Magdeburg, and the secretary, W. J. Langson, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Gallipolis, Onio, pragiog tor the speedy passage of the bill to re- 
peal the silver-purchasing clause of the act of July 14, 1890; 
which was ordered to lis on the table. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE pre ented a petision of the Board of Trade 
of Detroit, Mich., praying for the repeal of the silver-purehasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 3 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 1083) for the relief 
of the estate of John Ericcson; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 1084) to expunge from the 
records the charge of desertion against Jeremiah Sullivan, Com- 
pany F, Fourth New Hampshire Volunteers, and to grant him 
an honorable discharge; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

Mr. PASCO introduced a bill (S. 1085) granting a pension to 
John W. Matchett; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
5 Papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. NTON introduced a bill (S. 1085) to close alleys in 
square No. 751, in the city of Washington, D. C.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 1087) to amend the act 
of June 2, 1890; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAREY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1088) to valid- 
iate all outstanding soldiers’ additional homestead certificates, 
and for other purposes; wh ch was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Linds. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin introduced a bill (S. 1089) to 
restore Capt. Francis M. Gibson, United States Army, retired, 
to active service; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Mi itary Affairs. 

Mr. BERRY introduced a bill (S. 1090) for the relief of the 
heirs of William Wesley Turner, deceased, late of Sumter County, 
Ga., for the use and occupation of the house and farm of said 
William Wesley Turner. in said county and State, tho same hav- 
ing been taken charge of by the Union soldiers under proper 
authority and used as a stockade from about the year 1862 until 
the close of the year 1872, in which use und occupation the house 
and farm were practic lly destroyed; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S.1091) to empower Rober 
Adger and others to bring suit in the Court of Claims for rent 
alleged to be due them; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referved to the Committee on 


Mr. HARRIS. I introduce a bill at the request of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, which I ask may be twice 
read, and, with the accompanying letter from the Commission- 
ers. be referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The bili (S. 1092) for the relief of John W. Daniel was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Rainn ia, 

BULLION PURCHASES, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of October 2, 1893, a statement of the ag- 
gregate amount of silver bullion purchased under the act of July 
14, 1890, during the month of September, 1893, together with the 
cost thereof, the amount, date, und price of each purchase, and 
the name of the vendor, etc.; which, with the accompanying 
paper, was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE RULES. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to give notice that on Monday I shall 
offer the amendment to the rules which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESLDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Toamend Rule AV, clause 1, by adding: 

“And it-shall not be in order at any time for any Senator toread aspesch, 
either written or printed.” 

5 to amend Rule XII by adding at the end of clause 2 the following 


“nd when the Senate has refused to excuse a Senator from voting as 
herein provided. and such Senator still declines to vote the Cler« shall enter 
the name o such Senator on the Journal, and he shall be counted as pres ; 
ent for the purpose of a quorum.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will lie 
on the table and be printed. 

Mr. BUTLER. at resolution ought to go to the Committee 


on Rules. I think. I m ke tht motion. 

Mr. LODGE. I understood, under the rules, which I econ- 
sulted, that I could give notice of my purpose to oer an amend- 
ment to the rules, and that it was necessary to give such notice. 
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I simply give notice that on Monday I shall offer those amend- 
me 


nts. 
Mr. BUTLER. Oh! 
Mr, PLATT. That is right. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will lie 
on the table and be printed. 


Mr. STEWART. I send to the desk a notice which I ask to 
have read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The notice referred to will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Igive notice that on the next legislative day I will move for the adoption 
of an additional standing rule of the Senate. The proposed rule is con- 
tained in the follo resolution which is a part of this notice: 
ane That the following rule be added to and be a standing rule ot the 


ate: 

“Rule XLI. No Senator who is directly or indirect 
tional bank or in the stock of any national 
question affecting the coinage or issue of currency by the 
through the instrumentality of national banks.” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will lie 
on the table and be printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to give notice that, under the 
rules, I intend to submit an amendment to the rules of the Sen- 
ate, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


RULE —. When any bill or resolution reported from a 8 select 
committee is under consideration if a majority of the entire membership of 
the Senate submit a request in writing, through the Chair, that debate close, 
such paper shall be referred to the Committes on Rules, and it shall be the 
duty of said committee, within a period not exceeding five days from the 
date of said reference, to report an order naming a day and hour when a yote 
shall be taken, and action upon said report shall be had without amendment 
or debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment to the 
rules will lie on the table and bs printed. ? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, sometime since I gave notice of a 
simple amendment to the rules, which I desire to call up at the 
present time and submit afew remarks upon it. I will read the 
proposed amendment, and ask the attention of the Senate to it: 


Upon any roll call (other than one to expressly determins the presence of 
a quorum) Senator present who is paired with an absent Senator may 
announce such pair, and the fact of such presence and announcement shall 
be entered in the Journal, and the Senator so present and paired, but not 
voting, shall be counted as present, for the purpose of making a quorum on 
such roil call. 

The object of this amendment is Kery plain; itis for the pur- 
pose of simplifying and exp2diting the business of this body. It 
does not involve any question of parliamentary practice hereto- 
fore disputed; it does notinvolve the counting as present a Sen- 
ator who sitsin his seat and remains silent. That is another and 
altogether different question, which I hope may be brought to 
the attention of the Senate later. 

This question involves this simple ee A bill, a joint reso- 
lution, or other resolution, is under discussion, a vote is desired 
to be had upon it, the roll is called, Senators answer to their 
names. A Senaior’s name is called; he rises and announces a 
pair with an absent Senator, and what he says upon the ques- 
tion is entered in the record of this body, the record of the de- 
bates, the record of the proceedings, but it is not entered in 
the Journal. Therefore we have this spectacle presented: A 
Senator is here, he rises and addresses the President, the Pres- 
ident aes Sree him, he does not make a statement that he is 
not here, but he simply presents the question that he is here; 
that he has a pair with an absent Senator, and for that reason 
he prefers not to vote or declines to vote. What I desire is, that 
the fact of his presence, the fact of his making the application, 
should be entered in the Journal, so that his presence shall be 
counted for what it is actually worth. It facilitates the business 
of the Senate, 

Senators, it is utterly absurd to have a Senator present and 
make a motion pertaining to the very vote on the roll call in 
question, and then that Senator is deemed in law and parlia- 
mentary procedure to be absent. 

This question has been brought to the attention of the Senate 
heretofore; but last evening particularly was the question pre- 
sented. A roll call was had for the purpose of determining the 
presence ofa quorum. Forty-eight Senators answered to their 
names. They were here ready to transact the business of this 
body. Then in a moment afterwards a roll call was had upon 
the then pending question. What did it disclose? 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to 
say that those who were paired were not here to transact busi- 
ness. 

Mr. HILL. I decline to yield to the Senator at present. 

Mr. STEWART. I would say that 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. STEWART. No matter how long the session continued 
those Senators could not be counted. 

Mr. HILL. I said they were here to transact the business of 


ly interested in sor na 
bank shall vote upon any bill or 
overnment or 


the Senate. For what purpose did they answer to their names, 
unless it was to transact the business of the Senate? There may 
have been some Senators who were here not for the purpose of 
transacting the business of the Senate, but for the avowed and 
open purpose of obstructing the business of the Senate. Per- 
haps the Senator from Nevada is entitled to that amendment of 
my remarks, but I prefer to say that 48 Senators were here for 
the purpose of transacting the business of the Senate, and for 
that purpose they loyally responded to their names and dis- 
charged their oath of office. 

Ina moment, as I was saying, the roll call was made on the 
pending question; 39 Senatorsanswered to their names and voted 
“yea” or “nay.” The remainder were paired. They were 

resent and they announced their pairs he record of the de- 

tes of this body shows that they were paired. The Journal, 
which I hold in my hand, of course does not disclose the fact, 
because it has not been the custom to enter the fact of pairing 
in the Journalitself. Therefore, we proceeded to do what? We 
proceeded to instruct the Sergeant-at-Arms to notify absent Sena- 
tors, for the purpose of bringing in a quorum when, in truth and 
in fact, at that very moment there was a quorum in the body, 
and the record showed the fact. 

My amendment involves nothing which has been disputed here- 
tofore; it involves no technical questions about which there has 
been much discussion. It simply presents this matter for amend- 
ment and reform much needed in our rules. 

I have been unable to see any possible objection to this simple 
amendment. Other Senators may desire to go further; Iam not 
dis to do so now. I can see no reason why, when a Senator 
prefers not to vote on account of the custom or courtesy of pairs, 
which has existed in this body, the fact that he makes the re- 
qoh the fact that the Senate out of courtesy excuses him in 

eference to this custom of pairs—which I am not disposed to 
abrogate, but disposed to continue—shall be entered in the Jour- 
nal, and that part of the record of the proceedings of this body 
shall correctly state the truth. That is all. 

Mr. MANDERSON. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New York a question. I ask it, being in sympathy with what 
he seems to desire, and yet having in my own mind very much 
difficulty in finding a way of reaching the result he suggests. 
Do I understand the Senator, where a vote by yeas and nays en- 
tered 1 — the journals shall disclose the lack of a quorum, that 
those who are present and paired may be counted to make the 
quorum of the yea-and-nay vote? 

pe HILL. The Senator has hit the nail upon the head ex- 
actly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Let me ask the Senator one further ques- 
tion. There are certain provisions of the Constitutten which re- 
quire that a two-thirds vote of this body shall be needed for 
action. For instance, after the President has vetoed a bill origi- 
nating in the Senate and it is returned to the Senate, the ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass, the objections of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding?” The Constitution requires that 
on a yea-and-nay vote two-thirds of those voting shail be re- 

uired to pass the bill. Does the Senator think that in a case of 
that sort, or in the case of a treaty, where by yea-and-nay vote 
two-thirds is always required to ratify a treaty, that those present 
paired, but not voting yea or nay, could be counted to make the 
two-thirds? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator Saris gt oe my position. My 
amendment does not contemplate that a Senator shall bə com- 
pelled to vote if he does not see fit to vote; it does not contem- 
plate that a Senator shall be placed upon the Journal as votin, 
at all unless he sees fit. Of course, if a majority vote is require 
to pass a bill by yeas and nays, we can not enter the fact thata 
Senator voted yea or voted nay if he does not vote atall. That 
isa different question. Inthe very case supposed by the Senator, 
of course the yeas and nays must show whether a majority 
voted 

Mr. MANDERSON. Two-thirds. 

Mr. HILL. The yeasand nays must show whether two-thirds 
voted; but the Constitution requires that for the purpose of over- 
riding a vetothere shall be a majority of all the Senators elected 
to vote for the billor resolution, but two-thirds of those present, 
then I say that for the ent ped of showing that the two-thirds 
were present this rule would apply. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The contitutional provision is not that 
two-thirds of the Senate shall be present, but that a majority 
constituting a quorum shall be present, and then that two-thirds of 
those present, constituting a quorum, shall vote. My question 
is, can you count a Senator who is present but not voting, being 


Mr. HILL. For what purpose? 
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Mr. MANDERSON. For the purpose of increasing the num- 
DERA is required to vote—two-thirds—and yet not entered as 
voting. ; 

Mr HILL. Not enter them as voting, of course. 

0 BUTLER. By permission of the Senator from New 
York—— 

Mr. HILL. Very well. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska if he 
thinks the changes inthe rules suggested by the Senator from 
New York would be fair to absent Senators? The object of a 
pair, as I have emys understood, is to preserve the status in 
the Senate as it would exist if the absent Senator were present. 
Being absent, it would seem to me very unfair to the absent Sen- 
ator to count his pair for any purpose. 

Mr. MANDERSON. So it seems to me; and there are these 
practical difficulties in the way of the adoption of the proposed 
rule, 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. I think I have made myself understood to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I am not here contending that, for 
any purpose or in any contingency, a Senator under this proposed 
amendment to the rules is to be counted as voting. That is clear. 
I disclaim any such idea or any such intention. I say, wherever 
a quorum is required, wherever the presence of a certain number 
of Senators is required, whether a majority or two-thirds, where 
the simple point is, not how many votes are polled, and not how 
many Senators answer to their names, but how many are present, 
we have a right, under our rules, and it is perfectly proper to be 
determined by our own rules, in what manner their presence 
shall be ascertained. 

Mr. HOAR. May I have the attention of the Senator, as this 
is a very interesting subject, and most of the Senate are busying 
themselves, I believe and hope, with the solution of the problem 
with which the Senator from New York is dealing? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. I put my question not in the way of cavil or ob- 
jection, but piney. in the way of getting light. 

The Constitution says, not that a 1 shall be present, but 
that a majority of each House shall constitute a quorum to do 
business. Therefore, my question is whether the Senator thinks 
that the Senate can do business when, under another constitu- 
tional provision, the vote is recorded and it appears by that rec- 
ord of the yeas and nays that it is not a quorum which is doing 
that business? Suppose the whole Senate were in its seat for 
twelve hours consecutively and should direct the fact to be en- 
tered on the Journal that from morning till night for twelve 
hours we were every one here, could a bill, under the Constitu- 
tion, pass the Senate with any validity on which it was recorded 
that less than a quorum took part in doing that business? If I 
maks my question clear I should like to have the Senator an- 
awer it. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the Senator perfectly; and he will 
allow me to make this suggestion in answer thereto: The Con- 
stitution does not specify any particular method of keeping the 
Journal, but simply that a journal of the proceedings shail 
kept. Thatisall. There is nothing in the Constitution, noth- 
ing in the law which states that the only method of determining 
ae presence or absence of a quorum is the calling of the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator let me, if I can, put this into 
the form of a vote being taken? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. It requires 43 Senators to make a quorum and do 
business. If I understand the Senator’s proposed rule—and he 
is seeking something which nearly all of us wish to see accom- 
plished, I take it—this might be the result: Upon any ques- 
tion, say there are 20 yeas and 19 nays; 39inall. Five pairsare 
announced by 5 Senators. Under the Senator’s proposed rule, 
the 5 Senators announcing pairs would be added to the 39 who 
appear upon the yeas and nays, making 44, or one more than a 

uorum, 

* Then the Senator would have the result, that upon any ques- 
tion, grave, important, or otherwise, the record would show that 
39 Senators had voted one way or the other, 20 upon one side and 
19 upon the other, and that the measure or the amendment was 
passed by it being recorded that 5 Senators who had not voted 
were added to the 39 present, making 44, and those 5 Senators 
being paired by agreement with Senators who were absent, un- 
der long settled and undisputed practice, did not vote and an- 
nounced to the Senate that they did not vote, but that they 
would have voted were it not for the pairs, that one would 
have voted against and one would have voted for—it makes no 
difference, I take it, whichever way the Senator announced his 
vote, for oragainst—if he is present he isadded to the number. 

Now, is the Senator, who I know is conservative in his in- 
stincts, prepared to go as far as that and to have the record show 


a quorum made up in that way of a certain number of Senators 
who not tis do not vote, but announce that they do not vote, 
and yet shall be counted and it shall appear that less than a ma- 
jority of half the Senate have carried a question? If the Sena- 
tor is prepared to go to that extent, then we understand just 
what he wants. f 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. Let me answer. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator go that extent? 

Mr. HILL. Whiledisclaiming any particular desire to be con- 
servative upon this question, I am prepared to go just exactly to 
that length, and the Senator has stated it better than I could 
state it myself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to suggest to the Senator from 
New York that the precise condition of affairs which has been 
so eloquently stated by my friend from Maine [Mr. HALE], and 
also by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], occurred in 
the House of Representatives in the Fifty-first Congress con- 
stantly. Many bills wera passed by that body where a certain 
number of members voted yea“ and a certain number of mem- 
bers voted nay,“ and the number of members voting was less 
than a majority of the whole House, it appearing upon the Jour- 
nal that certain other members were present and not voting, and 
that rule of the House of Representatives of the . Con- 
gress has been declared to be constitutional and valid by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. ` 

Mr. HILL. Iwas coming to that directly when I submitted 
to be interrupted. I do not know that the Senator from Maine 
assumes any surprise that I should be willing to go so far. I 
should not go that far even for the purpose of expediting the busi- 
ness of the Senate, if any Senator here could point me toasingle 
clause of the Constitution which says expressly or impliedly that 
the only method by which we can determine the presence of a 
quorum is by the calling of the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HALE. May I ask the Senator a question right there? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr, HALE. Asa matter of course, the reaching of a quorum 
is the desideratum in all these troubles; but does the Senator 
think the better method of reaching a quorum would be to count 
the Senators who are present and announce a and state that 
they can not vote by reason of that pair and are offset by absent 
Senators, or to count Senators who are actually present in per- 
son and not voting at all? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Lam not without a record upon 
that last question, but I prefer not to discuss it now. I think I 
see it coming in the very near future. It will be an important 
question to be presented to this body. I never have doubted the 
power of this body or of any other parliamentary body, in the 
absence of an express rule upon the subject, for the purpose of 
making a quorum to count a member as present who absolutel: 
remains in his seat and declines to vote; but I have avoid 
bringing that question here now. Thatis one of the questions 
sought to be presented by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
VILAS] for the last two days. Let us take up one thing at a 
time. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator thinks that those Senators who are 
present and announce their pairs make a class that should be 
taken first and dealt with before Senators who are present and 
have no pairs. I do not know but the Senator is right. 

Mr. H I will tell the Senator the reason for it. It is be- 
cause in one instance the Senator sits in his seat and remains 
absolutely quiet. That involves another question as to the 
power of the Senate over that particular Senator, as to what it 
ean do inr to him; whether he has or has nota ht to 
remain here and refuse to take part in the business of this y: 
and at the same time for other purposes bə considered present. 
1 ho romatns in his seat the Sergeant-at-Arms can not be sent 

or him. 

Suppose a Senator were absent; yousend the Sergeant-at-Arms 
for him; thatofticer brings him in and reports that he has brought 
in the absent Senator. When the absent Senator, according to 
the return filed here, is shown in law to be present, then he is 
called upon to vote, but he remains silent. I regard that as a 
different question from this, because here there is no effort upon 
the part of the Senator to be absent; he does not desire to be con- 
sidered as absent; he expresses a desire to vote, and usually an- 
nounces which way he would vote; but simply out of courtesy to 
an absent Senator he announces the fact that he is present, and 
that the other Senator is absent, and that fact is entered upon 
the Journal. 

J bring up this question because it is so clear, it seems to me, 
so reasonable, and so proper, that I do not think there ought to 
be avy sort of objection to it. 

Upon the other question, as the Senator from Maine well 
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If there is any- 
thing in the constitutional question I have not heard it invoked 
by anyone here, but simply hinted at by the Senator from Mas- 
sachuseits [Mr. HOAR]. there is anything in the constitu- 
tional question, if there is a lawyer in this body who has any 
confidence in that question, it could have been considered in 
connection with the bills, to which the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] has referred, by the Fifty-first 
Congress, undder a rule which allowed ths question to be pre- 
sented more clearly than it has presented itself now, so far as 
the constitutional question is concerned. 

Here there is no question of constitutionality involved. You 
might say that it isa simple question of bookkeeping; a simple 
question of keeping the reco.ds. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say to the Senator there 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. I think what he has just said discloses to my 
mind the best re son for his amendment. He is seeking, first, 
the class of Senators who have not been resisting to help make 
a quorum;: he is seeking to relieve Senators of the burden of 
their pairs. He finds, as in the figures which I have given, five 
Senators who are not resisting, who do not decline to vote, who, 
by reason of their agreements, are dis :bled from voting, and he 
is seeking. not to force them, butto relieve them and give them, 
so far as he can, an opportunity of helping to do business. I 
think there is great force in that. 

One reason which 13 it force is that the practice of pairs 
if the Senator will allow me; I do not want to interrupt him 
has become by e very burdensome and has gone far beyond 
what was or ly contemplated. The old way was to pair 
upon great questions and to regard the pairs so that the balanca 
would be rape pays in the mak>-upof the Senite. After a time 
the prac of pairing generally obtained, and it has become the 
practice for a Senator having a general pair to announce that 
pair upon every question, to the great obstruction of business, 
when the absent Senator, even on an unimportant question of a 
recess or adjournment, would not regard the question as having 
anything to do with his pair. 

1 long had a pair with the late Senator from Kentucky, Mr. 
Beck, who used to siy to me, If any question comes up on 
which I am op to you, vote as you havea mind to; I leave 
it to your own judgment, discretion, and good sense about vot- 
ing or announcing our r.” But that is not the way things 
are usually done now. The Senate has found many a time that 
its whole business has been obstructed because this practice of 
pairing has thwarted everything. Tue S nator from New York 

trying to reiieve it, and I think he is right in that regard. 

Mr. BUTLER. is not that the general practice now in re; 
to pairs? A certain umount of discretion is left with a Senator 
who remains in the Chamber, so that the absent Senator can be 
protected. It seems to me that is the practice now. 

Mr. HALE. I donotthink thatisthepractice. Ithinkevery 
day here we are found lacking a quorum because Senators feel 
that they do not dare to vote on any question whatever on ac- 
count of having an absolute pair. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me that if the rule of the Senator 
from New York were adopted it would break up pairs. 

Mr. HILL. It would tend largely to that. 

Mr. BUTLER. The practice of pairing tends largely to the 
convenience of absent Senators. Take, for instance, my friend 
from Coorg who sits on my left [Mr. COLQUITT], who is phys- 
ically disabled from spending much time in the Senate. It 
might be very unjust to him at some time to hive his pair vote. 
I submit that usually the question is left to the discretion of the 
Senator who remains in the Senate whether he will protect the 
rights of the absent Senator. 

r. HALE, I su the Senator from New York has in 
this matter contemplated, and perhaps with satisfaction, that 


enone, Shere has been considerable dispute. 


the old practice of puiring would be broken up. 

Mr. HILL. I have not contemplated that. It is not neces- 
sary to go so far. I do not regard that any Senator has a right 
to remain away from this body, and by some private understand- 


with a Senator who is hereto preventa quorum of this body. 
Ido not understind that, asa matter of right, he should insist 
upon any such privilege. It is the duty of all Senators to bə 
present and p ticipate in our proceedings. Of course we rec- 
ognize the fact that occasionally Senators must bə absent; it is 
inevitable. Necessary absences on account of sickness, busi- 
ness, etc., must occur. All that un absent Senator has a right 
to do, it se ms to me, in justice to those who remain here dur- 
ing the heat and the burden of the day. is that his pair shall 
not vote upon a C That is coming. The 
simple motive is to offset vote by the vote of another Sena- 
tor. That is all. 


What is the practical effect? I know that there has grown up 
here a custom, left to the discretion and honor of Senators, that 


occasionally they break a pair for the purpose of onasan a 
uorum. That leads to trouble: that leads to the exercise of a 
iscretion which it is often hard to exercise upon proper lines. 

I have seen measures carried here upon a close vote when Sena- 
tors are tempted to break their piirs for the purpose of consti- - 
tuting a quorum, For instance. suppose that a question should 
be so close that the vote of a senator whe is paired would deter- 
mine the whole 1 how unjust that would be to the absent 
Senator. I think the best way is simply to adopt the rule | have 
proposed. Then every Senator when he states hie pair goes 
upon the record as being present; tha absent Senstor understands 
it: and it is perfectly fair all round, It prevents the disputes 
which occur, which are’ unfortun te and unpleasant. In my 
gues there can be no reasonable objection to the rule as I huve 
offered it. 

As Thavesaid, there is nothing on the question of pairing in the 
rules, The practice is simply tolerated; it is simply recognized; 
it is simply an excuse why a Senator does not vote in accordance 
with the rulesof this body. Let us make our rules as little bur- - 
densome to us as possible. 

Therefore, to resume what I was saying, there is no constitu- 
tional question here involved. Our bills must be perfectly legal 
which we pass here by-a majority vote if the presence of a quo- 
rum is ascertained by counting both tha Senators who vote and 
those who are present and stute their pairs or those who ask to 
be excused from voting. 

Then there is no constitutional question involved. It becomes 
simply a question of the manner in which we shall keep our own 
Journal as a matter of propria w for the purpose of prot-cting 
pana in emergencies and sometimes upon a clos3 question abso- 

utely determining a vote. It seems tə me the proposed rule 
avoids all complicated questions involving other matters about 
which disputes are suggested. It seems to me that this body in 
justice to itself, for the purpose of expediting its business, ought 
to adopt this amendment to its rules, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to utter one sentence 
in explanation? . 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. I only wish to say that I merely put the ques- 
tion to the Senator from New York. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as expressing an opinion in opposition to his upon the ques- 
tion. I put the quest on for the sake of eliciting the view ot the 
Senator from New York upon it. 

Mr. HILL. I so understood. 

Mr. HOAR. I think if his rule shall turn out, in the opinion 
of the Senate, to be 133 and constitutional, it will have a 
very great effect in breaking up what is an obstruction to our 
busin ss; that is, making pairs at a nightsession or during some 
exciting business merely for the very slight temporary conven- 
ience of the members of this body. 

The practice of the Senate in regard to night sessions is very 
well described in Cowper's celebrated fable of the birds, where 
he says: 

n 
And each pair Bo gen) 

Senators make their pairs, and then go to the sofas in their 
committee rooms. 

Mr. HILL. Theabsurdity of this rule was witnessed last night 
between 11 and I2 O clock, upon the announcement that upon or- 
dinary political questions the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SMITH] is paired with the Senator from Id ho [Mr. DUBOIS]. 
The record of your proceedings showed that both Senators were 
present. We were p ing on a question of excusing the 
Senator from Idaho. The record he was present; the 
record showed the Senator from New Jersey was present; and 
when the name of the Senator from Idaho was called he remained 
silent, although he was here, and the very question was being 
determined as to what should be done about remaining silent. 
While that was pending, the nime of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey was called, and out of courtesy to the Senator from Idaho he 
preferred not to vote. There we have a spectacle presented of 
two Senators present in this body, the record showing that they 
were here, and neither of them voting out of deference to a cus- 
tom which it is said has existed here for a long time. 

Mr. VOORHEES. 1 move that the Senate do now proceed to 
the consideration of House bill No. 1. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Sevator from Indiana allow me to 
say a word to the Senator from New York? 

r. VOORHEES. I yie.d to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to ask the Senator from New York a 
question. If the rule he recommends should be adopted, this 
state of case would be possible: Suppose that the e are 45 Sena- 
tors upon this floor, which would be two more than a quorum as 
the Senate is at presen: constituted, and suppose 30 of those 45 
Senators are paired with 30 absent Senators. We call the roll 
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a ing bill, 10 Senators vote yea“ and 5 Senators vote 


u 
hay, and 30 Senators announce their with 30 absent Sena- 
tors. Would the Senator from New York think that it was 
proper that a bill under such circumstances should be regarded 
as having passed the Senate and become a law? 

Mr. HILL. Upon the question as to the numberof votes that 
the bill ought to receive 1 can see no reason why it should not. 
Is there anything in the Constitution which provides the exact 
number of votes a bill shall receive? 2 

Mr. HARRIS. I have not presented a constitutional question, 
nor have I undertaken to discuss that phase of the matter; but 
certainly the case I have put might happen if the Senator's rule 
should be adopted. The question 1 put him is, if it should be 
adopted whether he thinks it would be wise or safe? 

r. HILL. Ido. If 30-odd Senators in this body prefer to re- 
main silent, as they do here atevery single session of the Senate, 
and 13 Senators 9 vote and there is no negative vote, 
why should not the bill be passed? I can see no reason. The 
Senators who are present have the right to vote; they are here: 
they can vote if they desire, and if no constitutional question is 
involved, of course 13 to nothing is the vote. I can see no reason 


against it. 

Mr. CULLOM. Task the Senator a question? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Idecline to yield further in the interest of 
the pending business if I am recognized by the Chair, as I un- 
derstand lam. This is a profitable and a useful discussion, and 
I have listened toit with interest, but I conceive it to be my duty 
to move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill No. 1. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator not allow morning business 
to be presented? 

Mr. VOORHEES. No. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business has not 
closed. The Senator from Indiana was recognized, and he has de- 
elin d to yield further. The question is upon the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES, I thought the morning business was con- 


uded. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is not con- 


uded. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then the discussion which has been pro- 
ceeding was somewhat premature,I think. I yield for morning 
business, and for nothing else. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the dis- 
cussion was by un inimous consent, a little in advance of the close 


cl 


of morning business. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Very well. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


a resolution coming over from a previous day, submitted by the 
Senator from Le gh beer DOLPH]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I rise to a 1 50 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Senator from Colorado will 
state his liame inquiry. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. have no desire to change the order of 
business or in the slightest degree obstruct the orderly conduct 
of business which is desired by the Senator from Indiana, but I 
was under the impression that the resolution which has been 
under consideration was morning business. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. HILL] had given notice of a proposed amend- 
ment to the rules, and I had supposed that during the first two 
hours of the session of the Senate such morning business should 
be considered, and that the Senator from Indiana, unless by 
unanimous consent, could not obtrude the consideration of the 
mesure which he has moved to take up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Colorado that the discussion was without objection, and by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BUTLER. The resolution was up by right. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Was not the resolution before the Senate 
by right? Was it not morning business? 

Mr. BUTLER. It was morning business, and it had a perfect 
right to be proceeded with. 

r. WOLCOTT. It was morning business; and I propose to 
read for the consideration of the President the following, under 
Rule VII: 

2. Until the morning business shall have been concluded, and so announced 
from the Chair, or until the hour of 1 o’clock has arrived, no motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any bill, resolution. ORON of a committes, or 
other subject the Calendar shall be entertained by the Presiding OMcer 
unless by unanimous consent. 

Until the hour of 2 o’clock arrives this business takes prece- 
dence of the bill which has been under consideration or anything 
else except by unanimous consent. 

I had supposed that the resolution of the Senator from New 
York was legitimate morning business and that the discussion, 
instead of having taken place by unanimous consent, had taken 
place as a matter of right. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Ido not question fho get lees of the reso- 
lution of the Senator from New York or his discussion of it. I 
thought myself it belonged to morning business, but I thought 
on the conclusion of his remarks, that the morning business 

been concluded. It seems that I was mi informed. I know that 
there is some morning business yet to be transacted, and I yield 
to it. Iam holding the floor now and yielding to any Sen tor 
who has morning business to transact, but not to Creda ng else. 
As soon as the morning business is concluded, I make the 
motion to proceed to the consiaeration of the regular order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following biils: 

A bill H. R.2799) to provide for the time and place of holding 
the terms of the United States circuit and district courts in the 
State of South Dakota; and 

A bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section numbered 2324 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to mining claims. 

The also announced that the House requested the re- 
turn of the joint resolution (S. R. 33) authorizing the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library to grant the privilege of drawing books 
from the Library to the chief justice and associate justices of the 
court of appeals of the District of Columbia. = 


USE OF LIBRARY FOR COURT OF APPEALS. 


Mr. HARRIS. Iask the Chair to lay before the Senate at 
this time the House resolution asking for the return of a joint 
resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senatea 
resolution from the House of Representatives; which will be 


read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. HARRIS. Task thatan order be made that the joint reso- 
lution be returned to the House of Representatives, in accordance 
with its request. 

Mr. HOAR. I inquire where that resolution is now? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is in the custody of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought it had gone over to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. . 

Mr. HARRIS. No, it is here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the order re- 
quested by the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and the order is agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred as indicated below: 

A bill (H. R.2799) to provide for the time and place of holding 
the terms of the United States circuit and district courts in the 
State of South Dakota—to the Committee on the Judiciary; and 

A bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section numbered 2324 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to mining claims— 
to the Committes on Mines and Mining. 


ATTENDANCE OF ABSENT SENATORS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. DOLPH 
October 13, 1893, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committes on the Judiciary be, and they are hereby, 
directed to inquire and report ta the Senate, at as early a day as practicable, 
whetber clause 3 of Rule V of the rules of the Senate is sucha compliance 
with the requirements of section 5 of Article I of the Constitution as to the 
manner in which the attendance of absent me may be compelled. as 
to authorize less than a quorum of the Senate when in session to compel the 
attendance of absent members. and whether a direction by the Senate. less 
than a quorum being present. to the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate to com- 
pel the attendance of absent members, as provided for in said third clause 
authorize him to use force, if necessary, in bringing absent senators to the 
5 0 ecessary, N en rs e 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, does that resolution contemplate 
committing that inquiry to the Judiciiry Committee? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ido not yieid the floor for the pu 
yeas | that or any other resolution. I have not yie 
foor at all except for the transaction of morning b ess. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely put a question for informa.ion as to 
what the resolution pro k 8 

Mr. VOORHEES. 1 wil hear it, but I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator yields for morning business, and 
this comes in as morni g business as a matter o: right. 

The VICE-PRESIDEN T. The Chair willstate to the Senator 


of 
ed the 
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from Indiana that the resolution just reported is part of the 
morning business coming over from a previous day, and under 
the rules has been laid bafore the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Am [entitled to have my question answered? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hear the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. The question is, whether the resolution which 
has been read from the desk is a resolution committing that in- 
quiry to the Judiciary Committee? : 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is so advised. 

Mr. HALE. Let the resolution be again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution of Mr. DOLPH. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator who 
introduced that resolution, and I call it to the attention of the 
Senate, if it is the purpose to wipe out the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections altogether? The Judiciary Committee is 
crowded, loaded with business always. It is the constant com- 
plaint—not a just complaint, but one sometimes haying very 

lausible reasons for being made—that the Judiciary Committee 
is the tomb of subjects committed to it, because that committee 
ean not reach them in time. 

I can speak . on this matter. I am the senior mem- 
ber of both those committees. I have been myself chairman of 
both those committees, and I suppose there is no im ropriety in 
saying that the Committee on Privileges and Elections, as now 
constituted, is made up of as able men—I except myself—and of 
men as fit to deal with the great and important subjects of the 
perego of the Senate and of elections as any committee of 
this , the Judiciary Committee not excepted. 

Mr. CULLOM. An 
tee are on the other. 

Mr. HOAR. The chairman of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary [Mr. PuGH] is on the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions; the colleague of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] 
is on the Committee on Privileges and Elections; the colleague 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE}], who is absent from 
the body, I may say, disagreeing with him, as Ido on so many 

ints, is one of the most accomplished juristsand constitutional 

wyers in this coun He is a member of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Gray], who was prominently spoken of at one time for the great 
office of Chief Justice of the United States, is on that commit- 
tee. I donotsee, for one, why it should be wiped outof existence 
by referring these subjects to any other committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. I did not suppose the subject pertained to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections: but I shall modify my 
resolution by . „the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions” in place of the Committee on the Judiciary,” as the 

Senator takes exception to it as it stands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 
The question is upon agreeing to the resolution as modified. 
The resolution as m ed was agreed to. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Has morning business closed? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I should like to ask what became of the 
resolution for the proposed change of the rules submitted by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. HILL]. I suggest that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The resolution will go over. Perhaps 
somebody may want to say something about it. It can be called 
upagain. Inow renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
3 thereon, and for other purposes,” the pending question 
being on the substitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS. With the permission of the Senator from In- 
diana, I should like to offer an amendment. I shall ask but a 
moment. I believe it comes under the head of motions and res- 
olutions. 

Mr. VOORHEES. 

Mr. PERKINS. A few days since I gave notice of my inten- 
tion at the proper time to offer an amendment to House bill No. 
1. With the permission of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], I 
have taken from their pro amendments two sections and 


three or four members of one commit- 


I yield to the Senator. 


added them to my intended amendment. I ask that the amend- 
ment 8 pruon for the information of the Senate. 
2 


The RESIDENT. The amendment intended to be 


proposed by the Senator from California will be printed, in the 
absence of objection. 
Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas will sus- 
nd for a moment. The Chair would like the attention of the 


mate. 

At the time of the adjournment last evening the Senate was 
dividing upon a question submitted by the Chair to the Senate, 
Shall the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS], for the reasons as- 
signed by him, be excused from voting? Upon a roll call the 
fact was disclosed that no quorum was present. The Chair gain 
submits to the Senate the question upon which there was a roll 
call, Shall the Senator from Idaho, for the reasons assigned b 
him, be excused from voting? The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. PEFFER. Before that is done I wish to interpose a re- 
quest for unanimous consent with reference to this matter. The 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] wishes to submit some re- 
marks to the Senate upon the pending bill, but on account of the 
poor condition of the Senator's health he is not able to endure 
the strain of along-continued effort. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the proceedings pending at the hour of adjourn- 
ment yesterday may be temporarily laid aside, in order that I 
may yield the floor to the Senator from Nevada for a short time 
and resume it when he shall desire to suspend his remarks, if 
there be no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I feel it to be my duty to object to the re- 
quest. There will be no debate on the pending question and 
can be none. It will only take a few minutes to the roll. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection, and the Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. I do not know how 
he would vote on this question if present, and therefore I with- 
hold my vote. 7 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). On the question 
before the Senate yesterday evening I voted. There is some 
doubt as to whether my pair with the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. HANSBROUGH] governs on this question; but to avoid all 
possible mistake I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH (when hisname wascalled). Having changed my 
pair from the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] to the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. MARTIN], I feel at liberty to 
now vote on this question. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], as announced last night. 
Unless my vote is necessary in order to make a quorum, I shall 
oe my vote. I should vote ‘nay ” on this question if not 

ired. 

Pr The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DANIEL (after having voted in the affirmative). Before 
the result is announced I beg to state that I am paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. [had not observed that 
he was not present when I voted, and unless some Senator knows 
how he would vote I shall withdraw my vote. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam informed by Senators who sit about me— 
though I have not looked at the RD to verify it—that the 
Senator from Washington ona former vote precisely of the same 
character voted Syon 

Mr. DANIEL. Then, I think I am justified in voting, and I 
shall allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Bate, George, Perkins, Teller, 
Berry. Irby, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Power, Vest, 
al). Jones, Nev. Pugh, Walthall, 
Cameron, Kyle, Wolcott. 
Cockrel, Martin, Roach, 
Coke, Morgan, Shoup, 
Daniel, Peffer, tewart, 
NAYS—37. 
Aldrich, Faulkner, Hoar, uay, 
Allison, Frye, Lindsay, Sherman, 
Blackburn, Gallinger, * Smith. 
Brice, Gibson, McMillan, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, Gorman, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Carey, Gray, Manderson, Washburn. 
ae pee hipa te, Lu. 
a wiley, u x 
Dixon, Hi; Platt, 
Dolph, Hill Proctor, 
NOT VOTING—19. 
Allen, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
en, Hansbrough, Morrill, Vilas, 
er, Palmer, White, Cal. 
Coiquitt, SUES Pasco, Wilson. 
bois, Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho is not ex- 
cused. 

The Chair will now announce the result of the vote on the 
question, Shall the paper submitted by the Senator from Kan- 
sas be read at the Secretary’s desk?” 

Mr. GRAY. I rise to a question of order. After the announce- 
ment of the result of the vote should not the name of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho be called to give him an opportunity to conform 
to the decision of the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The name of the Senator from 
Idaho will be called. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. DUBOIS, to which there 
was no response. 

Mr. HOAR. Has the result of the vote been announced? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It has not. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask if I am recorded as voting? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon which vote? 

Mr. HOAR. On the vote the Chair is about to announce. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote has not been announced. 
The Chair will state to the Senator that this is the vote upon 
which there was a roll call last evening. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire that my name be called so that I may 


vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The name of the Senator from 
Massachusetts will be called. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. HOAR. 

Mr. HOAR. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I desire to vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The name of the Senator from 
Maine will be called. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. HALE. 

Mr.HALE. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iask that my name be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The name of the Senator from 
Rhode Island will be called. 

The KESSI called the name of Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. VANCE. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. I wish to 
know if it is in order for Senators to be permitted to vote after 
the announcement of the result without unanimous consent? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has not announced the 
roma of the note, the Chair will state tothe Senator from North 

arona, 

Mr. VANCE. The Chair announced the vote, and said the 
Senator from Idaho was not excused. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so announced. The 
Chair will now announce the result of the vote upon which 
Senators have just voted. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I merely rise to say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that my request was to have my name 
called that I might vote. I claim it was my right to vote on the 
main question, the result of the vote not having been declared. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has not announced the 
result of that vote. The Chair will 

Mr. BUTLER. What is the vote? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote, the Chair will announce, 
is upon the motion that the paper sent to the Secretary's desk 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER]should be read. Upon 
that the yeas are 18 and the nays are 22. 

The yeas and nays are as follows: 


~YEAS—18. 
Allen, Cullo: Manderson, Roach, 
Allison, Daniel, Martin, uire, 
Bate, Dixon, Mitchell, Wis. althall. 

5 Faulkner, Pasco, 

Blackburn, Hunton, Perkins, 

NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Hawley, McPherson, Smith, 

0. Hil, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Gibson, Hoar, imer, Washburn, 
Gorman, Y, Platt, White, La. 
Gray, ore ay, 

Hale, McMillan, om, 

NOT VOTING—47. 
Ailison, Davis, Jones, Ney. Shoup, 
Brice, Dolph, <yle, Stewart, 
Butler, Dubois, Mills, Stockbr: „ 
Caffery, George, Mitchell, Oregon Teller. 
Call, Gordon, Morgan, Turpie, 
Camden, Hale, Morrill, Vance, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Peffer, Vest, 
Carey, Harris, Pettigrew, Vilas, 
Chandler, Higgins, ower, White, CaL 
Cockrell, Hoar, Proctor, Wilson, 
Coke, Irby, Pugh. Wolcott. 
Colquitt; Jones, Ark. Sherman, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


No quorum has voted. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Aldrich, Faulkner, le, Pugh, 
Allen, e, „ Y, 
Allison, Gallinger, Lod som, 
Bate, rge, McMillan, 
Berry, Gibson, McPherson, Sherman, 
Blackburn, Gordon, Manderson, anony, 
Brice, Gorman, in Smi 
Butler, Gray, is, Stewar 
Caffery, e, Mitchell, Wis. Stock ige, 
Call, Morgan, Teller, 
Cameron, Hawley, Murphy, Turpie, 
Carey, Palmer, Vance, 
Coke, S Peffer, Vest, 
Culiom, Hoar, erkins, Vil 
Daniel, Hunton, Pettigrew, Voor 
Davis, Irby, Platt, Walthall, 
Dixon, Jones, Ark. Power, te, 
Dolph, Jones, Nev. Proctor, Wolcott. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. Upon the ques- 
tion whether the paper sent to the desk shall be read, the yeas 
pan nays have bəen ordered, and the Secretary will call the 
ro 


Mr. CULLOM. Will the Chair state whether the paper sent 
to the desk is a public document? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that it isa 
public document. The question now submitted to the Senate is 
whether it shall be read at the desk. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was not present when the question was 
raised last night as to the right to read the paper at the desk, 
and in order to vote intelligently upon it some idea ought to be 
given as to the contents of the paper. Itis important that that 
should be stated in order that we may vote intelligently 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paper will be read by tite for 


the information of the Senate. 


Mr. BUTLER. I ask that the paper may be read, in order 
that we may vote intelligently on the question. 

Mr. GORMAN. I suggest that under the rule it is impossible 
to have the paper read. That is the question the Senate is now 
to determine. The rule ee that when a Senator presents 
a paper and asks that it shall be read, if a question is raised the 
Senate must determine whether the paper shall be read or not, 
and it can not be read until after a vote of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has directed the paper 
to be read by its title, for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like for the Senator from Maryland 
to point out that rule. I do not know much about the rules, 
but 

Mr. FAULKNER. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. FAULKNER. My point of order is, that the question be- 
fore the Senate is not debatable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of or- 


der. 

Mr. BUTLER. I rise then to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Ronnies from South Carolina 
will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator can not cut me off from making 
a parliamentary inquiry which is necessary for the intelligent 
action of this body. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
will state his inquiry. 

Mr. BUTLER. The inquiry is, what is in the paper? 

ane VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it by 
title. 

Mr. BUTLER. If it is not read by the Secretary I will read 
it from my desk. I suppose I have that right, if I am to be cut 
off in this way. : 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. Vest submitted the following memorial of the national convention of 
the representatives of the commercial bodies of the United States calling 
attention to the present 8 financial condition of the country, the in- 


adequacy of State laws, t poner of the Torrey bankrupt bill, and 
petitioning the Senate to consider at once and pass that measure. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair submits the question 
under the rule whether the document, the title of which has 
been read, shall be read at length at the desk. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secret&ry proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was culled). 


I am paired with 


aired with the 
hold my vote. 


Iam 


Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], and wi 
I should vote nay” if 


© were present. 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 39, nays 30; as follows: ; 


YEAS—39. 
Allen, Coke, Martin, Roach, 
Allison, Mills, Sherman, 
Bate, Daniel, Mitchell, Wis. Shoup, 
nope Tiron, Morgan, Stewart, 
B burn, Ginger, Palmer, Teller, 
Butler, George, Pefter, Vance, 
Call, Irby, Perkins, Vest, 
Cameron, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Carey, Jones, Ney. Power, Wolcott. 
Cockrell, le, Pugh, 

NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Gorman, Lindsay, Smith, 
Brice, Gray, Lodge, $ Stockbridge, 
Caffery, Hale, McMillan, Turpie, 
Davis, Hawley, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Dolph, 5 Murphy, Washburn, 
Faulkner, z Piatt. White, La. 
Frye, Hoar, Proctor, 
Gibson, Hunton, Ransom. 

NOT VOTING—16. 

Camden, Gordon, Mitchell, Oregon uire, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morrill, 2 — 
Colquitt, Harris, Paseo, White, 
Dubois, Manderson, Quay, Wilson. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read the paper 
as requested, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the memorial. 

Mr. PEPFER. I ask that the reading may be suspended for 
the present thatI may renew the request I made a little while 


ago. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection tothe request of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the request? 

Mr. FAULKNER. As the Secretary has started in with the 
reading I think it had better proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thereisobjection. TheSecretary 
will continue the reading. 7 

Sen, Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the me- 
mor 

ish — appears in Mr. PET FRR'S speech. See Ap- 
pendix. 

Mr. ALLISON. I submit that it is not necessary to read the 
names appended to the memorial. 

Mr. PEFFER. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the names will 
be omitted. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iwish now to renew my request for unanimous 
consent that I may yield the floor temporarily to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES], and that I may be permitted to re- 
sume the floor whenever the Senator is ready to suspend his 
remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there.objection to the request of 
the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, such requests have been 
made repeatedly of late. and I think the Senate ought to put a 
stop to the practice. The Senator from Kansas can yield to the 
Senator from Nevada with propriety whenever he chooses, but 
he can not retain the floor; it is against the rules and usages of 
the Senate. He can not hold the floor and give it to another 
Senator; he might in that case resume it and at once give it to 
some other Senutor, and thus hold the floor. 

I therefore object. I have no objection to his yielding to the 
Senator from Nevada, but he must yield the floor absolutely. 
He can not hold the floor and yield it at the same time. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I refuse to accept the floor on any 
such conditions, 

Mr. SHEKMAN, I have no objection to the Senator from 
Nevada going on. a 

Mr. JN ES of Nevada. The Senator from Kansas has been 
kind enough to agree to qa me the floor, and Ido not propose 
to deprive him of his right to resume it. He is now quite ready 
to go on with his speech. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not wish to be discourteous toward 
anyone, but I am merely speaking for the good of the Senate. 
I have no objection to the Senator from Kansas going on; he can 
resume the floor to-day, after the Senator from Nevada con- 
cludes; but he must stand on the footing of all other Senators. 
If he yields now, no doubt with great propriety. after the Sena- 
tor from Nevada has concluded, he will resume his remarks. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will not take the Senator from Kan- 
sas off the floor. , 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio a ques- 
tion. Will he object to the Senator from Kansas proceeding 
after the Senator from Nevada has concluded? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly not. I would not do that at all, 
if he wishes to take the floor then; and if no one else gets the 
floor he ought to have it; but there ought to be no 0 Na out 
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of the floor in this way. I suppose the Senator from Kansas will 
no doubt be able to get the foor at almost any time. No one will 
te with him for the floor. 

Mr. 1 think the Senator from Ohio is entirely cor- 
rect. It never has been the practice here to allow a Senator to 
yield the floor and then resume it, except for a brief colloguy or 
something of that kind; that is, he has no right to retain it. 11 he 
. fora speech he has lost his right to it: and if any other 

enator chooses to take the floor when the Senator who was al- 
lowed to go on concludes he can do so upon being recognized by 
the Chair. I think the Senator from Kans s will have no trouble 
in getting the floor afterwards; and I hope he will yield now and 
allow the Senator from Nevada to go on. 

Mr. PEFFER. It was my desire, and is now, that the Sena- 
tor from Nevada shall be permitted to proceed with his remarks 
whenever he is ready, but I felt some anxiety to conclude my 
own speech to-day if it could be done conveniently. ‘Therefore, 
I thought it would be wellin advance, in order to save trouble 
in the future, to obtain the consent of the Senate. But I now 
withdraw the request for consent and yield the floor to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada addressed the Senate. After having 
spoken for nearly four hours, 
oe said: Will the Senator from Nevada yield 

me? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. First, desire to congratulate the Senator 
from Nevada upon his splendid contribution to the literature of 
this great debate this afternoon. Thecharm of what he has said 
has heen enhanced by the personal affection all the members of 
this body bear to him. Idesire to ask him whether it would be 
agreeable for him to yield at this time for a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Perfectly. Lam very tired. Iwould 
consider ita favor. > 

Mr. VOORHEES. I suppose the Senator is tired, for he and 
Tare neither of us as young as we were when we met here a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Mr. President, in the last seventy-seven hours this body has 
been in session fifty-eight hours and we have been 3 
a great public duty. ith the concurrence of, and upon consul- 
tation with, the friends of the 5 measure I have a motion 
to make at this hour. Before I do so, however, I desire to cor- 
rect any misapprehension which mor peeraa in some minds, and 
there are very eager minds in cer directions just at this 
time. 

I.remember reading once with great N account of the 
battle of the first commodore of the American Navy, John Paul 
Jones, off the coast of Scotland by moonlight—the ‘Serapis and 
its ally. When the British commander asked him whether he 
surrendered he said in reply,“ T have only begun tofight.” Now, 
if there is anybody who thinks the friends and ad vocates of the 
pending bill have surrendered or have it in contemplation to 
surrender, I desire to answer in the of that immortal 
hero of the salt seas, we have only begia to fight. 

With that, Mr. President, I move that the Senate do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 6 minutes p. 
oe ee Senate adjourned until Monday, October 16, 1893, at 
o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, October 14, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. Isaac W. 
CANTER, of Washington, D.C. 

THE JOURNAL. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read. ; 

ThoSPEAKER. The question is, Shall the Journal as read 
be approved. 

Mr. MCRAE. On that question I would like to have fhe de- 
cision of the Chair on the pointof order show thatthe bill under 
consideration yesterday was not simply a private bill, buta pri- 
vate claim to public lands. Thereisnocontroversy between the 

entleman who made the point of order and myself that if the 
Bill were strictly a private bill the point of order would be good; 
but it is a private.claim to public lands. 

The SPEAKER. Of course the Journal as read should be 
approved, because it statescorrectly what was done yesterday. 
The Chair desires, however, to look a little further into the 
question. with the privilege of changing his ruling if he should 
on examination find he ought to have ruled otherwise. It is 
often very difficult to determin: between a public and a private 
bill. The Chair made some examination of the matter yester- 
day afternoon, but was not entirely satisfied about the question. 
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He will look further into it, and if he finds that the ruling was 
prong, be will so announce to the House, that appropriate action 


taken. 
eur: DINGLEY. As I raised the question of order, I wish to 
say that I was somewhat in doubt myself upon the point; and I 
made it oor that the question might be decided. ; 

The SP LER. From the examination made by the Chair 
yesterday afternoon the distinction in this case seems to be a 
very narrow one, 

r. MCRAE. Then I ask that the Speaker be authorized, 
when he has determined the question, elther to refer the bill 
back to the Calendar or to send it to what he may decide to be 
the appropriate committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes, of course, there would 
be no objection to that. Inthe absence of objection, the Journal 
as read will be approved, 

There was no objection. 

PAY OF ASSISTANT CUSTODIANS AND JANITORS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, submitting an estimate of deficiency 
in the appropriations for pay of assistant custodians and janitors 
for the fiscal year 1894; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


COMMISSARY SERGEANT OLSEN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of War, with inclosures, relative to the e of the 
bill for the relief of Commissary Sergeant Olsen, United States 
Army: which was referred tothe Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. HATCH, for ten days. 

To Mr. HULICK, for thirty days, on accountof important busi- 
ness. 

EXTRA COPIES OF CENSUS COMPENDIUM. 

Mr. RICHARDSON ol Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa 
privileged matter. I want to havechanged the reference of the 
resolution introduced Toana by the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. BRODERICK], joint resolution (H. Res. 76) providing for the 

ublication of 50, 000 extra copies of the Compendium of the 
Eleventh Census. AH the printing for the Eleventh Census has 
been provided for heretofore by the ä Committee 
of the House. This is the first proposition on that subjeet which 
has been referred to the Committee on Printing. The latter 
committee, having considered the matter, have authorized me 
to ask that this resolution which has been referred to them be 
returned, with the request thatit be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 8 

The SVEAKER. Without objection, the change of reference 
as requested will be made. 

There was no objection. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. REILLY. I ask unanimous consent to offer for present 
consideration and adoption the resolution which I send to the 


k. 
The Clerk read as follows; 


Whereas it is re ed in the publie press that the management of the 

Union Pacific Railway Company has, by legal proceedings, into the 

hanca of receivers appointed under proceedings in a court of the United 
tates: ~ 


as maybe necessary to protect and 
secure the indebtedness of said company to the United States. pe 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the uest of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania for the present consideration of this 
resolution? Š 

Mr. DINGLEY. While there is no objection as far as the 
resolution goes, yet it occurs to me that it ought to be a little 
broader. Nevertheless, if the gentleman hasexamined the mat- 
ter curefully and is satisfied with it, [am content, although I do 
not think it covers the ground oneee É 

Mr. REILLY. Ishould be entively willing to have any sug- 
gonion the gentleman from Maine may wish to make in regard 

extending or broadening the scope of the resolution, but I 
think this will give us the important facts. 

Mr. DINGLEY. 1 have not examined the matter with suffi- 


olent care to make a a | godess in that direction, but if the ger 
tleman has examined am 
content. 


t himself and is satisfied with it, 


There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 


agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I.ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section 
2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think this isa matter of too much importance 
to be considered in this manner, and I ob,ect. 


TERMS OF UNITED STATES COURTS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 2799) to provide for 
the time and place of holding the terms of the United States cir- 
cuit and district courts in the State of South Dakota. 


The bill was read, as follows: 

Be tt engoted, ete., That the State of South Dakota shall.constitute one ju- 
dicial district. 

Sr. L. That for the of holding terms of the district court said dis- 
trictshall be divided into four divisions, to be known as thesouthern, north- 
ern, central, and western divisions. The counties of Clay, Union, Yankton, 
Turner, Lincoln. Bonhomme, Charles Mix, Do Hutchinson, Brule, Au- 

Coo! Lake, Sanborn, Ly- 
shall con- 


the court for which shall be held at the etty of Aberdeen. 
Edmunds, Campbell, Waiworth, Potter, Sully, Fanlk, Hand, 
‘hes, Buffalo, Jerauld, Stanley, Nowlin. and that portion of the 
Pratt, Jackson, and Sterung not included in any Indian reserva- 
tion, and the Standing Rock, Cheyenne, Lower Brule, and Crow Creek Indian 
Reservations shal. constitute the central division, the court for which shall 
be held at the city of Pierre. All that portion of the state of South Dakota 
lying west of the central and southern divisions, and in addition theretothe 
osebud and Red Cloud Indian Reservations, constitute the western 
division, the court for which shall be held at the city of Deadwood. 

SEC. 3. That hereafter the terms of the circuit and district courts of the 
United States in and for the State of South Dakota shall be as follows: At 
Sioux Falls on the tirst Tuesday in April and the third T in Octo! 
at Pierre on the first Tuesday in Marchand October; at 
fires Tuesday in February and ber; and at Aberdeen the firs: 
ay of May and the third Tuesday of November. 

EC. 4. That the provisions of statute now existing for the holding of said 
courts on any day contrary to the provisions of this act is hereby 
and all sulis, bail bonds, an: 
things pen: fixed 


been p: . 

Szo. 5. That all civil suits not ot a local nature must be bro in the divi- 
sion of the district where the defendant or defendants reside; butif there are 
two or more defendants residing in different divisions the action may be 
brought in either of the divisions in which a defendant resides. 

SEC. 6. That cases taken on appeal or writ of error from the district court 
shall be revurnabdie tothe teourt held in that judicial subdivision from 
When the circuit court 


which the a was taken. and district court are 
heid, as provided in this act, at the same time and place, one grand and petit 
jury only shall be summoned and serve in both said courts. 


e AUAA tage acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
pea 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. -This seems to me a very elaborate bill to be 
called up for consideration by unanimous consent and without 
any opportunity for much discussion upon it. Has it been re- 
ported by =f committee of the House? 

Mr. PICKLER. It has been unanimously reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does this provide for any additional expense 
upon the Government by the creation of new courts? 

Mr. PICKLER. No, sir; on the contrary. it saves expense, as 
the report shows. I would like to have the report read, Mr. 
Speaker. It is very short and embodies all the facts. 

a SPEAKER. If there be no objection the report will be 
read. : 

The report, by Mr. GOODNIGHT, was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary would respectfully report that they have 
had under consideration the bill (H. R.2799) entitled ‘tA bill to efor 
the time and place of hol the terms of the United States circuit and dis- 
1 the State of South Dakota,“ and recommend to the House 
3232... ͤ ͤ ce eae 

ct, an is here ore 
court at Sionx Falis, Pierre, 9 AA . 

This bill provides for a fourth division, and tor the holding of court atthe 

Gi oe! Aberdeen. in said division. 


four divisions as provided for in this bill will be large in size, and the 
estadlishment ot the fourth division will be a great con to li 06, 


witnesses, and attorneys in saving long and expansive travel, and tire. 
Stent agreat cone a willaiso, 75 isbelioved by 2 — . ——— 
erable e to the Government eage LOW s95 
and jurors, and tactiivace trials, 
The ee unanimously favor the bill. = 


There being no objection the bill was considered, ordered to 
bee sed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 
init, eat read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PICKLER, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

WASHINGTON GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Task my friend to withhold the call for 
one moment. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Very well. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of a resolution I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, subject to ob- 
jection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the contract with the Washington Gaslight and Coke Com- 
aid for Supplying the District of Columbia with gas expires on the 30th 
Wh bs 70 


f June, 
ereas the gas furnished and supplied by the said company is of an in- 
ferior quality and not equal to the standard of gas used in other cities; and 
Whereas by the continuance of the present contract the residents of the 
District of Columbia will not receive a good and sufficient light for ordinary 


use; and 
the eyesight of clerks employed in Government a is 

being impaired by this inferior supplied by the said company; a 

Whereas in an act approved March 3, 1893, making appropriation for the 
expenses of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
the Commissioners of the Districtof Columbia were directed to investiga 
ascertain, and report to the first session of the Fifty-third Congress 
deduction may be made for gas and electric lighting, both for annual, five- 


rt has not as yet been made: Therefore, it is : 
Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia of the House of 
Representatives be directed to investigate the workings of said company 
ena report their findings to the House of Representatives before February 
1, 1892; also, report What amount of capital is employed in operating said 
com y; what dividends, if any, are declared annually; what method is 
employed in manufactur: the gas supplied to the consumers; whether or 
not the gas is equal in quality to that used in other cities; whether it is of 
that quality as is reported by said company to be; what 8388 used in 
forcing the gas through the mains; what provision the said company has for 
a thorough inspection of their meters and pipes which transmit the gas, and 
also any other information that may be of any value to this House to deter- 


mine whether or not the said company is in any wise violating the implied 


purpose of the franchise granted it. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] for the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand from the reading of that reso- 
lution that the purpose is to have a committee of this House in- 
vestigate the gasquestion in Washington. Isnot thatthe mean- 
ing of it? 

r. OUTHWAITE. That is about it. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is rather funny, because if there is any 
class of people on the face of the earth who understand the gas 
business, it ought to be the members of this House. [Laughter] 
But it looks to me as though the authorities of the city of Wash- 
ington, while they are not clothed with arbitrary powers, still 
have the authority to determine whether or not the gas com- 

es are complying with the law and with their contract to fur- 
nish the city with gas, without having the intervention of this 
House, andan appropriation, toconductthisinvestigation. Now, 
unless there is a very good reason for it, lam not inclined to 
consent to the resolution. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If the gentleman will hear me for a mo- 
ment, I think I can give him sufficient reasons. The gas fur- 
nished to the people of this city is of such inferior quang, so 
miserable in its character, that it is impossible for the people to 
use it satisfactorily. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is my experience, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is the experience of every one who 
has said oe about it. 


Mr. KILGORE. But my objection is—— 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Let me go a little further. The Gov- 
ernment is using that gas in many places in this city. We are 


to this gas company a large sum of money for the inferior 

gas furnished to us. 

Mr. KILGORE. Do not the people of the entire city use the 
same gas? 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ves; but the city has no control over it. 
If the investigation were made by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, they must come back to this House, or to Con- 
gress, for some action in the premises. 

Mr. KILGORE. Could not they make an investigation with- 
out an appropriation? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam willing to strike out the provision 
ict anappropriation, and Iam willing to let it go to the committee 


V. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am quite in sympathy with the purposes 
of the resolution offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OUTHWAITE]; but I suggest to the gentleman that he strike out 
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that part of the resolution making an appropriation from the con- 
tingent fund; and then, if the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the progress of their investigations, should determine 
that it is necessary to have an appropriation, they can have it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I hope my friend will do 
that, for I can not see how the committee, in conducting this in- 
vestigation, would need any appropriation. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. Iwill modi! 125 55 resolution so as to strike 
out the appropriation, and that obviates the objection of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], I believe. 

TheSPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the pres- 
sen consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. How much time will the gen- 
tleman consume? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Not more than three minutes. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. If the gentleman does not 
consume more than five minutes, there is no objection. We have 
already consumed nearly half an hour. Will the gentleman 
withdraw the resolution if it takes more than five minutes? ; 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes. f 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


on. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The question is first on agreeing to the 
amendment striking out the appropriation, _ ` 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ordered it stricken out on 
the statement of the 8 that he desires to have it stricken 
out. The part involving the appropriation has been stricken 
out by the Clerk. 2 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. To that I consent. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. OUTHWAITE a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Idemand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. The regular orderis the call of committees 
for reports. The Clerk will call the committees. 

The committees were called for reports, but no reports of a 
public character were pee: 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, there are a num- 
ber of gentlemen who desire to speak on the amendments to the 
Chinese exclusion act, and I ask unanimous consent thatthe sec- 
ond morning hour be dispensed with. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I shall object to that, unless we have op- 
portunity to consider the bill HR. 3545. 

The SPEAKER. 1 is made. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Could it be agreed that this 
bill, which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WEADOCK] in- 
forms me will only take a few moments, be considered, and then 
that we might go on with the other bill? 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The reg- 
ular order is the call, under the second morning hour, unless 
that is dispensed with. The morning hour begins at twenty- 
seven minutes past 12. 


MINING CLAIMS. 


Mr. WEADOCK (when the Committee on Mines and Manny 
was called). Mr. Speaker, I call up for consideration the bi 
(H. R. 3545) to amend section numbered 2324 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section numbered 2824 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, which require thaton each claim located 
after the 10th day of May, 1872, and until patent has been issued therefor, not 
less than $100 worth of labor shall be performed or improvements made dur · 
ing each year, be suspended until January 1, 1895, that no mining claim 
which has been or may hereafter be regularly located and recorded as re- 
quired by the local laws and mining regulations shall be subject to forfeit- 
ure fornonperformance of the annual assessment for the years 1893, 1894, and 
not for 1895, until January 1, 1896: Provided, That the claimant or claimants 
of any mining location, to secure the benefit of this act after the year 1893, 
shall cause to be recorded in the office where the location certificate is filed 
a notice that he or they in good faith intend to hold and work said claim; 
and such filing shall be before the time for doing the annual assessment 
3 ae under said act, or before any other locator takes advantage of 
the default. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

Amendments proposed by committee: Line 9, page 1, strike out the words 
“until January first” and ert the words “for the year.“ Page 1, line 10, 
strike out the word six and insert the words ‘three so,” PE 1, lines 16 
and 11, strike out the words “or may hereafter be.“ Pages 1 2 lines 14, 
15, and 16, strike out the words “eigh G 
and including the words ninety-six.”’ 
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tion“ insert the words “in order.“ P; 2, Lines 18 and 19, strike out the 
word “benefit” and insert the word “benefits,” and strike out the words 
“after the year eighteen hundred and ninety-three.“ After the word “filed,” 
line 20, insert the words on or before December thirty-first, eighteen hun- 
and ninety-three.“ Strike out all after the yord claim,” in line 21, 
down to the end of the bill, and insert the words, "This act shall take effect 
from and after its passage." 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire whether or 
not this bill should be considered in Committee of the Whole? 
I hardly know what the effect of it is. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not read the bill. 

Mr. PICKLER. There is no appropriation in the bill. 

Mr. WEADOOK. It does not require an appropriation. 

Mr. PICKLER. Itsimply providesthat those having mining 
claims shall have a year more to do their work. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. 2 2 7 I think an explanation of the 
bill will meet the inquiry of the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemanfrom Maine makes the point 
that the bill must be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I wish to say, in answer to that, that the 
bill requires no appropriation, and imposes no charge upon the 
Government. The object of the bill is simply to extend for one 
year, for the present year, the requirement of the statutes, that 
$100 worth of work should be done on each mining claim. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then it does not affect the interest of the 
people at large, but is entirely between individuals. If that be 
the case, I withdraw the point. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, it amends a section of the 
Revised Statutes which requires that $100 worth of work should 
be performed each year upon each mining claim, This bill would 
suspend that requirement for a term of one year only, providin; 
that the person who seeks any benefit from the suspension sha 
first file a notice in the proper office that it is his intention to 
prosecute the claim. It is made necessary my the condition of 
affairs in the mining country of the West. If gentlemen desire 
to debate the bill I will not now ask for the question. 

Mr. DOCKERY. As I understand, it involves no expense 
upon the part of the Government. 

Mr. WEADOCK. It involves no expense on the Government. 

Mr. PAYNE. Itsimply allows those persons having mining 
claims, as I understand, one more year in which to perform this 
hundred dollars’ worth of labor. 

Mr. WEADOCK. That is all. [Cries of cea 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for the previous question on the bill and 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan demands the 
previous question on the bill and amendments, which are com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would suggest to the gentleman in charge 
of the bill, although that might come in later, that this is one 
of those bills simply amending certain sections of the Revised 
Statutes, that he add to the title what it relates to. That as it 
relates to mining claims, that he add those words. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I will accept that suggestion. 

The . That can be done after the bill has been 
dis of. 

r. DINGLEY. That can be done after the bill is passed. 
au SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation 
thereot. the amendments recommended by the committee were 
agreed to; and the bill as amended, was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading; and being engrossed it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, I suggest that the gentleman haying 
the bill in charge amend the title. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I agree to that. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section numbered 2324 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to mining claims, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the title will be as read. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. WEADOCK, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The call of committees was resumed and concluded. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2687) to oor an act entitled “An act to prohibit the coming 
of Chinese persons in the United States,“ approved May 5, 1892. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is entitled 
to the floor for thirty minutes. 

[Mr. MAGUIRE withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. ] 


XXV—158 


Mr. EVERETT was recognized, and yielded ten minutes to Mr. 
OUTHWAITE. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, Mr. Speaker, I know nothing practically 
of the facts in connection with the Chinese in large bodies in a 
city like San Francisco, except that which I have gathered from 
the statements of the gentlemen from California and other gen- 
tlemen in the course of the debate on this question. I am will- 
ing to admit that every phase and picture of Chinese life which 
has been held up to our view and the effect of their presence upon 
society of the American people is true to life. And yet, itseems 
to me, that the course of argument is directed more to prevent- 
ing all Chinamen from coming here than to the proper consid- 
pratigan of this bill, which d with them after they have come 

ere. 

Mr. Speaker, we invited the Chinese hereoriginally. We her- 
alded abroad the success of our invitation with pride. The peo- 
pie of California invited the Chinese to come, and welcomed them, 

esiring that class of cheap labor. Immediately after the civil 
war, when we found ourselves needing human labor everywhere, 
commissioners were sent from the East to Europe to induce labor 
to come, to induce immigration, and the same course was pur- 
sued on the Pacific Slope. They urged these people to come; 
they offered inducements of wages; they brought them here 
themselves in large numbers, and they came according to that 
invitation and according to the law and the treaties then in force. 
Some of these people are still here. Some have remained until 
this time. 

Now, the policy that has been e by this Government is 
to prevent any more from coming. I am not going, in the space 
of the ten minutes allotted to me, into a discussion of the treaty 
stipulations that we have entered into with these people. That 
question has been already touched on very fully. But I desire 
to give some attention to the practical situation. Congress 
passed an act requiring the Chinese who desired to remain here 
to register, in order that we might be able to detect the new- 
comers, those who were not here ay A groat deal of 
criticism has been indulged in here on this floor and suggestions 
made that the administration—and I do not know that it re- 
lates particularly to this Administration—that the administra- 
tion of the law has been weak and inefficient. 

Let us see what encouragement was given to the administra- 
tion of the law. Any one of us can compute about how much 
money is necessary to — 7 — this immense number of people, at 
the fare that is charged to take them from San Francisco to 
China, and the figures have been presented here showing that it 
would take about $7,000,000. Now, what did Congress do when it 
rone to the consideration of this matter in the appropriation 

In the face of an election we passed the Geary bill; but after 
the election we failed to proyide the necessary means for put- 
ting that law into execution, and now we blame somebody else 
for not having done their duty. When the bill was brought in 
it provided, for the enforcement of the exclusion act, $50,000. 
That was the provision made in the bill—$50,000 to meet an op- 
eration which would require $7,000,000. One gentleman from 
California at that time offered an amendment increasing the 
amount to $500,000, and suggested that the lowest ible sum 
that could be relied upon to enforce this law would be $2,000,- 
oog: Yet Congress was satisfied to pass the bill with but $50,000 

n it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I would like to have the gen- 
tleman state who objected to the increase. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Turn to the RECORD if you want to find 
out. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Ihayethe RECORD right here. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I can not yield any further. 

Now, those Chinamen remained here, as has been shown in 
the course of the debate, because they had been advised that the 
law was unconstitutional. They remained here until after the 
date on which they could register, because the decision of the 
Supreme Court, sustaining the constitutionality of the act, was 
not made until ten days after the expiration of the date on 
Maleh they could register, and therefore they could not reg- 

ster. 

If we do not pass this extension act, then we must provide this 
$7,000,000. The gentleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] looks 
incredulous, and in his speech he suggested that if we begin to 
execute the law these Chinamen would disappear, going toCuba 
and elsewhere. 

They came here to make money. Some of them have remained 
here and accumulated some money, and it is their custom, say 
these gentlemen familiar with the customs of Chinamen, to re- 
turn home and take their money with them. Perhaps there 
may be a few thousand of them waiting until the United States 
Government shall kindly offer them the means to get back to 
their homes. If they are so subtle and so cunning, as suggested 
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by those familiar with them, I can not see why that should not 


be one of the first things they would think about. ‘‘Itis no 
punishment for us togo back home. We have all the money 
we want. Now, let us wait and allow the United States Govern- 
ment to transport us back there.” 

That is a situation we can not avoid. We must make up our 
minds to appropriate the money, the whole amount; perhaps not 
at once, but within a short time, or else we must extend this 
period for registration. 

But, say the gentlemen, if you extend the period, you give 
them an opportunity to go before the Supreme Court again, and 
the Six Companies will take advantage of that: You will not 
give them any opportunity that they will consider worth trifling 
with, if we donot amend this bill and put it in such conditions 
as will afford them a glimpse of a possibility of the court decid- 
ing another way next time. - 

If you pass the mere privilege of extension, they will not have 
any inducement to go to the Supreme Court and attempt still 
further delay; and if you pass the extension law, and then the 
next time the appropriation bill is before us pass a reasonable 
appropriation looking to the execution of the law, they will both 
come about the same time; that is, the drawing near of the close 
of the six mouths, and the consideration of the appropriation 
bill would come about the same time, and you would find then a 
different state of mind, and a willingness on their part to comply 
with the requirements of the law. 
as been made as to religious bodies of the United 
States petitioning Congress to repeal this law. I do not care 
what denomination it may be in the United States,it has the 
right to come before us, to petition us, and it is our duty to re- 
ceive that petition respectfully, and not to charge those people, 

use they come inone organization or another, with an undue 
interference in political affairs. 

It is more than polities with them. It is the life of some of the 
organizations which they have established in Asia. They have 
sent their agents out there to attempt to advance the Christian 
religion in that direction. The people whom they have sentare 
there. Gentlemen say that there is no danger of their being 
driven out if we refuse to this extension and drive out the 
Chinese. But there would be a different situation in China if 
we were to do that thing from what there is now. 

One hundred thousand men, more intelligent than they were 
when 5 from China, going back home, driven out of this 
country, driven away from where they were making better wages 
than they got at home, would constitute adisturbing element in 
society there that would be very dangerous indeed to the peace 
and welfare of American citizens who are there. We have no 
business to tempt the fate of these people in any such way. It 
is our duty to them and to ourselves to see that no such danger 
is forced upon them. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I approach this subject, as I 
trust I shall approach every subject in the House as long as I 
have the honor to be a member of it, with diffidence, more es- 

ially because my name has been connected with the pro d 
Eglslakion more closely than I had ever expected it would be. 
I have been, in public and in private, charged with all sorts of 
propositions which I never introduced and which I should hesi- 
tate to introduce. I heard it said, for instance, that I had in- 
troduced a bill to re the law. I have done no such 
thing. I have heard it said also that I introduced a bill to ap- 

priate $500,000 to carry out this section of the Geary law. 
Neither have I done anything of that kind. 

The bill, sir, which was reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, of which I have the honor to bea member, seems 
to me to raise a very simple question which can be settled very 
briefly if gentlemen will; but which has beensomewhat obscured 
by the remarks made upon it by the various speakers who have 
taken in this debate. Gentlemen have argued as if we 
were up the whole question of the relations of our Chi- 
nese denizens to our own people; as if we were to consider from 
tho bottom, all the past, the 3 gana and the possible legisla- 
tion on thatsubject; in short, sir,as if the committee had brought 
forward a bill to perfect, to complete, an answer to the great 
Chinese problem. Such, Mr. Speaker, I need not say is not the 
case. 

I was not a member of this House when the Scott act of the 
Ist of October, 1888, or the later act of the 5th of May, 1892, 
was passed. But I have understood from older members that 
there was very little discussion or debate on either of those acts; 
` and it might be said vi hes Sao eee that there had not been 

a fair time allowed for diseussion of those acts. I should 

think, sir, that when those acts were 


eee t irie the questi 
* 3 Oe ee ee eee ee eee ee 
short e. 


I think thatthe question has been correctly stated by my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], to whom I gave a portion of my 
time. It was stated also by the chairman of the committee, the 

ntleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary], who opened this 

ebate, that unless this sus act is passed we shall be 
under compulsion, we shall have no alternative from instantly 
seine all the means at our command to deport from the country 
all the Chinese that are residents in our borders and have not 
registered nor conformed with the act. 

Now, sir, I can not believe that that was contemplated by the 
original act of the 5th of May, 1892. Several gentlemen from 
the Pacific coast, andthe member from New York [Mr. BART- 
LETT] besides, have urged upon us thatis the right and the best 
thing to do. The gentleman from California Mr. MAGUIRE], 
who last spoke, and whom Iam happy to recognize is a native 
of my own State, although a resident of California, has pressed 
upon us that immediate deportation is the right and desirable 
thing to do in the execution and fulfillment of the registration 
elausesof the Geary act. 

Bat, sir, if I understood correctly the distinguished author of 
that act, who addressed us immediately after the chairman, it 
was not the intention of that act to cause an extensive deporta- 
tion; that the intention was to protect the Chinese who had ac- 
quired the si, ia to remain in the country, and, as he said, to 
furnish a satisfactory method of identification by which they 
might not incur the sentence of deportation which belonged 
properly to those who had no right to remain in this country. 

Now, sir, this is not the only case in the world where an ac 
that might have two results unexpectedly leads to that one 
of the two results which was not chiefly in anticipation. I do 
not believe that with the funds at our disposal, with the state 
of public opinion in many parts of the country—erroneous, if 

ou please, a mistaken opinion, an opinion founded on imperfect 

wledge, if you please, but in the face of the strong public 
opinion against the act at all, in the face of the remonstrance of 
a friendly power—I do not believe it would be practicable; Ido 
not believe it would be approved or the right thing to 
immediately to deport over 86,000 people, when the ori 
did not contemplate any such design. 

The question of the funds has been somewhat discussed, and I 
understand from the best authority that the state of the case 
was this: That when the Supreme Court had finally decided that 
the Geary act was constitutional, the amount of ds remain- 
ing of the original appropriation was not sufficient to carry it 
out in all its provisions, and that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury justly believed, as has been stated by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], that precedence must be given to those 
clauses which were to stop the further immigration of Chinese, 
and that these limited funds should beappropriated first to pre- 
vent more coming in and not to deport those who had been rec- 
ognized as havingaright to remain; that, therefore. it was that 
the original instruction came from him, and not from the At- 
torney-General, that further proceedings with a view to deporta- 
tion should be stayed, and that the funds should first be used 
for the removal of those who are coming from time to time. At 
a later period, it appears, if Iam not mistaken, that the Attor- 
ney-General was not, as has been stated, unwilling toemploy the 
funds which were at his disposal for carrying out the judicial 
portion of the proceedings. 

It seems to me that that is shown by the telegram which the 
Attorney-General sent on the 9th of September, 1893, and which 
may be found in Executive Document No. 9, ‘Fifty-third Con- 
gress, first session: 

Thefollowing telegram was sent to the United States marshals for the 
northern and southern districts of California: 

Instructions heretofore given do not apply to warrants of arrest of China- 
men under section 6 of Geary act issued by a court, which are to be ex- 
ecuted by yourself and deputies in the ordinary course. Deportation orders 
in such cases are also to be executed to the extent of available funds. 


Amount being small, report at once number of cases in your district in which 
court warrants have been applied for or granted. 


That, sir, seems to me to answer the charge which has been 
made here that the Department of Justice has done nothing to 
carry out the provisions of the Geary act. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. the gentleman a copy of 
the t2legram sent by the Attorney-General to the United States 
district attorney in the State of Washington, instructing him 
not to enforce what is known as the Geary act? 

Mr. EVERETT. Ihave not, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I have read it. 

Mr. EVERETT. I have heard that there is such a telegram, 
but I have not read it. ; 

Mr. LOUD. Does not the enforcement referred to in the tel- 
egram of the Attorney-General which the gentleman has just 
read relate to the law applicable to Chinamen who had entered 
the country 8 than to those who were here legally? 

Mr. EVER L have already stated that L understand that 


act 


the Secretary of the Treasury, from whom the funds must come, 


- State, or the correspon: 
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took the ground that that was to be the prior use of the funds | Galifornia, whatever may be the immoral effect that they may 


that he could transfer to the Department of Justice for this gen- 


eral purpose. $ 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman has alluded to a statement which 
I made. I stated that the instruction of the De ent had 
been, not to enfore the provisions of the Geary act, but toenforce 
the provisions of acts that had been in operation for ten years. 
Ithink, ifthe gentleman will examine, he will find that that state- 
ment was correct. 

Mr. EVERETT. I merely take the words as I find them here. 
The document is known, and will appear as part of my remarks. 

Mr. GRAY. What is the document? 

Mr. EVERETT. Executive Document No. 9 of this Congress. 

Mr. GEARY. That is the answer of Mr. Olney to the resolu- 
tion of inguiry. 

Mr. EV. RETT. Thatis theanswerof Mr. Olney to the House 
resolution, 7 

Mr. GEARY. You do not claim, do you, that Mr. Olney, in 
his answer to this House, pretended to send us all the letters or 
instructions that he had sent to his subordinates? 

Mr. EVERETT. Ido not. 

Mr. GEARY. Why did not he do that? What right had he 
to assume that he knew what we wanted and what we did not 
want? 

Mr. EVERETT. You must apply to him for an answer to that 
question. Iwas merely replying to the assertion that the Attor- 
ney-General had done nothing to execute the Gearyact. I have 
read this telegram to show that he has done somo tn 

Mr. LOUD. The Attorney-General most emphatically states 
in all his instructions that his subordinates are directed to re- 
frain from executing that portionof the Geary act known as the 
sixth section. 

Mr. EVERETT. I have so heard, and I have also understood 
from the Attorney-General that that was because the Secretary 
of the Treasury, from whom the funds come, considering that 
they were very limited and could not possibly be used to execute 
all the clauses of the act, thought that precedence belonged to 
those clauses which were designed to prevent new immigration. 

Mr. GEARY. Does not the gentleman know that as early as 
September 3 the Secretary of the Treasury notified the Attorney- 
General that he had $17,000 that he might draw upon for the 
purpose of enforcing the sixth section of this act? 

Mr. EVERETT. Ihave heard so. 

Mr. GEARY. And do you not know that since that time the 
Attorney-General has refused to use any portion of that money, 
and has refused or failed to answer the telegrams of the marshal 
z California asking for remittances with which to enforce that 

Ww: 

Mr. EVERETT. I am not aware of that fact. 

Mr. GEARY. I state that to be the fact. Now, that being 
the fact, was the Attorney-General justified in that action, in 
the opinion of the gentleman? 

Mr. EVERETT. I am not raising the question of whether he 
was justified in any particular action. I am simply replying to 
the statement which was made here, as I understood, that he 
had never done anything toward outorang any of the provisions 
of the Geary act. Itseems to me that he done something. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we come to the third point of why there 
might naturally be delay in carrying out the provisions of this 
act, and that I put upon the ground that there inevitably would 
be, as there were, remonstrances from the Chinese minister 
against what he believed and what his countrymen believed to 
be the oppressive operation of this act. Much has been said 
about that, and strong phrases have been used about our “ truck- 
ling ” to the Chinese nation, about our subjecting our legislation 
to the will of China, and we have been ed upon to show our 
independence and to show that the legislation of the United 
States should always be independent of the views of any foreign 
nation, 

Now, that kind of language, Mr. Speaker—I said so in my 
speech on the repeal of the Shermanactand I say so again—that 
kind of language is always extremely unfortunate. It is calcu- 
lated to raise most unnecessary and improper issues. It ap 
ently takes the ground that the United States is not one of the 
nations of the earth, that we stand out in some peculiar and un- 
natural position. Why, Mr. Speaker, it is the right and the 
duty of the foreign minister of any nation to any other nation to 
remonstrate against any act which he deems to be oppressive to 
his own people. It is the right and the duty of the retary of 
officer in any government, to listen to 
those remonstrances; and it is the right and duty of the Secre- 
tary of State, if he sees in the remonstrances of the foreign min- 
ister any cause for believing that our legislation is ni egal 
z iok through proper channels to have that legislation mod- 
Why, sir, whatever may be the degradation of the Chinese in 


have upon our young people, they are subjects and citizens of 
the Emperor of China; and if they are the meanest and basestof 
his subjects, still he has the eternal right, by the law of nations, 
to protect them, as far as may be in the power of his diplomatic 
agents, inst any legislation that he may consider oppressive. 
There is no way in which a nation can maintain a higher 
and a nobler position than in endeavoring to extend its protect- 
ing arm over the basest of its subjects as well as the highest. 
On this point I would like to read from an opinion of Attorney- 
General Bates; and I read his opinion with the more satisfaction 
because the member from California who spoke second in the 
debate alluded to Attorney-General Bates as a man who knew 
singularly well what his duty was, and was prepared to it 
out under most adverse circumstances. The opinion from w 
I read was given in the case of the Teresita, and may be found 
on pages 349 and 350 of the tenth volume of the Opinions of.the 
Attorneys-General. Attorney-General Bates says: 
Consistently with this 1am aware that in the diplomatic intercourse of 
friendly nations occasions do often arise for remonstrances and reclam: 
tions in behalf of the ean ecg one of the frien 
operation of the known laws of the other and the H 


There are, lum informed, many precedents of this sort. not con- 
fined to cases arising under the maritime and international law, but em- 
bracing also cases entirely internal and municipal, such as the rights of den- 
izens and the rights of inheritance, succession, administration, and distri- 
bution of estates. In all such cases the question is, not whether the actcom- 

lained of be lawful or unlawful, but whether the lawitself, as administered 

y the judicial tribunals which alone have power to administer it, does or 
does not * oppressively upon the subjects of a friendly power. The 
solution of such questions, it seems to me, mustdepend 5 55 considerations 
of the broadest equity. and of that generous comity which ought to govern 
the intercourse of friendly nations, and the discussion of these delicate mat- 
ters seems to be peculiarly within your province 


He is addressing the Secretary of State— 


porama indemnity of the individuals suj ha 
he establishment of a new and better rule, by inducing the government ad- 


This opinion was given by Attorney-General Bates to Secre- 
Seward in the year 1862. It seems to me thatit prophet- 

ically a ee A eee 
Mr. Y. Do you pretend to claim that Mr. Olney ever 
based his refusal to enforce the law on any such grounds as those 

stated in that letter of Mr. Bates? 
Mr. EVERETT. Ido not know on what grounds the Attor- 
ney-General based his action. Lam taking the position that it 
was right and natural that those remonstrances should be at- 


| tended to. The remonstrances that came to the Secretary of 


State he attended to; and I understand that this suspension is as 
spores desired by the State Department as by the Department of 
ustice. 

Mr. GEARY. Will the gentleman pardona further question? 
Is he not aware that the last Secretary of State passed upon all 
these questions, and in his answer to the remonstrance of the 

hinese minister reminded him that it was their own failure to 
obey the law that provoked this legislation; and he dismissed 
their petition? t right, then, his successor to rescind 
the action thus taken without some new condition arising? 

Mr. EVERETT. Every right. These remonstrances were 
still further pressed; new circumstances had arisen since the 
former Administration acted on the matter. The decree of the 
Supreme Court having been made on the 15th of May, 1893, it 
fell within the administration of Mr. Gresham; and the Chinese 
minister had a right—nay, it was hisduty—to remonstrate against 
what he conceived to be oppressive in that legislation; and it was 
our right and duty to attend to the remonstrance. 

Now, as to the question of holding our position independently 
and standing off from other nations with the determination that 
we will not let them have any say in our legislation with refer- 
ence to matters within our own borders, I say such a course imi- 
tates the example of England in its very worstform. We are 
constantly urged not to let “ John Bull” dictate to us; itis con- 
stantly said we should not in our relations with other coun- 
tries take the rey ages tone and show ourselves Anglomaniacs. 

Why, sir, that is just the thing that has made 2 hate - 
ful to other countries that she has refused to alter her munic- 
ipal legislation at the instance of other countries and has de- 
clared that she had nothing to do with the condition of affairs 
existing abroad. I should Iike to remind members of the House 
of a striking case in the international relations of England and 
the United States. In the Deginning of our late war certain ar- 
maments proceeded from English ports, and in consequence our 


commerce suffered heavy Gepredations. 

We protested through Mr. Adams against those acts of Eng- 
lish builders, and we were told that the foreign enlistment act 
clauses whith prevented the fitting out of those 


contained no 
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ships. We took the und then that it was the duty of the 
English nation to m the municipal law when it was not up 
to the standard of the law of nations; that the law of nations, 
though it had no tribunals and had no penalties, wasa tand 
eternal system which stood above municipal law, and if the rep- 
resentations of a foreign nation against the improper or oppres- 
sive municipal law of any nation were believed after diplomatic 
consideration to be founded in fact, it was the duty of a nation to 
bring her municipal law up to the standard of the law of nations. 
And, as has been well said by the 8 from Ohio [Mr. 
OUTHWAITE], and by others in this debate, we ourselves induced 
the Chinese to come into the brotherhood of nations. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. May I interrupt the gentleman 
for a single suggestion? 

Mr. EVERETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
men to be smuggled here. 

Now, if I may be pardoned for taking the gentleman’s time, 
the gentleman will find on an examination, if he has not already 
made it, that the importation of coolie laborers is largely a Brit- 
ish industry at this time. They are brought in British ships 
from Hongkong, come through to Victoria, at $50 per capita, and 
are smuggled across the line from the Canadian borders into our 
own. 

Mr. EVERETT. I was aware of the fact 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Allow me one moment: I wish 
to say just this, that we are trying to keep them out and are not 
enab to do so because of the nonenforcement of the laws of 
the United States. Mr. Wharton, the Assistant Secretary, says 
in his communication on this subject: 

I see no reason why a better understanding may not be brought about, 
whereby the ition of China shall be rather one of amicable concurrence 
toward a rational and ctical end, than one of obstruction to the working 
of measures, the adoption of which has been in a large degree forced upon 


egr 
the legislative power of the United States by the conduct of the Chinese 
oe in this country, and by the attitude of the Imperial Government in 
t regard. 


We did not induce the China- 


Mr. EVERETT. Iam aware of that—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington (continuing). It is therefore the 
importation of coolie labor that we are so seriously objec ans to. 

Mr. EVERETT. I understand that. I was aware of the fact. 
I understood so from the be g, and I maintain that, in this 
extension of time, in which we give them another chance to reg- 
ister, that is to say, those who are always recognized as having 
rights by the Geary act, we are not standing at all in the way of 
future importations. And with reference to that I wish to say 
that I entirely concur with the views expressed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Hirr] who spoke on Thursday, in which 
he stated his belief that the whole question of the importation of 
these Chinese laborers across the frontier could be arranged by 
treaty, but that Great Britain as well as Chinashould be a party 
to such treaty. I believe that entirely, and I do not doubt but 
that such a solution of the question would be the best and could 
be most easily reached. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. It could be if the importation 
was into the State of Massachusetts or somewhere on the Atlantic 
seaboard. But, unfortunately, it is on the Pacific coast, and the 
legislative powers are not so much in sympathy with us as to be 
willing to come to our relief in the manner desired. 

Mr. EVERETT. Oh, my dear sir, you are quite mistaken. 
You really do not influence anyone by bringing in Massachusetts 
in that way. We have heard that before. We heard yesterday, 
I believe, one gentleman from the Pacific coast who m: ed to 
work in that old joke on Massachusetts about the Aborigines. 
It is very funny as an old joke, but it has lost its efficiency. It 
does not have any influence—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Let me 3 to the gentle- 
man that I was the “gentleman from the Pacific coast,” and 
that the joke was not on the Aborigines. It was no joke to 
them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EVERETT. No sir, it was not. But let me tell the gen- 
tleman that since then the action of the men of Massachusetts 
in attempts to improve and protect the Indians, in the 1 
they have giver to Gen. Armstrong, a pupil of her own soil, has 
amply wiped out any charge that may have been alleged against 
their ancestors of two hundred and fifty years ago, on account 
of any unjust or inhuman treatment of the Indians; and let me 
tell the gentleman further that the time will come, perhaps two 
hundred and fifty years hence, when the descendants of gentle- 
men on the Pacific coast will regret your treatment of the Chi- 
nese at this time, and will be more inclined to follow the example 
of Massachusetts men in following some future California Arm- 
strong in doing justice to the Chinese. 

Mr. GEARY. Will the gentleman pardon me for an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. EVERETT. Oh yes. « 

Mr, GEARY. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 


majority of ers California delegation in this Congress are from 


New England 

Mr. EVERETT. I was aware of the fact. 

Mr. GEARY. Thendoes the gentleman believe he is any more 
loyal to Massachusetts than any of these other gentlemen who 
are descended from that old Commonwealth? 

Mr. EVERETT. On the contrary; but I hope your descendants 
will adopt a different policy toward the Chinese. I think that 
would be more satisfactory. 

Mr. GEARY. Well I will have some of the satisfaction; I 
will probably have some. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EVERETT. My time is going fast in replying to the 
gentleman from California, I may say that my only regret is 
that I am a descendant, and not an ancestor. I will try to do 
better yet. „ 

Now, sir, I say that if the remonstrances of the Chinese min- 
ister induced the belief that a change in legislation was neces- 
5 that is entirely in accordance with all precedent, all right, 
and all duty. 

Now, I do not wish to repeat again the ground that has been 
taken so many times in this debate, that the Chinese were in- 
duced not to registar by the eminent legal opinions which they 
received, that the act was unconstitutional. I do not want to go 
over that ground to the weariness of gentlemen who have heard 
it too much already; but I do say this, that those opinions, no 
matter what was the name of the man who gave them or how it 
is pronounced, can not be sneered away or considered insignifi- 
cant, in the face of the dissenting opinion of Justice Field, Chief 
Justice Fuller, and Justice Brewer. Those opinions, from the 
highest legal authority, show that there was good ground for 
anticipating that the act might be declared unconstitutional. 

I admit that it has been declared constitutional. I recognize 
the authority of the Supreme Court; but I do say that a decision, 

iven under such circumstances and with such dissenting opin- 

ons, stands on a different footing from a unanimous decision, 
such as that, for instance, rendered by Justice Field on the Scott 
act of October 1, 1888. 

I say that under those circumstances there was every reason 
on the part of the Chinese themselves, and on the part of the 
executive authorities who had to administer the laws, to believe 
that future legislation would take place, in order that those who 
are recognized by the Geary act as having a right to be denizens 
in this country might have a further opportunity to register and 
put themselves right with the country. I understand that the 
author of the bill takes that ground, and that he stated in his 
opening remarks that he did not intend the act should operate to 
deprive them of the chance to register. 

Now, there have been veryirrelevant appeals made to stop the 
enactmentof this bill, or to haveit carried out only with amend- 
ments which to some of us might seem to injure it. 

We have been 51 to on the ground that the South, be- 
cause their views have been considered with reference to the 
treatment of the African race, should accept the extreme views 
of gentlemen on the Pacific coast with reference to the Chinese 
race. Surely, as has already been said in that debate, the treat- 
ment of those who belong in the country, who are recognized as 
citizens, stands on a different footing, whichever way you may 
consider it to act, from the treatment of those who are aliens 
and still subjects of a foreign power. 

And then this question of the remonstrance of the churches 
has been raised. I feel that something more ought to be said 
about that. Itis maintained that a religious oa peta ee as 
such, has no right to petition the Congress of the United States 
in the name of those who belong toit. Why, Mr. Speaker, there 
is no question of ecclesiastical dictation. There is no idea there 
that the members of any church shall dictate on a matter of pol- 
ities. It is on what they believe to be a question of morals, it 
is what they believe to be a question of duty, it is what they be- 
lieve to be entirely within their own province. 

They may be mistaken. I do not say they are not, but I sus- 
pect strongly, if the petition had coine worded a little differ- 
ently, if some religious organization on the Pacific coast or else- 
where had urged the enforcement of the Geary act in the inter- 
est of morality and religion, we should have had the authority 
quoted and appealed to as the true authority to settle questions 
of morality and practical religion. It makes a great difference 
for which object a man petitions, whether his petition is consid- 
ered worth presenting or not. 

But if I may introduce a little bit of ancient history, what was 
it, Mr. Speaker, that established the right of petition for all 
English-speaking nations? What was the act that determined 
that any class of men had a right to petition the Government? 
It was when the seven bishops petitioned James II that they 
might not have to read a certain declaration, because it was con- 
trary to an act of Parliament; and when they were tried for libel 
for presenting that petition the jury found that they wera not 
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guilty, that they hada ws 25 as ministers of the church, to pro- 
test against the illegal ac of the Government; and it was that— 
ou will find the case in the twelfth volume of Howell’s State 
ials, the case of The King vs. The Seven Bishops—that set- 
tled forever the right of petition by any man or any body of men 
on any subject concerning the welfare of the people, which was 
2 in the Declaration of Rights in 1689. 

There is another matter that I venture to allude to gently. I 
do not wish to do it harshly, because I have been treated with 
the greatest kindness by gentlemen on the other side. Even 
when they poke fun at me they do it kindly. [Laughter.] They 
know that if they and I were to sit down together, without any 
serious object, but only with the sole purpose of poking fun at 
each other, I should probably be able to hold my own; but it 
does seem to me, sir, when gentlemen talk about our being ter- 
rorized by the Chinese Government, that there sometimes comes 
into these debates a little tone of terrorizing people who do not 
agree with the strong feelings and convictions of gentlemen 
from a particular part of the country. 

It is rather terrible to have to encounter gentlemen who do 
not think on any subject, who do not suppose, who do not believe, 
but who invariably and absolutely know. The Republican Gov- 
ernment, acting under the Constitution, gives a census of the 
number of Chinese. That census is false. The Chinese popu- 
lation is twice what that census says.” The gentleman knows! 
The Democratic Secretary of the Treasury makes an estimate 
as to the cost of deportation. ‘‘ That estimate is all false.“ The 
gentleman knows! In certain opinions of the Supreme Court the 

round is taken, as read by the gentleman from Kentucky per. 
ffoCREARY], that treaties ure abrogated or violated by the law. 
No, no treaties are abrogated or violated.” The gentleman 
knows! z 

The gentleman knows; it makes nodiference whether he is a 
Republican Superintendent of the Census or a Democratie Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or an impartial Supreme Court divided 
between the two parties; the gentleman invariably knows, and 
we are expected to yield at once to his statement, because we 
can not be in possession of any information. I say, Mr. Speaker, 
that sounds very much like terrorizing; and so in reference to 
the amendments he proposes and which he declares must be car- 
ried to render this law effective. There is one amendment that 
I do not object to at all, about the marshal having charge of the 
deportation. I think it is much better that the question of the 
photograph should be decided according to the provision in the 
original act, and the discretion should be left with the successive 
Secretaries of the Treasury; I dislike any amendment thattends 
to tighten and not to relax the law. 

The law is a severe one. You may say that it does not tech- 
nically violate the treaty; you may say that the country has the 
right by subsequent legislation to abrogate a treaty; you may 
say that the Chinese have not shown a wish to carry out the law; 

ou may say that these men have forfeited their right, secured 
previous treaties. To that I can not agree; but I do hold, 
Mr Speaker, that the lawis a severe one. It is meant to be 
rinding and harsh; and, although it may be in accordance with 
fogal rights, there is a feeling—a widespread feeling, and a feel- 
ing among those who are well-informed men—a fee that this 
isa terribly hard law, and that such an act as this, extending 
the period for sixmonths, giving one more chance tothese men, 
who by the very words of the act had the right to remain here, 
is a thing that we havea right to ask for. 

It may be possible, as the gentleman from California stated, 
that we are actuated by maudlin sentimentality. Idonot think 
that is the general character of the sympathy in the part of the 
country where I live, and where we have been reminded three 
members from California were born; but we do feel that these 


men are men, they are within the pale of humanity. Their 
great nation is rising above its ancient civilization. It has 
ace and 


adopted and is still anopin modern improvements in 
war, and it is arming itself with improved means of warfare 
which would give ita right to talk about retaliation if it chose 
to talk that way. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we call for that extension, not on the ground 
of legal right, not necessarily on the ground that the Chinese 
are not undesirable; not on the ground that their further immi- 
gration should not come, but I say let them have one more chance, 
let the law be recast, not in the interest of severity, but in the 
interest of mercy to mankind. But, Mr. Speaker, there is some- 
thing higher than legal enastments; there is something higher 
than a decision of the Supreme Court; there is something higher 
than treaties; there is something higher than the opinion of the 
Pacific slope: something higher than the opinion of Massachu- 
setts or the opinions of the United States and the opinions of the 
whole world: there is eternal right: there is — faith beyond 
the strict law when you give your word; there 
there is mercy. 


China broke her old policy of exclusion. China put herself 
within the pale of Western nations. Do not let us force ourselves 
to that extremity, to that severity of the old policy of exclusion 
which we ourselves ugh China to ae op China paid the 
penalty for the policy of exclusion. China kept all foreigners 
out. She applied harsh and barbarous and cruel methods to 
them. She treated them as foreign devils.” She kept up that 
until she saw the French and English fleets force their way 

ast the fortsof the Yellow River: until she saw her ancient cap- 
ital, crowded with teeming millions, all but leveled to the 
ground, and the summer palace, the private retreat of the Son 
of Heaven,” in ashes by the armies of the foreign devils” which 
she had excluded. 

Let us have a care, Mr. Speaker, that we do not experience 
the same fate; let us have a care for our own proud nationality, 
that we do not violate these claims of eternal right which are be- 
yond any treaty, and draw down upon us the condemnation of 
that power with whom ‘‘A thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and like a watch in the night.“ [Loud oe 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the pending legislation is 
„ the extension of time provided in the act of Con- 
gress of May 5, 1892, for the registration of Chinese laborers 
who were residents of the United States at the date named, but 
who failed to obtain certificates of residence within the time re- 
quired. If this seemingly humane purpose was all, and if assur- 
ances were given that at the expiration of the six months pro- 
posed the Chinese entitled to the privilege would comply with 
the law, no objection, I apprehend, would be made by any mem- 
ber of this body from the Pacific coast, dangerous as the pre- 
cedent might prove in other legislation for the future. 

But, sir, no such guaranty being given, and we the Represent- 
atives from those States knowing the antagonism of the Chinese 
to the law, have every reason to believe that at the expiration 
of the extended time these people will still continue to resist 
the law, as they have so far done, and will resort to every pre- 
text and legal quibble to defy it and place it in contempt. 

Believing, therefore, that this extensionis a mere trifling with 
the purpose of the law and will not be complied with, we be- 
lieve it should be earnestly opposed now. But, sir, aside from 
the misguided humanitarian purpose, this seemingly innocent 
legislation involves considerations of grave moment for this 
Congress and for the country: 

First. It attacks the rights and privileges of free American 
anor from contact and competition with foreign slave or coolie 

r. 

Secondly. It indirectly recognizes and indorses the arbitrary, 
illegal, and unwarranted interference of the Executive and the 
Executive Departments of the Government in the orderly execu- 
tion of the laws of Congress. 

Thirdly. It is an acquiescence in the insolent demand of a for- 
eign power and a justification of the defiance and contempt of 
foreign subjects domiciled here, as shown by their inexcusable 
8 to comply with the constitutional laws of the United 

tes. 

I have complimented the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GEARY] personally and publicly for his loyal and faithful efforts 
in behalf of the people of the Pacific coast in reference to this 
question, and now, sir, as I lookat the false promises, the blasted 
hopes, the inexcusable nonenforcemgnt of this law, I have the 
deepest sympathy for that gentleman in his present humiliation. 
Sir, all over that country every assurance was given that the law 
would be enforced. 

CONFIDENT OF ACTION. 


In my own State it was interesting toread in the Administra- 
tion papers confident prophecies as to the enforcement of the 
law, and the following is a good sample: 

THE CHINESE MUST GO. 

The Administration is determined to enforce the Geary act to the letter 
by the deportation of all Chinese not registered. Orders have been issued 
and the good work will soon be commenced. 

The California newspapers were especially sanguine. One con- 
tained in heavy head lines the following: 

At last. The 8 will be enforced here. Judges McKenna and 
Morrow so decide. arrants for the arrest of unregistered Chinese. A 
short and pithy opinion by the Court. No judicial oMcer can suspend a law 
because there is not money to secure its enforcement. 

To the people of the East, to those who have not as yet come 
in contact with the evils of Chinese immigration at home, the ex- 
clusion law may seem unjustifiable, if not harsh, but to the peo- 


ple of the States in which Chinese incursion has made itself felt, 
and left a blightwhich many decades can not obliterate, the 
uestion of further toleration with such an evil reaches far and 

| deep in public sentiment. 
There was, as I have said, a hope and confident expectation 
gentleness and | that the law would be enforced, and assurances were given inall 
party platforms, in the political campaigns and elections, and 
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through the press of the Sonny. that the enforcement of the law 


would solve the problem of smuggling into the United 
States. It was everywhere conceded that as to the Chinese then 
lawfully here no refusal to register would be manifested. Espe- 
cially did Democratic ean e orators and Democratic news- 

pers bogstof the determination of their party to enforce the 

w. Even my friend, Mr. GEARY, the author of the law, had 
no suspicion of the betrayal so soon to be made manifest by his 


ty. 
mz DELUSIVE HOPES! 


It was not long after, however, that a sudden change came over 
the spirit of the Administration and in one of the Washington 
city papers appeared in conspicuous letters the surprising an- 
nouncement: 
AHALT IS CALLED IN THE CARRYING OUT OF THE GEABY LAW—THE NEW 

CHINESE MINISTER'S PROTEST—FURTHER ACTION BY CONGRESS IS DEEMED 

NECESSARY—GEN, OLNEY’S INSTRUCTIONS. 

‘The statement that it was believed the President had called a halt in the 
execution of the Geary law pending some further legislation by 4 
it can now be stated authoritatively, was correct. No orders have been is- 
sued to United States Chinese inspectors, United States marshals, or other 
United States officers different to or in conflict with the orders issued shortly 
after the decision of the Supreme Court, which upheld the constitutionality 
of the Geary law. The orders then issued directed United 
enforce all laws against the Chinese, except the Geary law, and to await 
further instructions before they began the enforcement of that law. 

AN OFFICIAL PROTEST. 

During last week, in response to urgent solicitations, the T. 
Darwen was on the point of issuing general instructions for the 
ment of the Geary law. At this point diplomatic diMeulti 
of oMicial protests from the new Chinese minister, Yang Yu, arose and a 
halt was called, and no general instructions were issued, and none will prob- 
ably be issued for sometime to come. 


Still better foundation for this announcement was found in the 
official order itself, as follows: 
Circular.) 
EXOLUSION OF CHINESE. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1893. 
collect stoms, 
To collectors of internet rpne: co ‘ore of cu ne United : 


The time within which Chinese laborers are required by the act of May 5, 
1892, to procure certificates of residence will expire on the 5th day of the 
t month, and it is evident from the partial reports made to this De- 

ent by the collectors of internal revenue that in some of the States 


States officers to 


and Territories ! numbers of such have failed or refused to make 
application as req by the law, but until complete reports are received 
Sha ADEN and residences of those who have registered and procured certif- 


caves. and who are therefore exempt from arrest, can not be officially 


known. 

Collectors of internal revenue and collectors of customsand all other cus- 
toms officials of the United States are therefore instructed to refrain from 
ing arrests under the provisions of the sixth section of the actapproved 
y 5, 1892, entitled “An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into 
the United States,” until further orders and instructions from this Depart- 


ment. 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


This decree suspending the law, it will be observed, is in the 
face of the RROTA the law itself for fts enforcement, in these 
words: 

“That immediately after the passage of this act the Secretary 
of the Treas make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary for the efficient execution of thisact.” The Secretary 
was not empowered to make regulations for its suspension or its 
nullification. The command of the law is for the efficient exe- 
cution.” There is no discretion. 

DENUNCIATION OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 


Soon the tidings went forth that the law was suspended and 
bitter denounciations followed this unwarrantable usurpation of 
power. The Democratic party of San Francisco, through the 
Democratic county committee, expressed itself in the following 


severe language: 
The time is come for plain As Democrats, representing the Dem- 
ocratic pany of San Francisco, it becomes our duty to declare our disap- 
val of the course of the President and his Cabinet ontheGearylaw. Some- 
ago we senta to the President and Congress praying for the 
early enforcement of the law, and we stated therein that we believed when 
the means should be provided and ies that it would be 
enforced. We are now convinced that the Administration does not intend 
to enforce the deportation clause of that law, and we fear that it is using all 
its t influence to weaken if not destroy italtogether. * * * 

e legislative department has spoken; the judicial department has 
sanctioned: the executive department is stud “how not to do it.” 
And yet the Gonstitution of the United States says t the President shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed.“ 


The San Francisco Bulletin, an independent Republican jour- 
nal of wide infiuence, commented as follows: 

The whole coun has known in a general way how Mr. Cleveland and 

heads e have ignored and nullified the Geary law. 

Now Congress has official testimony to that effect over thes ure of the 

5 

legis. a- 

pe judicial interpreta: In pur- 

suing that course the invited every individual in the 

gounar to become his own judge of any law which particularly affects his 


torests. > 
Practically, Cleveland's course in that matter did great harm, because it 
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a ee Chinese to disobey a just law. Then a decision of the Su- 
—.— was handed down which was clear and to the point. The 

law was constitutional. In the teeth of that decision the President 
flatly refused to enforce it, and the Attorney-General instructed his subor- 
dinates throughout the country to ignore its provisions AN this is in evl- 
dence in the Executive communication furnished tothe House, When before 
did the executive department Loe ag Si eng in the United States, national, 


State, or local, ignore and override the law in such fashion? The excuse 


offered was that there were no funds to execute the law. Does a police ofi- 
cer fail to make an arrest because he is not informed that there is money on 
hand to carry out the sentence liable to be pronounced? Money or credit 
can always be found to execute the laws. 

Every one who has studied the news of the day must be convinced that 
President Cleveland is under pro-Chinese infiuence in his practical nullifica- 
tion of the Geary law. 


NO RIGHT TO SUSPEND THE LAWS. 

It is now our duty, sir, as the representatives of the people to 
ask by what provision in the law, or by what interpretation, or 
by what authority, has the executive department of the Govern- 
ment assumed the dangerous prerogative of suspending, and in 
one sense nullifying, a law of the United States. Every sen- 
tence of the act may be examined, butin vain, for any such power, 
eyen by implication. 

Jf such unwarranted interference can be exercised as to one 
law, it can be as to any other; and where Is it toend? What be- 
comes of the independence, of the power, and the integrity of 
the law-making body when a co'rdinate branch—the Executive 
body—not only presumes to construe the law, but declines to ex- 
ecute it? This repeal is not based on the ground that the act of 
Congress is unconstitutional, for the Supreme Court has decided 
it to be constitutional. It was one of the solemn decrees of the 
American people. 

feed — e become restlessand even resentful when they behold 
the u ul exercise of a power not delegated. It is creditable 
to a free people that they should promptly and fearlessly resent 
such an assumption of legislative power. To acquiesce, without 
any protest, is to justify, and to justify is to abdicate the sover- 
eign and exclusive power of the people to make their own laws. 
This prerogative belongs to no one man. It is better thata 
doubtful authority be remitted to the po le than thatit should 
be exercised. When, however, the highest courts interpret a 
law to be such as requires the enforcement, doubly derelict is 
the Executive who still denies its execution. There is too much 
of a tendenc 3 the one-man power. The first thing a 
high official feels ed upon to do is to question the intelligence 
of those who honored him with his elevation. Heat once distrusts 
the capacity of the people or their representatives to determine 
his duties. The stream rises above the fountain. The creature 
becomes superior to the creator. 

THE FLAG-COMES DOWN. 

The proud old flag of our Union which floated over the Ha- 
waiian ds under the last Administration, and which was vir- 
tually acknowledged by all those people und challenged by no 
nation on earth—this must be furledand hauled down as Execu- 
tive order. The laws of the nation which conferred upon the 
disabled and dependent old soldiers of the late war allowances 
for their maintenance have been to a certain extent practically 


suspended. 
PENSION LAWS SUSPENDED. 


Certificates issued upon clear proof and after laborious search 
and long years of watching and waiting by the old veterans are 
unceremoniously, insolently, and unlawfully held for cancella- 
tion. The presumption in the law of evidence is that a witness 
is presumed to speak the truth. The Secretary of the Interior, 
however, acts upon the presumption that the old soldier has 
spoken falsely. The presumption of guilt and not of innocence 
is the order of the Department. He is punished before he is 
convicted. Many whose former witnesses have long since 
answered to the last roll call are required to resubmit proofs, and 
in the meanwhile are cruelly informed that the pension allow- 
ance which had been paid them for years shall be withheld until 
evidence, impossible to procure in many cases, is furnished. It is 
the well-earned boast of the Republican party that when it re- 
tired temporarily from power there was not an old Unionsoldier 
justly left in any almshouse of the nation. The same can not be 
suid, I fear, when the present Administration shall take a long 
and involuntary departure from power, in which more zeal was 
manifested in interpreting, suspending, and repealing laws than 
in executing them. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY THE FRIEND OF AMERICAN LABOR. 

The Geary Chinese exclusion law had received the sanction 
of the Republican President, Mr. Harrison, and was on the 
statute books on the incoming of the present Administration. 
Tt was one of the laws which Mr. Cleveland had sworn to ob- 
serve. It was a law in the interest of American labor. Its pur- 
pose was to protect the bona fide citizen of our country, espe- 
cay te who toils by manual effort and strives to maintain hon- 
orable citizenship, comfortable home for wife and children, and 
who endeavors to upbuild the nation, and contributes to its 


1893. 
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moral, social, and industrial development. It was a law in pro- 
tection of the poor. of the plain people, as Lincoln loved to call 
them, as it guaranteed them an equal chance in the race of life, 
and repudiated the wretched and inhuman alternative of aslavish 
competition with the degraded covlie, whose condition and en- 
durance enables him to maintain a struggle for existence un- 


msibilities, the aspirations, and 
the pride of American citize p. Our people, thank God, are 
above and beyond the hereditary instincts, the squalid life, and 
the slavish subjection of the coolie laborer—the lowest strata of 
the 400,000,000 of the Chinese Empire. 

In strange contrast is the present 8 practices of the 
present 6 toward American labor, when compared 
tothe peerless record of the Republican Administration of Ben- 
pon arrison. The party of old Abe Lincoln did not falter in 

ts pledges for the protection of American labor. Nor has the 
party since failed to proclaim and sustain the same principles. 

This was among the declarations which the Republican na- 
sa convention of 1888 submitted to the people for their ap- 

* proval: 

We deciare our hostility to the introduction into this country of foreign 
contract labor and of Chinese labor, and favor such immediate legislation as 
will exclude such labor from our shores. 

The Geary law had no difficulty in obtaining the ry bach of 
President Harrison. Had he been reélected it would have been 
courageously enforced. The voice of the poopie would have 
been respected. The demands of American labor would have 
been observed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If I understand the Geary law, it provides 
that the Chinese in this country at the time of the passage of 
that law, may register, and that that will prevent them from be- 

disturbed further? 
r. HERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If that law had been executed, as you say 
it should have been, would that course have been approved by 
the cae of the Pacific coast? 

Mr. HERMANN. It would; because the purpose of the exe- 
cution of the law is to exclude all those who are not entitled to 
remain. The registration was intended to ascertain those who 
were entitled to remain, but if they decline to register or to ob- 
tain certificates, it is absolutely impossible for us to distinguish 
those entitled to remain from those who are not. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then if registration and not deportation 
was the object of the law, what harm can result from extending 
for six months the time for registration, so as to carry out the 
spirit of the law? 

Mr. HERMANN. Ifthe gentleman from North Carolina re- 
sided on the Pacific coast and was as well acquainted with the 
Chinese there and with their crafty methods as we are, he would 
know that they never intend to obey the law. We who were 
present there during the entire year which was given them for 
registration, know what the and thought on the subject. 
We had consultations with them; we adv them to register; 
we explained the law to them and told them how utterly impos- 
sible it would be, so far as our 7 sresies went, to get any exten- 
sion of time if they did not ay: emselves of the opportunity 
then granted by the law. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then you think that if this extension was 
granted, you would be in the same position six months hence as 
you are in now? 

Mr. HERMANN. I fear that we should be in the same situa- 
tion that we are in to-day, with 85,000 people in this country, for- 
eign subjects, who are only coolie laborers, treating our laws with 
contempt; and, so far as I am concerned, I do not propose that 
they shall longer have that opportunity. 

A NEW INTERPRETER APPEARS. 

The American Congress upon deliberation had passed the law 
an American President had approved and signed the law, an 
the Supreme Court—the highest tribunal on earth—had declared 
it constitutional, but another power had not yet been consulted, 
until the illustrious Yang Yu had spoken. His protest was suf- 
ficient. A halt was called. The decree of the greatest nation 
must be held in abeyance in compliance with the imperious de- 
mand of the Mongolian representative. It may be rather a sur- 
prise to American citizens to learn that a new interpreter of 
American law exists. Yang Yu must be heard. 

YANG YU IS VICTORIOUS. 

We often hear of some people favoring a law, but opposing its 
execution. This is the present attitude of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration, and was well illustrated recently in Portland, Ore- 
gon, where the farce of Chinese exclusion was played by the 

dministration. I quote from a local paper there: 

THE GEARY LAW. 


The Portland central labor council yesterday took steps to 
Geary law enforced here, in accordance with the late . 


worthy a race fitted for the 


of Judge 


Rosa, of Los Angeles. A committee of four started out with the intention 


of having several Chinamen arrested and deported forthwith. Their inten- 
tions were frustrated by indecision on the part of United States officials, 
United States Attorney Murphy, 2 7 whom they called, first stated that 
his instructions would not allow him to p directly in the matter. 
J 2 Bellinger, after listening to what they had to say, referred them back 
to Mr. 8 who advised them to apply to the United States commis- 

ese gentlemen were then hunted up. Mr. Woodward referred 
them back to . Murphy: Mr. Lamson, wno is sick, referred them to the 
2 tho t it would be foolish to proceed 

peration of the district 1 It 
would seem as if there is but little prospect of the Geary law being enforced 
here for the present. 

THE CHINESE DO NOT REQUEST EXTENSION, 

Laws are enacted, Mr. Speaker, in response to popular demand 
or public necessity. Where is the demand, or where the neces- 
sity forfurther extension? The American people have not asked 
it. The Chinese Government gives noassurance that such alaw 
if enacted would be obeyed; and since the wishes of Chinese au- 
thorities weigh so seriously upon the minds and consciences of 
the present Administration, surely, sir, some assurance should 
have been required that an extension law would be obeyed. Nor 
have the Chinese in the United themselves asked for another 
opportunity for registration. In my State there are 9,540 
Chinese as per census, and not one of them has ever requested 
either my colleague or myself to favor an extension of time for 
registration. 

California, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Montana, and Colo- 
rado probably have an aggregate of 90,000 Chinese within their 
combined limits, and from these six States I venture to say nota 
single Chinaman has requested or petitioned this Congress or 
any individual member of it to favor an extension of time for 
registration. 

Here I pause long enough to ask my distinguished friend from 
the Third district of California [Mr. HILBORN | whether any of 
all the Chinese among his constituents has ever requested im 
to use his influence to secure this extension of time? 

Mr. HILBORN. I never heard of such a request being made, 

Mr. HERMANN. And now Lask another distinguished Rep- 
resentative from California [Mr. Loup], who represents a portion 
of San Francisco, and who has probably within his d ct not 
less than 45,000 of these popie who, it is said, are oppressed and 
trampled upon—I ask him, the Representative of thatdistrict, 
who is here to take care of the interestsof the people of his dis- 
trict—the interests of these Chinese as well as those of the 
whites—whethera single one of these so-called oppressed people 
has ever requested him to use his influence in favor of this relief? 

Mr. LOUD. It is clearly apparent that no such request has 
ever been made. If it had been, it would have been presented to 
this House. 

Mr. HERMANN. But, Mr. Speaker, it appears and will con- 
tinue to appear by the evidence of every Representative on this 
floor from all the districts having a Chinese population, that not 
a single one of these people has ever requested this extension. 
Is it notsin , is it not remarkable, that if these people were 
80 Opp: , if they were denied a lawful rightof residence and 
protection inthis country, they would not at least have written to 
some of us or would not have spoken to some of us as we 
them on the street day by day, or that some agent or attorney 
of theirs would not have communicated with us and indicated a 

uest in this matter? 

r. CANNON of California. As I do not wish a wrong im- 
pression to go out in reference to this matter so far as concerns 
my district—the Los Angeles district—I wish to say that I have 
been applied to by the agents of the Chinese in Los Angeles, 
and I have also received resolutions passed by the chamber of 
commerce asking me to assist in procuring this extension of 
time. However, I do not propose to vote in 1 8 of it. 

Mr. HERMANN, I will say to my friend it is very singular 
that the Chinese should have adopted the method of appealin, 
to the chamber of commerce, or that they should have only ope 
for this p ə their agents, who are financially interested in 
many ways in the nonenforcement of the laws and in having the 
Chinese remain here in order that they may contribute to their 
own financial prosperity. But I submit to the gentleman the 
question whether a single Chinaman—and there are many, I a 
pose’ in his district who can read and write—has written 

im a request in favor of this extension, or personally asked him 
to support this proposition. I ask the gentleman whether such 


is the case? 


Mr. CANNON of California. Personally, they have—one or 


wo. 
Mr, HERMANN. But one or two] And how many of these 

people are there in your district? 

sand 


t 


. CANNON of California. I do not know—several thou- 


Mr.HERMANN, One or two in several thousand! And Iven- 
ture to say that my distinguished friend from southern Califor- 
nia [Mr. se is probably the only Representative fromany 
State who has even one or two of these 85,000 Mongolians 
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resident in this country ask him to secure this extension of time 
which is alleged to be so important and vital to their existence 
hére in the United States. 

The despotic Six Companies of San Francisco, which originally 
advised and assisted the unregistered Chinese to disobey the 
law and insolently defy its mandates—these companies have of- 
fered no assurance that they will counsel their slavish subjects 
to comply with the registration requirement. Neither the Presi- 
dent nor any of the Departments of the Government have directly 
recommended anextension. Nor is itclaimed that the exclusion 
law is unconstitutional since that question has now been decided 
by the Supreme Court. The United States district and circuit 
courts before which complaints have been filed under the law 
have in numerous cases held that Chinese laborers residing in 
the United States at the time of the passage of the law and fail- 
ing to register as required, and no excuse being shown, must be 
deported from the country. 

hat is the law. Those are the decisions. It is the duty of 
the officers entrusted with the execution of the laws, under their 
oaths as officials of the United States, to see that the laws are 
impartially and efficiently enforced. 

udge Ross, of the United States district court for southern 
California, decided the law to be operative and ordered its en- 
forcement. Judges McKenna and Morrow have also concurred 
with Judge Ross in his interpretation of the law. = 

AMPLE NOTICE GIVEN. 

Congress has at different times and in various ways indicated 
the wishes of the American people as to the exclusion of this 
undesirable element in our population. First was the original 
law of May 6, 1882, and of September 13, 1888; then the act of 
May 5, 1892; then in the act of August 5, 1892, appropriating money 
to enforce the law, and still later by the act of March 3, 1893, 
making a similar appropriation for the same purpose. 

While these several legislative acts show unmistakably the 
urpose and intention of Congress, they also proclaim the same 
n plain language to every Chinaman in the United States. Read 

2 one law of appropriation alone, as found in the Statutes at 
ge: 

Eutoreement ot the Chinese exclusion act: To prevent the unlawful entry 
ol Chinese into the United States, by the appointment of suitable officers to 
enforce the laws in relation thereto, and for the expenses of returning to 
China all ese ms found to be unlawfully in the United States, in- 
cluding the cost of imprisonment and the actual expense of the conveyance 
of Chinese persons to the frontier or seaboard for deportation, and for en- 
2 the provisions of the act approved May 5, 1892, entitled, An act to 
prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,“ $100,000. 

For over a year these various laws have been published and 
sent out to the entire country, and they have especially found 
circulation among the Chinese; so that it can not be said that 
they have had in the slightest degree any lack of knowledge as 
to the mandate of the American people. 

This, with spac pape legislation and with the wide publicity 
given it by the public press of the country, invited the attention 
of all persons interested init. The law afforded ample time for 
all persons coming under its provisions to comply with it. One 
whole year’s time was given. Nor was this all. Further notice 
was given. Collectors and deputies were required to ays lead- 
ing Chinese of the law, or by notices posted in the Chinese 

uarters of the various localities ” giving information of the 
time and place where applications could be made for certificates 
of residence, and no charge or expense was im d upon the 
applicant. All were informed that May 5, 1893, was the last 
day for registration. 

^ REGISTRATION IMPOSED NO INCONVENIENCE. 

Nor can it be said that impossible or unreasonable conditions 
were exacted by the law. The applicant was required merely 
to show by two credible witnesses as to his residence in the 
uaea States on the 5th day of May, 1892, and as to his occu- 

m. 

te there any harm in that? Did that infliet any injury upon 
these people? ould it have been of any particular ill conse- 
quence to them at present or in future years had they registered? 
Americans in China, outside of the five treaty ports, must ob- 
tain a certificate. Why not Chinese here? ould it not have 
been a decided benefit? It was all advantage and no disadvan- 

e. The better class, amounting to 13,243, did obey the law 
and apply for certificates. I characterize these as the better 
class, use they did respect the law. 

It is conceded that the utmost fairness was practiced, and no 
instance ia all the United States is shown of any obstacle in the 
way to the fullest, freest, and unrestricted enjoyment of the 
privilege thus given every qualified Chinaman toassert his right 
to.remain in this country if he had so desired. Of the 106,688 
Chinese in the United States as reported by the census of 1890, 
only 13,243 made application for registration, and although 
months have elapsed since the time expired nota Chinaman has 
yet been deported from this country, and to-day 93,445 of these 


unlawful residents stand by and, in full face of the law and of the 
authorities, impudently defy the well-considered and lawful edict 


ol the nation. Is it at all surprising that ill-tempered, impatient 
and lawless ee le are found in different localities who violate 
the laws of the land, and forcibly attempt to deport the aliens 
who themselves refuse to oboy the laws,or that the governor of 
a great sovereign State should earnestly protest? I find the fol- 
lowing in a city paper: 

Gov. Markham, of California, has sent a letter to Secretary Gresham saying 
that if the Geary law is not enforced an outbreak against the Chinese may 
Seep the poace, Uut says be will not be responsible tf the Govermment persists 
in not enforcing the law, 18 

Such acts of violence are not only not approved, but are con- 
demned by all ee citizens; but in view of the Chinese 
defiance of the law and of our own authorities refusing to en- 
force it, I say, sir, that some responsibility attaches to other 
classes as well as to the reckless‘element among our own people. 
This is a legitimate fruit. Failure to enforce any law only en- 
courages the lawless to violate all laws. It can not be asserted 
that any intimidation was used to prevent registration. It was 
a purely voluntary act on the part of the Chinese. It is to be 
presumed that those who desired to remain in this country, and 
who were entitled did register, and that those not desiring to 
remain did not register, but are here in defiance of the law. 
Even now, unregistered and presumably in contempt, as many 
are, they may still save themselves from deportation by estab- 
lishing to the satisfaction of the judge before whom taken that 
they have been unable to procure the certificate required“ by 
reason of accident, sickness, or other unavoidable cause,” and by 
at least one credible white witness that they were residents of 
the United States at the time of the eof the act. Such 
proof is within the power of anyone if he desires and is entitled 
to utilize it. 

Can it be said that this is not merciful? Can it be said that all 
poe ble hope of relief for them has passed and gone when such a 

umane provision as this still exists on our statute books for the 
relief of those who were unavoidably prevented, but who desire to 
avail themselves of it? The courts areopen to them; it is there- 
fore apparent to any mind that the refusal to register is due to 
a dogged, a persistent, and a malignant disposition to treat with 
contempt the laws of the country. They are unlawfully here, 
and contrary to the law which provides in these words: 

And any Chinese laborer within the limits of the United States who shall 
neglect, fall, or refuse to comply with the provisions of this act, or who after 
one gr from the passage hereof shall be found within the jurisdiction of 
the United States without such certificate of residence, shall be deemed and 
adjudged to be unlawfully within the United States, and may be arrested. 

Can any law be clearer than this? 

Then the duty is imposed upon any United States customs 
official, collector of internal revenue or his deputies, United 
States marshal or his deputies,” to arrest and take him beforea 
United States judge, whose duty it shall be to order that he be 
deported from the United States.” Can there be any misappre- 
sion as to this? The first duties are now not performed because 
of an order to the officials named, from the Treasury Department, 
to refrain from making arrests until further orders and in- 
structions from this Department.” 

I dwell again upon this, What authority, what right, has the 
Department to say that this grave and solemn act of the repre- 
sentatives of the American people should not be enforced until 
authority has come from this Department“? 

The Department of Justice also attempted in like manner to 
prevent the judges from performing their duty under the law to 
order the deportation from the United States, but this imperti- 
nence was severely rebuked when it was exercised upon Judge 
Ross, of the United States district court for Southern Califor- 
nia, who exposed the flimsy pretense of the 1 
for evading the law. When the case of Chum Shang Yuen was 
called for hearing a telegram from the Attorney-General was 
read which stated there were no funds to execute the Geary law, 
and requesting Judge Ross to discharge the Chinaman. The 
judge in his decision says—I ask the Clerk to read this extract 
from the decision of Judge Ross in considering this case, and I 
hope the House will give its attention while it is being read. 

he Clerk read as follows: 

But information conversed to the court through the Attorney-General is 
not that there are no funds available for the execution of the Geary act, but 
that “there are no funds to execute the Geary law so far as the same pro- 
vides for the deportation of Chinamen who have not procured certificates of 
residence.“ That portion of the Geary act 5 such certificates to be 
Bianca its ae Sri Reva A Cael Sina eas 
much à part of the Geary law as any other part of it. Any Chinese laborer 
violating its provisions, and thereafter rem: in this country, is as much 
provisions of the statute, TOS the. Aenne reason shat in each case the exist 
fig law meskos the act unlawful. The violator of — is subject t to deporta. 
tion, and equally so. No distinction can be legally made between the offend 
and I can see no valid ground for withhol a warrant for the arrest 
any person properly charged with the violation of any provisions of the law 
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in question, nor for de: an order for de tion of any such persons 

red, upon a hearing, to have violated the law, in the absence of Padicial 
Eee that the Department of the Government charged with the duty of 
executing its provisions is not provided with the necessary funds with which 
to execute such order. 

That information, ashas been said, is not conveyed by the communication 
from the Attorney-General. On the con „the clear inference drawn from 
it is that there are funds available for the execution of the Geary law, other 
than its sixth section. The distinction thus attempted to be drawn between 
the different offenses denounced by the statute is, in my judgment, without 
authority of law, and my sense of duty obliges me to disregard it. 


Mr. HERMANN. The Administration, in excusing its suspen- 
sion of the law, claims that it has no money to execute the pro- 
vision as to Chinese laborers declining to register, but has money 
todeport those only whosmuggle themselves in. The court very 
propery reminds the Government that Congress did not appro- 


priate the money to execute one part of the law. The language 
of the law is: and for the expenses of returning to China all 
Chinese persons found to be unlawfully in the United States,” 


‘Cand for enforcing the provisionsof the act approved May 5, 1892.” 
Thisis the Geary act, the wholeof the act, andno particular part 
ofit. Butitisafact that on September 3d last, the Secretary of the 
Treasury did notify the Attorney-General that there was $17,000 
which he could draw in order to enforce the very section which 
it is now claimed can not be enforced, because there is no money. 

Had there been an honest effort manifested to execute the law, 
even as to the expenditure of $5,000 or less, it would have pro- 
claimed to the Chinese that the law was made to be enforced, and 
they would no longer have defied the law. No further appro- 
priation would have been necessary. Those not entitled to re- 
main would have left at their own expense. 

CHINA WILL NOT RETALIATE. 


But it is insisted that the Chinese minister Yang Yu has vigor- 
ously protested against the enforcement of the law, and has 
coupled his protest with an intimation that in the event of such 
action his government would no longer assume responsibility for 
the future safety of Americans in Chinese territory. This leads 
us to inquire how serious this may be. What number of Ameri- 
cans are in China? Who are they, and howare they distributed? 
Answering the first question, it can be said that they do not ex- 
ceed 1,022 in the whole Chinese Empire. Of these, 506 are mis- 
sionaries, 28 are diplomatic and consular officers, about 300 are 
women and children, 73 are sailors. There are only 23 merchants 
in all China. There are no American laborers in China. Few 
as they are only the best elementof our people visit that country. 
Wesend nocoolies, high binders, paupers, and contract laborers 
there. As against 1,022 of our people in China there are 106,888 
of that poore here. 

How insolent, then, the covert threat that China will retaliate 
upon the 1000 American residents should we deport the unregis- 
tered coolies now here. It is the more insolent as well as un- 
RERE in view of the fact that there will still remain over 13,- 

registered Chinese laborers and perhaps an equal number 
who claim to be merchants, artisans, etc.; and it is still more ar- 
rogant in view of our continuing the privilege of entrance to all 
Chinese not laborers. No class of Chinese other than laborers 
are oo from coming here. The same class of Chinese 
can hereafter come as of Americans who really go to China now. 
Beyond the five treaty ports no American can travel in China, un- 
less upon certificate limited to twelvemonths. Ourregistration 
system is not so restrictive as this. ? 

Chinese laborers are excluded pursuant to treaty authority 
entered into with China in 1880, and this only the more empha- 
sizes the absurd protest of the Chinese minister and his bombas- 
tic tirade upon the legislation of this Congress. This treaty 
provision is in the following language: 

Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the com- 
ing of Chinese laborers to the United States or their residence therein af- 
fects or threatens to affect the interests of that country, or to end r the 
good order of thesaid country or of any locality within the territory thereof, 
the Government of China s that the Government of the United States 
may regulate, limit, or suspend such coming or residence, but may not ab- 
solutely prohibit. The limitation or suspension shall be reasonable, and 
shall apply only to Chinese who may go to the United States as laborers— 
other . not being included in the limitations. lation taken in re- 
gard to Chinese laborers will be of such a character o as is necessary to 
enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspension of imm tion, and immi- 
grants shall not be subject to personal maitreatment or abuse. 

It has been demonstrated that the coming of these Chinese 
laborers ‘‘affects the interests of this country,” and in many 
cases it has ‘endangered the good order” also, and hence the 
legislation enacted providing for the suspension of Chinese com- 
ing and residence is within the treaty with China, and should be 
obeyed whether it meets the royal g easure of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, its officious minister, or the disobedient Chinese sub- 


jects here. 
OUR TRADE RELATIONS. 

It is also argued by others that our policy of exclusion will 
arouse such antagonism on the part of China as will 8 
that Government to sunder her trade relations with us. This, 
perhaps, is the least consequence of all, as is apparent by a ref- 


erence to the present commerce between the Chinese and the 

Americans. Our exports to China proper for the last year did 

not exceed $3,900,457, while our imports from China amounted 

TA oe for the same period, asshown by the following sta- 
cs: 


Imports from— | Exports to— 


Year. 


China. 


Hongkong. 


Hongkong being under English jurisdiction, the statistics are 
given merely as a matter of interest. 

In other words, we buy from China $16,736,106 of commodities 
in excess of what China buys from us. Is it very likely that 
those crafty people will hastily surrender a traffic of such value 
and such extent as this? 

And this leads me particularly to comment on the position 
taken by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE], on 
yesterday, who dwelt largely on the necessity for prenie the 
time as this bill proposes for the reason that a failure to do so 
would result, in his judgment, in disaster to the extent that 
China would sunder her commercial relations with us, and we 
would be deprived thereby of the amount of silk, teas, and other 
commodities which we purchase annually from China. It will 
be interesting to him to learn that our exports to China last 
year did not exceed $3,900,000, while our imports amounted to 
$20,636,563 or five times as much as the commerce going from 
the United States to China; the Chinese products findin here an 
entrance into the richest and best markets in the world, while 
less than four millions of our commodities were exported into 
the China markets during that time. I wish to remind him that 
. injury will be done to China by such an act on her 


part. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 

Mr. HERMANN. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. The gentleman will understand the measure of 
the injury done by the sundering of all commercial intercourse 
with us can not be determined exactly in that way. There are 
other reasons that make this consideration a very serious one. 
Certainly we can not buy tea anywhere else except in small 
quantities, China being about the only country from which it is 
obtained, and we can not buy raw silk, which is the raw material 
for the manufacture of silk, except from China, and a greatand 
a serious injury would be done to the silk business by a policy of 
nonintercourse. 

Mr. HERMANN. I do not think there is any apprehension 
of danger on thatscore. A race of people so desirous of trading, 
of salting their own commodities, and extending their markets 
will not willingly be deterred from coming to such a rich mar- 
ket as this or driven out of it by any such consideration as 
this bill presents. But, sir, if the gentleman’s fears should be 
realized, I do not hesitate to say that for one I should freely 
forego both the silk and the tea rather than suffer the continu- 
ance of Chinese immigration, and the alternative of degradation 
and cheap labor among my own people. We can, however, pro- 
duce our own silk, and we can obtain tea elsewhere. The silk 
we can do without, if necessary. It is a luxury. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Will the 8 yield to me 
for an interruption? ‘ 

Mr. HERMANN. Certainly. 

Mr.WILLIAMA.STONE. Yousay that in your judgment the 
Chinese will not i even if this resolution were passed ex- 
tending the time. If so, What harm can come from its passage? 

Mr. HERMANN. A great deal of harm. It presents a dan- 
gerous precedent. It also encourages a contempt of the laws 
that you and I, sir, are concerned as legislators to make, and as 
citizens to observe. It is certainly not a refreshing scene to any 
American citizen to behold 85,000 alien people, contract labor- 
ers, subjects of another country, who do not desire to obtain the 
benefits of American citizenship, who do not affiliate or assimi- 
late with us in the least degree, standing on the street corners, 
folding their arms and laughing at our officials, claiming that 
we can not enforce our own laws after we have promulgated 
them. If we were assured that the law would be complied with, 
or respected if it were enacted,I should favora sufficient exten- 
sion. But we have no such assurance, 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Let me ask the gentleman, then 
if this resolution now presented and under 5 is not 
in pursuance of a request from the Chinese minister? Are the 
Chinese themselves not asking for it? 


Mr. HERMANN. I will say to the gentleman that I have no 


knowledge of any such request made officially to the Department 
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of State or to Congress. In the second place, I do not consider 
it the province of the Chinese minister or any foreign repre- 
sentative to dictate, in the guise of a request or otherwise, to 
American Representatives as to what legislation shall be passed 
in the interests of any poros: It is the duty of the Chinese 
minister to know the laws of this country, and then it should be 
his duty to encourage his people residing here to obey them. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. And is it not true that he has no author- 
ity to bind his own Government to anything? 

r. HERMANN. I should naturally presume so, I will say to 
my friend from Mississippi. 

r. WILLIAM A. STONE. Ivoted for the Geary act because 
itseemed to me to permit those Chinamen already in this country 
who have, to a certain extent, fitted into places here by regis- 
tration to remain. Now, this resolution for extending the time 
of registration if passed, as I understand it, will only permit 
them to do what they could do under the original bill. it not 


807 

Mr. HERMANN. Yes, sir; for six months' time. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Now, inasmuch as they have failed 
to comply with the original law and take advantage of its provi- 
sions because of advice given them by their attorneys, which has 
been proven wrong, is it any more than a reasonable suggestion 
to allow them a short time longer to do what they could have 
done under the original act? 

Mr. HERMANN. Inanswering the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania in the humane spirit he asks his question, I say, if I were 
myself convinced that the Chinese who will be interdicted in 
the event of the positive enforcement of the exclusion act would 
take advan of this provision, if that class of people sincerely 
desired or asked for the extension and assured us that they would 
obey the law and not deceive us as they have done heretofore, I 
for one would feel warranted in voting for the passage of this 
bill extending the time. But, representing as I do 9, 400 Chinese 
residing in my State, I say to the House and to the country that 
not a single one has requested me to vote for this measure for 
any reason, humane or otherwise, to give them this additional 
pene and right. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Will the gentleman allow meto 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HERMANN. Yes. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I want to ask the gentleman if 
he has, ever since he has been in this Chamber, had any propo- 
sitions como from any member of the House for the suspension 
of a law for the benefit of any American citizen because he had 
been deceived by a lawyer? 

Mr. HERMANN. Never. And Ianswer further, that the gen- 
tleman not being in the room, he has escaped my interrogatories 
to his colleagues; and their answers have been the same as would 
have been returned by him. Not a single Chinaman, they an- 
swer, has ever requested the extension of this law except inone 
or two instances. The gentleman from California [Mr. CANNON] 
informs me that one or two of the many thousand of the Chinese 
who are residents of his district have expressed such a desire. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. What I want to get at is, shall 
we apply a new rule? Shall it be held a good and substantial 
reason for re to execute alaw because the people affected 
by the law have been deceived by some lawyers? as that rea- 
son ever urged when an American citizen had been deceived by 
the advice of a lawyer? 

Mr. HERMANN, No,I think not. The maxim is that every 

rson is presumed to know the law. To relax or suspend the 
in upon the plea of ignorance would indeed be a most dangerous 


practice. But asa matter of fact the Chinese know the law. 
8 A. STONE. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 
Mr. MANN. Yes. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I have great sympathy with the 
people on the Pacific coast. Iwanttosubmit question, how- 
ever. Inview of the fact that these Chinese have refused to reg- 
ister, do not you think the Pacific coast could get rid of them 
a good deal better and easier if this extension were passed than 
they would by undertaking to deport them without it? 

Mr. HERMANN. I believe the dilficulties will be ten thou- 
sand times greater in that event than they are at the present 
time, because it will only encourage those who are here to be- 
lieve that, the law having been violated in one instance, it can 
be violated Secondly, I desire to say to my friends that 
the Chinamen who are here and who are entitled to remain in 
the United States have their remedy under the law. They can 
show by credible witnesses before the courts that they were in 
the country on the 5th of May, 1892, and are entitled to remain 
in the United States, and they will be permitted to remain here. 
They must show, however, that by sickness or unavoidable acci- 
dent they were prevented from registering within the time. 
My friend from Pennsylvania is an able lawyer, and knows the 
latitude given by courts to such an exception. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Do you not know this to be true, that the 
fact that the law has not ben enforced has resulted in the en- 
couragement of the smuggling of Chinamen across the British 
Columbia line into the United States,and that hundreds of these 
men are being smuggled in every week while the operation of 
this law is being suspended, that the Chinamen in the 
Leper Aietes are encouraging that smuggling, in subversion of 

aw? 

Mr. HERMANN. Iwill comment later upon that, with regard. 
to the smuggling across the British and Mexican borders. Iam 
glad, however, that my friend from Washington has so strongly 
emphasized this shade of the Chinese frauds, since his district 
adjoins British Columbia, and none are better acquainted with 
the subject than the gentleman himself, who is a true friend to 
labor, and ready to avow it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Do the people of the Pacific coast 
simply want to stop further Chinese 3 or, not con- 
aes with that, do they wish to deport those who are here 

ready? 

Mr. HERMANN. Primaril Sig! want to stop the coming of 
Chinese laborers into the United States. 3 they feel 
thatample time having been given these people, and they not hav- 
ing availed themselves of that time, it is prima facie evidence 
that they intend to treat our laws with contempt, and to dilly- 
dally with and defy our further legislation, as they have the leg- 
islation of the past. Thirdly, the necessity of deporting those 
now here whoare without the evidence of their right to remain, 
arises from the fact that every day's delay in deportation onl 
adds to an increase of unla arrivals across the British D 
Mexican lines, who when once in can not be identified from those 
previously here who declined to obtain certificates. There is 
an impression among the Chinese in the United States that the 
exclusion law will not or can not be enforced. 

The extension of time will only confirm them in their present 

inion. Hence I insist that no extension should beallowed until 

e assurance is submitted by the Six Companies, or other au- 
thority entitled to speak, that an extension law would be obeyed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, referring again to what I was saying when 
interrupted, I ask, is it likely that 1,000 Americans be ex- 

rted from China while 26, Chinese are residents of the 

nited States and claiming protection of its laws? Thus it can 
be seen that China is not in a position nor is it to her interest to 
quarrel with the United States because we are determined to 
exclude from our fair Republic the wretched beings who would 
soon Overrun every avenue of toil and drive out or into destitu- 
tion our own bread-winners. 

Bat let China do as she may, we are here to protect our own 
interests as well as our own honor. We are not legislating for 
China. I confess, however, that at present it does seem that 
while we are making laws for America we are really enforcing 
them for China. i 


FREE TRADERS UNFRIENDLY TO AMERICAN LABOR. 


This tempts me to say that Republicans are not surprised at 
this foreign leaning of the present party in power. They ad- 
monished the country in the last camp that the tendencies 
of that party was toward free trade, which means the encour- 

ement of foreign labor over American labor and a recognition 
of the superiority of foreign products over those of our own 


Per he 
t ot a difference does it muke to the American labor 
market whether articles of consumption are produced by coolie 
or other cheap alien labor here on our own soil, or upon the soil of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, or the islands of the sea, and then 
transported here free of any tax or duty, and permitted to com- 
2 with like articles produced by our own people? The result 
the same. And yet it is incomprehensible that so many of 
the American laborers and labor unions will on election da: 
shout themselves hoarse for a party which openly boasts that it 
will legislate for a tariff for revenue only. they not reflect 
that they are opening: the dikes, that they ure spiking their own 
guns, that i are burning their own bridges, and starting a 
prairie fire which in the end is to destroy their own suste- 
nance, and to abandon the contest to the ryotof India, the serf of 
Russia, the coolie of China, and the eager horde of Europe. 
Those who were so indifferent to their own protection as to 
have voted for a party so partial to foreign interests can now 
see in the change they have wrought the exact result. If free 
coolie products should be encouraged to come here, why not the 
free coolie himself? The one competes with American Iabor as 
wellas the other. In this sense the present Administration is 
perfectly consistent. It will admit the producer as well as the 
product. A change was wanted, and behold it has come! 


THE PRESENT EXCLUSION LAW IS A FAILURE, 
The entire system of our exclusion legislation is a delusion. 

The purpose is all right, but the end is impracticable. 

it allinallitisafarcs. We have assumed the Chinese entrance 
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to be by sea, and through our various ports and inlets, and we have 
devoted our attention to guarding these avenues through our 
revenue officials. 

We have forgotten that to the north of us is the British Columbia 
boundary 3,000 miles long, while to the south of us is the Mexican 
‘boundary.of nearly 2, 000 miles in length. Into British Columbia 
the 9 enters freely upon payment of a $50 capita tax, 
while into Mexico he enters without any restriction. From the 
north as well as the south he makes his incursions among us 
through thousands of avenues. If discovered and sent back he 
soon returns by another route. Mr. Tingle, supervising special 
agent of the Treasury Department, said in his testimony before 
the Appropriation Committee two years ago: 

If they come from Mexico they must be sent back to Mexico. They go back 
to Mexico and immediately return to this country. 

The same thing is true in reference to British Columbia. The 
deep forest, the mountain gorge, the arid plain, the river, and 
the lake, by day or by night, offer innumerable means of access, 
and when once here the intruder is lost in his intermingling 
among his numerous countrymen and confederates, the one in- 
distinguishab e from the other. 

It is physically impossible for our limited force of inspectors 
to police the long lines of frontier. To patrol such distances 
would require an army of officials, and an annual appropriation 
of millions of money. 

To ferret out Shd detect the clandestine arrivals is impossible 
with the present system of certificates and registration. This 
should be supplemented by she photograph of the certificate- 
holder. This identification would prevent much fraud and per- 
jury now successfully resorted to in order to evade the law. 

The law should ba strengthened wherever found defective, and 
then it should be fearlessly enforced. It was not made for jest, 
but to be executed. If it is not to be then let us becandid to ench 
other, let it be repealed. We only bring all laws in disrepute 
when we knowingly and for a purpose decline to respect: any 
one. In the name of justice, in the name of labor in the name 
of the law, let the present law be strengthened and enforced. 

HONORARLE SHLY-PRESERVATION A NATIONAL DUTY. 

Mr. Joseph Powderly, in his report to the Secretary of the 

Treasury on the enforcement of alien contract labor laws, says: 


It the intending i thas not the means wherewith to carry him be- 
ond the already co ted labor market, or whose intention in coming 
—— is to compete with the American workmen in the mines and factories, 


vent 1 being done and sa ve the American workmen from competition with 
2 , 
That this kind ot competition is ruinous to the workmen and a menace to 
the community is plain tothe most casual observer. Go tothe coal flelds of 
Penisylvania and see the towns and villages which before the advent of this 
foreign horde were inhabited with native or naturalized American-loving 
and American-speaking people, the object of the husband and father 

to earn sufficient to provide a home for his wife and fai „to educate his 
chidren and to teach them to love and reverence the American institutions. 

These observations could have included the Chinese coolie on 
the Pacific coast as well as the anarchist and contract laborer of 
the East. 

It should be a cardinal doctrine with us all that labor will be 
sold too cheap in America when its products are sold cheaper 
than Americans can produce them. The principle represented 
in this issue is notso much a contest against the Chinese coolie 
as such as it is an embodiment of the great struggle in recogni- 
tion of the rights and dignity of American labor. In one form 
it is a repetition of the old war of free against slave labor. These 
Chinese coolies are contract laborers. They are different from 
any other race or nationality which seeks our shores. They 
are from first to last bound in their allegiance to a foreign 
porer They do not intend and do not desire tochange their al- 

glance. They are not here for the establishment of homes and 
the upbuilding and perpetuity of our nation; they have nosuch 
ambition. They are here solely as competitors to American la- 
bor. Whatthey earn they take away and leave nothing in its 
place. The 106,000 Chinamen in the United States take the 
795 of 106,000 American laborers, who have families to main- 

and homes to establish, and who pay taxes and contribute 
to governmental support. 

Tho progress of American civilization has decreed that the 
Asiatic tide shall recede. The limit of endurance has at last 
been reached. Sir, the destiny of this nation is based on a higher 
scale. It recognizes the fact that it is not alone area, or tower- 
ing battlements, or lofty mountains, or wide-spreading plains, 
that make the state. It is men, noble, aspiring, liberty-loving, 
law-abiding men, that makes the enduring state. Cheap labor 
makes cheap men, and cheap men make inferior nations. The 
exclusion of the Mongolian is a patriotic duty. The time has 
now come, sir, in our Metar ocr we are admonished to provide 
just restrictions as to all immigration. If the liberty and the 
union of these States shall again be imperiled it will be from 


the anarchistic, the unlicensed, the lawless, the debased, and the 
irresponsible rabble from other lands. Letus, as the representa- 
tives ofthe people, from the lookout on this Capitol discern the 
danger signals from afar, and so legislate that the American 
fireside, American purity, American labor, and the integrity of 
the nation shall be sacredly preserved from theincendiary influ- 
ence of the lawless or the mercenary attraction of cheap alien 
labor, as well as from the corrupting temptations of corporate 
power and aggregated wealth. 

The noblest inspiration of a worthy 8 is honorable self- 

reservation. As the Holy Writ sayeth, ‘‘ He that provideth not 
or his own househo!d is worse than an infidel.” 

The mission of the Republican party years. yearsago was dedi- 
cated to the cause of labor. It found four millions of wage-earn- 
ers in bondage and it made them free. It destroyed American 
slave labor, and it is now sworn to see that foreign slave labor 
shall not destroy us. It is this devotion to the cause of liberty 
and unfettered toil that has made the American people dread no 
master, fear no king, and kneel to none but their God. [Ap- 


use. 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, the time of Mr. 
HERMANN having expired. by unanimous consent it was extended, 
to allow him to complete them. 


LIBRARY PRIVILEGE TO THE JUSTICES OF THE COURT OF 
APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER peo tempore (Mr.-O'NETL of Massachusetts in 
the chair). The other day the Senate joint resolution 33 was 
referred to the Committee on the Library, but inadvertently 
marked ‘*passed,” and sent over to the Senate in that way. The 
Chair will lay before the House a resolution asking that the joint 
resolution be returned. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate be requested to return to the House, Senate joint 
resolution No. 33, authorizing 5 Joint Committee on the Library to grant 


the privilege of dra boo. the Library to the chief justice and 
associate and justices of the court of appeals of the District-of Columbia. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, perhaps a residence for several 
winters in California will be ample justification for my partic- 
ipation in this debate. Such winter residence there has given 
me some familiarity with the Chinese question as affecting that 
portion of this continent; and such knowledge has been ample 
to cause me to take the negative side of the question introduced 
by the distinguished statesman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
far. McCrEARY]. 1 honor the gentleman for his N for 

i logio, for his wisdom, and for those qualities which have 
made him known not alone to Americans, but to the circle of 
statesmen of foreign nations; and it seems sin, to me that 
in this hour of his career as a statesman, in the zenith of his 
powers, he should, like the Psalmist of old, who, after he had 
experienced many of the mutations of human existence and re- 
flected upon his position, announced himself in these terms: 
Thou hast kept me, O Lord, to be the head of the heathen.” 
[Laughter.] And this 3 standing in defense of the 
measure which bears his name, seems to me to be acting more 
in the nature of an attorney in the case than one who speaks 
from the highest conceptions of pure patriotism. The gentle- 
man has spoken of the Huguenots, and their expulsion from 
France. He has spoken of the expulsion of the Jews from Rus- 
sia and England, and has compared such expulsion with the 
mesure known as the Geary exclusion act. 

Mr. Speaker, in reading the history of that marvelous people 
known as the Huguenots, who were the first people of France to 
stand for republican institutions, to stand for liberty of thought 
and action and liberty of conscience, who were the first demo- 
erats of France, I think it manifestly unfair to compare this 
people with the Chinese. Likenthose poopie, who, taking their 
doctrines from Calvin, have, through their descendants, enlight- 
ened and embellished the history of each successive age down to 
the present moment, to the Chinese! 

I think, Mr. Speaker, it is unfair to cite the Jewish people 
and compare that race. with their marvelous attainments in 
every field of human endeavor, to the question at issue in this 
hour. In the first dawn of history appears the Jew. Jewish 
civilization was the earliest and highest type of civilization of 
which we have any history. They were the architects, the 
leaders, the poets, the warriors of ancient days. Even that code 
of laws under which we all claim freedom and justice, that are 
pace upon our statute books to-day, comes from the marvelous 
eader and lawgiver of that race. They have embellished the 
history of every nation; and to cite their expulsion from Russia 
or from land as one of similar character to that of the Chi- 
nese, I think is unfair to that 8 lace. Persecuted and op- 
pressed, they have maintained their integrity as a race, have 
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contributed to the literature, art, prosperity, and wealth of every 
nation; who through path frugality, and exercise of benevo- 
lence, have the right to the proud boast that none of their 
poor are occupants of almshouses; that race from which sprung 

through whom we all hope, who bear the title of Christians, 
for future salvation. I do not think it respectful to institute 
comparisons of this character. Such comparisons are odious.” 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman cited repeatedly the decision of 
a minority of the Supreme Court, and I then asked him a ques- 
tion, which he told me was unparliamentary, and I believe it 
was, but I asked him if he argued that for the purpose of show- 
ing that the minority was generally correct. I supposed that in 
America the majority rules. The minority of this House sub- 
mitted to the will of the majority upon the silver question. It 
was a terrible thing for us to submit to, because we believed it in- 
volved the happiness of 67,000,000 of freemen, but we submitted 
because the majority declared their will. The minority of the 
Supreme Court has declared their opinion that this law is un- 
constitutional, and therefore we are asked to wipe it out. Now, 
then, the only ground on which I can see that that should be 

ed is the old plea that the truth always lies with the mi- 
nority.” That will prove asource of great consolation to us who 
are in the minority on the silver question, and prove an inspira- 
tion to the friends of that truth until it shall have its triumph- 
ant establishment, 

I know that my friend from Kentucky is too eminent a lawyer 
to believe that the plea he makes for the violation of this law is 
an ample reason for its annulment. Ido not think he would take 
any case into a court and say, May it please your honor, my 
client did not believe this law was constitutional; therefore he 
disobeyed it, and is liable to go to the penitentiary.” Why, the 
court would rule him out at once. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will my friend from Penn- 
sylvania allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes; I have only fifteen minutes time, and I 
have used a great deal of that. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I did not have the pleasure 
to hear the first of the gentleman’s speech, as I have just come 
in. I never said that the violation of this law made it necessary 
for its annulment; I simply said that I am an earnest supporter 
of the Geary act, and I want toseeitenforced. I have said that I 
am in favor of extending the time six months in which the Chi- 
nese may register, because they were misled by the advice of 
Carter, Choate, and Ashton, three eminent lawyers. I think 
that is a sufficient reason why they should be granted this addi- 
tional six months. 

I believe most of them will register, and I want to save the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars to the United States. If they do 
not register in this six months, if you will give them the oppor- 
tunity, then I will join with you and all men to have them de- 
ported; but I believe it is fair that they should have this time, 

use by the advice of their lawyers and others there were 

rounds for being misled, because in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court five held it constitutional and three held it was uncon- 
stitutional, and Justice Harlan was in Europe. 

All I desire to do is not to annul the law, but to make it more 
effective. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I am sure, Mr. S er, that the dist ished 
jurist and statesman from Kentucky would not hold in the case 
of and American citizen that it was a good defense or a good 
justification for the violation of the law to come before the court 
or before the lawmaking body and say that some attorney had 
told him that the law was not constitutional, and therefore he 
had not obeyed it. 

Mr. MoCREARY of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman know 
that in equity, at least, mistakes can be corrected, and if these 
men made a mistake should not they have time and opportunity 
to correct it? 

Mr. SIBLEY. In answer to the gentleman, I will say that 
there are thousands of men to-day in the penitentiaries who re- 
alize that they have made mistakes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAILEY. If my friend from Pennsylvania, inasmuch as 
he is not a lawyer, will permit me to contribute to his answer, I 
will say that a mistake in law can not be corrected in equity. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman from Texas 
mn not deny that a mistake of law and fact can be corrected in 
equity. 

Mr. BAILEY. A mistake of law inseparably connected with 
a mistake of fact my sometimes be corrected in equity, but a 
naked mistake of law never can; and in this case there is no mis- 
take as to the fact. 

Mr.SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to grant under the 


plea available for an alien, and so to place him aboye the law 


which controls American citizens. 

I have seen in an editorial in the Washington Post that the 
Geary law and the first Chinese expulsion law were framed for 
the sake of political partisan success, and that the first law was 
so gotten up by a dist hed gentleman whom I have the 
honor to su as a Representative in this Hall, the late Hon. 
William L. Scott. That honored citizen and statesman, now de- 
ceased, has been charged with demagogy, and with a desire to 
build up the Democratic party by the perpetration of injustice. 
Mr. Speaker, that gentleman whose name is coupled with the law 
of 1 never stooped to demagogy, and this is the first time 
I have ever heard of any man char; him with it. 

William L. Scott, as a member of this House and as a private 
citizen, always set punio duty above party success, and that 
man does not know him who would charge ee with doing an 
injustice to a hundred thousand men for the sake of party suc- 
cess. He was known and loved, and to-day his memory is held 
dear and sacred by thousands at his home, because his heart 
always beat responsive to the wants of those who toiled for a 
livelihood. He advocated the law which bears his name, be- 
cause he loved America more than he loved other nations, and 
because he believed it was due not alone to the people of the 
Pacific Slope, but to the workingmen of the East as well, and 
his name and fame needs no defense from me. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Hirt] on the day before yesterday, as I read 
in the RECORD, suggested that this whole matter had better be 
referred to an international conference with England. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a remarkable fact that whenever the Dem- 
ocratic party gets into any trouble there is always some man 
ready to jump up on this floor and propose an international 
agreement! [Laughter]. Why, sir, this nation is more than 
twenty-one years old, and has attained its majority. It cele- 
brated itscentennial birthday away back in 1876, yet to-day there 
can hardly be a measure e here that some gentleman 
afflicted with acute Anglophobia will not jump up and propose 
an international agreement! 

Mr. Speaker, James Russell Lowell—and I wish there had 
been more James Russell Lowells—I will forgive my Massa- 
chusetts friends for a great many of the mistakes they make be- 
cause of having given us so grand an exponent of humanity as 
Lowell. James Russell Lowell went over to England and was 
introduced to Tennyson at one of their court dinners and Mr. 
Tennyson drew himself up and drawled: “Ah, this is Mr. 
Lowell, I believe.” Mr. Lowell replied, ‘‘Yes, sir.” Ah, Mr. 


Lowell, you write—some poetry I believe.“ Mr. Lowell mod- 
estly said, yes, that he had written some poetry. Mr. Tenny- 
son said: Ah, but do you know—that over here in England 


we don't care—much—about—your—American try.” And 
Mr. Lowell straightened himself up and said: Do you know, 
sir, that over in America we don’t care a damn what you think 
about our poetry?” [Laughter.] ‘Hoot, hoot, the mon’s a genius, 
the mon’sa genius,” said Tennyson, and from that moment Ten- 
nyson became the mostardent friend and admirer of Mr. Lowell. 

Now, when we go a little bit further here and say that we donot 
care a blank what England thinks about our financial system or 
our conduct of foreign or domestic affairs, we shall come a little 
nearer to exercising that independence which.our forefathers 
possessed, and of which we are sadly in need to-day. The fear 
of England! I trust that in this House and all over this nation 
there are plenty of people who neither fear her frowns nor are 
willing to fawn for her favors. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great deal about humanity and 
Chistianity here, and a good deal of it has come from New 
England. New England gives usa good many grand things. 
She gives us grand sermons on humanity, and yet I believe it 
was in Massachusetts, down at North Adams, that they tried to 
start up their shoe factories with Chinamen. Was that donein 
the interests of humanity and Christianity? Or was it done in 
the interests of the mighty dollar, because they could emplo 
those people cheaper than they couldemploy American citizens 
The same greed for gold dominates the financial policy of this 
nation to-day, and leads to legislation that has wiped out and 
stifled our American sentiment and is dragging our peopledown 
toward serfdom. 


The plague of gold strikes far and near, 
And deep and strong it enters; 
grow strange, 


Our thoughts grow blank, our words 
We cheer the pale gold diggers,— 
Each soul is worth so much on change, 
And marked, like sheep, with figures. 
I set no value upon that namby-pamby sentimentalism which 


law the same rights and privileges to the Chinaman that I claim | talks about humanity and Christianity, but will not reach outa 
for an American citizen, but when a plea will not serve for a helping hand to the suffering fellow-man at its side, but is ready 
natural-born or a naturalized citizen to justify his violation of to send ulster overcoats to the inhabitants of tropical Africa; 
a law, I think it is straining matters a good deal to make that which sends presents of books and flowers to the condemed felon 
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in ſhis cell, but has no care for his victims though they may be 
in distress and want. 2 

The gentleman says that under this act he thinks at least 85,- 
000 will register. I do not want them to register. I know to- 
day there àre 2,000, 000 and more of American workingmen who 
are without opportunities to obtain by their toil daily bread for 
the maintenance of their families. It is said that there are 106,- 
000 of these Chinese in this nation. I believe firmly there are 
over 200,000. There were 106,000 by the census; but the Chinese 
Six Companies gave forth their edict that these people must not 
be enumerated if it could possibly be avoided. If these people 
were not here it would mean that 100,000 workingmen, Amer- 
icans, would have the opportunity through the coming winter 
to obtain the fruits and rewards of labor; that 500,000 people 
men, women, and children—would have the opportunity to eat 
the bread of such American workingmen, 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I ask that the time of i 

friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY ]be extended. Howmuc 


time does the gentleman want? 
Mr. SIBLEY. I will try to get through in five or ten minutes 
more. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Then I will ask that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended for ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIBLEY. r. Speaker, under the plea of Christianizing 
the Chinamen, it is proposed to give them access to our shores 
or permit them to remain under certain conditions. And the 
sacred name of Christianity is invoked for this purpose. My 
judgment is, after a close observation of this race, 1 a 
period of twelve years, that for every Christian convert that has 
been made in the ranks of the Chinamen they have paganized, 
corrupted, defiled, and debauched fifty American youths. They 
have betrayed and ruined fifty American girls for every China- 
man you can showas a convert to Christianity among the hordes 
who infest the city of San Francisco and Mott street, New York. 
They have given you, in addition to the intemperance that comes 
from alcoholism, the opium habit, until no man knows whether 
his next-door neighbor is a victim or not. 

Mr. Speaker, I amin favor of opening the doors of our country 
to people from abroad if we need them to supply a scanty labor 
market; and I will not draw the line alone against the Chinaman. 
I believe this country should be the asylum and refuge for the 
distressed, the downtrodden, and the oppressed of the world who 
may come here with a determined willand honest chal vie 
port our institutions and to build up homes for themselves. But 
they must come here to be American citizens, to be imbued with 
the spirit and genius of American institutions; but they must not 
come here as criminals, as communists, as anarchists. 

I am opposed to opening the floodgates either at New York 
or San Francisco, to people who come here directly in the in- 
terest of the employers of labor—people who are brought here 
with tickets given to them by such employers—who come here 
under the auspices of padrones or masters, to compete with 
American labor in an already overstocked labor market, or un- 
der the auspices of the Six Companies of China toserve six years 
ns coolies, bondmen, and slaves. And I am opposed to opening 
our gates for the admission of any man who does not come here, 
bringing with him his family and his household goods, for the 

urpose of becoming an American citizen, no matter whether 
his color be black, white, or yellow. 

Mr. EVERETT. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania whether he thinks the present bill, as reported b; 
the committee, offers any additional facilities for new i — 
grants from China. I thought its exclusive object was to allow 
those already in this country an extension of time within which 
they can register. Certain 7 when I voted to report it I did not 
contemplate any additional immigration. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, Mr. Speaker, we have heretofore under- 
taken to put up our walls by legislation; but these people have 
broken through. These Chinamen, I think, can slip through a 
very small knot hole, when they have behind them an brgan zed 
capital of untold millions of dollars as represented by the Chi- 
nese Six Companies. 

Mr. EVERETT. But the gentleman said it was proposed to 
offer additional opportunities for immigration. I am not aware 
wa the committee in their bill propose anything in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. SIBLEY. The bill proposes to limit the opportunities 
for unlimited deportation; perhaps that would be amore correct 
statement of the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that under the folds of the American 
flag every American workingman should find shelter; that every 
schoolhouse upon the hillside shall be as a beacon light along 
the pathsof liberty. Iam in favor of the protection of Ameri- 
can ane, for American enterprise. I am in favor of any- 


thing which will build up, exalt, and glorify this nation. I am 
in favor of that broad charity which would relieve the distressed 
and the downtrodden. But I think we are sometimes liable to 
look for duty far from home, as did Sir Launfal in his vision, as 
described by Mr. Lowell. He mailed himself in his armor and 
rode over the whole wide world peaking Or the Holy Grail. On 
his outset he passed the poor beggar at his castle gate; but when 
he returned, a feeble, maimed man, with only tattered garments 
about him, he saw still sitting at his gatethe poor leper crying 
for alms, and Sir Launfal took the wooden bowl and broke the 
ice and gave him to drink, and shared his crust with him; and 
to his vision was revealed in the form of the leper the very 


Christ. 

And a voice that softer than silence said, 

“Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the holy Grail; 

Behold, it is here—this 2 75 Which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is My body broken for theo, 

This water His bl that died on the tree. 
+ * * * * 

Who gives himself with his alms feed three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


Why, Mr. Speaker, I believe that these people who speak so 
feelingly and touchingly of the miseries of these persons over 
in China and of the necessity of Christianizing them, will find 
during the winter now at hand abundant opportunities for the 
exercise of their benevolence, humanity, and Christianity. 

We may each find the Holy Grail near our own castle walls be- 
fore the warmth of another springtime shall give comfort and 
hope to the hearts of the suffering masses. 

Fwon still the wails and cries of distress at home before ex- 
tending sentimental sympathy to be t rted across the Pa- 
cific Ocean or scattered along the Pacificcoast. You propose to 
do what has never been done or proposed to be doneon the floor 
of this House for an American citizen, that is, rescind alaw, be- 
cause a few people have seen fit to hold it in defiance. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already quoted from the Psalmist, but I 
wish to quote just one more ng that he said a little later on 
after he had got dispossessed of the charm of being head of the 
heathen.” For later on in his career, after see more of the 
world, knowing more of the heathen, having gathered greater 
wisdom, he offered this prayer: 


Save us, O God, and gather us together and deliver us from the heathen. 


I commend this prayer to my esteemed friend from Kentucky. 
(Laughter and applause]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in the short time allotted to me 
Jan only make a few observations, mainly in support of an 
amendment which I propose to offer to the pending bill. We 
have been truthfully informed by members from the Pacific 
coast that the Chinese people as a race are net a destructive 
people as to life or property; that they are docile in their na- 
ture and are not a dangerous element in the State or nation. 
We are told that they are simply undesirable citizens. 

Gentlemen from the Pacific coast representing the great State 
of California are not alone in theirafiliction. ThegreatStateI in 
ale represent, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, instead of 

aving 106,000 Chinamen within its borders, from 300,000 to 
400,000 men who have been dumped on our shores from foreign 
lands that we would gladly exchange, and consider that we had 
made a good bargain if we could give them the Huns and the 
Slavs in exchange for their Chinamen. So this is a very much 
broader question than the bill presents; it covers more than one 
or two States. 

My State as wellas other Eastern and Northern States has be- 
come honeycombed with people lately brought from foreign 
shores, enemies of society, enemies of the State, and enemies of 
the nation. My great State is compelled to keep, while it is not a 
standing army, yet virtually it is one, a body of 8,000 men as 
well equipped, as well disciplined, and as well officered as the 
Regular Army of the United States, at a cost of nearly a half 
million dollars annually, to protect the great manufacturing es- 
tablishments and mines of tho State of Pennsylvania. And 
what is true of Pennsylvania is also true of many other Eastern 
and Northern States. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had in the past two months on the floor 
of the House a great many speeches delivered that were elegant 
in diction, masterly in argument, and eloquent in delivery. 
They were delivered for and against the repeal of two laws, the 
Sherman law and the Federal election law—laws relating to 
matters far-reaching in their importance to the people of the 
United States. But, sir, as important as these measures are, 
they are simply the subjects of legislation. If the Congress of 
the United States puts on our statute books vicious laws the 

ople can correct that abuse in a succeeding Congress by elect- 

ng men who will repeal the laws and take them from the stat- 
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ute books. If laws are placed on the statute books which are 
intended for the protection of citizens of the United States, or 
for the maintenance of the national credit, or to give every citi- 
zen the full measure of his citizenship and his right of the fran- 
chise, if such laws should be repealed they can be reënacted. 

But, sir, as great as these questions are, and as much as the 
people generally are interested in them, there is a greater 
problem overshadowing the country to-day that makes these 
im t questions outof sight, and that is the question 
of the unrestricted, unlimited immigration of people here from 
foreign shores. During last pe there were landed in this 
country 623,084 people; in 1891,700,454. During last pe 105,203 
of these foreigners crossed by the way of Canada. During fhe 
year 1892 of the 623,084, 21,269 were nonimmigrants or gentle- 
men traveling for pleasure or business. 

Now, itis true that amongst this great number there were 
thousands of the very best people in the world; people who will 
make desirable citizens. 

To this class of immigrants we have bidden a hearty welcome, 
but what is going to become of this great nation if we permit 
the vicious, the low, and degraded to come into our country. 
They are but human pests. I do not see any more opportune 
time than just now for Congress to take hold of this question. 
We are all aware of the fact that the bid element of these immi- 
grants are anarchists, socialists, polygamists, ex-conyicts and 
criminals of every class. They come into our communities, and 
one anarchist with his hellish doctrines which he preaches, that 
to hold property is robbery, will instil his teachings into the 
minds of the ignorant and vicious of our own land, and in a few 
months he have around him two or three hundred people 
who believe with him. All over this country they have their 
social organizations, they have their speakers and their papers, 
and they are gradually instilling their doctrines into our people, 
until to-day they aresapping the very foundations of our Govern- 
ment, State national. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it does not take any argument to convince 
the American people of the truthfulness of these statements. It 
takes no argument to convince the members of this Congress 
that this thing should be 9 1 ee It will take no argument to 
convince foreign nations that this thing should not be permitted. 
We have laws 5 175 our statute books in regard to immigration, 
but they are faulty in this, that there is no provision made to 
carry them effectually into execution. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no more time left. I hold in my 
hand an amendmentin the nature of a substitute, which is in 
order under our rules; a measure which has been prepared very 
largely by the gentleman from Kansas ap CURTIS], who has 
oper a great deal of time and care upon it; and whatever merit 
there is in it belongs to that gentleman, I want to offer this sub- 
stitute for the , and I want to say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. McCrREARY] thatthis substitute provides the six 
months’ extension of time to the Chinese lawfully in this country 
to register. It also defines what the word laborer“ means, 

= what classes it shallinclude. It does not interfere in any way 
with the measure which the gentleman from Kentucky has of- 
fered. Lask leave to offer this amendment as a substitute for 
the bill before the House, and I ask to have it read in the bal- 
ance of my time. 
Mr. MoCREARY of Kentucky. I reserve the point of order 
against the amendment. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment will be read 
merely for information. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Substitute for House bill 3587, by Thad. M. Mahon, of Pennsylvania. 


Bee ee oy Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
af America in Uongress assembled, That, in addition to conforming to all 
present requirements of law regulating immigration, it shall be the duty of 
the master or commanding officer of any steamer or sailing vessel to take 
from all Chinese and other alien immigrants embarking on said steamer or 
sailing vessel a statement, sworn to by said immigrant before the United 
States consul or consular mt at the port of departure, and it shall be the 
duty of said consul or consular agent toexamine all persons presen’ said 
statement, under oath, as to the truthfulness of the facts set forth in said 
statement. And if upon said examination he is satisfied said statement to 
be true he shall so certify same on said statement, and without said certifi- 
cate sald statement shall not be received by the master or commanding of- 
ficer of any steamer or sailing vessel or by any customs officer or officer in 

3 of place ot any into the United States. : 
ve his or her full name, age, and sex; whether 
or occu: lon; whether able to read or write; 

ce; sea for landing in the Unit 


ment as to his or her condition of health, mentally and physically, and 
whether deformed or crippled, and if so, from what —.— ica 


shows him or her to be a person of unsound mental or —.—— condition: 
or invol 

moral turpitude; or when such person has been in an almshouse, or sup- 
ponen by charity within five years; or a polygamist or anarchist or social- 
st; or under contract, expressed or implied, to perform labor in the United 
States: Provided, however, That nothing herein shall prevent the reception 
or passing of minors, under 17 years of age, who are coming to this country 
to join their parents, when they possess a certificate from the clerk of a 
court of record, showing that the Parents are law-abiding citizens and per- 
fectly able to care for such children, or any dependent member of a family 
who possess a certificate from the clerk of the court of record showing that 
the relatives in the United States are residents and citizens of the county 
and State from which said certificate was issued and that they have under 
oath shown that they are not only , but eee able and ee to 
care for such dependent relative, then, and if said dependent relative be not 
afflicted with any contagious disease, and be not an ex-convict of an infa- 
mous crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, such person may 


T. 

SEC. 3. That all Chinese and other alien nts shall be listed in con- 
venient groups, and no one list or manifest shail contain more than thirt: 
names. To each imm t head of a family shall be givena ticket, on whiek 
shall be written his or her name, the name of his wife and names of his mi- 
nor children, a number or letter designati the list, and his number on the 
list for convenience of identification on val. Each list or manifest shall 
be verified by the signature and the oath or affirmation of the master or 
commanding officer, or the officer first or second below him in command, 
taken before the United States consul or consular agent at the port of de- 
parture, before the sailing of said vessel, to the effecthe has made a personal 
examination of each and all of the passengers named therein, and that he 
has caused the su of said vessel sailing therewith to make a physical 
examination of each of said and that from his inspection and the 
report of said surgeon he believes that noone of said passengers is an idiot 
or insane person, or a pauper, or likely to become a public charge, or suf- 
fering from a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, or a person who 
has been convicted of a felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor in- 
volving moral turpitude, or a polygamist. or an anarchist or socialist, or 
under a contract or agreement, expressed orimplied, toperform labor inthe 
United States. and that also, according to the best of his know) e and be- 
lief, the information in said list or manifest concerning each of said passen- 
gers named therein is correct and true, 


3 pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I have five minutes of my time 
remaining. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I reserve the point of order 

ainst the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman commenced at 
twenty minutes to 4 and had fifteen minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Iask that the remainder of the amendment as 
offered may be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the remainder of this proposed amendment be 
pee in the RECORD as a partof his remarks. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection. 


Sec. 4. That the surgeon of said vessel sailing therewith shall also sign 
said lists or manifest before the departure of said vessel, and make oath 
or affirmation in like manner before said consul or consular agent, stat- 
ing his professional experience and qualifications as a physician and sur- 
geon, and that he has made a perso: examination of of the passen- 

ers named therein, and that said list or manifi according to the best of 

is knowledge and belief, is full, correct, and true in all particulars relative 
to the mental and physical condition of said rs; if no surgeonsails 
with any vessel prin, alien nts, mental and physical exami- 
nation and the verifi ons of the or manifest may be made by some 
competent surgeon employed A the owners of-the vessel; said appoint- 
ment to be a; ved by the U; nsular 
CFC the consul or consular t. 
EC. 5. That in the case ot the fallure ot re commanding officer 


port 
grant qualified to enter the United States, concerning whom the above in- 
formation is not contained in any list, as aforesaid, or said nt shall 
not fas 3 to enter the United States, but shall be returned, as now 
Pro aw. 

SEC 6. That it shall be the duty of every inspector of arriving Chinese 
and other alienimmi, ts, as well as customs officers and other officers of 
the United States in charge of place of entry, to carefully examine each one, 
= it rok shall ara E he 2 95 Pat unable to ey or 55 children 
under 0 years; passage been any person 
other than person, him or herself, or in case of minors or . — . 
1 other than the head of the family or guardian of minors, or 
that it has been paid by any company, corpora’ government, or society; 
or who does not possess, if a single man over age of 21 years, the sum of 
8100; if asingle woman over eo 21 years, the sum of $50; if the head of a 

t such person is in an unsound mental or 


ha 
a or her own passage, or whether it has been id other persons, 
ty any corporation, 1 municipality, or 9 whether in 


` 
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y who es 


possesses a fro showmg 
‘that the relatives in the United States are residents and citizens of the county 


and State from which said certificate was under 
oath shown that they are not only 8 to 
n. 


but | peptone 
care for such dependent relative, then, and if said dependentrelative be not 


afflicted with any contagious d and be not an ex-convict of any crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, such person may be accepted as 
a passe 

SBC. 7. Chinese or 


‘hat it shall be the duty of every inspector of arri 
ts and customs officers and other o 
tes in charge lace of uy to detain for a special Inquiry, 
under section 1 ofthe immigration act of March 3, 1891, td | person who 


cers of the 


as to be des ted in writ by the Secretary of the Treasury 
orthe Superintendent of Immigration, for conducting inquiries: 
and no Chinese or other immigrant shall be admit upon al in- 


g of said immigr: 

Src. 8 And it shall be the duty of all Chinese laborers now within the 
limits of the United States who were entitled toremain in the United States 
before the age of the act to which this is an amendment,to apply to the 
collector of internal revenue of their respective districts within six months 
after the passage of this act for a certificate of residence; and any Chinese 
laborer within the limits of the United States who shall neglect, fail. or re- 
fuse to comply with the provisions of this act and the act to which this is an 
amendment, or who. after the e tion of said six months, shall be found 
within the 8 ot the United States without such certificate of resi- 
dence shall be deemed and adjudged to be unlawfully within the United 
States, and may be arrested by any United States customs official, collector 
of internal revenue, or his deputies, United States marshal or his deputies, 
and taken before a United States judge, whose duty it shall be to order that 
he be deported from the United States. as provided in this act and in the act 
to which this is an amendment, unless he shall establish clearly to the satis- 
faction ofthe judge that by reason of accident, sickness, or other unavoid- 
able cause he has been unable to procure his certificate, and to the satisfac- 
tion of said United States judge, and by at least one creditable witness other 
than Chinese, that he was a resident of the United States on the 5th of May, 
1802; and if, upon the hearing, it shall appear that he is so entitled to a cer- 
tificate it shall be granted upon his pa: 

Should it appear that said Chinaman proc: 
been lost or yed, he shall be detained and judgment s 
sonable time to enable him to procure a duplicate from the officer granting 
it, and in such cases the cost of said arrest and trial shall be in the 
of the court; and any Chinese person, other than a Chinese laborer, having 
d re in the United States, Seeing: such certificate 
as evidence of such right, may apply for and receive e same without 


Syd. 9. All Chinese or other alien immigrants coming into the United 

railroads or otherwise, shall file said statement with the United 

cer in e of the port or place of entry, and said Chinese or 

immigrants shall be pong ene to sections 6 and 7, and all of the 

provisions of this law and all other laws not repealed by this act, so far as 
the same pe chron 

S. 10. act shall take effect in forty days from the time same becomes 


alaw. 
Sec. 11. All acts or parts of acts Inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of param Mr. Speaker, this debate has 
taken a very wide range. I shall not attempt to quote the cele- 
brated remark of Daniel Webster on a memorable occasion, when 
he sought to bring back the ship of debate to its legitimate course, 
for, if 1 did, that would bo growing eloquent, and when I grow 
eloquent it is too serious a thing for a crowd like this to stand. 
[Laughter.] Those of you who have never seen me when I was 
eloquent have no idea of the devastation that lies behind me in 
the course of my remarks. [Laughter.] But I shall quote an- 
other gentleman. There is an old gentleman down in my country 
who has a perfect contempt for the use of French and Latin and 
Greek words, and he always takes any foreign expression that 


he hears and puts an English termination to it so as to make 
out of ita ee English noun or a good English verb. Having 
heard the French expression “apropos” a good many times, he 


concluded he would make English of it, so he constructed ‘‘ apro- 
porius” as an English adjective and ‘‘aproporiousness” as the 
noun. rag. eee 

Now, Mr. er, I think I may say about a good deal of this 
debate that there has been in it much earnestness and some 
eloquence, but very little aproporiousness [laughter], and I will 
try to infuse into it some more of that desirable quality. It is 
well enough to begin by clearing the track of some of these ir- 
releyances that lie in our path. First, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. RAYNER] made a speech, which was earnest indeed, 
but all earnestness is not logic and all noise is not eloquence. 
During the course of that speech, which, like the ceaseless 
croaking of the Raven, Nevermore,“ “ little meaning, little rel- 
evancy ” as far as the question really before the House is 
concerned, he laid down some most asto: propositions and 
put himself into the most extraordinary attitudes for a Repre- 
sentative of the people that I suppose it has been the fortune of 
any of you to witness have been in publie life. I shall 
as a 


analyze this remarkable utterance. First, he 
Representative of the people sworn to enact laws in accordance 
e United States, that he had voted 


with the Constitution of 


for a law because he believed it to be unconstitutional, thinking 
that the Supreme Court would set it aside. Secondly, he ac- 
knowl that, as a member of a committee, he had signed a 
ropog without reading the bill which that report recommended 
or passage. 

In the third place, he took the position that an executive offi- 
cer in a form of government like ours, not only had the right, 
but that it was his duty to suspend the operation of a law when 
in his opinion the law was cruel and inhuman! He took this po- 
sition without the slightest necessity for taking it, because the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY] says that he uits the 
Secretary of the Treasury ofall charges of that sort, and, although 
he thinks the Attorney-General has sinned in that direction, the 
pee eee himself, who expresses his own motives and 
assigns own reasons for his action, very properly puts it upon 
no such basis, but stands upon the ground that he did execute 
the law just as far as he had power to do so; and I take it that 
there is not a man in the United States who would be further 
from contending that, as an executive officer, he had a right to 
suspend the operation of a law than the distinguished gentleman 
who is at the head of the Department of Justice. 

There was no necessity, therefore, for the position taken by 
the gentlemanfrom Maryland. It 5 position to take 
a position which in England pas ago led to the lossof the head 
of Charles I and the loss of the crown by James II. That was 
the gentleman's third position. His fourth wasa tion which 
we of the South have been accustomed to, my ornia friends; 
I address 3 those of you who are South-haters. It was 
a denuncia’ of the motives of the white people of the Pacific 
Slope and of the Rocky Mountain States. It was not as queer as 
some of the other positions, not so ridiculous, not so new, but, 
in my opinion, justas wrong. You can not indictawhole people. 
Youcan not arraign them at the bar. Theirmotivesarenevera 
subject for denunciation. 

I have found that human nature all over the world, from the 
mouth of the Mississippi to the mouth of the Danube, is just 
about the same thing within the same racial limits. Within 
the great lines which God has fixed, with certain instincts, im- 
pose. tendencies, traditions, within those lines human nature 

the same everywhere. I am willing to trust the motives, the 
manhood, the generosity, the capacity for self-government, and 
the capacity for governing inferior races, inherent in the white 
people of the Pacific Slope, just as I have appealed to them, and 
as those who have stood here before me have appealed to them 
and others, to trust the capacity for self-government of the 

ople of the South, and it sounded queer to me to hear such 
octrine as that of the gentleman from land come from the 
mouth of a Southern Democrat. The nextposition taken by the 
gentleman was one in which, causelessly, needlessly, irrele- 
vantly, he insulted the Senate of the United States, contrary to 
the rules of this body. and contrary to the conr y G prevails 
and ought to prevail between the two Houses of Congress. 

Now, the queer part of all thisis that these positions were taken 
in a discussion where the point at issue was as tocertain amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from California Noe Caes] to 
the bill introduced by the gentleman from Kentucky ae Mc- 
CREARY]. Let us go back and see what the real issue is. The 
bill of the gentleman from Kentucky is, in brief, simply a bill 
to extend the period within which certain Chinese who have 
failed or ref to comply with a statute of the United States 
shall be permitted to comply with it. It is a bill to prevent the 
execution upon them of the penalties which they have incurred 
provided that within a cer period they comply with the pro- 
visions of the law. 

Now, the gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY]has made no 
objection to the passage of that bill in so far as it extends the 
period for the Chinese to comply with the law. He has merely 
offered three amendments which I have not time to read; but 
they are natural; they are necessary; there is nothing ‘ cruel,” 
“inhuman,” abnormal about them, even if there be Tp | 
“cruel” in the Geary law itself, as the gentleman from Marylan 
Mr. RAYNER] says there is. And, by the way, itis strange that 

he thinks so, he did not introduce a bill to repeal that law in- 
stead of standing here to extend it for an additional time. There, 
again, his remarks ‘‘ little meaning, little relevancy bore.” 

But I say these amendments are natural amendments; they 
are intended to do two things, and will, I think, accomplish them, 
first to redeclare in unmistakable terms what was thought by 
the framers of the law to have been made clear in the original 
enactment, so that there shall not be a conflict between the De- 
porron of Justice and the Treasury Department as to carry- 

g out the provisions of the law. That is one of the objects. 
The next is to require these photographs to be taken instead of 
leaving that matter to the discretion of the Secretary of the 
TOn And the reason for changing the law in this respect 

a good one. 
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Whatisit? Because the present Secre 
takes the position as a lawyer, which I thin 


of the Treasury 
is well and cor- 
rectly taken, that Congress has no right to delegate to him the 


taxation, and that the requirement of photographs 

rom these Chinamen is virtually imposing a tax upon them, is 
laying upon them a financial burden which he has no right to 
impose, even if Congress has given him such discretion, because 
Congress can not delegate such a power; and hence if Congress 
wants such a thing done it must pass a law to that effect. 

The third amendment is to define the word ‘‘ merchant” in the 
Geary law, so as to prevent evasion of the provisions of the stat- 
ute. 

Now, my friends, that is the issue, as I understand it. I shall 
vote for each one of these amendments. 8 as I do, that 
the white race at the South and in the West, stan ing upon the 
higher round of the ladder of civilization, is mune to. put its 
hand down to the inferior race standing upon the lower level 
and bring that race up not to the same level (because, God will- 
ing, as the inferior comes up we will up higher still), but to 
> 
vitat 


ponor to le 


the inferior up as we go. But when in response to our in- 
ons to come up higher, he of the inferior race says, Come 
thou down lower,” we answer him in the wordsof Tennyson, in- 
dignantly and astonished— 
What, I to herd with narrow foreheads, 
Ignorant of our race’s gains! 

I tell you it is not only the highest law, but the highest duty 
of every life to secure self-preservation and self-perpetuation. 
I care not whether the life be the life of an individual, of a fam- 
ily, of a race, of a nation, or of a civilization. God has given 
to everything worthy of living in this world the instinct, and 
has made ita duty, to resist attacks from whatsoever quarter; 
andalthough your problem out on the Pacific coast is not as se- 
rious a one as that with which we are struggling in the South, 
it may in time become so. There will come a time, if the influx 
of Chinamen goes on upon the Pacific Slope, when the dema- 

ogue will come in, and in order to bolster up party purposes, 
3 that the Mongolian be equipped with the suffrage ‘‘in 
order that he may defend himself.” 

I do not remember a single effort of any great man that is so 
indelibly impressed upon my mind as that of Thomas Jefferson, 
made early in the history of this country, when he tried to pre- 
vail upon our forefathers in Virginia not only to stop the impor- 
tation of negroes, but to emancipate them. And when he failed, 
when he acknowledged that the failure of the effort was because 
the people were not prepared for it, and when he went further 
and said that they would be less and less prepared for it as the 
numbers of the race increase and the antagonisms grow, yet 
the day is not distant when they must bear and adopt it or worse 
will follow.” Then he added, For there is nothing more cer- 
tainly written in the Book of Fate than these two things—first, 
that these people are to be free, and, secondly, that no two races 
can live on the same soil equally free.” 

Had there been prescience enough—that sort of prescience 
with which intellect is endowed by unselfish love of country— 
to have followed this greatest of Americans in his PEAN 
then, we would have been rid of a constant threat to our civili- 
zation and to our race. We would not have been standing as we 
are now upon the very verge of a voleano, ready at almost any 
time to break forth. We may possess little of the sympathy of 
some of yougentlemen whom I am trying to help to-day, we may 
possess but ittle hope except the assurance given us by the fact 
that we have hitherto proven equal to every emergency, and 
shall, in the providence of God, prove equal to every emergence 
in the future; still we trust that we may always conjoin law an 
order with liberty; that we may, while preserving our own civ- 
ilization, have the manhood to be just to those to whom we must 
be schoolmasters. 

Tam willing, then, Mr. Speaker, as long as the men of the Pa- 
cific Slope do not ask anything inhuman, do not ask of me any- 
thing cruel or anything unkind or immoral, to leave the settle- 
ment of this question entirely to them. And I am glad to see 
that early in the history of this Chinese problem they have been 
wiser than we were in the early history of the negro problem in 
the South, when the small number of Africans on this continent 
constituted a condition other than that with which we are now 
confronted, and that they are willing to take the question up 
frankly and deal with it boldly and resolutely. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is another thing to which I wish to 
call your attention. “An ounce of prevention is better worth 
than a pound of cure;” and the right of self-preservation carries 
along with it, for the nation, or the race, or the civilization, just 
as the right of self-defense for the individual does, the right to 
anticipate deadly attack. So that all these argumentsof gentle- 
men on the floor that there are only 106,000 or 160,000 Chinese in 
this country do not appeal to my mind atall. WhenIseeagen- 
tlemun over there rising in his place, with anger in his eyes, 


throwing his hand behind him, and I know he is armed, and I 
know that there is about him the deadly weapon from whose 
throat may soon come a deadly missile for me, I have a right to 
vehi snes the deadly attack; and, sir, on the same principle na- 
tions have the right and races above all others have the right 
to anticipate. 

And I tell you, my friends, that no feelings of philanthropy or 
of justice have ever called ona race which had through the 
centuries accumulated the fruits of civilization to surrender an 
partofthataccumulation. No race which through heredity an 
evolution of capacities has received a training sufficient to make 
ofits members men worthy to command almost every emergency, 
has ever been justly called on to render one single bit of the 
fruits which have come to it through the centuries in that way. 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of the suns. 

I can not remember now the exact words of Tennyson, brt 
the idea is that through the fruits of labor and progress, races 
and nations, like individuals, grow to become wiser and more 
capable of governing themselves, and the God in history uses, 
as an instrument through which to govern the world, the de- 
veloped common sense and common conscience of the people. 

And so the world goes on and attains true democracy in the 
course of time, but not immediately. It does not come all at 
once. It must come 133 through processes of evolution, 
through the ages and through the centuries. And for a race 
which has, through this process of evolution equipped itself for 
mastery as well as self-government tamely to sit own and per- 
mit itself to be inundated by Mongolians, or by any other inferior 
race, not thus equipped and trained, is, in my opinion, not onl 
self-stultification but race suicide; and I, for one, shall not stan 
here, then, toprevent the people of the Pacific coast from tiking, 
with reference to this matter, a proper course which their own 
judgment inspires, to bring aboutasolution of the troubles which 
surround them and to work out their own safety. I shall notdo 
it unless at some time they shall demand something of me which 
I, in my turn, would not ask of them—something inhuman, some- 
thing cruel, something wrong: 

I tell you, my friends, we alone can understand you; we alone 
on this American continent can understand you; and you, I hope, 
some day, will try to understand us better; and I think we can 
not cultivate the acquaintance and knowledge of one another any 
better than by uniting frankly and fearlessly whenever these 
questions are presented to do the right thing, trusting our white 
brethren to do the right, until we have proof positive that they 
are doing wrong or until they demand something of us that is 
palpably wrong. 

ow, my friends, I have the utmost confidence in this; I have 

indeed no doubt that the white race on the Pacific coast will re- 
member two things which William Shakespeare has said, which 
I 155 sure that we of the South will also keep in mind. One is 
that— 

+ * it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 

And the second is as true of a race as it is of an individual: 


* * è to thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


I say that is true of a race. The race that is true to its better 
instincts, to its own self-preservation, to the perpetuation of its 
own civilization and its higher ideals, although somebody may 
resent the mastership which it takes of others for the time 
being, can not be false to any race, but must necessarily, as a 
part of its own G J civilization, drag the other, nolens 
volens, along with it to a higher state than it now py e 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to say that Is vote for 
the amendments offered to the bill by these gentlemen who under- 
stand the problem with which they are confronted, who under- 
stand the race that has given them this trouble; because I be- 
lieve that the Chinese race, as far as I have seen it, is but little 
superior to the race which I know so well, and which has given 
us so much trouble, with the aid and assistance very frequently 
of gentlemen on the other side of this House. 

If the amendments are adopted, I shall then vote for the bill 
asamended. If the amendments are not adopted, I shall vote 
for the bill anyway, because I agree with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GEARY] thatitwould be inhuman and cruel now, 
in the face of the delusion which these people have entertained 
rightfully or wrongfully, to force upon them all at once the full 
terrors of this law. I shall vote for an amendment if it is of- 
fered—and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] 
promised to offer it—that no provisions of this bill shall apply 
to criminals among the Chinese, and that the period shall not be 
extended as to them. 

I shall vote for an amendment, if it is offered, appropriating 


$48,000, the amount which the gentleman from California said 
is nece in order tocarry the provisions of the bill into effect, 
to enable these Chinese, during the six months for which the 
time is extended, to register and 1 with the law; for I 
think it great fo ly to extend the time without making an appro- 
riation enabling the law as to registration, etc., to be carried 
Into effect. If we do not do that, then at the end of another six 
months we are going to be faced with the same kind of a ques- 
tion n. I thank gentlemen for their attention. [Applause.] 
Mr. HILBORN. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
clerk’s desk. 
Mr. EVERETT. I reserve a point of order against the amend- 


ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is simply sent to the Clerk's 
desk to be read for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by inserting the words “or commissioner " after the word “judge” 
in line 28 of section 1 of said bill. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I make a point of order against 
that amendment. 

Mr. HILBORN. I merely make the offer, in order that the 
amendment may be pending, and it may take the usual course. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is the understanding. 

Mr. HILBORN. Mr. Speaker, we frequently hear it said in 
the discussion of the Chinese 1 that the dignity of this 
great nation ought not to be lowered and that its traditional 
policy should not be changed to please a few hoodlums“ and 

‘sandlotters ” in California. This expression implies that op- 
position to Chinese immigration is confined to a class, and that 
class a disreputable one, in the States bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. I find the impression abroad that the advocates of Chi- 
nese restriction are to be found only among the vicious, unlet- 
tered foreign elements of our society. Those who entertain this 
opinion are greatly mistaken. 

The people of the State of California are practically unanimous 
in opposition to this class of immigration. We have ceased to 
discuss the policy of Chinese restriction among ourselves. With 
us the case is closed. This is not a new conclusion, In order to 
settle all doubts as to the opinion of our people upon this ques- 
tion a popular vote was had and that vote is recorded. The pro- 
visions of law under which this vote was had in 1879 and the re- 
sult of the same at the general election of that year are set forth 
in the following statement made by the governor and by him 
forwarded to the officials named therein, as required by the 
same law. 

I am indebted to the Secretary of State for this copy of a 
document on file in his Department: 2 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, Executive Department. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. EVAR 


TS, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: The Legislature of this State, ass that it was desirable that 
the wishes of the people of the State As 55 the subject of Chinese immigta- 
tion should be unmistakably expressed, passed an act, approved December 
21, 1877, entitled “An act to ascertain and express the 1 of the people of 
the State of California on the subject of Chinese immigration.“ This act 
provided for the submission to the electors of the State at the next general 
election the question of the continuance or prohibition of Chinese immi. 
tion. It provided that such electors as should desire the continuance of Chi- 
nese immigration might express such desire by placing on their ballots the 
words For Chinese immigration,” and that such electors as should desire 
the prohibition of Chinese immigration might place on their ballots the 
words Against Chinese immigration.“ 

This question was submitted to the voters of the State, in pursuance of the 
— te mentioned at the general election held on the day of Septem- 

r, 1879. 

At said general election there were chosen all State and county officers 
and members of the United States House of Representatives. e total 
vote cast at such election was 161,405 votes, which is several thousand more 
than the votes cast at any previous election in the State. It is probabie, 
therefore, that the vote was as nearly full as it would be possible, under any 
circumstances, tosecure. The vote was: 


For Chinese immigration — . 883 
nst Chinese immigration „„ „„ 154, 638 
Voters who did not express any wish on the subject -._..-...--....... 5, 884 


The conclusion from this vote is unavoidable, to wit: That the citizens of 
the State are substantially ous against the continuance of Chinese 
immigration. 

The act above referred to further provides that the governor shall, after 
the vote on the question of Chinese immigration shall have been taken, make 
a statement of the question submitted to the electors, and of the vote thereon, 
and forward opt of such statement, properly certified, to the President 
and Vice-President of the United States, to each Cabinet Minister, Senator, 
Member of the House of Representatives, and to the governor of each State 
and Territory. 

Now, for your information as to the actual sentiment of the citizens of 
this State touching the question of the continuance of Chinese ation, 
and in pursuanceof law, I have the honor to transmit to you the foregoing 
statement. 

Very respectfully, 
SEAL. ] 
the governor: 
THOMAS BECK, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. As there is such a large 
majority of the people of California against keeping Chinese 
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there, why do they hire them and feed themand enable them to 
stay there? 

Mr. HILBORN. I will answer your question by asking an- 
other. I understand that you have a very large number of 
Huns, Slavs, and Scandinavians in your country; why do you 
ea neg Bre 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. We do not in my country. 

ME AROR: They are employed or else they would not 
stay there. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New Vork. They are not in my sec- 
tion of the . 

Mr. PENCE. They are in an adjoining district. 

Mr. HILRBORN. They are in your State. We know that capi- 
tal is soulless and selfish, and that it will employ cheap labor, 
although it may pull down the fabric of the Government. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. The gentleman has said 
that 100,000 voted against the retentionof Chinese in California. 
Do not at least 95,000 of them employ Chinese labor? 

Mr. HILBORN. Notas many as that. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Would there be any 
trouble in getting these people outif the people of California re- 
fused to employ them, or to hire them, and refused to pay them 
anything. 

Mr. HILBORN. I suppose you are right. If we could elimi- 
nate the 8 of selfishness from the human mind we could 
get rid of the Chinese and all other undesirable immigrants, 
but so long as selfishness abounds so long will they be employed. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Is not this, then, one of 
the cases where a ‘* boycott” would be justifiable? 

Mr. HILBORN. I think by that means they could be driven 
out, but that is not an American method. 

Mr. GEARY. But as a lawyer the gentleman from New York 
could not approve or justify it. 

Mr. VA VOORHIS of New York. I have no doubt that it 
would be efficacious with them. 

Mr. HILBORN. There has been no change of sentiment 
among the people of California since that vote was taken. The 
evils resulting from this undesirable immigration are more 
thoroughly understood now than ever before, and if a vote was 
now taken, in my opinion the majority would be still greater. 
There is not a newspaper published in the State of California 
which favors Chinese immigration, and I can safely say that 
what is true of California is also true of Oregon, Washington, 
and Nevada. Is that so as to Oregon? 

Mr. HERMANN. Thatis so. 

Mr. HILBORN. The opposition to this undesirable immi- . 
gration is confined to no political party and to no class of people. 


NOT A CONTEST BETWEEN DIFFERENT RACES OR NATIONALITIES. 


This is not now and never has been a contest between races 
or nationalities. It is something broader and higher than that. 
Itis a contest between two civilizations—the oriental civiliza- 
tion (if it can be called a civilization) and our own. One was 
hoary with age before the English language was spoken on the 
face of the earth. A civilization which culminated before our 
west2rn civilization began. A civilization of want and galling 
poverty. Under such a civilization the Chinese race has been 
developed. With them, from the cradle to the grave, it is a 
hand-to-hand struggle with starvation, and fortunate are they 
who die of old age. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. May I ask you another 
question? 

Mr. HILBORN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Why do you call the 
Chinese immigrants? They do not come under any such desig- 
nation. They only come here with a view of going away again. 

Mr. HILBORN. It isa misnomer to call them i grants; 
it is an invasion—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
laborers. 

Mr. HILBORN. And therefore they differ from all other 
immigrants. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you class the Chinese 
as a civilized people? 

Mr. HILBORN. They have their civilization. Yes, sir. They 
have a civilization much older than ours. A nation which un- 
derstood the art of printing, had invented gun powder and the 
mariner's compass centuries before they were known in the West, 
can be said, I think, to have a civilization. A nation that has 
perpetuated itself for seventy centuries must have something, 
call it civlization or what you will. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Where do you draw the 
line between barbarism and civilization? 

Mr. HILBORN. These people are not barbarians. A people 
whocan compete with us in every branch of human industry are 
not barbarians. 


They are laborers, contract 
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Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I have heard them so 
called in this debate. 
Mr. HERMANN. The class of people who come to this coun- 
are not the civilized class of China. 
r. HILBORN. They do not come from the higher classes 
of the people of China. On the contrary, the Chinese laborers 


in no 
0. 
ey inhabit a country whose resources are taxed to the utmost 
to support the population. When the products of a district fall 
off, the population must diminish accordingly. 

These hard conditions have produced a race of people whose 
serious faces are seldom lighted with asmile. They have solved 
the problem that a human being can live and labor on 5 cents a 
day; thata little rice, fish, and vegetables will sustain life. Their 
dress is the perfection of economy and has not changed for cen- 


turies. 
THE TWO CIVILIZATIONS COMPARED. 

This civilization of the Orient, so equipped with these en- 
forced economies, came across the Pacific and came into contact 
with our Western civilization, a civilization of comfort and 
plenty, acivilization which means the family, the home and home 
circle, the hearthstone, the public schools, the Sunday school, 
and the church. I believe Goa likes this civilization of ours, 
for it does not stifle or repress, but brings out of the human be- 
ing all that is good in him. But our civilization is expensive; it 
costs money to maintain it. Our laborers can not live and sup- 

rt families and educate their children on the wages that sat- 

fy the Chinaman, The conditions are different. The one is 
disch irging his duties as a citizen, the other has no family and 
asssumes none of the duties of citizenship. The Chinese are not 
available as jurymen, can not be called upon as a comita- 
tus to preserve order, nor be relied upon as soldiers. I believe it 
to be self-evident that either the American laborer must perish 


nited States come from the lowest grade of the Chinese 


from the face of the earth or the Chinese laborer must be ex- 
cluded. 
China has a population of four hundred millions and we have 


a! iste millions. This great reservoir of humanity is just be- 
ond our western border, and only a peaceful ocean between us. 
‘or less than $40 per capita every individual in China could be 
transported to American soil. Every one of this vast collection 
of human beings could come from Hongkong to San Francisco 
with as littlo eee and danger as that attending a trip from 
Omaha to Washington. They could overrun us like an army of 
locusts. They could duplicate our population, and the absentees 
would scarcely be missed in their own country. China could 
a man to compete for the bread of every American laborer, 
and pi absence would not be noted in that great hive of hu- 
manity. 
WHAT . AMERICAN LABORER MUST DO TO COMPETE WITH THE CHINESE. 

The question may be asked why it is that the American la- 
borer cun not competesuccessfully? And I have heard the cruel 
opinion uttered that if he can not compete with the Chinese he 
ought to perish. The American laborer can successfully com- 
pete with the Chinaman in the struggle for existence, if he can 
and will go down to his level and live as he does. Do we want 
that? Can we maint.in our formof government under such con- 
ditions? Can the family, which is the glorious corner stone of 
our civilization, be maintained when the bread-winner receives 
only Chinese wages? 

WAGES OF LABORERS IN MANUFACTORIES, 

There is a large number of manufacturing establishments in 
California engaged in manufacturing for loc ul consumption. Up 
to 1860, and perhaps later, the workmen in these establishments 
were white men, and they wages sufficient to support 
their families. These establishments still exist, but the work is 
done by Chinese. They havedriven the white man out of almost 
every braneh of light manufacture. And this is the way itis done. 
Suppose there is an establishment for the manufacture of boots and 
shoes suitable for the miners. There are a hundred men em- 
ployed there, and the wages paid are $3 perday. That is no 
more than sufficient for the support of afamily. A few Chinese 
obtain employment there. Inallemployment where mere manual 
dexterity is required, they are adepts. They learn the art of 
making ts. One of their number, their spokesman, goes to 
the p oprietor and says: 

How many men are you employing?” 

„One hundred.” 

‘How much do you pay them?” 

“ Three dollars per day.” 

“I will furnish all the labor you want for two dollars and a 
half per day.“ 

Here is a strong temptation to the cupidity of the proprietor. 
He cin make $50 a day by discharging his white men and em- 
ploying Chinese. But he is inclined to give preference to the 
people of his own race, and so he gives them the option of con- 


tinuing at two dollars and a half per day or quitting. - The Ameri- 


ican workmen accept the situation and continue to work at the 
reduced wages, which means fewer comforts and no luxuries in 
their households. What makes the burden harder to bear is the 
knowledge that the reduction of wages was not necessary and 
that the proprietor was making a profit out of their labor at the 
former rate. 

Having failed in his first attempt to supplant the white men, 
the Chinaman tries it again and offers to work for two dollars a 
day, a dollar and a half a day; a dollar a day; 50 cents a day; 25 
cents a day; 10 cents a day if necessary. don’t mean to say 
that the Chinaman works for 10 cents a day, but it is because he 
does not have to. He will get all he can, but he will bid just low 
enough to drive the white man out of employment. 

Mr. HERMANN. And I will suggest to the gentleman that if 
the employer does not finally give the Chinamen the employ- 
ment which he wants, in preference to the American workman, 
he will start a factory on his own account, as he has in the gen- 
tleman’s own city. 

Mr. HILBORN. Yes. There comesa time in this competi- 
tion when the white man has to get out; when he can no longer 
support his family. So he goes out and joins the great army of 
the unemployed. He goes to the sand lots and listens to the 
harangues of mischief-makers. His usefulness as a citizen is de- 
stroy He inveighs against the law and against the Govern- 
ment. He knows there is something wrong in a system which 
has compelled him to compete with men who support no fami- 
lies, and who can live on 10 cents aday. And when he hears the 
sentimentalists in their learned disquisitions say that the fittest 
must survive, and that in this contest the Chinaman has shown 
that he is the fittest, his breast is filled with emotions which 
bode no good to those who have been more fortunate in the strug- 
gle for wealth. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I understand that these Chinese gener- 
ally have no families. 

Mr. HILBORN. I presume there are in the United States 
23 not over one hundred Chinese families, and those not 
families in the sense that we speak of the family. 

I have seen these American workingmen, educated, Christian 
men, husbands and fathers, useful members of society, robbed 
of their employment by this competition with the Chinese, re- 
duced to penuryand want. I have heard them rail at those con- 
ditions which have brought them to such dire distress. 

THE VIRTUES OF THE CHINESE MAKE THEM,DANGEROUS COMPETITORS. 

The peculiar conditions under which the Chinese race has been 
developed have made them especially skillful as bread-winners. 
As merchants they have proven themselves to be the best tra- 
ders in the world, gnd have outstripped all competitors in a fair 
race. They understand the laws of trade, of exchange, and the 
values of money. The merchant prince who sleeps under his 
counter, and lives on 50 centsa day, can drive out of business 
his white rival who has his house in town, his country seat, and 
his pew in church. 

é CHINESE MANAGE TO ACQUIRE SOME EDUCATION. 

The Chinese laborer is not the ignorant being he is sometimes 
considered. All of them have the rudiments of their peculiar 
education. From my observation I am convinced that 90 per 
cent of these people can read and write their own language. 
This can not be said of any other class of foreign laborers who 
have emigrated to this country. And when we consider that 
the Chinese laborer in the United States is recruited almost 
entirely from the very lowest strata of Chinese society we are 
filled with wonder at the patient, plodding methods of this peo- 
ple who find time to acquire some education while engaged inthe 
fearful struggle for existence. 

PECULIAR VIRTUES OF THE CHINESE. 

They have their virtues. They are industrious and, with the 
exception of the use of opium, are temperate. Their chief vice 
is gambling. With, this exception they are very economical. 
This is a paradox; the very virtues of these strange people make 
them the more gerous to our civilization. They can mo- 
nopolize our labor fields if allowed to doso, and destroy our great 
middle class. 

It is avoiding the question to eer that these people are no more 
undesirable than some other foreigners. ‘That is no argument, 
for if we can not make a success of excluding this race, we ma; 
as well abandon all hope of excluding any undesirable immi- 
gration. 

CHINESE DO NOT ASSIMILATE. 

But there is a broad distinction between this kind of immigra- 
tion and any other from which we have sutfered. The Chinese 
alone will not assimilate. A Chinaman who was born in this 
country thirty years ago, is to-day just as thoroughly Chinese in 
habits, thought, and language, in everything, as though he had 
been born in Canton. He knows nothing of our laws or our form 
of goverament, and cares nothing about them. He knows noth- 
an Regie or our re n, and he has a contempt for 
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THEY ARE THRIFTY AND SEND MOST OF THEIR WAGES HOME TO CHINA. 


All that they earn, excepting the pitiful sum they pay for 
their expenses, goes to China, and there at last they go them- 
selves. ‘The average period of a Chinaman’s residence in the 
United St tes is about five years. In that time they save enough 
to maintain themselves in comfort in their own country. Since 
their first settlement in California they have sent out of that 
State 300,000,000 of their earnings, Mycolleague[Mr. GEARY] 

laces the amount much higher, and he has obtuined his data 
m ofticial sources. My estimate is certainly conservative, and 
prob ibly much below the actual amount. 

What other State but California with her wonderful resources 
could have stood such a drain? Sup that the laborers of 
the State of Pennsylvania or New York should persistently send 
out of the country such a p rtion of their wages, how long 
would either of those States avoid bankruptcy? 

THE CHINESE POPULATION INCREASING DESPITE RESTRICTIVE LAWS. 

This is no time to relax our vigilance against the encroach- 
ments of this undesirable immigration. Notwithstanding we 
have had on our statute books for the past ten years laws either 
restricting the incoming of Chinese laborers or actually exclud- 
ing them, the returns of our own census show an increase in this 
populates in the United States. Notwithstanding our vigilance 

ting them off they have baffled us at every point. 
CHINESE POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 

In 1880 the total Chinese population of the United States was 
105,465; in 1890, it was 107,475; showing a total gain of popula- 
lation in the United States of over 2,000. I have obtained these 
figures from Census Bulletin No. 199, issued July 14,1892. They 
ditfer somewhat from the figures given in the report of the com- 
mittze which accompanies this bill. I have had the figures I 
have presented veritied at the Census Office and am assured that 
they are correct. 

In 1880 the Chinese population in California was 75,132; in 
1890 it was 72,472, showing a falling off in our particular State. 
They seemed to have turned their faces eastward. In New York, 
in 1570 there were only 29 Chinese. In 1880 there were 909; in 
1839, 2,925. In Pennsylvania in 1870, there were 13; in 1880, 148; 
and in 1890, 1,146. 3 

The increase of Chinese in the East, although not startling in 
its proportions, is nevertheless suggestive and contains a potent 
warning. Eastern capital, which now employs the cheapest 
labor obtainable in Europe, hould find public opinion tolerant of 
Chinese labor, it would not be long before the Chinese question 
would loom up in dangerous proportions in our Eastern cities and 
their suburbs. I say dingerous, because experience has shown 
that the presence of these nonassimilative aliens is a constant 
menace to the of an Americ in community. 

If the Representatives of the Eastern States should bring this 
danger to the homes of their people by sentimental legislation 
on this subject, they would in the disorders that would follow 
find no solace in the reflection that they had been guided by 
gushing emotion when they should have followed the dictates 
of common sense. 

From every point of view this immigration is undesirable, and 
if we would preserve the American laborer from ruin, if we 
qos 5 our civilization itself we must exclude this pecu- 

people. 

For forty years this conflict between these rival civilizations 
has been waged out on our Western slope. You of the E:st do 
not appreciate the fierceness of the struggle, for two mountain 
ranges and a broad desert plain separate us. 

But experience has taught us this lesson: The civilization of 
the Orient and the civilization of the Occident can not exist side 

side in America. One or the other must go down. Which 
shall it be? [Loud applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to return to the House of Repre- 
sensatives, in compliance with its request, the joint resolution (S. R. 33) 
authoriz the Joint Committee on the Library to grant the privilege of 
using and drawmg books from the Library to thechief Justice and associate 
Justices of the court of appeals of the District of Columbia. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky, indefinitely, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

To Mr. BUNN, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, for five days, on ac- 
count of important business. 
- ToMr. PENCE, for one week, on account of important business. 
The House then, on motion of Mr. EVERE (at 4 o’clock 
and 48 minutes p. m.), adjourned. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bill and a joint resolu- 
tion; which were re-referred, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3934) granting a pension to Sarah S, Rather; the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A joint resolution H. Rs. 76) providing for the publication 
of 50.000 extra copies of the Compendium of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus; the Committee on Printing discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STALLINGS: A bill (H. R. 398%) to place cotton bag- 
ging or other material suitable for baling cotton on the free 
list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill H. R. 3984) to place cotton-ties or iron ties used in 
4 cotton on the free list to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 3985) making 
an appropriation for the construction of a ship canal connecting 
Lakes Union and Washington with Puget Sound—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals, : 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 3986) to establish the boun- 
dary of the custom house district of Duluth, Minn.—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 3987) to enable the Sec- 
retary of War to continue the reconstruction of the military 
post at Jefferson Barracks, Mo.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAINER of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 4003) to admit to 
the mails as second-class matter periodical publications issued 
by or under the auspices of regularly incorporated benevolent 
and fraternal societies and orders and institutions of learning, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Post-Oflice 
and Post-Ronds. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennnessee: A resolution to print 
8,000 copies of fourteenth annual report of director of Bureau of 
Ethnology—to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, pa bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AITKEN: A bill (H. R. 3988) granting a pension to 
Marrilla Parsons, of Detroit, Mich.—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. AVERY: A bill (H. R. 3989) for the relief of Charles 
Babbitt—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. 3990) for the relief of 
Samuel E. Sneed—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 3991) for the relief of the estate 
of Henry O'Neal, deceased—to the Committ e on War Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 3992) to increase 
the pension of Julia Bews—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDER: A bill (H. R. 3993) for the relief of the legal 
administratorsof William Boardman, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3994) for the relief of Mary H. Noonan, of 
Jersey City, N. J.,for claim as investigated and reported favor- 
ably by the Court of Claims under the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1883, and for rent and occupation of building by the 
military forees—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LOCKWOOD: A bill H. R.3995) torelieve John Finn, 
alias John Flynn, of the charge of desertion—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.3996) to place Warren A. Woodson on the 
retired list for privates and noncommissioned officers of the . 
United States Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3997) for the relief of Barton Atkins, ex- 
United States marshal for the district of Alaska—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3998) for the relief of Franklin Lee and 
Charles F. Dunbiar—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3999) for the relief of Charles A. Danolds— 
to the Committee on Claims. ; 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: A bill (H. R. 4000) for the relief of 
Mrs. J. L. Fagg, widow of Col. John A. Fagg—to the Committee 
on Pensions. ; 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 4001) for the re- 
lief of John W. Daniel—to ths Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 4002) for the 
relief of B. Dudley Miller—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYNUM: Memorial of D. R. Lucas, Ira J. Chase, and 
A. McLean, committee representing the Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, favoring the modification of the law restricting 
Chinese immigration—to the Uommittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Petition of the estate of Harvey D. 
La ,of Warren County, Miss., praying for reference of claim 
to the Court of Claims under the provisions of the Bowman 
act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of the estate of Thomas H. Jett, late of Warren 
County, Miss., praying for reference of claim to the Court of 
Claims, under the provisions of the Bowman act—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DANIELS: Petition of Genesee Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the repeal of the Geary 
law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. IKIRT: Averment and allegations of Jane Webster, 
widow of Joel Webster, to accompany House bill 3977—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers in case of Charles Candy, toaccompany House bill 
3976—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, resolutions of the Bimetallic League of Canton, Ohio, in 
regard to the preservation of silver as money—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CHA W. STONE: Petitition of 65 citizens of 
Sheffield, Pa., praying that no reduction be madein the tariff on 
glass bottles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: Petitition of West Vir- 
ginia Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, for the repeal of 
the Geary law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, October 16, 1893, 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The 1 of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted at a 
mass meeting of citizens of Memphis, Tenn., in favor of the con- 
ditional repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Nebraska Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Beatrice, Nebr., 
praying for the repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which 
was 3 to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE ee the petition of Bliss, Fabyan & Com- 
pany and 116 others, merchants and citizens of Boston, Mass. 
praying for immediate action on the question of unconditional 
repeal, and recommending subsequent legislation securing the 
use of silver as money under proper safeguards and providing 
for the use of the gold reserve; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented the petition of George H. Edwards and 57 
others, merchants and brokers of Boston, Mass., praying forim- 
mediate action on the bill to repeal the silver-purchasing clause 
of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the 


table. : 

Mr. STEWART presented a memorial of the Franklin Club, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, remonstrating against the adoption of a 
compromise measure on the silver question, and praying for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to I; which 
was ordered to iie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of E. B. Bigelow and 155 other 
citizens of Jackson, Mich., and the memorial of John O. Zabel 
and 24 other citizens of Petersburg, Mich., remonstrating 
against the unconditional repeal of the so-called Sherman silver 
law, and praying for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
ratio of 16 to 1; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the Commercial Club 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchas- 
ing clause of the act of July 14, 1890; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. $ 

He also presented a petition of the Indiana yearly meeting of 
the religious society of Friends, praying for the ropen of the 
so-called Geary Chinese law; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BUTLER presented the petition of J. S. Calvin and 95 
other merchants of Chester County, S. C., praying that an im- 
mediate vote be taken upon the repeal bill now pending in the 
Senate; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 874) for the relief of W. W. Rollins, collector 
of internal revenue for the fifth collection district of North Caro- 
lina, reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 
thereon, 

ELECTIONS IN OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Mr. FAULKNER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 65) 
fixing the qualifications to vote and to hold office in the Cherokee 
Outlet, Oklahoma Territory, at the first municipal elections, to 
reportitwithoutamendment. It isa unanimous report—thatis, 
all the members of the committee present in the city agreed to 
a favorable report of the joint resolution—and I ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. á 

Mr. SHERMAN. Letit be read for information, so that we 
may see what it is. 

he Secretary read the joint resolution. 

Mr. GAL GER. Is thisa report from a committee: and 
if so, is it unanimous? It comes from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, I suppose? 

Mr. FAULKNER. It is a report from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, and it is unanimous. The only change proposed in the 
law is that the present statutes of the Territory restrict persons 
entitled to vote to those who have been residents of the Terri- 
tory for six months. This applies only to the towns and mu- 
nicipalities within the Strip that was opened on the 16th of Sep- 
SER DS The governor of the Territory has called an election 
in those municipalities. There is one town of 10,000 popula- 
tion with no municipal government whatever. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

ae HOAR. What is the restriction referred to in the re- 
solve? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Does the Senator mean in the orignal Ter- 
ritorial act? 

Mr. HOAR. The resolve refers toa certain restriction con- 
tained in a previous statute of the United States. What is that 
restriction, is my question? 

17 FAULKNE This measure does not touch that question 
at all. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to know what it is. 

Pree FAULKNER. I will have it read for the benefit of the 
nator. 

Mr. HOAR. The resolve says that the voting shall be sub- 
pot to no other restriction except that contained in a statute 

ound in a certain volume and page named. My question to the 
Senator from West Virginia is, What is that restriction which is 
kept alive and reserved? 

Mr. FAULKNER. In answer to the question suggested by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, I will state that the provision 
is found in the fifth section. The joint resolution does not alter 
that restriction. 

Mr. HOAR. I know; but I want to know whether it should 
alter it or not. 

Mr.CULLOM. Let the Senator read it. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Itis as follows: 

Sec. 5. That all male citizens of the United States above the age of 21 
years, and all male persons of foreign birth over said age who shall have 
twelve months prior thereto declared their intention to become citizens of 
the United States, as now required by law, who are actual residents at the 
time of the passage of this act of that portion of said Territory which was 
declared by the proclamation of the President to be open for settlement on 
the 224 day of April, A. D. 1889, and of that portion of said Territory hereto- 
fore known as the Public Land Strip, shall be entitled to vote at the first 
election in the Territory. At every subsequent election the qualifications 
of voters and of holding office shall be such as may be prescribed by the 
Legislative Assembly, subject, however, to the following restrictions on the 
power of the Legislative Assembly, namely: 

These are the restrictions: 

First. The right of suffrage and of holding office shall be exercised only by 
citizens of the United States above the ogo or 21 years and by persons of 
foreign birth above that age who have declared on oath, before a competent 
court of record, as required by the naturalization laws of the United States, 
their intention to become citizens. 

Mr. HOAR. What is that statute? Does it relate to Okla- 
homa, or is it a general Territorial statute? 

Mr. FAULKNER. It relates to Oklahoma. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the date of it? 

Mr. FAULKNER. May 2, 1890. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I supposed the reading of the stat- 
ute by the Senator would disclose. It other words, this resolve 
which the Senator has reported establishes for Oklahoma a 
principle which is in violation of a statute of the United States 
in regard to Territories generally, which is found in the general 
statutes, in regard to persons of foreign birth, as it proposes to 
allow persons who are not citizens of the United States, on twelve 
months’ residence and a declaration of an intent to become citi- 
zens, to vote. I am opposed to that policy. I do not think that 
the purpose to become a citizen of the United States, however 
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worthy or excellent the individual, implies a sufficient knowl- 
edge of our institutions and interests and policies to make it 
proper that such person should be clothed with the functions 
of suffrage, and I think that is especially true when they are 
laying the foundation of a great community. I think the per- 
sons of foreign birth would themselves, the most reasonable of 
them, prefer that the inauguration of the political community 
should be left to persons who are citizens of the United States. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will state to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that I fully concur with him in his views, but the joint res- 
olution has come with that provision from the other House, and 
the necessity is great to have it passed as prometly as possible, 
in order to furnish legally qualified voters for the election which 
is to take place on the 21st; the only change in the law being 
that under the Territorial law a man has to be a resident for six 
months, and these parties have occupied the Strip for the period 
of only six weeks. 
aue HOAR. Iam perfectly willing to provide for that condi- 

on. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If westop to modify and change and amend 
the joint resolution at this time the result will be that it will be 
impossible, I am afraid, to pass the law in time to constitute the 
people of the Territory legal voters on the 21st of October. 

. PLATT. Will the Senator permit me? I think it has 
escaped his attention in the reading of the joint resolution that 
it leaves out foreigners who have declared their intention—— 

Mr. HOAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. PLATT. I think it does. 

Mr. FAULKNER. It does leave them out so far as the pres- 
ent election is concerned. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; so farasthe present election is concerned. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The Senator from Massachusetts, I think, 
did not make a point on that. 

Mr. HOAR. No; not at all. 

Mr. FAULKNER. At the election to be held on the 2ist day 
of October no foreigner can vote under the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. That I understand. 

Mr. FAULKNER. And for that reason we did not, as a com- 
mittee, think it necessary to amend the joint resolution at this 
time because of the necessity to pass it as promptly as possible. 

Mr. HOAR. lt can pest the other House, T suppose, in two 
hours after the Senate has acted. I hope that the Senator will 
consent to an amendment, because otherwise I shall feel con- 
strained to object, and that would cause a longer delay. Imoye 
to add to the joint resolution: 

Provided, however, That no person shall be authorized by said Legislative 
Assembly to vote or hold office who shall not at the time of such voting or 
holding office be a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I do not feel under the circumstances, as 
chairman of the committee, that I am under any obligation to 
object to the amendment suggested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. As the Senator notified us that he will object to the 
consideration of the joint resolution if the amendment is not 
aecepted, I make no objection to it. 

Mr. PLATT. I quiteagree that the policy which has hitherto 
prevailed in the Territories of allowing persons who have de- 
clared their intention to become voters in the Territories is 
wrong, and, perhaps, on full consideration it ought to be changed; 
but I think it rather objectionable that it should be done in this 
hasty and ill-considered way. It reaches, perhaps, a good deal 
further than we think at the first view. It isa rule which is ap- 

licable, I think, in all the Territories, and has been carried 

rom the Territories into very many of the new States, and it 

seems to me that if itis to be changed it ought to receive more 
consideration than we are giving it here just in a moment of 
time. But the necessity of passing the joint resolution is so great 
that I am not going to object to the amendment now. It can go 
back to the other House for action there. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to remind my friend from Connecticut 
that what I propose is in substance the general law as to the 
Territories. Itisinthegeneralstatute. Some Territories have 
undertaken in disregard of that general law to provide other- 
wise, but we have now a general law applicable to all Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. CAREY. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he has any objection to inserting in his amendment 
the usual provision that exists with reference to all Western 
Territories, to let a man vote at the first election who has de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen. : 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I think he did 
not listen to the Senator from West Virginia. The resolve en- 
acts that only American citizens shall vote at the first election, 
and the part of the resolve we are now dealing with relates to 
the power of the Legislative Assembly over future elections. 

Mr. CAREY. I OM Lp the joint resolution applied only to 
~~ 81 municipal elections. 

Yr, 


OAR. No; there is no objection to that part of it. 


Mr. FAULKNER. The Senator will remember that near the 
close of the joint resolution the Legislative Assembly may pre- 
scribe qualifications subject to the restrictions imposed in the 
act of 1890,andone of those restrictions is that persons who have 
made a declaration of intention may be authorized by the Legis- 
lative 3 to vote. 

Mr. CAREY. The reason why I raised an objection is be- 
cause it seems there is a great deal of emergency legislation for 
the Territory of Oklahoma, and in a little while the people out 
there will be unable to determine just what rights they have. 
Another bill has been passed, I think, at the present session of 
Congress, and it has become a law, authorizing land officers or 
commissioners to settle and adjust land titles in that Territory. 
Why should there be any special legislation near the end of the 
pending joint resolution as to the future powers of the Terri- 
torial Legislature? Their powers have been very fully defined. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The mar reason for it is because the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts says if the clause he suggests is not in- 
serted in the joint resolution (and whether it is inserted or not 
it is the law to-day) he will object to its consideration, and there ; 
fore we can not pass the joint resolution, which it is absolutely 
essential we shall do, unless we submit to the amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator also to state that he 
concurred in the principle of the amendment. 

Mr. FAULKN I do concur in the principle of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CAREY. Then, I understand the Territory of Oklahoma 
will be limited in its legislation; that is, it can not confer the 
right of suffrage upon any except those who are actually citizens 
of the United States. 

Mr.HOAR. That is the law as to all Territories now. [under- 
stand one or two Territories have undertaken by Territorial 
law to wipe that out, but I conceive all such Territorial laws to 
be invalid. 

Mr. CAREY. When was the law passed? 

Mr. HOAR. It is in the general statutes. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I ask for the question on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER. Imove to amend in the third line by strik- 
mes out, before the word ‘‘ citizens,” the word“ male;” so as to 
read: 


That all citizens of the United States, above the age of 21 years, who are 
actual residents on the 2ist day of October, ete. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I hope the amendment will be voted down 
by the Senate. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May Task to have the joint resolution 
read as amended? 

The Secretary read the joint resolution as amended. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the pending question before the Sen- 
ate? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], 
in 85 3, before the word “ citizens,” to strike out the word 

male. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope the Senator from West Virginia will al- 
low that amendment to be adopted. It is very reasonable. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Ican not consent to that. I hope the Sen- 
ate will vote it down. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. TELLER. On that let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. . 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). Iam d with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIXON (when his name was called). I havea general 


par with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL]. In 
absence I withhold my vote. i 
Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. I do not know how 
he would vote, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senater from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. How he would vote 
I do not know, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. If he were present 
I should vote“ 2 

Mr. SHOUP (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I-am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. Not knowing how 
he would vote, I withhold my vote. I should vote “nay” if he 
were present. 
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The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
MITCHELL of Oregon] is absent by leave of the Senate, and is 
paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin PS VILAS], . 

Mr. CALL after having voted in the negative). I am paired 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR], and withdraw 


vote. 

mis ei DUBOIS (after having voted in the negative). T amalit- 
tle bit confused. Iam paired generally with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. He announced the other day that he 
had transferred his pr from myself to the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. MARTIN]. I do not know whether that pair is on all 
uestions or whether my pair with him stands on general ques- 
ns or not. Lask the Senator from Kansas how he regards it? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not know how the Senator from New Jer- 
sey would vote if he were here, 

r. DUBOIS. Does the Senator regard himself as being 
with him on all questions? 

Mr. MARTIN. No, only on matters pertaining to the pend- 
ing bill and amendments. 

. DUBOIS, Then I will ask the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] if he knows how his colleague [Mr. 
SMITH] would vote on this question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON.. I do not know how he would vote on the 
pending uestion. 

Mr UBOIS. Then I withdraw my vote, and will consider 
myself paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

E; DERSON. Has the senior Senator from Kentucky 
r. BLACKBURN | voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I withhold my vote. If he were present 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PLATT. Lam paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Hunron]. He has not voted, and therefore I withhold my 
vote. If he were present I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. CULLOM (after Rag: zaia in the negative). I fail to 
observe the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] present. Iam 
paired with him generally, and feel constrained to withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand that the Senator from New Jer- 
sey|Mr. SMITH] is paired generally with the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr Dusors]. I vote! nay.” 

Mr. FRYE. My colleague [Mr. HALE] is paired with the 
senior Senator from North aa Pre RANSOM]. Thesenior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] is paired on all 
questions excəpt those incidental to the silver bill socalled with 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. MurRPHY], and on House 
bill No. 1 and its amendments he is paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. WHITE]. : 

The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 40; as follows: 


YEAS-9, 
Allison, 2 Hoar, Peffer, 
ponte 8 Ky! le, Teller. 
so NAYS—40. 
All rge, Lindsay, Ransom, 
Bate, Gibson, Loge, Roach, 
Berry, rdon, McPherson, Sherman, 
Brice, ; Martin, te 
Butler, Hawley, Mitchell, Wis. Stockh: 
Camden, ‘gins, Palmer, Vest, 
Cameron, = Voorhees, 
Cockrell, by, Perkins, Washburn, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, hite, 
Faulkner, Jones, Nev. Pugh, Wolcott. 
Å NOT VOTING—36. 

Aldric Dixon, Mills, Sho: 
— Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon Smit 
Caffery, Gray, rg: uire, 

Hale; Morrill, ; 
Chandler, Murphy, Vance, 
Colquitt, Platt, Vilas, 
Cullom, Hunton. Power, al 

MoMiilan, 5 White, Cal. 
Davis. Manderson, Quay, Wilson. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TELLER. I suppose the joint resolutiom came from the 
Committee on Territories? 

Mr. FAULKNER, It did. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to inquire of the Senator why 
the committee thought fit to deprive the Territory of Oklahoma 
of the privilege of conferring upon those who have declared their 
intention to become citizens the ht to vote? I thinkin all the 
Western States and in all the Territories it has been the law that 
any person who has declared his intention within a certain num- 
ber of days before the election was entitled to vote. Ido not 
think it has ever been abused nor has any trouble ever grown 
out of it. 

I do not know why the committee should see fit to change that 
rule which is so very general in the extreme western section of 
the country. To me itis objectionable. I think it is desirable 


and proper to have everybody who has shown sufficient interest 
in the marraga to indicate that at sometime he intends.to be a 
citizen should be allowed after having done that to cast his 
vote. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will state to the Senator from Colorado 
that that question did not. arise upon this measure before the 
Committee on Territories of the Senate except so far as it arose 
Pe the fact that the joint resolution as passed by the other 
ouse contained the provision. 

Mr. TELLER. It is a House bill? 

Mr. FAULKNER. It is a House bill, and it is very impor- 
tant to have it pass d at once, as the elections are to be held on 
the 2Ist.. No man by the present Territorial law is a voter under 
the proclamation of the governor, and we did not think it advis- 
able on account of the pressure of time to make any amendment 
to it. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not desire to antagonize the joint resolu- 
tion if that isthe fact. I should like to have the Senator who has 
it in charge read the provisionof the statute referred to. It re- 
fers to some sectionof the statute and [should like to have it read. 

Mr. HOAR. It was read. 

Mr. TELLER, The nois> was so great in the Chamber I could 
not hear anything, and I do not suppose now I shall hear it un- 
less the Senator reads it in thundering tones. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators will please abstain from 
audible convers tion. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will state that the amendment offered b 
the Senator from Massachusetts is a modification of the Terri- 
torial law. of Oklahoma of 1390, which provides that “ at every 
subsequent election the qualifications of voters and of holding 
office shall ba such as may be prescribed by the Legislative As- 
sembly; subject, however, to the following restrictions on the 
power of the assembly, namely: First, the right of suffrage and 
of holding office shall be exercised only by citizens of the United 
States above the age of 21 years and by persons of foreign birth 
above that age who have declared, on oath, before a competent 
court of record, as required by the naturalization, laws of the 
United States, their iniention to become citizens, and who have 
taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States, 
and who shall have been residents of the United States for the 
term of twelve months before the election at which they offer to 
vote.“ 

The joint resolution near its close reserves those restrictions 
upon the Legislative Assembly of Oklahoma Territory. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has offered an amendment, which 
has been adopted, restricting the power of the Legislature and 
prohibiting them from allowing one to vote who is not a citizen 
of the United States. As stated by the chairman and other 
members of the committee, the amendment was accepted because 
the Senator from Massachusetts said he would object to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution unless that amendment was 
adopted by the Senate; and it is so. important that the measure 
shall be pissed through even this morning, as the election is to 
be held on the 21st, and there is a city of 10,000 population with- 
out any municipal government or any way of enforcing law or 
order in that Territory, that we can not stop to di-cuss questions 
of that sort at this time. 

Mr. TELLER. I will do nothing to antagonize the bill. I 
think with the Senator from West Virginia itought to pass, and 
if the legislation. is not exactly acceptable we can make it soat 
some other time perhaps, 

Mr.CAREY. After the words United States,” which appear 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and which has been adopted, I move to insert these words: 

And by personsof foreign birth above thatage who have declared on oath, 
before a competent court of record, as nired by the naturalization laws 


req 
of the United states. their intention to become citizens, and have taken an 


oath to support the Col of the United States. and who shall have 


stitution 
been residents of the United States for twelve months before the election at 
which they offer to vote. 

I submit this amendment because I do not believe in changing 
the whole Territorial system by a joint resolution which refers 
simply to municipal elections. It hus been the custom, and it 
hus been the law in the Territories for a great many years to al- 
low persons who have detlared their intention to become citi- 
zens the right to vote and hold office. There has been no trouble 
growing out ol this provision. Here is a Territory organized 
only two or three years s go in which this provision was embod- 
ied in the organic law. e have heard no objection from the 
Territory of Oklahoma, but because a measure is brought in 
here giving persons the right to vote at municipal elections it 
is proposed to change tha whole system and take awuy from the 
Territorial Legislature the right which they now ss under 
the law. My amendment will le we the organic law just as it 
has. been heretofore in the Territory of Oklahoma, and for that 
reason I urge it. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. 
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Mr. FAULKNER. Without desiring to ask the Senate to 
pass directly upon this question, simply for the sake of consist- 
ency in the action of the Senate, Ion not consent that the 
amendment shall be adopted, because the Senate has already 
adopted an amendment which is oy obi se reverse of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. It would 
look absurd for us to send to the other House an amendment to 
the bill which says that the Legislative Assembly shall not per- 
mit persons who have simply declared their intention to be 
voters followed by an amendment which provides that those 
shall have the right who have declared their intention to be- 
come citizens. Itstrikes me as so absurd to permit the amend- 
ment to be even considered 'in the Senate that I shall move to 
lay the amendment of the Senator from Wyoming on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ison the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia to lay on the table the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator from West Virginia withholds his 
motion that I may make a suggestion. It seems the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts was adopted and not under- 
stood. I see now there is some conflict between my amendment 
and his; that is, the intention of my amendment is to leave the 
same power thatis now in the Legislative Assembly of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma with the Legislature hereafter. But one 
amendmentappe:rs to conflict with the others To get outof the 
tangle which it is in, I will, with the permission of the Senate, 
witudraw my amendment, and when the bill is reported to the 
Senate ask that the amendment which was submitted by the 
Senator from Massachusetts bə nonconcurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming will be withdrawn, if there ba no objection. The Chair 
hears none. Are there further amendments to the joint resolu- 
tion as in Committee of the Whole? 

The joint resolution was she see to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, I must ask to have the joint resolution go 
over if there is to be debate about it. I wish to say one word, 
The American people are getting very much concerned over the 
question of immigration. On one side of the country, it seems 
to me, we have. been violating our tresties to keep out certain 
classes. On the other side we are having committees, examina- 
tious, and complaints everywhere. 

Now we are laying the foundation of a great State, a great 
community, and whatever may have been the rule in some of 
the Territories where they have grown very gradually I am op- 
posed to the policy of conferring the right to vote upon any per- 
son who has not shown anything about his character, his intel- 
8 his education, nothing but a mere declaration tna court 

record that he means to become an American citizen, which 
he may never act upon, Iam opposed to clothing such persons 
with the legislative power in the foundation of the institutions 
of great States, to vote upon the constitutions which are to be 
formed, and help to determine them in one way or the other, 
unless there is some special provision in an enabling act. With- 
out going into the debate at this time—because if we are to go 
into it I wish to speak upon the subject—I shall resist this meas- 


ure, 

Mr. FAULKNER, [suggest to the Senator that to-day is the 
16th day of October. The el etions are called for the 21st. There 
are no municipal governments in that portion of the Territory. 
There are communities there aggregating as high as 10,000 pop- 
ulation. I hope that he will mike no objection to the consider- 
ation of the joint resolution at tùis stage. Let the vote be taken 
on nonconcurring in the amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, as the Senator from Wyoming desires to have it 
stricken out, and if itis not stricken out, then the Senator can 
have no reuson for objection. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator a better way, which I 
think will satisfy all Senators of both ways of thinking on this 

uestion. and that is to strike out altogether from the joint res- 
olution the provision as to future elections and leave simply a 
provision as to the coming elections. 

Mr. FAULKNER, There would be no difficulty in accepting 
such an amendment, because that provision is not necessary in 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. That will remove the matter forthe time being. 

Mr. CAREY. Ihave no objection whatever to that course. 

Mr. FAULKNER. At the suggestion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I move to strike out of the joint resolution all after 
the word“ governments,” in line 12, 

Mr. TELLER. Now let it be read as proposed to be amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
as Pa osed to be amenced, 

r. PLATT. Let the Secretary read down to the part pro- 
e to be stricken out, so that we will see just how the resolu- 
n will stand if that part is stricken out. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all male citizens of the United States above the age of 21 
years, who are actual residents on the 21st day of October, 1893, and have Leen 
such residents for thirty days prior thereto, of that portion of Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory opened to settlement by proclamation of the President, September 16, 
1893. known as the Cherokee Outlet, shall bs entitled to vote and to hold office 
at the first municipal elections held in said Cherokee Outlet for the organi- 
zation of city, village, and town governments. 

Mr. PLATT. Thatis all right. 

Mr. FAULKNER. That is all that is necessary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison ugreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from West Virginia, strik- 
ing out the remainder of the joint resolution after the word 
„governments,“ in line 12. 

MI. MAN DERSON. Do I understand that the amendment 

roposed by the Senator from Massachusetts has been with- 

rawn? 

Mr. HOAR. It is an amendment in that part which is pro- 
posed to ba stricken out. 

Ms. MANDERSON, Then that goes out? 

Mr. FAULKNER. It goes out with it, having been adopted 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I simply wanted to have it understood. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that the part of the joint resolution 
which will be left makes the provision which everybody has 
agreed to, without any dissent, for the first election. 

Mr. PLATT. That is all. 

Mr. HOAR. And it leaves provision for future elections to 
other legislative action. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint res- 
olution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move thit the Senate request a confer- 
encs with the House of Representatives on the joint resolution 
and amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the pırt of the Senate, and Mr, FAULK- 
NER, Mr. PLATT, and Mr, BATE were appointed. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 1093) to provide for the 
control of the Union Pacific Railroad Company and the Central 
Pacitic Railroad Comp ny until the debts due and to fall due 
from each of said corporations to the United States are fully 
paid up or secured; which was reid twice by its title. 

Mr, MORGAN. I ask that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pacitic Railroads. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be so referred in the 
absence of objection. 

Mr, HOAR. 1 have no desire to infringe on the functions of 
the special committee in regurd to the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, which was, however, a committee raised with refer- 
ence to dealing with the question of the debt of the compunies 
to the Government; but the Judiciary Committee have had re- 
ferred to them a resolution commanding them to explore and 
report upon this very question. A'ter some little discussion in 
the Sen tte the Senate decided to direct the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to do that, and they have entered upon th it consideration 
and pupae a subcommittee. I think this bill and that in- 
quiry should be together, wherever they are; and if the inquiry 
is to be prosecuted by the Judiciary Committee we should not 
have another committee taking the whole subject out of our 
hands by a proposal of new legislation. Isuggest, therefore, that 
the bill be referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wis not aware thut the Senator was speak- 
ing to the bill I had just introduced. The select committee was 
raised for the express purpose of dealing with these railways, 
and that committee was appointed on the suggestion of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of this body that it had had the matter under 
consideration for a number of years and had been entirely unable 
to agree upon any prozr mme; and therefore the select commit- 
tee was raised. If this bill goes to the Judici ry Committee you 
might just as well abolish the select committee. 

Mr. HOAR. The select committee was raised on my motion, 
being then chiirman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what I know. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam entirely in accord with the Senator, but I 
understind the purpose of the select committee was to deal with 
the question of the debt and the settlement of the debt. The 
Senate the other day directed the Judiciary Committee to re- 
port to the Senate a bill in regard to the relation of the United 
States to the Union Pacific road, taking in the whole mat er, 
and the Judiciary Committee have entered upon that inquiry. 
The question was then raised whether tht ought to be dons by 
the Judici ry Committee or the special committee, and the Sen- 


ate decided to send it to the Judiciary Committee. 
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Mr. MORGAN. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. HOAR. I think the two should go together. 

Mr. MORGAN. If you take the hide you might as well take 
the tail along with it; there is no use to separate the two meas- 
ures. The question that was referred the other day to the Judi- 
ciary Committee was an inquiry, I understood, simply as to what 
the relations of the proceedings in a court were to the rights 
and powers and duties of Congress in regard to the Pacific rail- 
ways. It seems that a receiver had been appointed on some bill 
in New Jersey, I believe, or somewhere else, for the purpose of 
taking charge of the Union Pacific railroad; and of course the 
question which arose was merely whether that was an interfer- 
ence with the subject of the two railroads, the Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific, in such a way on the part of the courts as would 
make it inconvenient and perhaps get up a conflict of jurisdic- 
tion. 

Therefore I understood that the Senate wanted the informa- 
tion of its law committee as to what was the power of the courts 
in respect of this property, and what legislation might be neces- 
sary to withdraw the property from the power of injunction, the 
power to appoint a receiver, etc. That was strictly a law ques- 
tion. However, I did not understand that that had gone to the 
Judiciary Committee. It made no difference with me. I have 
no responsibility upon the Committee on Pacific Railroads. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE] is chairman of the committee, 
but I believe he is not now in the Chamber. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the special committee has been 
abolished and is not in existence now. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I interrupt the Senator? 
general committee. 

Mr. HOAR. It is now a standing committee, the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads. Now let this matter stand, and if the 
the Senator will find out the attitude of it and still prefers that 
the bill shall go to the Committee oh Pacific Railroads, as far 
us Iam concerned I shall be governed wholly by his motion about 
it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no objection to its lying over. I will 
agree to that course. A similar bill was introduced during the 
last Congress and sent to the Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
but too late for action. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well, I shall not make any question with 
the Senator from yy Anes He can send the bill to any com- 
mittee he thinks best. 

Mr. BRICE. If the Senator will permit me to make one state- 
ment, it is of some consequence to our committee whether the 
subject-matter goes to the Committee on Pacific Railroads or the 
Committee on the Judiciary, for the reason that the question 
which was raised by the addition made by the Senator from Mas- 
suchusetts to the resolution introduced on Friday last has been 
this morning under consideration by the Attorney-General and 
special counsel and myself, and a further hearing was appointed 
for to-morrow morning to continue the inquiry into the subject- 
matter. If it is to go to the Committee on the Judiciary we shall 
withdraw from the further consideration of the subject. 

Mr. HOAR. The Judiciary Committee are in precisely the 
same attitude. They appointed a subcommittee. I received a 
communication from the Attorney-General this morning in re- 
gard to the matter. Now, I think no member of the Judiciary 
Committee wishes to assume a burden: I am sure, at any rate 
I do not, for one; and in regard to the disposition of this bill t 
have stated that my own vote will be governed by the opinion 
of the Senator from Alabama, who introduces it, or if he does 
not express any opinion it will be governed by the desire of the 
Senator from Ohio, who has just aadressed the Senate, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Pacific Railroads. If they propose to 
undertake it, or whether they desire it or not, if they think it 
their duty to take it up, for one J shall not make any opposition. 

Mr. MORGAN. I suggest, inasmuch as the subject is one of 
rather immediate interest and immediate importance, that the 
bill be printed and that we leave the question of reference open 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so or- 
dered. 


It is now a 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. MANDERSON. The Senatorfrom New York[Mr. HILL] 
a few days since gave notice of an amendment, and finally intro- 
duced an amendment intended to be proposed by him to the 
rules of the Senate. That amendment, I understand, is on the 
table. I now submit an amendment to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator faom New York, and ask that it be read and lie 
on the table for the consideration of the Senate. 

The amendment intended to be pro to Mr. HILL’s amend- 
3 was read and ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 
as follows: 


Amend Rule V by adding thereto, at the end thereof, the following: 
“Upon any roll call (other than one to expressly determine the presence of 


a quorum) any Senator t who is with an absent Senator 

announce such pair, and the fa fact of anak pii Baa and announcement shall 
be entered in the Journal, and the Senator so tand paired, but not 
voting, shall be counted as present for the of making a quorum on 


such roll call, and if u recapitulation of the vote it shall appear that a 

Majority of a constitu’ quorum has voted on either side, question 

ene be determined and the result announced the same as if a quorum had 
oted.“ 


MARSHALS’ EXPENSES IN NEW YORK. 
Mr. KYLE submitted the following resolution; which was 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be, and he is hereby, directed to furnish to the Senate, as soon as may be 
ei ete a statement in writing of the expenses incurred by John W. 

5 rain gee for the southern aaa jot New e ac- 
count of deputy, assistant deputy marshals, and special deputy marshal, a 
— b Sim: the said John W. Jacobus, in and about the Presidential ed 

ngressional election of 1892; the amount paid to each such deputy, assist- 
ant deputy marshals, and special deputy marshals, together with their 
names and amounts of such payments to each. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

‘The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the resolution had better go 
over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 
tion will go over under the rule. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. LODGE. I desire to call up the proposed amendment to 
the rules which I offered on Saturday and gave notice that I 
should call up this moni: 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment of the 
rules, of which previous notice has been given, will be read. 

The Secretary read the notice submitted by Mr. LODGE on 
the 14th instant, as follows: 

To amend Rule XIV, clause 1, by adding: 

“And it shall not be in order at any time for any Senator to read a speech, 
either written or printed." 
3 also to amend Rule XII by adding at the end ot clause 2 the following 

“And when the Senate has refused to excuse a Senator from voting, as 
herein provided, and such Senator still declines to vote, the Clerk shall enter 
the name of such Senator on the Journal, and he shall be counted as present 
for the purpose of a quorum.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it has been admitted in the Sen- 
ate within the past week that obstruction was being used and 
that speeches were being made with a view to prevent action on 
the bill under consideration. I think it has also been demon- 
strated within the past week that the business of continuous ses- 
sions and of sitting up at 2 5 is absolutely futile and that in 
the interests of the dignity of the Senate and of good sense and 
good health the sooner it is abandoned the better. 

That enables us, therefore, to try at least to deal with this 
question of obstruction in the only intelligent and proper way in 
which I think it can be dealt with, and that is by a reform of the 
rules. I believe, of course, that the proper way is to go straight 
at it and to put in the hands of the majority of the Senate the 
poyer to close debate and the power to take a vote after due de- 

ate, 

But as it appears that there is not a majority in the Senate for 
closure, as no action has been taken by the Committee on Rules 
in that direction; and as there appears to be a prejudice against 
any method of bringing the Senate to a vote because it is in con- 
flict with Senate traditions, I have ventured to offer two amend- 
ments which I think will atleast tend to prevent obstruction, 
N they are not as thorough and complete as they ought 
to be. 

This question of obstruction has culminated in the great rep- 
resentative bodies of the English-speaking people within the 
last few years. It has been met and disposed of in the House of 
Commons by the closure rules, which recently have been applied 
in practice at every stage of the home-rule bill. . It has been met 
and disposed of in the House of Representatives. Those two 
t representative bodies of the English-speaking people, ow- 

ng to reforms which have been carried out within the last half 
dozen years, are able to-day to transact business, to transact it 
according to the willof the majority, and thereby to place upon 
sa majority the public responsibility, which they ought to 

t. 


The resolu- 


That same abuse of old rules has now come to be a vital ques- 
tion in the Senate, and I hope to see grow out of this debate on 
the repeal of the silver act a proper reform in the Senate rules. 
The method of obstruction here differs somewhat from the 
method employed in the House of Representatives. There it is 
done by means of dilatory motions and roll calls, the roll call con- 
suming a great deal of time. Here the roll call consumes but a 
short time and is, therefore, not a very useful method of obstruc- 
tion. 

Therefore, the great weapon of obstruction here is found in 
the permission given by the existing rules to unlimited debate, 
and unlimited debate can be protracted and speeches continued 
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indefinitely owing largely to the custom which has grown up in 
recent years of reading long printed or written hes which 
can be supplied infinitely, and the delivery of which is bounded 
by the endurance of the reader. These long written and printed 
speeches backed by small libraries from which liberal extracts 
are given form an almostinsurmountable barrier to action on the 
pari of the Senate. The quickest remedy is the power to close 
ebate, the next to limit the length of speeches. 

One great objection thatis made to any form of closure in the 
Senate is that it violates all the Senate traditions, that for one 
hundred years we have never had anything of the sort. The 
amendment which I propose goo back to the old and sound tra- 
ditions of the Senate. Itis doing away with what is a compar- 
atively modern innovation. If I am correctly informed the his- 
tory of the Senate will show that in all its early days the prac- 
tice of reading long speeches did notexist. The greatest s 
I think that was ever made in any parliamentary body—Web- 
ster’s reply to Hayne—was made in the Senate Chamber with 
nothing more than a sheet of note paper with afew rough notes. 

It was taken down by Mr. Gales, revised by Mr. Webster, and 
then appeared in its present form. That was certainly the 

ractice of the Senate at that time. Whether the story about 

r. Webster’s pre tion be correct or not it is the generally 
received one, and I think there can be no doubt of the practice. 

Moreover, on general grounds, apart from the matter of ob- 
struction, I think there can be no question in anyone’s mind 
that the practice of reading speeches kills true debate. When 
debate is boing held, when men are really discussing a question, 
talking straight to each other, looking each other in the eye, 
there is no difficulty in keeping the seats of the Senate full, or 
in holding listeners; but reading will devastate the ranks of any 
audience that ever existed. 

Therefore, in the interest of business, in the interest of the 
highest form of debate, I think the sooner we get rid of this cus- 
tom of read. either long typewritten speeches or ponderous 
extracts from books the better it will be for the dignity of Senate 
debate and the better for the promptness of its action. 

The other pointon which I have offered an amendment relates 
toaquorum. That point has been raised and settled in the 
House of Representatives and has been d upon by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and it been held by them 
that amember silent and present is acquiescent and is there for 
the purpose of a quorum. 

Mr. GRAY y I ask held by whom does the Senator say? 

Mr. LODGE. I understood it was so held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. GRAY. Oh, no; it was merely held that the House of 
Representatives has the right to make its own rules. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is right. I spoke inadvertently. 
But that decision has been made over and over again by State 
courts and by English courts. It was held as far back as the 
time of Lord Mansfield that presence and silence at corporation 
boards constituted acquiescence, and it has been held by our State 
courts not only as to corporate bodies but as to legislative bodies. 
It has been held also by the Supreme Court that each House 
has the power to make its own rules, and they decided that the 
House had the power to make arule enabling the Speaker to 
count a quorum, therefore the rule was constitutional. 

Here in this body we have a peculiarprovision that a Senator 
on refusing to vote may state his reasons therefor and that the 
question shall then be put to the Senate, Shall the Senator be 
excused?” The Senate therefore has the absolute evidence after 
that statement has been made by the Senator who refuses to 
vote of his presence in the Chamber. It is evidence furnished 
by himself. It does not depend upon the sight of any clerk or of 
any presiding officer. It is absolute evidence of presence in the 
Chamber. When a Senator has asked to be excused from voting 
and the Senate of the United States has refused to accept that 
excuse and he still declines to vote it seems to me an absolute 
travesty of every form of parliamentary procedure that we should 
sit by helpless and do nothing. 

I fully agree with the argument that was made by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] on this point the other night, but 
I do not think it is practicable as he proposed to punish the Sen- 
ator who declined to vote. Itis practicable, however, to make 
a recalcitrant Senator useful. He can be counted for a quorum 
when he has given evidence of his own presence by his own 
words and by the excuse which he has offered. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
HILL] in regard to counting those Senators who have made pairs 
is exactly in the same line. It is a sound amendment, and rests 
on a sound principle, like my own, and I sincerely hope that they 
will both be adopted. But it seems to me that the true thing for 


the Senate to do when we ars here in a deadlock, helpless, unable 
to act, a laughing stock to the country because of our absolute 
impotence, that we ought to go to work in the proper and only 


saci ay fashion and amend our rules so that we can get the 
power for the 8 that that majority ought to have. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, when under constitutional 
methods great questions are under consideration, it has always 
happened that those who are balked in their attempt to accom- 

lish unusual things want to change the rules. ey want to 

rush away all opposition. It is assumed here thatthe majority 
is very anxious to adopt thesingle gold standard. The Senator 
from husetts takes it upon himself tocriticise the speeches 
which have been made here. I think if he understood those 
speeches he would appreciate them more fully. I regret that 
he has not given more attention to the subject. I can not be- 
lieve that he is one of those who is anxious to make serfs of the 
masses by legislating to increase the property of the classes. 

I can not believe that he wishes this country to be perma- 
nently a financial colony of Great Britain. If he had staid in his 
seat and listened to the speeches, it might have been irksome 
but I think it would have been instructive. I think he would 
have learned something of the subject under consideration. 
Whatever he or anybody else may now say in regard to this 
prococuings leaving out the humble part I have taken, this de- 

ate will go down into 5 as the most important and most 
instructive that has been conducted in any parliamentary body 
at any time in the history of the world. 

The great question now under consideration is whether the 
money of the world shall be so contracted, whether those who 
have calls for money, who have obligations, shall entirely en- 
slave the people. Just look one moment at the situation. The 
census discloses that there are $19,000,000,000 of mortgages and 
bonded debt in the country. Thatcan not be more than half. 
But suppose there are not more than $30,000,000,000 of indebted- 
ness, you have not more than $60,000,000,000 of property in the 
country. This indebtedness draws at least 6 percent. Thatis 
3 per cent on the entire property in the United States. Add to 
that the $500,000,000 per annum which has to be paid to support 
the General Government. Then you have your State govern- 
ments and the local governments to maintain by taxes. Interest 
and taxes absorb at least 6 per cent of the entire property of the 
country, the property that is active and that is dormant. 

If that is to be changed, so that it can only be paid in one of 
the precious metals, if that should be the basis, everybody knows 
it means slavery. The Senator forgets that this is a snap judg- 
ment; that this issue has never been submitted to the people; 
and that there was a majority in the Senate in the last Congress 
on the very last vote in favor of free and unlimited coinage. He 
claims now a majority the other way. How has it been brought 
about? Not by the platforms of the parties, not by the votes of 
the people, but only by a class that intend to double the obli- 

tions of the people, to enslave them. When a question of this 

d is under consideration it is no time to change the rules. 

As I said before, I have seen a bill pending here which would 
have changed our form of government. Of course the Senator 
from Massachusetts would have been glad to have it passed be- 
cause it bore his honored name, the Lodge bill.“ If that bill 
had been d here the heavy hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment would have been laid upon every voter who appezred at 
the polls, and the rights of local self-government would have 
been taken away. Itwas defeated here because there was no 
rule by which free debate could be stifled. There are many 
such bills that might be named. I challenge any man kere to 
point out and give a good bill that has been defeated by the con- 
stitutional methods which are now employed by what you call 
the minority. Until such a case, until there has been soms evil 
resulting from the usages of the Senate from time immemorial, 
let us not change those usages, but leave some place in the Gov- 
ernment where liberty can be preserved, where our institutions 
can be preserved against snap judgments to take away the right 
of voting, or to take away the right of living, as the pending bill 
proposes to do. 

. TELLER. I desire to debate this resolution, but Ido not 
care todo so this morning, because I understand the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES] is prepared to goon. Lask that the 
resolution may go over until to-morrow morning, so that the Sen- 
ator from Nevada may proceed on the bill, if there is no objection 
to that course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I gave notice of a proposed amendment 
to aa rules, which I desire shall be referred to the Committee 
on es. 

ane VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the notice of an amendment of the rules 
submitted by Mr. GALLINGER on the 14th instant, as follows: 


Add to the rules of the Senate the following: 

“RULE—. When any bill or resolution reported from a standing or select 
committee is under consideration, if a majority of the entire membership of 
the Senate submit a request in writing, through the Chair, that debate close, 
such paper shall be referred to the Committee on Rules, and it shall be the 
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duty of said committee, within a period not exceeding five days from the 
date of said reference, toreport an order a day and hour when a vote 
SS taken, and action upon said report be had without amendment 
or debate.“ 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment to the 
rules will be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I suggest that perhaps it would be better 
to refer the resolution offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LODGE| to the Committee on Rules. The committee 
can report it back at an early day, as early as they choose. when 
the Senator from Colorado and other Senators who desire to 
discuss it can have an opportunity. It will have to go to the 
Committee on Rules anyway, and I think it had better go thore 
now, and let the report come back so that it om be discussed in 
thatshape rather than to prolong the discussion on it as it now 


stands, 

Mr. TELLER. I will not object to that course. I want. to 
submit some remarks on the subject, but I can do it perhaps as 
well on som thing else. I do not care to do so this morning. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senitor from Indiana if he will 
accompany the resolutions with instructions to report as soon as 
practicable. [ think that had better be done. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not feel at liberty to make a motion 
to instruct the Committee on Rules. It is a very experienced 
committee hving in charge the highest interests of this body, 
and I am willing to intrust this matter to their hands. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the committee will take the same 
view of the matter the Senator does; that is all. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be glad to suggest to the Senate that 
these varicus resolutions p:oposing to amend the rules of the 
Senate should be referred to the Committee on Rules, or the 
Committee on Rules should be abolished. 

Mr. SHERMAN. A reference to the committee is what is 


Maid ae 
r. HARRIS. If the Senate is going to take up the question 
of reforming and revising the rules of the Senate in the hurried 


consideration that can be given in the twenty, thirty, or forty 
minutes left of a morning hour and dispose of such questions in 
that way, there is no use for a Committee on Rules; it is an ab- 
surdity to continue it for one hour. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, there is uo desire so far as I know, 
certainly none exists with myself, to infringe upon the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Rules. I simply rose to state that 
in my judgment this resolution should go over until to-morrow. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has discussed it and expressed 
his opinion very fully and freely upon this subject. All I desire 
to do, for one, is to state my opinion in regard to the resolution 
before it goes to the Committee on Rules. I will not use the 
word fair, but it is hardly customary in the Senate that a Sena- 
tor should deliver an argument in favor of a proposition and then 
send it toa committee without reply. All of us know here that 
the tribunal before which we spexk now is a very limited one, 
and that every Senator of the United States speaks to the whole 
country. The Senator from Missachusetis has given his side of 
it and I propose at the very earliest opportunity to express my 
opinion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Letmemakeasuggestion. If the resolu- 
tion goes over until to-morrow it will occupy two hours on this 
floor. I would rather the Senator from Missouri would go on 
now. There is half an hour yet remaining of the two morning 
hours to-day. For that purpose, if the Senvtor desires to ad- 
dress the Senate on the points made, I will withdraw my motion 
to refer the resolution to the Committee on Rules for the pres- 
ent; but I shall renew it thirty minutes from now when the reg- 
ular order is to be taken up. In fact it will go to the Calendar 
then if notreferred. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Missouri will allow me a 
moment, I wish merely a single word of explanation. Itrustthe 
Senator from Tennessee did not suppose I hadany intention that 
the amendment I propose should take any course except to go to 
the Committee on Rules. Ishallmovethatitbereferred. That 
is the regular and appropriate and proper course. It wasasked 
by other Senators that itshould lie over so that they might speak 
toit. It seems to me fair and proper that if they desire 2 
should have the opportunity, and for that reason I did not as 
for its reference at the close of my remarks. * 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, as I have no prepared remarks to 
submit to the Senate and I propose to occupy its time for a very 
few minutes, I would just as soon proceed now with what l.ttle 
I have to say. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has informed us that the 

h delivered by Daniel Webster in reply to Hayne was made 
simply from a few notes placed before himat that time, and sug- 
gestively we are told without preparation. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not t I said without pre tion. 

Mr. VEST. I suppose it would be impossible for either the 
Senator from Massachusetts or myself to state how much prepar- 


South 


ation was made by Mr. Webster for that great effort. It is suf- 
ficient for me to state that from the best authority attainabie at 
this time Mr. Webster did not give that speech to the publicas 
it stands now in parliament ry literature for more t one 
month after the time of its delivery. No stenographers were 
then in the Senate; and itis to-day aquestion of reasonable doubt 
whether that speech, as it has come down to.posterity, is the same 
speech, at least in verbiage, which was then delivered. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator will allow me just one moment. I 
think I said the speech was taken down, as I believe was the case, 
iu shorthand, or in what passed for shorthind, by Mr. Gales; 
that it was then withheld by Mr. Webster for sometime and re- 
vised by him and published. as the Senator states, some weeks 
afterwards in the form in which we now hive it. 

Mr. VEST. Every Senator, even with limited experience, 
knows what is implied by revision. All of us undersiand that 
the revision exercised by Sen tors and Representatives carries 
with it the largest amountof discretion as to the report actually 
made. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator from Missouri passes from 
the statement about the fact of Mr. Webster’s speech I should 
like to make a contribution to the statement of that fact, if not 
disagreeable to the Senator. 

Ol course every Massachusetts man who has had any interest 
or prominence in public affairs has had an opportunity to talk 
with a great many persons who heard that great debate. I have 
myself talked with many persons who have narrated the trans- 
action to me, and it is found also in history and in biographical 
sketcnes. I understand that Mr. Webster, as he said himself in 
the beginning of the speech, which was made on the day after 
Mr. Hayne completed his, had slept upon the h. Mr. Hayne 
taunted Mr. Webster with having slept on former speech, 
and Mr. Webster replied thut he did, and he had also slept on 
his speech of yesterday, and slept very well. So the special 


i Popp for that spe-ch was s ch as Mr. Webster could make 


© wal hours after the adjournment of the Senate in the 
afternoon and before its meeting the following mo 3 

In addition to that it is a well-known fact that the New Eng- 

land men who agreed with Mr. Webster in political opinion were 


very much disturbed by the gre it power and vigor and eloquence 


of the s h of the very accomplished and brilliant Senator from 
olina to which Mr. Webster replied, and whose early 
death is believed in New England, as in his own section of the 
country, to have been an irrepirable loss to his country. The 
members of the Massachusetts delegation in the other House re- 
quested one of their number to call upon Mr. Webster and to 
say to him that they feared he was not aware of the very great 
historical and constitutional importance of the debite and o the 
speech to which he was to reply, and feared that Mr. Webster 
was about to treat it as a light or unim ortunt matter. 

One of the members of the Massachusetts delegation, Mr. Leov- 
erett Saltonstall, himself one of the most accomplished 58 
our State ever contributed to the public service, at the request 
of his colleagues, called on Mr. Wabster at his boirding house 
and found Mr. Webster in the parlor of the boarding house walk- 


8 na and down the parlor humming to himself the old Eng- 
lish refrain: 8 ee) 
This aay a 1 die. 


He conciuded that Mr. Webster knew what he was about and 
went away. It turned out thut he did know what he was about. 

Although it is true that the published edition of that speech 
did not come from the press for several weeks afterward, yet it 
is also true that its great p es and its great argument sre 
to-day in the condition in which they came from Daniel Web- 
ster's lips in substuuce. The men who heard him, who were great 
orators themselves, men used to public speak: were swept 
from their feet by the enthusiasm with which they heard that 
mugniticent eloquence, especially the great peroration, which 
has bad such a place in American history. It has been said 
very truly that every Union cannon in the late war was shotted 
with Daniel Webster's reply to Hayne. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it is not Py purpose to derogate 
from the great fame of Mr. Webster, but I was simply replying 
to that portion of the speech of the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LODGE], which seemed to nttack withoutexception 
or reserve the practice of delivering written speeches in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Mv experience here has led me to be- 
lieve that upon certain questions a written speech is much more 
effective than an oral one. But after all that question must be 
determined by e ch Sen«tor with regard to his own ability: his 
of the subject, and the audience to which he addresses him- 


self. 

The best speeches I have ever heard in the Senate of the 
United States for their effect. upon the people of the country 
have been written speeches, and I say this with entire want of 
prejudice because it is not my custom to deliver written speeches 
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in the Senate. No Procustean rule can be laid down upon the 
subject. It would, therefore, in my judgment be extremely im- 
politic and injudicious on the part of the Senate to attempt to 
regulate the conduct of Senators in that regard. As to Mr. 
Webster, I have simply to say for myself that whenever Massa- 
chusetts sends us another Webster I shall listen tohim whether 
his utterances are oral or written. 

In regard to what the junior Senator from Massachusetts has 
been kind enough to tell us in reference to the cloiure rule, | 
have again to say that that is by no means an ex parte argument. 
If the acon of the minority in resisting the votes of a majority 
had no other defense in American history, the defeatof the force 
bill would consecrate it to a large extent with the American peo- 

le. If the Senate of the United States had been as false to all 

he precedenis.of our history, to the liberty-loving instincts of 
the American people as was another tribunal with regard to the 
force bill, how dierent would have been the condition of this 
country to-day! Stites with their autonomy destroyed, a large 
portion of a great people struck down by Fede. authority, 
while the minions of partisan pawar would. have gloated and 
reveled in the destruction brought about by Congress. 

Ithank Heaven that there was one time in our history when a 
minority, under the rules of the Senate, were able to defeat that 
infamous legislation proposed; and I am glad that the junior 
Senator from Massachuseits can hear now in this tribunal the 
deliberate judgmentof one Senator that that single incident fur- 
nished a whole acre of argument for the resistance of a minority 
as far as the rules of a legislative body will permit to gross and 
outrageous propos ils of legislation which involve the autonomy 
of States and the liberties of the entire people. 

But, Mr President, whatever the Senate may do, this is not 
the time to consider the question. Every intelligent man knows 
that under existing circumstances it is simply impossible for us 
to consider the question of cloture. The very same methods of 
which the junior Senator from Massachusetts now complains can 
be used to prevent a change of the rules. In what condition 
would the Senate ba if: now another question is injected here 
upon which we would hear the same complaints that are made 
by the junior Senator from Massachusetts and which were re- 
peated here ad nauseam in order to force what was called the 
election bill through the Senate after it came from the House 
of Representatives. Every Senator must determine hereafter, 
when the exciting cause of the present discussion has been re- 
moved, whut shall be the action of the Senate: but that action 
must come in a time of pro‘ound parliamentary peace. It is an 


absolute waste of words for us now to be discussing a question’ 


wae is incapable of solution under the circumstances that sur- 
round us. 

Mr. President, I cin say this with much impartiality. I have 
been one of eight Democratic Senators utterly and, absolutely. 
opposed to the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of 

e Sherman act woo remained in this Chamber at the risk of 
life itself for thirty-four hours to furnish a quorum to those who 
believe inthe unconditional repeal. I did it deliberately and ask 
no thanks for having done it. Lhonestly believe that ws can never 
arrive at a solution of the question which is now harassing us 
and the country until all parties are satisfied, as I am satisfied, 
that unconditional repeal.can not be had in the Senate. When- 
ever we come to that conclusion a. comp-omise measure may be 
passed, pa to all sections of the country and toall classes in the 
countr, 

Mr. Will the Senator from. Missouri allow me a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. VEST. Of course. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator please explain to us what he 
means by his confidence that the unconditional repeal of the act 
of 1840 can not pass the Senate? If a majority are in favor of 
an unconditional repeal bill, why can it not be passed? 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from New York, having read the 
rules, and having witnessed our proceedings under those rules 
for two months, can not answer that satisfactorily to himself, it 
would be arrogant vanity for me to attempt it; and there is not 
an intelligent man in this country who does not know that we 
can not piss this proposed rule under present circumstances. 

BE „I think that is the only argument the Senator can 
make. 

Mr. VEST. It is suffleient. We are confronted with a situa- 
tion, not a theory. 


Mr. HiLL. ill the Senator allow me a moment further? 
Mr. VEST. Certainly. 
Mr. HILL. If the rules of the Senate absolutely prevent the 


passage of a bill which a majority desire to pass, then it strikes 
me that the best. thing for the Senate to do is to endeavor to 
amend the rules so that a majority can pass a bill that they de- 
sire to piss. 

Mr. VEST. T heard that when we were discussing the force 


bill, in varied intonations and with much oratorical utterance, 
but the rules were not changed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Missouri allow meto 
ask him a oe on that point? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does not the Senator believe that if a ma- 
jority of the Senate had been in favor of what he chooses. to call 
the force bill or the amendment of the rules, the rules would 
have been umended and tue bill passed? 

Mr. VEST. No. As the rules of the Senate exist to-day, one- 
fifth of the Senators present can prevent the passage of any 
legislation. Nothing is truer than what was sid by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. CAMERON] in discussing the pend- 
ing measure, that no bill could pass here that did not substan- 
tially receive the 1 tion of the entire Senate. As a mat- 
ter of course, when | use the term entire Senate,” I speak un- 
der the construction of the rule which provides that one-fifth of 
the Senators present can call the yeasand nays.on any question, 
and. until you find an occupant of the chair who would strike 
down that rule and put a vote and declare it carried without re- 
gard to the votes of Senators you cannot effect it against the op- 
position of one-fifth of th: Senators present upon any legislation: 
which is too ext eme to demand our action, 

Mr. MANDERSON. Let me suggest to the Senator that that 
which he invokes has gre ter foundation than the rules of the 
Sen te; it is the constitutional provision. 

Mr. VEST. I understand it is in our rules and in the Consti- 
tution, and that is the end of it. The Senator from New York 
askes me how this can not be dons. It reminds me of an unfor- 
tunate citizen who was incarcerated in jail in my State by mili- 
tary authority during the war, and without writ or process, A 
friend, much given to legal lore, called upon him, looked at him 
through the s: and asked him what he was there for. He 
said, I do not know, but Lam here.“ Why,” he said, the 
have no right to put you here; you are an American citizen.” 
He replied, That may be so. bit I am here.” And here we 
are, and if any oracle can ba found that will solve the difficulty 
and tell us how we can pss the pending measure or any other 
with the opposition that exists to it in this body I shall come to 
the conclusion that Omniscience has imparted itself to an indi- 
vidualand given him a solution which has not yet been found. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him an- 
other question? 

Mr. VEST. Of course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. His party is charged with the responsibility 
of legislation not only in this body, but in every department of 
the Government. If one-fifth of the Senate can prevent any ac- 
tion upon any subject, how does the S-nator expect to pass the 
bill reported by the Senator from New aS . HILL] to re- 
peal the election liws? How does he expect that his party will 
carry its piedges for tariff reform or for any other legislative 

urpose? If the doctrine now laid down by the Senator from 

issouri is to prevail and is the correct doctrine for the govern- 
ment of the Senate, would not one-fifth of the Senators on this 
side be justified in preventing what we believe to be such dan- 
gerous legislation? 

Mr. VEST. “A second Daniel come to judgment.” I have 
not said that this is the correct doctrine; I have simply called 
the attention of the Senate to the fuct, which every one of us 
knows to ex st, th.ta certain status is upon us. I do not pre- 
tend to defend it; [ have simply said that it is here: and if it is 
not here I would be obliged to the Senitor from Rhode Island 
to tell me why, with his convictions in regard to the pending 
bill, he does not bring us to a vote upon it. 

pein mee I had my way the Senate would change 
its rules. 

Mr. VEST. Ah, but you have not your way! If the Senator 
had had his way he would have passed the force bill; but, thank 
God, he did not have it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The reason why I did not have my way was 
because the majority of the Senate voted the other way. If a 
majority of the Senate had been in favor of a changeof the rules 
at that time they would have been changed, and the bill called 
the force bill would have passed if a majority of the Senate 
had been for it. It would not have passed if a majority had not 
been in favor of it. 

Mr. VEST. It would not have passed, and every intelligent 
Sen tor here, I undertake to say, will grant it to himself, if not 
rears The Senator talks about having his way. Mr. Presi- 

ent, if he had his way the protective policy of this country 
would amount to absolute confiscation of the property rights of 
a ma;ority of the American people; but he has not his way and 
he will not have it. When we reach the election bill and the 
tariff bill we will attempt to solve those questions, and then the 
responsibility of defeating the will of the majority will rest propr 
erly where it belongs. 
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I come back to the proposition that is beyond any sort of ques- 
tion and is mathematical. You can not unconditional re- 
peal in the Senate‘constituted as it is; and when we have arrived 
at that conclusion on all hands, it remains to be seen whether 
there is patriotism and statesmanship enough to meet a terrible 
difficulty thrown upon us and solve it in the best interests of the 
whole American people. 

Now, Mr. President, I repeat (and I can say this with absolute 
impartiality as between extreme opinions), I am against the un- 
conditional repeal, and atthe same time I have given my vote to 
make the quorum to bring about the condition of things which 
I thought would conduce to the settlement of this question. It 
is for every Senator to determine his individual action for him- 
self; but I protest that this is not the time—if for no other rea- 
son, because it is impossible—to settle the question as to the 
change of the rules of this body. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator please fix a proper time when 
we can enter safely upon an amendment of the rules? 

Mr. VEST. I have already stated it, if the Senator had done 
me the honor to have listened to my remarks. When we have not 
the exciting cause, or one similar to it that is found in the pend- 
ing bill, when the ions of men are not inflamed, and debate 
is such that compromise even is considered surrender; when this 
has passed away we may then take up the question of a change of 
the rules, and each Senator must then determine it for himself. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, for one Irepudiate the doctrine that 
one-fifth of the Senate can legislate for this body, or that one- 
fifth can absolutely prevent legislation. The right to make 
rules is not a right derived from the body itself; it is a right de- 
rived from the Constitution of the United States. Under that 
Constitution the Senate has a right to make its rules, and under 
that same Constitution a majority of the Senate has a right to 
legislate. The Eel} to make the rules implies the power to 
change them. The Senate can not by the adoption of any set of 
rules absolutely prevent itself from legislating. It can not tie 
itself up so that by reason of its rules it is impossible for the 
sia oils to legislate, but the minority can dictate legislation. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from New York permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator mean to say that a majority of 
the Senate may change the rules without debate? 

Mr. HILL. I mean to pay that the question of the limitation 
of that debate is within the discretion of the majority of the 
Senate. Thatsolves the question. It must beso. I have heard 
a great deal said in this body about the tyranny of the majority 
in its bona fide efforts to pass the pending bill, and it has been 
repeatedly asked me, what can be worse than the tyranny of the 
majority? I answer, sir, it is the tyranny of the minority. 

Tt is said that a majority of the Senate, the Democratic ma- 
jority, are to be held responsible for the failure of the pending 
ill. That is only true toa limited extent. This is a bee phe 

about which both parties are to a certain extent divided, and 
the failure of the bill is to be attributed to both political parties 
here, and not simply to one political ae ou have heard 
the statement of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
upon this question. He asks the responsible Democratic ma- 
jority here, How do you pro to pass a bill for the repeal of 
the Federal-election laws? He asks you how do you pro to 
reform your tariff? The distinguished Senator from Missouri 
says, in substance, because of the generosity of the Republican 
minority. Itis a vain hope; it is adelusion. Our Republican 
friends, at least enough of them, will be found here to resort to 
the same tactics that are being rasorted to to defeat this repeal 
measure. 

Has it then come to this, that the Senate is powerless, first, 
to legislate; second, that it is „powerless to change its rules so 
that it can hereafter legislate? It might as well then disband. 

We are under great and lasting obligations to the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri for having, although opposed to 
unconditional repoal, remained here to constitute a quorum. 
He was perfectly safe in remaining here, if his theory is correct, 
namely, that the majority would be unable to pass this bill at 
any rate. He can remain here longer in this debate with the 
perfect assurance, as he says, that the bill can not pass. Why 
can it not pass? Because certain Senators say they will fix no 
time for the closing of the debate; because it has been intimated 
that the bill is to be debated so that it shall not be paa: 

No such statement was made when the debate was had upon the 
force bill. On the contrary, I recollect distinctly hear the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] say that a 
vote would be had when reasonable debate had been exhausted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
suspend. The hour of 1 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
retors the Senats the unfinished business, being House hili 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 
65) fixing ths qualifications to vote and to hold office in the 
3 Outlet, Oklahoma Territory, at the flrst municipal 
elections. 

5 8 also announced that the House had passed the 
rete bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate: 

A bill (H. R. 889) for the relief of William P. Keady; and 

A bill (H. R. 2581) for the relief of Lennes A. Jackson. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. Res. 65) fixing the 
ualifications to vote and to hold office in the Cherokee Outlet, 
klahoma Territory, at the first municipal elections; and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred as indicated below: 

A bill (H. R. aed for the relief of William P. Keady—to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (H. R. 2581) for the relief of Lennes A. Jackson—to the 
Committee on Finance. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
J uly 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
pee the pending question being on the substitute reported 

rom the Committee on Finance. 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, I read in the New York World of 
Sunday’s issue a statement that at some conference referred to 
therein I, together with other Senators, had agreed by dilatory 
measures to oppose the passage of the pending bill. I wish to 
say that, so far as I am concerned, and so far as I have any knowl- 
edge of any other Senator’s intention or actions, the statement 
is entirely untrue. 

I have opposed, and am still opposes to depriving any 
Senator upon this floor of his right to full and unlimited debate 
upon this subject. I believe that this debate is of great value 
to the country; and while I amentirely unwilling that there shall 
be any change in the existing rules or usages of the Senate dur- 
ing the pendency of this question, I have remained here helping 
to constitute a quorum, and have been willing, and am willin 
now, whenever this question shall have been fully discussed an 
the debate exhausted, to vote upon it. 

I am 0 to the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of 
the act of 1890 without some amendment satisfactory to that 
which I believe is the will of a large majority of the people of 
Florida and the people of the United States, but I am willing to 
vote on the question whenever the subject has been discussed to 
rh reasonable satisfaction of the Senators who oppose the re- 


peal, 

Mr. JONES of Nevada addressed the Senate. After having 
spoken over two hours and a half, he yielded the floor. His 
specon will bə published entire after it shall have been con- 
cluded. S 

Mr. PEFFER addressed the Senate in continuation of the 
speech begun by him on Friday last. After having spoken for 
some time 

Mr. PALMER said: I should like my friend from Kansas to 
allow me to ask him a single question. May I do it? 

Mr. PEFFER. Gartalnly: 

Mr.PALMER. Will the Senator say,asa Senator, that those 
with whom he acts have in good faith merely exercised their 
right to discuss this measure freely, and that they have done 
nothing to postpone a vote? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, we have done a good deal to 
postpone a vote and we are going to do a good deal more. 

Mr. PALMER. Still the Senator does not quite answer m 
question. I willchange it. Have the Senator and those wit 
whom he acts done anything merely to postpone a vote? 

Mr. PEFFER, I think so. 

Mr. PALMER. They have? 

Mr. PEFFER. I think so. 

Mr. PALMER. Now, that being the case, what right has the 
Senator to complain? 

Mr. PEFFER. Iam complaining because the friends of this 
bill have resorted to unusual and extraordinary, and, if it were 


not unparliamentary, I should say indecorous methods to com- 
pel us to vote; and acting in self-defense, representing, as we 
lieve, a larger constituency than is represented by the friends 
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— the bill, we have done, a ictal Bi gee * do, wn 
ings for the very purpose of postponing a vote. eare n 
ready to vote, and until we are ready to vote we shall do all that 
we can do honorably and in accord with the rules of this body 
to prevent a vote. 

r. PALMER. Will the Senator intimate at what time it 
would probably or possibly be convenient to vote? 

Mr. PEFFER. With great pleasure, Mr. President, and if the 
Senator from Illinois will listen patiently. I have seen him sit- 
ting here night after night, when many of the younger men had 
gone; and if he will bear with me, I expect to discuss that very 
proposition, and to show to him before I get through when we 
shall be ready to vote. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to make a remark? 
He and I bore arms to assert the right of a majority to rule. 
Can the Senator see any difference between those who resisted 
the right of a majority to ride and his own conduct now? 

Mr. PEFFER. We are not resisting the right of a majority to 
rule. We are fighting for the majority, A majority of the 
members of this body may or may not represon the majority of 
the people of the country. We aayon onot. Wesay we rep- 
resent a majority. And further, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will bear with me, in a little while I am going to discuss that 
very point. What does majority rule in this body mean? 

r. PALMER. It means, if the Senator will allow me, that 
a majority of those who are elected by the people shall deter- 
minewithin the limits of the Constitution what the law shall be. 

Mr. PEFFER. Now, if the Senator will permit me to pro- 
ceed I will take up that very question and discuss it leisurely. 
We have the whole night before us. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me another remark? 
We have ail time, so far as he and I are concerned, to discuss 
this question; and may I be allowed to interrupt him one mo- 
ment further? I mean to stay here until the question of the 
right of a majority of the Senate shall be established thatit may 

such laws within the limits of the Constitution as it chooses. 
friends discuss the right of the minority. 

1 ask pardon of the Senator for interrupting him. The right 
of a minority to be heard is a constitutional right. I can seeno 
difference except in the degree of manliness (1 ask pardon of 
the Senator) between resistance by forces and resistance by the 
employment of the means which have been employed here to 
subjugate the majority. 

11 e Senator will allow me one word more I will quit. I 
have been kept here night after nightlistening to speeches, not 
debate, listening to speeches that it is asserted in the public 

rints were intended to consume time, not to inform the Senate, 
but to consume time. I submit that except in the methods em- 
ployed, in the instruments employed, there is no difference be- 
tween thatand revolution, thatand armed resistance. There was 
a time in the history of this country when men chose to take up 
arms to resist the will of the majority. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. KYLE. The Senator from Illinois has made a very grave 
and serious charge. 

Mr. PALMER. I intend it shall be grave and serious. 

Mr. KYLE. He hasimpugned the motives of men who are as 
honest in their convictions as is the Senator from Illinois. Will 
the Senator please specify, notin a ponora way, but specify any 
particular speech that has been made in this body for the pur- 
pose of consuming time? 

Mr. PALMER. Ifind no difficulty in doing it. 

Mr. PEFFER. I hope gentlemen will not protract this col- 


loguy. 
4 PALMER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PEFFER (to Mr. PALMER). Finish what you were going 
to say, and then I will proceed. 

Mr. KYLE. Ido not think the Senator can specify. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to answer the 
question? > 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PEFFER. I yield to the Senator from Illinois that he 
may answer the question asked by the Senator from South Da- 
kota, and then I will proceed. 

Mr. PALMER. [ will answer by saying that I believe the 
Senator from Nebras' 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I insist that the Senator from 
Illinois has no right to make that imputation. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I have said 

Mr. ALLEN. I call the Senator from Illinois to order as vi- 
olating the rules of this great body. 

Mr. PALMER. If outof order I will not take anything back. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Illinois hasno right to make 
an imputation of that kind—none whatever. 


Mr. PALMER. I have expressed my belief. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I express my ef thatthe Senator is 
unfair and dishonest in 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will call attention to 
the rule. The Senators will be seated. : 

Mr. PEFFER. I decline to yield further for the present. 


Mr. ALLEN. I will not suffer an imputation of that kind to 
be made without denial. 
Mr. PALMER. The Senator will deny if he chooses. I have 


expressed the belief that no mortal man who intends simply to 
instruct can s twelve or fourteen hours. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am not here with a brass collar around my 
neck, as some other Senators are in this Chamber. I am not 
here to do the bidding of some man who puts chains upon my 
neck and tells me what to do. Iam here to maintain 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair requests Senators to be 
seated until the rule is read. The Secretary will read Rule XIX. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


RULE XIX. 


DEBATE. 
s * * * * + 


* 

2. If any Senator, in speaking or otherwise, transgress the rules of the Sen- 
ate, the presiding officer shall, or any Senator may, call him to order; and 
when a Senator shall be called to order he shall sit down, and not proceed 
without leave of the Senate, which. if granted, shall be upon motion that he 
pa 1 acs to proceed in order; which motion shall be determined without 

0 


3. It a Senator be called to order for words spoken in debate, upon the de- 
mand of the Senator or any other Senator the exceptionable words shall be 
een down in writing, and read at the table for the information of the Sen- 
? ae PALMER. I beg to say that I have no desire to proceed 

urther. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order, 

15 VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will 
state it. ; 

Mr. TELLER. A question of order was raised whether the 
Senator from Illinois was in order. The Senator from Illinois 
can not settle that question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Coloradd that no motion has been made and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has taken his seat. ‘ 

Mr. HARRIS rose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear a suggestion 
from the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. The suggestion I desire to make is that there 
was a question of order raised as to whether the Senator from 
Illinois in the use of the language he was using was in order. I 
think the point raised by the Senator from Colorado is proper, 
that that question of order must be decided whether the Sena- 
tor from Illinois was or was not in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from Tennessee if it is not to be decided upon a motion by a Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. HARRIS. Upon the contrary, if the Chair decided that 
the Senator from Illinois was out of order, then it would be 
competent for any Senator to move that the Senator from Illi- 
nois be allowed to proc2ed in order; but the question of order 
as to whether he was in order or out of order must be first de- 
termined. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask that the re- 
marks of the Senator from Illinois to which exception was 
made be read. 

The Reporter read as follows: 


I have been kept here night after hay 65 listening to speeches, not debate; - 
listening to speeches that it is asserted in the public prints were intended to 
consume time; not to inform the Senate but to consume time. 

+ > * * * s$ * 

Mr. KYLE. * + è Will the Senator please specify, not ina general way, 
but specify any particular speech that has been made in this body for the 
purpose of consuming time? 

* s > 


* bd * — x 
Mr. PALMER. I will answer by saying that I believe the Senator from Ne- 
braska 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 


Mr. DOLPH. May I a word? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senatorfrom Illinois had not stated his be- 
lief that any Senator had made a speech for the purpose of con- 
suming time. He simply asserted that speeches had been made 


which were charged in the public press to have been made for 
that purpose: and at that poiat he was interrupted by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the words uttered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois the sentence was not completed. m 
Mr. DOLPH. I refer to the a rior to the interru: 

ota [M 


tion of the Senator from South r. KYLE]. Prior 
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that time the Senator from Illinois had notstated his belief that 


any s had been made for that p He simply asserted 
that it had been charged in the public press that es had 
been made for that p 1 call for the reading again of the 
statement made by the Senator from Ilinois. 

Mr. TELLER. The Reporter has not read all that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois said. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to have it all 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The Reporter read as follows: 


I have been kept here night after night paneer, Vo „ not debate, 
listening to speeches that it Is asser in the pub nts were intended to 
consume time, not to inform the Senate. but to consume time. I sub- 
mit that except in the methods employed, in the instruments employed, 
there is no difference between that and revolution, that and armed resistance. 
There was a time in the history of this country when men chose to take up 
arms to resist the will of the majority. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. KYLE. The Senator from Illinois has made a very grave and serious 


arge. 

Mr. PALMER. I intend it shall be grave and serious. 

Mr. KYLE. He has impugned the motives of men who are as honest in 
their convictions as is the Senator from Illinois. Will the Senator please 
ag nt not in a general way, but specify any cularspeech thathas been 
made in this body for 8 of consu: time? 

Mr. PALMER. I und no ulty in doing it. 

Mr. PEFFER. I hope gentlemen will not protract this colloquy. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PEFFER (to Mr. PALMER). Finish what you were going to say, and 
then I will proceed. 

Mr. KYLE. I do not think the Senator can specify. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to answer a question? 

PR aod 5 Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator 
m Illinois? 

Mr. Pur rn. I yield to the Senator from Illinois that he may answer the 
question asked by the Senator from South Dakota, and then I will proceed. 
Sse PALMER, I will answer by saying that I believe the Senator from Ne- 

2— 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I insist that the Senator from Illinois has no 

i to make tnatimputation. 
T. PALMER. Mr. President, I have sad 
Mr. ALLEN. [ call the Senator from Illinois to order as violating the rules 


of this great body. 

Mr. PALMER. If out of order I will not take anything back. 

Mr. ALLEN, The Senator from Illinois has noright to make an imputation 
of that kind; none whatever. 

Mr. PALMER. I have expressed my belief. 

Mr. 8 Then I express my belief that the Senator is unfair and dis- 
honest in 

The VIOB-PRESIDENT. The Chair will call attention to the rule. The 
Senators will be seated. 

Mr. Perrer. I decline to yield further for the present. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will not suffer an imputation of that kind to be mado with- 


out denial. 
if he chooses. I have expressed the 


Mr. PALMER. The Senator will de 
belief that no mortal man who inte simply to instruct can speak twelve 


or fourteen hours. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will submit the ques- 
o— . 

Mr. FAULKNER. Task that the words of the Senator from 
Nebraska in reply to the Senator from Illinois be read, in which 
he intimated that gentlemen on the floor of the Senate were con- 
trolled to an extent with collars around their necks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair supposed that the matter 
had all been read. The Reporter will read as requested. 

The Reporter read as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN. Lam not here with a brass collar around my neck as some 
other Senators are in thisChamber. Iam not here todo the bidding of some 
man 7 puts chains upon my neck and tells me What to do. Iam here 
toma n— 

Tho VICB-PRESIDENT. The Chair will uest Senators to be seated until 
therule is read. The Secretary will read Rule XIX. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The point of order against the remarks of 
the Senator from Illinois was made by the Senator from Ala- 


bama. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I think they are about even. 

Mr. KYLE. One thing ata time. s 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will submit the ques- 
tion to the Senate under the second clause of Rule XX, which 
says: 

The Presiding Officer may submit any question of order for the decision 
of the Senate, 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask that the language objected to, including 
the words spoken by the Senator from Nebraska, be taken down, 
that which has been read and that in which the Senator from 
Tllinois was referred to as being substantially dishonest, and also 
that in which some others were referred to as wearing collars. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thelanguage has been taken down. 

Mr. CULLOM. It has been read. That is as near as we can 
get atit now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair submits to the Senate 
the question, Was the Senator from Illinois out of order in using 
the 8 for which he was called to order by the Senator 


from Nebraska? è 
Mr. CULLOM. It seems to me that if we take into consider- 
ation what both of these gentlemen have said they are probably 


technically out of order. I doubt very much whether either of 
them knew exactly that he was using languige which was not 
parliament.ry. Iam inclined to think that the whole subject 
ought to be pped as to both of them, and I move that it be 
laid aside. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr: President, I do not think the Senator 
from Illinois can dispose of this question in that way. 

Mr. CULLOM. I merely make the suggestion. If the Sena- 
tor objects to it, I will not press it. 

Mr. TELLER. I do object to it. 

Mr. CULLOM. I withdraw the suggestion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ilinois sub- 
mit a motion to lay it on the table? 

Mr. TELLER. He does not move to lay it on the table. I 
have the floor. He can not move to lay it on the table unless I 
am taken off the floor by irregular methods. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Vice-Presidentsimply inquired what my 
motion was. The President of the Senate has a right to make 
that inquiry whether the Senator from Colorado has the floor or 
not. 


Mr. TELLER. I have the floor. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not know whether the Senator has it, as 
a matter of fact. 

é hatin TELLER. I understood that I was recognized by the 
air. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado has 
been recognized, but he will please suspend. The Chair made 
an inquiry of the Senator from Illinois for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether he had made a motion to lay the matter on the 


table. 
Mr. HARRIS. I rise to a question of order. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 


ina moment. The Chair desires to hear from the Senator from 
Illinois what his motion was. 

Mr. CULLOM. | have made no motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair does not desire to cut 
off any Senator entitled to the floor, but he desired to know what 
the motion of the Senator was. 

Mr. CULLOM. I made no motion, but a mere suggestion to 
the Senate thatthe thing be dropped. That is what generally 
comes from these little irregularities. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator chooses to ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be 2 87755 th it is one > 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois ask 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. HARRIS. Buta motion to lay a question of order on the 
table is not authorized by the rules. If the question of order 
had been decided and an appeal had been taken such a motion 
would have been in order, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that he asked the Senator from Illinois for 
information as to what his motion was. 

Mr. CULLOM. And the Senator from Illinois understood 
that to be the inquiry of the Chair. I merely rose to state that 
I did not make the motion but a mere suggestion, in which I 
supposed there would probably bea concurrence of all the Sen- 
ate. However, that is refused. I have nothing further to say 
on the subject. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I have no desire to embarrass 
anybody by insisting upon a question of order, but I want to say 
a word about it. The proceeding on the part of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] is no more than we have had 
here for the last sixty days. We had not fairly assembled here 
before it was charged that all debate was for delay. The Sen- 
ate had not be n in session ten days before the public press an- 
nounced that debate had closed and there could be no further 
instructive debate on this question. We have had intimations 
made here by Senator after Senator that the whole purpose of 
debate was delay. I will venture to say that there has not been 
in twenty years, since the great excitement of the war, a session 
of the Senate where the Senate has been soutterly regardless of 
the rules as during the present session. ` 

We have been told over and over again that when we at- 
tempted to debate this subject we were debating - it simply that 
we might get time. We have been told over and over again 
that none of us could contribute any information but the Sena- 
tors who had determined how they wanted to vote. We have 
been told that we had not any right to debate this subject, be- 
cause the House of Representatives had passed on it; that the 
House of Representatives represent the people and we do not, 
and even the distinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HOAR] called attention to the fact that there had been a 
tremendous majority in the House of Representatives for this 
bill, and urged that as a reason why we should cease to debate 
the question and come to a vote. 


1893. 
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Mr. President, I think it is about time that the members of 
the Senate who believe that unconditional repeal is the panacea 
for all the evils that the public is suffering should conform not 
only to the rules of the Senate but to the ordinary courtesies that 
are sup d to exist among gentlemen. We had here the other 
night, when we were cut off without an opportunity to reply, on 
a question of order, a most intemperate and insulting statement 
made by a Senator on the other side of the Chamber. 

Now, so far as I am concerned, 1 do not propose to submit with- 
out protest any longer to this kind of promenine. Iam here 
myself to take care of the interests that I represent. I am here 
to take care of the interests of the people of the United States 
as well as [ know how; and hereafter if any Senator intimates in 
any manner that I am not conducting myself as aSenator I shall 
take some method of bringing him to the book. 

I do not desire toembarrass the Senator from Ilinois[Mr. PAL- 
MERİ. I think it was perhaps as his colleague said, he had no 
intention to transgr ss the ordinary rules and courtesies of de- 
bate in this Chamrer; but he certainly did it in the most gross 
manner: and nobody will deny it. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] 
or anybody else asks unanimous consent that the matter be 
8 as far as I am concerned, I shall certainly not object. 

r.CULLOM. Mr. President, I only want to say a word. It 
occurs to me that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] is 
perhaps a little oversensitive on the question—— 

Mr. TELLER. Nota bit of it. 

Mr. CULLOM. As to what is said on this floor. Since this 
discussion has been going on I have been a quiet listener here, 
barring about one hour in which I claimed the attention of the 
Sen te. All the rest of the time I have been a listener. Ihave 
been in the Senate now over ten years, and I must say in all candor 
that the deportment of Senators during the period of this long 
-discussion Bas been characterized in the utmost friendship; and 
over and over again Senators in favor of unconditional repeal 
have said that they were perfectly willing to give all Senators 
opposed to repeal a reasonable time for discussion, whatever 
may have been said in in conversation one with another. 

Sometimesf expectalittle bit of ill-temper has been manifested. 
I sometimes have caught myself almost out of humor, and I sel- 
dom am under any circumstances, yet I have never expressed it 
on the floor publicly, and I do not think anybody else really 
felt out of humor and disposed to say anything against the silver 
Senators or those who are against unconditional repeal. I must 
say that if there has been any temper manifested on either side 
of this question, more of it has come from the silver men, if they 
may be so termed, than from the other side. But that is neither 
here nor there. 

As I said in the outset, my Ss Pegg is that my colleague, as 
well as the Senator from Nebraska, uttered words that were 
technically unparliamentary, and I think both of them did it 
without realiz g that they were outside of the rule. It was 
with that spirit that I suggested the whole subject be dropped. 
Now, if I am in order, I will move to lay the whole subject on 
the table. 

Mr. TELLER. We can not dispose of it in that way. 

Mr. VOORHEES (to Mr. CuLLoM). Ask for unanimous con- 


sent. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask unanimous consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois says 
he never gets mad. There is the difference between the Sen- 
ator and me. [ get mad very frequently. I am not oversensi- 
tive; Iam almost absolutely insensible to any criticism of that 
kind. It does not hurt me. But suppose that I should get up 
here when some Senator has made a speech which did not suit 
me, and I should say what drivel that is, what bosh, what non- 
sense; you know better, you know that is all for buncombe "—I 
have felt that way a number of times, but I didnotsayit. [Laugh- 
ter.] “I have too much respect for the rules of the Senate to do so; 
butit would not be anyth like so severe as to say that a Sen- 
ator was guilty of revolutionary conduct; nothing like it, not 
approaching to it. If any Senator should say that with refer- 
ence to what I had said, I do not 8 I should get into a 
personal encounter with him about it: I might call him to order, 
or I might not. Such things do not become the Senate, and the 
language of the Senator from Illinois, I repeat, was very much 
more severe than the imaginary language which I have sug- 


gested. 

I do not desire to enter any objection to the proposition which 
hes been made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there 8 to the request of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLOM] 

Mr. PALMER. If I may be allowed to make a remark before 
this matter is disposed of, I will say that in the discussion be- 


tween myself and my friend from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], I en- 
deavored to speak frankly, courteously, and plainly; but when 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KL came at me and 
asked me to specify, I confess that I attempted to doit. I cer- 
tainly had no more thought of saying anything offensive to the 
Senator from Nebraska . ALLEN] than I had of saying any- 
thing offensive to any other Senator, and I think my colleague 
[Mr. CULLOM] has probably made the best excuse for both of us, 
if my friend from Nebraska will take his share of it, and that is 
that we did not know any better. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KYLE. I wish to say but a word, Mr. President. While 
I myself do not wish to push this matter any further, there is 
this difference between the expression used by the Senator from 
Illinois and that used by the Senator from Nebraska. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska made a general statement, which mighta 
ply to Republicans upon the floor or to Democrats. or to both. 

he Senator from Illinois made a general stitement first, and 
then specified the individual upon this floor, and in that con- 
sisted the offense. 

Mr. PALMER. If my friend will allow me to interrupt him 
a moment, does he not think that he pushed the thing just a lit- 
tle bit too far? 3 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Illinois? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KYLE. I will answer the question. 

Mr. HARRIS. That ends the matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The point of order is made that 
the question is disposed of. 

Mr. KYLE. I did push ita little bit too far; I recognize that; 
but I did it fora purpose, because I have heard on this floor, from 
almost the be g of the debate, that it was being csrried on 
by, the silver Senators for the purpose of obstruction and not for 
the purpose of legitimate debate. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the Senator from Kansas had better 


recognized. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER resumed his speech. 

Mr. PUGH (at 6 o'clock p. m.). Mr. President, it is now 6 
o’clock. The Senate has been in session for seven hours. Will 
the Senator from Kansas give way to me to make a motion to ad- 

ourn? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. PEFFER. Les, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. Then I make that motion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ihope that motion will not prevail. Iwill 
say frankly, with the permission of the Senator from Ala 
that I desire the Senate to remain in session until 10 o'clock to- 
night—not all 5 5 but that late. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama, that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. FAULKNER. On that motion I demand the year and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. I do not know how 
he would vote. and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. In absence 
I withhold ay vote. If he were present I should vote nay.” 

Mr. QUAY (when hisname was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. If he were present I 
should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. I withhold my vote un- 
less it shall be n to make a quorum. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HIGGINS. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. STOCK- 
BRIDGE] is absent and unpaired. I take the liberty of transfer- 
ring my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] to 
the Senator from Michigan, and I vote “nay.” : 

Mr. GRAY (after having voted in the negative). I voted in- 
advertently. I am Paired with the Senator from California 
[Mr. WHITE], and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire tocall the attention of the Senator from 
Delaware to the fact that the Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. CHANDLER] on all questions connected with the pending 
155 is paired with the senior Senator from California [Mr. 

HITE]. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not understand that that arrangement was 
to continue during his absence. 

Mr. FRYE. That was the arrangement. ~ 

Mr. GRAY. If that be so, then I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. DANIEL. I beg to inquire if the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE] has voted? 


- 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 
Mr. DANIEL. I decline to vote on account of his absence, as 


I am paired with him. 

Mr. CAMERON (after having voted in the affirmative). Ivoted 
inadvertently. I am paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN], and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I voted inadvertently. I am paired with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. POWER], but reserved the right to vote to 
make a quorum. As my vote is not necessary for that purpose, 
I withdraw it. 

Mr. PALMER. My pair with the Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. HANSBROUGH] has been transferred to the Senator from 
Ialne, which leaves me at liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] was 

paired with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 1 

y colleague [Mr. HALE] is absent and not paired on this bill. 
Ordinarily he is paired with the senior Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. RANSOM]. The Senator from Illinois has transferred 
his pair with my colleague, so that my colleague stands paired 
with the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am generally paired with the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 11 but, knowing his 
views on this question, I feel at liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—1?. 
All Jones, Nev. Pugh, Vest, 
Cockrell, Kyle, Wolcott. 
Coke, Peffer, Shoup, 
Dubois, Perkins, Stewart, 
Irby, Pettigrew, Teller, 
NAYS—39. 

Da Hawley, Palmer, 
Bate, Dixon, Pasco, 
oa Dolph, x Platt, 
Blackburn, Fa er, Hoar, Proctor, 
Brice, , Hunton, Ransom, 
Caffery, G X Lindsay, Voorhees, 
cau n Kolon e 

en, n, c 
Carey, Go’ White, La. 
Cullom, Gray, Murphy, 
NOT VOTING—29. 

Al Hansbrough, Morgan, Turpie, 
Butler, Harris, Morrill, Vance, 
Cameron, Jones, Ark. Power, Vilas, 
Chandler, Me Quay, White, Cal. 
88 Manderson, Sherman, Wilson. 
Daniel, Martin, Smith, 
Gordon, Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. PEFFER resumed his speech. 

Mr. KYLE (at 6 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.). There are 30 
Senators presentin the Chamber. I suggest that there is no 
quorum present, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Senator from South Dakota suggests the lack of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldri Dolph, le, uay, 
Alison, Faulkner, dsay, Sansom; 
Bate, 0, Lodge. 
marty 8 linger, McPherson, vent, 
ce, orman, 1 
Cattery. Gra; Murphy, Voorhees, 
8 .* Paine, Walthall, 
Carey, Hawley, comet 5 
Suom, Perkins, 
Davis, Hoar, Platt, 7: 
Dixon, Hunton, Proctor, 


Tho PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
Nr. PEFFER resumed his speech. 

Mr. PETTIGREW (at 6 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.). There 
are but 31 Senators present. I make the point that there is no 

uorum, 
R The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota makes the point that there is no quorum present. The 
Secretary will the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Dixon, Hunton, Platt, 
Allison, Faulkner, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Bate, 2, Lodge, guay, 
Berry, G er, McPherson, nsom, 
Caffery, Gorman, Mills, Vest, 
Camden, Gray. Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Carey, Harr Murphy, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hawley, Palmer, al 
Cullom, i Washburn, 
Daniel, Perkins, 

Davis, Hoar, Pettigrew, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is not present. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Imove that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to requestthe presence of absent Senators. 
Mr. BLACKB ; Mr. FRYE, and Mr. MARTIN entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 
The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Forty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
Mr. VOORHEES. I withdraw my motion. 
8 DOLPH. I desire to offer an order for the action of the 
nate. 
Bey PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed order will be 


The Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas ua the call of the Senate just had Senators ALLEN and KYLE were 
presen t in the Senate Chamber and did not answer when their names were 
called; and whereas they are still present; 

Ordered, That the names of said Senators ALLEN and KYLE be recorded in 
connection with said roll call to show their presence. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suppose that under the rules of the Senate a 
Senator who does not answer his name upon a call of the roll is 
absent. Idonot know of any reason why my distinguished friend 
should select me and the Senator from South Dakota as the ob- 
jects of his displeasure. z 

Mr. HARRIS. Iunderstand that the Senator from Oregon 
offers his paper as a point of order addressed to the Chair. 

Mr. DOLPH. I rose to a point of order and desired to have 
the paper laid before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that the Senator from Oregon 
addresses his paper to the Chair as a point of order. 

Mr. DOLPH. I havea right to do that 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course. Nobody questions the right of 
the Senator to raise a point of order in that form. It isa little 
unusual, but nobody objects to it. 

Mr. DOLPH. I rise to a point of order. I think I have a 
right to ask the Senate to have the names of the Senators I have 
indicated recorded as being present and not answering to their 
names. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator, as I understand, raises a ques- 
tion of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senate that the question is submitted in the form of a resolution 
for the action of the Senate. a 

Mr. DOLPH. It is an order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And under the rule an objec- 
tion will carry it over one day. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. [I object. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let me make a suggestion. I think this is busi- 
ness that must necessarily be transacted in connection with this 
call; that if it is in order at any time, it must be considered in 
connection with the present business. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question of order is not 
debatable. ` 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
will please come to order. 

Mr. ALLEN. I rose to a question of personal privilege. 


T 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
will please come to order until the Chair decides the pending 
question of order. It is the opinion of the Chair, upon the ques- 


tion of order submitted, that there is no rule under which the 
Chair can enforce the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not ask that. I ask the Senate to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair decides that there 
is no rule under which the resolution can be submitted to the 
Senate at this time unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOLPH. It does not require any rule,I think. The 
Senate can make an order about this matter. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule of the Senate re- 

uires that upon one objection to the introduction of a resolu- 
tion, it must lie over until the following day. The Chair knows 
of no rule that would admit this as an exception. The Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr’ ALLEN. Irise to a queen of personal explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator raises a question of privilege 
I do. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator raises a question of order he 
has the right to state it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I simply desire to say for the benefit of the 
Senator from Oregon, so that a resolution of this kind may not 
hereafter be offered and as expressing my position, that if at 
any time on the pending bill I can break a quorum Kg Aaa an- 
swering to my name, and do it within the rules of the Senate, I 
propose to do so, 
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Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, may J say a word? 


Mr. VILAS. I should like to state 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas] The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order has been 


yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. PEFFER. Not to continue this discussion. 

Mr. DOLPH. Not to discuss the question, but I wish to dis- 
claim anything personal in this matter. If there had been any 
other Senators in a like position, whose names I could have pro- 
cured, I should have put their names in as well. [simply desire 
to test thesense of the Senate at sometime, if not in order now, 
when such a resolution is in order, whether the Senate can not 
order the recording of the names of Senators who are present 
in the Senate, but who fail to vote upon a roll call. 

Mr. PEFFER resumed his speech. 

Mr. POWER (at 6 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, there seems to be no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
8 gore the want of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

e Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Dixon, 


Lindsay, 
Allison, Faulkner, age, T, 
Bate, rye, McPherson, . 
Sony Gallinger, Martin, j 
Blackburn, Gibson, Mills, Vest, 
Caffery, Gorman Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Camden, Gray, Murphy, oorhees, 
Carey. H O, Walthall, 
Coke, Hill, Peffer, Washburn. 
Daniel, Hoar, Perkins, 
Davis, Hunton, Platt, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is not present. 

Mr. VOORHEES. [I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of abzent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM and Mr. HAWLEY entered the Chamber, and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Lask that further proceedings under the 
motion which I made be discontinued. 

Mr. DUBOIS. On that [ call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

. Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. PROCTOR (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL], and therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. 1am paired with the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. COCKRELL]. I desire to know if he has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. JONES] to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. STOCK- 
BRIDGE], and vote yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I was requested by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. COKE], who is absent, to announce that upon all questions 
connected with this bill he is paired with the Senator from Louis- 


iana [Mr. CAFFERY]. 

Mr. CAFFERY (after having voted in the affirmative). Iam 
paired with the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] on all questions 
except where my vote may be 1 make a quorum, I 
voted inadvertently, thinking that the Senator from Texas was 
in the Chamber. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I desire to ask whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. VILAS]J has voted. I understand that he is paired 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I rise toa point of order; which is, that de- 
bate before the announcement by the Chair of the result of the 
vote is not in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question of order is sus- 
tained. Unless unanimous consent be given, matters of this 
character may not be debated. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question of order is sus- 
tained. Unless the Senator from Idaho has unanimous consent 
debate on the question can not take place until after the an- 
nouncement of the vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I object to debate. 


XXV—160 


I am paired with the 


made, and no debate can take place. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Wisconsin desires to state 
that he had not remembered his pair at the moment, or to state 
that on this question he and his pair would both vote in the 
sime way, such a thing has always been tolerated. It is not de- 
bate, an 8 e to debate it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was the reason the Chair 
3 that it might be done by unanimous consent. 

r. VILAS. I ask unanimous consent to say that my pair was 
had with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] by express 
understanding, and that it does not extend to such a question as 


Mr. DUBOIS. I desire to say that I have a telegram here from 
the Senator from Oregon. Of cqurse, the Senator from Wisconsin 
must be the judge as to whether he will vote or not. In order, 
however, to protect the Senator from Oregon upon this question, 
I desire to read his telegram. He says: 

PORTLAND, OREGON, October 12, 1893. 
To Hon. FRED T. DUBOIS, United States Senate: 

Please see that my pair with Senator VILAS is rved and announced in 
the interest of opposition to unconditional repeal and in favor of exhaustive 
debate. Ishould vote against tabling any and all amendments, favor free 
coinage amendment at present ratio, and against amendments increasing 
ratio or motions for recess or adjournment. I vote as you do. 

JOHN H. MITCHELL. 

Mr. VILAS. Then it is evident that he would not give much 
of a vote. [Laughter.] 

I wish to say—because I do not propose to have my good faith 
about this matter challenged without a perfect explanation to 
the Senate—that I met the Senator from Oregon in Chicago on 
my way here, while he was on his way to Oregon, and we had a 
definite understanding on the subject that the pair was not to 
extend to filibustering. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Aldrich, Faulkner, Hoar, Platt, 
575 Sage, e $ 
ITY, „ est, 
Blackburn, Gibson, TOM Vilas, 
Camden, Gordon, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Carey, rman, Milis, Walthall, 
Cullom, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Washburn. 
Daniel, Hawley, Murphy, 
Davis, Hi 3 Palmer, 
Dixon, Hil, „ 
NAYS—1 
Peffer. 
NOT VOTING—47. 
Allen, Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon Smith, 
Allison, Morgan, wee 
ae ee, , oA 
ut ler ansbro er! 
Caffery, = Pettigrew, er, 
Call, Irby, Power, Turpie, 
Cameron, Jones, Ark. Proctor, Vance, 
Chandler, Jones, Nev. Pugh, White, Cal 
Cockrell, Kyle. Quay, te, 
Coke, McMillan, h, Wilson, 
Colquitt, Manderson, Sherman, Wolcott. 
Dolph, Martin, Shoup, 


The 5 OFFICER. A quorum of the Senate has 
not voted. 

Mr. VOORHEES (at 6 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.). The next 
proceeding in order, I suppose, is a call of the Senate. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. -The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: ) 


Aldrich, Dixon, Hill, Pasco, 
Allison, Dolph, Hoar, Peffer, 
Bate, Fawkner, Hunton, Platt, 
= b 8 ie Hn fore Proctor, 

ackburn, ger, , Y, 
Caffery, Gibson, een pe AA 
Camden, Gordon, Martin, Vest, 
Carey, Gorman, ills, Vilas, 
Cullom, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, ` 
Daniel, Harris, Murphy, alt 
Davis, - Hawley, Palmer, 


Mr. CAFFERY. Iam requested by my colleague bs WHITE 
of Louisiana] to state that he went out of the Chamber on busi- 
ness, and will return in about twenty minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Secretary will proceed to call the roll on the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], 

Mr. LODGE. The question, I understand, is on the motion to 
dispense with further proceedings under the original call. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts 8 the question. 

Mr. DOLPH. I rise to a point of order. The order to the 
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Sergeant-at-Arms being still in foree, and he being present, 


what is his duty in regard to Senators who are recorded ab- 
sent, but who are actually present in the Chamber? I think he 
should have some instructions as to E 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair does not think he is 
called upon at this time, with the question as it is presented to 
him, to make any ruling on the subject. The Secretary will call 
the og on the motion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOOR- 
HEES]. 

The Spgs 3 to call the roll. 

Mr. GAFF (when his name was called). I am paired on 
this subject, and all questions growing out of it, with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. COKE], except in cases where my vote may be 
necessary to make a quorum. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name ‘was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HOAR (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH], but I am authorized to 
vote if necessary to make a quorum. 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] onall subjects 
pertaining to the pending bi 

Mr. PROCTOR (when his name was called). Iampaired with 
the Senator from Florida So CALL]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. QUAY (after having votedin the affirmative). I voted in- 
advertently. I am with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
eee I withdraw my vote. 


Mr. CAREY. I am paired with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. IRBY]. 
The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 0; as follows: 
YEAS—36. 
Aldrich, Faulkner, _ Hoar, Pasco, 
Bate, @, Hunton, Peffer, 
Berry, Gallinger, Lindsay, Perkins, 
Blackburn, Gibson, oe Platt, 
Camden, Gordon, McPherson, Ransom, 
Cullom, Gorman, Mills, Vest, 
Daniel. Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Davis, Hawley, M 4 Voorhees, 
Dixon, 1, Palmer, Walthall. 
NAYS—0. 


NOT VOTING—49. 


Allen. Dubols, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 
Allison, George, Morgan, Stockbridge, 
Brice, Hale, Morrill, ller, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Pettigrew, e, 
Caffery, Harris, ‘ower, Vance, 
Call, Proctor, Washburn, 
Cameron Irby, Pugh, White, 
Carey, Jones, Ark Quay, White, La 
Chandler, Jones, Ney. Roach, Wilson, 
Cockrell, yle, Sherman Wolcott. 
oke, Me Millan. Shoup, 
Colquitt, Manderson, Smith, 
Dolph, Martin, Squire, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not a quorum has voted. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish to make a liamentary inquiry. 
Is it in order at this time to move to direct the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to compel the attendance of absent Senators? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that that order is not necessary, there. being a previous order 
remaining yet unexecuted and undischarged. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I withdraw my motion to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call, so that the original motion 
as carried may stand. 

In this connection T should like to say thatif it is amusing or 
interesting or comfortable to spend the next three, four, five, or 
six hours here to secure a working quorum, it will be my pleas- 
ure to spend it in that way. If it is necessary tostay here until 
the 4th of next July toassert the right of the majority to govern 
in this body, I will stay here. Ihope the Sergeant-at-Arms will 
carry 7 — the order of the Senate, and carry it out with all that 
it implies. 

Mr. HILL. Mey 1 inquire how many pairs were announced? 
I simply desire to inquire, if the Secretary will give me the in- 
formation, how many pairs were announced on this call. 

Mr.T Iobject toany business being done until there 
is a quorum present. ; 

Mr. HILL. There is no business being done. 

—.— TELLER. I object to any inquiry. It is entirely out of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have tosustain 
the point of order of the Senator from Colorado, that no business 
of any e can be transacted when there is not a quorum 


resent. 
E Mr. PASCO. Lask if the first business is not to call the roll 
so as to secure the names of the absentees. There has been no 
roll call since the yea-and-nay call. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would rule that the 
Senate can order the names of the absentees to be called. 

Mr. PASCO. The roll of the Senate has not been called since 
the vote 1 nays. 

Mr. BERRY. There was a quorum present on the last roll 
call, but not on the yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. PASCO. There has been a yea-and-nay vote, which re- 
sulted in no quorum, and under the rules and practice of the Sen- 
ate the next business is to call the roll, and in that way the names 
of the absent Senators will be ascertained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from Florida is correct. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to make a suggestion to the Chair, if 
there is no objection, on the point of order raised by the Sen- 
ator from Florida. I understand there being a vote upon which 
no queman was disclosed, there was an order to request the at- 
tendance of absent members. A quorum haying come in on the 
call, not on the vote, then there was a motion to dispense with 
all further proceedings under the call, and on that question the 
want of a quorum was again disclosed. I respectfully submit 
to the Chair that under these circumstances the only thing is to 
go on with the previous call, not to have anew of the Sen- 
ate, otherwise, as my friend from Florida will see, there might 
be a hundred and twenty calls of the Senate, each following the 


other and neither of them executed. In the nature of the case, 


therefore, the failure to get a quorum upon this motion, which is 
a merely incidental motion to the proceeding on the old call, only 
requires the revival or the continuance of the proceedings. 
submit the suggestion to the Chair. 

Mr. PASCO. The invariable rule and practice of the Senate 
have been otherwise. When there has been a yea-and-nay vote, 
and it has been ineffectual, then the rule and practice of the 
Senate hitherto have been in the direction that there must be a 
roll call in order to develop the names of absentees. Some of 
those who are absent upon the yea-and-nay call are present in 
the Senate and paired, and the purpose of the roll call which 
invariably follows the yea-and-nay vote, as I have always under- 
stood, in the few yearsI have been here, is todevelop names 
of the absentees so that the Sergeant-at-Arms can go for them 
when the order is made for him to bring in the absentees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair, on reflection, has 
no difficulty in deciding the question that when the proceedings 
on the call of the yeas and nays disclose the fact of the want of 
a quorum, the only official information the Chair has of the aum- 
ber of Senators present, under the rules the only business in 
order is to proceed with the call of the Senate. The Secretary 
will therefore call the roll of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Before the roll begins, it seems to me under 
that ruling we will 8 vacillate between a yea-and-nay 
vote and a call of the roll, forty-three Senators 5 
the call the question will recur upon the pending motion. T 
Senators announce their pairs and no quorum vote. There isa 
standing order now existing that the Sergeant-at-Arms shall re- 
quest the attendance of absent Senators, and until that order is 
executed and shows a quorum, it seems to me that there is noth- 
ing in order in the Senate, either debate, voting, or anything 
else. This roll call may develop forty-three Senators present, 
and then the Chair will announce The question recurs upon the 
pending motion.” Upon putting the question and calling the 
roll on that question less than a quorum will vote, and so we vi- 
brate and vacillate between the two questions until a voting 
quorum appears. I think the execution of the order of the 
Senate is the only thing in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest to the 
Senator from Tennessee that in his opinion the Sergeant-at- 
Arms in the meantime is executing the order of the Senate un- 
der the original order. The yea-and-nay vote discloses the 
wantofaquorum. There is nothing in order now, as the Chair 
understands, except to call the roll of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is certainly true under the rule, but if 
I may make a suggestion to the Chair, there is nothing for the 
Senate to do but to wait for a voting quorum, and according to 
my observation and experience here, in this condition of affairs 
the Senate can do nothing until a voting quorum is present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be ed. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: . 


Aldrich, 5 e. 

Allison, ` McPherson Dogz 
Bate, Gibson, Stockbridge, 
Berry. Gordon, Mills, 

Blackburn, Gray. Mitehell, Wis Vi 

Caffery, Murphy, ilas, 

4 Hawley, A Voorhees, 
Cullom, Pasco, Walthall, 
Davis, Peffer, Washburn. 
bb „ 

10 unton, 
2 — A Proctor, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Secretary will 
call the roll onthe motion of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to ask whether it is beyond my 
power to withdraw that motion? i 

Mr. DUBOIS and Mr. TELLER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would rule that the 
motion can eS be withdrawn by unanimous consent. 

Mr. TELLER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thereisobjection made. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary roeden to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when hisname wascalled). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE]. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Lam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). 
my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Jr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. I repeat what I have stated several times, 
that I am paired on this question with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COCKRELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 0; as folloows; 


I again announce 


YEAS—4l. 
Aldrich, 2, ze, Stockbridge, 
Bate, G: eT, McPherson, Turpie, 
Berry, Gibson, Mills, Vest, 
Blackburn, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Caniden, Gorman, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Carey, Gray, Palmer, Walthall, 
Cullom, Hawley Pasco, Washburn, 
Daniel, Hill, Perkins, te, La. 
Davis, Hoar, Platt, 
Dixon, Hunton, Ransom, 
Fa er, Lindsay h, 
NAYS—0, 
NOT VOTING—4t 
Allen, Dolph, McMillan, y, 
Alt Dubois, Manderson, S 
Brice, George, artin, Shoup, 
8 e z 3 Oregon . 
ery, ansbroug organ, 
Call. Harris, orrill, Stewart, 
Cameron, 5 er, y 
Chandler, Irby, Pettigrew. Vance, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Power, White, Cal 
ke, Jones, Nev. Proctor, Wilson, 
Colquitt, Kyle, Pugh, Wolcott. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum not having voted, 
the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Gallinger, McPherson, Ransom, 
Bate, Gibson, is, Roach, 
Berry, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 
Blackburn, Gorman, Murphy, le, 
Caffery, ray, Palmer, Vest, 
Camden, arris, O, Vilas, 
om, Hawley Petter, Voorhees, 
Davis, ; Perkins, Walthall, 
iph, Hunton, Piatt, Washburn, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, tor, White, La 
ye, Lodge, Quay, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Secretary will call the roll on the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The 5 . to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], except in cases where my 
vote may be necessary to make a quorum. I think that case has 
arisen. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. PROCTOR (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 
I am paired with 


Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 39, nays 0; as follows: 
I 


AS—39. 
Aldrich, Camden, e, Gray, 
Bate, Cullom, Ga er, Hawley, 
perry, Daniel, Gibson, m, 
Blackburn, Davis, Gordon, Hoar, 
Caffery, Faulkner, Gorman, Hunton, 


Lindsay, Palmer, Roach, Voorhees. 
McPherson, Pasco, Stockbridge, Walthall, 
Mills, Perkins, Washburn, 
Mitchell, Wis. Platt, Vest, te, 
Murphy, Ransom, Vilas, 
NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—4. 
Allen, Dolph, McMillan, Sherman, 
Allison, 2 k Manderson, — 
ae 5 
utier, 0, tche on. 
Call, Hansbrough, M Stewart, 
Cameron, Harris, Morrill, Teller, 
Carey. Higgins, Peffer, . Vance, 
Chandler, Irby, Pettigrew, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Power, Wilson, 
Coke, Jones, Nev. Proctor, Wolcott. 
Colquitt, Kyle. Pugh, 
Dixon, Lodge, Quay, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum having voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Frye, 8 Ransom, 
Allison. G McPherson, Roach, 
Bate, Gordon, Stockbridge, 
Berry. G0 Mitchell, Wis, Turpie, 
Blackburn Gray. urphy, Vest, 
Caffery, rris, Palmer, Vilas, 
Camden, lawley, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cullom, ý Perkins, Walthall, 
Daniel, Hill, Piatt, Washburn, 
Davis. Hoar, Proctor, White, La. 
Faulkuer, Hunton v. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a N of the Senate is present. The 
Secretary will call the roll on the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The . to call the roll. 


Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], who is absent. If 
he were present I should vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 1 

Mr. HAWLEY (when the name of Mr. HIGGINS was called). 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS] requested me to an- 
10 088 that he is paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
JONES]. ` 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and therefore withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 0; as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Aldrich, *Faulkner, Lindsay, ‘coach, 
ae 8 8 arate 
linger, 8, Turpie, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Caffery, Gordon, Murphy, 
Camden, Gorman, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Gray, Pasco, Walthall, 
Daniel, Ha 3 Perkins, Washburn, 
Davis, H, Platt, White, La. 
Dixon, Hoar, m, 
NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Allen, Dubois, McMillan, Sherman, 
n, George, Manderson, OUD, 
Bri Hale, Martin, A 
Butler, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon uire, * 
Harris, Mor; Stewart, 
Cameron, Higgins, Morrill Teller, 
Carey, Hunton, Peffer, Vance, 
Chandler, Irby, Pe W, White, Cal. 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Power, iison, 
pcr 1 Tonea: Nev. so Wolcott, 
4 „ Pug 
Dolph, Lodge, Quay, 


Tho PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum not being present, 
the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Gibson, Martin, Roach, 

Bate, Gordon, Mills, Stockbridge, 

y b 88 8 e Wis. 5 
ackburn, ray,. urphy, est, 

7 arris, Palmer, Vilas, 
Camden, Hawley, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Peffer, Walthall, 
Daniel, Perkins, Washburn, 
Dixon, Hoar, Platt, La. 
po Hunton, Proctor, 

. 1 y, 
Frye, McPherson, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators ha an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 


G —ͤ——ͤ—— 
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e ee will call the roll on the motion of the Senator from 

Mr. HUNTON. I am informed that my name is not recorded 
on the roll call before the last one. I certainly responded, and 
I ask that it be recorded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no power even by 
unanimous consent to record the Senator’s name. 

Mr. HARRIS. The RECORD will show the statement the Sen- 
ator now makes. 

Mr. GORDON. It will appear in the RECORD that the Senator 
from Virginia has made that statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll on the motion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. 

The 5 to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], and refrain 
from ag: 

Mr. RIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. : 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I again announce 
see with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

e roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was requested by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE] to announce the fact, during his absence, 
575 5 is paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. McMIL- 
LAN]. 

Mr. BERRY. I was requested by the Senator from Texas 
ue. COKE] to announce that he is paired on all questions with 

he Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 0; as follows: 


YEAS—4l, 
Bate, e, McMillan, Stockbridge, 
ose Gallinger, McPherson, Turpie, 
Blackburn, Gibson, , Mills, Vest, 
Caffery, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Camden, Gorman, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Carey, Hawley, Palmer, Walthall, 
Cullom, Pasco, Washburn, 
Daniel, Hoar, Perkins, White, La. 
Davis, Hunton, Platt, 
Dixon, dsay, Ransom, 
Faulkner, „ Roach, 
NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—4. 

Aldrich, Dolph, Kyle, uay, 

en, Dubois, Manderson, — 
Allison. George, artin, Shoup. 
Brice, Gray, Mitchell, Oregon Smith, 
Butler, Hale, organ, Squire, 

. Hansbrough, Morrill, Stewart, 
Cameron, ta rel Tey 
x Higgins, ttigrew, «Vance, x 

Cockrell, Irby, Power, White, Cal.“ 

ke, Jones, Ark. Proctor, Wilson, 
Colquitt, Jones, Nev. h, Wolcott. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum not having voted, the | Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 


Secretary will call the roll. 


The call of the yo and nays having established the necessity 
of my voting, I have therefore recorded my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas, 39, nays 0; as follows: 

YEAS—39, 

Bate, Faulkner, Lodge, nsom, 

rty, nayi McMillan, Stockbridge, 
Blackburn, Gibson, McPherson, le, 
Cattery. Gordon, M: Vest, 
Camden, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Carey, Hawley, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cullom, II. Palmer, Walthall, 
Daniel, Hoar, Pasco, Washburn, 
Davis, Hunton, Perkins, te, 
Dixon, A Platt, 

NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—4. 

Aldrich, Dubois, Manderson, Sherman, 
Allen, Gallinger, Martin, Shoup, 
Allison, g, Mitchell, Oregon Smith, 
Brice, rman, Morgan, uire, 
Butler, Hale, Morrill, Stew: 
Call, Hansbrough, Peffer. Teller, 
Came: Pettigrew, Vance, 
Chandler, Ower, White, Cal. 
Cockrell, Irby, octor, ilson, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. h, Wolcott. 
Colquitt, Jones, Nev. uay, 

Ih. yle, ach, 


THE PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum of the Senate not 
having voted, the Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Frye, e, She 

Bate. Gallinger, McMillan, Stockbridge, 

Berry, Gibson, * McPherson, e, 

Blackburn, Gordon, Manderson, Ves 

Caffery, Gorman, Milis, ilas, 

Camden, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 

Gallon Higgins, Palmer, Washout 
om, 5 mer, ashburn, 

Daniel, Hil Pasco, te, 

Davis, Hoar, Perkins, 

Dixon, Hunton, Platt, 

Faulkner, Lindsay. Ransom, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, aquorum of the Senate is present. The 
Secretary will call the roll on the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. 3 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Arkansas Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], but I have 
an understandiug with him that I may vote to make a quorum. 
I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

T am paired with the 


Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). 
Theroll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- | yeas 41, nays 0; as follows: 


swered to their names: 


eer Faulkner, 1 Proctor, 
5 ©, uay, 

Blackburn G T, MeMilian, 8 
Caffery, Gibson, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
oo coe en Wis, Tapio 

' ray, , est, 
Cullom, Harris, Palmer, Vilas, 
Daniel, Hawley, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Davis, il, Peffer, Walthall, 
Dixon, Hoar, kins, Washburn, 
Dolph, Hunton, Platt. White, La. 


The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Forty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 


The Secretary will call the roll, on the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BERRY (when Mr. CoKE’s name was called). I will an- 


nounce, but will not do so again, that the Senator from Texas 


[Mr. COKE] requested me to state that he is paired with the 


Senator from Louisiana [Mr. eee 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAFFERY (after having voted in the affirmative). 
been twice announced on this floor that I am paired with the 
Senator from ‘flexas [Mr. Coxe]. That is true, but I reserved, 


Tam paired with 


in urranging that pair, the right to vote to make a quorum. 


Berry, 
It has pinch burn; 


AS—4l. 
Bate, e, McMillan, Stockbridge, 
Berry, Gallinger, McPherson, Turpie, 
Blackburn, Gordon, Manderson, Vest, 
Caffery, Gorman, Mills, Vilas, 
Camden, ray, Mitchell, Wis. Vi 
Carey, Hawley, Murphy, Walthall, 
Cullom, ill, Palmer, Washburn, 
Daniel, Hoar, Pasco, White, 
Davis, Hunton, Perkins, 
Dixon, Lindsay, Platt, 
Faulkner, Lodge, Ransom, 
NAYS—0. 

NOT VOTING—44. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Kyle, i 
Allen, Dubois, Martin, Sherman, 
Allison, George, Mitchell, Oregon Shon 
Brice, i Morgan, Smit 
Buller, Hale. Morrill, Squire, 
Call, Hansbrough, Peffer, Stewart, 
Cameron, Harris. Pettigrew. Teller, 
Chandler, Higgins, Power, ance, 
Cockrell, Irby, Proctor, White, Cal. 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pugh, n. 
Colquitt, Jones, Nev. Quay, Wolcott. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum not having voted, 
the Secretary will call the roll of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bate. Daniel, Gordon, Hoar, 
Davis, Gorman, Hunton, 
Dixon, Gray. Lindsay, 
Cattery. Dolph Harris, Lodge, 
Camden, Fa er. Hawley. McMillan, 
Carey, ê, Hi McPherson, 
Cullom, G T, Hil, Manderson, 
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Mills, 
Mitchell, Wis. Platt, ie, 

Murphy, Proctor, Vest, White, La. 
Palmer, Quay, Voorhees, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Secretary will call the roll upon the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] to the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], and I vote yea.“ 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON, Iam paired with the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. COCKRELL]. I am at liberty to vote, however, to make a 
quorum. I vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 0; as follows: 


YEAS—40. . z 
Allison, Dixon, Hoar, Perkins, 
ate, Faulkner, Hunton, Platt, 
Blackburn, Gallinger, Metfitian Stockbridge, 
ac „ 0 „ 
Caffery, Gordon, McPherson, Turpie, 
Camden, Gorman, Manderson, Vest, 
Carey, Gray, Mills, Voorh 
Cullo: Hawley, Mitchell, Wis. Walthall, 
ponies Murphy, Washburn, 
Palmer, te, 
NAYS—40, 
NOT VOTING—45. 
Aldrich, George, Morgan, Smith, 
Allen, Gibson, Morrill, 
Brice, Hale, Pasco, Stewart, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Peffer, Teller, 
Call, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Camer: Irby, Power, Vilas, 
Chandler, Jones, Ark. Proctor, White, Cal. 
Coc i Jones, Nev Pugh, Wilson, 
Coke, Kyle, aay. Wolcott, 
Colquitt, Lindsay, oach, 
h. Martin. Sherman, 
Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum of the Senate not 
having voted, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Faulkner, Lindsay, Proctor, 

Bate, Te 2 Quay. 
Gallinger, McMillan, Ransom. 

B burn, Gordon, McPherson, tockbridge, 

Caffery, orman, Manderson, Turpie, 

Camden, Gray, Mills, Vest, 

Carey, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 

Cullom, Hawley, Murphy, Walthall, 

Daniel, H 8, Palmer, Washburn. 

Da Hill, Peffer, 

Dixon, Hoar, Perkins, 

Dolph, Hunton, Platt, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a 8 of the Senate is present. The 
Secretary will call the roll on the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. JONES] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 


ALDRICH] and vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. QUAY (when name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

1 1 3 sorted iay Aa Senda My 
colleague [Mr. SMITH] is absent, paire the Senator from 
Kansas es MARTIN]. ; 
vote yea.“ 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 45, nays 0, as follows: 


I am paired with 


If my colleague were here he would 


YEAS—4. 
Allison, Aa 7 8105 Shi 
Bate, Gallinger, McMillan, Stockbridge, 
= Gibson, McPherson, Turpie, 
Blackburn, Gordon, Manderson, “ Vest, 
7 Gorman, ills, Vil 
Camden, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
y, Hawley, Murphy, al R 
Cullom, Higgins, Palmer, Washburn, 
Pasco, te, 
Davis, Po Perkins, 
on, wnton, au 
Seaver Lin - m, 
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NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—4. 


Aldrich, Dolph, — 

lien, Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon Show 
Brice, George, Morgan, ‘Smith, 
Butler, e, Morrill, Sq 
Call, Hansbrough Peffer, Stewart, 
Cameron, iy ettigrew, Teller, 
Chandler, by, Power, Vance, 

ll, Jones, Ark. tor, White, Cal. 

Coke, Jones, Ney. Pugh, Wilson, 
Colquitt, Kyle, Wolcott. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER resumed his speech. 

Mr. KYLE (at 8 clock and 33 minutes p. m.). I make the 
point that there is no quorum. There are but 23 Senators 


resent. 
p The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
— N the want of aquorum. The Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, 
Bate, Faulkner, Hunton, Platt, 
TTY, Frye, Kyle, Proctor, 
Blackburn, Gallinger, Lodge. uay, 
Brice, Gibson, Me Millan, usom, 
Camden, Gordon, McPherson, Sherman, 
Carey, Gorman, Manderson, Stockbridge, 
Cullom, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Daniel, Hawley, Murphy, Vilas, 
Davis, Higgins, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Hill, Peffer, Washbnrn. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from Kansas. \ 

Mr. PEFFER resumed his speech. After having spoken for 
some time, 

Mr. VOORHEES said: Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. PEFFER, Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Early in the evening I announced that 1 
would ask the Senate to remain in session until 10 o'clock. It 
aa done so. I now redeem my word by moving that the Senate 

ourn. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock p. m.) the Senate 
5 until to-morrow, Tuesday, October 17, 1893, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpbay, October 16, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m, Prayer by Rev. Isaac W. 
CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 

THe Tonen, of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 

INFORMATION RELATING TO PENSIONS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to House resolution 
of the 11th instant, information relating to the act granting pen- 
sions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for manual 
labor; which was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts, on account of illness. 
To Mr. BUNN, for two weeks, on account of important business, 
To Mr. HENDERSON of lowa, indefinitely, on account of im- 
portant business. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BOWERS of California.. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege, and ask to have read by the Clerk the 
newspaper extract which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The government of China is paternal and religious; destroy its religion 
and you destroy the nation. Mr. Bowers then branched off into an at ° 
of the teac of the Christian religion as shown by their results in the 
treatment of those not affiliated with that religion. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say 
to the House, in justice to myself, that I would not have paid any 
attention to this misrepresentation but for the fact that I have 
received letters, one from New York, showing that the statement 
published in the Washington Post, which is generally a very fair 
paper, has been sent throughout the land by the Associated Pross; 

do notcharge that thatreport was made maliciously. Ithink 
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it was sipiy due to the careless writing of the correspondent. 


But the falsehood has gone forth. I have never in my life at- 
tacked the teachings of the Christian religion; I have never in 
my life failed to deride the hypocrites who take the mantle of 
Christianity as a covering under which to carry out their 
schemes, and I never shall, I know well enough that falsehood 
is fleet-footed, while truth is a plodder and may never catch up 
with it, but, nevertheless I feel bound, in justice to myself, to 
make this correction. 
LENNES A. JACKSON. 


Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee of the Whole be discharged from the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2581) for the relief of Lennes A. Jackson, 
and that it be put upon its passage. It is a private bill, involv- 
ing only $270. 

© bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the sum of #270 be, and the same hereby is, a 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise approprinted, 
to refund in full to Lennes A. Jackson the amount paid to James H. Stone 


collector of customs, Detroit, Mich., which amount wasstolen fromthe vaults 
of the Coldwater National Bank, at Coldwater, Mich., on March 2, 1892. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

Mr. SAYERS. Let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. BUNN) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2581) for 
therelief of Lennes A. Jackson, haye had the same under consideration and 
find the following facts: 

It appears from the evidence in thecase that the claimant, Lennes A. Jack- 
son, of Coldwater, Mich., has been for more than two years last 

loyed as deput lector of internal revenue at Coldwater, first 
Raion an: that duties consisted of selling 


co trict of 
manu urers and at Coldwater for 


r and beer stamps to 
ames H. S 


keep all funds received by him from the sale of such cigar and beer stam 
e TAR from r funds; that he was cashier of the Coldwater Na- 
tional „ and that in order to safely keep the funds aforesaid it was his 
invariable custom to 8875 them at the close of each day in the vault of said 
and inside a safe 8 to be burglar proof inside said bank vault. 

It further appears that in the night of the 2d of March, 1892, the Coldwater 
National Bank, of Coldwater, was entered by b the vault broken into, 
and the *‘burglar-proof safe blown to es, and the above-mentioned 
8770, proceeds of the sale of cigar and stamps by said Jackson for the 
Ist and 2d days of March, 1892, were stolen and carried phe Age Seg with 
a large amountof the money paonmog to said bank; that ti 
been recovered, nor is there robability, from the testimony in the case, 
that it ever will be; that said claimant has out of his own private funds re- 
imbursed the United Statessaid amount by depositing the eto the credit 
of the Treasurer of the United States, and for w certificate of deposit 
No. 3982, dated March 7, 1892, has been issued, 

it is made clear to your committee that said loss did not occur through 
ay lack of care or diligence upon the t ot said 2 Collector Jackson, 
and in view of all the circumstances it is the opinion of your committee 
that he should be the amount by the United States. 


The committee therefore report back this bill and recommend that it do 


pass. 5 
Mr. BURROWS. This bill passed the Senate in the last Con- 
came to the House and was referred to the Committee on 
ims, and was reported favorably by that committee, but was 
not reached on the Calendar. I hold in my hand an affidavit of 
the president of the bank showing the fact that there was no 
Government depository in Coldwater, and that this was among 
the strongest banks there; also a letter from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, together with a copy of the certificate 
showing the deposit of this money. The bank was burglarized 
of $20,000 in addition to this amount. 
Mr. McMILLIN. That bank was the usual depository of the 
Government moneys. 
Mr. BURROWS. Ves. There was no Government depository 
in the city. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman let the other papers to 
which he has referred also go into the RECORD. 
Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 2 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. BURROWS, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
The letters and certificate referred to by Mr. BURROWS in 
connection with the bill are as follows: 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, County of Branch, s2: 


a David B. Dennis, of Coldwater, in said county, ha 
oes 


been dul 
dwater 


sworn, 
ational 


and 
in money, besides other valuable property; that 
t . was cashier of sai nk, 1 


oe i of his duties as such deputy: that he used the Coldwater Na- 
onal Bank for an office as such ‘deputy during the time he had been such 
collector, and as the place where he kept the money and revenue pampa 
to his said office, using the vault and safe in said bank for the 
safe-keep of such money and stamps and using the same tare that was 
used about the affairs and business of the bank; anti that during the night ot 
March 2, 1892, as thisdeponentis informed and believed, money to the amount 
of 8270 and a quantity of revenue stamps were, by reason of 
robbery aforesaid, stolen and carried away from the possession am 
said deputy collector without negligence in any way on his t: that said 
bank is not and has not been at any time a depository of said National Bank, 
and that the money belonging to said Jackson as such collector was not at 
any time nor ever deposited by him in said bank, but kept at all times sep- 
arate from the money of said bank. And deponent further says that the 
building used as a office by said bank is a substantial brick block. 
and has been so occupied since the organization of the same, in 1865, and the 
building, vault, and safe were considered as secure as such property can be. 
The Coldwater National, the Southern Michigan National Bank, and the 
Branch County Sa Banks are the only banks in this city, and neither 
of them was ever des. ted as peer ge for United States money, and 
s all considered responsible and sound financially. And said de- 
1 further says that he has been connected with the Coldwater National 
ank from its organization and nearly all the time, and at temployed 
in the bank and has had constant opportunity to know condition of business 
in the said deputy collector’s office, and believes beyond any doubt or ques- 
tion that the said sum of #270 was stolen from him in the manner stated and 


so by him wholly lost. 
DAVID B. DENNIS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of October, 1893. 
HARRY R. SAUNDERS, Notary Public. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1893. 

Str: Referring to Senate Bill No. 2680, and report of the Committee on 
Claims of the House of Re mtatives, No. 2271, for the relief of Lennes A. 
Jackson, deputy collector for James H. Stone, collector of internal revenue 
first district of Michigan, to reimburse him, the said Jackson, for the sum 
of r, deposited by him in the name of said collector, in the First National 
Bank of Detroit, Mich., to make qos. to the United States the sum in ques- 
tion, which was alle stolen from the Coldwater Nai 1 
Bank, of Coldwater, Mich., March 2, 1892, you are informed that the only ey- 
idence inthe possession of this Department, in the case referred to, is a cer- 
tificate of deposit 5 in amount, number, and date to the one re- 
ferred to in the report of the Committee on Claims, of the House, à copy of 

which Ra herewith . 

ery respectfully, 
G. W. WILSON, 
Acting Commissioner. 
Hon. JULIUS. C. BURROWS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


398 15 [Form I- National banks. 
83888 5 5 THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, 

88 88A 2 223 E Detroit, Michigan, March 7, 1892. 
823803 8 38885 Toertity that James H. Stone, collector Ist dist. 
Ë 8 Sr Michigan, “by L. A. Jackson, deputy collector, 
13882882883 g Coldwater, allen.“ has this 3 to the 
f BS gauge 555 credit of the Treasurer of the United States two 
882882383 hundred and seventy dollars on account of inter- 
8 8 8 2 88832 Sc nal-revenue collections, for which I have signed 
8 888 8 82 8855 triplicate receipts. OAEI IOANA 

AET casa PNE A true copy: $ — 

228 288 5883 G. W. WILSON, 

858828825 Acting Commissioner. 

o — ou, . 
SSA 8888 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments joint 
resolution (H. Res. 65), fixing the qualifications to vote and to 
hold office in the Cherokee Outlet, Oklahoma Territory, at the 
first municipal election; in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. A 5 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his demand 
for a moment? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Certainly. 

WILLIAM P. KEADY. 


The SPEAKER. A bill for the relief of William P. Keady, 
reported from the Committee on Public Lands, was held by the 
Chair on Friday last to be a private bill and one that could not 
properly be reported from that committee. The Chair has fur- 
ther examined the bill, but the question is not yet entirely free 
from doubt. Still, the Chair is inclined to think that the case 
is one of a class of which the Committee on Public Lands ought 
to have jurisdiction, and therefore, unless forced to do so, the 
Chair would not be inclined to deprive that committee of juris- 
diction. 

The distinction between public and private bills is not very 
clear. It has been held, for instance, that a bill m a 

rant of the right of voy to a corporation was & poe bill. It 
Bas been held occasionally that the grant of a right to construct 


a bridge across a public stream was a private bill. The de- 
cisions seem to be conflicting, and it is quite dificult to deter- 
mine what the rule is. What has controlled the Chair in the 
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determination of this question is this statement contained in the 
preamble, which is really the gist of the claim: 
z e lands embraced in said entries a of what was - 
nally Ct ana ofr Yann Howeryaton a qugpuga nas ariga 
0 „ 
— — to the — — were subject to entry by scrip. 

Now, it seems to the Chair that although this bill is for the 
relief of individuals, the question involved is in the nature of a 
public one, whether the lands of this reservation—the Columbia 
and Colville Indian Reservation—were restored to the public do- 
main and subject to Sot a ae This is a matter with which 
the Committee on Public ds are peculiarly familiar. The 
Chair thinks, therefore, that he will reverse his ruling of the 
other day and hold that this bill was properly reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MCRAE. Inasmuch as this bill was regularly reached and 
under consideration at the time the decision of the Chair taking 
it from the Calendar was mado, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be now eonsidered. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 889) for the relief of William P. Keady; 
which was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MCRAE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution (H. Res. 65) fixing the qualifications to vote and to hold 
office in the Cherokee Outlet, Oklahoma Territory, at the first 
municipal elections; when the Speaker signed the same. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill 
which is the special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill s to amend an act entitled to prohibit the coming 
of 8 e into the United States,” astern May 5, 1892. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BLAIR] is entitled to the floor; but before he begins his remarks 
the Chair thinks it proper there should be an understanding as 
tothe condition of the amendments. Theonly amendment which 
the Chair knows of as actually A spent is that offered by the 

entleman from California [Mr. GEARY]. The Chair is informed 

t some other amendments have been sent to the desk from 

time to time. As there may be some misunderstanding as to 

whether such amendments are pending or were simply read for 

information, the Chair thinks it well that the matter should be 
determined now. 

Mr. LOUD. I would like toask what has become of the amend- 
ment which I sent up? 

The SPEAKER. All the amendments sent up are on the desk; 
the only question is as to which are pending. e Speaker was 
not in the chair at the time these amendments were sent up and 
does not know what took place. There is pending, however, 
an amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GEARY]. Was the amendment of his colleague [Mr. Loup] of- 
fered as an amendment to an amendment? 

Mr. LOUD. Inconsequence of the form in which my colleague 
[Mr. GEARY] offered his amendment, I could not at that time 
offer mine as an amendment to his amendment. 

The SPEAKER (after examining the amendments). The 
amendment sent up by the gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] 
woùid be in order as an amendment to the amendment, or as an 
amendment to the substitute. — 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARY] offered two or three amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Those amendments were consolidated into 
one, which is now pending—an amendment to come in at the end 
of the bill. 

Mr. LOUD. I will offer my amendment as an amendment to 
5 5 if that is the only way in which it can be of- 

ered. 

The SPEAKER. Are there other amendments? 

Mr. HILBORN. I sent up an amendment to section 1. 

Tho SPEAKER, That is not in order pending the amend- 
ment of the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. Loup], because under 
the rules of the House, while there may be pending at the same 
time an amendment, an amendment to that amendment, an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, and an amendment to 
the substitute, the proposition of the gentleman from California 
pe. HILBORN] does not come within either of those categories. 

erefore it would not be in order. Now, what other matters 
have been sent to the desk? 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. May the pending amend- 
ment be read so that we may know just what it is. 


The SPEAKER. It can be read, if desired. The only amend- 
ment pending in addition to that offered by the gentleman from 
California . GEARY], is the amendment to the amendment, 
offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Loup]. 

Mr. LOUD. Does the Chair state that my amendment is pend- 


ing? / 

The SPEAKER. It is pending as an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the RES from California [Mr. GEARY]. 

Mr. MAHON. I sent up an amendment by way of a substi- 
tute, which would be in order, asI understand, after the origi- 
nal bill is perfected. 

The SPEAKER. That is in order and will be regarded as 
pending. The Chair wasnot informed at the moment in regard 
to that proposition. 

Mr. MORSE. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. Will there 
not be some propor stage when we can offer further amendments 
if we desire to do so? 

The SPEAKER. The only way in which additional or further 
amendments could be offered would be by first disposing of some 
of the amendments now pending. A 

Mr. MORSE. And then other amendments would be in order? 

The SPEAKER. Of course. 

Mr.GEARY. There is one other amendment ie the 
ponam from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE], which was to be of- 

ered by my colleague [Mr. CAMINETTI], an amendment deny- 
ing the right of registration to persons who have heretofore 
been convicted of public offenses. I ask unanimous consent that 
that amendment beconsidered as pending. There willbe no ob- 
jection to it, I presume. 

The SPE 2 The amendment is not at the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted, I will state 
that I did not myself offer an amendment to the pill, but while 
the gentleman from California was speaking the matter of crim- 
inal registration was referred to, and I was asked be Lae gen- 
tleman from California if I would consent to vote for Pete a 
of such an amendment if offered. I said that I would; but I 
have not myself offered an amendment. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr.S er, whatever may be accomplished in 
the way of legislation by this enim geet RRO, Congress, 
I think it be conceded by all, and will be the verdict of after 
times, that in the House, at least, taking into consideration the 
brevity of the time occupied, important questions have been con- 
sidered with a wealth of information and breadth of statesman- 
ship and a height of eloquence seldom or never surpassed in the 
whole history of American legislation. 

We began with the discussion of the currency of the country, 
which is the lifeblood of business, and perhaps the chief mate- 
rial element in the development of civilization, and in the 
accomplishment of whatever is wrought out in industrial ad- 
vancement. Then we discussed questions pertaining to the fun- 
damental conditions of government, e yof our formof gov- 
ernment; and we have now before us this third great bill, which 
in its subject-matter—the general subject to which it relates— 
as I conceive it, has as much of importance as any measure that 
ean concern American legislators, so far at least as it relates to 
the external world and our intercourse with other people. - 

This particular bill, Mr. Speaker, now pending before us isnot 
perhaps in its terms so all embracing, and yet in its substance I 
think it covers the whole question of the progressive policy of 
the country on which we have entered of the exclusion of the 
lower forms of Chinese immigration from our shores; and that 
question involves in its general principles all that relates to the 
great subject of immigration from countries, the intermin- 
gling with our population of those coming from other civiliza- 
tions and countries of the world. And if we decide, with refer- 
ence to the immigration from China, that the policy pursued 
recently, or for the last ten or twelve years, shall be reversed 
or shall be mutilated and its vigor eviscerated, then I think we 
may as well assume that the tide of immigration which is flow- 

toward us from all the other countries of the world is to be 
uninterrupted in the future. 

Now, proposed amendment to the Geary act provides in 
form for an extensionof the period of registration, so as to afford 
to the Chinese who have not taken advantage of the opportunity 
provided for them in the original act a further extension of six 
months in which, if entitled to remain at all, they may provide 
themselves with the necessary certificate which is their author- 
ity under the law to remain and enjoy in the future the privi- 
leges and rights of a residence within our borders. 

Our friends on the Pacific Slope are inclined, I assume from the 
tone of their speeches and the violent denunciations I have heard 
of the proposed measure, to vote against the pending bill. If 
this bill should be defeated the result on the surface would be that 
under the original Geary law, with the forfeiture of this right 
of remaining on the part of those who would be, under the ex- 
isting law, entitled to remain if they had provided themselves 
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with the proper certificates, and had brought themselves within 
tne legal proof of the fact, that all of these, together with those 
who have come here during the last ten or twelve years in vio- 
lation of all law, would be subjectto immediate deportation. 

That, I say, Mr. Speaker, would be the situation on the face 
of things; and our friends from California seem to imagine that 
if they can dispose of this bill and deny to these people who are 
entitled, if they had availed themselves of the provisions of the 
law to remain, of the opportunity to procure in future within the 
limits of time fixed by the bill their certificates, then immediate 
deportation will be entered upon as provided in the original act. 

uch would be the fact on the face of the law: but I think our 
friends should remember the tenor of public sentiment on the 
general subject-matter. They should remember that in the 
course of the last few years, especially within the last year, since 
the enactment of the Geary law, there have been discussions in 
this country which have created an apparent development of 
sentiment in opposition to the entire law and the whole system 
of exclusion itself; and that without appropriations from the na- 
tional purse the existing law would absolutely nullified for 
want of the means of enforcement. 

It is my judgment, gentlemen, from what I see of the indica- 
tions of blic sentiment —which I believe would be strengthened 
by the denial of the privilege provided in the original bill of al- 
lowing these people to remain in this country under certain con- 
ditions—that unless this privilege is granted them I think it 
would be utterly im ible to obtain the necessary appropria- 
tions to go on with the administration of the law and enforce the 
deportation contemplated at all. 

o it comes to this: that those who are in favor and most inter- 
ested to secure the exclusion of the Chineseare, by opposing this 
bill, defeating the very purpose they mostdesire to accomplish, 


and as a friend of the exclusion of these competing Chinese 
laborers, as a friend of their exclusion and of the policy of the 
Pacific Slope, which I protest is not simply for the benefit of the 


Pacific Slope itself, but quite as much for the benefit of the great 
valley and the Atlantic slope also, for the preservation of the 
policy thus indicated, this measure, in my judgment, should be 
enacted into law. 

I admit that there does seem to be a little reason for appre- 
hension, on the t of those who are opposing this bill, that 
the 3 of it are hardly acting in absolute good faith, for 
I have heard scarcely a single s h made in support of this 
bill which was not an indignant denunciation of the general pol- 
icy upon which the Geary act and all the exclusion acts are 
founded. The nation seems to be charged, here on this floor, 
with a breach of faith, with the unjustifiable abrogation and viola- 
tion of treaties, with a course of dishonor in its dealings with 
China; and the Geary act itself—which does not seem to my 
mind improper, believing in exclusion as I do—is denounced as 
almost the sum of all villainies by those who on this floor advo- 
eate an extension of its provisions. 

I think it is the somewhat anomalous spirit in which the friends 
of this measure seem to be making their speechesin its support 
which has misled our friends from the Pacific coast into a real 
8 atta to their own desires. 

ow, the proposed amendment to the Geary act, which I hold 
in my hand, is not to my mind precisely what it should be. I 
think the bill itself, perhaps, justifies somewhat the nature of 
the support which it is receiving, and gives some color to the 
apprehension of our friends on the Pacific coast that after all it 
may be a Grecian friend bringing gifts. 

Propositions have been made in the committee as they have 
been made upon this floor to strengthen its provisions, to make 
it efficient in san feo out the purposes for which it is appar- 
ently designed. These proposed amendments meet with oppo- 
sition here, as they have met with opposition elsewhere. 

The bill, upon the face of it, proposes to give to the Chinamen 
who are entitled to the right to remain—who all the while have 
been entitled to remain here because they came here prior to 
August, 1882, but who being misled or for some reason have 
failed to avail themselves of the privilege of the law—to give 
them six months more time within which to provide themselves 
with certificates of the facts which are true in their cases, and 
which, if established by this only proof which the law is in- 
clined to allow, will enable them to permanently remain here 
under our laws. 

But all the evidence—and I have heard no contradiction from 
any source—is to the effect that a simple certificate, descrip- 
tive of the person in the English iang ea, Se measuring the 
height, explanatory of the complexion, giv ng other personal 

culiarities in written language, would be utterly insufficient 

‘or the identification of aChinaman, and yet the bill not amended 
pro just that sort of a certifleate. Additionsor amendments 
to it which make it definite and efficient, by a picture of the 
face, which all who are acquainted with the subject tell us is the 


only way in which a real certificate can be made which covers 
the case of a Chinaman—that sort of a certificate is opposed, so 
that we are asked by the supporters of this bill to enact anul- 
lity, to put self-stultification into a law, to provide a certificate 
which is no certificate, and which can be made use of asa matter 
of barter and sale among those who by virtue of it will be enabled 
to violate our laws in the future as in the past. 

Now, if this photograph is essential to an honest and sincere 
and efficient enforcement of the law, why should we not require 
it? If we are not to enact legislation which will prove to be 
effective, why are we here legislating under false pretenses, why 
are we legislating at all? Are we to be told that a certificate 
without a photograph is sufficient? Then what becomes of the 
unanimous testimony of our associates on this floor, who know 
in reference to this matter? There is no disgrace in the photo- 
graph. What is this proposed photograph, except a picture of 
the honest man entitled to the protection of our laws, and who 
wishes to remain here enjoying the privileges, in substance, of 
an American citizen? Is any honest man ashamed of his pic- 
ture under ordinary circumstances, unless he is bsfooled by 
others having mercenary purposes, and who would make use of 
him by misleading him in order to secure their own advantage? 
Is it possible that any honest man would object to giving a cer- 
tificate with his photograph attached? 

They call it a rogues’ gallery. What are we to say of the pic- 
tures of our honorable ex-Speakers for all time past, hanging in 
the adjoining room? Is that a rogues’ gallery? Are honest men 
ashamed of their pictures? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me a 
suggestion right there, that many of the railroads of the West, 
and I apprehend many of the railroads of the Kast as well, sell 
what is known as thousand-mile tickets for $20, and will not 
honor the ticket unless the purchaser not only indorses his 
SRE pees the ticket, but also furnishes his photograph to go 
with it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am obliged to the gentleman for the statement. 
So we find that the concessionaires and State commissioners (I 
am informed) and others entitled to free admission to the World's 
Fair are obliged to furnish photographs. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I hold here a ticket of admission to a conces- 
sionaire to the World’s Fair, having upon it a photograph of the 
person entitled to use it; and that, I understand, has been uni- 
Terany adopted as the only means of identifying certain classes 
of people entitled to those privileges. 

i 5 BLAIR. Certainly, and gentlemen can inspeot it at their 
eisure. 

Mr. MORSE. Members of Congress who had passes to the 
World’s Fair did not have their photographs on them. 

Mr. BLAIR. Very likely; the gentleman is a competent wit- 
ness upon that point. I can not say how itis. I paid my way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Probably the reason was be- 
cause they were ashamed of 3 Passes. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. All others except members of 
Congress and members of the National Commission did have to 
have photographs. 

Mr. BLAIR. Now, I wish tocallattention to another fact, and 
it isnota new feature in this Chinese legislation. Ever since 1882, 
under the law enacted in accordance with the treaty, we have 
been giving to those who have a right to be in our country who 
have n returning to China, with the purpose of coming back 
to America, a certificate with a pho aph attached. 

A certificate has been required in these cases; and, under 
the law for the last ten or twelve years, a photograph has had to 
be attached to it as being the only thing which could make the - 
certificate of any significance whatever for identification, which 
is its only object. 

It is pretty late for the Chinamen to come here now with an 
objection as to that requirement; and it seems to me that the 
sympathy of this country and this House is altogether misplaced 
and out of date now, after this requirement has been complied 
with for ten or twelve years without objection. 

I wish to read to the House from the testimony taken before 
the Lehlbach committee in the Fifty-first Congress, from page 
298 of the report. What I read is taken from the examination 
of a witness who was aninterpreter of the customs-house at San 
Francisco, and the most familiar with this matter of any witness 
the committee was able to obtain. 

Page 298: 

Yes, aol there is a photograph on the certificate anda 1 


across face of the photograph, so that if it should be somebody else 
would make a notation on the back that it was not the same person. 


Page 299: 

Oh, yes sir: it (the photograph) is panan rigħt onthe middle of his certifi- 
cate, anc then written across, so that it can not be taken off and another 
photograph substituted, and then white people sign underneath that. 

One other amendment proposed isan enlargement of, or rather 
a more specific definition of the term “‘laborers,”as I under- 
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stand it. There seems to be some little difficulty in ascertain- 
ing what amendments are pending before the House, but, as I 
understand, one of those actually pending is the proposed defi- 
nition of the word *‘ laborers.” 

Mr. MAGUIRE. “Merchant.” ‘‘ Laborers” are defined in 
the present bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. At all events the proposed amendment is to fix 
more definitely the distinction between those who are not in- 
cluded in this act and those whoare privileged to remain under 
the existing law. I do not see how such an amendment can pos- 
sibly be objected to; certainly not if certainty in our legislation 
is one of the highest qualities to be secured. 

It has been suggested that there ought to be another amend- 

‘ment to this bill because there is no money in the Treasury for 
the purpose of securing its enforcement. That is, of course, a 
fundamental necessity. But I think we ought to remember, if 
I understand the rules of the House, that an amendment of this 
kind will necessarily throw the bill in Committee of the Whole 
and incite a long discussion there: and really I do not ap ee 
the rapidity of the enforcement of the laws would be at all in- 
creased by our so doing. If we enact this bill, and by doing so 
say the Chinese are to have an opportunity to obtain their cer- 
tificates, the policy entered upon will certainly be followed by 
` the necessary appropriation, and that within a reasonable time. 

A bill is already pending before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to provide the necessary funds, if the action upon this bill 
should indicate that the policy of the Faget is not to be re- 
versed. So it does seem to me that it is hardly worth while to 
hinder this expression of sentiment which we are to make to- 
day in order that there may be the prolonged discussion neces- 
sary in order to obtain an amendment to make an appropriation 
at the present time. 

One other point, bearing upon the photograph and the neces- 
sity of amending the bill so as to provide for it. The Geary law 
simply provides for acertificate, and leaves to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the right and devolves upon him the duty of provid- 
ing the necessary regulations for its official enforcement. The 
former Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Foster, listening to the 
statements of those who were acquainted with the subject, did 
require a photograph to be attached to the certificate, and all 
who availed themselves of the prevailing law, about 13,000 or 
14,000 of them, have already given their photographs. The 
present Secretary of the Treasury has decided, in his adminis- 
tration of the law, that without further affirmative pd sare 
by the Congress he would not require the photograph, although, 
so far as I know, he knows that the photograph is indispensable 
to an efficient certificate. 

Mr. Carlisle says, and I can appreciate the force of his argu- 
ment, here is a provision imposing a burden, in the nature of 
taxation, upon the Chinaman, and if Congress does not in ex- 
press terms require of him to do that which he looks upon as in 
the nature of taxation he has do discretion to provide legisla- 
tion. Let 9 give him affirmative direction since he has 
notified us of his views of the law. This is not a policy on his 

rt born of maudlin sympathy for the Chinaman, but, great 

wyer as he is, he considers that he has no power, as a mere 
executive officer, to require these e and with notice 
that he will not require them, and with knowledge that without 
the photograph the certificate is worthless, why should we hes- 
itate to demand it in affirmative terms? 

As gentlemen will see, it is impossible for the Secretary of the 
Prosimy, after he has given us his views, and after we have dis- 
cussed them on the floor of the House, if we hesitate or fail to re- 
1 a photograph, in the future to require any such regula- 

on. e Secretary would say that the Legislature should have 
decided what they wanted, and he would be perfectly justifiable 
in doing so. He would not be justified in pursuing any other 
course, and he would pursue the same course in the future that 
he has in the past. 

Affirmative legislation is no réflection on the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the failure to enact this all-important feature is 

uivalent to determining that there shall be no photograph 
whatever, which would mean that there shall be no certificate 
in so far as Chinese exclusion'isconcerned. Now, thisGeary law 
has been denounced exceedingly. Ido not see that it is such a 
bad law if we believe in enforcing exclusion at all. If we are 
merely temporizing in this business, if we design that the Chi- 
nese shall come in, then the sooner you defeat this and all other 
like legislation the better. 

This fifth section of the Geary law, which is not involved at 
present, which the committee propose and everybody proposes 
to leave in force, this fifth section seems to be the part of the 
law which is most severely denounced. What is it? 


‘That any such Chinese person e poron of Chinese descent, convicted and 
adjudged to be not law: y entitled to be or remain in the United States, 
shall be imprisoned at hard labor for a period of not exceeding one year and 
thereafter removed from the United States, as hereinbefore provided. 


Now, gentlemen will see that we are dealing with two classes 
of Chinamen. First, Chinamen who are entitled to remain here. 
This bill relates to them, and we propose to give them another 
opporaniy to furnish themselves with the evidence which will 
show that they are entitled to remain. The second class is com- 

of those who are not entitled to be here at all. Who are 
they? Why, every Chinese laborer that has landed upon our 
shores since the enactment of the law of 1882. Every such China- 
man has come here in violation of law. The report of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, Mr. Lehlbach, in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, tells us that Chinamen, upon an average, remain in this 
country only from three to five years. 

How many, then, of the Chinamen who came here before 1882 
are here now unless in violation of law? If you enact this law 
aud if you ascertain the truth by requiring the proper evidence 
or the best evidence that can be had, I do not believe that you 
will issue certificates to more than twelve or fifteen e in 
addition to those already registered who are in law and in right 
entitled to remain here. I believe that of the 100,000, in round 
numbers, who are in this country to-day, not more than 25, 000 or 
30,000 at the most are entitled to remain, and this fifth section of 
the law deals only with those who are not entitled to remain 
upon our soil. 

No question can be made, so far as we are concerned, of our 
right to nullify a Peay when it is necessary in self-defense; and 
we have done that in this case, for the treaty is abrogated in 
some respects. But this particular section (the fifth) of the 
Geary law, applying to the seventy or seventy-five thousand 
Chinamen not entitled to be here, applies to them, as I think, 
with absolute justice. It does not 5 “rhe them of the guaran- 
ties of the Constitution, of the benefits of due process of law 
which are the right of the denizen and the citizen alike, of the 
foreigner as well as of the citizen, so long as he is permitted to 
remain under our jurisdiction, and to enjoy, as thus long he can 
enjoy, the equal protection of our laws. 

ue process of law, the right of trial by jury, such privile 

as is given to any other man in the securing of testimony, inthe 
discretion of the court, or, in some instances, by statutes favor- 
ing him in that regard, the employment of counsel and whatever 
else in the line of privileges connected with due process of law 
and the judicial vindication of rights of person, life, and prop- 
erty appertaining to the citizen, all these are guaranteed by 
virtue of the general provisions of the Constitution and laws to 
the Chinaman who under this section is arrested, and, if the 
proof be sufficient, convicted; convicted of a criminal offense, if 
you choose. 

A man can not be aconvict unless he is convicted of a criminal 
offense; and when you deal with that class of Chinamen still re- 
maining in our country, who came in violation of law and 
never had any right here at all, this law, it seems to me, isin no 
degree too severe. It would be folly to arrest these men and to 
deport them at the expense of the United States when they 
never had a right to be here, and when they had violated our 
laws in being here. Why should we treat them precisely as we 
treat those who are entitled toremain, but have simply neglected 
seasonably to obtain their certificates? Why should we inflict 
upon them no more inconvenience than we inflict upon the man 
who, haying thg right tobe here, although he has failed to provide 
himself with the evidence of it, is arrested and deported from 
the country? The latter has committed no violationof law. His 
failure to secure his certificate acorns A under the provisions 
of the law simply brings him before the proper magistrate 
where he can establish his innocence and secure certificate. 

But the Chinaman who has come here in violation of law dur- 
ing the last ten or eleven years is liable to be arrested, and to be 
punished; he never had any right to a certificate, and we inflict 
upon him, in addition to the disability or inconvenience of de- 
portation which applies to all, the additional penalty of one 
year’s imprisonment in the penitentiary. If we inflict upon him 
no penalty he willsimply remain until we get ready to deport 
him at our own expense. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. How would you try him? 
By a 1 by a judge without a jury? 

oe AIR. I should imagine that he would be entitled to 
tr 


jury. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Very well. How are you 
going to try 70,000 men by jury with the existing force of the 
courts? Euch man is entitled to aseparate trial, is he not? And 
8 so, how can you try 70,000 of them with such force as we now 

ave? , 

Mr. BLAIR. - Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to do it with 
such force as we now have. We can provide whatever force is 
necessary to rid ourselves of a cancer or of any other curse. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. You would have to have 
a hundred judges. 
Mr. BLAIR. Let us have them, then. 


` 
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But here is this view of it: The moment you convict one of a tic ag 


gang of fifty, the others will run away. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Oh, no. f 

Mr. BLAIR. If afew of these men without certificates are 
convicted and actually imprisoned, how long are the rest likely 
to remain in the country? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Then if you convict fifty 
or a hundred, you expect the rest will run away, do you? You 
think they will run away after you have given notice that you 
intend to try and convict them? 

Mr. B Yes, sir, I think so. But if we have seventy or 
seventy-five thousand criminals in our country, determined to 
evade or violate our laws by remaining here to the injury, if not 
the destruction, of our civilization, it is necessary, in order to 

reserve the national life, thatin some way weshould teach those 
3 to quit this land; and this method will be likely to 
do it. 2 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. But we had better estab- 
lish force enough to do it, had we not? s 

Mr. BLAIR. Oh, certainly; we should have force-enough to 


do it. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. You do not claim that we 
have sufficient force now? 
‘wo BLAIR. Well, I do not know—I think so; I think we have 


now. 
Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Force enough to convict 
70,000 of these people on trials by jury? 

Mr. BLAIR. I think it would not necessary to try by jury 
five hundred of them—probably not fifty. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. You think that after we 
had tried about fifty, the rest would run away? 

Mr. BLAIR. It is not necessary, either, to proceed under this 
section of the statute. I was only speaking of the denunciation 
which has been heaped upon the Geary law. This is a proceed- 
ing under the political power of the country. It is not necessary 
to resort to judicial forms. These men being here without their 
certificates, we have a right by armed force to arrest them all 
wherever we can find them, and, if we choose, to deport them 
without trial and imprisonment. We any do them an in- 
creased and unnecessary favor; and the difficulty which the gen- 
tleman suggests would vanish into thin air. 

Now, it been claimed on this floor that great injustice has 
been done to these men because we oblige them to prove their 
right to be in the country; that we place upon them the burden 
of proving affirmatively that they are entitled to be here; that 
in this way we inflict upon them a hardship. Is that so? Is it 
anyt new even in a criminal prosecution to require of the 
person indicted or accused that he prove his innocence? Why, 
sir, the general principle, as I understand, is this: That wherever 
the knowledge which is his justification lies specially within 
the ion of the accused, it is his duty to plead the matter, 
or at all events to prove it, in order to secure his acquittal. 
Take, for instance, the man who is licensed under a general law 
prohibiting the saleof intoxica liquors; he obtains a license 
which makes him anexception tothe general prohibition. Now, 
if he is charged with violating the law by selling without a 
license, is he not obliged to plead or prove his license if he is to 
have the benefit of it? 

Mr. RAY. Notatall. It is a general principle of criminal 
law everywhere that every man is presumed to be innocent until 
he is proven guilty. en any man is brought into court 
charged with a violation of any criminal statute, you must pro- 
duce the proof showing that he is violating the law; that he 
stands there asa criminal; and until you do that, until inthe case 
supposed you show that the man is without a license, until you 
show affirmatively that he has notcomplied with the law, he is 
absolutely presumed innocent. So far as I know there is no ex- 
1 to that principle anywhere. 

. BLAIR. All I have to say is that I do not so understand 
the law. In such cases we prove the general law; we prove the 
sale of liquor, and unless the party excuses himself by prasncite 
his license he is, under the law prevailing in most of the States, 
liable to conviction. He must stand convicted unless he chooses 
to produce the proof. 

Mr. DAN Isuggest to the gentleman whether this is 
not in the nature of an exception to the general law, and whether 
the person who claims the benefit of the exception must not prove 
himself within it. 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly, or lose the benefit of the evidence. 
I did not suppose there was any likelihood of in being contra- 
dicted in the enunciation of that general principle. 

Nor is this acriminal proceeding against the Chinaman which 
is contemplated by the bill, and it must be apparent to everybody 
that if we are tolegislate efficiently, the Chinaman must produce 
his poo What does the country know individually of these 
100, men who come here from abroad? We all kaos the 


gregate curse that is being inflicted upon us; we 
w that there are 100,000 men who haveestablished a Sodom in 
San Francisco and a Gomorrah in New York; we know we want 
to get rid of them; that it is necessary for our civilization we 
should do so, but that when we come to deal with them as in- 
dividuals, except that they are Chinamen, we know nothing 
tangible in respect to them at all. 

They are aliens. We know that they are aliens, and that the 
right to expel them is a part of the right to exclude them 
originally. The decisions of the courts have settled that ques- 
tion beyond all controversy. These men being here in the 
country, being aliens, never having taken measures to secure 
nati tion, never having taken measures to identify them- 
selves with us in any way other than to compete with our labor 
and to largely injure the morals of the country, and to take with 
them from the country, whenever they acquire it, the earnin 
which they have made sufficient to live in comparative wealth 
in their own land—these people inflicting this injury upon us 
can be exciuded from the country or deported from the countr 
under the decisions of the courts without any judicial 5 
ings whatever. 

We can eliminate them from the country, and our doing so is 
in the exercise of the political power, the exercise of a power to 
which all treaties and all international contracts are subject, in- 
volving that inalienable right in the nation to act for its own 
self-defense, a power which ean not be parted with either by 
treaty or contract any more than we ean grant away the legis- 
lative power; a power inherent and inalienable and subject to 
which every treaty is made, so that when the time comes that 
the conditions of the treaty are found to be injurious or hurtful 
to those who entered into it, that treaty is ipse facto void, if the 
evil be so great that, in justice to its own people, it is necessary 
that either contracting power shall be released from the obliga- 
tion into which it has entered. This 5 8 then, I 

tain, is not a judicial proceeding at all, but a political proceed- 
ing. The courts have so decided and there is no question of that 


fact 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Is it not a criminal pro- 
ceeding, let me ask the gentleman, to arrest a man fora celia. 
convict him, and send him to the penitentiary for a year? 

Mr. BLAIR. That is a criminal proceeding undoubtedly. 
But the right to exclude an alien or to expel him from our soil 
because his presence here amongst our people is deleterious to 
our institutions and to ourselves, is not the exercise of a judi- 
cial power at all. The right of trial by jury isa right pertain- 
ing Immediately to the judicial and not the political power. 
That is the distinction. 

I have already said that I believe that proceedings under the 
fifth section of the old law are judicial and cri in their 
character, and that under that section the accused is entitled to 
3 trial by jury and other rights under a judicial due process of 

aw. 

This power which we claim to exercise under the provisions 
of these Chinese exclusion laws isa necessary power retained by 
the Government under all circumstances for its own defense. 
The decision of Judge Field—his dissenting opinion in the last 
eases before the court, in volume 149, United States Reports 
which has been quoted here frequently as being characterized 
by a wise philanthropy and a wide and sublime statesmanship, 
which does not Ree to the opinion of the court—the deci- 
sion of Judge Field in Choe Chan ae tebe 130 United States 
Reports, declares that this power of absolute exclusion is a po- 
litical power, that no treaty can take from the Government the 
inalienable right and powerto repudiate a treaty whenever it 
may be necessary to do so for the common good. And this is 
not a violation of treaty. It is simply a disregard of it. We 
have a perfect right to do it. The treaty is entered into origi- 
nally in view of the great fundamental principle that no nation 
can contract away its power of self-defense. 

Mr. RAY. If the gentleman will allow me to interrupt him. 
I understand him to argue, if I correctly understand argu- 
ment, and I will puta plain case to illustrate it: Suppose that 
some one under this law accuses me of being a Chinaman, and 
therefore that I can be excluded—expelle |—from the country 
unless I prove that Iam anative-born American citizen, entitled 
to remain here and not subject to exclusion under any such law. 
In other words, am I not required, under the view the gentle- 
man takes of this exclusion act, to prove the fact that I am not 
a Chinaman? ` 

Mr. BLAIR. Thatis a supposition altogether very wide of 
anything pertaining to the case. 

Mr. RAY. How are you to determine whether a man is a 
Chinaman or not? 

Mr. BLAIR. Let the Chinaman when he is arrested say he is 
a Chinaman and prove that under the law he has a right to re- 
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main here and take out his certificate as the law allows him to 
do. That will settle the question as far as he is concerned, 

Mr. RAY. That is to say, he has no right to be here unless he 
shows some one in some way to his satisfaction that while he is 
an alien and a Chinaman he has a certificate of the fact. 

Mr. BLAIR. i might refer the gentleman to the unanimous 
decision of the court announced by Justice Field in 130 United 
States Reports, and to the subsequent decision, from which Judge 
Field dissents, in Fong Youe Ting’s case, 149 United States Re- 

rts. 

P Air. RAY. But let me conclude my question. You claim the 
burden is on the Chinaman in this country to show, if the ques- 
tion is brought up, that he is here fightfully, that he hasaright 
to remain? X 

Mr. BLAIR. When the question is whether he is entitled to 
remain, which does not — a criminal accusation, then be is 
obliged affirmatively to show his right to be here. Otherwise 
the political power to exclude or expel him attaches at once. 
Further than that, in Justice Field’s decision (130 United States 
Reports) establishing the constitutionality of the Scott law, it 
is laid down by the court that the privileges of these people, who 
are entitled under the law to remain, are subject to revocation 
at any time without notice by the political power, upon the 
ground that it is deemed to be necessary by the poli power, 
which alone can take of the question so adjudged, 
that their right to remain is subject to instant abrogation, and 
they to instant removal from the land without any judicial pro- 
ceedings whatever, either in time of war or of peace. Their 
right of property will be protected, but not that of personal pres- 
ence or residence in the country. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Is it not necessary if you are 
traveling in foreign countries in many places to exhibit your 

port, and to show affirmatively by that ceriificate that, be- 
an American citizen, you have a right to be there. 
r. BLAIR. That is certainly so. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. tis all we ask of the China- 


man. 

Mr. BLAIR. I find my time is getting away very rapidly and 
¥ wast 40 ‘cos io Ahin mater (OF cor Aapo m with 
China and with the courts. I admit that I am one of those 
who would be willing to find my country in the right. I do not 
sympathize with the feeling, which seems to be engendered from 
some source, and to find expression on this floor, that the Goy- 
ernment of the United States has dealt in any dishonorable way 
with China, or that we propose so to do. Under the treaties 
themselves we never received anything like the privileges, im- 
munities, and valuable concessions which were received by China. 
We entered into a mutual obligation to give each other recipro- 
cally those things which are accorded to the most favored nation. 

What does China give to the most favored nation? Can 1 
go into that country and travel or trade in all parts of it? Not 
At all. In only a few places can you show yourself without be- 
ing liable to imprisonment, to mob violence, and to the destruc- 
tion of life. On the other hand, what do we give to the China- 
man under this clause? All that we give to the most favored of 
nations. What have we given to China as a result of these 
treaties?’ We have certainly given to her as much as we have 
received in the way of developed, enlightened, beneficent com- 
mercial relations. We have given to hersomething of religion, 
something of education, of science, and of valuable arts. 

By reason of her contact with the United States she has re- 
ceived an impetus which will save that old Empire from the de- 
struction which inevitably would have resulted from the perpet- 
vation of her existing institutions; or if she were not destroyed 
by the continued action of those institutions, under which she 
would have lived a life, as in the past so in the future, to the 
masses of her people worse than a continuing death. 

What have we received in return? We have received some 
commercial benefit, but in addition to that they have brought 
the very Upas of destruction to our morals, to our religion, if 
their ideas of religion or of nonreligion should extend, to our in- 
dustrial system, and a taint to the blood of the -country which 
will continue through all generations. For one Chinaman who 
has been conve on our shores, for one soul that we have 
saved of the Chinamen, we have lost hundreds, aye, we have lost 
thousands, of the souls and bodies of our children of the pure 
Caucasian blood. Is there any doubt of that? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you know ofany Ameri- 
can who has ever been excluded from China? 

Mr. BLAIR. We are threatened with the exclusion of every 
missionary we have sent there. 

Mr. RAY. But that is in retaliation. : 

Mr. BLAIR. But we do not propose to exclude their religion 
nor their missionaries, their merchants, their travelers, nor their 
students, or their learned men. For that matter very few China- 


men have as yet beenexpelled from this country. More ought to 
be, and more will be. 

But I wish tospeak of the Scott Jaw and the decision of the 
court. Now, what is the Scott law, the constitutionality of which 
was 5 0 by a unanimous court, which included er, Brad- 
ley, Mathews, Blatchford, and Lamar. 

T say that the Scott law is much more stringent than the 
Geary law, for passing which a justice of the court in a dissent- 
ing opinion recently delivered, has reflected severely upon a co- 
ordinate départment of the Government in what the court held 
in the same case to have been done in the exercise of its consti- 
tutional powers. 

I ask particular attention of the House to this point. I will 
read you the Scott law, passed in 1888: 

That from and after the passage of this act, it shall be unlawful for any 
Chinese laborer who shall at any time heretofore have been, or whomay now 
or hereafter be, a resident within the United States, and who shall have đe- 
parted, or shall depart, therefrom. and shall not have returned before the 
passage of this act, to return to, or remain in the United States. 

That is simply a continuation of the law as it was from the year 
1882, extended so as to include those who had the right to come 
and go, if they had obtained the necessary certificate, including 
the photograph. 

Sec. 2. That no certificates of identity provided for in the fourth and fifth 
sections of the act to which this is a supplement, shall hereafter be issued; 
and every certificate heretofore issued pursuance thereof, is hereby de- 
clared void and of noeffect, and the Chinese laborer admission by 
virtue thereof shall not be permitted to enter the United States. 

And I call the attention of the two gentlemen from New York 
who have questioned me, and who seem to think that we are in- 
volved in some dishonor in our treatment of China, to the fact 
that this dishonor, this Scott act, is unanimously approved by 
the decision of the Supreme Court, in 130 United States Reports 
already cited, and also in the last great case in 149 of the Reports 
just published. I call 3 attention to all there is in this law, 
that a any Chinaman who actually leaves this country, 
even if he was here lawfully,from returning, Even if he wishes 
longer to be with us, if he goes back to China that is an end of 
it. He can not return. If he has a certificate, and left this 
country under its supposed protection, he stands, as far as the 
right toreturn to it is concerned, precisely upon the same ground 
as if he had never been here at all, and never had had any cer- 


tificate at all. 
When this law was enacted there were many Chinamen who 
had already left our country, who had procured certificates per- 


mitting their return, under the preëxisting law, with photo- 
graphs attached. They were already in China or on their way 
there or returning. They had no notice of this law or when it went 
into effect. I was in the Senate at that time, and with others I 
felt indignant at the idea that we were called upon to enact this 
law which would prohibit these men, without notice, from com- 
ing into the country, although they had their certificates in 
their pockets, as that would prevent men who had business af- 
fairs here from being able to wind them up, and I thought that 
these men should have had notice. When they arrived at the 
port of San Francisco they were not permitted to land, but were 
taken back to their own country. 

When the bill had been passed I moved to reconsider, and 
made an effort in the Senate to secure delay so that this matter 
might be adjusted by treaty. I was overruled, under a political 
exigency, apparently, and the action taken under political exigen- 
cies is not ering Ae to be condemned, for much of the most impor- 
tantlegislation has beenenacted in a political exigency. and you 
can not question laws whenever enacted ,if theyare enacted in the 
exerciseof the great right of self-defense. Under such circum- 
stances they are justifiable and can inflict no taint upon the honor 
of the country. This law then went into operation. A China- 
man having that kind of a certificate went back to China before 
this legislation was pending, returned after the enactment of 
the law, and without knowledge of its existence was met at the 
port and arrested. 

Proceedings with reference to his deportation under the Scott 
law were instituted and carried to the Supreme Court. Youcan 
not conceive of a stronger case than that. No stronger case 
than that has been suggested or could possibly be suggested. 
This man was coming back under his license to return, and be- 
fore he could get here, without notice, the license had been 
revoked. Mr. Justice Field delivered the unanimous opinion of 
the court, in which the law was upheld. That was a severer law 
than the Geary law. 

The constitutionality of the law was sustained on the ground 
which I have stated, and the opinion lays it forcibly and clearly 
down, and draws the distinction between the great right of na- 
tional defense on the one hand and the previously acquired but 
subordinate rights of individual aliens who reside in our juris- 
dic: You can not say that the nation shall not exercise its 
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great right of self-defense, that she shall waitthe result of trial 
y jury and the five years delay of the Supreme Court. You may 
as we 51 me, if Iam assailed by an assassin in the dark, 


that I shall await the result of a trial by jury and an appeal to 
the Supreme Court before I exercise the right to ward off the 
blow of the villain and commit an assault in return to save my 
life. There is no difference atall in principle, and we ought to 
arrive at a comprehension of this distinction before we assert 
here, and 5455 it upon the records of our country, that we are 
dishonored by our dealings with the Chinese Empire. 

Now this last case arising under the Geary law, in which there 
was a division of the court, is not so strong a case as that. These 
are three cases in one, where men who are entitled to remain 
with us have neglected to procure the evidence of it; in that re- 
spect unlike the man in the previous case under the Scott act, 
who was Spony absent. Buta temporary absence is in law 
no absence at all. man establishes his domicile, he goes away 
but he returns to vote; his home is the same, and his temporary 
absence is no absence in law. Hence the power toexclude isab- 
solutely identical with the power to expel, and the courts have 
so decided. Judge Field and the whole court so decided because 
the man was in law in the country all the time and his exclusion 
was an expulsion in substance and in legal effect. Now, these 
recent cases are cases of those who, being entitled to certificates, 
have failed to apply for them in season and to prove that they 
were entitled to them. 

They expected to secure a decision of the court that the law 
was unconstitutional, and they came to the court for that pur- 
pose. The law was decided to be constitutional, but meanwhile 
the year allowed for registration had elapsed. Five of the nine 
judges, one being absent, decided in accordance with Justice 

ield’s opinion in the former case under the Scott act, decided 
precisely as the whole of them decided then, that these men are 
subject to 8 because they are to be disposed of, not by 
accusation of a criminal offense, but under the political power 
which authorizes us to remove them without any process what- 
ever save that of force, so tempered by mercy as the dictates of 
humanity or the discretion of the deporting power may choose. 

Five justices followed Justice Field's decision in the case under 
the Scott act, three dissenting; and Justice Field himself, re- 
asserting his former opinion, places his dissent in this last case 
simply and solely upon the ground that these men are in the 
country, while in the former case the Chinaman was not physic- 
ally present. Those men who had passed out of the country 
temporarily, with our license to return in their pockets, he holds 
that we have a right to exclude, but thinks that it is an outrage 
to exclude those who have refused to procure their certificates 
of indentification under the Geary law. Now, I believe that 
whoever reads these opinions, the opinion of the whole court, 
all the judges coinciding, in the case under the Scott law, in the 
mne hundred and thirtieth volume, and the opinion of the ma- 
al and the dissenting opinions in this latter case, in the one 

undred and forty-ninth volume, will see that the dissenting 
judges are in the wrong and that the court in both cases is con- 
sistent with itself and is in the right. : 

How much more time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has one minute remaining, 

Mr. BLAIR. I will use that to touch upon this question of 
religion which has been brought in here. e gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE], who sits on my right, tells me that 
he has received a telegram from the Congregational clergy upon 
this subject, and other communications have been received from 
the Methodist clergy. Now, sir, this is no conflict between re- 
ligions. They have had an exposition of religions out in Chi- 
cago recently, and I do not know what sort of religion the Chi- 
cago people will decide to let us have hereafter [laughter], but 
for one, I am in hopes that they will give us the good old Chris- 
tian religion which has made us what we are. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the interest of the Christian religion, in 
the interest of the efforts of its missionaries at home and abroad, 
in the interest of our own country and of mankind, I do insist 
that this immigration of the lower orders of Chinese people, 
bringing with them destruction to our industrial system, de- 
struction to the morality of our country, destruction to the phys- 
ical condition of our people—I do insist that this immigration 
shall cease, absolutely cease, in the interest of all these great 
elements of society and of whatsoever appertains to the progress 
of humanity. [Applause. 

Here the hammer fell. 
r. BLAIR. If I could have one moment more, Mr. Speak- 


er 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Lask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended indefinitely. His speech 
is very interesting, 
Mr. MORSE. I ask that the gentleman have ten minutes 
more. 


Mr. BLAIR. No, I will not take so much time as that. Cour- 
tesy to me is tng’ or others. I will occupy only a minute to 
express more fully the idea that was in my mind when my time 
expired. I say that this Chinese immigration must cease. It 
does us harm and it does no good to anybody. God works in a 
different way. He does not intermingle ci tions. A great 
civilization, a higher civilization never yet was expanded, en- 
larged, or heightened by contgct with, by infiltration of, a lower. 
The only way that America can lift up mankind is by being a 
city set on a hill, which can not be hid. Let us improve our- 
selves from the level that we now occupy, higher and higher; 
let that illumination ascend to the heavens, and China may Tenra 
and other portions of mankind may learn from it and profit b 
it. They may imitate our ozenio; but when we light our torc 
by their inferior flame then we descend to a lower altitude and 
se vera te world worse rather than better. It is all wrong. [Ap- 
plause. 

I avail myself of the courtesy of the House to insert the fol- 
lowing additional matter as a part of my remarks. 

Joan not better express my views of the true relations and 
mutual interests of the Chinese Empire and of our own country 
than I did in the following interview, published at atime when 
I was expecting to take some part in promoting, so far as I could, 
the general welfare of both. Nothing has since occurred to 
change those views nor my earnest desire forthe prosperity and 
happiness of these great powers, who, as separate and independ- 
ent nations, and only as such, are natural friends: 
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OPPOSED TO IMMIGRATION —MINISTER BLAIR STATES HIS ATTITUDE TO- 
WARD THE CHINESE—OONSIDERS HIS THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE MIS- 
SIONS, AND OUTLINES HIS GREAT LABORS PREPARATORY TO DEPARTURE. 


Henry W. BLAIR, minister to China, and successor to Charles Denby, of In- 
diana, arrived in this city yesterday, having come from New York on the re- 
turn from Washington, and will remain until Saturday. He was seen by a 
Union reporter last evening in reference to his time of departure for the 
Celestial Kingdom, his idea and policy concerning the land, and his attitude 
toward its debarred and rejected sons. In reply to the question, Have you 
definitely decided upon the acceptance of the mission offered ges by Presi- 
dent Harrison? he stated that he had, and was now 3 on the long jour- 
ney to take up his residence in the far-away country. ə would leave San 
Francisco sometime next month without his epee} who will remain here 
for the present. In the interview Minister Blair said: 

“I am endeavoring to ascertain what I can of the existing commerce be- 
tween the United States and China, with a view of being useful in the posi- 
tion, in its enlargement and diversification. A great many things that we 
sell them in small quantities we might sell them more largely, for instance, 
our cheaper cotton productions, now sold them to some extent. Inferior 
foreign goods, it is said, are now sold China under the Be that they 
are American, and if our goods were only there this would be impossible, as 
the acute Chinamen would at once detect the better article and purchase it, 
Ihave conferred with the leading capilalists and manufacturers on this and 
like subjects. There are 413,000, inese, acco’ to the last oficial cen- 
sus; there are 18 provinces and one of them conta: 68,000,000 people, or 
5,500,000 more than our entire population. These people must an sub- 
stitute by a gradual process the science, arts, and commodities of our civil- 
ization for their own. 

All other great nations in contact with China but the United States have 

political interests adverse to her. England, France, and Russia are en- 
croaching upon her territory and filling her waters with men-of-war, We 
have no such purpose, merely desir! trade and friendly relation with 
them with a view to the mutual good of both nations. Ch understands 
ali this and has every disposition to cultivate the most friendly relations 
with us, and to rely upon American talent, capital, and enterprise to assist 
her in the great transformation before her. Raflroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, our improved means of estan lighting, of working mines, and 
of generally 1 the country will be introduced throughout the 
Empire as rapidly as its wise leaders think it possible to do so without dis- 
turbing the peace and good order of society which in many parts of the 
other art is strongly prejudiced against fore ideas and changes of every 
sort, : 
We need not wonder at this, for any American of middle age will remem- 
ber with what bitterness we ourselves or our fathers have fought the intro- 
duction of almost every modern improvement. I do not believe itis well 
for our country that the swarming millions of the Chinese be permitted to 
occupy and thus overturn the industrial conditions of our own people. Iam, 
therefore, rigidly opposed to Chinese tion to any further extent ex- 
cept it may be for the mere pur of education and the observation of 
our institutions by those inten to return to their own country. 

Here are 413,000,000 of people who are to be instructed in the arts, in the 
construction of utensils of every description, and articles of manufacture 
and use in all the pursuits and adaptations of life. Here is the face of a coun- 
oy larger than the United States to be covered with lines of transportation, 
with telegraph, with factories, structures of every description, with all the 
theories and discoveries of science utilized for the benefit of mankind in the 
arts, and who then is to be the schoolmaster to convey this information to 
400,000,000 of waiting pupils? This view of the subject indicates a field for 
educated young Americans, the opening of a career for the skilled artisan 
and engineer graduating by tens of thousands from schools all over the 
country absolutely without limit. The Chinese market for educated busi- 
ness intellect and the trained hands of skilled labor is vastly greater than 
that for our domestic productionsin the same country, however Valuable and 
diversified that may be. 

But for the Chinese Empire, its ancient civilization, wonderful history, en- 
during vitality, and permanence of character, every man must have profound 
respect, and I believe that the time is rapidly coming when China and the 
United States will be the twogreat controlling powers of the globe, exis 
1 in harmonious relations, allies always, rivals never, unless it be 

n the arts and prosperity of peace. I do not expect to exert much influence 
this, but in time I think that this is what must and will 


and 10 


in accomplishing 
be done. 


With a view to the now fo: future relations between our 


country and the Chinese Empire, I believe the Chinese mission to be by far 
the most important that we maintain with any foreign country. 


pate ee eat eR ata ͤ vc 
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The following letter just received is from a personal friend, 


lately settled in Pasadena, Cal., long a prominent and wealthy 
citizen of New Hampshire, generally known throughout our State 
and in New England. It was not written with a view to publica- 
tion, but on perusing it I could but believe that it would influence 
many of the moral, intelligent, and Christian people of the East 
with whom Mr. Smyth was for many years identified. It is a 
pretty good advertisement for California also: 
i PASADENA, CAL., October 1, 1898. 


DEAR Sm: Your very kind answer to my letter was received, and I was 
exceedingly glad to hear from you. I don't know hee | I should trouble you 
with my epistles when your time is so much occupied with public matters; 
but somehow I like to keep in touch with the old Granite State, and with the 


good people I have met there, and I much like to hear from you. Your ref- 
erence to adena as another name for Heaven—really it isa ise— 
and during the two years I have spent here I have not had a de to seek 


another home. I have regained my health, and our surroundings are abso- 
lutely charming. 

I would like it were you here now. My home ison a hill overlooking all to 
the ocean, with the islands 60 miles away in the Pacific, with the great moun- 

allabout us. My garden of fruits and flowers is beyond my power of 
description. I have a ranch of 20acres, one-half of which is in prunes, from 
which we are now harvesting 70 tons of prunes. The other half is in oranges 
and lemons; Their harvest comes in midwinter. The prunes from 10 acres 
Win darn, mo more income per annum than I sold my 80-acre farm for In 
orthwood, 

About the Chinese I have always held the same views that you do, and am 
satisfied, from personal experience, that our country's only safety isin their 
exclusion, though for my own personal profit and the profit of the rich it 
would be desirable to retain accept them. 

They are perfect machines, and do, and do well, anything they are learned 
todo. They are shrewd and cunning, and leave nothing undone for the 
Chinamen. Anything would better their condition in China. Though iy 
in bondage to the Six Com es, they are not altogether coolies. y Chi- 
naman has a little corner of the barn where he lives, cooking his rice ina 
discarded can over a little fire between two stones. He is so little trouble, 
like a plow or a harrow; wben his work is done he is stowed away in this 
corner until wanted. I think he saves all but % of his month's wages to 
send or carry to China. He has no purpose or ambition, and certainly no 
idea of hope—a mere automaton. A brute is better than a machine. His 
coming must bring our laboring man down to his level, for with him life is 
1 to exist; and there are enough of them to do the labor of the whole 

Our people who know them are unanimous that they be all sent 
back, or at least be prevented from more coming. I have never heard any 
lea for having them but that our good Christians might convert them. I 
Ena that they are easily converted, and change for every necessity, and at- 
tend church when requested, but with them itis “alle same! they retain 
their . I hope this will find you and family all well. We are all inex- 
cellent health now, preparing and painting our gardens, training the straw- 
berries, etc. 
Yours respectfully, 


Hon. H. W. BLAIR. 


SKETCH OF TREATY PROVISIONS AND LEGISLATION TOUCHING THE IMMI- 
GRATION OF CHINESE LABORERS. 

The Burlingame treaty of 1868 “ cordially recognized the in- 
herent and inalienable right of man to change his home and 
allegiance, and also the mutual advantages of free migration and 
emigration of their citizens and subjects from the one country to 
the other, respectively, for purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as 
permanent residents.” 

The high contracting parties, therefore, reprobate any but 
voluntary emigration for these purposes and forbid the coolie 

0. 

The two countries guarantee to the citizens of each, respec- 
tively, all the privileges, etc., which may be enjoyed by citizens 
and subjécts of the most favored nations. 

It must be remembered that the right of man to change his 
home and allegiance is subject to the inherent and inalienable 
right of other men and nations to receive or to reject him from 
their home, or to accept his allegiance, which involves the obli- 
gation to defend and take care of him as against other nations. 
Chinese immigration took on such proportions and assumed 
such a deleterious and dangerous character, that in 1880, at the 

: sey arias United States, a new treaty was made, which pro- 
v. t 


Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the com- 
of Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein af- 
fects, or threatens to affect, the interests of that country, etc., the Govern- 
ment of the United States may regulate, limit, or suspend such coming or 
residence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. 


In 1882 a law was passed suspending the immigration of Chi- 
nese laborers for ten years, which was made more stringent on 
account of evasions in 1884. The latter act was at first effectual 
and during the first year after its passage only fifty evasions 
were discovered, but soon methods of evasion were devised and 
unlawful immigration increased until, in nine months of the 
year 1888, eighteen thousand, eight hundred and thirty-eight 
cases were ascertained. 

This led to the negotiation of a new treaty in the early part 
of the year 1888, which was suppressed after having been agreed 
toin all its important features by the Chinese Government, 
which is still in possession of it as stated below. Thereupon 
the Scott law of 1888 was enacted, which proving ineffective, 
the Geary law was enacted in 1892, which provides for the sus- 
pension of the immigration of Chinese laborers for ten years 
more, and for the issue of certificates to those who having come 


DAVID M. SMYTH. 


to this country prior to 1882, are to be allowed to remain, pro- 
vided they obtain them within one year from May 5, 1892, and 
the pending bill provides for the extension of the period of regis- 
tration for six months more. In the debate upon the Scott ex- 
clusion bill, September 6, 1888, it was shown by Senator Plumb 
that the act was of Democratic origin, and from the executive 
department of the Government, then Democratic. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 8331 and 8332, September 6, 1888.) 

It was also shown clearly that the prohibition of the immigra- 
tion of Chinese laborers was agreed to in a treaty negotiated 
with China as early as May, 1888. This treaty was in the hands 
of the Chinese Government when the Scott law was on 
the Ist of October following, and the fear that the final ratifica- 
tion was purposely 5 85 with view to ultimate repudiation 
of the treaty was one of the principal reasons why the Scott law 
was enacted. (Senator MORGAN, page 8338, RECORD, Septem- 
Wu 1888; Senator STEWART, page 8496, September 11, 1888.) 

he following is the article agreed to in said treaty which 
was suppressed by the Chinese Government: 

ARTICLE I. The — contracting es agree that for a period of meny 
years, beginning with thẹ date of the exchange of the ratification of 
convention, the coming, Store under the conditions hereinafter specified, 
of Chinese laborers in the United States shall be absolutely prohibited. 

The preamble, which had been agreed to, is as follows: 

Whereas the Government of China, in view of the an 
deprecated and serious disorders to which the presence of Chinese laborers 
has given rise in certain parts of the United States, desires to prohibit the 
emigration of such laborers from China to the United States. 

China has suppressed and withheld this treaty ever since. The 
burden is upon her to initiate proceedings for a new treaty if she 
desires one or a modification of the laws we have enacted in con- 
nog Ee of her suppression of a treaty already substantially con- 
cluded. 

WE HAVE NO ROOM FOR THEM. 

The area of the Chinese Empire is estimated at from 3,800,000 
to 4,500,000 square miles, and its population was 412,000,000 at 
the last reported census. A Chinese census is, however, liable 
to be inaccurate, and the true population is probably between 
four hundred and four hundred and fifty millions. 

The area of the United States is 3,000,000 square miles exclu- 
sive of Alaska, and 3,600,000 in all. 

Our population in 1890 was in round numbers 62,250,000, and 
our territory is divided into States, the most populous of which 
are capable of supporting at least four times the present num- 
ber, while three-fourths of our States are but skeletons of insti- 
tutions with so few people that their destiny is at the mercy of 
the inhabitants which shall hereafter come into possession of 
their soil. Chinese immigration cordially received would give 
that race dominance in population over two-thirds of our terri- 
tory within twenty-five years. 

ut I wish to emphasize the idea that we need all of our area 
for the fast-coming millions of our own race. 

The following tables will show that within a century our coun- 
try will be as densely populated with the Caucasian blood as 
China is at the present time with the Mongolian, provided that 
we preserve our heritage to ourselves. Notwithstanding the 
destructive war of the rebellion, the population of the country 
has doubled since the taking of the censusof 1860. Population, 
computing 100 per cent increase every thirty years until the 


year 2010, or one hundred and twenty years: 


able. 

A decennial increase of 20 per cent is, however, far less than 
that of the last half century, and is not improbable for the cen- 
tury to come, provided that we properly develop our own re- 
sources and protect our own people. ; 

The following table indicates the result: 


Popuiation of the United States, computing one- th, or 20 cent, increase every 
soe ten years until the year 2000, or one hundred Sid ton yeara. 


CCC ate E EN re et Deng Wee 62, 250, 000 
12, 450, 000 
r .. !!... T T 74, 700. 
14, 940, 000 
rf sucansewaendae 89, 640, 000 
17, 928, 
JJ Re IC ²˙ Ap ( ee 107, 568, 000 
21,513, 600 
ADOD a dinenwnvasndkiyvcnennacdamutansivepioddereotn ciamiteGrasosbheueds 129, 081, 600 
25, 810, 320 
TTT K ²ĩ p IEN EAN E S E nae tonne 154, 897, 920 
30, * 
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ulation of the United States, computing one- or 20 per cent, increase every 
si á i the — £ fay 3 


ten years unt year 2000, or one hundr. d ten years—Con 
Kc See ile es Sar c 185, 877, 504 
37, 175, 500 
B — . I A A (SNe E E SE I 223, 004 
$ 44, 610, 600 
l ERE ES p ̃ . ß 267, 663, 604 
53, 532, 720 
r ͤ re athe c oe np ee Fl — 321, 196, 324 

239, 

SOUP pos eae tues EEOSE nies OE casnds ares ten 42 pad Ea A EN 385, 435, 594 
77,087,116 
EO E S ence pede E E aO ae 462, 522, 700 


Thus, eliminating all other issues, it is made certain that we 
are now eee Bars question whether this country, and with it 
this continent, is to be abandoned to the occupation of the Mon- 
golian when our own children will need every acre of land we 


possess. 
RESULTS OF MISSIONARY WORK IN CHINA. 


With varying succes Christianity has wrought upon China for 
three centuries. ji 


The number of Chinese Catholics iss 1, 400, 000 
r ʒ soe ed 100, 000 
Whitaker ethos NETS ies no lee hx 1, 500, 000 | 


The total American population in China doesnotexceed 1,200, 
and is generally estimated at less than 1,000, which includes the 
missionaries and their families. China ever is saved the mis- 
sionaries and teachers will be the principal cause of it; but it will 
b ea terrible crime committed in the namefof religion if, in order 
to preserve our missions there, we destroy our own bodies and 
aed Thore is not the slightest occasion to sacrifice either. 


FACTS PROVEN BY RECENT CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS AND NOT DE- 
NIED. 


Stump’s Report, No. 255, House of Representatives, Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress, says: 
The popular demand for legislation excluding the Chinese from this coun- 


5 urgent and imperative and almost unt 
eir here is inimical to our institutions, and is deemed u- 
a source of danger. They are a distinct race, exclusive and seclu- 
They come here with the sole purpose of saving from their earnings 
5 dollars and 8 them to China. This they succeed 
by living in a most miserable manner when 


rious 
sive. 
a few hi 


joints abound. 
When used as cooks, farm h: servants, and gardeners, they are more 
cleanly in habits and manners. ey, as a rule, — . no families here, all 


InSan Francisco, and in fact throughout the whole Pacific Slope, we learn 
the — de he Chinamen hare invaded 


almost e branch ustry; manufactures cigar boxes, 
brooms, ors, la coo servants, farm fishermen, 
miners, and all departments of man labor, for wages and prices at which 


white men and women could not support themselves and those dependent 
upon them. 

Mr. Lulbach’s report made in the Fifty-first Congress confirms 
all that is above asserted, and is accompanied by 594 pages of 
a testimony. His report is morelengthy than that of Mr. 

tump, and states, among other things, that— 

In the city of San Francisco there is probably a po tion of twenty-five 
or thirty thousand Chinese: This population 25 Hae Er to one very small 
portion of the city, including ten blocks of land, not quite 14 acres. There 
are perhaps not more than 100 Chinamen who are married. TheChinese 

uarters are pest-breeding places which should not be tolerated in any 
= city. oo are spaima toallvices, — — SAA 

caa sorsan an alarming degree among our own cs & 

have DAN uced the opium habit among the white — and this is 
1 oe the younger portion of the community. They 

ers, etc, 
tis hardly necess: for your committee to suggest that-with the 
pulation living in such clone — — and practically none whohavefam- 
it relations, a state of immorall exists W. is sh and repulsive, 
and also has a decidedly e, effect upon our on citizens. 


Page 11, of the testimony, the witness says: 
souk $1 or 81.50 per day and live on one-fifth of it and send the most of 
to ; 


Page 117: 
They do not live as other nationalities do, with their families; they have not 
th es here and they herd together in small space and they all belong 


to certain companies. 


Page 194, witness says 8,500, all men nearly, in the city of 

Portiand, Oregon: 

9 popes we have less than 100 Chinese women whu may be called 
ves. * e have quite a number of Chinese prostitutes, who are 


brought out here for that „with the understan that after a cer- 
fain time thay can return to Chins and be and the fees will be their 


— 


Increasing, 
are inveterate gambi 
*e €# 1 


married 
own. They sall themselves into that condition here. 


Page 195: 

‘The Chinaman’s idea of honesty and the American is different. The China- 
man's idea of morals in women and the American idea are as 0 as 
Heaven is to hades. The idea of purity is something he does not know and 
can not 33 hence with this moral trouble came the measure of 
STRAAT detving em out of our homes, 

The Chinese have an inner 3 * * managed and controlled 
by six Chinese companies. They contract with th» Chinaman that he shall 
de returned to China dead or alive. These six 
police force which they call high-binders. 


If the Chinaman does not submit then the effort of the high- 
binders is to kill the recalcitrant.” 

Page 197, witness says: 

1 have been a superintendent of the Sunday school for eighteen 
this city. During that eighteen years we have had a Chinese S 
attached and we have worked earnestly. * * 
every sense. With perhaps less than five ex 


teen years Christianizing Chinamen has fail 
concerned. 


It seems that they utilize their instruction in our language to 
secure better positions and higher pay. 


Page 204: 
With a family the Chinaman would be more desirable. 


He is hellish as he is. You can not leave a girl in the house. It youhad 
a daughter 7 or 8.or 9 years old, you dare not leave her in the ho a Chi- 


use 
naman is there. You must not do it. As I told you, they have no idea of 
i pure morality—none whatever. 


Page 415: 

In many factories. white girls are compelled to. work together with the 
Chinese in the same room, and naturally, of co: it can not but degrade 
the girls. White girls to do that, to be com to work with 

in fact to be bossed by a in some cases, as isa fact! Now, here 
are the houses of prostitution kept by Chinese in Chinatown, and white 


girls have been enticed to Chinatown here, perhaps induced to become mis- 
tresses of Chinese, and then there are these opium dens and other vices. 


The opium habit “is generally acquired by white girls and 
boys through domestics in houses. * * * Now, the morals of 
the Chinese of course are very low; in fact they have no morals; 
they are a very low race of people and eve thing that comes 
close toa Chinaman is apt to 1 more or less contaminated.” 

Page 453: 

They are so united and determined in maintaining their national charac- 
teristics and customs and practices, and are so clannish and so secretive and 


defend each other to that extert, that for forty years here they have prac- 
ticed right here in our midst blackmail, and have m and divorces 


co zpanies have a species of 


met 
tions the whole work of fif- 
as far as my knowledge is 


among themselves without the aid of our courts. They sell their women 
into slavery, slavery of body and slavery of soul of the lowest grade; the 
practice indefiance of our laws. They are so secretive and defend eac. 


other to that extent that they defy the vigilance of the police and 


justice. * + * They the savage and inhuman practice of confin- 
g the feet of children in iron shoes, deforming them for lite. 
This is done secretly. 


The worst practice ofall * © + is the habit they have introduced among 
us of smoking opium. It is a thousand times worse than any habit 
of using strongdrink. * * * 

But it is impossible to continue these distressing citations of 
sworn testimony. There have been several Congressional in- 
Les, ar ep and many others of an official nature, but have no 
knowledge of a single report, not even the views of a minority 
favorable to this low form of Chinese immigration. 

We have dallied with it too long already, and it will be found 
to be almost as hard to eradicate it from New York and the East 
as from San Francisco and the Pacific Slope. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington obtained the floor. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTION IN CHEROKEE OUTLET. 


The SPEAKER. Before the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. WILSON] proceeds, the Chair would like to lay before the 
House a matter of some importance which has come from the 
Senate. That body has returned, with an amendment, a joint 
resolution, the title of which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 65) it bee to vote and to hold 
O. ma Territory, at the first municipal 


office in the Cherokee Outlet, 
elections. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment of the 
Senate, which, unless there should be objection, will be at once 


considered. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the joint resolution strike ont the Toll At every sub- 
sequent election the qualifications of voters and of ho office shall be 
such as are or may be prescribed by the Legislative Assembly of Oklahoma 
Territory, subject, however, to the restrictions on the power of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in this behalf contained in section 5 of chapter 182, United 


States Statutes at Large, volume 26, page 81.“ 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I hope there will be immediate 
concurrence in this amendment. The bill applies simply to the 
coming election in the Cherokee Outlet, and the matter is press- 


ing. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the amendment; which was concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. OATES, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 
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TRIAL OF CAUSES IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. OATES addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. WIL- 
son | is entitled to the floor. : 

Mr. OATES. I hope the gentleman from 8 will 
consent to yield for one minute further. There is another mat- 
ter of some pressing importance—House bill No. 140. The gen- 
tleman from Texas Mr. BAILEY] is acquainted with the facts of 
the case. [ask the consideration of the bill at this time, as it 
will take but a minute. 

TheSPEAKER. Does thegentleman from Washi 

Mr.OATES. Ifthis matter consumes any time 
draw it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that it will be impos- 
sible for all the gentlemen desiring to speak on the Chinese 

uestion to do so between this time and 3 o'clock, which has been 
dred for the vote. f 

Mr. OATES. Ifany controversy should arise on this matter, 
I will withdraw it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If the matter is going to take 
only a minute, I will gladly extend to the gentleman the cour- 
tesy he asks. 

Mr. OATES. The bill is one providing for the trial of cases 
in the Indian Territory where the Federal judge is disqualified 
from any cause. The bill, I understand, is perfectly simple in 
its provisions, and not objectionable to anyone. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BAILEY | knows the judge (who was formerly a 
law partner of his, I believe) and hasa letter from him. 

Mr. BAILEY. I willsay tothe gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Oars] that this matter will take more time than he supposes. 
I have the bill before me, and it occurs to me there isa fatal ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. OATES. Then I withdraw my request. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


The House then resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3687) to amend an act entitled An act to prohibit the coming 
of Chinese persons into the United States,” approved May 5, 1892. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I yield half a minute to the 
gentleman from Massıchusətts [Mr. MORSE] that he may havea 
telegram read. I occupied a good deal of his time the other day. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask the Clerk to read the telegram which I 
send to the desk. À 

The-Clerk read as follows: 

Boston, October 16. 


The Congregational ministers of Boston and 3 heartily approve 
ur attitude respecting the Geary act, earnestly desire its modification by 
Zongress, and the enactment of a measure more just. humane, and Christian. 
> LES OLMSTEAD., 
Moderator Boston Congregational Ministers. 


ton yield? 
will with- 


Hon. E. A. MORSE, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts Mr. MORSE], who has just had the telegram 
read at the desk, and who spoke so earnestly and ably the other 
day on this subject, had carried out perhaps the wishes of his con- 
stituents he might have used some of his energy in introducing and 
having considered a bill for the repeal of what is known as the 
tt Geary law.” It seems to me, too, that many other gentlemen 
who are inopposition to this measure might have availed them- 
selves of the privileges of this House and introduced such a re- 
8 proposition. But no one, not even my honorabie friend 

rom Massachusetts, has had the courage to present here ameas- 
“ure for the repeal of the Geary law. 

Mr. S er, Lean not hope, af ter the extended debate already 
had, to add much to what has been so ably said on this question. 
Coming, however, from the Western coast, where we have the 
Chinese in our midst in large numbers, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the House to some of the evils of the importation of 
coolie labor. 

This is a British industry. Most of the laborers that are im- 
ported into this country come from a British colony in China, a 
city controlled and dominated by the ruling power of the British 
Empire, Hongkong. They are shi in British bottoms to the 
cityof Vancouver in British Columbia. There that city charges 
each coolie laborer a per capita tax of $50 for his entrance fee, 
and he is then smuggled into this country across the Straits of 
Fuca, among the San Juan Islands, along the Pacific Railroad, 
down the Columbia River, and along the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road as far as it runs, coming in wherever they can get a chance 
from the Canadian borders. 

There are men engaged in the business of piloting them who 
charge the coolie rers so much per head for guiding them 
across the line and into this country. 
among some people. These people are here in violation of the 
act of Congress known as the Geary law. They are here violat- 
ing the treaties which gentlemen in opposition to this bill have 


Itis a regular industry 


discussed in violation of the treaties and the act of the Congress 
of the United States of 1882 known as the ten-year law. i 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE]in some short re- 
marks on yesterday referred to the money side of this question. 
They have said that there was no money to be used for the de- 


portation of the Chinamen; but I submit, sir, that if you will 
examine the RECORDof the Fifty-second Congress it will be found 
that it was by and through no fault of the Representatives from 
the Pacific coast that an appropriation was not made. After 
the passage of the Geary act | offered an amendment providing 
$100,000 for this pur That amendment was defeated, and it 
was then promised, in the language of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN], as will be seen upon an examination of the 
RECORD, wherein he said in the first sessionof the Fifty-second 
Congress: : 

Congress will be in session again in December, after the lapse of buta few 
months, and we shall then know what is required for this purpose. When 
the Treasury Department have certified the estimates to Congress will 
be referred to the Appropriations Committee in e kere way, and I have 
no doubt the committee will make the proper appropriation. 

That is the language of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Se da atoms in that session of Congress. In 
the second session of the same Congress, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LOUD] offered an amendment appropria 
$500,000 for the deportation of Chinamen unlawful in the Uni 
States, and if you examine the RECORD, page 865, on that sub- 
ject, after that ment by the gentleman from Indiana, it 
will be seen that Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the increased amount will not be agreed to. 

And the amendment of Mr. LOUD was defeated in Committee 

of the Whole by the Democratic majority of this House. 
_ Mr. Speaker, the present bill now before the House for con- 
sideration is, in some respects, in my humble judgment, the most 
remarkable provision that has ever been presented for the con- 
sideration of Congress. The bill proposes to grant an extension 
of six months’ time to Chinese laborers in this country in which 
toregister. In the first session of the Fifty-second Congressa bill 
was introduced, as is well known, by Mr. GEARY, the gentleman 
from California—the bill which bears his name—and which re- 
ceived a vote in this House of 186 yeas and 27 nays. It went to 
the Senate, was there amended, and finally went into a confer- 
ence, and the conference bill was passed by both Houses, 

The people of the Pacific coast felt, Mr. Speaker, and they 
had a right to feel, that the question of Chinese immigration 
and the importation of coolie labor, which they had been work- 
ing and battling against for many years, was now about to be 
settled. Shortly after the laws were placed on the statute book 
a ease was taken to the Sea 8 Court of the United States to 
ascertain the constitutionality of the measure. The Court ren- 
dered an opinion that the law was constitutional, and after that 
decision had been promulgated the people of the section I have 
the honor to represent believed that there would be no further 
obstructions placed in the way of the administration of this law. 

To their surprise and astonishment no sooner had the Supreme 
Court declared the law to be constitutional than the present Ad- 
ministration set about in every way and by every means within 
its command to nullify and suppress and to render nugatory the 
laws upon the statute books of the United States. Various Fed- 
eral officers, inclu those in the Treasury Department and in 
the Attorney-General’s Office, were instructed and advised by 
letter and by telegrams not to enforce what is known as the 
Geary law. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. With pleasure. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to ask my friend from Washington if the 
tables had been turned, and instead of the present Administra- 
tion being in power Benjamin Harrison’s Administration and the 
Republican party had been in power, does not the gentleman 
think that the Democratic party in this Hall would have made it 
ring with denunciations of the Administration for not enforcing 
the 3 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Undoubtedly the other side 
would have done so, as they would have done with reference to 
everything or 3 connected with the Republican Admin- 
istration of Gen. jamin Harrison. But tae tables have been 
turned, as the gentleman says, and we have reason now to de- 
nounce the Democratic Administration. I am in a position to 
denounce and fight them in fair, legitimate, honest battle; and we 


have the right 2 time we can to smite them hip and h. 
[Laughter.] That is what we are here for in part, and I 

we will be likely to take advantage of it wheneyer the opportu- 
nity arises. 


Mr. PICKLER. There is no lack of ammunition 3 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And there is no lack of am- 
munition as suggested by my friend from South Dakota. 

Mr. Speaker, the pore of the Pacific coast were astonished 
beyond measure that having obtained the law by an overwhelm- 
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ing vote in this House, having had its constitutionality detér- 
mined, that the Administration should deliberately set about it 
to render its enforcement impossible. 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, Gen, Jackson once stormed about in mag- 
nificent rage and wanted to hang somebody for just such a pro- 
ceeding as that which the Administration of Mr. Cleveland has 
committed itself, for there is but little difference between nulli- 
fication and suspension. The letters and orders of Mr. Olney, 
the Attorney-General, intimating to the judges and others in 
authority what the sovereign pleasure of his master was in rela- 
tion to the administration of this law, will make the queerest 
reading to be found in the history of the United States, and it 
will be an interesting circumstance that the enforcement of the 
Geary actis to fall upon the Federal judiciary. 3 

The Constitution of the United States charges the President 
with the execution of the laws, and only permits the courts to 
interpret them. According to the new method, however, the 
judic of the United States enforces and the executive nulli- 
fies them. Upon this point, I beg the indulgence of the House 
while I read a clipping taken from the San Francisco Bulletin: 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT. 


niy 
us the same means to carry his 2 which the beheaded Charles 
found so efficacious—that is to say, the public pasronags: The only differ- 
ence is that Mr. Cleveland does not work 80 openly as English predeces- 
sor—that is to say, he does not confer office directly on the legislator who 
supports his policy, but he rewards his friends and supporters. Perhaps 
there would be no hesitation on the part of Mr. Cleveland to-literally follow 
5 88 1 Charles I, but the law interposes a barrier that can not easily 
got around. 

It would seem thatit would be infinitely better if the President could mod- 
ernize his methods to such an extent as to set up some sort of a responsible 
ministry. It could be used . 5 to great advantage as a buffer. He can 
not under the Constitution havé Mr. Carlisle and the other Secretaries sit- 

openly on the Treasury benches prepared to advocate and defend his 

policy in both Houses. But asa matter of fact he has a furtive organization 

2 — 5 now. The trouble about it is that itis not publicly ac- 
ow. i 

Butin this comparison the poor Queen of England does not appear to 
great advantage. She is too much of a modern potentate to be ra 
8 of Mr. Cleveland for inspection. The latter is the Queen and Mr. 
Gladstone rolled up in one. Whether ship money in its time was a graver 
issue than silver money is to-day we will not undertake to decide. There is 
one point of difference. namely, the President's prototype had a direct in- 
terest in the former. There is no allegation that Mr. Cleveland is going to 
posko: any gold by the second demonetization of silver. Buta great num- 

rof his reputed friends, the gold bugs, will. The political question apart 
from the financial that has most concern for the United States at this time 
is whether Government with a furtive and hooded ministry as that under 
Mr, Cleveland is a one for thecountry. 
N. Daren mona an open, ee ger en sitting on 4 Treasury 

nehes and carrying or try carry its po: y reason and argument. 
As between evils there would a chance in favor of the latter. But if itso 
please Mr. Cleveland, our ple wantneither. There was nonecessity fora 
reversion to the antiquated and dangerous form of government which he has 
reviyel. It is for the party in both Houses of Congress which elected the 
Pres“ ent to formulate its policy on all questions, and itis the duty of the 
Presicent to execute that policy when so formulated. No one will seek to 
deprive him of his privil as mentor. But in no sense is he the leader. If 
the majority of Congress had any self-respect it would long since have re- 
sented the Executive usurpation which is now so manifest, But it quietly 
munches in the Government crib and is content. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the suppression or the nonenforcement of 
the Geary law is not the only law that the Administration has 
failed to enforce since its entrance to power. The silver pur- 
chasing act of July, 1890, by which and through which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is compelled to purchase 4,500,000 
ounces of silver, has not been carried into full force and effect. 

The pension laws that are upon the statute books have been 
attempted to be avoided, and those who rendered an honorable 
service in behalf of constitutional liberty have been deprived of 
their just and honest pensions intended to be bestowed upon them 
by a grateful country. For it was by and through these and hun- 
dreds of thousands olloyal patriotic men that this Republic lives, 

and it will live, Mr. Speaker, long after you and I are dead and 
gone; live in spite of those who would use it spitefully and alter 
its conditions, and happy is he who in his lifetime renders his 
country some service, and in his death can wrap the drapery 
of his couch around him and lie 55 Spec dreams,” happy 
in the thought that in his lifetime he did the Republic noharm 
in his heart. [Applause.] 

Take the administration of these laws, Mr. Speaker; take the 
method, manner, and ways in which they have been suppressed 
and nonenforced; examine this question from any point of view, 
and I think you will find there has been more centralization of 
political power in the hands of the Executive, more suppression 
of the laws upon the statute books of this country since the in- 
auguration of Grover Cleveland than everin the history of the 
pings cout tik to the present time. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the West, and e ially of that 
portion known as the Pacific coast, are intensely interested, in 
act overwhelmingly so in the question of Chinese immigration. 
We feel that we should have the united, earnest, and liberal sup- 
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port and efforts of all endeavoring to solve the much vexed ques- 
tion of Chinese immigration. 

I understand, sir, as we all understand, that under our Consti- 
tution and laws ws welcome all men, the cunning hand, the in- 
ventive brain, the vivid imagination, the profound insight, and 
the rollicking humor, all of which contribute some element to 
the great whole. Emigration to the United States of industrious 
labor is an unmixed good; the i Mee of convict or coolie 
or other labor of that character is an unmitigated evil. And 
here permit me to digress for a moment to say that there is no 
question, in my humble judgment, that is so important to the 
American people, is so important to this Government, as is the 
question of emigration; and the American Congress can not too 
soon, in justice not only to the native citizen, but to the natural- 
ized one, take up this great question and try and solve it with fair- 
ness and 3 to our common country. 

The following extract from the Olympia Tribune, of Olympia 
Wash., fully expresses the sentiment of a very large number of 
people throughout the United States: 


SHUT THE DOOK ` 


ther unresponsible for much of the woes of the 
American workingmen. © active fight that is being made by nearly all 
the people of the c northwest t Chinese and Asiatic immigration 
should be seconded by an Sonny À semg effort on the part of the people of 
the East to slacken the further influx of cheap labor from Europe. 

The gates of this nation have never been closed to any who have come, and 
especially to the industrious, sober, and provident. These people have come 
here and have done much to build up our great American citizenship. So 
long as there is room there can be no objection to this class of Old World 


le. 
ection to the vile, the lazy, and the improvident 


ple. 

But there is always * 5 
class. There is no less objection to the pauper labor class, those who live in 
ble wage to circumscribe their ne- 


a — risa et 5 the ee —.— As na 
cessities. ey are the w: ro of the coun and should be 
barred indefinitely. oe weds i 

But the better class, those who are desirable in times of commercial and 
industrial activity, should at this time be invited to remain at home. Itis 
the first duty of the Government to care for its present wards. It is not 
right to permit others to come who will jeo the rights of those al- 
ready here and at a time when the newcomer can not better his own condi- 


ion. 

Let the doors be closed for the present, and let the Government consider 
the question of future immigration in a candid and business-like manner. 
It is about time we es the sentimental nonsense that this country is 
_ to all, from every clime, under all circumstances and upon any condi- 

Not long ago a great procession marched through the streets 
of the second city of this country with the flag of an alien and 
foreign nation atits head. They marched and demanded labor of 
the mayor of the city of Chicago, not with the flag of our country 
but with the flag and emblem of a foreign nation. The laws o 
this country should be so constructed and so enforced that there 
should be but one flag in use in the United States, and that the 
grand old banner of the Stars and Stripes—its stars of glory and 
its stripes of honor. [Applause on the Republican side.] _ 

Mr. Speaker, after the enactment of the Geary law and after 
its constitutionality had been determined by the highest court 
in the country, fne people of the West, and of the Pacific coast 
more especially, had a right to think that mopon conflict with 
the Asiatic race had beenfought and won. ey had a right to 
think and to believe that they had triumphed within the law, and 
that the Chinese invasion which had 8 this country 
and the homogeneity of our American family, and imperiled the 
safety of our Republic, had been swept back. And as Ihave said 
before, we have found our laws suppressed and we have found 
them nonenforced, and that from which we had expected so much 
has proven to be apples of Sodom to our lips. The people are 
intensely interested in this question, and, sir, they are interested 
in it without regard to party, for it is a battle of the white man 
against the Asiatic, of the American laborer against the worse 
than pauper labor of Asia. 

In this contest every white man except the sentimentalist is 
arrayed on one side and the Chinamen on the other. There is 
no question but the Chinese are a detriment to our civilization. 
Everyone that has come in contact with him knows that he 
works cheaper because he is a barbarian and seeks gratifications 
of the lowest order. Mr.S er, this country is a distinguished 
example of a nation established on the principles of labor, and 
illustrates more 2 than any other the power of prog- 
ress and cultivation. Its founders really and practically be- 
lieved that labor alone gave man title to bread. They acted on 
the principle that no nation could be pure and moral, elevated 
in piety and prosperity, unless the substance and source of its 
prosperity were derived from labor. 

Itis a battle that we are making for the labor of our section 
of the country, it isa contest between the cheap labor of the 
Orient and the more cultivated and civilized labor of the Anglo- 
Saxon. Anyone, sir, must see that the introduction here of any 
element that has a tendency to lower wages of American work- 
men is cruel and unjust. There is nothing in common between 
the Chinaman and the American. They only come here to make 
money, and having accomplished this they fold their tent like 
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